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PREFACE. 


Thi  great  progress  which  classical  studies  have  made  in  Europe,  and  more  especially 
in  Germany  during  the  present  century,  has  superseded  most  of  the  Works  usually 
employed  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  It  had  long  been  felt 
by  our  best  scholars  and  teachers  that  something  better  was  required  than  we  yet 
possessed  in  the  English  language  for  illustrating  the  Antiquities,  Literature,  Mytho- 
logy, and  Geography  of  the  Ancient  Writers,  and  for  enabling  a  diligent  student 
to  read  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner.  It  was  with  a  view  of  supplying  this 
acknowledged  want  that  the  series  of  Classical  Dictionaries  was  undertaken  ;  and  the 
very  favourable  manner  in  which  these  Works  have  been  received  by  the  Scholars  and 
Teachers  of  this  country  demands  from  the  Editor  his  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 
The  approbation  with  which  he  has  been  favoured  has  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in 
the  design  which  he  had  formed  from  the  beginning,  of  preparing  a  series  of  works 
which  might  be  useful  not  only  to  the  scholar  and  the  more  advanced  student,  but 
also  to  those  who  were  entering  on  their  classical  studies.  The  Dictionaries  of  I 
-  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,*  of  M  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology," 
and  of  44  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,"  are  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more 
advanced  scholar ;  but  these  Works  are  on  too  extended  a  scale,  and  enter  too  much 
into  details,  to  be  suitable  for  the  use  of  junior  students.  For  the  latter  class  of  persons 
a  work  is  required  of  the  same  kind  as  Lempriere's  well-known  Dictionary,  containing 
in  a  single  volume  the  most  important  names,  Biographical,  Mythological,  and  Geo- 
graphical, occurring  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  usually  read  in  our  public 
schools.  It  is  invidious  for  an  author  to  speak  of  the  defects  of  his  predecessors ;  but 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  Lempriere's  work,  which  originally  contained  the  most 

serious  mistakes,  has  long  since  become  obsolete ;  and  that  since  the  time  it  was  com- 
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piled  we  have  attained  to  more  correct  knowledge  on  a  vast  number  of  subjects  com- 
prised in  that  work 

The  present  Dictionary  is  designed,  as  already  remarked,  chiefly  to  elucidate  toe 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  usually  read  in  schools ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  not 
been  considered  expedient  to  omit  any  proper  names  connected  with  classical  anti- 
quity, of  which  it  is  expected  that  some  knowledge  ought  to  be  possessed  by  every 
person  who  aspires  to  a  liberal  education.  Accordingly,  while  more  space  has  been 
given  to  the  prominent  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  to  the  more  distinguished 
characters  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  other  names  have  not  been  omitted  altogether, 
but  only  treated  with  greater  brevity.  The  chief  difficulty  which  every  Author  has  to 
contend  with  in  a  Work  like  the  present  is  the  vastness  of  his  subject  and  the 
copiousness  of  his  materials.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  in  all  cases  to  study  the 
greatest  possible  brevity ;  to  avoid  all  discussions ;  and  to  be  satisfied  with  giving 
simply  the  results  at  which  the  best  modern  scholars  have  arrived.  The  Writer  is 
fully  aware  that  in  adopting  this  plan  he  has  frequently  stated  dogmatically  conclusions 
which  may  be  open  to  much  dispute ;  but  he  has  thought  it  better  to  run  this  risk, 
rather  than  to  encumber  and  bewilder  the  junior  student  with  conflicting  opinions. 
With  the  view  likewise  of  economising  space  few  references  have  been  given  to  ancient 
and  modern  writers.  In  fact  such  references  are  rarely  of  service  to  the  persons  for 
whom  such  a  Work  as  the  present  is  intended,  and  serve  more  for  parade  than  for  any 
useful  purpose  ;  and  it  has  been  the  less  necessary  to  give  them  in  this  Work,  as  it  is 
supposed  that  the  persons  who  really  require  them  will  be  in  possession  of  the  larger 
Dictionaries 

The  present  Work  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  parts.  Biography,  Mythology, 
and  Geography,  on  each  of  which  a  few  words  may  be  necessary. 

The  Biographical  portion  may  again  be  divided  into  the  three  departments  of 
History,  Literature,  and  Art.  The  Historical  articles  include  all  the  names  of  any 
importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  era.  Very  few  names 
are  inserted  which  are  not  included  in  this  period  ;  but  still  there  are  some  persons 
who  lived  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  who  could  not  with  propriety  be 
omitted  in  a  Classical  Dictionary.  Such  is  the  case  with  Justinian,  whose  legislation 
has  exerted  such  an  important  influence  upon  the  nations  of  Western  Europe;  with 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  whose  court  lived  Cassiodorus  and  Boethius ; 
and  with  a  few  others.  The  lives  of  the  later  Western  Emperors  and  their  contem- 
poraries are  given  with  greater  brevity  than  the  lives  of  such  persons  as  lived  in  the 
more  important  epochs  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  since  the  students  for  whom  the 
present  Work  is  intended  will  rarely  require  information  respecting  the  later  period 
of  the  empire.  The  Romans,  as  a  general  rule,  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens, 
and  not  under  the  gentile  names;  but  in  cases  where  a  person  is  more  usually 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  his  gens  than  under  that  of  his  cognomen,  be  will  be 
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(band  under  the  former.  Thus,  for  example,  the  two  celebrated  conspirators  against 
Caesar,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  are  given  under  these  names  respectively  ;  though  uni- 
formity would  require,  either  that  Cassius  should  be  inserted  under  his  cognomen  of 
Longinus,  or  Brutus  under  his  gentile  name  of  Junius.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  it  has  been  considered  more  advisable  to  consult  utility,  than  to  adhere  to  any 
prescribed  rule,  which  would  be  attended  with  practical  inconveniences. 

To  the  Literary  articles  considerable  space  has  been  devoted.  Not  only  are  all 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  inserted  whose  works  are  extant,  but  also  all  such  as  exer- 
cised any  important  influence  upon  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  although  their 
writings  have  not  come  down  to  us.  It  has  been  thought  quite  unnecessary,  however, 
to  give  the  vast  number  of  writers  mentioned  only  by  Athenaeus,  Stobaeus,  the  Lexi- 
cographers, and  the  Scholiasts ;  for  though  such  names  ought  to  be  found  in  a  complete 
history  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature,  they  would  be  clearly  out  of  place  in  a  Work 
like  the  present.  In  the  case  of  all  writers  whose  works  are  extant,  a  brief  account 
of  their  works,  as  well  as  of  their  lives,  is  given  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  article  one  or 
two  of  the  best  modern  editions  are  specified.  As  the  present  work  is  designed  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  Classical  writers,  the  Christian  writers  are  omitted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  more  distinguished  Fathers,  who  form  a  constituent  part  of  the 
history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  Byzantine  historians  are,  for  the  same 
reason,  inserted ;  though  in  their  case,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Fathers, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account  either  of  their  lives  or  of  their 
writings. 

The  lives  of  all  the  more  important  Artists  have  been  inserted,  and  an  account  has 
also  been  given  of  their  extant  works.  The  history  of  ancient  Art  has  received  so 
little  attention  from  the  scholars  of  this  country,  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
devote  as  much  space  to  this  important  subject  as  the  limits  of  the  Work  would  allow. 
Accordingly,  Borne  artists  are  noticed  on  account  of  their  celebrity  in  the  history  of 
Art,  although  their  names  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the  ancient  writers.  This 
remark  applies  to  Agasias,  the  sculptor  of  the  Borghese  gladiator,  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Louvre  at  Paris  :  to  Agesander,  one  of  the  sculptors  of  the  group  of 
Laocoon  ;  to  Glycon,  the  sculptor  of  the  Farnese  Hercules ;  and  to  others.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  the  names  of  the  artists  in  Pliny's  long  list  are  omitted,  because 
they  possess  no  importance  in  the  history  of  Art. 

In  writing  the  Mythological  articles  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  indelicate  allusions,  as  the  Work  will  probably  be  much  in  the  bands  of  young 
persons.  It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  discriminate  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology,  that  an  account  of  the  Greek  divinities  is  given  under  their  Greek  names, 
and  of  the  Roman  divinities  under  their  Latin  names,  a  practice  which  is  universally 
adopted  by  the  continental  writers,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  our 
own  scholars,  and  which  is  moreover  of  such  great  utility  in  guarding  against  endless 
confusions  and  mistakes  as  to  require  no  apology  for  its  introduction  into  this  Work. 
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In  the  Geographical  articles,  besides  the  original  sources,  use  has  been  made  of  the 
best  modern  treatises  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  valuable  works  of  travels  in  Greece, 
Italy,  and  the  East,  which  have  appeared  within  the  last  few  years,  both  in  England 
and  in  German/.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  references  to  these  treatises, 
without  interfering  with  the  general  plan  of  the  present  Work ;  but  this  omission  is 
supplied  in  the  u  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography."  It  is  hoped  that  in 
the  Geographical  portion  of  the  Work  very  few  omissions  will  be  discovered  of  names 
occurring  in  the  chief  classical  writers  ;  but  the  great  number  of  names  found  only  in 
Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itineraries,  have  been  purposely  omitted,  except  in 
cases  where  such  names  have  become  of  historical  celebrity,  or  have  given  rise  to 
important  towns  in  modern  timet.  At  the  commencement  of  every  geographical 
article  the  Ethnic  name  and  the  modern  name  have  been  given,  whenever  they  could 
be  ascertained. 

The  present  Edition  has  been  revised,  and  Illustrations  have  been  inserted  for  the 

6  rst  time.    These  illustrations,  which  exceed  750  in  number,  have  reference  to  the 

Mythological,  Biographical,  and  Geographical  articles,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  add 

considerably  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  Work.  The  Mythological  illustrations, 

taken  from  ancient  works  of  art,  give  numerous  representations  of  the  Greek  and 

Roman  divinities,  with  their  various  attributes,  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes,  and  of 

other  mythical  beings.    The  Biographical  illustrations  consist  of  coins  drawn  from 

originals  in  the  British  Museum,  and  exhibit  a  complete  series  of  the  rulers  of  the 

chief  nations  of  antiquity,  such  as  the  Roman  emperors  from  Augustus  to  the  last 

emperor  of  the  West,  the  monarchs  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  founded  by  the  successors 

of  Alexander,  and  various  others.   The  Geographical  illustrations  contain,  in  addition 

to  coins  of  the  more  important  places,  representations  of  public  buildings  and  of  other 

ancient  monuments.   

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

London:  January  1,  1858. 
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ABACAENUM. 

Abacaenum  ('AScuteuww  or  tA  'Aidxcura: 
Ktaxwurot :  nr.  Tripi,  Ru.),  an  ancient  town  of 
the  Sicnli  in  Sicily,  W.  of  Meuana,  and  S.  of 
Tyndaris. 

Abae  f A&u :  'A&ubs :  nr.  Exarcio,  Ru.),  an 
ancient  town  of  Phocis,  on  the  boundaries  of  Boe- 
otia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argive 
Aba*,  but  tee  A  banter.  It  possessed  an  ancient 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  hence  derived 
the  tumame  of  Abanu.  The  temple  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  a 
second  time  by  the  Boeotians  in  the  sacred  war :  it 
wa«  rebuilt  by  Hadrian. 

Abantes  ("A&ures),  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Kuboea.  (Horn.  1L  ii.  536.)  They  are  said  to 
have  been  of  Thracian  origin,  to  have  6rst  settled 
in  Phocis,  where  they  built  Abae,  and  afterwards 
to  have  crossed  over  to  Kuboea.  The  Abantes  of 
Euboea  assisted  in  colonising  several  of  the  Ionic 
cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

Abantlades  ('*.Sam<i8»|j),  any  descendant  of 
Abas,  but  especially  Perseus,  great-grandson  of 
Abas,  and  Acriuus,  son  of  Abas.  A  female  de- 
scendant of  Abu,  as  Danae  and  Atalante,  was 
called  Abantks. 

Abantlaa.  [Abantiadxs.] 

Abantldac  (*AffoKn'8at),  son  of  Paseas,  became 
tyrant  of  Sicyon,  after  murdering  Cliiiiaa,  the  father 
of  Aratos,  &  c  264,  but  was  soon  after  assassinated. 

Abaril  (*Afapis),  son  of  Scuthes,  was  a  Hyper- 
borean priest  of  Apollo,  and  came  from  the  country 
about  the  Caucasus  to  Greece,  while  his  own 
country  was  visited  by  a  plague.  In  his  travels 
through  Greece  he  carried  with  him  an  arrow  as 
the  symbol  of  Apollo,  and  gave  oracles.  His  his- 
uny  is  entirely  mythical,  and  is  related  in  various 
ways :  be  is  said  to  have  taken  no  earthly  food,  and 
to  have  ridden  on  his  arrow,  the  gift  of  Apollo, 
through  the  air.  He  cured  diseases  by  incantations, 
and  delivered  the  world  from  a  plague.  Later 
writers  ascribe  to  him  several  works  ;  but  if  such 
works  were  really  current  in  ancient  times,  they 
were  not  genuine.'  The  time  of  his  appearance  in 
Greece  is  stated  differently :  he  may  perhaps  be 
p'aced  about  n.  c  570. 

Abarnii  (*A<tym  or  'ACnprvt :  ACaprtvt),  a 


ABDOLONYMUa 

town  and  promontory  close  to  Lampsacus  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont 

Abas  (*A«<w).  1.  Son  of  Metanlra,  was 
changed  by  Demeter  into  a  lizard,  because  ha 
mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  bis  mother,  and  drunk 
eagerly  to  quench  her  thirst— 2.  Twelfth  king  of 
Argos,  son  of  Lynccusand  Hypermnestra,  grandson 
of  Danaus,  and  father  of  Acrisius  and  Proetua, 
When  he  informed  his  hither  of  the  death  of 
Danaus,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  shield  of  his 
grandfather,  which  was  sacred  to  Hera,  This 
shield  performed  various  marvels,  and  the  mere 
sight  of  it  could  reduce  a  revolted  people  to  sub- 
mission. He  is  described  as  a  successful  conqueror 
and  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Abae  in  Phocis, 
and  of  the  Pelagic  Argos  in  Thessaly. 

Abdera  (rd  "A^pa,  Abdera,  ae,  and  Abdera, 
oruni:  *A«3i>p«TTjt,  Abderites  and  Abdenta).  1. 
{Polystilo\  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Nestus,  which  flowed  through  the  town.  Ac- 
cording to  mythology,  it  was  founded  by  Hercules 
in  honour  of  his  favourite  Abdkrus  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  history,  it  was  colonised  by  Timesius  of 
Clazomenae  about  u.  c  656.  Timesius  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  Thracians,  and  the  town  was  colo- 
nised a  second  time  by  the  inhabitants  of  Teos  in 
Ionia,  who  settled  there  after  their  own  town  had 
been  taken  by  the  Persians  B.  c  544.  Abdera 
was  a  flourishing  town  when  Xerxes  invadvd 
Greece,  and  continued  a  place  of  importance  under 
the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  free  city.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Democritus,  Protagoras,  Anaxarchut, 
and  other  distinguished  men  ;  but  its  inhabitant* 
notwithstanding  were  accounted  stupid,  and  an 
M  Abderite"  was  a  term  of  reproach.  — 3.  (Adra)% 
a  town  of  Hitpnnia  Baetica  on  the  coast,  founded 
by  the  Phoenician*. 

Abderna  ("AffSijpwj),  a  favourite  of  Hercules, 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares  of  Dioniedea,  which 
Hercules  had  given  him  to  pursue  the  Butanes. 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Abdera 
in  honour  of  him. 

AbdolSnymua  or  Abdalonimus,  also  called 
Ballonymus,  a  gardener,  but  of  royal  descent.  Has 
made  king  of  bidon  by  Alexander  the  Great 
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Abulia  or  Amelia  (Abell&nus :  Avclla  vecckta), 
a  town  of  Campania,  not  far  from  Nola,  founded 
by  the  Chalcidiana  in  Euboea.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  applet,  whence  Virgil  (Aen.  vii.  740)  call* 
U  mdli/'ira,  and  for  its  great  hazel-nuts,  nuces 

AvtHdndf,, 

Abelilnom  (Abelllnas:  AveUino),  a  town  of 
the  Hirpini  in  Samnium,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Sab.ttus. 

Abgirui,  Acb&rua,  or  Augarus  (*A4>apo$, 

'Arfapot,  AGyapoi ),  a  name  common  to  many  rulers 
of  Edcssa,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Osrhoene  in 
Mesopotamia,  Of  these  rulers  one  is  supposed  by 
Eusebius  to  hare  been  tbe  author  of  a  letter 
written  to  Christ,  which  he  found  in  a  church  at 
F.dessa  and  translated  from  the  Syriac  The  letter 
is  believed  to  be  spurious. 

Abla  (t)  A€la :  nr.  Zarnata),  a  town  of  Mes- 
senia,  on  the  Messcnian  gulf.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  same  town  as  the  Ire  of  the  Iliad  (ix.  292), 
and  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  Abia  in  honour  of 
Abia,  the  nurse  of  Hyllus,  a  son  of  Hercules.  At  a 
later  time  Abia  belonged  to  the  Achaean  League. 

Abli  ("AGuh),  a  tribe  mentioned  by  Homer  (II. 
ziii.  6),  and  apparently  a  Thracian  people.  This 
matter  is  discussed  by  Strabo  (p.  29fi). 

AbDa  (Td  "AffiAo :  'AffiAijuJr),  a  town  of  Cocle- 
Syria,  afterwards  called  Claudiopolis,  and  the  capi 
tal  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene  (Luke,  iii.  I).  The 
position  seems  doubtful.  A  town  of  the  same  name 
is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  being  60  stadia  E.  of 
the  Jordan. 

Abis&rei  (*A*«ra>i|i),  also  called  Embisanis, 
an  Indian  king  beyond  the  river  H  y  das  pea,  sent 
embassies  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  not  only 
allowed  him  to  retain  his  kingdom,  but  increased 
it,  and  on  his  death  appointed  his  son  his  successor. 

Abn6ba  Mons,  the  range  of  hills  covered  by 
the  Black  Forest  in  Germany,  not  a  single  moun- 
tain. 

Abdoitlchos  ("A&ivou  Tf?xo»X  a  town  of  Pa- 
phlagonia  on  the  Black  Sea,  with  a  harbour,  after- 
wards called  Ionopolis  ('Iw^iroAij),  whence  its 
modern  name  Jneftoli,  the  birth-place  of  the  pre- 
tended prophet  Alexander,  of  whom  Lucian  has 
left  us  an  account. 

Aborigines,  the  original  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try, equivalent  to  the  Greek  a{n6x.9airts.  But  the 
Aborigines  in  Italy  are  not  in  the  Latin  writers 
the  original  inhabitants  of  all  Italy,  but  the  name 
of  an  ancient  people  who  drove  the  Siculi  out  of 
Latium,  and  there  became  the  progenitors  of  the 
Latini. 

Aborrhas  ( 'AS6^>xs  ■.  Khabur\  a  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  joins  that  river  on  the  east  side 
near  Arccsium.  It  is  called  the  Araxes  by  Xeno- 
phon  (A nab.  u  4.  §  19).  and  was  crossed  by  the 
army  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  in  the  march  from 
Sardis  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  a.  c.  401. 
A  branch  of  this  river,  which  rises  near  Nisibis, 
and  is  now  called  Jakhjakhah,  is  probably  the  an- 
cient Mygdonius.  The  Khabur  rises  near  Orfah, 
and  is  joined  near  the  lake  of  Kbatuniyah  by  the 
Jakhjakhah,  after  which  the  united  stream  flows 
into  the  Euphrates.  The  course  of  the  Khabur  is 
Terr  incorrectly  represented  in  the  maps. 

Abrad&taa  ('AGpa&drai ),a  king  of  Susa  and  an 
ally  of  tbe  Assyrians  against  Cyrus,  according  to 
Xenophon's  Cyropaedia.  His  wife  Panthea  was 
taken  on  the  conquest  of  the  Assyrian  camp.  In 
coi.fceqieiKo  of  the  honourable  treatment  which  she 


received  from  Cyrus,  Abradatas  joined  the  latter 
with  his  forces.  He  fell  in  battle,  while  fighting 
against  the  Egyptians.  Inconsolable  at  her  lose, 
Panthea  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Cyrus  had  a 
high  mound  raised  in  honour  of  them. 

Abrincatui,  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugdunensia  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Avrunckes. 

Abrdcomas  ('A6>>o*6fias),  one  of  the  satraps  of 
Axtoxerxes  Mnemon,  was  sent  with  an  army,  tc 
oppose  Cyrus  on  his  march  into  Upper  Asia,  b.  c 
401.  He  retreated  on  the  approach  of  Cyras,  but  d  d 
not  join  the  king  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 

Abronychus  {'Atp6rvxot\  an  Athenian,  served 
in  the  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  and  was  subsequently 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta  with  Thnnistocles  and 
Aristides  respecting  the  fortifications  of  Athens. 

Abrdtduum,  mother  of  Thbmirtoclbs. 

Abrdtonum  ('AfyoVoror :  Sabari  or  Old  Tri- 
poli), a  city  on  tbe  coast  of  Africa,  between  the 
Syrtes,  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  ;  a  colony 
under  the  Romans.  It  was  also  called  Sab  rata 
and  Neapolis,  and  it  formed,  with  Oca  and  Leptis 
Magna,  the  African  Tripoli*. 

Absyrtldes  or  Apsyrtldes,  sc.  insulae  ('A^ui*. 
rlSfs :  Otfrso  and  O$ero\  the  name  of  two  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Illyricum.  According  to  one  tra- 
dition Absyrtus  was  slain  in  these  islands  by  his 
sister  Medea  and  by  Jason. 

Absyrtus  or  ApsyrtoJ  ("A^prot).  son  of 
Aeetea,  king  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of  Medea. 
When  Medea  fled  with  Jason,  she  took  her  brother 
Absyrtus  with  her ;  and  when  she  was  nearly 
overtaken  by  her  father,  she  murdered  Absyrtus, 
cut  his  body  in  pieces  and  strewed  them  on  the 
mad,  that  her  father  might  thus  be  detained  by 
gathering  the  limbs  of  his  child.  Tomi,  the  place 
where  this  horror  was  committed,  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  W/w**,  "cut."  Accord- 
ing to  another  tradition  Absyrtus  did  not  accompany 
Medea,  but  was  sent  out  by  his  father  in  pursuit 
of  her.  He  overtook  her  in  Corcyra,  where  she 
had  been  kindly  received  by  king  Aldnous,  who 
refused  to  surrender  her  to  Absyrtus.  When  he 
overtook  her  a  second  time  in  certain  islands  off  tbe 
Illyrian  coast,  he  was  slain  by  Jason.  The  son  of 
Aeetes,  who  was  murdered  by  Medea,  is  called  by 
some  writers  Aegialcus. 

Abfllites  ('AfovAfnft ),  the  satrap  of  Susiana, 
surrendered  Susa  to  Alexander.  The  satrapy  was 
restored  to  him  by  Alexander,  but  he  and  his  son 
Oxyathres  were  afterwards  executed  by  Alexander 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed. 

Aburnus  Yalena.  [Valens.] 

Abas  (Humber\  a  river  in  Britain. 

Abydenus  ('AGuSth'os),  a  Greek  historian,  wrote 
a  history  of  Assyria.  His  date  is  uncertain:  be 
made  use  of  the  works  of  Megasthenes  and  Berosus, 
and  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  His  work  was  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  chronology.  The  fragments 
of  his  history  have  been  published  by  Scaliger,  De 
EmtndaHme  Temporum.  and  Richter,  Berori  ChaL 
daeorum  J/utoriae,  &c.  Lips.  1825. 

Abfdos  ('A*,** :  'A€vS^6s).  L  A  town  of 
theTroad  on  the  Hclletipont,  and  a  Milesian  colony. 
It  was  nearly  opposite  to  Sextos,  but  a  little  lower 
down  the  stream.  The  bridge  of  boats  which 
Xerxes  constructed  over  the  IK-llespont,  a.  a  4  HO, 
commenced  a  little  higher  up  than  Abydos,  and 
touched  the  European  shore  between  Sestos  and 
Madytus.  The  site  of  Abydos  is  a  little  N.  of 
Sultania  or  the  old  castle  of  Asia,  which  is  opposite 
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to  the  old  castle  of  Europe.  — 2.  (Nr.  Amlat  el 
Maifoon  and  El  BirUk,  Ha.),  a  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile  ;  once  second 
only  to  Thebes,  but  in  Strata's  time  (a.  d.  14) 
k  small  village.  It  had  a  temple  of  Osiris  and  a 
Memn<mtum%  both  still  standing,  and  an  oracle. 
Here  was  found  the  inscription  known  as  the  Table 
ofAbyJot,  which  contains  a  list  of  the  Egyptian 
kings. 

Abyla  or  Ablla  Mons  or  Column*  (*Afw*»j  or 
%SttK<t)  trrqKTf  or  Spos :  Jebel  ZaioxU,  L  e.  J  pes' 
Hdi,  above  Cfeato),  a  mountain  in  Mauretania  Tin- 
gitana,  forming  the  E.  extremity  of  the  S.  or 
African  coast  of  the  Fretum  Gaditanum.  This  and 
M.  Calpe  (Gibraltar),  opposite  to  it  on  the  Spanish 
coast,  were  called  the  Column*  of  Hercules,  from 
the  fable  that  they  were  originally  one  mountain, 
which  was  torn  asunder  by  Hercules. 

A<>afta11if  ('AicaicaAAis),  daughter  of  Minos,  by 
whom  Apollo  begot  a  son  Miletus,  as  well  as  other 
children.  Acacallis  was  in  Crete  a  common  name 
tor  x  narcissus. 

Acaceslum  ^Axarhaior:  'Akcuc{)(tios\  a  town 
of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  of  the  same  name. 

Acaceslus  fA«a/nf<rti>r),  a  surname  of  Hermes, 
for  which  Homer  uses  the  form  AcaoeUs.  Some 
writers  derive  it  from  the  Arcadian  town  of  Acacc- 
siura,  in  which  he  was  believed  to  have  been 
brought  up  ;  other*  from  waxof,  and  suppose  it  to 
nitMii  -  the  god  who  does  not  hurt."  The  same 
surname  is  given  to  Prometheus,  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  its  meaning  is  that  of  benefactor  or 
deliverer  from  evil. 

Acacetes.  [Acacksics.] 

Acidemia  {'AMaHnua  or  'AxaitHfjIa :  also 
Academia  in  the  older  Latin  writers),  a  piece  of 
Und  on  the  Cephissua,  6  stadia  from  Athens, 
originally  belonging  to  the  hero  Acadbmur,  and 
subsequently  a  gymnasium,  which  was  adorned  by 
Canon  with  pl;me  and  olive  plantations  statues, 
and  other  works  of  art.  Here  taught  Plato,  who 
possessed  a  piece  ot  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
alter  him  hia  followers,  who  were  hence  called  the 
Jcudemici,  or  Academic  philosophers.  When  Sulla 
besieged  Athens  in  a.  c  H7,  he  cut  down  the  plane 
trees  in  order  to  construct  his  military  machines  ; 
but  the  place  was  restored  soon  afterwards.  Cicero 
gave  the  name  of  Academia  to  his  villa  near  Puteoli, 
where  he  wrote  his  **  Quaestiones  Aiademicae." 

Academic!.  [Acadbmia.] 

A  can  emu»  ('AKdoiuios ),  an  Attic  hero,  who  be- 
trayed to  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  they  invaded 
Af.ica  to  liberate  their  sister  Helen,  that  she  was 
kept  concealed  at  Aphidnae.  For  this  the  Tyn- 
dands  always  showed  him  gratitude,  and  whenever 
the  Lacedaemonians  invaded  Attica,  they  spar  d 
tie  land  belonging  to  Acndemus.  [Academia.] 

Acalandrua  (Sdandrei/a),  a  river  in  Lucaiua, 
Sowing  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentum. 

AcAmaa  ('A*duai).  1.  Son  of  Theseus  and 
Phaedra,  accompanied  Diomedcs  to  Troy  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  Helen.  I  hiring  his  stay  at  Troy 
he  won  the  affection  of  Laodice,  daughter  of  Priam, 
and  begot  by  her  a  son,  Munitus.  He  was  one  of 
the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse  at  the 
taking  of  Troy.  The  Attic  tribe  Acamantis  de- 
rived its  name  from  hiin.  -"2.  Son  of  Antenor  and 
Theano,  one  of  the  bravest  Trojans,  slain  by  Me- 
rionea.™  3.  Son  of  Eu&^orus,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Thracians  in  the  Trojan  war,  slain  by  the  Te- 
kauHHuai,  Ajax. 


Acanthus  ("A/ta^or:  'Aitd^ios).  1.  (Nr.  £Vso, 
Ru.),  a  town  on  the  Isthmus,  which  connects  the 
peninsula  of  Athos  with  Chalcidice.  It  was  founded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Andros,  and  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  from  the  time  of 
Xerxes  to  that  of  the  Roman*.— 2.  (DcuJmr),  a 
town  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  120  stadia  S.  of 
Memphis,  with  a  temple  of  Osiris. 

Ac  am  an  {'Aicapvav,  -avos),  one  of  the  Epigoni, 
son  of  Alcmaeon  and  CallirrhoE,  and  brother  of 
Arophoterus.  Their  father  was  murdered  by  Phe- 
geus,  when  they  were  very  young,  and  CaUirrhoe' 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow  quickly, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  father.  The  prayer  was  granted,  and  A  car- 
nan  with  his  brother  slew  Pbegeus,  his  wife,  and 
his  two  sons.  The  inhabitants  of  Psophis,  where 
the  sons  had  been  slain,  pursued  the  murderers  as 
far  as  Tegea,  where,  however,  they  were  received 
and  rescued.  They  afterwards  went  to  Epirua, 
where  A  cam  an  founded  the  state  called  after  him 
Acarnania. 

Acarnania  fAicapraWa :  'Aitapvdv,  -avot\  the 
most  westerly  province  of  Greece,  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Ambracian  gulf,  on  the  \V.  and 
S.  W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  N.  E.  by  Amphi- 
lochia,  which  is  sometimes  included  in  Acarnania, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Aetolia,  from  which  at  a  later 
time  it  was  separated  by  the  Achelous.  The  name 
of  Acarnania  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  the  land  was  inhabited  by  the 
Taphii,  Teleboae,  and  Leleges,  and  subsequently  by 
the  Curetes,  who  emigrated  from  Aetolia  and  settled 
there.  At  a  later  time  a  colony  from  Argos,  said  to 
have  been  led  by  Acahnan,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon, 
settled  in  the  country.  In  the  seventh  century  B.  c 
the  Corinthians  founded  several  towns  on  the  coast. 
The  Acarnanians  first  emerge  from  obscurity  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  n.  a  431. 
They  were  then  a  rude  people,  living  by  piracy 
and  robbery,  and  they  always  remained  behind  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  in  civilization  and  refinement. 
They  were  good  slingers,  and  are  praised  for  their 
fidelity  and  courage.  The  different  towns  formed 
a  League  with  a  Stratcgus  at  their  head  in  the 
time  of  war:  the  members  of  the  League  met  at 
Strata*,  and  subsequently  at  Thyrium  or  Leucas. 
Under  the  Romans  Acarnania  formed  part  of  the 
province  of  Macedonia. 

Acaatna  ("Akcuttoj  ),  son  of  Pelias, king  of  Iolcus, 
and  of  Anaxibia  or  Philomache.  He  was  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  also  took  part  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt.  His  sisters  were  seduced  by  Medea  to  cut 
up  their  father  and  boil  him,  in  order  to  make  him 
young  again.  Acastus,  in  consequence,  drove  Jason 
and  Medea  from  Iolcus,  and  instituted  funeral 
games  in  honour  of  his  father.  During  these  games 
Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  also  called  Hip* 
polytc,  fell  in  love  with  Pel e us,  whom  Acastus  had 
purified  from  the  murder  of  Eurytion.  When  Peleus 
refused  to  listen  to  her  addresses,  she  accused  him 
to  her  husband  of  having  attempted  her  dishonour. 
Shortly  afterwards,  when  Acastus  and  Peleus  were 
hunting  on  mount  Pelion,  and  the  latter  bad  fallen 
asleep,  Acastus  took  his  sword  from  him,  and  left 
him  alone.  He  was  in  consequence  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Centaurs  ;  but  he  was  saved  by  Chiron  or 
Hermes,  returned  to  Acastus,  and  killed  him  toge- 
ther with  his  wife. 

Acbarus.    [  A  uu 

Acca    Laaxentla  or  Larentla,  a  mythical 
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woman  in  early  Roman  story.  According  to  one 
account,  in  the  reign  of  Ancua  Martiua  a  servant 
(arJituut)  of  the  temple  of  Herculea  invited  the 
god  to  a  game  of  dice,  promising  that  if  he  should 
lose  the  game,  he  would  treat  the  god  with  a  re- 
past and  a  beautiful  woman.  When  the  god  had 
conquered  the  servant,  the  latter  shut  up  Acca 
Laurentia  together  with  a  well-stored  table  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  On  the  following  morning  the 
god  advised  her  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  first 
wealthy  man  she  should  meet  She  succeeded  in 
making  Carutius  or  Tarrutiua,  an  Etruscan,  love 
and  marry  her.  After  his  death  she  inherited  his 
large  property,  which  she  left  to  the  Roman  people. 
Ancua,  in  gratitude  for  this,  allowed  her  to  be 
buried  in  the  Velabrum,  and  instituted  an  annual 
festival,  the  Larcntalia,  at  which  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  Lares.  According  to  another  account, 
Acca  Laurentia  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Fau- 
stulus  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus  after 
the}*  had  been  taken  from  the  she-wolf.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  again  she  was  not  the  wife  of 
Faustulua,  but  a  prostitute  who  from  her  mode  of 
life  was  called  lupa  by  the  shepherds,  and  who  left 
the  property  she  gained  in  that  way  to  the  Roman 
people.  Thus  much  seems  certain,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  stories,  that  she  was  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Lares, 
from  which  her  name  Larentia  seem*  to  be  de- 
rived. 

L.  Acclua  or  Attloj,  an  early  Roman  tragic 
poet  and  the  son  of  a  frcedman,  was  born  a.  c.  1 70, 
and  lived  to  a  great  age.  Cicero,  when  a  young 
man,  frequently  conversed  with  him.  His  tragedies 
were  chiefly  imitated  from  the  Greek,  but  he  also 
wrote  some  on  Roman  subjects  (/Vueteafato)  ;  one 
of  which,  entitled  Hrutus,  wns  probably  in  honour 
of  his  patron  D.  Brutus.  We  possess  only  fragments 
of  his  tragedies,  but  they  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
admiration  by  the  ancient  writers.  Accius  also  wrote 
Annate*  in  verse,  containing  the  history  of  Rome, 
like  those  of  Enuius ;  and  a  prose  work,  hibri  Dittus- 
orr/iou,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  history  of  poetry. 
The  fragments  of  his  tragedies  are  given  by  Bo  the, 
J'vet.  Stmici  Latin,  vol.  v.  Lips.  1834  :  and  those 
of  the  Didascalia  by  Mndvig,  De  L.  AUii  Didu*- 
culih  Comment.  Hafuiae,  1831. 

Acco,  a  chief  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul,  who  in- 
duced hi*  countrymen  to  revolt  against  Caesar,  a  c. 
S3,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 

Act.  [PTOLKMAia.] 

Acerbas,  a  Tyrian  priest  of  Hercules,  who  mar- 
ried Klissa,  the  sister  of  king  Pygmalion.  He  had 
concealed  his  treasures  in  the  earth,  knowing  the 
avarice  of  Pygmalion,  but  he  was  murdered  by 
Pygmalion,  who  hoped  to  obtain  his  treasures 
tli rough  his  sister.  The  prudence  of  Elissa  saved 
the  treasures,  and  she  emigrated  from  Phoenicia. 
In  this  account,  taken  from  Justin,  Acerbas  is  the 
Mine  person  aa  Sichaeua,  and  Elissa  the  same  as 
Dido  in  Virgil  (Aem.  ».  343,  seq.).  The  names 
in  Justin  are  undoubtedly  more  correct  than  in 
Virgil  ;  for  Virgil  here,  as  in  other  cases,  has 
changed  a  foreign  name  into  one  more  convenient 
to  hiin. 

Acerrao  (Acerrlnus).  L  (Aetrra),  a  town  in 
Campania  on  the  Clanius,  received  the  Roman  fran- 
chise in  ft.  c  S32.  It  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal, 
but  was  rebuilt — 3.  (GVrra),  a  town  of  the  Insu- 
brvs  in  G  allia  Transpadana. 

Acortojomea  CA««pc-«*id>ni)t  a  aurname  of 


I Apollo  expressive  of  his  beautiful  haii  which  waa 
never  cut  or  shorn. 
Aoesai  fAa-svof),  a  native  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
famed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with  variegated 
patterns  (polynitarim).  He  and  his  son  Helicon 
were  the  first  who  made  a  peplus  for  Athena  Po- 
liaa.  They  must  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
Euripides  and  Plato,  who  mention  this  peplus. 

Acesines  ('Aa-foirnt).  L  (Chrmmb),  a  river 
in  India,  into  which  the  Hy  das  pes  flows,  and 
which  itself  flows  into  the  Indus.-™2.  (Alcumlara), 
a  river  in  Sicily,  near  Tauromenium. 

AcoatOS  ('Asr^rrnt),  son  of  a  Trojan  woman  of 
the  name  of  Egesta  or  Segesta,  who  was  sent  by 
her  father  to  Sicily,  that  she  might  not  be  devoured 
by  the  monsters  which  infested  the  territory  ol 
Troy.  When  Egesta  arrived  in  Sicily,  the  river- 
god  Crimisus  begot  by  her  a  son  Acestes,  who  wax 
afterwards  regarded  as  the  hero  who  had  founded 
the  town  of  Segesta.  Aeneas  on  his  arrival  in 
Sicily,  was  hospitably  received  by  Acestes. 

AcMtor  {'Ait4<rrctp).  1.  Sumamed  &m»m,  on 
account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  tragic  poet  at 
Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes.—  2. 
A  sculptor  of  Cnossus,  who  flourished  about  a.  c 
452. 

Aohaea  ('Axofo,  from  &xot,  u  grief" \  **  the 
distressed  one,"  a  surname  of  Demeter  at  Athens, 
so  called  on  account  of  her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
her  daughter. 

Aobitei  (*Ax«uof),  one  of  the  chief  Hellenic 
races,  were  according  to  tradition  descended  from 
Achaeus,  who  was  the  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa, 
and  grandson  of  Hellen.  The  Achaei  originally 
dwelt  in  Theasaly,  and  from  thence  migrated  to 
Peloponnesus,  the  whole  of  which  became  subject 
to  them  with  the  exception  of  Arcadia,  and  the 
country  afterwards  called  Achaia.  As  they  were 
the  ruling  nation  in  Peloponnesus  in  the  heroic 
times.  Homer  frequently  gives  the  name  of  Achari 
to  the  collective  Greeks.  On  the  conquest  of  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclidac  and 
the  Dorians  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  many 
of  the  Achaei  under  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes, 
left  their  country  and  took  possession  of  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Peloponnesus  then  called  Aegialea, 
and  inhabited  by  the  lonians,  whom  they  ex  pel  U  d 
from  the  country,  which  wiu  hencefoith  culled 
Achaia.  The  expelied  Ioniiins  migrated  to  At- 
tica and  Asia  Minor.  The  Achaei  vtilrd  in  12 
cities:  Pellene,  Aegira,  Aegae,  Mum,  lleliee, 
Aegium,  Rhypae,  Patrae,  Pharac,  Olenus.  Dvme, 
and  Tritaea.  These  cities  are  said  to  have  boon 
governed  by  Tisamenus  and  his  descendants  till 
°gyRe$»  aP°n  whose  death  a  democratical  form  of 
government  was  established  in  each  state  ;  but  the 
twelve  states  formed  a  league  for  mutual  defence 
and  protection.  In  the  Persian  war  the  Achaei 
took  no  part ;  and  they  had  little  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece  till  the  time  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander.  In  B.C.  *28l  the  Achaei,  who  were  then 
subject  to  the  Macedonian*,  resolved  to  renew  their 
ancient  league  for  the  purpose  of  slinking  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
celebrated  Achaean  League.  It  at  first  consisted 
of  only  four  towns,  Dyitie,  Patrae,  Tritaea,  and 
Pharae,  but  was  subsequently  joined  by  the  other 
towns  of  Achaia  with  the  exception  of  Olenus  and 
Helice.  It  did  not  however,  obtain  much  im- 
portance till  ft.  c.  2*>1,  wheu  Aratus  united  to  it 
his  native  town,  Sicyou,    To*,  example  of  Sicyun 
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followed  by  Corinth  and  many  other  towns  in 
Greece,  and  the  League  soon  became  the  chief  po- 
litical power  in  Greece.  At  length  the  Achaei  de- 
clared war  against  the  Romans,  who  destroyed  the 
League,  and  thus  pot  an  end  to  the  independence 
of  Greece.  Corinth,  then  the  chief  town  of  the 
League,  was  taken  by  the  Roman  general  Mum- 
mioa,  in  B.  c.  146,  and  the  whole  of  southern 
Greece  made  a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of 
Acbaia.  The  different  states  composing  the 
Achaean  league  had  equal  rights.  The  assemblies 
of  the  League  were  held  twice  a  year,  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  in  a  grove  of  Zeus  Homa- 
tryrius  near  Aeginm.  At  these  assemblies  all  the 
business  of  the  League  was  conducted,  and  at  the 
•pring  meeting  the  public  functionaries  were  chosen. 
These  were: — 1.  a  Strategus  (<rrp<tnfy6s)  or  Ge- 
neral, and  an  Hipparchus  (Tnropxo?)  or  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry  ;  2.  a  Secretary  (ypafi~ 
partus)  •  and  3.  ten  Demiurgi  (SyjmovpyoL,  also 
called  6pxovrts\  who  appear  to  have  had  the  right 
the  assembly.  For  further  particu- 
lars we  Did.  rf  AnL,  art  Achaicum  Foedus. 

Achaemenes  i  'Axa-M^lO-  L  The  ancestor  of 
the  Persian  kings,  who  (bunded  the  family  of  the 
Adarmenidae  (' Axtuntvlieu\  which  was  the  noblest 
family  of  the  Pasargadae,  the  noblest  of  the  Per- 
sian tribes.  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective 
Aeha+numius  in  the  sense  of  Persian.  — 2.  Son 
of  Dan  us  I.,  governor  of  Egypt,  commanded  the 
Egyptian  fleet  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece,  &  a  480.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  in 
battle  by  Inanis  the  Libyan,  a  c  460. 

Achaexnenldes,  or  Achcmenldes,  son  of  Ada- 
mastus  of  Ithaca,  and  a  companion  of  Ulysses, 
who  left  him  behind  in  Sicily,  when  he  fled  from 
the  Cyclops.  Here  he  was  found  by  Aeneas,  who 
took  him  with  him. 

Aehaeus  ('Axa<4t)>  1.  Son  of  Xuthus,  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Achaki.  — 2.  Governor 
under  Antiochus  III.  of  all  Asia  W.  of  mount 
Taurus.  He  revolted  against  Antiochus,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  latter,  taken  prisoner  at  Sard  is,  and 
put  to  death,  B.  c.  214.  —  3.  Of  Eretria  in  Euboea, 
a  tragic  poet,  born  B.  c  484.  In  447,  he  contended 
with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  though  he 
subsequently  brought  out  many  dramas,  according 
to  some  as  many  as  34  or  40,  be  nevertheless 
only  gained  the  prize  once.  In  the  satyrical  drama 
h»*  possessed  considerable  merit.  The  fragments  of 
his  pieces  have  been  published  by  Urlichs,  Bonn, 
1834. 

AchiU  (*Axb1b:  'Ax<uos).  L  The  northern 
cna.*t  of  the  Peloponnesus,  originally  called  Aegialea 
<Af>ot\«io)  or  Aegialus  (AfyioAdr),  i.e.  the  coast- 
land,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian 
gulf  and  the  Ionian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  El  is  and  Ar- 
cadia, on  the  W.  by  the  Ionian  sea,' and  on  the  E. 
by  Sicyonia.  It  was  a  narrow  slip  of  country  slop- 
ing down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The 
coast  is  generally  low,  and  ha*  few  good  ports. 
Respecting  its  inhabitants  see  AcHabi.— 2.  A 
district  in  Thessaly,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  seat  of  the  Achaei.  It  retained  the 
name  of  Achaiain  the  time  of  Herodotus.— 3.  The 
Roman  province,  included  Peloponnesns  and  north- 
ern Greece  S.  of  Thessaly.  It  was  formed  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean  League  in  &  c.  146, 
and  hence  derived  its  name. 

Achamae  ('AxaproJ :  'AxapMfe,  PI.  *Axa/>vfi»), 
the  principal  demos  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
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Oeneis,  60  stadia  N.  of  Athens,  possessed  a  rough 

and  warlike  population,  who  were  able  to  furnish 
8000  hoplitae  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Their  land  was  fertile  and  they 
carried  on  a  considerable  traffic  in  charcoal.  Ona 
of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  bears  the  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  demus. 

Acharrae,  a  town  in  Thessaliotis  in  Thessaly, 
on  the  river  Pamiaus. 

Achate*  (Dirillo),  a  river  in  southern  Sicily,  be- 
tween Camarina  and  Gela,  in  which  the  first  agate 
ia  said  to  have  been  found. 

Achoioldes,  a  surname  of  the  Sirens,  the 
daughters  of  Achclous  and  a  Muse :  also  a  surname 
of  water-nymphs. 

Ach&lfius  (  Ax«a^oj, 'Ax«*<4*ot  in  Horn.:  A*j>ro 
Potamo),  more  anciently  called  Thoas,  Axenus, 
and  Thestius,  the  largest  river  in  Greece.  It 
rises  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  flows  southward,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Acarnania  and  Ae~ 
tolia,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea  opposite  the 
islands  called  Echinadea  It  is  about  130  miles  in 
length.  The  god  of  this  river  is  described  as  tha 
son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  as  the  eldest  of 
his  3000  brothers.  He  fought  with  Hercules  f« 
Deianira,  but  was  conquered  in  the  contest.  He 
then  took  the  form  of  a  bull,  but  was  again  over* 
come  by  Hercules,  who  deprived  him  of  one  of  his 
horns,  which  however  he  recovered  by  giving  up 
the  horn  of  Amaltbea.  According  to  Ovid  {Met. 
ix.  87),  the  Naiads  changed  the  born  which  Her- 
cules took  from  Achelous  into  the  horn  of  plenty. 
Achelous  was  from  the  earliest  times  considered  to 
be  a  great  divinity  throughout  Greece,  and  was 
invoked  in  prayers,  sacrifices,  Ac  On  several 
coins  of  Acarnania  the  god  is  represented  as  a 
bull  with  the  head  of  an  old  man.  —  Achelous  was 
also  the  name  of  a  river  in  Arcadia,  and  of  another 
in  Thessaly. 

Achemenldes  [Achakmbnidks.] 

Acheron  ('Ax«pw),  the  name  of  several  rivers, 
all  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  lower  world.— L  A  river  in 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  which  flows  through  the  lake 
Acherusia  into  the  Ionian  sea.  — 2.  A  river  in 
Elis  which  flows  into  the  Alpheus.  —  3.  A  river 
in  southern  Italy  in  Bruttii,  on  which  Alexander 
of  Epirus  perished.  — 4.  The  river  of  the  lower 
world,  round  which  the  shades  hover,  and  into 
which  the  Pyriphlegethon  and  Cocytns  flow.  Iu 
late  writers  the  name  of  Acheron  is  used  in  a  ge- 
neral sense  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  lower 
world.  The  Etruscans  were  acquainted  with  the 
worship  of  Acheron  (Acheruns)  from  very  early 
times,  as  we  must  infer  from  their  Acheruntid  Ubn, 
which  treated  of  the  deification  of  souls,  and  of  the 
sacrifices  (AcherurUia  sacra)  by  which  this  was  to 
be  effected. 

Acherontla.  L  {Acerenza\,  a  town  in  Apulia 
on  a  summit  of  Mount  Vultur,  whence  Horace 
(Carm.  iu.  4.  14)  speaks  of  cel*us  nudum  AcJ>*- 
nm/iae.— 2.  A  town  on  the  river  Acheron,  in 
Bruttii.    [Achkron,  No.  3.] 

Acherflala  ('Ax«powa(a  Ai>mj  or  'Ax'Pow^X 
the  name  of  several  lakes  and  swamps,  which,  like 
the  various  rivers  of  the  name  of  Acheron,  were  at 
some  time  believed  to  be  connected  %uith  the  lower 
world,  until  at  last  the  Acherusia  came  to  be  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  lower  world  itself.  The  lake 
to  which  this  belief  seems  to  have  been  first  at- 
tached was  the  Acherusia  in  Thesprotia,  through 
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which  the  Acheron  flowed.  Other  lakes  or  swamps 
of  the  same  name  were  near  Hermione  in  Argolis, 
between  Cumae  and  cape  Misenum  in  Campania, 
and  lastly  in  Egypt,  near  Memphis.  —  Acherusia 
was  also  the  name  of  a  peninsula,  near  Ht-raclea  in 
Bithynia,  with  a  deep  chasm,  into  which  Hercules 
in  said  to  have  descended  to  bring  up  the  dog  Cer- 
berus. 

Achetum,  a  small  town  in  Sicily,  the  site  of 
which  is  uncertain. 

Achilla  or  Acholla  ("Ax«XXo:  'AxoXXcuot, 
Achillitanus :  El  A  link.  Ru  ),  a  town  on  the  sea* 
coa»t  of  Africa,  in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (By* 
sacena),  a  little  above  the  northern  point  of  the 
Syrtis  Minor. 

Achillas  ('Ax-XAfit),  one  of  the  guardians  of 
the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and  com- 
mander of  the  troops,  when  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt, 
B.  c  48.  It  was  he  and  L.  Septimius  who  killed 
Pompey.  He  subsequently  joined  the  eunuch  Po- 
thinus  in  resisting  Caesar,  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Alexandria.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  Arsinc*,  the  youngest 
sister  of  Ptolemy,  B.  c.  47. 

Achilles  (  Ax-AAfwt),  the  great  hero  of  the  Iliad. 
—  Homeric  dory.  Achilles  was  the  son  of  Peleus, 
king  of  the  Myrmidnnes  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly, 
and  of  the  Nereid  Thetis.  From  his  father'*  name 
he  is  often  called  /'e/fc/ss,  Peleiadr*^  or  /Wloa, 
and  from  his  grandfather's.  Aeacides.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  Phoenix,  who  taught  him  eloquence  and 
the  arts  of  war,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Trojan 
war.  In  the  healing  art  he  was  instructed  by 
Chiron,  the  centaur.  His  mother  Thetis  foretold 
him  that  his  fate  was  either  to  gain  glory  and  die 
early,  or  to  live  a  long  but  inglorious  life.  The 
hero  chose  the  former,  nnd  took  part  in  the  Trojan 
war,  from  which  he  knew  that  he  was  not  to 
return.  In  50  ships  he  led  his  hosts  of  Myrmi- 
dones,  Hellenes,  and  Achaeans  against  Troy.  Here 
the  swift-footed  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  worthy  favourite  of  Athena 
and  Hera.  Previous  to  the  dispute  with  Aga- 
memnon, he  ravaged  the  country  around  Troy, 
and  destroyed  12  towns  on  the  coast  and  II  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  When  Agamemnon 
was  obliged  to  give  up  ChryseTs  to  her  father,  he 
thicatened  to  take  away  Brise'is  from  Achilles,  who 
surrendered  her  on  the  persuasion  of  Athena,  but 
at  the  same  time  refused  to  take  any  further  part 
in  the  war,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent.  Zeus, 
on  the  entreaty  of  Thetis,  promised  that  victory 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  until  the 
Achaeans  should  have  honoured  her  son.  The  affairs 
of  the  Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they 
were  at  last  pressed  so  hard,  that  an  embassy  was 
■est  to  Achilles,  offering  him  rich  presents  and  the 
restoration  of  BriseYs  ;  but  in  vain.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  was  persuaded  by  Patroclua,  his  dearest 
friend,  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  his  men, 
his  horses,  and  his  armour.  Patroclus  was  slain, 
and  when  this  news  reached  Achilles,  be  was 
seised  with  unspeakable  grief.  Thetis  consoled 
him,  and  promised  new  arms,  to  be  made  by 
Hephaestus,  and  Iris  appeared  to  rouse  him  from 
his  lamentations,  and  exhorted  him  to  rescue  the 
body  of  Patroclus.  Achilles  now  rose,  and  his 
thundering  voice  alone  put  the  Trojans  to  flight 
When  his  new  armour  was  brought  to  him,  he 
hurried  to  the  field  of  tattle,  disdaining  to  takfl 
any  drink  or  food  until  the  death  of  his  friend 
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should  be  avenged.  He  wounded  and  slew  num- 
bers of  Trojans,  and  at  length  met  Hector,  whom 
he  chased  thrice  around  the  walls  of  the  city.  He 
then  slew  him,  tied  his  l>ody  to  his  chariot,  and 
dragged  him  to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks.  After 
this,  he  burnt  the  body  of  Patroclus,  together  with 
twelve  young  captive  Trojans,  who  were  sacrificed 
to  appease  the  spirit  of  his  friend  ;  and  subsequently 
gave  up  the  body  of  Hector  to  Priam,  who  came  in 
person  to  beg  for  it  Achilles  himself  fell  in  the 
battle  at  the  Scaean  gate,  before  Troy  was  taken. 
His  death  itself  does  not  occur  in  the  Iliad,  but  it 
is  alluded  to  in  a  few  passages  (xxiL  358,  xxi. 
278).  It  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey 
( xxiv.  36),  where  it  is  said  that  his  fall  — 
his  conqueror  is  not  mentioned  —  was  lamented 
by  gods  and  men,  that  his  remains  together  with 
those  of  Patroclus  were  buried  in  a  golden  urn 
which  Dionysus  had  given  as  a  present  to  Thetis, 
and  were  deposited  in  a  place  on  the  coast  of  the 
Hellespont,  where  a  mound  was  raised  over  them. 
Achilles  is  the  principal  hero  of  the  Iliad:  he  is 
the  handsomest  and  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  ;  ho 
is  affectionate  towards  his  mother  and  his  friends  ; 
formidable  in  battles,  which  are  his  delight ;  open- 
hearted  and  without  fear,  and  at  the  same  time 
susceptible  of  the  gentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home. 
His  greatest  passion  is  ambition,  and  when  his 
sense  of  honour  is  hurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his 
revenge  and  anger,  but  withal  submits  obediently 
to  the  will  of  the  gods.  —  Later  tradition*.  These 
chiefly  consist  in  accounts  which  fill  up  the  history 
of  his  youth  and  death.  His  mother  wishing  to  make 
her  son  immortal,  is  said  to  have  concealed  him 
by  night  in  the  fire,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mortal 
parts  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  and  by  day 
to  hare  anointed  him  with  ambrosia.  But  Peleus 
one  night  discovered  his  child  in  the  fire,  and  cried 
out  in  terror.  Thetis  left  her  son  and  fled,  and 
Peleus  entrusted  him  to  Chiron,  who  educated  and 
instructed 
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in  the  arts  of  ridiug,  hunting,  and 
playing  the  phorminx,  and  also  changed  his  original 
name,  Ligyron,  i.  c  the  44  whining,"  into  Achilles. 
Chiron  fed  his  pupil  with  the  hearts  of  lions  and 
the  marrow  of  bears.  According  to  other  accounts, 
Thetis  endeavoured  to  make  Achilles  immortal  by 
dipping  him  in  the  river  Styx,  and  succeeded  with 
the  exception  of  the  ankles,  by  which  she  held 
him.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  Calchas  de- 
clared that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  his 
aid,  and  Thetis  knowing  that  this  war  would  be 
fatal  to  him,  disguised  him  as  a  maiden,  and  in- 
troduced him  among  the  daughters  of  Lyeotnedes 
of  Scyro%  where  he  was  called  by  the  name  of 
Pyrrha  on  account  of  his  golden  locks.  But  his 
real  character  did  not  remain  concealed  long, 
for  one  of  his  companions,  Deidamla,  became 
mother  of  a  son,  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus,  by  him. 
Ulysses  at  last  discovered  his  place  of  concealment, 
and  Achilles  immediately  promised  his  assistance. 
During  the  war  against  Troy,  Achilles  slew  Pen- 
thesilca,  an  Amazon.  He  also  fought  with  Mem- 
non  and  Troilus.  The  accounts  of  his  death 
differ  very  much,  though  all  agree  in  stating 
that  he  did  not  fall  by  human  hands,  or  at  least 
not  without  the  interference  of  the  god  Apollo. 
According  to  some  traditions,  he  was  killed  by 
Apollo  himself ;  according  to  others,  Apollo  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  Paris  in  killing  him,  while 
others  say  that  Apollo  merely  directed  the  weapon 
of  Paris  against  Achilles,  and  thus  en  used  hu 
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death,  as  had  been  suggested  by  the  dying  Hector. 
Others  again  relate  that  Achillea  loved  Polyxena, 
a  daughter  of  Priam,  and  tempted  by  the  promise 
that  he  should  receive  her  as  his  wife,  if  he  would 
join  the  Trojans,  be  went  without  arms  into  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Thymbra,  and  was  assassinated 
there  by  Paris.  Hi*  body  was  rescued  by  Ulysses 
vid  Ajax  the  Telamonian  ;  his  armour  was  pro- 
mised by  Thetis  to  the  bravest  among  the  Greeks, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  the  two  heroes 
who  hail  rescued  his  body.  [Ajax.]  After  his 
death,  Achilles  became  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
lower  world,  and  dwelled  in  the  islands  of  the 
blessed,  where  be  was  united  wiih  Medea  or  Iphi- 
genia. 

Achillea  Tat! as,  or  as  others  call  him  Achilles 
Statins,  an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  lived  in  the 
bitter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  of  our  era.  He  ia  the  author  of  a 
Greek  romance  in  eight  books,  containing  the  ad- 
ventures of  two  lovers,  Clitophon  and  Leucippe, 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  The  best  edition  is 
by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Lips.  1821.  Suidas  ascribes  to 
this  Achilles  a  work  on  the  sphere  (r*pl  c<paipas)% 
a  fragment  of  which  professing  to  be  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Phaenomena  of  Arams  is  still 
extant.  But  this  work  was  written  at  an  earlier 
period.  It  is  printed  in  Petavius,  Urwtoloffia, 
Paris,  1630,  and  Amsterdam,  1703. 

Achilla. um  ('Ax^Aetor),  a  town  near  the  pro- 
montory Sigeuni  in  the  Troad,  where  Achilles  was 
supposed  to  have  been  buried.  There  was  a  place 
of  the  same  name  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  or 
Straits  of  KafTa,  oo  the  Asiatic  side. 

Achillea*,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  under 
Diocletian,  and  reigned  over  Egypt  for  some  time. 
He  was  taken  by  Diocletian  after  a  siege  of  8  months 
in  Alexandria,  and  put  to  death,  A.  D.  23S. 

Achillea*  Dromos  ('AxfAAstor  Sp6ftot :  Ten- 
dera  or  Tendra),  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  in  the 
Euxine  Sea,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bory- 
sthenes,  where  Achilles  is  said  to  have  made  a 
race-course.  Before  it  lay  the  celebrated  Island  of 
Achillea  {Insula  Ackdlia)  or  Leuce  (Acvirf)).  where 
there  was  a  temple  of  Achilles. 

Achillea*  Porta*  (*Ax*AA«or  a  har- 

bour in  I  Juxinia,  near  the  promontory  Taenarum. 

Afihillides,  a  patronymic  of  Pyrrhus,  sou  of 
Achillea. 

Achillia  Insula.    [Achillbus  Dromos.] 

Achiroe  (Ax«P*^l)»  daughter  of  Nilus,  and  wife 
sf  Belua,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Aejzyptus  and  Danaus. 

AchJvi,  the  name  of  the  Achaei  in  the  Latin 
writers,  and  frequently  used,  like  Achaei,  to  sig- 
nify the  whole  Greek  nation.  [Achabi.] 

Acholla.  [Achilla.] 

Acholoe.  [Habfviab.] 

Achradlna  or  Acradlna.  [Syracusax] 

Acichorlui  (*Axixc'P'o*)l  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Gauls,  who  invaded  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in 
a  c  'JM.  In  the  following  year  he  accompanied 
Brennus  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  Brennus  and  Acichorius  are  the  same 
persons,  the  former  being  only  a  title  and  the  latter 
the  real  name. 

AddsUIa,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  the  well 
AeidaJius  near  Grcbomenos,  a  here  she  used  to  bathe 
with  the  Graces. 

Aeldlnos,  L.  Manllua.  L  One  of  the  Roman 
ajeoerals  in  the  second  Punic  war,  praetor  urbanns 
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B-  c  210.  served  against  Hasdrubal  in  207.  and 
was  sent  into  Spain  in  '206*,  where  he  remained  till 
L91L-—2.  Sumamed  Fulvianvs,  because  he  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Fulvia  gens,  praetor  &  c. 
lflfl  in  Nearer  Spain,  and  consul  in  179  with  his 
own  brother  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  which  is  the  only 
instance  of  two  brothers  holding  the  consulship  at 
the  same  time. 

Acilla  Gens,  plebeian.    Its  members  are  men 
tioned  under  the  family-names  of  A  viola,  Balbub, 
and  Glarrio. 

Acis  (* Asrit ),  son  of  Faun  us  and  Symaethis,  was 
beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea:  Polyphemus  the 
Cyclop,  jealous  of  him,  crushed  him  under  a  huge 
rock.  His  blood  gushing  forth  from  under  the 
rock  was  changed  by  the  nymph  into  the  river 
Acis  or  Acinius  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetna  (now 
Fiume  di  J  act).  This  story,  which  is  related  only 
by  Ovid  ( Met.  xiil  750,  seq.).  is  perhaps  no  more 
than  a  happy  fiction  suggested  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  little  river  springs  forth  from  under  a 
rock. 

Acmonla  ('AKftovla  :  'Ajcmohi'ttj*,  Aemonensit), 
a  city  of  the  Greater  Phrygia. 

Acmonldea,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  in. Ovid, 
is  the  same  as  Pyracmon  in  Virgil,  and  as  Arges 
in  most  other  accounts  of  the  Cyclopes. 

Acoetes  (*Ajco1tjj5),  son  of  a  poor  fisherman 
of  Maeonia,  who  served  as  a  pilot  in  a  ship.  After 
landing  at  the  island  of  Naxos,  the  sailors  brought 
with  them  on  board  a  beautiful  boy  asleep,  whom 
they  wished  to  take  with  them  ;  but  Acoetes, 
who  recognised  in  the  boy  the  god  Bacchus,  dis- 
suaded them  from  it,  but  in  vain.  When  the  ship 
had  reached  the  open  sea,  the  boy  awoke,  and 
desired  to  be  carried  back  to  Naxos.  The  sailors 
promised  to  do  so,  but  did  not  keep  their  word. 
Hereupon  the  god  disclosed  himself  to  them  in  his 
majesty  ;  vines  began  to  twine  round  the  vessel, 
tigers  appeared,  and  the  sailors,  seized  with  mad- 
ness, jumped  into  the  sea  and  perished.  Acoetes 
alone  was  saved  and  conveyed  back  to  Naxos, 
where  he  was  initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries 
This  is  the  account  of  Ovid  (J/s*.  iii.  »bj>,  &c). 
Other  writers  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
from  them. 

Acontius  (AKoV-rtof),  a  beautiful  youth  of  the 
island  of  Ccos.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to  Delos 
to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Diana,  and  fell 
in  love  with  Cydippe.  the  daughter  of  a  noble 
Athenian.  In  order  to  gain  her,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  stratagem.  While  she  was  sitting  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  he  threw  before  her  an  apple  upon 
which  he  had  written  the  words  44  I  swear  by  the 
sanctuary  of  Diana  to  marry  Acontius.'"  The  nurse 
took  up  the  apple  and  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who 
read  aloud  what  was  written  upon  it,  and  then 
threw  the  apple  away.  But  the  goddess  had  heard 
her  vow,  and  the  repeated  illness  of  the  maiden, 
when  she  was  about  to  marry  another  man,  at 
length  compelled  her  father  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  Acontius.  This  story  is  related  by  Ovid  (//«- 
roid.  20_!  21),  who  borrowed  it  from  a  lost  poem  of 
Callimachus,  entitled  u  Cydippe." 

Ac5ria  ("Ako/mj),  king  of  Egypt,  assisted  Eva» 
goras  king  of  Cyprus,  against  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Persia,  about  b.  c.  385.  He  died  about  Y>1\,  before 
the  Persians  entered  Egypt,  which  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Acrae  fA*<xu)  L  (Nr.  Po/oWo,  Ru.),  a  town 
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io  Sicily,  W.  of  Syracuse,  and  10  stadia  from  the 
river  Anapus,  was  founded  by  the  Syracusans  70 
years  after  the  foundation  of  their  own  city.— 2. 
A  town  in  Aetolia. 

Acraoa  ('AKpala),  and  Acraeua,  are  surnames 
given  to  various  goddesses  and  gods  whose  temples 
were  situated  upon  hills,  such  as  Zeus,  Hera, 
Aphrodite,  Pallas,  Artemis,  and  others. 
Acraepheu*.  [Acrabphia.) 
Acraephla,  Acraephlae,  or  Acracphlon  CA- 
gpattpia^'AKpaKplaif'AKpalptov:  'Atcpaltptos,  'Axpcu- 
<ptcuot :  Kardhitza),  a  town  in  IJoeotia,  on  the  lake 
Copnia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Acraepheus, 
the  son  of  Apollo. 

Acragas.  [Agrigrntum.] 
Acratua,  a  frre d roan  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia 
and  Achaia  (a.  d.  64)  to  plunder  the  temples  and 
take  away  the  statues  of  the  gods. 

Aoriae  ('Aitpiaf.  or  'AwpaTai),  a  town  in  Laconia, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas. 

Acrillae,  a  town  in  Sicily  between  Agrigen- 
tum  and  Acme. 

Acrlaldne  ('Anptauirr)),  a  patronymic  of  Danae, 
daughter  of  Acrisius.  Perseus,  grandson  of  Acri- 
sius, was  called  in  the  same  way  AcristOnladea, 

Acrialos  ('Axpfcnot),  son  of  Abas,  king  of 
Argos,  and  of  Ocalla.  grandson  of  Lynceus,  and 
great-grandson  of  Danaus.  His  twin-brother  was 
Proetus,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  quarrelled 
even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  Acrisius  ex- 
pelled Proetus  from  his  inheritance  ;  but,  supported 
by  his  father-in-law  locates,  the  Lycian,  Proetus 
returned,  and  Acrisius  was  compelled  to  share  his 
kingdom  with  his  brother  by  giving  up  to  him 
Tiry»i*,  while  he  retained  Argos  for  himself.  An 
oracle  had  declared  that  Danae,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  would  kill 
his  grandfather.  For  this  reason  he  kept  Danae 
shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  apartment,  or  in  a 
braaen  tower.  But  here  she  became  mother  of  Per- 
seus, notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  her  father, 
according  to  some  accounts  by  her  uncle  Proetus, 
and  according  to  others  by  Zeus,  who  visited  her 
in  the  form  o?  a  shower  of  gold.  Acrisius  ordered 
mother  and  child  to  be  exposed  on  the  wide  sea  in 
a  chest ;  but  the  chest  floated  towards  the  island 
of  Seriphus,  where  both  were  rescued  by  Dictys. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  oracle  was  sub- 
sequently fulfilled,  see  PxusBua. 

Acritaa  ('AKptiras :  C.  Gallo)%  the  most  southerly 
promontory  in  Messenia. 

AcrSoeraunla  (ra  "AirpoKfpatfwa,  sc.  fym :  C. 
fAri'/uetta  ),  a  promontory  in  Epirus,  jutting  out  into 
the  Ionian  sea,  was  the  most  westerly  part  of  the 
Cbraunii  Monte*.  The  coast  of  the  Acroce- 
raunia  was  dangerous  to  ships,  whence  Horace 
(Curm.  L  3.  20)  speaks  of  injames  iooj/uJos  Acro- 
ceraunia. 
Acrocorinthu*.  [Corinthus.] 
Acrdlissoa.  [Ltasus.] 
Acron.  1.  King  of  the  Caeninensea,  whom 
Romulus  slew  in  battle,  and  whose  arms  he  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  Feretrius  as  Spolia  Opima.—2. 
An  eminent  physician  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  is 
said  to  have  been  in  Athens  during  the  great 
plague  (b.  c.  430)  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
to  have  ordered  large  fires  to  be  kindled  in  the 
streets  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  air,  which 
proved  of  great  service  to  several  of  the  sick.  This 
fact,  tnwever,  is  not  mentioned  by  Tbucydides. 
The  judical  sect  of  the  Exnpirici,  in  order  to  boast 
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of  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  Dogmatic!  (founded 
about  &  c.  400),  claimed  Acron  as  their  founder, 
though  they  did  not  really  exist  before  the  third 
century  B.  c 

Acron,  Helen! us,  a  Roman  grammarian,  pro- 
liably  of  the  fifth  century  a.  d.,  wrote  notes  on 
Horace,  part  of  which  are  extant,  and  also,  accord- 
ing to  some  critics,  the  scholia  which  we  have  on 
Persius. 

AcropSlis.  [Athbnab.] 

AcrOpolita,  Georgia*  {TtApywi  *A*po*0\fnp), 
a  Byzantine  writer,  was  born  at  Constantinople  in 
a.d.  1220,  and  died  in  1282.  He  wrote  several 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  most 
important  of  them  is  a  history  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  from  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins  in  1204,  down  to  the  year  1261,  when 
Michael  Palaeolcjrus  delivered  die  city  from  the 
foreign  yoke.  Edited  by  Leo  Alia  tin*,  Paris, 
1651,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1729. 

Acrorea  ( it  'Axpwptta),  a  mountainous  tract  of 
country  in  the  north  of  Elis. 

Acrotatus  (*AirpoVaTor).  i,  Son  of  Cleomene* 
II.  king  of  Sparta,  sailed  to  Sicily  in  a  c 
314  to  assist  the  A  gri gen  tines  against  Agathocles 
of  Syracuse.  On  his  arrival  at  Agrigentum  he 
acted  with  such  tyranny  that  the  inhabitants  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son. 
Areas.  —  2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
son  of  A  reus  I.  king  of  Sparta  ;  bravely  defended 
Sparta  against  Pyrrlius  in  R  c  272  ;  succeeded 
his  father  as  king  in  265,  but  was  killed  in  the 
same  year  in  battle  against  Aristodemus,  the  tyrant 
of  Megalopolis. 

Aerothdum  or  Acrothoi  ('Axp^faor,  *A«po*- 
Octoi  :  'A*po0«tTi}f  t  Lavra),  afterwards  called 
Uranopolis,  a  town  near  the  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Athos. 

Actaea  (' Airraid),  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

Actaeon  ('Aktoi'sm').  1.  A  celebrated  hunts- 
man, son  of  Aristaeus  and  Autonoe,  a  daughter  of 
Cadmus,  was  trained  in  the  art  of  hunting  by  the 
centaur  Chiron.  One  day  as  he  was  hunting, 
he  saw  Artemis  with  her  nymphs  bathing  in 
the  vale  of  Gargaphia,  whereupon  the  goddess 
changed  him  into  a  stag,  in  which  form  he  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  his  50  dogs  on  Mount  Cithaeron.  Others 
relate  that  he  provoked  the  anger  of  the  goddess  by 
boasting  that  he  excelled  her  in  hunting.  —  2.  Son 
of  Melissus,  and  grandson  of  Abron,  who  had  fled 
from  Argos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the  tyrant  Phi- 
don.  A  renin*,  a  Corinthian,  enamoured  with  the 
beauty  of  Actaeon,  endeavoured  to  carry  him  off ; 
but  in  the  struggle  which  ensued  between  Melissus 
and  Archias,  Actaeon  was  killed.  [Archias] 

ActaeU*  ('Ajctcuos),  son  of  Erisichthon,  and  the 
earliest  king  of  Attica.  He  had  three  daughters, 
Agmulos,  Herse,  and  Pandrosus,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cecropt,  who  married  Agraulos. 

Actl,  the  concubine  of  Nero,  wa*  originally  a 
slave  from  Asia  Minor.  Nero  at  one  time  thought 
of  marrying  her  ;  whence  he  pretended  that  she 
was  descended  from  king  Attalus.  She  survived 
Nero. 

Acta  (*Ajrr4),  properly  a  piece  of  land  running 
into  the  sea,  and  attached  to  another  larger  piece  of 
land,  but  not  necessarily  by  a  narrow  neck.  1.  An 
ancient  name  of  Attica,  used  especially  by  the 
poets.— 2-  The  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  near 
Troezen  and  Epidauru*.  —3.  The  peninsula  be~ 
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tween  the  Strymunic  and  Singitic  gulfs,  OB  which 
Mount  Atbos  is. 
Act&cvs.  [Actium.] 

Ac  tisanes  ('A/cT«ffdVrji),  a  king  of  Ethiopia, 
who  conquered  Egypt  and  governed  it  with  justice, 
in  the  reigu  of  Amasis.  This  AmaaU  is  a  more 
ancient  king  than  the  contemporary  of  Cyrus. 

Actium  (?&ktu>v  :  "Actio*  :  La  Pttnta  not  Axio), 
a  promontory,  and  likewise  a  place,  in  Acarnania,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  off  which  Au- 
giutos  gained  the  celebrated  victory  over  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  on  September  2,  b.  c.  31 .  At  Actium 
there  was  originally  no  town,  but  only  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  Actiaaa  and  Aetnu. 
This  temple  was  beautified  by  Augustus,  who 
established,  or  rather  revived,  a  festival  to  Apollo, 
called  Actia  (see  Did.  of  AnL  s.  p.),  and  erected 
NiCQPOLia  on  the  opposite  coast,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory.  A  few  buildings  sprung  up  around 
the  temple  at  Actium,  but  the  place  was  only  a 
kind  of  suburb  of  Nicopolis. 

Aetlua.  [Attila.] 

Actor  ("/rrwp).  i  Son  of  Deion  and  Dio- 
mede,  father  of  Menoetius,  and  grandfather  of 
Patrocloa.  —  2.  Son  of  Phorbas  and  Hyrmine, 
and  husband  of  Molionc  —  3.  A  companion  of 
Aeneas,  of  whose  conquered  lance  Turn  us  made  a 
boast  This  story  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  A  dorit  tpUium  (Juv.  ii.  100),  for  any  poor 
Spoil. 

Actorldes  or  Actorlon  ('Airropf&ns  or  'Akto- 
p/wr),  patronymics  of  descendants  of  an  Actor,  such 
as  Patrocliu,  Erithua,  Eurytus,  and  Cteatus. 

Actuarlaa,  Joannes,  a  Greek  physician  of  Con- 
stantinople, probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Andro- 
mcus  II.  Palaeologus,  a.  o.  1281 — 1328.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  medical  works,  which  are 
extant. 

C.  Aculeo,  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer,  who 
married  the  sister  of  He! via,  the  mother  of  Cicero: 
his  son  was  C.  Visellius  Varro  ;  whence  it  would 
appear  that  Aculeo  was  only  a  surname  given  to 
the  father  from  his  a  cu  ten  ess,  and  that  his  full 
name  was  C.  Visellius  Varro  Aculeo. 

Acunlatu  fAsrowrfAoof),  of  Argoa,  one  of  the 
earlier  Greek  logographers,  flourished  about  B.c. 
625.  Three  books  of  his  Genealogies  are  quoted, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  only  a  translation  of 
Ilesiod  into  prose.  He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 
His  fragments  are  published  by  Sturtz,  Lips. 
1824,  and  in  Didot's  Fragm.  Histor.  G«*€c.  p.  100, 
seq. 

Ada  ('Aia  \  daucbter  of  Hecatomnus,  king  of 
Caria,  and  sister  of  Mausolua,  Artemisia,  Idrieus, 
and  Pixodarus.  She  was  married  to  her  brother 
Idrieus,  on  whoso  death  (a  a  344)  she  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Caria,  but  was  expelled  by  her 
brother  Pixodarus  in  340.  When  Alexander  en- 
tered Caria  in  334,  Ada,  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Alinda,  surrendered  this  place  to 
bira.  After  taking  Halicarnassus,  Alexander  com- 
mitted the  government  of  Caria  to  her. 

Adamantea.  [Abtalthba.] 

Adamantina.  (*Aoa/uiVrto*),a  Greek  physician, 
flourished  about  a.  D.  415,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
treatise  on  Physiognomy,  which  is  borrowed  in  a 
great  measure  from  Polemo's  work  on  the  same 
subject.  Edited  by  Franziua,  in  Scrtptores  Phy- 
nogmmuat  VeUrtt^  1780,  8vo. 

Add&a  (Adda),  a  river  of  Gallia  Cisnlpina, 
which  rises  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  flows  through 
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1  the  Lacus  Larius  (L.  di  Como)  into  the  Po,  about 
8  miles  above  Cremona. 

Adherbal  ('ArapSat^  son  of  Micipsa,a»d  grand* 
son  of  Masinissa,  bad  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
left  to  him  by  his  father  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Hiempsal  and  Jugurtha,  b.c  118.  After 
the  murder  of  his  brother  by  Jugurtha,  Adherbal 
fled  to  Rome  and  was  restored  to  his  share  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  Romans  in  117.  But  be  was 
again  stripped  of  his  dominions  by  Jugurtha  and 
besieged  in  Cirta,  where  be  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Jugurtha  in  112. 

Adiabene  ('ASiaejjvVj),  a  district  of  Assyria,  E. 
of  the  Tigris,  and  between  the  river  Lycus,  called 
Zahatus  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  and  the 
Caprus,  both  of  which  are  branches  of  the  Tigris. 

Adimantuj  ('Aos  f/*a*>roy).  1.  The  commander  of 
the  Corinthian  fleet,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece 
(a.  c.  480),  vehemently  opposed  the  advice  of  The- 
mis tocles  to  give  battle  to  the  Persians.  — 2.  An 
Athenian,  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  battle  of 
Aegospotami,  B.  c.  405,  where  he  was  token  pri- 
soner. He  was  accused  of  treachery  in  this  battle, 
and  is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  the  44  Frogs.** 
—  3.  The  brother  of  Plato,  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  latter. 
!  Adit  (*A8ff :  Rhode*  ?),  a  considerable  town  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  territory  of  Carthage 
(Zeugitana),  a  short  distance  E.  of  funis.  Under 
the  Romans  it  appears  to  have  been  supplanted  by 
a  new  city*  named  Maxula. 

Admit*  ('Ao>4ttj).  1.  Daughter  of  Ocean  us 
and  Thetya.— »2.  Daughter  of  Eurystheus  and 
Antimache  or  Admete.  Hercules  was  obliged  by 
her  futher  to  fetch  for  ber  the  girdle  of  Ares,  which 
was  worn  by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons. 

Admetus  CAS/mjtoj).  1.  Son  of  Pheres  and 
Periclymene  or  Clymene,  was  king  of  Pherae  in 
Thessaly.  He  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  bunt 
and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He  wed 
for  the  hand  of  Alcestis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias, 
who  promised  her  to  him  on  condition  that  he 
should  come  to  her  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  and 
boars.  This  task  Admetus  performed  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Apollo,  who  served  him,  according  to  soma 
accounts,  out  of  attachment  to  him,  or,  according  to 
others,  because  he  was  obliged  to  serve  a  mortal  for 
one  year  for  having  akin  the  Cyclops.  On  the  day 
of  his  marriage  with  Alcestis,  Admetus  neglected 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Artemis,  but  Apollo  reconciled 
the  goddess  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  induced 
the  Moirae  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliverance  from 
death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his  father,  mother, 
or  wife  would  die  for  him.  Alcestis  died  in  his 
stead,  but  was  brought  back  by  Hercules  from  the 
lower  world.  — •  2.  King  of  the  Molosaiana,  to 
whom  Thbmistoci.es  fled  for  protection,  when 
pursued  as  a  party  to  the  treason  of  Patisanias. 

Adonis  ("ASwm),  a  beautiful  youth,  beloved 
by  Aphmdite.  He  was,  according  to  Apollodorus, 
a  son  of  Cinyraa  and  Mcdarme,  or,  according  to 
the  cyclic  poet  Panyasia,  a  son  of  Theiaa,  king  of 
Assyria,  and  Smyrna  (Myrrha).  The  ancient 
story  ran  thus :  Smyrna  had  neglected  the  worship 
of  Aphrodite,  and  was  punished  by  the  goddess 
with  an  unnatural  love  for  her  father.  With  the 
assistance  of  her  nurse  she  contrived  to  share  her 
father's  bed.  When  he  discovered  the  crime  he 
wished  to  kill  her ;  but  ahe  fled,  and  on  being 
nearly  overtaken,  prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  her 
'invisible.    They  were  moved  to  pity  and  clmnged 
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her  into  a  tree  called  apipr*.  After  the  lapse  of 
9  months  the  tree  bant,  and  Adonis  was  born. 
Aphrodite  was  so  much  charmed  with  the  beaut y  of 
the  infant,  that  she  concealed  it  in  a  chest  which 
■he  entrusted  to  Persephone  ;  but  the  latter  refused 
to  give  it  up.  Zeus  decided  the  dispute  by 
declaring  that  during  4  months  of  every  year 
Adonis  should  be  left  to  himself,  during  4  months 
he  should  belong  to  Persephone,  and  during  the 
remaining  4  to  Aphrodite.  Adonis,  however, 
preferring  to  live  with  Aphrodite,  alto  spent  with 
her  the  four  months  over  which  he  had  control. 
Adonis  afterwards  died  of  a  wound  which  he  re- 
ceived from  a  boar  during  the  chase.  The  grief  of 
the  goddess  at  the  loss  of  her  favourite  was  so 
great,  that  the  gods  of  the  lower  world  allowed 
him  to  spend  6  months  of  every  year  with 
Aphrodite  upon  the  earth.  The  worship  of  Adonis* 
which  in  later  times  whs  spread  over  nearly  all  the 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  was,  as  the 
story  itself  sufficiently  indicates,  of  Asiatic,  or  more 
especially  of  Phoenician  origin.  Thence  it  was 
transferred  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  even  to 
Italy,  though  of  course  with  various  modifications. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  no  trace  of  it  occurs,  and 
the  later  Greek  poets  changed  the  original  symbolic 
account  of  Adonis  into  a  poetical  story.  In  the 
Asiatic  religions  Aphrodite  was  the  fructifying 
principle  of  nature,  and  Adonis  appears  to  have 
reference  to  the  death  of  nature  in  winter  and  its 
revival  tn  spring  —  hence  he  spends  6  months  in 
the  lower  and  6  in  the  upper  world.  His  death 
and  his  return  to  life  were  celebrated  in  an- 
nua) festivals  (Adonia)  at  Byblos,  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  places 

Adonia  (*A8»m),  a  small  river  of  Phoenicia, 
which  rises  m  the  range  of  Libanus. 

Adramyttinm  ^AtpanArrttop  or  'A^pofutrrtov : 
'ASpauuTrnvdr  :  Adramyti),  a  town  of  Mysia  near 
the  bead  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium,  and  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

Adrana  (Eder\  a  river  in  Germany,  which 
flows  into  the  Fulda  near  Cassel. 

Adranum  or  Hadranum  ("A&pavov,  'AZpavov  : 
'ASparinjs :  Aderno),  a  town  in  Sicily,  on  the 
river  Ad  ran  us,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Aetna,  was  built 
by  Dionysius,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of 
the  god  Adranus. 

Adrians  fAftporet).  [Adranum.] 

Adrattla  (' Ahpdurna).  L  A  Cretan  nymph, 
daughter  of  M  elisseus,  to  whom  Rhea  entrusted  the 
infant  Zeus  to  be  reared  in  the  Dictaean  grotto. 
—  2.  A  surname  of  Nemesis,  derived  by  tome 
writers  from  Adrastus,  who  is  said  *o  have  built 
the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesis  on  the  river  Asopus. 
and  by  others  from  the  verb  tt&pdaicttr,  L  e.  the 
goddess  whom  none  can  escape. 

Adrastns  ("Aopcurrot ).  1.  Son  of  Talaus,  kingof 
Arpoa,  and  Lytimache,  or  Lysianassa  or  Eurynonie. 
Adrastus  was  expelled  from  Argot  by  Amphiaraus, 
and  lied  to  Polyhus,  Icing  of  Sicyon,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  of  Sicyon,  and  instituted  the 
Nentean  games.  Afterwardt  he  became  reconciled  to 
Arnphianiut,  and  returned  to  hit  kingdom  of  Argot. 
He  married  hit  two  daughtert  Deipyle  and  Argia, 
the  former  to  Tvdeut  of  Calydon,  and  the  hitter 
to  Polynlcet  of  Thebes,  both  fugitivet  from  their 
native  countries.  He  now  prepared  to  restore  Po- 
ly n  ices  to  Thebes,  who  had  been  expelled  by  his 
brother  Eteocles,  although  Amphiaraus  foretold  that 
all  who  should  engage  in  the  war  should  perish. 
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with  the  exception  wf  Adrastus.  Thus  arose  the 
celebrated  war  of  the  **  Seven  against  Thebes,"  in 
which  Adrastus  was  joined  by  six  other  heroes, 
via,  Pol  voice*,  Tvdeut,  Amphiaraus,  Capneus, 
Hippomedou,  and  Parthenopaeus.  Instead  of  Ty- 
deut  and  Polynicee  other  legends  mention  Eteoclej 
and  Mecitteut.  Thit  war  ended  at  unfortunately 
as  Amphiaraus  had  predicted,  and  Adrastus  alone 
was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of  hit  horse  Arion, 
the  gift  of  Hercules.  Croon  of  Thebes  refusing  to 
allow  the  bodies  of  the  six  heroes  to  be  buried, 
Adrastus  went  to  Athens  and  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Athenians.  Theseus  was  persuaded  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  Thebes  ;  he  took 
the  city  and  delivered  up  the  bodies  of  the  fallee 
heroes  to  their  friend*  for  burial  Ten  years  after 
this  Adrastus  persuaded  the  seven  sons  of  the 
heroes  who  had  (alien  in  the  war,  to  make  a  new 
attack  upon  Thebes,  and  Amphiaraus  now  promised 
success.  This  war  is  known  as  the  war  of  the 
**  Epigoni "  ('Eirt-yoroi)  or  descendants.  Thebes  wat 
taken  and  raxed  to  the  ground.  The  only  Argive 
hero  that  fell  in  thit  war,  wat  Aegialens,  the  ton  of 
Adnutus  :  the  latter  died  of  grief  at  Megara  on  hit 
return  to  Argot,  and  was  buried  in  the  former  city. 
He  wat  worshipped  in  several  parts  of  Greece,  aa 
at  Megara,  at  Sicyon,  where  his  memory  wat  cele- 
brated in  tragic  choruses,  and  in  Attica.  The 
legends  about  Adraatot  and  the  two  wars  against 
Thebes  furnished  ample  materials  for  the  eptc  at 
well  as  tragic  poets  of  Greece.*— 2.  Son  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Gordiut,  having  unintentionally 
killed  hit  brother,  fled  to  Croesus,  who  received 
him  kindly.  While  hunting  he  accidentally  killed 
Atyt,  the  son  of  Croesus,  and  in  despair  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. 

Adrla  or  Hadria.  L  (Adria\  also  called  Af- 
rica, a  town  in  Gallia  Cisalpine,  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Po  and  the  A  thesis  (Adige\  from  which 
the  Adriatic  sea  takes  its  name.  It  was  originally 
a  powerful  town  of  the  Etruscans,  —2  (Atri),  a 
town  of  Picenum  in  Italy,  probably  an  Etruscan 
town  originally,  afterwards  a  Roman  colony,  at 
which  place  the  family  of  the  emperor  Hadrian 
lived. 

Adrla  ('Aopiar,  Ion.  'ASp/nt),  or  Mare  Adria- 
ticum,  also  Mare  Superum,  so  called  from  the 
town  Adria  [No.  1  ],  wat  in  its  widett  signification 
the  sea  between  Italy  on  the  W.,  and  lllyricum, 
Epirus,  and  Greece,  on  the  E.  By  the  Greeks 
the  name  Adriat  wat  only  applied  to  the  northern 
part  of  this  sea,  the  southern  part  being  called  the 
Ionian  Sea. 

Adrianua.  [Hadrianus.] 

Adrianua  CAJp«o>ot),  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
born  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  was  the  pupil  of  He- 
rodes  Atticus,  and  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy 
at  Athens  during  the  lifetime  of  hit  matter.  He 
was  invited  by  M.  Antoniut  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  about  a.  n.  192.  Three  of  hit  declamations 
are  extant,  edited  by  Wall  in  W«*>™  Grata, 
toI.  i.  1832. 

Adrnmetnm.  [Hadrumstum.] 

Aduatfica,  a  cattle  of  the  Eburonet  in  Gaul, 
probably  the  same  as  the  later  Aduaca  Tongrontm 
(Tomieru). 

Adaatdd  or  Aduatlci,  a  powerful  people  of 
Gallia  Belgica  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  were  the  de- 
scendants of  ti,e  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  and  lived 
between  the  Scaldis  (Sckthb)  and  Mosa  (Afoot). 

AdtUa  Mom.  [Alpis.1 
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Adflle-  or  Adillis  fAootfAn,  'A8<wAi»,  and  also 
Mher  forms:  'AJouAfrnt,  Adulitanus:  Arhko  or 
Zvta,  Ro.),  a  maritime  city  of  Aethiopia,  on  a  bay 
of  the  Red  Sea,  called  Adulitanus  Sinus  ('Aiui«Au 
tik^j  k4a*ov,  Annette?  Bay).  It  was  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  stares  who  fled  from  Egypt, 
and  afterwards  to  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 
Auxumitae,  for  whose  trade  it  became  the  great 
emporium.  Coamas  Indicopleustes  (a.  d.  535) 
found  here  the  Munummtum  Adulitanum^  a  Greek 
inscription  recounting  the  conquests  of  Ptolemy  II. 
Euergetes  in  Asia  and  Thrace. 

Adyrmachldae  ('ASvpnax***1)*  *  Libyan  peo- 
t>I»  who  appear  to  hare  once  possessed  the  whole 
coast  of  Africa  from  theCanopic  mouth  of  the  Nile 
to  the  Cata'riathmus  Major,  but  were  afterwards 
pressed  further  inland.  In  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms they  resembled  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  they 
wer?  the  nearest  neighbours. 

Aea  (Ala),  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  Colchis,  may  be  considered  either  a  part  of 
Colchis  or  another  name  for  the  country.  (Herod. 
12. 

Ae&ces  (A/dAcijf),  son  of  Sytoson,  and  grand- 
son of  Aeaces,  was  tyrant  of  Santos,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  tyranny  by  Aristagoras,  when  the 
Ionian*  revolted  from  the  Persians,  a.  c  500.  He 
then  fled  to  the  Persians,  who  restored  him  to  the 
tyranny  of  Samos,  B.  c  494. 

Aeaceum  (Alduttior).  [Aegina.] 

Aeacldes  (Aia*/8»j$),  a  patronymic  of  the 
descendants  of  Aeacus,  as  Peleus,  Telaraon,  and 
Phocus,  sons  of  Aeacus  ;  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus 
and  grandson  of  Aeacus  ;  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles 
and  great-grandson  of  Aeacus;  and  Pyrrhus.  king  of 
Eptrus,  who  claimed  to  ben  descendant  of  Achilles. 

Aeicldes,  son  of  Arymbas,  king  of  Epirus, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  cousin 
Alexander,  who  was  slain  in  Italy,  B.  c.  326. 
Aencides  married  Pbthia,  by  whom  he  had  the 
celebrated  Pyrrhus.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
favour  of  Olympias  against  Cassander  ;  but  his 
subjects  disliked  the  war,  rose  against  their  king, 
and  drove  him  from  the  kingdom  He  was  recalled 
to  his  kingdom  by  his  subjects  in  B.  c  313:  Cas- 
sander  sent  an  army  against  him  under  Philip, 
who  conquered  him  the  same  year  in  two  battles. 
In  the  last  of  which  he  was  killed. 

Aeacus  (AJaxos),  son  of  Zeus  and  Aegina,  a 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus.  He  was  horn 
in  the  island  of  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  whither 
Aegina  had  been  carried  by  Zeus,  and  from 
whom  this  island  was  afterwards  called  Aegina. 
Some  traditions  related  that  at  the  birth  of  Aeacus, 
Aegina  was  not  yet  inhabited,  and  that  Zeus 
changed  the  ants  (n6pf*i)**s)  of  the  island  into 
men  (Mynnidones)  over  whom  Aeacus  ruled.  Ovid 
(Met.  viL  520)  relates  the  story  a  little  differently. 
Aeacus  was  renowned  in  all  Greece  for  his  justice 
and  piety,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  settle 
disputes  not  only  among  men,  but  even  among 
the  gods  themselves.  He  was  such  a  favourite 
with  the  gods,  that,  when  Greece  was  visited  by  a 
drought,  rain  was  at  length  sent  upon  the  earth  in 
consequence  of  his  prayers.  Respecting  the  temple 
which  Aeacus  erected  to  Zeus  Panhellenius,  and 
the  AeacCum,  where  he  was  worshipped  by  the 
Aegini  una,  see  Aegina.  After  his  death  Aeacus 
oecame  one  of  the  three  judges  in  Hades.  The 
Aevmetans  regarded  him  as  the  tutelary  deity  of 


Aeaea  (Mala).  1.  A  surname  of  Circe,  the 
sister  of  Aeetes.  Her  son  Telegonus  is  likewise 
mentioned  with  this  surname.— 2.  A  surname  of 
Calypso,  who  was  believed  to  have  inhabited  a 
small  island  of  the  name  of  Aeaea  in  the  straits 
between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Aebura  (CuenuX  a  town  of  the  Carpetani  hi 
Hi  span  ia  Tarraconensis. 

Aebutla  Gens,  patrician,  was  distinguished  in 
the  early  nges  of  the  Roman  republic,  when  many 
of  its  members  were  consuls,  via,  in  b.  c.  499, 463, 
and  442. 

Aeca  or  Aecae  (Aecanus),  a  town  of  Apulia  on 
the  road  from  Aquilonia  in  Samtiium  to  Venusia. 

Aeculinum  or  Aeclanum,  a  town  of  the  Hir- 
pini  in  Samnium,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Beneventum. 

Aedepsus  (Altri+oi :  AioW«j»  :  Dipso),  a  town 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Euboea,  N.of  Chalcis,  with 
warm  baths  sacred  to  Hercules,  which  the  dictator 
Sulla  used. 

Aodon  ('AijWr),  daughter  of  Pandareus  of 
Ephesus,  wife  of  Zethus  king  of  Thebes,  and 
mother  of  Itylus.  Envious  of  Niobe,  the  wife  of 
her  brother  Amphion,  who  had  six  sons  and  six 
daughters,  she  resolved  to  kill  the  eldest  of  Niobe  *s 
sons,  but  by  mistake  slew  her  own  son  Itylus. 
Zeus  relieved  ber  grief  by  changing  her  into  a 
nightingale,  whose  melancholy  tunes  are  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  as  Aedon's  lamentations  about 
her  child.  Ac'dous  story  is  related  differently  in 
a  biter  tradition. 

AedtLi  or  Hddul,  one  of  the  most  powerful  peo- 
ple in  Gaul,  lived  between  the  Liger  (Loire)  and 
the  Arar  (Same).  They  were  the  first  Gallic 
people  who  made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  by 
whom  they  were  called  44  brothers  and  relations." 
On  Caesar's  arrival  in  Gaul,  B.  c.  58,  they  were 
subject  to  A  ri  ovist  us,  but  were  restored  by  Caesar 
to  their  former  power.  In  B.  c  52  they  joined  in 
the  insurrection  of  Vercingetorix  against  the  Ro- 
mans, but  were  at  the  close  of  it  treated  leniently 
by  Caesar.  Their  principal  town  was  Bibractb. 
Their  chief  magistrate,  elected  annually  by  the 
priests,  was  called  Vergobretus. 

Aeetes  or  Aeeta  (Atynjt)* 

son  of  Helios  (the 
Sun)  and  Perseis,  and  brother  of  Circe,  Pasiphae, 
and  Perses.  His  wife  was  Id  via,  a  daughter  of 
Occanus,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Medea 
and  Chalciope,  and  one  son,  Absyrtus.  He  was 
king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrixus  brought 
thither  the  golden  fleece.  For  the  remainder  of 
his  history,  see  Absyrtus,  Argonautae,  Jason, 
Mbdka. 

Aeetis,  Asetifas,  and  Aeitlne,  patronymics  of 
Medea,  daughter  of  Aectes. 

Aega  (Afyij),  daughter  of  Olenus.  who  with 
her  sister  H  el  ice,  nursed  the  infant  Zeus  in  Crete, 
and  was  changed  by  the  god  into  the  constellation 
Capella. 

Aegae  (Alyal :  Alyeuot).  1.  A  town  in  Acbata 
on  the  Crathis,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Posei- 
don, was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  Achaean 
towns,  but  its  inhabitants  subsequently  removed 
to  Aegira.  —  2.  A  town  in  Emathia  in  Macedonia, 
the  burial-place  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  was  pro- 
bably a  different  place  from  Edema.— 3.  A  town 
in  Euboea  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon, 
who  was  hence  called  Aegaeus.^  4.  Also  Aegaeae 
(Aiyalai :  Atytirr)f\  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  Smyrna,  on  the  river 
Hyllus :  it  suffered  greatly  from*  an  earthquake  in 
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th*  time  of  Tiberius.— 6.  (Ayat\  a  seaport  town 

of  Cilicia. 

Aegaeon  (Alyalon>),  son  of  Uranus  by  Oaea. 
Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  Gygcs  and  Cottos  arc 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Uranids,  and  are 
described  as  huge  monsters  with  a  hundred  arms 
( Uariyxtipts)  and  fifty  heads.  Most  writers  men- 
tion  the  third  U  ran  id  under  the  name  of  Briareus 
instead  of  Aegaeon,  which  is  explained  by  Homer 
(IL  i.  403),  who  says  that  men  called  him  Aegaeon, 
but  the  gods  Briareus.  According  to  the  most 
ancient  tradition  Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  con- 
quered the  Titans  when  they  made  war  upon  the 
gods,  and  secured  the  victory  to  Zeus,  who  thrust 
the  Titans  into  Tartarus,  and  placed  Aegaeon  and 
his  brothers  to  guard  them.  Other  legends  repre- 
sent Aegaeon  as  one  of  the  giants  who  attacked 
Olympus  ;  and  many  writers  represent  him  as  a 
marine  god  living  in  the  Aegaean  sea.  Aegaeon 
and  his  brothers  must  be  regarded  as  personifica- 
tions of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  nature,  such  as 
earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  like. 

Aegaeum  Mare  (to  Alycuov  -r4\ayos,  6  AiyaTos 
woVrot),  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  now  called 
the  Archipelago.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  Greece,  and 
on  the  E.  by  Asia  Minor.  It  contains  in  its  south- 
ern part  two  groups  of  islands,  the  Cyclades,  which 
were  separated  from  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Pe- 
loponnesus by  the  Myrtoan  sea,  and  the  Sporades, 
lying  off  the  coasts  of  Caria  and  Ionia.  The  part 
of  the  Aegaean  which  washed  the  Sporades  was 
called  the  Icarian  sea,  from  the  island  I  caria,  one 
of  the  Sporades.  The  origin  of  the  name  of 
Aegaean  is  uncertain  ;  some  derive  it  from  Aegeus, 
the  king  of  Athens,  who  threw  himself  into  it ; 
others  from  Aegaea,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who 
perished  there  ;  others  from  Aegae  in  Euhoea ; 
and  others  from  aiylt,  a  squall,  on  account  of  ita 
storms. 

Aegaens  (Alyvuoi).    [Akgas,  No.  3.] 
Acgaleot  (Aiy&Atvi,  rb  Aiyd\twv  Spot  1  Shar- 
ma*</a\  a  mountain  in  Attica  opposite  Salamis, 
from  which  Xerxes  saw  the  defeat  of  his  fleet,  a  C. 
480. 

Aeg&tes,  the  goat  islands,  were  three  islands  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Drepanum  and  Lily - 
baeum,  near  which  the  Romans  gained  a  naval 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  thus  brought 
the  first  Punic  war  to  an  end,  B.C.  241.  The  is- 
lands were  AegQsa  ( AlyoZaaa)  or  Caprarla  (Farip- 
■a««),  Phorbantia  (bevanzo)  and  Hiera  (Man- 
tivio). 

Aegeria  or  Egerla,  one  of  the  Camenae  in 

Roman  mythology,  from  whom  Numa  received  his 
instructions  reacting  the  forms  of  worship  which 
he  introduced.  The  grove  in  which  the  king  had 
his  interviews  with  the  goddess,  and  in  which  a 
well  gushed  forth  from  a  dark  recess,  was  dedi- 
cated by  him  to  the  Camenae.  The  Roman  legends 
point  out  two  distinct  places  sacred  to  Aegeria,  one 
near  Aricia,  and  the  other  near  Rome  at  the  Porta 
Capeua,  in  the  valley  now  called  Capardla.  Aegeria 
was  regarded  as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  also  as 
the  giver  of  life,  whence  she  was  invoked  by 
pregnant  women. 

Aegesta.  [Srcksta.] 

Aegtatui .    I  Ac  K8TS&  ] 

Aegeus  (Aiytvt).  1.  Son  of  Pandion  and  king 
of  Athens.  He  had  no  children  by  his  first  two 
wives,  but  be  afterwards  begot  Tukskub  by  Aelura 
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at  Troesen.  When  Theseus  had  grown  op  to 
manhood,  he  went  to  Athens  and  defeated  the 
50  sons  of  his  uncle  Pallas,  who  had  made  war 
upon  Aegeus  and  had  deposed  him.  Aegeus  was 
now  restored.  When  Theseus  went  to  Crete  to 
deliver  Athens  from  the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  to 
Minos,  he  promised  his  father  that  on  his  return  Lj 
would  hoist  white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  safety. 
On  approaching  the  coast  of  Attica  he  forgot  his 
promise,  and  his  father,  perceiving  the  black  sail, 
thought  that  bis  son  had  perished  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea,  which  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions received  from  this  event  the  name  of  the 
Aegean.  Aegeus  was  one  of  the  eponymous 
heroes  of  Attica  ;  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes 
(AegCis)  derived  its  name  from  him.— 2.  The 
eponymous  hero  of  the  phyle  called  the  Acgidae 
at  Sparta,  son  of  Oeolycus,  and  grandson  of  Theras, 
the  founder  of  the  colony  in  Thera.  All  the 
Aege'ids  were  believed  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed 
a  settlement  at  Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  con- 
quest. 

Aegiae  (A'tytiat^  Alya7ai\  a  small  town  in  La- 
con  ia,  not  far  from  Cythium,  the  Augiae  of  Homer 
(//.  ii.  583). 

Aoglale  or  Aeglalea  (A^idAn,  AlytdAtia), 
daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Amphithea,  or  of  Aegia- 
leus  the  son  of  Adrastus,  whence  she  is  called  Adras- 
tine.  She  was  married  to  Diomedes,  who,  on  his 
.return  from  Troy,  found  her  living  in  adultery  with 
Cometes.  The  hero  attributed  this  misfortune  to 
the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom  he  had  wounded  in 
the  war  against  Troy:  when  Aegiale  threatened 
his  life,  he  fled  to  Italy. 

Aeglalea,  Acglalos.    [Achaia  ;  Sicton.] 

Aegialeus  (Ai?ioA«v»).  L  Son  of  Adrastus, 
the  only  one  among  the  Epigoni  that  fell  in  the 
war  against  Thebes.  [Adhastus.]— 2.  Son  of 
Inachus  and  the  Ocean  id  Mclia,  from  whom  the 
part  of  Peloponnesus  afterwards  called  Achaia  de- 
rived its  name  Aegialea :  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  king  of  Sicyon.— 3.  Son  of  Acetes,  and 
brother  of  Medea,  commonly  called  Absyrtua. 

Aegldee  (AlytlSm),  a  patronymic  frox 
especially  bis  son  Theseus. 

Aegtia  (ra  AfytAa),  a  town  of  Laconia  with  a 
temple  of  Demeter. 

AegHIa  (A/71A.I0 :  Ai?tA«ut).  L  A  demus  of 
Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Anliochis,  celebrated 
for  its  figs.  —  2.  (Cerigotto),  an  island  between 
Crete  and  Cy thera.  —  8.  An  island  W.  of  Euboea 
and  opposite  Attica, 

Aegimius  (Afyfyuos),  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  Dorians,  whose  king  he  was  when  they  were 
yet  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Tbessaly.  In- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  Lapithae,  he  called  Her- 
cules to  his  assistance,  and  promised  him  the  third 
part  of  his  territory,  if  he  delivered  him  from  his 
enemies.  The  Lapithae  were  conquered.  Hercules 
did  not  take  the  territory  for  himself,  but  left  it  to 
the  king  who  was  to  preserve  it  for  the  sons  of 
Hercules.  Acgimius  had  two  sons,  Dymas  and 
Pamphylus,  who  migrated  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
were  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  two  branches  of 
the  Doric  race  (Dymancs  and  Pamphylians),  while 
the  third  branch  derived  iu  name  from  Hyllus 
(Hylleans),  the  son  of  Hercules,  who  had  been 
adopted  by  Aegimius.  There  existed  in  antiquity 
au  epic  poem  called  Aegimim,  which  described  the 
war  of  Aegimius  and  Hercules  against  the  La- 
pithac- 
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Aeglmurus  (Arflfxovpot^  Aegbnori  A  rue,  Plm., 
and  probably  the  Arae  of  Virg.  Am.  i.  108  ; 
Zotramour  or  Zembrn),  a  lofty  island,  surrounded 
W  cliffs,  off  the  African  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
\julf  of  Carthage. 

Aegina  (Ar>»i»a :  Atyu^rrti  •  Egkina),  a  rocky 
Wand  in  the  middle  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  about  200 
stadia  in  circumference.  It  was  originally  called 
Oenone  or  Oenopia,  and  is  said  to  have  obtained 
the  name  of  Aegina  from  Aegina,  the  daughter 
•f  the  river  god  Asopus,  who  was  carried  to  the 
island  by  Zeus,  and  there  bore  him  a  son  Aeacus. 
As  the  island  had  then  no  inhabitants,  Zeus 
changed  the  ants  into  men  (Myrmidones),  over 
whom  Aeacus  ruled.  [Abacus.]  It  was  first  co- 
lonized by  Achaean  s,  and  afterwards  by  Dorians 
from  Epidaurus,  whence  the  Doric  dialect  and  cus- 
toms prevailed  in  the  island.  It  was  at  first  closely 
connected  with  Epidaurus,  and  was  subject  to  the 
Argive  Phidon,  who  is  said  to  have  established  a 
silver-mint  in  the  island.  It  early  became  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance,  and  its  silver  coinage 
was  the  standard  in  most  of  the  Dorian  states.  In 
the  sixth  century  a.  c.  Aegina  became  independent, 
and  for  a  century  before  the  Persian  war  was  a 
prosperous  and  powerful  state.  The  Aeginetans 
fought  with  30  ships  against  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  at 
the  battle  of  Sal  amis,  n.  c.  480,  and  are  allowed 
to  have  distinguished  themselves  above  all  the 
other  Greeks  by  their  bravery.  After  this  time 
its  power  declined.  In  B.  c.  429  the  Athenians 
took  possession  of  the  island  and  expelled  its  inha- 
bitants, and  though  a  portion  of  them  was  restored 
by  Lysander  in  B.  c.  404,  the  island  never  re- 
covered its  former  prosperity.  In  the  N  W.  of  the 
island  there  was  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which 
contained  the  Aeaceum  or  temple  of  Aeacus,  and 
on  a  hill  in  the  NE.  of  the  island  was  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius,  said  to  have 
been  bnilt  by  Aeacus,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
extant.  The  sculptures  which  occupied  the  tym- 
pana of  the  pediment  of  this  temple  were  discovered 
m  1811,  and  are  now  preserved  at  Munich.  In  the 
half  century  preceding  the  Persian  war,  and  for  a 
few  years  afterwards,  Aegina  was  the  chief  seat  of 
Greek  art:  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  Aegi- 
netan  school  were  Callon,  Anaxagoras,  Glau- 
ciar,  Simon,  and  Onatas. 

Aegineta  Faulua.    [Paclus  Aeginbta.] 

Aeginlum  {Aiylviov :  Aiytvttvi :  .SAi/tbs),  a 
town  of  the  Tymphaei  in  Thessaly  on  the  con- 
fine* of  Athamania. 

Aeglochus  (Ar>foxof),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  be- 
eauMf  he  bore  the  Aegis. 

Aeglpan  (Aiyl*ay),  that  is,  Goat-Pan,  was,  ac- 
cording to  some,  a  being  distinct  from  Pan,  while 
others  regard  him  as  identical  with  Pan.  Hit  story 
appears  to  be  of  late  origin.  [Pan.] 

Aegiplanctaa  Mom  (to  AryfwAcryirrer  8poi\ 
a  mountain  in  Megaria. 

Aegira  (Atytipa :  Aiyttpdni%),  formerly  Hy- 
privsui  ('Twtpsjofo),  a  town  in  Achaia  on  a  steep 
hill,  with  a  sea-port  about  12  stadia  from  the  town. 
[A  EGAS,  No.  l.J 

Aegirttssa  (Aiytp6*eca%  Atytpciffffa),  one  of  the 
12  cities  of  A  Bona  in  Asia  Minor. 

Aegisthus  (Afyaflor),  son  of  Thy es tea,  who 
unwittingly  begot  him  by  his  own  daughter  Pe- 
lopia.  Immediately  after  his  birth  he  was  exposed, 
but  was  saved  by  shepherds  and  suckled  by  a 
goat  (al{),  whence  his  name.    His  uncle  Atreus 


brought  him  up  as  bis  son.  When  Pelopia  lay 
with  her  father,  she  took  from  him  his  sword 
which  she  afterwards  gave  to  Aegisthus.  This 
•word  was  the  means  of  revealing  the  crime  of 
Thyestes,  and  Pelopia  thereupon  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life.  Aegisthus  murdered  Atreus,  because 
he  had  ordered  him  to  slay  his  father  Thyestes, 
and  he  placed  Thyestes  upon  the  throne,  of  which 
be  had  been  deprived  by  Atreus.  Homer  appears 
to  know  nothing  of  these  tragic  events ;  and  we 
learn  from  him  only  that  Aegisthus  succeeded 
his  father  Thyestes  in  a  part  of  his  dominions. 
According  to  Homer  Aegisthus  took  no  part  in  the 
Trojan  war,  nnd  during  the  absence  of  Agamemnon, 
the  son  of  Atreus,  Aegisthus  seduced  bis  wife 
Clytemnestra.  Aegisthus  murdered  Agamemnon 
on  his  return  home,  and  reigned  7  years  over  My- 
cenae. In  the  8th  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamem- 
non, avenged  the  death  of  his  father  by  putting 
the  adulterer  to  death.  [Agamemnon,  Clytem- 
nestra, Orestes.] 

Aegithallua  (AtylBaWos  ;  C.  di  S.  Teodoro), 
a  promontory  in  Sicily,  between  Lilybaeum  and 
Drepanum,  near  which  was  the  town  Aegithnllum. 

Aegltlnm  (Aljlrtov),  a  town  in  Aetolia,  on  the 
borders  of  Locris. 

Aeglura  (Atytov :  AlynCs:  Vostitza),  a  town  of 
Achaia,  and  the  capital  after  the  destruction  of 
Helice.  The  meetings  of  the  Achaean  league  were 
held  at  Aegium  in  a  grove  of  Zeus  called  Homarium. 

Aegle  (Aty\i}\  that  is  **  Brightness"  or  "Splen- 
dour," is  the  name  of  several  mythological  females, 
such  as,  1.  The  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Neacra,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Naiads  ;— 2.  A  sister  of 
Phaeton  ;— 8.  One  of  the  Hesperides  ;— 4.  A 
nymph  beloved  by  Theseus,  for  whom  he  forsook 
Ariadne      5.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Aesculapius. 

Aegletes  (A/>At}tjjj),  that  is,  the  radiant  god, 
a  surname  of  Apollo. 

Aegdcerus  (AiySKtpcct),  a  surname  of  Pan,  de- 
scriptive of  his  figure  with  the  horns  of  a  goat,  hut 
more  commonly  the  name  of  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  Capricomus. 

Aegos-Potamos  (Alyht  wora/tio's),  the  rt  gont's- 
river,"  a  small  river,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name 
on  it,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  flows  into  the 
Hellespont.  Here  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
by  Ly*ander,  B.  c  405. 

Aegoathcna  (Aly6cBtm:  AlyoaBtvtvs^  Alyo- 
o-flfi'iTnj),  a  town  in  Megan's  on  the  borders  ol 
Boeotia,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Melampus. 

Aegus  and  Boscdllus,  two  chiefs  of  the  Alio- 
broges,  who  had  served  Caesar  with  fidelity  in  the 
Gallic  war,  deserted  to  Pompey  in  Greece  (a  c.  48). 

Aegflsa.  [Aeoatbn.] 

Aegypsua  or  Acgysus,  a  town  of  Moesia  on 
the  Dai.uhe. 

Aegyptus  (Afywirror),  son  of  Belus  and  An- 
cbinoe  or  Achiroe,  and  twin- brother  of  Danaus. 
Belus  assigned  Libya  to  Danaus,  and  Arabia  to 
Aegyptus,  but  the  latter  subdued  the  country  ot 
the  Melampodes,  which  he  called  Aegypt  after 
his  own  name.  Aegyptus  by  his  several  wives 
bad  SO  sons,  and  his  brother  Danaus  50  daughters. 
Danaus  had  reason  to  fear  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
and  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos  in  Pelopon- 
nf  sua  Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus,  who  demanded  his  daughters  for  their 
wives,  and  promised  faithful  alliance.  Danaus 
complied  with  their  request,  and  distributed  his 
daughters  among  them,  but  to  each  of  them  lie 
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nvr  a  dagger,  *ith  which  they  were  to  kill  their 
nn*haiids  in  the  bridal  night.  All  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus  were  thus  murdered,  with  the  exception 
of  Lynceus,  who  was  saved  by  Hypermnestra. 
The  Danaids  buried  the  heads  of  their  murdered 
husbands  in  Lema,  and  their  bodies  outside  the 
town,  and  were  afterwards  purified  of  their  crime 
by  Athena  and  flertues  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 

Aegyptua  (i)  KtyvvTot :  Arywmos,  Aegyptius : 
Ef/yjttU  a  country  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  E.  by  Palestine,  Arabia  Petraea,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Ethiopia,  the  division  between 
the  two  countries  being  at  the  First  or  Little  Cataract 
of  the  Nile,  close  to  Syene  {Assouan ;  Lai  24" 
8'),  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Great  Libyan  Desert 
This  is  the  extent  usually  assigned  to  the  country  ; 
but  it  would  be  more  strictly  correct  to  define  it  as 
that  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile  which  liea  below 
the  First  Cataract.  —  1.  Physical  Description  of 
Egypt.  The  river  Nile,  (lowing  from  S.  to  N. 
through  a  narrow  valley,  encounters,  in  Lat  24°  8', 
a  natural  barrier,  composed  of  two  islands  (Philae 
and  Elephantine)  and  between  them  a  bed  of 
sunken  rocks,  by  which  it  is  made  to  fall  in  a 
aeries  of  cataracts,  or  rather  rapids  (to  Karcfoovwa, 
&  piKpbs  KoTa^d«TT)t,  Catarrhactcs  Minor,  comp. 
Catarrh  act  as),  which  have  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  southern  limit  assigned  by  nature  to 
Egypt.  The  river  flows  due  N.  between  two 
ranges  of  bills,  so  near  each  other  as  to  leave 
scarcely  any  cultivable  land,  as  far  as  Silsilis  {Jehel 
Se/srlch\  about  40  miles  below  Syene,  where  the 
valley  is  enlarged  by  the  W.  range  of  hills  retiring 
fn>m  the  river.  Thus  the  Nile  flows  for  about 
500  miles,  through  a  valley  whose  average  breadth 
is  about  7  miles,  between  hills  which  in  one  place 
( W.  of  Thebes)  attain  the  height  of  1 000  or  1 200 
feet  above  the  sea,  to  a  point  some  few  miles  below 
Memphis,  where  the  W.  range  of  hills  runs  to  the 
N.  W,  and  the  E.  rang*  strikes  off  to  the  E.,  and 
the  river  divides  into  branches  (seven  in  ancient 
time,  but  now  only  two),  which  flow  through  a  low 
alluvial  land,  called,  from  its  shape,  the  Mtu,  into 
the  Mediterranean.  To  this  valley  and  Delta  must 
be  added  the  country  round  the  great  natural  lake 
Morris  (liirkei-e/-Keroun\  called  Nomos  ArsinoYtes 
(Fainmm),  lying  N.  W.  of  Heracleopolis,  and  con- 
nected with  the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  a  break  in 
the  \V.  range  of  hills.  The  whole  district  thus  de- 
scribed is  periodically  laid  under  water  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile  from  April  to  October.  The 
river,  in  subsiding,  leaves  behind  a  rich  deposit  of 
fine  mud,  which  forms  the  soil  of  Egypt.  All  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  inundation  is  rock  or  sand. 
Hence  Egypt  wa«  called  the  **  Gift  of  the  Nile." 
The  extent  of  the  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  is  in 
the  Delia  about  4500  square  mile*,  in  the  valley 
about  2255,  inFahmm  about  3^0,  and  in  all  about 
701)5  square  miles.  The  outlying  portions  of 
ancient  Egypt  consisted  of  3  cultivable  valleys 
(called  Oases),  in  the  midst  of  the  Western  or  Li- 
byan Desert,  a  valley  in  the  W.  range  of  hills  on  the 
W.  of  the  Delta,  called  Nomos  Nitriolcs  from  the 
Natron  Lakes  which  it  contains  some  settlements 
•n  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  in  the  mountain 
passes  between  it  and  the  Nile,  and  a  strip  of  coast 
on  the  Mediterranean,  extending  K.  as  far  as  Rhi-  J 
nocolura  (El-Arish)%  and  \V.  as  far  (according  to  j 
lone  of  the  ancients)  as  the  Catabathmua  Magnus  | 
f  IxMjg.  about  25°  1C  E.).     The  only  nvvr  of ; 
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Egypt  is  the  Nile  [Nu.ua].  A  great  artificial 
canal  {Bohr-  Yussouf  L  e.  Joseph's  Canal)  runt 
parallel  to  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  about  6* 
miles,  from  Diospolis  Parva  in  the  Thebais  to  a 
point  on  the  \V.  mouth  of  the  river  about  half-way 
between  Memphis  and  the  sea.  Many  smaller 
canals  were  cut  to  regulate  the  irrigation  of  ths 
country.  A  canal  from  the  E.  mouth  of  the  Nile 
to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  was  commenced  under 
the  native  kings,  aud  finished  by  Darius,  son  of 
Hystaspcs.  There  were  several  lake*  in  the  coun- 
try, respecting  which  see  Mokrir,  Mar  Runs, 
Butor,  Tanis,  Sirboms,  and  Lacus  Ajuarl 
—  2.  Ancient  History.  At  the  earliest  period,  to 
which  civil  history  reaches  back,  Egypt  was  in- 
habited by  a  highly  civilized  agricultural  people, 
under  a  settled  monarchical  government,  divided 
into  castes,  the  highest  of  which  was  composed  of 
the  priests,  who  were  the  ministers  of  a  religion 
based  on  a  pantheistic  worship  of  nature,  and  hav- 
ing for  its  sacred  symbols  not  only  images  but  also 
living  animals  and  even  plants.  The  priests  were 
also  in  possession  of  all  the  literature  and  science 
of  the  country  and  all  the  employments  based  upon 
such  knowledge.  The  other  castes  were,  2nd,  the 
soldiers,  3rd,  the  husbandmen,  4th,  the  artificers 
and  tradesmen,  and  last,  held  in  great  contempt, 
the  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  poulterers,  fishermen, 
and  servants.  The  Egyptians  possessed  a  written 
language,  which  appears  to  have  had  affinities  with 
both  the  great  families  of  Language,  the  Semitic 
and  the  Indo-European  ;  and  the  priestly  caste  had, 
moreover,  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  a  sacred  sys- 
tem of  writing,  the  characters  of  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  lli*rvylypt<ics^  in  contradistinction 
to  which  the  common  characters  are  called  Encho- 
rial (i.  e.cf  the  country).  They  were  acquainted 
with  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  which  are 
essential  to  a  highly  civilized  community:  they 
had  made  great  advances  in  the  fine  arts,  especially 
architecture  and  sculpture  (for  in  painting  their 
progress  was  impeded  by  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
perspective):  they  were  deterred  from  commercial 
enterprise  by  the  policy  of  the  priests,  but  they 
obtained  foreign  productions  to  a  great  extent, 
chiefly  through  the  Phoenicians,  and  at  a  later 
period  they  engaged  in  maritime  expeditions :  in 
science  they  do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  so  far 
as  some  have  thought,  but  their  religion  led  them 
to  cultivate  astronomy  and  its  application  to  chrono- 
logy, and  the  nature  of  their  country  made  a  know- 
ledge of  geometry  (in  its  literal  sense)  indispensable, 
and  their  application  of  its  principles  to  architecture 
is  attested  by  their  extant  edifices.  Th<  re  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  people 
and  of  their  early  civilization  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
same  Asiatic  source  as  the  early  civilization  of  Assyria 
and  India.  The  ancient  history  of  Egypt  may  be 
divided  into  4  great  periods : — (1 )  From  the  earliest 
times  to  its  conquest  by  Cambyses  ;  during  which 
it  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  native  princes,  into 
the  difficulties  of  whose  history  this  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire.  The  last  of  them,  Psammenitus, 
was  conquered  and  dethroned  by  Cambyses  in 
&  c  525,  when  Egy  pt  became  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire.  During  this  period  Egypt  waa 
but  little  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  Homeric 
poems  show  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
country  and  its  river  (which  is  also  called  Afymrros, 
(A/,  xiv.  25),  and  refer  to  the  wealth  and  splen- 
dour of  •*  Thtbcs  with  the  H undred Gates."  In  the 
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Utter  part  of  the  period  learned  men  among  the 
Greek*  began  to  travel  to  Egypt  for  the  sake  of 
ttndying  it*  institution! :  among  others  it  was 
visited  by  Pythagoras,  T hales,  and  Solon.  (2) 
From  the  PerVan  conquest  in  &  c  525,  to  the 
transference  ot  their  dominion  to  the  Macedonians 
in  B.  c  332.  This  period  was  one  of  almost  con- 
stant struggles  between  the  Egyptians  and  their 
conquerors,  until  E>  c  340,  when  Nectanebo  1 1., 
th*  last  native  ruler  of  Egypt,  was  defeated  by 
Darius  Ochus.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
Greeks  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
Egypt.  In  the  wars  between  Egypt  and  Persjt, 
the  two  leading  state*  of  Athens  and  Sparta  at 
different  times  assisted  the  Egyptians,  according 
to  the  state  of  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
Persia  ;  and,  during  the  intervals  of  those  wars, 
Egypt  was  visited  by  Greek  historians  and  philoso- 
phers, such  as  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  Anaxngoras, 
Plato,  and  others,  who  brought  back  to  Greece  the 
knowledge  of  the  country  which  they  acquired 
from  th»  priests  and  through  personal  observation. 
(3)  The  dynasty  of  Macedonian  kings,  from  the 
accession  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  in  B.  c. 
323,  down  to  b.  c.  30,  when  Egypt  became  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire.  When  Alexander 
invaded  Egypt  in  b.  c  332,  the  country  submitted 
to  him  without  a  struggle  ;  and,  while  he  left  it 
behind  him  to  return  to  the  conquest  of  Persia,  he 
conferred  upon  it  the  greatest  benefit  that  wre  in 
his  power,  by  giving  orders  for  the  buildhg  of 
Alexandria.  In  the  partition  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander  after  his  death  in  b.  c  323,  Egy  pt  fell 
to  the  share  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagis,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  king  in  b.  c.  306,  and  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  under  whom  the 
country  greatly  flourished,  and  became  the  chief 
seat  of  Greek  learning.  But  soon  came  the  period 
of  decline.  Wars  with  the  adjacent  kingdom  of 
Syria,  and  the  vices,  weaknesses,  and  dissensions  of 
the  royal  family,  wore  out  the  state,  till  in  ac.  81 
the  Romans  were  called  upon  to  interfere  in  the 
diimite*  for  the  crown,  and  in  a.  c  55  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ptolemies  came  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  Roman  protection,  and,  at  last  after  the  battle 
of  Actium  and  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  who  was 
the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  Egypt  was  made  a 
Roman  province,  B.  c.  30.  (4)  Egypt  under  the 
Romans,  down  to  iu  conquest  by  the  Arabs  in 
A.  n.  638.  As  a  Roman  province,  Egypt  was  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  portions  of  the  empire.  The 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  it*  position  between  Europe 
and  Arabia  and  India,  together  with  the  possession 
of  such  a  port  as  Alexandria,  gave  it  the  full  be- 
nefit of  the  two  great  sources  of  wealth,  agriculture 
and  commerce.  Learning  continued  to  flourish  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  patriarchs  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  that  city  became  so  powerful  as  to  con- 
tend for  supremacy  with  those  of  Antioch,  Constan- 
tinople, and  Rome,  while  a  succession  of  teachers, 
sack  as  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  con- 
ferred real  lustre  on  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the 
countrr.  When  the  Arabs  made  their  great  in- 
road upon  the  Eastern  empire,  the  geographical 
position  of  Egypt  naturally  caused  it  to  fall  an 
imni^liate  victim  to  that  attack,  which  its  wealth 
and  the  peaceful  character  of  its  inhabitants  in- 
vited. It  was  conquered  by  Amrou,  the  lieutenant 
•f  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  a.  n.  638.  —  3.  Political 
faagHfykg.  —  From  the  earliest  times  the  country 
ras  divided  inlo  (1)  The  Delta  or  Lower  Egypt 


(to  AcAto,  if  «dV»  yrfpo,  El-liakari,  KUKeUt) 
(2>  The  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  'Ewravopit, 
if  M«ra{»  X«P«*  Mesr  Mostani) ;  (3)  The  ThebaYs, 
or  Upper  Egypt  (8iy#of»,  if  aVw  x^P**  Said): 
and  it  was  further  subdivided  into  36  nomes  or 
governments.    Respecting  the  Oases,  see  Oasis. 

Aegys  (Afyvf,  Aryvriii:  nr.  Gkiorpitza),  a 
town  of  Laconia  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia. 

Aelana  (AlAava:  AtAofi-rnj),  a  town  on  the 
northern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  Bahr-el- 
Akaba,  which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Aelanltes 
from  the  name  of  the  town.  It  is  the  Elath  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  one  of  the  sea-ports  of  which  Solomon 
possessed  himself. 

Aella  Geo*,  plebeian,  the  members  of  which  are 
given  under  their  surnames.  Gall  us,  Lamia, 
Paetus,  Sbjanu*,  Stilo,  Tubbko. 

Aella,  a  name  given  to  Jerusalem  after  its  re- 
storation by  the  Roman  emperor  Aelius  Hadrianus. 

Aelianus,  Claudius,  was  born  at  Praeneste 
in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Though  an 
Italian,  he  spoke  and  wrote  Greek  as  well  as  a 
native  Athenian.  He  never  married,  and  lived  to 
the  age  of  60.  Two  of  his  works  have  come  down 
to  us:  one  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  history 
{UoikIKij  'laropia)  in  14  books,  commonly  called 
Varia  Hittoria  ;  and  the  other  a  work  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  animals  (Utpl  Zuu>v  /o^oVijtoj)  in  17 
books,  commonly  called  De  Animalium  Natura. 
The  former  work  contains  short  narrations  and 
anecdotes,  historical,  biographical,  antiquarian,  Ac, 
•elected  from  various  authors,  generally  without 
their  names  being  given,  and  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects.  The  hitter  work  is  of  the  same  kind, 
scrappy  and  gossipping.  It  is  partly  collected  from 
older  writers,  and  partly  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  There  are 
also  attributed  to  him  20  letters  on  husbandry 
('AypoiKiKal  'Es-iflToAol).  written  in  a  rhetorical 
style  and  of  no  value. — Editions.  Of  the  Varia 
Historia,  by  Pcrizonius,  Leyden,  1701  ;  by  Gro- 
novius,  Leyden,  1731  ;  and  by  Kiihn,  Leipzig, 
1780.  Of  the  Dt  Animalium  Natura,  by  Grono- 
vius,  Lond.  1744  ;  by  J.  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1784  ; 
and  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Jena,  1832.  Of  the  l^Urrs, 
by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  his  Colleetio  Eputolarum 
Qraeoarum,  Venice,  1499,  4to. 

Aelianus  Mecclua,  an  ancient  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  the  2nd  century  after  Chri-t, 
as  ha  is  mentioned  by  Galen  as  the  oldest  of  his 
tutors. 

Aelianus  Taotlcus,  a  Greek  writer,  who  lived 
in  Rome  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  Military  Tactic* 
of  the  Greeks  (flfpi  7.rparrryiKu»  Td£fur  'EAAif- 
rtxw),  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He 
also  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  constitution  of  a 
Roman  array  at  that  time.  —  Editions.  By  Fran- 
ciscus  Robortellus,  Venice,  1552 ;  and  by  Elzevir, 
Leyden,  1613. 

Aello,  one  of  the  Harpies.  [Harfyias.] 

AellSpua  (*A«AAoVovt),  a  surname  of  Iris,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  by  which  she  is  described 
as  Nwift- footed  as  a  storm-wind. 

AAraTlTa  L  The  3rd  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius 
Paul  us,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  the 
wife  of  Scipio  Africanus  I.  and  the  mother  of  the 
celebrated  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  «— 
8.  Aemilia  Lepida.  [Lbpida.]— 3.  A  Vestal  virgin, 
put  to  death  B.  c.  1 14  for  having  committed  incest 
upon  several  occasions. 
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AEN'RAS. 


AemHIa  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
gentes  at  Rome,  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
M.imercua,  who  received  the  name  of  Aerailius  on 
account  of  the  persuasiveness  of  bis  language  (oV 
alnu\ia*  Koyov],  This  Mamercus  is  represented 
by  some  as  the  son  of  Pythagoras,  and  by  others 
a*  the  son  of  Nuraa.  The  moot  distinguished 
members  of  the  gens  are  given  under  thtir  surnames 
Barbula,  LEPinus,  Mambrcuh  or  Mambb- 
cinu%  Papus,  Paul  us,  Regillus,  Scaubus. 

AemUia  Via,  made  by  M.  Acmilius  Lepidus, 
ona.  a.  c.  187,  continued  the  Via  Flaminiafrom  Ari- 
minum,  and  traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
through  Bononia,  Mutina,  Parma,  Placcntia  (where 
it  crossed  the  Po)  to  Mediolanum.  It  was  sub- 
sequently continued  as  far  as  Aquileia. 

AemllianuB,  L  The  son  of  L.  Acmilius  Paulas 
Maccdonicus,  was  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  African  us,  and  was 
thus  called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus  Africa- 
nus.  [Scipio.]— 2.  The  governor  of  Pannonia  and 
Moesia  in  the  reign  of  Gall  us,  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  his  soldiers  in  a.  d.  253,  but  was  slain  by 
them  after  reigning  a  few  months.— 3.  One  of  the 
30  tyrants  (a.  d.  259 — 268),  assumed  the  purple 
in  Egypt,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and  strangled  by 
order  of  Gallienus. 

Aemillus  Probus.   [Nbpos,  Cornelius.] 

Aemona  or  Emona  (Laibach ),  a  fortified  town 
in  Pannonia,  and  an  important  Roman  colony,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Argonauts. 

Aenlrla,  also  called  Pithecisa  and  Inarlme 
(/*  /ita),  a  volcanic  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  under  which 
the  Roman  poets  represented  Typhoeus  as  lying. 

Aenea  (Afr«ia :  Airs i«t'»t,  Atvtidrvs ),  a  town 
in  Chalcidicc,  on  the  Thcrmaic  gulf. 

Aeneades  (A/f««d8ijj),  a  patronymic  from  Ae- 
neas, given  to  his  son  Ascaniiis  or  lulus,  and  to 
those  who  were  belioved  to  be  descended  from  him, 
such  as  Auguetus,  and  the  Romans  in  general. 

Aeneas  (AtVc (or).  L  Homeric  Story.  Aeneas 
wa«  the  son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  and  bom 
on  mount  Ida,  On  his  father's  side  he  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Tms,  and  thus  nearly  related 
to  the  royal  house  of  Troy,  as  Priam  himself 
was  a  grandson  of  Taos.  He  was  educated  from 
his  infancy  at  Dardanua,  in  the  house  of  Alca- 
thous,  the  husband  of  his  sister.  At  first  he 
took  no  part  in  the  Trojan  war  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  Achilles  attacked  him  on  mount  Ida,  and  drove 
away  his  flocks,  that  he  led  his  Dardanians  against 
the  Greeks.  Henceforth  he  and  Hector  are  the 
gnat  bulwarks  of  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks, 
and  Aeneas  appears  beloved  by  g"ds  and  men.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  he  is  saved  in  battle  by 
the  gods :  Aphrodite  carried  him  off  when  he  was 
wounded  by  Diomedcs,  and  Poseidon,  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  the  hands  of 
Achilles.  Homer  makes  no  allusion  to  the  emi- 
gration of  Aeneas  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  but  on 
the  contrary  he  evidently  conceives  Aeneas  and  his 
descendants  as  reigning  at  Troy  after  the  extinction 
ot  the  house  of  Priam.  —  Later  Stories.  The  later 
stories  present  the  greatest  variations  respecting  the 
conduct  of  Aeneas  at  the  rapture  of  Troy  and  in 
the  events  immediately  following.  Most  accounts, 
however,  agree  that  after  the  city  had  fallen,  he 
withdrew  to  mount  Ida  with  his  friends  and  the 
images  of  the  gods,  especially  that  of  Pallas  (Pal- 
Iwlium) ;  and  that  from  thence  he  crossed  over  to 


Europe,  and  finally  settled  at  Latttnn  in  Italy, 
where  he  became  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Romans. 
A  description  of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before 
he  reached  Latium,  and  of  the  various  towns  and 
temples  he  was  believed  to  have  founded  during 
his  wanderings,  is  given  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassui  (i.  50, dec),  whose  account  is  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  the  one  followed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellishments 
and  additions,  some  of  which,  such  as  his  landing 
at  Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido,  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  mythical  chronology.  From  Pallene, 
where  Aeneas  stayed  the  winter  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  he  sailed  with  his  companions  to  Dcloe,  Cy- 
thera,Boiae  in  Laconia,  Zacynthus,Lcucos,  Actium, 
Ambracia,  and  to  Dodona,  where  he  met  the  Trojan 
Helenus.  From  Epirus  he  sailed  across  the  Ionian 
sea  to  Italy,  where  he  landed  at  the  Iapygian  pro- 
montory. Thence  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where 
he  met  the  Trojans,  Elymus  and  Aegestus  (Aces- 
tes),  and  built  the  towns  of  Elyme  and  Aegeeta. 
From  Sicily  he  sailed  back  to  Italy,  landed  in  the 
port  of  Palinurus,  came  to  the  island  of  Leucasia, 
and  at  last  to  the  coast  of  Latium.  Various 
signs  pointed  out  this  place  as  the  end  of  his 
wanderings,  and  he  and  bis  Trojans  accordingly 
settled  in  Latium.  The  place  where  they  had 
landed  was  called  Troy.  Latinus,  king  of  the  Ab- 
origines, prepared  for  war,  but  afterwards  concluded 
an  alliance  with  the  strangers,  gave  up  to  them 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  with  their  assistance 
conquered  the  Rutulians.  Aeneas  founded  the 
town  of  Lavinium, called  after  Lavinia,thc  daughter 
of  Latinus,  whom  he  married.  A  new  war  then 
followed  between  Latinus  and  Tumus,  in  which 
both  chiefs  fell,  whereupon  Aeneas  became  sole 
ruler  of  the  Aborigines  and  Trojans,  and  both 
nations  were  united  into  one.  Soon  after  this 
Aeneas  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Rutulians,  who 
were  assisted  by  Mesentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans. 
As  his  body  was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was 
believed  that  it  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven,  or 
that  he  had  perished  in  the  river  Numicius.  The 
Latins  erected  a  monument  to  him,  with  the  in- 
scription To  the  father  and  native  god.  Virgil  re- 
presents Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  7  years  after 
the  fall  of  Troy,  and  comprises  all  the  events  in 
Italy  from  the  landing  to  the  death  of  Turn  us, 
within  the  space  of  20  days.  The  story  of  the 
descent  of  the  Romans  from  the  Trojnns  through 
Aeneas  was  believed  at  an  early  period,  but  pro- 
bably rests  on  no  historical  foundation.— 2.  Aeneas 
Silvias,  son  of  Silvius,  and  grandson  of  A  scan  i  us, 
is  the  3rd  in  the  list  of  the  mythical  kings  of  All* 
in  Latium  :  the  Silvii  regarded  him  as  the  founder 
of  their  house. 

Aeneas  GazaettS,  so  called  from  Gaza,  his  birth- 
place, flourished  a.  D.  487.  He  was  at  first  a  Pla- 
tonist  and  a  Sophist,  but  afterwards  became  a 
Christian,  when  he  composed  a  dialogue.  On  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  called  The»yjthnittus. — 
Editions.  By  Barthius,  Lips.  1 655  ;  by  Boissonadc, 
Par.  1836.  " 

Aeneas  Tactions,  a  Greek  writer,  may  be  the 
saiue  as  the  Aeneas  of  Stymphalus,  the  general  of 
the  Arcadians  &  c.  362  (Xen.  //•/£  vil  3.  §  1 )  ; 
and  he  probably  lived  about  that  period.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  the  art  of  war,  of  which  a  portion  only 
is  preserved,  commonly  called  Commentaritu  Polior- 
certctM,  showing  how  a  siege  should  be  resisted. 
An  epitome  of  the  whole  book  was  made  by  Cineas. 
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AENESIDEMU9L 

(Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  25. )—  Edition*.  By  Ernesti, 
Lip*.  1763  ;  by  Orelli,  Lip*.  1813. 

Aenesldemu*  ( Kitmo\Zinto%\ a  celebrated  sceptic, 
bom  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  probably  lived  a  little 
later  than  Cicero.  He  differed  on  many  points 
from  the  ordinary  sceptics.  The  grand  peculiarity 
of  his  system  was  the  attempt  to  unite  scepticism 
with  the  earlier  philosophy,  to  raise  a  positive 
foundation  for  it  by  accounting  from  the  nature  of 
things  for  the  never-ceasing  changes  both  in  the 
material  and  spiritual  world.  None  of  the  works 
of  Aenesidemus  have  come  down  to  us.  To  them 
Sextus  Empiricus  was  indebted  for  a  considerable 
part  of  h  is  work. 

Aenianes  (AfrtaVu,  Ion.  *Evifjri%\  an  ancient 
Greek  race,  originally  near  Ossa,  afterwards  in 
southern  Thessaly,  between  Oeta  and  Othrys,  on 
the  ^ajikg  of  the  Sperchcus. 

Aenua  (Alvo$:  Abuts,  Afctdrnr:  Eno\  an 
ancient  town  in  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
He  bras,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  It  was  colonized 
by  the  Aeolians  of  Asia  Minor.  Virgil  {Am.  hi. 
18)  supposes  Aenos  to  have  been  built  by  Aeneas, 
bat  be  confounds  it  with  Abnxa  in  Chalcidice. 
Under  the  Romans  Aenos  was  a  free  town,  and  a 
place  of  importance. 

Aenua  (/**)  a  river  in  Rhaetia,  the  boundary 
between  Rhaetia  and  Noricum. 

Aeole*  or  Aeolli  (AfoAttt),  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  Hellenic  race,  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended from  Aeolus,  the  son  of  Hellen.  [Aeolus, 
No.  1.]  They  originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly,  from 
whence  they  spread  over  various  parts  of  Greece, 
and  also  settled  in  Abolis  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
the  island  of  Lksbob. 

Aeollae  Insula*  ( al  AWAow  tnjcot :  Lipari 
fdondt),  a  group  of  islands  N.  E.  of  Sicily,  where 
Aeolus,  the  god  of  the  winds,  reigned.  Homer  (Od. 
x.  1 )  mentions  only  one  Aeolian  island,  and  Virgil 
(Aem.i.  52)  accordingly  speaks  of  only  one  Ato- 
ka (sc.  insula),  where  Aeolus  reigned,  supposed 
to  be  Strongyle  or  Lipara.  These  islands  were 
also  called  jHcphaeitl&des  or  Vulc&tda*.  because 
Hephaestus  or  Vulcan  was  supposed  to  have 
had  bis  workshop  in  one  of  them  called  Hiera. 
( Virg.  A  en.  viii.  4 15,  seq.)  They  were  also  named 
L'f  iremset,  from  Lrpftra,  the  largest  of  them. 
The  names  of  these  islands  were,  Lipara  (Lipari); 
Hiera  (  Volaxmo) ;  StrongjHe  (Stromboli)  ;  Phoe- 
nicusa  {Feiicudi)  ;  EricQsa  (Alieudi)  ;  Euonymus 
(Panoria)  ;  Didyme  (Saima)  ;  Hicesia  (Usca  Bir 
asm);  Basilidia  ( Hasxlixxo)  ;  Osteodes  (Uttiea). 

Aeolldes  (AioAflhj?),  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Atbamas,  Cretheus,  Sisyphus, 
SeJmoneus,  &c_,  and  to  his  grandsons,  as  Cephalus, 
Ulysses  and  Phrixus.  Aeolis  is  the  patronymic 
of  the  female  deacendanU  of  Aeolus,  given  to  his 
daughters  Canace  and  Alcyone. 

Aeolis  (AfoAit)  or  AaftlTa,  a  district  of  Mysia 
in  Asia  Minor,  was  peopled  by  Aeolian  Greeks, 
whose  citiea  extended  from  the  Troad  along  the 
shores  of  the  Aegaean  to  the  river  Hermu*.  In 
early  times  their  12  most  important  cities  were 
independent  and  formed  a  League,  the  members 
of  which  celebrated  an  annual  festival  (Panoso- 
/urm)  at  Smyrna.  The  12  cities  comprising  this 
League  were  Cyme,  Larissac,  Neontlchos,  Teinnus, 
Cilia,  Notium,  AegirQsa,  Pitane,  Aegaeae,  Myrina, 
Urynea,  and  Smyrna  ;  but  Smyrna  subsequently 
became  a  member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  (He- 
rod. L  149,  seq.)   These  citiea  were  subdued  by 
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Croesus,  and  were  incorporated  in  the  Persian  em- 
pire on  the  conquest  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus. 

Aeolus  (AfoXos).  L  Son  of  Hellen  and  the 
nymph  Orse'is,  and  brother  of  Doras  and  Xuthus. 
He  was  the  ruler  of  Thessaly,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Aeolic  branch  of  the  Greek  nation.  His  child- 
ren are  said  to  have  been  very  numerous  ;  but  the 
most  ancient  story  mentioned  only  four  sons.  via. 
Sisyphus,  Athamas,  Cretheus,  end  Salmoneus. 
The  great  extent  of  country  which  this  rare  occu- 
pied probably  gave  rise  to  the  varying  accounts 
about  the  number  of  his  children.  —  2.  Son  of 
Hippotes,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and 
A  me,  a  descendant  of  the  previous  Aeolus.  His 
story  probably  refers  to  the  emigration  of  a  branch 
of  the  Aeolians  to  the  west  His  mother  was  car- 
ried to  Metapontum  in  Italy,  where  she  gave  birth 
to  Aeolus  and  his  brother  Boeotus.  The  two 
brothers  afterwards  fled  from  Metapontum,  and 
Aeolus  went  to  some  islands  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
which  received  from  him  the  name  of  the  Aeolian 
islands.  Here  he  reigned  as  a  just  and  pious  king, 
taught  the  natives  the  use  of  sails  for  ships,  and 
foretold  them  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  were  to 
rise.  In  these  accounts  Aeolus,  the  father  of  the 
Aeolian  race,  is  placed  in  relationship  with  Aeolus 
the  ruler  and  god  of  the  winds.  In  Homer,  how- 
ever, Aeolus,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  is  neither  the 
god  nor  the  father  of  the  winds,  but  merely  the 
happy  ruler  of  the  Aeolian  island,  to  whom  Zeus 
had  given  dominion  over  the  winds,  which  he  might 
soothe  or  excite  according  to  his  pleasure.  (Od.  x. 
1,  seq.)  This  statement  of  Homer  and  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  name  of  Aeolus  from  a#\Ao»  led  to  Aeolus 
being  regarded  in  later  times  as  the  god  and  king  of 
the  winds,  which  he  kept  enclosed  in  a  mountain. 
It  is  therefore  to  him  that  Juno  applies  when  she 
wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the  Trojan*.  (Virg. 
Am.  i.  78.)  The  Aeolian  island  of  Homex  was  in 
later  times  believed  to  be  Lipara  or  Strongyle,  and 
was  accordingly  regarded  as  the  place  in  which  the 
god  of  the  winds  dwelt  [Akoliab  Insula*.] 

Aepea  (Alvtia :  Aiir«d>nf ).  L  A  town  in  Mes- 
senia  on  the  sea-coast,  afterwards  Thuria.— 2.  A 
town  in  Cyprus,  afterwards  Soli. 

Aepy  (Alsrw),  a  town  in  Elis,  situated  on  a 
height  a>  its  name  indicates. 

Aepytus  (Afiruroi).  1.  A  mythical  king  of 
Arcadia,  from  whom  a  part  of  the  country  was 
called  Aepytia.  —  2.  Youngest  son  of  the  Heraclid 
Cresphontes,  king  of  Messenia,  and  of  Mempe, 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cypselu*.  When 
his  rather  aud  brothers  were  murdered  during  an 
insurrection,  Aepytus  alone,  who  was  with  his 
grandfather  Cypselus,  escaped  the  danger.  Th* 
throne  of  Cresphontes  was  in  the  meantime  occu- 
pied by  the  Heraclid  Poly phon tea,  who  also  forced 
Merope  to  become  his  wife.  When  Aepytus  had 
grown  to  manhood,  he  returned  to  his  kingdom, 
and  put  Polyphontes  to  death.  From  him  the 
kings  of  Messenia  were  called  Aepytid*  instead  of 
the  more  general  name  Heraclid*.  — 8.  Son  of 
Hippothous,  king  of  Arcadia,  and  great-grandson 
of  the  Aepytus  mentioned  first 

Aequi,  AequicSli,  Aequlcolae,  Aequlculani, 
an  ancient  warlike  people  of  Italy,  dwelling  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio  in  the  mountains  forming 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Latium,  and  between  the 
Latini,  Sabini,  Hernici,  and  Marsi.  In  conjura- 
tion with  the  Volsci,  who  were  of  the  same  nice, 
they  carried  on  constant  hostilities  with  Rome,  bat 
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were  finally  subdaed  in  B.C.  302.  One  of  thetr 
chief  scats  was  Mount  Algidus,  from  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  moke  their  marauding  expeditions. 

Aequi  Falisci.  [Falbril] 

Aequimaellum.  [Mabiius.] 

AerSpi  ('A«po>n),  daughter  of  Catreoa,  king  of 
Crete,  and  granddaughter  of  Minos.  Her  father, 
who  had  received  an  oracle  that  he  should  lose  his 
life  by  one  of  his  children,  gave  her  and  her  suiter 
Clymeoe  to  Nauplina,  who  was  to  sell  them  in  a 
foreign  land.  A e rope  married  Plisthenes,  the  sou 
of  Atreus,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus.  After  the  death  of  Plis- 
thenea Aerope  married  Atreus  ;  and  her  two  sous, 
who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  his  sons.  Aerope  was  faithless  to 
Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Thyestes. 

Aeaftetu  (Afro*©*),  son  of  Priam  and  Alex- 
irrhoe*.  He  lived  far  from  his  father's  court  in  the 
solitude  of  mountain-forests.  Hespcria,  however, 
the  daughter  of  Cebren,  kindled  love  in  his  heart, 
and  on  one  occasion  while  he  waa  pursuing  her, 
ahe  was  stung  by  a  viper  And  died.  Aesacua  in 
his  grief  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  was  changed 
by  Thetis  into  an  aquatic  bird.  This  is  the  story 
related  by  Ovid  (Met  xi.  750),  but  it  is  told  dif- 
ferently by  Apoliodorus. 

Aesax,  the  name  of  the  deity  among  the  Etrus- 
cans. 

Ae8ar  or  A e sams  (Eton),  a  river  near  Croton 
in  Bruttii,  in  southern  Italy. 

Aeschines  (AiVxlr»|»).  1.  The  Athenian  ora- 
tor born  a  c  389,  was  the  son  of  Atrometus  and 
Glaucothea.  According  to  Demosthenes,  his  poli- 
tical antagonist,  his  parents  were  of  disreputable 
character  and  not  even  citizens  of  Athens  ;  but 
Aeschines  himself  says  that  his  father  was  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  family,  and  lost  his 
property  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  his 
youth  Aeschines  appears  to  have  assisted  his  Cither 
in  his  school  ;  he  next  acted  as  secretary  to 
Aristophon,  and  afterwards  to  Eubulus  ;  he  sub- 
sequently tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor,  but  was 
unsuccessful  ;  and  at  length,  after  serving  with 
distinction  in  the  army,  came  forward  as  a  public 
spvak'-r  and  soon  acquired  great  reputation.  In 
347  he  waa  sent  along  with  Demosthenes  as 
one  of  the  10  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  Philip :  from  this  time  he  appears  as  the 
friend  of  the  Macedonian  party  and  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  Demosthenes.  Shortly  afterwards  Aes- 
chines formed  one  of  the  second  embassy  sent  to 
Philip  to  receive  the  oath  of  Philip  to  the  treaty 
which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Athenians  ; 
but  as  the  delay  of  the  ambassadors  in  obtaining 
the  ratification  had  been  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  Philip,  Aeschines  on  his  return  to  Athens  was 
accused  by  Timarchus.  He  evaded  the  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a  counter-accusation  against 
Timarchus  (3-15),  and  by  showing  that  the  moral 
conduct  of  his  accuser  was  such  that  he  had  no 
right  to  speak  beiore  the  people.  The  speech  in 
which  Aeschines)  attacked  Timarchus  is  still  ex- 
tant:  Timarchus  waa  condemned  and  Aeschines 
trained  a  brilliant  triumph.  In  343  Demosthenes 
renewed  the  charge  against  Aeschines  of  treachery 
during  his  second  embassy  to  Philip.  This  charge 
of  Demosthenes  (vtpl  wapavp*a€tla\)  was  not 
spoken,  but  published  as  a  memorial,  and  Aescrunes 
answered  it  in  a  similar  memorial  on  the  embassy 
(wtpi  wafcrrpfofttas),  which  was  likewise  pub- 
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lished.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Chae  rones,  hj 
338,  which  gave  Philip  the  supremacy  in  Greece, 
Ctesiphon  proposed  that  Demosthenes  should  be 
rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  golden  crown 
in  the  theatre  at  the  great  Dionysia.  Acschine* 
in  consequence  accused  Ctesiphon  ;  but  be  did 
not  prosecute  the  charge  till  8  years  later,  330. 
The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion  is 
extant,  and  was  answered  by  Demosthenes  in  his 
celebrated  oration  on  the  crown  (w#pl  <rr«pdWv). 
Aeschines  was  defeated,  and  withdrew  from 
Athens.  He  went  to  Asia  Minor,  and  at  length 
established  a  school  of  eloquence  at  Rhodes.  On 
one  occasion  he  read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  his 
speech  against  Ctesiphon,  and  when  some  of  his 
hearers  expressed  their  astonishment  at  his  defeat, 
he  replied,  M  You  would  cease  to  be  astonished  if 
you  had  heard  Demosthenes.*1  From  Rhodes  he 
went  to  Sam os,  where  he  died  in  314.  Besides 
the  3  orations  extant,  we  also  possess  12  letters 
which  are  ascribed  to  Aeschines,  but  which  are  the 
work  of  late  sophists. — EdMom*.  In  the  editions  of 
the  Attic  orators  [Dbmosthsnbs],  and  by  Bremi, 
Zurich,  1823.  — 8.  An  Athenian  philosopher  and 
rhetorician,  and  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  After  the 
death  of  his  master,  he  went  to  Syracuse  ;  but  re- 
turned to  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius, 
and  supported  himself,  receiving  money  for  his  in- 
structions. He  wrote  several  dialogues,  but  the 
3  which  have  come  down  to  as  under  his  name 
are  not  genuine.  —  EJ&okm.  By  Fischer,  Lips. 
1786  ;  by  Bockh,  HeideL  1810  ;  and  in  many 
editions  of  Plato.  —3.  Of  Neapolis,  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher,  who  was  at  the  bead  of  the  Aca- 
demy at  Athens,  together  with  Channades  and 
Clitomachus  about  B.C.  109. —4.  Of  Miletus,  a 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  a  distinguished  orator 
in  the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence. 

Aetchrloa  (kurxf&»**\  1.  Of  Syracuse,  whose 
wife  Pippa  was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Verres,  and 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  scandalous  instruments 
of  Verres.— 8.  An  iambic  poet,  a  native  of  Samoa. 
Thi-re  was  an  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  was 
a  native  of  Mytilene  and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  accompanied  Alexander  on  some  of  his  expe- 
ditions. He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as 
the  Samian.— 3.  A  native  of  Pergamus,  and  a 
physician  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  was 
one  of  Galen's  tutors. 

Aeschylus  (A«VxwAoj).  L  The  celebrated  tragic 
poet,  was  born  at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  B.  c.  525,  so 
that  he  waa  35  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  contemporary  with  Siroo- 
nides  and  Pindar.  His  father  Euphorion  waa  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  worship  of  Demeter,  and 
Aeschylus  himself  was,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  this  goddess. 
At  the  age  of  25  (u.  c  499),  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  competitor  for  the  prixe  of  tragedy, 
without  being  successful.  He  fought  with  his 
brothers  Cynaeglrus  and  Aminius.  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (490),nnd  also  at  those  of  Salamis  (480) 
and  Plataea  (479).  In  484  he  gained  the  prise  of 
tragedy  ;  and  in  472  he  gained  the  prise  with  the 
trilogy,  of  which  the  Persae,  the  earliest  of  his 
extant  dramas,  was  one  piece.  In  468  he  was  de- 
feated in  a  tmgic  contest  by  his  younger  rival  So- 
phocles ;  and  he  is  said  in  consequence  to  have  quitted 
Athens  in  disgust,  and  to  have  gone  to  the  court  of 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  where  be  found  Simonides 
the  lyric  poet,    la  467,  his  friend  and  patron  king 
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Hie ro  died  ;  and  in  458,  it  appean  that  Aeschylus 
was  agrvin  at  Athena,  from  the  fact  that  the  trilogy 
of  the  Oreateia  was  produced  in  that  year.  In  the 
same  or  the  following  year,  he  again  visited  Sicily, 
and  he  died  at  Gela  in  456,  in  the  69th  year  of  his 
age.  It  is  said  that  an  eagle,  mistaking  the  poet's 
bald  head  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  fall  upon  it  to 
break  the  shell,  and  so  fulfilled  an  oracle,  according 
to  which  Aeschylus  was  fated  to  die  by  a  blow 
from  heaven.  The  alterations  made  by  Aeschylus 
in  the  composition  and  dramatic  representation  of 
Tragedy  were  so  great,  that  he  was  considered  by 
the  Athenians  as  the  father  of  it,  just  as  Homer 
was  of  Epic  poetry  and  Herodotus  of  History. 
Eren  the  improvements  and  alterations  introduced 
by  his  successors  were  the  natural  results  and  sug- 
gestions of  those  of  Aeschylus,  The  first  and 
principal  alteration  which  he  made  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  second  actor  (8«wT»pcrywF««rr^»),  and 
the  consequent  formation  of  the  dialogue  properly 
so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral  parts. 
This  innovation  was  of  course  adopted  by  his  con- 
temporaries, just  as  Aeschylus  himself  followed  the 
example  of  Sophocles,  in  subsequently  introducing 
a  third  actor.  But  the  improvements  of  Aeschylus 
were  not  limited  to  the  composition  of  tragedy :  he 
added  the  resources  of  art  in  its  exhibition.  Thus, 
be  it*  said  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  skill  of 
Agatbarchns,  who  painted  for  him  the  first  scenes 
which  had  ever  been  drawn  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  linear  perspective.  He  also  furnished  his 
actors  with  more  suitable  and  magnificent  dresses, 
with  significant  and  various  masks,  and  with  the 
thick-soled  cothurnus,  to  raise  their  stature  to  the 
height  of  heroes.  He  moreover  bestowed  so  much 
attention  on  the  choral  dances,  that  be  is  said  to 
hare  invented  various  figures  himself,  and  to  have 
instructed  the  choristers  in  them  without  the  aid 
of  the  regular  ballet-masters.  With  him  also  arose 
the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same  time  a  trilogy 
of  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that  each  formed 
one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  whole,  which  might 
he  compared  with  some  of  Shakspeare's  historical 
plays.  Even  before  the  time  of  Aeschylus,  it  had 
been  customary  to  contend  for  the  prize  of  tragedy 
with  3  plays  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  him  to  show  how  each  of  3 
tragedies  might  be  complete  in  itself,  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  rest,  and  nevertheless  form  a  part  of  an 
harmonious  and  connected  whole.  The  only  ex- 
ample still  extant  of  such  a  trilogy  is  the  Oresteia, 
aa  it  was  called.  A  satyrical  play  commonly 
followed  each  tragic  trilogy.  Aeschylus  is  said 
to  have  written  70  tragedies.  Of  these  only 
7  are  extant,  namely,  the  Persians^  the  Seven 
(Krunrt  7V'im,  the  Suppliant^  the  Protnetfietu,  the 
Ayamrmnrm,  the  Choephori%  and  Eumenidcs  ;  the 
lnj»t  three  forming,  as  already  remarked,  the  trilogy 
ef  the  Oresteia.  The  Persians  was  acted  in  472, 
and  the  Sren  against  TheSet  a  year  afterwards. 
The  Oresteia  was  represented  in  458  ;  the  Stip- 
jaunts  and  the  Pronwifwus  were  brought  out  some 
time  between  the  Seven  against  Thebes  and  the 
Orrsteia.  It  has  been  supposed  from  some  allusions 
in  the  SmppHanls  that  this  play  was  acted  in  461, 
when  Athens  was  allied  with  Argos. — Edition*. 
BT  Wellauer,  Lips.  1823,  W  Diudorf,  Lips.  1827, 
and  Seholetield,  Camb.  1830. 

Aeecftlaplaa  ('A<xaAnwiej),  the  god  of  the  me- 
dical art.    In  the  Homeric  poems  Aesculapius  is  I 
not  a  divinity,  bat  simply  the  "  blameless  physi- 
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dan"  (hrrifp  AftiW*'),  whose  sons,  Mnchaon  and 
Podallrius,  were  the  physicians  in  the  Greek  army, 
and  ruled  over  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  Oechalia, 
Homer  says  nothing  of  the  descent  of  Aesculapius. 
The  common  story  relates  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Coronis,  and  that  when  Coronis  was 
with  child  by  Apollo,  she  became  enamoured  with 
Ischys,  an  Arcadian.  Apollo,  informed  of  this  by 
a  raven,  which  he  had  set  to  watch  her,  or,  accord, 
ing  to  others,  by  his  own  prophetic  powers,  sent 
his  sister  Artemis  to  kill  Coronis.  Artemis  accord- 
ingly destroyed  Coronis  in  her  own  house  at  Lacerla 
in  Thessaty,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Baebia.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid  {Met.  ii.  605),  it  was  Apollo  himself 
who  killed  Coronis  and  Ischys.  When  the  body 
of  Coronis  was  to  be  burnt,  either  Apollo  or 
Hermes  saved  the  child  Aesculapius  from  the  flames, 
and  carried  it  to  Chiron,  who  instructed  the  boy  in 
the  art  of  healing  and  in  hunting.  There  are 
various  other  narratives  respecting  his  birth,  accord' 
ing  to  some  of  which  he  was  a  native  of  Epidaurus, 
and  this  was  a  common  opinion  in  later  times. 
After  he  had  grown  up,  reports  spread  over  all 
countries,  that  he  not  only  cured  all  the  sick,  but 
called  the  dead  to  life  again.  But  while  he  was 
restoring  Glaucus  to  life,  Zeus  killed  him  with  a 
flash  of  lightning,  as  he  feared  lest  men  might  con- 
trive to  escape  death  altogether,  or,  because  Pluto 
had  complained  of  Aesculapius  diminishing  the 
number  of  the  dead.  But,  on  the  request  of 
Apollo,  Zeus  placed  Aesculapius  among  the  stars. 
Aesculapius  is  also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts  and  in  the  Colydonian 
hunt  He  was  married  to  Epione,  and  besides  the 
two  sons  spoken  of  by  Homer,  we  also  find  mention 
of  the  following  children  of  his  :  Ianiscus,  Alexe- 
nor,  Aratus,  Hygieia,  Aegle,  Iaso,  and  Panaceia, 
most  of  whom  are  only  personifications  of  the 
powers  ascribed  to  their  father.  Aesculapius  was 
worshipped  all  over  Greece.  His  temples  were 
usually  built  in  healthy  places,  on  hills  outside  the 
town,  and  near  wells  which  were  believed  to  have 
healing  powers.  These  temples  were  not  only 
places  of  worship,  but  were  frequented  by  great 
numbers  of  sick  persons,  and  may  therefore  be 
compared  to  modern  hospitals.  The  principal  seat 
of  his  worship  in  Greece  was  Epidaurus,  where  he 
had  a  temple  surrounded  with  an  extensive  grove. 
Serpents  were  everywhere  connected  with  his  wor- 
ship, probably  because  they  were  a  symbol  of  pru- 
dence and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to  have 
the  power  of  discove  ring  herbs  of  wondrous  powers. 
For  these  reasons,  a  peculiar  kind  of  tame  serpents, 
in  which  Epidaurus  abounded,  was  not  only  kept 
in  his  temple,  but  the  god  himself  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  serpent  At  Home  the 
worship  of  Aesculapius  was  introduced  from  Epi- 
daurus at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  or  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  in  b.  c  293,  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  a  pestilence.  The  supposed  descendants 
of  Aesculapius  were  called  by  the  patronymic  name 
AseJepiadae  (A<r*A)r*<doac),and  their  principal  seats 
were  Cos  and  Cnidns.  They  were  an  order  or 
caste  of  priests,  and  for  a  long  period  the  practice 
of  medicine  was  intimately  connected  with  religion. 
The  knowledge  of  medicine  was  regarded  as  a 
sacn  d  secret,  which  was  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  in  the  families  of  the  Asclepiadae.  Respecting 
the  festivals  of  Aesculapius,  see  Diet.  o/Antia. 

Aesepua  (Afmrvor),  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Ida,  and  Hows  hv  a  N.  E.  course  into 
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the  Propontia,  which  it  enters  W.  of  Cyxicus  and 
E.  of  the  Granicua. 

Aesernla  (Aeaernlnca:  /tenia),  a  town  in 
Bamnium,  made  a  Roman  colony  in  the  first  Punic 
war. 

Aesia  (Esino  or  Fiumesino),  a  river  which  formed 
the  boundary  between  Picenum  and  Umbria,  was 
anciently  the  S.  boundary  of  the  Senones,  and  the 
N.E.  boundary  of  Italy  proper. 

Aesia  or  Aeslum  ( Aeslnas :  Jfsi),  a  town  and 
a  Roman  colony  in  Umbria  on  the  river  Aesia, 
celebrated  for  its  cheese,  Aeslnas  caserns. 

Aeson  (Atauv\  son  of  Crctheus,  the  founder  of 
lolcus,  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  and 
father  of  Jason  and  Promnchus.  He  was  excluded 
from  (he  throne  by  his  half-brother  Pelias,  who  en- 
deavoured to  keep  the  kingdom  to  himself  by  send- 
ing Jason  away  with  the  Argonauts.  Pelias  sub- 
sequently attempted  to  get  rid  of  Aeson  by  force, 
but  the  latter  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid  {Met.  viL  162,  seq.),  Aeson  survived 
the  return  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  made  young 
again  by  Medea, 

Aesdpus  (AUnmos).  1.  A  writer  of  Fables, 
lived  about  b.  c  570,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Solon.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  received 
his  freedom  from  his  master  Iadmon  the  Samian. 
Upon  this  he  visited  Croesus,  who  sent  him  to 
Delphi,  to  distribute  among  the  citisens  4  minae 
apiece ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  dispute 
on  the  subject,  he  refused  to  give  any  money  at 
all,  upon  which  the  enraged  Delphians  threw  him 
from  a  precipice.  Plagues  were  sent  upon  them 
from  the  gods  for  the  offence,  and  they  pro- 
claimed their  willingness  to  give  a  compensation 
for  his  death  to  any  one  who  could  claim  it  At 
length  Iadmon,  the  grandson  of  his  old  master,  re- 
ceived the  compentation,  since  no  nearer  connection 
could  be  found.  A  life  of  Aesop  prefixed  to  a  book 
of  fables  purporting  to  be  his,  and  collected  by 
Maximus  Planudes,  a  monk  of  the  14th  century, 
represents  Aesop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ugliness 
and  deformity  ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is  no  au- 
thority whatever  in  the  classical  authors.  Whether 
Aesop  left  any  written  works  at  all,  is  a  question 
which  affords  considerable  room  for  doubt ;  though  it 
is  certain  that  fables,  bearing  Aesop's  name,  were 
popular  at  Athens  in  its  most  intellectual  age. 
>Ve  find  them  frequently  noticed  by  Aristophanes. 
They  were  in  prose,  and  were  turned  into  poetry 
by  several  writers.  Socrates  turned  aome  of  them 
into  verse  during  his  imprisonment  ;  and  Demetrius 
PhalTtus  (b.  c  320)  imitated  bis  example.  The 
only  Greek  versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings 
any  whole  fables  are  preserved,  ia  Babriua.  [  Ba- 
bkiuh.)  Of  the  Latin  writers  of  Aesopean  fables, 
Phaedrua  ia  the  moat  celebrated.  [Phaborus.] 
The  fables  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the  name 
of  Aeson,  are  unquestionably  spurious,  as  is  proved 
by  Bentley  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Fables  of 
Aesop  appended  to  hia  celebrated  letters  on  Pha- 
laria. — Edition*.  By  Ernesti,  Lips.  1781,  and  by 
Schaefer,  Lips.  1820.— 2.  A  Greek  historian,  who 
wrote  a  life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  criginul 
is  lost,  bat  there  is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by 
Julius  Valerius. 

Aesoptu,  Claudius,  or  Clodlua,  was  the  greatest 
tragic  ac  tar  at  Rome,  and  a  contemporary  of  Roscius, 
the  greatest  comic  actor  ;  and  both  of  them  lived  on 
intimate  terms  with  Cicero.  Aesoptu  appeared  for 
the  last  time  on  the  stage  at  an  advanced  age  at 
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the  dedication  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (b.  c  51), 
when  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  could  not  go 
through  with  the  speech.  Aesopoa  realized  an  im- 
mense fortune  by  his  profession,  which  was  squan- 
dered by  his  son,  a  foolish  spendthrift.  It  is  said, 
for  instance,  that  be  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  drank 
a  pearl  worth  about  8000/.,  which  he  took  from  the 
ear-ring  of  Caecilia  Metella. 

Aeatii,  Aestyi,  or  Aestui,  a  people  dwelling  on 
the  sea  const,  in  the  N.  E.  of  Germany,  probably  in 
the  modem  Kvrland,  who  collected  amber,  which 
they  called  glestum.  Their  customs,  says  Taci- 
tus, resembled  the  Suevic,  and  their  language  the 
British.  They  were  probably  a  Sarmatian  or  Sla- 
vonic race,  and  not  a  Germanic. 

Aesila  (AestUanus),  a  town  of  the  Aequi  on  a 
mountain  between  Praeneste  and  Tibur.  (Aeso- 
lae  deciire  arvum,**  Hor.  Carm,  iii.  29.) 

AethAUa  (AifloAfa,  Ai'fcUn),  called  lira  (Elba) 
by  the  Romans,  a  small  island  in  the  Tuscan  m-a, 
opposite  the  town  of  Populonia,  celebrated  for  .ta 
iron  mines.  It  had  on  the  N.  E.  a  good  harbour, 
uArgous  Portua"  {Porto  Ferraio\  in  which  the 
Argonaut  Jason  ia  aaid  to  have  landed. 

AethaJldes  (Ai&tAftnf),  son  of  Hermes  and  Eu- 
polemla,  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts.  He  had 
received  from  hia  father  the  faculty  of  remembering 
every  thing,  even  in  Hades,  and  was  allowed  to 
reside  alternately  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
world.  His  soul,  after  many  migrations,  at  length 
took  possession  of  the  body  of  Pythagoras,  in  which 
it  still  recollected  its  former  migrations. 

Aether  (Aifrfip),  a  personified  idea  of  the  mythi- 
cal cosmogonies,  in  which  Aether  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  elementary  substances  out  of  which 
the  Universe  waa  formed.  Aether  was  regarded 
by  the  poets  as  the  pure  upper  air,  the  residence  of 
the  gods,  and  Zeus  as  the  Lord  of  the  Aether,  or 
Aether  itself  personified. 

Aethlces  (Aftom),  a 
people,  near  M.  Pindua. 

Aethlcnj,  Hister  or  later,  a  Roman  writer  of 
the  4  th  century  after  Christ,  a  native  of  I  stria, 
the  author  of  a  geographical  work,  called  Aeihiei 
Cosmogrxtpkia,  which  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
drawn  up  from  the  measurement  of  the  whole  Ro- 
man world  ordered  by  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  44,  and 
from  other  official  documents.  Edited  by  Gro- 
noviua,  in  his  edition  of  Pomponius  Mela,  Leyden, 
1722. 

Aethilla  (Al&AAo  or  AWuAAa),  daughter  of 
Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam,  became  after  the 
fall  of  Troy  the  prisoner  of  Protesilaus. 

AethI6pes  (Atffforsr,  said  to  be  from  uiBm  and 
cty,  but  perhaps  really  a  foreign  name  corrupted), 
was  a  name  applied  (1)  roost  generally  to  all  black 
or  dark  races  of  men  ;  (2)  to  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  regions  S.  of  those  with  which  the  early  Greeks 
were  well  acquainted,  extending  even  as  far  N.  as 
Cyprus  and  Phoenicia  ;  (3)  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Inner  Africa,  S.  of  Mauritania,  the  Great  Desert, 
and  Egypt,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean,  and  to  some  of  the  dark  races  of 
Asia  ;  and  (4)  most  specifically  to  the  inhabitants 
cf  the  land  S.  of  Egypt,  which  was  caLed 
A  ETHIOPIA. 

Aethl&pla  ^Ai'Aiov/o,  Al8.  Mp  Aryfarov :  AU 
9'io  |>,  Ai0io*«i/t,  Horn.,  fern.  Afoowu,  Aethiops : 
Nubia,  Kordofa*,  Sennaar,  Abyssinia),  a  country 
of  Africa,  S.  of  Egypt,  the  boundary  of  the  countries 
being  at  Syene  (Assvnau)  and  the  Smaller  Cataract 
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of  the  NCe,  and  extending  on  the  E.  to  the  Red 
Sea,  ai.d  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  indefinitely,  a*  far  ap- 
parently as  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient*  extended. 
In  its  most  exact  political  sense  the  word  Aethiopia 
seems  to  have  denoted  the  kingdom  of  Mbrob  ; 
but  in  its  wider  sense  it  included  also  the  kingdom 
of  the  Axomitab,  besides  several  other  peoples, 
such  as  the  Troglodytes  and  the  Ichthyophagi  on 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Blemmyes  and  Mega  ban  and 
Nubae  in  the  interior.  The  country  was  watered 
by  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries,  the  Aatapus  (Duhr- 
wt-Atrtk  or  Dim  Nile)  and  the  Astaboras  (Alburn 
or  Taoaxxt).  The  people  of  Ethiopia  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  to  have  spoken 
a  language  allied  to  the  Arabic.  Monuments  are 
(bond  in  the  country  closely  resembling  those  of 
Efrypt,  but  of  an  inferior  style.  The  religion  of  the 
Ethiooians  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of 
the  Egyptians,  but  free  from  the  grosser  supersti- 
tions of  the  latter,  such  as  the  worship  of  animals. 
Some  traditions  made  Meroe  the  parent  of  Egyptian 
civilisation,  while  others  ascribed  the  civilization 
of  Ethiopia  to  Egyptian  colonization.  So  great 
was  the  power  of  the  Ethiopians,  that  more  than 
once  in  its  history  Egypt  was  governed  by  Ethio- 
pian kings  ;  and  even  the  most  powerful  kings  of 
Egypt,  though  they  made  successful  incursions  into 
Ethiopia,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  extensive 
or  permanent  hold  upon  the  country.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  Graeco-Egyptian  colonies  established 
themselves  in  Ethiopia,  and  Greek  manners  and 
philosophy  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
upper  classes  ;  but  the  country  was  never  subdued. 
The  Romans  failed  to  extend  their  empire  over 
Ethiopia,  though  they  made  expeditions  into  the 
country,  in  one  of  which  C  Petronius,  prefect  of 
E  jrpt  under  Augustus,  advanced  as  far  as  Napa  to, 
and  defeated  the  warrior  queen  Can  dace  (a  c.  22). 
Christianity  very  early  extended  to  Ethiopia,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  trea- 
surer of  queen  Can  dace  (Acts,  viiL  27).  The  history 
of  the  downfall  of  the  great  Ethiopian  kingdom  of 
Meroe  is  very  obscure. 

Aethiltu  f  A*0Aio«),  first  king  of  Elis,  rather  of 
End vm ion,  was  son  of  Zeus  and  Protogenia, 
daughter  of  Deucalion,  or  son  of  Aeoluv 

Aethra  (AXSpa).  L  Daughter  of  Pittheus  of 
Troesen,  was  mother  of  Theseus  by  Aegeus.  She 
afterwards  lived  in  Attica,  from  whence  she  was 
carried  off  to  Laced aem on  by  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  became  a  slave  of  Helen,  with  whom  she  was 
taken  to  Troy.  At  the  capture  of  Troy  she  was 
restored  to  liberty  by  her  grandson  A  cam  as  or 
Demophon.  —  2.  Daughter  of  Ob-anus,  by  whom 
Atlas  begot  the  12  Hyades  and  a  son  Hyas. 

ASt&ra  (*Aerfwr).  L  A  sculptor  of  Amphipolis, 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century 
a.  c.— 8.  A  celebrated  painter,  whose  best  picture 
represented  the  marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  he  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  the  words  of  Lucian 
(Herod.  4)  show  that  he  must  have  lived  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian  and  the  Anton inea. 

Actios.  L  A  celebrated  Roman  general,  de- 
fended the  Western  empire  against  the  barbarians 
during  the  reign  of  Valeutinian  III.  In  A.  o.  451 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  Attila,  near  Chalons 
in  Gaul  ;  but  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
Valentinian  in  454.-2.  A  Greek  medical  writer, 
baa  at  Amida  in  Mesopotamia,  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  5th  or  the  beginning  of  the  6'lh  century  aftei 


Christ.  His  work  Bt€\ia  'larputk  'Ew«afo>««, 
*  Sixteen  Books  on  Medicine,"  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medical  remains  of  antiquity,  as  being  a 
judicious  compilation  from  many  authors  whose 
works  are  lost.  The  whole  of  it  has  never  ap- 
peared in  the  original  Greek,  but  a  corrupt  trans- 
lation of  it  into  Latin  was  published  by  Comarius, 
Basil.  1542,  often  reprinted,  and  in  H.  Stephens's 
Medico*  Artit  Principe**  Paris,  1567. 

Aetna  (Afrinj).  1.  (Mont*  Gthetto),  a  vol- 
canie  mountain  in  the  N.  E.  of  Sicily  between 
Tauromenium'  and  Catana.  It  is  said  to  hare 
derived  its  name  from  Aetna,  a  Sicilian  nymph,  a 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Briareut.  Zeus 
buried  under  it  Typhon  or  Enceladus  ;  and  in  its 
interior  Hephaestus  and  the  Cyclops  forged  the 
thunderbolts  for  Zeus.  There  were  several  erup- 
tions of  M.  Aetna  in  antiquity.  One  occurred 
in  a  c.  475,  to  which  Aeschylus  and  Pindar  pro- 
bably allude,  and  another  in  a  c  425,  which 
Thucydides  says  (iii.  1 1 6")  was  the  third  on  re- 
cord since  the  Greeks  had  settled  in  Sicily.  The 
form  of  the  mountain  seems  to  hare  been  much 
the  same  in  antiquity  as  it  is  at  present  Its 
base  covers  an  area  of  nearly  90  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  its  highest  point  is  10,874  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  circumference  of 
the  crater  is  variously  estimated  from  24  to  4  miles, 
and  the  depth  from  600  to  800  feet— 2.  (Aetnen- 
sea :  5.  Maria  di  Licodia\  a  town  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Aetna,  on  the  road  to  Catana,  formerly  called 
Inessa  or  Innesa,  It  was  founded  in  ac  461, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Catana,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  own  town  by  the  Siculi.  They 
gave  the  name  of  Aetna  to  Inessa,  because  their  own 
town  Catana  had  been  called  Aetna  by  Hiero  I. 

Aetnaeus  (A/rralos),  an  epithet  of  several  gods 
and  mythical  beings  connected  with  Mount  Aetna ; 
—  of  Zeus,  of  whom  there  was  a  statue  on  Mount 
Aetna,  and  to  whom  a  festival  was  celebrated 
there,  called  Aetnea  ;  of  Hephaestus  ;  and  of  the 
Cyclops. 

Aetolia  (khttkla  :  A/rwXot),  a  division  of 
Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Acarnnnia, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Achelous, 
on  the  N.  by  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  Old  Aetolia,  from  the  Achelous  to  the 
Evenus  and  Calydon,  and  New  Aetolia,  or  the 
Acquired  (lirutnrror),  from  the  Evenus  and  Caly- 
don to  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  On  the  coast  the 
country  is  level  and  fruitful,  but  in  the  interior 
mountainous  and  unproductive.  The  mountains 
contained  many  wild  beasts,  and  were  celebrated 
in  mythology  for  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
The  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  Curetes  and 
Leleges,  but  was  at  an  early  period  colonized  by 
Greeks  from  Elis,  led  by  the  mythical  ArroLus. 
The  Aetolians  took  port  in  the  Trojan  war,  under 
their  king  Thoas.  They  continued  for  a  long  time 
a  rude  and  uncivilized  people,  living  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  robbery  ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides (b.  c.  410)  many  of  their  tribes  spoke  a  lan- 
guage which  was  not  Greek,  and  were  in  the  habit 
of  eating  raw  flesh.  Like  the  other  Greeks,  they 
abolished  at  an  early  time  the  monarchical  form  of 
government  and  lived  under  a  democracy.  They 
appear  to  have  been  early  united  by  a  kind  of 
league,  but  this  League  first  acquired  political  im- 
portance about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  a 
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and  became  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Macedonian 
monarchs  and  the  Achaean  League.  The  Aetolian 
League  at  one  time  included  not  only  Aetolia 
Proper,  bat  Acamania,  part  of  Thessaly,  Locm, 
and  the  island  of  Cephallenia  ;  and  it  also  bad 
close  alliances  with  Ehs  and  several  towns  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  likewise  with  Cius  on  the  Pro- 
pontis.  Its  annual  meetings,  called  Panaetoliaa, 
were  held  in  the  autumn  at  Thermus,  and  at  them 
were  chosen  a  General  (o-rpaTiryrfj),  who  was  at 
the  he;id  uf  the  League,  an  Hipparchus,  or  Master 
of  the  Hone,  a  Secretary,  and  a  select  committee 
called  Apodeti  (aw6ttknTot).  For  further  parti- 
culars respecting  the  constitution  of  the  League, 
see  Diet,  of  Art.  art  Actoiicum  Foediu.  The  Aeto- 
lians  took  the  side  of  Antiochus  III.  against 
the  Romans,  and  on  the  defeat  of  that  monarch 
B.C.  189,  they  became  virtually  the  subjects  of 
Rome.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans,  a  c. 
1 46,  Aetolia  was  included  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaia.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  31, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of  Aetolia  was 
transplanted  to  the  city  of  Nicopoms,  which  Au- 
gustus built  in  commemoration  of  his  victory. 

Aetolus  (AirwX^f ),  son  of  Endymion  and  Nets, 
or  Tphianassa,  married  Pronog,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Pleuron  and  Calydon.  He  was  king  of 
El  is,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  Peloponnesus,  be- 
cause he  had  slain  Apis,  the  son  of  Jason  or  Sal- 
moneus.  He  went  to  the  country  near  the  Achelous, 
which  was  called  Aetolia  after  him. 

Aexoae  (AtytHj  and  Aujwvntr:  Atlvnfa : 
Asanil),  an  Attic  demus  of  the  tribe  Cecropis  or 
Pandionis.  Its  inhabitants  had  the  reputation  of 
being  mockers  and  slanderers. 

Afar,  Domltiua,  of  Ncmausus  (Nismcs)  in 
Gaul,  was  the  teacher  of  Quintilian,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  but  he  sacrificed  his 
character  by  conducting  accusations  for  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  consul  suffectus  in  a.  D.  39,  and 
died  in  60.  Quintilian  mentions  several  works  of 
his  on  oratory,  which  are  all  lost. 

Afranlm.  1.  L.  A  Roman  comic  poet,  flourished 
about  B.C.  100.  His  comedies  described  Roman 
scenes  and  manners  {Cbntoediae  toua1ae\  and  the 
subjects  were  mostly  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
lower  classes.  (Cbmoediae  tabernaritu.)  They  were 
frequently  polluted  with  disgraceful  amours ;  but 
he  depicted  Roman  life  with  such  accuracy,  that  he 
is  classed  with  Menander  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  57). 
His  comedies  continued  to  be  acted  under  the 
empire.  The  names  and  fragments  of  between 
20  and  30  are  still  preserved.— 3.  L.,  a  person 
of  obscure  origin,  and  a  faithful  adherent  of  Pom- 
pey.  He  served  under  Pompey  against  Sertorius 
and  Mithridates,  and  was,  through  Pompey  *s  in- 
fluence, made  consul,  B.  c.  60.  When  Pompey 
obtained  the  provinces  of  the  two  Spains  in  his 
second  consulship  (b.  c.  65),  he  sent  Afranius 
and  Petreius  to  govern  them,  while  he  himself  re- 
mained in  Rome.  In  B.C.  49,  Afranius  and  Pe- 
treius were  defeated  by  Caesar  in  Spain.  Afranius 
thereupon  passed  over  to  Pompey  in  Greece  ;  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  B.C.  48  ;  and 
subsequently  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus  in  Africa, 
B.C.  46.  He  then  attempted  to  fly  into  Maure- 
tania,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sittius,  and 
killed. 

Africa  ('A^hVij:  AfrkAnu*),  was  used  by  the 
ancients  in  two  senses,  (1)  for  the  whole  tontinnnt 


of  Africa,  and  (2)  for  the  portion  of  N.  Africa 
which  constituted  the  territory  ef  Carthage,  and 
which  the  Romans  erected  into  a  province,  under 
the  name  of  Africa  Propria.  —  L  In  the  more 
general  sense  the  name  was  not  used  by  the  Greek 
writers  ;  and  its  use  by  the  Romans  arose  from  the 
extension  to  the  whole  continent  of  the  name  of  a 
part  of  it.  The  proper  Greek  name  for  the  con- 
tinent is  Libya  (Aitfi/jj).  Considerably  before  the 
historical  period  of  Greece  begins,  the  Phoenicians 
extended  their  commerce  over  the  Mediterranean, 
and  founded  several  colonies  on  the  N.  coast  ot 
Africa,  of  which  Carthage  was  the  chief.  [Car- 
thago.] The  Greeks  knew  very  little  of  the 
country  until  the  foundation  of  the  Dorian  colony 
of  Cyrbnb  (a.  c.  6  JO),  and  the  intercourse  of  Greek 
travellers  with  Egypt  in  the  6th  and  5th  centuries ; 
and  even  then  their  knowledge  of  all  but  the  part 
near  Cyrene  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians,  who  sent  out  some  remarkable  ex- 
peditions to  explore  the  country.  A  Phoenician 
fleet  sent  by  the  Egyptian  king  Pharaoh  Necho 
(about  a.  c.  600),  was  said  to  have  sailed  from 
the  Red  Sea,  round  Africa,  and  so  into  the  Medi- 
terranean :  the  authenticity  of  this  story  is  still 
a  matter  of  dispute.  We  still  possess  an  authentic 
account  of  another  expedition,  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians despatched  under  Hanno  (about  a  c  510), 
and  which  reached  a  point  on  the  W.  coast  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  far  as  lat.  10°  N.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  continent,  the  coast  appears  to  have 
been  very  little  known  beyond  the  S.  boundary  of 
Egypt,  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  In  the  in- 
terior, the  Great  Desert  (Sahara)  interposed  a  for- 
midable obstacle  to  discovery  ;  but  even  before  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  people  on  the  northern  coast 
told  of  individuals  who  had  crossed  the  Desert  and 
had  reached  a  great  river  flowing  towards  the  E, 
with  crocodiles  in  it,  and  black  men  living  on  its 
banks  ;  which,  if  the  story  be  true,  was  probably 
the  Niger  in  its  upper  course,  near  Tintmdoo. 
That  the  Carthaginians  had  con«iderable  intercourse 
with  the  regions  S.  of  the  Sahara,  has  been  inferred 
from  the  abundance  of  elephants  they  kept.  Later 
expeditions  and  inquiries  extended  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  possessed  of  the  E.  coast  ts 
about  10°  S.  lat.,  and  gave  them,  as  it  seems,  some 
further  acquaintance  with  the  interior,  about  Lake 
Tchad,  but  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  was 
so  totally  unknown,  that  Ptolemy,  who  finally 
fixed  the  limits  of  ancient  geographical  science,  re- 
curred to  the  old  notion,  which  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  that  the  S. 
parts  of  Africa  met  the  S.E.  part  of  Asia,  and  that  the 
Indian  Ocean  was  a  vast  lake.  The  greatest  geo- 
graphers who  lived  before  Ptolemy,  namely,  Era- 
tosthenes and  Strabo,  had  accepted  the  tradition 
that  Africa  was  circumnavigable.  The  shape  of 
the  continent  they  conceived  to  be  that  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  having  for  its  hypotenuse  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  S.  of  the 
Red  Sea  ;  and,  as  to  its  extent,  they  did  not  sup- 
pose it  to  reach  nearly  so  far  as  the  Equator.  Pto- 
lemy supposed  the  W.  coast  to  stretch  N.  and  S. 
from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  he  gave  the  con- 
tinent an  indefinite  extent  towards  the  S.  There 
were  also  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  continent.  Some  divided  the 
whole  world  into  only  two  parts,  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  they  were  not  agreed  to  which  of  these  two 
Libya  (L  e.  Africa)  belonged;  and  those  who 
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differed  again  in  plac- 
ing ths  boundary  between  Libya  and  Asia  either 
on  the  W.  o(  Egypt,  or  along  the  Nile,  or  at 
the  isthmus  of  Sues  and  the  Red  Sea :  the  last 
opinion  gradually  prevailed.  As  to  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  country  itself,  Herodotus  distributes 
it  into  Aegyptus,  Aethiopia  (i.  e.  all  the  region* 
S.  of  Egypt  and  the  Sahara),  and  Libya,  pro- 
perly ao  called  ;  and  he  subdivides  Libya  into  three 
parts,  according  to  their  physical  distinctions, 
namely,  (1)  the  Inhabited  Country  along  the  Me- 
diterranean, in  which  dwelt  the  Nomad  Libyans 
(ol  wapaPaKaffVtoi  t«m>  vopui&ttr  AiSiiw :  the  liar- 
harm  Stab*) ;  (2)  the  Country  of  Wild  Beasts  (4 
^<>.<&i)t),  S.  of  the  former,  that  is,  the  region  be- 
tween the  Little  and  Great  Atlas,  which  still 
abounds  in  wild  beasts,  but  takes  its  name  from  it* 
prevailing  vegetation  {BfUd-rl-Jerid,  i.  a,  lis  Coun- 
try of  Palms),  and  (3)  the  Sandy  Desert  (i>  4<aV 
mm  ;  the  Sahara),  that  is,  the  tabls  land  bounded 
by  the  Atlas  on  the  N.  and  the  margin  of  the  Nile- 
valley  on  the  E-,  which  is  a  Tast  tract  of  sand 
broken  only  by  a  few  habitable  islands,  called 
C«»ses.  A*  to  the  people,  Herodotus  distinguishes 
four  races,  two  native,  namely,  the  Libyan*  and 
Ethiopians,  and  two  foreign,  namely,  the  Phoeni- 
cian»  and  the  Greeks.  The  Libyans,  however, 
were  a  Caucasian  race  :  the  Ethiopians  of  Herodo- 
tus correspond  to  our  Negro  race*.  The  Phoenician 
colonies  were  planted  chiefly  along,  and  to  the  W. 
of,  the  great  recess  in  the  middle  of  the  N.  coast, 
which  formed  the  two  Syrtrs,  by  far  the  most 
important  of  them  being  Carthage  ;  and  the  Greek 
colonies  were  fixed  on  the  coast  along  and  beyond 
the  E.  side  of  the  Syrte*  ;  the  chief  of  them  was 
Cyrrnr,  and  the  region  was  called  Cyrena'ica. 
Between  this  and  Egypt  were  Libyan  tribes,  and 
the  whole  region  between  the  Carthaginian  domi- 
nions and  Egypt,  including  Cyrena'ica,  was  called 
by  the  same  name  as  the  whole  continent,  Libya. 
The  chief  native  tribe*  of  this  region  were  the 
Adyrmachidar,  Marmarh>ar,  Psylli,  and 
Nasamonrs.  The  last  extended  into  the  Car- 
thaginian territory.  To  the  W.  of  the  Carthaginian 
possessions,  the  country  wn§  called  by  the  general 
names  of  Numuua  and  Mauritania,  and  was 
possessed  partly  by  Carthaginian  colonies  on  the 
coast,  and  partly  by  Libyan  tribes  under  various 
names,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Nomidar, 
AI  a HSTLn,  Massarbylii,  and  Mauri,  and  to  the 
&  of  them  the  Gartcll  The  whole  of  this  north- 
ern region  fell  successively  under  the  power  of 
Rome,  and  was  finally  divided  into  provinces  as 
follows:  —(1)  Aegypt  5  (3)  Libya,  including  (a) 
Libya*  Nomos  or  Libya  Exterior,  (6)  Marmarica, 
(e)  CyrenaXcR  ;  (S)  Africa  Propria,  the  former  em- 
pire of  Carthage  (see  below,  No.  2)  ;  (4)  Numidia; 
(5)  Maoretauia,  divided  into  (a)  Sitifensis,  (6) 
Caewiensis.  (ff)  Tingitana:  these,  with  (6) 
Aethiopia,  make  up  the  whole  of  Africa,  according 
to  the  division*  recognised  by  the  latest  of  the 
ancient  geographers.  The  northern  district  was 
better  known  to  the  Romans  than  it  is  to  us,  and 
was  extremely  populous  and  nourishing ;  and,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  list  of  tribes  in  Ptolemy,  the 
interior  of  the  country,  especially  between  the 
Little  and  Great  Altar*,  must  have  supported  many 
more  inhabitants  than  it  doe*  at  present.  Further 
information  respecting  the  several  portion*  of  the 
country  will  be  found  in  the  separate  articles.  —  2. 

*  simply 
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was  the  name  under  which  the  Roman*,  after  thb 
Third  Punic  War  (a.  a  146),  erected  into  a  pro- 
vince the  whole  of  the  former  territory  of  Cartbnge* 
It  extended  from  the  river  Tusca,  on  the  W., 
which  divided  it  from  Numidia,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  S.E.  It  was  divided  into 
two  districts  (regiones),  namely,  ( I )  Zeugia  or  Zeu- 
gitana,  the  district  round  Carthage,  (2)  Byzacitim 
or  Byzacena,  S.  of  Zeugitana,  as  fat  as  the  bottom 
of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  corresponds  to  the  modem 
regency  of  Tunis.  The  province  was  full  of  flou- 
fishing  towns,  and  was  extremely  fertile,  especially 
Byzacena :  it  furnished  Rome  with  its  chief  sup- 
plies of  corn.  The  above  limits  are  assigned  to  the 
province  by  Pliny :  Ptolemy  make*  it  extend  from 
the  river  Ampsaga  on  the  W.,  to  the  borders  of 
Cyrenaica,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  on 
the  E^  so  a*  to  include  Numidia  and  Tripolitana. 

Afrlcanus,  a  surname  given  to  the  Scipios  on 
account  of  their  victories  in  Africa.  [Scipio.] 

Afrlcanus.  1.  Sex.  Caeciliua,  a  Roman  juris- 
consult, lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138— 
161),  and  wrote  Libri  IX.  Quuestimum^  from  which 
many  extracts  are  made  in  the  Digest.— 2.  Julius, 
a  celebrated  orator  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  is  much 
praised  by  Quintilian,  who  speaks  of  him  and 
Domitiu*  Afer  as  the  best  orators  of  their  time.— 
3.  Sax.  Julius,  a  learned  Christian  writer  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  3rd  century,  passed  the  greater  part 
of  bis  life  at  Emmaus  in  Palestine,  and  afterwards 
lived  at  Alexandria.  Hi*  principal  work  was  a 
Chronica*  in  five  books,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  which  he  placed  in  5499  B.C.,  to  a.  n.  2*J1. 
Thi*  work  is  lost,  but  part  of  it  is  extracted  by 
Eusebius  in  his  Chroniccm,  ani  .iaiiy  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  by  Georgius  Syncellua,  Cedremis, 
and  in  the  Paschale  Chronicon.  There  waa  another 
work  written  by  Africanus,  entitled  Osti  (K«rro(), 
that  is,  embroidered  girdles,  so  called  from  the 
celebrated  Cesttu  of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  It  treated 
of  a  vast  variety  of  subjects — medicine,  agriculture, 
natural  history,  the  military  art,  &c.  The  work 
itself  is  lost,  but  some  extracts  from  it  are  pub- 
lished by  Thevenot  in  the  MathtmuHei  Vetera, 
Paris,  1693,  and  also  in  the  Geopoiriea. 

AMcus  (Aty  by  the  Greek*),  the  S.  W.  wind, 
so  called  because  it  blew  from  Africa,  frequently 
brought  storm*  with  it  {crdxrque  procelli*  Africus% 
Virg.  Am.  i.  86). 

Agamede"  ('Ayau-ffbi),  daughter  of  Angus  and 
wife  of  M alius,  who,  according  to  Homer  (//.  xi. 
739),  was  acquainted  with  the  healing  powers  of 
all  the  plant*  that  grow  upon  the  earth. 

Agamede*  ('A")*^*^),  commonly  called  son 
of  Ergbus,  king  of  Orehomenus,  and  brother  of 
Trophoniu*  ;  though  his  family  connexion*  are 
related  differently  by  different  writers.  Agamede* 
and  Trophonius  distinguished  themselves  as  archi- 
tect*: they  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
a  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia. 
The  story  about  this  treasury  resembles  the  one 
which  Herodotus  (iL  121)  relate*  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Rhampsinitus.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  A  gamed e* 
and  Trophonius  contrived  to  place  one  stone  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  could  be  taken  away  out- 
side, and  thus  formed  an  entrance  to  the  treasury, 
without  any  body  perceiving  it  Agamedes  and 
Trophonius  now  constantly  robbed  the  treasury ; 
and  the  king,  seeing  that  lock*  and  seals  were  un- 
injured while  his  treasures  were  constantly  de- 
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creating,  >Pt  traps  to  catch  the  thief.  Agamedea 
was  thus  ensnared,  and  Trophonius  cutoff  his  head 
to  avert  the  discovery.  After  this  Trophonius  was 
immediately  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  On  this 
spot  there  was  afterwards,  in  the  grove  of  Lebadca, 
the  cave  of  A  gamed  es  with  a  column  by  the  side 
of  it.  Here  also  was  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and 
those  who  consulted  it  first  offered  a  ram  to  Aga- 
medes  and  invoked  him.  A  tradition  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (Tux.  Quaat.  :.  47)  states  that  Aga- 
medes  and  Trophonius,  after  building  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god  to  grant  them 
in  reward  for  their  labour  what  was  best  for  men. 
The  god  promised  to  do  so  on  a  certain  day,  and 
when  the  day  came,  the  two  brothers  died. 

Agamemnon  ('Aycmffwvr),  son  of  Plisthenes 
and  Aerope  or  Eriphyle,  and  grandson  of  Atreus, 
king  of  Mycenae  ;  but  Homer  and  others  call  him 
a  son  of  Atrcus  and  grandson  of  Pelops.  Aga- 
memnon and  his  brother  Menolaus  were  brought  up 
together  with  Aegisthus,  the  son  of  Thyestes,  in 
the  house  of  Atreus.  After  the  murder  of  Atreua 
by  Aegisthus  and  Thyestes,  who  succeeded  Atreus 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae  [Aegisthus],  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus  went  to  Sparta,  where 
Agamemnon  married  Clytemnestra,  the  daughter 
of  Tyndareus,  by  whom  he  became  the  Gather  of 
Iphianassa  (Iphigenla),  Chrysothcmis,  Laodice 
(Electra),  and  Orestes.  The  manner  in  which 
Agamemnon  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  is 
differently  related.  From  Homer,  it  appears  as  if 
be  had  peaceably  succeeded  Thyestes,  while,  ac- 
cording to  others,  he  expelled  Thyestes,  and 
usurped  his  throne.  He  now  became  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Greece.  A  catalogue  of  his  do- 
minions is  given  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  569,  See).  When 
Homer  attributes  to  Agamemnon  the  sovereignty 
over  all  Argos,  the  name  Argos  signifies  Pelopon- 
nesus, or  the  greater  part  of  it,  for  the  city  of 
Argos  was  governed  by  Diomedes.  When  Helen, 
the  wife  of  M<nelaus,  was  carried  off  by  Paris, 
and  the  Greek  chiefs  resolved  to  recover  her  by 
force  of  arms,  Agamemnon  was  chosen  their  com- 
mander in  chief.  After  two  years  of  preparation, 
the  Greek  army  and  fleet  assembled  in  the  port  of 
Aulis  in  Boeotia.  At  this  place  Agamemnon 
killed  a  stag  which  was  sacred  to  Artemis,  who  in 
return  visited  the  Greek  army  with  a  pestilence, 
and  produced  a  calm  which  prevented  the  Greeks 
from  leaving  the  port.  In  order  to  appease  her 
wrath,  Agamemnon  consented  to  sacrifice  his 
daughter  Iphigenla ;  but  at  the  moment  she  was 
to  be  sacrificed,  she  was  carried  off  by  Artemis 
herself  to  Tauris  and  another  victim  was  sub- 
stituted in  her  place.  The  calm  now  ceased,  and 
the  army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  Agamemnon 
alone  had  100  ships,  independent  of  60  which 
be  had  lent  to  the  Arcadians.  In  the  tenth 
year  of  the  siege  of  Troy  we  find  Agamemnon  in- 
rolved  in  a  quarrel  with  Achilles  respecting  the 
possession  of  Briseis,  whom  Achilles  was  obliged  to 
give  up  to  Agamemnon.  Achilles  withdrew  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Greeks  were  visited  by 
successive  disasters.  The  danger  of  the  Greeks  at 
lost  induced  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  to  take 
part  in  the  battle,  and  his  fall  led  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Achillea  and  Agamemnon.  [Achilles.] 
Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  of  the 
Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  chival- 
rous spirit,  bravery,  and  character,  altogether  in- 
ferior to  Achilles.  But  he  nevertheless  rises  above 
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all  the  Greeks  by  his  dignity,  power,  and  majesty : 
his  eyes  and  bead  are  likened  to  those  of  Zeus,  his 
girdle  to  that  of  Ares,  and  his  breast  to  that  af 
Poseidon.  The  emblem  of  his  power  is  a  sceptre* 
the  work  of  Hephaestus,  which  Zeus  had  once 
given  to  Hermes,  and  Hermes  to  Pelops,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  Agamemnon.  At  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy  he  received  Cassandra,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  as  his  prize.  On  his  return  home  he 
was  murdered  by  Aegisthus,  who  had  seduced 
Clytemnestra  during  the  absence  of  her  husband 
The  tragic  poets  make  Clytemnestra  alone  murder 
Agamemnon :  her  motive  is  in  Aeschylus  her  jea- 
lousy of  Cassandra,  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides  her 
wrath  at  the  death  of  Iphigenla. 

Agamemnon!  dea  ('Ayafic/iyortihir),  the  son  of 
Agamemnon,  i.  e.  Orestes. 

Aganippe  ('Ayaylwwii\  a  nymph  of  the  well  of 
the  name  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  in 
Boeotia,  which,  was  considered  sacred  to  the  Muses 
(who  were  hence  called  Aganippide$\  and  which 
was  believed  to  have  the  power  of  inspiring  those 
who  drank  of  it  The  fountain  of  Hippocrene  has 
the  epithet  Aganijipi*  (Ov.  Fait.  7),  from  its 
being  sacred  to  the  Muses,  like  that  of  Aganippe. 

Agapenor  ('Ayaa-^rwo),  son  of  Ancaeus  king 
of  the  Arcadians,  received  60  ships  from  Aga- 
memnon, in  which  he  led  his  Arcadians  to  Troy. 
On  his  return  from  Troy  he  was  cast  by  a  storm  on 
the  coast  of  Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  town  ol 
Paphus.  and  in  it  the  famous  temple  of  Aphrodite 

AgariEta  ('AyaploTti).  1.  Daughter  of  CUs- 
thenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  wife  of  Megacles,  and 
mother  of  Cllsthenes  who  divided  the  Athenians 
into  ten  tribes,  and  of  Hippocrates.— 2.  Daughter 
of  the  above-mentioned  Hippocrates,  and  grand- 
daughter  of  No.  1,  wife  of  Xanthippus,  and  mother 
of  Pericles. 

Agaslas  f  Aycurfat),  ton  of  Dosithcus,  a  sculp, 
tor  of  Ephesus,  probably  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (b.  c.  330),  sculptured  the  statue 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Borghese  gladiator, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  This  statue,  as  well  as  the  Apollo  Bcl- 
videre,  was  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  a  palace 
of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Antium  (Oapo  d'Anxo).  From  the  attitude  of  the 
figure  it  is  clear,  that  the  statue  represents  not  a 
gladiator,  but  a  warrior  contending  with  a  mounted 
combatant.  Perhaps  it  was  intended  to  represent 
Achilles  fighting  with  Pen thes ilea. 

Agaaicles,  Agesicles,  or  Hegesicles  fAycuri- 
kAtjs,  'A-yTitrurATjr,  *HynoM\ii%)%  king  of  Sparta, 
succeeded  his  father  Archidamus  I.,  about  B.c.  600 
or  590. 

Agatharcbldet  OA-yaflapx&in)  or  Agathar- 
chos  ^Ayd6apxos),  a  Greek  grammarian,  born  at 
Cnidos,  lived  at  Alexandria,  probably  about  b.  c. 
130.  He  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  geogra- 
phical and  historical  works ;  but  we  have  only  an 
epitome  of  a  portion  of  his  work  on  the  Erythraean 
sea,  which  was  made  by  Pbotius :  it  is  printed  in 
Hudson's  Gtopr.  Script.  Gr.  Minora. 

Agatharchus  ^AyiBapxoi)%  an  Athenian  artist, 
said  to  have  invented  scene  painting,  and  to  have 
painted  a  scene  for  a  tragedy  which  Aeschylus  ex- 
hibited. It  was  probably  not  till  towards  the  end 
of  Aeschylus's  career  that  scene-painting  was  in- 
troduced, and  not  till  the  time  of  Sophocles  that  it 
was  generally  made  use  of ;  which  may  account 
for  Aristotle's  assertion  (Poet.  iv.  16)  thai  scene- 
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painting  was  introduced  by  Sophocles.  —  2.  A 
Greek  painter,  a  native  of  Samoa,  and  ton  of  Eil- 
demus.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alcibiades  and 
Zenxis,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  con- 
temporary of  Aeschylus. 

Agathemerus  ('Ayafrfintpot),  the  author  of  **  A 
■ketch  of  Geography  in  epitome"  (ti}»  ytorypcuplas 
imrrvw<Zxj*ii  4v  4wtro^\  probably  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  century  after  Christ.  The 
work  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from  Ptolemy  and 
other  earlier  writera  It  is  printed  iu  Hudson's 
{J+otjr.  Script.  (Jr.  Afinorts. 

Agathias  ('Ayat'iai),  a  Byzantine  writer,  born 
about  a.  n.  536  at  Myrina  in  Aeolia,  practised  as 
an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  whence  be  obtained 
his  survaine  Sdo/asticus  (which  word  signified  an 
advocau  in  his  time),  and  died  about  a.  d.  582. 
He  wrote  many  poems,  of  which  several  have  come 
down  to  ns  ;  but  his  principal  work  was  bis  History 
m  five  books,  which  is  also  extant,  and  is  of  consi- 
derable value.  It  contains  the  history  from  a.  o. 
553 — 558, a  period  remarkable  for  important  events, 
sach  as  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  N arses  and  the 
exploits  of  Belisarius  over  the  Huns  and  other  bar- 
barians. The  best  edition  is  by  Niebuhr,  Bonn, 
1828. 

Agathoclea  fA'yaflo'aAeia),  mistress  of  Pto- 
lemy IV.  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  and  sister  of 
bis  minister  Agathoclea.  She  and  her  brother 
were  pat  to  death  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy  (b.  c. 
20.=i>. 

Agathoclea  fAyadoa-ATis).  L  A  Sicilian,  raised 
himself  from  the  station  of  a  potter  to  that  of  tyrant 
of  Syracuse  and  king  of  Sicily.  Born  at  Thermae, 
a  town  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  exposed  when  an  infant,  by  his  father, 
Carcinus  of  Rhegium,  in  consequence  of  a  succes- 
sion of  troublesome  dreams,  portending  that  be 
would  be  a  source  of  much  evil  to  Sicily.  His 
mother,  however,  secretly  preserved  his  life,  and 
at  7  years  old  he  was  restored  to  his  father,  who 
had  !<m^  repented  of  his  conduct  to  the  child.  By 
him  he  was  taken  to  Syracuse  and  brought  up  as 
a  potter.  His  strength  and  personal  beauty  re- 
commended him  to  Damas,  a  noble  Syracusan,  who 
drew  him  from  obscurity,  and  on  whose  death  he 
married  his  rich  widow,  and  so  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  citisens  in  Syracuse.  His  ambitions 
schemes  then  developed  themselves,  and  he  was 
driven  into  exile.  A fter  several  changes  of  fortune, 
he  collected  an  army  which  overawed  both  the  Sy- 
racnaans  and  Carthaginians,  and  was  restored  under 
an  oath  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  de- 
mocracy, which  oath  he  kept  by  murdering  4000 
and  banishing  6000  citizens.  He  was  immediately 
declared  sovereign  of  Syracuse,  under  the  title  of 
Autocrator,  B.  c.  317.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  whole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the 
dominion  of  Carthage,  submitted  to  him.  In  b.  c. 
310  he  was  defeated  at  Himera  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, under  Hamilcar,  who  straightway  laid 
•iejre  to  Syracuse;  whereupon  he  formed  the  bold 
design  of  averting  the  ruin  which  threatened  him, 
by  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  His  successes 
were  most  brilliant  and  rapid.  He  constantly  de- 
feated the  troops  of  Carthage,  but  was  at  length 
summoned  from  Africa  by  the  affairs  of  Sicily, 
where  many  cities  had  revolted  from  him,  B.  c.  307. 
These  be  reduced,  after  making  a  treaty  with  the 
Carthaginians.  He  had  previously  assumed  the 
btk  of  king  of  Sicily.     He  afterwards  plun- 


dered the  Lipari  isles,  and  also  carried  his  arms 
into  Italy  in  order  to  attack  the  Bruttii.  But  bis 
last  days  were  embittered  by  family  misfortunes. 
His  grandson  Archagathus  murdered  his  son  Aga- 
thoclea, for  the  sake  of  succeeding  to  the  crown, 
and  the  old  king  feared  that  the  rest  of  his  fa- 
mily would  share  his  fate.  He  accordingly  sent 
his  wife  Texena  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt, 
her  native  country  ;  and  his  own  death  followed 
almost  immediately,  n.  c.  289,  after  a  reign  of  28 
years,  and  in-  the  72nd  year  of  his  age.  Othet 
authors  relate  an  incredible  story  of  his  being  poi- 
soned by  Maeno,  an  associate  of  Archagathus. 
The  poison,  wc  are  told,  was  concealed  in  the  quill 
with  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced  him 
to  so  frightful  a  condition,  that  he  was  placed  on 
the  funeral  pile  and  burnt  while  yet  living,  being 
unable  to  give  any  signs  that  he  was  not  dead.— 
2.  Of  Pella,  father  of  Lysimachus.— 3.  Son  of 
Lysimachus,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Dromichaetis,  king  of  the  Getae,  about  b.  c  292, 
but  was  sent  back  to  his  father  with  presents. 
In  287,  he  defeated  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  At 
the  instigation  of  uis  stepmother,  Arsinoe,  Lysi- 
machus cast  him  into  prison,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered (284)  by  Ptolemaeus  Ceraunus.— 4.  Brother 
of  Agathoclea. —5.  A  Greek  historian,  of  un- 
certain date,  wrote  the  history  of  Cyiicus,  which 
was  extensively  read  in  antiquity,  and  is  referred 
to  by  Cicero  (de  Dir.  i.  24). 

Agathodaemon  ('Aya$o&alf<wy  or  %AyaBbs  &tbs). 
1.  The  **Go>d  Deity,"  in  honour  of  whom  the 
Greeks  drank  a  cup  of  unmixed  wine  at  the  end 
of  every  repast— 2.  Of  Alexandria,  the  designer 
of  some  maps  to  accompany  Ptolemy's  Geography. 
Copies  of  these  maps  are  found  appended  to  several 
MSS.  of  Ptolemy. 

Agathon  ('A-ydflow),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
bom  about  B.C.  447,  of  a  rich  and  respectable  fa- 
mily, was  a  friend  of  Euripides  and  Plato.  He 
gained  his  first  victory  in  4 1 6  :  in  honour  of  which 
Plato  represents  the  Symposium  to  have  been  given, 
which  he  has  made  the  occasion  of  his  dialogue  so 
called.  In  407,  he  visited  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  where  his  friend  Euripides  was 
also  a  guest  at  the  same  time.  He  died  about  400, 
at  the  age  of  47.  The  poetic  merits  of  Agathon 
were  considerable,  but  his  compositions  were  more 
remarkable  for  elegance  and  flowery  ornaments  than 
force,  vigour,  or  sublimity.  In  the  Thamopkoria- 
zumus  of  Aristophanes  be  is  ridiculed  for  his  effe- 
minacy, being  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  dress. 

Agathyraa,  Agathyrnum  ('Aydewpvo,  -cy. 
'Ayadupyatos  :  Agatha),  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily. 

AgS  thyrsi  ('Ayd&vptroiX  a  people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  on  the  river  Maris  [Murwek)  in  Tran- 
sylvania. From  their  practice  of  painting  or  tatoo> 
ing  their  skin,  they  are  called  by  Virgil  (Aen.  i». 
146)  pieti  Agathyrti. 

Agiye  ('Ayavii),  daughter  of  Cadmus,  wife  of 
Echion,  and  mother  of  Pentheus.  When  Pen- 
theus  attempted  to  prevent  the  women  from  cele- 
brating the  Dionysiac  festivals  on  mount  Cithaeron, 
he  was  torn  to  pieces  there  by  his  own  mother 
Agave,  who  in  her  frenzy  believed  him  to  be  a 
wild  beast.  [Pbnthbus.] — One  of  the  Nereids, 
one  of  the  Danaids,  and  one  of  the  Amazons  were 
also  called  Agavae. 

Agbatana.    [  Ec  bat  an  a.] 

Agdiatin  CA-y3»'<mj),  an  androgynous  deity,  the 
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offspring  of  Zens  and  Earth,  connected  with  the 
Phrygian  worship  of  Attet  or  Atys. 

Ageladas  ('A-ye AcUai),  an  eminent  itatuary  of 
Argot,  the  instructor  of  the  three  great  masters, 
Phidias,  Myron,  and  Polycletus.  Many  modern 
writers  suppose  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this 
name ;  one  an  Argive,  the  instructor  of  Phidias,  born 
about  a.  c.  540,  the  other  a  native  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  about  a  c.  432. 

Agelaos  ('AydKaos).  L  Son  of  Hercules  and 
Omphale,  and  founder  of  the  house  of  Croesus. 
—2.  Son  of  Daraastor  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Pe- 
nelope, slain  by  Ulysses.—  8.  A  slave  of  Priam, 
who  exposed  the  infant  Paris  on  mount  Ida,  in  con- 
aequence  of  a  dream  of  his  mother. 

Agendicum  or  Agcdlcum  (Sms),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Senones  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

Agenor  CAy^wp).  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Libya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  twin-brother  of  Relus, 
and  father  of  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  Cylix,  Thasus, 
Ph  incus,  and  according  to  some  of  Euro  pa  also. 
Virgil  (Aen.  L  338)  calls  Carthage  the  city  of 
Agenor,  since  Dido  was  descended  from  Agenor. 
—2.  Son  of  Jasus,  and  father  of  Argus  Panoptes, 
king  of  Argos.— 3.  Son  and  successor  of  Triopaa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Argos.— 4.  Son  of  Pleuron  and 
Xanthippe,  and  grandson  of  Aetolus.— »5.  Son  of 
Phegeus,  king  of  Psophis,  in  Arcadia.  He  and 
bis  brother  Pronous  slew  Alcmaeon,  when  he 
wanted  to  give  the  celebrated  necklace  and  pcplus 
of  Harmon ia  to  his  second  wife  CalirrhoS.  [Phb- 
exua.]  The  two  brothers  were  afterwards  killed 
by  Amphoterus  and  Acaman,  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon 
and  CallirrhoS.— 6.  Son  of  the  Trojan  Anterior  and 
Theano,  one  of  the  bravest  among  the  Trojans, 
was  wounded  by  Achilles,  but  rescued  by  Apollo. 

Agcnoridea  ('AynyoplSvi),  a  descendant  of  an 
Agenor,  snch  as  Cadmus,  Phineus,  and  Perseus. 

Agesander,  a  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Polydorus  and  Athenodorus,  sculp- 
tured the  group  of  Laocoon,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  art.  This  celebrated  group  was  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1 506,  near  the  baths  of  Titus 
on  the  Esquiline  hill :  it  is  now  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Vatican.  The  artists  probably  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  sculptured  the  group 
express! v  for  that  emperor. 

Agestlaus  (*Aynafoaos),  kings  of  Sparta.  L 
Son  of  Doryssus,  reigned  44  years,  and  died  about 
A.  c.  886.  He  was  contemporary  with  the  legis- 
lation of  Lycurgus.  —  2.  Son  of  Archidamus  II., 
succeeded  his  half-brother  Agis  II.,  a  c  398,  ex- 
cluding, on  the  ground  of  spurious  birth,  and  by 
the  interest  of  Lysander,  his  nephew  Lbotychidks. 
From  396  to  394  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Asia 
Minor  with  great  success,  and  was  preparing  to  ad- 
vance into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  when  he 
was  summoned  home  to  defend  his  country  against 
Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  which  had  been  in- 
duced by  Artaxerxes  to  take  up  arms  against 
Sparta,  Though  full  of  disappointment,  he  promptly 
obeyed  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  (394), 
he  met  and  defeated  at  Coronea  in  Boeotia  the 
allied  forces.  During  the  next  4  years  ho  regained 
for  his  country  much  of  its  former  supremacy,  till 
at  length  the  fatal  battle  of  Leuctra,  371,  over- 
threw for  ever  the  power  of  Sparta,  and  gave  the 
supremacy  for  a  time  to  Thebes.  For  the  next 
few  years  Sparta  bud  almost  to  struggle  for  its 
existence  amid  dangers  without  and  within,  and  it 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  skill,  courage,  and  pre- 
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genet  of  mind  of  Agestlaus  that  she  weathered 
the  storm.  In  361  he  crossed  with  a  body  of 
Lacedaemonian  mercenaries  into  Egypt,  rfere, 
after  displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  bo 
died,  while  preparing  for  bis  voyage  home,  in  the 
winter  of  361—360,  after  a  life  of  above  80 
years  and  a  reign  of  38.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried"  at  Sparta. 
In  person  Agesilaus  was  small,  mean-looking,  and 
lame,  on  which  last  ground  objection  had  been 
made  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
having  warned  Sjarta  of  evils  awaiting  her  under 
a  **  lame  sovereignty In  his  reign,  indeed,  her 
fall  took  place,  but  not  through  him,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  best  citizens  and  generals  that  Sparta 
ever  had. 

Ageslpolis  CAyit<rivo\it\  kings  of  Sparta.  L 
Succeeded  his  father  Pausanias,  while  yet  a  minor, 
in  B.C.  304,  and  reigned  14  years.  As  soon 
as  his  minority  ceased,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  wars  in  which  Sparta  was  then  engaged  with 
the  other  states  of  Greece  In  390  be  invaded 
Argolis  with  success ;  in  385  he  took  the  city 
of  Mantinea;  in  381  he  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia  against  the  Olyn- 
thians,  and  died  in  380  during  this  war  in  the 
peninsula  of  Pallenc.  —  2.  Son  of  Cleombrotua, 
reigned  one  year  a.  c.  371.— 8.  Succeeded  Cleo- 
menes  in  a.  c  220,  but  was  soon  deposed  by  bis 
colleague  Lycurgus :  he  afterwards  took  refuge  "with 
the  Romans. 

Agetor  OA-yWX  "  the  leader,"  a  surname  of 
Zeus  at  Lacedaemon,  of  Apollo,  and  of  Hermes, 
who  conducts  the  souls  of  men  to  the  lower  world. 

Aggenus  Urblcus,  a  writer  on  the  science  of 
the  Agrimensores,  may  perhaps  have  lived  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  H  is  works 
are  printed  in  Goesius,  Rei  Aijrariae  A*cton$. 

Aggrammes  or  Xandxames  <  ZavSpdttyt),  the 
ruler  of  the  Gangaridae  and  Prasii  in  India,  when 
Alexander  invaded  India,  a.  c  327. 

Aglaa  ('Ayfoi),  a  Greek  epic  poet,  erroneously 
called  Augias,  a  native  of  Troesen,  flourished  alwut 
a.  c.  740,  and  was  the  author  of  a  poem  called 
Notti  (NoVtoi),  ».«.  the  history  of  the  return  of 
the  Achaean  heroes  from  Troy. 

Aginnum  (Agen),  the  chief  town  of  the  Nitic- 
briges  in  Gallia  Aquitanica. 

Agis  OA?" )» kings  of  Sparta.  L  Son  of  Enrys- 
thenes,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Agidao.— 2 
Son  of  Archidamus  1 1 .,  reigned  a.  c.  427 — 398.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Peloponnesiaa  war,  and 
invaded  Attica  several  times.  While  Alcibmd.  s 
was  at  Sparta  he  was  the  guest  of  Agis,  and  is 
said  to  have  seduced  his  wife  Timaea  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Leotyc hides,  the  son  of  Agis,  was 
excluded  from  the  throne  as  illegitimate.— 3.  Son 
of  Archidamus  III.,  reigned  a.  c.  338 — 330,  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  the  Macedonian  power  in 
Europe,  while  Alexander  the  Great  was  in  Asia, 
but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  by  An ti pater 
in  330.— 4.  Son  of  Eudamidas  II.,reigncd  B.C. 
244 — 240.  He  attempted  to  re-establish  the  in- 
stitutions of  Lycurgus,  and  to  effect  a  thorough 
reform  in  the  Spartan  state ;  but  he  was  resisted 
by  his  colleague  Leonidas  II.  and  (he  wealthy,  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  was  there  put  to  death  by 
command  of  the  ephors,  along  with  his  mother 
Agesistrata,  and  his  grandmother  Archidamia. 

Agis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Argos,  a  notorious  flat- 
terer of  Alexander  the  Great, 
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Aglala  CA>Xata),  «*  tbe  bright  one."  1.  One  of 
die  Cbaritbs  or  Graces.— 2.  Wife  of  Charopus 
and  mother  of  Nireus,  who  came  from  the  island 
of  Sime  against  Troy. 

AglaophemA,  [Sibbnks.] 

AglaSphon  Ay kaoipuv).  L  Painter  of  Thasos, 
father  and  instructor  of  Polygnotus  and  Aristo- 
phort,  lived  about  B.  c  600.  2.  Painter,  lived 
about  B.  c  420,  probably  grandson  of  No.  1. 

Aglaus  ('AyXo^s),  a  poor  citizen  of  Psophis 
ui  Arcadia,  whom  the  Delphic  oracle  declared  hap- 
pier than  Gyges  king  of  Lydia,  on  account  of  his 
contented  disposition.  Pausanias  places  him  in  th* 
time  of  Croesus 

Agnfidloe  CA7*o8fir»),an  Athenian  maiden,  was 
the  first  of  her  sex  to  learn  midwifery,  which  a  law 
at  Athens  forbade  any  woman  to  learn.  Dressed  as 
a  man,  she  obtained  instruction  from  a  physician 
named  Hie rophilus,  and  afterwards  practised  her  art 
with  success.  Summoned  before  the  Areopagus  by 
the  envy  of  the  other  practitioners,  she  was  obliged 
Co  disclose  her  sex,  and  was  not  only  acquitted,  but 
»btained  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law.  This 
tale,  though  often  repeated,  does  not  deserve  much 
credit,  as  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  Hyginus 
alone. 

Ag-nonldeg  ('AywlSw),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Phocion 
to  death  (b.  c  318),  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
put  to  death  himself  by  the  Athenians. 

Agorae ritua  £  Ay  opdxptros\  a  statuary  of  Paros, 
flourished  B.  c.  440—428,  and  was  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Phidias.  His  greatest  work  was  a  statue 
of  Aphrodite,  which  he  changed  into  a  statue  of 
Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to  the  people  of  Rhamnus, 
because  he  was  indignant  that  the  Athenians  had 
given  the  preference  to  a  statue  by  Alcamenea,  who 
wa.s  another  distinguished  pupil  of  Phidias. 

Agoraea  and  Agorae  us  CAyopaia  and  *Ayo- 
paloj),  epithets  of  several  divinities  who  were  con- 
sidered as  the  protectors  of  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  in  the  agora,  such  as  Zeus,  Athena,  Artemis, 
and  Herme*. 

AgTaei  Ay  pziot)>  a  people  of  Aetolia  on  the 
Achelous.  _ 

AgTaulo  C Ay pavk-f)  and  'Aypik-n :  *Aypvkt <5»), 
an  Attic  detnns  of  the  tribe  Erechthcis,  named 
after  Agraulos,  No.  2. 

Agraulos  <?Aypa»koi,  also  'Aykavpos).  L 
Daughter  of  Actaeus,  first  king  of  Athens,  and 
wife  of  Cecrops.— 2.  Daughter  of  Cecrops  and 
Agraulos,  is  an  important  personage  in  the  legends 
of  Attica,  and  there  were  three  different  stories 
about  her.  1.  According  to  some  writers  Athena 
gave  Erichthonius  in  a  chest  to  Agraulos  and  her 
sister  Heme,  with  the  command  not  to  open  it ; 
bat  unable  to  control  their  curiosity,  they  opened 
it,  and  thereupon  were  seized  with  madness  at  the 
sight  of  Erichthonius,  and  threw  themselves  down 
from  the  Acropolis.  2.  According  to  Ovid  {MM. 
ii.  710)  Agraulos  and  her  sister  survived  opening 
the  chest,  but  Agraulos  was  subsequently  punished 
by  being  changed  into  a  stone  by  Hermes,  liecause 
she  attempted  to  prevent  the  god  from  entering  the 
house  of  Herse,  when  be  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  latter.  3.  The  third  legend  relates  that  Athens 
( involved  in  a  long- protracted  war,  and  that 


Agraulos  threw  herself  down  from  the  Acropolis 
because  an  oracle  had  declared  that  the  Athenians 
would  conquer  if  some  one  would  sacrifice  himself 
bthisooaa  jy.    The  Athenians  in  gratitude  built 
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her  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which  it  became 
customary  for  the  young  Athenians,  on  receiving 
their  first  suit  of  armour,  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
would  always  defend  their  country  to  the  last. 
One  of  the  Attic  demi  (Agraule)  derived  its  name 
from  this  heroine,  and  a  festival  and  mysteries 
(Agraulia)  were  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
her. 

Agreua  ('Ayo*vs\  a  hunter,  a  surname  of  Pan 

and  Aristaeus. 

Agri  Decumates,  tithe  lands,  the  name  given 
by  the  Romans  to  a  part  of  Germany,  E.  of  the 
Rhine  and  N.  of  the  Danube,  which  they  took 
possession  of  when  the  Germans  retired  eastward, 
and  which  they  gave  to  Gauls  and  subsequently 
to  their  own  veterans  on  the  payment  of  a  tenth  of 
the  produce  (deeumaX  Towards  the  end  of  the 
first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  these  lands  were  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
empire. 

Agricola,  On.  Julius,  bom  June  13th,  a.  u. 
37,  at  Forum  Julii  {J'rcjus  in  Provence X  was  the 
son  of  Julius  Graecinus,  who  was  executed  by  Ca- 
ligula, and  of  Julia  Procilla.  He  received  a  careful 
education  ;  he  first  served  in  Britain,  a.  d.  60, 
under  Suetonius  Paulinus  ;  was  quaestor  in  Asia 
in  63  ;  was  governor  of  Aquitania  from  74  to  76  ; 
and  was  consul  in  77,  when  he  betrothed  his 
daughter  to  the  historian  Tacitus,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  gave  her  to  him  in  marriage.  In 
78  he  received  the  government  of  Britain,  which 
he  held  for  7  years,  during  which  time  he  sub- 
dued the  whole  of  the  country  with  the  exception 
of  the  highlands  of  Caledonia,  and  by  his  wise 
administration  introduced  among  tbe  inhabitant* 
the  language  and  civilization  of  Rome.  He  was 
recalled  in  85  through  the  jealousy  of  Domitian, 
and  on  his  return  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death 
in  93,  which  according  to  some  was  occasioned  by 
poison,  administered  by  order  of  Domitian.  His 
character  is  drawn  in  the  brightest  colours  by  his 
son-in-law  Tacitus,  whose  Life  of  Agricola  has  come 
down  to  us. 

Agrlgentum  (*A«yHtyas :  'AxpcryayriVof,  Agri- 
gentinus :  Giryenti),  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily, 
about  24,  miles  from  the  sea,  between  the  rivers 
Acragas  (Fiume  di  S.  Biagio\  and  Hypsas  (Fixate 
Drago).  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and 
populousness,  and  till  its  destruction  by  the  Car- 
thaginians (&c,  405)  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Empedocles.  It  was  founded  by  a  Doric  colony 
from  Gela,  about  B.  c  579,  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  cruel  tyrant  Phalaris  (about  560), 
and  subsequently  under  that  of  Theron  (488— 
472),  whose  praises  are  celebrated  by  Pindar. 
After  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Timoleon,  but  it  never  regained  its 
former  greatness.  After  undergoing  many  vicissi- 
tudes it  at  length  came  into  tbe  power  of  the 
Romans  (210),  in  whose  hands  it  remained. 
There  are  still  gigantic  remains  of  the  ancient  city, 
especially  of  the  OlympiCum,  or  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zens. 

Agrinlum  ('Ayplvior),  a  town  in  Aetolia,  per- 
haps near  the  sources  of  the  Thermissua. 

Agri p pa,  first  a  praenomen,and  afterwards  a  cog- 
nomen among  the  Romans,  signifies  a  child  pre- 
sented at  its  birth  with  its  feet  foremost 

Agrippa,  Herodes.  1.  Called  "  Agrippa  the 
Great,"  sou  of  Aristobulus  and  Berenice,  and  grand 
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son  of  Herod  the  Great  He  was  educated  at  Rome 
with  the  future  emperor  Claud  i  us,  an  d  Dru*us  the  son 
of  Tiberius.  Having  given  offence  to  Tiberius  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  ;  but  Caligula,  on  his  accession 
(a.  o.  37),  *et  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  the 
tetmrchies  of  Abilene,  Batanaea,  Trnchonitis,  and 
Auranitis.  On  the  death  of  Caligula  (41 ),  Agrippa, 
who  was  at  the  time  in  Rome,  assisted  Claudius  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  empire.  As  a  reward  for 
iiis  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to 
his  dominions.  His  government  was  mild  and 
gentle,  and  he  was  exceedingly  popular  amongst  the 
lews.  It  was  probably  to  increase  his  popularity 
with  the  Jews  that  he  caused  the  apostle  James  to 
be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be  cast  into  prison 
(44).  The  manner  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Caesarca  in  the  same  year,  is  related  in 
Act*  xii.  By  bis  wife  Cypres  he  had  a  son 
A^rippa,  and  three  daughters,  Berenice,  Mari- 
amne,  and  Drusilla.— 2.  Son  of  Agrippa  I.,  was 
educated  at  the  court  of  Claudius,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death  was  17  years  old.  Claudius 
kept  him  at  Rome,  and  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  as  pro- 
curator of  the  kingdom,  which  thus  again  became 
a  Roman  province.  On  the  death  of  H erodes, 
king  of  Chalcis  (48),  his  little  principality  was 
given  to  Agrippa,  who  subsequently  received  an 
accession  of  territory.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  the  Romans,  Agrippa  attempted  in  vain 
to  dissuade  the  Jews  from  rebelling.  He  sided 
with  the  Romans  in  the  war ;  and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice 
to  Rome,  and  died  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
A.  D.  100.  It  was  before  this  Agrippa  that  the 
apostle  Paul  made  his  defence,  A.  d.  60  {AcU  xxv. 
xxvi.). 

Agrippa,  M.  Vipsanltu,  born  in  B.  c.  63,  of 

an  obscure  family,  studied  with  young  Octavius 
(afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus)  at  Apollonia 
in  lllyria ;  and  upon  the  murder  of  Caesar  in 
44,  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Octavius,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  proceed  immediately  to  Rome.  In 
the  civil  wars  which  followed,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  giving  Augustus  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Roman  world,  Agrippa  took  an  active  part ;  and 
his  military  abilities,  combined  with  his  prompti- 
tude and  energy,  contributed  greatly  to  that  result. 
In  41  Agrippa,  who  was  then  praetor,  commanded 
part  of  the  forces  of  Augustus  in  the  Perusinian 
war.  In  38  he  obtained  great  successes  in  Gaul 
and  Germany ;  in  37  he  was  consul ;  and  in 
36  he  defeated  Sex.  Pompey  by  sea.  In  33  he 
was  aedile,  and  in  this  office  expended  immense 
sums  of  money  upon  great  public  works,  lie  re- 
stored old  aqueducts,  constructed  a  new  one,  to 
which  ho  gave  the  name  of  the  Julian,  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  and  also  erected  several  public 
buildings.  In  31  he  commanded  the  fleet  of  Au- 
gustus at  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  was  consul  a 
second  time  in  28,  and  a  third  time  in  27,  when 
he  built  the  Pantheon.  In  21  he  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  Augustus.  He  had  been  marred  twice 
before,  first  to  Pomponia,  daughter  of  T.  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus,  and  next  to  Marce lla,  niece  of  Au- 
gustus. He  continued  to  be  employed  in  various 
military  commands  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Syria,  and 
Pannonia,  till  his  death  in  B.  c.  12.  By  his  fisst 
wife  Pomponia,  Agrippa  had  Vipsania,  married  to 
Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augustus  ;  and  by  his 
third  wife,  Julia,  he  had  2  daughters,  Julia,  mar- 
ried to  L.  Aemiliiu  Paulas,  and  Agrippina,  married 


to  Germanicus,  and  3  sons,  Cains  Caesar,  Lories 
Caesar  [CabsarJ,  and  Agrippa  Postumus,  who 
was  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  island  of  Planasia, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  at  his  accession, 
a.  d.  14. 

Agrippina.  1.  Daughter  of  M.  Vipsanios 
Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
married  Germanicus,  by  whom  she  had  nine  chil- 
dren, among  whom  was  the  emperor  Caligula,  and 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero.  She  was  distin- 
guished for  her  virtues  and  heroism,  and  shared  all 
the  dangers  of  her  husband's  campaigns.  On  his 
death  in  a.  d.  17  the  returned  to  Italy  ;  but  the 
favour  with  which  she  was  received  by  the  people 
increased  the  hatred  and  jealousy  which  Tiberius 
and  his  mother  Livia  had  long  entertained  towards 
her.  For  some  years  Tiberius  disguised  his  hatred, 
but  at  length  under  the  pretext  that  she  was  form- 
ing ambitious  plans,  he  banished  her  to  the  island 
of  Pandataria  (a.  d.  30),  where  she  died  3 
years  afterwards,  a.  d.  33,  probably  by  voluntary 
starvation.— 2.  Daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina [No.  1.],  and  mother  of  the  emperor  N«-ro, 
was  born  at  Oppidum  Ubiorum,  afterwards  called 
in  honour  of  ber  Colon ia  Agrippina,  now  Colwpie. 
She  was  beautiful  and  intelligent,  but  licentious, 
cruel,  and  ambitious.  She  was  first  married  to 
Cn.  Doniitius  Ahenobarbus  (a.  n.  28),  by  whom 
she  had  a  son,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero  ;  next 
to  Crispus  Passienus ;  and  thirdly  to  the  emperor 
Claudius  (49),  although  she  was  his  niece.  In 
50,  she  prevailed  upon  Claudius  to  adopt  her 
son,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  son  Britannicus  ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  her 
son,  she  poisoned  the  emperor  in  54.  Upon 
the  accession  of  her  son  Nero,  who  was  then 
only  17  years  of  age,  she  governed  the  Roman 
empire  for  a  few  years  in  his  name.  The  young 
emperor  soon  became  tired  of  the  ascendency  of 
his  mother,  and  after  making  several  attempts  to 
shake  off  her  authority,  he  caused  her  to  be  assas- 
sinated in  59. 

Agrippinensei.  [Colonia  Aorippina.] 
Agrius  ("Aypios\  son  of  Porthaon  and  Eurvte, 
and  brother  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon  in  Aetolia : 
his  six  sons  deprived  Oeneus  of  his  kingdom,  and 
gave  it  to  their  father  ;  but  Agrius  and  his  sons 
were  afterwards  slain  by  Diomedes,  the  grandson 
of  Oeneus. 

Agroeclnj  or  AgToetlna,  a  Roman  gramma- 
rian, probably  lived  in  the  5th  century  after  Christ, 
and  wrote  an  extant  work  De  Orthuyraplna  et  Dif- 
ferentia Sermonis,  which  is  printed  in  Putschiua, 
Grammatical  Latino*  Audore*  Autujui,  pp.  2266 
—2275. 

Agron  CAypvr).  h  Son  of  Ninus,  the  first  of 
the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Heraclldae.— 2.  Son 
of  Pleuratus,  king  of  lllyria,  died  &  c.  231,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  wife  Teuta,  though  he  left  a 
son  Pinnes  or  Pinneus  by  his  first  wile,  Tri teuta, 
whom  he  had  divorced. 

AgTOtera  (A>poWpa),  the  huntress,  a  surname 
of  Artemis.  There  was  a  festival  celebrated  to 
her  honour  at  Athens  under  this  name.  (See  Diet, 
of  Antiq.) 

Agryle.  [Agraule.] 

Agyieus  ('Ayv»«w),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  as  tha 
protector  of  the  streets  and  public  places. 

Agylla  f  A^wAAo),  the  ancient  Greek  name  of 
the  Etruscan  town  of  Carre. 

A^yrlum  {'Ayvpw :  'Ayvpirws,  Agyrinensu: 
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AGYRRHIUS. 


AIUS 


&  FUipo  d%Aryiro\  a  town  in  Sicily  on  the  Cya- 
tiHworus,  N.  W.  of  Centuripae  and  N.  E.  of  Enna, 
the  birth -place  of  the  historian  Diodorus. 

Agyrrhiux  ('A-fi>^io>\hn  Athenian,  after  being 
rn  prison  many  yeara  for  embesxlement  of  public 
money,  obtained  about  B.  c.  395  the  restoration  of 
the  Theoricon,  and  also  tripled  the  pay  for  attend- 
ing the  assembly :  hence  he  became  so  popular,  that 
he  was  appoint**!  genera)  in  389. 

Ahaia.,  Servillu*,  the  name  of  several  distin- 

Sished  Romans,  who  held  various  high  offices  in 
e  state  from  B.  c  47b*  to  342.    Of  these  the  beat 
known  is  C.  Servilias  Ahaia,  magister  equitura  in 
439  to  the  dictator  L.  Cincinnatus,  when  he  slew 
Br.  Maslius  in  the  forum,  because  he  refused 
to  appear  before  the  dictator.    Ahaia  was  after- 
cards  brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con- 
demnation by  a  voluntary  exile. 
Aharaa.  a  town  in  Etruria,  N.  E.  of  Volsinii. 
Ahenobarbus,  Domltlua,  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished Roman  family.    They  are  said  to  have 
obtained  the  surname  of  A henobar bus,  i.  e.  **  Brazen- 
Beard  *  or  M  Red- Beard,"  because  the  Dioscuri  an- 
nounced to  one  of  their  ancestors  the  victory  of  the 
Romans  over  the  Latins  at  lake  Regillus  (a  c. 
4J>fi).  and,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  they  said, 
striked  his  black  hair  and  beard,  which  imme- 
diately became  red.— 1.  Cn.,  plebeian  aedile  B.C. 
196,  praetor  194,  and  consul  192,  when  he  fought 
against  the  BoiL— 2.  Cn,,  son  of  No.  1,  consul 
su6ectus  in  162.— 3.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  2,  consul 
122,  conquered  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul,  in  121,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Sulga  and  Rhodanus.  He 
was  censor  in  115  with  Caecilius  Metellus.  The 
Via  Domitia  in  Gaul  was  made  by  him.— 4.  Cn., 
son  of  No.  3,  tribune  of  the  plebs  104,  brought 
forward  the  law  {Lea  Domitia\  by  which  the 
election  of  the  priest*  was  transferred  from  the  col- 
legia to  the  people.   The  people  afterwards  elected 
hira  Pontifex  Maximus  out  of  gratitude.    He  was 
con  so  I  in  96,  and  censor  in  92,  with  Licinius 
Crassus,  the  orator.     In  his  censorship  he  And  his 
colleague  shut  up  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhetori- 
cians :  but  otherwise  their  censorship  was  marked 
by  their  violent  disputes.  —  6.  L.,  brother  of  No. 
4,  praetor  in  Sicily,  probably  in  96,  and  consul  in 
94.  belonged  to  the  party  of  Sulla,  and  was  mur- 
dered at  Rome  in  82,  by  order  of  the  younger 
Mariua. — 6.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  4,  married  Cornelia, 
daughter  of  L  Cinna,  consul  in  87,  and  joined  the 
Marian  party.    He  was  proscribed  by  Sulla  in  82, 
and  fled  to*  Africa,  where  be  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  Cn.  Pompey  in  81.— 7.  L.,  son  of  No. 
4,  married  Porcia,  the  lister  of  M.  Cato,  and  was 
s  stanch  and  courageous  supporter  of  the  aristocra- 
bcal  party.    He  was  aedile  in  61,  praetor  in  58, 
snd  consul  in  54.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49  he  threw  himself  into  Corfinium, 
oat  was  compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  surrender 
to  Caesar.    He  next  went  to  Massilia,  and,  after 
the  surrender  of  that  town,  repaired  to  Pompey  in 
Greece:  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48), 
ahere  he  commanded  the  left  wing,  and,  according 
to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  second  Philippic,  by  the 
hand  of  Antony.— 8.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  7,  was  taken 
with  his  father  at  Corfinium  (49),  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  and  returned  to  Italy 
in  46,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  After 
Caesar's  death  in  44,  be  commanded  the  republican 
fleet  in  the  Ionian  sea.    He  afterwards  became 
reconciled  to  Antony  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 


campaign  against  the  Parthians  in  36.    He  was 

consul  in  32,  and  deserted  to  Augustus  shortly  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Actium.— 9.  L.,  son  of  No.  8 
married  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Antony  by  Oc 
tavia ;  was  aedile  in  22,  and  consul  in  16  ;  and 
after  his  consulship,  commanded  the  Roman  army 
in  Germany  and  crossed  the  Elbe.  He  died  a.  d 
25.— 10.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  9,  consul  a.  D.  32,  mar- 
ried Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanic  us,  and  was 
father  of  the  emperor  Nero.  [Aobippina.J 

Ajax  (Afas).  L  Son  of  Tclamon,  king  of  Sa- 
lami*, by  Periboea  or  Eriboea,  and  grandson  of 
Aeacus.  Homer  calls  him  Ajax  the  Telamoniun, 
Ajax  the  Great,  or  simply  Ajax,  whereas  the  other 
Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  is  always  distinguished  from 
the  former  by  some  epithet  He  sailed  against 
Troy  in  12  ships,  and  is  represented  in  the  Iliad 
as  second  only  to  Achilles  in  bravery,  and  as  the 
hero  most  worthy,  in  the  absence  of  Achilles,  to 
contend  with  Hector.  In  the  contest  for  the  ar- 
mour of  Achilles,  he  was  conquered  by  Ulysses, 
and  this,  says  Homer,  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
(Od.  xL  541,  seq.)  Homer  gives  no  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  his  death  ;  but  later  poets  relate 
that  his  defeat  by  Ulysses  threw  him  into  an  awful 
state  of  madness  ;  that  he  rushed  from  his  tent  and 
slaughtered  the  sheep  of  the  Greek  army,  fancying 
they  were  his  enemies  ;  and  that  at  length  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  From  his  blood  there 
sprang  up  a  purple  flower  bearing  the  letters  a*  on 
its  leaves,  which  were  at  once  the  initials  of  his 
name  and  expressive  of  a  sigh.  Homer  does  not 
mention  his  mistress  Tbcmbssa.  Ajax  was  wor- 
sbipped  in  Salamis,  and  was  honoured  with  a  fes- 
tival (AtovTsta).  He  was  also  worshipped  at 
Athens,  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes  (Aeantis)  was 
called  after  him.— 2.  Son  of  Oileus,  king  of  the 
Locrians,  also  called  the  lesser  Ajax,  sailed  against 
Troy  in  40  ships.  He  is  described  as  small  of 
stature,  and  wears  a  linen  cuirass  (KimBwpn^ ),  but 
is  brave  and  intrepid,  skilled  in  throwing  the  spear, 
and,  next  to  Achilles,  the  most  swift- ft,  ted  among 
the  Greeks  On  his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  the  Whirling  Rocks  (Tvpol  nrrptu)  ; 
he  himself  got  safe  upon  a  rock  through  the  as- 
sistance of  Poseidon  ;  but  as  he  boasted  that  he 
would  escape  in  defiance  of  the  immortals,  Poseidon 
split  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  Ajax  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sea.  This  is  the  account  of  Homer, 
but  his  death  is  related  somewhat  differently  by 
Virgil  and  other  writers,  who  also  tell  us  that  the 
anger  of  Athena  was  excited  against  him,  because,  on 
the  night  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  he  violated  Cas- 
sandra in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  where  she  had 
taken  refuge.  The  Opuntian  Locrians  worshipped 
Ajax  as  their  national  hero. 

Aides  (*Al8ijf).  [Hadbs.] 

Aiddneua  ('AfoWtfo).  L  A  lengthened  form 
of  Aula.  [Hadbs.]—  2.  A  mythical  king  of  the 
Molossiaas  in  Kpims,  husband  of  Persephone,  and 
father  of  Core.  When  Theseus  and  Piritl>ous  at- 
tempted to  carry  off  Core,  Aidoneus  had  Pirithous 
killed  by  Cerberus,  and  kept  Theafus  in  captivity 
till  he  was  released  by  Hercules, 

Aim  Locutlus  or  LSquenf.;  a  Roman  divinity. 
A  short  time  before  the  Gauls  took  Rome  (b.  c 
390)  i  voice  was  heard  at  Rome  in  the  Via  nova, 
during  the  ailence^f  night,  announcing  that  the 
Gams  wej^^cpproachuuj.  No  attention  was  at  the 
time^jfaid  to  the  warning,  but  the  Romans  after  - 
-Wards  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  voice  had  b*ea 
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30  ALABANDA. 

heard,  an  altar  with  a  sacred  enclosure  a  roan  d  it, 
to  Aius  Locutius,  or  the  **  Announcing  Speaker." 

Alabanda  (t|  'A\d8avt«  or  ra  'AAdgayba: 
K\a8ap&tvt  or  'A\d§aiSos :  Arabissar\  an  inland 
town  of  Caria,  near  the  Marsyaa,  to  the  S.  of  the 
Maeander,  wai  situated  between  two  hills :  it  was 
a  prosperous  place,  but  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
and  luxurious  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  the  seat  of  a  conventus  juridicus. 

Alabon  (*AAo*«v),  a  river  and  town  in  Sicily, 
N.  of  Syracuse. 

Alagonia  CA\ayovta\  a  town  of  the  Eleuthero- 
Laconiims  on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia. 

Alalcdmenae  ('A\aAKOfit*u :  'A\a\itofxivtuot, 
*Aka\K0fA*ritvt).  1.  (6'ulinari),  an  ancient  town 
of  Boeolia,  E.  of  Coronea,  with  a  temple  of 
Athene,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bora  in  the 
town,  and  who  was  hence  called  Alaleomeneit 
('AkaKiconfrnU,  i'5ot).  The  name  of  the  town 
was  derived  either  from  Alalcomenia,  a  daughter 
of  Ogyges,  or  from  the  Boeotian  hero  Alalcnmenes. 
•—2.  A  town  in  Ithaca,  or  in  the  island  Asteria, 
between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia. 

Alalia.  [Albria.] 

Alani  ('AAavof,  'AAavvot,  L  e.  mountaineers, 
from  the  Sarmatian  word  a/a),  a  great  Asiatic 
people,  included  under  the  general  name  of  Scy- 
thians, but  probably  a  branch  of  the  Massagetae. 
They  were  a  nation  of  warlike  horsemen.  They 
are  first  found  about  the  E.  part  of  the  Caucasus, 
in  the  country  called  Albania,  which  appears  to  be 
only  another  form  of  the  same  name.  In  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  they  made  incursions  into  Media  and 
Armenia  ;  and  at  a  later  time  they  pressed  into 
Europe,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube, 
whore,  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  they 
were  routed  by  the  Huns,  who  then  compelled  them 
to  become  their  allies.  In  a.  d.  406,  some  of  the 
Alani  took  part  with  the  Vandals  in  their  irruption 
into  Gaul  and  Spain,  where  they  gradually  disap- 
pear from  history. 

Alaneua,  in  German  AUnc,  i.  e.  "All-rich,*' 
elected  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  A.  D.  398,  had 
previously  commanded  the  Gothic  auxiliaries  of 
Theodosius.  He  twice  invaded  Italy,  first  in  a.  d. 
402 — 403,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Stilicho  at 
the  battle  of  Pollentia,  and  a  second  time  in  408 — 
410  ;  in  his  second  invasion  he  took  and  plundered 
Rome,  24th  of  August,  410.  He  died  shortly 
afterwards  at  Consentia  in  Brattium,  while  pre- 
paring to  invade  Sicilv. 

Alastor  ('AAdVrstp).  L  A  surname  of  Zeus 
as  the  avenger  of  evil,  and  also  in  general  any 
deity  who  avenges  wicked  deeds.— 2.  A  Lycian, 
and  companion  of  Sarpedon,  slain  bj  Ulysses. 

Alba  Silvias,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba, 
ton  of  Latinua,  reigned  3.9  years. 

Alba,  h  (AlJti),  a  town  of  the  Bastitani  in 
Spain.— 2.  (Alvanna),  a  town  of  the  Barduli  in 
Spain.— 3.  Augusta  ( A  ulpt,  nr.  Durance),  a 
town  Of  the  Elicoci  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.— 4. 
Fuoentia  6Y  Fucenti*  (Allwnses:  Alba  or  AIM), 
a  town  of  the  Marsi,  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
colony,  was  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  near  the  lake 
Fuctnus.  It  was  a  Krong  fortress,  and  was  used 
by  the  Romans  as  a  state  prison.— 5.  Longa 
(Albani),  the  most  ancient  iiwn  in  Latium,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Ascanint,  and  to  have 
founded  Rome.  It  was  called  Longa,  from  its 
stretching  in  a  long  line  down  the  Alban 
Mount  towards  the  Alban  Lake,  perhaps  near  the 
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modern  convent  of  Palaxxolo.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  was  never  rebuilt:  ita 
inhabitants  were  removed  to  Rome.  At  a  later 
time  the  surrounding  country,  which  was  highly 
cultivated  and  covered  with  vineyards,  was  studded 
with  the  splendid  villas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy 
and  emperors  (Pompey's,  Doniitiau'A,  Ac.),  each 
of  which  was  called  Albanum,  and  out  of  which  • 
new  town  at  length  grew,  also  called  Albanum 
(Albano),  on  the  Appimi  road,  ruins  of  which  are 
extant— 6.  Fompeia  ( Albenaes  Pompeiani :  AUmj\ 
a  town  in  Liguria,  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus  In 
and  colon iti  d  by  Pompeius  Magnus,  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperor  Pertinax. 

Albania  ( 'AK€aria :  'A\€<wol,  Albani;  Sckirwan 
and  part  of  Dayhcttan,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Q*orgia\ 
a  country  of  Asia  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian, 
extending  from  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  A  raxes  on 
lAe  S.  to  M.  Ceraunius  (the  E.  part  of  the  Cau- 
casus) on  the  N.,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Iberia.  It  was  a  fertile  plain,  abounding  in  pasture 
and  vineyards  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  fierce  and 
warlike.  They  were  a  Scythian  tribe,  probably  a 
branch  of  the  Massagetae,  and  identical  with  the 
Ai.anl  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with 
them  at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  when 
they  encountered  Pompey  with  a  large  army. 

Albanom.    [Alba,  No.  5.] 

Albanus  Lacna  {hiao  di  Alba  no),  a  small  lake 
about  5  miles  in  circumference,  W.  of  the  Mods 
Albanus  between  Bovillae  and  Alba  Longa,  is  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  many  hundred 
feet  deep.  The  emissarium  which  the  Romans 
bored  through  the  Bolid  rock  during  the  siege  of 
Veii,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water  of 
the  lake,  is  extant  at  the  present  day. 

Albanua  Mons  (Monte  Cbro  or  Albano),  was, 
in  its  narrower  signification,  the  mountain  in  La- 
tium on  whose  declivity  the  town  of  Alba  Longa 
was  situated.  It  was  the  sacred  mountain  of  the 
Latins,  on  which  the  religious  festivals  of  the 
Latin  League  were  celebrated  (Feriae  Latinae), 
and  on  its  highest  summit  was  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Latiaris,  to  which  the  Roman  generals  ascended 
in  triumph,  when  this  honour  was  denied  them  in 
Rome.  The  Mons  Albanus  in  its  wider  significa- 
tion included  the  Mons  Aloidus  and  the  moun- 
tains about  Tuscnlum. 

Albi  Montes.  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the 
W.  of  Crete,  300  stadia  in  length,  covered  with 
snow  the  greater  part  of  the  vear. 

Albloi  {'A\StotKot,  *AA£im),  a  warlike  Gallic 
people,  inhabiting  the  mountains  north  of  Massilia. 

Albingaunum.    f  Ai-ntim  Inoaum'm.] 

Albinovanuj,  C.  Pedo,  a  friend  of  Ovid,  who 
addresses  to  him  one  of  his  Epistles  from  Pont  us 
(iv.  10).  Three  Latin  elegies  are  attributed  to 
Albinovanus,  printed  by  Wernsdorf,  in  his  Porta* 
Latini  Minoret,  vol.  iii.  iv^and  by  Meinecke,Qued- 
linburg,  1819. 

Albinovuntu,  P.  Tuillus,  belonged  to  the  Ma- 
rian party,  was  proscribed  in  B.C.  87,  but  wits 
pardoned  by  Sulla  in  81,  in  consequence  of  his  put- 
ting to  death  many  of  the  officers  of  Norbanua, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  a  banquet  at  Ariminum. 

Alblmu  or  Albui,  Peatumlua,  the  name  of  a 
patrician  family  at  Rome,  many  of  the  members  of 
which  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  from  the 
commencement  of  the  republic  to  it*  downfal.— L 
A.,  surnnnied  Reaillensis,  dictator  B.  c.  498,  when 
lie  conquered  the  Latins  b  the  great  battle  near 
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Ukf  Rrpillna,  and  consul  496,  in  which  rear  tome 
of  the  annals  placed  the  battle.— 2.  8p.,  consul 
466,  and  a  member  of  the  first  decemvira  e  451.— 
8.  8p.,  consul  344,  and  again  321.  In  the  Utter 
j- ear  he  marched  against  the  Samnites,  but  was  de- 
feated near  Caudiura,  and  obliged  to  surrender  with 
his  whole  arm j,  who  were  sent  under  the  yoke. 
The  senate,  on  the  advice  of  Albinus,  refused  to 
ratify  tbe  peace  which  he  had  made  with  the  Sam- 
nites, and  resolved  that  all  persons  who  had  sworn 
to  the  peace  should  be  given  up  to  the  Samnites, 
but  they  refused  to  accept  them.— 4.  L.,  consul 
234,  and  again  229.  Iu  216  he  was  praetor,  and 
was  killed  in  battle  by  tbe  Boil— 5.  Bp.,  consul 
in  186,  when  the  senatusconsultum  was  passed, 
which  is  extant,  for  suppressing  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  in  Rome.  He  died  in  179.— 6.  A,,  con- 
ful  180.  when  he  fought  against  the  Ligurians,  and 
censor  174.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
many  public  missions.  Livy  calls  him  Luscus,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. 
—7.  L.,  praetor  180,  in  Further  Spain,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  and  conquered  the  Vaccaei  and 
Lusitnni.  He  was  consul  in  173,  and  afterwards 
served  under  Aemilius  Paul  us  in  Macedonia  in 
16K.— 8.  A-, consul  151, accompanied  LMummius 
into  Oreece  in  146.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  that  language  a  poem 
and  a  Roman  history,  which  is  censured  by  Poly- 
bius.  —  9.  8p.,  consul  110,  carried  on  war  against 
Jugurtha  in  Nomidia,  but  effected  nothing.  When 
Albinus  departed  from  Africa,  he  left  his  brother 
Aulus  in  command,  who  was  defeated  by  Jugurtha. 
Spun  us  was  condemned  by  the  Mamuia  Lex,  as 
guilty  of  treasonable  practices  with  Jugurtha.— 10. 
A.,  consul  b.  c.  99,  with  M.  Antonius,  is  said  by 
Cicero  to  have  been  a  good  speaker. 

Albinos  ('AAftVot),  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
lived  at  Smyrna  in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ, 
and  wrote  an  Introduction  to  th«  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
which  contains  hardly  any  thing  of  importance. — 
Editions.  In  the  first  edition  of  Fabricius's  Bill. 
Grate.  toI.  iL,  and  prefixed  to  Etwall's  edition  of 
three  dialogues  of  Plato,  Oxon.  1771  ;  and  to 
Fischer's  four  dialogues  of  Plato,  Lips.  1783. 

Albinus,  Clodlua,  whose  full  name  was  Decimus 
Codim*  Crionius  \-ptimius  AUxnux,  was  bom  at 
Adnunetum  in  Africa.  The  emperor  Commodus 
made  him  governor  of  Gaul  and  afterwards  of 
Britain,  where  he  was  on  the  death  of  Commodus 
in  a.  D.  1 92.  In  order  to  secure  the  neutrality  of 
Albinna,  Septimius  Severus  made  him  Caesar ;  but 
after  Severus  had  defeated  his  rivals,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  Albinus.  A  great  battle  was  fought 
between  them  at  Lugdunum  ( Lyons),  in  Gaul,  the 
19th  of  February,  197,  in  which  Albinus  was  de- 
feated and  killed. 

Albion  or  Allblon  f  AAeW,  'AAs  tW),  son  of 
Pc*<-tdon  and  brother  of  Dercynus  or  Bergion, 
with  whom  he  attacked  Hercules,  when  he  passed 
through  their  country  (Liguria)  with  the  oxen  of 
Grryon.    They  were  slain  by  Hercules. 

Albion,  another  name  of  Britannia,  the  white 
land,  from  its  white  cliffs  opposite  the  coast  of 
Gaol. 

Albia  ( KIU),  one  of  the  great  rivers  in  Germany, 
the  iiMt  easterly  which  the  Romans  became  ac- 
quainted with,  rises  according  to  Tacitus  in  the 
country  of  tae  Ilcrmunduri.  The  Romans  reached 
the  Elbe  for  the  first  time  in  B.  c  9  under  Drusus, 
and  erased  it  for  the  first  time  in  a  c.  3  under 
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Domitins  Ahenobarbus.  The  last  Roman  general 
who  saw  the  Elbe  was  Tiberius  in  a.  n.  6. 

Alblum  Ingannnm  or  Albingaunnm  (Al- 
benao),  a  town  of  the  Ingaum  on  the  coast  of  Li- 
guria, and  a  nmnicipium. 

Alblum  In  tern  ell  urn  or  Albintemellum  ( Vin- 
timiglia),  a  town  of  the  Intemelii  on  the  coast  of 
Liguria,  and  a  municipium. 

T.  Albuclus  or  Albutlus,  studied  at  Athens, 
and  belonged  to  the  Epicurean  sect ;  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  but  was  satirized 
by  Lucilius  on  account  of  his  affecting  on  every 
occasion  the  Greek  language  and  philosophy.  He 
was  praetor  in  Sardinia  ui  &  c.  105  ;  and  in  103 
was  accused  of  repetundae  by  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and 
condemned.  He  retired  to  Athens  and  pursued 
the  study  of  philosophy. 

Albfila,  an  ancient  name  of  the  river  Ti?kr. 

Albulae  Aquae  [Albunka.] 

Albunia  or  Albuna,  a  prophetic  nymph  or 
Sybil,  to  whom  a  grove  was  consecrated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tibur  (Tivoli  \  with  a  fountain 
and  a  temple.  This  fountain  was  the  largrst  of 
the  Albulae  aquae,  still  called  Acque  Aloult^ 
sulphureous  springs  at  Tibur,  which  flow  into  the 
Anio.  Near  it  was  tbe  oracle  of  Faun  us  Fati- 
dicus.    The  temple  is  still  extant  at  Tivoli. 

Alburn  us  Moos,  a  mountain  in  Lucania,  co- 
vered with  wood,  behind  Paestura. 

Alcaeus  ('AKxatos),  son  of  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, and  father  of  Amphitryon  and  Anaxo. 

Alcaeua.  1.  Of  Mytilenein  Lesbos,  the  earliest 
of  the  Aeolian  lyric  poets,  began  to  flourish  about 
B.  c  611.  In  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and 
My tilenaeans  for  the  possession  of  SigCum  (  b.  C 
606)  he  incurred  the  disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms 
on  the  field  of  battle :  these  arms  were  hung  up 
as  a  trophy  by  the  Athenians  in  the  temple  of 
Pallas  at  Sigcum.  Alcaeus  took  an  active  part  in 
the  struggles  between  the  nobles  and  people  of 
Mytilene :  be  belonged  by  birth  to  the  nobles  and 
was  driven  into  exile  with  his  brother  Antimeni- 
das,  when  the  popular  party  got  the  upper  hand. 
He  attempted  by  force  of  arms  to  regain  hit 
country  ;  but  all  his  attempts  were  frustrated  by 
Pitt  At  ua,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  people 
Aesymnetes  or  dictator  for  tbe  purpose  of  resisting 
him  and  the  other  exiles.  Alcaeus  and  his  brother 
afterwards  travelled  into  various  countries:  the 
time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Some  fragments  of 
his  poems  which  remain,  and  the  excellent  imita- 
tions of  Horace,  enable  us  to  understand  something 
of  their  character.  Those  which  have  received  the 
highest  praise  are  his  warlike  odes,  in  which  he 
tried  to  rouse  the  spirits  of  the  nobles,  the  Aleaes 
minac**  Oamenas  of  Horace  (Curm.  iv.  9.  7).  In 
others  he  described  the  hardships  of  exile,  and  his 
perils  by  sea  (dura  maris,  dura  fuaae  mala,  dura 
belli,  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  13.  27).  Alcaeus  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  well-known  Alcaic  metre. — 
Editions.  By  Matthiae,  Alcuei  Mytiienati  reliquiae^ 
Lips.  1827  ;  and  by  Bergk,  in  Pottos  Lyric*  (,'rard, 
Lips.  1843.— 8.  A  comic  poet  at  Athens,  flourished 
about  &  c  388,  and  exhibited  plays  of  that  mixed 
comedy,  which  formed  the  transition  between  the 
old  and  the  middle— 8.  Of  Messene,  the  author  of 
22  epigrams  in  the  Greek  anthology,  written  be- 
tween B.  c  219  and  1 96. 

Alcamenes  ('AA«aA«Viri).  L  Son  of  Teledua, 
king  of  Sparta,  from  B.  &  779  to  742.— 8.  A  sts> 
tuary  of  Athens  flourished  from  a.  c.  444  to  400 
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and  wat  the  most  famous  of  the  pupils  of  Phidias. 
His  greatest  work  was  a  statue  of  Aphrodite. 

Alcander  ("AKxapipos),  a  young  Spartan,  who 
thrust  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Lycttrgus,  when  his 
fellow-citixens  were  discontented  with  the  laws  ho 
proposed.  Lycnrgns  pardoned  the  outrage,  and 
thus  converted  Alcander  into  one  of  his  warmest 
friends. 

Alcath&e  or  Alclthoe  f  AAicaflon  or  *AAfc.Wij), 
daughter  of  Minyas,  refused  with  her  sisters  Leu- 
cippe  and  Arsippe  to  join  in  the  worship  of  Diouy- 
■us  when  it  was  introduced  into  Boeotia,  and  were 
accordingly  changed  by  the  god  into  bats,  and  their 
work  into  vines.  See  Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Agrioma. 

Alcath&ua  ('AtucdBoos).  L  Son  of  Pelops  and 
Hippodamla,  brother  of  A treus  and  Thyestes,  ob- 
tained as  his  wife  Euaechme,  the  daughter  of  Me- 
gareus,  by  slaying  the  Cithaeronian  lion,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in-law  as  king  of  Megara.  He 
restored  the  walls  of  Megara,  in  which  work  he  was 
assisted  by  Apollo.  The  stone  upon  which  the 
god  used  to  place  his  lyre  while  he  was  at  work, 
was  believed,  even  in  late  times,  to  give  forth  a 
sound,  when  struck,  similar  to  that  of  a  lyre  (Ov. 
Met.  viii.  15).— 2.  Son  of  Aesyetes  and  husband 
of  Hippodamla,  the  daughter  of  Anchises  and 
sister  of  Aeneas,  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Trojan  leaders  in  the  war  of  Troy,  and  was  slain 
by  Idomeneut. 

*  Alcestis  or  Aleettf  (*AA«o»otit  or  *AA**>n»), 
daughter  of  Pelias  and  Anazibia,  wife  of  Admetus, 
died  in  place  of  her  husband.  [Admbtus.] 

Aloetas  OAAjcsVoO,  two  kings  of  Epirus.  L 
Son  of  Tharypus,  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom, 
and  was  restored  by  the  elder  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse. He  was  the  ally  of  the  Athenians  in  b.  u. 
373.— 2.  Son  of  Arymbas,  and  grandson  of  Al- 
eetas  I.,  reigned  b  c.  3J  3—303,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  his  subjects. 

Alcetaa.  1.  King  of  Macedonia,  reigned  29 
years,  and  was  father  of  Amyntas  I.— 2.  Brother 
of  Perdiccas  and  son  of  Orontes,  was  one  of  Alex- 
ander's penerels.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
espoused  his  brother's  party,  and  upon  the  murder 
of  the  latter  in  Egypt  in  321,  be  joined  Kuinenes. 
He  killed  himself  at  Terraessus  in  Pisidia  in  320, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Antignnus. 

Alcibiades  ('AAxt6td3f)t),  son  of  Clinias  and 
Dinoinache,  was  born  at  Athens  about  B.  c.  450, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  447,  was  brought 
up  by  his  relation  Pericles.  He  possessed  a  beau- 
tiful person,  transcendent  abilities,  and  great 
wen  lib,  which  received  a  huge  accession  through 
his  marriage  with  Hipparite,  the  daughter  of  Hip- 
ponicus.  His  youth  was  disgraced  by  his  amours 
and  debaucheries,  and  Socrates,  who  saw  his  vast 
capabilities,  attempted  to  win  him  to  the  paths  of 
Tirtue,  but  in  vain.  Their  intimacy  was  strength- 
ened by  mutual  services.  At  the  battle  of  Potidaea 
(B>  c.  432)  his  life  was  saved  by  Socrates,  and  at 
that  of  Delium  (424)  he  saved  the  life  of  Socrates. 
He  did  not  take  much  part  in  public  affairs  till 
after  the  death  of  Cleon  (422),  but  he  then  became 
one  of  the  leading  politicians,  and  the  head  of  the 
war  party  in  opposition  to  Nicias.  Enraged  at  the 
affront  put  upon  him  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  had  not  chosen  to  employ  his  intervention 
in  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  peace  of 
421,  and  bad  preferred  Nicias  to  him,  he  induced 
the  Athenians  to  form  an  alliance  with  Argos, 
Mantinto  and  Elis,  and  to  attack  the  allies  of  J 
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Sparta.    In  415  he  was  foremost  among  the  advo 
cates  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which  he  believed 
would  be  a  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Italy,  Car- 
thage, and  Peloponnesus.  While  the  preparations  far 
the  expedition  were  going  on,  there  occurred  the 
mysterious  mutilation  of  the  Hermes-busts,  which 
the  popular  fears  connected  in  some  unaccountable 
manner  with  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Athenian 
constitution.    Alcibiades  was  charged  with  being 
the  ringleader  in  this  attempt.    He  had  been  al- 
ready appointed  along  with  Nicias  and  Lamachoa 
as  commander  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  he 
now  demanded  an  investigation  before  he  set  sail. 
This,  however,  his  enemies  would  not  grant ;  as 
they  hoped  to  increase  the  popular  odium  against 
him  in  his  absence.    He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
depart  far  Sicily  ;  but  be  had  not  been  there  long, 
before  he  was  recalled  to  stand  his  trial.    On  hia 
return  homewards,  he  managed  to  escape  at  Thurii, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Sparta,  where  he  acted  aa 
the  avowed  enemy  of  his  country.    At  Athens 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  and  hia 
property  was  confiscated.    At  Sparta  he  rendered 
himself  popular  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
adopted  the  Spartan  manners ;  but  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemy  Acts  II.  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  Spartans  and  take  refuge  with  Tis- 
saphernes  (412),  whose  favour  he  soon  gained. 
Through  his  influence  Tissaphernes  deserted  the 
Spartans  and  professed  his  willingness  to  assist  the 
Athenians,  who  accordingly  recalled  Alcibiades 
from  banishment  in  411.   lie  did  not  immediately 
return  to  Athens  but  remained  abroad  for  the  next 
4  years,  during  which  the  Athenians  under  his 
command  gained  the  victories  of  Cynossema,  Aby- 
dos,  and  Cyxicus,  and  got  possession  of  Chalcedon 
and  Byzantium.    In  407  he  returned  to  Athens, 
where  be  was  received  with  great  euthusiasm,  and 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  land 
and  sea  forces.    But  the  defeat  at  Notium,  occa- 
sioned during  his  absence  by  the  imprudence  of 
his  lieutenant,  Antiochus,  furnished  his  en<*raies 
with  a  handle  against  him,  and  he  was  superseded 
in  his  command  (B.  c.  406).    He  now  went  into 
voluntary  exile  to  his  fortified  domain  at  Bisantho 
in  the  Three ian  i'hersonesus,  where  he  made  war 
on  the  neighbouring  Thracians.    Before  the  fatal 
battle  of  Aegos-Potami  (405),  he  gave  an  in- 
effectual warning  to  the  Athenian  generals.  After 
the  fall  of  Athens  (404),  he  was  condemned  to 
banishment,  and  took  refuge  with  Phama barns  ; 
he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  when  one  night  his  house  was  surrounded 
by  a  band  of  armed  men,  and  set  on  fire.  He 
rushed  out  sword  in  hand,  but  fell,  pierced  with 
arrows  (404).   The  assassins  were  probably  either 
employed  by  the  Spartans,  or  by  the  brothers  of  a 
lady  whom  Alcibiades  had  seduced.  He  left  a  son 
by  his  wife  Hipparete,  named  Alcibiades,  who 
never  distinguished  himself.    It  was  for  him  that 
1  socrates  wrote  the  speech  Tltpl  rov  Zciryovv. 

Alcldamas  ('AA*«o'dVai ),  a  Greek  rhetorician,  of 
Elaea  in  Aeolis,  in  Asia  Minor, was  a  popil  of  Gorgias, 
and  resided  at  Athens  between  B.  c.  432  and  411. 
His  works  were  characterised  by  pompous  diction 
and  the  extravagant  use  of  poetical  epithets  and 
phrases.  There  are  two  declamations  extant  which 
bear  his  name,  entitled  fTYjrsses,  and  On  the  So- 
phitUt  but  they  were  probably  not  written  by  him. 
Edition*. — In  Re  lake's  Oratora  Graeci^  vol.  viiL, 
and  in  Bckker's  (Jrulorc*  Atttci,  voL  vn> 
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Alddaa  CAXjt3o»  Dor.  = ' AAicWfcj j),  a  Spartan 
commander  of  the  Beet  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
e.  c.  428—127.  In  the  former  year  he  was  sent 
to  Mytilene,  and  in  the  latter  to  Corcyra. 

Aleldea  0AAir«l8nf),  a  name  of  Amphitryon, 
the  son  of  Alcaeua,and  more  especially  of  Hercules, 
the  grandson  of  Alcaeua. 

Alclmede  OAAjcMiSOtj),  daughter  of  Pbylacus 
and  Clyraene,  wife  of  Aeaon,  and  mother  of  Jason. 

Ale  I  mo*  (AvItUi)  Alethlua,  the  writer  of  7 
short  poems,  a  rhetorician  in  Aquitania,  in  Gaul,  is 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  praise  by  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaria,  and  Ausonius. — Editions,  In  Meier's  A  ntho- 
ioffia  Latino,  ed.  254—260,  and  in  Wernsdorf's 
Poctae  Latins  Minorts,  voL  vi. 

Alclnous  ('AXkiVoos).  L  Son  of  Nausithous, 
and  grandson  of  Poseidon,  is  celebrated  in  the  story 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  still  more  in  the  Odyssey. 
Homer  represents  him  as  the  happy  ruler  of  the 
Phaeacians  in  the  island  of  Scheria,  who  has  by 
Arete  fire  sons  and  one  daughter,  Nausicaa.  The 
way  in  which  he  received  Ulysses,  and  the  stories 
which  the  latter  related  to  the  king  about  his 
wanderings,  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Odyssey  (books  vi.  to  xiii.).— 3.  A  Platonic  philo- 
sopher, who  probably  lived  under  the  Caesars, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Epitome  of  tike  Doctrines  of 
PUto.— Editions.  By  Fell,  Oxon.  1667,  and  by 
J.  F.  Fischer,  Lips.  1783,  8vc% 

Alciphron  ('A\icl<f>po>v),  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Greek  epistolary  writers,  was  perhaps  a  con- 
temporary of  Lucian,  about  o.  180.  The  letters 
(113  in  number,  in  3  books)  are  written  by  ficti- 
tious personages,  and  the  language  is  distinguished 
by  its  purity  and  elegance.  The  new  Attic  comedy 
was  the  principal  source  from  which  the  author  de- 
rived his  information  respecting  the  characters  and 
manners  which  he  describes,  and  for  this  reason 
they  contain  much  valuable  information  about  the 
private  life  of  the  Athenians  of  that  time.  —  Edi- 
tions.   By  Bergler,  Lips.  1715,  and  by  Wagner, 

ips.  1798. 

Alclth&e.  [Alcathos.] 

Alcmaeon  ('AAa/ioW).  L  Son  of  Ampkiaraus 
and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Amphilochua.  His 
mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Hannonia, 
which  she  received  from  Polynices,  to  persuade  her 
husband  Amphiaraus  to  take  part  in  the  expedition 
against  Thebes  ;  and  as  he  knew  he  should  perish 
there,  he  enjoined  his  sons  to  kill  their  mother  as 
soon  as  they  should  be  grown  up.  Alcmaeon  took 
part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Epigtmi  against  Thebes, 
and  on  his  return  home  after  the  capture  of  the 
city,  be  slew  his  mother  according  to  the  injunction 
of  his  rather.  For  this  deed  he  became  mad,  and 
was  haunted  by  the  Erinnres-  He  went  to  Phe- 
geus  in  P  soph  is,  and  being  purified  by  the  latter, 
he  married  bis  daughter  Arsinoe  or  Alphesiboea,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Har- 
mon ia.  But  as  the  land  of  this  country  ceased  to 
bear  on  account  of  its  harbouring  a  matricide,  he 
left  Psophis  and  repaired  to  the  country  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Achelous.  The  god  Achelous 
«ave  him  his  daughter  Callhrhoe  in  marriage  ;  and 
at  the  latter  wished  to  possess  the  necklace  and 
peplus  of  Harm  on  ia,  Alcmaeon  went  to  Psophis 
and  obtained  them  from  Phegcus,  under  the  pre- 
text of  dedicating  them  at  Delphi ;  but  when 
Phegeus  beard  that  the  treasures  were  fetched  for 
CalUrrbot,  he  caused  his  sons  to  murder  Alcmaeon. 
Alcmaeon  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  at  Thebes, 


and  at  Psophis  his  tomb  was  shown,  surrounded 
with  cypresses. —  2.  Son  of  Megacles,  was  greatly 
enriched  by  Croesus.— 8.  Of  Crotona  in  Italy, 
said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras,  though 
this  is  very  doubtful.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  dissected  animals,  and  he  made 
some  important  discoveries  in  anatomy  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  wrote  several  medical  and  philo- 
sophical works,  which  are  lost. 

Alcmaeonldae  ('AAwpatwyiocu),  a  noble  family 
at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill  a  space  in  Grecian 
history  from  a  c.  750  to  400.  They  were  a  branch 
of  the  family  of  the  Nelldae,  who  were  driven  out 
of  Pylus  in  Messenia  by  the  Dorians,  and  settled 
at  Athens.  In  consequence  of  the  way  in  which 
Megacles,  one  of  the  family,  treated  the  insurgents 
under  Cylon  (a.  a  612),  they  brought  upon  them- 
selves the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  were  in  consequence 
banished  from  Athena,  about  595.  About  560 
they  returned  from  exile,  but  were  again  expelled 
by  Pisistratus.  In  548  they  contracted  with  the 
Amphictyonic  council  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  and  obtained  great  popularity  throughout 
Greece  by  executing  the  work  in  a  style  of  mag- 
nificence which  much  exceeded  their  engagement. 
On  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  in  510,  they  were 
again  restored  to  Athena.  They  now  joined  the 
popular  party,  and  Clisthenes,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  head  of  the  family,  gave  a  new  constitution  to 
Athena.  [Clisthbnks.] 

Aloman  ('AAk^oV,  also  called  'AAWw),  the 
chief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  by  birth  a  Lydian  of 
Sardis,  was  brought  to  Lacouia  as  a  slave,  when 
very  young,  and  was  emancipated  by  his  master, 
who  discovered  his  genius.  He  probably  flourished 
about  b.  c  631,  and  most  of  his  poems  were  com- 
posed after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian 
war.  He  ia  said  to  have  died,  like  Sulla,  of  the 
morbus  pcdicularis.  Alcmau's  poems  were  com- 
prised in  6  books:  many  of  them  were  erotic, 
and  he  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.  His  metres 
were  very  various.  The  Cretic  hexameter  was 
named  Alcmanic,  from  his  being  its  inventor.  His 
dialect  was  the  Spartan  Doric,  with  an  intermixture 
of  theAeolic.  The  Alexandrian  grammarians  placed 
Alcman  at  the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  9  lyric 
poets.  The  fragments  of  hia  poems  are  edited  by 
Welcker,  Gi  esse  n,  1815  ;  and  by  Bergk,  in  Poeiae 
Lyrid  Graeciy  1843. 

Alcmene  ('AAa-st^ni),  daughter  of  Electryon, 
king  of  Mycenae,  by  Anaxo  or  Lysidice.  The 
brothers  of  Alcmene  were  slain  by  the  sons  of  Pte- 
relaua ;  and  their  father  set  out  to  avenge  their 
death,  leaving  to  Amphitryon  hia  kingdom  and 
his  daughter  AlcmeiM*,  whom  Amphitryon  was  to 
marry.  But  Amphitryon  having  unintentionally 
killed  Electryon  before  the  marriage,  Sthenelus  ex- 
pelled both  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene,  who  went 
to  Thebes.  But  here,  instead  of  marrying  Amphi- 
tryon, Alcmene  declared  that  she  would  only  marry 
the  man  who  should  avenge  the  death  of  her  bro- 
thers. Amphitryon  undertook  the  task,  and  invited 
Creon  of  Thebes  to  assist  him.  During  his  absence, 
Zeus,  in  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  visited 
Alcmene,  and,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  re- 
lated in  what  way  he  had  avenged  the  death  of 
her  brothers.  Amphitryon  himself  returned  the 
next  day  ;  Alcmene  became  the  mother  of  Hercules 
by  Zeus,  and  of  Iphiclea  by  Amphitryon.  [Hkr- 
CULK9.J  After  the  death  of  Amphitryon,  Alcmene 
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married  Rhadamanthya,  at  Ocatta  in  Roen^a. 
When  Hercules  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god, 
Alcmene,  fearing  Eurystheus,  fled  with  the  tons  of 
Hercules  to  Athens. 

Alcyone"  or  Halc?8n5  fAAnvoVsj).  L  A  Pleiad, 
daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,and  beloved  by  Po- 
seidon. —  2.  Daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete  or 
Aegiale,  and  wife  of  Ceyx.  They  lived  so  happily 
that  they  were  presumptuous  enough  to  cull  tach 
»th«*r  Zeus  and  Hera,  for  which  Zeus  metamor- 
phosed them  into  birds,  alcyon  and  cry*.  Others 
relate  that  Ceyx  perished  in  a  shipwreck,  that  Al- 
cyone for  grief  threw  herself  into  the  and  that 
the  gods,  out  of  compassion,  changed  the  two  iuto 
birds.  It  was  fabled,  that  daring  the  seven  days 
before,  and  as  many  after,  the  shortest  day  of  the 
year,  while  the  bird  alcyon  was  breeding,  there 
always  prevailed  calms  at  sea. 

Alc^6neufl  (*AAicwoi»«o$),a  giant,  killed  by  Her- 
cules at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Alcydnlum  Maro  (if  'AXkvovU  SoAacnra),  the 
E.  part  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

Alia  ('AA«'a), a  surname  of  Athena,  under  which 
she  was  worshipped  at  Alea,  Man  tinea,  and  Tegea. 
Her  temple  at  the  latter  place  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Greece.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Alens,  son  of  Aphldas,  king  of  Tegea,  from 
whom  the  goddess  is  supposed  to  have  derived  this 
surname. 

Alia  ('AAA*:  'AAc6t),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  E.  of 
the  Stymphalian  lake,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Athena,  the  ruins  of  which  are  near  Piali. 

Aleblon.  [Albion.] 

Alecto.    [  Kumbnidks.3 

Alemanni  or  Alamanni  or  Alamani  (from  the 
German  alls  Manner,  all  men),  a  confederacy  of 
German  tribes,  chiefly  of  Suevic  extraction,  be- 
tween the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Main, 
though  we  subsequently  find  them  extending  their 
territories  as  far  as  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  The 
different  tribes  of  the  confederacy  were  governed 
by  their  own  kings,  but  in  time  of  war  they  obeyed  a 
common  leader.  They  were  brave  and  w  arlike,  and 
proved  formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans.  They 
first  came  into  contact  with  the  Romans  in  the  reign 
of  Caraealla,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Aleman- 
nicus  on  account  of  a  pretended  victory  over  them 
(a.  o.  214).  They  were  attacked  by  Alexander 
Severus  (234),  and  by  Maximin  (237).  They 
invaded  Italy  in  270,  but  were  driven  back  by 
Aurelian,  and  were  again  defeated  by  Probus  in 
282.  After  this  time  they  continually  invaded 
the  Roman  dominions  in  Germany,  and,  though 
defeated  by  Constantius  I_,  Julian  (357),  Valen- 
tinian,  and  Gratian,  they  gradually  became  more 
and  more  powerful,  and  in  the  fifth  century  were 
in  possession  of  Alsace  and  of  German  Switzerland. 

Alerla  (*AAepfa :  'AAoAfa  in  Herod.),  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Corsica,  on  the  E.  of  the  island,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Rhotanns  (Tarignano) 
near  its  mouth.  It  was  founded  by  the  Phocaeans 
B.  c  564,  was  plundered  by  L.  Scipio  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Sulla. 

Aleaa.  [Halbaa.] 

Altai*  (*AA«rla),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Man- 
dubii  in  Gallia  Lngdunensis,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hercules,  and  situated  on  a  high  hill 
(now  Atuois\  which  was  washed  by  the  two 
ri  vr»rs  Lutosa  (Oxe)  and  Osera  (Oxtrain).  It  was  I 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Caesar,  in  s.  c  52,  after  a 
memorable  siege,'  but  waa  afterwards  rebuilt. 


[  Alealae  ('AAse-fcu),  a  town  in  Laconia,  W.  of 
Sparta,  on  the  road  to  Pherae. 

Aleslum  CAXtiatov),  a  town  in  His,  not  far 
from  Olympia,  afterw  ard »  called  A  testatum. 

Ale  si  us  Mons  (to  'AA^o-tor  opot),  a  mountain 
in  Arcadia,  with  a  temple  of  Poseidon  Hippiua 
and  a  ?ro ve  of  Derceter. 

Aletes  ("AA^nji),  son  of  Hippotes  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Hercules,  is  said  to  have  taken  ^ses- 
sion of  Corinth,  and  to  have  expelled  the  Sisyphids, 
30  years  after  the  first  invasion  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Heraclid*.  His  family,  called  the  Aletidae, 
maintained  themselves  at  Corinth  down  to  the  time 
of  Bacchis. 

Aletlum  (Aleiinus),  a  town  of  Calabria. 

Aletrlum  or  Alatrlum  (Aletrlnaa,  -atts :  A\a- 
<ri),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hernici,  subsequently  a 
municipium  and  a  Roman  colony,  W.  of  Sora  and 
E.  of  Anagnia. 

Aieuadae.  fAi-BCAs.] 

Aleuae  fAAcvar  ),  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  was 
the  ruler  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  celebrated  family  of  the  Aieuadae.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Pisistratus  (B.C.  560),  the  family  of 
the  Aleuadac  appears  to  have  become  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Alenadae  and  the  Scopadae.  The 
Scopadae  inhabited  Crannon  and  perhaps  Pharsalus 
also,  while  the  main  branch,  the  Aieuadae,  re* 
mained  at  Larissa.  The  influence  of  the  families, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  these  towns,  but  ex- 
tended more  or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thes- 
saly. They  formed  in  reality  a  powerful  aristocratic 
party  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of  the  Thes- 
salians.  In  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (4b'U), 
the  Aieuadae  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Persians, 
and  the  family  continued  to  be  the  predominant 
one  in  Thessaly  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  Bat 
after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (404), 
another  The&salian  family,  the  dynasts  of  Pherae, 
gradually  rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave  a 
great  shock  to  the  power  of  the  Aieuadae.  The 
most  formidable  of  these  princes  was  Jason  of 
Pherae,  who  succeeded,  after  various  struggle*,  in 
raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus,  or  supreme 
ruler  of  Thessaly.  [Jason.] 

Aleu*.  [Alba.] 

Alex  or  HUex  (AUct\  a  small  river  in  S. 
Italy,  was  the  boundary  between  the  territory  of 
Rhegium  and  of  the  Locri  EpixephyriL 

Alexander  fAA^ortyoj),  the  usual  name  of 
Paris  in  the  Iliad. 

Alexander  Severn*.  [Sbvirus.] 

Alexander.     I.  Afinor  Historical  Persons. 

L  Son  of  Aeropus,  a  native  of  the  Macedonian 
district  called  Lyncestia,  whence  he  is  usually  called 
Alerander  Lyncestes.  He  was  an  accomplice  in 
the  murder  of  Philip,  a.  C.  336,  but  was  pardoned 
by  Alexander  the  Great  He  accompanied  Alex- 
ander to  Asia  ;  but  in  334  he  was  detected  in 
carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Da- 
rius, was  kept  in  confinement  and  put  to  death  in 
330.— 2.  Son  of  Antonms  the  triumvir,  and 
Cleopatra,  born  with  his  twin-sister  Cleopatra,  B.C. 
40.  After  the  battle  of  Actiura  they  were  taken 
to  Rome  by  Augustus,  and  were  generously  edu- 
cated by  Octavia,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  with  her 
own  children.— 3.  Eldest  son  of  Aristobulu*  IL, 
king  of  Judaea,  rose  in  arms  in  *.  a  57,  against 
Hyrcanus,  who  was  supported  by  the  Roman*. 
Alexander  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  in  56  and 
65,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Pompey  at  Antioch 
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b  49.-4.  Third  mo  of  Cassander,  king  of 
Macedonia,  by  Thessalonica,  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great  In  his  quarrel  with  his  elder  brother 
Antipater  for  the  government  [Antipatrb],  he 
called  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  and  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was 
murdered  b.c  294.-5.  Jannaeus,  the  son  of 
Joannes  Hvrcantis,  and  brother  of  Aristobuhia  I., 
king  of  the  Jews  b.  &  104—77.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  war 
with  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  king  of  Cyprus  ;  and  sub- 
sequently he  had  to  carry  on  for  six  years  a  dan- 
gerous straggle  with  his  own  subjects,  to  whom  he 
had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  his  cruelties  and 
by  opposing  the  Pharisees,  lie  signalized  his 
victory  by  the  most  frightful  butchery  of  his  sub- 
jects.— 8.  Surnamed  Isius,  the  chief  commander 
of  the  Aetnlians,  took  an  active  part  in  opposing 
Philip  of  Macedonia  (b.c.  198,  197),  and  in  the 
ranotu  negotiations  with  the  Romans.— 7.  Tyrant 
of  Pherae.  was  a  relation  of  Jason,  and  succeeded 
either  Polydorus  or  Polyphron,  as  Tagus  of  Thes- 
saly,  about  &  c  369.  In  consequence  of  his  ty- 
rannical government  the  Thessalians  applied  for 
aid  first  to  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
next  to  Thebes.  The  Thebans  sent  Pelopidas  into 
Thessaly  to  succour  the  malcontents  ;  but  having 
ventured  incautiously  within  the  power  of  the 
tyrant,  he  was  seized  by  Alexander,  and  thrown 
into  prison  B.  c  368.  The  Thebans  sent  a  large 
army  into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  but  they 
were  defeated  in  the  first  campaign,  and  did  not 
obtain  their  object  till  the  next  year,  367.  In  364 
Pelopidas  again  entered  Thessaly  with  a  small 
force,  but  was  slain  in  battle  by  Alexander.  The 
Thebans  now  sent  a  large  army  against  the  tyrant, 
and  compelled  him  to  become  a  dependent  ally 
of  Thebes.  We  afterwards  hear  of  Alexander 
making  piratical  descents  on  many  of  the  Athenian 
dependencies  and  even  on  Attica  itself,  He  was 
murdered  in  367,  by  his  wife  Thebe,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  her  three  brothers.— 8.  Son  of  Poly- 
sperchon,  the  Macedonian,  was  chiefly  employed 
by  his  father  in  the  command  of  the  armies  which 
he  sent  against  Gissander.  Thus  he  was  sent 
against  Athens  in  B.C.  318,  and  was  engaged  in 
military  operations  during  the  next  year  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  But  in  315  he  became  reconciled 
to  C&ssander,  and  we  find  him  in  314  commanding 
on  behalf  of  the  latter.  He  was  murdered  at  Si- 
eves) in  314.— 9.  Ptolemaeus.  [Ptoixmabus.] 
—10.  Tiberius,  bom  at  Alexandria,  of  Jewish 
pan-nta,  and  nephew  of  the  writer  Philo.  He 
deserted  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  apostacy  by  various  public  appoint- 
ments. In  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  succeeded 
Fadins  as  procurator  of  Judaea  (a.  d.  46),  and 
was  appointed  by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt  He 
was  the  first  Roman  governor  who  declared  in 
favour  of  Vespasian  ;  and  he  accompanied  Titns  in 
the  war  against  Judaea,  and  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem. 

II.  Kings  of  Epirus. 

L  Son  of  Neoptolemus  and  brother  of  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great  Philip  made 
him  king  of  Epirus  in  place  of  his  cousin  Aeacides, 
and  gare  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage 
(&  c.  336).  In  332,  Alexander,  at  the  request  of 
the  Tarentines,  crossed  over  into  Italy,  to  aid  them 
against  the  Lucauians  and  Bruttii.    After  meeting 


with  considerable  success,  he  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  in  326,  near  Pandosia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Acheron  in  Southern  Italy.— 2.  Son  of 
Pyrrhus  and  Lanassa,  daughter  of  the  Sicilian 
tyrant  Agathoclea,  succeeded  his  father  in  a  a  272, 
and  drove  Antigonus  Gonatas  out  of  Macedonia. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  both  Mace- 
donia and  Epirus  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Anti- 
gonus ;  but  he  recovered  Epirus  by  the  aid  of  taa 
Acamnnians. 

III.  Kings  of  Macedonia. 

1.  Son  of  Amyntas  I-,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  life-time  of  his  father  by  killing  the  Peisian 
ambassadors  who  had  come  to  demand  the  sul>- 
mission  of  Amyntas,  because  they  attempted  to 
offer  indignities  to  the  ladies  of  the  court,  about 
B.  c  607.  He  succeeded  his  father  shortly  after- 
wards, was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Persians,  and 
accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece  (a  c 
480).  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Mardonius, 
who  sent  him  to  Athens  to  propose  peace  to  the 
Athenians,  which  was  rejected.  He  was  secretly 
inclined  to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  and  informed 
them  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae  of  th« 
intention  of  Mardonius  to  fight  on  the  following 
day.  He  died  about  B»  C  455,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Perdiccas  II.— 2.  Son  of  Amyntas  IL, 
whom  he  succeeded,  reigned  B.  c.  369—^367.  A 
usurper  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Alorites,  having 
risen  against  him,  Pelopidas,  who  was  called  in  to 
mediate  between  them,  left  Alexander  in  possession 
of  the  kingdom,  but  took  with  him  to  Thebes  se- 
veral hostages  ;  among  whom  was  Philip,  the 
youngest  brother  of  Alexander,  afterwards  king  of 
Macedonia.  Alexander  was  shortly  afterwards 
murdered  by  Ptolemy  Alorites.— 8.  Surnamed  the 
Great,  son  of  Philip  II.  and  Olympias,  was  born  at 
Pella,  b.  c.  356.  His  early  education  was  com- 
mitted to  Leonidas  and  Lysimachus  ;  and  he  was 
also  placed  under  the  care  of  Aristotle,  who  ac- 
quired an  influence  over  his  mind  and  character, 
which  was  manifest  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 
At  the  age  of  16  Alexander  was  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  Macedonia  by  his  father,  while 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom  to  march 
against  Byzantium.  He  first  distinguished  himself, 
however,  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (338),  where 
the  victory  was  mainly  owing  to  his  impetuosity 
and  courage.  On  the  murder  of  Philip  (336), 
Alexander  ascended  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  20, 
and  found  himself  surrounded  by  enemies  on  every 
side.  He  first  put  down  rebellion  in  bis  own  king- 
dom, and  then  rapidly  marched  into  Greece.  His 
unexpected  activity  overawed  all  opposition  ;  Thebes, 
which  had  been  most  active  against  him,  submitted 
when  he  appeared  at  its  gates  ;  and  the  assembled 
Greeks  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  elected  him  to 
the  command  against  Persia,  which  had  previously 
been  bestowed  upon  his  father.  He  now  directed 
his  arms  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north, 
marched  (early  in  335)  across  mount  Haerous, 
defeated  the  Triballi,  and  advanced  as  far  an 
the  Danube,  which  he  crossed  ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn subdued  the  Illyrians  and  Taulantii.  A 
report  of  his  death  having  reached  Greece,  the 
Thebans  once  more  took  up  anna  But  a  terrible 
punishment  awaited  them.  He  advanced  into 
Boeotia  by  rapid  marches  took  Thebes  by  assault, 
I  destroyed  all  the  buildings,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  house  of  Pindar,  killed  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  told  the  rest  as  slaves.  Alexander  now  pre- 
pared for  his  great  expedition  against  Persia.  In 
the  spring  of  334,  he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  with 
about  35,000  men.  Of  these  50,000  were  foot  and 
5000  horse  ;  and  of  the  former  only  12,000  were 
Macedonians.  Alexander's  first  engagement  with 
the  Persians  was  on  the  river  Granicus  in  Mysia 
(May  334).  where  they  were  entirely  defeated  by 
him.  This  battle  was  followed  by  the  capture  or 
submission  of  the  chief  towns  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  Halicarnassus  was  not  taken  till 
late  in  the  autumn,  after  a  rigorous  defence  by 
Memnon,  the  ablest  general  of  Darius,  and  whose 
death  in  the  following  year  (333)  relieved  Alex- 
ander from  a  formidable  opponent  He  now  marched 
along  the  coast  of  Lycia  and  Paraphylia,  and  then 
N.  into  Phrygia  and  to  Gordium,  where  be  cut 
at  untied  the  celebrated  Gordian  knot,  which, 
it  »as  said,  was  to  be  loosened  only  by  the  con- 
queror of  Asia.  In  333,  he  marched  from  Gor- 
dium through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into  Cilicia, 
where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  at  Tarsus  by  a  fever, 
brought  on  by  his  great  exertions,  or  through  throw* 
ing  himself,  when  heated,  into  the  cold  waters  of 
the  Cydnus.  Darius  meantime  had  collected  an  army 
of  500,000  or  600,000men,  with  30,000  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, whom  Alexander  defeated  in  the  narrow 
plain  of  Issus.  Darius  escaped  across  the  Euphrates 
by  the  ford  of  Thapsacus ;  but  his  mother,  wife,  and 
children  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  who 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect. 
Alexander  now  directed  his  arms  against  the  cities 
of  Phoenicia,  most  of  which  submitted  ;  but  Tyre 
was  not  taken  till  the  middle  of  332,  after  an  ob- 
stinate defence  of  wren  months.  Next  followed 
the  siege  of  Gata,  which  again  delayed  Alexander 
two  months.  Afterwards,  according  to  Josephus, 
he  marched  to  Jerusalem,  intending  to  punish  the 
people  for  refusing  to  assist  him,  but  no  was  di- 
verted from  his  purpose  by  the  appearance  of  the 
high  priest,  and  pardoned  the  people.  This  story 
is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian,and  rests  on  questionable 
evidence. — Alexander  next  marched  into  Egypt, 
which  willingly  submitted  to  him,  for  the  Egyptians 
had  ever  hated  the  Persians.  At  the  beginning  of 
831,  Alexander  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  W. 
branch  of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
and  about  the  same  time  visited  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  in  the  desert  of  Libya,  and  was 
saluted  by  the  priests  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
—In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (831 ),  Alexander 
set  out  to  meet  Darius,  who  had  collected  another 
army.  He  marched  through  Phoenicia  and  Syria 
to  too  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at  the  ford 
of  Thapsacus  ;  thence  he  proceeded  through  Me- 
sopotamia, crossed  the  Tigris,  and  at  length  met 
with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  men,  in  the 
plains  of  Gaugamela.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the 
month  of  October,  331,  and  ended  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Persians.  Alexander  pursued  the 
fugitives  to  Arbela  (£r5t/)*  which  place  has  given 
its  name  to  the  battle,  though  distant  about  50 
miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fought.  Da- 
rius, who  bad  left  the  field  of  battle  early  in  the 
day,  fled  to  Ecbatana  (/famadan),  in  Media. 
Alexander  was  now  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  and 
began  to  adopt  Persian  habits  and  customs,  by 
which  he  conciliated  the  affections  of  his  new  sub- 
jects. From  Arbela  he  marched  to  Babylon,  Susa,  | 


and  Persepolis,  all  of  which  surrendered  to  him.  He 
is  said  to  have  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Persepolis, 
and,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  the  revelry  of  a 
banquet,  at  the  instigation  of  Thais,  an  Athenian 
courtezan. — At  the  beginning  of  330  Alexander 
marched  from  Persepolis  into  Media,  in  pursuit  of 
Darius,  whom  he  followed  through  Rhagae  and  the 
passes  of  the  El  bun  mountains,  called  by  the 
ancients  the  Caspian  Gates,  into  the  deserts  of 
Parthia,  where  the  unfortunate  king  was  murdered 
by  Beams,  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  his  associates. 
Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Persepolis,  to  be  buried 
in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings.  Bessus  escaped 
to  Bactria,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Persia. 
Alexander  was  engaged  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  in  subduing  the  N.  provinces  of  Asia 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Indus,  namely,  Hyr- 
cania,  Parthia,  Aria,  the  Drongae  and  Sarangae. 
It  was  during  this  campaign  that  PwlotaS,  his 
father  Parmrnion,  and  other  Macedonians,  were 
executed  on  the  charge  of  treason.  In  329  Alex- 
ander crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Paropamisus 
(the  Hindoo  Kootkl,  and  marched  into  Bactria 
against  Bessus,  whom  he  pursued  across  the  Oxus 
into  Sogdiana.  In  this  country  Bessus  was  be- 
trayed to  him,  and  was  put  to  death.  From  the 
Oxus  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes  (the  Sir), 
which  he  crossed,  and  defeated  several  Scythian 
tribes  N.  of  that  river.  After  founding  a  city 
Alexandria  on  the  Jaxartes,  he  retraced  his  steps, 
and  returned  to  Zariaspa  or  Bactra,  where  he  spent 
the  winter  of  329.  It  was  here  that  he  killed 
his  friend  Clitas  in  a  drunken  revel  —  In  328, 
Alexander  again  crossed  the  Oxus  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Sogdiana,  but  was  not  able  to  effect 
it  in  the  year,  and  accordingly  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Nautaca,  a  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
prorince.  At  the  beginning  of  327,  he  took  a 
mountain  fortress,  in  which  Oxyartes,  a  Bactrian 
prince,  had  deposited  his  wife  and  daughters.  The 
beauty  of  Roxana,  one  of  the  latter,  captivated  the 
conqueror,  and  he  accordingly  made  her  his  wife. 
This  marriage  with  one  of  bis  Eastern  subjects 
was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  of  his  policy. 
Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Sogdiana,  he 
marched  S.  into  Bactria,  and  made  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  India.  While  in  Bactria  another 
conspiracy  was  discovered  for  the  murder  of  the 
king.  The  plot  was  formed  by  Hermolaus  with  a 
number  of  the  royal  pages,  and  Callisthenes,  a 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  was  involved  in  it.  AH  the 
conspirators  were  put  to  death.  Alexander  did  not 
leave  Bactria  till  late  in  the  spring  of  327,  and 
crossed  the  Indus,  probably  near  the  modern 
Attock.  He  met  with  no  resistance  till  he  reached 
the  Hydaspes,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Poms,  an 
Indian  king,  whom  he  defeated  after  a  gallant  re- 
sistance, and  took  prisoner.  Alexander  restored  to 
him  his  kingdom,  and  treated  him  with  distin- 
guished honour.  He  founded  two  towns,  one  on 
each  bank  of  the  Hydaspes  :  one  called  Bucephala, 
in  honour  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  hers, 
after  carrying  him  through  so  many  victories  ;  and 
the  other  Nicaea,  to  commemorate  his  victory. 
From  tbence  he  marched  across  the  Acesines  (the 
Chinab)  and  the  Hydraotes  (the  /?ut*e),  and  pe- 
netrated as  far  as  the  Hyp  has  is  (GarraX  This  was 
the  furthest  point  which  he  reached,  for  the  Macedo- 
nians, worn  out  by  long  service,  and  tired  of  the  war, 
refused  to  advance  further  ;  and  Alexander,  not- 
|  withstanding  his  entreaties  and  prayers,  was  obliged 
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to  lead  them  back.  He  returned  to  the  Hydaspes, 
where  he  had  previously  given  orders  for  the  building 
of  a  fleet,  and  then  sailed  down  the  river  with  about 
"000  men,  while  the  remainder  marched  along  the 
banks  in  two  division*.  This  was  late  in  the  au- 
tumn of  S27.  The  people  on  each  side  of  the 
rim  submitted  without  resistance,  except  the  Malli, 
is  the  conquest  of  one  of  whose  places  Alexander 
was  severely  wounded.  At  the  confluence  of  the 
Acesines  and  the  Indus,  Alexander  founded  a  city, 
and  left  Philip  aa  satrap,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  Greeks.  Here  he  built  some  fresh  ships,  and 
continued  his  voyage  down  the  Indua,  founded  a 
city  at  Pattala,  the  apex  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 
and  tailed  into  the  Indian  ocean,  which  he  reached 
about  the  middle  of  326.  Nearchus  was  sent  with 


the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  coast  to  the  Persian  gulf 
[XaaRrsrs]  ;  and  Alexander  marched  with  the 
rest  of  his  forces  through  Gedrosia,  in  which  country 
his  army  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water  and 
provision*.  He  reached  Susa  at  the  beginning  of 
325.  Here  he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops 
some  rest  from  their  labours  ;  and  anxious  to  form 
his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people, 
he  assigned  to  about  80  of  his  generals  Asiatic 
wives,  and  gave  with  them  rich  dowries.  He  him- 
self took  a  second  wife,  Barsine,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Darius,  and  according  to  some  accounts,  a  third. 
Pan-satis,  the  daughter  of  Ochua,  About  10,000 
Macedonians  followed  the  example  of  their  king 
and  jrenerals,  and  married  Asiatic  women.  Alex- 
ander also  enrolled  large  numbers  of  Asiatics 
smong  his  troopa.  and  taught  them  the  Macedonian 
tactics.  He  moreover  directed  his  attention  to  the 
increase  of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  had  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  navigable,  by  removing 
the  artificial  obstructions  which  bad  been  made  in 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  The  Mace- 
donians, who  were  discontented  with  several  of  the 
r.*w  arrangements  of  the  king,  rose  in  mutiny 
ajuiast  him,  which  he  quelled  with  some  difficulty. 
Toirarda  the  close  of  the  tame  year  (325)  he  went 
to  Eebatana,  where  he  lost  hU  great  favourite  Hs> 
From  Ecbatana  he  marched  to  Ba- 
bylon, subduing  in  his  way  the  Cossaei,  a  mountain 
tribe  ;  and  before  he  reached  Babylon  he  was  met 
by  ambassadors  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
kiH.xn  world.  Alexander  entered  Babylon  in  the 
•pnng  of  324,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  not- 
withstanding the  warnings  of  the  Chaldaeana,  who 
predicted  evil  to  him  if  he  entered  the  city  at 
that  time.  He  intended  to  make  Babylon  the 
capital  of  his  empire,  as  the  best  point  of  conv 
Knnication  between  his  eastern  and  western  do- 
minions. His  schemes  were  numerous  and  gigantic 
Bis  first  object  was  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  which 
wai  to  be  followed,  it  was  said,  by  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Italy,  Carthage,  and  the  West  But  his 
views  were  not  confined  merely  to  conquest  He 
ordered  a  fleet  to  be  built  on  the  Caspian,  in  order 
<e  explore  that  sea.  He  also  intended  to  improve 
the  distribution  of  waters  in  the  Babylonian  plain, 
and  for  that  purpose  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to 
inspect  the  canal  called  Pallacopas.  On  his  return 
to  Babylon  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  probably 
brought  on  by  his  recent  exertions  in  the  marshy 
districts  around  Babylon,  and  aggravated  by  the 
quantity  of  wine  he  had  drunk  at  a  banquet  given 
to  hii  principal  officers.  He  died  after  an  illness  of 
II  days,  in  the  month  of  Mayor  June  B.c.823,at 
tie  stfe  of  32,  after  a  -eign  of  12  years  and  8  mouths. 
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He  appointed  no  one  as  his  successor,  but  just  before 
his  death  he  gave  his  ring  to  Perdiccas.  Boxana  was 
with  child  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  afterwards 
bore  a  son  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der Aegus. — The  history  of  Alexander  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Unlike 
other  Asiatic  conquerors,  his  progress  was  marked 
by  something  more  than  devastation  and  ruin  ;  at 
every  step  of  his  course  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization  took  root  and  flourished  ;  and  after  his 
death  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  all  parts  of 
Asia,  which  continued  to  exist  for  centuries.  By 
his  conquests  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  in 
creased  ;  the  sciences  of  geography,  natural  history 
and  others,  received  vast  additions  ;  and  it  was 
through  him  that  a  road  was  opened  to  India,  and 
that  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  products 
of  the  remote  East —4.  Aegus,  son  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Boxana,  was  born  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  B.  c.  823,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged as  the  partner  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus  in  the 
empire,  under  the  guardianship  of  Perdiccas,  An- 
ti pater,  and  Polysperchon  in  succession.  Alexander 
and  his  mother  Boxana  were  imprisoned  by  Cas- 
sander,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Macedonia 
in  31 6,  and  remained  in  prison  till  311,  when  they 
were  put  to  death  by  Cassander. 

IV.  Kimgt  c/  Syria. 

1L  Surname d  Balas,  a  person  of  low  origin,  pre- 
tended to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphancs* 
and  reigned  in  Syria  b.  C  150 — 146.  He  defeated 
and  slew  in  battle  Demetrius  I.  Soter,  but  was 
afterwards  defeated  and  dethroned  by  Demetrius 
II.  Nicator.— 2.  Surnamed  Zebina  or  Zabinaa, 
son  of  a  merchant  was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon 
as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  shortly  aftei 
the  return  of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator  from  his  cap- 
tivity among  the  Parthiana,  b  c.  128.  He  defeated 
Demetrius  in  125,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
Antiochus  Grypus,  by  whom  he  was  pat  to  death, 
122. 

V.  Literary. 

L  Of  Aesjae,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  at  Bomo 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ  was  tutor  to  the 
emperor  Nero.— 2.  The  Aetolian,  of  Pleuron  in 
Aetolia,  a  Greek  poet  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
ruaeus  Philadelphia  (a.  c.  285—247),  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven 
tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tragic  pleiad.  He 
also  wrote  other  poems  besides  tragedies.  HU 
fragments  are  collected  by  CapeUmann,  Alantndri 
Artoli  Fragment^  Bonn,  1829.— 8.  Of  Aphro- 
disiac, in  Caria,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  com- 
mentators on  Aristotle,  lived  about  a.  n.  200. 
About  half  his  voluminous  works  were  edited  and 
translated  into  Latin  at  the  revival  of  literature  ( 
there  are  a  few  more  extant  in  the  original  Greek, 
which  have  never  been  printed,  and  an  Arabic 
version  is  preserved  of  several  others.  His  most 
important  treatise  is  entitled  D*  Fato,  an  inquiry 
into  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  of 
Fate  and  Freewill :  edited  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1824. 
—  4.  Cornelius,  surnamed  Polyhistor,  a  Greek 
writer,  was  made  prisoner  during  the  war  of  Sulla 
in  Greece  (b-  c.  87 — 84),  and  sold  as  a  slave  to 
Cornelius  Lentulua,  who  took  him  to  Rome,  made 
him  the  teacher  of  his  children,  and  subsequently 
lira  to  freedom.  The  surname  of  Poly- 
given  to  him  on  account  of  his  prodigious 
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learning.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  vast  number 
of  worka,  all  of  which  have  perished :  the  most 
important  of  them  was  one  in  42  books,  containing 
historical  and  geographical  accounts  of  nearly  all 
countries  of  the  ancient  world.-— 5.  Surnamed 
Lychnus,  of  Ephcsus,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and 
poet,  lived  about  B,  a  30.  A  few  fragments  of 
his  geographical  and  astronomical  poems  are  ex- 
tant.—6.  Of  Myndnj,  in  Caria,  a  Greek  writer 
on  zoology  of  uncertain  date.— 7.  Numenius,  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera.  Two  works  are  as- 
cribed to  him,  one  De  Fitptrit  Sententiarum  d 
Eltxmtumi*,  from  which  Aquila  Romanua  took  his 
materials  for  his  work  on  the  same  subject ;  and 
the  other  On  Shote-tpetches ;  which  was  written . 
by  a  later  grammarian  of  the  name  of  Alexander. 
Edited  in  Wale's  Rkeiortt  Graed,  vol  viii 
^8.  The  PaphJagonian,  a  celebrated  impostor, 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  of  whom  Lucian  has  given  an 
amusing  account,  chiefly  of  the  various  contrivances 
by  which  he  established  and  maintained  the  credit 
of  an  oracle.  The  influence  he  attained  over  the 
populace  seems  incredible  ;  indeed,  the  narrative, 
of  Lucian  would  appear  to  be  a  mere  romance,  were 
it  not  confirmed  by  some  medals  of  Antoninus  and 
M.  Aurelius.— 8.  Surnamed  Peloplaton,  a  Greek 
rhetorician  of  Selcucia  in  Cilicia,  was  appointed 
Greek  secretary  to  M.  Antoninus,  about  a.  d.  174. 
At  Athens  he  conquered  the  celebrated  rhetorician 
H  erodes  Atticus,  in  a  rhetorical  contest.  All  per- 
sons, however,  did  not  admit  his  abilities  ;  for  a 
Corinthian  of  the  name  of  Sceptes  said  that  he  had 
found  in  Alexander  **  the  clay  (IU7A01),  but  not 
Plato.**  This  saying  gave  rise  to  the  surname  of 
Peloplaton.— 10.  Philalethet,  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century  a.  c,  and  succeeded  Zcuxis  as  bead 
of  a  celebrated  Herophilean  school  of  medicine, 
established  in  Phrygia  between  Landicca  and 
Carura.— 11.  Of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  an  eminent 
physician,  lived  in  the  6th  century  after  Christ, 
and  is  the  author  of  two  extant  Greek  works : 
—  1.  Libri  Duodecim  de  Re  Medic*  ;  2.  De  Lum- 
bricis. 

Alexandria,  often er  -la,  rarely  4a  ('AA«£<lr- 
&p*ia;  'AAttarSptdi,  Alezandrlnus),  the  name  of 
several  cities  founded  by,  or  in  memory  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.— 1.  (Alexandria^  Arab.  Ttkan- 
oVrai),  the  capital  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies, 
ordered  by  Alexander  to  be  founded  in  B.C.  332. 
It  was  built  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between 
the  I^ake  Mareotis  and  the  Mediterranean,  opposite 
to  the  I.  of  Pharos,  which  was  joined  to  the  city 
by  an  artificial  dyke,  called  Heptastadium,  which 
formed,  with  the  island,  the  two  harbours  of  the 
city,  that  on  the  N.  E.  of  the  dyke  being  named  the 
Great  Harbour  (now  the  New  Port),  that  on  the 
S.W.  Eunostos  (t&VoffTor,  the  Old  Port).  These 
harbours  communicated  with  each  other  by  two 
channels  cut  through  the  Heptastadium,  one  nt 
each  end  of  it ;  and  there  was  a  canal  from  the 
Eunostos  to  the  Lake  Mareotis.  The  city  was 
built  on  a  regular  plan;  and  was  intersected  by  two 
principal  streets,  above  100  feet  wide,  the  one  ex- 
tending 30  stadia  from  E.  to  W.,  the  other  across 
this,  from  the  sea  towards  the  lake,  to  the  length 
of  10  stadia.  At  the  E.  extremity  of  the  city  was 
the  royal  quarter,  called  Dnichium,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  chief  street,  outside  of  the  city,  the  Ne- 


cropolis or  cemetery.  A  great  lighthouse  was 
built  on  the  I.  of  Pharos  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia  (bl  c.  283).  Under  the  care  of  the 
Ptolemies,  as  the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom  and 
of  the  most  fertile  country  on  the  earth,  and  com- 
manding by  its  position  all  the  commerce  of  Europe 
with  the  East.  Alexandria  soon  became  the  mo*t 
wealthy  and  splendid  city  of  the  known  world. 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  other  foreigners  flocked  to  it ; 
and  its  population  probably  amounted  t»  three 
quarters  of  a  million.  But  a  still  greater  distinction 
was  conferred  upon  it  through  the  foundation,  by 
the  first  two  Ptolemies,  of  the  Museum,  an  esta- 
blishment in  which  men  devoted  to  literature  were 
maintained  at  the  public  cost,  and  of  the  Library, 
which  contained  90,000  distinct  works,  and  400, DUO 
volumes,  and  the  increase  of  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  another  library  in  the  Sernpetim 
(Temple  of  Serapis),  which  reached  to  42,800 
volumes,  but  which  was  destroyed  by  the  bishop 
Theophilus,  at  the  time  of  the  general  overthrow 
of  the  heathen  temples  under  Theodosius  (a.  d. 
389).  The  Great  Library  suffered  severely  by 
fire  when  Julius  Caesar  was  besieged  in  Alex- 
dria,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  Amrou,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  a.  D.  651.  These 
institutions  made  Alexandria  the  chief  centre  of 
literary  activity.  When  Egypt  became  a  Roman 
province  [Aegtptus],  Alexandria  was  made  the 
residence  of  the  Praefectus  Aegvpti.  It  retained 
its  commercial  and  literary  importance,  an  !  became 
also  a  chief  seat  of  Christianity  and  theological 
learning.  Its  site  is  now  covered  by  a  ma»i  ot 
ruins,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  the  cisterns 
by  which  the  whole  city  was  supplied  with  water, 
house  by  house  ;  the  two  obelisks  (vulg.  Qropatrn'$ 
Needfa),  which  adorned  the  gateway  of  the  royal 
palace,  and,  outside  the  walls,  to  the  S-,  the  co- 
lumn of  Diocletian  (vulg.  Fompefi  l*iUar).  The 
modern  city  stands  on  the  dyke  uniting  the  island 
of  Pharos  to  the  mainland.  —  2.  A.  Troaa,  also 
Troai  simply  ('A.  if  Tpvdi :  BtkutamUrmL,  i.  e. 
the  Old  City),  on  the  sea-coast  S»W.  of  Troy, 
was  enlarged  by  Antigonus,  hence  called  Anti- 
gonla,  but  afterwards  it  resumed  its  first  name.  It 
flourished  greatly,  both  under  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  ;  it  was  made  a  colonia  ;  and  both  Julius 
Caesar  and  Constantino  thought  of  establishing  the 
seat  of  empire  in  it.  —3.  A.  ad  Issum  ('A.  cars 
'Iffff&r  :  Itkenderoony  Somderonn,  Alemndrette),  a 
sea-port  at  the  entrance  of  Syria,  a  little  &.  of 
Issus.—  4.  In  Susiana,  aft  Antiochia,  afL  Cham* 
Sjxititti  (Xapa{  Ylaaiwv  or  2rcur.),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tigris,  built  by  Alexander  ;  destroyed  by  a 
Hood  ;  restored  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes :  birth- 
place of  Dionysius  Periesgetcs  and  Isidorus  Chara- 
cenus.  —  5.  A.  Ariae  ('A.  i|  4r  'Apits:  //era/), 
founded  by  Alexander  on  the  river  Arras,  in  the 
Persian  province  of  Aria,  a  rery  flourishing  city, 
on  the  great  caravan  road  to  India. —6.  A-  Aracho- 
aiae  or  Alex&ndropolis  {Kandahar  f\  on  the  river 
Arachotus,  was  probably  not  founded  till  after  the 
time  of  Alexander.— 7.  A.  Bactriana  (*A  kot« 
Bdxrpa  :  prob.  Khooloom,  Ru.),  E.  of  Bactra 
(/fa/AA).  —  8.  A.  ad  Caucasus*,  or  apnd  Paropa- 
misidas  (*A.  iv  Tlapovaft.ura&aii),  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Paropamisus  (Hindoo  Kooth\  probably  near 
CbW.—  9.  A.  Ultima  or  Alexandrescata  (*A. 
rj  ictx&rn:  Kokand  ?),  in  Sogdiana,  on  the  Jax- 
artes,  a  little  E.  of  Cyropolis  or  Cyreschata,  marked 
the  furthest  point  reached  by  Alexander  in  hi* 
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Scythian  expedition. — These  are  not  all  the  cities 
of  the  name. 

Alexlc&cui  (*AA«{(«Mucof),  the  averter  of  evil,  a 
surname  of  several  deities,  bat  particularly  of  Zeus, 
Apollo,  and  Hercules. 

Alexinus  ('AA«<u>er),  of  Elis,  a  philosopher  of 
the  Dialectic  or  Mega ri an  school,  and  a  disciple  of 
Eubulides,  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  3rd 
century  B.  c. 

Alexia  ("AA*£tO.  L  A  comic  poet,  born  at 
Thurii  in  Italy,  and  an  Athenian  citizen.  He  was 
the  uncle  and  instructor  of  Menander,  was  born 
■bout  a.  c.  394,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  106. 
Some  of  his  plays,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten 245,  belonged  to  the  Middle,  and  others  to  the 
New  Comedy.— 2.  A  sculptor  and  statuary,  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Polycletus. 

Alfenus  Varna.  [Varus.] 

Algidam  or  Algldns  (nr.  Cava  9),  a  small  but 
strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Aequi  on  one  of  the 
hills  of  M.  Algidus,  of  which  all  trace  has  now 
disappeared. 

Algidus  Mona,  a  range  of  mountains  in  La- 
tram,  extending  S.  from  Praeneste  to  M.  Al  ba- 
nns, cold,  but  covered  with  wood,  and  containing 
good  pasturage  (pelido  Alyida,  Hor.  Cam.  L  21. 
6  ;  nigra*  /trad  frondit  m  Algido,  Id.  iv.  4. 
58).  It  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Diana.  From  it  the  Aequi  usually  made  their  in- 
cursions into  the  Roman  territory. 

Alienus  Caeclna.  [Cakcina.] 

Aiimentus,  L.  Cinclus,  a  celebrated  Roman  an- 
nalist, antiquary,  and  jurist,  was  praetor  in  Sicily, 
a.  c  209,  and  wrote  several  works,  of  which  the 
best  known  was  his  Amulet,  which  contained  an 
account  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

Aii«^»  (ra  "AXtrSa :  ,AXiyi*in\  a  fortress  and 
small  town,  S.E.  of  Stratonlce,  where  Ada,  queen 
of  Caria,  fixed  her  residence,  when  she  was  driven 
out  of  Halicarnassus  (a.  c.  340). 

Aliphera  ('AAi'^pa,  'AXlipvpa :  'AAtQttpcuos, 
AAtpupfvt :  nr.  Ner&vilza,  Ru.),  a  fortified  town 
in  Arcadia,  situated  on  a  mountain  on  the  borders 
of  Klis,  S.  of  the  Alpheus,said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  hero  Alipherus,  son  of  Lycaon. 

Alipharua.  [Aliphbha.] 

Allao  (Eltm\  a  strong  fortress  built  by  Drusus 
a.  c  11,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Luppia  (Lippe) 
and  the  Eliso  (Alme). 

Allsontia  (Alsiiz),  a  river  flowing  into  the  Mo- 
sella  {Motel). 

Alleetua,  the  chief  officer  of  Carausius  in  Bri- 
tain, whom  he  murdered  in  a.  d.  293.  He  then 
av*  umed  the  imperial  title  himself,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  296  by  the  general  of  Constan- 

Allla  or  more  correctly  Alia,  a  small  river,  which 
rises  about  11  miles  from  Rome,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Crustumerium,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber 
■bout  6  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  memorable  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Gauls  on  its  banks, 
July  16th,  &c  390  ;  which  day,  diet  A  Mentis, 
was  hence  marked  as  an  unlucky  day  in  the  Roman 
calendar. 

A.  Allienua.  1.  A  friend  of  Cicero,  was  the 
legate  of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  a.  c  60,  praetor  in  49, 
and  governor  of  Sicily  on  behalf  of  Caesar  in  48 
and  47.—  2.  A  legate  of  Dolabella,  by  whom  he 
wojj  sent  into  F.gvpt  in  43. 

Alllfae  or  AUfae  (Allifanus:  AUife\  a  town  of 
Samuiuiu,  on  the  Vulturous,  in  a  fertile  country. 
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It  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  its  large 
drmking-cups  (AlU/ana  sc  poada,  Hor.  SaL  ii.  8. 
39). 

Allobrdgea  (Norn.  Sing.  Alldoroz:  AAAdtpoyst, 
*AX\66pvyti,  'A\x6€ptytt :  perhaps  from  the  Celtic 
adll, 44  rock  "or  44  mountain,"  and  brog% 44  d welling," 
consequently  44  dwellers  in  the  mountains "),  a 
powerful  people  of  Gaul  dwelling  between  the 
Rhodanus  (Rhone)  and  the  Isara  (hire),  as  far  as 
the  L.  Letnannus  (Lake  of  Geneva),  consequently 
in  the  modern  Dauphine*  and  Savoy.  Their  chief 
town  was  Vibnna  on  the  Rhone.  They  are  first 
mentioned  in  Hannibal's  invasion,  B.  c  218.  They 
were  conquered,  in  B.  c.  121,  by  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  Allobrogicus,  and  made  subjects  of  Rome,  but 
they  bore  the  yoke  unwillingly,  and  were  always 
disposed  to  rebellion.  In  the  time  of  Ammianus 
the  eastern  part  of  their  country  was  called  Sapau- 
dia,  L  e.  Savvy. 

Almo  (Almone),  a  small  river,  rises  near  Bo- 
villae,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber  S.  of  Rome,  in 
which  the  statues  of  Cybele  were  washed  an- 
nually. 

AlmSpes  (' KX^iewtt),  a  people  in  Macedonia, 
inhabiting  the  district  Almopia  between  Eordaea 
and  Pelagonia. 

AlSeus  (*AAomoj),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Canace, 
married  1  phi  media,  the  daughter  of  Triops.  His 
wife  was  beloved  by  Poseidon,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons,  Otus  and  Ephialtcs,  who  are  usually 
called  the  Aloidae,  from  their  reputed  father  Aloeus 
They  were  renowned  for  their  extraordinary  strength 
and  daring  spirit.  When  they  were  9  years 
old,  each  of  their  bodies  measured  9  cubits  in 
breadth  and  27  in  height  At  this  early  age, 
they  threatened  the  Olympian  gods  with  war, 
and  attempted  to  pile  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and 
Pelion  upon  Ossa.  They  would  have  accomplished 
their  object,  says  Homer,  had  they  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  to  the  age  of  manhood  ;  but  Apollo 
destroyed  them  before  their  beards  bciran  to  ap- 
pear (Od.  xi.  305,  seq.).  They  also  put  the  god 
Ares  in  chains,  and  kept  him  imprisoned  for 
13  months.  Other  stories  are  related  of  them  by 
later  writers. 

Aioidae.  [Atoxus.] 

Alonta  ('AAoVra:  Terek),  a  river  of  Albania,  ia 
Sarmatia  Asiatica,  flowing  into  the  Caspian. 

Aldpe  ('AAotti),  daughter  of  Cercyon,  became 
by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  HirroTHous.  She  was 
put  to  death  by  her  father,  but  her  body  was 
changed  by  Poseidon  into  a  well,  which  bore  the 
same  name. 

Aldpe  ('AAoVq:  'AAos"e#f,  'AAowrntj).  1,  A 
town  in  the  Opuntian  Locris,  opposite  Euboea. 
—  2.  A  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  (//.  ii. 
682). 

AlOpece  (*AAtnrfir4  and  "AAsMrsKal:  'AAvre* 
xciFf),  a  demos  of  Attica,  of  the  tribe  Antiochis, 
1 1  stadia  E.  of  Athens,  on  the  hill  Anchesmus. 

Alorjeconnasus  ('AAanrfKOyvrjoos ;  'AAttwtnor- 
r+ouii:  Ale*i$),  a  town  in  the  Tbracian  Cher- 
sonesns,  founded  by  the  Aeolian*. 

Alpenus  ('AArnrrfj,  'AArnvoi),  a  town  of  the 
Epicncmidii  Locri  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae. 

Alpea  (al  *AAwm,  rj  *AA*-«,  t«  ' A\*f ira  Ion, 
ra  "AAirc ta  5?tj  ;  probably  from  the  Celtic  Alb  or 
Alp,  44  a  height"),  the  mountains  forming  the 
boundary  of  northern  Italy,  are  a  part  of  the 
great  mountain-chain,  which  extends  from  the 
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Gulf  of  Genoa  across  Europe  to  the  Black  Sea, 
of  which  the  Apennines  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Grecian  peninsula  may  he  regarded  as  off-shoot*. 
Of  the  Alps  proper,  the  Greeks  had  very  little 
knowledge,  and  included  them  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Rhipaean  mountains.  The  Romans 
first  obtained  some  knowledge  of  them  by  Hanni- 
bal's passage  across  them:  this  knowledge  was 
gradually  extended  by  their  various  wars  with  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  who  were  not  finally 
subdued  till  the  reign  of  Augustus.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperors  the  different  parts  of  the  Alps 
were  distinguished  by  the  following  names,  most 
of  which  are  still  retained.  We  enumerate  them 
in  order  from  \V.  to  E.  1.  Alpes  Maritimak, 
the  Maritime  or  IJgurian  Alps,  from  Genua  (Ge- 
noa), where  the  Apennines  begin,  run  W.  as 
far  as  the  river  Varus  (Far)  and  M.  Ceroa  (la 
CaUloU)%  and  then  N.  to  M.  Vesulus  (MonU 
Vtso\  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Alps. — 
2.  Alps*  Cottiab  or  Corn  a  nab,  the  Cottian 
Alps  (so  called  from  a  king  Cottius  in  the  time  of 
Augustus),  from  Monte  Viso  to  Mont  Cenis,  con- 
tained M.  Matrona,  afterwards  called  M.  Janus  or 
Janua  (Mont  Genirre),  across  which  Cottius  con- 
structed a  road,  which  became  the  chief  means  of 
communication  between  Italy  and  Gaul:  this  road 
leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Durance  in  France 
to  Segusio  (Sum)  and  the  valley  of  the  Dora  in 
Piedmont  The  pass  over  Mont  Cenis,  now  one 
of  the  most  frequented  of  the  Alpine  passes,  appears 
to  have  been  unknown  in  antiquity. — 3.  Alpes 
GraiaB,  also  Salt**  Grains  (the  name  is  probably 
Celtic,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Greece),  the 
Graian  Alp$,  from  Mont  Cenis  to  the  Little  St. 
Bernard  inclusive,  contained  the  Jugum  Cremonis 
(/«  Cmmont)  and  the  Centronicae  Alpes,  apparently 
the  Little  St  Bernard  and  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. The  Little  St  Bernard,  which  is  sometimes 
called  Alpis  Graia,  is  probably  the  pass  by  which 
Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  ;  the  road  over  it 
which  was  improved  by  Augustus,  led  to  Au- 
gusta (Aosta)  in  the  territory  of  the  Salassi. — 
4.  Alpes  Pbkninab,  the  Pennine  Alps,  from  the 
Great  St  Bernard  to  the  Simplon  inclusive,  the 
highest  portion  of  the  chain,  including  Mont  Blanc, 
Monte  Rosa,  and  Mont  Cervin.  The  Great  St 
Bernard  was  called  M.  Pennlnus,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit the  inhabitants  worshipped  a  deity,  whom  the 
Romans  called  Jupiter  Penninus.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Celtic  pen,  "  a  height** 
—  5.  Alpes  Lbpontiorum  or  Lepontiax,  the 
Lepontian  or  Helvetian  Alps,  from  the  Simplon  to 
the  St  Gothard.  —  6.  Alpes  Khabticab,  the 
llkoftian  Alps,  from  the  St  Gothard  to  the  Or- 
teler  by  the  pass  of  the  Stelvio.  M.  Adilla  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  St.  Gothard,  but  it  must 
be  another  name  for  the  whole  range,  if  Strabo 
is  right  in  stating  that  both  the  Rhine  and  the 
Adda  rise  in  M.  Adula,  The  Romans  were  ac- 
quainted with  two  passes  across  the  Rhaetian  Alps, 
connecting  Curia  (CWr)  and  Milan,  one  across 
the  SpHigen  and  the  other  across  Mont  Septimer, 
and  both  meeting  at  Clavenna  (Chtavenna).  —  7. 
Alpes  Tridbntinae,  the  mountains  of  southern 
Tyrol,  in  which  the  Athesis  (Adioe)  rises,  with  the 
pass  of  the  Brenner.  —  8.  Alpes  Noricab,  the 
N»rie  Alps,  N.  E.  of  the  Tridentinc  Alps,  com- 
prising the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salzburg.  —  P.  Al.PBS  C-ARMCAR,  the  Carnic  Alps^ 
E.  of  the  Tridentine,  and  S.  of  the  Noric,  to  Mount 


Tergln.— 10.  Alpes  Juliae,  the  Julian  Alps, 
from  Mount  Terglu  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Illyrian  or  Dalmatian  mountains,  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Alpes  Dalmaticae,  further  north 
by  the  name  of  the  Alpes  Pannonicae.  The  Alpes 
Juliae  were  to  called  because  Julius  Caesar  or 
Augustus  constructed  roads  across  them :  they  an 
also  called  Alpes  Venetae. 

Alphenns  Varus.  [Varus.] 

Alpheriboe*  ('AX^atgola).  L  Mother  of  Ado- 
nis. [Adonis.]— 2.  Daughter  of  Phegeus,  who 
married  Alcmaeon.  [Alcmaeon.] 

Alpheus  Mytilenaeus  (*AA**ioi  Mm-iXtnmw), 
the  author  of  about  12  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  was  probably  a  contemporary  of  the 
cmjieror  Augustus. 

Alpheus  ('AA^cios:  Dor.  'AA^eej  ;  Alfio,  Ro- 
feo,  H«/b,  Rufea),  the  chief  river  of  Peloponnesus, 
rises  at  Phylace  in  Arcadia,  shortly  afterwards 
sinks  under  ground,  appears  nenin  near  Asea,  and 
then  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  EurOtas. 
After  flowing  20  stadia,  the  two  rivers  disappear 
under  ground:  the  Alpbeus  again  rises  at  Pegae 
in  Arcadia,  and  increased  by  many  affluents,  flows 
N.  W.  through  Arcadia  and  El  is,  not  far  from 
Olympia,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea,  The  sub- 
terranean descent  of  the  river,  which  is  confirmed 
by  modern  travellers,  gave  rise  to  the  story  about 
the  river-god  Alpheus  and  the  nymph  Arethusa. 
The  latter,  pursued  by  Alpheus,  was  changed  by 
Artemis  into  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in  the  island 
of  Ortygia  at  Syracuse,  but  the  god  continued  to 
pursue  her  under  the  sea,  and  attempted  to  mingle 
his  stream  with  the  fountain  in  Ortygia,  Hence 
it  was  said  that  a  cup  thrown  into  the  Alpheus 
would  appear  again  in  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in 
Ortygia.  Other  accounts  related  that  Artemis  her- 
self was  beloved  by  Alpheus:  the  goddess  was 
worshipped,  under  the  name  of  Alplteaea^  both  in 
Elis  and  Ortygia. 

Alphius  A vltus.    [A Vitus.] 

Alpinus,  a  name  which  Horace  gives  in  ridicule 
to  a  bombastic  poet  He  probably  means  Biba- 
culus. 

Alslum  ( Alsicnsis :  Palo\  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient  Etruscan  towns  on  the  coast  near  Caere,  and 
a  Roman  colony  after  the  1st  Punic  war.  In  its 
neighbourhood  Pompey  had  a  country-seat  (villa 

Alsiensis). 

Althaea  fAA0am\ daughter  of  the  Aetolian  king 
Thestius  and  Eurytheinis,  married  Ocneus,  king  of 
Calydon.  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  several 
children,  and  among  others  of  Msleagbr,  upon 
whose  death  she  killed  herself. 

Althaea,  the  chief  town  of  the  Olcades  in  the 
country  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tarraconenaia. 

Althemenes  ('AAffnpsVnt  or  'AA6at  pirns),  son 
of  Catreus,  king  of  Crete.  In  consequence  of  an 
oracle,  that  Catreus  would  lose  his  life  by  one  of 
his  children,  Althemenes  quitted  Crete  and  went 
to  Rhodes.  There  he  unwittingly  killed  his  father, 
who  had  come  in  search  of  his  son. 

Al  tin  urn  (Altlnas:  A  //two),  a  wealthy  muni- 
cipium  in  the  land  of  the  Veneti  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Silis  and  on  the  road 
from  Patavium  to  Aquileia,  was  a  wealthy  manu- 
facturing town,  and  the  chief  emporium  for  all  the 
goods  which  were  sent  from  southern  Italy  to  the 
countries  of  the  north.  Goods  could  be  brought 
from  Ravenna  to  Altinum  through  the  Lagoons 
and  the  numerous  canals  of  t  ne  Po,  safe  from  storms 
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and  pirate*. 

around  the  town.  (Mart.  iv.  25.) 

Altia  ("AAtu),  the  sacred  grove  of  Zens  at 
Olymfu. 

Aluntlum  or  Halnntlum  CAAorfmor),  a  town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  on  a  steep  hill,  celebrated 
fi.r  its  wine. 

Aloe  or  Halus  (*AAm,  "AAo* :  "AXtit:  nr.  £>- 
/Won,  Ru.),  a  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  at 
the  extremity  of  M.  Othrys,  built  by  the  hero 
Athamas. 

Alyattes  CAAwfTTiff),  king  of  Lydia,  B.C.  617 
—  560,  succeeded  hi*  father  Sadyattes,  and  was 
himself  tucceeded  by  hU  son  Croesus.  He  carried 
on  war  with  Miletus  from  617  to  612,  and  with 
Cyaxarea,  king  of  Media,  from  590  to  585  ;  an 
edip«e  of  the  sun,  which  happened  in  585  during  a 
battle  between  Alyattes  and  Cyaxarea,  led  to  a  peace 
between  them.  Alyattes  drove  the  Cimmerians  out 
ef  Asia  and  took  Smyrna.  The  tomb  of  Alyattes, 
X.  of  Sard  is,  near  the  lake  Gygaea,  which  consisted 
of  a  large  mound  of  earth,  raised  upon  a  foundation 
of  great  stones,  still  exists.  Mr.  Hamilton  says 
that  it  took  him  about  ten  minutes  to  ride  round 
its  base,  which  would  give  it  a  circumference  of 
Dearly  a  mile. 

Al'jPba  ('AAten),  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
Euxine.    (Horn.  //.  ii.  857.) 

Alyplufl  fAAoviot),  of  Alexandria,  probably 
lired  in  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  Greek  musical  treatise  en- 
titled "  Introduction  to  Music"  (tlffaytvyf)  nowrucfi), 
printed  by  Meibomius  in  Antique*  Musicae  Auc- 
*ora  Srptenu  Amstel.  1652. 

Alyxla  or  Alyzea  ('AAuffo,  'AArfffta :  'AAwfaToj ; 
Ru.  in  t/he  valley  of  Kandili),  a  town  in  Acarnania 
near  the  sea  opposite  Lencas,  with  a  harbour  and 
a  temple  both  sacred  to  Hercules.  The  temple 
contained  one  of  the  works  of  Lysippus  represent* 
ing  the  labours  of  Hercules,  which  tho  Romans 
carried  off. 

Amad ecus  ('Au,d3<»tos)  or  Medocus  (M^ooaos). 
L  King  of  the  Odrvsae  in  Thrace,  when  Xenophon 
Tisited  the  country  in  &  c.  400.  He  and  Seuthes, 
who  were  the  moat  powerful  Thracian  kings,  were 
frequently  at  variance,  but  were  reconciled  to  one 
another  by  Thrasybulua,  the  Athenian  commander, 
in  330,  and  induced  by  him  to  become  the  allies  of 
Athena  —  S.  A  ruler  in  Thrace,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Berisades  and  Cersoblcptet,  succeeded 
Cotrs  in  368. 

Aanagetobria.  [Magbtobria.] 

Amalthea  ('AfuUflsw).  L  The  nurse  of  the 
infant  Zeus  in  Crete,  According  to  some  traditions 
Amalthea  is  the  goat  who  suckled  Zeus,  and  who 
was  rewarded  by  being  placed  among  the  stars. 
[Axoa.]  According  to  others,  Amalthea  was  a 
nymph,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  Helios,  Haemonius, 
or  of  the  Cretan  king  Melisseus,  who  fed  Zeus  with 
the  milk  of  a  goat  When  this  goat  broke  off  one 
of  her  horns,  Amalthea  filled  it  with  fresh  herbs 
and  gave  it  to  Zeus,  who  placed  it  among  the  stars. 
According  to  other  accounts  Zeus  himself  broke  off 
one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  and  gave  it 
to  the  daughters  of  Melisseus,  and  endowed  it  with 
the  wonderful  power  of  becoming  filled  with  what- 
ever the  possessor  might  wish.  This  is  the  story 
about  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  born  of  Amal- 
thea, commonly  called  the  horn  of  plenty  or  cornu- 
copia, which  was  used  m  later  times  as  the  symbol 
J  plenty  in  general.  —  2,  One  of  the  Sibyls,  iden- 
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tified  with  the  Cumaenn  Sibyl,  who  sold  to  king 
Tarquinius  the  celebrated  Sibylline  books. 

Amaltheum  or  Amalthea,  a  villa  of  Atticui 
on  the  river  Thyamis  in  Epirus,  was  perhaps  ori- 
ginally a  shrine  of  the  nymph  Amalthea,  which 
Atticus  adorned  with  statues  and  bas  reliefs,  and 
converted  into  a  beautiful  summer  retreat  Cicero, 
in  imitation,  constructed  a  similar  retreat  on  his 
estate  at  Arplnnm. 

Amantla  ('Afuurrta;  Amantlnus,  A  man  ti  anus, 
or  Amantes,  pi. :  Arm/xo),  a  Greek  town  and  dis- 
trict in  Illyricum :  the  town,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Abantes  of  Euboea,  lay  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  E.  of  Oricum. 

Amanufl  (6  'Anas>6s,  rb  'Anar6v.  'AfuzWrny, 
Amaniensis :  Almadagk),  a  branch  of  Mt.  Taurus, 
which  runs  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  N.E. 
to  the  principal  chain,  dividing  Syria  liom  Cilicia 
and  Cappadocia.  There  were  two  passes  in  it; 
the  one,  called  the  Syrian  Gates  (ai  "lupiai  wvAaj, 
Syriae  Portae :  Jit/tan)  near  the  sea ;  the  other, 
called  the  Amanian  Gates  ('Aftavlitf  or  'Am-civikclI 
riXtu  :  Amanicac  Pylae,  Portae  Amani  Montis  : 
Dtmir  Kapn,  le.Uu;  Iron  Cafe),  further  to  the  N. 
The  former  paw  was  on  the  road  from  Cilicia  to 
Antioch,  the  latter  on  that  to  the  district  Comma* 
gene  ;  but,  on  account  of  its  great  difficulty,  the 
latter  pass  was  rarely  used,  until  the  Romans  made 
a  road  through  it  The  inhabitants  of  A  man  us 
were  wild  banditti. 

Amardi  or  Mardi  ('AfiapSo.,  Mdpoot),  a  power- 
ful, warlike,  and  predatory  tribe  who  dwelt  on  the 
&  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Amardna  or  Mardut  ("Aftapios,  Mdpiot :  KixU 
(him),  a  river  flowing  through  the  country  of  the 
Mardi  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Amaryiiceuj  {Auapuyxtii),  a  chief  of  the 
El  cans,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  fought 
against  Troy  ;  but  Homer  only  mentions  his  son 
Diores  (Amaryncldea)  as  taking  part  in  the  Trojan 
war. 

Amarynthus  CAudpwdos :  'AuapvvBtos),  a  town 
in  Euboea  7  stadia  from  Eretria,  to  which  it  be- 
longed, with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Artemis,  who 
was  hence  called  A  marynOtiii  or  Amarytia,  and  in 
whose  honour  there  was  a  festival  of  this  name 
both  in  Euboea  and  Attica.  (See  Did.  o/Antiq. 
art.  A  marynOda.) 

Amasenus  (Amasrno),  a  river  in  Latium,  rises 
in  the  Volscian  mountains,  flows  by  Privcrnum,and 
after  being  joined  by  the  Ufens  ( UfenU),  which 
flows  from  Setia,  falls  into  the  sea  between  Cirreii 
and  Terracina,  though  the  greater  part  of  its  waters 
arc  lost  in  the  Pontine  marsh  es. 

Amasia  or  -ea  ('Afxiatta  :  'Afuurtii :  Amatiak\ 
the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Ponttis,  was  a  strongly 
fortified  city  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Iris.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Mithridates  the  Great  and 
of  the  ceographcr  Strabo. 

Ama«i«  ("A^utcrts).  1.  K  ing  of  Egypt,  ac.  570 — 
626,  succeeded  A  pries,  whom  he  dethroned.  During 
his  long  reign  Egypt  was  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition ;  and  the  Greeks  were  brought  into  much 
closer  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians  than  had 
existed  previously.  Amasis  married  Lad  ice,  a 
Cyrenaic  lady,  contracted  an  alliance  with  Cyrene 
and  Polycrates  of  Samoa,  and  also  sent  presents  to 
several  of  the  Greek  cities.  —  2.  A  Persian,  sent 
in  the  reign  of  Cambyses  (v.  c.  6*25)  against  Cyrene, 
took  Barca,  but  did  not  sneceed  in  taking  Cyrene. 

Amastris  ("A/wwrTptf,  Ion.  'Apitc-rajf).  L  Wife 
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of  Xerxes,  And  mother  of  Artaxerxes  T.,  was  of  a 
cruel  and  vindictive  character.  —  2.  Also  called 
Amaatrim^  niece  of  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia. 
She  married,  1.  Craterus  ;  2.  Dionysius,  tyrant  of 
Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  B.  c.  322  ;  and  3.  Lysi- 
tnachus,  B.  c.  302.  Having  been  abandoned  by 
Lysimachus  apon  his  marriage  with  ArsinoS,  she 
retired  to  Heraclea,  where  she  reigned,  and  was 
drowned  by  her  two  sons  about  288. 

Amastris  ( *t\fw<rrpis'.  ,Afiasrpiat>6ti  Amasera), 
a  large  and  beautiful  city,  with  two  harbours,  on 
the  coast  of  Psphlagonia,  built  by  Amastris  after 
her  separation  from  Lysimachus  (about  B.  c.  300), 
on  the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Seslmus,  which 
name  the  citadel  retained.  The  new  city  was 
built  and  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cytorus 
and  Cromna. 

Amata,  wife  of  king  Latinus  and  mother  of  La- 
Tinia,  opposed  Lavinia  being  given  in  marriage  to 
Aeneas,  because  she  had  already  promised  her  to 
Turnus.  When  she  heard  that  Turn  us  had  fallen 
in  battle,  she  hung^  herself. 

Amathus,  -UBtlS  ('ApadoGr,  -ovvtok  :  *A^a0o6- 
o-iot :  Limasol),  an  atKient  town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Cyprus,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Aphrodite,  who 
was  hence  called  AmathUda.  There  were  copper- 
mines  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  (fecundam 
Amatktmta  meialli,  Or.  Met.  x.  220). 

Amatius,  surnamed  Ptemdomarius,  pretended  to 
be  either  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  great  Marius, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Antony  in  a.  c.  44.  Some 
call  him  Herophilus. 

Amazones  ('ApafoYu ),  a  mythical  race  of  war- 
like females,  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  Cau- 
casus, and  to  have  settled  in  the  country  about  the 
river  Thermodon,  where  they  founded  the  city 
Themiacfra,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem 
Trebizond.  Their  country  was  inhabited  only 
by  the  Amazons,  who  were  governed  by  a  queen : 
but  in  order  to  propagate  their  race,  they  met 
once  a  year  the  Gargareans  in  Mount  Caucasus. 
The  children  of  the  female  sex  were  brought  up 
by  the  Amazons,  and  each  had  her  right  breast  cut 
off ;  the  male  children  were  sent  to  the  Oargareans 
or  put  to  death.  The  foundation  of  several  towns 
in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  is 
ascribed  to  them,  e.  g,  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyme, 
Myrina,  and  Paphos.  The  Greeks  believed  in 
their  existence  as  a  real  historical  race  down  to  a 
•ate  period  ;  and  hence  it  is  said  that  Thalestris, 
tho  queen  of  the  Amazons,  hastened  to  Alexander, 
in  order  to  become  a  mother  by  the  conqueror  of 
Asia.  This  belief  of  the  Greeks  may  have  arisen 
from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  women  of  some 
of  the  Caucasian  districts  lived,  and  performed  the 
duties  which  in  other  countries  devolve  upon  men, 
as  well  as  from  their  bravery  and  courage,  which 
are  noticed  as  remarkable  even  by  modern  travel- 
lers. Vague  and  obscure  reports  about  them  pro- 
bably reached  the  inbabi tints  of  western  Asia  and 
the  Greeks,  and  these  reports  were  subsequently 
worked  out  and  embellished  by  popular  tradition 
and  poetry.  The  following  are  the  chief  mythical 
adventures  with  which  the  Amazons  are  connected : 
—  they  are  said  to  have  invaded  Lycia  in  the  reign 
of  Iobatcs,  but  were  destroyed  by  Bellerophontes, 
who  happened  to  be  staying  at  the  king's  court 
[Bbllbrophontbs  ;  Laomedon.]  They  also  in- 
vaded Phrygia,and  fought  with  the  Phrygians  and 
Trojans  when  Priam  was  a  young  man.  The  ninth 
among  the  labours  imposed  upon  Hercules  by 


Furystneus,  was  to  take  from  II  ippolyte,  the  queen 
of  the  Amazons,  her  girdle,  the  ensign  of  her  kingly 
power,  which  she  had  received  as  a  present  from 
Ares.  [Hbrculmr.]  In  the  reign  of  Theseus 
they  invaded  Attica.  [Thbsbu*.]  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  Amazons,  under  their 
queen  Penthesilea,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Priam  ; 
but  she  was  killed  by  Achillea.  The  Amazons  and 
their  battles  are  frequently  represented  in  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Greek  art. 

AmazSnlci  or  •Ins  Mom,  a  mountain  range  pa- 
rallel and  near  to  the  coast  of  Pontua,  containing 
the  sources  of  the  Thermodon  and  other  streams 
which  water  the  supposed  country  of  the  Amazons 

Ambarri,  a  people  of  Gaul,  on  the  A  rax 
(Saone)  E.  of  the  Aedui,  and  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  latter. 

Ambiani,  a  Belgic  people,  between  the  Bello- 
vaci  and  Atrebates,  conquered  by  Caesar  in  B.c  57. 
Their  chief  town  was  Samarobrlva  afterwards 
called  Ambiani,  now  A  miens. 

Ambiatinua  Vicua,  a  place  in  the  country  of 
the  Treviri  near  Coblentx,  where  the  emperor  Ca- 
ligula was  burn. 

Ambibari,  an  Armoric  people  in  Gaul,  near 
the  modern  Atnhiim  in  Normandy. 

Awbiliati,  a  Gallic  people,  perhaps  in  Brittany. 

Amblorix,  a  chief  of  the  Eburonea  in  Gaul,  cut 
to  pieces,  in  conjunction  with  Cativolcus,  the  Ro- 
man troops  under  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  who  were 
stationed  for  the  winter  in  the  territories  of  the 
Eburonea,  b.  c.  54.  He  failed  in  taking  the  camp 
of  Q.  Cicero,  and  was  defeated  on  the  arrival  of 
Caesar,  who  was  unable  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
person  of  Ambiorix,  notwithstanding  his  active 
pursuit  of  the  latter. 

Ambivareti,  the  clientes  or  vassals  of  the  Aedui, 
probably  dwelt  N.  of  the  latter. 

Amb'ivariti,  a  Gallic  people,  W.  of  the  Maas,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Namur. 

Amblvlua  Turplo.  [Turpio.] 

Amblada  (ret  'Aii€kata :  'AntKai*it)t  a  town 
in  Piaidia,  on  the  borders  of  Caria  ;  famous  for  its 
wine. 

Ambrlcla  ('AM«-pcuria,  afterwards  'Aptyoxfc: 
'A^Spatftcvrnf,  'Ap.€pcuci*vt,  Ambracicnsis:  Arta),  a 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arachthus,  80  stadia 
from  the  coast,  N.  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  was 
originally  included  in  Acarnnnia,  but  afterwards  in 
Epirus.  It  was  colonised  by  the  Corinthians  about 
a  c  660,  and  at  an  early  period  acquired  wealth 
and  importance.  It  became  subject  to  the  kini?s 
of  Epirus  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Pyrrhus  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
adorned  it  with  public  buildings  and  statues.  At 
a  later  time  it  joined  the  Aetolian  League,  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c  189,  and  stripped  of 
its  works  of  art.  Its  inhabitants  were  transplanted 
to  the  new  city  of  NicopoLia,  founded  by  Augustas 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.  c.  31.  South  of  Am- 
bracia  on  the  E.  of  the  Arachthus,  and  close  to  the 
sea  was  the  fort  Ambraau. 

Ambraclus  Sinus  ('A^paKiyht  or  'A/ui6?pcuriK0f 
k6\wos  :  G.  of  Arta\  a  gulf  of  the  Ionian  sea  be- 
tween Epirus  aud  Acarnnnia,  said  by  Polybius  to 
be  300  stadia  long  and  100  wide,  and  with  an 
entrance  only  5  stadia  in  width.  Iu  real  length 
is  25  miles  and  its  width  10:  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  entrance  is  only  700  yards,  but  its  general 
width  is  about  half  a  mile. 

Ambroaea  ('A/ifyu,™),  a  Celtic  people,  who 
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joined  the  Cimbri  and  Tentcni  in  their  Inranon  of 
to.e  RoiaAn  dominions,  and  were  defeated  by  Ma- 
riuj  near  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix)  in  B.  C.  102. 
Ambrflsius,  usually  called  St.  Ambrose,  ooe  of 

the  most  celebrated  Christtai.  fathers,  was  bom  in 
A.D.  &40,  probably  at  Augusta  Trerirorum  (7Vew*). 
After  a  careful  education  at  Roma,  he  practised 
with  great  success  as  an  advocate  at  Milan  ;  and 
about  a.  D.  370  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  pro- 
rinces  of  Liguria  and  Aemilia,  whose  seat  of  go- 
vernment was  Milan.  On  the  death  of  Auxentius, 
bishop  of  Milan,  in  374,  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  led  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  Arians 
and  Catholics.  Ambrose  exerted  his  influence  to 
restore  peace,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a  conci- 
liatory speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  child  in  I 
the  further  part  of  the  crowd  cried  out  **  Ambrositu 
otxYft-ju."  The  words  were  received  as  an  oracle 
from  heaven,  and  Ambrose  was  elected  bishop  by 
tho  acclamation  of  the  whole  multitude,  the  bishops 
of  both  parties  uniting  in  his  election.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  adopted  the  strangest  devices  to  alter 
the  determination  of  the  people  ;  nothing  could 
make  them  change  their  mind  ;  and  at  length  he 
yielded  to  the  express  command  of  the  emperor 
(Valentinian  I.\and  was  consecrated  on  the  eighth 
day  after  his  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of  his  election 
he  was  only  a  catechnmen.  Ambrose  was  a  man 
of  eloquence,  firmness,  and  ability,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  maintaining  and  enlarging  the  authority 
of  the  church.  He  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
Arians,  and  thus  came  into  open  conflict  with  Jus- 
tina, the  mother  of  Valentinian  II.,  who  demanded 
the  use  of  one  of  the  churches  of  Milan  for  the 
A r .an*.  Ambrose  refused  to  give  it ;  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  people ;  and  the  contest  was  at 
length  decided  by  the  miracles  which  are  reported 
to  have  attended  the  discovery  of  the  reliques  of 
two  martyrs,  Oervasins  and  Protasius.  Although 
these  miracles  were  denied  by  the  Arians,  the  im- 
pression made  by  them  upon  the  people  in  general 
was  »o  strong,  that  Justina  thought  it  prudent  to 
give  way.  The  state  of  the  parties  was  quite  al- 
tered by  the  death  of  Justina  in  387,  when  Valen- 
tinian became  a  Catholic,  and  still  more  completely 
by  the  victory  of  Theodosius  oyer  Maximus  (3H8). 
This  event  put  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  into 
the  hands  of  a  prince  who  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and 
over  whom  Ambrose  acquired  such  influence,  that, 
after  the  massacre  at  Tbessalonica  in  390,  he  re- 
fused Theodosius  admission  into  the  church  of 
Milan  for  a  period  of  8  months,  and  only  restored 
bim  after  he  had  performed  a  public  penance.  The 
bf»t  edition  of  the  works  of  Ambrose  is  that  of 
the  Benedictines,  Paris,  1686  and  1690. 

Ambrysos  or  Axapbxy bus  ("AuSpvoos :  'A/t- 
tpKXJt&t:  nr.  Dhistomo),  a  town  in  Phocis  strongly 
fortified,  S.  of  M.  Parnassus:  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  numerous  vineyards. 

Ambus tus,  Fablua.  1.  M.,  pontifex  maximus 
in  the  year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls, 
a.  c.  390.  His  three  sons,  Kaeso,  Numerius,  and 
Quintus,  were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls, 
when  the  latter  were  besieging  Clusium,  and  took 
part  in  a  sally  of  the  besieged  against  the  Gauls 
(a,  c  391).  The  Gauls  demanded  that  the  Fabii 
should  be  surrendered  to  them  for  violating  the  law 
of  nations ;  and  upon  the  senate  refusing  to  give  up 
the  guilty  parties,  they  marched  against  Rome. 
The  three  sr<ns  were  in  the  same  year  elected  con- 
»uiar  tribunes.  —  2.  M.,  consular  tribune  ic  B.  c. 


381  and  369,  and  censor  in  363,  had  two  daughters, 
of  whom  the  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpicius, 
and  the  younger  to  C.  Licinms  Stole,  the  author  of 
the  Licinian  Rogations.  According  to  the  story 
recorded  by  Livy,  the  younger  Fabia  induced  her 
father  to  assist  her  husband  in  obtaining  the  con- 
sulship for  the  plebeian  order,  into  which  she  had 
married.  —  8.  K.,  thrice  consul,  in  B.  c.  360,  when 
he  conquered  the  Henuci,  a  second  time  in  356f 
when  he  conquered  the  Falisci  and  Tarquinienscs, 
and  a  third  time  in  354,  when  be  conquered  the 
Tiburtes.  He  was  dictator  in  331.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rul- 
lianus,   [Maxim  OS.] 

Am §n anus  ('Afitrarii,  Dor.  *A/i#Voj),  a  river 
in  Sicily  near  Catana,  only  flowed  occasionally 
(mine  Jluit,  inlerdum  suppress**  fontibus  aret,  Or. 
MeL  xr.  280  y. 

Ameria  (Amerlnus:  Amsiia),  an  ancient  town 
in  Umbria,  and  a  raunicipium,  the  birth-place  of 
Sex.  Roscius  defended  by  Cicero,  was  situate  in  a 
district  rich  in  vines  (Virg.  Georg.  I  265). 

Amerldla,  a  town  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines, 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  a  very  early  period. 

Amestratus  (Araestratlnus:  Mittretta\  a  town 
in  the  N.  of  Sicily  not  far  from  the  coast,  the 
same  as  the  Myttudratum  of  Polybius,  and  the 
Amcutra  of  Silius  Italicus,  taken  by  the  Romans 
from  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

Amestrif.  [Amastris.] 

Amlda  (v  'Afu&a;  DiarUkr\  a  town  in  So- 
phene  (Armenia  Major)  on  the  upper  Tigris. 

AmilMr.  [Habulcab.] 

Af'fnwT  (*Aj*«War),  brother  of  Aeschylus,  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (b.  c. 
480) :  he  and  Eumenes  were  judged  to  have  been 
the  bravest  on  this  occasion  among  all  the  Athe- 
nians. 

Amlpslas  fA^nffaj),  a  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  whom  he  twice 
conquered  in  the  dramatic  contests,  gaining  the 
second  prize  with  his  Comnu  when  Aristophanes 
was  third  with  the  Goud$  (b.  c.  423),  and  the 
first  with  his  Comastae  when  Aristophanes  gained 
the  second  with  the  Bird*  (a  c.  414). 

Amisla  or  Amifllus  (Ems),  a  river  in  northern 
Germany  well  known  to  the  Romans,  on  which 
Drusus  had  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Bructeri, 

B.C.  12. 

Amisla  (Emden  9),  a  fortress  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

Amisodarus  ('Aptfft&apos),  a  king  of  Lyda, 
said  to  have  brought  up  the  monster  Chiroaera: 
his  sons  Atymnius  and  Moris  were  slain  at  Troy 
by  the  sons  of  Nestor. 

Amlsus  ('A(ua6i:  'Afucrnvit,  Amisenus :  Sam- 
sua),  a  large  city  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  on  a  bay 
of  the  Euxine  Sea,  called  after  it  (Amisenus  Sinus). 
Mithridates  enlarged  it,  and  made  it  one  of  his 
residences. 

Ami  tern  um  (Amitemfnus:  Amalriea  or  Torre 
d'Amitemo\  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  the 
Sabines,  on  the  Atcmus,  the  birth-place  of  the 
historian  Sallust 

Am  mi  anus  ('Afxuuw6s),  a  Greek  epigramma- 
tist, but  probably  a  Roman  by  birth,  the  author  of 
nearly  30  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

Ammianus  Mar  cell  in  us,  by  birth  a  Greek,  and 
a  native  of  Syrian  Antioch,  was  admitted  at  an 
early  age  among  the  imperial  body  guards.  He 
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served  many  years  under  Ursicinus,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Constantius,  both  in  the  West  and  East, 
and  he  subsequently  attended  the  emperor  Julian 
in  hi*  campaign  against  the  Peruana  (a.  o.  863). 
Eventually  he  established  himself  at  Rome,  where  he 
composed  hit  history,  and  was  alive  at  least  as  late  as 
800.  His  history,  written  in  Latin,  extended  from 
the  accession  of  Nerva,  a.  d.  96,  the  point  at  which 
the  histories  of  Tacitus  terminated,  to  the  death  of 
Valen*,  a.  o.  378,  comprising  a  period  of  282  years. 
It  was  divided  into  31  books,  of  which  the  first  13 
vc  lost.  The  remaining  18  embrace  the  acts  of 
Constantius  from  a.  d.  363,  the  17th  year  of  his 
reign,  together  with  the  whole  career  of  Gallus, 
Julianas,  Jovian  us,  Valentinianus,  and  Valcna. 
The  portion  preserved  was  the  more  important 
part  of  the  work,  as  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
events  described  in  these  books.  The  style  of 
Animianui  is  harsh  and  inflated,  but  his  accuracy, 
fidelity,  and  impartiality,  deserve  praise.  —  Edi- 
tions. By  Oronovius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1 693;  by  Emesti, 
Lips.  1 77*3  ;  by  Wagner  and  Erfurdt,  Lips.  1808. 

Amnion  ('A/tps**),  originally  an  Aethiopian  or 
Libyan,  afterwards  an  Egyptian  divinity.  The 
real  Egyptian  name  was  Amun  or  Ammun  ;  the 
Greek*  called  him  Zeus  Ammon,  the  Romans 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  Hebrews  Amon.  The 
most  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  whs  Meroe,  where 
he  had  an  oracle :  thence  it  was  introduced  into 
Egypt,  where  the  worship  took  the  firmest  root  at 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  therefore  fre- 
quently called  by  the  Greeks  Diospolie,  or  the 
city  of  Z<  u«.  Another  famous  seat  of  the  god, 
with  a  celebrated  oracle,  was  in  the  oasis  of 
Ammonium  (SiwaJk)  in  the  Libyan  desert;  the 
worship  was  also  established  in  Cyrenaica.  The 
god  was  represented  either  in  the  form  of  a  ram, 
or  as  a  human  being  with  the  head  of  a  ram  ; 
hut  there  are  some  representations  in  which  he 
appears  altogether  as  a  human  being  with  only  the 
horns  of  a  ram.  It  seems  clear  that  the  original 
idea  of  Ammon  was  that  of  a  protector  and  leader 
of  the  flocks  The  Aethiopians  were  a  nomad 
people,  flocks  of  sheep  constituted  their  principal  I 
wealth,  and  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
notions  of  the  Aethiopians  as  well  as  Egyptians  to 
worship  the  animal  which  is  the  leader  and  pro- 1 
lector  of  the  flock.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
various  stories  related  about  Amnion. 

Ammonium.  [Oasis.] 

AmmSnius  ( 'Anndrtos).  L  Orammaticus,  of 
Alexandria,  left  this  city  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
heathen  temples  in  a.  o.  389,  and  settled  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  wrote,  in  Greek  .  a  valuable  work. 
On  Ike  Diferencet  of  Words  of  like  Signiftoatiom 
(wtp\  6noiw  k-oI  lia4>6fmr  Kt^tsv).  —  Editions. 
By  Valckenaer,  Lugd.  Bat  1739;  by  Schafer,  Lip*. 
1 H22.  —  2.  Son  of  Henneas,  studied  at  Athens 
under  Proclus  (who  died  a.  n.  484),  and  was  the 
master  of  Simplicius,  Damascius,  and  others.  He 
wrote  numerous  commentaries  in  Greek  on  the 
work*  of  the  earlier  philosophers.  His  extant 
works  are  Commentaries  on  Uu>  Isagoge  of  Por- 
phyry, or  the  Ftve  Predieabfes,  first  published  at 
Venice  in  1500  ;  and  On  the  Categories  of  Aris- 
totle and  De  Interpretation*,  published  by  Brandis 
in  bis  edition  of  the  Scholia  on  Aristotle.  —  8.  Of 
Lamprae  in  Attica,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and 
was  the  instructor  of  Plutarch. —  4.  Suniamed 
Saccas,  or  sack-carrier,  because  his  employment 
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whs  rnrrying  the  corn,  landed  at  Alexandria,  as  a 
public  porter,  was  born  of  Christian  parents.  Some 
writers  assert,  and  others  deny,  that  he  apostatised 
from  the  faith.  At  any  rate  he  combined  the 
study  of  philosophy  with  Christianity,  and  is  re- 
garded by  those  who  maintain  his  apostasy  a*  the 
founder  of  the  later  Platonic  School.  Among  his 
disciple*  were  Longinus,  Herennius,  Plotinus,  and 
Origen.  He  died  a.  d.  243,  at  the  age  of  more 
than  80  years. 

Amnlsus  fA/moor),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Crete 
and  the  harbour  of  Cnossus,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  the  nymphs  of  which,  called 
Amnisiadet,  were  in  the  service  of  Artemis. 

Amor,  the  god  of  love,  had  no  place  in  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Romans,  who  only  translate  the  Greek 
name  Eros  into  Amor.  [Eros.] 

Amorgu*  (  'Anopyos :  'Anopyivot :  A  morpo),  an 
island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  one  of  the  Spo- 
rades,  the  birth-place  of  Simonides,  and  under  the 
Roman  emperors  a  place  of  banishment 

Amorfum  ('A/^/wov),  a  city  of  Phrygia  Major  or 
Gal.ttia.on  the  river  Sangariua  ;  the  reputed  birth- 
place of  Aesop. 

Ampe  {"Kfi-wn,  Herod.)  or  Ampelone  (PlhO, 
a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  where  Darius  I. 
planted  the  Milesians  whom  he  removed  from  their 
own  city  after  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.c.  494 ). 

L.  Ampelloj,  the  author  of  a  small  work,  entitled 
Liber  Memorialise  probably  lived  in  the  2nd  or  3rd 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  His  work  is  a  sort 
of  common-place-bonk,  containing  a  meagre  sum- 
mary of  the  most  striking  natural  objects  mid  of 
the  most  remarkable  events,  divided  into  50  chap- 
ters. It  is  generally  printed  with  Floras,  and  has 
been  published  separately  by  Beck,  Lips.  1826. 

Ampelus  (*Ajnrf  Aoj),  *  promontory  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  Sithonia  in  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia  near  Torone. 

AmpeluBia  ('A+iwlowrla:  C.  Espartel).  the 
promontory  at  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  or  African 
coast  of  the  Fretum  Gaditanum  (Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar). The  natives  of  the  country  called  it  Cote* 
(ai  Ki^rftf). 

Amph&xJtis  (  A^^ns),  a  district  of  Mrg- 
donia  in  Macedonia,  at  the  month*  of  the  Axius 
and  Echedorus. 

Amphea  ("Aftfeia:  'A/t^ifr),  a  small  town  of 
Messenia  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and  Messenia, 
conquered  by  the  Spartans  in  the  first  M  esse  man 
war. 

Amphlaranj  (*Ap*«t>aor),  son  of  Okies  and 

Hypermnestra,  daughter  of  Thestius,  was  de- 
scended on  bis  fathers  side  from  the  famous  seer 
Melampus,  and  was  himself  a  great  prophet  and 
a  great  hero  at  Argos.  By  his  wife  Eriphyle,  the 
sister  of  Adrastus,  he  was  the  father  of  Alcmaeon, 
Amphilochu*,  Eurydice,and  Pemonassa.  He  took 
part  in  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  in 
the  Argonautic  voyage.  He  also  joined  Adrastus 
in  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  although  he  fore- 
saw its  fata]  termination,  through  the  persuasions 
of  his  wife  Eriphyle,  who  had  been  induced  to 
persuade  her  husband  by  the  necklace  of  Harm  on  ia 
which  Polvnicee  had  given  her.  On  leaving  Argos, 
however,  he  enjoined  his  sons  to  punish  their  mo- 
ther for  his  death.  During  the  war  against  Thebes, 
Amphiaraus  fought  bravely,  but  could  not  escape 
his  fate.  Pursued  by  Periclymenus,  he  fled  to- 
ward* the  rirer  Iamenius,  and  the  earth  swallowed 
him  up  together  with  his  chariot,  before  he  was 
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overtaken  by  his  enemy.  Zeus  made  him  immor- 
tal, and  henceforth  he  wu  worshipped  as  a  hero, 
first  at  Oropus  and  afterwards  in  all  Greece.  His 
oracle  between  Potniae  and  Thebes,  where  he  was 
said  to  have  been  swallowed  up,  enjoyed  great 
celebrity.  (See  Diet,  of  AmL  art.  Oraculum.)  His 
ion.  Alcmaeon,  is  called  A  tnpkuiraides. 

Amphicaea  or  Amphiclea  CAamp^cuo,  'Afupi- 
aAtta:  'Afufhtctuws :  Dkadki  or  Oglunttzaf),  a 
town  in  the  N.  of  Phocis,  with  an  adytum  of 
Dionysus,  was  called  for  a  long  time  Ophiiea 
('O+treia)  by  command  of  the  Amphictyon*. 

Amphictyon  (' Apvpucrwir),  a  son  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha,  Others  represent  him  as  a  king  of 
Attica,  who  expelled  from  the  kingdom  bis  father- 
in-law  Cranaus,  ruled  for  12  years,  and  was 
then  in  torn  expelled  by  Erich  thonius.  Many 
writers  represent  him  as  the  founder  of  the 
amphictyony  of  Thermopylae ;  in  consequence 
of  this  belief  a  sanctuary  of  Amphictyon  was 
built  in  the  village  of  Anthola  on  the  Asopus, 
which  was  the  most  ancient  place  of  meeting  of  this 
amphictyony. 

Amphldimas  (^Afufnidfuxs),  son,  or,  according 
to  others,  brother  of  Lycurgus,  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. 

Amphllochla  ('A^iAexfa),  the  country  of  the 
AmphUochi  (*A/»^Aoxo«)»  Epirot  race,  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  usually  included  in 
Acarnania.    Their  chief  town  was  Argos  Amphi- 

LOCUtCVM. 

AmpbUcchM  (*A^Aox<")i  »n  of  Amphiaraus 
and  Fnphyle,  and  brother  of  Alcmaeon,  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Epigoni  against 
Thebes,  assisted  his  brother  in  the  murder  of  their 
mother  [A  lcila  bon  ],  and  afterwards  fought  against 
Troy.  On  bis  return  from  Troy,  together  with 
M"p*us,  who  was  like  himself  a  seer,  he  founded 
the  town  of  Mallos  m  Cilicia.  Hence  he  proceeded 
to  his  native  place,  Argos,  but  returned  to  Mallos, 
where  he  was  killed  in  single  combat  by  Mopsus. 
Others  relate  (Thnc  it.  68),  that  after  leering  Ar- 
got, Amphilochus  founded  Argos  Amphilochium  on 
the  Ambracian  gulf.  He  was  worshipped  at  Mallos 
in  Cilicia,  at  Oropus,  and  at  Athens. 

Amphilytu*  (  An<f>l\irros),  a  celebrated  seer  in 
the  time  of  Pisistratus  (b.  c.  559),  is  called  both 
an  Acantaniwi  and  an  Athenian:  he  may  have 
been  an  Acamanian  who  received  the  franchise  at 
Athens. 

Ampbimacb.ua  OA^/uaxo*)-  L  Son  of  C  tea  ton, 
grandson  of  Poseidon,  one  of  the  four  leaders  of  the 
EtH-an*  ojrainst  Troy,  was  slain  by  Hector.  —  2. 
Son  of  Nomion,  with  his  broth*  Nastee,  led  the 
Carians  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans,  and  was 
slain  by  Achillea. 

AmphimaUa  (to  'AfupinaAAa),  a  town  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Crete,  on  a  bay  called  after  it  (G.  of 

A  rmiro). 

Amphlme'dcm  fA/i^ipl&W),  of  Ithaca,  a  guest- 
friend  of  Agamemnon,  and  a  suitor  of  Penelope, 
*  aj  ilain  by  Telcmachus. 

Amphion  {Aft/jimr).  L  Son  of  Zeus  and  An- 
tiope,  the  daughter  of  Nycteus  of  Thebes,  and 
twin-brother  of  Zethua,  (Ov.  Met  vi.  1 10,  seq.) 
Amphion  and  Zethus  were  born  either  at  Eleuthe- 
rae  in  Boeotia  or  on  Mount  Cithaeron,  whither 
their  mother  had  fled,  and  grew  up  among  the 
shepherd*,  not  knowmg  their  descent  Hermes 
(according  to  others,  Apollo,  or  the  Muses)  gave 
i  lyre,  who  henceforth 
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and  music,  while  his  brother  spent  his  time  in 
hunting  and  tending  the  flocks.  (Hor.  Ejk  i.  18. 
41.)  Having  become  acquainted  with  their  origin 
they  marched  against  Thebes,  where  Lycus  reigned, 
the  husband  of  their  mother  Antiope,  whom  he  hao 
repudiated,  and  had  then  married  Dircein  her  stead. 
They  took  the  city,  and  as  Lycus  and  Dirce  had 
treated  their  mother  with  great  cruelty,  the  two 
brothers  killed  them  both.  They  put  Dirce  to  death 
by  tying  her  to  a  bulL,who  dragged  her  about  till  she 
perished ;  and  they  then  threw  her  body  into  a  well, 
which  was  from  this  time  called  the  well  of  Dirce. 
After  they  had  obtained  possession  of  Thebes,  they 
fortified  it  by  a  wall.  It  is  said,  that  when  Amphion 
played  his  lyre,  the  stones  moved  of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  formed  the  wall  (movit  A  mphion  lapidei 
canendo,  Hor.  Cartn.  Hi.  11).  Amphion  afterwards 
married  Niobe,  who  bore  him  many  sons  and 
daughters,  all  of  whom  were  killed  by  Apollo.  Hit 
death  is  differently  related :  some  say,  that  he 
killed  himself  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  children 
(Ov.  Met.  vi.  270),  and  others  tell  us  that  he  was 
killed  by  Apollo  because  he  made  an  assault  on 
the  Pythian  temple  of  the  god.  Amphion  and  his 
brother  were  buried  at  Thebes.  The  punishment 
inflicted  upon  Dirce  is  represented  in  the  celebrated 
Farnese  bull,  the  work  of  Apollonius  and  Tau- 
riscus,  which  was  discovered  in  1546,  and  placed 
in  the  palace  Farnese  at  Rome.  —  8.  Son  of  Jasui 
and  father  of  Chloris.  In  Homer,  this  Amphion, 
king  of  Orchomenoa,  is  distinxt  from  Amphion,  the 
husband  of  Niobe  ;  but  in  earlier  traditions  they 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  same  person. 

Amphipfilis  ('Au<p?roAcr  ;  'Afi^nroAinff :  Neoih 
korio,  in  Turkish  Jms-Aesn),  a  town  in  Macedonia 
on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Strymon,  just 
below  its  egress  from  the  lake  Cercinitis,  and  about 
3  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Strymon  flowed  almost 
round  the  town,  nearly  forming  a  circle,  whence  its 
name  Amphi-polis.  It  was  originally  called  'Errta 
Wof,  « the  Nine  Ways,*'  and  belonged  to  the  Edo- 
nians, a  Thracian  people.  Aristagoras  of  Miletus 
first  attempted  to  colonise  it,  but  was  cut  off  with 
his  followers  by  the  Edonians  in  ac  497.  The 
Athenians  made  a  next  attempt  with  10,000  colo- 
nists, but  they  were  all  destroyed  by  the  Edonians 
in  465.  In  437  the  Athenians  were  more  suc- 
cessful, and  drove  the  Edonians  out  of  the  **  Nine 
Ways,"  which  was  henceforth  called  Amphipolis. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Athenian 
possessions,  being  advantageously  situated  for  trade 
on  a  navigable  river  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  coun- 
try, and  near  the  gold  mines  of  M.  Pangaeus. 
Hence  the  indignation  of  the  Athenians  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Brasidae  (a.  c.  424)  and  of 
Philip  (358).  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  free 
city,  and  the  capital  of  Macedonia  prima:  the 
Via  Kgnatia  ran  through  it  The  port  of  Amphi- 
poli*  was  Eion. 

Amphii  ('A>upt»),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  the  philo- 
sopher Plato.  We  have  the  titles  of  26  of  bis 
plays,  and  a  few  fragments  of  them. 

Amphissa  ('A^urn:  'AMfrsfo,  'Au<t>«r- 
aatos :  Salona),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Locri 
Ozolie  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  7  miles  from 
Delphi,  said  to  have  been  named  after  Amphissa, 
daughter  of  Macareus,  and  beloved  by  Apollo.  In 
consequence  of  the  Sacred  War  declared  against 
Amphissa  by  the  Ainphictyuns,  the  town  was  de- 
stroyed by  Philip,  a,  c.  338,  but  it  was  i 
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wurtli  rebuilt,  and  under  the 


was  »  free 


('Ap^loTparor)  and  hit  brother 
Rhtcas,  the  charioteer!  of  the  Dioscuri,  were  said 
to  have  token  part  in  the  expedition  of  Jason  to 
Cole  hi*,  and  to  have  occupied  a  part  of  that  coun- 
try which  waa  called  after  them  Hmiochia,  as  he- 
mochu  (jrtoxos)  signifies  a  charioteer. 

Amphitriti  ('Asifirpfai),  a  Nereid  or  an 
Ocean  id,  wife  of  Poseidon  and  goddess  of  the  tea, 
especially  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Homer  Am- 
phitrite  is  merely  the  name  of  the  sea,  and  ahe  first 
occurs  as  a  goddess  in  Hesiod.  I-ator  poets  again 
use  the  word  as  equivalent  to  the  aea  in  general. 
She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Triton, 
Rhode  «>r  Rhodoa,  and  Benthesieyroe. 

Ampbitrope'  ('Ap+tTpomi :  'AnQirporauvs),  an 
Attic  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  silver-mines  of  Laurium. 

Amphitryon  or  Amphitruo  ('AuQirpOwv),  son 
of  Alcaeus,  king  of  Tiryna,  and  Hipponome.  Al- 
caeua  had  a  brother  Electryon,  who  reigned  at 
Mycenae.  Between  Electryon  and  Pterelaus,  king 
of  the  Taphians,  a  furiotu  war  raged,  in  which 
Electryon  lost  all  his  children  except  Licymniua, 
and  was  robbed  of  his  oxen.  Amphitryon  recovered 
the  oxen,  but  on  his  return  to  Mycenae  accident- 
ally killed  his  uncle  Electryon.  He  was  now  ex- 
pelled from  Mycenae,  together  with  Alcmene  the 
daughter  of  Electryon,  by  Sthenelus  the  brother  of 
Electryon,  and  went  to  Thebes,  where  he  was  pu- 
rified by  Creon.  In  order  to  win  the  hand  of 
Alcmene,  Amphitryon  prepared  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Alcm cue's  brothers  on  the  Taphians,  and 
conquered  them,  after  Comaetho,  the  daughter  of 
Pterelaus,  through  her  love  for  Amphitryon,  cot 
off  the  one  golden  hair  on  her  father's  head,  which 
rendered  him  immortal.  During  the  absence  of 
Amphitryon  from  Thebes,  Jupiter  visited  A  lc m  b  n  r, 
who  became  by  the  god  the  mother  of  Hercules  ; 
the  latter  is  called  Amphitryoniada  in  allusion  to 
his  reputed  father.  Amphitryon  fell  in  a  war 
against  Erginua,  king  of  the  Minyans.  The  comedy 
of  Plautus,  called  Amphitruo,  is  a  ludicrous  re  pre- 
sentation of  the  visit  of  Zeus  to  Alcmene  in  the 
disguise  of  her  lover  Amphitryon. 
Amphfiterna  (*A/*^er»poj).  [Acarnan.] 
Amphry^us  ('Apfpuvis).  1.  A  small  river  in 
Thessaly  which  flowed  into  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  on 
the  banks  of  which  Apollo  fed  the  herds  of  Ad- 
metus  (jxutor  ab  Amphryso,  Virg.  Qwry.  Lai.  2). 
—2.  See  Ambrysus. 

Amps&ga  (  Wad-d-Kabir^  or  Sufjimar),  a  river 
of  N.  Africa,  which  divided  Numidia  from  Maure- 
tania  Sitifenais.    It  flows  past  the  town  of  Cirto 

((  \>nstantina). 

Amp  sane  tus  or  Amsanctus  L&cus  ( Laoo 
d'AntcmH  or  Mttfitt),  a  small  lake  in  Samnium 
near  Aecolanum,  from  which  mephitic  vapours 
arose.  Near  it  was  a  chapel  of  the  god  Mephitis 
with  a  cavern  from  which  mephitic  vapours  also 
came,  and  which  was  therefore  regarded  as  an  en- 
trance to  the  lower  world.  (Virg.  Am.  viL  563, 
seq.) 

Ampsivarli.    [  A  nsibarii.] 

Ampycus  ('Aprurof).  L  Son  of  Pel i as,  hus- 
band of  Chloris,  and  father  of  the  famous  seer 
Mopsus,  who  is  hence  called  Ampiddtt.  Pansanias 
calls  him  Atnpyx.  — 2.  Son  of  J  ape  tus,  a  bard 
and  priest  of  Ceres,  killed  by  Pettaloa  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Perseus. 


A  MY  NT  AS. 

Ampyx.  [Aurrcvs.] 

AmfllTna.  [Romulus.] 

Amyclae.  L  CAjuhcAcu  :  *AfUHtXm«4\  *Aff 
kXcuos  :  SUavokkori  or  Aia  Kyrxaki  an  ancient 
town  of  Laconia  on  the  Eurotas,  in  a  beautiful 
country,  20  stadia  S.E.  of  Sparta.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Iliad  (iL  584),  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  ancient  Lacedaemonian  king  Amy- 
clas,  father  of  Hyacinthus,  and  to  have  been  the 
abode  of  Tyndarus,  and  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  who 
are  hence  called  Avtyclaa  Frato-tM.  After  the 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  the 
Achaeans  maintained  themselves  in  Amyclae  for  a 
long  time  ;  and  it  was  only  shortly  before  the  first 
Messenian  war  that  the  town  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Teleclus. 
The  tale  ran  that  the  inhabitants  had  been  so  often 
alarmed  by  false  reports  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  that  they  passed  a  law  that  no  one  should 
speak  of  the  enemy ;  and  accordingly  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  last  came,  and  no  one  dared  to 
announce  their  approach,  **  Amyclae  perished 
through  silence :  "  hence  arose  the  proverb  A  my 
clis  ipsis  tactturnior.  After  its  destruction  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  Amyclae  became  a  village,  and 
was  only  memorable  by  the  festival  of  the  Hya- 
cinthia  (see  Diet  of  AuL  «.  v.)  celebrated  at  the 
place  annually,  and  by  the  temple  and  colossal 
statue  of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  Amycloeum. 
—2.  (Amyclanus),  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  K. 
of  Terracina.  on  the  Sinus  Amyclanus,  was,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  an  Achaean  colony  from  Laconia. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  town  bad  disappeared  ; 
the  inhabitants  were  said  to  hare  deserted  it  on 
account  of  its  being  infested  by  serpents  ;  whence 
Virgil  (Aen.  x.  564)  speaks  of  tacitae  AmycU*, 
though  some  commentators  suppose  that  he  transfers 
to  this  town  the  epithet  belonging  to  the  Amyclae 
in  Laconia  [No.  1).  Near  Amyclae  was  the  Spe- 
lunca  (Sperlonffa)y  or  natural  grotto,  a  favourite 
retreat  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 

Amyclae.  [Amyclab.] 

Amyclides,  a  name  of  Hyacinthus,  as  the  son 
of  Amyclas. 

Amycua  (*A^wro»),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Bithy- 
nis,  king  of  the  Bebrycea,  was  celebrated  for  bis 
skill  in  boxing,  and  used  to  challenge  strangers  to 
box  with  him.  When  the  Argonauts  came  to  his 
dominions,  Pollux  accepted  the  challenge  and 
killed  him. 

Amymone"  fApu/uiir;),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus  and  Elephantia.  When  Dana  us  arrived 
in  Argoa,  the  country  was  suffering  from  a  drought 
and  Danaus  sent  out  Amymone  to  fetch  water. 
She  was  attacked  by  a  satyr,  but  was  rescued  from 
his  violence  by  Poseidon,  who  appropriated  her  to 
himself,  end  then  showed  her  the  wells  at  Lerna. 
According  to  another  account  he  bade  her  draw 
his  trident  from  the  rock,  from  which  a  threefold 
spring  gushed  forth,  which  was  called  after  her  the 
well  and  river  of  Amymone.  Her  son  by  Posei- 
don was  called  Nauplius. 

Amynander  (*A/wraro>ot),  king  of  the  Atha- 
manes  in  Epirus,  an  ally  of  the  Romans  in  their 
war  with  Philip  of  Macedonia,  about  B.  c  198, 
but  an  ally  of  Antiochua,  B.  c.  189. 

Amyntas  ('Ajuftraj).  L  I.  King  of  Macedo- 
nia, reigned  from  about  B.  C  540  to  500.  and  waa 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  I.  — 2.  II.  King 
of  Macedonia,  son  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Per- 
diccas  II.,  reigned  B.  c  393 — 369,  and  obtained 
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the  crown  by  the  murder  of  the  usurper  Pausnnias. 
Soon  after  hit  accession  he  was  driven  from  Mace-  . 
donia  by  the  Ulrriana,  but  was  restored  to  his  I 
kinj^dom  by  the  Thewialians.  On  his  return  he 
was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Olynthians,  in  | 
which  he  was  assisted  by  the  Spartans,  and  by 
tbeir  aid  Olynthus  was  reduced  in  379.  Amyntas 
united  himself  also  with  Jason  of  Pherae,  and 
en  r.  fully  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Athena, 
Amyntas  left  by  his  wife  Eurydice  three  sons, 
Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  the  famous  Philip. 
—  3.  Grandson  of  Amyntas  II.,  was  excluded  by 
Philip  from  the  succession  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Perdiccas  III.  in  &  c  360.  He  was  put  to  death 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  336,  for  a  plot  against  the  king's  life.  —  4. 
A  Macedonian  officer  in  Alexanders  army,  son  of 
Aiidromenea,  He  and  his  brothers  were  accused 
of  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Philotas  in  330, 
but  were  acquitted.  Some  little  time  after  he  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  a  Tillage.— 6.  A  Macedonian 
traitor,  son  of  Antiochus,  took  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Darius,  and  became  one  of  the  commanders  of 
the  Greek  mercenaries.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Iasus  (a.  c.  333),  and  afterwards  fled  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  Mazaces, 
the  Persian  governor.  —  6.  A  king  of  Galatia, 
supported  Antony,  and  fought  on  his  side  against 
Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Actium  (a.  c.  31).  He 
fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  town  of  Homonada 
or  Homona.  —  7.  A  Greek  writer  of  a  work  en- 
titled Statknri  (*ra8po(),  probably  an  account  of 
the  different  halting-places  of  Alexander  the  Great 
m  his  Asiatic  expedition. 

Amyntor  (*Am6>t«0),  son  of  Ormcnus  of  Eleon 
b  Thesaaly,  where  Autolycus  broke  into  his  house, 
and  father  of  Phoivix,  whom  he  cursed  on  ac- 
count of  unlawful  intercourse  with  his  mistress. 
According  to  Apollodorus  he  was  a  king  of  Orme- 
n  turn,  and  was  slain  by  Hercules,  to  whom  he  re- 
fused a  pa&nge  through  his  dominions,  and  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  AsTrnairta.  According  to 
Ovid  (Met.  xii.  364)  he  was  king  of  the  Dolopes. 

Amyrtaeus  fA/ivproSbs ),  an  Egyptian,  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  and  joined  Inarus  the  Libyan  in 
the  revolt  against  the  Persians  in  a.  c  460.  They 
at  first  defeated  the  Persians  [Achakmknks],  but 
wrre  subsequently  totallydefeated,455.  Amyrtaeus 
escaped,  and  maintained  himself  as  king  in  the 
marshy  districts  of  Lower  Egypt  till  about  414, 
when  the  Egyptians  expelled  the  Persians,  and 
Amyrtaeus  re i  trued  6  years. 

Amyrus  ("Auvpof),  a  river  in  Thessaly,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name  upon  it,  flowing  into  the 
lake  Boebeis :  the  country  around  was  called  the 
Auvpufbr  veS/or. 

Amythaon  (*Auv^d«r),  son  of  Crethens  and 
Tyro,  father  of  Bias  and  of  the  seer  Melampus,  who 
u  hence  called  Amythadrdut  ( Virg.  GVwy. iii. 550). 
He  dwelt  at  Pylus  in  Messenia,  and  is  mentioned 
among  those  to  whom  the  restoration  of  the  Olym- 
pian games  was  ascribed. 

Anabon  ('AMfeW),  a  district  of  the  Persian 
province  of  Aria,  8.  of  Aria  Proper,  containing  4 
towns,  which  still  exist,  Phra  (Fernk\  Bis  (&est 
or  Boit).  Gari  {Ghon\  Nii  (Nek). 

An  ices  ('Akucss).    [Anax,  No.  2.] 

Anacharsis  ('Aydxap*"\*  Scythian  of  princely 
rank,  left  his  native  country  to  travel  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  came  to  Athens,  about  b.  c.  591. 
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lents  and  acute  observations,  he  exefted  general 
admiration.  The  fame  of  his  wisdom  was  such, 
that  he  was  even  reckoned  by  some  among  the  seven 
sages.  He  was  killed  by  his  brother  Saul i us  on 
his  return  to  his  native  country.  Cicero  (Turn). 
Ditp.  v.  32)  quotes  from  one  of  his  letters,  of  which 
several,  but  spurious,  are  still  extant. 

Anacreon  fArcucpiW),  a  celebrated  lyric  poet, 
born  at  Teos,  an  Ionian  city  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
removed  from  his  native  city,  with  the  great  body 
of  its  inhabitants,  to  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  when  Teos 
was  taken  by  the  Persians  (about  b.  c.  540),  but 
lived  chiefly  at  Samoa,  under  the  patronage  of 
Polycratee,  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  many  songs. 
After  the  death  of  Polycrates  (522),  he  went 
to  Athens  at  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hippnr- 
chus,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Simonides 
and  other  potts.  He  died  at  the  age  of  85,  pro- 
bably about  478,  but  the  place  of  his  death  is 
uncertain.  The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  re- 
presents Anacreon  as  a  consummate  voluptuary  ; 
and  his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  He 
sings  of  love  and  wine  with  hearty  good  will ;  and 
we  see  in  him  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by 
the  fervour  of  the  poet.  The  tale  that  he  loved 
Sappho  is  very  improbable.  Of  his  poems  only  a 
few  genuine  fragments  have  come  down  to  us  ;  for 
the  **  Odes'*  attributed  to  him  are  now  admitted  to 
be  spurious.— Edition! :  by  Fischer,  Lips.  1793  ; 
Bergk,  Lips.  1834. 

Anactorlum  ('AvaicrSpiov  ,,Avcutr6piot\  a  town 
in  Acamania,  built  by  the  Corinthians,  upon  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  (near  La  Madonna) 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambraeian  gulf.  Its  in- 
habitants were  removed  by  Augustus  after  the 
battle  of  Actium  (n.  a.  31)  to  Nicopolis. 

Anadydmene  (,Avoo'i/o>^»tj),  the  goddess  rising 
out  of  the  sea,  a  surname  given  to  Aphrodite,  in 
allusion  to  the  story  of  her  being  bom  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  This  surname  had  not  much  cele- 
brity before  the  time  of  Apelles,  bat  his  famous 
painting  of  Aphrodite  Anadyomene  excited  the 
emulation  of  other  artists,  painters  as  well  as  sculp- 
tors. [Apbllbs.] 

AnagnXa  (Anagnlnus :  Anagni),  an  ancient  town 
of  Latium,  the  chief  town  of  the  Hernici,  and  sub- 


uentl 


He 


acquainted  with  Solon,  and  by  bis  ta- 


both  a  municipium  and  a  Roman  colony. 
It  lay  in  a  very  beautiful  and  fertile  country  on  a 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Via  Lavioana  and 
Via  Pracnettina  united  (Gompitum  Anagninum). 
In  the  neighbourhood  Cicero  had  a  beautiful  estate, 
Anagninum  (sc.  praedtunt), 

Anagyrtls  ('Avcryvpovti  •ovvrot :  *Avayvpd<rio$t 
'Avayvpovrr66tp :  nr.  Vari,  Ru.)_,  a  demus  of  At- 
tica, belonging  to  the  tribe  1 
say,  Aeantis,  8.  of  Athens,  near  the 
Zoster. 

Analtlca  (*AwilTur^),  a  district  of  Armenia,  fn 
which  the  goddess  Anaitis  was  worshipped  ;  also 
called  Acilisene. 

Analtia  ('Awns),  an  Asiatic  divinity,  whose 
name  is  also  written  Anaea^  Aneiiis,  Tana'is,  or  Na- 
naea.  Her  worship  prevailed  in  Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Assyria,  Persia,  Ac, and  seems  to  have  been  a  part 
of  the  worship  so  common  among  the  Asiatics,  of 
the  creative  powers  of  nature,  both  male  and  female. 
The  Greek  writers  sometimes  identify  Anaitis  with 
Artemis,  and  sometimes  with  Aphrodite. 

Anamari  or  -rea,  a  Gallic  people  in  the  plain  of 
the  Po,  in  whose  land  the  " 
centia. 
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Anines,  a  Gallic  people,  W.  of  the  Trebia,  be- 
tween the  Po  and  the  Apennines. 

Ananias  ('Avdrios),  a  Greek  iambic  poet,  con- 
temporary with  Hipponax,  about  B  c  540. 

An&phj  ("Ara^n:  'Ara$<uof :  Aaaphi,  A'a»/So), 
a  una  11  island  in  the  S.  of  the  Aegean  sea,  E.  of 
Thera,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo  Aegletes,  who  was 
hence  called  Anapheus. 

Anaphlystni  Qkvi^Ktivros :  'Kyap\brrtos : 
Anaryto),  an  Attic  demos  of  the  tribe  Antiochis 
on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Attica,  opposite  the  island 
Eleussa,  called  after  Anaphlystus,  son  of  Poseidon. 

Anapua  ("AKairof).  L  A  river  in  Acarnania, 
flowing  into  the  Achelous.  — 2.  (Anapo\  a  river 
in  Sicily,  flowing  into  the  sea  S.  of  Syracuse 
through  the  marshes  of  Lysimella. 

Anartes  or  -ti,  a  people  of  Dacia,  N.  of  the 
Theisa. 

Anas  ("Aw:  Guadiana),  one  of  the  chief  rivers 
of  Spain,  rises  in  Celtiberia  in  the  mountains  near 
Laminium,  forms  the  boundary  between  Lusitania 
and  Baetica,  and  flows  into  the  ocean  by  two  mouths 
(now  only  one). 

AnatcHIus.  L  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  A.  D.  270, 
an  Alexandrian  by  birth,  was  the  author  of  several 
mathematical  and  arithmetical  works,  of  which 
some  fragments  have  been  preserved.— 2.  An  emi- 
nent jurist,  was  a  native  of  Berytus,  and  afterwards 
'  P.  P.  (pruefectut  praetorio)  of  Illyricum.  He  died 
a.  D.  361.  A  work  on  agriculture,  often  cited  in 
the  Geoponica,  and  a  treatise  concerning  Sympathies 
ami  Antipathies,  are  assigned  by  many  to  this  Ana- 
toliua.  The  latter  work,  however,  was  probably 
written  by  Anatolius  the  philosopher,  who  was  the 
master  of  Iamblichus,  and  to  whom  Porphyry  ad- 
dressed Homeric  Question*.  —  3.  Professor  of  law 
at  Berytus,  is  mentioned  by  Justinian  among  those 
who  were  employed  in  compiling  the  Digest.  He 
wrote  notes  on  the  Digest,  and  a  very  concise 
commentary  on  Justinian's  Code.  Both  of  these 
works  are  cited  in  the  Basilica.  He  perished  a.  D. 
557,  in  an  earthquake  at  Byzantium,  whither  he 
had  removed  from  Berytus. 

Anauros  ('Aravpdf),  a  river  of  Thessaly  flowing 
into  the  Pagasaean  gulf. 

An&va  (  Avcwa),  an  ancient,  but  early  decayed, 
city  of  Great  Phrygia,  on  the  salt  lake  of  the  same 
name,  between  Celaenae  and  Colossae  (Hagcc 
Oki,mi). 

Anax  ("Aral).  I-  A  giant,  son  of  Uranus  and 
Gaea,  and  father  of  Asterius.  —  2.  An  epithet  of 
the  gods  in  general,  characterising  them  as  the 
rulers  of  the  world  ;  but  the  plural  forms,  "Arcum, 
or  *AvcMrr«t,  or  "Ayaxtt  iraI3(t,  were  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Dioscuri. 

A&ax&gdrat  ('Arafcrydpaj),  a  celebrated  Greek 
philosopher  of  the  Ionian  school,  was  born  at  Clasc- 
menae  in  Ionia,  B.C.  500.  He  gave  up  his  property 
to  his  relations,  as  he  intended  to  devote  his  life  to 
higher  ends,  and  went  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  20; 
here  he  remained  30  years,  and  became  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  time,  such  as  Euripides  and  Pericles.  His 
doctrines  gave  offence  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  Athenians;  and  the  enemies  of  Pericles  availed 
themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  accuse  him  of 
impiety,  b.  c.  450.  It  was  only  through  the  elo- 
quence of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to  death  ; 
but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  5  talents 
t>nd  to  quit  Athens.  He  retired  to  Lampsacus, 
where  he  died  in  428,  at  the  age  of  72.  Anaxa- 


goras  was  dissatisfied  with  the  systems  of  his  pre* 
decesson,  the  Ionic  philosophers,  and  struck  into  a 
new  path.  The  Ionic  philosophers  hiid  endeavoured 
to  explain  nature  and  its  various  phenomena  by  re- 
garding matter  in  its  different  forms  and  modifica- 
tions as  the  cause  of  all  things.  Anax  agora*,  on 
the  other  hand,  conceived  the  necessity  of  seeking 
a  higher  cause,  independent  of  matter,  and  this 
cause  he  considered  to  be  nous  (raCr),  that  is,  mind, 
thought,  or  intelligence. 

Anaxander  ('Ayd^aySpos\  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Eury crates,  fought  in  the  2nd  Messenian  war, 
about  fl.  c.  668. 

Anaxandrldes  (•Ara|ovo>'5i7i).  LSon  of  Thee 
pompus,  king  of  Sparta.  —  2.  King  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Leon,  reigned  from  about  B.C.  560  to  520. 
Having  a  barren  wife  whom  he  would  not  divorce, 
the  ephora  made  him  take  with  her  a  second.  By 
her  he  had  Cleomenes  ;  and  after  this  by  his  first 
wife  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus.  —  8.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  a  na- 
tive of  Camirus  in  Rhodes,  began  to  exhibit  come- 
dies in  B.C.  376.  Aristotle  held  him  in  high  esu-em. 

Anaxarchus  ('A*<a{cff>xof),  *  philosopher  of 
Abdera,  of  the  school  of  Democritus,  accompanied 
Alexander  into  Asia  (b.  c.  334),  and  gained  his 
favour  by  flattery  and  wit.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  (323),  Anaxarchus  was  thrown  by 
shipwreck  into  the  power  of  Nicocreon,  king  of 
Cyprus,  to  whom  he  had  given  mortal  offence,  and 
who  had  him  pounded  to  death  in  a  stone  mortar. 

Aaaxarete  ('A^opeVn),  a  maiden  of  Cyprus, 
remained  unmoved  by  the  love  of  I  phis,  who  at 
last,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  her  door.  She 
looked  with  indifference  at  the  funeral  of  the 
yonth,  but  Venus  changed  her  into  a  stone  statue. 

Anaxlbla  ('Arabia),  daughter  of  Plisthenee, 
sister  of  Agamemnon,  wife  of  Strophiiu,  and  mo- 
ther of  Pylades. 

Anaxlblus  ('Aratf&of),  the  Spartan  admiral 
stationed  at  Byxantium  on  the  return  of  the  Cyrcan 
Greeks  from  Asia,  B.  c.  400.  In  389  he  succeeded 
Dercyllidas  in  the  command  in  the  Aegaean,  but 
fell  in  a  battle  against  Iphicrates,  near  Antandrua, 
in  388. 

AsaxidAmnj  (*Ara$8apos),  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Zeuxidamiis,  lived  to  the  conclusion  of  the  2nd 
Messenian  war,  B.C  668. 

Aaaxllaus  ("Ara#Aao»)  or  AnaxTlas  ('Araft- 
Aar).  1.  Tyrant  of  Rhegium,  of  Mefc&enian  origin, 
took  possession  of  Zancle  in  Sicily  about  B.  c 
494,  peopled  it  with  fresh  inhabitants,  and  changed 
iu  name  into  Messene.  He  died  in  476.-2.  Of 
Byzantium,  surrendered  Byxantium  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  B.  c  408.— 8.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  Plato  and 
Demosthenes.  We  have  a  few  fragments,  and  the 
titles  of  19  of  his  comedies.  —4.  A  physician  nnd 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  born  at  Larissa,  waj 
banished  by  Augustus  from  Italy,  B.  c  28,  on  the 
charge  of  magic, 

Anaximander  (*Ara{(u«y8pof),  of  Miletus,  waa 
bom  B.  a  610  and  died  547,  in  his  64th  year.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  philosophers  of  the  Ionian 
school,  and  the  immediate  successor  of  Thales,  ita 
first  founder*  He  first  used  the  word  ipxh  "> 
denote  the  origin  of  things,  or  rather  the  material 
oat  of  which  they  were  formed :  he  held  that  this 
apxh  was  the  infinite  (to  fcrcipor),  everlasting, 
and  divine,  though  not  attributing  to  it  a  spiritual 
or  intelligent  nature ;  nnd  that  it  was  the  sub- 
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■ta_noe  into  which  all  things  were  resolved  on  their 
dissolution.  He  was  a  careful  observer  of  nature, 
istinguished  by  his  astronomical,  mathe- 
and  peovTnphical  knowledge :  he  is  $aid  to 
have  introduced  the  use  of  the  Gnomon  into  Greece. 

An&ximenes  ('Arafi^errjr).  L  Of  Miletus, 
the  third  in  the  seriee  of  Ionian  philosophers, 
flourished  about  a.  c  544  ;  but  as  he  was  the 
tmcher  of  Anaxagoras.  b.  c.  480,  he  must  have 
lived  to  a  great  age.  He  considered  air  to  be  the 
first  cause  of  all  things,  the  primary  form,  as  it 
were,  of  matter,  into  which  the  other  elements  of 
the  universe  were  resolvable.— 2,  Of  Lampsacua, 
accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia  (a  t 
334),  and  wrote  a  history  of  Philip  of  Macedonia; 
a  history  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  a  history  of 
Greece  in  12  books,  from  the  earliest  mythical 
agvs  down  to  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  lie  also 
enjoyed  great  repntation  as  a  rhetorician,  and  is 
the  author  of  a  scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric,  the 
"PirroiiKi)  vpbt  'AKi^ai  Spoy,  usually  printed  nmon^ 
the  works  of  Aristotle.  He  was  an  enemy  of 
Theophrastus,  and  published  under  the  name  of 
the  latter  a  work  calumniating  Sparta,  Athens, 
and  Thebes,  which  produced  great  exasperation 
against  Theophrastus. 

Axuuarbus  or  «*  (As-ato****  or  -d :  'Ava(ap- 
•*«£*,  Anazarteno*  :  Anaiarba  or  Navena,  Ru.), 
a  considerable  city  of  Cilkia  Campet>tris,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Pyramua,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name.  Augustus  conferred 
upon  it  the  name  of  Caesarea  (ad  Anaxarbum) ; 
and,  on  the  division  of  Cilicia  into  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Prima  and  Secunda,  it  was  made  the  ca- 
pital of  the  latter.  It  was  almost  destroyed  by 
earthquakes  in  the  reigns  of  Justinian  and  Justin, 
Ascaeu  (*At«s£m).  L  Son  of  the  A  rcadian 
Lycurgua  and  Creophile  or  Eurynome,  and  father 
of  Agapenor.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  in  which  he  was 
killed  bv  the  boar.— 2.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Asty- 
palaea  or  Alta,  king  of  the  Leleges  in  Samoa,  hus- 
band of  Samia,  and  father  of  Peruana,  Enodoa, 
Samoa,  Al;tberses,  and  Parthenope.  He  seems  to 
have  beer  confounded  by  some  mythographers 
with  Ana  jus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus.  The  son  of 
s  also  represented  as  one  of  the  Argo- 
and  is  said  to  have  become  the  helmsman  of 
the  ship  j  rgo  after  the  death  of  Tiphys,  A  well- 
known  proverb  is  said  to  have  originated  with  this 
Ancaens.  He  had  been  told  by  a  seer  that  he 
would  not  live  to  taste  the  wine  of  his  vineyard  ; 
and  when  he  was  afterwards  on  the  point  of  drink- 
ing a  cup  of  wine,  the  growth  of  his  own  vineyard, 
he  laughed  at  the  seer,  who,  however,  answered, 
roAAa  ftrra^tt  k6\m6s  t«  kuI  xfiAfwr  ixpttr, 
"  There  is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip."  At  the  same  instant  Ancaeus  was  informed 
that  a  wild  boar  was  near.  He  put  down  hit  cup, 
•rent  oat  against  the  animal,  and  was  killed  by  it 
Aacalites,  a  people  of  Britain,  probably  a  part 
of  the  Annans. 

<t  Ancharfnj,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  a  59, 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law 
of  Caesar.  He  was  praetor  in  56  ;  and  succeeded 
L.  Piso  in  the  province  of  Macedonia. 

Anchesmuj  CAyx«rpdt),  a  hill  not  far  from 
Athens,  with  a  temple  of  Zeus,  who  was  hence 
called  Anckesmius. 

AnchJalA  and  Ins  ('Ayx^v\  L  (AHah\  a 
town  in  Thrace  on  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  border? 
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ofMoesia.— 2.  Also  Anchialoa,  an  ancient  city 
of  Cilicia,  W.  of  the  Cydnus  near  the  coast,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Sardanapalus. 

Anchises  ('Ayxlerni),  son  of  Copys  and  Themis, 
the  daughter  of  Has,  king  of  Dardanus  on  Mount 
Ida.  In  beauty  he  equalled  the  immortal  gods, 
and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Aeneas,  who  is  hence  called 
Anchuiadc*.  The  goddess  warned  him  never  to 
betray  the  real  mother  of  the  child ;  but  as  on  on) 
occasion  he  boasted  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  he  was  struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning 
which  according  to  some  traditions  killed,  but 
according  to  others  only  blinded  or  lamed  him. 
Virgil  in  his  Aeneid  makes  Anchises  survive  the 
capture  of  Troy,  and  Aeneas  carries  his  father  on 
bis  shoulders  from  the  burning  city.  He  further 
relates  that  Anchises  died  soon  after  the  first  ar- 
rival of  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  and  was  buried  on 
mount  Eryx.  This  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
believed  in  Sicily,  for  Anchises  had  a  sanctuary  at 
Egesta,  and  the  funeral  games  celebrated  in  Sicily 
in  his  honour  continued  down  to  a  late  period. 

Anchlsla  £Ayxi<rla\  a  mountain  in  Arcadia, 
N.  W.  of  Man  tinea,  where  Anchises  is  said  to  have 
been  buried,  according  to  one  tradition. 

Ancon  (AtvKoaipvv  'Ayxtitr),  a  harbour  and 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Iris  (Ye*hU-<rmark) 
in  Pontus. 

Ancdna  or  Ancon  (Ayx^y  :  AnconitAnua  :  An- 
cono),  a  town  in  Picenum  on  the  Adriatic  sea, 
lying  in  a  bend  of  the  coast  between  two  promon- 
tories, and  hence  called  Ancon  or  an  u  elbow.*'  It 
was  built  by  theSyracusans,  who  settled  there  about 
B.  c  392,  discontented  with  the  rule  of  the  elder 
Dionysius  ;  and  under  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a 
colony,  it  became  one  of  the  most  important  sea- 
ports of  the  Adriatic,  It  possessed  an  excellent 
harbour,  completed  by  Trajan,  and  it  carried  on  an 
active  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  IUyricum. 
The  town  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Venus 
and  its  purple  dye :  the  surrounding  country  pro- 
duced good  wine  and  wheat 

Ancorarlua  Mons,  a  mountain  in  Mauritania 
Caesarienaia,  S.  of  Caesarea,  abounding  in  citron 
trees,  the  wood  of  which  was  used  by  the  Romans 
for  furniture. 

Ancore.  [Nicaka.] 

Aiicils  Martins,  fourth  king  of  Rome,  reigned 
24  years,  B.  c.  640 — 616,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Numa's  daughter.  He  conquered  the 
Latins,  took  many  Latin  towns,  transported  the 
inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  gave  them  the  Aventbe 
to  dwell  on:  these  conquered  Latins  formed  the 
original  Plebs.  He  also  founded  a  colony  at  Ostia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  ;  built  a  fortress  on  the 
Janiculum  as  a  protection  against  Etruria,  and 
united  it  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  across  the 
Tiber ;  dug  the  ditch  of  the  Quiritcs,  which  was  a 
defence  for  the  open  ground  between  the  Caelian 
and  the  Palatine  ;  and  built  a  prison.  He  was 
succeeded  by^  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

Ancyra  (  Ayidipai  '  Ay Kvpay6sy  Ancyr&nus).  L 
(Angora),  a  city  of  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
39°  56'  N.  lat  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
Galatia  became  a  Roman  province,  Ancyra  was  the 
capital :  it  was  originally  the  chief  city  of  a  Gallic 
tribe  named  the  Tectosages,  whs  came  from  the  S. 
of  France.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  had  the 
name  of  Sebaste,  which  in  Greek  is  equivalent  to 
Augusta  in  Latin.    When  Augustas  recorded  the 
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chief  events  of  bit  life  on  bronze  (ablets  at  Rome, 
4]>e  citizens  of  Ancjra  had  a  copy  made,  which 
tjtbj)  cut  on  marble  blocks  and  placed  at  Ancyra  in 
•  temple  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  Rome.  This 
inscription  is  called  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum. 
The  Latin  inscription  was  first  copied  by  Toume- 
fortin  1701,  and  it  has  been  copied  several  times 
since.  One  of  the  latest  copies  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  who  also  copied  as  much  of  the 
Oree.k  inscription  as  is  legible.  — 2.  A  town  in 
Phrygia  Epictetus  on  the  borders  of  Mysia. 

Andinla  £A*llaAa;  'Avoartfiff,  tA»M*m\  a 
town  in  Messenia,  between  Megalopolis  and  Mes- 
sene,  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  the 
Leleges,  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  in  the  at- 
tend Messenian  war,  and  from  that  time  only  a 
village. 

AndSc&vi,  AndSgivi,  or  Andes,  a  Gallic  people 
N.  of  the  Loire,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
also  called  Juliomagus,  now  Angers. 

Andematunntun.  [Linoonks.] 

Andira  (t«  'Ar&stpa:  'AvStipijvis)%  a  city  of 
Mysia,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Cybele  tar- 
named  'A^wpip-A, 

Anderitum  (AnUrieux),  a  town  of  the  Gabali 
m  Aquitania. 

AndM.  1.  See  Andkcavi.— 2.  (Pieiola\  a 
Tillage  near  Mantua,  the  birth-place  of  Virgil. 

Andocldes  f  AreWoip)*  one  of  the  ten  Attic 
orators,  son  of  Leogoras,  was  born  at  Athens  in 
B.c.467.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and 
wm  a  supporter  of  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens. 
In  436  he  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet 
aent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Corey reans  against  the  Corinthians.  In  415  he 
became  involved  in  t!ie  charge  brought  against 
Alcibiades  for  having  profaned  the  mysteries  and 
mutilated  the  Hermae,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  ; 
but  he  recovered  his  liberty  by  promising  to  reveal 
the  names  of  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  He 
is  said  to  have  denounced  his  own  father  among 
others,  but  to  have  rescued  him  again  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  But  as  Andocides  was  unable  to  clear 
himself  entirely,  he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as 
a  cititen,  and  left  Athens.  He  returned  to  Athens 
on  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the  Four 
Hundred  in  411,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  fly  again. 
In  the  following  year  he  ventured  once  more  to 
return  to  Athens,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he 
delivered  the  speech  still  extant.  On  kit  Return,  in 
which  be  petitioned  for  permission  to  reside  at 
Athena,  but  in  vain.  He  was  thus  driven  into 
exile  a  third  time,  and  went  to  reside  at  Elis.  In 
403  he  again  returned  to  Athens  upon  the  over- 
throw of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus, 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  general  amnesty.  He 
was  now  allowed  to  remain  quietly  at  Athens  for 
the  next  3  years,  but  in  400  his  enemies  ac- 
cused him  of  having  profaned  the  mysteries :  he 
defended  himself  in  the  oration  still  extant,  On  the 
Mysteries,  and  was  acquitted.  In  394  he  was  aent 
as  ambassador  to  Sparta  to  conclude  a  peace,  and 
on  his  return  in  393  he  was  accused  of  illegal  con- 
duct during  his  embassy  (vapawptirGtias)  ;  he 
defended  himself  in  the  extant  speech  On  the 
Peace  with  Lacedaemon,  but  was  found  guilty,  and 
sent  into  exile  for  the  fourth  time.  He  seems  to 
have  died  soon  afterwards  in  exile.  Besides  the 
three  orations  already  mentioned  there  is  a  fourth 
against  Alcibiades,  said  to  have  been  delivered  in 
416,  bat  which  »  in  all  probability  spurious. - 


ANDROMACHE. 

Editions.  In  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators : 
also  separately  by  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich,  1 H38. 

Andraemon  ('Ajtpalpmv).  1.  H  usband  of  Gorge, 
daughter  of  Oeneus  king  of  Calydon,  in  Aetolia, 
whom  he  succeeded,  and  father  of  Tboat,  who  ia 
hence  called  Andmemonuits. — 2.  Son  of  Oxylus, 
and  husband  of  Dryope,  who  was  mother  of  Am* 
phissus  by  Apollo. 

And!rit«Ut  ('AvZplcrKoi),  a  man  of  low  origin, 
who  pretended  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  was  Beized  by  Demetrius,  king  of 
Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome.  He  escaped  from  Rome, 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip,  and  obtained  possession 
of  Macedonia,  B.  C  149.  He  defeated  the  praetor 
Joventius,  but  was  conquered  by  Caerilios  Metel- 
lus,  and  taken  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  latter,  148. 

Andrdclet  (AvBpoKXys),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue and  orator.  He  was  an  enemy  of  Alcibiades  ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  hit  exertions  that  Al- 
cibiades was  banished.  After  this  event,  Androcles 
was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  democratical 
party ;  but  in  B.  a  411  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred. 

Androclot,  the  slave  of  a  Roman  consular,  was 
sentenced  to  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
circus ;  but  a  lion  which  was  let  loose  upon  him, 
instead  of  springing  upon  his  victim,  exhibited 
signs  of  recognition,  and  began  licking  him.  Upon 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  Androclus  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  severity  of  hit  master,  while  in 
Africa,  to  run  away  from  him.  Having  one  day 
taken  refuge  in  a  cave  from  the  heat  of  the  tun,  a 
lion  entered,  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  seeing 
him,  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  hit  paw.  An- 
droclut  found  that  a  large  thorn  had  pierced  it, 
which  he  drew  out,  and  the  lion  was  soon  able  to 
use  his  paw  again.  They  lived  together  for  some 
time  in  the  cave,  the  lion  catering  for  hit  benefac- 
tor. But  at  last,  tired  of  this  savage  life,  Androclus 
left  the  cave,  was  apprehended  by  tome  soldiers, 
brought  to  Rome,  and  condemned  to  the  wild 
beasts.  He  was  pardoned,  and  presented  with  the 
lion,  which  he  used  to  lead  about  the  city. 

AndrSgeos  ('AtSpd>««s),  ton  of  Minos  and 
Pasiphae,  or  Crete,  conquered  all  his  opponents  in 
the  games  of  the  Panathenaea  at  Athens.  This  ex- 
traordinary good  luck,  however,  became  the  cause 
of  his  destruction,  though  the  mode  of  his  death  it 
related  differently.  According  to  tome  accounts 
Aegeus  tent  the  man  he  dreaded  to  fight  against 
the  Marathonian  bull,  who  killed  him  ;  according 
to  others,  be  was  assassinated  by  his  defeated  rivals 
on  his  road  to  Thebes,  whither  he  was  going  to 
take  part  in  a  solemn  contest  A  third  account 
related  that  he  was  assassinated  by  Aegeus  him- 
self. Minos  made  war  on  the  Athenians  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  imposed 
upon  them  the  shameful  tribute,  from  which  they 
were  delivered  by  Thksbub.  He  was  worshipped 
in  Attica  as  a  hero,  and  games  were  celebrated  in 
his  honour  every  year  in  the  Ceramicus.  {Did. 
of  Ant.  art  Androgeonia.) 

Andr6mach5  fA*&pofUxi),  daughter  of  Ec'tion, 
king  of  the  Cilician  Thebes,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  amiable  female  characters  in  the  Iliad. 
Her  father  and  her  7  brothers  were  slain  by 
Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Thebes,  and  her  mother, 
who  had  purchased  her  freedom  by  a  Urge  ransom, 
was  killed  by  Artemis.  She  was  married  to  Hector, 
by  whom  the  had  a  ton  Scamandriua  (AatyanaxA 
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and  fat  whom  the  entertained  the  most  tender 
iove.  On  the  taking  of  Troy  her  ion  was  hurled 
from  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  the  herself  fell  to 
the  share  of  Neoptolemus  (Pyrrhas),  the  ton  of 
Achillea,  who  took  her  to  Epirus,  and  to  whom 
she  bore  3  ton*,  Molossus,  Pielus,  and  Pergamus. 
She  afterwards  married  Helenus,  a  brother  of 
Hector,  who  ruled  over  Cbaonia,  a  part  of  Epirus, 
and  to  whom  she  bore  Ceatrinoa.  After  the  death 
of  Helenas,  she  followed  her  son  Pergamus  to  Asia, 
where  an  hcroum  was  erected  to  her. 

Andrdm&chus  ('AfS^axos).  L  Ruler  of  Tau- 
romenium  in  Sicily  about  B.  c.  344,  and  father  of 
the  historian  TimaeuA— A  Of  Crete,  physician  to 
the  emperor  Nero,  a.  d.  64 — 68  ;  was  the  first 
person  on  whom  the  title  of  Archiater  was  con- 
ferred, and  waa  oelebrated  aa  the  in  renter  of  a 
famous  compound  medicine  and  antidote  called 
Theriaea  Amiromacki,  which  retains  its  place  in 
some  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  to  the  present  day. 
Andromachus  has  left  the  directions  for  making 
this  mixture  in  a  Greek  elegiac  poem,  consisting  of 
174  line*,  edited  by  Tidicaeus,  Tiguri,  1607,  and 
Le  inker,  Norimb.  1754. 

Andromeda  ('ArSpofxitr}\  daughter  of  the 
Aethiopian  king,  Cepheus  and  CassiopCa,  Her 
mother  boasted  that  the  beauty  of  her  daughter 
surpasaed  that  of  the  Nereids,  who  prevailed  on 
Poseidon  to  visit  the  country  by  an  inundation,  and 
a  sea-monster.  The  oracle  of  Ammon  promised 
deliverance  if  Andromeda  was  given  up  to  the 
monster  ;  and  Cepheus,  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  his  people,  chained  Andromeda  to  a  rock. 
Here  she  was  found  and  saved  by  Perseus,  who 
slew  the  monster  and  obtained  her  as  his  wife. 
Andromeda  had  previously  been  promised  to  Phi- 
oeus,  and  thia  gave  rise  to  the  nun  out  fight  of 
Phineua  and  Perseus  at  the  wedding,  in  which  the 
former  and  all  his  associates  were  slain.  (Ov.  Met. 
t.  1,  aeq.)  After  her  death,  ahe  was  placed  among 
the  stars. 

Andronicus  fAKopoyfxoj).   L  Cyrrheatea,  so 
called  from  his  native  place,  Cyrrha,  prottably  lived 
about  B.  C.  100,  and  built  the  octagonal  tower 
at  Athens,  vulgarly  called  **  the  tower  of  the 
winda"  (see  Diet  of  AmL  p.  616,  2d  ed_,  where 
a  drawing  of  the  building  is  given).  —  2.  Liviua 
Andr aniens,   the  earliest  Roman  poet,  was  a 
Greek,  probably  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  the 
alave  of  M.  Liviua  Salinator,  by  whom  he  was 
manumitted,  and   from  whom   he  received  the 
Roman  name  Liviua.    He  obtained  at  Rome  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  He 
wrote  both  tragedies  and  comedies  in  Latin,  and 
we  still  possess  the  title*  and  fragments  of  at  least 
14  of  hi*  dramas,  all  of  which  were  borrowed 
from  the  Greek :  his  first  drama  was  acted  in  u.  c 
240.    He  also  wrote  an  Odytsey  in  the  Saturn ian 
verse  and  Ifymns.    (See  Diintser,  Livii  Andrvnici 
Fragmenta  cotUda,  Ac  Berlin,  1835.)—  3.  Of 
Rhodes,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  at  Rome,  about 
S.C.  68.  He  published  a  new  edition  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  library  of  A  pell  icon,  and  which  were 
brought  to  Rome  by  Sulla  with  the  rest  of  Apelli- 
con*s  library  in  EC.  84.    Tyrannio  commenced 
this  task,  bnt  apparently  did  not  do  much  towards 
it.    The  arrangement  which  Andronicus  made  of 
Aristotle*  writing*  seems  to  be  the  one  which 
tonus  the  basis  of  our  present  editions.    He  wrote 
many  commentaries  upon  the  work*  of  Aristotle  ; 


but  none  of  these  is  extant,  for  the  paraphrase  of 
the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  it  ascribed  to  An- 
dronicus of  Rhodes,  was  written  by  some  one  else, 
and  may  have  been  the  work  of  Andronicus  Cal- 
liatua  of  Thessalonica,  who  was  professor  in  Italy, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century. 

Andr5p61i*  ('Av&p&r  *6ka :  Ckulmr\  a  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Canopie 
branch  of  the  Nile,  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Andropolites,  and,  under  the  Romans,  the  station  of 
a  legion. 

Andros  f Ariso* :  "Av8p*o  j  :  A  ndro\  the  most 
northerly  and  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Cy- 
cladea,  8.  E.  of  Euboea,  21  mile*  long  and  8  broad, 
early  attained  importance,  and  colonized  Acanthus 
and  Stagira  about  bwc.  654.  It  waa  taken  by 
the  Persian*  in  their  invasion  of  Greece,  was  after- 
wards subject  to  the  Athenians,  at  a  later  time  to 
the  Macedonians,  and  at  length  to  Attalu*  IIL, 
king  of  Pergamus,  on  whose  death  (b.  a  133)  it 
passed  with  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  the  Ro- 
man*. It  was  celebrated  for  it*  wine,  whence  the 
whole  island  was  regarded  as  sacred  to  Dionysus. 
Its  chief  town,  also  called  Andros,  contained  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Dionysus,  and  a  harbour  of  the 
name  of  Gaureleon,  and  a  fort  Gaurion. 

Androtlon  ('AvtpoT(i»y).  1.  An  Athenian  ora- 
tor, and  a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  against 
whom  the  latter  delivered  an  oration,  which  is  still 
extant.  —  2.  The  author  of  an  Atthis,  or  a  work 
on  the  history  of  Attica. 

AnemSrea,  afterwards  Anemolea  ('Aw/tayMM, 
'ArtfUtfActa :  'Artfmpttis),  a  town  on  a  hill  on  the 
border*  of  Phoci*  and  Delphi 

A ne murium  CAvtpovptov :  Amanuir,  Rn.),  a 
town  and  promontory  at  the  S.  point  of  Cilicia,  op- 
posite to  Cyprus. 

Augerona  or  Angoronla,  a  Roman  goddess,  re- 
specting whom  we  have  different  statements,  some 
representing  her  as  the  goddess  of  silence,  other* 
as  the  goddeas  of  anguish  and  fear,  that  is,  the  god- 
dess who  not  only  produces  this  state  of  mind,  but 
also  relieves  men  from  it  Her  statue  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Volupia,  with  her  mouth  bound  and 
sealed  up.  Her  festival,  A*geronalia,  was  cele- 
brated yearly  on  the  12th  of  December. 

Aug! te*  ('Ayyfrnj:  Anghista)t  a  river  in  Ma- 
cedonia, flowing  into  the  Strymon. 

Angttla  or  Angultla,  a  goddess  worshipped  by 
the  Martians  and  Marrubians,  who  lived  about  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Fucinus. 

Angli  or  Angl^i  a  German  people  of  the  race 
of  the  Suevi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  after- 
wards passed  over  with  the  Saxons  into  Britain, 
which  was  called  after  them  England.  [Saxones.J 
A  portion  of  them  appear  to  have  settled  in  An- 
gela in  Schleswig. 

AngTivarii,  a  German  people  dwelling  on  both 
sides  of  the  Visurgis  (  Weser),  separated  from  the 
Cherusci  by  an  agger  or  mound  of  earth.  The 
name  is  usually  derived  from  A  u<jem,  that  is,  mea- 
dows. They  were  generally  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Romans,  but  rebelled  in  ▲.  o.  16,  and 
were  subdued.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury they  extended  their  territories  southwards, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Chamart,  took  pos- 
session of  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Bructeri,  S. 
and  E.  of  the  Lippe,  the  Angaria  or  Engern  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Anicetu*,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  and  formerly  his 
tutor,  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  the  execu- 
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tion  of  many  of  his  crimes:  he  was  afterwards 
banished  to  Sardinia  where  he  died. 

Anlclus  Gail  us.  [Galli/*.] 

Anlgrus  ("Ayrypot:  Mavro-Potamo),  a  small 
river  in  the  Triphylian  Elis,  the  Minye'ius  (Me 
fi^roi)  of  Homer  (//.  xi  721 ),  rises  in  M.  Lapi- 
thas,  and  flows  into  the  Ionian  sea  near  Samicum  : 
its  waters  have  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  its  fish 
we  not  eatable.  Near  Samicum  was  a  cave  sacred 
to  the  Nymphs  Anigrides  ('AvtyplSts  or  'AvrypiA- 
3«*).  where  persons  with  cutaneous  diseases  were 
cured  by  the  waters  of  the  river. 

Anio,  anciently  Allien  (hence  Gen.  Anieuis : 
Temrone  or  Is Artier*),  a  river,  the  most  celebrated 
•f  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Hernici  near  Treba  (7Vwi),  flows  first 
N  W.  and  then  S.W.  through  narrow  mountain- 
valleys,  receives  the  brook  Digentia  (Lioenxa) 
iiiove  Tibnr,  forms  at  Tibur  beautiful  water-falls 
'  .•nee  praecrps  Anio%  Hor.  Cam.  i.  7.  13),  and 
'■m-j,  forming  the  boundary  between  Latium  and 
hf  land  of  the  Sabines,  into  the  Tiber,  3  miles 
»bove  Rome,  where  the  town  of  Antemnae  stood. 
The  water  of  the  Anio  was  conveyed  to  Rome  by 
»wo  Aqueducts,  the  Anio  veins  and  Anio  novus. 
s.-e  /Met.  of  Ami.  pp.  1 10,  1 1 1,  2d  ed.) 

Anlus  ("Awoj),  son  of  Apollo  by  Crettsa,  or 
Khoeo,  and  priest  of  Apollo  at  Delos.  By  Dryope 
»!'■  had  three  daughters,  Oenn,  Spermo,  and  Elais, 
to  whom  Dionysus  gave  the  power  of  producing  at 
will  any  quantity  of  wine,  corn,  and  oil, —  whence 
they  were  called  Oevo(r8fxie.  With  these  neces- 
saries they  are  said  to  have  supplied  the  Greeks 
during  the  first  9  years  of  the  Trojan  war.  After 
the  fall  of  Troy,  Aeneas  was  kindly  received  by 
Anius. 

Anna,  daughter  of  Bel  us  and  sister  of  Kdo. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  fled  from  Carthage 
to  Italy,  where  she  was  kindly  received  by  Aeneas. 
Here  she  excited  the  jealousy  of  Lavinia,  and 
being  warned  in  a  dream  by  Dido,  she  fled  and 
threw  herself  into  the  river  Numicins.  Henceforth 
the  was  worshipped  as  the  nymph  of  that  river 
under  the  name  of  Anna  Pkrbnna.  There  are 
v  urious  other  stories  respecting  the  origin  of  her 
*  orship.  Ovid  relates  that  she  was  considered  by 
s.>tn.-  as  Luna,  by  others  as  Themis,  by  others  as 
In,  daughter  of  Inachus,  by  others  as  the  Anna  of 
it  villae.  who  supplied  the  plebs  with  food,  when 
they  seceded  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  (Ov.  Fast.  iii. 
-V»3.)  Her  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  16th  of 
March.  She  was  in  reality  an  old  Italian  divinity, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  giver  of  life,  health,  and 
plenty,  as  the  goddess  whose  powers  were  most 
manifest  at  the  return  of  spring  when  her  festival 
was  celebrated.  The  identification  of  this  goddess 
with  Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  is  undoubtedly  of 
late  origin. 

Anna  Comnena,  daughter  of  Alexis  I.  Comne- 
nus  (reigned  A.  D.  1081  — 1118),  wrote  the  life  o 
her  father  Alexis  in  15  books,  which  is  one  of  the 
must  interestirg  and  valuable  histories  of  the  By- 
xantine  literature. —  Editions.  By  Possinus,  Paris, 
1651  ;  by  Schopen,  Bonn,  1839. 

Ann  alia,  a  cognomen  of  the  Villia  Gens,  first 
acquired  by  L.  Villius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  in 
it  < .  i  79,  because  he  introduced  a  law  fixing  the 
year  (annus)  at  which  it  was  lawful  for  a  person 
to  be  a  candidate  for  each  of  the  public  offices. 

M.  Anneiua,  legate  of  M.  Cicero  during  his 
government  of  Cilicia,  a  c  51. 
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T.  Anniaaua,  a  Roman  poet,  lived  in  the  time 
of  T  raj  an   and  Hadrian,  and  wrote  Fescennine 

verses. 

Annicerifl  CAvriictpts),  a  Cyrenaic  philosopher, 

of  whom  the  ancients  have  left  us  contradictor* 
accounts.  Many  modem  writers  have  supposed 
that  there  were  two  philosophers  of  this  name,  the 
one  contemporary  with  Plato,  whom  be  is  said  to 
have  ransomed  for  20  minae  from  Dionysios  ol 
Syracuse,  and  the  other  with  Alexander  the  Great 

Annlus  Cimber.  [Cimbkr.] 

Annlus  Milo.  [Mita] 

Anaer,  a  poet  of  the  Augustan  age,  a  friend  ol 
the  triumvir  M.  Antonius,  and  one  of  the  detractors 
of  VirgiL  Hence  Virgil  plays  upon  his  name  { AW. 
ix.  86).    Ovid  (Trist.  ii.  435)  calls  him  prooast. 

Anaibarii  or  Ampsivarii,  a  German  people, 
originally  dwelt  S.  of  the  Bructeri,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Ems  and  the  Weser :  driven  out  of 
their  country  by  the  Chauci  in  the  reign  of  Nrro 
(a.  d.  59),  they  asked  the  Romans  for  permission 
to  settle  in  the  Roman  territory  between  the  Khinr 
and  the  Yssel,  but  when  their  request  was  refused 
they  wandered  into  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
the  Chem<ci,  and  were  at  length  extirpated,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus.  We  find  their  name,  however, 
among  the  Franks  in  the  time  of  Julian. 

Antae5pdiia  ('ArraiSroAis :  nr.  Gau-eLKtUr). 
an  ancient  city  of  Upper  Egypt  (the  Theha'i* ),  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Nile,  but  at  some  distance  from 
the  river,  was  the  capita]  of  the  Nomos  Antaeopo 
lites,  and  one  of  the  chief  scats  of  the  worship  of 
Osiris. 

Antaeus  f Arraioj),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Oe,  a 
mighty  giant  and  wrestler  in  Libya,  whose  strength 
was  invincible  so  long  as  he  remained  in  contact 
with  his  mother  earth.  The  strangers  who  came 
to  his  country  were  compelled  to  wrestle  with  him  ; 
the  conquered  were  slain,  and  out  of  their  skulls  he 
built  a  house  to  Poseidon.  Hercules  discovered 
the  source  of  his  strength,  lifted  him  from  the  earth, 
and  crushed  him  in  the  air.  The  tomb  of  Antaeus 
(Aniaei  coll  is),  which  formed  a  moderate  hill  in 
the  shape  of  a  man  stretched  out  at  full  length, 
was  shown  near  the  town  of  Tingis  in  Mauri  tania 
down  to  a  late  period. 

Antagoras  (  Awsryopour),  of  Rhodes,  flourish,  d 
about  B.C.  270,  a  friend  of  Antigonus  Gnnauis 
and  a  contemporary  of  Arams.  He  wrote  am  epic 
peem  entitled  Thehuis.  and  also  epigrams  of  which 
specimens  are  still  extant 

Antalcldae  ('AiTaAafoai),  a  Spartan,  son  of 
Leon,  is  chiefly  known  by  the  celebrated  treaty 
concluded  with  Persia  in  nc.  387,  usually  called 
the  peace  of  Antalcida*,  since  it  was  the  fruit  of 
his  diplomacy.  According  to  this  treaty  all  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  together  with  Claso 
menae  and  Cyprus,  were  to  belong  to  the  Persian 
king:  the  Athenians  were  allowed  to  retain  only 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros ;  and  all  the  other 
Greek  cities  were  to  be  independent 

Antander  {"AmavSpos),  brother  of  Agathoclea, 
king  of  Syracuse,  wrote  the  life  of  his  brother. 

Antandrus  (* Ait  a*opo  r :  'ArrdrSpiot:  Aniam- 
dro)t  a  city  of  Great  Mysia,  on  the  Adramyttiaa 
Gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida  ;  an  Aeolian  colony. 
Virgil  represents  Aeneas  as  touching  here  after 
leaving  Troy  (Aen.  iii.  106). 

An  tar  ad  us  ('ArrdpaSor :  Tbrtosa),  a  town  on 
the  N.  border  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  the  island  of 
Anuiua. 
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or  Anfla  ("Ajtski),  daughter  of  the  Ly- 
cian  king  Iobates,  wife  of  Proetus  of  Argos.  She 
Is  also  called  Stheneboea.  Respecting  her  love  for 
Btileruphontcs,  see  Bkllxuophontss. 

Anteamae  ( Antcmnas,  -atis),  an  ancient  Sabine 
town  at  the  junction  of  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber, 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  earliest  times. 

An  tan  or  fAsr^swp).  L  A  Ttojaa,  son  of  Ac- 
crete* and  Cleomestra,  and  husband  of  Tbeana 
According  to  Homer,  he  wme  one  of  the  wisest 
among  the  elders  at  Troy :  he  received  Mcnelaus 
and  Ulysses  into  his  house  when  they  came  to 
Troy  as  ambassadors,  and  advised  his  fellow-sitiiena 
to  restore  Helen  to  Menclau*.  Thus  he  it  repre- 
sented as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  when  sent  to 
Agamemnon,  just  before  the  taking  of  Troy,  to 
negotiate  peace,  he  concerted  a  plan  of  delivering 
the  city,  and  even  the  palladium,  into  the  hands 
the  Greek*.  On  the  capture  of  Troy  Anterior  was 
•pared  by  the  Greeks.  His  history  after  this  event 
is  related  differently.  Some  writers  relate  that  he 
founded  a  new  kingdom  at  Troy  ;  according  to 
others,  he  embarked  with  Mcnelaus  and  Helen, 
was  carried  to  Libya,  and  settled  at  Cyrene ;  while 
a  third  account  states  that  he  went  with  the  Heneti 
to  Thrace,  and  thence  to  the  western  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  where  the  foundation  of  Patavium  and 
several  towns  is  ascribed  to  him.  The  sons  and 
descendants  of  An  tenor  were  called  A  ntendrviae. 
—  2.  Son  of  Euphranor,  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
made  the  first  bronze  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  which  the  Athenians  set  op  in  the 
Ceramlcus,  B.  c.  609.  These  statues  were  carried 
off  to  Susa  by  Xerxes,  and  their  place  was  supplied 
by  others  made  either  by  Callias  or  by  Praxiteles. 
After  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Alexander  the  Great 
at  the  statues  back  to  Athens,  where  they  were 

set  up  in  the  Ceramlcns. 
Anteros.  [Eros.] 
Antevorta,  also  called  Porrima  or  Prorsa,  to- 
gether with  Postvorta,  are  described  either  as  the 
two  sisters  or  companions  of  the  Roman  goddess 
Cannenta  ;  but  originally  they  were  only  two  at- 
tributes of  the  one  goddess  Cannenta,  the  former 
describing  her  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  the 
latter  that  of  the  past,  analogous  to  the  two-headed 
Janus. 

AnthSdSn  ('A»-*nWr:  'At^SdWr:  Lnhui9\ 
a  town  of  Boeotia  with  a  harbour,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Euboean  sea,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Memphis,  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  Anthedon, 
or  from  Anthedon,  son  of  Glaucus,  who  was  here 
changed  into  a  god.  (Ov.  MeL  vil  232,  xiii.  905.) 
The  inhabitants  chiefly  lived  by  fishing. 

An  then!  us,  emperor  of  the  West,  a.  d.  467 — 
472,  was  killed  on  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Ricimer, 
who  made  Olybrius  emperor. 

A&theznus  ('Ay$*povi  -cvvtoi  :  *AvOtfio<&<rtoi), 
a  Macedonian  town  in  Chalcidice. 

An  them  Asia  or  Anthemtu  ('Aswe^owfa),  a 
city  of  Mesopotamia,  S.W.  of  Edessa,  and  a  little 
E."of  the  Euphrates.  The  surrounding  district 
was  called  by  the  same  name,  but  was 
included  under  the  name  of  Osrhosks. 

A&theni  ('Ar0firn),  a  place  in  Cynuria,  in  the 
Peloponnesus. 

AnthyUst  (*ArOvWa\  a  considerable  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  near  the  month  of  the  Canopic  branch 
of  the  Nile,  below  Naucratis,  the  revenues  of  which, 
under  the  Persians,  were  assigned  to  the  wife  of 
°f  fy)'?1*  *°  provide  her 
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Antlas,  Q.  Valerius,  a  Roman  historian,  flou- 
rished about  b.  c  80,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  those  of  Sulla.  He 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  Livy,  who  speaks  of 
him  as  the  most  lying  of  all  the  annalists,  and  sel- 
dom mentions  his  name  without  terms  of  reproach  : 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Livy*  judgment  is 
correct. 

Anticlea  (*Arrf«acia),  daughter  of  Autolycns, 
wife  of  Laertes,  and  mother  of  Ulysses,  died  of 
grief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  Son.  It  is  said 
that  before  marrying  Laertes,  she  lived  on  intimate 
terms  with  Sisyphus ;  whence  Euripides  calls 
Ulysses  a  son  of  Sisyphus. 

Aaticlldes  CArrutAc/Snr),  of  Athens,  lived  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  entitled  Notti  (NoVtoi),  containing  an 
account  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  their  my- 
thical expeditions. 

Antlcyra,  more  anciently  Anticirrha  ('Arrf- 
Kijpa,  or  'Ayrucupa :  'ArriKvpcfa,  ' hrrut vpeuoi). 
L  (A$pra  Spitia),  a  town  in  Phocis,  with  a  harbour 
on  a  peninsula  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sinus  Anticy- 
ranus,  a  bay  of  the  Crissaean  gulf,  called  in  ancient 
times  Cyparissus.  It  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
importance  under  the  Romans.— 2.  A  town  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  Spercbeus,  not  far  from  its  mouth. 
Both  towns  were  celebrated  for  their  hellebore,  the 
chief  remedy  in  antiquity  for  madness  :  hence  the 
proverb,  *Kmutl$as  <rt  S<7,  when  a  person  acted 
senselessly,  and  Kaviijct  Anticyram*  (Hor.  Sat.  ii 
3.  166U 

An'Jgonea  fAsrryrrirr),  a  general  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  whose  death  he  obtained  the  satrapy 
of  Susiana,  and  espoused  the  side  of  Eumenes.  On 
the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  a.  c  316,  Antigenes  fell 
kite  the  bands  of  his  enemy  Antigouus,  and  was 
burnt  alive  by  him. 

Antigenldas  ('AmytviBai),  a  Theban,  a  cele- 
brated flute-player,  and  m  poet,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great 

Antigone  ('Airrye'ri}),  daughter  of  Oedipus  by 
his  mother  Jocaste,  and  sister  of  Ismene,  and  of 
Eteocles  and  Polynlces.  In  the  tragic  story  of 
Oedipus  Antigone  appears  as  a  noble  maiden,  with 
a  truly  heroic  attachment  to  her  father  and  brothers. 
When  Oedipus  had  blinded  himself,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  quit  Thebes,  be  was  accompanied  by  An- 
tigone, who  remained  with  him  till  he  died  in  Co- 
lonus,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.  After  her 
two  brothers  had  killed  each  other  in  battle,  nnd 
Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  would  not  allow  Poly 
nices  to  be  buried,  Antigone  alone  defied  the  ty- 
rant, and  buried  the  body  of  her  brother.  Creon 
thereupon  ordered  her  to  be  shut  up  in  a  subterra- 
neous cave,  where  she  killed  herself.  Haemon, 
the  son  of  Creon,  who  was  in  love  with  her,  killed 
himself  by  her  side. 

Antigonea  and  -la  ('ArrryoVsta,  *Arrryoi'la). 
L  (TepeUnt),  a  town  in  Epirus  (lltyricum),  at  the 
junction  of  a  tributary  with  the  Aous,  and  near  a 
narrow  pass  of  the  Acroceraunian  mountains  —3. 
A  Macedonian  town  in  Chalcidice.-— 3.  See  Man- 
tii*ma.— 4.  A  town  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria, 
founded  by  Antigonus  as  the  capital  of  his  empire 
(n.  c  306),  but  most  of  its  inhabitants  were  trans- 
ferred by  Seleucus  to  Antiochia,  which  was  built 
in  iu  neighbourhood.— 5.  A  town  in  Bithynia, 
afterwards  Nicaea,  —  6.  A  town  in  the  Troaa. 
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Antigonus  ('ArTfyoiw).  L  King  of  Asu, 
surnamed  the  One-eyed,  eon  of  Philip  of  Elymiotis, 
and  father  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  by  Stra- 
tonlce.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  in  the  division  of  the  empire  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  (a.  c  323),  he  reeeired  the 
proTinoes  of  the  Greater  Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pam- 
l>hyliaw  On  the  death  of  the  regent  Anti  pater  in 
519,  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Asia,  In 
816  he  defeated  and  pot  Eumencs  to  death,  after 
a  struggle  of  nearly  3  yean.  From  313  to  31 1 
be  earned  on  war,  with  Tarring  success,  against 
Seleueus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus. 
By  the  peace  made  in  311,  Antigonus  was  allowed 
to  hare  the  government  of  all  Asia ;  but  peace  did 
not  last  more  than  a  year.  After  the  defeat  of 
Ptolemy's  fleet  in  306,  Antigonus  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus,  and  Seleueus.  In  the  same  year 
Antigonus  invaded  Egypt,  but  was  compelled  to 
retreat.  His  son  Demetrius  carried  on  the  war  with 
success  against  Cassander  in  Greece  ;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Asia  to  the  assistance  of  his 
father,  against  whom  Cassander,  Seleueus,  Ptolemy, 
and  Lysimachus,  had  formed  a  fresh  confederacy. 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  defeated  by  Lysi- 
machus at  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  in 
301.  Antigonus  fell  in  the  battle  in  the  81st  year 
of  his  age.  — 2.  Oonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes, and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  Macedonia  after  his  father's 
death  in  Asia  in  B.C  283,  but  he  did  not  obtain 
possession  of  the  throne  till  277.  He  was  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom  by  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  in  273,  but 
recovered  it  in  the  following  year:  he  was  again 
expelled  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus  and 
n^ain  recovered  his  dominions.  He  attempted  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  Achaean  league,  and 
died  in  239.  He  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius  II. 
H  is  surname  Oonatas  is  usually  derived  from  Gon- 
nos  or  Gonni  in  Thessaly ;  but  some  think  that 
Oonatas  is  a  Macedonian  word,  signifying  an  iron 
plate  protecting  the  knee.  — 8.  Doaon  (so  called 
because  he  was  always  about  to  give  but  never 
did),  son  of  Demetrius  of  Cyrene,  and  grandson  of 
Demetrius  Foliorcetes.  On  the  death  of  Deme- 
trius II.  in  a.  c  229,  he  was  left  guardian  of  his 
son  Philip,  but  he  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius, 
and  became  king  of  Macedonia  himself.  He  sup- 
ported Aratus  and  the  Achaean  league  against 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  whom  be  defeated  at 
Bellas ia  in  221,  and  took  Sparta.  On  his  return 
to  Macedonia,  he  defeated  the  Illyrians,  and  died  a 
few  days  afterwards,  220. —4.  Xing  of  Judaea, 
sou  of  Aristobulus  IL,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by 
the  Parthians  in  a.  c  40,  but  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Sosius,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  the  latter  in  37.-5.  Of  Carystus, 
lived  at  Alexandria  about  a.  c  250,  and  wrote 
a  work  etill  extant,  entitled  Hutoriae  Mirabuet, 
which  is  only  of  value  from  its  preserving  extracts 
from  other  and  better  works.  —  E<i \i\om.  By  J. 
Beckmann,  Lips.  1791,  and  by  Westermann  in 
his  ParadoxograpM*  Brans.  1839. 

Antlllbanui  ('ArriXiCorot :  Jebd-e+£ieikh  or 
Anti-Lthamm),  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Pa- 
lestine, Phoenicia,  and  Syria,  parallel  to  Libnnus 
(/yvV/non),  which  it  exceeds  in  height.  Its  highest 
s&mmit  is  M.  Hermon  (also  Jebel-e*-Skrik)i). 

Antflcchua  (*A*tUox<*),  •°°  °f  Nestor  and 
Anaxibia  or  Euiydice,  accompanied  his  father  to 
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Troy,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
He  was  slain  before  Troy  by  Meranon  the  Ethio- 
pian, and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  friends 
Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

An  tT machos  (*Arrfpoxot).  L  A  Trojan,  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  not  to  surrender  Helen  to 
the  Greeks,  He  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom 
were  put  to  death  by  Menelaus.  —8.  Of  Claros  or 
Colophon,  a  Greek  epic  and  elegiac  poet,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Claros,  but  was  called  a  Co- 
lophonian,  because  Claros  belonged  to  Colophon. 
{Clanus  potto,  Or.  Tritt.  L  6.  1.)  He  flourished 
towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  his 
chief  work  was  an  epic  poem  of  great  length  called 
Thtbais  (Bntfafi).  Antimachus  was  one  of  the 
forerunners  of  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  school, 
who  wrote  more  for  the  learned  than  for  the  public 
at  large.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians  assigned 
to  him  the  second  place  among  the  epic  poets,  and 
the  emperor  Hadrian  preferred  his  works  even  to 
those  of  Homer.  He  also  wrote  a  celebrated  ele- 
giac poem  called  Lytie,  which  was  the  name  of  his 
wife  or  mistress,  as  well  as  other  works.  There 
was  likewise  a  tradition  that  be  made  a  recension 
of  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

Astin&dpSlis  ('Avrtroov  tq\is  or  'Ayrutwta : 
Enstnr^  Ru.),  a  splendid  city,  built  by  Hadrian, 
in  memory  of  his  favourite  Axtinocs,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Boss, 
in  Middle  Egypt  (Heptanomis).  It  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Nomos  Antinoites,  and  had  an  oracle  of 
the  goddess  Besa. 

Antinous  ('Arriroot).  L  Son  of  Eupithes  of 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  wns 
slain  by  Ulysses.  — 2.  A  youth  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  born  at  Claudiopolis  in  Bithynia,  was  the 
favourite  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  his  com- 
panion in  all  his  journeys.  He  was  drowned  in 
the  Nile,  a.  D.  122,  whether  accidentally  or  on 
purpose,  is  uncertain.  The  grief  of  the  emperor 
knew  no  bounds.  He  enrolled  Antinous  amongst 
the  gods,  caused  a  temple  to  be  erected  to  him  at 
Mantin&i,  and  founded  the  city  of  Antinoopolis 
in  honour  of  him.  A  large  number  of  works  of  art 
of  all  kinds  were  executed  in  his  honour,  and  many 
of  them  are  still  extant. 

AntlScMa  and  -8a  (*Arriox«<a :  *Am«x«0s 
and  -4xtu>i*  fom,  'Amaxlt  and  -6xi(T<ra*  Antioche"- 
nui),  the  name  of  several  cities  of  Asia,  16  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  Seleueus  I. 
Nicator,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  father  An- 
tiochus.  L  A  Epidaphnaa,  or  ad  Daphnem,  or 
ad  Orontem  (VL  M  Ad^rp:  so  called  from  a 
neighbouring  grove:  *A  M  'OpoVrp:  Antdcia, 
Ru.),  the  capital  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  long  the  chief  city  of  Asia  and  perhaps  of  the 
world,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  about 
20  miles  (geog.)  from  the  sea,  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
about  10  miles  long  and  6  or  6  broad,  enclosed  by 
the  ranges  of  Amanus  on  the  N.W.  and  Casius  on 
the  S.E.  It  was  built  by  Seleueus  Nicator,  about 
b.  c.  300,  and  peopled  chiefly  from  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Aktioonia.  It  flourished  so  rapidly 
as  soon  to  need  enlargement  ;  and  other  additions 
were  again  made  to  it  by  Seleueus  II.  Calltnicua 
(about  B.C.  2i0),  and  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes 
(about  b.  c.  1 70).  Hence  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Tetrapolis  (rerpowoXit,  *.«.  4  citie$).  Besides 
being  the  capital  of  the  greatest  kingdom  of  the 
world,  it  had  a  considerable  commerce,  the  Orontes 
being  navigable  up  to  the  city,  and  the  high  road  be- 
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ttrpen  Asia  and  Europe  patting  through  it.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  residrnce  of  the  procon- 
suls of  Syria  ;  it  was  favoured  and  visited  by 
rrnpcrort ;  and  was  made  a  colon ia  with  the  Jus 
ItaJicum  by  Antoninus  Pius.  It  was  one  of  the 
earliest  strongholds  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  the  first 
place  where  the  Christian  name  was  used  (Acts, 
xi.  26)  ;  the  centra  of  missionary  efforts  in  the 
Apostolic  age  ;  and  the  see  of  one  of  the  four  chief 
bishop*,  who  were  called  Patriarchs.  Though  far 
inferior  to  Alexandria  as  a  seat  of  learning,  yet  it 
derived  some  distinction  in  this  respect  from  the 
teaching  of  Libanius  and  other  sophists  ;  and  its 
eminence  in  art  is  attested  by  the  beautiful  gema 
and  medals  still  found  among  its  ruins.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Persian  king  Chosroca  (a.  D.  £40 ), 
Int  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  who  gave  it  the  new  name 
ofTh?Qp61is  (eswraWi).  The  ancient  walls 
which  still  surround  the  insignificant  modern  town 
are  probably  those  built  by  Justinian.  The  name 
of  Antiocbia  was  also  given  to  the  surrounding 
district,  Le>  the  N.W.  part  of  Syria,  which  bor- 
dered upon  Cilicia.  —  8.  A.  ad  Maeandram  ('A 
» phi  Maiav&fKf:  nr.  Kex»ai«sr,  Ru.),  a  city  of 
Caria,  on  the  Maeander,  built  by  Antiochus  I. 
Soter  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Pythopolis.  — 
8.  A.  Piaidiaa  or  ad  Piiidiam  ("A.  That&las  or 
»poj  Tluri&'i^ ),  a  considerable  city  on  the  borders  of 
Phrygia  Paroreios  and  Pisidia  ;  built  by  colonists 
from  Magnesia ;  declared  a  free  city  by  the  Ro- 
mans aftor  their  victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great 
(b.c  189)  ;  made  a  colony  under  Augustus,  and 
railed  Caesarea.  It  waa  celebrated  for  the  wor- 
ship and  the  great  temple  of  Men  Arcaeus  (Mh» 
'A^teubi,  the  Phrygian  Moon-god),  which  the 
Romans  suppressed. —  4.  A.  Margiana  ('A  Map- 
ytmrt\ :  Mtru  Skai  Jehan  >),  a  city  in  the  Persian 
province  of  Margiana,  on  the  riTer  Margus,  founded 
by  Alexander,  and  at  first  called  Alexandria  ;  de- 
stroyed by  the  barbarians,  rebuilt  by  Antiochus  I. 
Soter.  and  called  Antiochia.  It  was  beautifully 
situated,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  70  stadia 
(about  8  miles)  in  circuit.  Among  the  less  im- 
portant cities  of  the  name  were :  (5.)  A  ad  Tau- 
nun  ha  Commagene  ;  (6.)  A  ad  Cragum,  and 
(7.)  A.  ad  Pyramum,  in  Cilicia.  The  following 
Antiochs  are  better  known  by  other  names :  A  ad 
Saruat  [Adana]  ;  A  Characenes  [Chahax]  ; 
A  Callirrho*  [Edx&sa]  ;  A  ad  Hippum  (Oa- 
dara]  ;  A  Mygdoniae  [Nisiaia];  in  Cilicia 
[Taasus]  ;  in  Caria  or  Lydia  [TaaLLBs]. 

Antiochus  ('Arrfox0*)*    I*  A"i»v*  of  Syria. 

L  Soter  (reigned  a.  &  280—261),  was  the 
son  of  S  el  cue  as  L,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  the  Seleucidae.  He  married  his  step- 
mother Stratonke,  with  whom  he  fell  violently  in 
loTe,  and  whom  hij  father  surrendered  to  him.  He 
fed  in  battle  against  the  Gauls  in  261.  —  2.  Theos 
(a.  c  261 — 246),  son  and  successor  of  No.  1.  The 
Milesians  gave  him  his  surname  of  Thtos,  because 
he  delivered  thein  from  their  tyrant,  Timarchus. 
He  carried  on  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Egypt,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
his  putting  away  his  wife  Laodlce,  and  marrying 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy.  After  the  death 
cf  Ptolemy,  he  recalled  Laodiee,  but  in  revenge  for 
the  insult  she  had  received,  she  caused  Antiochus 
and  Berenice  to  be  murdered.  During  the  reign  of 
Antiochus,  Araaces  founded  the  Parthian  empire 
(250),  and  Tbeodotua  established  an  independent 
kingdom  at  Bactria,    He  was  succeeded  by  bis 
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son  r^eleucuaCallinicua,  His  younger  son  Antiochus 
Hierax  also  assumed  the  crown,  and  carried  on 
war  some  years  with  his  brother.  [Sblbccus  11.1 
—  8.  The  Great  (a  c.  223—187),  second  son 
of  Seleucus  Callinicua,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  when 
he  was  only  in  his  15th  year.  After  defeating 
(220)  Molon,  satrap  of  Media,  and  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, satrap  of  Persia,  who  had  attempted  to  make 
themselves  independent,  he  carried  on  war  against 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to 
obtain  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  bat 
was  obliged  to  cede  these  provinces  to  Ptolemy,  in 
consequence  of  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Raphia 
near  Gara,  in  217.  He  next  marched  against 
Achaeus,  who  had  revolted  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
whom  he  put  to  death,  when  he  fell  into  his  hands 
in  214.  [AcHABUa.]  Shortly  after  this  he  was 
engaged  for  7  years  (212 — 205)  in  an  attempt 
to  regain  the  E.  provinces  of  Asia,  which  had 
revolted  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II. ;  but 
though  he  met  with  great  success,  he  found  it 
hopeless  to  effect  the  sabjugation  of  the  Parthian 
and  Bactrian  kingdoms,  and  accordingly  concluded 
a  peace  with  them.  In  205  he  renewed  his  wai 
against  Egypt  with  mora  success,  and  in  198  con- 
quered Palestine  and  Coele-Syria,  which  he  after- 
wards gave  as  a  dowry  with  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
upon  her  marriage  with  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  In 
196  he  crossed  over  into  Europe,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Three  ian  Chersonese.  This  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  Romans,  who  commanded 
him  to  restore  the  Chersonese  to  the  Macedonian 
king  ;  but  he  refused  to  comply  with  their  demand  ,- 
in  which  resolution  he  was  strengthened  by  Han- 
nibal, who  arrived  at  his  court  in  195.  Hannibal 
urged  him  to  invade  Italy  without  loss  of  time ; 
but  Antiochus  did  not  follow  his  advice,  and  it 
was  not  till  192,  that  he  crossed  over  into  Greece- 
In  191  he  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Ther- 
mopylae, and  compelled  to  return  to  Asia:  his  fleet 
was  also  vanquished  in  two  engagements.  In  1W0 
he  was  again  defeated  by  the  Romans  under  L. 
Scipio,  at  Mount  Sipylus,  near  Magnesia,  and 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  in 
188,  on  condition  of  his  ceding  all  his  dominions 
E.  of  Mount  Taurus,  paying  15,000  Euboic 
talents  within  12  years,  giving  up  his  elephants 
and  ships  of  war,  and  surrendering  the  Roman 
enemies ;  but  he  allowed  Hannibal  to  escape.  In 
order  to  raise  the  monejr  to  pay  the  Romans,  he 
attacked  a  wealthy  temple  in  Elymais,  but  was 
killed  by  the  people  of  the  place  (187).  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus  Philopator.  — 4 
Epiphanet  (ac.  175— 164),  son  of  Antiochus  1 1 1., 
was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans  in  1 08, 
and  was  released  from  captivity  in  175  through 
his  brother  Seleucus  Philopator,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  same  year.  He  carried  on  wai 
against  Egypt  from  171 — 168  with  great  success, 
in  order  to  obtain  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  which 
had  been  given  as  a  dowry  with  his  sister,  and  ha 
was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria  in  I6'8, 
when  the  Romans  compelled  him  to  retire.  Ho 
endeavoured  to  root  oat  the  Jewish  religion  and  to 
introduce  the  worship  of  the  Greek  divinities  ;  but 
this  attempt  led  to  a  rising  of  the  Jewish  people, 
under  Mattathias  and  his  heroic  sons  the  Macca- 
bees, which  Antiochus  was  unable  to  put  down. 
Heattempted  to  plunder  a  temple  in  Elymais  in  164, 
but  he  was  repulsed,  and  died  shortly  afterwards 
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in  a  state  of  raving  madness,  which  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  equally  attributed  to  his  sacrilegious  crimes. 
His  subjects  gave  him  the  name  of  EpimaMt  ("the 
madman**)  in  parody  of  Epiphanea.  —  5.  Eupa- 
tor  (B.C.  164—162),  son  and  successor  of  Epi- 
phanes,  was  9  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  and 
reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  Lysiaa.  He 
was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  Demetrius 
Soter,  the  ton  of  Seleucus  Philopetor,  who  had 
hitherto  lived  at  Rome  as  a  hostage.  —  8.  Theos, 
son  of  Alexander  Balaa.  He  was  brought  forw  ard 
as  a  claimant  to  the  crown  in  144,  against  Deme- 
trius Nicatorby  Tryphon,  but  he  was  murdered  by 
the  latter,  who  ascended  the  throne  himself  in  142. 
—  7.  Sidetes  (r.  c.  137—128),  so  called  from 
Side  in  Pampbylia,  where  he  was  brought  up, 
younger  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  succeeded  Try- 
phon. He  married  Cleopatra,  wife  of  bis  elder 
brother  Demetrius  Nicator,  who  was  a  prisoner 
with  the  Parthians.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Parthians,  at  first  with  success,  but  was  after- 
wards defiled  and  slain  in  battle  in  1 28.-8. 
Grypus,  or  Hook-nosed  (b.  c.  125  — 96),  second 
son  of  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Cleopatra.  He  was 
placed  upon  the  throne  in  125  by  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra, who  put  to  death  bis  eldest  brother  Seleu- 
cus, because  she  wished  to  have  the  power  in 
her  own  hands.  He  poisoned  his  mother  in 
120,  and  subsequently  carried  on  war  for  some 
years  with  bis  half-brother  A.  IX.  Cyzicenus. 
At  length,  in  1 12.  the  two  brothers  agreed  to  share 
the  kingdom  between  them,  A.  Cyzicenus  having 
Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  A.  Grypus  the  re- 
mainder of  the  provinces.  Grypus  was  assassinated 
in  96.-9.  Cyzicenus,  from  Cyricus,  where  he 
was  brought  up,  son  of  A.  VII.  Sidetes  and  Cleo* 
patra,  reigned  over  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia  from 
1 12  to  96,  but  felt  in  battle  in  95  against  Seleucus 
Kpiphanes,  son  of  A.  VIII.  Grypus.  — 10.  Euse- 
bes,  son  of  A.  IX.  Cyzicenus,  defeated  Seleucus 
Kpiphanes,  who  had  slain  his  father  in  battle,  and 
maintained  the  throne  again.it  the  brothers  of  Se- 
leucus. He  succeeded  his  father  Antiocbus  IX. 
in  95.— 11  Epiphanes,  son  of  A.  VII L  Gry- 
pus and  brother  of  Seleucus  Kpiphanes,  carried  on 
war  against  A.  X.  Eusebes,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  latter,  and  drowned  in  the  river  Orontes. 
— 12.  Dionysus,  brother  of  No.  11,  held  the 
crown  for  a  short  time,  but  fell  in  battle  against 
Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians.  The  Syrians,  wom 
ont  with  the  civil  broils  of  the  Seleucidae,  offered 
the  kingdom  to  Tigranea,  king  of  Armenia,  who 
united  Syria  to  his  own  dominions  in  83,  and  held 
it  till  bis  defeat  by  the  Romans  in  69.  — IS. 
Asiaticui,  son  of  A.  X.  Eusebes,  became  king 
of  Syria  on  the  defeat  of  Ti^ranes  by  Lucullus  in 
69  ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  it  in  65  by  Poropey, 
who  reduced  Syria  to  a  Roman  province.  In  this 
year  the  Seleucidae  ceased  to  reign. 

II.  Kings  of  Cammagcne. 

L  Made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  about 
B.  C  64.  He  assisted  Pumpey  with  troops  in  49, 
and  was  attacked  by  Antony  in  38.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mithridates  L  about  31.— 2  Suc- 
ceeded Mithridates  I.,  and  was  put  to  death  at 
Home  by  Augustus  in  29.  —  3.  Succeeded  Mith- 
ridates II.,  and  died  in  a.  o.  1 7.  Upon  his  death, 
Commagone  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
remained  so  till  a.  D.  38.  —  4.  Sumamed  Epi- 
pmanbb,  apparently  a  son  of  Antiochua  III., 


received  his  paternal  dominion  from  Caligula  ta 

A.  D.  38.  He  was  subsequently  deposed  by  Cali- 
gula, but  regained  his  kingdom  on  the  accession 
of  Claudius  in  41.  He  was  a  faithful  ally  of 
the  Romans,  and  assisted  them  in  their  wars 
against  the  Parthians  under  Nero,  and  against  the 
Jews  under  Vespasian.  At  length  in  72,  he  was 
accused  of  conspiring  with  the  Parthians  against 
the  Romans,  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  and 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

III.  literary. 

L  Of  Aegae  In  Cilicia,  a  sophist, or, as  he  himself 
pretended  to  be,  a  Cynic  philosopher.  He  flourished 
about  a.  n.  200,  during  the  reign  of  Severus  and 
Caracal  la.  During  the  war  of  Caracal  la  against  the 
Parthians,  he  deserted  to  the  Parthians  together 
with  Tiridatea  He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished rhetoricians  of  his  time,  and  alio  acquired 
some  reputation  as  a  writer.  — 2.  Of  Ascalon,  the 
founder  of  the  fifth  Academy,  was  a  friend  of  Lu- 
cullus and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  stud  iea 
at  Athens  (b.  c.  79) ;  but  he  had  a  school  at  Alex- 
andria also,  as  well  as  in  Syria,  where  he  seems  to 
have  ended  his  life.  His  principal  teacher  was 
Philo,  who  succeeded  Plato,  Arcesilas,  and  Car- 
neadea,  as  the  founder  of  the  fourth  Academy.  He 
is,  however,  better  known  as  the  adversary  than 
the  disciple  of  Philo ;  and  Cicero  mentions  a  trea- 
tise called  Sonu,  written  by  him  against  his  master, 
in  which  be  refutes  the  scepticism  of  the  Academics. 
—8.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Greek  historian,  lived  about 

B.  c.  423,  and  wrote  histories  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 
Antlopi  fArTiJvw).    L  Daughter  of  Nycteus 

and  Polyxo,  or  of  the  river  god  Asopus  in  Boeotia, 
became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Amphion  and  Ze- 
thus.  [Amphion.]  Dionysus  threw  her  into  a 
state  cf  madness  on  account  of  the  vengeance  which 
her  sons  had  taken  on  Dirce.  In  this  condition 
she  wandered  through  Greece,  until  Phocus,  the 
grandson  of  Sisyphus,  cured  and  married  her.  ^ 
2.  An  Amazon,  sister  of  Hippolyte,  wife  of  The- 
seus, and  mother  of  Hippolytua. 

Antlpater  ('Asrfjrarpof).  L  The  Macedonian, 
an  officer  greatly  trusted  by  Philip  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  left  by  the  latter  regent  in  Mace- 
donia, when  he  crossed  over  into  Asia  in  B.  c  334. 
In  consequence  of  dissensions  between  Olympias 
and  Antipater,  the  latter  was  summoned  to  Asia  in 
324,  and  Craterus  appointed  to  the  regency  of  Ma- 
cedonia, but  the  death  of  Alexander  in  the  follow- 
ing year  prevented  these  arrangements  from  taking 
effect  Antipater  now  obtained  Macedonia  again, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Craterus,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  government,  carried  on  war 
against  the  Greeks,  who  endeavoured  to  establish 
their  independence.  This  war,  usually  called  the 
Lamian  war,  from  Lamia,  where  Antipater  was  be- 
sieged in  323,  was  terminated  by  An ti pater's  vic- 
tory over  the  confederates  at  Crannon  in  3*2*2. 
This  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  Athens  and 
the  death  of  Dbmosthbnbs.  In  321  Antipater 
crossed  over  into  Asia  in  order  to  oppose  Perdiaa* ; 
but  the  murder  of  Pbrdxccas  in  Egypt  put  an  end 
to  this  war,  and  left  Antipater  supreme  regent. 
Antipater  died  in  319,  after  appointing  Potysper- 
chon  regent,  and  his  own  son  Camsandkr  to  I 
subordinate  position.— 2.  Grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  second  son  of  Cassander  and  Thessalo- 
nlca.   After  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Philip 
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IT.  (a  c  295X  great  dissensions 
Antipater  and  hi*  younger  brother  Alexander,  for 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Antipater,  believing 
that  Alexander  was  favoured  by  his  mother,  pat 
her  to  death.  The  younger  brother  npnn  this  ap- 
plied for  aid  at  once  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  and 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  The  remaining  history  is 
related  differently:  but  so  much  is  certain,  that 
both  Antipater  and  Alexander  were  subsequently 
pat  to  death,  either  by  Demetrius  or  at  his  insti- 
gation, and  that  Demetrius  became  king  of  Mace- 
donia.—3.  Father  of  Herod  the  Great,  son  of  a 
oobie  Idumaean  of  the  same  name,  espoused  the 
cause  of  Hyrcanus  against  bis  brother  Aristobulus. 
He  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Romans,  and  in 
B.  c  47  was  appointed  by  Caesar  procurator  of 
Judaea,  which  appointment  be  held  till  his  death 
in  43,  when  he  was  carried  off  by  poison  which 
Maiichu.%  whose  life  ho  had  twice  saved,  bribed 
the  cup-bearer  of  Hyrcanus  to  administer  to  him. 
—  4.  Eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  his  first 
wife,  Doris  brought  about  the  death  of  bis  two 
half-brothers,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  in  B.C. 
6,  but  was  himself  condemned  as  guilty  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  father's  life,  and  was  executed 
fire  days  before  Herod's  death.— 5.  Of  Tarsus, 
a  Stoic  philosopher,  the  successor  of  Diogenes 
ajid  the  teacher  of  Panaetius,  about  B.  c  144. 
—6.  Of  Tyre,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  died  shortly 
before  B»  c  46,  and  wrote  a  work  on  Duties  (de 
<  tjKriu).^ 7.  Of  Sidon,  the  author  of  several  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology,  flourished  about 
a  a  108 — 100,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.— 8.  Of 
Thessalonica,  the  author  of  several  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus. 

Roman  jurist  and 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  C  Gracchus  (b.  c 
123)  and  L.  Crassus,  the  orator,  wrote  Anna/ex, 
which  were  epitomised  by  Brutus,  and  which  con- 
tained a  valuable  account  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Antipatrla  (*A»rtirdTpta :  Berat  9\  a  town  in 
Ulyricum  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  on  the  left 
batik  of  the  Apsus. 

Antlphin.es  ('AvT«pd»TjtV  L  A  comic  poet  of 
the  middle  Attic  comedy,  born  about  a  c.  404, 
and  died  330.  He  wrote  365,  or  at  the  least  260 
plays,  which  were  distinguished  by  elegance  of 
language. — 3.  Of  Berga  in  Thrace,  a  Greek  writer 
on  marvellous  and  incredible  things.— 8.  An  epi- 
grammatic poet,  several  of  whose  epigrams  are  still 
extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived  about  the 
reign  of  Augustus. 

Antiph&tes  (*Arris>4TTj$),  king  of  the  mythical 
La  es  try  gone*  in  Sicily,  who  are  represented  as 
trian  ts  and  cannibals.  They  destroyed  1 1  of  the 
ships  of  Ulysses,  who  escaped  with  only  one  vessel. 

Aatiphellos  ('ArrtyeAAer:  AnHphilo\  a  town 
•mi  the  coast  of  Lyria,  between  Patara  and  Aperlae, 
originally  the  port  of  PhbXLCB. 

Anllphemus  (*Avrty>ijjiof),  the  Rhodian,  founder 
>f  Gela  in  Sicily,  a  c.  690. 

AntlphDuj  ('ArrlsVtAof).  L  Of  Byzantium, 
an  epigrammatic  poet,  author  of  several  excellent 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  emperor  Nero.— 2.  Of  Egypt,  a 
distinguished  painter,  the  rival  of  Apelles,  painted 
for  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great 

Antlphon  ('Am***).  L  The  most  ancient  of 
the  1 0  orators  »  the  Alexandrine  canon,  was  a 
son  of  Sophilua  the  Sophist,  and  bom  at 
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in  Attica,  in  ac.  480.  He  belonged  to  the  oli- 
garchical party  at  Athens,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the  Four 
Hundred  (a  c.  41 1),  after  the  overthrow  of  which 
he  was  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  put  to  death. 
The  oratorical  powers  of  Antiphon  are  highly  praised 
by  the  ancients.  H  e  in  trod  uced  great  improvemen  ts 
in  public  speaking,  and  was  the  first  who  laid 
down  theoretical  laws  for  practical  eloquence  ;  he 
opened  a  school  in  which  he  taught  rhetoric,  and 
the  historian  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  bis  pupils.  The  orations  which  he  composed 
were  written  for  others  ;  and  the  only  time  that  he 
spoke  in  public  himself  was  when  be  was  accused 
and  condemned  to  death.  This  speech,  which  was 
considered  in  antiquity  a  master-piece  of  eloquence, 
is  now  lost  (Thuc.  vxiL  68  ;  Cic  Brut.  12.)  We 
•till  possess  15  orations  of  Antiphon,  3  of  which 
were  written  by  him  for  others,  and  the  remaining 
12  as  specimens  for  his  school,  or  exercises  on  fic- 
titious cases.  They  are  printed  in  the  collections 
of  the  Attic  orators,  and  separately,  edited  by 
Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich,  1838,  and  Mattner, 
Berlin,  1838.  —  8.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  many 
writers  confound  with  the  Attic  orator,  lived  at 
Syracuse,  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  by 
whom  be  was  put  to  death.  — 8.  Of  Athens,  a 
sophist  and  an  epic  poet,  wrote  a  work  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  dreams,  which  is  referred  to  by 
Cicero  and  others.  He  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Antiphon  who  was  an  opponent  of  Socrates.  (Xen. 
Mem.  L  6.) 

Antfphna  fArrt^or).  L  Son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  slain  by  Agamemnon. —  2.  Son  of  Thes- 
salus,  and  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  at  Troy. 

Antlpolia  ('AvrlwoKu :  A*txbe$\  pronounced  by 
the  inhabitants  Antxboxd),  a  town  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  on  the  coast,  in  the  territory  of  the  Do- 
nates, a  few  miles  W.  of  Nicaea,  was  founded  by 
Maasilia  ;  the  omnia,  or  salt  pickle  made  of  fish, 
prepared  at  this  town,  was  very  celebrated. 

An.tirrh.Ium  (*  Arrowy :  Cadello  di  Romelia), 
a  promontory  on  the  borders  of  Aetolia  and  Locris, 
opposite  Rhium  {QuUUo  di  Morea)  in  Achaia, 
with  which  it  formed  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf:  the  straits  are  sometimes  callei! 
the  Little  Dardanelles. 

Antissa  <*Kmcraa. :  ' Ajt urodws :  Kolas  Lim- 
nronas),  a  town  in  Lesbos  with  a  harbour,  on  the 
W.  coast  between  Methymna  and  the  promontory 
Sigrium,  was  originally  on  a  small  island  opposit 
Lesbos,  which  was  afterwards  united  with  Lesbos. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  a  c.  168,  and  it* 
inhabitants  removed  to  Methymna,  because  they 
had  assisted  Antiochua. 

Antisthines  ('A*Ti<r0«Vi}j),an  Athenian, founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Cynic  philosophers.  His  motlxi 
was  a  Thracian.  In  his  youth  he  fought  at  Ta 
nagra  (B.  a  426),  and  was  a  disciple  first  of  Gorgias 
and  then  of  Socrates,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and 
at  whose  death  he  was  present.  He  died  at  Athens, 
at  the  age  of  70.  He  taught  in  the  Cynosarges,  a 
gymnasium  for  the  use  of  Athenians  born  of  foreign 
mothers  ;  whence  probably  his  followers  were 
called  Cynics  (kwiko'i),  though  others  derive  their 
name  from  their  dog-like  neglect  of  all  forms  and 
usages  of  society.  His  writings  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  chiefly  dialogues  ;  his  style  was  pure 
and  elegant ;  and  he  possessed  considerable  powers 
of  wit  and  sarcasm.  Two  declamations  of  hit  are 
preserved,  named  Ajax  uid  Ulysses,  which  an* 
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purely  rhetorical  He  wu  an  enemy  to  all  specu- 
lation,  and  thus  was  opposed  to  Plato,  whom  he 
attacked  furiously  in  one  of  bit  dialogues.  His 
philosophical  system  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  ethics,  and  he  taught  that  virtue  is  the  sole  thing 
necessary.  He  showed  his  contempt  of  all  the 
luxuries  and  outward  comforts  of  life  by  his  mean 
clothing  and  hard  fare.  From  bis  school  the  Stoics 
subsequently  sprung.  In  one  of  his  works  entitled 
Phyaieut,  he  contended  for  the  Unity  of  the  Deity. 
(Cic  de  Nat  Dear.  i.  IS.) 

Antistlus,  P.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b-c.  88,  a 
distinguished  orator,  supported  the  party  of  Sulla, 
and. was  put  to  death  by  order  of  young  Marios  in 
82,  His  daughter  Antistia  was  married  to  Pam- 
peros Magnus. 

Antistlus  Labeo.  [Labko.] 

Antistlus  VStua.  [Vrroa.] 

Antltaurus  ('Arrlrawot :  Ali-Dagh),  a  chain 
of  mountains,  which  strikes  off  N.E.  from  the  main 
chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  S.  border  of  Cappadocia, 
in  the  centre  of  which  district  it  turns  to  the  E. 
and  runs  parallel  to  the  Taurus  as  far  as  the  Eu- 
phrates. Its  average  height  exceeds  that  of  the 
Taurus  ;  and  one  of  its  summits.  Mount  Argacus, 
near  Mazaca,  is  the  loftiest  mountain  of  Asia  Minor. 

Antlum  (Antias :  Tbrre  or  Porto  <f  Anm),  a 
very  ancient  town  of  Latium  on  a  rocky  promontory 
running  out  some  distance  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 
It  was  founded  by  Tyrrhenians  and  Pelaagians,  and 
in  earlier  and  even  later  times  was  noted  for  its 
piracy.  Although  united  by  Tarquinius  Superbus 
to  (he  Latin  League,  it  generally  sided  with  the 
Volscians  against  Rome.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  B.  c.  468,  and  a  colony  was  sent  thither, 
but  it  revolted,  was  taken  a  second  time  by  the 
Romans  in  B.  c  83 8,  was  deprived  of  all  its  ships, 
the  beaks  of  which  (Rostra)  served  to  ornament  the 
platform  of  the  speakers  in  the  Roman  forum,  was 
forbidden  to  have  any  ships  in  future,  and  received 
another  Roman  colony.  But  it  gradually  recovered 
its  former  importance,  was  allowed  in  course  of 
time  again  to  be  used  as  a  seaport,  and  in  the  latter 
times  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  became 
a  favourite  residence  of  many  of  the  Roman  nobles 
and  emperors.  The  emperor  Nero  was  born  here, 
and  in  the  remains  of  his  palace  the  celebrated 
Apollo  Belvedere  was  found.  Antium  possessed  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Fortune  (O  Diva,  gratum  quae 
regit  Antium,  Hot.  Carm,  i.  55),  of  Aesculapius, 
and  at  the  port  of  Ceno,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Antium, 
a  temple  of  Neptune,  on  which  account  the  place 
is  now  called  Nethtno. 

Antlus  Eestlo.  [Raima] 

Antonla.  1.  Major,  elder  daughter  of  M.  An- 
tonius  and  Octavia,  husband  of  L.  Do  initios  Aheno- 
barbns,  and  mother  of  Cn.  Domitiua,  the  father  of 
the  emperor  Nero.  Tacitus  calls  this  Antonia  the 
younger  daughter.  — 2.  Minor,  younger  sister  of 
the  preceding,  husband  of  Drusus,  the  brother  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  mother  of  Germanicus, 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  of  Livia  or  Li- 
villa,  and  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  8he  died  a.D. 
38,  soon  after  the  accession  of  her  grandson  Cali- 
gula. She  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  virtue, 
and  chastity.— 3,  Daughter  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, married  first  to  Pompeius  Magnus,  and  after- 
wards to  Faustus  Sulla.  Nero  wished  to  marry 
her  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Poppaca,  a.  n.  66  ; 
and  on  her  refusal  he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death 
on  a  charge  of  treason. 
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Antfola  Tm-ria,  a  castle  on  a  rock  at  the  N.  W. 
comer  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  com- 
manded both  the  temple  and  the  city.  It  waa  At 
first  called  Bans.  Herod  the  Great  changed  the 
name  in  honour  of  M.  Anton ius.  It  contained  the 
residence  of  the  Procurator  Judaeaa, 

Antdnlni  Itineraxlum,  the  title  of  an  extant 
work,  which  is  a  very  valuable  itinerary  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  in  which  both  the  priiu'pal 
and  the  cross-roads  are  described  by  a  list  of  all 
the  places  and  Btations  upon  them,  the  distances 
from  place  to  place  being  given  in  Roman  miles. 
It  is  usually  attributed  to  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  commenced 
by  order  of  Julius  Caesar  and  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  received  important  additions  and 
revision  under  one  or  both  of  the  Antonines. — Edi- 
tions: by  Wesseling,  Amst  1736  ;  by  Parthey 
and  Pinder,  Berlin.  1848. 

Ant5nln5p61ia  (  Krrmvivoir6\it :  -fnjt,  anus),  a 
city  of  Mesopotamia,  between  Edessa  and  Darn, 
aft.  Maximianopolis,  and  aft.  Constantia. 
Antoninus,  M.  Aurelius.  (M.  Auaxnus.] 
Antoninus  Pius,  Roman  emperor,  a.  n.  138 — 
161.  His  name  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  at 
full  length,  was  Titus  Amrtlims  Fulvus  Boionius 
Arrius  Antoninus,  His  paternal  ancestors  came 
from  Nemausus  (Nismes)  in  Gaul ;  but  Antoninus 
himself  was  born  near  Lanuvium,  September  19th, 
a.  d.  86.  From  an  early  age  he  gave  promise  of 
his  future  worth.  In  120  he  was  consul,  and 
subsequently  proconsul  of  the  province  of  Asia: 
on  his  return  to  Rome  he  lived  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  Hadrian,  who  adopted  him 
on  February  25th,  138.  Henceforward  he  bore  the 

name  of  7*.  A fltut  HadriastUS  Antoninus  ('atsar% 

and  on  the  death  of  Hadrian,  July  2nd,  J  38,  h» 
ascended  the  throne.  The  senate  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  Pius,  or  the  dutifully  ajTcdiovite, 
because  he  persuaded  them  to  grant  to  his  rather 
Hadrian  the  apotheosis  and  the  other  honours 
usually  paid  to  deceased  emperors,  which  they 
had  at  first  refused  to  bestow  upon  Hadrian.  The 
reign  of  Antoninus  is  almost  a  blank  in  history  — 
a  blank  caused  by  the  suspension  for  a  time  of  war, 
violence,  and  crime.  He  was  one  of  the  best  prince* 
that  ever  mounted  a  throne,  and  all  his  thoughts 
and  energies  were  dedicated  to  the  happiness  of  his 
people.  No  attempt  was  made  to  achieve  new 
conquests,  and  various  insurrections  among  the 
Germans,  Dacians,  Jews,  Moors,  Egyptians,  and 
Britons,  were  easily  quelled  by  his  legates.  In  all 
|  the  relations  of  private  life  the  character  of  Anto- 
ninus was  without  reproach.  He  was  faithful  to 
his  wife  Faustina,  notwithstanding  her  profligate 
life,  and  after  her  death  loaded  her  memory  with 
honours.  He  died  at  Lorium,  March  7th,  161,  in 
his  75th  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  M.  Aurelius, 
whom  he  had  adopted,  when  he  himself  was  adopted 
by  Hadrian,  and  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter 
Faustina  in  marriage. 

Antoninus  Liberalis,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  alwut 
a.  n.  147,  and  wrote  a  work  on  Metamorphoses 
(McTaMOfxpcifffee*-  cwaywy^)  in  41  chapters,  which 
is  extant.— Editions  t  by  Verheyk,  Lugd.  Bat 
1774  ;  by  Koch,  Lips.  1832  ;  by  Westennauu, 
in  his  Paradaxoorajihu,  Brunsv.  1839. 

Anton! us.    i.  M.,  the  orator,  born  n.c.143 
quaestor  in  113  ;  praetor  in  104,  when  he  foughl 
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■pjttfawi  the  pirates  in  Cilicia ;  consul  in  99  j  and  pected  rival  b  young  Octavianus,  the  adopted  son 


censor  in  97.  He  belonged  to  Sulla's  party,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Man  us  and  Cinna  when  they 
rntered  Rome  in  87 :  hia  head  was  cut  off  and 
placed  on  the  Rostra.  Cicero  mentions  him  and  L. 
Cr*csus  as  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  their 
age  ;  and  he  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers 
in  Cicero's  De  Oratory.  —  2.  M.,  surnamed  Crk- 
ncua,  elder  tan  of  the  orator,  and  fist  her  of  the 
triumvir,  was  praetor  in  75,  and  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  and  all  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  order  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates  ;  but 
he  did  not  succeed  in  hit  object,  and  used  his  power 
to  plunder  the  provinces.  He  died  shortly  after- 
ward* in  Crete,  and  was  called  Crttictu  in  derision. 
— ■  S.  0.,  younger  son  of  the  orator,  and  uncle  of 
the  triomrir,  was  expelled  the  senate  in  70,  and 
was  the  colleague  of  Cic.ro  in  the  practorship  (65) 
and  consulship  (63).    He  was  one  of  Catiline's 


and  great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came  from 
ApoUonia  to  Rome,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar, 
and  at  first  joined  the  senate  in  order  to  crush 
Antony.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Antony 
proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  had  been 
previously  granted  nim  by  the  senate  ;  but  Dec 
Brutus  refused  to  surrender  the  province  to  An- 
tony and  threw  himself  into  Mutina,  where  he  was 
besieged  by  Antony.  The  senate  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  Brutus,  declared  Antony  a  public  enemy, 
and  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  him 
to  Octavianus.  Antony  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Mutina,  in  April  43,  and  was  obliged  to  cross 
the  Alps.  Both  the  consuls,  however,  had  fallen, 
and  the  senate  now  began  to  show  their  jealousy 
of  Octavianus.  Meantime  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidus  with  a  powerful  army  :  Octavianus  be- 
came reconciled  to  Antony  :  and  it  was  agreed 


conspirators,  but  deserted  the  latter  by  Cicero's  that  the  government  of  the  state  should  be  vested 
promising  him  the  province  of  Macedonia.  He  in  Antony,  Octavianus,  and  Lepidus,  under  the 
had  to  lead  an  army  against  Catiline,  but  unwilling  title  of  Triumviri  lieipublioae  Coiutituendac,  for  the 
to  6ght  against  his  former  friend,  he  gave  the  com-  mezt  6  years.  The  mutual  enemies  of  each  were 
tnand  on  the  day  of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Petreius.  proscribed,  and  in  the  numerous  executions  that 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Antony  went  into  his  -followed,  Cicero,  who  had  attacked  Antony  in 
province,  which  he  plundered  shamefully  ;  and  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  59  was  accused  both  of 
ukinjr  part  in  Catiline's  conspiracy  and  of  extortion 
in  his  province.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero,  but 
was  condemned,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Ce» 
phallenia.  He  was  subsequently  recalled,  probably 
by  Caesar,  and  was  in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
44.-4.  M.,  the  Triumvir,  was  son  of  No.  2.  and 
Julia,  the  sister  of  L.  Julius  Caesar,  consul  in  64, 
and  was  born  about  33.  His  father  died  while  he 
was  still  young,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  who  married  his  mother  Julia,  and  who 
was  put  to  death  by  Cicero  in  63  as  one  of  Cati- 
line's conspirators :  whence  he  became  a  personal 
enemy  of  Cicero.  Antony  indulged  in  his  earliest 
youth  in  every  kind  of  dissipation,  and  his  affairs 
soon  became  deeply  involved.  In  58  he  went  to 
Syria,  where  he  served  with  distinction  under  A. 
Ga bini us.  He  took  part  in  the  campaigns  against 
Arotobuhu  in  Palestine  (57,  56\  and  in  the  re- 
storation of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  Egypt  in  55.  In 
54  he  went  to  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  latter  was  elected  quaestor.  As  quaestor 
( 32)  be  returned  to  Gaul,  and  served  under  Caesar. 

for  the  next  two  years  (52,  51).  He  returned  tc<  back  to  her  brother,  and  surrendered 
i  tome  m  5U,  and  became  one  of  the  most  active 
(■arttzans  of  Caesar.  He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  49.  and  in  January  fled  to  Caesar's  camp  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  after  putting  his  VWOUpon  the  de- 
er >*e  of  the  senate  which  deprived  Caesar  of  his 
eemmand.  He  accompanied  Caesar  in  his  victo- 
rious march  into  Italy,  and  was  left  by  Caesar  in 
the  command  of  Italy,  while  the  utter  carried  on 
the  war  in  Spain.  In  48  Antony  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  commanded  the 
left  wing  ;  and  in  47  be  was  again  left  in  the  com- 
mand of  Italy  during  Caesar's  absence  in  Africa. 
In  44  he  was* consul  with  Caesar,  when  he  offered 
hhn  the  kingly  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
calia.  After  Caesar's  murder  on  the  15th  of 
March,  Antony  endeavoured  to  succeed  to  his 
power.  He  therefore  used  every  means  to  appear 
as  his  representative  ;  he  pronounced  the  speech 
over  Caesar's  body  and  read  his  will  to  the  people ; 
and  he  also  obtained  the  papers  and  private  pro- 
Bui  he  found  a  new  and 


the  most  unmeasured  manner  in  his  Philippic 
Orations,  fell  a  victim  to  Antony.  In  42  Antony 
and  Octavianus  crushed  the  republican  party  by 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassias 
fell.  Antony  then  went  to  Asia,  which  he  had 
received  as  his  share  of  the  Roman  world.  In 
Cilicia  he  met  with  Cleopatra,  and  followed  her  to 
Egypt,  a  captive  to  her  charms.  In  41  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  Antony,  and  his  brother  L.  Antonins,  made 
war  upon  Octavianus  in  Italy.  Antony  prepared 
to  support  his  relatives,  but  the  war  was  brought 
to  a  close  at  the  beginning  of  40,  before  Antony 
could  reach  Italy.  The  opportune  death  of  Fulvia 
facilitated  the  reconciliation  of  Antony  and  Octa- 
vianus, which  was  cemented  by  Antony  marrying 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavianus.  Antony  re- 
mained in  Italy  till  39,  when  the  triumvirs  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Sext  Pompey,  and  he  after- 
wards went  to  bis  provinces  in  the  East  In  this 
year  and  the  following  Vcntidius,  the  lieutenant 

In  37  Antony 


of  Antony,  defeated  the  Parthians. 
crossed  over  to  Italy,  when  the 
renewed  for  5  years.     He  then  returned  to 
the  East,  and  shortly  afterwards  sent  Octavia 

himself  en- 
tirely to  the  charms  of  Cleopatra.  In  36  be  in- 
vaded Parthia,  bat  be  lost  a  great  number  of  his 
troops,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  He  was  more 
successful  in  his  invasion  of  Armenia  in  34,  for  he 
obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  Artavasdes, 
the  Armenian  king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandria, 
Antony  now  laid  aside  entirely  the  character  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  and  assumed  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony of  an  Eastern  despot  His  conduct,  and  the 
unbounded  influence  which  Cleopatra  had  acquired 
over  him,  alienated  many  of  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters ;  and  Octavianus  thought  that  the  time  had 
now  come  for  crushing  his  rival  The  contest  was 
decided  by  the  memorable  sea-fight  ofT  Actium, 
September  2nd,  81,  in  which  Antony's  fleet  was 
completely  defeated.  Antony,  accompanied  by 
Cleopatra,  fled  to  Alexandria,  where  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  in  the  following  year  (30), 
when  Ootavianus  appeared  before  the  city.  ™  5. 
C,  brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  praetor  in  Mace- 
donia in  44,  fe''  into  the  bands  of  M.  Brutus  in 
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43,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Brutos  in  42,  to  re- 
venge the  murder  of  Cicero.  —6.  L.,  youngest 
brother  of  the  triurorir,  was  consul  in  41,  when  he 
engaged  in  war  against  Octavianus  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Fulvia,  his  brother's  wife.  He  was  unable 
to  resist  Octavianus,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
towr>  of  Perugia,  which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
in  the  following  year :  hence  the  war  is  usually 
called  thatot  Perusia,  His  life  was  spared,  and 
he  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Octarianus  to  the 
command  of  Iberia,  Cicero  draws  a  frightful  pic- 
ture of  Lucius*  character.  He  calls  him  a  gladiator 
and  a  robber,  and  heaps  upon  him  every  term  of 
reproach  and  contempt  Much  of  this  is  of 
course  exaggeration.  —  7.  X.,  called  by  the 
(Jreek  writers  AntyUut^  which  is  probably  only  a 
corrupt  form  of  Antonillus  (young  Antonius),  elder 
son  of  the  triumvir  by  Falvia,  was  executed  by 
order  of  Octavianus,  after  the  death  of  his  father 
in  30.  8.  Juloa,  younger  son  of  the  triumvir  by 
Fulvia,  was  brought  up  by  his  step-mother  Octavia 
at  Rome,  and  received  great  marks  of  favour  from 
Augustus.  He  was  consul  in  a.  c  10,  but  was  pat 
to  death  in  2,  in  consequence  of  his  adulterous  in- 
tercourse with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 

Antonius  Felix.  [Fklix.] 

Antdnlus  Musa.  [Musa.] 

Antonius  Primus.  [Primus.] 

Antron  fhrrp&v  and  ol  'ArrpvYti:  'An^rwt: 
Fa*o),  a  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Theasaly,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Sinus  Maliacus. 

AntUTinacum  (Audertiack),  a  town  of  the  Ubii 
on  the  Rhine. 

Anubis  ("Arovtit),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  wor- 
shipped in  the  form  of  a  human  being  with  a  dog's 
head.  He  was  oriffinally  worshipped  simply  as 
the  representative  of  the  dog,  which  animal,  like 
the  cat,  was  sacred  in  Egypt ;  bat  his  worship  was 
subsequently  mixed  up  with  other  religious  systems, 
and  Anubii  thus  assumed  a  symbolical  or  astrono- 
mical character,  at  least  with  the  learned.  His 
worship  prevailed  throughout  Egypt,  but  he  was 
most  honoured  at  Cynopolis  in  middle  Egy  pt.  Later 
myths  relate  that  Anubis  was  the  son  of  Osiris  and 
Nephthys,  born  after  the  death  of  his  father  ;  and 
that  I  sis  brought  him  up,  and  made  him  her  guard 
and  companion,  who  thus  performed  to  her  the 
same  service  that  dogs  perform  to  men.  In  the 
temples  of  Egypt  Anubis  seems  to  have  been  re- 
presented as  the  guard  of  other  gods,  and  the  place 
in  the  front  of  a  temple  w  as  particularly  sacred  to 
him.  The  Greeks  identified  him  with  their  own 
Hermes,  and  thus  speak  of  Hermanuphis  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  Zeus  A  mm  on.  His  worship 
was  introduced  at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  re- 
public, and  under  the  empire  spread  very  widely 
both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome. 

Anxur.  [Tarracina.] 

AnxOXUS,  an  Italian  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  grove  near  Anxur  (Tarracina)  together 
with  Feronia.  He  was  regarded  as  a  youthful  Ju- 
piter, and  Feronia  as  Juno.  On  coins  his  name 
appears  at  Axur  or  Anxur. 

Anysil  f  A»w<s),  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  in 
whose  reign  Egypt  was  invaded  by  the  Ethiopians 
under  their  king  Sabaco. 

Anyte  CArwn),  of  Tegea,  the  authoress  of  se- 
veral epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  flourished 
about  a,  c  700,  and  not  300,  as  is  usually  sup- 
pos<-d.  The  epigrams  are  for  the  most  part  in  the 
style  of  the  ancient  Doric  choral  songs. 


Anylus  CApirrar),  a  wealthy  Athenian,  so*  •! 
Anthemion,  the  most  influential  and  formidable  ot 
the  accusers  of  Socrates,  &>  c.  399  (hence  Socrates 
is  called  Anyti  •««•,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  3).  He  wa*  a 
leading  man  of  the  democratical  party,  and  took  au 
active  part,  along  with  Thrasybulus,  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  30  Tyrants.  Tbe  Athenians,  having 
repented  of  their  condemnation  of  Socrates,  seut 
Anvtus  into  banishment 

A6n  fAwf),  son  of  Poseidon,  and  an  ancient 
Boeotian  hero,  from  whom  the  A  ones,  an  ancient 
race  in  Boeotia,  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  name.  Atnia  was  the  name  of  the  part  of 
Boeotia,  near  Phocis,  in  which  were  Mount  Helicon 
and  the  fountain  Aganippe  (Aoniae  ov/noe,  Ov. 
Fust.  iii.  466).  The  Muio  are  also  called  Aomuitx, 
since  they  frequented  Helicon  and  the  fountain  of 
Aganippe.    (Ov.  Met.  v.  333.) 

A5nldes.  [Aon.] 

Aorsi  ( 'Aopffoi)  or  Adorsi,  a.  powerful  people  uf 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  who  appear  to  have  had  theii 
original  settlements  on  the  N.E.  of  the  Caspian,  bat 
are  chiefly  found  between  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Sea 
of  An/)  and  the  Caspian,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  river 
tana'is  (  Aw),  whence  they  spread  far  into  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia.  They  carried  on  a  considerable 
traffic  in  Babylonian  merchandise,  which  they 
fetched  on  camels  out  of  Media  and  Armenia. 

ASus  or  Aeas  (*A*?of  or  Aki :  Kioto,  Viuxta, 
or  Vurussa ),  the  principal  river  of  the  Greek  part 
of  lllyricum,  rises  in  M.  Lacmon,  the  N.  part  of  Pin- 
dus,  and  flows  into  the  Ionian  sea  near  Apollonia. 

Apimea  or  -la  fAvd/ieia :  'Awopievs,  Apamcus, 
-£nus,  -ensis),  the  name  of  several  Asiatic  cities, 
three  of  which  were  founded  by  Seleucus  I.  Nica- 
tor,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  wife  Apama.  1. 
A.  ad  Orontem  (Famiak),  the  capital  of  the  Sy- 
rian province  Apamene,  and,  under  the  Romans,  of 
Syria  Secimda,  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator  on 
the  site  of  the  older  city  of  Pxlla,  in  a  very  strong 
position  on  the  river  Orontes  or  Axius,  tbe  citadel 
being  on  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the  river,  and  the 
city  on  the  right.  It  was  surrounded  by  rich  pas- 
tures, in  which  Seleucus  kept  a  splendid  stud  of 
horses  and  600  elephants.  — 2.  In  Osroene  in 
Mesopotamia  (Safojtr),  a  town  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicator  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  opposite 
to  Zbuoma,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
bridge,  commanded  by  a  castle,  called  Seleucia. 
In  Plinyls  time  (a.  d.  77)  it  was  only  a  ruin.  — 

3.  A.  Cibotus  or  ad  Maeandrum  ('A  »f  KisVrrft, 
or  wpbt  yiaiay&por),  a  great  city  of  Phrygia,  on 
the  Maeander,  close  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Marsyas.  It  was  built  by  Ant  ochus  I.  Soter, 
who  named  it  in  honour  of  his  mother  Apama,  and 
peopled  it  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
Celaenae.  It  became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
Asia  within  the  Euphrates  ;  and  under  the  Romans 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  Conventus  Juridicus.  The 
surrounding  country,  watered  by  tbe  Maeander 
and  its  tributaries,  was  called  Apamena  Regio.  — 

4.  A.  Myrleon,  in  Bithynia.  [Myrlba.]  —  6.  A 
town  built  by  Antiochus  Soter,  in  the  district  of 
Assyria  called  Sittacene,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  with  the  Royal  Canal  which  connected  tbe 
Tigris  with  the  Euphrates,  and  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  island  called  Mesene,  which  was  formed  by 
this  canal  and  the  2  rivers.— 6.  A,  Meeenes 
(Korma\  in  Babylonia,  at  the  S.  point  of  the  same 
island  of  Mesene,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  —  7.  A.  Rhagiana  ('A.  d  wpks  'Pa. 
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7«~i).  a  Greek  city  in  the  district  of  Choareae  in 
Pwthia  (formerly  in  Media),  S.  of  the  Caspian 


Apelles  0A»«XA7jf),  the  most  celebrated  of 
Grecian  painters,  was  born,  most  probably,  at 
Colophon  in  Ionia,  though  some  ancient  writers 
call  him  a  Coan  and  others  an  Ephesian.  He  wsia 
the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (sj.a  836—323),  whom  he  probably  ac- 
companied to  Asia,  and  who  entertained  so  high 
an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  person 
whom  Alexander  would  permit  to  take  his  por- 
trait. After  Alexander's  death  he  appears  to  hare 
travelled  through  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  Being 
driven  by  a  storm  to  Alexandria,  after  the  as- 
urimption  of  the  regal  title  by  Ptolemy  (ac  306°). 
whose  favour  he  had  not  gained  while  he  was 
with  Alexander,  his  rivals  laid  a  plot  to  ruin  him, 
which  he  defeated  by  an  ingenious  use  of  his  skill 
in  drawing.  We  are  not  told  when  or  where  he 
died.  Throughout  his  life  Apelles  laboured  to 
improve  himself,  especially  in  drawing,  which  he 
never  spent  a  day  without  practising.  Hence  the 
proverb  AW/o  die*  tine  linea,  A  list  of  his  works 
is  given  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  36).  They  are  for  the 
most  part  single  figures,  or  groups  of  a  very  few 
figures.  Of  his  portraits  the  most  celebrated  was 
that  of  Alexander  wielding  a  thunderbolt ;  but  the 
most  admired  of  all  his  pictures  was  the  **  Venus 
Anadyomene  " (t)  avaBvotiivr)  'A^poolnj^or  Venus 
rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  goddess  was  wringing 
her  hair,  and  the  falling  drops  of  water  formed  a 
transparent  silver  rcii  around  her  form.  He  com- 
menced another  picture  of  Venus,  which  he  in- 
tended should  surpass  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  but 
which  he  left  unfinished  at  bis  death. 

Apelllcon  ('AwsAXtswr),  of  Teos,  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher  and  great  collector  of  books.  His  va- 
luable library  at  Athens,  containing  the  autographs 
of  Aristotle's  works,  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Sulla 
(svc.  63) :  Apellicon  had  died  just  before, 

Apenjainus  Hons  (<f  'AWckipoj  and  to  'At**- 
rtFOf  6pos,  probably  from  the  Celtic  Pern  **a 
height**),  the  Apennines  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  runs  throughout  Italy  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Maritime  Alps  f  Alpbs],  begins 
near  Genua,  and  ends  at  the  Sicilian  sea,  and 
throughout  its  whole  course  sends  off  numerous 
branches  in  all  directions.  It  rises  to  its  greatest 
height  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  where  one  of 
ru  points  (now  Momie  Coruo)  is  95*21  feet  above 
the  sea  ;  and  further  S.,  at  the  boundaries  of 
Samnium,  Apulia,  and  Lucania,  it  divides  into  two 
main  branches,  one  of  which  mas  E.  through  Apu- 
lia and  Calabria,  and  terminates  at  the  Salentine 
promontory,  and  the  other  W.  through  Bruttium, 
terminating  apparently  at  Rhegium  and  the  straits 
of  Messina,  but  in  reality  continued  throughout 
Sicily.  The  greater  part  of  the  Apennines  is  com- 
posed of  limestone,  abounding  in  numerous  caverns 
and  recesses,  which  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
times  were  the  resort  of  numerous  robbers :  the 


points  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
snow,  even  during  most  of  the  summer  (nival i  ver- 
hce  $e  attoJi'rni  A  pmnintis,  Virg.  Aen.  xiL  703). 

1L  Apex,  a  Roman  orator  and  a  native  of  Gaul, 
rose  by  his  eloquence  to  the  rank  of  quaestor,  tri- 
bune, and  praetor,  successively.  He  is  one  of  tl  e 
cpmkers  in  the  Dialogue  de  Orator  Jjwl  attributed 
to  Tacitus. 
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Aper,  ArrluB,  praetorian  prefect,  and  son-in- 
law  of  the  emperor  Numerian,  whom  he  was  said 
to  have  murdered  :  he  was  himself  put  to  death  by 
Diocletian  on  his  accession  in  a.  d.  284. 

Aperantla,  a  town  and  district  of  Aetolia  near 
the  Achelous,  inhabited  by  the  AperantiL 

Apeeaa  ('AweVar :  Fuia  9),  a  mountain  on  the 
borders  of  Phliasia  and  Argolis,  with  a  temple  of 
Zeus,  who  was  hence  called  Apesantitm,  and  te 
whom  Perseus  here  first  sacrificed. 

Aph&ca  (ru  'A^oito:  Afta  *),  a  town  of  Coele- 
Syria,  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblua,  celebrated 
for  the  worship  and  oracle  of  Aphrodite  Aphacitie 

('A^CUUTit). 

Aphareu*  fA^™*),  son  of  the  Messeniats 

king  Pericres  and  Gorgophone,  and  founder  of  the 
town  of  Arene  in  Messenia,  which  he  called  after 
his  wife.  His  two  sons  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the 
Apharetidae  (AphartUi  prvUs,  Or.  Met  viii.  304), 
are  celebrated  for  their  fight  with  the  Dioscuri, 
which  is  described  by  Pindar.  (AVrn.  x.  111., 
"8.  An  Athenian  orator  and  tragic  poet,  flourishet 
B.  c  369 — 342.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  hit 
mother  married  the  orator  Isocratet,  who  adopted 
Apharens  as  his  son.  He  wrote  35  or  37  tragedies, 
and  gained  4  prizes. 

Aphetae  ('A^rai  and  A<peref :  'Aa>«Ta?os),  a 
sea-port  and  promontory  of  Tbessaly,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  from  which  the  ship 
Argo  is  said  to  have  sailed. 

Aphldaa  (*A^*to«)*  son  of  Areas,  obtained 
from  his  father  Tegea  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory.   He  had  a  son,  Aleus. 

Aphidna  (*A<pj6Va  and  "Atpitvai:  'A<piBvcuos\ 
an  Attic  demus  not  far  from  Decelea,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  Aeantis,  afterwards  to  Leontis, 
and  last  to  Hadrianis.  It  was  in  ancient  times  one 
of  the  12  towns  and  districts  into  which  Cecrops  is 
said  to  have  divided  Attica:  in  it  Theseus  con- 
cealed Helen,  but  her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux 
took  the  place  and  rescued  their  sister. 

Aphj6di8ias('Ai^po5t<7ior  •  'A<p  potter  tt&s :  Aphro- 
disiensis),  the  name  of  several  places  famous  for 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite.  L  A.  Cariae  (Gieira, 
Ru.),  on  the  site  of  an  old  town  of  the  Leleges, 
named  NinSe :  under  the  Romans  a  free  city 
and  asylum,  and  a  flourishing  school  of  art— 8. 
Veneris  Oppidum  (Porto  Cbvutere),  a  town,  har- 
bour, and  island,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  opposite 
to  Cyprus.  — 3.  A  town,  harbour,  and  island,  on 
the  coast  of  Cyrenaica  in  N.  Africa. — 4.  See 
Gad  as. 

Aphrodite  fA<ppoo7r>i),  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty.  In 
the  Iliad  she  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Dione,  and  in  later  traditions  as  a  daughter 
of  Cronos  and  Euonyme,  or  of  Uranus  and  He- 
mera ;  but  the  poets  most  frequently  relate  that 
she  was  sprung  from  the  foam  (bpp6s)  of  the  sen, 
whence  they  derive  her  name.  She  is  commonly 
represented  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus ;  but  she 
proved  faithless  to  her  husband,  and  was  in  love 
with  Ares,  the  god  of  war,  to  whom  she  bore 
Phobos,  Deimos,  Harmonia,  and,  according  to  later 
traditions,  Eros  and  Anteros  also.  She  also  loved 
the  gods  Dionysus,  Hermes,  and  Poseidon,  and  the 
morula  Anchisbs,  Adonis,  and  Burgs.  She  sur- 
passed all  the  other  goddesses  in  beauty,  and  hence 
received  the  prise  of  beauty  from  Paris.  She  like* 
wise  had  the  power  of  granting  beauty  and  invincible 
to  others,  and  1 
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an  object  of  love  and  desire. 


jcamt 


immediately  I 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  myrtle,  rose,  apple, 
poppy,  were  sacred  to  her.  The  animals  sacred 
to  her,  which  are  often  mentioned  as  drawing  her 
chariot  or  serving  as  her  messengers,  are  the  spar- 
tow,  the  dove,  the  swan,  the  swallow,  and  a  bird 
called  iynx.  The  planet  Venus  and  the  spring- 
month  of  April  were  likewise  sacred  to  her.  The 
principal  places  of  her  worship  in  Greece  were  the 
islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera.  The  sacrifices 
silt-red  to  her  consisted  mostly  of  incense  and  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  but  in  some  places  animals  were 
sacrificed  to  her.  Respecting  her  festivals,  see 
Did.  of  AnHq.  art.  Adonic^  Anagoyia^  Aphro- 
disi(L,  Caiayoyia.  Her  worship  was  of  Eastern  ori- 
gin, and  probably  introduced  by  the  Phoenicians 
to  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Cythera,  and  others,  from 
whence  it  spread  all  over  Greece.  She  appears  to 
have  been  originally  identical  with  Astarte,  called 
by  the  Hebrews  Ashtoreth,  and  her  connection 
with  Adonis  clearly  points  to  Syria.  Respecting 
the  Roman  goddess  Venus,  see  Vbnus. 

Apbxodltdpolis  Qh<pfM&lTnt  *6\is\  the  name 
of  several  cities  in  Egypt.  L  In  Lower  Egypt: 
(1)  In  the  NomoB  Leontopolites,  in  the  Delta,  be- 
tween Arthribis  and  Leontopolis :  (2)  {ChyfAn-el- 
Koum)  in  the  Nemos  Prosopites,  in  the  Delta,  on 
a  navigable  branch  of  the  Nile,  between  Naucratis 
and  Sais  ;  probably  the  same  as  Atarbechis,  which 
is  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Greek  Aphroditopolis.  2.  In  Middle  Egypt  or 
Heptanomis,  (Atfyh)  a  considerable  city  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile  ;  the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos 
Aphroditopolites,—  8.  In  Upper  Egypt,  or  the 
Thebais:  (1)  Veneris  Oppidum  (TUeito),  a  little 
way  from  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile  ;  the  chief  city 
of  the  Nomos  Aphroditopolis :  (2)  In  the  Nomos 
Hennonthites  (Dcir,  N.W.  of  Esneh),  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Nile. 

Aphthonlua  (' A<f>86vios\  of  Antioch,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  lived  about  a.  d.  315,  and  wrote  the 
introduction  to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  entitled  Pro- 
yymnamaia  (wpoyvfudapara).  It  was  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  the  I'rogymnasmata  of  Hemiogenes, 
and  became  so  popular  that  it  was  used  as  the 
common  school-book  in  this  branch  of  education 
for  several  centuries.  On  the  revival  of  letters  it 
recovered  its  ancient  popularity,  and  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  was  used  everywhere,  but 
more  especially  in  Germany,  as  the  text-bwok  for 
rhetoric.  The  number  of  editions  and  translations 
which  were  published  during  that  period  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  ancient  writer.  The  beet 
edition  is  in  Wall's  RL  tores  Graed,  vol  i  Aph- 
thonius  also  wrote  some  Aesopic  fables,  which  are 
extant 

Aphytis  fA^vris:  Atkyto),  a  town  in  the  pen- 
insula Pallene  in  Macedonia,  with  a  celebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Apia  (*A*Xa,  sc.  7*)),  the  Apian  land%  an  ancient 
name  of  Peloponnesus,  especially  Argolis,  said  to 
have  been  so  called  from  Apia,  a  mythical  king  of 
Argos. 

Apic&ta,  wife  of  Sejanus,  was  divorced  by  him, 
A.  n.  23,  after  she  had  borne  him  three  children, 
and  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  on  the  execution  of 
St'j.mus  in  31. 

Apiclua,  the  name  of  three  notorious  gluttons. 
—1.  The  first  lived  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  is 
said  to  have  procured  the  condemnation  of  Kutilius 
Rufiia,  a.  c  92.-2.  The  second  and  most  re- 
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nnwned,  M.  Gabitu  Ayieim,  flourished  under  Ti- 
berius. After  squandering  upwards  of  800,000 
pounds  upon  his  stomach,  he  found  that  little  more 
than  80,000  remained  ;  upon  which,  despairing  of 
being  able  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  from 
such  a  pittance,  he  forthwith  hanged  himself.  Bnt 
he  was  not  forgotten.  Sundry  cakes  (Apicia)  and 
sauces  long  kept  alive  his  memory ;  Apion,  the 
grammarian,  composed  a  work  upon  his  luxurious 
labours,  and  his  name  passed  into  a  proverb  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
—3.  A  contemporary  of  Trajan,  sent  to  this  em- 
peror, when  he  was  in  Parthia,  fresh  oysters,  pre- 
served by  a  skilful  process  of  his  own.-- The  trea- 
tise we  now  possess,  bearing  the  title  Caklli 
Ancil  <U  OptonUt  d  Cbudintetdis,  sive  de  R»  Cub- 
naria,  Libri  dtetm,  is  a  sort  of  Cook  and  Confec- 
tioner's MmimI,  containing  a  multitude  of  receipts 
for  cookery.  It  was  probably  compiled  at  a  late 
period  by  some  one  who  prefixed  the  name  of 
Apicius,  in  order  to  insure  the  circulation  of  his 
book.— Edition*.  By  Almeloveen,  Amstelod.  1709, 
and  by  Bernbold,  Ansbach.  1800. 

ApidJLnus  ("AiriSiu'rfj,  Ion.  'Hirioavo'f),  a  river 
in  Thessaly,  which  flows  into  the  Enipeus  near 
Pharsalus. 

Apiolae,  a  town  of  Latium,  destroyed  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus. 

Apion  ('Axfwr),  a  Greek  grammarian,  and  a 
native  of  Oasis  in  Egypt,  studied  at  Alexandria, 
and  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Ti- 
berius and  Claudius.  In  the  reign  of  Caligula  he 
left  Rome,  and  in  A.  D.  38  he  was  sent  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Alexandria  at  the  head  of  an  embo**y 
to  Caligula  to  bring  forward  complaints  against  the 
Jews  residing  in  their  city.  Apion  was  the  author 
of  many  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost.  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  were  upon  the  Homeric 
poems.  He  is  said  not  only  to  have  made  the 
best  recension  of  the  text  of  the  poems,  but  te 
have  written  explanations  of  phrases  and  words  in 
the  form  of  a  Dictionary  (Xe^ett  'Opqputof).  He 
also  wrote  a  work  on  Egypt  in  6  books,  and  a 
work  against  the  Jews,  to  which  Josephus  replied 
in  his  treatise  Againd  Apion. 

Apion,  Ptolemaeui.  fPTOLiai  abps,  Apion.] 

Apis  (*Awit).  L  Son  of  Phoroneus  and  Lao- 
dice,  king  of  Argos,  from  whom  Peloponnesus  waa 
called  Apia:  be  ruled  tyrannically,  and  was  killed 
by  Thelxion  and  Telchis.— 2.  The  Ball  of  Mem- 
phis, worshipped  with  the  greatest  reverence  as  a 
god  among  the  Egyptians.  The  Egyptians  believed 
that  he  was  the  o  flap  ring  of  a  young  cow,  fructified 
by  a  ray  from  heaven.  There  were  certain  signs 
by  which  he  was  recognised  to  be  the  god.  It  was 
requisite  that  he  should  be  quite  black,  have  a 
white  square  mark  on  the  forehead,  on  his  back  a 
figure  similar  to  that  of  an  eagle,  have  two  kinds  of 
hair  in  his  tail,  and  on  his  tongue  a  knot  resembling 
an  insect  called  cantiarus.  When  all  these  signs 
were  discovered,  the  animal  secreted    '  th 

great  pomp,  and  was  conveyed  to  Memphis,  where 
he  had  a  splendid  residence,  containing  extensive 
walks  and  courts  for  his  amusement.  His  birth- 
day, which  was  celebrated  every  year,  was  his 
most  solemn  festival  ;  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  for 
all  Egypt  The  god  was  allowed  to  live  only  a 
certain  number  of  years,  probably  25.  If  he  had 
not  died  before  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
he  was  killed  and  buried  in  a  sacred  welL  the 
iAace  of  which  was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated. 
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But  if  he  died  a  natural  death,  he  was  buried  pub- 
licly and  solemnly  ;  and  at  his  birth  filled  all  Egypt 
with  joy  and  festivities,  so  his  death  threw  the 
whole  country  into  grief  and  mourning.  The  wor- 
ship of  Apis  was  originally  nothing  but  the  simple 
worship  of  the  bull ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  the 
bull,  like  other  animals,  was  regarded  as  a  symbol, 
and  Apis  is  hence  identified  with  Osiris  or  the 
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Apia  (*A»ii),  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  border  of  the  country 
toward*  Libya,  about  1 0  stadia  W.  of  Paraetonium ; 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  god  Apis. 

Apobathjni  ('AwoSaBaoi ),  a  place  in  Argolis 
on  the  sea  not  far  from  Thyrea,  where  Danaus  ia 
said  to  hare  landed. 

Apodoti  and  Apodeotae  (' and  'Aro- 
I "T <ji ),  a  people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Aetolia,  between  the 
Evenus  and  H  viae  thus. 
Apollinaris,  Sidonlus.  [SinoNifR.] 
Apollinia  Pr.  (*k*6\\*tnt  bpo*  :  C  Zibeeb  or 
C  Farima),  a  promontory  of  Zeugitana  in  N.  Africa, 
forming  the  W.  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage. 

Apollo  ('AvdAAwr),  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks,  son  of  Zeus  and  Leto  and  twin  bro- 
ther of  Artemis,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Deloe, 
whither  Leto  bad  fled  from  the  jealous  Hera. 
[Laro  ]  After  9  days'  labour,  the  god  was 
born  under  a  palm  or  olive  tree  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Cynthus,  and  was  fed  by  Themis  with  am- 
brosia and  nectar.  The  powers  ascribed  to  Apollo 
itly  of  different  kinds,  but  all  are  Con- 
ine another,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
only  ramifications  of  one  and  the  same,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  classification.  He  is  — 
1.  The  pod  who  punishes,  whence  some  of  the  an- 
cients derived  his  name  from  an6\Xvfu,  destroy. 
(Aesch.  A  gam.  1081.)  As  the  god  who  punishes 
he  is  represented  with  bow  and  arrows,  the  gift  of 
Hephaestus  ;  whence  his  epithets,  ?kotoj,  ixdipyos^ 
ix<iTT^6\oi,  KAi/TOTo{of,  and  ioyvp6ro^ost  arcite- 
sest,  Ac  AH  sudden  deaths  were  believed  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  arrows  of  Apollo ;  and  with  them  he 
sent  the  plague  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks.  —  2. 
The  god  who  afford*  help  and  tear d s  off  eviL  As 
he  had  the  power  of  punishing  men,  so  he  was  also 
able  to  deliver  men,  if  duly  propitiated :  hence  his 
epithets,  axicios,  hjclarmp,  aA«(txaxor,  atirrfp,  avo- 
T^owcuor,  (Tiftowior,  larpoudv-rts,  opifer,  talu&fcr, 
Ac  From  his  being  the  god  who  afforded  help,  he  ia 
the  father  of  Aesculapius,  the  god  of  the  healing  art, 
and  was  also  identified  in  later  times  with  Paeeon, 
the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer.  [Pabbon.] 
—  3.  The  god  of  prophecy.  Apollo  exercised  this 
power  in  his  numerous  oracles,  and  especially  in 
that  of  Delphi  {Diet,  of  Aid.  art  Oraculum.)  He 
had  also  the  power  of  communicating  the  gift  of 
prophecy  both  to  gods  and  men,  and  all  the  ancient 
seers  and  prophets  are  placed  in  some  relationship 
to  him.  —  4.  The  god  of  song  and  music.  We  find 
him  in  the  Iliad  (i.  603)  delighting  the  immortal 
gods  with  his  phorminx  ;  and  the  Homeric  bards 
derived  their  art  of  song  either  from  Apollo  or  the 
Muses.  Later  traditions  ascribed  to  Apollo  even 
the  invention  of  the  Mute  and  lyre,  while  it  is  more 
related  that  he  received  the  lyre  from 
Respecting  his  musical  contests,  see 
Mabsyas,  Midas. — 5.  The  god  tcho  protects  the 
flocks  and  cattle  (vifuot  dsot,  from  voubi  or  Ktyth, 
a  meadow  or  pasture  land).  There  are  in  Hornet 
only  a  few  aUuaions  to  this  feature  in  the 


of  Apollo,  but  in  later  writers  it  assumes  a  very 
prominent  form,  and  in  the  story  of  Apollo  tending 
the  flocks  of  Admetus  at  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  the 
idea  reaches  its  height.  —  6.  The  god  who  Mights 
m  the  foundation  of  towns  and  the  establishment  of 
civil  constitutions.  Hence  a  town  or  a  colony  was 
never  founded  by  the  Greeks  without  consulting  au 
oracle  of  Apollo,  so  that  in  every  case  he  became,  as 
it  were,  their  spiritual  leader. — 7.  The  god  of  the  Sun, 
I  n  Homer,  A  polio  and  Hel  ios,  or  the  Sun,  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  his  identification  with  the  Sun,  though 
almost  universal  among  later  writers,  was  the  result 
of  later  speculations  and  of  foreign,  chiefly  Egyptian, 
influence. — Apollo  had  more  influence  upon  the 
Greeks  than  any  other  god.  It  may  safely  be  as- 
serted, that  the  Greeks  would  never  have  become 
what  they  were,  without  the  worship  of  Apollo :  in 
him  the  brightest  side  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  re- 
flected. Respecting  his  festivals,  see  DicLofAnt.  art. 
Apollonia,  ThargeLoy  and  others. — In  the  religion 
of  the  early  Romans  there  is  no  trace  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo.  The  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  this  divinity  through  the  Greeks,  and  adopted 
all  their  notions  and  ideas  about  him  from  the 
latter  people.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Romans 
knew  of  his  worship  among  the  Greeks  at  a  very 
early  time,  and  tradition  says  that  they  consulted 
his  oracle  at  Delphi  even  before  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings.  But  the  first  time  that  we  hear  of  his 
worship  at  Rome  is  in  &  &  430,  when,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  averting  a  plague,  a  temple  was  raised  to 
him,  and  soon  after  dedicated  by  the  consul,  C. 
Julius.  A  second  temple  was  built  to  him  in 
360.  During  the  second  Punic  war,  in  212,  the 
ludi  Apollinares  were  instituted  in  his  honour. 
{Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Ludi  Apollinares.)  His  worship, 
however,  did  not  form  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  religion  of  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, who,  after  the  battle  of  Actiuxn,  dedicated  to 
him  a  portion  of  the  spoils,  built  or  embellished  his 
temple  at  Actium,  and  founded  a  new  one  at  Rome 
on  the  Palatine,  and  instituted  quinquennial  games 
at  Actium. — The  most  beautiful  and  celebrated 
among  the  extant  representations  of  Apollo  are  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  at  Rome,  which  was  discovered 
in  1503  at  Rettuno  and  the  Apollino  at  Florence. 
In  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  god  is  represented 
with  commanding  but  serene  majesty  ;  sublime  in- 
tellect and  physical  beauty  are  combined  in  the 

Apoll&crates  ('AiroAXoKpdVTjf),  elder  son  of 
Dionysius,  the  Younger,  was  left  by  his  father  in 
command  of  the  island  and  citadel  of  Syracuse,  but 
was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  them  to 
Dion,  about  B.  c.  354. 

Apollodorus  ('A*oAAd'o,»poO.  — 1.  Of  Amphi 
polis,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  intrusted  in  b,  c  331,  together  with  Menea, 
with  the  administration  of  Babylon  and  of  all  the 
satrapies  as  far  as  Cilicia,  —  2.  Tyrant  of  Cas- 
eandrea  (formerly  Potidaea)  in  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene,  obtained  the  supreme  power  in  b.  c  379, 
md  exercised  it  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  He  was 
conquered  and  put  to  death  by  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
—  3.  Of  CarystuB,  a  comic  poet,  probably  lived 
B.C  200 — 260,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distin 
guished  of  the  poets  of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  It 
was  from  him  that  Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and 
Phormio.  —  4.  Of  Oela  in  Sicily,  a  comic  poet 
and  a  contemporary  of  Menander,  lived  B.C.  340— 
290.   He  is  frequently  confounded  with  Apollodo. 
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rus  of  Caryatus.  —  5.  A  Grammarian  of  Athens, 
son  of  Aaclepiadea,  and  pupil  of  A  r  is  tare  h  us  and 
Panaetius,  flourished  about  b.  c.  140.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  works,  all  of  which  have  perished 
with  the  exception  of  his  Bibtioiheea.  This  work 
consists  of  3  books,  and  is  by  far  the  best  among 
the  extant  works  if  the  kind.  It  contains  a  well- 
arranged  account  of  the  mythology  and  the  heroic 
age  of  Greece :  it  begins  with  the  origin  of  the 
gods,  and  goes  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  when 
the  work  suddenly  breaks  off. — Edition*.  By 
Heyne,  GBttingen,  1803,  2d  ed. ;  by  Clavier,  Paris, 
1805,  with  a  French  translation  ;  and  by  Wester- 
mann  in  the  Mythograpkt\  Brunswick,  1843.  Of  the 
many  other  works  of  ApoUodorua,  one  of  the  most  i  m  - 
portant  was  a  chronicle  in  iambic  verses,  comprising 
the  history  of  1040  years,  from  the  destruction  of 
Tmy  (1 1 84)  down  to  his  own  time,  b.  c.  1 43.— 6.  Of 
Pergamus,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at 
Apollonia  in  his  advanced  age,  and  had  as  a  pupil  the 
young  Octarius,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus 
—7.  A  painter  of  Athens,  flourished  about  B.  c 
408,  with  whom  commenced  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  the  art  He  made  a  great  advance  in 
colouring,  and  invented  chiaroscuro.  —  8.  An  ar- 
chitect of  Damascus,  lived  under  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian, by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 

Apollonia  (' AxoKXetvla :  'AwoXAwwiTijr).  1. 
(Poftina  or  Pollona),  an  important  town  in  Illyria 
>r  New  Epirus,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aoua, 
and  60  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeana,  and  was  equally 
celebrated  as  a  place  of  commerce  and  of  learning  ; 
many  distinguished  Romans,  among  others  the 
young  Octavius,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus, 
pursued  their  studies  here.  Persons  travelling  from 
Italy  to  Greece  and  the  E..  usually  landed  either  at 
Apollonia  or  Dyrrhachium  ;  and  the  Via  Egnatia, 
the  great  high  road  to  the  East,  commenced  at 
Apollonia  or,  according  to  others,  at  Dyrrhachium. 
[ Egnatia  Via.]—  %  (/tyusa),  a  town  in  Mace- 
donia, on  the  Via  Egnatia,  between  Thessalonica 
and  Amphipolis,  and  S.  of  the  lake  of  Bolbc  —  3. 
(Siw6ofY),  a  town  in  Thrace  on  the  Black  Sea,  with 
two  harbours,  a  colony  of  Miletus,  afterwards  called 
Sozopolis,  whence  its  modern  name  :  it  had  a  ce- 
lebrated temple  of  Apollo,  from  which  Lucullus 
carried  away  a  colossus  of  this  god,  and  erected  it 
on  the  Capitol  at  Rome.— 4.  A  castle  or  fortified 
town  of  the  Locri  Oxolae,  near  Naupactus.— 5.  A 
town  in  Sicily,  on  the  N.  coast,  of  uncertain  site. 
—  6.  {AlmUitmte),  a  town  in  Bithynia  on  the 
lake  Apolloniatis,  through  which  the  river  Rhyn- 
dacus  flows.— 7.  A  town  on  the  borders  of  Mysia 
and  Lydia,  between  Pergamus  and  Sarrtis.  —  8. 
A  town  in  Paleatina,  between  Caesarca  and 
Joppa.  —  9.  A  town  in  Assyria,  in  the  district 
of  Apolloniatis,  through  which  the  Delas  or  Durua 
(Diala)  flows.— 10.  (Marxa  Smsa),  a  town  in  Cy- 
renaica  and  the  harbour  of  Cyrene,  one  of  the  5 
towns  of  the  Pentapolis  in  Libya:  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  Eratosthenes. 

Apollonia  ('AiroXAoM'ft),  a  city  in  T*ydia,  be- 
tween Pergamus  and  Sardis,  named  after  Apollonis, 
the  mother  of  king  Eumenea.  It  was  one  of  the 
12  cities  of  Asia,  which  were  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.  d.  1 7). 

ApollSnlus  ('AiroXAsjrtof).  1.  Of  Alabanda 
in  Curia,  a  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
about  b.  c.  100.  He  was  a  very  distinguished 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  used  tc  ridicule  and  despise 


philosophy.  He  was  surnamed  6  MoAcurJt,  and 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  following.  —  8. 
Of  Alabanda,  surnamed  Molo.  likewise  a  rheto- 
rician, taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  and  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  pleader  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  In  b»  c.  81,  when  Sulla  was  dictator, 
Apolloniua  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  of  the 
Rhodians,  on  which  occasion  Cicero  heard  him  : 
Cicero  also  received  instruction  from  Apoilonius 
at  Rhodes  a  few  years  later.  —  3.  Son  of  Arche- 
grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  a  pupil  of  Didy- 
mus.  He  wrote  an  Homeric  Lexicon,  which  is 
still  extant,  and  though  much  interpolated,  is  a 
work  of  great  value.  —  Edition*.  Bv  Villoison, 
Paris,  1773;  by  H.  Tollius,  Lugd. 'Bat.  178H; 
and  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1 833.  ~~  4.  Surnamed 
Dys  coins,  *'  the  ill-tempered,*'  a  grammarian  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius  (a.  D.  117 — 161),  taught  at  Rome  as 
well  as  Alexandria.  He  and  his  son  Hbrodiani* 
are  called  by  Priscian  the  greatest  of  all  gramma- 
rians. Apoilonius  was  the  first  who  reduced  gram- 
mar to  any  thing  like  a  system.  Of  his  numerous 
works  only  4  are  extant  1.  Tltpl  <rvvrdt*wi  rov 
Adyov  /i«pwv,  **  de  Constructione  Orationis,"  or 
**  de  Ordinatione  sire  Constructione  Dictionum."  in 
4  books  ;  edited  by  Fr.  Sylburg,  Frankf.  1590. 
and  by  I.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1817.  2.  IT<pl  ar- 
Tui'vuia*,  m  de  Pronomtne  edited  by  I.  Bekker, 
Berlin,  1814.  3.  n»pl  owJ^ftw,  *  de  G>n- 
Junctionibns,"  and  4.  Uipl  sNrt^wubwr,  "  de  Ad- 
vcrbiis,"  printed  in  Bekker's  Anecdot.  ii.  p.  477, 
Ac  Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Apoilonius  by 
Suidas  there  is  one  wepl  Karttytvirptrnt  itrropiait 
on  fictitious  or  forged  histories :  this  has  been  er- 
roneously supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  extant 
work  'laroplat  davuantai,  which  purports  to  be 
written  by  an  Apoilonius  (published  by  Wester- 
mann,  Parad(ungraphi%  Brunswick,  1839) ;  but  it 
is  now  admitted  that  the  latter  work  was  written 
by  an  Apoilonius  who  is  otherwise  unknown.— 
5.  Pergaeuj,  from  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  one  of 
the  greatest  mathematicians  of  antiquity,  commonly 
called  the  "Great  Geometer,**  was  educated  at 
Alexandria  under  the  successors  of  Euclid,  and 
flourished  about  b.  c  250 — 220.  His  most  im- 
portant work  was  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  in 
8  books,  of  which  the  first  4,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Eutocius,  are  extant  in  Greek  ;  and 
all  but  the  eighth  in  Arabic  We  have  also 
introductory  lemmata  to  all  the  8,  by  Pappus. 
Edited  by  Halley,  **  A  poll.  Perg.  Conic  lib.  viiu, 
Ac,"  Oxon.  1710,  foL  The  eighth  book  is  a 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  the  introduc- 
tory lemmata  of  Pappus.  —  6.  Rhodius,  a  poet  and 
grammarian,  son  of  Silleus  or  Ulcus  and  Rhode, 
was  born  at  Alexandria,  or,  according  to  one  state- 
ment, at  Naucratis,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Ptolumy  Philopator  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  (a  c 
222—1*81).  In  his  youth  he  was  instructed  by 
Callimacbus ;  but  they  afterwards  became  bitter 
enemies.  Their  tastes  were  entirely  different ;  for 
Apoilonius  admired  and  imitated  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  epic  poets,  and  disliked  and  despised 
the  artificial  and  learned  poetry  of  Callimachus. 
When  Apoilonius  read  at  Alexandria  his  poem  on 
the  Argonautic  expedition  (Arponautica),  it  did 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  audience :  he 
attributed  its  failure  to  the  intrigues  of  Callima- 
cbus, and  revenged  himself  by  writing  a  bitter  epi- 
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gram  on  Callimachus  which  is  itill  extant  (A nth.  I 
Oroee.  xi.  275.)  Callimachus  in  return  attacked 
Apolloniua  in  his  Ibis,  which  was  imitated  by  Ovid 
in  a  po-tn  of  the  same  name.  A  poll  on  i  us  now  left 
Alexandria  and  went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  with  so  much  success,  that  the  Rhodians 
honoured  him  with  their  franchise:  hence  he  was 
called  the  44  Rhodian."  He  afterwards  returned 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  read  a  revised  edition  of 
his  Aryjnatttiai  with  threat  applause.  He  succeeded 
Eratosthenes  as  chief  librarian  at  Alexandria,  in 
,  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about  &  c  194, 
and  appears  to  have  held  this  office  till  his  death. 
The  An/anautica,  which  consists  of  4  books,  and 
is  still  extant,  fives  a  straightforward  and  simple 
description  of  the  adventures  of  the  Argonauts :  it 
:s  a  close  imitation  of  the  Homeric  language  and 
style,  but  exhibits  marks  of  art  and  labour,  and 
thus  forms,  notwithstanding  its  many  resemblances, 
a  contrast  with  the  natural  and  easy  flow  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  Among  the  Romans  the  work  was 
much  read,  and  P.  Terentius  Varro  Atacinus  acquired 
great  reputation  by  h  is  tran  slati  on  of  i  U  The  A  roo- 
*--«/iaa  of  Valerius  Flaccus  is  only  a  free  imitation  of 
it.  —  Edition*.  By  Brunck,  Argentorat  1 780  ;  by 
G.  Schaefer,  Lips.  1810 — 13  ;  by  Wellauer,  Lips. 
1 828.  Apollonius  wrote  several  other  works  which 
are  now  lost  —  7.  Tyanensis  or  Tyanaeus,  *'.  «. 
of  Tyina  in  Cappadocia,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
was  born  about  4  years  before  the  Christian  aera. 
At  a  period  when  there  was  a  general  belief  in 
magical  powers,  it  would  appear  that  Apollonius 
obtained  great  influence  by  pretending  to  them  ;  and 
we  may  believe  that  his  Life  by  Philostratua  gives 
a  just  idea  of  his  character  and  reputation,  how- 
ever inconsistent  in  its  facta,  and  absurd  in  its 
marvels.  Apollonius,  according  to  Philostratus, 
wa»  of  noble  ancestry,  and  studied  first  under  Eu- 
thvdenius,  of  Tarsus  ;  but,  being  disgusted  at  the 
luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  he  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Aegae,  where  be  studied  the  whole 
circle  of  the  Platonic,  Sceptic,  Epicurean,  and  Peri* 
petettc  philosophy,  and  ended  by  giving  his  pre- 
ference to  the  Pythagorean.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  strictest  asceticism,  and  subsequently  travelled 
throughout  the  East,  visiting  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
and  India.  On  his  return  to  Asia  Minor,  we  first 
Wr  of  his  pretensions  to  miraculous  power,  founded, 
as  it  would  seem,  on  the  possession  of  some  divine 
knowledge  derived  from  the  East  From  Ionia  he 
cr.wv-d  over  into  Greece,  and  from  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  just  after  an  edict  against  magi- 
cvrn*  had  been  issued  by  Nero.  He  accordingly 
remained  only  a  short  time  at  Rome,  and  next 
went  to  Spain  and  Africa  ;  at  Alexandria  he  was 
of  assistance  to  Ve*pa»ian,  who  was  preparing  to 
seize  the  empire.  Toe  last  journey  of  Apollonius 
was  to  Ethiopia,  whence  he  returned  to  settle  in 
the  Ionian  cities.  On  the  accession  of  Domitian, 
Apollonius  was  accused  of  exciting  an  insurrection 
against  the  tyrant:  he  voluntarily  surrendered 
himself  and  appeared  at  Rome  before  the  emperor : 
but  as  his  destruction  seemed  impending,  he  escaped 
by  the  exertion  of  his  supernatural  powers.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Ephesus,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  ty- 
rant Domitian  at  the  instant  it  took  place.  Many 
of  the  wonders,  which  Philostratus  relates  in  con- 
nection with  Apollonius,  curiously  coincide  with 
the  Christian  miracles.  The  proclamation  of  the 
birth  of  Apolknitts  to  bis  mother  by  Proteus,  and , 
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the  incarnation  of  Proteus  himself,  the  chorus  of 
swans  which  sang  for  joy  on  the  occasion,  the  cast- 
ing out  of  devils,  raising  the  dead,  and  healing  the 
sick,  the  sudden  disappearances  and  reappearances 
of  Apollonius,  his  adventures  in  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius,  and  the  sacred  voice  which  called  him  at 
his  death,  to  which  may  be  added  his  claim  as  a 
teacher  having  authority  to  reform  the  world  — 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  parallel  passages  in  the 
Gospel  history.  We  know,  too,  that  Apollonius 
was  one  among  many  rivals  set  up  by  the  Eclectics 
to  our  Saviour,  an  attempt  renewed  by  the  English 
freethinkers  Blount  and  Lord  Herbert.  Still  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  resemblances  are  very 
general,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that 
the  life  of  Apollonius  was  not  written  with  a  con- 
troversial aim,  as  the  resemblances,  although  real, 
only  indicate  that  a  few  things  were  borrowed,  and 
exhibit  no  trace  of  a  systematic  parallel.  [Puilo* 
rtratur.]  —  8.  Of  Tyre,  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  from  the  time 
of  Zeno.  —  9.  Apollonius  and  Tauriaeuj  of 
Tralles,  were  two  brothers,  and  the  sculptors  of 
the  group  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Far- 
nese  bull,  representing  the  punishment  of  Dirce  by 
Zethus  and  Amphion.  [DiRtx.]  It  was  taken 
from  Rhodes  to  Home  by  Asinius  Pollio,  and  after- 
wards placed  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  where  it 
was  dng  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  deposited 
in  the  Farnese  palace.  It  is  now  at  Naples.  Apol- 
lonius and  Tauriscus  probably  flourished  in  the 
firBt  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 

ApollSphanea  ('As-oXAo^dVns),  a  poet  of  tho 
old  Attic  comedy,  of  whose  comedies  a  few  frag- 
ments are  extant,  lived  about  B.  c.  400. 

Apdnus  or  Apdni  Font  (Abano\  warm  medi- 
cinal springs,  near  Patavium,  hence  called  Aquae 
Patavinae,  were  much  frequented  by  the  sick. 

AppXa  or  Apia  ('Amrto,  *A»fa),  a  city  of  Phry- 
gia  Pacatiana. 

Appla  Via,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman 
roads  (reyitta  viarum,  Stat  Silv.  ii.  2.  12),  was 
commenced  by  Ap.  Claudius  Caecua,  when  censor, 
b.  c.  312,  and  was  the  great  line  of  communication 
between  Rome  and  southern  Italy.  It  issued  from 
the  Porta  Capena,  and  passing  through  Aricia, 
Trt$  Tubemae,  Appii  Forum,  Turracina,  Fundi, 
Formiae,  Minturnae,  Sinunta,  and  Casilinum,  ter- 
minated at  Capua,  but  was  eventually  extended 
through  CaJatia  and  Caudium  to  Benevmtum,  and 
finally  thence  through  Venusia,  Tarenlum,&aA  Uria, 
to  Brundusium. 

Appianus  ('Ainrtayoi),  the  Roman  historian, 
was  born  at  Alexandria,  and  lived  at  Rome  during 
the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
He  wrote  a  Roman  history  ('Pw/wuira,  or  Pwftalirh 
Itrropia),  in  24  books,  arranged  not  synchronisti- 
cally, but  ethnographically,  that  is,  he  did  not 
relate  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole 
in  chronological  order  ;  but  he  gave  a  separate 
account  of  the  affairs  of  each  country,  till  it  was 
finally  incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire.  The 
subjects  of  the  different  books  were :  1.  The  kingly 
period.  2.  Italy.  3.  The  Samnites.  4.  The  Gauls 
or  Celts.  5.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands.  6.  Spain. 
7.  Hannibal's  wars.  8.  Libya,  Carthage,  and  Nu- 
midia.  9.  Macedonia.  10.  Greece  and  the  Greek 
states  in  Asia  Minor.  11.  Syria  and  Forth ia. 
12.  The  war  with  Mitbridates.  1 3— 21.  The  civil 
wars,  in  9  books,  from  those  of  Marius  and  Sulla 
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to  the  battle  of  Actium.  2*2.  'EaaTos-raeTi'a,  com- 
prised the  history  of  a  hundred  years,  from  the 
battle  of  Actium  to  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's 
rrign.  23.  The  wan  with  Illyrio.  24.  Those  with 
Ambus.  We  possess  only  11  of  these  complete  ; 
namely,  the  Gth,  7th,  8th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th, 
15tb,  16th,  17th,  and  23rd:  there  are  fragments 
of  several  of  the  others.  The  Parthian  history, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  part  of  the  11th 
book,  is  not  a  work  of  Appian,  but  merely  a  com- 
pilation from  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Antony  and 
Crass  us.  Appian's  work  is  a  compilation.  His 
•tyle  is  clear  and  simple ;  but  he  possesses  few 
merits  as  an  historian,  and  he  frequently  makes  the 
most  absurd  blunders.  Thus,  for  instance,  he 
places  Saguntum  on  the  N.  of  the  Ibcrus,  and 
states  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail  from 
Spain  to  Britain.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Schweighauser,  Lips.  1785. 

Applas,  a  nymph  of  the  Appian  well,  which 
was  situated  near  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix  in 
the  forum  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was  surrounded  by 
statues  of  nymphs,  called  Appiude*. 

Appli  Forum.    [Forum  Appil] 

Appuleius  or  Apuleiuj,  of  Madura  in  Africa, 
wns  born  about  a.  n.  130,  of  respectable  parents. 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  at 
Carthage,  and  afterwards  studied  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy at  Athens.  He  next  travelled  extensively, 
t is i ting  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  and  becoming 
initiated  in  most  mysteries.  At  length  he  returned 
home,  but  soon  afterwards  undertook  a  new  journey 
to  Alexandria,  On  his  way  thither  he  was  taken 
ill  at  the  town  of  Oeo,  and  was  hospitably  received 
into  the  house  of  a  young  man,  Sicinius  Pontianus, 
whose  mother,  a  very  rich  widow  of  the  name  of 
Pudentilla,  he  married.  Her  relatives,  being  in- 
dignant that  so  much  wealth  should  pass  out  of  the 
family,  impeached  Appuleius  of  gaining  the  affec- 
tions of  Pudentilla  by  charms  and  magic  spells.  The 
cause  was  heard  at  Sabrata  before  Claudius  M  axi- 
oms, proconsul  of  Africa,  a.  d.  1 73,  and  the  defence 
spoken  by  Appuleius  is  still  extant  Of  his  subse- 
quent career  we  know  little :  he  occasionally  de- 
claimed in  public  with  great  applause.  The  most 
important  of  the  extant  works  of  Appuleius  are : 
I.  Mctamorj  lto*<<m  tm  d*  Atttto  Aurro  Libri  XI. 
This  celebrated  romance,  together  with  the  Atmut 
of  Lucian,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  a 
work  bearing  the  same  title  by  a  certain  Lucius 
of  Patrae.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  simply 
as  a  satire  upon  the  hypocrisy  and  debauchery  of 
certain  orders  of  priests,  the  frauds  of  juggling  pre- 
tenders to  supernatural  powers,  sod  the  general 
profligacy  of  public  morals.  There  arc  some,  how- 
ever, who  discover  a  more  recondite  meaning,  and 
especially  bishop  Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  length  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  Golden  Ass  was  written  with 
the  view  of  recommending  the  Pagan  religion  in 
opposition  to  Christianity,  and  especially  of  incul- 
cating the  importance  of  initiation  into  the  purer 
mysteries.  The  well-known  and  beautiful  episode 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  introduced  in  the  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  books.  This,  whatever  opinion  we  may 
form  of  the  principal  narrative,  is  evidently  on 
allegory,  and  is  generally  understood  to  shadow 
forth  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  perfection.  1 1. 
ITorutormm  Libri  I V,  An  Anthology,  containing 
srlect  extracts  from  various  orations  and  diMertn- 
'jons,  collected  probably  by  some  admirer.  J !  1.  tit 


Deo  Socratis  Liber.  IV.  tie  tin/mat*  Plttoni* 
Libri  tret.  The  first  book  contains  some  account 
of  the  *pect<latw*  doctrine*  of  Plato,  the  second  of 
his  muridt,  the  third  of  his  lot/ic  V.  De  Mu>»io 
Liber.  A  translation  of  the  work  ooVmov,  at 
one  time  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  VI.  Apologia  sivo 
tie  Magia  Liber.  The  oration  described  above, 
delivered  before  Claudius  Maxim  us.  The  best 
edition  of  the  whole  works  of  Appuleius  is  by 
Uildebrond,  Lips.  11142. 
Appuleius  Saturnlnu*.  [Saturninux] 
Aprl&s  ('As-^tut,  *Awplas\  a  king  of  Egypt, 
the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  Scripture,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Psammis,  and  reigned  u.  a  595—570.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attack  against  Cyrene  he  was  de- 
throned and  put  to  death  by  AmaSIR. 

Apronlu*.  L  Q ,  one  of  the  worst  instrument* 
of  Verres  in  oppressing  the  Sicilians.— 2.  L.,  served 
under  Drusus(A.  d.  14)  and  Germanicus  (15)  in 
Germany.  In  20  he  was  proconsul  of  Africa,  and 
praetor  of  Lower  Germany,  where  he  lost  his  life 
in  a  war  against  the  Frisii.  Apronius  had  two 
daughters :  one  of  whom  was  married  to  Plautius 
Silvanus  ;  the  other  to  Lentulus  Gaetulicus,  consul 
in  26. 

Apailae  CAtjx'Aoi),  a  Scythian  people  in  Col- 
chis, N.  of  the  river  P basis. 

Apslnet  ('Afn-f),  of  Gadara  in  Phoenicia,  a 
Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  about  A.  D.  235.  Two  of  his  works  are 
extant :  n*pl  rAw  stlpwr  rov  wokirutov  Koyov 
rtxnk  which  is  much  interpolated  ;  and  Tl*pl  v«» 
i<TXyUAaTiaH*vtt*  vpo€\rifAdTmry  both  of  which  are 
printed  in  Walt.  Rhetor.  Grmc. 

Apsui  (Crerasta),  a  river  in  lUyria  (Nova  Epi- 
rus),  which  flows  into  the  Ionian  sea. 

Apsyrtus.  [Abbyrtur.] 

Apta  Julia  (Apt),  chief  town  of  the  Vulgientea 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  a  Roman  colony. 

ApterR  ('Airripa  :  'Awrtptuot :  P<iJtteoka*tnm 
on  the  G.  of  Suda),  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Crete,  80  stadia  from  Cydonia. 

Apuani,  a  Ligurian  people  on  the  Macro,  were 
subdued  by  the  Romans  after  a  long  resistance  and 
transplanted  to  Samnium,  B.  c  180. 

Apuleius.  [Appulrius.] 

Apulia  (Apulus),  included,  in  its  widest  signi- 
fication, the  whole  of  the  S.E.  of  Italy  from  the 
river  Frento  to  the  promontory  Iapygium,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Frentani,  on  the  E. 
by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  S.  by  the  Tarentine  gulf, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Samnium  and  Lucania,  thus  in- 
cluding the  modern  provinces  of  Bari,  Otrunto, 
and  Capitamata,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Apulia 
in  its  narrower  sense  was  the  country  E.  of  Sam- 
nium on  both  sides  of  the  Aufidus,  the  Daunia 
and  Peucetia  of  the  Greeks:  the  whole  of  tha 
S.E.  port  was  called  Calabria  by  the  Romans. 
The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Daunia  to  the  N. 
port  of  the  country  from  the  Frento  to  the  Aufidus, 
of  Peucetia  to  the  country  from  the  Aufidus  to  To- 
rentum  and  Brundusium,  and  of  Iapygia  or  Mes- 
sapia  to  the  whole  of  the  remaining  S.  part :  though 
they  sometimes  included  under  Iapygia  all  Apulia 
in  its  widest  meaning.  The  N.W.  of  Apulia 
is  a  plain,  but  the  S.  part  is  traversed  by  the  E. 
branch  of  the  Apennines,  and  has  only  a  small 
tract  of  land  on  the  cwifit  on  each  side  of  the  main- 
tains. The  country  was  very  fertile,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Torentum,  and  the  mountains 
afforded  excellent  pasturage.    The  population  was 
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of  a  raized  natore :  they  were  for  the  most  part  of 
II  It  nan  origin,  and  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the 
country  under  the  guidance  of  Iapyx,  Daunius,and 
Peucetiua,  three  sons  of  an  Illyrian  king,  Lycaon. 
Subsequently  many  towns  were  founded  by  Greek 
colonists.  The  A pulians  joined  the  Samnites  against 
the  Romans,  and  became  subject  to  the  Utter  on 
the  conquest  of  the  Samnites. 

Aquae,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  many 
medicinal  springs  and  bathing-places  :  —  1.  Aurs- 
Liab  or  CotosiA  Aurelia  Aquxnsis  (Baden. 
/Wan).  2.  Calidae  or  Solis  (Bath)  in  Britain. 
3.  Ct'TiLiAE,  mineral  springs  in  Samninm  near  the 
sticient  town  of  Cut  ilia,  which  perished  in  early 
tiroes,  and  E.  of  Refite.  There  was  a  celebrated 
lake  in  its  neighbourhood  with  a  floating  island, 
which  whs  regarded  as  the  umbilicus  or  centre 
of  Italy.  Vespasian  died  at  this  place.  4. 
Mattiacab  or  Fontbs  Mattiaci  ( Wietbudem), 
in  the  land  of  the  Mattiaci  in  Germany.  6.  Pa- 
tavjnak  [Apuni  Fons].  6.  Shxtiab  (Aur),  a 
R'iman  colony  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  founded  by 
Sextius  Calvtnus,  B.  G  122  ;  its  mineral  waters 
were  long  celebrated,  but  were  thought  to  hare 
lost  much  of  their  efficacy  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Near  this  place  Marius  defeated  the  Teutoni,  B.  c. 
102.  7.  Statibllab  (Acqui),  a  town  of  the 
Statielli  in  Liguria,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths. 

Aquae,  in  Africa.  L  (Aferigu,  Ru.),  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mauritania  Caeaariensia.— 2.  CaLIOab 
(Gurbot  or  Hammam  i"Emf),  on  the  gulf  of  Car- 
thage.—3.  Rbgiab  (Hammam  Truzza),  in  the 
N.  part  of  Byiacena.  —  4.  Tacapitanab  (Ham- 
mat  d-KkaU),  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Byxacena, 
dose  to  the  large  city  of  Tacape  (Khabt). 

Aquila.  1.  Of  Pontus,  translated  the  Old  Tes- 
tament into  Greek,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  pro- 
bably about  a.  d.  1 30.  Only  a  few  fragments  re- 
main, which  have  been  published  in  the  editions 
of  the  Hexapla  of  Origcn.— 2.  Julius  Aquila,  a 
Roman  jurist  quoted  in  the  Digest,  probably  lived 
ondfr  or  before  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severua,  a.  D. 
193 — 198.— 3.  L.  Pontius  Aquila,  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  and  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Mutina,  b.  c.  43.— 4.  Aquila  Ro- 
man us,  a  rhetorician,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
third  century  after  Christ,  wrote  a  small  work  en- 
titled De  fitfuns  Smtentiarum  et  Elocutionist  which 
is  usually  printed  with  Rutilius  Lupus. —  Editions. 
By  Ruhnken,  Lugd.  Bat  1768,  reprinted  with  ad- 
ditional notes  by  Frotscher,  Lips.  1831. 

Aqullaxia  (ALkotcoreaJi),  a  town  on  the  coast 
of  Zeugiuna  in  Africa,  on  the  W.  side  of  Her- 
maeum  Pr.  ( C.  Bun),  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carthage.  It  was  a  good  landing-place  in 
summer. 

AqufJela  (Aquileiensis :  Aquileia  or  Aglar),  a 
town  in  Gallia  Transpadana  at  th»  very  top  of  the 
Adriatic,  between  the  rivers  Sontius  and  Natiso, 
about  60  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Romans  in  B.  c  182  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
N.  barbarians,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  favourable  omen  of  an  eagle  (aquila) 
appearing  to  the  colonists.  As  it  was  the  key  of 
Ita!r  on  the  N.E*,  it  was  made  one  of  the  strong- 
eat  fortresses  of  the  Romans.  From  its  position  it 
became  also  a  most  flourishing  place  of  commerce  : 
the  Via  Aemilia  was  continued  to  this  town,  and 
from  it  all  the  roads  to  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  Panno- 
nta,  I  stria,  and  Palmatia  branched  off.  It  was 
taken  and  eronpJetely  destroyed  by  Attila  in  a.  n. 
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452 :  its  inhabitants  escaped  to  the  Lagoons,  where 
Venice  was  afterwards  built. 

AquilUa  Via,  began  at  Capua,  and  ran  8. 
through  Sola  and  Nuceria  to  Salem  um ;  from 
thence  it  ran  through  the  very  heart  of  Lucania  and 
Bruttii,  passing  Neruluw,  Interamnia,  Cotentia, 
Vtbo,  and  Medma,  and  terminated  at  Bkegium, 

AquilHus  or  Aquillui.  L  M1.,  consul  b.  c. 
129,  finished  the  war  against  Aristomcus,  son  of 
Euraenes  of  Pergamus.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
was  accused  of  maladministration  in  his  province, 
but  was  acquitted  by  bribing  the  judges.  — 2. 11% 
consul  in  b.  c  101,  conquered  the  slaves  in  Sicily, 
who  had  revolted  under  A  then  ion.  In  98  he  was 
accused  of  maladministration  in  Sicily,  but  was 
acquitted.  In  88  he  went  into  Asia  ns  one  of  the 
consular  legates  in  the  Mithridatic  war :  he  was 
defeated  and  handed  over  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mytilene  to  Mithridates,  who  put  him  to  death  by 
pouring  molten  gold  down  his  throat. 

Aquilllus  Gall  us.  [Gallup] 

Aquildnia  (Aquilonus),  a  town  of  Samninm,  E 
of  Bovianum,  destroyed  by  the  Roman*  in  the  Sam. 
nite  wars. 

Aqulnum  (Aquinas:  Aquino),  a  town  of  the 
Volscians,  E.  of  the  river  Mel  pis,  in  a  fertile  coun- 
try ;  a  Roman  municipium  and  afterwards  a  colony  ; 
the  birth-place  of  Juvenal ;  celebrated  for  its 
purple  dye.    (Hor.  Bp.  I  10.27.) 

Aquitanla.  L  The  country  of  the  Aquitam, 
extended  from  the  Garumna  (Garonne)  to  the  Py- 
renees, and  from  the  ocean  to  Gallia  Narbonensis : 
it  was  first  conquered  by  Cae tar's  legates,  and  again 
upon  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  —  2.  The  Roman  province  of  Aquitania, 
formed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  of  much  wider 
extent,  and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ligeria 
(Loire),  on  the  W.  by  the  ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Mons  Cevenna, 
which  separated  it  from  Gallia  Narbonensis. — The 
Aquitani  were  one  of  the  three  races  which  inha- 
bited Gaul ;  they  were  of  Iberian  or  Spanish 
origin,  and  differed  from  the  Gauls  and  Belgians 
in  language,  customs,  and  physical  peculiarity. 

Ara  UbiOrum,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bonn  in  Germany,  perhaps  Godesbery :  others  sup- 
pose it  to  be  another  name  of  Colonia  Agrippina 
(Coloane). 

Arabia  (y  *Apa€la:  "Apcn|r,  pi .  "Apaitt,  "Apa- 
(ui,  Arabs,  Ar&bus,  pi.  Arfibes,  Arfibi :  AnJaa\ 
a  country  at  tho  S.W.  extremity  of  Asia,  forming 
a  large  peninsula,  of  a  sort  of  hatchet  shape,  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Arabicus  Sinus  (lied  Sea),  on 
the  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Erythrarum  Marb 
(Gulf  of  Bab  el- Mandeb  and  Indian  Ocean ).  and 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  Persicus  Sinus  (Persian  Gulf). 
On  the  N.  or  land  side  it*  boundaries  were  some- 
what indefinite,  but  it  seems  to  have  included  tho 
whole  of  the  desert  country  between  Egypt  and 
Syria,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  banks  ot  the  Eu- 
phrates on  the  other  ;  and  it  was  often  considered 
to  extend  even  further  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  in- 
clude, on  the  EL,  the  S.  part  of  Mesopotamia  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and,  on  the  V>'~, 
the  part  of  Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
part  of  Egypt  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  E. 
margin  of  the  Nile  valley,  which,  even  as  a  part  of 
Egypt,  was  called  Arabiae  Numos.  In  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  name,  which  confines  it  to  the  penin- 
sula itself,  Arabia  may  be  considered  as  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  a  line  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
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(at  Sues)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  (Skat-el- A  rob) 
which  just  about  coincides  with  the  parallel  of  30° 
N.  lat  It  waa  divided  into  3  parta :  (1)  Arabia  Pe- 
traea  (ij  wtrpala  'Apatla;  N.W.  part  of  El-Hejaz), 
including  the  triangular  piece  of  land  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  (the  peninsula  of  M. 
Sinai)  and  the  country  immediately  to  the  N.  and 
N.  EL ;  and  called  from  its  capital  Petra,  while  the 
literal  signification  of  the  name  u  Rocky  Arabia" 
agrees  alto  with  the  nature  of  the  country :  (2) 
Arabia  Deserta  (El-Jebel),  including  the  great 
Syrian  Desert  and  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula :  (3)  Arabia  Felix  (El-Nejed, 
Et-IIyaZy  El- Yemen,  El-fladramaut,  Oman,  and 
El-Hejar)  consisted  of  the  whole  country  not  in- 
cluded in  the  other  two  divisions  ;  the  ignorance  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
leading  them  to  class  it  with  Arabia  Felix, although 
it  properly  belongs  to  Arabia  Deserta,  for  it  con- 
sists, so  for  as  it  is  known,  of  a  sandy  desert  of 
steppes  and  table  land,  interspersed  with  Oases 
(Wadit),  and  fringed  with  mountains,  between 
which  and  the  sea,  especially  on  the  W.  coast,  lies 
a  belt  of  low  land  (called  Tehamuh),  intersected 
by  numerous  mountain  torrents,  which  irrigate  the 
strips  of  land  on  their  banks,  and  produce  thai  fer- 
tility which  caused  the  ancients  to  apply  the  epi- 
thet of  Felix  to  the  whole  peninsula.  The  width 
of  the  Tekamah  is,  in  some  places  on  the  W.  coast, 
as  much  as  from  one  to  two  days'  journey,  but  on 
the  other  sides  it  is  very  narrow,  except  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  peninsula  (about  Muskat  in  Oman) 
where  for  a  small  space  its  width  is  again  a  day's 
journey.— The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  were  of  th*» 
race  called  Semitic  or  Aramaean,  and  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Israelites.  The  N.W.  district  (Arabia 
Petraea)  was  inhabited  by  the  various  tribes  which 
constantly  appear  in  Jewish  history :  the  Ama- 
lekites,  Midianite*,  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammo- 
nites, Ac  The  Greeks  and  Romans  called  the 
inhabitant*  by  the  name  of  Nabathabi,  whose 
capital  was  Petra.  The  people  of  Arabia  Deserta 
were  called  Arabes  Scenitae  (iK^virai),  from  their 
dwelling  in  tents,  and  Arabes  Nomadae  (No/*d8f»), 
from  their  mode  of  life,  which  was  that  of  wander- 
ing herdsmen,  who  supported  themselves  partly  by 
their  cattle,  and  to  a  great  extent  also  by  the  plun- 
der of  caravans,  as  their  unchanged  descendants, 
the  Bedouins  or  Beduwee*  still  do.  The  people  of 
the  Teluimah  were  (and  are)  of  the  same  race  ;  but 
their  position  led  them  at  an  early  period  to  culti- 
vate both  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  build 
considerable  cities.  Their  chief  tribes  were  known 
by  the  following  names,  beginning  S.  of  the  Na- 
bathaei, on  the  W.  coast :  the  Thamydeni  and 
Minaei  (in  the  S.  part  of  Hejax)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Macoraba  (Mecca)  ;  the  Sabaei  and  Ho- 
rn eritae  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  peninsula  (  Yemen)  ; 
on  the  S.  E.  coast,  the  Chatrainolitae  and  Adra- 
mitae  (in  Et-Hadmmaut^  a  country  very  little 
known,  even  to  the  present  day)  ;  on  the  E.  and 
and  N.  E.  coast  the  Omanftae  and  Daracheni  (in 
Oman,  and  ELAksa  or  ELHejer).  —  From  the 
earliest  known  period  a  considerable  traffic  was 
carried  on  by  the  people  in  the  N.  (especially  the 
Nabathaei)  by  means  of  caravans,  and  by  those  on 
the  S.  and  E.  coast  by  sea,  in  the  productions  of 
their  own  country  (chiefly  gums,  spices,  and  pre- 
cious stones),  and  in  those  of  India  and  Arabia. 
Resides  this  peaceful  intercourse  with  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  they  seem  to  have  made  military 


expeditions  at  an  early  period,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  H  vksos  or  "  Shepherd- kings,"  who 
for  some  time  ruled  over  Lower  Egypt,  were  Ara- 
bians. On  the  other  hand,  they  have  successfully 
resisted  all  attempts  to  subjugate  them.  The  *1- 
ledged  conquests  of  some  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
could  only  have  affected  small  portions  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  N.  Of  the  Persian  empire  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  they  were  independent.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  died  too  soon  even  to  attempt  hi* 
contemplated  scheme  of  circumnavigating  the  pe- 
ninsula and  suiiduing  the  inhabitants.  The  Greek 
kings  of  Syria  made  unsuccessful  attacks  upon  the 
Nabathaei.  Under  Augustus,  Aelius  Gall  us,  as 
sis  ted  by  the  Nabathaei,  made  an  expedition  into 
Arabia  Felix,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  into 
Egypt  to  save  his  army  from  famine  and  the  cli- 
mate. Under  Trajan,  Arabia  Petraea  was  conquered 
by  A.  Cornelius  Palma  (a.  d.  107),  and  the  country 
of  the  Nabathaei  became  a  Roman  province.  Some 
partial  and  temporary  footing  was  gained  at  a  much 
later  period,  on  the  S.W.  coast  by  the  Ethiopians ; 
and  both  in  this  direction  and  from  the  N.  Chris- 
tianity was  early  introduced  into  the  country,  where 
it  spread  to  a  great  extent,  and  continued  to  exist 
side  by  side  with  the  old  religion  (which  was  Sa- 
baeism,  or  the  worship  of  heavenly  bodies),  and 
with  some  admixture  of  Judaism,  until  the  total 
revolution  produced  by  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism 
in  622.  While  maintaining  their  independence, 
the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  have  also  preserved  to  this 
day  their  ancient  form  of  government,  which  is 
strictly  patriarchal,  under  the  beads  of  tribes  and 
families  (Emir*  and  Sheiks).  In  the  more  settled 
districts,  the  patriarchal  authority  passed  into  the 
hands  of  kings ;  and  the  people  were  divided  into 
the  several  castes  of  scholars,  warriors, agriculturists, 
merchants,  and  mechanics.  The  Mohammedan 
revolution  lies  beyond  our  limits. 

Arablcua  Sinus  (6  'Apa&K&i  n6Knot:  prd 
Ssa),  along  narrow  gulf  between  Africa  and  Arabia, 
connected  on  the  S.  with  the  Mian  Ocean  by  the 
Augustiae  Divae  (Strati*  of  Bab-el- Mandeb),  and 
on  the  N.  divided  into  two  heads  by  the  peninsula 
of  Arabia  Petraea  (Penin*.  of  Sinai),  the  E.  of 
which  was  called  Sinus  Aelanites  or  Aelaniticua 
(Gulf  of  Akaba),  and  the  W.  Sinus  Heroo polite* 
or  Heroopoliticus  (Gulf  of  Suet).  The  upper  part 
of  the  sea  was  known  at  a  very  early  period  ;  but 
it  was  not  explored  in  its  whole  extent  till  the  ma- 
ritime expeditions  of  the  Ptolemies.  Respecting 
its  other  name  see  Erythrasuh  Marb. 

Arabia  ("Apafrt,  also  'A/m&os,  'Ap&s,  "Apraff<i, 
and  'Aprifiot :  Poorally  or  Agbor),  a  river  of  Ge» 
drosia,  falling  into  the  Indian  Ocean  1000  stadia 
(100  geog.  miles)  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
and  dividing  the  Oritae  on  its  W.  from  the  Ara- 
bltae  or  Arbles  on  it*  E.,  who  had  a  city  named 
Arbis  on  its  E.  bank. 

Arabitae.  [Arabis.] 

Arachnaeum  ('A/>ox«ubr),  a  mountain  forming 
the  boundary  between  Argolis  and  Corinth  ia. 

Arachni,  a  Lydian  maiden,  daughter  of  I  dm  on 
of  Colophon,  a  famous  dyer  in  purple.  Aracbne 
excelled  in  the  art  of  weaving,  and,  proud  of  her 
talent,  ventured  to  challenge  Athena  to  compete 
with  her.  Aracbne  produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in 
which  the  amours  of  the  gods  were  woven,  and  as 
Athena  could  find  no  fault  with  it,  she  tore  the 
work  to  pieces.  Arachne  in  despair  hung  herself : 
the  goddess  loosened  the  rope  and  saved  her  lift 
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bat  the  rope  was  changed  into  a  cobweb  and 
Aracbne  beraelf  into  a  spider  (apdxrH)»  the  animal 
most  odious  to  Athena.  (Ov.  Met.  vi.  1,  acq.)  This 
fiible  teems  to  suggest  the  idea  that  man  learnt  the 
art  of  weaving  from  the  spider,  and  that  it  was  in- 
vented in  Lvdia. 

ArtchoalS.  CKpaxmaia:  'Apaxtrrot  or  -emu: 
5-  E.  part  of  Afghanistan  and  N.  E.  part  of  Be~ 
lorjekistm\  one  of  the  extreme  E.  provinces  of  the 
Persian  (and  afterwards  of  the  Parthian)  Empire* 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Paropaiuisadae,  on  the  W.  by  Drang  iana,  and  on 
the  S.  by  Gedrosia.  It  was  a  fertile  country,  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Arachotus  (,A/><ix<WT0I)i  some 
distance  from  which  stood  a  city  of  the  same  name, 
Araehotoa,  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Semiramis,  and  which  was  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince until  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  The 
shortest  road  from  Persia  to  India  passed  through 
Arachosia. 

Arachotus.  [Arachosia.] 

Arachthus  or  Arftho  ("ApaxBos  °*  'ApMuy : 
Aria),  a  river  of  Epirus,  rises  in  M.  Lacmon 
or  the  Tymphean  mountains,  and  flows  into  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  S.  of  Ambracia :  it  is  deep  and 
difficult  to  cross,  and  navigable  up  to  Ambracia. 

Aracynthus  C  ApditvpBos :  Zigot),  a  mountain 
on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Aetolia  near  Pleuron,  some- 
times placed  in  Acamania.  Later  writers  erro- 
neously make  it  a  mountain  between  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  and  hence  mention  it  in  connection  with 
Amphion,  the  Boeotian  hero.  (Propert  Hi.  13.  41  ; 
Aetaeo  (L  e.  Attico)  AracyntMo,  Virg.  Ed.  ii.  24.) 

Araduj  {Apatos:  *Apd8iot,  AridTus :  in  0.  T. 
Arvad  :  Ruad),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles),  with  a 
city  which  occupied  the  whole  surface  of  the  island, 
7  stadia  in  circumference,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  exiles  from  Sidon,  and  which  was 
a  very  flourishing  place  under  its  own  kings,  under 
the  Seleucidae,  and  under  the  Romans.  It  pos- 
s^sM-d  a  harbour  on  the  mainland,  called  Anta- 

RADCR, 

Arae  Fhilaenorum.   [Phuabnorum  Arab  ] 

Araetbyrea  ('Apax9vpia),  daughter  of  Ares,  an 
autochthon  who  was  believed  to  have  built  A  ran  tea, 
the  most  ancient  town  in  Phliasia.  After  her 
death,  her  brother  A  oris  called  the  country  of 
Phlia^ia  Araethyrea,  in  honour  of  his  sister. 

Ar&phen  (" Apatpijv  :  'Apa<£T/riOf,  *hpa<p4]vo9tV\ 
Jiafma\  an  Attic  demos  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Aegaeia,  on  the  E.  of  Attica,  N.  of  the  river  Era- 
sinus,  not  far  from  its  mouth, 

Arax  or  Araria  (Sa6m\n  river  of  Gaul,  rises  in 
the  Voages,  receives  the  Dubis  (Doubt)  from  the 
after  which  it  becomes  navigable,  and  flows 
with  a  quiet  stream  into  the  Rhone  at  Lugdunum 
(Lyon).  In  the  time  of  Ammianus  (a.  d.  370)  it 
wr^  also  called  Sautvnna,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
S**n(jonrt.  whence  its  modern  name  Sonne. 

Ararda  fA/wpwt),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
Middle  Comedy,  son  of  Aristophanes,  flourished 
■lc.  375. 

Ana.  [Ararthtrra.] 

Araapes  fA^do-vni),  a  Mede,  and  a  friend  of 
the  elder  Cyrus,  is  one  of  the  characters  in  Xeno- 
phon's  Cyropaedia.  He  contends  with  Cyrus  that 
love  has  no  power  over  him,  but  shortly  afterwards 
refutes  himself  by  falling  in  love  with  Panthea, 
whom  Cyrus  had  committed  to  his  charge.  [Abra  • 
patarJ 


Aratus  ("Aporot).  L  The  celebrated  general 
of  the  Achaean  a,  son  of  CI  in  ins,  was  born  at  Sicyon, 
ac.  271.  On  the  murder  of  his  father  by  Aba.n- 
TlDAft,  Aratus,  who  was  then  a  child,  was  con- 
veyed to  Argos,  where  be  was  brought  up.  When 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  20  he  gained  possession 
of  his  native  city,  B,  c.  251,  deprived  the  usurper 
Nicoclesof  his  power,  and  united  Sicyon  to  the 
Achaean  league,  which  gained  in  consequence  a 
great  accession  of  power.  [Achabl]  In  245  be 
was  elected  general  of  the  league,  which  office  be 
frequently  held  in  subsequent  years.  Through  hie 
influence  a  great  number  of  the  Greek  cities  joined 
the  league  ;  but  he  excelled  more  in  negotiation 
than  in  war,  and  in  his  war  with  the  Aeto- 
lians  and  Spartans  he  was  often  defeated.  In 
order  to  resist  these  enemies  he  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  of  his  successor  Philip  ;  but  as  Philip  was 
evidently  anxious  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
Greece,  dissensions  arose  between  him  and  Aratus, 
and  the  latter  was  eventually  poisoned  in  213  by 
the  king's  order.  Divine  honours  were  paid  to 
him  by  his  countrymen,  and  an  annual  festival 
(*A/x(r«ia,  see  Did  of  Antiq.)  established.  Aratus 
wrote  Commentaries,  being  a  history  of  his  own 
times  down  to  B.  c.  220 :  at  which  point  Polybiub 
commenced  his  history.  — 2.  Of  Soli,  afterwards 
Pompeiopolis,  in  Cilicia,  or  (according  to  one  au- 
thority) of  Tarsus,  flourished  &  c.  270,  and  spent 
all  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Anti- 
gonus Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  wrote 
two  astronomical  poems,  entitled  t'haenomena  (*a»- 
yopt m),  consisting  of  732  verses,  and  Diotemeia 
(AMxnjM«ia),  of 422.  The  design  of  the  Pkaenomemi 
is  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
constellations,  with  the  rules  for  their  risings  and 
settings.  The  Diotemeia  consists  of  prognostics  of 
the  weather  from  astronomical  phaenoroena,  with 
an  account  of  its  effects  upon  animals.  It  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod,and  to  have  been  imi* 
tated  by  Virgil  in  some  parts  of  the  Georgics.  Tha 
style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguished  by  ele- 
gance and  accuracy  ;  but  it  wants  originality  and 
poetic  elevation.  That  they  became  very  popular 
both  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  world  (cum  $ole  tt 
Una  semper  Aratus  erit,  Ov.  Am.  U  15.  16),  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  commentaries  and  Latin 
translations.  Parts  of  three  poetical  Latin  transhv 
tions  are  preserved.  One  written  by  Cicero  when 
very  young,  one  by  Caesar  Germanicus,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus,  and  one  by  Festus  Avienus.  — 
Edition*.  By  Vois,  Heidelb.  1824,  with  a  Ger- 
man poetical  version  ;  by  Buttmann,  Berol.  1826  \ 
and  by  Bekker,  BeroL  1828. 

Anuria  (HeranU),  erroneously  Rauraris  in 
Strabo,  a  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rises  in  M. 
Cevenna,  and  flows  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Annalo  (Orange),  a  town  of  the  Cavari  or 
Cavares,  and  a  Roman  colony,  in  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis, on  the  road  from  A  relate  to  Vienna :  it  still 
contains  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  circus,  aque- 
duct, triumphal  arch,  Ac. 

Araxtt  (*Apd£tj»)i  the  name  of  several  rivers. 
— L  In  Armenia  Major  (ErasUk  or  Arat),  rises 
in  M.  Aba  or  Abus  (nr.  Erzeronm),  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  which  the  Euphrates  flows  ;  and, 
after  a  great  bend  8.E.  and  then  N.E.,  joins  tha 
Cyrus  (ATovr),  whieh  flows  down  from  the  Cau- 
casus, and  falls  with  it  into  the  Caspian  by  two 
,  mouths,  in  about  39°  20'  N.  LuL  The  lower  part. 
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past  Artaxata,  flows  through  a  plain,  which  was 
called  to  *Apalii»bw  weoW.  The  Araxes  was 
proverbial  for  the  force  of  its  current ;  and  hence) 
Virgil  (A en.  riiL  728),  says  pontem  indUpicUiu 
A  rare*,  with  special  reference  to  the  failure  of 
both  Xerxes  and  Alexander  in  throwing  a  bridge 
over  it.  It  seems  to  be  the  Phasis  of  Xenophon. 
—2.  In  Mesopotamia,  [Aborrhas.]  — »8.  In 
Persis  (Bend-Emir),  the  river  on  which  Persepolis 
stood,  rises  in  the  mountains  E.  of  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf, and  flows  S.E.  into  a  salt  \ake(BiJcJt- 
tegan)  not  far  below  Perse  pol  is.  —4.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Araxes  of  Herodotus  is  the  same  as 
the  Oxuh,  Jaxartbs,  or  Ko/o«.— 5.  The  Pb- 
Kbus,  in  Thessaly,  was  called  Araxes  from  the 
violence  of  its  torrent  (fr.  kpfaom) 

AntXQS  ("A/w^or:  C.  Papa\  a  promontory  of 
Achaia  near  the  confines  of  Elis. 

Arbaoes  fApeVbrnt),  the  founder  of  the  Median 
empire,  according  to  Ctesias,  is  said  to  have  taken 
Nineveh  in  conjunction  with  Belesis,  the  Babylo- 
nian, and  to  have  destroyed  the  old  Assyrian  em- 
pire under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  a  c.  876. 
Ctesias  astitjns  28  years  to  the  reign  of  Arbacea, 
B.  c.  876  —  848,  and  makes  his  dynasty  consist 
of  8  kings.  This  account  differs  from  that  of 
Herodotus,  who  makes  Dbiocbs  the  first  king  of 
Media,  and  assigns  only  4  kings  to  his  dynasty. 

Arbela  (ra^Ap€r,\a:  Erbille),  a  city  of  Adia- 
bene  in  Assyria,  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and 
Caprus  ;  celebrated  as  the  bead-quarters  of  Darius 
Codomanmis,  before  the  last  battle  in  which  he 
was  overthrown  by  Alexander  (b.  c.  831),  which 
is  hence  frequently  called  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
though  it  was  really  fought  near  Oauoambla, 
about  50  miles  W.  of  Arbela.  The  district  about 
Arbela  was  called  Arbelltis  ('Ap^Am*). 

Arbii.  [Arabia.] 

Arbucala  or  Arboc&U  {Villa  Fa$ila$),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hitpania  Tarraconcn- 
sis,  taken  by  Hannibal  after  a  long  resistance. 

Arbuscula,  a  celebrated  female  actor  in  panto* 
mimes  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

Area  or  -ae  ("A^tTj,  or  -at :  Tell  Arka\  a  very 
ancient  city  in  the  N.  of  Phoenicia,  not  far  from 
the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot  of  M.  I  Lebanon :  a  colony 
under  the  Romans,  named  Area  Caesarea  or  Cae- 
sarea  Libani :  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus. 

Arcadia  ('Apireo'la:  "Afutas,  pi.  'AfMcaSsr)*  » 
country  in  the  middle  of  Peloponnesus,  was  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Argolia,  on  the  N.  by  Achaia,  on  the 
W.  by  Elis,  and  on  the  8.  by  Messenia  and  La- 
conica.  Next  to  Lacanica  it  was  the  largest  country 
in  the  Peloponnesus :  its  greatest  length  was  about 
50  miles,  iu  breadth  from  35  to  41  miles.  It  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  which  like- 
wise traversed  it  in  every  direction,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Switzerland  of  Greece.  Its  prin- 
cipal mountains  were  Cyllene  and  Erymanthus  in 
the  N.,  Artemisius  in  the  and  Parthenius,  Mae- 
nalus,and  Lycaeus  in  the  S.  and  S.W.  The  Ache- 
lous,  the  greatest  river  of  Peloponnesus,  rises  in 
Arcadia,  and  flows  through  a  considerable  part  of 
the  country,  receiving  numerous  affluents.  The 
N.  and  E.  parts  of  the  country  were  barren 
and  unproductive  ;  the  W.  and  S.  were  more 
fertile,  with  numerous  valleys  where  corn  was 
grown.  The  Arcadians,  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  eponymous  hero  Arc  as,  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  most  ancient  people  in  Oreece :  the 


Greek  writers  call  them  indigenous  (ovr^sWst) 
and  Pelasgiaus.  In  consequence  of  the  physical 
peculiarity  of  the  country,  they  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  hunting  and  the  tending  of  cattle,  whence 
their  worship  of  Pan,  who  was  especially  the  god 
of  Arcadia,  and  of  Artemis.  They  were  a  people 
simple  in  their  habits  and  moderate  in  their  de- 
sires :  tbey  were  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
cultivated  it  with  great  success  (soft  can/are  jxriti 
A  trades,  Virg.  EcL  x.  32),  which  circumstance  was 
supposed  to  soften  the  natural  roughness  of  their 
character.  The  Arcadians  experienced  fewer 
changes  than  any  other  people  in  Greece,  and  re- 
tained possession  of  their  country  upon  the  conquest 
of  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.  Like 
the  other  Greek  peoples,  they  were  originally  go- 
verned by  kings,  but  are  said  to  have  abolished 
monarchy  towards  the  close  of  the  second  Messenian 
war,  and  to  have  stoned  to  death  their  last  king 
Aristocrates,  because  he  betrayed  his  allies  the 
Mensenians.  The  different  towns  then  became  in- 
dependent republics,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  Mantinba,  Tboba,  Obchombnus,  Psofhia, 
and  Phbnbob.  Like  the  Swiss,  the  Arcadians 
frequently  served  as  mercenaries,  and  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  they  were  found  in  the  armies  of 
both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians.  The 
Lacedaemonians  made  many  attempts  to  obtain 
possession  of  parti  of  Arcadia,  but  these  attempts 
were  finally  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
(b.c  371) ;  and  in  order  to  resist  all  future  ag- 
gressions on  the  part  of  Sparta,  the  Arcadians,  upon 
the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  built  the  city  of  Mb- 
galopolis,  and  instituted  a  general  assembly  of 
the  whole  nation,  called  the  Myrii  (Muoloi,  Diet, 
of  Antiq.  $.  v.).  They  subsequently  joined  the 
Achaean  League,  and  finally  became  subject  to  the 
Romans. 

Areadltu,  emperor  of  the  East  (a.  d.  395—408), 
elder  son  of  Theodosius  1.,  was  born  in  Spain, 
A.  D.  383.  On  the  death  of  Theodosius,  he  became 
emperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West  was  given  to 
his  younger  brother  Honorius.  Arcadins  possessed 
neither  physical  nor  intellectual  vigour,  and  was  en- 
tirely governed  by  unworthy  favourites.  At  first 
he  was  ruled  by  Rufinus,  the  praefect  of  the  East  ; 
and  on  the  murder  of  the  Utter  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Arcadius,  the  government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius.  Eutropius  was 
put  to  death  in  399,  and  his  power  now  devolved 
upon  Gainas,  the  Goth  ;  but  upon  his  revolt  and 
death  in  401  Arcadius  became  entirely  dependent 
upon  his  wife  Eudoxia,  and  it  was  through  her 
influence  that  St.  Chrysostom  was  exiled  in  404. 
Arcadius  died  on  the  1st  of  May,  408,  leaving  the 
empire  to  his  son  Theodosius  II.,  who  was  a  minor. 

Arcanum.  [Arpinum.] 

Areas  ('ApKo» ),  king  and  eponymous  hero  of  the 
Arcadians,  son  of  Zeus  and  Callisto,  grandson  of 
Lycaon  and  father  of  A  ph Idas  and  Elatus.  A  reus  was 
the  boy  whose  flesh  his  grandfather  Lycaon  placed 
before  Zeus,  to  try  his  divine  character.  Zeus  up- 
set the  table  (rodircfa)  which  bore  the  dish,  and 
destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon  by  lightning,  but 
restored  Areas  to  life.  When  Areas  bad  grown 
up,  he  built  on  the  site  of  his  father's  house  the 
town  ofTrapezus.  Areas  and  his  mother  were 
placed  by  Zeus  among  the  stars. 

ArcesHauj  or  Arcesllaa  ('ApKttrlKaos,  *Ap«e- 
o-fAos),  a  Greek  philosopher,  son  of  Seuthes  or 
Scythes,  was  born  at  Pitane  in  Aeolis,  and  flou- 
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fitted  about  b.  a  250.  He  studied  at  first  in  his 
native  town  under  Autolyeus,  a  mathematician, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Athens,  where  he  became 
the  disciple  first  of  Theophrastus  and  next  of  Po- 
lemo  and  of  C  ran  tor.  He  succeeded  Crates  about 
B.  c  241  in  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  and  became 
the  rounder  of  the  second  or  middle  0**"0  Aca- 
demy. He  is  said  to  have  died  in  his  76th  year 
from  a  fit  of  drunkenness.  His  philosophy  was  of 
a  sceptical  character,  though  it  did  not  go  so  far  as 
that  of  the  followers  of  Pyrrhon.  He  did  not 
doubt  the  existence  of  truth  in  itself,  only  our  ca- 
pacities for  obtaining  it,  and  he  combated  mast 
strongly  the  dogmntihm  of  the  Stoics. 

ArceaDaiLs  (  AptttaiXant).  L  Son  of  Lycos  and 
Theobule,  leader  of  the  Boeotians  in  the  Trojan 
war,  slain  by  Hector.  —  2.  The  name  of  four  kings 
ofCyrene.    [Battus  and  Battiadab.] 

Areialna  ('Apwffoiot ),  son  of  Zeus  and  Euryo- 
dia.  father  of  Laertes,  and  grandfather  of  Ulysses. 
Hence  both  Laertes  and  Ulysses  are  called  A  rce- 
madet  (*Apr«i*isi8nf  ). 

Archaedpdlia  ('ApxcuA^oXis),  the  later  capital 
of  Colchis  ;  near  the  river  Phasis.  ' 

Archandropfilia  ('ApxMpov  wAir),  a  city  of 
Lowex^Kgypt,  on  the  Nile,  between  Canopus  and 

Archedemus  (  'A^x^imos  ;  Dor.  ,Apx^aM**)- 
L  A  popular  leader  at  Athens,  took  the  first  step 
aeainst  the  generals  who  bad  gained  the  battle  of 
Arginusae,  B.  c  406.  The  comic  poeU  called  him 
**  blear-eyed"  (yKitutf),  and  said  that  he  was  a 
foreigner,  and  had  obtained  the  franchise  by  fraud. 
—  2.  An  Aetolian  (called  Archidamus  by  Livy), 
commanded  the  Aetolian  troops  which  assisted  the 
Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip  (b.c  199—197). 
He  afterwards  took  an  active  part  against  the  Ro- 
man*, and  eventually  joined  Perseus,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  'flight  after  his  defeat  in  168. 
^3.  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and  other  ancient  writers. 

Archedlcuj  ('AoxeBucof),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  supported  Antipater  and 
the  Macedonian  party. 

Axchegete*  ('ApxirycVnt),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
probably  in  reference  to  his  being  a  leader  of  co- 
lonies.   It  was  also  a  surname  of  other  gods. 

Archelals  CApx«Aoft).  1.  In  Cappadocia  (Ak- 
ssrat),  on  the  Cappadox,  a  tributary  of  the  Halys, 
a  city  founded  by  Archelaus,  the  last  king  of  Cap- 
padocia, and  made  a  Roman  colony  by  the  emperor 
Claudius.  ^2.  A  town  of  Palestine,  near  Jericho, 
founded  by  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great. 

Arch.eli.us  (*Aix«Aaor).  t  Son  of  Herod  the 
Great,  was  appointed  by  his  father  as  his  successor, 
and  received  from  Augustus  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
ldumaea,  with  the  title  of  ethnarch.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  tyrannical  government,  the  Jews  ac- 
cused him  before  Augustus  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  7)  :  Augustus  banished  him  to  Vienna 
in  Gaul,  where  he  died.— 2.  King  of  Macbdonia 
(b.c.  413 — 399),  an  illegitimate  son  of  Perdiccas 
1 I-,  obtained  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  half- 
brother.  He  improved  the  internal  condition  of 
his  kingdom,  and  was  a  warm  patron  of  art  and 
literature.  His  palace  was  adorned  with  magni- 
ficent paintings  by  Zeuxis ;  and  Euripides,  Aga- 
thon,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  were  among  his 
guests.  According  to  some  accounts  Archelaus 
was  acddentallv  slain  in  a  hunting  party  by  his 
fisvooxhe,  Craterus  or  Crateuas  ;  but  according  to 
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other  accounts  he  was  murdered  by  Craterus.  —  3 
A  distinguished  general  of  Mithridatks.  In 
B.  c  87  he  was  sent  into  Greece  by  Mithridutec 
with  a  large  fleet  and  army  ;  at  first  he  met  with 
considerable  success,  but  was  twice  defeated  by 
Sulla  in  86,  near  Chaeronea  and  Orchomenos  in 
Boeotia,  with  immense  loss.  Thereupon  he  was 
commissioned  by  Mithridates  to  sue  for  pence, 
which  be  obtained :  but  subsequently  being  sus- 
pected of  treachery  by  the  king,  he  deserted  to  the 
Romans  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  second 
Mithridatic  war,  B.C.  81.  — 4.  Son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  raised  by  Pompey,  in  B.C.  63,  to  the 
dignity  of  priest  of  the  goddess  (Enyoor  Bellona) 
at  Comana  in  Pontus  or  Cap[>adocia.  In  56  or  65 
Archelaus  became  king  of  Egypt  by  marrying 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who 
after  the  expulsion  of  her  father  had  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of  Egypt  Archelaus,  however,  was 
king  of  Egypt  only  for  6  months,  for  Gabinius 
marched  with  an  army  into  Egypt  in  order  to  re- 
store Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  in  the  battle  which 
ensued,  Archelaus  perished. 6.  Son  of  No.  4t 
and  his  successor  in  the  office  of  high-priest  of  Co- 
mana, was  deprived  of  his  dignity  by  Julius  Caesar 
in  47.  —6.  Son  of  No.  5.,  received  from  Antony, 
in  b.  c.  36,  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  —  a  favour 
which  he  owed  to  the  charms  of  his  mother  Gla- 
phyra.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  Octavianus  not 
only  left  Archelaus  in  the  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, but  subsequently  added  to  it  a  part  of  Cilicia 
and  Lesser  Armenia.  But  having  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  Tiberius  by  the  attention  which  he  had 
paid  to  C.  Caesar,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Tiberius  and  accused  of  treason. 
His  life  was  spared,  but  be  was  obliged  to  remain  at 
Rome,  where  he  died  soon  after,  a.  o.  17.  Cappa- 
docia was  then  made  a  Roman  province.— 7.  A 
philosopher,  probably  bom  at  Athens,  though  others 
make  him  a  native  of  Miletus,  flourished  about  B.C. 
450.  The  philosophical  system  of  Archelaus  is 
remarkable,  as  forming  a  point  of  transition  from 
the  older  to  the  newer  form  of  philosophy  in  Greece. 
As  a  pupil  of  Anaxagoras  he  belonged  to  the  Ionian 
school,  but  he  added  to  the  physical  system  of  hia 
teacher  some  attempts  at  moral  speculation.  *™*  8. 
A  Greek  poet,  in  Egypt,  lived  under  the  Ptolemies, 
and  wrote  epigrams,  some  of  which  are  still  extant 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.— 9.  A  sculptor  of  Priene, 
son  of  Apollonius,  made  the  marble  bas-relief  re- 
presenting the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Colonna  family  at  Rome,  and  is 
now  in  the  Townley  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum. 
He  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

Axchemorus  (*A0x^wPo,)»  or  Ophbltbs,  son 
of  the  Nemean  king  Lycurgus  and  Eurydice, 
When  the  Seven  heroes  on  their  expedition  against 
Thebes  stopped  at  Neroea  to  obtain  water,  Hypsi- 
pyle,  the  nurse  of  the  child  Opheltes,  while  show- 
ing the  way  to  tbe  Seven,  left  the  child  alone.  In 
the  meantime,  the  child  was  killed  by  a  dragon, 
and  buried  by  the  Seven.  But  as  Amphiaraus  saw 
in  this  accident  an  omen  boding  destruction  to  him 
and  his  companions,  they  called  the  child  Arche- 
morus, that  is,  **  Forerunner  of  Death,"  and  insti- 
tuted the  Nemean  games  in  honour  of  hiin. 

Arches tratus  (' 'Apx^paror),  °f  Oela  or  Syra- 
cuse, about  B.  c.  350,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Art  of 
Cookery,  which  was  imitated  or  translated  by 
Ennius  in  his  Carmina  H*Liyi*iU*tica  or  Umiy 
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ArchlM  ('Apx^*'*  L  An  Heraclid  of  Corinth, 
left  his  country  in  consequence  of  the  death  ol 
Acta  son,  and  founded  Syracuse,  b.  c  734,  by 
ccinmand  of  the  Delphic  orncle.— »2.  A  Licinius 
Archias,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Antioch  in  Syria, 
about  a  c.  120,  very  early  obtained  celebrity 
by  his  Terse*.  In  102  he  came  to  Rome,  and 
was  received  in  the  most  friendly  way  by  many  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  especially  by  the  Lucidli,  from 
whom  he  afterwards  obtained  the  gentile  name  of 
Licinius.  After  a  short  stay  at  Rome  ne  accompanied 
L.  Lucullus,  the  elder,  to  Sicily,  and  followed  him,  in 
the  banishment  to  which  he  was  sentenced  for  his 
management  of  the  slave  war  in  that  island,  to  Hera- 
clea  in  Lucania,  in  which  town  Archias  was  enrolled 
as  a  citizen  ;  and  as  this  town  was  a  state  united 
with  Rome  by  a  foedss,  be  subsequently  obtained 
the  Roman  franchise  in  accordance  with  the  lex 
Plantia  Papiria  passed  in  ac.  89.  At  a  later  time 
he  accompanied  L.  Lucullus  the  younger  to  the 
Mithridatic  war.  Soon  after  his  return,  a  charge 
was  brought  against  him  in  61  of  assuming  the 
citizenship  illegally,  and  the  trial  came  on  before 
Q.  Cicero,  who  was  praetor  this  year.  He  was  de- 
fended by  his  friend  M.  Cicero  in  the  extant  speech 
Pro  if  reikia,  in  which  the  orator,  after  briefly  dis- 
cussing the  legal  points  of  the  case,  rests  the  de- 
fence of  his  client  upon  his  surpassing  merits  as  a 
poet,  which  entitled  him  to  the  Roman  citizenship. 
We  may  presume  that  Archias  was  acquitted, 
though  we  have  no  formal  statement  of  the  fact 
Archias  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Cimbric  war  in 
honour  of  Marius;  anothe*  on  the  Mithridatic  war 
in  honour  of  Lucullus ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  trial 
was  engaged  on  a  poem  in  honour  of  Cicero's  con- 
sulship. No  fragments  of  these  works  are  ex- 
tant ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  epigrams  pre- 
served under  the  name  of  Archias  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  were  really  written  by  him. 

Archidamas  ('Apx*&M"")<  the  name  of  5  kings 
cf  Sparta.  1.  Son  of  Anaxidamus,  contemporary 
with  the  Tegeatan  war,  which  followed  soon  after 
the  second  Messenian,  a  c.  668.-2.  Son  of  Zeuxi- 
damus,  succeeded  his  grandfather  Leotychides,  and 
reigned  B.  c  469 — 427-  During  his  reign,  B-  c 
464,  Sparta  was  made  a  heap  of  ruins  by  a  tremen- 
dous earthquake;  and  for  the  next  10  year!*  he 
was  engaged  in  war  against  the  revolted  Helots 
and  Messenians.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reigr 
the  Pelopnnnesian  war  broke  out :  he  recommended 
his  countrymen  not  rashly  .to  embark  in  tho  war, 
and  he  appears  to  have  taken  a  more  correct  view 
of  the  real  strength  of  Athens  than  any  other 
Spartan.  After  the  war  had  been  declared  (b.  c. 
431)  he  invaded  Attica,  and  held  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Peloponne«ian  forces  till  his  death 
in  429.-3.  Grandson  of  No.  2,  and  son  of  Agesi- 
laus  II.,  reigned  B.C.  361 — 338.  During  the  life- 
time of  his  father  he  took  an  active  part  in  resist- 
ing the  Thebans  and  the  various  other  enemies  ol 
Sparta,  and  in  367  he  defeated  the  Arcadians  and 
Argives  in  the  **  Tearless  Battle,"  so  called  be- 
cause he  had  won  it  without  losing  a  man.  In 
362  he  defended  Sparta  against  Epaminondas.  In 
the  third  Sacred  war  (a  a  356 — 346)  he  assisted 
the  Phocians.  In  338  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians,  and  there  fell  in 
battle.— 4.  Grandson  of  No.  3,  and  son  of  Euda- 
midas  I.,  was  king  in  &  a  29 6,  when  he  was  de- 
feated by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.— 5.  Son  of  Euda- 
midas  XL,  and  the  brother  of  Agis  IV.   On  the 
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murder  of  Agia,  in  a  a  240,  Archidareus  fled  from 
Sparta,  but  afterwards  obtained  the  throne  by 
means  of  Aratus.  He  was,  however,  slain  almost 
immediately  after  his  return  to  Sprirta.  lie  was 
the  last  king  of  the  Eurypontid  race. 

Archlgenea  ('A/>x»7^*)i  *n  eminent  Greek 
physician,  bom  at  Apamea  in  Syria,  practised  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  a.  b.  98 — 117.  He 
published  a  treatise  on  the  pulse,  on  which  Galen 
wrote  a  Commentary.  He  was  the  most  eminent 
physician  of  the  sect  of  the  Eclectici,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Juvenal  as  well  as  by  other  writers. 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  works  remain. 

Archil  6c  hnj  ('ApxiAoX0*)*  of  Paros,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  Ionian  lyric  poets,  and  the  first 
J  Greek  poet  who  composed  Iambic  verses  according 
to  fixed  rales.  He  flourished  about  ac  714 — 676. 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  who  held 
the  priesthood  in  Paros.  His  grandfather  was 
Tellia,  his  father  Telesicles,  and  his  mother  a 
slave,  named  Enipo.  In  the  flower  of  his  age 
(between  a  c.  710  and  700),  Archilochos  went 
from  Paros  to  ThasoB  with  a  colony,  of  which  one 
account  makes  him  the  leader.  The  motive  for 
this  emigration  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  was 
most  probably  the  result  of  a  political  change,  to 
which  cause  was  added,  in  the  case  of  Archilochus, 
a  sense  of  personal  wrongs.  He  had  been  a  suitor 
to  Neobule,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lycambea, 
who  first  promised  and  afterwards  refused  to  give 
his  daughter  to  the  poet  Enraged  at  this  treat- 
ment, Archilochus  attacked  the  whole  family  in  an 
Iambic  poem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  perjury,  and 
his  daughters  of  the  most  abandoned  lives.  The 
verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Demeter,  and 
produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  daughters  of  Ly- 
cambes are  said  to  have  hung  themselves  through 
shame.  The  bitterness  which  he  expresses  in  his 
poems  towards  his  native  island  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  part  also  from  the  low  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  as  being  the  son  of  a  slave. 
Neither  was  he  more  happy  at  Thasos.  He  draws 
the  most  melancholy  picture  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try, which  he  at  length  quitted  in  disgust  While 
at  Thasos,  he  incurred  the  disgrace  of  losing  his 
shield  in  an  engagement  with  the  Thracians  of  the 
opposite  continent ;  but  instead  of  being  ashamed 
of  the  disaster,  he  recorded  it  in  his  verse.  At 
length  he  returned  to  Pares,  and  in  a  war 
between  the  Parians  and  the  people  of  Naxos, 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Naxian  named  Ca- 
londas  or  Corax.  Archilochus  shared  with  his 
contemporaries,  Thaletas  and  Terpander,  in  the 
honour  of  establishing  lyric  poetry  throughout 
Greece.  The  invention  of  the  elegy  is  ascribed 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  Callinus  ;  but  it  was  on  his 
satiric  Iambic  poetry  that  his  fame  was  founded. 
His  Iambics  expressed  the  strongest  feelings  in  the 
moat  unmeasured  language.  The  licence  of  Ionian 
democracy  and  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed 
man  were  united  with  the  highest  degree  of 
poetical  power  to  give  them  force  and  point  The 
emotion  accounted  most  conspicuous  in  his  verses 
was  **  rage,"  **  Archilochum  proprio  robin  armavit 
iambo."  (Hor,  Jr.  Poi't.  79.)  The  fragments  of 
Archilochus  are  collected  in  Bergk's  Pott  J.yrici 
Grace.,  and  by  LiebeL,  Arciilocki  Reliquiae,  Lips. 
1812,  8vo. 

Archimedes  (*Apx«*^3i}f),  of  Syracuse,  the 
most  famous  of  ancient  mathematicians,  was  born 
a  c  287.   He  was  a  friend,  if  not  a  kinsman,  ol 
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Hiero,  though  hi*  actual  condition  in  life  does  not 
•rem  to  have  been  elevated.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life  he  travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  studied 
mnder  Conon  the  Samian,  a  mathematician  and 
astronomer.  After  visiting  other  countries,  he 
returned  to  Syracuse.  Here  he  constructed  for 
Hiero  various  engines  of  war,  which,  many  years 
afterwards,  were  so  far  effectual  in  the  defence  of 
Syracuse  against  Marcellus,  as  to  convert  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  and  delay  the  taking  of  the  city 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  accounts  of  the  per- 
formances of  these  engines  are  evidently  exag- 
gerated ;  and  the  story  of  the  burning*  of  the 
R  oman  ships  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun, 
though  very  current  in  later  times,  is  probably 
a  fiction.  He  superintended  the  building  of  a 
ship  of  extraordinary  size  for  Hiero,  of  which  a 
description  is  given  in  Athenaeus  (v.  p. '206,  d.), 
where  he  is  also  said  to  have  moved  it  to  the  sea 
by  the  help  of  a  screw.  He  invented  a  machine 
called,  from  its  form.  Cochlea,  and  now  known  as 
the  water-screw  of  Archimedes,  for  pumping  the 
water  out  of  the  hold  of  this  vessel.  His  most  ce- 
lebrated performance  was  the  construction  of  a 
sphere ;  a  kind  of  onvry,  representing  the  move- 
menu  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  When  Syracuse 
was  taken  (a.  c.  212),  Archimedes  was  killed  by 
the  Roman  soldiers,  being  at  the  time  intent  upon  a 
mathematical  problem.  Upon  his  tomb  was  placed 
tlie  figure  of  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a  cylinder. 
When  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily  (75)  he  found 
this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  almost 
hid  amongst  briars,  and  forgotten  by  the  Syracusans. 
The  intellect  of  Archimedes  was  of  the  very  highest 
order.  He  possessed,  in  a  degree  never  exceeded, 
unless  by  Newton,  the  inventive  genius  which  dis- 
covers new  provinces  of  inquiry,  and  finds  new 
points  of  view  for  old  and  familiar  objects  ;  the 
clearness  of  conception  which  is  essential  to  the  re- 
solution of  complex  phaenomena  into  their  consti- 
tuent elements  ;  and  the  power  and  habit  of  intense 
and  persevering  thought,  without  which  other  in- 
tellectual gifts  are  comparatively  fruitless.  The  fol- 
lowing works  of  Archimedes  have  come  down  to 
as:  1.  On  Equiponderant*  and  Centra  of  Gravity. 
2.  Tix  Quadrature  of  tie  Parabola.  3.  On  the 
Sphere  and  Cylinder.  4.  On  Dimension  of  the 
Circle.  5.  On  Spirals.  6.  On  Conoids  and  Sphe- 
roids. 7.  The  Arenarius.  8.  On  Floating  Bodies. 
9.  Lemmata.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Torelli,  Oxon.  1 792.  There  is  a  French  translation 
sf  his  works,  with  notes,  by  F.  Peyrard,  Paris, 
1808,  and  an  English  translation  of  the  Arena- 
rius by  G.  Anderson,  London,  1 784. 

Archill  us  ('Apx"*of ),  one  of  the  leading  Athe- 
nians, who,  with  Thrasr bulus  and  Anytus,  over- 
threw the  government  of  the  Thirty,  B.  c.  403. 

Arthippua  {" Kpxunros),  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  old  comed v,  about  B.  c.  415. 

Archytas  ('Apxinat).  1.  Of  Amphissa,  a  Greek 
epic  poet,  flourished  about  a.  c  300.  —  8.  OfTa- 
rentum,  a  distinguished  philosopher,  mathematician, 
general,  and  statesman,  probably  lived  about  B.  c. 
400,  and  onwards,  so  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by 
his  influence  with  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  He  was 
7  times  the  general  of  bis  city,  and  he  com- 
manded in  several  campaigns,  in  all  of  which  he 
was  victorious.  After  a  life  which  secured  to  him 
a  place  among  the  very  greatest  men  of  antiquity, 
he  was  drowned  while  upon  a  voyage  on  the 
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Adriatic.  (Hor.  Carnu  i.  28.)  As  a  philosopher 
he  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  himself  the  founder  of  a  new 
sect.  Like  the  Pythagoreans  in  general,  he  paid 
much  attention  to  mathematics.  Horace  calls  him 
maris  et  Urrae  numeroque  earentis arenue  Mensorem. 
To  bis  theoretical  science  he  added  the  skill  of  a 
practical  mechanician,  and  constructed  various 
machines  and  automatons,  among  which  his  wooden 
flying  dove  in  particular  was  the  wonder  of  anti- 
quity. He  also  applied  mathematics  with  success 
to  musical  science,  and  even  to  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy. His  influence  as  a  philosopher  was  so  great, 
that  Plato  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  him  for 
some  of  his  views ;  and  Aristotle  is  thought  by 
some  writers  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  cate- 
gories, as  well  as  some  of  his  ethical  principles, 
from  Archytas. 

Arconnesuf  QAp«6vrnao% :  'A/Mrow^crios).  L 
An  island  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  near  Lebedus,  also 
called  Aspis  and  Macrit.  ^ 2.  {Orak  Ada\  an  is- 
land off  the  coast  of  Caria,  opposite  Halicarnasi.us, 
of  which  it  formed  the  harbour. 

Arc  tin  us  (*ApKTTro$),  of  Miletus,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  cyclic  poets,  probably  lived 
about  B.  C  776.  Two  epic  poems  were  attributed 
to  him.  1.  The  Aethiopis,  which  was  a  kind  of 
continuation  of  Homer's  Iliad:  its  chief  heroes 
were  Memnon,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  Achilles, 
who  slew  him.  2.  The  Destruction  of  I  lion,  which 
contained  a  description  of  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  the  subsequent  events  until  the  departure  of 
the  Greeks. 

Arctophyiax.  [Arctos.] 

Aretot  ("Aprroi),  "the  Bear,"  two  constella- 
tions near  the  N.  Pole.  L  The  Great  Bkar 
("ApKTOt  fieyd\n:  Ursa  Major),  also  called  the 
Waggon  (&fia$a:  fJaustrum).  The  ancient  Italian 
name  of  this  constellation  was  Septem  Triones,  that 
is,  the  Seven  Ploughing  Osen,  also  Septentrio,  and 
with  the  epithet  Major  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Septentrio  Minor,  or  Lesser  Bear:  hence  Virgil 
(A en.  iii.  356)  speaks  of geminosque  Triones.  The 
Great  Bear  was  also  called  Heiiee  (iAittrj)  from  its 
sweeping  round  in  a  curve.— 2.  The  Lesser  or 
Little  Bear  ("Apuros  fuupd :  Ursa  Minor), 
likewise  called  the  Waggon,  was  first  added  to  the 
Greek  catalogues  by  Thales,  by  whom  it  was  pro- 
bably imported  from  the  East  It  was  also  called 
Phoenice  (♦o<»7in))i  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  selected  by  the  Phoenicians  as  the  guide 
by  which  they  shaped  their  course  at  sea,  the 
Greek  mariners  with  less  judgment  employing 
the  Great  Bear  for  the  purpose  ;  and  Cynosura 
(KvvScovpa),  dog"s  tail,  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  constellation  to  the  upturned  curl  of  a 
dog's  tail.  The  constellation  before  the  Great 
Bear  was  called  Bootes  (Bourns),  Arctophylam 
('Ap*To$>vAa£),  or  Areturus  CApierovpos  from  oipoi, 
guard)  ;  the  two  latter  names  suppose  the  con- 
stellation to  represent  a  man  upon  the  watch, 
and  denote  simply  the  position  of  the  figure  in  re- 
ference to  the  Great  Bear,  while  Bootes,  which  it 
found  in  Homer,  refers  to  the  Waggon,  the  imagi- 
nary figure  of  Bodies  being  fancied  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  driver  of  the  team.  At  a  later  time 
Arctophyiax  became  the  general  name  of  the  con- 
stellation, and  the  word  Areturus  was  confined  to 
the  chief  star  in  it.  All  these  constellations  are 
connected  in  mythology  with  the  Arcadian  nymph 
Calusto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon.  Meuuuor- 
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Fho»ed  by  Zeus  upon  the  earth  into  a  she-bear, 
Callialo  was  pursued  by  her  son  Areas  in  the  chase. 
«nd  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  killing  her,  Zeus 
placed  them  both  among  the  stars,  Callisto  be- 
coming the  Great  Bear  and  Areas  the  Little  Bear 
or  Bootes.  In  the  poets  the  epithets  of  these  stars 
have  constant  reference  to  the  family  and  country 
of  Callisto:  thus  we  find  them  called  I.ycuumi* 
A  rcios :  Maettalia  A  rdot  and  Maenali*  Una  ( from 
M.  Maenalus  in  Arcadia):  Erymunthu  Una  (from 
M.  Eryinanthus  in  Arcadia) :  /'arrhasvles  titllat 
(from  the  Arcadian  town  Parrhasia).  —  Though 
most  traditions  identified  Bootes  with  Areas,  others 
pronounced  him  to  he  Icarus  or  his  daughter  Kri- 
gone.  Hence  the  Septentrinnes  are  called  Boot* 
Icarii.  (See Dict-ofAntiq  pp. U7, U8, 159,2nded.) 
Arcturus.  [Ahctos.] 

Ardea  (Ardeas,  -atis:  Ardea).  1.  The  chief 
town  of  the  Rutuli  in  I^atium,  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  river  Numicus,  3  miles  from  the  sea,  was 
situated  on  a  rock  surrounded  by  marshes,  in  an 
unhealthy  district.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
places  in  Italy,  and  was  said  to  have  been  the  ca- 
pital of  Tumus.  It  was  conquered  and  colonized 
by  the  Romans,  b.  a  442,  from  which  time  its  im- 
portance declined.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  the 
Latin  Aphrodisiura  or  temple  of  Venus,  which  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ardeates.  •■»  2. 
(Ardekan  9),  an  important  town  in  Persia,  S.W.  of 
Persepolis. 

Arduenna  Silva,  the.  Ardmna,  a  vast  forest,  in 
the  N.W.  of  Oaul,  extended  from  the  Rhine  and 
the  Treviri  to  the  Nerrii  and  R**mi,  and  N.  as 
far  as  the  Scheldt :  there  are  still  considerable  re- 
mains of  this  forest,  though  the  greater  part  of  it 
has  disappeared. 

Ardys  ("Aptvs),  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia, 
reigned  a>  c.  678 — 629 :  he  took  Priene  and  made 
war  against  Miletus. 

Area  or  Aretlas  ("Apeta  or  'Apip-Las  rijffot,  i.e. 
the  island  of  Ares:  Kenuumt  Ada),  also  called 
Chalcerltis,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Pontus,  close 
to  Pharnacea,  celebrated  in  the  legend  of  the  Argo- 

ArelthSus  ( 'Apijffoor),  king  of  Ante  in  Boeotia, 
and  husband  of  Philomedusa,  is  called  in  the  Iliad 
(vit.  8)  Kopvrfrryt,  because  he  fought  with  a  club  : 
be  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Arcadian  Lycurgus. 

Arelate,  Arelaa,  or  Arelatum  (Arelatensis : 
ArU*),  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  at  the  head 
of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  on  the  left  bank,  and  a 
Roman  colony  founded  by  the  soldiers  of  the  sixth 
legion,  Colonia  AnlaU  Sextanomm.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Caesar,  and  under  the  emperors  it 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps.  Constantine  the  Great  built  an 
extensive  suburb  on  the  right  bank,  which  he  con- 
nected with  the  original  city  by  a  bridge.  The 
Roman  remains  at  Aries  attest  the  greatness  of  the 
ancient  city :  there  are  still  to  be  seen  an  obelisk 
of  granite,  and  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  theatre, 
amphitheatre,  palace  of  Constantine,  and  a  large 
Roman  cemetery. 

Ar  e  m6r  lea.    [Arm  oric  a.  ] 

Arenacum  (Arnkrim  or  Atrt  >),  a  town  of  the 
Batavi  in  Gallia  Belgica, 

Areopagus.  [Athbnar.] 

Ares  ('Apip),  the  Greek  god  of  war  and  one 
of  the  great  Olympian  gods,  is  represented  as 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  The  character  of 
Ares  in  Greek  uiytholigy  will  be  best  unacrstood 


by  comparing  it  with  that  of  other  divinities  who. 
are  likewise  in  some  way  connected  with  war. 
Athena  represents  thoughtfulness  and  wisdom  in 
the  affairs  of  war,  and  protects  men  and  their  ha- 
bitations during  its  ravages.  Ares,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  nothiug  but  the  personification  of  bold 
force  and  strength,  and  not  so  much  the  god  of 
war  as  of  its  tumult,  confusion,  and  horrors.  His 
sister  Eris  calls  forth  war,  Zeus  directs  its  course, 
but  Ares  loves  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  delights 
in  the  din  and  roar  of  battles,  in  the  slaughter  of 
men,  and  the  destruction  of  towns.  He  is  not  even 
influenced  by  party-spirit,  but  sometimes  assists 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  side,  just  as  his 
inclination  may  dictate  ;  whence  Zeus  calls  him 
oAAoTodVaAAos.  (//.  v.  889.)  This  savage  and 
sanguinary  character  of  Ares  makes  him  hated  by 
the  other  gods  and  by  his  own  parents.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  to  represent  a 
being  like  Ares,  with  all  his  overwhelming  physical 
strength,  as  always  victorious  ;  and  when  he  comes 
in  contact  with  higher  powers,  he  is  usually  con- 
quered. He  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  who  was 
assisted  by  Athena,  and  in  his  fall  he  roared  like 
ten  thousand  warriors.  The  gigantic  Aloidae  bad 
likewise  conquered  him,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  for 
1 3  months,  until  he  was  delivered  by  Hermes.  He 
was  also  conquered  by  Hercules,  with  whom  he  fought 
on  account  of  his  son  C  yen  us,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Olympus.  This  fierce  and  gigantic  but  withal 
handsome  god  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite, 
[Afhroditb.]  When  Aphrodite  loved  Adonis, 
Ares  in  his  jealousy  metamorphosed  himself  into  a 
bear,  and  killed  his  rival.  [Adonis.]  According  to 
a  late  tradition.  Ares  slew  Halirrhothius,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  violating 
Alcippe.  the  daughter  of  Ares.  Hereupon  Posei- 
don accused  Ares  in  the  Areopagus,  where  the 
Olympian  gods  were  assembled  in  court.  Ares  was 
acquitted,  and  this  event  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name  Areopagus.  The  warlike 
character  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  god's  residence  was  in  that  country,  and 
here  and  in  Scythia  were  the  principal  seats  of  his 
worship.  In  Scythia  he  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a  sword,  to  which  not  only  horses  and  other 
cattle,  but  men  also  were  sacrificed.  In  Greece 
itself  the  worship  of  Ares  was  not  very  general. 
All  the  stories  about  Ares  and  his  worship  in  the 
countries  N.  of  Greece  seem  to  indicate  that  his 
worship  was  introduced  into  the  latter  country  from 
Thrace.  The  Romans  identified  their  god  Mars 
with  the  Greek  Ares.  [Mars.] 

Arestor  ('A/m'otwo),  father  of  Argus,  the  guar- 
dian of  Io,  who  is  therefore  called  Amtoride*. 

Aretaeus  ('ApsTsubs),  the  Capuadocian,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians, 
probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  He  wrote 
in  Ionic  Greek  a  general  treatise  on  diseases  in  8 
books,  which  is  still  extant.  The  best  edition  is 
by  C.  G.  KUhn,  Lips.  1828. 

AriSta*  CAperof ),  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  L  A  contemporary  of  Pompey, 
invaded  Judaea  in  a  c.  65,  in  order  to  place  Hyr- 
canus  on  the  throne,  but  was  driven  back  by  the 
Romans  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Aristobulus. 
His  dominions  were  subsequently  invaded  by 
Scaurus,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompey.  — 8.  Tbs 
father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas,  invaded  Judaea, 
because  Herod  had  dismissed  the  daughter  of 
Aretas  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with  Ue- 
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This  A  it  to*  teem*  to  have  bwr  the  same 
who  had  possession  of  Damascus  at  the  time  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  A.  D.  31. 

Are*  TA^ni).  L  Wife  of  Alcinous,  king  of 
the  Ph-ieacians,  received  Ulysses  with  hospitality. 
—  2.  Daughter  of  the  elder  Dionysius  and  Aris- 
toroache,  wife  of  Thearides,  and  after  his  death 
of  her  ancle  Dion.  After  Dion  had  fled  from 
Syracuse,  Arete  was  compelled  by  her  brother 
to  many  Timocrat*"*,  one  of  his  friends  ;  bat  she 
was  again  received  by  Dion  as  his  wife,  when  he 
had  obtained  possession  of  Syracuse  and  expelled 
the  younger  Dionysius.  After  the  assassination  of 
Dion  in  3.53,  she  was  drowned  by  his  enemies.  ~m 
8.  Daughter  of  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the  Cy- 
renaic  school  of  philosophy,  was  instructed  by  him 
in  the  principles  of  his  system,  which  she  trans- 
mitted to  her  son  the  younger  Aristippus. 

Are  Lhasa  ('ApiBovoa),  one  of  the  Nereids,  and 
the  nymph  of  the  famous  fountain  of  Arethusa  in 
the  island  of  Ortygia  near  Syracuse.  For  details, 
see  Alphbus.  Virgil  (Eclog.  iv.  I,  x.  1)  reckons 
her  among  the  Sicilian  nymphs,  and  as  the  divinity 
who  inspired  pastoral  poetry. — There  were  several 
other  fountains  in  Greece,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Arethoaa,  of  which  the  most  important  was  one  in 
Ithaca,  now  LrUulo,  and  another  in  Euboea  near 
Cnalcis. 

Arithosa  ("Ap^owra:  Er-Rethm),*  town  and 
fortress  on  the  Orontes,  in  Syria :  in  Strabo's  time 
the  seat  of  a  petty  Arabian  principality. 
Aretlaa.    [Ark  a.] 
Arctium.  [Arretium.] 
Areas  ('Aptit),  two  kings  of  Sparta.   L  Suo- 
his  grandfather,  Cleomenes  II.,  since  his 
Acroutus  had  died  before  him,  and  reigned 
c  309—265.    He  made  several  unsuccessful 
to  deliver  Greece  from  the  dominion  of 
Gonatas,and  at  length  fell  in  battle 
acainst  the  Macedonians  in  265,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  ton  Acrotatus.  — 2.  Grandson  of  No.  2, 
reigned  as  a  child  for  8  years  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  uncle  Leonidaa  1L,  who  succeeded  him 
about  s.  c.  256. 

Arevaca*  or  Axevaci,  the  most  powerful  tribe 
of  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Tagus,  derived  their  name  from  the  river  Areva 
(Arf<tMxa\  a  tributary  of  the  Durius  ( Duero). 

Argaeaa  ('A/yoIoi).  L  King  of  Macedonia, 
Kin  and  successor  of  Perdiccas  I.,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty.  —.2.  A  pretender  to  the  Macedonian 
crown,  dethroned  Perdiccas  II.  and  reigned  2 
years 

Argsvsmi  Hons  Qkpyvuoi ;  Erdjish),  a  lofty 
snow -capped  mountain  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Cap- 
prui  icia  ;  an  offset  of  the  Anti-Taurus.  At  its 
foot  stood  the  celebrated  city  of  Mazaca  or  Caesarea. 

Arganthdnlos  < 'Ap-vuveWiof),  king  of  Tartes- 
sos  in  Spain,  in  the  6th  century  B.  c.,  is  said  to 
have  reigned  80  years,  and  to  have  lived  120. 

Argantbonlua  or  Arganthua  Mons  (to  'Ap- 
ya.v%w9tav  &p«f :  Kattrli\  a  mountain  in  Bitbynia, 
farming  out  into  the  Propontis,  forming  the  Prom. 
Pttfidiam  (C.  Ami*),  and  separating  the  bays  of 
Cios  and  Astacus. 

Argennam  or  Arginum  C^py*vvovt  'Apytyoy ; 
C  Bianco),  a  promontory  on  the  Ionian  coast,  op- 
posite to  Chios. 

Argentina,  a  small  river  in  Gallia  Narboncnsis, 
which  (lows  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Forum 
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Argentoratum  or  -tua  (Straanhurg),  an  impor- 
tant town  on  the  Rhine  in  Gallia  bVlgica,  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  8th  legion,  and  a  Roman  mu- 
nicipium.  In  its  neighbourhood  Julian  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Alemanni.  a.  n.  357.  It 
was  subsequently  called  Struteourymm  and  Strati*- 
oaryam,  whence  iu  modern  name. 

Arges.    [Cyclopes.  J 

Argia  (*Apyt(a),  daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Am- 

pbithea,  and  wife  of  Polynicea, 

Argia  (*Ap7«/o).   [A rooh.] 

Argiletum,  a  district  in  Rome,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  S.  of  the  Quirinal  to  the  Capitoline 
and  the  Forum.  It  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  me- 
chanics and  booksellers.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  uncertain :  the  most  obvious  derivation  is  from 
argilla  **  potters  clay ; "  but  the  more  common  ex- 
planation in  antiquity  was  Argi  /e/am,  44 death  of 
Argus,'*  from  a  hero  Argus  who  was  buried  there. 

ArgUui  ("Ap-yiAor :  AfyfAiot),  a  town  in  Bi- 
saltia,  the  E.  part  of  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  be- 
tween Amphipolis  and*  Bromiscus,  a  colony  of 
Androe. 

Arginuaae  QKpryirovaai  or  'Apytrovceat),  3 
small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Aeolis,  opposite  My- 
tilene  in  Lesbos,  celebrated  for  the  naval  victory  of 
the  Athenians  over  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
Callicratidas,  a.  c.  406. 

Argiphontes  ('ApTf^rrwf),  **the  slayer  of 
Argus,"  a  surname  of  Hbrm.es. 

Argippaei  ('Ap-yja-waToi),  a  Scythian  tribe  in 
Sarmatia  Asiatica,  who  appear,  from  the  description 
of  them  by  Herodotus  (iv.  23),  to  have  been  of 
the  Calmuck  race. 

Argiaaa.  [Arot/ra.] 

Argithea,  the  chief  town  of  Athamania  in  Epirua, 

Argiva,  a  surname  of  Hem  or  Juno  from  Argos, 
where,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus, 
she  was  especially  honoured.  [Argos.] 

Argivi.    [A  egos.] 

Argo.  [Argonautab.] 

ArgdUt.  [Aroos.] 

Argonautae  {'Apyovavrai),  the  Argonauts,  "the 
sailors  of  the  Argo,"  were  the  heroes  who  sailed 
to  Aea  (afterwards  called  Colchis )  for  the  purpose 
of  fetching  the  golden  fleece.  The  story  of  the 
Argonauts  is  variously  related  by  the  ancient  wri- 
ters, but  the  common  tale  ran  as  follows.  In  Iolcus 
in  Thessaly  reigned  Pelias,  who  had  deprived  his 
half-brother  Arson  of  the  sovereignty.  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  Jason  the  son  of  Aeson,  Pelias  persuaded 
Jason  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which  was  suspended 
on  an  oak- tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares  in  Colchis,  and 
was  guarded  day  and  night  by  a  dragon.  Jason 
willingly  undertook  the  enterprise,  and  commanded 
Argus,  the  son  of  Phrixua,  to  build  a  ship  with 
50  oars;  which  was  called  Argo  ('Ap-yo*)  after 
the  name  of  the  builder.  Jason  was  accompanied 
by  all  the  great  heroes  of  the  age,  and  their  num- 
ber is  usually  said  to  have  been  50.  Among  these 
were  Hercules,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Zetesand  Ca- 
lais, the  sons  of  Boreas,  the  singer  Orpheus,  the 
seer  Mopsus,  Philammon,  Tydeus,  Theseus,  Am- 
phiaraus,  Peieus,  Nestor,  Admetus,  Ac  After 
leaving  Iolcus  they  first  landed  at  Lemnos,  where 
they  united  themselves  with  the  women  of  the  is- 
land, who  had  just  before  murdered  their  fathers 
and  husbands.  From  Lemnos  they  sailed  to  the 
Doliones  at  Cysicus,  where  king  Cyxicus  received 
them  hospitably.  They  left  the  country  during 
the  night,  and  being  thrown  buck  on  the  coast v  - 
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•  contrary  wind,  they  were  taken  for 
the  enemies  of  the  Doliones,  and  a  struggle  ensued, 
in  which  Cyxicns  was  slain  ;  hot  being  recognised 
by  the  Argonauts,  they  buried  him  and  mourned 
over  bis  fate.  They  next  landed  in  Mysia,  where 
they  left  behind  Hercules  and  Polyphemus,  who 
had  gone  into  the  country  in  search  of  Hylas,  whom 
a  nymph  had  carried  off  while  he  was  fetching 
water  tor  his  companions.  In  the  country  of  the 
Bebryces,  king  Amycus  challenged  the  Argonauts 
to  fight  with  him  ;  and  when  Pollux  was  killed  by 
him,  the  Argonaut*  in  revenge  slew  many  of  the 
Bebryces,  and  sailed  to  Salmydessus  in  Thrace, 
where  the  seer  Phineus  was  tormented  by  the 
Harpies.  When  the  Argonauts  consulted  him 
about  their  voyage,  he  promised'  his  advice  on  con- 
dition of  their  delivering  him  from  the  Harpies. 
This  was  done  by  Zetes  and  Calais,  two  sons  of 
Boreas  ;  and  Phinens  now  advised  them,  before 
■ailing  through  the  Symplegades.  to  mark  the  flight 
of  a  dove,  and  to  judge  from  its  fate  what  they 
themselves  would  have  to  do.  When  they  ap- 
proached the  Symplegades,  they  sent  out  a  dove, 
which  in  its  rapid  flight  between  the  rocks  lost  only 
the  end  of  its  tail.  The  Argonauts  now,  with  the 
assistance  of  Hera,  followed  the  example  of  the 
dove,  sailed  quickly  between  the  rocks,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  without  injury  to  their  ship,  with 
the  exception  of  some  ornaments  at  the  stern. 
Henceforth  the  Symplegades  stood  immoveable  in 
the  sea.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Mariandyni,  the 
Argonaut*  were  kindly  received  by  their  king,  Ly- 
cus.  The  seer  ldmon  and  the  helmsman  Tiphys 
died  here,  and  the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied 
by  Ancaeu*.  They  now  sailed  along  the  coast 
until  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Phasis. 
The  Colchian  king  Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the 
golden  fleece,  if  Jason  alone  would  yoke  to  a  plough 
two  fire-breathing  oxen  with  brazen  feet,  and  sow 
the  teeth  of  the  dragon  which  had  not  been  used  by 
Cadmus  at  Thebes,  and  which  he  had  received 
from  Athena.  The  love  of  Medea  furnished  Jason 
with  means  to  resist  fire  and  steel,  on  condition  of 
his  taking  her  as  his  wife  ;  and  she  taught  him 
how  he  was  to  kill  the  warriors  that  were  to  spring 
up  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  While  Jason 
was  engaged  upon  his  task,  Aeetes  formed  plans 
for  burning  the  ship  Argo  and  for  killing  all  the 
Greek  heroes.  But  Medea's  magic  powers  sent  to 
aleep  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden  fleece  ; 
and  after  Ja»on  had  taken  possession  of  the  trea- 
sure, he  and  his  Argonauts,  together  with  Medea 
and  her  young  brother  Alwyrtus,  embarked  by 
night  and  sailed  away.  Aeetes  pursued  them,  but 
before  he  overtook  them,  Medea  murdered  her 
brother,  cut  him  into  pieces,  and  threw  his  limbs 
overboard,  that  her  father  might  be  detained  in  his 
pursuit  by  collecting  the  limbs  of  his  child.  Aee'tes 
at  last  returned  home,  but  sent  out  a  great  number 
of  Colchians,  threatening  them  with  the  punish- 
ment intended  for  Medea,  if  they  returned  without 
ber.  While  the  Colchians  were  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  the  Argonauts  had  already  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eridanus.  But  Zeus,  angry  at 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  raised  a  storm  which  cast 
the  ship  from  its  course.  When  driven  on  the 
Absyrtian  islands,  the  ship  began  to  speak,  and 
declared  that  the  anger  of  Zeus  would  not  cease, 
unless  they  sailed  towards  Auaonia,  and  got  puri- 
fied by  Circe.    They  now  sailed  along  the  coasts 
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Sardinia,  and  continuing  their  course  along  the 
coast  of  Tyrrhenia.  they  arrived  in  the  island  of 
Aeaea,  where  Circe  purified  them.  When  they 
were  passing  by  the  Sirens,  Orpheus  sang  to  pre- 
vent the  Argonauts  being  allured  by  them.  Bute*, 
however,  swam  to  them,  but  Aphrodite  carried 
him  to  Lilybaeum.  Thetis  and  the  Nereids  coo- 
ducted  them  through  Scylla  and  Chary bd is  and 
between  the  whirling  rocks  (W-rpou  wkaytcral)  | 
and  sailing  by  the  Trinacian  island  with  iu  oxen 
of  Helios,  they  came  to  the  Phaeacian  island  of 
Corcyra,  where  they  were  received  by  Alcinoua. 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  Colchians,  not  being 
able  to  discover  the  Argonauts,  had  settled  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains  ;  others  occupied 
the  Absyrtian  islands  near  the  coast  of  Illyricum  ; 
and  a  third  band  overtook  the  Argonaut*  in  the 
island  of  the  Phaeacians.  But  as  their  hopes  of 
recovering  Medea  were  deceived  by  Arete,  the 
queen  of  Alcinous,  they  settled  in  the  island,  and 
the  Argonauts  continued  their  voyage.  During 
the  night  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  ;  but 
Apollo  sent  brilliant  flashes  of  lightning  which 
enabled  them  to  discover  a  neighbouring  island, 
which  they  called  Anaphe.  Here  they  erected  ax 
altar  to  Apollo,  and  solemn  rites  wera  instituted 
which  continued  to  be  observed  down  to  very  lata 
times.  Their  attempt  to  land  in  Crate  was  pre 
vented  by  Talus,  who  guarded  the  island,  but  waa 
killed  by  the  artifices  of  Medea.  From  Cret* 
they  sailed  to  Aegina,  and  from  thence  between 
Euboea  and  Locris  to  Iolcus.  Respecting  the 
events  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  Iolcus,  see 
Akson,  Mboba,  Jason,  Pbl.as.  The  story  of 
the  Argonauts  probably  arose  out  of  accounts  of 
commercial  enterprises  which  the  wealthy  M  in  vans, 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iolcus,  made  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  The  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  is  related  by  Pindar  in  the  4th  Pythian 
ode,  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  in  his  Argonauttca^ 
and  by  his  Roman  imitator  Valerius  Flaccua. 

Argos  (to  *Ap7oj,  -«u),  is  said  by  Strabo  (p. 
372)  to  have  signified  a  plain  in  the  language  ol 
the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians,  and  it  may 
therefore  contain  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  word 
aper.  In  Homer  we  find  mention  of  the  Pelasgic 
Argot,  that  is,  a  town  or  district  of  Theasaly,  and 
of  the  Achaean  Argoa,  by  which  he  means  some- 
times the  whole  Peloponnesus,  sometimes  Aga- 
memnon's kingdom  of  Argos  of  which  Mycenae  was 
the  capital,  and  sometime*  the  town  of  Argos.  As 
Argos  frequently  signifies  the  whole  Peloponnesus, 
the  most  important  part  of  Greece,  so  the  'Apyilot 
often  occur  in  Homer  as  a  name  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Greeks,  in  which  sense  the  Roman  poets 
also  use  Argni. — L  Argot,  a  district  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, called  Argolis  (if  Apyoklt)  by  Herodotus, 
but  more  frequently  by  other  Greek  writers  either 
Arpos,  Argia  (if  'Apytla),  or  Atyoliee  (d  'Ap-yo- 
Aijr^).  Under  the  Roman*  Argolis  became  the 
usual  name  of  the  country,  while  the  word  Argo*  or 
Argi  was  confined  to  the  town.  Argolis  under  the 
Roman*  signified  the  country  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Corinthian  territory,  on  the  W.  by  Arcadia, 
on  the  S.  by  Laconia,  and  included  towards  the  K. 
the  whole  Acte  or  peninsula  between  the  Saronic 
and  Argolic  gulfs :  but  during  the  time  of  Grecian 
independence  Argolis  or  Argo*  was  only  the 
country  lying  round  the  Argolic  gulf,  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  the  Arcadian  mountains,  and  separated 
ou  the  N.  by  a  mage  of  mountain*  from  Corinth, 
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Herniae,  and  Phlius.  Argolis,  at  understood  by 
the  Roman s,  was  for  the  moat  part  a  mountainous 
and  unproductive  country :  the  only  extensive  plain 
adapted  for  agriculture  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  of  Argos.  Its  riven  were  insignificant 
and  mostly  dry  in  summer :  the  most  important 
was  the  Inachus.  The  country  was  divided  into 
the  districts  of  Argfa  or  Argos  proper,  Epidauria, 
Tbokzk.nia,  and  Hbrmionis.  The  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country  were,  according  tomytho* 
logy,  the  Cynurii  ;  but  the  main  part  of  the  popu- 
lation consisted  of  Felasgi  and  Achaei,  to  whom 
D<  nana  were  added  after  the  conquest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  Dorians.  See  below,  No.  2.-2. 
argos,  or  Argi,  •cram,  in  the  Latin  writers,  now 
Atjq,  the  capital  of  Argolis,  and,  next  to  Sparta, 
the  most  important  town  in  Peloponnesus,  situated 
in  a  level  plain  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Inachus. 
It  had  an  ancient  Pelasgic  citadel,  called  Larissa, 
ar.d  another  built  subsequently  on  another  height 
(4mai  area  kabent  Argi,  Liv.  xxxiv.  25).  It  pos- 
tested  numerous  temples,  and  was  particularly  ce- 
lebrated for  the  worship  of  Hera,  whose  great 
temple,  fferaeum,  lay  between  Argos  and  Mycenae. 
The  remains  of  the  Cyclopian  walls  of  Argos  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been 
Unit  by  Inachus  or  his  son  Phoronbur,  or  grand- 
son Aaui's.  The  descendants  of  Inachus,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Pelasgian  kings,  reigned 
oter  the  country  for  9  generations,  but  were  at 
length  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  Dana  us, 
who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt  The  de- 
scendants of  Danaus  were  in  their  time  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  Achaean  race  of  the  Pelopidae. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Pelopidae  Mycenae  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  Argos  was  a  de- 
pendent state.  Thus  Mycenae  was  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Atreus  and  of  his  son  Agamemnon  ;  but 
under  Oreste*  Argos  again  recovered  its  supremacy. 
I  pan  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians 
Argos  fell  to  the  share  of  Temenus,  whose  de- 
scendants ruled  over  the  country  ;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  continued  to  be  Achaean. 
All  these  events  belong  to  mythology  ;  and  Argos 
nrrt  appears  in  history  about  b.  c.  750,  as  the  chief 
state  of  Peloponnesus,  under  its  ruler  Phidon. 
After  the  time  of  Phidon  its  power  declined,  and 
:t  uraf  not  even  able  to  maintain  its  supremacy  over 
the  other  towns  of  Argolis.  Its  power  was  greatly 
» -aliened  by  its  wars  with  Sparta.  The  two  states 
long  contended  for  the  district  of  Cynuria,  which 
Isjr  between  Argolis  and  Laconia,  and  which  the 
Swrtans  at  length  obtained  by  the  victory  of  their 
300  champions,  about  B.  c  550.  Id  ac  524 
Cleomenea,  the  Spartan  king,  defeated  the  Argives 
with  snch  loss  near  Tiryns,  that  Sparta  was  left 
srithcut  a  rival  in  Peloponnesus.  In  consequence 
*f  its  weakness  and  of  its  jealousy  of  Sparta,  Argos 
took  no  part  in  the  Persian  war.  In  order  to 
»trenjthen  itself,  Atros  attacked  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  Ac,  destroyed  them, 
tad  transplanted  their  inhabitants  to  Argos.  The 
introduction  of  so  many  new  citizens  was  followed 
by  the  abolition  of  royalty  and  of  Doric  institutions, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  a  democracy,  which 
am  tinned  to  be  the  form  of  government  till  later 
times,  wben  the  city  fell  under  the  power  of  tyrants. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Argos  sided  with  Athens 
against  Sparta.  In  ac  243  it  joined  the  Achaean 
League,  and  on  the  conquest  of  the  latter  by  the 
hvuiaij,  146,  it  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  pro- 
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vince  of  Achaia.  At  an  early  time  Argos  was 
distinguished  by  its  cultivation  of  music  and  poetry 
[Sacaoas  ;  Tblbsilla]  ;  but  at  the  time  of  the 
intellectual  greatness  of  Athens,  literature  and 
science  seem  to  have  been  entirely  neglected  at 
Argos.  It  produced  some  great  sculptors,  of  whom 
Agkladas  and  Polyclbtus  are  the  most  ce- 
lebrated. 

Argos  AmphilSchlaim  CAP7*'  to  'A^uAo*'- 
Kdr),  the  chief  town  of  Amphilochia  in  A  cam  an  ia, 
situated  on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  founded  by 
the  Argive  Amphilochus. 

Argos  Hipplum.   (An pi.] 

Argdua  PortUS  (Porto  Ferraio),  a  town  and 
harbour  in  the  island  of  Ilva  (Etta). 

Argttra  ("Ajryovpa),  a  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in 
Thesaaly,  called  Argissa  by  Homer  (1L  ii.  738). 

Argus  ("Apyoj).  1.  Son  of  Zeus  and  Niobe, 
3rd  king  of  Argos,  from  whom  Argos  derived  its 
name.  —  2.  Surnamed  Panopte*,  "  the  all-seeing,** 
because  he  bad  a  hundred  eye%  son  of  Agenor, 
Arestor,  Inachus,  or  Argus.  Hera  appointed  him 
guardian  of  the  cow  into  which  Io  had  been  meta- 
morphosed ;  but  Hermes,  at  the  command  of  Zeus, 
put  Argus  to  death,  either  by  stoning  him,  or  by 
cutting  off  his  head  after  sending  hitu  to  sleep  by 
the  sweet  notes  of  his  flute.  Hera  transplanted 
his  eyes  to  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  her  favourite 
bird.  —  8.  The  builder  of  the  Argo,  son  of 
Phrixus,  Arestor,  or  Poly  bus,  was  sent  by  Aeetet, 
his  grandfather,  after  the  death  of  Phrixus,  to  take 
possession  of  his  inheritance  in  Greece.  On  his 
voyage  thither  he  suffered  shipwreck,  was  found 
by  Jason  in  the  island  of  Aretias,  and  carried  back 
to  Colchis. 

Argjfra  ('ApTupS),  a  town  in  Achaia  near  Pa- 
trae,  with  a  fountain  of  the  same  name. 
Argyrlpa.  [Arpl] 

Ana  ('Apcfa,  'Apia:  "Apsios,  "Apior:  tie  E. 
part  of  Khoruisatt,  and  the  W.  and  N-  W.  part  of 
AJghani*tan\  the  most  important  of  the  E.  pro- 
vinces of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire,  was  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Paropamisadae,  on  the  N.  by 
Margiana  and  Hyrcania,  on  the  W.  by  Parthia,  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  great  desert  of  Carmania.  It  was 
a  vast  plain,  bordered  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  moun. 
tains,  and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  sandy  deserts  ;  and, 
though  forming  a  part  of  the  great  sandy  table- 
land, now  called  the  Desert  of  Iran,  it  contained 
several  very  fertile  oases,  especially  in  its  N.  part, 
along  the  base  of  the  Sariphi  (Kohutan  and  //«- 
zarah)  mountains,  which  was  watered  by  the  river 
Arius  or  -as  (Herirood),  on  which  stood  the  later 
capital  Alexandria  (Herat).  The  river  is  lost  in 
the  sand.  The  lower  course  of  the  great  river 
Etymandrus  (Helmund)  also  belonged  to  Aria, 
and  the  lake  into  which  it  falls  was  called  Aria 
Lac  as  (Zurrah).  From  Aria  was  derived  the 
name  under  which  all  the  E.  provinces  were  in- 
cluded. [Ariana.] 

Aria  Lacus.  [Aria.] 

Ariabignea  (%  KpiaSiyvi\s\  son  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Sulamis,  a.  c.  480. 

Anadni  {'hpiitvT)\  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pa- 
siphae  or  Creta,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus,  when  he 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  convey  the  tribute  of  the 
Athenians  to  Mi  no  taunts,  and  gave  him  the  clue  of 
thread  by  means  of  which  he  found  his  way  out  of 
the  Labyrinth,  and  which  she  herself  had  received 
from  Hephaestus.   Theseus  in  return  promised  to 
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marry  her,  and  the  accordingly  left  Crete  with  him  ; 
but  on  their  arrival  in  the  island  of  Dia  (Naxos), 
•he.  was  killed  by  Anemia.  Thia  is  the  Homeric 
account  (fhi.  xi.  322)  ;  but  the  more  common  tra- 
dition related  that  Theseus  left  Ariadne  in  Naxos 
alive,  either  because  he  was  forced  by  Dionysus  to 
leave  her,  or  because  he  was  ashamed  to  bring  a 
foreign  wife  to  Athens.  Dionysus  found  her  at 
Naxos,  made  her  his  wife,  and  placed  among  the 
stars  the  crown  which  he  gave  her  at  their  mar- 
riage. There  are  several  circumstances  in  the 
•tory  of  Ariadne  which  offered  the  happiest  sub- 
jects for  works  of  art,  and  some  of  the  finest  ancient 
works,  on  gems  as  well  as  paintings,  are  still  ex- 
tant, of  which  Ariadne  is  the  subject. 

Ariaeua  ('Apuuos)  or  Aridaeus  ('ApiSaTot ),  the 
friend  of  Cyrus,  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.C.  401.  After 
the  death  of  Cyrus  he  purchased  his  pardon  from 
Artaxerxes  by  deserting  the  Greeks. 

Aria mn es  ('Apidfivrit),  the  name  of  two  kings 
of  Cappadocia,  one  the  father  of  Ariarathes  I.,  and 
the  other  the  son  and  successor  of  Ariarathes  II. 

Ariana  ('ApicuWj :  /run),  derived  from  Aria, 
from  the  speciric  sense  of  which  it  must  be  carefully 
distinguished,  was  the  general  name  of  the  EL  pro- 
vinces of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire,  and  included 
the  portion  of  Asia  bounded  on  the  W.  by  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian 
Oc<-an.  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  N.  by 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  called  by  the  general 
■Mine  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  embracing  the  pro- 
vinces of  Farthia,  Aria,  the  Paropamisadac,  Ara- 
chosia,  Drangiana,  Gedrosia.  and  Carman ia  (A'Ao- 
ruftxm,  A/nkanutan,  bdoochisUm*  and  Ktrman). 
Rut  the  name  was  often  extended  to  the  country 
as  far  W.  as  the  margin  of  the  Tigris-valley,  so 
■s  to  include  Media  and  Persis,  and  also  to 
the  provinces  N.  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  namely 
Bactria  and  Sogdiana  (Bokhara).  The  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  respecting  the  greater  part  of  this 
region  was  confined  to  what  was  picked  up  in  the 
expeditions  of  Alexander  and  the  wars  of  the 
Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  what  was  learned  from 
merchant  caravans. 

Ariarathes  ('AptapA0jit\  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Cappadocia.— L  Son  of  Ariamnes  1.,  as- 
sisted Ochus  in  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  B.  c.  350. 
Ariarathes  was  defeated  by  Perdiccas,  and  crucified, 
32*2.  Eumenes  then  obtained  possession  of  Cappa- 
docia.—2.  Son  of  Holophernea,  and  nephew  of 
Ariarathes  I  ^recovered  Cappadociaafterthe  death  of 
Eumenes,  B  c.  315.   He  was  succeeded  by  Ariamnes 

II.  — 3.  Son  of  Ariamnes  1 1., and  grandson  of  No.  2, 
married  Slratonice,  daughter  of  Antiochus  II.,  king 
of  Syria.— 4.  Son  of  No.  3,  reigned  ax.  220—1 62. 
He  married  Autiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 

III.  ,  king  of  Stria,  and  assisted  Antiochus  in  his 
war  against  the  Romans.  After  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus, Ariarathes  sued  tor  peace  in  188,  which 
he  obtained  on  favourable  terms.  In  183 — 179,  he 
assisted  Kumenes  in  his  war  against  Pharnaces.— -5 
Son  of  No.  4,  previously  called  Mithridates,  reigned 
B.  c  163 — 130.  He  was  surnamed  Philopator, 
and  wai  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his 
character  end  his  cultivation  of  philosophy  and  the 
liberal  arts.  He  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war 
against  Aristonicua  of  Pergamus,  and  fell  in  this 
war,  130.— 6.  Son  of  No.  6,  reigned  a.c.  130 — 
06.    Ha  married  Laodice,  sister  of  Mithridates 
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I  VI.,  king  of  Pontus,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Mithridates  by  means  of  Gordius.  On  his  death 
the  kingdom  was  seized  by  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Rithynia,  who  married  Laodice,  the  widow  of  tha 
late  king.  But  Nicomedes  was  soon  expelled  by 
Mithridates,  who  placed  upon  the  throne,— 7.  Son 
of  No.  6,  He  was,  however,  also  murdered  by 
Mithridates  in  a  short  time,  who  now  took  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom.  The  Cappadocians  rebelled 
against  Mithridates,  and  placed  upon  the  throne, 
^8.  Second  son  of  No.  6  ;  but  he  was  speedily 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Mithridates,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died.  Both  Mithridates  and 
Nicomedes  attempted  to  give  a  king  to  the  Cap- 
padocians ;  but  the  Romans  allowed  the  people  to 
choose  whom  they  pleased,  and  their  choice  fell  upon 
Arioharzanes.— 8.  Son  of  Ariobarzanea  I!„reigne<i 
a  c.  42 — 36.  He  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by 
Antony,  who  appointed  Archelaus  as  his  successor. 

Axiaspae  or  Agriaspae  ('Aoidunrcu,  'Aypidmrai), 
a  people  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Persian  province  of 
Drangiana,  on  the  very  borders  of  Gedrosia,  with 
a  cipital  city,  Ariaspe  ('ApiaVmj).  In  return  for 
the  services  which  they  rendered  to  the  army  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  when  he  marched  through  tha 
desert  of  Carmania,  they  were  honoured  with  the 
name  of  Evcpyercu,  and  were  allowed  by  the  Per- 
sians to  retain  their  independence,  which  was  con- 
firmed to  them  by  Alexander  as  the  reward  of 
similar  services  to  himself. 

Alicia  ( Ariclnus :  ^rscrso  or  fticcia),nn  ancient 
town  of  Latium  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  16  miles  from  Rome.  It 
was  a  member  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  waa  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans,  with  the  other  Latin  towns, 
in  a  a  338.  and  received  the  Roman  franchise. 
In  its  neighbourhood  was  the  celebrated  grove  and 
temple  of  Diana  Ariclna,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lncus  Nemorensis  (AVsst  >.  Diana  was  worshipped 
here  with  barbarous  customs :  her  priest,  called  rea 
neiHorrnsix,  was  always  a  run -away  slave,  who  ob- 
tained his  office  by  killing  his  predecessor  in  single 
combat.  The  priest  was  obliged  to  fight  with  any 
slave  who  succeeded  in  breaking  off  a  branch  of  a 
certain  tree  in  the  sacred  grove. 

Aridaeus.    f  Ariabus  ;  Arrhidarch.] 

Arii,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Aria,  but  it  is  probably  also  a 
form  of  the  generic  name  of  the  whole  Persian 
race,  derived  from  the  root  or,  which  jaeans  swo/a, 
and  which  forms  the  first  syllable  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  Persian  names.    [Comp.  Artarl] 

Arlmaspi  ('Apiitaowoi),  a  people  in  the  N.  of 
Scvthia,of  whom  a  fabulous  account  is  given  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  27).  The  germ  of  the  fable  ia 
perhaps  to  be  recognised  in  the  fact  that  the  Ural 
Mountains  abound  in  gold. 

Arimazes  ('Apitafoi)  or  Ariomaies  ('Afwo- 
pa£nr),  a  chief  in  Sogdiana,  whose  fortress  waa 
taken  by  Alexander  in  a  c.  328.  In  it  Alexander 
found  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  the  Bactrian  chief, 
Oxyartes,  whom  he  made  his  wife. 

Arlmi  ("AptpMi)  and  Arlma  (ra  "Apina  sc.  £pi>), 
the  names  of  a  mythical  people,  district,  and  range 
of  mountains  in  Asia  Minor,  which  the  old  Greek 
poets  made  the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  the 
monster  Typhoeus.  Virgil  (Aen.  ix.  716)  baa 
misunderstood  the  <(c  'Aplfioit  of  Homer  (/if.  ii. 
783),  and  made  Typhoeus  lie  beneath  Inarime,  aa 
island  off  the  coast  of  ltalv,  namely,  Pithecusa  ox 
Aenaria  (/scaso). 
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Arimlnum  (Ariminensis :  Rimini),  a  town  in 
I'mbria  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  little 
r>ver  Ariminus  (Marocckia).  It  was  originally 
inhabited  by  Umbrians  and  Pelatgians,  was  after- 
wards in  the  possession  of  the  Senones,  and  was 
colonised  by  the  Romans  in  B.  C.  268,  from  which 
time  it  appears  as  a  flourishing  place.  After 
leaving  Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  was  the  first  town  which 
a  person  arrived  at  in  the  N.  E.  of  Italia  proper. 

Ariobarzaues  ('Apto€op$drtis).  I.  Kings  or 
Satruj*  of  /'on/as., — L  Betrayed  by  his  son  Mi- 
thridates to  the  Persian  king,  about  B.C.  400.— 2. 
Son  of  Mithridates  I.(  reigned  B.  c.  363—337.  He 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes  in  362,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
—3.  Son  of  Mithridates  III.,  reigned  266 — 240, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mithridates  IV. —  II.  Kinyt 

Cappadoria. — L  Surnamed  Philoromarut,  reigned 
a.  c,  93 — 63,  and  was  elected  king  by  the  Cnppado- 
cians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Romans.  He  was 
several  times  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Mithri- 
dates, but  was  finally  restored  by  Pompey  in  63, 
shortly  before  his  death.— 2.  Surnamed  Philopator, 
succeeded  his  father  in  63.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  not  known  ;  but  it  must  have  been  before  51,  in 
which  year  his  son  was  reigning. ^3.  Surnamed 
Euteba  and  Pktloromaeui,  son  of  No.  2,  whom  he 
succeeded  about  51.  He  assisted  Pompey  against 
Caesar  in  48,  but  was  nevertheless  pardoned  by 
Caesar,  who  even  enlarged  his  territories.  He  was 
slain  in  42  by  Cassias,  because  he  was  plotting 
against  him  in  Asia. 

Arion  ('ApW).  L  Of  Methyrona  in  Lesbos, 
an  ancient  Greek  bard  and  a  celebrated  player  on  the 
cithara,  is  called  the  inventor  of  the  dithyrambic 
poetry,  and  of  the  name  dithyramb.  He  lived 
about  u.  c  625,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  at 
the  court  of  Pexiander,  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Of  his 
life  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  beyond  the  beau- 
tiful  story  of  his  escape  from  the  sailors  with  whom 
be  sailed  from  Sicily  to  Corinth.  On  one  occasion, 
thoa  runs  the  story,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take 
part  in  some  musical  contest.  He  won  the  prize, 
and,  laden  Mich  presents,  he  emimrked  in  a  Co- 
rinthian ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Periander. 
The  rude  sailors  coveted  his  treasures,  and  medi- 
tated his  murder.  After  trying  in  vain  to  save  his 
litis,  he  at  length  obtained  permission  once  more  to 
play  on  the  cithara.  In  festal  attire  be  placed  him- 
self in  the  prow  of  the  ship  and  invoked  the  gods 
in  inspired  strains,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the 
sea.  But  many  song-loving  dolphins  had  assembled 
round  the  vessel,  and  one  of  them  now  took  the 
bird  on  its  back  and  carried  him  to  Taen&rus, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Corinthian  vessel  Periander  inquired 
of  the  sailors  after  Arion,  who  replied  that  he  had 
remained  behind  at  Tarentum  ;  but  when  Arion, 
at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came  forward,  the 
sailors  owned\heir  guilt, and  were  punished  accord- 
ing to  their  desert.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and 
Pausanias  there  existed  at  Taenarus  a  brass  monu- 
ment, representing  Arion  riding  on  a  dolphin. 
Arion  and  his  cithara  (lyre)  were  placed  among  the 
star*.  A  fragment  of  a  hymn  to  Poseidon,  ascribed 
to  Arion,  is  contained  in  Bergk's  Poeiae  Lyrtci 
fi'more,  p.  566,  Ac— 2,  A  fabulous  horse,  which 
Poseidon  begot  by  Demeter  ;  for,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  pursuit  if  Poseidon,  the  goddess  bad  meta- 
morphosed herself  into  a  mare,  and  Poseidon  de- 


ceived her  by  assuming  the  figure  of  a  horse.  There 
were  many  other  traditions  respecting  the  origin  of 
this  horse,  bat  all  make  Poseidon  its  father,  though 
its  mother  is  different  in  the  various  legends. 

Arioviatus,  a  German  chief,  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  the  request  of  the  Sequani,  when  they 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  Aedui.  He  subdued  the 
Aedui,  but  appropriated  to  himself  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sequani,  and  threatened  to  take  still 
more.  The  Sequani  now  united  with  the  Aedui 
in  imploring  the  help  of  Caesar,  who  defeated  Alio* 
vistus  about  50  miles  from  the  Rhine,  B.  c.  58. 
Ariovistus  escaped  across  the  river  in  a  small  boat. 

ArifltaenotnaCAptoraiVeTOf  ),the  reputed  author 
of  2  books  of  Love- Letters,  taken  almost  en- 
tirely from  Plato,  Lucian,  Philostratus,  and  Pl» 
tarch.     Of  the  author  nothing  is  known.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Boissonade,  Paris,  1822. 

Aristaenui  ('Aplar  euros),  of  Megalopolis,  some- 
times ailled  A  ristue*etvs,  was  frequently  strategus 
or  general  of  the  Achaean  league  from  B.  c.  198  to 
185.  He  was  the  political  opponent  of  Philo- 
poemen,  and  a  friend  of  the  Romans. 

Aristae  us  ('Apttrrcuot),  a  divinity  worshipped 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  was  once  a  mortal,  who 
became  a  god  through  the  benefits  he  had  conferred 
upon  mankind.  The  different  accounts  about  him 
to  have  arisen  in  different  places  and  inde- 
pendently of  one  another,  so  that  they  referred  to- 
several  distinct  beings,  who  were  subsequently 
identified  and  united  into  one.  He  is  described 
either  as  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or,  according  to 
a  more  general  tradition,  as  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Cyrene.  His  mother  Cyrene  had  been  carried  off 
by  Apollo  from  mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where  the 
gave  birth  to  Aristaeus.  Aristaeus  subsequently 
went  to  Thebes  in  Boeotia ;  but  after  the  unfortu- 
nate death  of  his  son  Acta  eon.  he  left  Thebes  and 
visited  almost  all  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Finally  he  went  to  Thrace, 
and  after  dwelling  for  some  time  near  mount  Hae- 
mus,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Aristaeon,  he 
disappeared.  Aristaeus  is  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cent divinities  in  ancient  mythology  :  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  protector  of  flocks  and  shepherds,  of 
vine  and  olive  plantations  ;  be  taught  men  to  keep 
Lees,  and  averted  from  the  fields  the  burning  heat 
of  the  sun  and  other  causes  of  destruction. 

AristagOTas  CApi<rr<ry6pat\  of  Miletus,  brother- 
in-law  of  II  istiaeua.  was  left  by  the  latter  during 
his  stay  at  the  Persian  court,  in  charge  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Miletus.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt 
upon  Naxos  (a  c.  501),  which  he  had  promised  to 
subdue  for  the  Persians,  and  fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  his  failure,  he  induced  the  Ionian  citiea 
to  revolt  from  Persia.  He  applied  for  assistance  to 
the  Spartans  and  Athenians:  the  former  refused, 
but  the  latter  sent  him  20  ships  and  some  troops. 
In  499  his  army  captured  and  burnt  Sard  is.  but 
was  finally  chased  back  to  the  coast.  The  Athe- 
nians now  departed  ;  the  Persians  conquered  most 
of  the  Ionian  cities  ;  and  Aristagorus  in  despair 
fled  to  Thrace  where  he  was  slain  by  the  Edo- 
nians  in  497. 

Aristander  ( 'Aplo-To»-o>ot),  the  most  celebrnter' 
soothsayer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wrote  a  work 
on  prodigies. 

Aristarchus  CAp'ioTapxos).  1.  An  Athenian, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolution  of  the  **  Four 
Hundred,**  B.C.  411.  He  was  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  the  Athenians,  not  later  than  406. — 2. 
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A  Lacedaemonian,  succeeded  Oleander  aa  harmoit 
of  Byzantium  in  400,  and  in  various  ways  ill 
treated  the  Cyrean  Greek*,  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  Asia.  — 8.  Of  Tkoxa.  a  tragic  poet 
at  Athena,  contemporary  with  Euripides,  flourished 
about  B.C.  454,  and  wrote  70  tragedies.  ~» 4.  Of 
Samoa,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  astronomer 
at  Alexandria,  flourished  between  B.  c  280  and  264. 
He  employed  himself  in  the  determination  of  some 
of  the  most  important  element*  of  astronomy  ;  but 
none  of  his  works  remain,  except  a  treatise  on  the 
magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon 
(«r«p)  tieytd&r  *ol  inro<rrrindrmp^\lov  vol  atK^yjit), 
Edited  by  Wallia,  Oxon,  1688,  and  reprinted  in 
vol.  iii.  of  his  works.  There  is  a  French  trans- 
lation, and  an  edition  of  the  text.  Paris,  1 810,  —  5. 
Of  Samothkacz,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  flou- 
rished B,c.  156.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  at  Alexandria,  where 
he  hiiroeif  founded  a  grammatical  and  critical 
school.  At  an  advanced  age  he  left  Alexandria, 
and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  72,  of  voluntary  starvation,  because 
he  was  suffering  from  incurable  dropsy.  Aristar- 
chus  waa  the  greatest  critic  of  antiquity.  His 
labours  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Greek  poets, 
but  more  especially  to  the  Homeric  poems,  of  which 
he  published  a  recension,  which  has  been  the  basis 
of  the  text  from  his  time  to  the  present  day.  The 
great  object  of  his  critical  labours  was  to  restore 
the  genuine  text  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  to 
clear  it  of  all  later  interpolations  and  corruptions. 
He  marked  those  verses  which  he  thought  spurious 
with  an  obelos.  and  those  which  he  considered  as 
particularly  beautiful  with  an  asterisk.  He  divided 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  24  books  each.  He 
did  not  confine  himself  to  a  recension  of  the  text, 
hut  also  explained  and  interpreted  the  poems :  he 
opposed  the  allegorical  interpretation  which  was 
then  beginning  to  find  favour,  and  which  at  a  later 
time  became  very  general.  His  grammatical  prin- 
ciples were  attacked  by  many  of  his  contemporaries: 
the  most  eminent  of  his  opponents  was  Cratks  of 

Mallus. 

Aristlas  ('Apiorsat),  of  Proconnesos,  an  epic 
poet  of  whose  life  we  have  only  fabulous  accounts. 
His  date  is  quite  uncertain:  some  place  him  in  the 
time  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus;  but  other  traditions 
make  him  earlier  than  Homer,  or  a  con  tempo  rary 
and  teacher  of  Homer.  The  ancient  writers  re- 
present him  as  a  magician,  who  rose  after  his 
death,  and  whose  soul  could  leave  and  re-enter  it* 


body  according  to  its  pleasure.  He  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  he  was  said  to 
have  introduced  at  Metapontum.  He  is  said  to 
have  travelled  through  the  countries  N.  and  E.  of 
the  Euxine,  and  to  have  visited  the  Issedones, 
Arimaspae,  Cimmerii,  Hyperborei,  and  other  my- 
thical nations,  and  after  his  return  to  have  written 
an  epic  poem  in  3  books,  called  The  Arisirutspcu 
(t*  '  Aaiudawtia).  This  work  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
who  was  the  real  author  of  it. 

AjristSa*  or  Ariataeua,  an  officer  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (b.  c  285 — 247),  the  reputed  author 
of  a  Greek  work,  giving  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint  was 
executed,  but  which  is  generally  admitted  by  the 
best  critics  to  be  spurious.  Printed  at  Oxford, 
1692,  8vo. 

Anatldea  CVMrrsftv ).  L  An  Athenian,  son  of 


ARISTIDES. 

Lysimachns,  snrnamed  the  **  Just,**  was  of  an  an- 
cient and  noble  family.  He  was  the  political  dimple 
of  Clisthenes,  and  partly  on  that  account,  partly  from 
personal  character,  opposed  from  the  first  to  The- 
mistocle*.  Aristides  fought  as  the  commander  of  hie 
tribe  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  B»  c.  490 ;  and  next 
year,  489,  he  was  archon.  In  483  or  482  be  suffered 
ostracism,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  triumph 
of  the  maritime  and  democratic  policy  of  hi*  rivaL 
He  waa  still  in  exile  in  480  at  the  batata  of  SaUunis, 
where  he  did  good  service  by  dislodging  the  enemy, 
with  a  band  raised  and  armed  by  himself,  from  the 
islet  of  Psyttaleia.  He  was  recalled  from  banish- 
ment after  the  battle,  was  appointed  general  in  the 
following  year  (479),  and  commanded  the  Athe- 
nians at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  In  477,  when  the 
allies  had  become  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
Pausanias  and  the  Spartans,  he  and  his  colleanrue 
Cimon  had  the  glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  the 
command  of  the  maritime  confederacy:  and  to 
Aristides  was  by  general  consent  entrusted  the 
task  of  drawing  up  it*  laws  and  fixing  it*  assess- 
ments. This  first  tribute  (**>>?)  of  460  talenta, 
paid  into  a  common  treasury  at  Delos,  bore  bis 
name,  and  waa  regarded  by  the  allies  in  after 
times,  a*  marking  their  Saturnian  age.  This  is 
his  last  recorded  act.  He  died  after  471,  the  year 
of  the  ostracism  of  Themistocles,  and  very  likely 
in  468.  He  died  so  poor  that  he  did  not  leave 
enough  to  pay  for  his  funeral:  his  daughters  were 
portioned  by  the  state,  and  his  son  Lysimachus 
received  a  grant  of  land  and  of  money.  — *  8.  The 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Milrnuca,  which  waa 
probably  a  romance,  having  Miletus  for  its  scene. 
It  was  written  in  prose,  and  was  of  a  licentious 
character.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  L. 
Cornelius  Sisenna,  a  contemporary  of  Sulla,  and 
it  seems  to  have  become  popular  with  the  Roman*. 
Aristides  is  reckoned  as  the  inventor  of  the  Greek 
romance,  and  the  title  of  hi*  work  gave  rise  to  the 
term  Milesian,  as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.  Hie 
age  and  country  are  unknown,  but  the  title  of  hia 
work  is  thought  to  favour  the  conjecture  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Miletus.  — 3.  Of  Thbbks,  a  celebrated 
Greek  painter,  flourished  about  n.  c.  360 — 330.  The 
point  in  which  he  most  excelled  was  in  depicting  the 
feelings,  expressions,  and  passions  which  may  be  ob- 
served in  common  life.  His  picture*  were  so  much 
valued  that  long  after  hi*  death  At  talus,  king  of  Per- 
gamut,  offered  600.000  sesterces  for  one  of  them. 
4.  P.  Aeliua  Aria  tides,  surnamcd  Th  Honours,  a 
celebrated  Greek  rhetorician,  was  born  at  Adriani 
in  Mysia,  in  a.  d.  117.  He  studied  under  Herodes 
Atticus  at  Athena,  and  subsequently  travelled 
through  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  fame  of 
his  talents  and  acquirement*  was  so  great  that 
monument*  were  erected  to  hi*  honour  in  several 
towns  which  he  had  honoured  with  his  presence 
Shortly  before  his  return  he  was  attacked  by  an 
illness  which  lasted  for  1 3  years,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  prosecuting  his  studies.  He  subse- 
quently settled  at  Smyrna,  and  when  this  city  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  178,  he  u*ed 
his  influence  with  the  emperor  M.  Aureliua  to  in- 
duce him  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  town.  The 
Smyrnaeans  showed  their  gratitude  to  Aristidea 
by  offering  him  various  honours  and  distinctions, 
most  of  which  he  refused:  he  accepted  only  the 
office  of  priest  of  Asclepius,  which  he  held  until 
bis  death,  about  A.  d.  180.  The  works  of  Aristidea 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  55 
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declamations,  and  2  treatises  on  rhetorical  sab-  ( 
jfctt  of  little  vsloe.  His  orations  are  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time.  His 
admirers  coin  pared  him  to  Demosthenes,  and  eren 
Aristides  did  not  think  himself  much  inferior. 
This  Tanity  and  self-sufficiency  made  him  enemies 
and  opponents  ;  bat  the  number  of  his  admirers 
was  far  greater,  and  several  learned  grammarians 
wrote  commentaries  on  bis  orations,  some  of  which 
are  extant.  The  best  edition  of  Aristides  is  by 
W.  Dindorf,  Lips.  1829.— 5.  Quintilianus  Aria- 
tidee,  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  3  books  on 
music,  probably  lived  in  the  1st  century  after 
Christ.  His  work  U  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  ancient  musical  treatises  ;  it  is  printed  in 
the  collection  of  Meibomius  entitled  Antiquae  Mu- 
sical Amctores  SepUm,  AmsU  1652. 

ArtatXon  ('Apiarlm*),  a  philosopher  either  of  the 
Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  made  himself  tyrant 
of  Athens  through  the  influence  of  Mitbridates.  He 
held  out  against  Sulla  in  a.  c.  87  ;  and  when  the 
city  was  taken  by  storm,  he  was  put  to  death  by 
SulU's  orders. 

Aristippus  fA/rformruf).  1.  Son  of  Aritades, 
born  at  Cyrene,  and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school 
of  Philosophy,  flourished  about  ».  c.  370.  The  fame 
of  Socrates  brought  him  to  Athens,  and  be  remained 
with  tbe  latter  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  execu- 
tion, b.  c  399.  Though  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  be 
wandered  both  in  principle  and  practice  very  far 
from  the  teaching  and  example  of  his  great  master. 
He  was  luxurious  in  his  mode  of  living :  be  in- 
dulged in  sensual  gratifications  and  the  society  of 
the  notorious  Lais ;  and  he  took  money  for  his 
teaching  (being  tbe  first  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates 
who  did  so).  He  passed  part  of  his  life  at  the 
court  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse  ;  but  be 
appears  at  last  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  and 
there  to  have  spent  bis  old  age.  The  anecdotes 
which  are  told  of  bim,  however,  do  not  give  us  the 
notion  of  a  person  who  was  the  mere  slave  of  his 
pa>ni>ms,  but  rather  of  one  who  took  a  pride  In  ex- 
tractiog  enjoyment  from  all  circumstances  of  every 
kind,  and  in  controlling  adversity  and  prosperity 
alike.  They  illustrate  and  confirm  the  two  state- 
ments of  Horace  (Ep.  i.  L  18).  that  to  observe  tbe 
precepts  of  Aristippus  is  mibi  rat,  no*  me  rebus 
rubjungrre,  and  (i.  17,  23)  that,  omnis  Aritdp- 
pum  decuti  color  tt  ttatui  et  res.  Thus  when 
reproached  for  bis  love  of  bodily  indulgences,  he 
answered,  that  there  was  no  shame  in  enjoying 
them,  but  that  it  would  be  disgrace! :  if  he  could 
not  at  any  time  give  them  up.  To  Xenophon  and 
Plato  he  was  very  obnoxious,  as  we  see  from  the 
ifemorabilia  (ii.  L)  where  he  maintains  an  odious 
discussion  against  Socrates  in  defence  of  voluptuous 
enjoyment,  and  from  the  Pkaedo,  where  his  ab- 
sence at  the  death  of  Socrates,  though  he  was  only 
at  Aegina,  200  stadia  from  Athens,  is  doubtless 
mentioned  as  a  reproach.  He  imparted  his  doc- 
trine to  his  daughter  Arete,  by  whom  it  was  com- 
municated to  her  son,  the  younger  Aristippus.— 
2.  T*o  tyrants  of  Argos,  in  tbe  time  of  Antigonus 
Gooatsa.    See  AnitrroMACHUS,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Aril tO,  T.,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  tbe  emperor  Trajan,  and  was  a  friend  of  the 
Younger  Pliny.  His  works  are  occasionally  men- 
tioned io  the  Digest,  but  there  is  no  direct  extract 
from  any  of  them  in  that  compilation.  He  wrote 
notes  on  the  Libri  Posteriorvm  of  L»neo,  on 
pupil  be  had  been,  and  oi 
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Ariato.  [Armtok.} 

Ariftobfiloa  ('ApiorMovAos),  princes  of  Judaea, 

1.  Eldest  son  of  Joannes  Hyrcanus,  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Judaea,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  B.  c  107.  He  put  to  death  his  brother  Anti- 
gonus, in  order  to  secure  his  power,  but  died  in 
the  following  year,  106.— 2.  Younger  son  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus  and  Alexandra,  After  the 
death  of  his  mother  in  u,  a  70,  there  was  a  civil 
war  for  some  years  between  Aristobulus  and  his 
brother  Hyrcanus,  for  the  possession  of  the  crown 
At  length  in  b.  c.  63,  Aristobuius  was  deprived  of 
tbe  sovereignty  by  Pompey  and  carried  away  as  e. 
prisoner  to  Rome.  In  57,  he  escaped  from  his 
confinement  at  Rome,  with  bis  son  Antigonus,  and, 
returning  to  Judaea,  renewed  the  war  ;  but  be  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  back  to  Rome  by  Gabinius. 
In  49,  he  was  released  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  sent 
him  into  Judaea,  bet  be  was  poisoned  on  tbe  way 
by  some  of  Pompey's  party.— 8.  Grandson  of  No 

2,  son  of  Alexander  and  brother  of  Herod's  wife 
M.iriamne.  He  was  made  high-priest  by  Herod, 
when  he  was  only  17  years  old,  bat  was  afterwards 
drowned  at  Jericho,  by  order  of  Herod,  B.  O.  35. 
—4.  Son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne,  was 
put  to  death  in  b.  c.  6,  with  his  brother  Alexander, 
by  order  of  their  father,  whose  suspicions  had  been 
excited  against  them  by  their  brother  Antipathic 
^—6.  Surnamed  "  the  Younger,"  son  of  Aristobulus 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
He  was  educated  at  R-me  with  bis  two  brothers, 
Agrippa  I.  and  Herod  tbe  future  king  of  Chalcis* 
He  died,  as  be  bad  lived,  in  a  private  station.— 
8.  Son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  grandson  of  No. 
4,  and  great-grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  A.  n. 
55,  Nero  made  him  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  and 
in  61  added  to  his  dominions  some  portion  of  the 
Greater  Armenia  which  had  been  given  to  Tigranea. 
He  joined  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Antiocbus, 
king  of  Commagene,  in  73. 

Aristobulus.  1.  Of  Cassandrea,  served  under 
Alexander  tbe  Great  in  Asia,  and  wrote  a  history 
of  Alexander,  which  was  one  of  tbe  chief  sources 
nsed  by  Arrian  in  the  composition  of  his  work.— 
8.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  philo. 
sopber,  lived  B.  c.  170,  under  Ptolemy  VI.  Pbilo- 
metor.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
commentaries  upon  the  books  of  Moses,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  Greek  philosophy 
was  taken  from  the  books  of  Moses ;  but  it  is  now 
admitted  that  this  work  was  written  by  a  later 
writer,  whose  object  was  to  induce  the  Greeks  te 
pay  respect  to  the  Jewish  literature. 

AxiBtdcles  CAp«TToic\ris\  1.  Of  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  a  contemporary 
of  Strabo.— 8.  Of  Pergamus,  a  sophist  and  rhe- 
torician, and  a  pupil  of  Herodem  Atticus,  lived 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.— 8.  Of  Messene,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  probably  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  after  Christ.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  philosophy,  some  fragments  of 
which  are  preserved  by  Eusebius.— 4.  Sculptors. 
There  were  two  sculptors  of  this  name  :  Aristocles 
the  elder,  who  is  called  both  a  Cydonian  and  a 
Sicyonian,  probably  because  he  was  born  at  Cy- 
donia  and  practised  bis  art  in  Sicyon  ;  and  Aris- 
tocles the  younger,  of  Sicyw,  grandson  of  tbe 
former,  son  of  Cleoetaa,  and  brother  of  Canachua. 
These  artists  founded  a  school  of  sculpture  at 
Sicyon,  which  secured  an  hereditary  reputation, 
and  of  which  wt  have  the  heads  for  7  genera- 
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*  tious,  namely,  Aristocles,  Cleoetiis,  Aristocles  and 
Canachus,  Synnoita,  Ptolichus,  Sostratus,  and  Pan- 
tias.  The  elder  Aristocles  probably  lived  about 
B.C  600—568  ;  the  younger  about  540 — 508. 

Aristocrat*!  ('AoMrroKpaTTjt).  L  Last  king 
of  Arcadia,  was  the  leader  of  the  Arcadians  in 
the  2nd  Messenian  war,  when  they  assisted  the 
Messenians  against  the  Spartans.  Having  been 
bribed  by  the  Spartans,  he  betrayed  the  Messe- 
nian*, and  was  in  consequence  stoned  to  death  by 
the  Arcadians,  about  B.  c  668,  who  now  abolished 
the  kingly  office.— 2.  An  Athenian  of  wealth  and 
influence,  son  of  Scellias,  was  one  of  the  Athenian 
generals  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  B.  c  406,  and 
on  his  return  to  Athens  was  brought  to  trial  and 
executed, 

AriBtSdemuj  CApierrSSyjfios).  L  A  descendant 
of  Hercules,  son  of  Aristomachus,  and  father  of 
Kurysthenes  and  Procles.  According  to  some  tra- 
ditions Aristodemus  was  killed  at  Naupactus  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  on  his 
expedition  into  Peloponnesus  ;  but  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian tradition  related,  that  Aristodemus  himself 
came  to  Sparta,  was  the  first  king  of  his  race,  and 
died  a  natural  death.— 2.  A  Messenian,  one  of 
the  chief  heroes  in  the  first  Messenian  war.  As 
the  Delphic  oracle  had  declared  that  the*  preser- 
vation of  the  Messenian  state  demanded  that  a 
maiden  of  the  house  of  the  Aepytids  should  he 
sacrificed,  Aristodemus  offered  his  own  daughter. 
In  order  to  save  her  life,  her  lorer  declared  that 
she  was  with  child  by  him,  but  Aristodemus,  en- 
raged at  this  assertion,  murdered  his  daughter  and 
opened  bar  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  Aristo- 
demus was  afterwards  elected  king  in  place  of 
Euph.ies,  who  had  fallen  in  battle  against  the 
Spartans.  He  continued  the  war  against  the  Spar- 
tans, till  at  length,  finding  further  resistance  hope- 
leas,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  tomb  of  his 
daughter,  about  a.  c  723.  —  3.  Tyrant  of  Cumae  in 
Campania, at  whose  court  Tarquinius  Superbus  died, 
B.c.  496.-4.  One  of  the  800  Spartans  at  Ther- 
mopylae (b.  c  480),  was  not  present  at  the  battle 
in  which  his  comrades  fell,  either  in  consequence  of 
sickness,  or  because  be  had  been  sent  on  an  errand 
from  the  camp.  The  Spartans  punished  him  with 
Atimiay  or  civil  degradation.  Stung  with  this 
treatment  he  met  his  death  at  Plataea  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (479),  after  performing  the  wildest  feats 
of  valour.  —5.  A  tragic  actor  of  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  his  time,  and  advocated  peace 
with  Macedonia.  He  was  employed  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  their  negotiations  with  Philip,  with  whom 
he  was  a  great  favourite.— 6.  Of  Miletus,  a  friend 
and  flatterer  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  who  sent 
him  into  Greece  in  B.C.  815,  in  order  to  promote 
bis  interests  there.  —7.  There  were  many  literary 
persons  of  this  name  referred  to  by  the  ancient 
grammarians,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  one  another.  Two  were  natives  of  Nysa  in 
Carta,  both  grammarians,  one  a  teacher  of  Pompey, 
and  the  other  of  Strabo.  There  was  also  an  Aris- 
todemus of  Elis,  and  another  of  Thebes,  who  are 
quoted  as  writer*. 

Axis togi ton  ('ApurroyttTwv).  L  The  conspi- 
rator against  the  sons  of  Pisistratus.  See  Hab- 
Mooiua.  —  2.  An  Athenian  orator  and  adversary 
of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  Dinnrchus.  He 
was  often  accused  by  Demosthenes  and  others,  and 
defended  himself  in  a  number  of  orations  which 


ore  lost  Among  the  extant  speeches  of  Demo- 
sthenes there  are  2  against  Aristogtton,  and  among 
those  of  Dinarchus  there  is  one. 

AristS macho  fAfuo-Topdxn),  daughter  of  H  ip- 
partnus  of  Syracuse,  sister  of  Dion,  and  wife  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  who  married  her  and  Doris  of 
Locri  on  the  same  day.  She  afterwards  perished 
with  her  daughter  A  rut  a. 

AristSmachus  ('A/MffrcVaxot).  1.  Son  of  Talaus 
and  brother  of  Adrastus.—  2.  Sod  of  Cleodemus 
or  Cleodaeus,  grandson  of  Hyllus,  great-grandson 
of  Hercules,  and  father  of  Teraenut,  Cresphontes, 
and  Aristodemus.  He  fell  in  battle  when  be  in- 
vaded Peloponnesus  ;  but  his  three  sons  were  more 
successful  and  conquered  Peloponnesus.  —8.  Ty- 
rant of  Argos,  under  the  patronage  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  was  assassinated,  and  succeeded  by  Arit- 
tippus  II.  — 4.  Tyrant  of  Argos,  succeeded  Aris- 
tippus  II. :  he  resigned  his  power  upon  the  death 
of  Demetrius  in  &  c.  229,  and  induced  Argos  to 
join  the  Achaean  league.  He  afterwards  deserted 
the  Achaeans,  and  again  assumed  the  tyranny  of 
A  rgos ;  but  the  city  having  been  taken  by  Anti- 
gonus Doson,  Aristomachus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  was  by  them  put  to  death. 

AristSmenes  ('Apioro/xA'iir).  L  The  Mer- 
man, the  hero  of  the  2nd  war  with  Sparta,  belongs 
more  to  legend  than  to  history.  He  was  a  natire 
of  Andania,  and  was  sprung  from  the  royal  line  of 
Acpytos.  Tired  of  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  he  began 
the  war  in  B-  c  685,  89  years  after  the  end  of 
the  1st  war.  Soon  after  its  commencement  he  so 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour,  that  he  was 
offered  the  throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the 
office  of  supreme  commander.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Messenians  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  war,  through 
the  treachery  of  Aristocrates,  the  Arcadian  leader, 
Aristomenes  retreated  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Ira,  and  there  maintained  the  war  for  1 1  years, 
constantly  ravaging  the  land  of  Laconta.  In 
one  of  his  incursions,  however,  the  Spartans 
overpowered  him  with  superior  numbers,  and  car- 
rying him  with  50  of  his  comrades  to  Sparta, 
cast  them  into  the  pit  (kwUcii)  where  condemned 
criminals  were  thrown.  The  rest  perished  ;  not 
so  Aristomenes,  the  favourite  of  the  gods  ;  for 
legends  told  how  an  eagle  bore  him  up  on  its  wings 
as  he  fell,  and  a  fox  guided  him  on  the  3rd  day 
from  the  cavern.  But  having  incurred  the  anger 
of  the  Twin  Brothers,  his  country  was  destined  to 
ruin.  The  city  of  Ira,  which  he  had  so  long  suc- 
cessfully defended,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spar- 
tan* ;  Aristomenes,  after  performing  prodigies  of 
valour,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country,  which 
was  again  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Spartans,  b.  c. 
668.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Ialysus  in  Rhodes 
where  he  died.  Daroagetus,  king  of  Ialysus,  had 
been  enjoined  by  the  Delphic  oracle  **  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  best  of  the  Greeks,"  and  he  there- 
fore took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Aristomenes,  who 
accompanied  him  to  Rhodes,  The  Rhodians  ho- 
noured Aristomenes  as  a  hero,  and  from  him  were 
descended  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Diagoridae. 
—  2.  An  Acarnanian,  who  governed  Egypt  with 
justice  and  wisdom  during  the  minority  of  Ptolemy 
V.  Epiphanes,  but  was  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy  in 
192.— 8.  A  comic  poet  of  Athena,  flourished  dur- 
ing the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Ariston  ('Apia-runt).  1.  Of  Chios,  a  Stoic  phi- 
losopher, and  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  flourished  about 
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be  differed  from  Zeno  in  several  pointy  and 
the  founder  of  a  small  achool.  He  is  said 
to  hare  died  of  a  ecmp  de  icleil.  2.  A  Peripatetic 
philosopher  of  Julis  in  the  iiland  of  Ceos,  succeeded 
Lycon  as  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  about  B.  c 
230.  He  wrote  several  philosophical  works  which 
■re  lost.  —8,  Of  Alexandria,  a  Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher oiid  a  contemporary  of  Strabo,  wrote  a  work 
on  the  Nile. 

Aristonautae  CApttrrovavrvu),  a  town  in  Achaia, 
the  harbour  of  Pallene. 

AristonJcu*  {'hptaririKot).  L  A  natural  son 
of  Eumenea  II.  of  Pergamus.  Upon  the  death  of 
hit  brother  Attains  IIL,  B.C.  133,  who  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans,  Aristontcus  laid  claim  to 
the  crown.  At  first  he  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. He  defeated  in  131  the  consul  P.  Licinius 
Crassus  ;but  in  130  he  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner bj  M.  Perperna,  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
M\  Aquillius  in  129,  and  was  there  put  to  death. 
—•2.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian,  a  contemporary 
of  Strabo.  and  the  author  of  several  works,  most  of 
which  related  to  the  Homeric  poems. 

Ariatonymua  ('Apurrc&irvuof ),  a  comic  poet  and 
contemporary  of  Aristophanes  and  Amipsias. 

Aristophanes  ('Apurro^dViir).  L  The  celebrated 
comic  poet,  was  born  about  b.  c.  444  and  probably 
at  Athens.  His  hither  Philippus  had  possessions  in 
Angina,  and  may  originally  bare  come  from  that 
,  whence  a  question  arose  whether  Aristophanes 
i  a  genuine  Athenian  citizen  :  his  enemy  Cleon 
brought  against  him  more  than  one  accusation  to 
deprive  him  of  his  civic  rights  (ttvias  -ypaQai),  but 
without  success,  He  had  three  sons,  Philippus, 
Araros,  and  Nicostratus,  but  of  his  private  history 
we  know  nothing.  He  probably  died  about  a  a 
380.  The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  of  the 
highest  historical  interest,  containing  as  they  do  an 
admirable  series  of  caricatures  on  the  leading  men 
of  the  day,  and  a  contemporary  commentary  on  the 
evils  existing  at  Athens.  Indeed,  the  caricature  is 
the  only  feature  in  modern  social  life  which  at  all 
resembles  them.  Aristophanes  was  a  bold  and 
often  a  wise  patriot.  He  had  the  strongest  affection 
for  Athens,  and  longed  to  see  her  restored  to  the 
state  in  which  she  was  flourishing  in  the  previous 
generation,  and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before 
Pericles  became  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
when  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  Aristides  had  but 
just  passed  away.  The  first  great  evil  of  bis  own 
time  against  which  he  inveighs,  is  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  which  he  regards  as  the  work  of  Pericles. 
To  this  fatal  war,  among  a  host  of  evils,  he  a*cribes 
the  influence  of  demagogues  like  Cleon  at  Athens. 
Another  great  object  of  nis  indignation  was  the  rs- 
cendy  adopted  system  of  education  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Sophists,  acting  on  the  specula- 
tive and  inquiring  turn  given  to  the  Athenian 
mind  by  the  Iouian  and  EJeatic  philosophers,  and 
the  extraordinary  intellectual  development  of  the 
age  following  the  Persian  war.  The  new  theories 
introduced  by  the  Sophists  threatened  to  overthrow 
the  foundations  of  morality,  by  making  persuasion 
and  not  truth  the  object  of  man  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellows,  and  to  substitute  a  universal 
scepticism  for  the  religious  creed  of  the  people. 
The  worst  effects  of  such  a  system  were  seen  in 
Akibiades,  who  combined  all  the  elements  which 
Aristophanes  most  disliked,  heading  the  war  party 
in  politics,  and  protecting  the  sophistical  school  in 
philosophy  and  also  in  literature.    Of  this  lattet 
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achool— the  literary  and  poetical  Sophists— Euri- 
pides was  the  chief,  whose  works  are  mil  of  that 
UtrtwpofTCKpla  which  contrasts  so  offensively  with 
the  moral  dignity  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  and 
for  which  Aristophanes  introduces  him  as  soaring 
in  the  air  to  write  his  tragedies.  Another  feature 
of  the  times  was  the  excessive  love  for  litigation  at 
Athens,  the  consequent  importance  of  the  dicasts, 
and  disgraceful  abuse  of  their  power ;  all  of  which 
enormities  are  made  by  Aristophanes  objects  of 
continual  attack.  But  though  he  saw  what  were 
the  evils  of  his  time,  he  had  not  wisdom  to  find  a 
remedy  for  them,  except  the  hopeless  and  unde- 
sirable one  of  a  movement  backwards  ;  and  there- 
fore, though  we  allow  him  to  have  been  honest  and 
bold,  we  must  deny  him  the  epithet  of  great.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  his  extant  comedies,  with  the 
year  in  which  they  were  performed: — 425.  Ackar- 
niatu.  Produced  in  the  name  of  Callistratus.  First 
prixe. — 424.  'Isrrm,  Knights  or  Horsemen.  The 
first  play  produced  in  the  name  of  Aristophanes 
himself.  First  prixe  ;  second  Cratinus.  —  423. 
Clouds.  First  prixe,  Cratinus  ;  second,  Amipsias. 
—422.  Wasps.  Second  prize.  —  Clouds  (second 
edition),  failed  in  obtaining  a  prise.  Some  writers 
place  this  B.  c.  411,  and  the  whole  subject  is  very 
uncertain. — 419.  Peace.  Second  prixe  ;  Eupolis 
first.  —  Birds.  Second  prize  ;  Amipsias,  first ; 
Phrynichus,  third.  —  411.  Lysistraia.  —  Thestno- 
fkoriazusae.  During  the  Oligarchy. — 408.  First 
Pluius.  —  405.  Frogs.  First  prize;  Phrynichus, 
second  ;  Plato,  third.  Death  of  Sophocles. — 392. 
Ecdesiaxusue.  -  388.  Second  edition  of  the  Plutus. 
—  The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  the 
Aeolosiam  and  CocaJus,  produced  about  B.  c.  387 
(date  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas)  by  Araros,  one  of 
his  sons,  —  Suidas  tells  us,  that  Aristophanes  was 
the  author,  in  all,  of  54  plays.  As  a  poet  Aristo- 
phanes possessed  merits  of  the  highest  order.  His 
works  contain  snatches  of  lyric  poetry  which  are 
quite  noble,  and  some  of  his  chorusses,  particularly 
one  in  the  Knights,  in  which  the  horses  are  repre- 
sented as  rowing  triremes  in  an  expedition  against 
Corinth,  are  written  with  a  spirit  and  humour  un- 
rivalled in  Greek,  and  are  not  very  dissimilar  to 
English  ballads.  He  was  a  complete  master  of  the 
Attic  dialect,  and  in  his  hands  the  perfection  of 
that  glorious  language  is  wonderfully  shown.  No 
nights  are  too  bold  for  the  range  of  his  fancy: 
animals  of  every  kind  are  pressed  into  his  service  ; 
frogs  chaunt  chorusses,  a  dog  is  tried  for  stealing 
a  cheese,  and  an  iambic  verse  is  composed  of  the 
grunts  of  a  pig.  —  Editions.  The  best  of  the  col- 
lective plays  are  by  Invernixxi,  completed  by 
Deck  and  Dindorf,  13  vols.  Lips.  1794 — 1826, 
and  by  Bekker,  5  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1829.— 
2.  Of  Byzantium,  son  of  Apelles,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Oreek  grammarians  at  Alexandria. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Zenodotus  and  Eratosthenes, 
and  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Aristarchus.  He 
lived  about  B.  c  264,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II. 
and  Ptolemy  III.,  and  had  the  supreme  manage- 
ment of  the  library  at  Alexandria.  Aristophanes 
was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  accents  in 
the  Greek  language.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Greek 
poets,  and  more  especially  of  Homer,  of  whoso 
works  he  made  a  new  and  critical  edition  (tt6p$uait). 
The  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle  likewise  en- 
gaged his  attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of  several 
of  the  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical  editions, 
.  0  2 
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AH  we  passes*  of  hit  numerous  works  consists  of 
fragments  scattered  through  the  Scholia  on  the 
poets,  some  argumenta  to  the  plays  of  the  tragic 
poets  and  of  Aristophanes,  and  a  part  of  his  A«'(m, 
which  is  printed  in  Boitsonade's  edition  of  He- 
rodian's  Partitioned  London,  1 0 1 9,  pp.  283—289. 

Aristdphon  (*Apurr6<p**).  L  Of  the  demus  of 
Asenia  in  Attica,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Athenian  orators  about  the  close  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  The  number  of  laws  which  he  proposed 
may  be  inferred  from  his  own  statements  preserved 
by  Aeschines,  that  he  was  accused  75  times  of 
having  made  illegal  proposals,  but  that  he  had  al- 
ways come  off  victorious.  In  B.  c  354  he  accused 
Iphicrates  and  Timotheus,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  came  forward  in  the  assembly  to  defend  the  law 
of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes.  The  latter 
treat*  him  with  great  respect,  and  reckons  him 
among  the  most  eloquent  orators.  —2.  Of  the  de- 
mus of  Colyttus,  a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes, 
snd  an  orator  of  great  distinction  and  influence. 
It  was  this  Aristophon  whom  Aeschines  served  n« 
a  clerk,  and  in  whose  service  he  was  trained  for 
his  public  career.  [Amchinbs.]  —  3.  A  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  —  4.  A  painter  of 
some  distinction,  son  and  pupil  of  Aglaophon,  and 
brother  of  Polygnotus. 

Aristoteles  (,Ap<ffT»r«'Aiw),  the  philosopher,  was 
born  at  Staglra,  a  town  in  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia, 
B.  c  384.  His  father,  Nicomachus,  was  physician 
in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  IL,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  subjects 
connected  with  natural  science :  his  mother 
Phaesti*  (or  Phaestias),  was  descended  from  a 
Chalcidian  family.  The  studies  and  occupation  of 
his  father  account  for  the  early  inclination  ma- 
nifested by  Aristotle  for  the  investigation  of  nature, 
an  inclination  which  is  perceived  throughout  his 
whole  life.  He  lost  his  father  before)  he  had  at- 
tained his  17th  year,  and  he  was  entrusted  to  the 
guardianship  of  one  Proxenus  of  Atarneus  in  My 
sin,  who  was  settled  in  Stagira.  In  367,  he  went  to 
Athens  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  there  became  a 
pupil  of  Plato  upon  the  return  of  the  latter  from 
Sicily  about  365.  Plato  soon  distinguished  him 
above  all  his  other  disciples.  He  named  him  the 
**  intellect  of  his  school,"  and  his  house,  the  house 
of  the  44  reader."  Aristotle  lived  at  Athens  for  20 
yours,  till  347.  During  the  whole  of  this  period 
the  good  understanding  which  subsisted  between 
teacher  and  scholar  continued,  with  some  trifling 
exceptions,  undisturbed  ;  for  the  stories  of  the  dis- 
respect and  ingratitude  of  the  latter  towards  the 
fonner  are  nothing  but  calumnies  invented  by  his 
enemies.  During  the  last  10  years  of  his  first  re- 
sidence at  Athens,  Aristotle  gave  instruction  in 
rhetoric,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  Isocrates.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  published 
his  first  rhetorical  writings.  Upon  the  death  of  Plato 
(347)  Aristotle  left  Athens,  perhaps  he  was  of- 
fended by  Plato  having  appointed  Speusippus  as 
hi*  successor  in  the  Academy.  He  first  repaired 
to  his  friend  Ilcrmlas  at  Atarneus,  where  he  mar- 
ried Pythias,  the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  prince 
On  the  death  of  IIkrmiak,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Persians  (344),  Aristotle  fled  from  Atarneus  to 
My  til  roe.  Two  years  afterwards  (342)  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Philip  of  Macedonia,  to 
undertake  the  instruction  of  his  son  Alexander, 
then  1 3  years  of  age.  Here  Aristotle  was  treated 
with  the  most  marked  respect    His  native  city, 


Stagira,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Philip,  was 
rebuilt  at  his  request,  and  Philip  caused  a  gymna- 
sium (called  Nyniphaeuin)  to  be  built  there  in  a 
pleasant  grove  expressly  for  Aristotle  and  bis 
pupils.  Several  of  the  youths  of  the  Macedonian 
nobles  were  educated  by  Aristotle  along  with 
Alexander.  Aristotle  spent  7  years  in  Macedonia; 
but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  instruction  without  in- 
terruption for  only  4.  Still  with  such  a  pupil 
even  this  short  period  was  sufficient  for  a  teacher 
like  Aristotle  to  fulfil  the  highest  purposes  of 
education,  and  to  create  in  his  pupil  that  sense  of 
the  noble  and  great,  which  distinguishes  Alexander 
from  all  those  conquerors  who  have  only  swept  like 
a  hurricane  through  the  world.  On  Alexander's 
accession  to  the  throne  in  335,  Aristotle  returned 
to  Athens.  Here  he  found  his  friend  Xenocra- 
tes  president  of  the  Academy.  He  himself  had 
the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  Apollo  Ly- 
ceus,  assigned  to  him  by  the  state.  He  soon 
assembled  round  him  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  to  whom  he  delivered  lectures 
on  philosophy  in  the  shady  walks  (wepdrorm) 
which  surrounded  the  Lyceum,  while  walking  up 
and  down  (tcoivotwV),  and  not  sitting,  which  was 
the  general  practice  of  the  philosophers.  From  one 
or  other  of  these  circumstances  the  name  PeripaU- 
He  is  derived,  which  was  afterwards  given  to  his 
school.  He  gave  two  different  counes  of  lectures 
every  day.  Those  which  he  delivered  in  the  morn- 
ing (ewftvor  irtplwaros)  to  a  narrower  circle  of 
chosen  (esoteric)  hearers,  and  which  were  called 
aervitmutie  or  ucmorte,  embrac»*d  subjects  connected 
with  the  more  abstruse  philosophy  (theology), 
physics,  and  dialectics.  Those  which  he  delivered 
tn  the  afternoon  (Stikty&t  wtpiwaroi)  and  intended 
for  a  more  promiscuous  circle  (which  accordingly 
he  called  exoteric),  extended  to  rhetoric,  sophistics, 
and  politics.  He  appears  to  have  taught  not  so 
much  in  the  way  of  conversation,  as  in  regular 
lectures.  His  school  soon  became  the  most  cele- 
brated at  Athens,  and  he  continued  to  preside  over 
it  for  13  years  (335— 323).  During  this  time  he 
also  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In 
these  labours  he  was  assisted  by  the  truly  kingly 
liberality  of  his  former  pupil,  who  not  only  pre- 
sented him  with  800  talents,  but  also  caused  largo 
collections  of  natural  curiosities  to  be  made  for  him, 
to  which  posterity  is  indebted  for  one  of  his  most 
excellent  works,  the  History  of  Animals.  Mean- 
while various  causes  contributed  to  throw  a  cloud 
over  the  latter  years  of  the  philosopher's  life.  In 
the  first  place,  he  felt  deeply  the  death  of  bis  wife 
Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a  daughter  of  the 
same  name :  he  lived  subsequently  with  a  friend 
of  his  wife's,  the  slave  Herpyllis,  who  bore  him  a 
son,  Nicomachus.  But  a  source  of  still  greater 
grief  was  an  interruption  of  the  friendly  relation  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  stood  to  his  royal  pupiL 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  Caluo* 
THKNBft,  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who 
had  vehemently  and  injudiciously  opposed  tha 
changes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander. 
Still  Alexander  refrained  from  any  expression  of 
hostility  towards  his  former  instructor,  although 
their  former  cordial  connection  no  longer  subsisted 
undisturbed.  The  story  that  Ari*totle  had  a  share 
in  poisoning  the  king,  is  a  fabrication  of  a  later 
age ;  and  moreover  it  is  certain  that  Alexander 
difd  a  natural  deal  h.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander (323)  Aristotle  was  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
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nor.  at  Athena  as  a  friend  of  Mncedonia  ;  bu;  a* 
h  tu  not  easy  to  bring  any  political  accusation 
•fraiust  him,  be  was  accused  of  impiety  (iurtStleu) 
by  the  hierophant  Eurymedon.  He  withdrew 
from  Athens  before  his  trial,  and  escaped  in  the 
beginning  of  322  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  he 
died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  in  the  63rd 
rear  of  his  age,  of  a  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach. 
Hie  body  was  transported  to  his  native  city  Sta- 
jrira.  and  his  memory  was  honoured  there,  like  that 
of  a  hero,  by  yearly  festivals.  He  bequeathed  to 
Theophrastua  his  well-stored  library  and  the  ori- 
ginals of  his  writings.  Iu  person  Aristotle  was 
abort  and  of  slender  make,  with  small  eyes,  and  a 
lisp  in  his  pronunciation,  using  L  for  /f,  and  with 
a  «ort  of  sarcastic  expression  in  his  countenance. 
He  exhibited  remarkable  attention  to  external  ap- 
and  bestowed  much  care  on  his  dress 

weak  health,  which,  considering  the  astonishing 
extent  of  his  studies,  shows  all  the  more  the  energy 
of  his  mind.  —  The  numerous  works  of  Aristotle 
mar  be  divided  into  the  following  classes  according 
to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat :  we  only  men- 
tion the  most  important  in  each  class.  I.  Dia. 
lkctics  and  Logic. — The  extant  logical  writings 
are  comprehended  as  a  whole  under  the  title  Orya- 
nim  ("OpToyor,  i.  e,  instrument  of  science).  They 
are  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  the  method 
by  which  man  arrives  at  knowledge.  An  insight 
into  the  nature  and  formation  of  conclusions  and  of 
proof  by  means  of  conclusions,  is  the  common  aim 
sod  centre  of  all  the  separate  6  works  composing 
the  Organon:  these  separate  works  are,  1.  Korn- 
-/opiflu,  Pruedicummla,  in  which  Aristotle  treats  of 
the  (10)  comprehensive  generic  ideas,  under  which 
all  the  attributes  of  things  may  be  subordinated  as 
species.  2.  Tltpl  ipfinyelas,  De  Interpretation*. 
concerning  the  expression  of  thought  by  means  o! 
speech.  3,  4.  'AroAtmaa  it  port  pa  and  Cartpa, 
each  in  2  books,  on  the  theory  of  con- 
so  called  from  the  resolution  of  the  con- 
clusion into  its  fundamental  component  parts.  5. 
TtfvuceV,  De  Loci*,  in  8  books,  of  the  general  points 
of  view  (roroi),  from  which  conclusions  may  be 
dnwn.  6.  IIcpl  aotyta~riK<i>v  4kiyx»y,  concerning 
the  fallacies  which  only  apparently  prove  some- 
thing. The  best  edition  of  the  Oryanon  is  by 
Waits,  Lips,  1844.  —  II.  ThborkticaL  Philo- 
sophy, consisting  of  Metaphysics.  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  on  all  of  which  Aristotle  wrote  works.  1. 
The  M^tapAysies^m  14  books {ratv  prrd  ra  tpvenxa). 
originally  consisted  of  distinct  treatises,  independent 
of  one  another,  and  were  put  together  as  one  work 
after  Aristotle's  death.  The  title  also  is  of  late 
ongm,  and  was  given  to  the  work  from  its  being 
placed  after  (fttra)  the  Physics  (tu  Qvouta).  The 
best  edition  is  by  Brandis,  Berol.  1823.  —  2.  In 
M  ahrcmatict  we  have  2  treatises  by  Aristotle :  (1.) 
n«pl  acriuat*  ypajmvy,  i.  e.  concerning  indivisible 
lines  ;  2.  Mirxorura  wpaSKjifiara,  Mechanical  Pro- 
blems.—  3.  In  Physics,  we  have, —  (1).  Physic.* 
(^uo-uri)  axpoao-ir,  called  also  by  others  »«pl  &px*"\» 
io  8  books.  In  these  Aristotle  develops  the  general 
principles  of  natural  science.  (Cosmology.)  (2.) 
Coneeminy  the  Heave*  (»«pi  ovpavov),  in  4  books. 
(3.)  On  Production  and  Destruction  (w«pl  yt via  ton 
col  fdopas,  de  Generatione  el  Corruptione\  in  2 
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tcfouov,  de  Mundo\  a  letter  to  Alexander,  treats 
the  subject  of  the  last  2  works  in  a  popular  tone 
and  a  rhetorical  style  altogether  foreign  to  Aris- 
totle. The  whole  is  probably  a  translation  of  a 
work  with  the  same  title  by  Appuleius.  (6.)  The 
History  of  Animals  (*«pl  fwwr  loropfa),  in  9  books, 
treats  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  this  division  of  the 
natural  kingdom,  according  to  genera,  classes,  and 
species  ;  especially  giving  all  the  characteristics  of 
each  animal  according  to  its  external  and  internal  vi- 
tal functions  ;  according  to  the  manner  of  its  copula- 
tion, its  mode  of  life,  and  its  character.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Schneider,  Lips.  181 1.  The  observa- 
tions in  this  work  are  the  triumph  of  ancient  saga- 
city, and  have  been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  investigations.  (Cuvier.)  (7.)  On  the 
parts  of  Animals  (vtpl  \fa*v  uoolc*y\  in  4  books, 
in  which  Aristotle,  after  describing  the  phaenomena 
He  is  described  as  having  been  oi'  in  each  species,  develops  the  causes  of  these  phaeno- 
mena by  means  of  the  idea  to  be  formed  of  ths 
purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the  formation  of  the 
animal  (8.)  On  the  Generation  of  Animals  (»«pl 
fc&ow  ytviot<*\),  in  5  books,  treats  of  the  generation 
of  animals  and  the  organs  of  generation.  (9.)  De 
Incessu  Animalism  (wcpl  (oteey  voptias).  (10.) 
Three  book*  on  the  Soul  (ircpl  ^VXV*)-  Aristotle 
defines  the  soul  to  be  44  the  internal  formative  prin- 
ciple of  a  body  which  may  be  perceived  by  the 
senses,  and  is  capable  of  life."  Best  edition  by 
Trendelenburg,  Jenae,  1833.  Several  anatomical 
works  of  Aristotle  have  been  lost.  He  was  the  first 
person  who  in  any  especial  manner  advocated  ana- 
tomical investigations,  and  showed  the  necessity  of 
them  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  He  fre- 
quently refers  to  investigations  of  his  own  on  the  sub- 
ject.— III.  Practical  Philosophy  or  Politick. 
— All  that  falls  within  the  sphere  of  practical  philo- 
sophy is  comprehended  in  three  principal  works : 
the  Ethics,  the  Politics,  and  the  Oeconomics.  1.  The 
Nicomacfifan  Ethics  ('Htftxa.  Kmoudxtta),  in  10 
books.  Aristotle  here  begins  with  the  highest  and 
most  universal  end  of  life,  for  the  individual  as  well 
as  for  the  community  in  the  state.  This  is  hap- 
piness (svitupovla)  ;  and  its  conditions  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  perfect  virtue  exhibiting  itself  in  the 
actor,  and  on  the  other  hand,  corresponding  bodily 
advantages  and  favourable  external  circumstances. 
Virtue  is  the  readiness  to  act  constantly  and  con- 
sciously according  to  the  laws  of  the  rational  nature 
of  man  (ipdei  \oyos).  The  nature  of  virtue  shows 
itself  in  its  appearing  as  the  medium  between  two 
extremes.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  several 
virtues  are  enumerated  and  characterised.  Rest 
editions  by  Zell,  Heidelb.  1820;  Corais,  Pari*, 
1822  ;  Card  well,  Oxon.  1828  ;  Michelet,  Berol 
1828.  — 2.  The  Endemean  Ethics  ('H0uca  Et**r- 
M«a),  in  7  books,  of  which  only  books  i.  ii.iii.  and 
vii.  are  independent,  while  the  remaining  books  iv. 
v.  and  vl  agree  word  for  word  with  books  v.  vi.  and 
vii.  of  the  Nkoraachean  Ethics.  This  ethical  work 
is  perhaps  a  recension  of  Aristotle's  lectures,  edited 
by  Eodemus.  —  3.  *H#ik&  M<?oAa,  in  2  books. — 4. 
Politics  (no\micd),  in  8  books.  The  Ethics  con- 
duct us  to  the  Politics.  The  connection  between 
the  two  works  is  so  close,  that  in  the  Ethics  by  the 
word  SoTcpov  reference  is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the 
Politics,  and  in  the  latter  by  vpSrtpow  to  the 
Ethics.  The  Politics  show  how  happiness  is  to  be 
attained  for  the  human  community  in  the  state  ;  for 
the  object  of  the  state  is  not  merely  the  external 


books,  develop  the  general  laws  of  production  and 
destruction.  (4.)  On  Meteorology  { u*ru*po\oytnd\ 

dtM*>Uon$),  in  4  books.  (5.)  On  the  Universe  {wtpl  preservation  ol  life,  but  •*  happy  life,  as  it  is 
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tained  by  means  of  Tirtoe  "  (tyer^,  perfect  deve- 
lopment of  the  whole  man).  Hence  also  ethics  form 
the  first  and  most  general  foundation  of  political 
life,  because  the  state  cannot  attain  it*  highest 
object,  if  morality  dcn*s  not  prevail  among  its 
citizens.  The  bouse,  the  family,  is  the  element  of 
the  state.  Accordingly  Aristotle  begins  with  the 
doctrine  of  domestic  economy,  then  proceeds  to  a 
description  of  the  different  forms  of  government, 
after  which  he  gives  a  delineation  of  the  most  im- 
portant Hellenic  constitutions,  and  then  investigates 
which  of  the  constitutions  is  the  best  (the  ideal  of 
a  state).  The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as 
the  most  important  condition  of  this  best  state, 
forms  the  conclusion.  Best  editions,  by  Schneider, 
Francof.  ad  Viadr.  1809  ;  Corais,  Paris,  1821  ; 
Gtfttling,  Jenae,  1824  ;  Stahr,  with  a  German 
translation,  Lips.  1837  ;  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire, 
with  a  French  translation,  Paris.  1837.— 5.  Oeco- 
momiet  (oiKovofiucd),  in  2  books,  of  which  only  the 
first  is  genuine.  —  IV.  Work 8  on  Art,  which 
have  for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
faculty,  or  Art.  To  these  belong  the  Poetics  and 
Rhetoric.  1.  The  Poetic*  (llepl  wwrriirfit).  Aris- 
totle penetrated  deeper  than  any  of  the  ancients 
into  the  essence  of  Hellenic  art.  He  is  the  father 
of  the  aesthetics  of poetry,  as  he  is  the  completer  of 
Greek  rhetoric  as  a  science.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  treatise  contains  a  theory  of  Tragedy  ;  nothing 
else  is  treated  of,  with  the  exception  of  the  epos  ; 
comedy  is  merely  alluded  to.  Best  editions  by 
Tyrwhitt,  Oxen.  1794  ;  Hermann,  Lips.  1802  ; 
Grafenhan,  Lips.  1821  ;  Bekker,  BeroL  1832  ; 
Ritter,  Colon.  1839.  — 2.  The  Hh  toxic  (t«x»u  fa- 
ropuch)y  in  3  books.  Rhetoric,  as  a  science,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  stands  side  by  side  with  Dialectics. 
The  only  thing  which  makes  a  scientific  treatment 
of  rhetoric  possible  is  the  argumentation  which 
awakens  conviction :  he  therefore  directs  his  chief 
attention  to  the  theory  of  oratorical  argumentation. 
The  second  main  division  of  the  work  treats  of  the 
production  of  that  favourable  disposition  in  the 
hearer,  in  consequence  of  which  the  orator  appears 
to  him  to  be  worthy  of  credit  The  third  part 
treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  arrangement  — 
According  to  a  story  current  in  antiquity  Aristotle 
bequeathed  his  library  and  MSS.  to  Theophrastus, 
his  successor  in  the  Academy.  On  the  death  of 
Theophrastus,  the  libraries  and  MSS.  both  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  are  said  to  have  come 
into  the  hands  of  his  relation  and  disciple,  Ne~ 
leus  of  Scepsis.  This  Neleus  sold  both  libraries 
to  Ptolemy  IL.  king  of  Egypt  for  the  Alexan- 
drine library  ;  bat  be  retained  for  himself,  as  an 
heirloom,  the  original  MSS.  of  the  works  of 
these  two  philosophers.  The  descendants  of  No- 
lens, who  were  subjects  of  the  king  of  Pcrgamus, 
knew  of  no  other  way  of  securing  them  from  the 
search  of  the  Attali,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Pto- 
lemies in  forming  a  large  library,  than  concealing 
them  in  a  cellar,  where  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  damp  and 
worms.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury before  the  birth  of  Christ  that  a  wealthy  book- 
collector,  the  Athenian  Apellicon  of  Tees,  traced 
oat  these  valuable  relics,  bought  them  from  the  ig- 
norant heirs,  and  prepared  from  them  a  new  edition 
of  Aristotle s  works.  After  the  capture  of  Athens, 
Sulla  conveyed  ApelHoon's  library  to  Rome,  b.  c. 
84,  [Afxxlicon.J  From  this  story  an  error 
arose,  which  has  been  ftanded  dowu  from  the  uine 


of  Strabo  to  the  present  day.  It  was  concludes 
from  this  account,  that  neither  Aristotle  nor  Theo- 
phrastus had  published  their  writings,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  exoteric  works,  which  had  no  ira 
port  ant  bearing  on  their  system  ;  and  that  it  was 
not  till  200  years  later  that  they  were  brought  to 
light  by  the  above-mentioned  Apellicon,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  philosophical  world.  That,  however, 
was  by  no  means  the  case.  Aristotle  indeed  did 
not  prepare  a  complete  edition,  as  we  call  it  of  his 
writings.  Nay,  it  is  certain  that  death  overtook 
him  before  he  could  finish  some  of  his  works  and 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  others.  Nevertheless  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Aristotle  destined  all  his 
works  for  publication,  and  published  several  in  his 
life-time.  This  is  indisputably  certain  with  regard 
to  the  exoteric  writings  Those  which  had  not 
been  published  by  Aristotle  himself,  were  given  to 
the  world  by  Theophrastus  and  his  disciples  in  a 
complete  form. — Editions.  The  best  edition  of 
the  complete  works  of  Aristotle  is  by  Bekker, 
Berlin,  1831 — 1840,  4to.  text  2  vols.,  and  a  Latin 
translation  in  one  volume.  This  edition  has  been 
reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1 1  vols.  8vo.  There  is  a 
stereotyped  edition  published  by  Tauchnitx,  Leipzig, 
1832, 16mo.  in  16  vobx,and  another  edition  of  the 
text  by  Weise,  in  one  volume,  Leiptig,  1843. 

Aristoxenus  ('Aptors^cyof),  of  Tare n turn,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  musician,  flourished 
about  a  a  818.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Aristotle, 
whom  ho  appears  to  have  rivalled  in  the  variety  of 
his  studies.  According  to  Suidas,  he  produced 
works  to  the  number  of  453  upon  music,  philosophy, 
history,  in  short  every  department  of  literature. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  philosophical  opinions,  ex- 
cept that  he  held  the  soul  to  be  a  harmr>ny  of 
the  body  (Cic.  Tutc  i.  10),  a  doctrine  which  had 
been  already  discussed  by  Plato  in  the  PUiedo. 
Of  his  numerous  works  the  only  one  extant  is  his 
Element*  of  Harmony  (apuov ma  arotx*ia\  in  3 
books :  edited  by  Meibomiut,  in  the  Antiqmat  Mtt- 
stcue  Auctorrs  Srptem,  Amst.  1652. 

Aristus  ("Apxrrot).  1.  Of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
wrote  a  history  of  Alexander  the  Great— 2,  An 
Academic  philosopher,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Cicero,  and  teacher  of  M.  Brutus. 

Ariua,  river.  [Aria.] 

Arioala  (if  'Aptovata  xrfpa),  a  district  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Chios,  where  the  best  wine  in  the  island 
was  grown  (Ariusium  J'l'nwm,  Virg.  Ed.  v.  71). 

Armani  ('Ap/x«Vij,  or  -V>?:  Aklimam),  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  where  the  10,000 
Greeks,  during  their  retreat  rested  5  days,  enter, 
tained  by  the  people  of  Sinopc,  a  little  to  the  W. 
of  which  Armene  stood. 

Armenia  ('Appcvfa :  'Ap/xsVtot,  Armcnius :  Ar» 
menia),  a  country  of  Asia,  lying  between  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Caspian,  is  a  lofty  table- land, 
backed  by  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  watered  by 
the  rivers  Cyrus  and  A  raxes,  containing  the  sources 
also  of  the  Tigris  and  of  the  Euphrates,  the  latter 
of  which  divides  the  country  into  2  unequal  parts, 
which  were  called  Major  and  Minor.  L  Armenia 
Major  or  Propria  ('A.  d  fteyd\n  or  if  tUm  koAoi* 
(*4*V :  Erzeruum,  Kan,  Van*  and  Erivan),  was 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  and  N.  by  the  Cyrus  (A'sir), 
which  divided  it  from  Albania  and  Iberia  ;  on  the 
N.W.  and  W.  by  the  Moschici  mountains  (the  pro- 
longation of  the  chain  of  the  Anti-Taurus),  and  the 
Euphrates  (Fral\  which  divided  it  from  Colchis 
and  Armenia  Minor;  and  on  the  S.  and  S.B. 
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by  the  mountains  called  Masius,  Niphates,  and 
Oordiaei  (the  prolongation  of  the  Taurus),  and  the 
lower  course  of  the  A  raxes,  which  divided  it 
from  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Media:  on  the 
E  the  country  comes  to  a  point  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Cyras  and  Araxea.  It  is  intersected  by 
chains  of  mountains,  between  which  run  the  two 
treat  rivers  Abaxbb,  flowing  E.  into  the  Caspian, 
and  the  Ananias  or  S.  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
(Mmrad),  flowing  W.  into  the  main  stream  (Frat) 
jus*  above  M.  Masiua.  The  E  extremity  of  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  separates  the  basins 
of  these  two  rivers,  and  which  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  Anti-Taurus,  forms  the  Ararat  of  Scripture. 
In  the  S.  of  the  country  is  the  great  lake  of  Kaa, 
Amis*  Palus,  enclosed  by  mountain  chains  which 
connect  Ararat  with  the  S.  range  of  mountains.  — 
2  Armenia  Minor  (*A.  fwcpd  or  &paxvrtpa\  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Euphrates,  which  dirided 
it  from  Armenia  Major,  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by 
the  mountains  Scodlses,  Paryadres,  and  Anti- 
Taurus,  dividing  it  from  Pontus  and  Cappadocia, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Taurus,  dividing  it  from 
Commagene  in  N.  Syria,  so  that  it  contained  the 
country  E.  and  S.  of  "the  city  of  Siuxu  (the  ancient 
Cabira  or  Sebaste)  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Taurus.  The  boundaries  between  Armenia  Minor 
and  Cappadocia  varied  at  different  times  ;  and  in- 
deed the  whole  country  up  to  the  Euphrates  is 
sometimes  called  Cappadocia,  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  E.  of  the  Halvs 
erems  at  one  time  to  have  been  inclnded  under  the 
name  of  Armenia. — The  people  of  Armenia  claimed 
to  be  aboriginal  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of 
that  branch  of  the  human  race  which  is  called 
Caucasian.  Their  language,  though  possessing 
some  remark ab If  peculiarities  of  its  own,  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  Indo-Germanic  family ;  and  their 
manners  and  religious  ideas  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  but  with  a  greater 
tendency  to  the  personification  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  as  in  the  goddess  Analtis,  whose  worship 
was  peculiar  to  Armenia.  They  had  commercial 
dealings  with  Assyria  and  Phoenicia.  In  the  time 
of  Xenophon  they  had  preserved  a  great  degree  of 
primitive  simplicity,  but  400  years  later  Tacitus 
gives  an  unfavourable  view  of  their  character.  — 
The  earliest  Armenian  traditions  represent  the 
as  governed  by  native  kings,  who  had  per- 
to  maintain  their  independence  against 
attacks  from  Assyria.  They  were  said  to  have 
been  conquered  by  Semh-amis,  but  again  threw  off 
the  yoke  at  the  time  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian 
revolt.  Their  relations  to  the  Medes  and  Persians 
seem  to  have  varied  between  successful  resistance, 
unwilling  subjection,  and  friendly  alliance.  A  body 
of  Armenians  formed  a  part  of  the  army  which 
Xerxes  led  against  Greece  ;  and  they  assisted 
Darius  Codomannui  against  Alexander,  and  in 
thU  war  they  lost  their  king,  and  became  subject 
to  the  Macedonian  empire  (b.  c.  328).  After 
another  interval  of  successful  revolt  (B.C.  317 — 
274),  they  submitted  to  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria  ; 
but  when  Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated  by  the 
Romans  (blc.  190),  the  country  again  regained 
iu  independence,  and  it  waa  at  this  period  that  it 
was  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Armenia 
Major  and  Minor,  tinder  two  different  dynasties, 
founded  respectively  by  the  nobles  who  headed 
the  revolt,  Artaxias  and  Zariadras.  Ultimately, 


Armenia  Minor  was  made  a  Roman  province  by 
Trajan  ;  and  Armenia  Major,  after  being  a  perpe- 
tual object  of  contention  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Parthian*,  was  subjected  to  the  revived  Persian 
empire  by  its  first  king  Artaxerxes  (Ardesbir)  in 
a.  D.  22t> 

Armenlus  Mom  (to  'Kpfiiviov  Spot),  a  branch 
of  the  Anti-Taurus  chain  in  Armenia  Minor. 

Arminius  (the  Latinized  form  of  //«rmai»t,Mth« 
chieftain"),  son  of  Sigimer, 44  the  conqueror,*'  and 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  who  inhabited 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Hartx  mountains, 
now  forming  the  S.  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick. 
He  was  born  in  B.  a  18 ;  and  in  his  youth,  he  led 
the  warriors  of  his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Ro- 
man legions  in  Germany,  where  he  learnt  the  lan- 
guage and  military  discipline  of  Rome,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  enrolled 
amongst  the  eqnites.  In  a.  d.  9,  Arminius,  who 
was  now  27  years  old,  and  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  persuaded  his  country- 
men to  rise  against  the  Romans,  who  were  now 
masters  of  this  part  of  Germany,  and  which 
seemed  destined  to  become,  like  Gaul,  a  Roman 
province.  His  attempt  was  crowned  with  success. 
Quintilius  Varus,  who  was  stationed  in  the  country 
with  3  legions,  was  destroyed  with  almost  all 
his  troops  [Varus]  ;  and  the  Romans  had  to  re- 
linquish all  their  possessions  beyond  the  Rhine. 
In  1 4,  Arminius  had  to  defend  his  country  against 
Germanicus.  At  first  he  was  successful ;  the 
Romans  were  defeated,  and  Germanicus  withdrew 
towards  the  Rhine,  followed  by  Arminius.  But 
having  been  compelled  by  his  uncle,  Inguiomer, 
against  his  own  wishes,  to  attack  the  Romans 
in  their  entrenched  camp,  his  army  was  routed, 
and  the  Romans  made  good  their  retreat  to  the 
Rhine.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  that 
Thusnelda,  the  wife  of  Arminius,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was  reserved  with  the 
infant  boy  to  whom  she  soon  after  gave  birth  in 
her  captivity,  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Germanicus 
at  Rome.  In  16,  Arminius  was  again  called  upon 
to  resist  Germanicus,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  his 
country  was  probably  only  saved  from  subjection 
by  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius,  who  recalled  Germa- 
nicus in  the  following  year.  At  length  Arminius 
aimed  at  absolute  power,  and  was  in  consequence 
cut  off  by  his  own  relations  in  the  37th  year  of  his 
age,  a.  D.  1 9. 

Armorlca  or  Aremorica,  the  name  of  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Gaul  from  the  Ligeris  (Loire)  to  the  Se- 
quana  (&»«),  derived  from  the  Celtic  or,  a»rf 
44  upon,"  and  muir,  woV,  44  the  sea."  The  Armo- 
rioue  civitaia  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  (U.  O. 
viL  75). 

Arna  (Arnas,  -fitia :  GviteUa  d'Amo),  a  town 
in  Umbria  near  Perusia. 

Araae  <  *Apr<u),  a  town  in  Chalcidice  b  Mace- 
donia, 8.  of  Aulon  and  Bromiscus. 

Arne  ('Apnj),  a  town  in  Boeotia  mentioned  by 
Homer  (//.  iu  507),  supposed  by  Pausanias  to  be 
the  same  as  Cbaeronea,  but  placed  by  others  near 
Acraephiura  on  the  E.  of  the  lake  Copaia. 

Axniaia  ("Apvtatra :  Oflrova  ?),  a  town  in  Eor- 
daea  in  Macedonia. 

Amoblu*.  L  The  elder,  a  native  of  Africa, 
lived  about  A.  v.  300,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
He  was  at  first  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  m 
Africa,  but  afterwards  embraced  Christianity;  and 
to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  his  coo- 
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rersion,  he  wrote,  while  yet  a  catechumen,  hit 
celebrated  work  against  the  Pagans,  in  7  books 
{Libri  $eplem  adversus  Gentet),  which  we  still  pos- 
sess. The  best  edition  is  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1816. 
—  2.  The  Younger,  lived  about  a.  d.  460,  and 
was  probably  a  bishop  or  presbyter  in  Gaul.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  still  extant, 
which  shows  that  he  was  a  Semi- Pelagian. 

Anion  f  Apvwr :  Wad -el  Mojib),  a  considerable 
river  of  E.  Palestine,  rising  in  the  Arabian  Desert, 
and  flowing  W.  through  a  rocky  valley  into  the 
Lacus  Asphaltitee  (Dead  Sea).  The  surrounding 
district  was  called  Arnonas  ;  and  in  it  the  Romans 
had  a  military  station,  called  Castra  Arnonensia. 

Amos  (^nto),  the  chief  river  of  Etruria,  rises 
in  the  Apennines,  flows  by  Pisae,  and  falls  into  the  | 
Tyrrhenian  sea.    It  gave  the  name  to  the  Tnbus 
Arnictuu,  formed  &  c  387. 

Arte  {'Ap6a  or  *hpH^  the  ancient  name  of 
Patrax. 

Aroma  ta  (ra  'Apw^aTo,  'Apvudrmy  6xpov : 
Cape  Guanlafui),  the  E.-most  promontory  of  Africa, 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Arabian  Gulf :  also  the 
surrounding  district  was  called  Aromata  or  Aroma- 
tophora  Regio,  with  a  town  *t\pteutirv»  iuw6piov ; 
so  named  from  the  abundance  of  spices  which  the 
district  produced. 

And  (Arpanus :  Arpi),  an  inland  town  in  the 
Daunian  Apulia,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by 
Diomedes,  who  called  it  "Apyos  Tinrioc,  from  which 
its  later  names  of  A rgyrippa  or  Argyripa  andArpi 
are  said  to  have  arisen  (I lie  (Diomedes)  urbem 
A  njyripam,  patriot  oognomme  yenlis,  Virg.  A  en.  zi. 
24 G).  During  the  time  of  its  independence  it  was 
a  flourishing  commercial  town,  using  Salapia  as  its 
harbour.  It  was  friendly  to  the  Romans  in  the 
Samnite  wars,  but  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  B  c.  216 t  it  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  213,  deprived  of  its  independence,  and 
never  recovered  its  former  prosperity. 

Arplnum  (Arplnas,  -atia:  Arpino),  a  town  of 
Latium  on  the  small  river  Fibrenus  (Fibreno\  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  the  Volscians  and  afterwards 
to  the  Samnites,  from  whom  the  Romans  wrested 
it,  was  a  Roman  municipium,  and  received  the  jus 
tufrapii,  or  right  of  voting  in  the  Roman  comitia, 
R.G  188.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Marina  and 
Cicero,  the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in  his  father's 
villa,  situated  on  a  small  island  formed  by  the  river 
Fibrenus.  Cicero's  brother  Quint  us  had  an  estate 
8.  of  Arplnum,  called  Arcanum. 

Arretlum  or  Arctium  (Arretlnus:  Arexzo),  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  12  cities  of  Etruria, 
was  situated  in  the  N.  E.  of  the  country  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  possessed  a  fertile  terri- 
tory near  the  sources  of  the  Arnus  and  the  Tiber, 
producing  good  wine  and  corn.  It  was  thrice 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  whence  we  read  of 
Arretim  VcUres,  Fidenales,  Juliemes.  It  was  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  its  pottery,  which  was  of 
red  ware.  The  Cilnii,  from  whom  Maecenas  was 
descended,  were  a  noble  family  of  Arretium.  The 
ruins  of  a  city  2  or  3  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Arezzo, 
on  a  height  called  Poggio  di  San  Cornelia,  or  Castel 
Seem,  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Ar- 
retium. 

Axrb.apach.Itis  ('A^awoxfrij),  a  district  of 
Assyria,  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Choalraa. 

Anhibaeui  CA#i&xTo» ),  chieftain  of  the  Mace- 
donians of  Lyncus,  revolted  against  king  Perdiccas 
in  the  Peloponuesian  war.   It  was  to  reduce  him 


that  Perdiccas  sent  for  Brasidas  ( &  c  424).  and 
against  him  took  place  the  unsuccessful  joint  ex- 
pedition, in  which  Perdiccas  deserted  Brasidas.  and 
Bnuiidas  effected  his  bold  and  skilful  retreat. 

Anbidaeua  (*Aljii8atot)  or  Aridaeui  (*Ap«- 
Souuf ).  1.  A  half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
son  of  Philip  and  a  female  dancer,  Philinna  of 
Larissa,  was  of  imbecile  understanding.  He  wa» 
at  Babylon  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  &  c. 
323,  and  was  elected  king  under  the  name  of 
Philip.  The  young  Alexander,  the  infant  son  cf 
Roxana,  was  associated  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment. In  322,  Arrhidaeus  married  Eurydice.  On 
their  return  to  Macedonia,  Eurydice  attempted  to 
obtain  the  supreme  power  in  opposition  to  Poly- 
sperchon  ;  but  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  were  made 
prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Olyropias, 
317. —  2.  One  of  Alexander's  generals,  obtained 
the  province  of  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  at  the 
division  of  the  provinces  in  321  at  Triparadisus, 
but  was  deprived  of  it  by  Antigonus  in  319. 

Arrla.  1.  Wife  of  Caecina  Pactus.  When 
her  husband  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  a.  o.  42,  and  hesitated  to 
do  so,  Arria  stabbed  herself,  handed  the  dagger  tn 
her  husband,  and  said,  "  Paetua,  it  does  not  pain 
me."— 2.  Daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  wife  of 
Thrasea. 

Arrianua  ('A^tarls).  1.  Of  Nicomedia  in  Bi- 
thynia,  born  about  a.  n.  90,  was  a  pupil  and  friend 
of  Epictetus,  and  first  attracted  attention  as  a  phi- 
losopher by  publishng  at  Athens  the  lectures  of 
his  master.  In  124,  he  gained  the  friendship  of 
Hadrian  during  his  stay  in  Greece,  and  received 
from  the  emperor  the  Roman  citizenship ;  from  this 
time  he  assumed  the  name  of  Flavius.  In  13fi, 
he  was  appointed  praefect  of  Cuppadocia,  which 
was  invaded  the  year  after  by  the  Alani  or  Mas- 
sngetae,  whom  he  defeated.  Under  Antoninus 
Pius,  in  146,  Arrian  was  consul  ;  and  about  150 
he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  from  this  time 
lived  in  his  native  town  of  Nicomedia,  as  priest  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  Arrian  was  one 
of  the  most  active  and  best  writers  of  his  time. 
He  was  a  close  imitator  of  Xenophon  both  in  the 
subjects  of  bis  works  and  in  the  style  in  which 
they  were  written.  He  regarded  his  relation  to 
Epictetus  as  similar  to  that  of  Xenophon  to  So- 
crates ;  and  it  was  his  endeavour  to  carry  out  that 
resemblance.  With  this  view  he  published,  1.  the 
philosophical  lectures  of  his  master  (Aurrptgal 
'EviicrirTou)  in  8  books,  the  first  half  of  which  is 
still  extant.  Edited  in  Schweigh&user's  EpicUleo* 
Fkilotophiae  Monumentoy  vol.  iii.,  and  in  Coraes' 
ndptpya  'EAAtjk.  BiSAiod.  voL  viii.  —  2.  An  ab- 
stract of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Epictetus 
('Zyx*urlStoy  'ExiktVjtov),  which  is  still  extant. 
This  celebrated  work  maintained  its  authority  for 
many  centuries,  both  with  Christians  and  Pagans. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  SehweighSuser  and 
Coraes,  in  the  collections  above  referred  to.  He 
also  published  other  works  relating  to  Epictetus. 
which  are  now  lost.  His  original  works  are :  — 
3.  A  treatise  on  the  chase  (KurrryTrrtitds ),  which 
forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Xenophon 's  work 
on  the  same  subject,  and  is  printed  in  most  editions 
of  Xenophon'*  works.  —  4.  The  History  of  the 
Asiatic  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  ("A* i- 
€curt%  'AA«(dpo,p0v),  in  7  books,  the  most  important 
of  Arrian's  works.   This  great  work  reminds  the 
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rmd>  r  of  Xenophons  Anabasis,  not  only  by  its 
tide,  but  also  by  the  case  and  clearness  of  its  style. 
It  is  also  of  great  value  for  its  historical  accuracy, 
being  based  upon  the  moat  trustworthy  histories 
written  by  the  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  espe- 
cially those  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  of 
Ar>tobulua,  the  son  of  Aristobulus.  — 5.  On  India 
(*I»8<c^  or  Td  'IroW),  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  conticjation  of  the  Anabasis,  at  the  end  of  which 
it  is  usually  printed.  This  work  is  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  probably  in  imitation  of  Ctesias  of 
Co  id  us,  whose  work  on  the  same  subject  Arrian 
wished  to  supplant  by  a  more  trustworthy  and  correct 
account.  The  best  editions  of  the  Anabasis  are  by 
Ellendt,  Regimontii,  1833,  and  by  C.  W.  Krliger, 
Berlin,  1835;  of  the  Jndica  by  Schmiedcr,  Halle, 
1798.  —  6.  A  description  of  a  voyage  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Euzine  (vtplwKovs  •sivrov  Ei)£*(vot/), 
which  had  undoubtedly  been  made  by  Arrian  him- 
self during  his  government  of  Cappadocia.  This 
Periplus  has  come  down  to  us  together  with  a 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean,  and  a  Periplus  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  both  of  which  also 
bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but  they  belong  undoubt- 
edly to  a  later  period.  The  best  editions  are  in 
Hudson's  Gtoyraphi  Afinores,  vol.  i.,  and  in  Gail's 
and  Hoffmann's  collections  of  the  minor  Geogra- 
phers. —  7.  A  work  on  Tactics  (\6yos  rcutrucbs  or 
•fix**!  raxrud),  of  which  we  possess  at  present 
only  a  fragment:  printed  in  B  lan  card's  collection 
•f  the  minor  works  of  Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote 
numerous  other  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost 
—  2.  A  Roman  jurisconsult,  probably  lived  under 
Trajan,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  person  with  the 
orator  Arrianus,  who  corresponded  with  the  younger 
Pliny.  He  wrote  a  treatise  de  InterdkttSy  of  which 
the  2d  book  is  quoted  in  the  Digest. 

AnTbas,  Arrfbas,  Arymbaa,  or  Tharrytas 
CAfibiSaSi  *Aflfrv€at,  'Apv/iffat,  or  &afip{rras\  a  de- 
scendant of  Achilles,  and  one  of  the  early  kings  of 
the  Moloasians  in  Epirus.  He  is  said  to  bare  been 
educated  at  Athens,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country  to  bare  framed  for  the  Molossians  a  code  of 
laws,  and  established  a  regular  constitution. 

Q.  Arrfria.  1.  Praetor,  a  c.  72,  defeated  Cruras, 
the  leader  of  the  runaway  slaves,  but  was  after- 
wards conquered  by  Spartacus.  In  7 1,  Arrius  was 
to  have  succeeded  Verres  as  propraetor  in  Sicily, 
but  died  on  his  way  to  Sicily.  —2.  A  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  a.  c.  59.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
•f  Cicero. 

Arrius  Aper.  [Apkk.] 

L.  Arruntlus.  L  Proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  a.  c.  43,  but  escaped  to  Sext  Pompey  in  Sicily, 
and  was  restored  to  the  state  with  Pompey.  He 
subsequently  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  fleet 
of  Octavianus  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  31,  and  was 
consul  in  22.  —  2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  consul 
a.  n.  6.  Angus; us  declared  in  his  last  illness,  that 
Arruntius  was  notun  worthy  of  the  empire,  and  would 
have  boldness  enough  to  seise  it,  if  an  opportunity 
presented.  This  rendered  him  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  Tiberius.  He  was  charged  in  a.  n.  37, 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  Albucilla,  and 
put  an  end  to  bis  own  life. 

Arsa  {Azurufa),  a  town  in  Hispania  Baettca. 

Arsaces  <  'ApadV»ji),  the  name  of  the  founder  of 
the  Parthian  empire,  which  was  also  borne  by  all 
his  successors,  who  were  hence  called  the  Artacxdat. 
L  He  was  of  obscure  origin,  and  seems  to  have 


come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ochus.  He 
induced  the  Parthians  to  revolt  from  the  Syrian 
empire  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  he  became  the  first 
monarch  of  the  Parthians.  This  event  probably 
took  place  about  a  c.  250,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
II.  ;  but  the  history  of  the  revolt,  as  well  as  of 
the  events  which  immediately  followed,  is  stated 
very  differently  by  different  historians.  Arsaces 
reigned  only  2  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Tiridates.  —  2.  Tiridates,  reigned  37 
years,  B.C.  248 — 211,  and  defeated  Seleucus  Cal- 
linicus,  the  successor  of  Antiochus  II.  — 3.  Arta- 
banuj  L,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  attacked  by 
Antiochus  III.  (the  Great),  who,  however,  was 
unable  to  subdue  his  country,  and  at  length  recog- 
nised him  as  king,  about  210.  —  4.  Pnapatius, 
son  of  the  preceding,  reigned  15  years,  and  left  3 
sons,  Phraates,  Mithridates,  and  Artabanus.—  5. 
Phraates  I.,  subdued  the  Mardi,  and,  though  he 
had  many  sons,  left  the  kingdom  to  his  brother 
Mithridates.  —  6.  Mithridates  L,  son  of  Arsaces 
I V.,  greatly  enlarged  the  Parthian  empire  by  his 
conquests.  He  defeated  Demetrius  Nicator,  king 
of  Syria,  and  took  him  prisoner  in  138.  Mithri- 
dates treated  Demetrius  with  respect,  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  Rhodogune  in  marriage.  Mith- 
ridates died  during  the  captivity  of  Demetrius, 
between  138  and  130.— 7.  Fhra&tes  IL,  son  of 
the  preceding,  carried  on  war  against  Antiochus 
VII.  Sidetes,  whom  Phraates  defeated  and  slew 
in  battle,  a.  c.  128.  Phraates  himself  was  shortly 
after  killed  in  battle  by  the  Scythians,  who  had 
been  invited  by  Antiochus  to  assist  him  against 
Phraates,  but  who  did  not  arrive  till  after  the 
fall  of  the  former. —  8.  Artabanus  II.,  youngest 
brother  of  Arsaces  VI.,  and  youngest  son  of  Ar- 
saces IV.,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Thogarii  or 
Tochari,  apparently  after  a  short  reign.  —  9.  Mith- 
ridates II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  prosecuted  many 
wars  with  success,  and  added  many  nations  to  the 
Parthian  empire,  whence  he  obtained  the  surname 
of  Great.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Romans 
first  had  any  official  communication  with  Parthia. 
Mithridates  sent  an  ambassador  to  Sulla,  who  had 
come  into  Asia  a.  c.  92,  and  requested  alliance 
with  the  Romans. —10.  ( Mnascires  !)  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  successor  of  Arsaces  IX.  Even 
his  name  is  uncertain.  —  LL  Sana  traces,  reigned  7 
years,  and  died  about  B.C.  70.— 12.  Phraates  III., 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Mithridates  of  Pon- 
tus,  by  both  of  whom  be  was  courted.  He  con- 
tracted an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  hut  he  took 
no  part  in  the  war.  At  a  later  period  misunder- 
standings arose  between  Pompey  and  Phraates, 
but  Pompey  thought  it  more  prudent  to  avoid  a 
war  with  the  Parthians,  although  Phraates  had 
invaded  Armenia,  and  Tigranes,  the  Armenian 
king,  implored  Pompey  a  assistance.  Phraates 
was  murdered  soon  afterwards  by  his  2  sons, 
Mithridates  and  Orodes.  — 13.  Mithridates  III., 
son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  during 
the  Armenian  wnr.  On  his  return  from  Armenia, 
Mithridates  was  expelled  from  the  throne,  on  ac- 
count of  his  cruelty,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
brother  Orodes.  Mithridates  afterwards  made 
war  upon  his  brother,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and 
put  to  death.  —14.  Orodes  I.,  brother  of  the  pre* 
ceding,  was  the  Parthian  king,  whose  general 
Surenas  defeated  Crassus  and  the  Romans,  b.  c 
53.    [Caasscs.]    After  the  dexth  of  Cra**us, 
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Orodes  gave  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  ton 
Pacorus,  who  entered  Syria  in  51  with  a  small 
force,  but  was  driven  back  by  Cassius.  In  £0 
PacoruB  again  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  a  much 
larger  armyt  and  advanced  ns  far  as  Antioch,  but 
was  defeated  near  AntigonSa  by  Cassius.  The 
Parthians  now  remained  quiet  for  some  years.  In 
40  they  crossed  the  Euphrates  agnin,  undo?  the 
command  of  Pacorus  and  Labienus,  the  son  of  T. 
Labienus.  They  overran  Syria  and  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  were  defeated  in  39  by  Ventidius 
Rmsuj,  one  of  Antony's  legates :  Labienus  was 
slain  in  the  flight,  and  the  Parthians  retired  to 
their  own  dominions.  In  38,  Pacorus  again  in- 
vaded Syria,  but  was  completely  defeated  and  fell 
in  the  battle.  This  defeat  waa  a  severe  blow  to 
the  aged  king  Orodes,  who  shortly  afterwards  sur- 
rendered the  crown  to  his  son,  Phraates,  during 
his  life- time.— 15.  Phraates  IV.,  commenced  bis 
reign  by  murdering  his  father,  his  30  brothers,  and 
his  own  son,  who  was  grown  up,  that  there  might 
be  none  of  the  royal  family  whom  the  Parthians 
could  place  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  cruelty  many  of  the  Parthian 
nobles  fled  to  Antony  (37),  who  invaded  Parthia 
in  36,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  after  losing 
a  great  part  of  his  army.  A  few  years  after- 
wards the  cruelties  of  Phraates  produced  a  rebellion 
against  him  ;  he  was  driven  out  of  the  country, 
and  Tiridates  proclaimed  king  in  his  stead.  Phraa- 
tes, however,  was  soon  restored  by  the  Scythians, 
and  Tiridates  fled  to  Augustus,  carrying  with  him 
the  youngest  son  of  Phraates.  Augustus  restored 
his  son  to  Phraates,  on  condition  of  his  surrender- 
ing the  Roman  standards  and  prisoners  taken  in 
the  war  with  Crnasus  and  Antony.  They  were 
given  np  in  20 :  their  restoration  caused  universal 
joy  at  Rome,  and  waa  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
poets,  but  by  festivals  and  commemorative  monu- 
ments. Phraates  also  sent  to  Augustus  as  hostages 
his  4  sons,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
carried  to  Rome.  In  a.  D.  2,  Phraates  was  poi- 
soned by  his  wife  Thermusa,  and  her  son  Phraata- 
ces.— 16.  Phxaataces,  reigned  only  a  short  time, 
as  he  was  expelled  by  his  subjects  on*  account  of 
his  crimes.  The  Parthian  nobles  then  elected  as 
king  Orodes,  who  was  of  the  family  of  the  A  rsa- 
cidae.— 17.  Orodes  II.,  also  reigned  only  a  short 
time,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  Parthians  on  account 
of  his  cruelty.  Upon  his  death  the  Parthians  ap- 
plied to  the  Romans  for  Vonones,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Phraates  IV.,  who  was  accordingly  granted  to 
them.— 18.  Vonones  I.,  son  of  Phraates  IV., 
was  also  disliked  by  his  subjects,  who  therefore 
invited  Artabanus,  king  of  Media,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  Artabanus  drove  Vonones 
out  of  Parthia,  who  resided  first  in  Armenia,  next 
in  Syria,  and  subsequently  in  Cilicia.  He  was  put 
to  death  in  a.  d.  19,  according  to  some  accounts 
by  order  of  Tiberius  on  account  of -his  great  wealth. 
—  19.  Artab&nui  UX,  obtained  the  Parthian 
kingdom  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Vonones, 
about  a.  d.  16.  Artabanus  placed  Arsaces,  one 
of  his  sons,  over  Armenia,  and  assumed  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  the  Romans.  His  subjects,  whom 
he  oppressed,  despatched  an  embassy  to  Tiberius 
to  beg  him  to  send  to  Parthia  Phraates,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Phraates  IV.  Tiberius  willingly  complied 
with  the  request  ;  but  Phraates  upon  arriving  in 
Syria  was  carried  off  by  a  disease,  a.  D.  35.  As 
soon  as  Tiberius  heard  of  his  death,  he  set  up  Ti- 


ridates, another  of  the  Anacidae,  as  a  claimant  to 
the  Parthian  throne:  Artabanus  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  kingdom,  and  to  fly  for  refuge  to  tho 
Hyrcanians  and  Carman ians.  Hereupon  Vitellius, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
placed  Tiridates  on  the  throne.  Artabanus  was,  how- 
ever, recalled  next  year  (36)  by  his  fickle  subjects. 
He  was  once  more  expelled  by  his  subjects,  and 
once  more  restored.  He  died  soon  after  his  last 
restoration,  leaving  two  sons,  Bardanes  and  Gotar- 
zes, whose  civil  war*  are  related  differently  by 
Josephus  and  Tacitus.  —  20.  Gotarzes,  succeeded 
his  father,  Artabanus  III.,  but  was  defeated  by 
his  brother  Bardanes  and  retired  into  Hyrcania 
81.  Bardanes,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  put 
to  death  by  his  subjects  in  47,  whereupon  Gotarzes 
again  obtained  the  crown.  But  as  he  ruled  with 
cruelty,  the  Parthians  secretly  begged  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  send  them  from  Rome  Meherdat*s 
grandson  of  Phraates  IV.  Claudius  complied  with 
their  request,  and  commanded  the  governor  of  Syria 
to  assist  Mehcrdates,  but  the  latter  was  defeated 
in  battle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Gotarzes.— 
22.  Vonones  II.,  succeeded  Gotarzes  alwut  50. 
His  reign  was  short.  — 23.  Vologeses  L,  son  of 
Vonones  II.  or  Artabanus  III.  Soon  after  his 
accession,  he  conquered  Armenia,  which  he  gave 
to  his  brother  Tiridates.  In  55  he  gave  up  Ar- 
menia to  the  Romans,  but  in  58  he  again  placed 
his  brother  over  Armenia  and  declared  war  against 
the  Romans.  This  war  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Romans :  the  Parthians  were  repeatedly  defeated 
by  Domitius  Corbulo,  and  Tiridates  was  driven 
out  of  Armenia.  At  length,  in  62,  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  Vologeses  and  the  Romans  on  con- 
dition that  Nero  would  surrender  Armenia  to  Ti- 
ridates, provided  the  latter  would  come  to  Rome 
and  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Roman  emperor. 
Tiridates  came  to  Rome  in  63,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  extraordinary  splendour,  and  obtained 
from  Nero  the  Armenian  crown.  Vologeses  after- 
wards maintained  friendly  relations  with  Vespasian, 
and  seems  to  have  lived  till  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
—  24.  PacSrus,  succeeded  his  father,  Vologeses 
I,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Domitian  and  Tra- 
jan.—25.  ChosrSea  or  Otroes,  succeeded  his 
brother  Pacorus  during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  His 
conquest  of  Armenia  occasioned  the  invasion  of  Par- 
thia by  Trajan,  who  stripped  it  of  many  of  its  pro- 
vinces, and  made  the  Parthians  for  a  time  subject  to 
Rome.  [TraJanI'8.]  Upon  the  death  of  Trajan 
in  a.d.  117,  the  Parthians  expelled  Parthamas- 
pates  whom  Trajan  had  placed  upon  the  throne, 
and  recalled  their  former  king.  Chosroes.  Hadrian 
relinquished  the  conquests  of  Trajan,  and  made  the 
Euphrates,  as  before,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Chosroes  died  during  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.  — 28.  Vologeses  II.,  succeeded  his 
father  Chosroes,  and  reigned  from  about  122  to 
149. —  27.  Vologeses  III.,  began  to  reign  in  149. 
He  invaded  Syria  in  162,  but  the  generals  of  the 
emperor  Verus  drove  him  back  into  his  own  domi- 
nions, invaded  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  and  took 
Scleucia  and  Ctesiphon  ;  and  Vologeses  was  obliged 
to  purchase  peace  by  ceding  Mesopotamia  to  the 
Romans.  From  this  time  to  the  downfall  of  tho 
Parthian  empire,  there  is  great  confusion  in  the 
list  of  kings.  —  28.  Vologeses  IV.,  probably  as- 
cended the  throne  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  His 
dominions  were  invaded  bv  Septimius  Sevcms,  who 
took  Ctesiphon  in  199.  'On  the  death  of  Volo 
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geeea  fV.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Can* 
caJ.a.  I'arthia  «if  torn  asunder  by  contests  for  the 
crown  between  the  tons  of  Vologeses.  —  29.  Volo- 
geaea  V.,  eon  of  Vologesee  IV.,  vu  attacked  by 
Caracalla  in  215,  and  about  the  same  time  was 
dethroned  by  hia  brother  Artabanus.  —  30,  Arta- 
banus  IV.,  the  last  king  of  Parthia.  The  war 
commenced  by  Caracal  la  against  Vologeses,  was 
continued  against  Artabanos ;  bat  Macrinua,  the 
encceaaor  of  Caracal  la,  concluded  peace  with  the 
Parthians.  In  this  war  Artal>anus  had  lost  the 
best  of  hia  troops,  and  the  Persians  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  recovering  their  long-lost  independ- 
ence. They  Were  led  by  Artaxerxeg  (Ardshir), 
the  son  of  Saasan,  and  defeated  the  Parthiaim  in 
three  great  battles,  in  the  last  of  which  Artabamis 
was  taken  prisoner  and  killed,  A.  D.  226.  Thus 
ended  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Arsacidae,  after 
it  had  existed  476  years.  The  Parthian*  were 
now  obliged  to  submit  to  Artaxerxes,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Saasan  idae,  which  continued 
to  reign  till  a.  n.  651. 

Araacla  ('Anoxia :  Ru.  S.E.  of  Teheran),  a 
grent  city  of  Media,  S.  of  the  Caspiae  Portae,  ori- 
ginally named  Rhugae  ('Payai)  ;  rebuilt  by  Se- 
leucu  Nicator,  and  called  Euro  pas  (EGganrof)  ; 
again  destroyed  in  the  Parthian  Wars  and  rebuilt 
by  Arsaces,  who  named  it  after  himself. 

Arsacidae,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  of  Parthian 
kings.  [Aits ac eh.]  It  was  also  the  name  of  a 
dynasty  of  Armenian  kings,  who  reigned  in  Ar- 
menia from  b.  c.  149  to  a.  o.  428.  This  dynasty 
was  founded  by  Artaxiaa  I.,  who  was  related 
to  the  Parthian  Arsacidae. 

Araamdsiti  ('A>xrafi<£o-aTa,also  wrongly  abbrev. 
'Apiuicara :  ShemsJuit),  a  town  and  strong  fortress 
in  Armenia  Major,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  most  frequented  pass 
of  the  Taurus. 

Arsanlaa,  -ins,  or  -Ui  (*Afvar/o»,  Ac),  the 
name  of  two  rivers  of  Great  Armenia.— 1.  (Afuftw/), 
the  S.  arm  of  the  Euphrates.  [Armbnu.]  —  2. 
(Anlan  *),asmall  stream  rising  near  the  sources  of 
the  Tigris,  and  flowing  W.  into  the  Euphrates  near 
Meutene. 

Arsenaxla,  or  -enn-  ('A  polyopia :  A  rzatc,  Ru.), 
a  town  in  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  3  miles  (Rom.) 
from  the  aea :  a  Roman  colony. 

AraenA  [Arxanbnr.] 

Arses,  H arses,  or  0 arses  ('Aporjr,  Nd>o-tjt,  or 
Od«rwf),  youngest  son  of  king  Artaxerxes  III. 
Ochua,  was  raised  to  the  Persian  throne  by  the 
eunuch  Bagoos  after  he  had  poisoned  Artaxerxes, 
&  c.  359,  but  he  was  murdered  by  Bagoas  in  the  3rd 
year  of  his  reign,  when  he  attempted  to  free  himself 
from  the  bondage  in  which  he  was  kept.  After  the 
death  of  Arse*,  Bagoas  made  Darius  III.  king. 

Aula  (Jrm\  a  river  in  Isftna,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Upper  .taly  and  lllyncum,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

Arala  8ilva,  a  wood  in  Etruria  celebrated  for 
the  battle  between  the  Tarqoins  and  the  Romans. 

AroInc4(*Ai«'<**i>).  l.htytkologieal.  1.  Daughter 
of  Phegeua,  and  wife  of  Al  cm  aeon.  As  she  disap- 
proved of  the  murder  of  Alcmaeon,  the  sons  of 
Phepeus  put  her  into  a  cheat  and  carried  her  to 
Airapenor  at  Tegea,  where  they  accused  her  of 
having  killed  Alcmaeon.  [Alcmason,  Agbnor.] 
—  2.  Nurse  of  Orestes,  saved  the  Utter  from  the 
hands  of  Clvtemne9tra,and  carried  him  toStrophiiis, 
farha  of  PVladea    borne  accounts  call  her  Lao- 


damla.  —  3.  Daughter  of  Lcucippua  and  Philodice, 
became  by  Apollo  mother  of  Eriopis  and  Aescula- 
pius.—  II.  Historical.  L  Mother  of  Ptolemy  I., 
was  a  concubine  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  tha 
Great,  and  married  Lagos,  while  she  was  pregnant 
with  Ptolemy.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.  and 
Berenice,  married  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  m 
B.C.  300  ;  after  the  death  of  Lysimachus  in  281, 
■he  married  her  half-brother,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
who  m ordered  her  children  by  Lysimachus  ;  and, 
lastly,  in  279,  she  married  her  own  brother  Pto- 
lemy IL  Philadelphus.  Though  Arsinoe  bore 
Ptolemy  no  children,  she  was  exceedingly  beloved 
by  him  ;  he  gave  her  name  to  several  cities,  called 
a  district  (vofi6t)  of  Egypt  Arsino'ites  after  her, 
and  honoured  her  memory  in  various  ways.  —  3. 
Daughter  of  Lysimachus,  married  Ptolemy  II. 
Philadelphus  soon  after  his  accession,  B.C.2JI5. 
In  consequence  of  her  plotting  against  her  name- 
sake [No.  2],  when  Ptolemy  fell  in  love  with  her, 
she  was  banished  to  Coptos  in  Upper  Egypt.  She 
had  by  Ptolemy  three  children,  Ptolemy  III.  Ever- 
getes,  Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.— 4.  Also  called 
Euiydiee  and  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  III. 
E verge tes,  wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
pator,  and  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes.  She 
was  killed  by  Philammon  by  order  of  her  husband. 
—5.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletes,  escaped 
from  Caesar,  when  he  was  besieging  Alexandria 
in  b.  c.  47,  and  was  recognised  as  queen  by  the 
Alexandrians.  After  the  capture  of  Alexandria 
she  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Caesar,  and  led  in 
triumph  by  him  in  46.  She*  was  afterwards  dis- 
missed by  Caesar,  and  returned  to  Alexandria  ; 
but  her  sister  Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  have 
her  put  to  death  in  41. 

Awln5e  ^KpmvAti ;  'Apwotis,  or  -o^nji),  the 
name  of  several  cities  of  the  times  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  each  called  after  one  or  other  of  the 
persons  of  the  same  name  (see  above).  —  1.  In 
Aetolia,  formerly  Ka>rc$ira.— 2.  On  the  N.  coast 
of  Cyprus,  on  the  site  of  the  older  city  of  Mariiim 
(Mopior),  which  Ptolemy  I.  had  destroyed.— 3 
A  port  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyprus.  —  4.  (Fanta- 
oosia),  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Cyprus,  between  Sa- 
lami* and  Leucolla.— 5.  In  Cilicia,  E.  of  Ane- 
murium.  — 6.  (Ajeroud  or  Suez),  in  the  Nomos 
Herobpolites  in  Lower  Egypt,  near  or  upon  the 
head  of  the  Sinus  Herobpolites  or  W.  branch  of 
the  Red  Sea  (Gulf  of  Suez).  It  was  afterwards 
called  Cleopatris.  —7.  {Medinet-d-Faioum^  Ru.), 
the  chief  city  of  the  Nome*  ArsinoTtea  in  the  Hepta- 
nomis  or  Middle  Egypt  [Akuyptur,  p.  15,  b.] ; 
formerly  called  CrScrdctflopdlis  (KpoKootlXwv  iro- 
Ait),  and  the  district  Nomos  Crocodilopolites,  from 
its  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of 
the  crocodile.  This  nomos  also  contained  the  Lake 
Moeris  and  the  labyrinth.  —  8.  In  Cyrcnaica,  rIso 
called  Taucheira.  — 9.  On  the  coast  of  the  Tro- 
glodytae  on  the  Red  Sea,  E.  of  Egypt  Its  pro- 
bable position  is  a  little  below  the  parallel  of 
Thebes,  —  Some  other  cities  called  Arsinoe'  are 
better  known  by  other  names,  such  as  Ephxsus  in 
Ionia  and  Patara  in  Lycia. 

Araissa  or  Mantiana  ('Apoiffe-a,  if  Monmi^ : 
Van),  a  great  lake,  abounding  in  fish,  in  the  S.  of 
Armenia  Major.  [Armenia.] 

Artabanui  QAprd&avos).  L  Son  of  Ilystaspes 
and  brother  of  Darius,  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  reign  of  his  nephew  Xerxes,  as  a  wis*  and 
frank  counsellor.—  2.  An  Hyrcimian,  commander 
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of  the  body-guard  of  Xerxes,  assassinated  this  king 
in  &  a  465,  with  the  view  of  setting  himself  upon 
the  throne  of  Persia,  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
killed  by  Artaxerxes.— 3.  L  IX  HX  IV.,  kinga 
of  Parthia.  [Abracrs,  III.  VIII.  XIX.  XXXI.] 
ArtabazTU  ('Aprcttafof).   L  A  Mede,  acU  a 

E eminent  part  in  Xenophon's  account  of  Cyrus  the 
Ider.— 2.  A  distinguished  Persian,  a  son  of  Phar- 
naces,  commanded  the  Parthians  and  Choasmians, 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  B.  c  480. 
He  served  under  Mardonius  in  479,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Plataea,  he  fled  with 
40,000  men,  and  reached  Asia  in  safety.  —8.  A 
general  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  fought  against  Inarns  in 
Kgypt,  B.C.  462.— 4.  A.  Persian  general,  fought 
under  Artaxerxes  II-,  against  Datames,  satrap  of 
Cappadocia,  B.  c.  862.  Under  Artaxerxes  I II., 
Artahazua,  who  was  then  sntntp  of  W.  Asia,  re- 
volted in  B.c.  356,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  with  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was 
afterwards  pardoned  by  Artaxerxes,  and  returned 
to  Persia  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  faithful 
adherents  of  Darius  III.  Codomannus,  who  raised 
him  to  high  honours.  On  the  death  of  Darius 
(330)  Artabasus  received  from  Alexander  the  sa- 
trapy of  Bactria.  One  of  his  daughters,  Bars  in  e, 
became  by  Alexander  the  mother  of  Hercules  ;  a 
second,  Artocama,  married  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus  ; 
and  a  third,  Artonis,  married  Eumene*. 

Artabri,  afterwards  AxotrSbae,  a  Celtic  people 
in  the  N.  W.  of  Spain,  near  the  Promontory  Ne- 
num  or  Celticum,  also  called  Artabram  after  them 
(C.  FiaitUrrt). 

Artace  CAprcbcTf :  Ariala),  a  sea-port  town  of 
the  peninsula  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  Propontis :  also  a 
mountain  in  the  same  peninsula. 

Artachaees  CApraxalirr),  a  distinguished  Per- 
sian in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  died  while  Xerxes 
was  at  Athos.  The  mound  which  the  king  raised 
over  him  is  still  in  existence. 

Artacoina  ('ApraKoaro,  or  -tdrva:  SeJAvan  ?), 
the  ancient  capital  of  Aria,  not  far  from  the  site 
of  the  later  capital,  Alexandria 

Artaei  fAprcuoi),  was,  according  to  Herodotus 
(vL  61),  the  old  native  name  of  the  Persians.  It 
signifies  nobU,  and  appears,  in  the  form  Apra,  as 
the  first  part  of  a  large  number  of  Persian  proper 
names.    [Com p.  Aril] 

Art&nes  {'Aprdtnis).  1.  A  river  in  Thrace, 
falling  into  the  Ister.  — 2.  A  river  in  Bithynia. 

Artapbernes  {'Apra^pvris).  L  Son  of  Hys- 
taspes  and  brother  of  Darius.  He  was  satrap  of 
Sardis  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  a.  c.  500. 
See  Aristaooras.—  2.  Son  of  the  former,  com- 
manded, along  with  Datis,  the  Persian  army  of 
Darius,  which  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, b.  c  490.  Artaphernes  commanded  the  Ly- 
dians  and  Mysians  in  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes  in  480. 

Artaunum  {Sulburg  near  Homburg?),  a  Roman 
fortress  in  Germany  on  M.  Taunus,  built  by  Drusus 
and  restored  by  Genuanicua. 

Artavasdes  (  Apraovialrts  or  'ApraSdaSrjs)  or 
Artablzes  ('A  proffers).  L  King  of  the  Greater 
Armenia,  succeeded  his  father  Tigranes.  In  the  ex- 
pedition of  Crassus  against  the  Parthians,  b.  c  £4, 
A  rtavasdes  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans ;  but  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter,  be  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Parthian  king.  In  36  be  joined  Antony  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Parthians,  and  persuaded  him 
to  invade  Media,  because  he  was  at  enmity  with 


his  namesake  Artavasdes,  king  of  Media  :  but  lie 
treacherously  deserted  Antony  in  the  middle  of  the 
campaign.  Antony  accordingly  invaded  Armenia  ia 
34,  contrived  to  entice  Artavasdes  into  his  camp, 
where  he  was  immediately  seized,  carried  him  to 
Alexandria,  and  led  him  in  triumph.  He  remained 
in  captivity  till  30,  when  Cleopatra  had  him  killed 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  sent  his  head  U- 
his  old  enemy,  Artavasdes  of  Media,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  assistance  from  the  latter.  This  Arta- 
vasdes was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature, 
and  wrote  tragedies,  speeches,  and  historical  works. 
—2.  King  of  Armenia,  probably  a  grandson  of 
No.  1,  was  placed  upon  tne  throne  by  Augustus, 
but  was  deposed  by  the  Armenians.— 3.  King  o( 
Media  Atropatene,  and  an  enemy  of  Artavasdes  I, 
king  of  Armenia.  Antony  invaded  his  country 
in  36,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Armenian  king,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  Arta- 
vasdes afterwards  concluded  a  peace  with  Antony, 
and  gave  his  daughter  Iotape  in  marriage  to  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Antony.  Artavasdes  was  subse- 
quently engaged  in  wars  with  the  Parthians  and 
Armenians.    He  died  shortly  before  20. 

Artaxata  or  -ae  (to,  'Aprd^aTo,  or  -tiara :  Ru. 
above  AbfeAieaa),  the  later  capital  of  Great  Ar- 
menia, built  by  Artaxias,  under  the  advice  of 
Hannibal,  on  a  peninsula,  surrounded  by  the  river 
A  raxes.  After  being  burnt  by  the  Romans  under 
Corbulo  (a.  d.  58),  it  was  restored  by  Tiridates, 
and  called  Neroniana.  It  was  still  standing  in 
the  4th  century. 

Artaxerxes  or  Artoxerxes  ('Apra^t^ijj  or  'Ap» 
to^p(tji),  the  name  of  4  Persian  kings,  is  com- 
pounded of  Arta,  which  means  "  honoured,*  and 
Xerxtt,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Zend,  latttAra, 
** a  king:**  consequently  Ariaxerxa  menus  M  the 
honoured  king."  —  1.  Surnamed  Longlmanos, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  right  hand  being  longer 
than  his  left,  reigned  b.  c.  465 — 1*25.  He  ascended 
the  throne  after  his  father,  Xerxes  L,  had  been  mur- 
dered by  Artabanus,  and  after  he  himself  had  put 
to  death  his  brother  Darius  on  the  instigation  of  Ar- 
tabanus. His  reign  was  disturbed  by  several  dan- 
gerous insurrections  of  the  satraps.  The  Egyptians 
also  revolted  in  460,  under  Inarus,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Athenians.  The  first  army  which 
Artaxerxes  sent  under  his  brother  Achaemenes  was 
defeated  and  Achaemenes  slain.  The  second  army 
which  he  sent,  under  Artnbazus  and  Megabyxus, 
was  more  successful  Inarus  M  as  defeated  in  456 
or  455,  but  Amyrtaeus,  another  chief  of  the  insur- 
gents, maintained  himself  in  the  marshes  of  Lower 
Egypt  At  a  later  period  (449)  the  Athenians 
under  Cimon  sent  assistance  to  Amyrtaeus  ;  and 
even  after  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  Athenians  gained 
two  victories  over  the  Persians,  one  by  land  and 
the  other  by  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salami* 
in  Cyprus.  After  this  defeat  Artaxerxes  is  said  to 
have  concluded  peace  with  the  Greeks  on  terms 
very  advantageous  to  the  latter.  Artaxerxes  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes  II.  — 2.  Surnamed 
Mnumon,  from  his  good  memory,  succeeded  his 
father,  Darius  II.,  and  reigned  B.  c  405 — 359. 
Cyrus,  the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  who 
was  satrap  of  W.  Asia,  revolted  against  his  brother, 
and,  supported  by  Greek  mercenaries,  invaded 
Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cunaxa,  near 
Babylon,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  armies 
of  the  two  brothers,  in  which  Cyrus  fell,  B.C.  401, 
|Cyris.J    Tissaphcrncs  was  appointed  satrap  of 
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W.  Ana  in  the  place  of  Cyrus,  and  was  actively 
enga  ed  in  iron  with  the  Greeks.  [Thimbron  ; 
Dbrcvllidas  ;  Agksilaus.]  Notwithstanding 
these  perpetual  conflicts  with  the  Greeks,  the  Per- 
sian empire  maintained  itself  by  the  disunion 
among  the  Greeks  themselves,  which  "vvaa  fomented 
and  kept  np  by  Persian  money.  The  peace  of  An- 
talcidaa,  in  b.  c.  388,  gave  the  Persians  even 
greater  power  and  influence  than  they  had  pos- 
sessed before.  [Antalcidar.]  But  the  empire 
wa*  suffering  from  internal  disturbances,  and  Ar- 
ia xerxes  had  to  earn*  on  frequent  wars  with  tribu- 
tary princes  and  satraps,  who  endeavoured  to  make 
themselves  independent  Thus  be  maintained  a 
long  struggle  against  Evagoraa  of  Cyprus,  from  385 
to  376  ;  he  also  had  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
Cardusians,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  ;  and 
his  attempts  to  recover  Egypt  were  unsuccessful. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  put  to  death  his 
eldest  son  Darius,  who  had  formed  a  plot  to  assas- 
sinate him.  His  last  days  were  still  further  em- 
bittered by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  son  Ochus, 
who  caused  the  destruction  of  two  of  his  brothers, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  himself.  Ar 
taxerxes  was  succeeded  by  Ochus,  who  ascended 
the  throne  under  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  111.— 3. 
Also  called  Ochus,  reigned  B.C.  359—338.  In 
order  to  secure  his  throne,  he  began  his  reign  with 
a  merciless  extirpation  of  the  members  of  his  fa- 
mily. He  himself  was  a  cowardly  and  reckless 
despot ;  and  the  great  advantages  which  the  Per- 
sian arms  gained  during  his  reign,  were  owing  only 
to  his  Greek  generals  and  mercenaries.  These  ad- 
vantages consisted  in  the  conquest  of  the  revolted 
satrap  Artabazus  (Artabazur,  No.  4],  and  in  the 
reduction  of  Phoenicia,  of  several  revolted  towns  in 
Cyprus,  and  of  Egypt,  350.  The  reins  of  govern- 
ment were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  eunuch 
Bagoas,  and  of  Mentor  the  Rhodian.  At  last  he 
was  poisoned  by  Bagoas,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
youngest  son,  Arses.— 4.  The  founder  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Samanidak. 

Artaxlas  Qkpra#*i)  or  Ar  taxes  (  Ap-rd^r), 
the  name  of  3  kings  of  Armenia.— »1.  The  founder 
of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was  one  of  the  generals 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  but  revolted  from  him 
about  b.  c  188,  and  became  an  independent  so- 
vereign. Hannibal  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Artajtia.%  and  he  superintended  the  building  of 
A  r tax  ata,  the  capital  of  Armenia.  Artaxias  was 
conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochus  IV. 
Kpipbanes,  about  lb'5.— 2.  Son  of  Artavasdcs, 
was  made  king  by  the  Armenians  when  his  father 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Antony  in  34.  In  20  Au- 
gustus, at  the  request  of  the  Armenians,  sent  Ti- 
berias into  Armenia,  in  order  to  depose  Artaxias 
uxi  place  Tigranes  on  the  throne,  but  Artaxias  was 

fit  to  death  before  Tiberius  reached  the  country, 
iberfns,  however,  took  the  credit  to  himself  of  a 
successful  expedition:  whence  Horace  (Epist.  L 
1 2.  26 )  says,  Claud i  virtute  S' en  mis  A  rmenius  eeci- 
dii.  —  S.  Son  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Armenia  by  Germanicus,  in  a.  D. 
la    He  died  about  35. 

Artayctes  fA^watfimjt),  Persian  governor  of 
Sestus  on  the  Hellespont,  when  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  Greeks  in  B.  c.  4  78,  met  with  an  ignomi- 
nious death  on  account  of  the  sacrilegious  acts  which 
be  bad  committed  against  the  tomb  of  the  hero 
Pmtesilaus. 

ArtimldSrus  (*ApTc/u5«poi)     1.  Sumamcd 


Aristophaniua,  from  his  being  a  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  grarnmanaii  Aristophanes,  was  himself 
a  grammarian,  and  the  author  of  several  works  now 
lost  — 2.  Of  Cnidus,  a  friend  of  Julius  Caesar, 
was  a  rhetorician,  and  taught  the  Greek  language 
at  Rome.  —  8.  Daldianus,  a  native  of  Ephesus, 
but  called  Daldianus,  from  Daldis  in  Lydia,  his 
mother's  birth-puce,  to  distinguisfi  him  from  the 
geographer  Artemidorus.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the 
reigns  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius  (a.  d.  1 38 
— 180),  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  (*Ov«ipoicpiT«d),  in  5  books,  which  is  still 
extant.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  prove,  that 
the  future  is  revealed  to  man  in  dreams,  and  to 
clear  the  science  of  interpreting  them  from  the 
abuses  with  which  the  fashion  of  the  time  had  sur- 
rounded it  The  style  is  simple,  correct,  and  ele- 
gant The  best  edition  is  by  Reiff,  Lips.  1805. 
—  4.  Of  Ephesus,  a  Greek  geographer,  lived 
about  B.C.  100.  He  made  voyages  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
apparently  even  in  the  S.  ocean.  He  also  visited 
Iberia  and  Gaul.  The  work,  in  which  he  gave 
the  results  of  his  investigations,  consisted  of  11 
books,  of  which  Marcianus  afterwards  made  aa 
abridgement.  The  original  work  is  lost ;  but  we 
possess  fragments  of  Marcianus4  abridgement  which 
contain  the  periplus  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and 
accounts  of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  These 
fragments  are  printed  in  Hudson's  Geograyhi  Mi 
norciy  vol.  i. 

Art2 mis  fAprsAui),  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks.  According  to  the  most  ancient 
account,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leto, 
and  the  twin-sister  of  Apollo,  born  with  him  in 
the  island  of  Delos.  She  was  regarded  in  various 
points  of  view  by  the  Greeks,  which  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished.  —  1.  A  riemxs  at  the  titter  of 
Apollo,  is  a  kind  of  female  Apollo,  that  is,  she  as  a 
female  divinity  represented  the  same  idea  that 
Apollo  did  as  a  male  divinity.  As  sister  of  Apollo, 
Artemis  is  like  her  brother  armed  with  a  bow, 
quiver,  and  arrows,  and  sends  plagues  and  death 
among  men  and  animals.  Sudden  deaths,  but 
more  especially  those  of  women,  are  described  as 
the  effect  of  her  arrows.  As  Apollo  was  not  onlj 
a  destructive  god,  but  also  averted  evils,  so  Artemis 
likewise  cured  and  alleviated  the  sufferings  ot 
mortals.  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided,  like  Apollo, 
with  the  Trojans.  She  was  more  especially  the 
protectress  of  the  young  ;  and  from  her  watching 
over  the  young  of  females,  she  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  goddess  of  the  flocks  and  the  chase.  In  this 
manner  she  also  became  the  huntress  among  the 
immortals.  Artemis,  like  Apollo,  is  unmarried  ; 
she  is  a  maiden-divinity  never  conquered  by  lov^ 
She  slew  Orion  with  her  arrows  according  to  one 
account  because  he  made  an  attempt  upon  her 
chastity  ;  and  she  changed  Acta  eon  into  a  stag, 
simply  because  he  had  seen  her  bathing.  With 
her  brother  Apollo,  she  slew  the  children  of  Niobk, 
who  had  deemed  herself  superior  to  Leto.  When 
Apollo  was  regarded  as  identical  with  the  sun 
or  Helios,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  his 
sister  should  be  regarded  as  Selene  or  the  moon, 
and  accordingly  the  Greek  Artemis  is,  at  least  in 
later  times,  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  Hence 
Artemis  is  represented  in  love  with  the  fair  youth 
Endymion,  whom  she  kissed  in  his  sleep,  but  this 
legend  properly  relates  to  Selene  or  the  Moon,  and 
is  foreign  to  the  character  of  Artemis,  who,  as  we 
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have  observed,  was  a  goddcu  unmoved  by  love.  — 
2.  The  A  readiam  A  rtemi$  is  a  goddess  of  the  nymphs, 
and  was  worshipped  as  such  in  Arcadia  in  very  early 
times.  She  hunted  with  her  nymphs  on  the  Ar- 
cadian mountains,  and  her  chariot  was  draw  n  by 
4  stags  with  golden  antlers.  There  was  no  con- 
nection between  the  Arcadian  Artemis  and  Apollo. 
—  3.  The  Tumrian  Artemis.  The  worship  of  this 
goddess  was  connected,  at  least  in  early  times,  with 
human  sacrifices.  According  to  the  Greek  legend 
there  was  in  Tanris  a  goddess,  whom  the  Greeks 
for  some  reason  identified  with  their  own  Artemis, 
and  to  whom  all  strangers  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Tauria  were  sacrificed.  Iphigenla  and  Orestes 
brought  her  image  from  thence,  and  landed  at 
Brauron  in  Attica,  whence  the  goddess  derived  the 
same  of  Brauron  ia.  The  Brauronian  Artemis  was 
worshipped  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter 
place  the  boys  were  scourged  at  her  altar  till  it  was 
besprinkled  with  their  blood.  This  cruel  ceremony 
was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lycurpus, 
instead  of  the  human  sacrifices  which  had  until 
then  been  offered  to  her.  Iphigenia,  who  was  at 
first  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  and  who  then 
became  her  priestess,  was  afterwards  identified  with 
the  goddess,  who  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of 
Greece,  as  at  Hermione,  under  the  name  of  Iphi- 
genia. Som>>  traditions  stated  that  Artemis  made 
Iphigenia  immortal,  in  the  character  of  Hecate,  the 

goddess  of  the  moon.  —  4.  Ti>e  Ephesian  A  rtemis, 
was  a  divinity  totally  distinct  from  the  Greek  god- 
dess of  the  same  name.  She  seems  to  have  been 
the  personification  of  the  fructifying  and  all-nourish- 
ing powers  of  nature.  She  was  an  ancient  Asiatic 
divinity  whose  worship  the  Greeks  found  esta- 
blished in  Ionia,  when  they  settled  there,  and  to 
whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Artemis.  Her  ori- 
ginal character  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact, 
that  her  priests  were  eunuchs,  and  that  her  image 
in  the  magnificent  temple  of  Ephesus  represented 
her  with  many  breasts  (woXv/uurrbs).  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  Greek  Artemis  in  works  of  art 
are  different  according  as  she  is  represented  either 
as  a  huntress,  or  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  As 
the  huntress,  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  has  small 
hips  ;  her  forehead  is  high,  her  eyes  glancing 
freoly  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up,  with  a  few  lick  s 
floating  down  her  neck  ;  her  breast  is  covered, 
and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  are  naked,  the  rest 
being  covered  by  the  chlamys.  Her  attributes 
are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or  a  spear,  stags, 
and  dogs.  As  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  she  wears 
a  long  robe  which  reaches  down  to  her  feet,  a  veil 
covers  her  head,  and  above  her  forehead  rises  the 
crescent  of  the  moon.  In  her  hand  she  often  ap- 
pears holding  a  torch.  The  Romans  identified  their 
goddess  Diana  with  the  Greek  Artemis. 

Artemisia  £  Apr  tfuoia).  L  Daughter  of  Lyg- 
damis,  and  queen  of  Halicamassus  in  Caria,  accom- 
panied Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  with  5 
ships,  and  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  (a,c  480) 
greatly  distinguished  herself  by  her  prudence  and 
courage,  for  which  she  was  afterwards  highly  ho- 
noured by  the  Persian  king.  —  2.  Daughter  of 
Hecatomnus,  and  sister,  wife,  and  successor  of  the 
Carian  prince  Mausolus,  reigned  R.  c.  352 — 350. 
She  is  renowned  in  history  for  her  extraordinary 
grief  at  the  death  of  her  husband  Mausolus.  She 
is  said  to  have  mixed  his  ashes  in  her  daily  drink  ; 
and  to  perpetuate  his  memory  she  built  at  Hali- 
cnnuiMUS  the  celebrated  monument.  Mausoleum 


which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  7  wonders  of  th* 
world,  and  whose  name  subsequently  became  the 
generic  term  for  any  splendid  sepulchral  monument. 

Artemislum  {,Kprtplotw\  properly  a  temple  of 
Artemis.  L  A  tract  of  country  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Euboea, opposite  Magnesia, so  called  from  the  temple 
of  Artemis  belonging  to  the  town  of  Hestiaea  :  off 
this  coast  the  Greeks  defeated  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
B.  c.  480.  —  2.  A  promontory  of  Caria  near  the 
gulf  Glaucus,  so  called  from  the  temple  of  Artemis 
in  its  neighbourhood, 

Artemlta  ('A/>t«>Jto).  — L  (Mercian  f)  a  city 
on  the  Sillas,  in  the  district  of  Apolloniatis  in 
Assyria.  —  2.  A  city  of  Great  Armenia,  S.  of  the 
lake  Arsissa. 

Artemon  {'kpriutev),  a  Lacedaemonian,  built 
the  military  engines  for  Pericles  in  his  war  against 
Samoa  in  B.  c.  441.  —  There  were  also  several 
writers  of  this  name,  whose  works  are  lost 

M.  ArtOliuf,  a  physician  at  Rome,  was  the 
friend  and  physician  of  Augustus,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  his  campaign  against  Brutus  and  Cassias, 
B.  c.  42.  He  was  drowned  at  sea  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Actiuro,  31. 

Arverni,  a  Gallic  people  in  Aqnitania  in  tha 
country  of  the  M.  Cebenna,  in  the  modern  A*~ 
r*ryn«.  In  early  times  they  were  the  most 
powerful  people  in  the  S.  of  Gaul :  they  were 
defeated  by  Domitins  Ahenobarbus  and  Fabius 
Maximus  in  B.C.  121,  but  still  possessed  consider- 
rable  power  in  the  time  of  Caesar  (58).  Their  ca- 
pital was  Nemossus,  also  named  Augustonernetum 
or  Arverni  on  the  Et&ver  (AUier),  with  a  citadel, 
called  at  least  in  the  middle  ages  Claras  Mons, 
whence  the  name  of  the  modern  town,  CUrmonL 

Arylna,  a  cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  gens,  borne 
by  several  of  the  Cornelii,  of  whom  the  most  im- 
portant was  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina,  consul 
B.C.  343  and  322,  and  dictator  320.  He  com- 
manded the  Roman  armies  against  the  Samnitea, 
whom  he  defeated  in  several  battles. 

Aruns,  an  Etruscan  word,  was  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  a  proper  name,  but  perhaps  signified  a 
younger  son  in  general.  — L  Younger  brother  of 
Lucumo,  Le.  L.  Tarquinius Priscus.— 2.  Younger 
brother  of  L.  Tarquinius  Superbus,  was  murdered 
by  his  wife.  —  3.  Younger  son  of  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus, fell  in  combat  with  Brutus.  — 4.  Son  of 
Porsena,  fell  in  battle  before  Aricia.— 6.  Of  Clu- 
sium,  invited  the  Gauls  across  the  Alps. 

Aruntltu.  [Arruntiua.] 

Arusianus,  Messus  or  Messina,  a  Roman  gram, 
marian,  lived  about  a.  d.  450,  and  wrote  a  Latin 
phrase-book,  entitled  Quadriga,  vel  Kxempla  Elo~ 
cutionum  or  KtraiVib,  Salluetio,  Termtioy  et  Cieertm* 
j>er  Idem  digetta.  It  is  called  Qundngn  from  its 
being  composed  from  4  authors.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Lindemann,  in  his  Corpus  QrammaHeonm 
Latin.  voL  i.  p.  199. 

Arx&ta  ('Af^dra:  NakAivan\  the  capital  of 
Great  Armenia,  before  the  building  of  Artaxata, 
lay  lower  down  upon  the  Araxes,  on  the  confines  of 
Media. 

Aryandes  (* ApudVSijr),  a  Persian,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Cambyses  governor  of  Egypt,  but  waa 
put  to  death  by  Darius,  because  he  coined  silver 
money  of  the  purest  metal,  in  imitation  of  the  gold 
money  of  that  monarch. 

Axycanda  ('A#wcay8a),  a  small  town  of  Lycta, 
E.  of  Xanthus,  on  the  river  Arycandas,  a  tributary 
of  the  Limyrus. 
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ARZANEXK. 


ASCURIS. 


Arzanene  (%Ap(etvnrfi)y  a  district  of  Armenia 
Major,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  W. 
by  the  Nymphius,  and  containing  in  it  the  lake 
Anrfne  CApow^ :  Erxai).  It  formed  part  of 
Gordtbnx. 

Arxen  <>r  -is,  or  Atranutiin  (*Ap^fi»,  *A/>fej, 
' At pdrovrfry :  Erxeroum),  a  strong  fortress  in  Great 
Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  A  raxes,  founded  in  the  5th  century. 

Asaei  ('A*o*ot),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais  (Don). 

Asander  {Ktrarhpoi).  L  Son  of  Philotas,  bro- 
ther of  Parmenion,and  one  of  the  generals  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  After  the  death  of  Alexander  in 
323  be  obtained  Caria  for  bis  satrapy,  and  took  an 
active  pan  in  the  wars  which  followed.  He  joined 
Ptolemy  and  Cassander  in  their  league  against 
Antigonus,  but  was  defeated  by  Antigonus  in  313. 
—  2.  A  general  of  P  ham  aces  II.,  king  of  Bos- 
porus. He  put  Phamaces  to  death  in  47,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  by  Julius  Caesar,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  kingdom.  But  Caesar  con l erred  the 
kingdom  npon  Miihndatcs  of  Pergamus,  with  whom 
Asander  carried  on  war.  Augustus  afterwards 
confirmed  Asander  in  the  sovereignty. 

Asbystae  ('AfffiiWcu),  a  Libyan  people,  m  the 
N.  of  Cyrenaica.    Their  country  was  called  'A<r- 

A  sea  CKtnt*\  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Aacalabus,  son  of  Misme,  respecting  whom  the 
same  story  is  told,  which  we  also  find  related  of 
Aaaa,  son  of  Metanlra.    [Abar.  No.  1.] 

Ascalaphua  ('A<r*dAa$os).  L  Son  of  Ares  and 
Astyoche,  led,  with  his  brother  Ialmenus,  the  Mi- 
nyans  of  Orchomenos  against  Troy,  and  was  slain 
by  Delphobus.  —  2.  Son  of  Acheron  and  Gorgyra 
or  Orphne.  When  Persephone  was  in  the  lower 
world,  and  Pluto  gave  her  permission  to  return  to 
the  upper,  provided  she  had  not  eaten  anything, 
Avralaphas  declared  that  she  bad  eaten  part  of  a 
pomegranate.  Demeter  punished  him  by  burying 
him  under  a  huge  stone,  and  when  this  stone  was 
subsequently  removed  by  Hercules,  Persephone 
o m.g*d  him  into  an  owl  (acxdAa^of),  by  sprink- 
ling him  with  water  from  the  nver  Phlegethon. 

Atffllftll  (*A/riraA«»v :  *AaKa\atytlrns  :  Aikaldn), 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  on  the 
coast  of  Palestine,  between  Azotus  and  Gaza. 

A*csnU(^  'Aexayla  Af/uni).  L  (Lake  of  Izmk\ 
in  Hithynia,  a  great  fresh-water  lake,  at  the  E. 
end  of  which  stood  the  city  of  Nicaea  (Iznik).  The 
surrounding  district  was  also  called  A  scan  ia.  — 2. 
(Ijakt  of  Burdur),  a  salt-water  lake  on  the  borders 
r.f  Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  which  supplied  the  neigh- 
bouring country  with  salt. 

Aacanlna  (*A«r*dV»©i),  wn  oi  Aeneas  by  Crcnsa. 
According  to  some  traditions,  Ascanias  remained 
in  Asia  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  reigned  either 
at  Troy  itself  or  at  some  other  town  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. According  to  other  accounts  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Italy.  Other  traditions  again 
gave  the  name  of  Ascanius  to  the  son  of  Aeneas 
and  Larinia.  Livy  states  that  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Ascanius  was  too  young  to  undertake  the 
government,  and  that  after  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  he  left  Lavinium  in  the  hands  of 
bis  mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longa.  Here 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Silvius.  Some  writers 
relate  that  Ascanius  was  also  called  II us  or  Julus. 
The  gens  Julia  at  Rome  traced  its  origin  from 
Julus  or  Ascanius. 


AscTburglnm  {Anbury  near  A/ors),  an  ancient 
place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  founded,  ac- 
cording to  fable,  by  Ulysses. 

Ascli  (oVkum,  i.  e.  thadowlw),  a  term  applied 
to  the  people  living  about  the  Equator,  between  the 
tropics,  who  have,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  the 
sun  in  their  zenith  at  noon,  when  consequently 
erect  objects  can  cast  no  shadow. 

Aacltpiadae,  the  reputed  descendants  of  Aes- 
culapius* [Absculapiuh.] 

Asclipladea  OA<r«A»r»idoijf).  L  A  lyric  poet 
who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  metre  called  after 
him  (Afetrum  Atciepiadcum),  but  of  whose  life  no 
particulars  are  recorded.— 8.  OfTragilus  in  Thrace, 
a  contemporary  and  disciple  of  Isocrates,  about  B.  c 
360,  wrote  a  work  called  Tpeeytp&ovmra  in  6  books, 
being  an  explanation  of  the  subjects  of  the  Greek 
tragedies,*— 3.  Of  Myrlea  in  Bithynia,  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  century  a.  c?  wrote  several  grammatical 
works.  — 4.  There  were  a  great  many  physicians 
of  this  name,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  a 
native  of  Bithynia,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  b.  c,  where  he  acquired 
a  great  reputation  by  his  successful  cures.  Nothing 
remains  of  his  writings  but  a  few  fragments  pub- 
lished by  Guropert,  AadepiadU  Bithyni  Fragmenta^ 
Vinar.  17.94. 

Asclepioddrua  (*A(ricAtrri<5owpot).  1.  A  general 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  afterwards  made  satrap  of 
Persia  by  Antigonus,  &  c.  317.  —  2.  A  celebrated 
Athenian  painter,  a  contemporary  of  Apellca. 

AscloplUfl.  [ASRCULAPH'S.] 

Q.  AscSnlus  Pedianus,  a  Roman  grammarian, 

bom  at  Patavium  (Padua),  about  B.  c  2,  lost  his 
sight  in  his  73rd  year  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
and  died  in  his  85th  year  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian.  His  most  important  work  was  a  Commentary 
on  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  and  we  still  possess  frag- 
ments of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Divinatio,  the 
first  2  speeches  against  Verres,  and  a  portion  of 
the  third,  the  speeches  for  Cornelius  (i.  ii.),  the 
speech  In  toga  Candida,  for  Scaurus,  against  Piso, 
and  for  Milo.  They  are  written  in  very  pure  lan- 
guage, and  refer  chiefly  to  points  of  history  and 
antiquities,  great  pains  being  bestowed  on  the 
illustration  of  those  constitutional  forms  of  the  se- 
nate, the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts  of 
justice,  which  were  fast  falling  into  oblivion  under 
the  empire.  This  character,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  the  notes  on  the  Verrine  orations,  which 
were  probably  written  by  a  later  grammarian. 
Edited  in  the  5th  volume  of  Cicero's  works  by 
Orelli  and  Baiter.  There  is  a  valuable  essay  on 
Ascanius  by  Madvig,  Hafniae,  1828. 

Ascordua,  a  river  in  Macedonia,  which  rises  in 
M.  Olympus  and  flows  between  Agassa  and  Dium 
into  the  Thermaic  gulf. 

As  era  ('Aaxfia:  'AffKpaTot),  a  town  in  Roeotia 
on  M.  Helicon,  where  Hesiod  resided,  who  had 
removed  thither  with  his  father  from  Cyme  ia 
Aeolis,  and  who  is  therefore  called  Atcraeux. 

Azculum.  L  Picenum  (Asculinus.  A$toJt\ 
the  chief  town  of  Picenum  and  a  Roman  munici- 
piuni,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  SociaJ 
War  (a,  c  89),  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  —  2. 
Apiilum  (Asculinus :  A$eoli  di  Satricmo),  a  town  of 
Apulia  in  Daunia  on  the  confines  of  Samnium, 
near  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  Pyrrbus, 
B.  c.  279. 

Ascuris  (Ezero),  a  lake  in  M.  Olympus  in 

Perrbaebia  in  Thcssaly,  near  Lapathus 
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96  ASDRUBAL. 

Asdrubal.  [Habbrubal.] 

Asia  (ij  'A<r«a),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  not  far 
trora  Megalopolis. 

Aselllo,  P.  Sempronlos,  tribune  of  the  soldiers 
under  P.  Scipio  Africanui  at  Numantia,  b.  c.  133, 
wmte  a  Roman  history  from  the  Punic  wars  in- 
clusive to  the  times  of  the  Gracchi. 

Asellus,  Tib.  Claudius,  a  Roman  eques,  was 
deprived  of  his  horse  by  Scipio  Africanus  Minor, 
when  censor,  B.  c.  14*2,  and  in  his  tribuneship  of 
the  plebs  in  139  accused  Scipio  African u*  before 
tbe  people. 

Ada  ('A?fa),  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
wife  of  Iapetus,  and  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
and  Epimetheus.  According  to  some  traditions, 
the  contiaent  of  Asia  derived  its  name  from  her. 

Asia  ('Atria:  'A<rufa,  -tar6t,  «frnjJ,  -aruc6s : 
Ana),  also  in  the  poets  Alls  ('«r(s),  one  of  the  3 
great  divisions  which  the  ancients  made  of  the 
known  world.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name 
is  of  Greek  or  Eastern  origin  ;  but,  in  either  case, 
it  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Greeks  for 
the  W.  part  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  plains 
watered  by  the  river  Cayster,  where  the  Ionian 
colonists  first  settled  ;  and  thence,  as  their  geogra- 
phical knowledge  advanced,  they  extended  it  to 
the  whole  country  E.,  N.E-,  and  S.E.  The  first 
knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed  of  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea  dates  before  the 
earliest  historical  records.  The  legends  respecting 
the  Argonautic  and  the  Trojan  expeditions,  and  other 
mythical  stories,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  allusions 
to  commercial  and  other  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  on  the  other 
hand,  indicate  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  tbe 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity  of  the  BUck  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  This  knowledge  wa«t  improved  and  increased 
by  the  colonization  of  the  W.,  N.,  and  S.  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  by  the  relations  into  which  these 
Greek  colonies  were  brought,  first  with  the  Lydian, 
and  then  with  the  Persian  empires,  so  that,  in  the 
middle  of  tbe  5th  century  B.  a,  Herodotus  was  able 
to  give  a  pretty  complete  description  of  the  Peisian 
empire,  and  some  imperfect  accounts  of  the  parts 
beyond  it ;  while  some  knowledge  of  S.  Asia  was 
obtained  by  way  of  Egypt ;  and  its  N.  regions, 
with  their  wandering  tribes,  formed  the  subject  of 
marvellous  stories  which  tbe  traveller  beard  from 
the  Greek  colonists  on  the  N.  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  conquests  of  Alexander,  besides  the 
I«raonal  acquaintance  which  they  enabled  the 
Greeks  to  form  with  those  province*  of  the  Persian 
empire  hitherto  only  known  to  them  by  report, 
extended  tbeir  knowledge  over  the  regions  watered 
by  the  Indus  and  Its  4  great  tributaries  (the  Pun- 
jab and  Sdnde)  ;  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus 
and  the  shores  between  its  mouth  and  tbe  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  were  explored  by  Nearchus  ;  and 
some  further  knowledge  was  gained  of  the  nomad 
tribes  which  roamed  (as  they  still  do)  over  the 
vast  steppes  of  Central  Asia  by  the  attempt  of 
Alexander  to  penetrate  on  tbe  N.E.  beyond  the 
Jaxartes  (Sihoun)  ;  while,  on  all  points,  the  Greeks 
were  placed  in  advanced  positions  from  which  to 
acquire  further  information,  especially  at  Alexan- 
dria, whither  voyager*  constantly  brought  accounts 
of  the  shores  of  Arabia  and  India,  an  far  as  the  is- 
land of  Taprobane,  and  even  beyond  this,  to  the 
Malay  peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Cochin  China. 
On  the  K.  and  N.  the  wars  and  commerce  of  the 


ASIA. 

Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  carried  Greek  knowledge 
of  Asia  no  further,  except  in  the  direction  of  India 
to  a  small  extent,  bnt  of  course  more  acquaintance 
was  gained  with  the  countries  already  subdued, 
until  the  conquests  of  the  Parthians  shut  out  the 
Greeks  Irom  the  country  E.  of  the  Tigris- valley  ; 
a  limit  which  the  Romans,  in  their  turn,  were 
never  able  to  pass.  They  poshed  their  arms,  bow- 
ever,  further  N.  than  the  Greeks  had  done,  inte 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  they  gained  in- 
formation of  a  great  caravan  route  between  India 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  through  Ractria, 
and  of  another  commercial  track  leading  over  Cen- 
tral Asia  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  Seres.  This 
brief  sketch  will  show  that  all  the  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  respecting  Asia 
was  confined  to  the  countries  which  slope  down 
S. -wards  from  the  great  mountain-chain  formed  by 
the  Caucasus  and  its  prolongation  beyond  the  Cas- 
pian to  the  Himalayas :  of  the  vast  elevated  steppe* 
between  these  mountains  and  the  central  range  of 
the  Altai  (from  which  the  N.  regions  of  Siberia 
again  slope  down  to  the  Arctic  Ocean)  they  only 
knew  that  they  were  inhabited  by  nomad  tribea, 
except  the  country  directly  N.  of  A  nan  a,  where 
the  Persian  empire  had  extended  beyond  the 
mountain-chain,  and  where  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactria  had  been  subsequently  established.  —  Tbe 
notions  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  sixe  and  form 
of  Asia  were  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  what 
has  been  stated.  Distances  computed  from  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers  are  always  exaggerated  ;  and 
hence  the  S.  part  of  the  continent  was  supposed  to 
extend  much  further  to  the  E.  than  it  really  doee 
(about  60°  of  long,  too  much,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy), while  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  parts,  which 
were  quite  unknown,  much  too  small  an  extent  was 
assigned.  However,  all  the  ancient  geographers, 
except  Pliny,  agreed  in  considering  it  tbe  largest 
of  the  3  divisions  of  the  world,  and  all  believed  it 
to  be  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  with  the  curious 
exception  of  Ptolemy,  who  recurred  to  the  early 
notion,  which  we  find  in  the  poets,  that  the  E. 
parts  of  Asia  and  the  S.E.  parts  of  Africa  were 
united  by  land  whicfarenclosed  the  Indian  Ocean  on 
the  E.  and  S.  The  different  opinions  about  the 
boundaries  of  Asia  on  the  side  of  Africa  are  men- 
tioned under  A  prica  :  on  the  side  of  Europe  the 
boundary  was  formed  by  the  river  Tanais  (Dom\ 
the  Pal  us  Maeotis  (Sea  of  Azof)*  Pontus  E 
(Blade  Sea),  Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora),  and 
the  Aegean  (Archipelago).  —  The  most  general 
division  of  Asia  was  into  2  parts,  which  were 
different  at  different  times,  and  known  by  different 
names.  To  the  earliest  Greek  colonists  the  river 
Halys,  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Lydian  kingdom, 
formed  a  natural  division  between  Upper  and 
Lover  Aria  (tJ  &Vw  'A.,  or  tA  aVw  'A*ii?s,  and  i# 
adrv  *A^  or  rd  *dVo#  T-fjr  'Ao/ijs,  or  'A.  if  irrot 
"AXvot  lrarafiov)  ;  and  afterwards  the  Euphrates 
was  adopted  as  a  more  natural  boundary.  Another 
division  was  made  by  the  Taurus  into  A.  intra 
Taurum,  i.  e.  the  part  of  Asia  N.  and  N. W.  of  tbe 
Taurus,  and  A.  ertra  Tanrum,  all  the  rest  of  the 
continent  ('A.  irros  tow  Tavpov,  and  *A.  faros  rev 
Tavpov).  The  division  ultimately  adopted,  but 
apparently  not  till  the  4th  century  of  our  era,  was 
that  of  A.  At ajar  and  A.  Minor.  —  L  Asia  Major 
('A.  if  urydXij)  was  the  part  of  the  continent  E,  of 
the  Tanais,  the  Euxine,  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Euxine  at  Trapexiu  (JYe/iumd)  to  the 
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Gulf  of  Ttsus.  and  the  Mediterranean :  thus  it  in- 
cluded the  countries  of  Sarmatics  Asiatica  with  all 
the  Scythian  tribes  to  the  E-,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Al- 
bania, Armenia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Rahvlonia,  Meso- 
potamia, Assyria,  Media,  Susiana,  Penis,  Ariana. 
Hyrrania,  Margiana,  Ractriana,  Sogdiana,  India, 
the  land  of  the  Sinae  and  Serica ;  respecting  which, 
aee  the  several  articles.  —  2.  Asia  Minor  ('A<r»'o  if 
u«rpd  :  Anatolia),  was  the  peninsula  on  the  extreme 
W.  of  Asia,  bounded  by  the  Euxine,  Aegean,  and 
Mediterranean  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S. ;  and  on  the 
E.  by  the  mountains  on  the  W.  of  the  upper  course 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  was  for  the  most  part  a  fer- 
tile coantry,  intersected  with  mountains  and  rivers, 
abounding  in  minerals,  possessing  excellent  har- 
bours, and  peopled,  from  the  earliest  known  period, 
by  a  variety  of  tribes  from  Asia  and  from  Europe. 
For  particulars  respecting  the  country,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  separate  articles  upon  the  pan* 
into  which  it  was  divided  by  the  later  Creeks, 
namely,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  on  the  W.,  Ly- 
cia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  on  the  S.  ;  Rithynia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Pontua,  on  the  E.  ;  and  Pluygia, 
Pisidia,  Oaiatia,  and  Cappadocia,  in  the  centre : 
see  also  the  articles Tboa a,  Abolia,Ionia,Doria, 
Ltcaomia,  Pbruamur,  Halts,  Sangariu8,Tain 
aca,  Ac.  —  3.  Asia  Propria  ('A  if  liltn  waAou- 
P**H\  or  simply  Asia,  the  Roman  province,  formed 
oat  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans  by  ATTAr.ua  III.(b.c. 
1 30),  and  the  Greek,  cities  on  the  W.  coast,  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  with  Rhodes.  It  included  the 
districts  of  Mysia,  uydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia;  and 
w»s  governed  at  firt  by  propraetors,  afterwards  by 
proconsuls.  Und.  '  Constamine  the  Great,  a  new 
division  was  mad.  and  Asia  only  extended  along 
the  coast  from  the  Prom.  Lectum  to  the  month  of 
the  Maaander. 

Asinlms  (*A<rf*a*©» :  Hume  di  Noto  or  Frtd- 
4o  *),  a  river  on  the  E.  side  of  Sicily,  on  which  the 
Athenians  were  defeated  by  the  Syracnaana,  B.  c 
413:  the  Syracusans  celebrated  here  an  annual 
festival  called  Arinaria, 

Aslna  {%A<rlyv :  'Ao-iraZot).  L  A  town  in  l^a- 
cooica  on  the  coast  between  Taenarum  and  Gy- 
thium.—  8.  A  town  in  Argolis,  W.  of  Hermione, 
was  built  by  the  Dry  opes,  who  were  driven  out  of 
the  town  by  the  Argives  after  the  first  Messenian 
war.  and  built  No.  3.— 8.  tSaraixaV),  an  important 
town  in  Messenia,  near  the  Promontory  Acritaa, 
on  the  M^enian  gulf,  which  was  hence  also  called 
the  Asinaean  gulf. 

Asinla  Gens,  plebeian,  came  from  Teate,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Marrucini ;  and  the  first  person 
of  the  name  mentioned  is  Herius  Asinius,the  leader 
of  the  Marrucini  in  the  Marsic  war,  B.  c.  »0.  The 
Asinii  are  given  under  their  surnames,  Gallub 
and  PoLLia 

Aslas  (*Ao-iof).  1.  Son  of  Hyrtacus  of  Arisbe, 
and  father  of  A  cam  as  and  Phaenops,  an  ally  of  the 
Trojans,  slain  by  Id  omen  mis.  —  2.  Son  of  Dymas 
and  brother  of  Hecuba,  whose  form  Apollo  assumed 
when  he  roused  Hector  to  fight  against  Patroclus. 
—  3.  Of  Samoa,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  poets, 
lived  probably  about  B.  c  700.  He  wrote  epic 
and  elejriac  poems,  which  have  perished  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments. 

Asmiraea,  a  district  and  city  of  Serica  in  the  N. 
of  Asia,  near  mountains  called  Asmiraei  Montes, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  Altai  range,  and  the 
city  to  be  Kkanal,  in  the  centre  of  Chinese  Tartary. 
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AsOpnS  fAtranror).  1.  (lia*Uiknt\  a  river  in 
Peloponnesus  rises  near  Phlius,  and  flows  through 
the  Sicyonian  territory  into  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
Asopua,  the  god  of  this  river,  was  son  of  Ocean  us 
and  Tethys,  husband  of  Metope,  and  father  o 
Evadne,  Kuboea,  and  Aegina,  each  of  whom  was 
therefore  called  A  topis  (  Aaorrls).  When  Zeus 
carried  off  Aegina,  Aesopus  attempted  to  fight 
with  him,  but  he  was  smitten  by  the  thunderbolt 
of  Zeus,  and  from  that  time  the  bed  of  the  river 
contained  pieces  of  charcoal.  By  Aegina  Asopus 
became  the  grandfather  of  Aeacus,  who  is  there- 
fore called  Asapiadct.  —  2.  (Asopo),  a  river  in 
Boeotia,  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  the  territory  of 
Plataeae,  flows  through  the  S.  of  Boeotia,  and  falls 
into  the  Euboean  sea  near  Delphinium  in  Attica. 
—  8.  A  river  in  Phlhiotis  in  Thessaly,  rises  in 
M.  Oeta,  and  flows  into  the  Maliac  gulf  neat 
Thermopylae.  —  4.  A  river  in  Phrygia,  flows  past 
Laodicea  into  the  Lycua— •  5.  A  town  in  Laconics 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf. 

Aspadana  ('A<nro3oVo :  Ispahan?),  a  town  of 
the  district  Paraetacene  in  Persia. 

Aaparagium  (Iscarpar),  a  town  in  the  terri 
tory  of  Dyrrhachium  in  Illyria. 

Aspasia  (*Affir*r(a).  1.  The  elder,  of  Miletus 
daughter  of  Axiochus,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  Hetaerae  (see  Diet,  of  Antiq.  t.  v.),  came  to 
reside  at  Athens,  and  there  gained  and  fixed  the 
affections  of  Pericles,  not  more  by  her  beauty  than 
by  her  high  mental  accomplishments.  Having 
parted  with  his  wife,  Pericles  attached  himself  to 
Atpasia  during  the  rest  of  his  life  as  closely  as  was 
allowed  by  the  law,  which  forbade  marriage  with  a 
foreign  woman  nnder  severe  penalties.  The  enemies 
of  Pericles  accused  Aspasia  of  impiety  (do-ffrfa), 
and  it  required  all  the  personal  influence  of  Pericles, 
who  defended  her,  and  his  most  earnest  entreaties 
and  tears,  to  procure  her  acquittal.  The  house  of 
Aspasia  was  the  centre  of  the  best  literary  and 
philosophical  society  of  Athens,  and  was  frequented 
even  by  Socrates.  On  the  death  of  Pericles  (a  c 
429),  Aspasia  is  said  to  have  attached  herself  to 
one  Lysicles,  a  dealer  in  cattle,  and  to  have  made 
him  by  her  instructions  a  first-rate  orator.  The 
son  of  Pericles  by  Aspasia  was  legitimated  by  a 
special  decree  of  the  people,  and  took  his  fathers 
name.— 2.  The  Younger,  a  Phocaean,  daughter  of 
Hermotimus,  was  the  favourite  concubine  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger,  who  called  her  Aspasia  alter  the 
mistress  of  Pericles,  her  previous  name  having  been 
Milto.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus  at  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa  (a  c  401 ),  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  who  likewise  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  her.  When  Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes,  was  ap- 
pointed successor  to  the  throne,  he  asked  his  father 
to  surrender  Aspasia  to  him.  The  request  could 
not  be  refused  as  coming  from  the  king  elect ; 
Artaxerxea,  therefore,  gave  her  up ;  but  he  soon 
after  took  her  away  again,  and  made  her  a  priestess 
of  s  temple  at  Ecbatana,  where  strict  celibacy  war 
requisite. 

AapasIL  [Asm] 

Aspaslus  ('AowsVior).  1.  A  peripatetic  philo» 
sopher,  lived  about  A.  O.  80,  and  wrote  commentaries 
on  most  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  A  portion  of 
his  commentaries  on  the  Nicocachean  Ethics  is 
still  preserved.  —  2.  Of  Byblas,  a  Greek  sophist, 
lived  about  a.  D.  180,  and  wrote  commentaries  on 
Demosthenes  and  Aeschines,  of  which  a  few  ex- 
tracts are  preserved. 
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Aipendus  (^Acwevbos :  *A<nr<V8tor,  Aspendins : 
Daskuskkekr  or  ManaugtU\  a  strong  and  flourishing 
city  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  small  navigable  river 
Eurymedon,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  from  its 
mouth  :  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Argives. 

Asper,  Aemilloj,  a  Roman  grammarian,  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  and  Virgil,  must 
be  distinguished  from  another  grammarian,  usually 
called  Asper  Junior,  the  author  of  a  small  work 
entitled  Art  Grammatica,  printed  in  the  Grammat. 
Lot  AuctortMi  by  Putschius,  Hanov.  1605. 

Asphalti tea  Lacus  or  Mare  Mortuum  {'Aa<t>a\- 
tIth  or  ZoSo/utis  A<>»tj,  or  ^  b&Kao<ra  j  *«rpa), 
the  great  salt  and  bituminous  lake  in  the  S.E.  of 
Palestine,  which  receives  the  water  of  the  Jordan. 
It  has  no  visible  outlet,  and  its  surface  is  consi- 
derably below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  tales  about  fish  not  living  in  it  and  birds 
dropping  down  dead  as  they  fly  over  it,  are  now 
proved  to  be  fabulous. 

Aspli  or  Aspasli  (*Affir<ot,  'A<nrdV«©«),  an  Indian 
tribe,  in  the  district  of  the  Paroparaisadae,  between 
the  rivers  Chocs  (Kama)  and  Indus,  in  the  N.E. 
•f  Afghanistan  and  the  N.W.  of  the  Punjab. 

Aapii  (*A<nris).  X.  Clypea  (Klibiah),  a  city 
en  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  near  the  N.E. 
point  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  founded  by 
Agathocles,  and  taken  in  the  first  Punic  War  by 
the  Romans,  who  called  it  Clypea,  the  translation 
of  'Atnrii.  —  2.  (Marta-Zafrani  Ru.),  in  the 
African  Tripoli  tana,  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  the  Great  Syrtis.— 8.  [  AacoNNsauB.] 

Aspledon  ^A<mhrfc4>v  \ '  A<nrKnt6wios) ,  or  8ple- 
don,  a  town  of  the  Minyae  in  Boeotia  on  the  river 
Melas,  near  Orchomenus  ;  built  by  the  mythical 
Aspledon,  son  of  Poseidon  and  Mid  (a. 

Assa  ("Aaaa :  'Autraioi),  a  town  in  Chalcidice 
in  Macedonia,  on  the  Singitic  gulf. 

Assaceni  ('A<Tcra»o)foi ),  an  Indian  tribe,  in  the 
district  of  the  Paropamisadae,  between  the  rivers 
Copheii  (Cabool)  and  Indus,  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
Punjab. 

Assar&cus  ('Aoadpanos),  king  of  Troy,  son  of 
Tros,  father  of  Capys,  grandfather  of  Anchises,  and 
great-grandfather  of  Aeneas.    Hence  the  Romans, 
a*  descendants  of  Aeneas,  are  called  domut  A  sua 
rod  (Virg.  Aen.  L  284). 

Assesus  ('Aacrneds),  a  town  of  Ionia  near  Mi- 
letus, with  a  temple  of  Athena  sumamed  'Aovyota. 

Audrut  (' Aff a »p6s  or 'Aaaoiptof :  '  AcrattpTvos : 
A$aro\  a  small  town  in  Sicily  between  Enna  and 
Agyrium. 

Aasns  CA<r<rof  i  *Aooutt%  'Acrtit :  At»Oy  Ru., 
near  Ber*m\  a  flourishing  city  in  the  Troad,  on 
the  Adramyttian  Gulf,  opposite  to  Lesbos:  after- 
wards  called  Apollonia:  the  birthplace  of  Clean  thes 

the  Stoic. 

Assyria  CAtravpla ;  'Aaatytot,  Assyrius :  Kur- 
iutan).  L  The  country  properly  so  called,  in  the 
narrowest  sense,  was  a  district  of  W.  Asia,  extend- 
ing along  the  E.  side  of  the  Tigris,  which  divided 
it  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  from  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  M. 
Niphates  and  M.  Zagrus,  which  separated  it  from 
Armenia  and  Media,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  Susiana. 
It  was  watered  by  several  streams,  flowing  into  the 
Tigris  from  the  E. ;  two  of  which,  the  Lycos  or 
Zabatus  (Great  Zah),  and  the  Caprus  or  Zabas  or 
Anzabas  ( Little Z<ib),  divided  the  country  into  three 
part* :  that  between  the  Upper  Tigris  and  the  Lycos 
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Assyria),  was  probably  the  most  ancient  seat  of  the 
monarchy,  and  contained  the  capital,  Nineveh  or 
Ninub:  that  between  the  Lycus  and  the  Capru*  was 
called  Adiabene :  and  the  part  S.E.  of  the  Caprus 
contained  the  districts  of  Apolloniatis  and  Sitlacenc. 
Another  division  into  districts,  given  by  Ptolemy, 
is  the  following:  Arrhapachitis,  Calacine,  Adiabene, 
A  Thelitis,  Apolloniatis  and  Sittacene.  —  8.  In  a 
wider  sense  the  name  was  applied  to  the  whole 
country  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
between  the  mountains  of  Armenia  on  the  N„  thoae 
of  Kurdistan  on  the  E.,  and  the  Arabian  Drwrt 
on  the  W.,  so  as  to  include,  besides  Assyria  Proper, 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  ;  nay,  there  is  some- 
times an  apparent  confusion  between  Assyria  and 
Syria,  which  gives  ground  for  the  supposition  that 
the  terms  were  originally  identical.  —  8.  By  a 
further  extension  the  word  is  used  to  designate  the 
Assyrian  Empire  in  its  widest  sense.  The  early 
history  of  this  great  monarchy  is  too  obscure  to  be 
given  here  in  any  detail  ;  and  indeed  it  is  only 
just  now  that  new  means  of  investigating  it  are 
being  acquired.  The  germ  of  this  empire  was  one 
of  the  first  great  states  of  which  we  have  any  re- 
cord, and  was  probably  a  powerful  and  civilised 
kingdom  as  early  as  Egypt.  Its  reputed  founder 
was  Ninus,  the  builder  of  the  capital  city  ;  and  in 
its  widest  extent  it  included  the  countries  juat 
mentioned,  with  Media,  Persis,  and  portions  of 
the  countries  to  the  E.  and  N.E.,  Armenia,  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  except  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  ;  and,  beyond  these  limits,  some  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  made  incursions  into  Arabia  and 
Egypt.  The  fruitless  expedition  of  Sennacherib 
against  the  latter  country  and  the  miraculous  de- 
struction of  bis  army  before  Jerusalem  (ac.  714), 
so  weakened  the  empire,  that  the  Medcs  revolted 
and  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  and  at  last,  in 
a.  c.  606,  the  governor  of  Babylonia  united  with 
Cyaxarce,  the  king  of  Media,  to  conquer  Assyria, 
which  was  divided  between  them,  Assyria  Proper 
falling  to  the  share  of  Media,  and  the  rest  of  the 
empire  to  Babylon.  The  Assyrian  king  and  all 
his  family  perished,  and  the  city  of  Ninas  was 
rased  to  the  ground.  [Com p.  Babylon  and  Ma- 
nia.] It  must  be  noticed  as  a  caution,  that  some 
writers  confound  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  em* 
pires  under  the  former  name. 

AaU  (Astensit).  L  (Asti  in  Piedmont),  an  in- 
land town  of  Liguria  on  the  Tanams,  a  Roman 
colony.  — 8.  (Mend*  Ada),  a  town  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  near  Gadea,  a  Roman  colony  with  the  sur- 
name Reaia. 

Aatabdraa  QhtrraSipas :  Atbarah  or  Tacazza) 
and  Astapua  (*Acrrd*ou$,  Bohr-el- A xak  or  Bit* 
Xde ),  two  rivers  of  Aethiopia,  having  their  sources 
in  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia^  and  uniting  in  about 
1 7°  N.  Lat  to  form  the  Nile.  The  land  enclosed 
by  them  was  the  island  of  MkruS. 

Alt&cua  f  AffTeuror),  father  of  Ismarus,  Leedea, 
Asnhodicus,  and  Melanippua. 

AJt&CUS  (*A<tt axov :  >Atrreur»n»o'»).  L  (Dra- 
<iome*tre\  a  city  of  Aearnania,  on  the  Achelous.— 
8.  A  celebrated  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  S.E.  corner 
of  the  Sinus  As/acenus  {'AaraKrjybs  u6\nos\  a  bay 
of  the  Propontis,  was  a  colony  from  Megara,  but 
afterwards  received  fresh  colonists  from  Athens, 
who  called  the  place  OUna  fO&fffa).  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Lysimachus,  but  rebuilt  onaneighhour- 
ing  site,  at  the  N.E  corner  of  the  culf,  by  Nico- 
medes  I.,  who  named  his  new  city  Nioombdla. 
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Aatlpa  ( Etirpx)y  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetlca. 

Astapui  [Astaboras.] 

Astartl.  [Aphrodite  and  Syria  Dka.] 

Aatelephus  (*Ao-r«A#e«»j),  a  river  of  Colchis, 
120  stadia  ( 12  geog.  miles)  S.  of  Sebastopolis. 

AsterlR  ('A<rr«pla),  daughter  of  the  Titan  Cocus 
and  Pho«bet  sister  of  Leto  (  Latona),  wife  of  Penes, 
and  mother  of  Hecate.  In  order  to  escape  the  em- 
braces of  Zens,  she  is  said  to  have  taken  the  form 
of  a  quail  (ortyc,  oprv(),and  to  have  thrown  herself 
down  from  heaven  into  the  sea,  where  she  was 
metamorphosed  into  the  island  Atteria  (the  island 
which  had  fallen  from  heaven  like  a  star),  or  Ortyyia, 
afterwards  called  Delos. 

Aaterion  or  Asterfuf  fAarspW  or  'A<rripiot). 
L  Son  of  Teu tamos,  and  king  of  the  Cretans,  mar- 
ried Euro  pa  after  she  had  been  carried  to  Crete  by 
Zeus,  and  brought  up  the  three  sons,  Minos,  Sar- 
pedon,  and  Rhadamanthys,  whom  she  had  by  the 
father  of  the  gods.  — 2.  Son  of  Cometes,  Pyremus, 
or  Priscus,  by  Antigone,  daughter  of  Pheres,  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts. 

AstSrit  or  Asterla  ('Acrspf  t,  'Airrtpla),  a  email 
is' and  between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia. 

Aaterlum  ('Arripto*),  a  town  in  Magnesia  in 
T  ii  * *  &  s*i  i  \ . 

Asteropaeui  ('Atrrtpovcuoi),  ton  of  Pelegon, 
leader  of  the  Paeon  iana,  and  an  ally  of  the  Trojans, 
was  slain  by  Achilles. 

Aftigi,  a  town  in  Hispania  Rtetica  on  the  river 
Singulis,  a  Roman  colony  with  the  surname  Att- 
fftifia  Firma. 

Astraea  ^  Acrpala\  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Themis,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Astraeiu  and 
Eos.  During  the  golden  age,  this  star-bright 
maiden  lived  on  earth  and  among  men,  whom  the 
blessed  ;  but  when  that  age  had  passed  away, 
Astraea,  who  tarried  longest  amongst  men,  with- 
drew, and  was  placed  among  the  stars,  where 
she  was  called  UaptUvot  or  Virgo.  Her  sister 
A34s  or  /Wictta,  left  the  earth  along  with  her 
(ad  super*  Astraea  rcccssit,  hoc  (I'mdtcUta)  comity 
Juv.  vi.  19). 

Attract!*  (*A0Tpo4«r),  a  Titan,  son  of  Crius  and 
Eurybia,  husband  of  Eos  (Aurora),  and  father  of 
the  winds  Zephyrus,  Boreaa,  and  Notus,  Eospborus 
(the  morning  star)  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Ovid  (M<*.  xiv.  545)  calls  the  winds  Astrati  (adj.) 
fratrtt,  the  "Astraean  brothers." 

Astura.  1.  (Ixt  Stmra),  a  river  in  Latium,  rises 
in  the  Alban  mountains,  and  flows  between  Antium 
and  Circeii  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  At  its  mouth 
it  formed  a  small  inland  with  a  town  upon  it,  also 
called  Astura  (7brre  <T  Arturu):  here  Cicero  had 
an  estate.  — 2.  (Eda),  a  river  in  Hispania  Tar- 
rar-uoensis,  flowing  into  the  Durius. 

Astures,  a  people  in  the  N.  W.  of  Spain, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Cantabri  and  Vaccaei, 
on  the  W.  by  the  Gallaeci,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Ocean,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  VettoDes,  thus  inha- 
biting the  modem  Astmrras  and  the  northern  part  of 
lyttm  and  VaUtuiolicL  They  contained  2*2  tribes  and 
240,000  freemen,  and  were  divided  into  the  Au- 
gustani  and  Transmootani,  the  former  of  whom 
dwelt  S.  of  the  mountains  as  far  as  the  Durius, 
and  the  latter  N.  of  the  mountains  down  to  the 
sea-coast  The  country  of  the  Asturea  was  moun- 
tain oas,  rich  in  minerals  and  celebrated  for  its 
horses:  the  people  themselves  were  rude  and  war- 
like. Their  chief  town  was  Asturica  Augusta 
(^rtsara). 
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Aity&ges  ^A<rrv4rpii\  son  of  Cyaxares,  last 

king  of  Media,  reigned  a.  c.  594 — 559.  Alarmed 
by  a  dream,  he  gave  his  daughter  Mandane  in 
marriage  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of  good  family. 
Another  dream  induced  him  to  send  Harpagus  to 
destroy  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  The  child, 
the  future  conqueror  of  the  Medes,  was  given  to  a 
herdsman  to  expose,  but  he  brought  it  up  as  his 
own.  Years  afterwards,  circumstances  occurred 
which  brought  the  young  Cyrus  under  the  notice  of 
Astyages,  who,  on  inquiry,  discovered  his  parentage. 
He  inflicted  a  cruel  punishment  on  Harpagus,  who 
waited  his  time  for  revenge.  When  Cyrus  had 
grown  up  to  man's  estate,  Harpagus  induced  him 
to  instigate  the  Persians  to  revolt,  and,  having  been 
appointed  general  of  the  Median  forces,  he  deserted 
with  the  greater  part  of  them  to  Cyrus.  Astyages 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  mounted  the  throne. 
He  treated  the  captive  monarch  with  mildness,  but 
kept  him  in  confinement  till  his  death.  This  is 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  and  is  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  Xenophon,  who  makes  Cyrus  the 
grandson  of  Astyages,  but  says,  that  Astyages  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares  II.,  on  whose 
death  Cvms  succeeded  ueaceablv  to  the  vacant 
throne. 

Attyanax  ('AoTvdvat)f  son  of  Hector  and  An- 
dromache :  his  proper  name  was  Scamandrius,  but 
he  was  called  Astyanax  or  44  lord  of  the  city  "  by 
the  Trojans,  on  account  of  the  services  of  his  father. 
After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Greeks  hurled  him 
down  from  the  walls,  that  be  might  not  restore  the 
kingdom  of  Troy. 

Aatydamas  ('AutuW/sos),  a  tragic  poet,  son  of 
Morsimus  and  of  a  sister  of  the  poet  Aeschylus, 
and  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  wrote  24U  tragedies,  and 
gained  the  prize  15  times.  His  first  tragedy  was 
acted  B.  c.  399. 

Astydamia  (*Airri>odV«ia).  L  Daughter  of 
Amynt<*r  and  mother  of  Tlepolemus  by  Hercules. 
—2.  Wife  of  Acastus. 

Attyndme  ('Ao-Two'sti)),  daughter  of  Chryses, 
better  known  under  her  patronymic  Chryskib. 

Aftyoche  or  Astyocbia  (,A<m^x'I  or  'AittW. 
X*"*).  1.  Daughter  of  Actor,  by  whom  Ares  begot 
Ascalaphus  and  I al menus  —2.  Daughter  of  Phy- 
las,  king  of  Ephyra  in  Thesprotia,  became  by  Her- 
cules the  mother  of  Tlepolemus. 

Astyochus  ('Aot6ox°*)»  the  Lacedaemonian  ad- 
miral in  B.C.  412,  commanded  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  was  bribed  by  the  Persians  to 
remain  inactive. 

Astypaiaea  ('AffrtnrdAaia :  'A*rrinraA<u*Uf,'A<7. 
TtnraAaufoitt :  Stampalia),  one  of  the  Sporades  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  the  Mcgarians, 
which  was  under  the  Romans  a  libera  cuius. 
(Attypaliia  regno.  L  e.  Astypalaeoy  Ov  MeL  viL 
461.)    The  inhabitants  worshipped  Achilles. 

Aatyra  (ri  *A<rrvpa\.  a  town  of  Mysia,  N.W. 
of  Adramyttium,  on  a  marsh  connected  with  the 
sea,  with  a  grove  sacred  to  Artenus  suriuuned 
'Avrvptrti  or  -ni»t). 

Asychil  ("Avvxh),  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt, 
succeeded  Mycerinus. 

Atabulua,  tbe  name  in  Apulia  of  the  parching 
S.  E.  wind,  the  Sirocco,  which  is  at  present  called 
Altino  in  Apulia. 

Atabyris  or  Atabyrlum  Ara&vpiov\  the  high- 
est mountain  in  Rhodes  on  the  S.W.  of  that  island, 
on  which  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Zeus  Atoby- 
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riot,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Althacmenes, 
the  grandson  of  Minos. 
At&gis.    [  Athkhis.] 

AtalaaU  ('ATaAiyTTj).  1.  The  Arcadian  Ata- 
UikUi,  wu  a  daughter  of  Iasus  (lasion  or  Iasius) 
and  Clymene.  Her  father,  who  had  wished  for  a 
son,  was  disappointed  at  her  birth,  and  exposed  her 
on  the  Parthcnian  (virgin)  hill,  where  she  was 
suckled  by  a  she-bear,  the  symbol  of  Artemis. 
After  she  had  grown  up  she  lived  in  pure  maiden- 
hood, slew  the  centaurs  who  pursued  her,  and  took 
part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  Her  father  subse- 
quently recognised  her  as  his  daughter  ;  and  when 
he  desired  her  to  marry,  she  required  every  suitor 
who  wanted  to  win  her,  to  contend  with  her  first 
in  the  font-race.  If  lie  conquered  her,  he  was  to 
be  rewarded  with  her  hand,  if  not,  he  was  to  he 
pot  to  death.  This  she  did  because  she  was  the 
most  swift-footed  of  mortals,  and  because  the 
Delphic  oracle  had  cautioned  her  against  marriage. 
She  conquered  many  suitors,  but  was  at  length 
overcome  by  Milan  Ion  with  the  assistance  of 
Aphrodite.  The  goddess  had  given  him  3  golden 
apples,  and  during  the  race  he  dropped  them  one 
after  the  other :  their  beauty  charmed  A  talon  ta  so 
much,  that  she  could  not  abstain  from  gathering 
them,  and  Milanion  thus  gained  the  goal  before 
her.  She  accordingly  became  his  wife.  They 
were  subsequently  both  metamorphosed  into  lions, 
because  they  had  profaned  by  their  embraces  the 
■acred  grove  of  Zeus.  —  2.  The  Boeotian  Atalanta. 
The  same  stories  are  related  of  her  as  of  the  Arca- 
dian Atalanta,  except  that  her  parentage  and  the 
localities  are  described  differently.  Thus  she  is 
•aid  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Schoenus,  and  to 
have  been  married  to  Hippomenes.  Her  foot-race 
is  transferred  to  the  Boeotian  Onchestus,  and  the 
sanctuary  which  the  newly  married  couple  profaned 
by  their  love,  was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  meta- 
morphosed them  into  Hods,  and  yoked  them  to  her 
chariot. 

Atalanti  ('AToAdWij :  'AraAcurajos).  1.  A 
•mall  island  in  the  Euripus,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Opuntian  Locri,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same 
name.— 2.  A  town  of  Macedonia  on  the  Axiua,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oortynia  and  Idomene. 

Atarantes  ('Ato^ovt**),  a  people  in  the  E.  of 
Libya,  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  184). 

Atarbechis.  [Aphrooitopolis.] 

Atarneus  {'Arapnfa;  DMi),  a  city  on  M. 
Cane,  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  to  Lesbos :  a 
colony  of  the  Chians :  the  residence  of  the  tyrant 
Hermias,  with  whom  Aristotle  resided  some  time : 
destroyed  before  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Ataulphua.Athaulphus,  Adaulphtu  (ts.Atha- 
"llf,  **  sworn  helper,**  the  same  name  as  that  which 
appears  in  later  history  under  the  form  of  Adolf  or 
Adolphus),  brother  of  A  lam's  wife.  He  assisted 
Alaric  in  his  invasion  of  Italy, and  on  the  death  of 
that  monarch  in  a.  d.  410,  he  was  elected  king  of 
the  Visigoths.  He  then  made  a  peace  with  the 
Romans,  married  Placidia,  sister  of  Honorius,  re- 
tired with  his  nation  into  the  S.  of  Gaul,  and 
finally  withdrew  into  Spain,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered at  Barcelona. 

Atajt  (Aud*\  originally  called  Narbo,  a  river 
in  Gallia  Narbonensia,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
flows  by  Narbo  Marti  us  into  the  Lacus  Rubresus 
or  Rubrensis.  which  is  connected  with  the  sea. 
Knuri  this  river  the  poet  P.  Terentius  Varro  ob- 
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Ati  (*Atw),  daughter  of  Eris  or  Zens,  was  an 

ancient  Greek  divinity,  who  led  both  gods  and 
men  into  rash  and  inconsiderate  actions.  She  once 
even  induced  Zeus,  at  the  birth  of  Hercules,  to  take 
an  oath  by  which  Hera  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
give  to  Eurysthens  the  power  which  had  beet, 
destined  for  Hercules.  When  Zeus  discovered  his 
rashness,  he  hurled  Ate  from  Olympus  and  ba- 
nished her  for  ever  from  the  abodes  of  the  gods. 
In  the  tragic  writers  Ate  appears  in  a  different 
light :  she  avenges  evil  deeds  and  inflicts  just  pu- 
nishments upon  the  offenders  and  their  posterity, 
so  that  her  character  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
Nemesis  and  Erinnys.  She  appears  most  pro- 
minent in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  and  least  in 
those  of  Euripides,  with  whom  the  idea  of  Dike 
(justice)  is  more  fully  developed. 

AtRtU,  surnamed  Praeitjri<thn,  and  PMoitytu, 
a  celebrated  grammarian  at  Rome,  abont  B.  c  40, 
and  a  friend  of  Sallust,  for  whom  he  drew  up  an 
Epitome  (Brevinrimm)  of  Roman  History.  After 
the  death  of  Sal  lust  Ateius  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  Asinius  Pollio,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  literary 
pursuits. 
Ateltu  C&plto.  [Capito.] 
Atella  (Atellftnus;  Arena),  a  town  in  Cam- 
pania between  Capua  and  Neapolis.  originally  in- 
habited by  the  O scans,  afterwards  a  Roman  muni- 
cipium  and  a  colony.  It  revolted  to  Hannibal 
(B.c.216)  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  the 
Romans  in  consequence  transplanted  its  inhabitants 
to  Calntia,  and  peopled  the  town  by  new  citizens 
from  Nuceria.  Ate! la  owes  its  celebrity  to  the 
Atellanae  Fabudae  or  Oscan  farces,  which  took  their 
name  from  this  town.  (Diet.  ofAntiq.  p.  347,  2ded.) 

Ate  mum  ( Pescam),  a  town  in  central  Italy 
on  the  Adriatic  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Atemua 
(/Vscoro),  was  the  common  harbour  of  the  Vettini, 
Marrucini,  and  Peligni. 
Aternua.  [Atkrni  m  ] 
Ateate  (Atestlnus :  K$tt\  a  Roman  colony  in 
the  country  of  the  Veneti  in  Upper  Italy. 
Athacus,  a  town  in  Lyncestis  in  Macedonia. 
Athamanla  ('Afaparfa:  'Aftj/ioV,  aror),a  moun- 
tainous country  in  the  S.  of  Epirus,  on  the  W.  side 
of  Pindus,  of  which  Argithea  was  the  chief  town. 
The  Athamftnes  were  a  Thessalian  people,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  Thessaly  by  the  Lapithae. 
They  were  governed  by  independent  princes,  the 
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Athamas  (*A0d/iat),  son  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete, 
and  king  of  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia.  At  the  com- 
mand of  Hera,  Athamas  married  Nephele,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  But 
he  was  secretly  in  love  with  the  mortal  I  no,  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  begot  Learchua 
and  Mclicertes  ;  and  Nephele,  on  discovering  that 
lno  had  a  greater  hold  on  his  affections  than  her- 
self, disappeared  in  anger.  Having  thus  incurred 
the  anger  both  of  Hera  and  of  Nephele,  Athamas 
was  seized  with  madness,  and  in  this  state  killed  his 
own  son,  Learchus:  lno  threw  herself  with  Meli- 
certes  into  the  sea,  and  both  were  changed  into 
marine  deities,  lno  becoming  Leucothea,  and  Meli- 
certes  Palaemon.  Athamas,  as  the  murderer  of 
his  son,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Boeotia,  and  settled 
in  Thessaly.  —  Hence  we  have  AtKamantiHUs, 
son  of  Athamas,  i.  e.  Palaemon  ;  tn&jitkamatUw, 
daughter  of  Athamas,  i.  e.  Helle. 

Athanagla  (A<jmmunt9).  the  chief  tows  of 
the  llergetes  in  11  ispania  Ti 
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Athanarlciu,  king  of  the  Visi-Gotbs  during 
their  stay  in  Dacia.  In  a.  d.  367 — 369  he  carried 
on  war  with  the  emperor  Valeria,  with  whom  he 
6nally  concluded  a  peace.  In  374  Athanaric  wai 
defeated  by  the  Hun*,  and,  after  defending  himself 
for  tome  time  in  a  stronghold  in  the  mountains  of 
Dacia,  was  compelled  to  fly  in  380,  and  take  refuge 
in  the  Roman  territory.    He  died  in  381. 

Athanaslua  ('Aftzydo-ios),  St.,  one  of  the  moat 
celebrated  of  the  Christian  fathers,  was  born  at 
Alexandria  about  A.  o.  296,  and  was  elected  arch- 
bishop of  the  city  on  the  death  of  Alexander  in 
326.  The  history  of  his  episcopate  is  full  of  stirring 
incidents  and  strange  transitions  of  fortune.  He 
was  the  great  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith,  as  it 
had  been  expounded  at  the  council  of  Nice  in 
325,  and  was  therefore  exposed  to  persecution 
whenever  the  Arians  got  the  upper  hand  in  the 
state.  He  was  thrice  driven  from  his  see  into 
exile,  and  thrice  recalled.  He  died  in  373.  The 
Athanasian  creed  was  not  composed  by  Athanasius : 
its  real  author  is  unknown.  The  best  edition  of 
his  vorks  is  by  Montfaucon,  Paris,  1698,  reprinted 
at  Padua.  1777. 

Ath&ni  f  A04*n  or  'Aftnra),  one  of  the  great 
divinities  of  the  Greeks.  Homer  calls  her  a  daugh- 
ter of  Zeus,  without  any  allusion  to  the  manner  of 
her  birth  ;  but  later  traditions  related  that  she  was 
born  from  the  bead  of  Zeus,  and  some  added  that 
she  sprang  forth  with  a  mighty  war-shout  and  in 
complete  armour.  The  most  ancient  tradition,  as 
preserved  by  Hesiod,  stated  that  Metis,  the  first 
wife  of  Zetia,  was  the  mother  of  Athena,  but  that 
Metis,  when  pregnant  with  her,  was,  on  the  advice 
of  Gaea  and  Uranus,  swallowed  up  by  Zeus,  and 
that  Zeus  afterwards  gave  birth  himself  to  Athena, 
who  sprang  from  his  head.  Another  set  of  traditions 
retrarded  her  as  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  the  winged 
giant,  whom  she  afterwards  killed  on  account  of 
his  attempting  to  violate  her  chastity  ;  and  a  third 
set  carried  her  to  Libya,  and  called  her  a  daughter 
of  Poseidon  and  Tritonis.  These  various  traditions 
about  Athena  arose,  as  in  most  other  cases,  from 
local  legends  and  from  identifications  of  the  Greek 
Athena  with  other  divinities.  But  according  to 
the  general  belief  of  the  Greeks,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Zeus ;  and  if  we  take  Metis  to  have 
been  her  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  clue  to  the 
character  which  she  bears  in  the  religion  of  Greece  ; 
far,  as  her  father  was  the  most  powerful  and  her 
mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods,  so  Athena  was 
a  combination  of  the  two,  a  goddess  in  whom  power 
and  wisdom  were  harmoniously  blended.  From 
this  fundamental  idea  may  be  derived  the  various 
aspects  under  which  she  appears  in  the  ancient 
writers.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  divinity  of  a 
purely  ethical  character ;  her  power  and  wisdom 
appear  in  her  being  the  preserver  of  the  state  and  of 
everything  which  gives  to  the  state  strength  and  pros- 
perity— As  the  protectress  of  agriculture,  Athena  is 
represented  as  inventing  the  plough  and  rake :  she 
created  the  olive  tree  (see  below),  taught  the  people 
to  yoke  oxen  to  the  plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding 
of  horses,  and  instructed  men  how  to  tame  them 
by  the  bridle,  her  own  invention.  Allusions  to  this 
feature  of  her  character  are  contained  in  the  epithets 
&ov$*ia,  8oapnia,lr}pl<fHL,  hnrlo,  or  xaAirtTtr.  She 
is  also  represented  as  the  patron  of  various  kinds 
of  sciebce,  industry,  and  art,  and  as  inventing 
•umbers,  the  trumpet,  the  chariot  and  navigation. 
SLe  was  further  believed  to  have  invented  nearly 


every  kind  of  work  in  which  women  were  em- 
ployed, and  she  herself  was  skilled  in  such  work. 
Hence  we  have  the  tale  of  the  Lydian  msideo 
Arachne,  who  ventured  to  compete  with  Athena  in 
the  art  of  weaving.  [Arachnx.]  Athena  is  in 
fact  the  patroness  of  both  the  useful  and  elegant  arts. 
Hence  she  is  called  ipy^n^  and  later  writers  make 
her  the  goddess  of  all  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  art, 
and  represent  her  as  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  her 
father  Zeus,  and  supporting  him  with  her  counsel. 
She  is  therefore  characterized  by  various  epithets  and 
surnames,  expressing  the  keenness  of  her  sight  or  the 
vigour  of  her  intellect,  such  as  on-iAi-ru,  o<f>8a\fu- 
tij,  d£u5fpw^*t  7Aai>itahrit,  wo\t'i€ovKos ,  wokvurjrtt, 
and  f*.iix<wtTH. — As  the  patron  divinity  of  the  state 
she  was  at  Athens  the  protectress  of  the  phratrief 
and  houses  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  state 
The  festival  of  the  Apaturia  bad  a  direct  reference 
to  this  particular  point  in  the  character  of  the  god- 
dess. (Diet,  of  Ant.  art  Apaturia.)  She  also  main- 
tained the  authority  of  the  law,  justice,  and  order 
in  the  courts  and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This 
notion  was  as  ancient  as  the  Homeric  poems,  in 
which  she  is  described  as  assisting  Ulysses  against 
the  lawless  conduct  of  the  suitors.  (Oaf.  xiii.  394.) 
She  was  believed  to  have  instituted  the  ancient 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  and  in  cases  where  the 
votes  of  the  judges  were  equally  divided,  she  gave 
the  casting  one  in  favour  of  the  accused.  The 
epithets  which  have  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
goddess's  character  are  oliovouw,  the  avenger, 
fioukoua,  and  iyvpaia.— As  Athena  promoted  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the  state,  so  she  also  pro- 
tected the  state  from  outward  enemies,  and  thus 
assumes  the  character  of  a  warlike  divinity,  though 
in  a  very  different  sense  from  Ares,  Eria,  or  Enyo 
According  to  Homer  she  does  not  even  keep  arms, 
but  borrows  them  from  Zeus  ;  she  preserves  men 
from  slaughter  when  prudence  demands  it,  and 
repels  Area's  savage  love  of  war,  and  conquers  him. 
The  epithets  which  she  derives  from  her  warlike 
character  are  07s Acta,  hxuppta,  aAxi/utxit,  AcuWoos, 
and  others.  In  times  of  war,  towns,  fortresses, 
and  harbours,  are  under  her  especial  care,  whence 
she  is  designated  as  ipvolmokti^  iXakitofttrrfts, 
*-oAic(s,  woktovxos,  AxpaTo,  a*pta,  kAwooi/xoi,  wu- 
Acu-rts,  ■wpofj.ax6pfia,  and  the  like.  In  the  war  of 
Zeus  against  the  giants,  she  assisted  her  father  and 
Hercules  with  her  counsel,  and  also  took  an  active 
part  in  it,  for  she  buried  Enceladus  under  the  island 
of  Sicily,  and  slew  Pallas.  In  the  Trojan  war  she 
sided  with  the  Greeks,  though  on  their  return  home 
she  visited  them  with  storms,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Locrian  Ajax  had  treated 
CiLssandra  in  her  temple.  As  a  goddess  of  war 
and  the  protectress  of  heroes,  Athena  usually  ap- 
pears in  armour,  with  the  aegis  and  a  golden  staff. 
—  The  character  of  Athena,  as  we  have  here  traced 
it,  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  male  and 
female,  whence  she  is  a  virgin  divinity,  whose  heart 
is  inaccessible  to  toe  passion  of  love.  Tiresiaa  was 
deprived  of  sight  for  ha\  ing  seen  her  in  the  bath  ; 
and  Hephaestus,  who  had  made  an  attempt  upon 
her  chastity,  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight.  For  thia 
reason,  the  ancient  traditions  always  describe  the 
goddess  as  dressed  ;  and  when  Ovid  makes  her 
appear  naked  before  Paris,  he  abandons  the  genuine 
story. — Athena  was  worshipped  in  all  parts  of 
Greece.  Her  worship  was  introduced  from  the 
ancient  towns  on  the  lake  Copais  at  a  very  early 
period  into  Attica,  where  she  became  the  great 
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national  divinity  of  the  city  and  the  country.  Heir 
■he  was  regarded  as  the  &ca  aArtipc^  vyttia.  and 
wouwWa.  The  tale  ran  that  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops 
both  Poseidon  and  Athena  contended  for  the  pos- 
session of  Athens.  The  gods  resolved  that  which- 
ever of  them  produced  a  gift  most  useful  to  mortals 
should  have  possession  of  the  land.  Poseidon  struck 
the  ground  with  his  trident  and  straightway  a 
horse  appeared.  Athena  then  planted  the  olive. 
The  gods  thereupon  decreed  that  the  olive  was  more 
useful  to  man  than  the  horse,  and  gave  the  city  to 
the  goddess,  from  whom  it  was  call  Athena e.  At 
Athens  the  magnificent  festival  of  the  Panathtnaea 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  At  this 
festival  took  place  the  grand  procession,  which  was 
represented  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  (Did. 
of  Ant.  art.  Pamilttenaea.)  At  Lindus  in  Rhodes 
her  worship  was  likewise  very  ancient.  Respecting 
its  introduction  into  Italy,  and  the  modifications 
which  her  character  underwent  there, see  Miner va. 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mention 
the  owl,  serpent,  cock,  and  olive-tree,  which  she  was 
said  to  have  created  in  her  contest  with  Poseidon 
about  the  possession  of  Attica.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  of  bulla,  nuns,  and  cows.  Athena 
was  frequently  represented  in  works  of  art,  in 
which  we  generally  find  some  of  the  following 
istics:  —  1.  The  helmet,  which  she  usually 
,  on  her  head,  but  in  a  few  instances  carries 
in  her  hand.  It  is  generally  ornamented  in  the 
beautiful  manner  with  griffins,  heads  of  rams, 
and  sphinxes.  2.  The  aegis,  which  is  re- 
presented on  works  of  art,  not  as  a  shield,  but  as  a 

f ont  skin,  covered  with  scales,  «et  with  the  appnl- 
ing  Gorgon's  head,  and  surrounded  with  tassels. 
{Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Aegis.)  8.  The  round  Argolic 
shield,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  head  of  Medusa 
likewise  appears.  4.  Objects  sacred  to  her,  such 
a*  an  olive  branch,  a  serpent,  an  owl,  a  cock,  and 
a  lance.  Her  garment  is  usually  the  Spartan  tunic 
without  sleeves,  and  over  it  she  wears  a  cloak,  the 
peplus,  or,  though  rarely,  the  chlarays. 

Athenae  ('AOtjmu,  also  *A0^itj  in  Homer :  *A0if- 
rcuos,  if  'Afajrcdo,  Athcnicnsis :  Athens),  the  capital 
of  Attica,  about  SO  stadia  from  the  sea,  on  the 
8.  W.  slope  of  Mount  Lycabcttus,  between  the 
•mall  rivers  Cephissus  on  the  W.  and  Ilissus  on  I 
the  EL,  the  latter  of  which  flowed  through  the 
town.  The  most  ancient  part  of  it,  the  Acropolis,  j 
i«  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  mythical  Cecrops,  J 
but  the  city  itself  is  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  ] 
to  Theseus,  who  united  the  13  independent  states 
or  townships  of  Attica  into  one  state,  and  made 
Athens  their  capital.  The  city  was  burnt  by 
Xerxes  in  B.  c.  480,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  under  | 
the  administration  of  Themistocles,  and  was  adorned 
with  public  buildings  by  Cimon  and  especially  by 
Pericles,  in  whose  time  (b.  c.  460—429)  it  reached 
its  greatest  splendour.  Its  beauty  was  chiefly 
owing  to  its  public  buildings,  for  the  private  houses 
were  mostly  insignificant,  and  its  streets  badly  laid 
out.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
it  contained  10,000  houses  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6. 
I  14),  which  at  the  rate  of  12  inhabitants  to  a 
house  would  give  a  population  of  120,000,  though 
some  writers  make  the  inhabitants  as  many  as 
180,000.  Under  the  Romans  Athens  continued 
to  be  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  and  retained 
many  privileges  and  immunities  when  S-  Greece 
was  formed  into  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 
It  suffered  greatly  on   its   capture  by  Sulla, 
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B.  c  86,  and  was  deprived  of  many  of  its 
privileges.  It  was  at  that  time,  and  al«o  during 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera,  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  learning,  and  the  Romans  were  ac- 
customed to  send  their  sons  to  Athens,  as  to  an 
University,  for  the  completion  of  their  education. 
Hadrian,  who  was  very  partial  to  Athens  and  fre- 
quently resided  in  the  city  (a.  d.  122,  128),  adorned 
it  with  many  new  buildings,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  H  erodes  Atticus,  who  spent  large  sums 
of  money  upon  beautifying  the  city  in  the  reign  of 
M.  A  melius.  —  Athens  consisted  of  2  distinct 
parts:  I.  The  City  (to  oVrw),  properly  so  called, 
divided  into,  1 .  The  Upper  City  or  Acropolis  (*j  &>« 
ird'Aif,  &tcp6iro\ts),  and,  2.  The  Lower  City  (if  adrei 
w6\n\  surrounded  with  walls  by  Themistocles. 
II.  The  S  harbour-towns  of  Piraeus,  Munychia, 
and  Phalcrum,  also  surrounded  with  walls  by 
Themistocles,  and  connected  with  the  city  by 
means  of  the  long  walls  (rdt  (uutpb  T«t;rw),  built 
under  the  administration  of  Pericles.  The  long 
walls  consisted  of  the  wall  to  PhaleTurn  on  lbs 
E.,  35  stadia  long  (about  4  miles),  and  of  the  wall 
to  Piraeus  on  the  W.,  40  stadia  long  (about  4\ 
miles) ;  between  these  two,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  latter  and  parallel  to  it,  another  wall  was 
erected,  thus  making  2  walls  leading  to  the  Pi- 
raeus  (sometimes  called  to  <rx«'X?j),  with  a  narrow 
passage  between  them.  There  were  therefore  3 
long  walls  in  all ;  but  the  name  of  Long  Walls 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  two  leading  ts 
the  Piraeus,  while  the  one  leading  to  Phalerura 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Phaleriam 
Wall  (to  $a\i)puc}>v  rtlxot).  The  entire  circuit  of 
the  walls  was  174$  stadia  (nearly  22  miles X  of 
which  43  stadia  (nearly  miles)  belonged  to  the 
city,  75  stadia  (9^  miles)  to  the  long  wails,  and  56^ 
(7  miles)  to  Piraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phalerum. — 
1.  Topography  of  the  Acropolis  or  Upper  City. 
The  Acropolis,  also  called  Cecropia  from  its  re- 
puted founder,  was  a  steep  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  about  150  feet  high,  1 150  feet  long,  and 
500  broad :  its  sides  were  naturally  scarped  on  all 
sides  except  the  W.  end.  It  was  originally  sur- 
rounded by  an  ancient  Cyclopian  wall  said  to  hare 
been  built  by  the  Pelasgians  ;  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  only  the  N.  part  of  this  wall 
remained,  and  this  portion  was  still  called  the  Pe- 
lasgie  Wall;  while  the  S.  part,  which  had  been 
rebuilt  by  Cimon,  was  called  the  Cimomian  Wait 
On  the  W.  end  of  the  Acropolis,  where  access  is 
alone  practicable,  were  the  magnificent  Propyl*  ba, 
uthe  En  trances,  *  built  by  Pericles,  before  the  right 
wing  of  which  was  the  small  temple  of  Ndrs 
"A*T«pot.  The  summit  of  the  Acropolis  was  co- 
vered with  temples,  statues  of  bronze  and  marble, 
and  various  other  works  of  art  Of  the  temples, 
the  grandest  was  the  Parthenon,  sacred  to  the 
u  Virgin"  goddess  Athena  ;  and  N.  of  the  Parthe- 
non was  the  magnificent  Erbchthivm, containing 
3  separate  temples,  one  of  Athena  Polias  (IloAias), 
or  the  u  Protectress  of  the  State,"  the  Enddhim 
proper,  or  sanctuary  of  Erechtheus,  and  the  Pan~ 
drorium,  or  sanctuary  of  Pandruaos,  the  daughter  of 
Cecrops.  Between  the  Parthenon  and  Erechthcum 
was  the  colossal  statue  of  Athena  Promachos 
(np6fiaxos\  or  the  **  Fighter  in  the  Front,"  whose 
helmet  nnd  spear  was  the  first  object  on  the 
Acropolis  visible  from  the  sea.  —  2.  Topography 
of  the  Lower  City.  — The  lower  city  was  built 
in  the  plain  rouuu  the  Acropolis,  bat  this  flam 
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slso  contained  several  hills,  especially  b  the  S.W. 
part.  —  Walls.  The  ancient  walls  embraced  a 
much  greater  circuit  than  the  modem  ones.  On 
the  W.  they  included  the  hill  of  the  Nymphs  and 
the  Pnyx,  on  the  S.  they  extended  a  little  beyond 
the  Ilissua,  and  on  the  EL  they  crossed  the  Ilissus, 
near  the  Lyceum,  which  was  outside  the  walls.— 
Gates  Their  number  is  unknown,  and  the  poai- 
tioj  of  many  of  them  is  uncertain  ;  hut  the  follow- 
ing list  contains  the  most  important.  On  the  W. 
tide  were :  —  1 .  Dipyium  (AtwvXof,  more  anciently 
Bptaaiat  or  KtpafuKai),  the  most  frequented  gate 
of  the  city,  leading  from  the  inner  Ceramicus  to 
the  outer  Ceramicus,  and  to  the  Academy.  —  2. 
Tie  Sacred  Guts  (al  'Itpal  IIvAai),  where  the  sacred 
road  to  Eleusis  began.  —  3.  The  Knight's  Gate  (al 
'ImdSti  t.),  probably  between  the  hill  of  the 
Nymphs  and  the  Pnyx.  — 4.  The  Puraeun  Gate 
(if  n«ipaurh  v.),  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Mu- 
seum, leading  to  the  carriage  road  (a^cL£iros)  be- 
tween the  Long  Walls  to  the  Piraeus.  —  5.  The 
Mriituai  Gate  (al  MtKtriSts  jr.),  so  called  because 
it  led  to  the  demus  Melite,  within  the  city.  On 
the  S.  side,  going  from  W.  to  E. : — 6.  The  Gate  of 
the  Dead  (al  'Hpiat  ».)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Museum,  placed  by  many  authorities  on  the  N. 
side. — 7.  The  I  Ionian  Gate  (al  Irosricu  v.),  near  the 
I  hit  as,  where  the  road  to  Phalerum  began.  On 
the  E.  side,  going  from  S.  to  N. :  —  8.  The  Gate 
ef  l>ujcJ,ares  (at  Au»xapovs  t.),  leading  to  the 
Lyceum.  —  9.  The  Diomian  Gate  (if  Atdueia  w.), 
leading  to  Cynosarges  and  the  demus  Diomea.  On 
the  N.  side.— 10.  The  Aeharnian  Gate  (al  'Axap- 
ncou  ».),  leading  to  the  demus  Achamae. — Chief 
District*.  The  inner  Ceramicus  (K»pafwi#co's),  or 
"  Potter's  Quarter,"  in  the  W.  of  the  city,  extend- 
ing N.  as  lax  as  the  gate  Dipylum,  by  which  it 
w  as  separated  from  the  outer  Ceramicus  ;  the  S. 
part  of  the  inner  Ceramicus  contained  the  Agora 
(ayo^a),  or  u  market-place,"  the  only  one  in  the  city 
(for  there  were  not  2  market-places,  as  some  sup- 
pose), lying  S.W.  of  the  Acropolis,  and  between 
the  Acropolis,  the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  and  the 
Museum.  The  demus  Melite,  S.  of  the  inner 
Ceramicus,  and  perhaps  embracing  the  bill  of  the 
Museum.  The  demus  Seambonidae^  W.  of  the 
inner  Ceramicus,  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  hill 
of  the  Nymphs.  The  CoUytus,  S.  of  Melite.  Coele, 
a  district  S.  of  Collytus  and  the  Museum,  along 
the  Ilissus,  in  which  were  the  graves  of  Cimon 
and  Thucydides.  Limnae,  a  district  E.  of  Melite 
and  Collytua,  between  the  Acropolis  and  the 
Ilissus.  Diomea,  a  district  in  the  E.  of  the  city, 
■ear  the  gate  of  the  same  name  and  the  Cyno- 
sarges. Agrae,  a  district  S.  of  Diomea.  —  Hills. 
The  Areopagus  ('Aptlou  irayos  or  "Kpeioi  vayos), 
the  **  Hill  of  Ares,"  W.  of  the  Acropolis,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  celebrated  council  that  held 
its  sittings  there  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.),  was  accessible 
•n  the  S.  side  by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the 
rode  The  HUl  of  the  Nymphs,  N.W.  of  the 
Areopagus.  The  Pnym  {JlvvQ,  a  semicircular  hill, 
8.W.  of  the  Areopagus,  where  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  were  held  in  earlier  times,  for  afterwards 
the  people  usually  met  in  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus. 
(See  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  440,  b,  2d  ed.)  The  Museum, 
8.  of  the  Pnyx  and  the  Areopagus,  on  which  was 
the  monument  of  Philopappus,  and  where  the 
Macedonians  built  a  fortress. — Streets.  Of  these 
we  hare  little  information.  We  read  of  the  Piraean 
Street,  which  led  from  the  Piraean  gate  to  the 


Agora ;  of  the  Street  of  the  Henna*,  which  ran 
along  the  Agora  between  the  Stoa  BosilCos  and 
Stoa  Poecile  ;  of  the  Street  of  the  Trtpcls.  on 
the  E.  of  the  Acropolis,  Ac  —  Public  Buildings. 
1.  Temples.  Of  these  the  most  important  was 
the  Olympieum  ('OkvuvUiov),  or  Temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  S.  E.  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the 
Ili&aus  and  the  fountain  Callirrhog,  which  was  long 
unfinished,  and  was  first  completed  by  Hadrian. 
Theseum  (Qnotiov)  or  Temple  of  Theseus,  on  a 
hill  N.  of  the  Areopagus,  now  converted  into  the 
Museum  of  Athens.  The  Temple  of  Ares,  S.  of 
the  Areopagus  and  W.  of  the  Acropolis.  Metroum 
(MirrpoW),  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
E.  of  the  Agora,  and  S.  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the 
Senate  House,  and  the  Odeum  of  H  erodes  Atticus. 
Besides  these,  there  was  a  vast  number  of  other 
temples  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  —  2.  The  Senate 
House  ($ovK«vrrjptoy),  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Agora. 
—  3.  The  Tholms  (&6\ot),  a  round  building  close 
to  the  Senate  House,  which  served  as  the  new 
Prytaneum,  in  which  the  Pry  tan  ei  took  their 
meals  and  offered  their  sacrifices.  (Did.  of  Ant. 
S.V.)  —  4.  The  Pn/taneum  (Upvraytlor),  at  the 
N.E.  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  Prytanee 
used  more  anciently  to  take  their  meals,  and  where 
the  laws  of  Solon  were  preserved.  —  5.  Stoae 
(orooi),  or  Halls,  supported  by  pillars,  and  used  as 
places  of  resort  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  of  which 
there  were  several  in  Athens.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  944, 
2d  ed.)  In  the  Agora  there  were  3 ;  the  Stoa 
BasUius  (erroa  &a<ri\ttos),  the  court  of  the  King. 
Archon,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Agora ;  the  Stoa 
PoeeUi  (crroa  rots-lAn),  so  called  because  it  was 
adorned  with  fresco  painting  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon by  Polygnotus  ;  and  the  St  "a  Eleutherius 
(aroa  ikevBtptos),  or  Hall  of  Zeus  Eleutherius, 
both  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Agora.  —  6.  Theatres 
The  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the 
Acropolis,  was  the  great  theatre  of  the  state  (Diet, 
of  Ant.  p.  1120,  2d  ed.)  ;  besides  this  there  were 
three  Odla  (wosta),  for  contests  in  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.v.),  an  ancient 
one  near  the  fountain  Callirrhoe,  a  second  built  by 
Pericles,  close  to  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  on  the 
S.E.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  and  a  third  built  by 
H erodes  Atticus,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Regilla,  on 
the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  there 
are  still  considerable  remains.  —  7.  Stadium  (to 
2Td5ioi»),  S.  of  the  Ilissus  in  the  district  Agrac. — 
8.  Monuments,  The  Monument  of  Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes,  formerly  called  the  Tower  of  the  Winds, 
an  octagonal  building  N.  of  the  Acropolis,  still 
extant,  was  an  hi  rologium.  (Diet,  of  A  nt.  p.  6 1 6,  2d 
ed.)  The  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  fre- 
quently but  erroneously  called  the  Lantern  oj 
Demosthenes,  stjjl  extant,  in  the  Street  of  the 
Tripods.  The  Monument  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton  in  the  Agora,  just  before  the  ascent  to  the 
Acropolis.— Suburbs.  The  Outer  Ceramicus  (6  f(w 
Kakovfitvoi),  N.W.  of  the  city,  was  the  finest 
suburb  of  Athens :  here  were  buried  the  Athenians 
who  had  fallen  in  war,  and  at  the  further  end  of  it 
was  the  Acadxmia,  6  stadia  from  the  city.  Cyno- 
sarges (to  Kvv6aapyes),  E.  of  the  city,  before  the 
gate  Diomea,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  Hercules, 
where  Antisthenea,  the  founder  of  the  Cynic 
school,  taught  Lyceum  (to  KvKttnv),  S.  E.  of 
the  Cynosarges,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  Apollo 
Lvcena,  where  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetic! 
taught 
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Athens*  (*A9^v«u :  Atenak),  a  seaport  town  of 
Pontus,  named  from  its  temple  of  Athena. 

Athenaeum  (' K04\vaiov)%  in  general  a  temple  of 
Athena,  or  any  place  consecrated  to  thia  goddess. 
The  name  was  specially  given  to  a  school  founded 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome  about  A.  D.  133, 
for  the  promotion  of  literary  and  scientific  studies. 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forum,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Aventine  Hill:  it  had  a  staff  of 
professors  paid  by  the  government,  and  continued 
in  repute  till  the  5th  con  tar)*  of  our  era.  (Diet, 
of  AnL  t.  v.)  —  Athenaeum  was  alto  the  name  of 
a  town  in  Arcadia,  not  far  from  Megalopolis,  and 
of  a  place  in  Athamania  in  Epirus. 

Athfnaeus  ('A0^m«of).  L  A  contemporary  of 
Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  extant  work  Tltpl 
Mtixartituerter  (on  warlike  engines),  addressed  to 
Marcellus  (probably  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse)  ; 
printed  in  Thevenot's  Muthemutici  Vetera,  Paris, 
1693. —  2.  A  learned  Greek  grammarian,  of  Nau- 
crntis  in  Egypt,  lived  about  a.  D.  230,  first  at 
Alexandria  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  His  extant 
work  is  entitled  the  DeipnosuphUtae  (Attwpoao- 
4>i<rrai),i.e.  the  Banquet  of  the  Leamed,'m  15  books, 
of  which  the  first  2  books,  and  parts  of  the  3rd, 
11th,  and  15th,  exist  only  in  an  Epitome.  The 
work  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  col- 
lections of  what  are  called  A  tux,  being  an  immense 
mass  of  anecdotes,  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
poets,  historians,  dramatists,  philosophers,  orators, 
and  physicians,  of  facts  in  natural  history,  criti- 
cism*, and  discussions  on  almost  every  conceivable 
subject,  especially  on  Gastronomy .  Athenaeus  re- 
presents himself  as  describing  to  his  friend  Timo- 
crates,  a  full  account  of  the  conversation  at  a  ban- 
quet at  Rome,  at  which  Galen,  the  physician,  and 
Ulpian,  the  jurist,  were  among  the  guests. — Edi- 
tion*. By  Casaubon,  Genev.  1597  ;  by  Schweig- 
hauser,  Argentorati,  1801-1807  ;  and  by  W.  Din- 
dorf,  Lips.  18*27.^8.  A  celebrated  physician, 
founder  of  the  medical  sect  of  the  Pneumatici,  was 
born  at  Attalla  in  Cilicia,  and  practised  at  Rome 
about  A.  o.  50. 

Athenagoraa  ('Aflrjwyopaf),  an  Athenian  phi- 
losopher, converted  to  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
2d  century  of  our  aera,  is  the  author  of  two  extant 
works.  An  Apoloty  for  Christian*,  addressed  to  the 
emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus,  and 
a  treatise  in  defence  of  the  tenet  of  the  resurrection. 
—  Edition*.  By  Fell,  Oxon.  1682;  Rechenberg, 
Lips.  1684-85;  Decbair,  Oxon.  1706. 

Athenala  ('Afcpatf).  L  Sumamed  PhUottoraua, 
wife  of  Ariobarzancs  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
mother  of  Ariuliarzanes  III.  —  2.  Daughter  of 
Leon ti us,  afterwards  named  Eudocia. 

Athenian  (^KOnvlttv),  a  Cilician,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  slaves  in  the  '2nd  servile  war  in 
Sicily,  maintained  his  ground  for  some  time  suc- 
cessfully, and  defeated  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  but 
was  at  length  conquered  and  killed  in  B.c  101  by 
the  consul  M\  Aquillius. 

Athenodorus  ^Mnv6Smpoi).  L  Of  Tarsus,  a 
Stoic  philosopher  sumamed  Cordylio,  was  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Pergamus,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Rome,  where  be  lived  with  M.  Cato,  at  whose 
bouse  he  died.  — 2.  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
sumamed  Cananites,  from  Cana  in  Cilicia,  the  birth- 
place of  his  father,  whose  name  was  Sandon.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Posidonius  at  Rhodes,  and  after- 
wards taught  at  Apollonia  in  Epirus,  where  the 
young  Ociavius  (subsequently  the  emperor  Au- 
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gustus)  was  one  of  his  disciples.  He  accompanied 
the  latter  to  Rome,  and  became  one  of  his  intimate 
friends  and  advisers.  In  his  old  age  he  returned 
to  Tarsus,  wh<  re  he  died  at  the  age  *f  82.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  which  are  not 
extant.  — 3.  A  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Agv- 
sander  of  Rhodes,  whom  he  assisted  in  executing 
the  group  of  I  cocoon.  [Agbsandbr.] 

A  thesis  (Adiye  or  Elsck),  rise*  in  the  Rhaetias 
Alps,  receives  the  AOgis  (Eitach),  flows  through 
Upper  Italy  past  Verona,  and  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  bv  many  mouths. 

Athmone  (*A0^»»^,  also  'AJuow's  and  'Mimrow : 
'APuoftt/t,  fern.  'AQuovlt),  an  Attic  demo*  beloiijg- 
ing  to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  afterwards  to  the  tribe 
Attalis. 

Athos  ("Afl«J,  aho'AOmv:  'Atfwfrqf:  Haphicm 
O'O*,  Monle  Santo,  i.  e.  Holy  Mountain),  the 
mountainous  peninsula,  also  called  Acte,  which 
projects  from  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  the  mountain  rises 
abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  6349  fret ; 
there  is  no  anchorage  for  ships  at  its  base,  and  the 
voyage  round  it  was  so  dreaded  by  mariners,  that 
Xerxes  had  a  canal  cut  through  the  isthmus, 
which  connects  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland, 
to  afford  a  passage  to  his  fleet.  The  isthmus  ia 
about  11  mile  across  ;  and  there  are  most  distinct 
traces  of  the  canal  to  be  seen  in  the  present  day  ; 
so  that  we  must  not  imitate  the  scepticism  of 
Juvenal  (x.  174),  and  of  many  modem  writers,  who 
refused  to  believe  that  the  canal  was  ever  cut. 
The  peninsula  contained  several  flourishing  cities 
in  antiquity,  and  is  now  studded  with  numerous 
monasteries,  cloisters,  and  chapels,  whence  it  de- 
valuable  MSS.  of  ancient  authors  have  been  dia- 
covered. 

Athrfbis  (¥k6pi*«\  a  city  in  the  Delta  of 

Egypt ;  capital  of  the  Nomos  Athribltes. 

Atla,  mother  of  Augustus. 

AtiUa  or  Atillla  Gens,  the  principal  members 
of  which  are  given  under  their  surnames  Caxati- 
nuh,  RxGULna,  and  Sbrranvs. 

Atilicinus,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably  lived 
about  a.  D.  50,  is  referred  to  in  the  Digest. 

A  till  us,  1.  L.,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Roman 
jurists  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law,  prorubty 
lived  about  B.  c  100.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  — 2.  1L,  one  of 
the  early  Roman  poets,  wrote  both  tragedies  and 
comedies,  but  apparently  a  greater  number  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former. 

Atina  (A  Unas,  -fttis:  Atind),  a  town  of  the 
Volsci  in  Latium,  afterwards  a  Roman  colony. 

Atintanes  ('Atiktoms),  an  Epirot  people  in 
Illyria,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia  ;  their  country, 
A  ttntania,  was  reckoned  part  of  Macedonia. 

A  tins  Varus.  [Varus.] 

Atlantlcum  Mare.  [Ocbanus.] 

Atlantis  ('ArKamls,  sc.  *5<rot),  according  to 
Sm  ancient  tradition,  a  great  island  W.  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  in  the  Ocean,  opposite  Mount 
Atlas :  it  possessed  a  numerous  population,  and  was 
adorned  with  every  beauty  ;  its  powerful  princes 
invaded  Africa  and  Europe,  but  were  defeated  by 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies:  its  inhabitants 
afterwards  became  wicked  and  impious,  and  the 
island  was  in  consequence  swallowed  up  in  the 
ocean  in  a  day  and  a  night.  This  legend  ia  given 
by  Plato  in  the  Timaeut,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
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related  to  Solon  by  the  Egyptian  priests.  The 
Omary  Inland*,  or  the  Azores,  which  perhaps  were 
visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  legend  ;  but  home  modern  writers  regard  it  as 
indicative  of  a  vague  belief  in  antiquity  in  the 
existence  of  the  W.  hemisphere. 

Atlas  ('Ar\ai\  son  of  Iapettis  and  Clymene, 
and  brother  of  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus.  He 
made  war  with  the  other  Titans  upon  Zeus,  and 
being  conquered,  was  condemned  to  bear  heaven 
on  his  head  and  hands:  according  to  Homer  Atlas 
bears  the  long  columns  which  keep  asunder  heaven 
and  earth.  The  myth  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  idea  that  lofty  mountains  supported  the  heaven. 
Later  traditions  distort  the  original  idea  still  more, 
by  making  Atlas  a  man  who  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  mountain.  Thus  Ovid  {Met.  iv.  626,  seq.)  re- 
lates that  Perseus  came  to  A  tlas  and  asked  for  shelter, 
which  wad  re  fused,  whereupon  Perseus,  by  means 
of  the  head  of  Medusa,  changed  him  into  M.  Atlas, 
on  which  rested  heaven  with  all  its  stars.  Others 
go  still  further,  and  represent  Atlas  as  a  powerful 
king,  who  possessed  great  knowledge  of  the  courses 
of  the  stars,  and  who  was  the  first  who  taught  men 
that  heaven  had  the  form  of  a  globe.  Hence  the 
expression  that  heaven  rested  on  his  shoulders  was 
rrjarded  as  a  merely  figurative  mode  of  speaking. 
At  first,  the  story  of  Adas  referred  to  one  mountain 
only,  which  was  believed  to  exist  on  the  extreme 
boundary  of  the  earth  ;  but,  as  geographical  know- 
ledge extended,  the  name  of  Atlas  was  transferred 
to  other  places,  and  thus  we  read  of  a  Mauretantan, 
Italian,  Arcadian,  and  even  of  a  Caucasian,  Atlas. 
The  common  opinion,  however,  was,  that  the 
heaven-bearing  Atlas  was  in  the  N.W.  of  Africa. 
See  below.  Atlas  was  the  father  of  the  Pleiades 
by  Pleione  or  by  Hesperis ;  of  the  Hyades  and 
iinperides  by  Aethra  ;  and  of  Oenoinaus  and 
Ma  a  by  Sterope.  Dione  and  Calypso,  Hyas  and 
Hesperus,  are  likewise  called  his  children.  —  At- 
LutG&ds*,  a  descendant  of  Atlas,  especially  Mercury, 
bis  grandson  hy  Maia  (corap.  Mercuri  faaatde 
ktjos  Atlantis,  Hot.  Qtrnui.  10),  and  Hermaphro- 
dites, son  of  Mercury. — Atlantic*  and  Atlantis,  a 
female  descendant  of  Atlas,  especially  the  Pleiads 
and  Hyads. 

Atlas  Hons  ("AtAo*:  Atlas),  was  the  general 
name  of  the  great  mountain  range  which  covers 
the  surface  of  N.  Africa  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Great  Desert  (Sahara),  on  the  N.and  S., 
and  the  Atlantic  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis  on  the  W. 
and  E. ;  the  mountain  chains  S.E.  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  though  connected  with  the  Atlas,  do  not 
properly  belong  to  it,  and  were  called  by  other 
names.  The  N.  and  S.  ranges  of  this  system  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Atlas  Minor  and 
Atlas  Major,  and  a  distinction  was  made  between 
the  3  regions  into  which  they  divided  the  country. 
[Arnica,  p.  23,  a.] 

Atoasa  ("Aroo-oa),  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife 
successively  of  her  brother  Cam  bytes,  of  Sraerdia 
the  Magian,  and  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  over  whom 
she  possessed  great  influence.  She  bore  Darius  4 
sons,  Xerxes,  Masistea,  Achaemenes,and  Hystaspes. 

Atraa  or  Hatra  ('Arpot,  t4  'At pa :  'Arpij^j, 
Atrenu* :  Hadr%  S.W.  of  Mosul),  a  strongly  forti- 
fied city  on  a  high  mountain  in  Mesopotamia,  in- 
habited by  people  of  the  Arab  race. 

Sempronius,  Atratlnus.  L  A,  consul  B.C. 
497  and  491.— 2.  L.,  consul  444  and  censor  443. 
—  3.  C,  consul  423,  fought  unsuccessfully  against 
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the  Volscians,  and  was  in  consequence  condemned 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  — 4.  L.,  accused  M.  Caelius 
Rufus,  whom  Cicero  defended,  67. 

Atrax  CAtoo^  :  'Arpd«rio«),  a  town  in  Peia* 
giotis  in  Thes.saly,  inhabited  by  the  Perrhaebi,  so 
called  from  the  mythical  Atrax,  son  of  Pen 5 us 
and  Bura,  and  father  of  Hippodamia  and  Caenis. 

Atrebates,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  in  the 
modern  Artois,  which  is  a  corruption  of  their  name. 
In  Caesar's  time  (b.  c  57)  they  numbered  15,U0O 
warriors:  their  capital  was  Nbmktocbnna,  Part 
of  them  crossed  over  to  Britain,  where  they  dwelt 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Thames,  Oxfordshire 
and  Berkshire. 

Atreus  ('ATp«£t),  son  of  Pelops  aud  Hippodamia, 
grandson  Of  Tantalus,  and  brother  of  Tbyestes  and 
Nicippe.  [P slops.]  He  was  first  married  to 
Cleola,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Plls- 
thenes  ;  then  to  Aerope,  the  widow  of  his  son 
Plisthenes,  who  was  the  mother  of  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus,  and  Anaxibia,  either  by  Plisthenes  or  by 
Atreus  [Agamemnon];  and  lastly  to  Pelopia,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Tbyestes.  The  tragic  fate 
of  the  house  of  Tantalus  afforded  ample  materials 
to  the  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  who  relate  the  details 
in  various  ways.  In  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
their  half-brother  Chrysippus,  Atreus  and  Thyestes 
were  obliged  to  take  to  night ;  they  were  hospi- 
tably received  at  Mycenae  ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  Eurystheus,  Atreus  became  king  of  Mycenae. 
Thyestes  seduced  Aerope,  the  wife  of  Atreus,  and 
was  in  consequence  banished  by  his  brother :  from 
his  place  of  exile  he  sent  Plisthenes,  the  son  of 
Atreus,  whom  he  had  brought  up  as  his  own  child, 
in  order  to  slay  Atreus  ;  but  Plisthenes  fell  by  the 
hands  of  Atreus,  who  did  not  know  that  he  was 
his  own  son.  In  order  to  take  revenge,  Atreus, 
pretending  to  be  reconciled  to  Thyestes,  recalled 
him  to  Mycenae,  killed  his  2  sons,  and  placed  theii 
flesh  before  their  father  at  a  banquet,  who  unwit- 
tingly partook  of  the  horrid  meall  Thyestes  fled 
with  horror,  and  the  gods  cursed  Atreus  and  bis 
house.  The  kingdom  of  Atreus  was  now  visited 
by  famine,  and  the  oracle  advised  Atreus  to  call 
back  Tbyestes.  Atreus,  who  went  out  in  search 
of  him,  came  to  king  Thesprotus,  and  as  he  did 
not  find  him  there,  he  married  his  third  wife,  Pe- 
lopia, the  daughter  of  Thyestes,  whom  Atreus  be- 
lieved to  be  a  daughter  of  Thespmtus.  Pelopia 
was  at  the  time  with  child  by  h<-r  own  father. 
This  child,  Aegisthus,  afterwards  slew  Atreus 
because  the  latter  had  commanded  him  to  slay  hit 
own  father  Thyestes.  [  Aboisthls.]  The  treasury 
of  Atreus  and  his  sons  at  Mycenae,  which  is  men- 
tinned  by  Pausanias,  is  believed  by  some  to  exist 
still  ;  but  the  ruins  which  remain  are  above  ground, 
whereas  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  building  as  under* 
ground. 

Atria.  [Anau.] 

Atrfdes  ('ATpfl5Tji>,  a  descendant  of  Atreus, 
especially  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 

Atrdpateni  ('AT/MnraTT/iWj),  or  Media  Atropatia 
('AtpovotIo  or  -ot  MfjSia),  the  N.W.  part  of 
Media,  adjacent  to  Armenia,  named  after  Atro- 
p&tes,  a  native  of  the  country,  who,  having  been 
made  its  governor  by  Alexander,  founded  there  a 
kingdom,  which  long  remained  independent  alike 
of  the  Seleucidae,  the  Parthians,  and  the  Romans, 
but  was  at  last  subdued  by  the  Parthians. 

Atropates  ('Atoo»<{tiis),  a  Persian  satrap, fought 
at  the  battle  of  Gaugamela,  b.  c.  331,  and  after 
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the  death  of  Darius,  was  made  satrap  of  Media  by 
Alexander.  HU  daughter  was  married  to  Per- 
diccas  in  324  ;  and  he  received  from  his  father-in- 
law,  after  Alexander's  death,  the  province  of  the 
Greater  Media.  In  the  N.W.  of  the  country, 
called  after  him  Media  Atropatene,  he  established 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  continued  to  exist 
down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 
AtropoB.  [Moirae.] 

Atta,  T.  Quintlus,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  died 
B.  c.  78.  His  surname  Atta  was  given  him  from 
a  defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  circumstance  Horace 
probably  alludes  (Ep.  ii.  1.  79).  His  plays  were 
very  popular,  and  were  acted  even  in  the  time  of 
Augustus. 

Attaginus  CATTa7iVof)t  ton  of  Phrynon,  a 
The  ban,  betrayed  Thebes  to  Xerxes,  b.c  480. 
After  the  battle  of  Plataeae  (479 )  the  other  Greeks 
required  Attaginua  to  be  delivered  up  to  them,  but 
he  made  his  escape. 

Att&Ua  (*ATTdA««,  *AttoA««Cttjt  or  -arr/f).  — 
1.  A  city  of  Lydia.  formerly  called  Agrolra  ('Aypi- 
tipa).^  2.  (Laara),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Pam- 
phylia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Catarrbactes, 
rounded  by  Att&lus  II.  Philadelphia,  and  subdued 
by  the  Romans  under  P.  Servilius  Isauricu*. 

Attalus  ("AttoAoi).  L  A  Macedonian,  uncle 
of  Cleopatra,  whom  Philip  married  in  b.  c.  337. 
At  the  nuptials  of  his  niece.  Attains  offered  an 
insult  to  Alexander,  and,  on  the  accession  of  the 
latter,  was  put  to  death  by  his  order  in  Asia  Minor, 
whither  Philip  had  previously  sent  him  to  secure 
the  Greek  cities  to  his  cause.— 2.  Son  of  Andro- 
menes  the  Stymphaean,  and  one  of  Alexander's 
officers  ;  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.  c.  323), 
he  served  under  Perdiccas,  whose  sister,  A  talari te, 
he  had  married  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas 
(321 ),  he  joined  Alcetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas  ; 
but  their  united  forces  were  defeated  in  Pisidia  by 
Antigonus  in  320. «  3.  Kings  »f  l'ert)amus.—(\.) 
Son  of  Attains,  a  brother  of  Philetaerus,  succeeded 
his  cousin,  Eumenes  I.,  and  reigned  b.  c  241 — 197. 
He  took  part  with  the  Romans  against  Philip  and 
the  Achaean*.  He  was  a  wise  and  just  prince,  and 
was  distinguished  by  his  patronage  of  literature.  — 
(If.)  Surnamed  Philadelphus,  2nd  son  of  Attalus  I., 
succeeded  his  brother  Eumenes  II.,  and  reigned 
159—138.  Like  his  father  be  was  an  ally  of  the 
Romans,  and  he  also  encouraged  the  arts  and 
sciences.  —  (III.)  Surnamed  PhUomctory  son  of 
Eumenes  II.  and  Stratonice,  succeeded  his  uncle 
Attalus  II.,  and  reigned  138 — 133.  He  is  known 
to  us  chiefly  for  the  extravagance  of  his  conduct 
and  the  murder  of  his  relations  and  friends.  In 
his  will,  he  made  the  Romans  his  heirs ;  but  his 
kingdom  was  claimed  by  Aristonicus.  [Aaurro- 
Nicua.] — 4.  Roman  emperor  of  the  West,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  Alaric,  but  was  deposed  by 
the  latter,  after  a  reign  of  one  year  (a.  D.  409, 41 0), 
on  account  of  his  acting  without  Alaric*  advice. 
—  5.  A  Stoic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, was  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  who  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 

Atteg&a,  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  of  uncer- 
tain site. 

Attbia  or  AttU  ("Ar0(f  or  'Ami),  daughter  of 
Cranaus,  from  whom  Attica  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name.  The  two  birds  into  which  Phi- 
loniele  and  her  sister  Procne  were  metamorphosed, 
Were  likewise  called  Attis. 

Attica     'Attmc^,  sc.  tv),  a  division  of  Greece, 


has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  are 
washed  by  the  Aegaean  sea,  while  the  third  ia 
separated  from  Boeotia  on  the  N.  by  the  mountain* 
Cithaeron  and  Parnes.    Megaris,  which  bounds  it 
on  the  N.W ,  was  formerly  a  part  of  Attica.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  called  Acts  and  A  dice  ('AjtHi 
and  'Aktikt/),  or  the  ** coastland "  [Am],  from 
which  the  later  form  Attica  ia  said  to  have  been 
derived  :  but  according  to  traditions  it  derived  ita 
name  from  A  (this,  the  daughter  of  the  mythical 
king  Cranaus  ;  and  it  is  not  inif>o*si ble  that  Att-ioa 
may  contain  the  root  Att  or  Atk,  which  we  And  in 
Attkia  and  Athenae.    Attica  is  divided  by  many 
ancient  writers  into  3  districts.    1.  The  Highlands 
(ij  Sioxola,  also  dpt<p^  'Attut^),  the  N  .E.  of  the 
country,  containing  the  range  of  Parnes  and  ex- 
tending S.  to  the  promontory  Cynosura :  the  only 
level  part  of  this  district  was  the  small  plain  of 
Marathon  opening  to  the  sea.    2.  The  Plain  (*) 
vcftfat,  to  v-loW),  the  N.W.  of  the  country,  in- 
cluded both  the  plain  round  Athens  and  the  plain 
round  Eleusis,  and  extended  S.  to  the  promontory 
Zoster.    3.  The  Sea-coast  District  (if  wapa\ia\ 
the  S.  part  of  the  country,  terminating  in  the  pro- 
montory Sunium.    Besides  these  3  divisions  we 
also  read  of  a  4  th,  7fc  Midland  District  (/««ee>cua), 
still  called  Mesogia,  an  undulating  plain  in  the 
middle  of  the  country,  bounded  by  M.  Pentelicue 
on  the  N.,  M.  Hyme'ttus  on  the  W„  and  the  sea 
on  the  E.    The  soil  of  Attica  is  not  very  fer- 
tile :  the  greater  part  of  it  is  not  adapted  far 
growing  corn  ;  but  it  produces  olives,  figs,  and 
grapes,  especially  the  2  former,  in  great  perfection. 
The  country  is  dry:  the  chief  river  is  the  Cephis- 
stis,  which  rise*  in  Parnes  and  flows  through  the 
Athenian  plain.    The  abundance  of  wild  flower* 
in  the  country  made  the  honey  of  M.  Hymettua 
very  celebrated  in  antiquity.    Excellent  marble 
was  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Pentelicua, 
N.E.  of  Athens,  and  a  considerable  supply  of  silver 
from  the  mines  of  Laurium  near  Sunium.  The 
area  of  Attica,  including  the  island  of  Salami*, 
which  belonged  to  it,  contained  between  700  and 
800  square  miles  ;  and  its  population  in  its  flou- 
rishing period  was  probably  about  500,000,  o< 
which  nearly  4-5ths  were  slaves.    Attica  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  Pelaagians. 
Its  most  ancient  political  division  was  into  12 
independent  states,  attributed  to  Cacaore,  wbj 
according  to  some  legends  came  from  Egypt  Sub- 
sequently Ion,  the  grandson  of  Hrllen,  divided  the 
people  into  4  tribes,  f/e/eoales,  Hopletes*  Araad»s% 
and  Aetjicoret;  and  Theseus,  wbo  united  the  V2. 
independent  states  of  Attica  into  one  political  bod* 
and  made  Athens  the  capital,  again  divided  the 
nation  into  3  classes,  the  Eupatridae^  Gromori,  and 
Dsmiurgi.    Clisthenes  (a  a  510)  abolished  the 
old  tribes  and  created  1 0  new  ones,  according  to  a 
geographical  division  :  these  tribes  were  subdivided 
into  174  demi  or  townships.   (For  details,  see 
Diet  of  Ant.  art.  Tribtts.) 

Attlcus  Herddes,  TTWrlus  Claudius,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  rhetorician,  born  about  a.  o.  104,  at 
Marathon  in  Attica.  He  taught  rhetoric  both  at 
Athens  and  at  Rome,  and  bis  school  was  frequented 
by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  The 
future  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Vera*  went 
among  his  pupils,  and  Antoninus  Pius  raised  him 
to  the  consulship  in  1 43.  He  possessed  immense 
wealth,  a  great  part  of  which  he  spent  in  embel- 
lishing Athens.    He  died  at  the  age  of  76,  ia  180 
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He  wrote  numerous  works,  none  of  which  have 
come  down  to  as,  with  the  exception  of  an  oration, 
entitled  Wpi  noKtrtlat,  the  genuineness  of  which, 
however,  it  rerr  doubtful.  It  is  printed  in  the 
Elections  of  the  Greek  orators,  and  by  Fiorillo, 
in  Herodit  Atticx  <j*it  supermini.  Lips.  1801. 

Atticus;  T.  Pomponlus,  a  Roman  eques,  born 
at  Rome,  B.  c  109.  His  proper  name  after  his 
adoption  by  Q.  Caecilius,  the  brother  of  bis  mother, 
was  Q.  Caecilius  Pomponianns  Atticus.  His  sur- 
name, Atticus,  was  given  him  on  account  of  his 
long  residence  in  Athens  and  his  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He 
was  educated  along  with  L.  Torquatus,  the  younger 
C  Mariua,  and  M.  Cicero.  Soon  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  between  Mariua  and  Sulla, 
he  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  ac- 
cordingly removed  to  Athens.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  he  kept  aloof  from  all  political 
■flairs,  and  thus  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  all  parties. 
He  was  equally  the  friend  of  Caesar  and  Potnpey, 
of  Brutus  and  Cas»iua.  of  Antony  and  Augustus  ; 
■at  bis  most  intimate  friend  was  Cicero,  whose  corre- 
sriondmce  with  him,  beginning  in  68  and  continued 
down  to  Cicero's  death,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
remains  of  antiquity.  He  purchased  an  estate  at 
But  tiro  turn  in  Epirus,  in  which  place,  as  well  as  at 
Athens  and  Rome,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  commer- 
cial undertakings.  He  died  in  32,  at  the  age  of 
77,  of  voluntary  starvation,  when  he  found  that  he 
was  attacked  by  an  incurable  illness.  His  wife 
Pilia,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  56,  when  he  was 
53  years  of  age,  bore  him  only  one  child,  a  daughter, 
Pomponia  or  Caecilia,  whom  Cicero  sometimes  calls 
Attica  and  Atticula.  She  was  married  in  the 
life-time  of  her  father  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa. 
The  sister  of  Atticus,  Pomponia,  was  married  to 
Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator.  The  life  of 
Atticus  by  Cornelias  Nepos  is  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  panegyric  upon  an  intimate  friend,  than  strictly 
(peaking  a  biography.  In  philosophy  Atticus  be- 
longed to  the  Epicurean  sect  He  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature.  So  bigb  an  opinion  was  en- 
tertained of  bis  taste  and  critical  acumen,  that 
many  of  his  friends,  especially  Cicero,  were  accus- 
tomed to  send  him  their  works  for  revision  and 
correction.  None  of  his  own  writings  have  come 
down  to  us. 

Atfila  ('AtHJaoj  or  'ArriAor,  German,  Etxely 
Hungarian,  EtkeU\  king  of  the  Huns,  attained  in 
a  d.  434,  with  his  brother  Bleda  (in  German 
B-r6-Ul),  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  northern  tribes 
between  the  frontier  of  Gaul  and  the  frontier  of 
China,  and  to  the  command  of  an  army  of  at  least 
5410,000  barbarians.  He  gradually  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  awe  and  fear  of  the  whole  ancient 
world,  which  ultimately  expressed  itself  by  affixing 
to  hts  name  the  well-known  epithet  of  **  the  Scourge 
of  God.**  His  career  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 
The  first  (a.  o.  445—450)  consists  of  the  ravage 
of  the  Eastern  empire  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Adriatic  and  the  negotiations  with  Theodosius  II., 
which  followed  upon  it  They  were  ended  by  a 
treaty  which  ceded  to  Attila  a  large  territory  S. 
of  the  Danube  and  an  annual  tribute.  The  second 
part  of  his  career  was  th  invasion  of  the  Western 
empire  (450—452).  He  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
feottburg,  but  was  defeated  at  Chalons  by  Aetius, 
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■nd  Theodoric  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  451.  He 
then  crossed  the  Alps,  and  took  Aquileia  in  452. 
after  a  siege  of  3  months,  but  he  did  not  attack 
Rome,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  interview 
with  Pope  Leo  the  Great  He  recrossed  the  Alps 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  died  in  453,  on 
the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beautiful  girl,  va- 
riously named  Hilda,  Ildico,  Mycolth.by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  blood-vessel.  In  person  Attila  was,  like 
the  Mongolian  race  in  general,  a  short  thickset 
man,  of  stately  gait,  with  a  large  head,  dark  com- 
plexion, flat  nose,  thin  beard,  and  bald  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  white  hairs,  his  eyes  small,  but 
of  great  brilliancy  and  quickness. 

Attillos.  [Atiliub.] 

Attlua.  [Acciub.] 

Attlna  or  Attns  Havius.  [NatiubJ 

Attlus  Tulllus.  [Tulliub.] 

Atttrla  ('Arovpfa).  [Assyria.] 

Atarax  (Adomr\  a  river  in  Aquitania,  rises  In 
the  Pyrenees  and  flows  through  the  territory  of 
the  Tar  belli  into  the  ocean. 

Atymnlus  Artificial  or  "Atumjw),  son  of  Zeus 
and  Casaiopea,  a  beautiful  boy,  beloved  by  Sarpe- 
don.    Others  call  him  son  of  Phoenix. 

Atys,  Attys,  Attes,  Attis,  or  Attin  ("Ann, 
'Attut,  "Atttjj,  "Attij,  or  "Attit).  1.  Son  of 
Nana,  and  a  beautiful  shepherd  of  the  Phrygian 
town,  Celaenae.  He  was  beloved  by  Cybele,  but 
as  he  proved  unfaithful  to  her,  he  was  thrown  by 
her  into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himself.  Cybele  thereupon  changed  him  into  a 
fir-tree,  which  henceforth  became  sacred  to  her, 
and  she  commanded  that,  in  future,  her  priests 
should  be  eunuchs.  Such  is  the  account  in  Ovid 
(Fast.  iv.  221),  but  his  story  is  related  differently 
by  other  writers.  Atys  was  worshipped  in  the 
temples  of  Cybele  in  common  with  this  goddess. 
His  worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  at  a  comparatively  late  period.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  mythus  of  Atys  represents  the  two- 
fold character  of  nature,  the  male  and  female  con- 
centrated in  one.  —  2.  Son  of  Manes,  king  of  the 
Maeonians,  from  whose  son  Lydus,  bis  son  and 
successor,  the  Maeonians  were  afterwards  called 
Lydiana.  —  3.  A  Latin  chief,  son  of  Alba,  and 
father  of  Capys,  from  whom  the  AtiaGens  derived, 
its  origin,  and  from  whom  Augustus  was  believed 
to  be  descended  on  his  mother's  side.  — 4.  Son  of 
Croesus,  slain  by  Adrastvs. 

Anf  Idena  (Aufidenas,  -atis  :  Alfidena\  a  town 
in  Samniura  on  the  river  Sagrus. 

Aufldlufl.  L  Cn.,  a  learned  historian,  cele- 
brated by  Cicero  for  the  equanimity  with  which 
be  bore  blindness,  was  quaestor  a  c.  1 19,  tribnnus 
plebts,  114,  and  finally  praetor  108.  —  2.  T.,  a 
jurist,  quaestor  B.  c.  86,  and  afterwards  propraetor 
in  Asia.  —  3.  Bassos.  [Bassub.]  —  4.  Luroo. 
[Lurco.]  —5.  Orestes.  [Orbstm.] 

Aufidus  (Ofanto\  the  principal  river  of  Aprtlia, 
rises  in  the  Apennines  in  the  territory  of  the  Hir- 
pini  in  Samnium,  flows  at  first  with  a  rapid  cuirent 
(hence  violent  and  ocer,  Hor.  Cam,  iii.  30.  10, 
Sat.  i.  1 .  58),  and  then  more  slowly  (ttagna  A  ujuia^ 
Sil.  ItaL  x.  171)  into  the  Adriatic  Venusia,  the 
birth-place  of  Horace,  was  on  the  Aufidus. 

Augirus.  [ACBARL'8.] 

Aug§  or  Augia  (Atf-yn  or  Aiiytla\  daughter  of 
Aleus  and  Neaera,  was  a  priestess  of  Athena,  and 
mother  by  Hercules  of  Txlkphus.  She  afterwards 
married  Teathxas,  king  of  the  Mysiana 
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Augeai  or  Augias  (Avylar  or  Aby*las\  son  of 
Phorba*  or  Helios  (the  Sun),  and  king  of  the 
Epcans  in  Elis.  He  had  a  herd  of  3000  oxen, 
whose  statu  had  not  been  cleansed  for  .HO  years. 
It  was  one  of  the  labours  imposed  upon  Hercules 
by  Eurystheu*  to  cleanse  these  stalls  in  one  day. 
As  a  reward  the  hero  was  to  receive  the  tenth  part 
of  the  oxen  ;  but  when  he  had  accomplished  his 
task  by  leading  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus 
through  the  stables,  Augeas  refused  to  keep  his 
promise.  Hercules  thereupon  killed  him  and  his 
sons,  with  the  exception  of  Phyleus,  who  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  Another  tra- 
dition represents  Augeas  as  dying  a  natural  death 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  as  receiving  heroic  honours 
from  Oxyltu. 

AugUa  (ra  A0?tAa:  Aujilah),  an  oasis  in  the 
Great  Desert  of  Africa,  ataut  3£°  S.  of  Cyrene,  and 
!0  days'  journey  W.  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon, 
abounding  in  date  palms,  to  gather  the  fruit  of 
which  a  tribe  of  the  Nasamones,  called  AugTlae 
(A(ryl\ai),  resorted  to  the  Oasis,  which  at  other 
times  was  uninhabited. 

Augurinus,  Genuclua.  L  T..  consul  b.  c.  451, 
and  a  member  of  the  first  decemvirate  in  the  same 
year.  — 2.  M.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  consul 
445. 

Augurinut,  Kinuclus.  L  X.t  consul  b.  c. 
497  and  491.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought  to  trial  in 
491,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  his  acquittal.  —  2. 
L.,  consul  458,  carried  on  war  against  the  Aequians, 
and  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  on  Mt  Algidus, 
but  was  delivered  by  the  dictator  Cincinnati!*.  — 

8.  L.,  was  appointed  praefect  of  the  corn-market 
(prewfectuM  annonae)  4 119,  as  the  people  were  suf- 
fering from  grievous  famine.  The  ferment  occa- 
sioned by  the  assassination  of  Sp.  Maelius  in  this 
year  was  appeased  by  Augurinus,  who  is  said  to 
have  gone  over  to  the  plebs  from  the  patricians, 
and  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  tribunes  one  of 
their  body.  Augurinus  lowered  the  price  of  corn 
in  3  market  days,  fixing  as  the  maximum  an  as  for 
a  modi  us.  The  people  in  their  gratitude  presented 
him  with  an  ox  having  it*  horns  gilt,  and  erected 
a  statue  to  his  honour  outside  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
.for  which  every  body  subscribed  an  ounce  of  brass. 

Augusta,  the  name  of  several  towns  founded  or 
colonised  by  Augustus.  L  A.  Aaturlca.  [Astu- 
rbh.]— 2.  A.  Emerita  (Merida),  in  Lusitania 
en  the  Anas  (Guudiana),  colonised  by  Augustus 
with  the  veterans  (emeriti)  of  the  5th  and  10th 
legions,  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  — 

9.  A.  Finna.  [  Astigi.]— 4.  APraetoria  (Aoita), 
a  town  of  theSalassi  in  Upper  Italy,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps,  colonised  by  Augus- 
tus with  soldiers  of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  The 
modern  town  still  contains  many  Roman  remains : 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  town  gates  and 
a  triumphal  arch.— 5.  A  Eauraoorum  (Auptt), 
the  capital  of  the  Rauraci,  colonised  by  Mu- 
natius  Plancus  under  Augustus,  was  on  the  left  of 
the  Rhine  near  the  modem  lia*U ;  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre  are  still  to  be  seen.  — 8.  A. 
Buessonum  (&**»«*),  the  capital  of  the  Suessoncs 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  probably  the  Noviodunum  of 
Caesar. —7.  A.  Tatuinonun  (Turin),  more  an- 
ciently called  Touraha,  the  capital  of  the  Taurini 
on  the  Pa,  was  an  important  town  in  the  time  of 
Hannibal,  and  was  colonised  by  Augustus. —  8. 
Trevirorum.   [Tuvmi.]  —  9.  Tricastmoruni 


i  (Aouste),  the  capital  of  the  Tricastlni  in  Gaftna 
Narbonensis.  — 10.  A  Vindellcorum  (A  n^w^), 
capital  of  Vindelicia  or  Rhaetia  Secunda  on  the 
Licus  {Leek),  colonised  by  Drusus  under  Augustus^ 
after  the  conquest  of  Rhaetia,  about  B.  c  14. 

AngustlnuB,  Aureliui,  usually  called  St. 
Augustinei  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  was  born  a.  n.  354,  at  Tagastc,  an  in- 
land town  in  Nunidia.  His  mother  was  a  sin- 
cere Christian,  who  exerted  herself  in  training  np 
her  son  in  the  practice  of  piety,  but  for  a  longtime 
without  effect.  He  studied  rhetoric  at  Carthage, 
where  he  embraced  the  Manichaean  heresy,  to 
which  he  adhered  for  9  years.  He  afterwards  be- 
came a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Carthage,  but  in  388 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  in  Milan  was  led  by  the 
preaching  and  conversation  of  Ambrose  to  abandon 
his  Manichaean  errors  and  embrace  Christianity. 
He  was  baptized  by  Ambrose  in  887,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Africa,  where  he  passed  the  next  3  yeara 
in  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to  religious  exercises. 
In  391  he  was  ordained  a  priest  by  Valerius,  then 
bishop  of  Hippo,  and  in  395  be  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Hippo.  His  history,  from  the  time  of 
bis  elevation  to  the  see  of  Hippo,  is  so  closely  im- 
plicated with  the  Donatistic  and  Pelagian  contro- 
versies, that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  punoe 
its  details  within  our  limits.  He  died  at  Hippo  in 
430,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Vandal*. 
Of  his  numerous  works  the  2  most  interesting  are: 
I.  His  ConftmotUy  in  13  books,  written  in  39 7, con- 
taining an  account  of  his  early  life.  2.  De  OivitaU 
Dei,  in  22  books,  commenced  about  413,  and  not 
finished  before  426.  The  first  10  books  contain  a 
refutation  of  the  various  systems  of  false  religion, 
the  last  12  present  a  systematic  view  of  the  true 
religion.  —  The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works 
of  Augustine  is  the  Benedictine,  11  vols.  foL  Paris, 
1679—1700. 

Auguitobfina  (Tmyes),  afterwards  called  Tri- 
castae,  the  capital  of  the  Tricasii  or  Tricaases  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis. 
Augustodunum.  [  Bibbact*.] 
Augustonometum.  [AavaaNL] 
AugUKtoritum.  [Lrmovicbs.] 
Augustus,  the  first  Roman  emperor,  was  born  on 
the  2^rd  of  September,  a.  c.  63,  and  was  the  son 
of  C.  Octarius  by  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Julia,  the 
sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  His  original  name  was 
C.  Octavius,  and,  after  his  adoption  by  his  great- 
uncle,  C.  Julius  tartar  Ck-tarumus,  but  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  we  shall  call  him  Augustus,  though 
this  was  only  a  title  given  him  by  the  senate  and 
the  people  in  27,  to  express  their  veneration  for 
him.  Augustus  lost  his  father  at  4  years  of  age, 
but  his  education  was  conducted  with  great  care 
by  his  grandmother  Julia,  and  by  his  mother 
and  step  father,  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  whom  his 
mother  married  soon  after  his  father's  death. 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  had  no  male  issue,  also 
watched  over  his  education  with  solicitude.  He 
joined  his  uncle  in  Spain  in  45,  in  the  campaign 
against  the  sons  of  Pompey,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  Apollonia  in 
Illyricum,  where  some  legions  were  stationed,  that 
he  might  acquire  a  more  thorough  practical  training 
in  military  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  prosecute 
bis  studies.  He  was  at  Apollonia,  when  the 
news  reached  him  of  his  uncle's  murder  at  Rome 
in  March  44,  and  he  forthwith  set  out  for  Italy, 
accompanied  by  Agrippa  and  a  few  other  friends. 
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On  landing  near  Bru rid u stum  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  he  heard  that  Caeaar  had  adopted  him  in 
hm  testament  and  made  him  his  heir.  Be  now 
assumed  the  name  of  Caesar,  and  was  so  saluted 
by  the  troor*.  On  reaching  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  May  he  demanded  nothing  but  the 
private  property  which  Caesar  had  left  him,  but 
declared  that  he  was  resolved  to  avenge  the 
wirder  of  his  benefactor.  The  state  of  parties  at 
Rome  was  most  perplexing  ;  and  one  cannot  but 
admire  the  extraordinary  tact  and  prudence  which 
Augustus  displayed,  and  the  skill  with  which  a 
youth  of  barely  20  contrived  to  blind  the  most  ex- 
perienced statesmen  in  Rome,  and  eventually  to 
carry  all  his  designs  into  effect.  Augustus  had  to 
contend  against  the  republican  party  as  well  as 
against  Antony  ;  for  the  latter  foresaw  that  Au- 
gustus would  stand  in  the  way  of  his  views,  and 
had  therefore  attempted,  though  without  success, 
to  prevent  Augustus  from  accepting  the  inheritance 
which  his  uncle  had  left  him.  Augustus,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  crush  Antony  first  as  the  more 
dangerous  of  his  two  enemies,  and  accordingly 
made  overtures  to  the  republican  party.  These 
were  so  well  received,  especially  when  2  legions 
went  over  to  him,  that  the  senate  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  praetor,  and  sent  him  with  the  2 
consuls  of  the  year,  C.  Vibius  Pansa  and  A.  Hir- 
tius,  to  attack  Antony,  who  was  besieging  D. 
Brutus  in  Mutina.  Antony  was  defeated  and  ob- 
liged to  fly  across  the  Alps  ;  and  the  death  of  the 
2  consuls  wave  Augustus  the  command  of  all  their 
tmops.  The  senate  now  became  alarmed,  and 
determined  to  prevent  Augustus  from  acquiring 
further  power.  But  he  soon  showed  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  become  the  senate's  servant  Sup- 
ported by  his  troops  he  marched  upon  Rome  and 
demanded  the  consulship,  which  the  terrified  senate 
was  obliged  to  give  him.  He  was  elected  to  the 
office  along  with  Q.  Pedius,  and  the  murderers  of 
the  dictator  were  outlawed.  He  now  marched 
into  the  N.  of  Italy,  professedly  against  Antony, 
who  had  been  joined  by  Lepidus,  and  who  was 
descending  from  the  Alps  along  with  the  latter  at 
the  head  of  17  legions.  Augustus  and  Antony 
now  became  reconciled  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  empire  should  be  divided  between  Augustus, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  under  the  title  of  triumviri 
ret  pulm'icue  onstiturndae,  and  that  this  arrangement 
should  last  for  the  next  5  years.  They  published 
a  promcrrptto  or  list  of  all  their  enemies,  whose  lives 
were  to  l>e  sacrificed  and  their  property  confiscated  : 
upwards  of  2000  equites  and  300  senators  were  put 
to  death,  among  whom  was  Cicero.  Soon  afterwards 
Augustus  and  Antony  crossed  over  to  Greece,  and 
defeated  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  decisive  battle 
of  Philippi  in  42,  by  which  the  hopes  of  the  re- 
publican party  were  ruined.  The  triumvirs  there- 
upon made  a  new  division  of  the  provinces.  Lepidus 
obtained  Africa,  and  Augustus  returned  to  Italy  to 
reward  bis  veterans  with  the  lands  he  had  pro- 
mised them.  Here  a  new  war  awaited  him  (41), 
excited  by  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony.  She  was 
si<pt>ort*d  by  L.  Antonius,  the  consul  and  brother 
of  the  triumvir,  who  threw  himself  into  the  forti- 
fied town  of  Perusia,  which  Augustus  succeeded  in 
taking  in  40.  Antony  now  made  preparations  for 
war.  but  the  opportune  death  of  Fulvia  led  to  a 
reconciliation  between  the  triumvirs,  who  concluded 
s  peace  at  Brundtuiurn.  A  new  division  of  the 
provinces  was  again  made :  Augustus  obtained  all 
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the  parti  of  the  empire  W.  of  the  town  of  Scodra 
in  Illyricum,  and  Antony  the  E.  provinces,  while 
Italy  was  to  belong  to  them  in  common.  Antony 
married  Octavia,  the  Bister  of  Augustus,  in  order  to 
cement  their  alliance.  In  39  Augustus  concluded 
a  peace  with  Sex.  Pompey,  whose  fleet  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  enabled  him  to  pre- 
vent corn  from  reaching  Rome.  But  this  peace 
was  only  transitory.  As  long  as  Pompey  was  in- 
dependent, Augustus  could  not  hope  to  obtain  th< 
dominion  of  the  West,  and  he  therefore  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  that  Pompey  alloweo 
piracy  to  go  on  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  war  against  him.  In  36  the 
contest  came  to  a  final  issue.  The  fleet  of  Augus- 
tus, under  the  command  of  M.  Agrippa,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  that  of  Pompey,  who  aban- 
doned Sicily  and  fled  to  Asia  Lepidus,  who  had 
landed  in  Sicily  to  support  Augustus,  was  impatient 
of  the  subordinate  part  which  he  had  hitherto 
played,  and  claimed  the  island  for  himself  ;  but  he 
was  easily  subdued  by  Augustus,  stripped  of  his 
power,  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  being  allowed  to  retain  the 
dignity  of  pontifex  maxinius.  In  35  and  34  Au- 
gustus was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Illyrians  and 
Dalmatians.  Meantime,  Antony  had  repudiated 
Octavia,  and  bad  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Roman 
people  by  his  arbitrary  and  arrogant  proceedings 
in  the  East.  Augustus  found  that  the  Romans 
were  quite  prepared  to  desert  his  rival,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  32  the  senate  declared  war  against 
Cleopatra,  for  Antony  was  looked  upon  only  as  her 
infatuated  slave.  The  remainder  of  the  year  was 
occupied  by  preparations  for  war  on  both  sides.  In 
the  spring  of  3)  Augustus  passed  over  to  Epirua, 
and  in  September  in  the  same  year  his  fleet  gained 
a  brilliant  victory  over  Antony's  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Actium  in  Acamania.  In  the  following 
year  (30)  Augustus  sailed  to  Egypt.  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  who  had  escaped  in  safety  from  Actium, 
put  an  end  to  their  lives  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  Augustus  now  became 
the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman  world.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  29,  and  after  restoring  order 
in  all  parts  of  the  government  he  proposed  in  the 
senate  to  lay  down  his  powers,  but  pretended  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs  for 
10  years  longer.  This  plan  was  afterwards  re- 
peated several  times,  and  he  apparently  allowed 
himself  to  be  always  persuaded  to  retain  his  power 
either  for  10  or  5  years  more.  He  declined  all 
honours  and  distinctions  which  were  calculated  to 
remind  the  Romans  of  kingly  power  ;  but  he  ac- 
cepted in  33  the  imperium  proconsular*  and  the 
trtbunitia  poUstcu  for  life,  by  which  his  inviolabi- 
lity was  legally  established,  while  by  the  imperium 
proconsulare  he  became  the  highest  authority  in  all 
the  Roman  provinces.  On  the  death  of  Lepidus 
in  12  he  became  pontifex  maximus  ;  but  though 
he  had  thus  united  in  his  own  person  all  the  great 
offices  of  state,  yet  he  was  too  prudent  to  show  to 
the  Romans  by  any  display  of  authority  that  he 
was  the  sole  master.  He  had  no  ministers,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  ;  but  on  state  matters,  which  he 
did  not  choose  to  be  discussed  in  public,  he  con- 
sulted his  personal  friends,  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas, 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Cor- 
vinus,  and  Asinius  Pollio.  The  people  retained 
their  republican  privileges,  though  they  were  mere 
forms:  they  still  met  in  their  assemblies,  and 
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elected  consuls  and  ether  magistrates  ;  but  only 
such  persons  were  elected  as  Lad  Wen  proposed  or 

recommended  by  the  emperor.  The  almost  unin- 
terrupted festivities,  games,  distributions  of  corn, 
and  the  like,  made  the  people  forget  the  sub- 
stance  of  their  republican  freedom,  and  obey  con- 
tentedly their  new  ruler.  Tbe  wars  of  Augustus 
were  not  aggressive,  but  were  chiefly  undertaken 
to  protect  tbe  frontiers  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
Most  of  them  were  carried  on  by  his  relations  and 
friends,  but  he  conducted  some  of  them  in  person. 
Thus,  in  27.  he  attacked  the  warlike  Cantabri  and 
Asturcs  in  Spain,  whose  subjugation,  however,  was 
not  completed  till  19  by  Agrippa.  In  21  Augustus 
travelled  through  Sicily  and  Greece,  and  spent  the 
winter  following  at  Samoa,  Next  year  (20)  he 
went  to  Syria,  where  he  received  from  Phraates, 
tbe  Parthian  monarch,  the  standards  and  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  from  Crass  us  and  Antony. 
In  16  the  Romans  suffered  a  defeat  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  by  some  German  tribes  ;  whereupon  Augus- 
tus went  himself  to  Gaul,  and  spent  4  years  there, 
to  regulate  the  government  of  that  province,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  defending  it 
against  the  Germans.  In  9  he  again  went  to  Gaul, 
where  he  received  German  ambassadors,  who  sued 
for  |>eace  ;  and  from  this  time  forward,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  again  taken  any  active  part  in  the 
wars  that  were  carried  on.  Those  in  Germany 
were  the  most  formidable,  and  lasted  longer  than 
tbe  reign  of  Augustus.  He  died  at  Nola,  on  the 
29th  of  August,  a.  D.  14,  at  the  age  of  76.  Augus- 
tus was  first  married,  though  only  nominally,  to 
Clodia,  a  daughter  of  Clodius  and  Ful  via.  His  2nd 
wife,  Scribonia,  bore  him  his  only  daughter,  Julia. 
His  3rd  wife  was  Livia  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  Tibe- 
rius Nero.  Augustus  had  at  first  fixed  on  M. 
Marcellus  as  his  successor,  the  son  of  his  sister 
Octavia,  who  was  married  to  his  daughter  Julia. 
After  his  death  Julia  was  married  to  Agrippa,  and 
her  2  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  were  now 
destined  by  Augustus  as  his  successors.  On  the 
death  of  these  2  youths,  Augustus  was  persuaded  to 
adopt  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  to  make  him 
his  colleague  and  successor.  [Tjukriub.] 

AugUStulus,  Romulus,  last  Roman  emperor  of 
the  West,  was  placed  upon  the  thmne  by  his  father 
Orestes  (a.  d.  475),  after  the  latter  had  deposed 
the  emperor  Julius  Nepos.  In  476  Orestes  was 
defeated  by  Odoacer  and  put  to  death  :  Romulus 
Angustulu*  was  allowed  to  live,  but  was  deprived 
of  the  sovereignty. 

Aolerci,  a  powerful  Gallic  people  dwelling  be- 
tween the  Sequana  {Seine)  and  the  Liger  (Aotre), 
were  divided  into  3  great  tribes.  L  A.  Ebtiro- 
vices,  near  the  coast  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine 
in  the  modern  Normandy :  their  capital  was  Me- 
dioianum,  afterwards  called  Ebumvices  (AVrwsyr). 
—  2.  A.  Cenomani,  S.W.  of  the  preceding  near 
the  Liger :  their  capital  was  Subdinnum  (It  Mans). 
At  an  early  period  some  of  the  Ccnomani  crossed 
the  Alps  and  settled  in  Upper  Italy.— 3.  A.  Bran- 
novices,  E.  of  the  Cenomani  near  the  Aedui, 
whose  clients  they  were.  The  DiaUintes  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  are  said  by  Ptolemy  to  have  been 
likewise  a  branch  of  the  Aulerci. 

Aulis  (AvAJs),  a  harbour  in  Tkeitia  on  the  Eu- 
ripus,  where  the  Greek  fleet  assembled  before  sail- 
ing against  Troy  :  it  had  a  temple  of  Artemis. 

Auion  (Av\wv :  AtVAweiTijr).  L  A  district  and 
town  on  the  borders  of  Elis  and  Messcnia,  with  a 


temple  of  Aesculapius,  who  hence  had  the  sumaxaa 

A  town  in  Cbalcidice  in  Macedonia, 
on  tbe  Strymonic  gulf.  — 3.  (Melo*e)y  a  fertile 
valley  near  Tarentum  celebrated  for  its  wine  {ami- 
cus Anion  fertUi  Baccko,  Hor.  Carm.  \l  6.  18). 

Auranitis  '  Abpaftris :  ffauran),  a  district  S.  of 
Damascus  and  E.  of  Ituraea  and  Ilatanaea,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Jordan,  belonging  either  to  Palestine 
or  to  Arabia. 

Aorta  Chersonesui  (»j  Xpwry  Xtpo6vrt<rot\  the 
name  given  by  the  late  geographers  to  the  Alaiay 
Peninsula.  They  also  mention  an  Aurea  Regto 
beyond  the  Ganges,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
country  round  Ana. 

Aurelia,  the  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  tbe 
dictator,  and  of  2  daughters.  She  carefully 
watched  over  the  education  of  her  children,  and 
always  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  her 
son.  She  died  in  a  c  54,  while  Caesar  was  in 
Gaul 

Aurelia  Gens,  plebeian,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant members  are  given  under  their  family 
names,  Cotta,  Orbstek,  and  Scahrtjr 

Aurelia  Orestilla,  a  beautiful  but  profligate 
woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  As  Aurelia  at 
first  objected  to  marry  him,  because  he  had  a 
grown-up  son  by  a  former  marriage,  Catiline  is 
said  to  hare  killed  his  own  offspring  in  order  to 
remove  this  impediment  to  their  union. 

Aurelia  Via,  the  great  coast  road  from  Rome  to 
Transalpine  Gaul,  at  first  extended  no  further  than 
Ptsae,  but  was  afterwards  continued  along  the 
coast  to  Cmua  and  Forum  Juiii  in  Gaul. 

Aureliani.  [Gbxabum.] 

Auxellanoi,  Roman  emperor,  a.  D.  270—275, 
was  born  about  a.  D.  212,  at  Sirmium  in  Pannonia, 
He  entered  the  army  as  a  common  soldier,  and  by 
his  extraordinary  bravery  was  raised  to  offices  of 
trust  and  honour  by  Valerian  and  Claudius  II 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  was  elected  emperor 
by  the  legions  at  Sirmium.  His  reign  present*  a 
succession  of  brilliant  exploits,  which  restored  for  a 
while  their  ancient  lustre  to  the  arms  of  Rome. 
He  first  defeated  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  had 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  were  ravaging  Pannonia. 
He  next  gained  a  great  victory  over  tbe  Alemanni 
and  other  German  tribes ;  but  they  succeeded 
notwithstanding  in  crossing  the  Alps.  Neat 
Placentia  they  defeated  the  Romans,  but  were 
eventually  overcome  by  Aurelian  in  two  decisive 
engagements  in  Umbria.  After  crushing  a  for- 
midable conspiracy  at  Rome,  Aurelian  next  turned 
his  anus  against  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  whom 
he  defeated,  took  prisoner,  and  carried  with  him  to 
Rome.  [Zbnobia  ]  On  his  return  to  Italy  be 
marched  to  Alexandria  and  put  Firm  as  to  death, 
who  had  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  West,  where  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
still  in  the  hands  of  Te  trie  us,  who  had 
been  declared  emperor  a  short  time  before  tbe 
death  of  Gallienus.  Tetricus  surrendered  to  Au- 
relian in  a  battle  fought  near  Chalons.  [Tbtricus.J 
The  emperor  now  devoted  his  attention  to  domestic 
improvements  and  reforms.  Many  works  ot  public 
utility  were  commenced :  the  most  important  of  all 
was  the  erection  of  a  new  line  of  strongly  fortified 
walls,  embracing  a  much  more  ample  circuit  than 
tbe  old  ones,  which  had  long  since  fallen  into  ruin  ; 
but  this  vast  plan  was  not  completed  until  tbe 
reigu  of  Probua.    After  a  short  residence  in  tbe 
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dry,  Aurelian  visited  the  province*  on  the  Danube. 
He  now  entirely  abandoned  Dacia,  which  had 
been  first  conquered  by  Trajan,  and  made  the 
fc.  bank  of  the  Danube,  as  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  boundary  of  the  empire.  A  Urge  force 
was  now  collected  in  Thrace  in  preparation  for  an 
expedition  against  the  Persians ;  but  while  the 
en  iK-rcr  wa»  on  the  march  between  Heraclea  nnd 
Brrantium,  he  was  killed  by  tome  of  his  officers. 
They  had  been  induced  to  conspire  against  him  by 
s  certain  Mnestheua,  the  freed  man  of  the  emperor 
and  his  private  secretary,  who  bad  betrayed  his 
tru»t,  and  fearful  of  punishment,  had,  by  means  of 
farjred  documents,  organised  the  conspiracy. 

Amrellanua,  CaeJlua  or  Coellus,  a  very  cele- 
brated Latin  physician,  was  a  native  of  Numidia, 
and  probably  lived  in  the  4th  century  after  Christ 
Of  his  writings  we  possess  3  books  On  A  cut? 
Dumsn  **  Celerum  Passionum,"  (or  u  De  Morbis 
Actitis,*')  and  5  books  On  Chronic  Dimases, 
*  Tardarum  Passionum  "  (or  **  De  Morbis  Chroni- 
ct»~).    Edited  by  Amman,  Amstel.  1709. 

K.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d. 
161 — 180,  commonly  called  **  the  philosopher," 
•rat  born  at  Rome  on  the  20th  of  April,  a.  n.  121. 
He  was  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius  immediately 
ifw  the  latter  had  been  himself  adopted  by  Ha- 
inan, received  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  married 
Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Pius  (138).  On  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  161,  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  but  he  admitted  to  an  equal  share  of  the 
sovereign  power  L.  Ceionius  Commodus,  who  had 
been  adopted  by  Pius  at  the  same  time  as  Marcus 
bhnself.  The  two  emperors  henceforward  bore 
respectively  the  names  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
md  L.  Aurelius  Veres.  Soon  after  their  accession 
Verus  w.ia  despatched  to  the  East,  and  for  4  years 
(a.  d.  162 — 165)  carried  on  war  with  great  suc- 
:>  <«  against  Vologeses  1 1 1 king  of  Parthia,  over 
whom  his  lieutenants,  especially  Avidius  Cassius, 
puned  many  victories.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  both  emperors  triumphed,  and  assumed  the 
Sties  of  Armenutcut,  1'urthiau  A/aMASW,  ami 
Mtdiau.  Meantime  Italy  was  threatened  by  the 
numerous  tribes  dwelling  along  the  northern  limits 
tf  the  empire,  firom  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to 
the  Ilryrian  border.  Both  emperors  set  out  to  en- 
titer  the  foe  ;  and  the  contest  with  the  northern 
continued  with  varying  success  during 
the  whole  life  of  M.  Aurelius,  whose  head-quarters 
were  generally  fixed  in  Pannonia.  After  the  death 
rf  Vents  in  169,  Aurelius  prosecuted  the  war 
Viinst  the  Marcamaani  with  great  success,  and  in 
eonseqnence  of  his  victories  over  them  he  assumed 
in  172  the  title  of  German icus,  which  he  also  con- 
frrrrd  upon  his  son  Commodus.  In  174  be  gained 
s  decisive  victory  over  the  Quadi,  mainly  through 
s  violent  storm,  which  threw  the  barbarians  into 
oonf'uiion.  This  storm  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to 
the  prayers  of  a  legion  chiefly  composed  of  Chris- 
tian*. It  has  given  rise  to  a  famous  controversy 
among  the  historians  of  Christianity  upon  what  is 
e»tnmonly  termed  the  Miracle  of  the  Thundering 
Lesion.  The  Marcomanni  and  the  other  northern 
Urnwirians  concluded  a  peace  with  Aurelius  in 
175,  who  forthwith  set  out  for  the  East,  where 
Avidius  Cassias,  urged  on  by  Faustina,  the  un- 
worthy wife  of  Aurelius,  had  risen  in  rebellion  and 
proclaimed  himself  emperor.  But  before  Aurelius 
the  East,  Cassius  had  been  shun  by  his 
On  bis  arrival  in  the  East,  Aurelius 
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acted  with  the  greatest  clemency  ;  none  of  the  ac- 
complices of  Cassius  were  put  to  death,  and  to 
establish  perfect  confidence  in  aU,  he  ordered  the 
papers  of  Cassius  to  be  destroyed  without  suffering 
them  to  be  read.  During  this  expedition,  Faustina, 
who  had  accompanied  her  husband,  died,  according 
to  some  by  her  own  hands.  Aurelius  returned  to 
Rome  towards  the  end  of  176  ;  but  in  178  he  set 
out  again  for  Germany,  where  the  Marcomanni 
and  their  confederates  had  again  renewed  the  war. 
He  gained  several  victories  over  them,  but  died  in 
the  middle  of  the  war  on  March  17th,  180,  in 
Pannonia,  either  at  Vindobona  (  Vienna)  or  at  Sir- 
mium,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age  and  20th  of  his 
reign.  —  The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of 
M.  Aurelius  was  his  devotion  to  philosophy  and 
literature.  When  only  12  years  old,  he  adopted 
the  dress  and  practised  the  austerities  of  the 
Stoics,  and  he  continued  throughout  his  life  a 
warm  adherent  and  a  bright  ornament  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  We  still  possess  a  work  by  M.  Au- 
relius, written  in  the  Greek  language,  and  entitled 
To  .it  Umhv,  or  Meditation,,  in  12  books.  It  is 
a  sort  of  common-place  book,  in  which  were  regis- 
tered from  time  to  time  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  author  upon  moral  and  religious  topics,  without 
an  attempt  at  order  or  arrangement.  No  remains 
of  antiquity  present  a  nobler  view  of  philosophical 
heathenism.  The  best  edition  of  the  Meditations 
is  by  Gataker,  Cantab.  1652.  and  Land.  1697. — 
The  chief  and  perhaps  the  only  stain  upon  the 
memory  of  Aurelius  is  bis  2  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  ;  io  the  former  of  which,  166,  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp  occurred,  and  in  the  Utter, 
177,  that  of  Irenaeus.— »  Aurelius  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Commodus. 

Aurelius  Victor.  [Victor.] 

Aureolas,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  (a.  d.  260 
— 267),  who  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  during 
the  feeble  rule  of  Gal  lien  us.  Aureolus  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  legions  of  Illyria  in  267, 
and  made  himself  master  of  N.  Italy,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  battle  io  268,  by  Claudius  U., 
the  successor  of  Gallieuua. 

Aurora.  [Eos.] 

Aurunci.  [Italia.] 

Aurunouleiua  Cotta.  [Cotta.] 

Ausa.  fAU8KTA2(I.] 

Ausci  or  Auscii,  a  powerful  people  in  Aqnira- 
nia,  who  possessed  the  Latin  franchise :  their 
capital  was  called  Climberrum  or  Eiimberrum,  also 
Augusta  and  Ausci  (now  Auch). 

Anaet&ni,  a  Spanish  people  in  the  modern  Ca- 
talonia :  their  capital  was  Auaa  (  Vique). 

Anson  (Affass*),  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso  or 
Circe,  from  whom  the  country  of  the  Auruncans 
was  believed  to  have  been  called  Auaonia. 

Auaones,  Ausfinla.  [Italia.] 

Ausonlus,  Declmus  Magnus,  a  Roman  poet, 
born  at  Burdigala  (Uourdeaux),  about  a.  d.  310, 
taught  grammar  and  rhetoric  with  such  reputation 
at  his  native  town,  that  he  was  appointed  tutor  of 
Gratian,  son  of  the  emperor  Valcntiuian,  and  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state.  He  was  appointed  by  Gratian  praefectus  of 
Latium,  of  Libya,  and  of  Gaul,  and  in  379  was 
elevated  to  the  consulship.  After  the  death  of 
Gratian,  in  383,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and 
ended  bis  days  in  a  country  retreat  near  Bourueaux, 
perhaps  about  390.  It  is  most  probable  that  be 
was  a  Christian  and  not  a  heathen.  His 
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works  are  —  1.  Epigrammatum  Liber,  a  collection  I 
of  150  epigrams.  2.  Ephemeris.  containing  an  ac-  i 
count  of  the  business  and  proceedings  of  a  day. 
3.  Paremtalia,  a  series  of  short  poems  addressed  to 
friends  and  relations  on  their  decease.  4.  Profes- 
sores,  notices  of  the  Professors  of  Bourdeaux.  5. 
Epxlaphia  /Zeros  m,  epitaphs  on  the  heroes  who  fell 
in  the  Trojan  war  and  a  few  others.  6.  A  metrical 
catalogiii'  of  the  first  12  Caesars.  7.  Tetraatidux, 
on  the  Caesars  from  Julius  to  Elagabalus.  8.  Ctarae 
UrbeSy  the  praises  of  14  illustrious  cities.  9.  Ltulus 
Srjitrm  SapinUum,  the  doctrines  of  the  7  sages  ex- 
pounded by  each  in  his  own  person.  10.  Idyllia, 
a  collection  of  20  poems.  11.  Eciogarium,  short 
poems  connected  with  the  Calendar,  Ac.  12.  Epi- 
stofae,  25  letters,  some  in  verse  and  some  in  prose. 
IS.  Gratiarum  Actio  pro  Consulatn,  in  prose,  ad- 
dressed to  Gratian.  14.  Periochae,  short  argu- 
ments to  each  book  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  15. 
Trr*  Praefatiunctdae,  —  Of  these  works  the  Idyls 
have  attracted  most  notice,  and  of  them  the  most 
pleasing  is  the  Mosclla,  or  a  description  of  the 
river  Moselle.  Ausonius  possesses  skill  in  versifi- 
cation, but  is  destitute  of  all  the  higher  attributes 
of  a  poet.  The  best  edition  of  his  complete  works 
is  byTollius,  Amstel.  1671. 

Auster,  called  Xotus  (NoVos)  by  the  Greeks, 
the  S.  wind  or  strictly  the  S.W.  wind,  is  personi- 
fied as  the  god  of  the  S.  wind,  son  of  Astraeus  and 
Eos.  It  frequently  brought  with  it  fogs  and  rain  ; 
hut  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  was  a  dry 
sultry  wind  (hence  called  plumbeus  A  utter,  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  6.  18),  injurious  both  to  man  and  to  vege- 
tation, the  Sirocco  of  the  modern  Italians. 

Autariatae  (AwropiOTcu),  an  Illyrian  people  in 
the  Dalmatian  mountains,  extinct  in  Strata's  time. 

Autesioddrxun,  -arum  (^iawrre),a  town  of  the 
Senones  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

Auteslon  (Avrwimr\  son  of  Tisamenus,  father 
of  Theras  and  Argia,  left  Thebes  at  the  command 
of  an  oracle,  and  joined  the  Dorians  in  Pelopon- 

Autochthones  (atrroxfortt).  [Aborigines.] 
Autol51es,  or  -ao  ( Aino\6\cu\  a  Gaetulian  tribe 
on  the  \V.  coast  of  Africa,  S.  of  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains. 

Aatolyeoj  (AMAvkos).  "L  Son  of  Hermes 
and  Chione,  father  of  Anticlea.  and  thus  maternal 
grandfather  of  Ulysses.  He  lived  on  mount  Par- 
nassus, and  was  renowned  for  his  cunning  and  rob- 
beries. Ulysses,  when  staying  with  him  on  one 
occasion,  was  wounded  by  a  boar  on  Parnassus, 
and  it  was  by  the  scar  of  this  wound  that  he  was 
recognised  by  his  aged  nurse,  when  he  returned 
from  Troy.  — 2.  A  Thessalian,  son  of  Deunachus, 
am*  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  founder  of  Sinope.— ■ 
8.  A  mathematician  of  Pitane  in  Aeolis,  lived 
about  b.  c  340,  and  wrote  2  astronomical  treatises, 
which  are  the  most  ancient  existing  specimens  of 
the  Greek  mathematics  1.  On  the  Motion  of  the 
Sphere  (*<pl  Ktvovu.ivn%  a<paZpa$).  2.  On  the  rising* 
ami  settings  of  the  fijeni  stars  (*cpi  inerokwv  not 
tvtt*wr).  Edited  by  Dasypodius  in  his  Sphuericue  > 
Lktctrinae  Propositions,  Argent-  1572. 

Automata  (ra  AuroVaAa),  a  fortified  place  on 
the  Gr  at  Syrtis  in  N.  Africa. 

Autdmedon  (Ainou.i&wr).  L  Son  of  Diores, 
the  charioteer  and  companion  of  Achilles,  and, 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  companion  of  his 
son  Pyrrhus.  Hence  Automedon  is  the  name  of 
any  skilful  charioteer.    (Cic  pro  Rose  Am.  35 ; 


AVERNUS. 

1  Jnv.  I  61.)— 2.  Of  Cysicus,  a  Greek  poet,  12  of 
whose  epigrams  are  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Nerva,  a.  d.  96 — 98. 

AutomSii  (Ain6ua\oi),  as  a  proper  name,  was 
applied  to  the  Egyptian  soldiers,  who  were  said  to 
have  deserted  from  Psammetichus  into  Aethiupia, 
where  they  founded  the  kingdom  of  Mxaoft. 

AutSnoe  (Afrroron),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  wife  of  Aristaeus,  and  mother  of  Ae- 
taeon.  With  her  sister  Agave,  she  tore  Perithelia 
to  pieces  in  their  Bacchic  fury:  her  tomb  was 
shown  in  the  territory  of  Megara. 

An  trigones,  a  people  in  Hi  span  ia  Tarraconenais 
between  the  ocean  (Bay  of  Biscay)  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  Iberus :  their  chief  town  was  Fla- 

VIOBRIOA. 

Atttronlot  Paetus.  [Parrus.] 
Auxesla  (Av£ij<rla),  the  goddess  who  grants 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  fields,  honoured  at 
Troexen  and  Epidaurus,  was  another  name  fot 
Persephone.  Damia,  who  was  honoured  along 
with  Auxesta  at  Epidaurus  and  Trotsen,  was  only 
another  name  for  Deraeter. 

Auxlmum  ( Auximas,  -litis :  Osimo),  an  impor- 
tant town  of  Picennm  in  Italy,  and  a  Roman  colony. 

Auxume  or  Ax-  (Aw^ou^n,  or  *A{4/Ai|,and  other 
forms:  Av^ovulrai,  or  'A^wuitoi,  Ac. :  Axum^  Ku. 
S.W.  o(Adowa),  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom 
in  Ethiopia,  to  the  S.  E.  of  Meroe\  in  ffalesA  or 
Aoyssinux,  which  either  first  arose  or  first  became 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  earlv 
part  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  aera.  It  grew  upon 
the  decline  of  the  kingdom  of  Meroe'.  and  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Straits  of  Bah-el- MixnJeb  into 
Arabia.  Being  a  mountainous  region,  watered  by 
the  numerous  upper  streams  of  the  Astaborss  and 
Astapus,  and  intersected  by  the  caravan  routes 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  country  po»*csfted 
great  internal  resources  and  a  nourishing  com- 
merce. 

Auxea,  or  -ia,  or  Audia  ( Sur-Gnxian  or  llamta, 

Ru.),  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Man  re  tan  ia  Cae- 
sariensis ;  a  Roman  colony  under  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus. 

Avail  tea  (AuaAfn)r:  ZeUah\  an  emporium  in 
S.  Aethiopia,  on  a  bay  of  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
called  Avalltes  Sinus  ('A  «o\»ot),  probably  the 
Gulf  of  Bab-el-  Mandeb,  or  its  innermost  part,  S.  of 
the  Straits.  A  people,  Avalltae,  are  also  mentioned 
in  these  parts. 

Avaricum.  [Biturigbs.] 
Avails.  (Abblla.] 

AvenXo  (Avignon),  a  town  of  the  Cavares  ta 
Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone. 

Aventlcum  (A tenches),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Helvetii,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  colony  with 
the  name  Pia  Flariu  Constant  Emerita,  of  which 
ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  modem  town. 

Aventinensis,  Genuclus.  1.  L.,  consul  B.  c 
365,  and  again  362,  was  killed  in  battle  against 
the  H  em i cans  in  the  latter  of  these  years,  and  bis 
army  routed.  —2.  Cn.,  consul  363. 

Avantlntu,  son  of  Hercules  and  the  priestess 
Rhea. 

Aventinus  Hons.  [Roma.] 
Avernus  Lacus  (4  'Aopros  Kluwn :  Logo  Aver- 
no),  a  lake  close  to  the  promontory  which  runs  out 
into  the  sea  between  Cumae  and  Puteoli.  This 
lake  fills  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  ;  it  is  cir- 
cular, about  4  mile  in  circumference,  is  very  drey* 
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and  ii  surrounded  by  high  banks,  which  in  anti- 
quity were  covered  by  a  gloomy  forest  sacred  to 
Hecate.  From  its  water?  mephitic  vapours  arose, 
which  are  said  to  hars  killed  the  birds  that  at- 
tempted to  fly  over  it,  from  which  circumstance  its 
Greek  name  was  supposed  to  be  derived  (from  o 
priv.  and  5pm ).  The  lake  was  celebrated  in  my- 
thology on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  lower 
world.  On  its  banks  dwelt  the  Cimmerians  in 
constant  darkness,  and  near  it  was  the  cave  of  the 
Cumaean  Sibyl,  through  which  Aeneas  descended 
to  the  lower  world.  Agrippa,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  cut  down  the  forest  which  surrounded 
the  lake,  and  connected  the  latter  with  the  Lu- 
crine  lake  ;  he  also  caused  a  tunnel  to  be  made 
from  the  lake  to  Cumae,  of  which  a  considerable 
part  remains  and  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Gratia  di  Sibylla.  The  Lucrine  lake  was  filled  up 
by  an  eruption  in  1530,  so  th.it  A  vera  us  is  again  a 
separate  lake. 

Avianua,  Flavins,  the  author  of  42  Aesopic 
fables  in  Latin  elegiac  verse,  which  are  of  very 
little  merit  both  as  respects  the  matter  and  the 
style.  The  date  of  Avianus  is  uncertain  ;  he 
probably  lived  in  the  3rd  or  4th  century  of  the 
Christian  aera. — Editions.  By  Cannegieter,  Amstel. 
1731 ;  by  Nodell,  AmsteL  1787  ;  and  by  Lachmann, 
Berol.  1845. 

A vienns,  Bnfos  Festnj,  a  Latin  poet  towards 
the  end  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 
His  poems  are  chiefly  descriptive,  and  are  some  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  that  age,  H  is 
works  are : — 1.  Detcriptio  Orbit  Terrae,  also  called 
SftUijJtrasis  Periegemu  Dionysii,  in  1 394  hexameter 
lines,  derived  directly  from  the  irepffmof  of 
Dmnysins,  and  containing  a  succinct  account  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  the  physical  and  poli- 
tical geography  of  the  known  world.  —  2.  Ora 
Mttritima,  a  fragment  in  703  Iambic  trimeters, 
describing  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
Marseilles  to  Cadiz.  —  3.  Aratea  Phaemjmena^  and 
Aratea  Prognostic**  both  in  Hexameter  verse,  the 
first  containing  1325,  the  second  552  lines,  being 
s  paraphrase  of  the  two  works  of  A  rat  us.  The 
poems  are  edited  by  Wernsdorf,  in  his  Poelae 
Lattm  Minorca  vol.  v.  pt.  ii.,  which,  however,  does 
sot  include  the  Aratea. 

A vi ones,  a  people  in  the  N.  of  Germany,  whose 
portion  is  uncertain. 

Avitus,  Alphius,  a  Latin  poet  under  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  the  fragments  of  some  of  whose 
poems  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia  Latina. 

Avitus,  Cluentlus.  [Clukntius.] 

Avitus.  M.  Maeciliua,  emperor  of  the  West, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  assistance  of 
Theodoric  II.  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  a.  d.  455  ; 
bat,  after  a  year's  reign,  was  deposed  by  Ricimer. 

Axenua.    [Euxinus  Pontus.] 

Alia  {OasttU  d'  As*)),  a  fortress  in  the  territory 
of  Tsrquinii  in  Etruria. 

Allan  CA{Io»y),  son  of  Phegeus,  brother  of 
Temenus,  along  with  whom  he  killed  Alcmaeon. 

Axioihea  ('A£io0«'a),  a  maiden  of  Phi;  us,  who 
earoe  to  Athens,  and  putting  on  male  attire,  was 
for  some  time  a  hearer  of  Plato,  and  afterwards  of 
Bpeusippus. 

Axius,  Q.»  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Varro,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  3d  book  of 
Yam's  D$  Re  Rustica, 

Aaloj  ('A^ios :  Wardar  or  Vardhari\  the 
chief  river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  Mt  Sovdus,  re- 


ceives many  affluents,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  the  Erigon,  and  flows  S.E,  through  Macedonia 
into  the  Thermaic  gulf.  As  a  river-god,  Axius 
begot  by  Periboea  a  son  Pclegon,  the  father  of 

ASTKROPAKUS. 

Ax  on  a  (Aisne\  a  river  in  Gallia  Belgica,  which 
falls  into  the  Isara  (Oue). 
Axume.  [Auxumb.] 

Azan  ('AfoV),  son  of  Areas  and  the  nymph 
Erato,  brother  of  Aphldas  and  Elatus.  The  part 
of  Arcadia  which  he  received  from  his  father  was 
called  Axania :  it  was  on  the  borders  of  Klis. 

Axani  ('Afavot ;  •ACcuinjj),  a  town  of  Phrygia, 
on  the  river  Rhyndacus,  and  20  miles  S.W.  of 
Cotyaeiutn  (Kivtayah).  The  ruins  of  columns, 
capitals,  and  other  architectural  fragments  are  scat- 
tered over  the  ground.  There  are  also  the  remains 
of  a  splendid  temple,  and  of  a  theatre.  This  an- 
cient site  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Keppel. 

Axania  or  Barbarla  ("ACa^a,  BapSapla:  Ajam), 
the  region  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  S.  of  Aromata 
Pr.  (C.  Guardafui),  as  far  as  Rhaptum  Pr.  (C. 
Formosa  9) 

Axenla  ('A^ijn'a:  'Auu'ifM),  a  demus  in  the 
S.W.  of  Attica,  near  Sunium,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  H  ippothoontis. 

Azeus  ('Af«us),  son  of  Clymenns  of  Orchome- 
nos,  brother  of  Erginus,  Stratius,  Arrhon,  and  Py- 
leus,  father  of  Actor  and  grandfather  of  Astyoche. 

Azorus  or  Azorlum  ("Afwpor,  'Adaptor :  'A(»- 
pfTTjy,  'Afluptdr-nr,  'Afwpsw),  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Thessaly,  on  the  W.  slope  of  Olympus,  formed,  with 
Doliche  and  Pythium,  the  Perrhaebian  Tripoli*. 

Azotus  ("A£wTof :  'Actios:  Athdod  or  Atk- 
doud\  a  city  of  Palestine,  near  the  sea-coast,  9  miles 
N.E.  of  Ascalon.  It  was  one  of  the  free  cities  of 
the  Philistines,  which  were  included  within  the 
portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

B. 

Babrlns  (Bd$>o$),  a  Greek  poet,  probably  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  tamed  the  fables  of  Aesop 
into  verse,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  were 
known,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  when  a 
manuscript  containing  123  fables  was  discovered 
on  Mount  Athos.  Edited  bv  Lachmann,  BcroL 
1 845  ;  by  Orelli  and  Baiter,  Turic,  1845 ;  by  Lewi  s, 
Lond.  1847. 

Babylon  (Ba$uA<£v:  Baiv\a>vtos,  fem.  Bafw- 
A«m:  Babel  in  O.T.:  Ru.  at  and  around  Hillak), 
one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  cities  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  was  built  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  Euphrates,  in  about  32°  28' 
N.  lat  Its  foundation,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  kingdom  by  Nimrod,  with  the  city  for  a  capital, 
are  among  the  first  recorded  facts  subsequent  to 
the  Deluge  (Gtn.  x.  9,  10,  xi.  1—9).  Secular 
history  ascribes  its  origin  to  Belus  (Le.  the  god 
Baal),  and  its  enlargement  and  decoration  to  Ninus 
or  his  wife  Se minimis  •  or,  according  to  another 
tradition,  the  country  was  subdued  by  Ninus,  and 
the  city  was  subsequently  built  by  Semiramis,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  At 
all  events  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Babylon  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Assyrian  kings  of  Nine  veil  from  a  very 
early  period  ;  and  the  time  at  which  the  governors 
of  Babylon  first  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
virtually  independent,  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  certainty  until  we  know  more  of  the  hiatory 
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at  the  early  Assyrian  dynasties.  [Comp.  Nabo- 
narsar.]  The  Babylonian  empire  begins  wiib 
ihe  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Median  king 
Cyaxares,  overthrew  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and 
destroyed  Nineveh  (a.  c  606),  and  soon  afterwards 
defended  his  kingdom  against  the  aggressions 
(at  first  successful)  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  in 
the  battle  of  Circesium,  b.  c.  604.  Under  his 
son  and  successor,  Nebuchadnezzar  (b.  c  604 — 
Sti 2),  the  Babylonian  empire  reached  its  height, 
and  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  Egypt,  and 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  After  bis  death  it  again  declined,  until 
it  was  overthrown  by  the  capture  of  Babylon  by 
the  Medes  and  Persians  under  Cyrus  (b.  c.  538), 
who  made  the  city  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  the  others  being  Susa  and  Ecbatana, 
Under  his  successors  the  city  rapidly  sank.  Da- 
rius I.  dismantled  its  fortifications,  in  consequence 
of  a  revolt  of  its  inhabitants  ;  Xerxes  carried  off 
the  golden  statue  of  Belus,  and  the  temple  in  which 
it  stood  became  a  ruin.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Babylon  became  a  part  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  contributed  to  iu 
decline  by  the  foundation  of  Sblbucia  on  the 
Tigris,  which  soon  eclipsed  it  At  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era,  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  in 
ruins  ;  and  at  the  present  day  all  its  visible  re- 
mains consist  of  mounds  of  earth,  ruined  masses  of 
brick  walls,  and  a  few  scattered  fragments.  Its 
very  site  has  been  turned  into  a  dreary  marsh  by 
repeated  inundations  from  the  river.  —  The  city  of 
Babylon  had  reached  the  summit  of  its  magnifi- 
cence in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  formed 
a  square,  each  side  of  which  was  120  stadia  (12 
geog.  miles)  in  length.  The  walls,  of  burnt  brick, 
were  200  cubits  hi^h  and  50  thick  ;  in  them  were 
2*)0  towers  and  60  bronze  gates  ;  and  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  The  Euphrates,  which 
divided  the  city  into  2  equal  parts,  was  embauked 
with  walls  of  brick,  the  openings  of  which  at  the 
ends  of  the  transverse  streets  were  closed  by  gates 
of  bronze.  A  bridge,  built  on  piers  of  hewn  stone, 
united  the  2  quarters  of  the  city  ;  and  at  each  end 
of  it  stood  a  royal  palace :  these  erections  were 
ascribed  to  Semiramis.  Of  two  other  public  build- 
ings of  the  greatest  celebrity,  the  one  was  the 
temple  of  Belus,  rising  to  a  great  height,  and  con- 
sisting of  8  stories,  gradually  diminishing  in  width, 
and  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which  wound 
round  the  whole  building  on  the  outside  ;  in  the 
uppermost  story  was  the  golden  statue  of  Belus, 
with  a  golden  altar  and  other  treasures:  this 
building  also  was  ascribed  to  Semiramis.  The 
other  edifice  referred  to  was  the  "hanging  gardens'* 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  laid  out  upon  terraces  which 
were  raised  above  one  another  on  arches.  The 
houses  of  the  city  were  3  or  4  stories  in  height, 
and  the  streets  were  straight,  intersecting  one 
another  at  right  angles.  The  buildings  were  al- 
most universally  constructed  of  bricks,  some  burnt 
and  some  only  sun-dried,  cemented  together  with 
hot  bitumen  and  in  some  cases  with  mortar.  — 
The  Babylonians  were  certainly  a  Semitic  race  ; 
but  the  ruling  class,  to  which  the  kings  and  priests 
and  the  men  of  learning  belonged,  were  the  Chal- 
daenn*,  whose  origin  and  affinities  are  somewhat 
doubtful  ;  the  mo»t  proliable  opinion,  however,  is 
that  they  were  a  tribe  of  invaders,  who  descended 
fn  in  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Anneuia, 
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and  conquered  the  Babylonians.  —  The  religion 
of  the  Chaldaeans  was  Sabaeism,  or  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  purely  so,  but  sym- 
bolised in  the  forms  of  idols,  besides  whom  they 
had  other  divinities,  representing  the  powers  of 
nature.  The  priests  fonm-d  a  caste,  and  cultivated 
science,  especially  astronomy  ;  in  which  they  knew 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  5  of 
the  planets,  the  calculation  of  eclipses  of  the  moon, 
the  division  of  the  zodiac  into  12  constellations, 
and  of  the  year  into  12  months,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  time  by  the  sun-dial.  They  must  also 
have  had  other  instruments  for  measuring  time, 
such  as  the  water-clock,  for  instance  ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  definite  methods  of  deter- 
mining such  quantities,  which  the  Chaldaean  as- 
tronomers invented,  were  the  origin  of  the  systems 
of  weights  and  measures  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Their  buildings  prove  their  knowledge 
of  mechanics ;  and  their  remains,  slight  as  they 
are,  show  considerable  progress  in  the  fine  arts.  — 
The  Babylonian  government  was  an  unlimited 
monarchy :  the  king  appears  to  have  lived  in  al- 
most total  seclusion  from  his  people,  surrounded  by 
his  court ;  and  the  provinces  were  administered  by 
governors,  like  the  Persian  satraps,  responsible 
only  to  the  monarch,  whose  commands  they  obeyed 

or  defied  according  to  his  strength  or  weakness  

The  position  of  the  city  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  by  which  it  was  connected  with  th« 
Persian  Gulf,  and  at  the  meeting  of  natural  routes 
between  E.  Asia  and  India  on  the  one  side,  and 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  on 
the  other,  made  it  the  scat  of  a  flourishing  com- 
merce and  of  itcraen&o  wealth  and  luxury.  —  The 
district  around  the  city,  bounded  by  the  Tigris  on 
the  E.,  Mesopotamia  on  the  N.,  the  Arabian  De- 
sert on  the  W.,  and  extending  to  the  head  of  the 
Persian  GiUf  on  the  S.,  was  known  in  later  times 
by  the  name  ofBabylonia  (Irak  AraU),  sometimes 
also  called  Chaldaea.  [But  comp.  Chalbaba.] 
This  district  was  a  plain,  subject  to  continual  in- 
undations from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which 
were  regulated  by  canals,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  Naarmalcha,  i.  e.  Royal  Finer  or  Carnal  (wora- 
ubt  /3oo~iAfios,  itdpv^  0aai\ucfi,  flumen  regium), 
which  extended  from  the  Tigris  at  Seleucia  due 
W.  to  the  Euphrates,  and  was  navigable.  Ths 
country  was  fertile,  but  deficient  in  trees. 

Babylon  (BaSvKdv.  nr.  Fortat  or  Old  Cbtro), 
a  fortress  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile,  exactly  opposite  to  the  pyramids,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  canal  which  connected  the 
Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.  Its  origin  was  ascribed 
by  tradition  to  a  body  of  Babylonian  deserters.  It 
first  became  an  important  place  under  the  Romans. 
Augustus  made  it  the  station  of  one  of  the  3  Egyp- 
tian legions. 

BabylSnla.  [Babylon.] 

Bacchae  (Ba^tu),  also  called  MaemaJrs  nnd 
llii/iades,  L  The  female  conniam°n!l  of  Dionvsu* 
or  Bacchus  in  his  wanderings  through  the  East,  are 
represented  as  crowned  with  vine-leaves,  clothed 
with  fawn-skins,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  the 
thymus  (see  DicL  of  Ant.  $.  ».).— 8.  Priestesses  of 
Dionysus,  who  by  wine  and  other  exciting  causoa 
worked  themselves  up  to  frenzy  at  the  Dionysiac 
festivals. 

Bacchiadae  (Ba*x'«fcu),  »n  Hcraclid  clan,  de- 
rived their  name  from  Bacchis,  king  of  Corinth, 
and  retained  the  supreme  rule  in  that  state,  first 
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nrder  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  and  next 
u  a  close  oligarchy,  till  their  deposition  by  Cyp- 
flus,  about  b  c  657.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
driven  into  banishment,  and  are  said  to  hare  taken 
refuge  in  different  parts  of  Greece  and  even  Italy. 

Baochlus  (Ba*x««*$).  1.  The  author  of  a  short 
musical  treatise  called  tiVtryory})  T4\vrfi  fiowTucrit, 
printed  by  Meibomius,  in  the  Antiquae  Afuticae 
A'jctora  Stfdem,  Amst  1652.  — 2.  Of  Tanagra  in 
Bortitia,  one  of  the  earliest  commentators  on  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates:  his  writings  have  pe- 
rished.— S.  Of  Miletus,  the  author  of  a  work  on 
agriculture. 

Bacchus.  [Dionysus.] 

Bacchylldes  ( Ba*xuAi57ft ),  one  of  the  great 
lyric  poets  of  Greece,  born  at  Iulis  in  Ceos,  and 
nephew  as  well  as  fellow- townsman  of  Simo- 
nides.  He  flourished  about  B.  c.  470,  and  lived 
a  long  time  at  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Syracuse,  to- 
gether with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  He  wrote  in 
the  Doric  dialect  Hymns,  Paeans,  Dithyrambs,  &.c.  ; 
bet  all  his  poems  have  perished,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments,  and  2  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  The  fragments  have  been  published  by 
Nene,  Baeckytidis  CeiFngmmtOy  Bcrol.  1823,  and 
by  Bergk,  PoZtae  Lyrici  ffrari,  p.  820. 

Bacenis  Silva,  a  forest  which  separated  the 
Suevi  from  the  Chcrusci,  probably  the  W.  part  of 
the  Tbunngian  Forest. 

Bacis  (Ba«ii),  the  name  of  several  prophets,  of 
whom  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Boeotian  seer, 
who  delivered  his  oracles  in  hexameter  verse  at 
Heleon  in  Boeotia.  In  later  times  there  existed  a 
collection  of  his  oracles,  similar  to  the  Sibylline 
books  at  Rome. 

Bactra  or  Zariaspa  (tA  Bcbtrpa,  t*  Zapicunra 
and  ii  Zapi  'own  :  Balkk\  the  capital  of  Bactria, 
appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the  early  Persian 
kings,  bat  not  to  have  been  a  considerable  city  till 
the  time  of  Alexander,  who  settled  in  it  his  Greek 
mercenaries  and  his  disabled  Macedonian  soldiers. 
It  stood  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  M.  Paropamisus(the 
Hindoo  AoosA)  on  the  river  Bactrus  (Adir$iah  or 
ZVaos),  about  25  miles  S.  of  its  junction  with  the 
( iiui.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  considerable  traffic. 
The  existing  ruins,  20  miles  in  circuit,  are  all  of 
the  Mohammedan  period. 

Bactrim  or  -iana  (BcKrpia*^ :  BaVrpot,  -i©i, 
-latroi :  Hok'tara),  a  province  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, bounded  on  the  S.  by  M.  Psropamisus,  which 
separated  it  from  Ariana,  on  the  E.  by  the  N. 
branch  of  the  same  range,  which  divided  it  from 
the  Sacae,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Oxus,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  Sogdiana,  and  on  the  W.  by  Mar- 
giana.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  rude  and  warlike 
peiiple,  who  were  subdued  by  Cyrus  or  his  next 
successors.  It  was  included  in  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seleucidae,  until  B.  c  255,  when  Theodotus,  its 
governor,  revolted  from  Antiochus  1 1.,  and  founded 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  lasted  till 
B.  c  134  or  125,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
Parthian*,  with  whom,  during  its  whole  duration, 
its  kings  were  sometimes  at  war,  and  sometimes  in 
alliance  against  Syria.  This  Greek  kingdom  ex- 
tended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Bac- 
tria, and  included  at  least  a  part  of  Sogdiana. 
Bactria  was  watered  by  the  Oxus  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  contaiued  much  fertile  land  ;  and  much 
of  the  commerce  between  W. 
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Baduhennae  Lucus,  a  wood  in  W.  Friesland. 
B&ebla  Gens,  plebeian,  the  most  important 
members  of  which  are  given  under  their  surnames, 

DlVBo,  SULCA,  TAMPHILU8. 

Baecula,  a  town  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  W. 
of  Castulo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  silver  mines. 

Bae terras  (Bezim),  also  called  Biterrensis 
urbs,  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Obris, 
not  far  from  Narbo,  and  a  Roman  colony :  its 
neighbourhood  produced  good  wine. 

Baetlca  [Hispania.] 

Baetis  (Guu<lu/quiver\  a  river  in  S.  Spain,  for- 
merly called  Tartessus,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
Certis,  rises  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Oretani,  flows  S.W.  through  Baetica, 
to  which  it  gives  its  name,  past  the  cities  of  Cor- 
buda  and  Hispalis,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  2  mouths,  N.  of  Gades. 

Bagacum  (Bavai\  the  chief  town  of  the  Nervii 
in  Gallia  Belgica :  there  arc  many  Roman  remains 
in  the  modern  town. 

Bagaudae,  a  Gallic  people,  who  revolted  under 
Diocletian,  and  were  with  difficulty  subdued  by 
Maxim  ian,  a.  d.  286. 

Bagoas  (Btrywaj),  an  eunuch,  highly  trusted 
and  favoured  by  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus),  whom 
he  poisoned,  b.  c.  338.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Darius  III.  Codomannus,  whom  he  had  attempted 
likewise  to  poison,  336.  The  name  Baaoas  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Persian  history,  and  is  some- 
times used  by  Latin  writers  as  synonymous  with 
an  eunuch. 

Bagradas  (Baypdias:  M«yrdah\  a  river  of 
N.  Africa,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Carthage  near 
Utica. 

Baiae  (Baianus),  a  town  in  Campania,  on  a 
small  bay  W.  of  Naples,  and  opposite  Puteo!:, 
was  situated  in  a  beautiful  country,  which  abounded 
in  warm  mineral  springs.  The  baths  of  Baiae 
were  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  the  town 
itself  was  the  favourite  watering-place  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  flocked  thither  in  crowds  for  health  and 
pleasure ;  it  was  distinguished  by  licentiousness 
and  immorality.  The  whole  country  was  studded 
with  the  palaces  of  the  Roman  nobles  and  emperors, 
which  covered  the  coast  from  Baiae  to  Puteoli : 
many  of  these  palaces  were  built  out  into  the  sea. 
(Hor.  Oarm.  ii.  18.  20.)  The  site  of  ancient 
Baiae  is  now  for  the  most  part  covered  by  tho 


Balblntu,  D.  Caellus,  was  elected  emperor  by 
the  senate  along  with  M.  Clodius  Pupienus  Maxi- 
mum, after  the  murder  of  the  two  Gordians  in 
Africa  at  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  238  ;  but  the  new 
emperors  were  slain  by  the  soldiers  at  Rome  in 
June  in  the  same  year. 

Balbos,  IT.  Acillus,  the  name  of  2  consuls,  one 
in  B.c.  150,  and  the  other  in  114. 

Balbus,  T.  Ampins,  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c. 
63,  was  a  supporter  of  Pompey,  whom  he  joined 
in  the  civil  war  B.  c.  49.  He  was  pardoned  by 
Caesar  through  the  intercession  of  Cicero,  whs 
wrote  to  him  on  the  occasion  (ad  Faro.  vi.  12). 

Balbus,  M.  Atlus,  of  Aricia,  married  Julia,  tn« 
sister  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  bore  him  a  daughter, 
Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

Balbus,  L.  Cornelius.  L  Of  Gades,  served 
under  Q.  Metellus  and  Pompey  against  Serto- 
rius  in  Spain,  and  received  from  Pompey  the  Ro- 
man citizenship.  He  accompanied  Pompey  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  8.  a  71,  and  was  for  a  long 
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time  cm  of  hii  hum!  intimate  friends.  At  the 
same  time  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Caesar,  who 
placed  great  confidence  in  him.  As  the  friend  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  had  numerous  enemies, 
who  accused  him  in  56  of  having  illegally  assumed 
the  Roman  citizenship;  he  was  defended  by  Ci- 
cero, whose  speech  has  come  down  to  us,  and  was 
acquitted.  In  the  civil  war,  49,  Balbus  did  not 
take  any  open  part  against  Pompey;  but  he  at- 
tached himself  to  Caesar,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Oppius,  had  the  entire  management  of  Caesar's  af- 
fairs at  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Caesar  (44)  he 
was  equally  successful  in  gaining  the  favour  of  Oc- 
tarian,  who  raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  40. 
Balbus  wrote  a  diary  (Ephcmeri*\  which  has  not 
come  down  to  us,  of  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rences in  Caesar's  life.  He  took  care  that  Caesar  s 
Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war  should  be  conti- 
nued ;  and  we  accordingly  find  the  8th  book  dedi- 
cated to  him.— 2.  Nephew  of  the  preceding,  received 
the  Roman  franchise  along  with  his  uncle.  He 
served  under  Caesar  in  the  civil  war ;  he  was  quaes- 
tor of  Asinius  Pollio  in  Further  Spain  in  B.  c.  43, 
and  while  there  added  to  his  native  town  Gades  a 
suburb  ;  many  years  afterwards  he  was  proconsul 
of  Africa,  and  triumphed  over  the  Gara mantes  in 
19.  He  built  a  magnificent  theatre  at  Rome, 
which  was  dedicated  in  13. 

Balbus,  Lucillui.  L  L.,  a  jurist,  and  brother 
of  the  following.  — 2.  Q.,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and 
a  pupil  of  Panaetius,  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  his  De  Xalura  Deorum. 

Balbus,  Octavlus,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
bore  a  high  character  as  a  judex  \  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  triumvirs,  B.  c  43, 

Balbus,  Sp.  Thoriui,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  about 
B.  c.  Ill,  proposed  an  agrarian  law.  See  Diet,  of 
Ant.,  art.  Le*  Tkoriau 

Baleare*  (BoA«opfo«,  BaXiapltts),  also  called 
Gymneslae  (rv^oiai)  by  the  Greeks,  2  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithets  Major  and  Minor \ 
whence  their  modern  names  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
They  were  early  known  to  the  Carthaginians,  who 
established  settlements  there  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  ;  they  afterwards  received  colonies  from 
Rhodes  ;  and  their  population  was  at  a  later  time 
of  a  very  mixed  kind.  Their  inhabitants,  also 
called  BaJeanu,  were  celebrated  as  slingen,  and 
were  employed  as  such  in  the  armies  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans.  In  consequence  of  their 
piracies  they  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  were  finally  subdued  B.  c  123,  by  Q. 
Metellus,  who  assumed  accordingly  the  surname 
Balearicus. 

Balista,  prefect  of  the  praetorians  under  Va- 
lerian, whom  he  accompanied  to  the  East.  After 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  that  emperor  (a.  d.  260), 
be  rallied  a  body  of  Roman  troops,  and  defeated 
the  Persians  in  Cilicia.  His  subsequent  career  is 
obscure  ;  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, and  was  probably  put  to  death,  about  264, 
by  Odcnathus. 

Bamballo,  M.  Fuivius,  father  of  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  received  the 
nickname  of  Bambalio  on  account  of  a  hesitancy  in 
his  speech. 

Bambyog.  [Hibbapolm]. 

Ban&sa  (Mamora  9  Ru.),  a  city  of  Manretania 
Tingiiana,  on  the  river  Subur  (&6o*\  near  the 
W.  coast :  a  colony  under  Augustus. 
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Bandiislae  Pons  (Sambvco),  a  fountain  is 
Apulia,  6  miles  from  Venusia.  (Hot.  Girm.  Hi.  1 3.) 

Bantla  (Bantinus  ;  Bawd  or  Vanzi),  a  town  in 
Apulia,  near  Venusia,  in  a  woody  district  (taltma 
[{anting  Hot.  Cut-in.  iii.  4.  15). 

Barban*  (Bojana\  a  river  in  Illyria,  flows 
through  the  Palus  Labeatis. 

Barbari  (Bdpffopci),  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  all  foreigners,  whose  language  was  not 
Greek,  and  who  were  therefore  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  an  inferior  race.  The  Romans  applied 
the  name  to  all  people,  who  spoke  neither  Greek 
nor  Latin. 

Barbarla.  [Azania.] 

Barbatlo,  commander  of  the  household  troops 
under  Gallus,  whom  he  arrested  by  command  of 
Constantius,  a.  d.  354.  In  355  he  was  made 
general  of  the  infantry,  and  sent  into  Gaul  to  auist 
Julian  against  the  Alemanni.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Constantius  in  359. 

Barbatns,  M.  Horatlus,  consul  B.&  449  with 
Valerius  Publicola  after  the  overthrow  of  the  de- 
cemvirs. [PuBLICOLA.] 

Baxbostheuez,  a  mountain  E.  of  Sparta. 

Barbula,  Aemillua.  L  Q.,  consul  B.C.  317, 
when  he  subdued  Apulia,  and  consul  again  in  31 1, 
when  he  fought  against  the  Etruscans.  — 2.  L., 
consul  in  281,  carried  on  war  against  the  Tarcn- 
tines,  Samnites,  and  Sallentines.  —  8.  M.,  consul 
in  230,  carried  on  war  against  the  Ligurians. 

Barca,  the  surname  of  Hamilcab,  the  father  of 
Hannibal,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
Barak,  which  signifies  lightning.  His  family  was 
distinguished  subsequently  as  the  u  Barcine  family," 
and  the  democratical  party,  which  supported  this 
family,  as  the  "Barcine  party." 

Barca  or  -e  (B<i>nj:  Ba^f-nfi,  BofMraTot,  Bar- 
caeus).  L  (Merjek,  Ru.),  the  second  city  of  Cy- 
renaica,  in  N.  Africa,  100  stadia  (10  geog.  miles) 
from  the  sea,  appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  set- 
tlement of  a  Libyan  tribe,  the  Bnrcaei,  but  about 
&  c  560  was  colonized  by  the  Greek  seceders 
from  Cyrene,  and  became  so  powerful  as  to 
make  the  W.  part  of  Cyrcnaica  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  city.  In  b.  c.  510  it  was 
taken  by  the  Persians,  who  removed  most  of  its 
inhabitants  to  Bactria,  and  under  the  Ptolemies 
its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  erection  of  its  port 
into  a  new  city,  which  was  named  Ptolbmais, 
and  which  took  the  place  of  Barca  as  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Cyrena'ic  Pentapolis.— 2.  A  town  in 
Bactria  peopled  by  the  removed  inhabitants  of  the 
Cyrenaic  Barca. 

Barclno  (Barcelona),  a  town  of  the  I^aee'tant,  hi 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  afterwards  a  Roman  co- 
lony :  the  town  was  not  large,  but  it  possessed  an 
excellent  harbour. 

Bardane*.    [Abbacbs  XXL] 

Bardylis  or  Bardyllis  (BdpSvXir,  Bdpivk\ts\ 
an  Illynan  chieftain,  carried  on  frequent  wars  with 
the  Macedonians,  but  was  at  lergth  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  b.  c  359. 

Bar 6a  Soranus,  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  52 
under  Claudius,  and  afterwards  proconsul  of  Asia, 
was  a  man  of  justice  and  integrity.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  treason  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  was 
condemned  to  death  together  with  his  daughter 
Servilia.  The  chief  witness  against  him  was  P. 
Egnatius  Celer,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  the  ( 
|  of  Soranus.    (See  Juv.  iii.  116.) 
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Baxgtsli,  a  people  in  the  N.E.  of  Spain,  be- 
tween the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberus. 

Barium  (Barinus:  fian),  a  town  in  Apulia,  on 
the  Adriatic,  a  municipium,  and  celebrated  for  its 
fisheries  (Barium  puootum^  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  97). 

Barsaontes  (Bapoatrr-ns)  or  Barzaentus  (Rap- 
(dtrroi),  satrap  of  the  Arachoti  and  Drangae,took 
part  in  the  murder  of  Darius  III.,  and  afterwards 
tied  to  India,  where  he  was  seised  by  the  inhabit- 
ants and  delivered  up  to  Alexander,  who  put  him 
to  death. 

Barsin#  !  Bapclrrj).  L  Daughter  of  Artabaxua, 
and  wife  of  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  subsequently 
•named  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  she  bore  a 
son,  Hercules.  She  and  her  son  were  put  to  death 
by  Polysperchon  in  309.  —  2.  Also  called  Statlra, 
elder  daughter  of  Darius  III.,  whom  Alexander 
married  at  Susa,  B  c.  324.  Shortly  after  Alex- 
ander^ death  she  was  murdered  by  Roxana. 

Basanitia.  [Batanaba.] 

Basilia  (Bamsl  or  B&le),  a  town  on  the  Rhine, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Valentiniaa  built  a 
fortress. 

Baaillna,  the  mother  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
being  the  second  wife  of  Julius  Constantius,  brother 
of  Cons  tan  tine  the  Great. 

Baaillus.  commonly  called  Basil  the  Great,  was 
bom  a.  d.  329,  at  Caesar ea.  He  studied  at  An- 
tiocb  or  Constantinople  under  Libanius,  and  subse- 
quently continued  his  studies  for  4  years  (351 — 
553)  at  Athena,  chiefly  under  the  sophists  Hime- 
rius  ar.d  Pruaeresiu*.  Among  his  f?l  low-students 
were  the  emperor  Julian  and  Gregory  Naxianten, 
the  latter  of  whom  became  his  most  intimate  friend. 
After  acquiring  the  greatest  reputation  as  a  student 
for  his  knowledge  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
science,  he  returned  to  Caeaarea,  where  he  began 
to  plead  causes,  but  soon  abandoned  his  profession 
and  deroted  himself  to  a  religious  life.  He  now 
led  an  ascetic  life  for  many  years  ;  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  370  in  place  of  Eusebius  ;  he 
died  ir  379.  —  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Garoiet,  Paris,  1721—1730. 

Basil  us,  I*  Minucius,  served  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul,  and  commanded  part  of  Caesar's  fleet  in  the 
civil  war.  He  was  one  of  Caesar's  assassins  (B.C. 
44),  and  in  the  following  year  was  murdered  by 
bis  own  slaves. 

Basa&reus  (Bsurffaof  6s),  a  surname  of  Dionysus, 
probably  derived  from  0aa(Tapist  a  fox-skin,  worn 
by  tho  god  himself  and  the  Maenads  in  Thrace. 

Baas  us,  Aufldlu*.  an  orator  and  historian  under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Roman  war*  in  Germany,  and  a  work  upon  Roman 
history  of  a  more  general  character,  which  was 
continued  in  31  books  by  the  elder  Pliny. 

Bassua,  ft.  Caccillua,  a  Roman  eques,  and  an 
adherent  of  Pompey,  fled  to  Tyre  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  B.  c.  48.  Shortly  afterwards  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  Tyre,  and  was  joined  by  most 
of  the  tmops  of  Sex.  Caesar,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
who  had  been  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Baisus.  He  subsequently  settled  down 
in  Apamea,  where  he  maintained  himself  for  3 
years  (46—43)  against  C  Antistiux  Vetus,  and 
afterwards  against  Statins  Marcus  and  Marcius 
Cmpus.  On  the  arrival  of  Cassius  in  Syria  in  43, 
thr  tmops  of  Bassus  went  over  to  Cassius. 

Baasus,  Caeslus,  a  Roman  lyric  poet,  and  a 
friend  of  Persius,  who  addresses  his  6th  satire  to 
him,  was  destroyed  along  with  his  villa  in  a  d.  79 


by  the  eruption  of  Vesu  vius  which  overwhelmed 
Hercnlaiicinn  and  Pompeii. 

Bassua,  Saleius,  a  Roman  epic  poet  of  consi- 
derable merit,  contemporary  with  Vespasian. 

Baetarnae  or  Basternao,  a  warlike  German 
people,  who  migrated  to  the  country  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  They  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  wars  of  Philip  and  Perseus  against  the 
Romans,  and  at  a  later  period  they  frequently  de- 
vastated Thrace,  and  were  engaged  in  wars  with  tho 
Roman  governors  of  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
In  B.  c  30,  they  were  defeated  by  M.  Crassus, 
and  driven  across  the  Danube  ;  and  we  find  them, 
at  a  later  time,  partly  settled  between  the  Tyras 
(Dnmst*r)  and  Borysthenes  (Dnieper),  and  partly 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  under  the  name  of 
Pemcini,  from  their  inhabiting  the  island  of  Peuce, 
at  the  month  of  this  river. 

Bastitani  (also  Bastetam,  Bastuli),  a  people 
in  Hispania  Baetica  on  the  coast. 

Batanaea  or  Balanitis  (RaTatara,  BauravTru; 
0.  T.  Bashan.  Basan),  a  district  of  Palestine,  E.  of 
the  Jordan,  extending  from  the  river  Jabbok  on 
the  S.  to  Mt  Hermon,  in  the  Antilibanus  chain, 
on  the  N.  The  ■  and  t  are  mere  dialectic  va- 
rieties. 

B&t&vi  or  Bat&vi,  a  Celtre  people  who  aban- 
doned their  homes  in  consequence  of  civil  dis- 
sensions, before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
settled  in  the  island  formed  by  the  Rhine,  tho 
Waal,  and  the  Maas,  which  island  was  called 
after  them  In  tula  Bulutxtrum.  They  were  for  a 
long  time  allies  of  the  Romans  in  their  wars 
against  the  Germans,  and  were  of  great  service  to 
the  former  by  their  excellent  cavalry  ;  but  at 
length,  exasperated  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Ro- 
man officers,  they  rose  in  revolt  under  Claudius 
Civilis,  in  a.  n.  69,  and  were  with  great  difficulty 
subdued.  On  their  subjugation,  they  were  treated 
by  the  Romans  with  mildness  and  were  exempt 
from  taxation.  Their  country,  which  also  extended 
beyond  the  island  S.  of  the  Maas  and  the  Waal, 
was  called,  at  a  later  time,  Batavia.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Lugdunum  (Ijeydeu)  and  Bataxxxiurum^ 
between  the  Maas  and  the  WaaL  The  Canine- 
fate*  or  Cannintfutee  were  a  branch  of  the  Batavi, 
and  dwelt  in  the  W.  of  the  island. 

Batavodurum.  [Batavi.] 

Bathycles  (BaffuftAjf),  a  celebrated  artist  of 
Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  constructed  for  tho 
Lacedaemonians  the  colossal  throne  of  the  Amy- 
claean  Apollo.  He  probably  flourished  about  tho 
time  of  Solon,  or  a  little  later. 

B$ thy  11  US,  1.  Of  Samoa,  a  beautiful  youth 
beloved  by  Anacreon.  —  2.  Of  Alexandria,  the 
freedman  and  favourite  of  Maecenas,  brought  to  per- 
fection, together  with  Pyladea  of  Cilicia,  the  imita- 
tive dance  or  ballet  called  Pamtomimiu.  Bathyllus 
excelled  in  comic,  and  Pylades  in  tragic  personifi- 
cations. 

Batnae  (Bdrrcu;  Earvouot).  1.  (Sarvj),  a 
city  of  Oaroene  in  Mesopotamia,  E.  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  S.W.  of  Ede&sa,  at  about  equal  dis- 
tances; founded  by  the  Macedonians,  and  taken 
by  Trajan ;  celebrated  for  its  annual  fair  of  Indian 
and  Syrian  merchandize.— 2.  (Dakab),  a  city  of 
Cyrrhestice,  in  Syria,  between  Beroea  and  Hiera- 
polia. 

Bato  (BaWotp).    1.  The  charioteer  of  Amphi* 
raus,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  along  with 
|  AumiAiAua.  —  2.  The  name  of  2  leaders  of  the 
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Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  in  their  insurrection 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  A.  D.  6.  Tiberius  and 
Germanicus  were  both  sent  against  them,  and  ob- 
tained some  advantages  over  them,  in  consequence 
•f  which  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Romans  in  8.  But  the  peace  was 
of  short  duration.  The  Dalmatian  Bato  pot  his 
namesake  to  death,  and  renewed  the  war.  Tibe- 
rius now  finally  subdued  Dalmatia ;  Bato  surren- 
dered to  him  in  9  upon  promise  of  pardon  ;  he 
accompanied  Tiberius  to  Italy,  and  his  life  was 
spared. 

Batti&dae  (BoTTtd3cu),  kings  of  Cyrene  during 
8  generations.  1.  Battus  L,  of  Thera,  led  a  colony 
to  Africa  at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  founded  Cyrene  about  B.  c  631.  He  was  the 
first  king  of  Cyrene,  his  government  was  gentle 
and  just,  and  after  his  death  in  599  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  hero.  — 2.  Arcesilaui  L,  son  of 
No.  1,  reigned  b.  a  599— 583.  —  3.  Battus  E, 
surnamed  **  the  Happy,**  son  of  No.  2,  reigned  a.  c. 
583 — 560  ?  In  his  reign,  Cyrene  received  a  great 
number  of  colonists  from  various  parts  of  Greece  ; 
and  m  consequence  of  the  increased  strength  of  his 
kingdom  Battus  was  able  to  subdue  the  neigh- 
bouring Libyan  tribes,  and  to  defeat  A  pries,  king 
of  Egypt  (570),  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Libyans.— 4.  Arcesilaus  XL,  son  of  No.  3,  sur- 
named **  the  Oppressive,*'  reigned  about  B.  c.  560 
— 550.  In  consequence  of  dissensions  between 
himself  and  his  brothers,  the  latter  withdrew  from 
Cyrene,  and  founded  Barca,  He  was  strangled  by 
his  brother  or  friend,  Learchus.  —6.  Battus  III., 
or  u  the  Lame,"  sou  of  No.  4,  reigned  about  B.  c. 
550 — 530.  In  his  time,  Demonax,  a  Mantinean, 
gave  a  new  constitution  to  the  city,  whereby  the 
royal  power  was  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits. 
—  6.  Arcesilaus  III.,  son  of  No.  5,  reigned  about 
B.C.  530 — 514,  was  driven  from  Cyrene  in  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  ancient  royal  privileges,  but 
recovered  his  kingdom  with  the  aid  of  Samian 
auxiliaries.  He  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself 
by  making  submission  to  Combyses  in  £25.  He 
was,  however,  again  obliged  to  leave  Cyrene  ;  he 
fled  to  Alasir,  king  of  Barca,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married,  and  was  there  slain  by  the  Barcaeans 
and  some  Cyrenaean  exiles. —7.  Battus  IV., 
probably  son  of  No.  6.  of  whose  life  we  have  no 
accounts.  — 8.  Arcesilaus  IV.,  probably  son  of 
No.  7,  whose  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Py- 
thian games,  ac.  466,  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  in 
his  4th  and  5th  Pythian  odes.  At  his  death, 
about  450,  a  popular  government  was  established. 

Battua  (Bottoi),  a  phepherd  whom  Hermes 
tamed  into  a  stone,  because  he  broke  a  promise 
which  he  made  to  the  god. 

Batulum,  a  town  iu  Campania  of  uncertain  site. 

Bauds,    f  Philemon.] 

Bauli  ( Hacolo\  a  collection  of  villas  rather  than 
a  town,  between  Misenum  and  Baiae  in  Campania. 

Bivlus  and  Maevlua,  2  malevolent  poetasters, 
who  attacked  the  poetry  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

Bazira  or  Beslra  (Bdfipa  :  Bo'fipw :  Bajomr, 
K.W.  of  /V-sAatrur),  a  city  in  the  Paropamisus, 
taken  by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India. 

Bebryces  (B«€pvK*t).  L  A  mythical  people  in 
Bithynia,  said  to  be  of  Thraciau  origin,  whose 
king,  Amycus,  slew  Pollux  [p.  76, a.].  —  2.  An  an- 
cient Iberian  people  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, N  aiul  S.  of  the  Pyrenees:  they  possessed 
numerous  herds  ol  catUo. 


Bedriicum,  a  small  place  in  Cisalpine  Gaul 
between  Cremona  and  Verona,  celebrated  fur  tb« 
defeat  both  of  Otho  and  of  the  Vitellian  troop*, 
A.  n.  69. 

Belbina  (B/Afum:  BtAeTiyfrwr).  X.  (St.  Gtotym 
cTArhori\  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  & 
coast  of  Attica.  — 2.  See  Brlbxi.na. 

Belemina  (B<A«/Jya),  also  called  Delmina  and 
Belhirn^  a  town  in  the  N.W.  of  Laconia,  on  the 
borders  of  Arcadia.  The  surrounding  district  »  a* 
called  Itefminotis  and  fk/fnnutu. 

Belesis  or  Belesys  (BsWis,  B«A«rvf),  a  Chal- 
daean  priest  at  Babylon,  who  is  said,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Arbaces,  the  Mede,  to  have  overthrown 
the  old  Assyrian  empire.  [Arbacbb,]  Beleais 
afterwards  received  the  satrapy  of  Babylon  from 
Arbaces. 

Belg/ae,  one  of  the  3  great  people,  into  which 
Caesar  divides  the  population  of  Gaul.  They 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  W.  by 
the  ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the  Sequana  (Seine)  and 
Matrona  (Marne),  and  on  the  K.  by  the  territory 
of  the  Treviri.  They  were  of  German  origin,  and 
bad  settled  in  the  country,  expelling  or  reducing 
to  subjection  the  former  inhabitants.  They  wera 
the  bravest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  were 
subdued  by  Caesar  after  a  courageous  resist- ' 
ance,  and  were  the  first  Gallic  people  who  threw 
off  the  Roman  dominion.  The  B<'!«ao  were  sub- 
divided into  the  tribes  of  the  Nzrvil,  Bkllovacl, 
Rbmi,  SuBsoioNBft,  Morini,  Mrnani,  Aoua- 
tici,  and  others  ;  and  the  collective  forces  of  the 
whole  nation  were  more  than  a  million. 

Belglca  [Oaliia.] 

Belgium,  the  name  generally  applied  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  BklluVacl,  and  of  the  tribes  dependent 
upon  the  latter,  namely,  the  Atrehates,  Ambiaoi, 
Velliocasses,  Aulerci,  and  Caleti.  Belgium  did  not 
include  the  whole  country  inhabited  by  the  Belgae, 
for  we  find  the  Nervii,  Remi,  &c.  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  it.    (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  24.) 

Belisarlus,  the  greatest  general  of  Justinian, 
was  a  native  of  Illyria  and  of  mean  extraction.  In 
a.  n.  534,  he  overthrew  the  Vandal  kingdom  in 
Africa,  which  had  been  established  by  Genseric 
about  100  years  previously,  and  took  prisoner  the 
Vandal  king,  Gelimer,  whom  he  led  in  triumph  to 
Constantinople.  In  535 — 540,  Belisarius  carried 
on  war  against  the  Goths  in  Italy,  and  conquert-d 
Sicily,  but  be  was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of 
Justinian.  In  541 — 544  he  again  carried  on  war 
ngainst  the  Goths  in  Italy,  but  was  again  recalled 
by  Justinian,  leaving  his  victories  to  be  completed 
by  his  rival  N arses  in  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  last  victory  of  Beli- 
sarius was  gained  in  repelling  an  innid  of  the 
Bulgarians,  559.  In  563  he  was  accused  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  Justinian  ;  according  to 
a  popular  tradition,  he  was  deprived  of  bis  pro- 
pert j,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  wandered  as 
a  beggar  through  Constantinople ;  but  according  to 
the  more  authentic  account,  he  was  mendy  impri- 
soned for  a  year  in  his  own  palace,  and  then  re- 
stored to  his  honours.    He  died  in  565. 

Bellerophon  or  BeUcrophontcs  i  B<\\*po<pw 
or  B«AA«po$><$m}t),  son  of  the  Corinthian  k:ng 
Glaucus  and  Kuryraedc,  and  grandson  of  Sisyphus, 
was  originally  called  Jlipponotu,  and  receWed  the 
name  Bellerophon  from  slaying  the  Corinthian  R»*l- 
lerus.    To  be  purified  from  the  murder  be  fled  to 
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Proetos,  whoa?  wife  Antea  fell  in  iove  with  the 
young  Lero ;  but  a»  her  offers  were  rejected  by 
him,  she  accused  htm  to  her  husband  of  having 
made  improper  proposals  to  her.  Proetus,  unwil- 
ling to  kill  him  with  his  own  bands,  sent  him  to 
his  father-in-law,  Iobates,  king  of  Lycia,  with  a 
letter  in  which  the  latter  was  requested  to  put  the 
roung  man  to  death.  Iohates  accordingly  sent 
nim  to  kill  the  monster  Chimaera,  thinking  that 
he  was  sore  to  perish  in  the  contest.  After  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  winged  home,  Pegasus, 
Bellerophon  rose  with  him  in  the  air.  and  killed 
the  Chimaera  with  his  arrows.  Iobates,  thus  dis- 
appointed, sent  Bellemphon  against  the  Solymi  and 
text  against  the  Amazons.  In  these  contests  he 
was  also  victorious  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Lycia, 
being  attacked  by  the  bravest  Lycians,  whom 
Iobates  had  placed  in  ambush  for  the  purpose,  Bel- 
lerophon  slew  them  alL  Iobates,  now  seeing  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  kill  the  hero,  gave  him  bis  daughter 
(Philonog,  Anticlea,  or  Cassandra)  in  marriage,  and 
made  him  his  successor  on  the  throne.  Betlerophon 
became  the  father  of  Isander,  Hippolochus,  and 
Laodamla.  At  last  Bellerophon  drew  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  the  gods,  and,  consumed  by  grief, 
wandered  lonely  through  the  Aleian  field, avoiding 
the  paths  of  men.  This  is  all  that  Homer  says 
respecting  Bellerophon's  later  fate :  some  traditions 
related  that  he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven  upon 
Pegasus,  but  that  Zeus  sent  a  gad-fly  to  sting 
the  horse,  which  threw  off  the  rider  ujion  the  earth, 
who  became  lame  or  blind  in  consequence.  (Hor. 
Curm.  iv.  11.  26.) 

Belli,  a  Celtiberian  people  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
tonensis. 

Bellona.  the  Roman  goddess  of  war,  was  pro- 
bably a  Sabine  divinity.  She  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Roman  poets  as  the  companion  of 
Mara,  or  even  as  his  sister  or  his  wife,  and  is 
described  as  armed  with  a  bloody  scourge.  ( Virg. 
Am.  riii.  703).  During  the  Samnite  wars,  in  a  c 
2?>6,  App.  Claudius  Coccus  vowed  a  temple  to  her, 
which  was  erected  in  the  Campus  Martins.  Her 
priests,  called  Beilonariu  wounded  their  own  arms 
nr  legs  when  they  offered  sacrifices  to  her. 

Belloviei,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Belgae, 
dwelt  in  the  modern  Aeuartm,  between  the  Seine, 
Oi*e,  Somme,  and  Brtsle.  In  Caesar's  time  they 
could  bring  100,000  men  into  the  field,  but  they 
were  subdued  by  Caesar  with  the  other  Belgae. 

B&on  nr  Baelon  (B*Kur,  Bai\6t>,  nr.  Jioloniay 
Ru.),  a  64-n-port  town  in  Hispania  Baetica  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  (now  Barbair\,  the  usual 
place  for  crossing  over  to  Tingis  in  Mauretania. 

Bel  us  <  Br?Ao?\  son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya  or 
Eurynorae,  twin  brother  of  Agcnor,  and  father  of 
Aegyptus  and  Danaus.  He  was  believed  to  be 
the  ancestral  hero  and  national  divinity  of  several 
eastern  nations,  from  whom  the  legions  about  him 
were  transplanted  to  Greece  and  there  became 
mixed  up  "nth  Greek  myths. 

Bel  us  (Bi)A.*f  :  A'aAr  A'amon),  a  river  of  Phoe- 
nicia, rising  at  the  foot  of  M.  Carmel,  and  falling 
into  the  sea  close  to  the  8.  of  Ptolemais  (A err), 
celebrated  for  the  tradition  that  its  fine  sand  first 
led  the  Phoenicians  to  the  invention  of  glass. 

Benicus  La  cut  (Lotto  <ii  Garda),  a  lake  in  the 
N.  of  Italy  (Gallia  Transpadana),  oat  of  which 
the  Mincius  flows. 

BeneVentum  ( Bmerenio),  a  town  in  Snmninm 
oo  the  Appia  Via,  at  tSe  junction  of  the  two  val- 
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leys,  through  which  the  Sabatus  and  Calor  flow, 
formerly  called  Maleventum  on  account,  it  is  said, 
of  its  bad  air.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Italy,  having  been  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Diomede.  In  the  Samnite  wars  it 
was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  who  sent  a  colony 
thither  in  &  a  268,  and  changed  its  name  Male- 
ventura  into  Beneventum.  It  was  colonised  a 
second  time  by  Augustus,  and  was  hence  called 
Colonia  Julia  Coneuniia  Augusta  Feiir.  The  mo- 
dern town  has  several  Roman 


others  a  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan. 

Berecyntla  (Btpttcvrria),  a  surname  of  Cybele, 
which  she  derived  from  Mt.  Berecyntus  where 
she  was  worshipped. 

Berenice  (Btptviieq),  a  Macedonic  form  of 
Phermtce  (♦*pfr/Kn),  i.  e.  **  Bringing  Victory."  — 
L  First  the  wife  of  an  obscure  Macedonian,  and 
afterwards  of  Ptolemy  I.  Soter,  who  fell  in  love 
with  her  when  she  came  to  Egypt  in  attendance 
on  his  bride  Eurydice,  Antipater's  daughter.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  virtue,  and  whs 
the  mother  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphia.  — 2. 
Daughter  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  and  wife 
of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  who  divorced 
Laodice  in  order  to  marry  her,  B.  c.  249.  On  the 
death  of  Ptolemy,  B.  c  247,  Antiochus  recalled 
Laodice,  who  notwithstanding  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned,  and  murdered  Berenice  and  her  son.  —  3. 
Daughter  of  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene,  and  wife  of 
Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes.  She  was  put  to  death  by 
her  son  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  221.  The  famous  hair  of  Berenice,  which 
she  dedicated  for  her  husband's  safe  return  from  his 
Syrian  expedition  in  the  temple  of  Arsinoe'  at  Zephy- 
riura,  was  said  to  have  become  a  constellation.  It 
was  celebrated  by  Callimachus  in  a  poem,  of  which 
we  have  a  translation  by  Catullus.  — 4.  Otherwise 
called  CUapatn^  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VIII.  La- 
thyrus,  succeeded  her  father  on  the  "throne,  h.  c. 
81,  and  married  Ptolemy  X.  (Alexander  II.),  but 
was  murdered  by  her  husband  19  days  after  her 
marriaje.  —  5.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletes, 
and  eldest  sister  of  the  famous  Cleopatra,  was 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Alexandrines  when 
they  drove  out  her  father,  B.  c  58.  She  n<  xt  mar- 
ried Archelnus,  but  was  put  to  death  with  her  hus- 
band, when  Gabiuius  restored  Auletes,  55.-6. 
Sister  of  Herod  the  Great,  married  Aristobulu?, 
who  was  put  to  death,  B.  c.  6.  She  afterwards 
went  to  Rome,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  She  was  the  mother  of  Agrippa  I.  — 7. 
Daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  married  her  uncle  Herod, 
king  of  Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  2  sons.  After 
the  death  of  Hemd,  a.  d.  48,  Berenice,  then  '20 
years  old,  lived  with  her  brother  Agrippa  II.,  not 
without  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  commerce  witt 
him.  She  gained  the  love  of  Titus,  who  was  only 
withheld  from  making  her  his  wife  by  fear  of 
offending  the  Romans  by  such  a  step. 

Berenice  (Btptritni ;  Btp*viK*h).  the  name  of 
several  cities  of  the  period  of  the  l*|M)emies.  1. 
Formerly  Eziongeber  (Ru.  nr.  Akal*ih  \  in  Arabia, 
at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Aelanites,  or  E.  branch  of 
the  Red  Sea.  —  2.  In  I'pper  Egypt  (for  so  it  was 
considered,  though  it  lay  a  little  S.  of  the  parallel 
of  Syene),  on  the  cna>t  of  the  Red  Sen,  on  a  pu\i 
called  Sinus  Immundus  (kniOaprvt  k6\*oi,  now 
Foul  Bay\  where  its  ruins  are  still  visible.  It 
wns  named  after  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  11.  Phila- 
delphus, who  built  it,  and  made  a  road  hence  to 
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Coptos,  to  that  it  became  a  chief  emporium  for  the 
commerce  of  Egypt  with  Arabia  and  India.  Under 
the  Romans  it  waa  the  residence  of  a  praefectua.— 
8.  B.  Panchrysoa  (B.  wdyxpvtros  or  if  *aTd  2<f- 
far),  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  in  Aethiopia,  consider- 
ably S.  of  the  above.—  A.  B.  Epidires  (B.  M 
Attprjs),  on  the  Prom.  Dim.  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Red  S<-a  (Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandelt).  —  5.  (Ben  Ghazi,  Ru.),  in  Cyrenaica, 
formerly  Hesperia  ('E<rwtpis),  the  fabled  site  of  the 
Gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  It  took  its  later  name 
from  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes,  and  was 
the  W.-most  of  the  5  cities  of  the  Lybian  Penta- 
polis.  —  There  were  other  cities  of  the  name. 

Bergistani,  a  people  in  the  N.  E.  of  Spain  be- 
tween the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees  whose  capital 
was  Belgium. 

Bergfimum  (Bcrgomas,  -atis :  Bergamo),  a  town 
of  the  Orobii  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  between  Comum 
and  Brixia,  afterwards  a  municipium. 

Beroe  (B*^ij),  a  Trojan  woman,  wife  of  Dory-  I 
clus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  whose  form 
Iris  assumed  when  she  persuaded  the  women  to 
set  fire  to  the  ships  of  Aeneas  in  Sicily. 

Beroea  (Bcpoia,  also  Bf'^oto,  Bepotf :  B<po<c  fa, 
Bfpotaior).  L  (  Verria),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Macedonia,  on  one  of  the  lower  ranges  of 
ML  Bermius,  and  on  the  Astraeus,  a  tributary  of 
the  Haliacinon,  S.W.  of  Pella,  and  about  20  miles 
from  the  sea.  —2.  (Beria),  a  town  in  the  interior 
of  Thrace,  was  under  the  later  Roman  empire, 
together  with  Philippo polis,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant military  posts.— -3.  (Aleppo  or  Hulelt),  a 
town  in  Syria  near  Antioch,  enlarged  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  who  gave  it  the  Macedonian  name  of  Be- 
roea. It  is  called  Helbon  or  ChtlUm  in  Ezckiel 
(xzvii.  18),  and  Cltalep  in  the  Byzantine  writers, 
a  name  still  retained  in  the  modern  Huleb,  for 
which  Europeans  have  substituted  Aleppo. 

Borosua  (Bijpowot  or  Bripwoa6s),  a  priest  of 
Bel  us  at  Babylon,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antiochua 
II.  (b.c.  261 — 246),  and  wrote  in  Greek  a  history 
of  Babylonia,  in  3  books  (called  Baft/Awt**,  and 
sometimes  XoAoofcd  or  laroplai  XakZdvcal).  It 
embraced  the  earliest  traditions  about  the  human 
race,  a  description  of  Babylonia  and  its  population, 
and  a  chronological  list  of  its  kings  down  to  the 
time  of  the  great  Cyrus.  Berosus  says  that  he 
derived  the  materials  for  his  work  from  the  ar- 
chives in  the  temple  of  Belua.  The  work  itself  is 
lost,  but  considerable  fragments  of  it  are  preserved 
in  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Syncellus,  and  the  Christian 
fathers :  the  best  editions  of  the  fragments  are  by 
Richter,  Lips.  1825,  and  in  Pidot's  Fragmenta 
Histuricorum  Graecorum,  vol.  ii  Paris,  1 848. 

Berytua  (BijpwT<$»:  hrjpvriot:  Beirut,  Ru.\ 
ene  of  the  oldest  sea-ports  of  Phoenicia,  stood  on  a 
promontory  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Magoras 
(Xakr  Beirut),  half  way  between  Byblus  and 
Sidon.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Syrian  king  Try- 
phon  (b.  c.  140),  and  restored  by  Agrippa  under 
Augustus,  who  made  it  a  colony.  It  afterwards 
became  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning. 

Besa.  IAntinoApolis.] 

Beaei,  •  fierce  and  powerful  Thracian  people,  who 
dwelt  along  the  whole  of  ML  IJaemus  as  far  as  the 
Kuxine.    After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the 
Romans  (b.c  168),  the  Bessi  were  attacked  by  | 
the  latter,  and  subdued  after  a  severe  struggle. 

Bessua  (B>)<nrot),  satrap  of  Bactria  under  Da- 
rius III,  seised  Darius  soou  after  the  battle  of  I 


Arbcla,  ac.  331.  Pursued  by  Alexander  in  iht 
following  year,  Bess  us  put  Darius  to  death,  acd 
fled  to  Bactria,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
He  waa  betrayed  by  two  of  his  followers  to  Alex- 
ander, who  put  him  to  death. 

Beitia,  Calpurnlua.  1.  L.,  tribune  of  the  pleba, 
B.C.  121,  and  consul  111,  wheu  he  carried  on  war 
against  Jugurtha,  but  having  received  large  bribe* 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Numidian,  On  his 
return  to  Rome  he  was  in  consequence  accused 
and  condemned.  — 2.  L.,  one  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators,  a.  c  63,  was  at  the  time  tribune  of 
the  plcbs  designatus,  and  not  actually  tribune  as 
Sallust  says.  In  59  he  was  aedile,  and  in  57  wag 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  praetorship,  not- 
withstanding his  bribery,  for  which  offence  he  waa 
brought  to  trial  in  the  following  year  and  condemned, 
although  he  was  defended  by  Licero. 

Betasli,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between  the 
Tungri  and  Nervii  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beds 
in  Brabant. 

Bezira.  [Bazira.] 

Bi&nor.  L  Also  called  Ocnus  or  Ancnus,  son 
of  Tiberis  and  Manto,  is  said  to  have  built  the 
town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after  his 
mother.— 2.  A  Bithvnian,  the  author  of  21  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived  uuder  Augus- 
tus and  Tiberius. 

Biaj  (Bfat).  L  Son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother 
of  the  seer  Melampus.  He  married  Pero,  daughter 
of  Neleus,  whom  her  father  had  refused  to  give 
to  any  one  unless  he  brought  him  the  oxen  of 
Iphiclus.  These  Melampus  obtained  by  his  courage 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  princess  for  his  brother. 
Melampus  also  gained  for  Bias  a  third  of  the  king- 
dom of  Argus,  in  consequence  of  his  curing  the 
daughters  of  Proetus  and  the  other  Argive  women 
of  their  madnes*.  —  2.  Of  Priene  in  Ionia,  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  flourished  about  B.  c 
550. 

Bibaculus,  M.  Farina,  a  Roman  poet,  born  at 
Cremona,  B.C.  103,  wrote  iambics,  epigrams,  and 
a  poem  on  Caesar's  Gaulish  wars  ;  the  opening 
line  in  the  latter  poem  is  parodied  by  Horace. 
(Partus  kiliertuu  cana  nive  canspuei  Alpes,  Sat.  ii. 
5.  41.)  It  is  probable  that  Bibaculus  also  wrote  a 
poem  entitled  Aetfuopis,  containing  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Meinuoti  by  Achilles,  and  that  the 
turgidus  Alpintu  of  Horace  (SuL  i.  10.  36)  is  no 
other  than  Bibaculus.  The  attacks  of  Horace 
against  Bibaculus  may  probably  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  poems  of  Bibaculus  contained  insults 
against  the  Caesars.    (Tac  -4«*.  iv.  34.) 

Bibracte  (Autun),  the  chief  town  of  the  Aedui 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  afterwards  Augutlodunum. 

Bibrax  (Btdrre),  a  town  of  the  Rcini  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  not  far  from  the  Aisnc. 

BTbilus  Calpurnlus.    LM.,  curule  aedile  b.c 
65,  praetor  62,  and  consul  59,  in  each  of  which 
years  he  had  C.  Julius  Caesar  as  his  colleague.  He 
was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
but  was  unable  in  his  consulship  to  resist  the 
powerful  combination  of  Caesar,  Pompej*,  and 
Crass  us.   After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppose 
Caesar's  agrarian  law,  he  withdrew  from  the 
'  popular  assemblies  altogether  ;  whence  it  was  said 
in  joke,  that  it  was  the  consulship  of  Julius 
|  and  Caesar.  In  51  Bibulus  was  proconsul  of  Syria  ; 
!  and  in  the  civil  war  he  commanded  Ponipey'a 
I  fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  and  died  (48)  while  holding 
I  this  couuuatid  off  Corcyra.    He  married  Poroa, 
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the  daughter  of  Cato  Uttcensis,  by  whom  he  had 
S  tont,  2  of  whom  were  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of 
Gabiniua,  in  Egypt,  50.  —  2.  L.,  son  of  Na  J ,  was 
a  youth  at  bis  father's  death,  and  was  brought  up 
by  M.  Brutus,  who  married  his  mother  Porcia.  He 
fought  with  Brutus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi  in  42, 
but  be  was  afterwards  pardoned  by  Antony,  and 
was  intrusted  by  the  latter  with  important  com- 
mands. He  died  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Actium. 

Bidia  (Bidlnus,  Bidensis),  a  small  town  in  Si- 
cily, W.  of  Syracuse. 

Bigerra  (IWerra  ?),  a  town  of  the  Oretani  in 
Hispunia  Tarraconensis. 

Bigerrionea  or  Bigerri,  a  people  in  Aquitania 
near  the  Pyrenees. 

BilbOia  (Buuhola),  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in 
Hi»pania  Tarraconensis,  and  a  municipium  with 
the  surname  Augusta,  on  the  river  Salo,  also  called 
Bubilia  (Xaion)y  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet 
Martial,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  manufactories 
in  iron  and  gold. 

Billaeus  (BtAXcuo*  :  Filbas\  a  river  of  Bithy- 
nia.  rising  in  the  Hypii  M-,  and  falling  into  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles)  £.  of 
Tmm.  Some  made  it  the  boundary  between 
Bithyniaand  Paphlagonia. 

Bin  glum  (Bitujen),  a  town  on  the  Rhine  in 
Gallia  Belgica. 

Blon  (Buwr).  1.  Of  Smyrna,  a  bucolic  poet, 
flourished  about  b-  c.  280,  and  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  life  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  poisoned.  He 
was  older  than  Moschus,  who  laments  his  untimely 
death,  and  calls  himself  the  pupil  of  Bion.  (Mosch. 
Id.  iii.)  The  style  of  Bion  is  refined,  and  his 
versification  fluent  and  elegant,  but  he  is  inferior 
to  Theocritus  in  strength  and  depth  of  feeling.  — 
Editiom*,  including  Moschus,  by  Jacobs,  Got  ha, 
1795  ;  Wakefield,  London,  1795  ;  and  Mauso, 
Leipaig,  1807. —  2.  Of  Borysthenes,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  flourished  about  B.c.  250. 
He  was  sold  as  a  slave,  when  young,  and  received 
his  liberty  from  his  master,  a  rhetorician.  He 
studied  at  Athens,  and  embraced  the  later  Cyrenaic 
philosophy,  as  expounded  by  Thbodorur,  the 
Atheist.  He  lived  a  considerable  time  at  the 
court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia. 
Bion  was  noted  for  his  sharp  sayings,  whence 
Horace  speaks  of  persons  delighting  Bioncis  scr- 
wu>*dnu  et  *de  nigro.  {Epiit.  ii.  2.  60.) 

BLsaltia  (&toa\ria:  Bi<r<£\njs),  a  district  in 
Macedonia  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Stryroon.  The 
Buaitae  were  Tbracians,  and  at  the  invasion  of 
Urt-ece  by  Xerxes  (a.  c.  480)  they  were  ruled  by 
a  Thracian  prince,  who  was  independent  of  Mace- 
donia ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
we  find  them  subject  to  Macedonia. 

Biaantho  (BurdVflrj :  Bioardriv6s :  Rodosto), 
subsequently  Rhat<t<-d«m  or  fihatdesttu,  a  town  in 
Thrace  on  the  Propontis,  with  a  good  harbour,  was 
founded  by  the  Samians,  and  was  in  later  times 
one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  the  neighbouring 
Byzantium. 

Bistones  (BurTor«),  a  Thracian  people  between 
Mt  Rhodope  and  the  Aegean  sea,  on  the  lake 
Bistoais  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abdera,  through 
whose  land  Xerxes  marched  on  his  invasion  of 
Greece  (a.  c.  480).  —  From  the  worship  of  Diony- 
sas  in  Thrace  the  Bacchic  women  are  called  Bi»- 
toddct.   (Hor.  Curm.  iL  19.  20). 

Bithynl*  (pyuria :  Bitfi/vdr),  a  district  of  Asia 
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Minor,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Mysia,  on  the  N. 
by  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  on  the  £.  by  Paphlagonia, 
and  on  the  S.  by  Phrygia  Epictetus,  was  possessed 
at  an  early  period  by  Thracian  tribes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Strymon, called  Thyni  (Buvot) 
and  Bithyni  (B<0vpof),  of  whom  the  former  dwelt 
on  the  coast,  the  latter  in  the  interior.  The  earlier 
inhabitants  were  the  Bbbrycks,  Cauconbs,  and 
Mtodonbs,  and  the  N.E.  part  of  the  district  was 
possessed  by  the  Marmnovnl  The  country  was 
subdued  by  the  Lydiaus,  and  afterwards  became  a 
part  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Cyrus,  and  wae 
governed  by  the  satraps  of  Phrygia.  During  the 
decline  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  N.  part  of  the 
country  became  independent,  under  native  princes, 
called  t*apxot*  who  resisted  Alexander  and  nil 
successors,  and  established  a  kingdom,  which  is 
usually  considered  to  begin  with  Zipoetes  (about 
H.  c.  287)  or  his  son  Nicomedes  I.  (a.  c  278),  and 
which  lasted  till  the  death  of  Nicomedes  I II.  (B.  a 
74),  who  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 
By  them  it  was  at  first  attached  to  the  province  of 
Asia,  afterwards  to  that  of  Pontus,  and,  under 
Augustus,  it  was  made  a  proconsular  province. 
Several  changes  were  made  in  its  boundaries  under 
the  later  emperors.  —  It  was  a  fertile  country,  in- 
tersected with  wooded  mountains,  the  highets  of 
which  was  the  Mysian  Olympus,  on  its  S.  border. 
Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Sangarius  and  the 
Billabu8. 

Bithynlum  (Biefoiov),  aft.  Claudiopolis,  an 
inland  city  of  Bithynia,  the  birth-place  of  Had- 
rian's favourite  Antinoiis. 

Biton  (BfTuy),  a  mathematician,  the  author  of 
an  extant  work  on  Military  Muchirus  (KaraffKtval 
roKfuiK&y  dpydvwv  xal  KtxrastKriKuy\  whose 
history  is  unknown.  The  work  is  printed  in  VeU 
Mathem.  Op.  Paris,  1693,  p.  105,  seq. 

Biton  and  ClefibU  (KA«'offu),  sons  of  Cydippe, 
a  priestess  of  Hera  at  Argos.  They  were  cele- 
brated for  their  affection  to  their  mother,  whose 
chariot  they  once  dragged  during  a  festival  to  the 
temple  of  Hera,  a  distance  of  45  stadia.  The 
priestess  prayed  to  the  goddess  to  grant  them  what 
was  best  for  mortals  ;  and  during  the  night  they 
both  died  while  asleep  in  the  temple. 

Bitultus,  in  inscriptions  Betultus  king  of 
the  Arverni  in  Gaul,  joined  the  Allobroges  in  their 
war  against  the  Romans.  Both  the  Arverni  and 
Allobroges  were  defeated  B.C.  121,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isara,  by  Q.  Fabius  Maxim  us. 
Bituitus  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
to  Rome. 

Biturlgcs,  a  numerous  and  powerful  Celtic  peo- 
ple in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  had  in  early  times  the 
supremacy  over  the  other  Celts  in  Gaul.  (Liv.  v. 
34.)  They  were  divided  into,  1.  Bit.  CuM,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Carnutes  and  Aedui  by  the  Liger, 
and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Lcmovices,  in  the 
country  of  the  modern  Buurgrt ;  their  capital  was 
Avaricum.  2.  Bit.  Viviaci  or  Ubisci  on  the 
Garumna :  their  capital  was  Burdigala. 

Bladua,  Blandua,  or  Blaudus  (BA<f-,  BAar-, 
BAavSos :  B\av9riv6t :  Blaudesius),  a  city  of  Phry- 
gia, near  the  borders  of  Mysia  and  Lydia. 

Blaesns,  0.  Sempronlua,  consul  with  Cn.  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio,  b.  c  253,  in  the  1st  Punic  war.  The 
2  consuls  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  ou 
their  return  were  overtaken  off  cape  Paliuurus  by  a 
tremendous  storm,  in  which  150  ships  perished. 

Blaaaus,  Junius,  governor  of  pauuunia  at  the 
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death  of  Augustus,  A.  d.  14,  when  the  formidable 
insurrection  of  the  legions  broke  oat  in  that  pro- 
vince. He  obtained  the  government  of  Africa  in 
21,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over  Tac farinas.  On 
the  fall  of  his  uncle  Sejanus  in  31.  he  was  deprived 
of  the  priestly  offices  which  he  held,  and  in  36  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  avoid  falling  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner. 

BUnda.  I.  (0/a«os),  a  town  of  the  Laeetani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  —  2.  (SL  Buuio),  a  town 
ki  Lucania. 

Blaacon  (Bn*cou\  a  small  island  in  the  Oallicus 
Sinus,  off  the  town  of  Agatha. 

Blaslo,  M.  Helviua,  praetor  &  c  1 97,  defeated 
the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  and  took  Illiturgi. 

Blavia  (Zftzye),  a  town  of  the  San  tones,  in 
Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the  Garumna. 

Blemjres  (BA«>v«i,  BAf>m>«s\  an  Aethiopian 
people,  on  the  borders  of  Upper  Egypt,  to  which 
their  predatory  incursions  were  very  troublesome 
in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Blara  (Bleranns :  Birda),  a  town  in  Etruria,  on 
the  Via  Clodia,  between  Forum  Clodii  and  Tus- 
cania:  there  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient  town 
at  Bieda. 

Bloslus  or  Blosalus,  the  name  of  n  noble  family 
in  Campania. — One  of  this  family,  C.  Blosius  of 
Cumae,  was  a  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Antipater 
of  Tarsus,  and  a  friend  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  After 
the  death  of  Gracchus  (b.c.  133)  he  fled  to  Aris- 
tonicus,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  on  the  conquest  of 
Aristonicus  by  the  Romans  Blosius  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  for  rear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 


Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni  in  Britain,  having 
been  shamefully  treated  by  the  Romans,  who 
even  ravished  her  2  daughters,  excited  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Britons  against  their  oppressors 
during  the  absence  of  Suetonius  Paulinus.  the  Ro- 
man governor,  on  an  expedition  to  the  island  of 
Mona.  She  took  the  Roman  colon!**  of  Caraalo- 
dunum,  Londinium,  and  other  places,  and  slew 
nearly  70,000  Romans  and  their  allies.  She  was 
at  length  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  and  put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  a.  d.  61. 

BoagTlus  (Bocfcypioi),  a  river  in  Locris.  also 
called  Manes,  flows  past  Thronium  into  the  Sinus 
Maliacus. 

Bocchus  (B6kxos).  L  King  of  Maurctania, 
and  father-in-law  of  Jugurtha,  with  whom  at  first 
he  made  war  against  the  Romans,  but  whom  he 
afterwards  delivered  up  to  Sulla,  the  quaestor  of 
Marius,  B.  c.  106.— 2.  Son  of  the  preceding, 
reigned  along  with  his  brother  Bogtid,  over  Maure- 
tania.  Bocchus  and  Bogud  assisted  Caesar  in  his 
war  against  the  Pompeians  in  Africa,  B.  c.  46  ;  and 
in  45  Bogud  joined  Caesar  in  his  war  in  Spain. 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Bocchus  sided  with 
Octavianus,  and  Bogud  with  Antony.  When 
Bogtid  was  in  Spain  in  38,  Bocchus  usurped  the 
sole  government  of  Maurctania,  in  which  be  was 
confirmed  by  Octavianus.  He  died  alxmt  33, 
whereupon  his  kingdom  became  a  Roman  province. 
Bogud  had  previously  betaken  himself  to  Antony, 
and  was  killed  on  the  capture  of  Methone  by 
Agrippa  in  31. 

Bodencus  or  Bodincua.  [Paoos.] 

Bodiocasses,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdunenais  ;  i 
their  capital  was  Augustodurum  (Bayemr). 

Bodotrla  or  Boderia  Aestnarium  (Firth  of 
Forth),  an  acstuary  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland.  | 
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Boeae  (B«toi :  Boidnjv :  Vatka),  a  town  m  the 
S.  of  Laconica,  near  C.  Malea. 

Boebe  (Bo^tj  :  Bo«««m),  a  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake  Boebeis 
(Boi*rjff),  into  which  several  rivers  of  The***.y 
flow. 

Boedromloi  (Boi)O>0>iov),  **  the  help:  r  in  dis- 
tress," a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Athens,  because  he 
had  assisted  the  Athenians.  (See  Did.  of  Ant. 
art  Boedroiniu.) 

Boeotla  (Bottrrla:  BoutrSt:  part  of  Linidui), 
a  district  of  Greece,  bounded  N.  by  Opuntian 
Locris,  E.  by  the  Euboean  sea,  S.  by  Attica,  Me- 
garis,  and  the  Corinthian  Gul^  and  W.  by  Phocia. 
It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  mountains,  namely 
Helicon  and  Parnassus  on  the  W.,  Cithaeron  and 
Parnes  on  the  S.,  the  Opuntian  mountains  on  the 
N.,  and  a  range  of  mountains  along  the  whole  sea- 
coast  on  the  E.  The  country  contains  several 
fertile  plains,  of  which  the  two  most  important 
were  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  in  the  S.,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  called  Parosopii,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Cephissus  in  the  N.  (the  upper 
part  of  which,  however,  belonged  to  Phocis),  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Epicephisii.  In 
the  former  valley  the  chief  towns  were  Thebar, 
TANAORA,THBSPiAK,and  Plata bar  ;  in  the  latter 
the  chief  towns  were  Orcho  menus,  Chabronea, 
Cobonka,  Lkuapka,  and  HaliaRTI'8  ;  the  latter 
valley  included  the  lake  Copals.  The  surface  of 
Boeotia  is  said  to  be  1080  square  miles.  The 
atmosphere  was  damp  and  thick,  to  which  circum- 
stance some  of  the  ancients  attributed  the  dullness 
of  the  Boeotian  intellect,  with  which  the  Athenians 
frequently  made  merry  ;  but  the  deficiency  of  the 
Boeotians  in  this  respect  was  more  probably  owing, 
as  has  been  well  remarked,  to  the  extraordinary 
fertility  of  their  country,  which  probably  depressed 
their  intellectual  and  moral  energies. — In  the  ear- 
lieu  times  Boeotia  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes, 
the  Aones  (whence  the  country  was  called  Aonia>, 
Temmices,  Hyantes,  Thracians,  Lelegcs,  &c  Or- 
chomenus  was  inhabited  by  the  powerful  tribe 
of  the  Minyans,  and  Thebes  by  the  Cad  means  the 
reputed  descendants  of  Cadmus.  The  Boeotians 
were  an  Aeolian  people,  who  originally  occupied 
Arne  in  Thessaly,  from  which  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Thessalians  60  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and 
migrated  into  the  country  called  after  them  Boeot:a, 
partly  expelling  and  partly  incorporating  with 
themselves  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
Boeotia  was  then  divided  into  14  independent 
states,  which  formed  a  league,  with  Thebes  at  its 
head.  The  chief  magistrates  of  the  confederacy 
were  the  Boeotarchs,  elected  annually,  2  by 
Thebes  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  states  ;  but  as 
the  number  of  the  states  was  different  at  different 
times,  that  of  the  Boeotarchs  also  varied.  The 
government  in  most  states  was  an  aristocracy. 
(See  Did.  of  Ant.  art  Boootarche$.) 

Boethlua,  whose  full  name  was  A.MCIU8  Man- 
Lius  Skvbr'.NUS  BoKTHltra,  a  Roman  statesman 
and  author,  was  bem  between  a.  o.  470  and  475. 
He  was  famous  for  his  general  learning,  and  es;<e- 
cially  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy, 
which  according  to  a  common  account  (though  of 
doubtful  authority),  he  studied  under  Proclus  at 
Athens.  He  was  consul  in  510,  and  was  treated 
with  great  distinction  by  Theodortc  the  Great ;  but 
having  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  latter,  by  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  the  Italians  against  the  op- 
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wwiens  of  the  Goths,  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Tbeodoric  about  524.  During  his  imprisonment 
he  wrote  hie  celebrated  work  De  Consolation*  Phi- 
io»opkiat\  in  5  books,  which  is  composed  alternately 
is  prose  and  Terse.  The  diction  is  pure  and  elegant, 
and  the  sentiments  are  noble  and  exalted,  showing 
that  the  author  had  a  real  belief  in  prayer  and  Pro- 
vidence, thong h  he  makes  no  reference  to  Christian- 
ity. Boethius  was  the  last  Roman  of  any  note  who 
understood  the  language  and  studied  the  literature 
of  Greece,  He  translated  many  of  the  works  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  especially  of  Aristotle,  and 
wrote  commentaries  upon  them,  several  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  also  wrote  a  commen- 
tary, in  6  books,  upon  the  Topioa  of  Cicero,  which 
it  also  extant.  In  the  ignorance  of  Greek  writers 
which  prevailed  from  the  6th  to  the  14  th  century, 
Boethius  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  and  type  of 
all  philosophers,  as  Augustin  was  of  all  theology 
and  Virgil  of  all  literature  ;  but  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  works  of  Aristotle  into  Europe  in  the 
13th  century,  Boethius 's  fame  gradually  died  away. 
—  The  best  edition  of  his  collective  works  was 
printed  at  Basel,  1570  ;  the  last  edition  of  his  De 
Cotunlatkme  is  by  Obbarius,  Jenae,  1843. 

Boethus  (BonoMt).  1.  A  Stoic  philosopher  of 
uncertain  date,  wrote  several  works,  from  one  of 
which  Cicero  quotes.** 2.  A  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  a  disciple 
r>{  Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  and  an  instructor  of  the 
philosopher  Strabo.  He  therefore  flourished  about 
a.  c  30.  He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  wLch  are 
now  lost. 

Eoeum  (Bo<oV,  Botbr,  Botov :  Boidrip),  an  an- 
cient town  of  the  Dorian  Tctrapolis. 

Bogud.    [Bocchus,  No.  2.] 

Boii,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic 
people,  said  to  hare  dwelt  originally  in  Gaul 
(Transolpina).  but  in  what  part  of  the  country  is 
uncertain.  At  an  early  time  they  migrated  in 
two  gn  at  swarms,  one  of  which  crossed  the  Alps 
and  settled  in  the  country  between  the  Po  and 
the  Apennines  ;  the  other  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
settled  in  the  part  of  Germany  called  Boihemum 
f  Bohemia)  after  them,  and  between  the  Danube 
and  the  TyroL  The  Boii  in  Italy  long  carried  on 
a  fierce  struggle  with  the  Romans,  but  they  were  at 
kngth  subdued  by  the  consul  P.  Scipio  in  a  c. 
131,  and  were  subsequently  incorporated  in  the 
province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  Boii  in  Ger- 
many maintained  their  power  longer,  but  were  at 
length  subdued  by  the  Marcomanni,  and  expelled 
from  the  country.  We  find  32,000  Boii  taking 
part  in  the  Helvetian  migration  ;  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Helvetians  (b.c  58),  Caesar  allowed 
these  Boii  to  dwell  among  the  Aedui. 

Boiorix,  a  chieftain  of  the  Boii,  fought  against 
the  Romans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  B.  c  194. 

Bola.  Bolae  or  VOae  (Bolanus),  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Aequi,  belonging  to  the  Latin  league 
not  mentioned  in  later  times. 

Bolanus,  Vettius.  governor  of  Britain  in  a.  n. 
d'J.  is  praised  by  Statius  in  the  poem  (SUv.  v.  2), 
addressed  to  Crispinus,  the  son  of  Bolanus. 

Bolbe  (Bd\*i:  Bcshek),  a  lake  in  Macedonia, 
empties  itself  by  a  short  river  into  the  Strymonic 
gulf  near  Broroiscus  and  Aulon :  the  lake  is  now 
about  12  miles  in  length,  and  6  or  8  in  breadth. — 
There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  the  lake. 

Bolbltfne  (Bo\€irlrv:  BoA&TH^TTjf :  Bosctta), 
a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  mouth  of  a  branch 
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of  the  Nile  (the  W.-most  but  one),  which  was 
called  the  Bolbitine  mouth  (to  ho\6lrivo*  <rr6fui), 
B8iine  (BoAhnj:  BoA-ralos),  a  town  in  Achaia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  Augustus  transplanted  to 
Patrae. 

Bolissus  (BoAnro-o'f :  Bofdaaios),  a  tows  on 

the  W.  coast  of  Chios. 

Bomilcar  (BopfAxas,  BoafiiXicas).  1.  Com- 
mander, with  Uanno,  of  the  Carthaginians  against 
Agathoclcs,  when  the  latter  invaded  Africa,  8.  c 
310.  In  308  he  attempted  to  seize  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage,  but  failed,  and  was  crucified. 
^2.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  supplies  sent 
to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216.  He 
afterwards  attempted  to  relieve  Syracuse,  when 
besieged  by  Mnrcellus,  but  was  unable  to  accon.- 
plish  any  thing.  — 3.  A  Numidian,  deep  in  the 
confidence  of  Jugurtha.  When  Jugurtha  was  at 
Rome,  109,  Bomilcar  effected  for  him  the  assas- 
sination of  Masai va.  In  107  he  plotted  again* t 
Jugurtha. 

BSmlus  Mohb  (Bd/juos  and  ol  Bw/ioi),  the  W. 
part  of  Mt.  Oeta  in  Aetolia,  inhabited  by  the  Bo- 
mienscs  (B«/u«j). 

Bona  Dea,  a  Roman  divinity,  is  described  as 
the  sister,  wife,  or  dauahter  of  Faunus,  and  was 
herself  called  Fauna,  Funwc,  or  Onto.  She  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a  chaste  and  prophetic 
divinity  ;  she  revealed  her  oracles  only  to  females, 
as  Faunus  did  only  to  males.  Her  festival  was 
celebrated  every  year  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  the 
house  of  the  consul  or  praetor,  as  the  sacrifices  on 
that  occasion  were  oft'ercd  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
Roman  people.  The  solemnities  were  conducted 
by  the  Vestals,  and  no  male  person  was  allowed  to 
be  in  the  house  at  one  of  the  festivals.  P.  Clodius 
profaned  the  sacred  ceremonies,  by  entering  the 
house  of  Caesar  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  a  c.  6*2. 

Boniiaclus,  a  Roman  general,  governor  of  Africa 
under  Valcntinian  III.  Believing  that  the  empress 
Placid ia  meditated  his  destruction,  he  revolted 
against  the  emperor,  and  invited  Gcnseric,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  to  settle  in  Africa.  In  430  be  was 
reconciled  to  Plocidia,  and  attempted  to  drive  the 
Vandals  out  of  Africa,  but  without  success.  He 
quitted  Africa  in  431,  and  in  432  he  died  of  a 
wound  received  in  combat  with  his  rival  Actius. 

Bonna  {Bonn),  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  in  Lower  Germany,  and  in  the  territory  of 
the  Ubii,  was  a  strong  fortress  of  the  Romans  and 
the  regular  quarters  of  a  Roman  legion.  Here 
Drusus  constructed  a  bridge  across  the  Rhine. 

Bononla  (  Bononiensis  ).  1.  (Bolmrna)y  a  town 
in  Gallia  Cispadana,  originally  called  Felsina,  was 
in  ancient  times  an  Etruscan  city,  and  the  capital 
of  N.  Etruria.  It  afterwards  fell" into  the  hands  of 
the  Boii,  but  it  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  on 
the  conquest  of  the  Boii,  8.  c.  191,  and  its  name  of 
Felsina  was  then  changed  into  Bononia.  It  fell 
into  decay  in  the  civil  wars,  but  it  was  enlarged 
and  adorned  by  Augustus,  32.-2.  (Boulogne)  a 
town  in  the  N.  of  Gaul.  See  Grsoriaci;*.  — 3 
(Banostor  ?),  a  town  of  Pannonia  on  the  Danube. 

BonAlTU,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Aurelian,  and  usurped  the  imperial 
title  in  Gaul  in  the  reign  of  Probus.  He  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  Probus,     n.  280  or  281. 

Bootes.  [Arcturus.] 

Borbetomagus  (  WWij),  also  called  Vangiones, 
at  a  later  time  Wormatia,  a  town  of  the  Vangiones 
on  the  kft  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  Upper  Germany 
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BOREAS. 


BRANCHIDAE. 


B5r Sas  (Boplas  or  Bopas),  the  N.  wind,  or  more 
strictly  the  wind  from  the  N.N.E.,  was,  in  mytho- 
logy, a  son  of  Aatraeua  and  Eos,  and  brother  of 
Hesperus,  Zephyrua,  and  Notua.  He  dwelt  in  a 
cave  of  mount  Haeinua  in  Thrace.  He  carried  off 
Orithyia,  daughter  of  Erecbtheua,  king  of  Attica, 
by  whom  he  begot  Zetes,  Calais,  and  Cleopatra, 
wife  of  Phineua,  who  are  therefore  called  Boreade*. 
In  the  Persian  war,  Boreas  showed  his  friendly 
disposition  towards  the  Athenians  by  destroying 
the  ships  of  the  barbarians.  According  to  an 
Homeric  tradition  (//.  xx.  223),  Boreas  begot  12 
horses  by  the  mares  of  Erichthonius,  which  is 
commonly  explained  as  a  figurative  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  those  horses. 
Boreas  was  worshipped  at  Athens,  where  a  festival, 
Bortasnd,  was  celebrated  in  his  honour. 

BorSum  (BAotioy).  1.  (Xfalin  Head),  the 
N.  promontory  of  Hibernia  (Maud).  —  2.  (/fa* 
Teyonas),  a  promontory  on  the  \V.  coast  of  Cyre- 
naica,  forming  the  E.  headland  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
—  3.  The  N.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Taprobane 
(Ceylon). 

Boreus  Hons  (B6p*wv  6po;),a  mountain  in  Ar- 
cadia, on  the  borders  of  Laconia.  containing  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Eurotas. 

Boreas  Portus  (B<fywiot  A^v),  a  harbour  in 
the  island  of  Tenedos,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name. 

Boraippa  (to  B6pannra:  Bopc\mrnr6$ ;  Bouna), 
a  city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, a  little  S.  of  Babylon,  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  of  linen,  and  as  the  chief  residence 
of  the  Chaldaean  astrologers.  The  Greeks  held  it 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

Borysthenos  (BopwrOtVijr:  Dnieper),  afterwards 
Danapris,  a  river  of  European  Sarmatia,  flows  into 
the  Euxine,  but  its  sources  were  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  Near  its  mouth  and  at  its  junction  with 
the  Hypanis,  lav  the  town  Borysthenos  or  Bory- 
atheai*  (Ktukik),  also  called  Olbia,  Olbiopolis, 
and  Miletopolis,  a  colony  of  Miletus  and  the  most 
important  Greek  city  on  the  N.  of  the  Euxine. 
(Ethnic,  BopvaO*uiTtjs,  'OAfroiroAfTijr.) 

Bosporus  (Bdavopot),  Ux-ford,  the  name  of 
any  straits  among  the  Greeks,  but  especially  applied 
to  the  2  following.— 1.  The  Thracian  Bosporus 
( Channel  of  Constantinople),  unites  the  Propontis 
•r  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea. 
According  to  the  legend  it  was  called  Bosporus 
from  Io,  who  crossed  it  in  the  form  of  a  heifer. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus  were  the  cele- 
brated Symplkoadks.  Darius  constructed  a 
bridge  across  the  Bosporus,  when  he  invaded 
Scythia.  — 2.  The  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (Straits 
of  Kafiii ),  unites  the  Pnlus  Maeotis  or  Sea  of 
Azof  with  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  It  formed, 
with  the  Tanais  (Don)  the  boundary  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
CiMMKati.  who  were  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  the  European  side  of  the 
Bosporus,  the  modem  Crimea,  the  Milesians  founded 
the  town  of  Panttcapaeum,  also  called  Bosporus, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Panticapacum  subsequently 
founded  the  town  of  Phanagoria  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Straits.  These  cities,  being  favourably  si- 
tuated for  commerce,  soon  became  places  of  con- 
siderable importance ;  and  a  kingdom  gradually 
arose,  of  which  Panticnpaeum  was  the  capital,  and 
which  eventually  included  the  whole  of  the  Crimea. 
The  first  kings  we  read  of  were  the  Archaeanac- 


tidae,  who  reigned  42  years,  from  e.  c.  4BCto  4/t8. 
They  were  aucceeded  by  Spartacua  I.  and  bia  de- 
scendant*. Several  of  these  kings  were  in  cloee 
alliance  with  the  Athenians,  who  obtained  annually 
a  large  supply  of  corn  from  the  Bosporus.  The 
last  of  these  kings  was  Paerisades,  who,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Scythians,  voluntarily  ceded  his  do- 
minions to  Mithridates  the  Great.  On  the  death 
of  Mithridates,  hia  son  Phamace*  waa  allowed  by 
Pompey  to  succeed  to  the  dominion  of  B< 
and  we  subsequently  find  a  series  of  kings,  who 
reigned  in  the  country  till  a  late  period,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Bostar  (Buaritp,  Bwvrupos).  L  A  Cartha- 
ginian general,  who,  with  Hamilcar  and  HasdnihaL, 
the  son  of  Hanno,  fought  against  M.  Atilius  Re- 
gulus,  in  Africa,  B.  c.  256,  but  was  defeated,  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  perished  in  consequence  of  the  barbarous 
treatment  which  he  received  from  the  sons  of 
Regulus.— 2.  A  Carthaginian  general,  under  lla»- 
dniba),  in  S^ain,  set  at  liberty  the  Spanish  hostages 
kept  at  Saguntum,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  the 
affections  of  the  Spaniards. 

Boatra  (ra  BoVrpa,  O.T.  Boxrah:  BwttWt 
and  -alos  :  Busrah,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Arabia,  in  an 
Oasis  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  a  little  more  than  1° 
S.  of  Damascus.  It  waa  enlarged  and  beautified 
by  Trajan,  who  made  it  a  colony.  Under  the 
later  emperors  it  was  the  seat  of  an  archbishoprick. 

Bottla,  Bottiaea,  Bottiaeis  (Borrfo,  Bomala, 
BoTTicufs :  BoTTioTof),  a  district  in  Macedonia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Axius,  extended  in  the 
time  of  Tbucydides  to  Pieria  on  the  W.  It  con- 
tained the  towns  of  Pella  and  Ichnae  near  the  sea. 
The  Bottiaei  were  a  Thracian  people,  who,  being 
driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  Macedonians, 
settled  in  that  part  of  the  Macedonian  Chalcidice 
N.ofOlynth  us,  which  waa  called  Bottice  (Borrurt)) 

Bottlce.    I  Bottia.] 

Bo  vi  an  urn  (Bovianiua:  Bojano),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Pentri  in  Snmnium,  waa  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  Samnite  wars,  and  was  colonized  by 
Augustus  with  veterans. 

Bovillae  ( Bovillensis),  an  ancient  town  in  La- 
tium  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  mountain,  on  the 
Appian  Way  about  10  milea  from  Rome.  Near  it 
Clodiua  waa  killed  by  Milo  (a  c.  52)  ;  and  here 
waa  the  sacrarium  of  the  Julia  gens. 

Bracara  Augusta  (Braaa),  the  chief  tnim  of 
the  Callaici  Bracarii  in  HispaniaTarraconensi*  :  at 
Braga  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
aqueduct,  &c. 

Brachmanae  or  -i  (Bpax«aV«j),  is  a  name  used 
by  the  ancient  geographers,  sometimes  for  a  caste 
of  priests  in  India  (the  Brahmins),  sometimes,  ap- 
parently, for  all  the  people  whose  religion  waa 
Brahminism,  and  sometimes  for  a  particular  tribe. 

Brachodes  or  Caput  Vada  (Bpax«f8nt  &«pa  • 
Rat  Kapomdiak),  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Byzacena  in  N.  Africa,  forming  the  N.  headland 
of  the  Leaser  Syrtis. 

Brachylles  or  Brachyllaa  (BpaxtfAAnr,  Bpa- 
XiJAAoj),  a  Boeotian,  supported  the  Macedonian 
interests  in  the  reigns  of  Antizonns  Doson  and 
Philip  V.  At  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  b.  c 
197,  he  commanded  the  Boeotian  troops  in  Philip's 
army,  and  was  murdered  in  196  at  Thebes  by  the 
Roman  party  in  that  city. 

Branchldae  (cu  Bp<ryx*3ai :  Jeronda,  Ru.\  aft 
Didyma,  or  -i  (to  &&uua,  oi  Ai3i//*oi),  a  place  on 
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the  sea-coast  of  Ionia,  a  little  S.  of  Miletus,  cele- 
brated for  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  surnamcd 
Lidymeus  (AiSuutvt).  This  oracle,  which  the 
Ionian*  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  was  said  to 
hare  been  founded  by  Branchus,  son  of  Apollo  or 
Stuicnu  of  Delphi,  and  a  Milesian  woman.  The 
reputed  descendants  of  this  Branchus,  the  Bran- 
chidae  (oi  Bpayxl&u)  were  the  hereditary  minis- 
ters of  this  oracle.  They  delivered  up  the  treasures 
©f  the  temple  to  Darius  or  Xerxes ;  and,  when 
Xerxes  returned  from  Greece,  the  Branchidae, 
fearing  the  revenge  of  the  Greeks,  begged  him 
to  reroore  them  to  a  distant  part  of  his  empire. 
They  were  accordingly  settled  in  Bactrim  or  Sog- 
diana,  where  their  descendants  are  said  to  have 
been  punished  by  the  army  of  Alexander  for  the 
treason  of  their  forefathers.  The  temple,  called 
Didymacum,  which  wa*  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  was 
rebuilt,  and  its  ruins  contain  some  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  the  Ionic  order  of  architecture. 

Branchus  < Bpdyx0*)-  [Branchidae.] 

Brannovlcea.  [Aulbrcl] 

Brasldas  (BpaolSat),  son  of  Tellis,  the  most 
distinguished  Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pelc- 
ponnesian  war.  In  a.  c  424,  at  the  head  of  a 
mail  force,  he  effected  a  dexterous  march  through 
the  hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  and  joined  Per- 
diccas  of  Macedonia,  who  bad  promised  co-opera- 
tion against  the  Athenians.  By  his  military  skill, 
and  the  confidence  which  his  character  inspired, 
he  gained  possession  of  many  of  the  cities  in 
Macedonia  subject  to  Athens  ;  his  greatest  acquisi- 
tion was  Amphipolis.  In  422  be  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  Cleon,  who  had  been  sent,  with  an 
Athenian  force,  to  recover  Amphipolis,  but  he  was 
shin  in  the  battle.  He  was  buried  within  the  city, 
and  the  inhabitants  honoured  him  as  a  hero,  by 
yearly  sacrifices  and  by  games.  {Diet,  of  AhL  art, 
Bmndtia.) 

Bratuspantlum  {Braturpante  nr.  BrtieuU),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

Brauron  (Bpavpiv;  Bpavpwnos :  Vraona  or 
IVaaa),  a  demus  in  Attica  on  the  E.  coast  on  the 
river  Erasmus,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Ar- 
temis, who  was  hence  called  Brauronia,  and  in 
whose  honour  the  festival  Brauronia  was  celebrated 
in  this  place.    (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.v.) 

Bregedo  (nr.  Srimv,  Ru.,  E.  of  Comom),  a  Ro- 
am monicipium  in  Lower  Pannonia  on  the  Da- 
nube, where  Valentinian  I.  died. 

BrennuA.  1.  The  leader  of  the  Senonian  Gauls, 
who  in  a.  c  390  crossed  the  Apennines,  defeated 
the  Romans  at  the  Allia,  and  took  Rome,  After 
besieging  the  Capitol  for  6  months,  he  quitted  the 
city  upon  receiving  1000  pounds  of  gold  as  a  ran- 
som for  the  Capitol,  and  returned  home  safe  with 
his  booty.  But  it  was  subsequently  related  in  the 
popular  legends  that  Camillas  and  a  Roman  army 
appeared  at  the  moment  that  the  gold  was  being 
weighed,  that  Brennus  was  defeated  by  Camillus, 
and  that  he  himself  and  his  whole  army  were  slain 
to  a  man.  The  chief  leader  of  the  Gauls  who 
invaded  Macedonia  and  Greece,  a.  c.  280, 279.  In 
280  Ptolemy  Ceraumis  was  defeated  by  the  Gauls 
under  Belgius  and  slain  in  battle  ;  and  Brennus  in 
the  following  year  p  net  rated  into  the  S.  of  Greece, 
but  be  was  defeated  near  Delphi,  most  of  his  men 
were  slain,  and  he  himself  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life. 

Bread,  a  powerful  people  of  Pannonia  near 
lie  confluence  of  the  Savus  and  the  Danube,  took 


an  active  part  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Panno- 
nians  and  Dalmatians  against  the  Romans,  a.  d.  6. 

Breuni,  a  Rhaetian  people,  dwelt  in  the  Tyrol 
near  the  Brenner.    (Hor.  Cartn.  iv.  14.  11.) 

Briareuj.  [Asguon.] 

Bricinnlae  (Bpntweku),  a  place  in  Skily  not 
far  from  Leontini. 

Brigantes,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Britisn 
tribes,  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  N.  of  the  island 
from  the  Abus  (Humber)  to  the  Roman  wall,  witk 
the  exception  of  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Yorkshire, 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  Parisii.  The  Bri- 
gantes consequently  inhabited  the  greater  part  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  whole  of  Lancashire,  Durham, 
Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland.  Their  capital 
was  Eboracum.  They  were  conquered  by  Peti- 
lius  Ccrealis  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  —  There 
was  also  a  tribe  of  Brigantes  in  the  S.  of  Ireland, 
between  the  rivers  Birgua  (Barrow)  and  Dabrona 
(Blackwater),  in  \ht  counties  of  Waterford  and 
Tipperarv. 

Brigantli,  a  tribe  in  Vindclicia  on  the  lake 
Brioantinus,  noted  for  their  robberies. 

Brigantlnus  Lac  us  (Boticnux  or  Lake  of  Con- 
dance),  also  called  Venetus  and  Acronina,  through 
which  the  Rhine  flows,  was  inhabited  by  the  Hel 
vetii  on  the  S.,  by  the  Rhaetii  on  the  S.E.,  and  by 
the  Vindelici  on  the  N.  Near  an  island  on  it, 
probably  Reichemau,  Tiberius  defeated  the  Vinde- 
lici in  a  naval  engagement 

Brigantlum.  I.  (Brianfon).  a  town  of  the) 
Segusiani  in  Gaul  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps. 
—  2.  (Corttnna),  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Lucenses 
in  Gallaecia  in  Spain  with  a  light-house,  which  ia 
still  used  for  the  same  purpose,  having  been  re- 
paired in  1791,  and  which  is  now  called  La  Tom 
de  Hercdes.  —  3.  (Brepenz),  a  town  of  the  Brigan- 
tini  Vindelici  on  the  lake  of  Constance. 

Brilessus  (Bpt\ij«ro-<Jr),  a  mountain  in  Attica 
N.E.  of  Athens. 

Bruno  (Bpiu6),  u  the  angry  or  the  terrifying," 
a  surname  of  Hecate  and  Persephone, 

Briniates,  a  people  in  Lignria  S.  of  the  Po  near 
the  modern  Brignolo. 

Bris&S  (Bpurqls),  daughter  of  Briseus  of  Lyr> 
nessus,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Achilles,  but  was 
seized  by  Agamemnon.  Hence  arose  the  dire  feud 
between  the  2  heroes.  [Achilles. J  Her  proper 
name  was  Hippodamla. 

Britannia  (t}  Bprrrayuc^  or  Bptravjir^,  sc. 
yrfcot,  vj  Bprrravla  or  Bperovfa :  BptrravoL,  Bpt- 
toW,  Britanni,  Brittdnes),  the  island  of  England 
and  Scotland,  which  was  also  called  Albion  (*AA- 
eW,  'AAovW,  Insula  Albionum).  HlBBRNTA  or 
Inland  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  separate  island, 
but  is  sometimes  included  under  the  general  name 
of  the  Insulae  Britamdcae  (BprnmKoi  r^coi), 
which  also  comprehended  the  smaller  islands  around 
the  coast  of  Great  Britain. — The  etymology  of  the 
word  Britannia  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  derived  by 
roost  writers  from  the  Celtic  word  brith  or  brxt 
•*  painted,"  with  reference  to  the  custom  of  the 
inhabitants  of  staining  their  bodies  with  a  blue 
colour :  whatever  may  be  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  used  by  the  inha- 
bitants themselves,  since  in  the  Gaelic  the  inha- 
bitants are  called  Brython  and  their  language  Hry~ 
Ihoneg.  The  name  Albion  is  probably  derived  from 
the  white  cliffs  of  the  island  ;  but  writers,  who 
derived  the  names  of  all  lands  and  people  from  a 
mythical  ancestor,  connected  the  name  with  one 
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Albion,  the  ton  of  Neptune.  —  The  Britons  were 
Cells,  belonging  to  that  branch  of  the  race  called 
Cymry,  and  were  apparently  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  the  country.  Their  manners  and  cus- 
toms were  in  general  the  same  as  the  Gauls  ;  but 
separated  more  than  the  Gauls  from  intercourse 
with  civilised  nations,  they  preserved  the  Celtic 
religion  in  a  purer  state  than  in  Gaul,  and  hence 
Dm  id  ism,  according  to  Caesar,  was  transplanted 
from  Gaul  to  Britain.  The  Britons  also  retained 
many  of  the  barliarous  Celtic  customs,  which  the 
more  civilised  Gauls  had  laid  aside.  They  painted 
their  bodies  with  a  blue  colour  extracted  from 
wood,  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible  in  battle, 
and  they  had  wires  in  common.  At  a  later  time 
the  Belgae  crossed  over  from  Gaul,  and  settled  on 
the  S.  and  E.  coasts,  driving  the  Britons  into  the 
interior  of  the  island.  —  It  was  not  till  a  late  pe- 
riod that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  obtained  any 
knowledge  of  Britain.  In  early  times  the  Phoe- 
nicians visited  the  Scilly  islands  and  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tin  ;  but 
whatever  knowledge  they  acquired  of  the  country 
they  jealously  kept  secret,  and  it  only  transpired 
that  there  were  Cassiteridea  or  Tin  Mands  in 
the  N.  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  first  certain  know- 
ledge which  the  Greeks  obtained  of  Britain  was 
from  the  merchants  of  Massilia  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  especially  from  the 
voyages  of  Pythbas,  who  sailed  round  a  great 
part  of  Britain.  From  this  time  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  island  was  in  the  form  of  a  tri- 
angle, an  error  which  continued  to  prevail  even  at 
a  later  period.  Another  important  mistake,  which 
likewise  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  was  the  position 
of  Britain  in  relation  to  Gaul  and  Spain.  As  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Spain  was  supposed  to  extend  too 
far  to  the  N„  and  the  W.  coast  of  Gaul  to  run 
N.  E.,  the  lower  part  of  Britain  was  believed  to  lib 
between  Spain  and  Gaul.  —  The  Romans  first  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  the  island  by 
Caesar's  invasion.  He  twice  landed  in  Britain 
(b.  a  55,  54),  and  though  on  the  second  occasion 
be  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  S.  E.  of  the 
island,  yet  he  did  not  take  permanent  possession 
of  any  portion  of  the  country,  and  after  his  de- 
parture the  Britons  continued  as  independent  as 
before.  The  Romans  made  no  further  attempts 
to  conquer  the  island  for  nearly  100  yean.  In 
the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.  d.  43)  they  again 
landed  in  Britain,  and  permanently  subdued  the 
country  S.  of  the  Thames.  They  now  began  to 
extend  their  conquests  over  the  other  parts  of  the 
Island;  and  the  great  victory  (61)  of  Snetonius 
Paulinus  over  the  Britons  who  had  revolted  under 
Boadicsa,  still  further  consolidated  the  Roman 
dominions.  In  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  Peti- 
lias  Cerealis  and  Julius  Frontinus  made  several 
successful  expeditions  against  the  Silcrbs  and  the 
Brioantbs;  and  the  conquest  of  S.  Britain  was 
at  length  finally  completed  by  Agricola,  who  in  7 
campaigns  (78 — 84),  subdued  the  whole  of  the 
island  as  far  N.  as  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  between  which  he  erected  a  series  of  forts 
to  protect  the  Roman  dominions  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  barbarians  in  the  N.  of  Scotland.  The 
Roman  part  of  Britain  was  now  called  Britannia 
Romano,  and  the  N.  part  inhabited  by  the  Cale- 
donians Britannia  Barbara  or  Caledonia,  The 
Romans  however  gave  up  the  N.  conquests  of 
Agricola  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  made  a  ram- 


part of  turf  from  the  Aestuarium  I  tuna  (StJtm\ 
/-Vi/a)  to  the  German  Ocean,  which  formed  the  N. 
boundary  of  their  dominions.  In  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius  the  Romans  again  extended  their 
boundary  as  far  as  the  conquests  of  Agncola,  and 
erected  a  rampart  connecting  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  called  Grimes 
Djlkr,  Grime  in  the  Celtic  language  signifying  grvat 
or  powerful.  The  Caledonians  afterwards  broke 
through  this  wall;  and  in  consequence  of  their 
repeated  devastations  of  the  Roman  dominions, 
the  emperor  Severus  went  to  Britain  in  208,  in 
order  to  conduct  the  war  airainst  them  in  person. 
He  died  in  the  island  at  Eboracum  ( York)  in  21 1, 
after  erecting  a  solid  stone  wall  from  the  Sol  war 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  a  little  N.  of  the  ram- 
part of  Hadrian.  After  the  death  of  Severn*,  the 
Romans  relinquished  for  ever  all  their  conquests 
N.  of  this  wall.  In  287  Carausius  assumed  the 
purple  in  Britain,  and  reigned  as  emperor,  inde- 
pendent of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  till  bis  assas- 
sination by  Allectus  in  293.  Allectus  reigned  3 
years,  and  Britain  was  recovered  for  the  emperors 
in  296.  Upon  the  resignation  of  the  empire  by 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  (305),  Britain  fell  to 
the  share  of  Constantius,  who  died  at  Eboracum  in 
306,  and  his  son  Constantine  assumed  in  the  island 
the  title  of  Caesar.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Cale- 
donians, who  now  appear  under  the  names  of  Piets 
and  Scots,  broke  through  the  wall  of  Severus,  and 
the  Saxons  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Britain  ;  and  the 
declining  power  of  the  Roman  empire  was  unable 
to  atTord  the  province  any  effectual  assistance.  In 
the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.,  Theodosius,  the  father 
of  the  emperor  of  that  name,  defeated  the  Picta 
and  Scots  (367);  but  in  the  reign  of  Hon  onus, 
Constantine,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  in 
Britain  (407),  withdrew  all  the  Roman  troops 
from  the  island,  in  order  to  make  himself  master 
of  GauL  The  Britons  were  thus  left  exposed  to 
the  ravage*  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  at  length, 
in  447,  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Saxons, 
who  became  the  masters  of  Britain.  — -  The  Roman 
dominions  of  Britain  formed  a  single  province  till 
the  time  of  Severn*,  and  were  governed  by  a  le- 
gatus  of  the  emperor.  Se terns  divided  the  country 
into  2  provinces,  Britannia  Superior  and  Inferior, 
of  which  the  latter  contained  the  earlier  conquests 
of  the  Romans  in  the  S.  of  the  island,  and  the 
former  the  later  conquests  in  the  N.,  the  territories 
of  the  Silures,  Brigantes,  Ac  Upon  the  new  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
Britain  was  governed  by  a  Viearius,  subject  to  the 
Pratfecttu  Praetnrw  of  Gaul,  and  was  divided 
into  4  provinces,  (1)  Britannia  prima,  the  country 
S.  of  the  Thames :  (2)  Britannia  Secunda,  Wales  : 
(3)  Maxima  Caemriensu,  the  country  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Humber:  (4)  Flavia  Cuesarientts, 
the  country  between  the  Humber  and  the  Roman 
wall.  Besides  these,  there  was  also  a  fifth  pro- 
vince, Valmtia,  which  existed  for  a  short  time, 
including  the  conquest*  of  Theodosius  beyond  the 
Roman  wall. 

Britannlcofl,  son  of  the  emperor  Claudius  and 
Messalina,  was  bom  a.  d.  42.  Agrippina,  the  second 
wife  of  Claudius,  induced  the  emperor  to  adopt  her 
own  son,  and  give  him  precedence  over  Britannicns. 
This  son,  the  emperor  Nero,  ascended  the  throne 
in  54,  and  caused  Britannicu*  to  be  poisoned  in 
the  following  year. 

Britomarti*  (Bprrtf>u>™,  usually  derived  from 
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ip.  - ut,  tweet  or  blessing,  and  /^ctymi,  a  maiden) 
rat  a  Cretan  nymph,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Carme, 
and  beloved  by  Minos,  who  pursued  her  9  months, 
till  at  length  she  leaped  into  the  sea  and  was 
changed  by  Artemis  into  a  goddess.  She  seems 
to  haTe  been  originally  a  Cretan  divinity  who  pre- 
sided over  the  sports  of  the  chase  ;  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worship  of  Artemis  into  Crete  she 
was  naturally  placed  in  some  relation  with  the 
latter  goddess  ;  and  at  length  the  2  divinities  be- 
came identified,  and  Britomartis  is  called  in  one 
legend  the  daughter  of  Leto.  At  Aegina  Brito- 
martis was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Aphaea. 

Brixellum  (Brixellanus:  Brtydla  or  Brescelfu), 
a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  in  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina.  where  the  emperor  Otho  put  himself  to 
denth,  a.  D.  69. 

Brixla  (Brixianus  :  Brescia),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Ciealpma  on  the  road  from  Comum  to  Aquileia, 
through  which  the  river  Mella  flowed  (Jtavus  quum 
modi  prrcurrit  Jiumine  A/W/a,  Catull.  Ixvii.  33). 
It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Etruscans,  was 
afterwards  a  town  of  the  Libui  and  then  of  the 
Cenomani,  and  finally  l>ecame  a  Roman  municipium 
with  the  rights  of  a  colony. 

Br&mltt*  (Bp6uios\  a  surname  of  Dionvsus,  i.  e. 
the  noisy  god,  from  the  noise  of  the  Bacchic  revel- 
ries (from  &p*net). 
Brontea.  [Cyciopbs.] 
B  rue  hi  am.  [Alexandria.] 
Bructeri,  a  people  of  Germany,  dwelt  on  each 
side  of  the  Amisia  {Ems)  and  extended  S.  as  far 
as  the  Luppia  (Lippe).    The  Bructcri  joined  the 
Batavi  in  their  revolt  against  the  Romans  in  a.  d. 
69,  and  the  prophetic  virgin,  Vkleda,  who  had  so 
much  influence  among  the  German  tribes,  was  a 
native  of  their  country.    A  few  years  afterwards 
the  Brocteri  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  Cha- 
maii  and  Angrivarii.  (Tac.  Germ,  33.) 

Brondoslum  or  Brondlslum  (Bpsvrfaior,  Bpt*- 
r*aiov  :  Brundusinus  :  Brinduri),  a  town  in  Cala- 
bria, on  a  ranall  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  forming  an 
excellent  harbour,  to  which  the  place  owed  its  im- 
portance. The  Appia  Via  terminated  at  Brundu- 
sium.  and  it  was  the  usual  place  of  embarkation 
for  Greece  and  the  East.  It  was  an  ancient  town, 
and  prohably  not  of  Greek  origin,  although  its 
foundation  is  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  the 
Cretans,  and  by  others  to  Diomede.  It  was  nt 
first  governed  by  kings  of  its  own,  but  was  con- 
quered and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  B.  c  245. 
The  pc«t  Pacuvius  was  born  at  this  town,  and  Virgil 
died  here  on  his  retnm  from  Greece,  B.  c  19. 

Brattium,  Brattiua  and  Bruttionun  Agcr 
(B^fTTta:  Brnttiua),  mare  usually  called  Bruttii 
afw  the  inhabitants,  the  S.  extremity  of  Italy, 
separated  from  Lucanta  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Laus  to  Thurii,  and  surrounded  on 
the  other  3  sides  by  the  sea.  It  was  the  country 
called  in  ancient  times  Ocnotria  and  Italia.  The 
ctmntry  is  mountainous,  as  the  Apennines  run 
through  it  down  to  the  Sicilian  Straits  ;  it  con- 
tained excellent  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  the  val- 
leys produced  good  corn,  olives,  and  fruit  —  The 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  Oenotrians, 
Subsequently  some  Lucaniant,  who  had  revolted 
from  their  countrymen  in  Lucania,  took  possession 
of  the  country,  and  were  hence  called  Bruttii  or 
BrtUd,  which  word  is  said  to  mean  " rebels"  in 
tie  laneunge  of  the  Lucanians.  This  people,  how- 
'  only  the  interior  of  the  land  ;  the 
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coast  was  almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the 

Greek  colonies.  At  the  close  of  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
in  which  the  Bruttii  had  been  the  allies  of  Han- 
nibal, they  lost  their  independence  and  were  treated 
by  the  Romans  with  great  severity.  They  were 
declared  to  be  public  slaves,  and  were  employed 
as  lictors  and  servants  of  the  magistrates. 

Brtttua,  J  aulas.  1.  L.,  son  of  M.  Junius  an# 
of  Tarquinia,  the  sister  of  Tarquinius  Superbua. 
His  elder  brother  was  murdered  by  Tarquinius, 
and  Lucius  escaped  his  brother's  fate  only  by 
feigning  idiotcy,  whence  he  received  the  surname 
of  Brutus.  After  Lucrctia  had  stabbed  herself, 
Brutus  roused  the  Romans  to  expel  the  Tarquina  ; 
and  upon  the  banishment  of  the  latter  he  wae 
elected  first  consul  with  Tarquinius  Collatinua, 
He  loved  his  country  better  than  his  children,  and 
put  to  death  his  2  sons,  who  had  attempted  to  re- 
store the  Tarquins.  He  fell  in  battle  the  same 
year,  fighting  against  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquinius, 
Brutus  was  the  great  hero  in  the  legends  about  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  but  we  have  no  means 
of  determining  what  part  of  the  account  is  histori- 
cal.—2.  D.,  suniamed  Scakva,  roagister  equitun 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  B.&  339,  and 
consul  in  325,  when  he  fought  against  the  Vestini. 
—  3.  D.,  surnamed  Scabv a,  consul  292,  conquered 
the  Faliscans.  —  4.  M.,  tribune  of  the  plcbs  195, 
praetor  191,  when  he  dedicated  the  temple  of  the 
Great  Idaean  Mother,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
into  Asia  189,  and  consul  178,  when  he  subdued 
the  Istri.  He  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
into  Asia  in  171.—  5.  P.,  tribune  of  the  plcba 
195,  curule  aedile  192,  praetor  190,  propraetor  in 
Further  Spain,  189.  — 6.  D.,  surnamed  Galxaz- 
ct's  (Callabcus)  or  Callaicur,  consul  138, 
commanded  in  Further  Spain,  and  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Lusitania,  From  his  victory  over  the 
Gallacci  he  obtained  his  surname.  He  was  a  pa- 
tron of  the  poet  L.  Accius,  and  well  versed  in 
Greek  and  Roman  literature.  —  7.  D.,  son  of  No. 
6,  consul  77,  and  husband  of  Sempronia,  who 
carried  on  an  intrigue  with  Catiline.  —  8.  D., 
adopted  by  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  consul  99,  and 
hence  called  Brutus  Albinus.  He  served  under 
Caesar  in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war.  He  com- 
manded Caesar's  fleet  at  the  siege  of  Massilia,  49, 
and  was  afterwards  placed  over  Further  GauL  On 
his  return  to  Rome  Brutus  was  promised  the  prae- 
torship  and  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  for 
44.  Nevertheless,  he  joined  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  (44;  he 
went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  he  refused  to  sur- 
render to  Antony,  who  had  obtained  this  province 
from  the  people.  Antony  made  war  against  him, 
and  kept  him  besieged  in  Muttna,  till  the  siege 
was  raised  in  April  43  by  the  consuls  Hirtius  and 
Pansa,  and  Octavianus.  *  But  Brutus  only  obtained 
a  short  respite.  Antony  was  preparing  to  march 
against  him  from  the  N.  with  a  targe  army,  and 
Octavianus,  who  had  deserted  the  senate,  was 
marching  against  him  from  the  S.  His  only  re- 
source was  flight,  but  he  was  betrayed  by  Camil- 
lus,  a  Gaulish  chief,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Antony,  43.-9.  M.,  praetor  88,  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Marius,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in 
82,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  commanded  Sulla's  fleet.  — 10.  L.,  also 
called  Dajhasippub,  praetor  82,  when  the  younger 
Marius  was  blockaded  at  Praeneste,  put  to  dcith 
at  Rome  by  order  of  Marius  several  of  the 
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eminent  senators  of  the  opposite  party.  — 11.  M., 
married  Servilia,  the  half-sister  of  Cato  of  Utica. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  83 ;  and  in  77  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Lepidus,  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  forces  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he 
was  stain  by  command  of  Pompey.  — 12.  M.,  the 
■o-called  tyrannicide,  son  of  No.  1 1  and  Servilia. 
He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  only  8  years  old, 
and  was  trained  by  his  uncle  Cato  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  aristocratical  party.  Accordingly,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  49,  he  joined 
Pompcy,  although  he  was  the  murderer  of  his 
father.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  48,  he  was 
not  only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  received  from 
him  the  greatest  marks  of  confidence  and  favour. 
Caesar  made  him  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  46, 
and  praetor  in  44,  and  also  promised  him  the  go- 
vernment of  Macedonia.  But  notwithstanding  all 
the  obligations  he  was  under  to  Caesar,  he  was  per- 
suaded by  Cassias  to  murder  his  benefactor  under 
the  delusive  idea  of  again  establishing  the  republic. 
[Caesar,]  After  the  murder  of  Caesar  Brutus 
spent  a  short  time  in  Italy,  and  then  took  possession 
of  the  province  of  Macedonia.  He  was  joined  by 
Cassias  who  commanded  in  Syria,  and  their  united 
forces  were  opposed  to  those  of  Octavian  and  An- 
tony. Two  battles  were  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Philippi  (4*2),  in  the  former  of  which  Brutus 
was  victorious  though  Cassius  was  defeated,  but  in 
the  latter  Brutus  also  was  defeated  and  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. —  Brutua's  wife  was  Porcia,  the 
daughter  of  Cato.  —  Brutus  was  an  ardent  student 
of  literature  and  philosophy,  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  deficient  in  judgment  and  original  power. 
He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  have  perished. 
He  was  a  literary  friend  of  Cicero,  who  dedicated 
to  him  his  Tusculanae  Disputation**,  De  Fxnibut, 
and  Orator,  and  who  has  given  the  name  of  Brutus 
to  his  dialogue  on  illustrious  orators. 

Bryaxis  (Bpua^ts),  an  Athenian  statuary  m 
atone  and  metal,  lived  &  c.  372—312. 

Brygi  or  Brygei  (Bpiryot,  Bpf7«),  a  barbarous 
people  in  the  N.  of  Macedonia,  probably  of  Illyrian 
or  Thracian  origin,  who  were  still  in  Macedonia  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  The  Phrygians  were 
believed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  a  portion  of 
this  people,  who  emigrated  to  Asia  in  early  times. 
[Phryoia.] 

Bubassus  (Bi'&urow),  an  ancient  city  of  Caria, 
K  of  Cnidus,  which  gave  name  to  the  bay  (Bu- 
bassius  Sinus)  and  the  peninsula  (v  XtpaovruToi 
j  Bv€aerairj),  on  which  it  stood.  Ovid  speaks  of 
Bu/>&n<les  nurus  {Met  ix.  643). 

Bubaatil  (Bo&cums),  daughter  of  Osiris  and 
I  sis,  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whom  the  Greeks  iden- 
tified with  Artemis,  since  she  was  the  goddess  of 
the  moon.  The  cat  was  sacred  to  her,  and  she 
was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  female 
with  the  head  of  a  cat 

Bubaatia  or  -ua  (hov€a<rris  or  -os:  Bovtcurrl- 
ttjs  :  Tel  Bast*,  Ru.),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Bubastltea  in  Lower  Egypt,  stood  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Bubastis,  whose  annual  festival 
was  kept  here.  Under  the  Persians  the  city  was 
dismantled,  and  lost  much  of  iu  importance. 

Bubuleni,  C.  Junius,  consul  a. c  317,  a  second 
time  in  313,  and  a  third  time  in  311 ;  in  the  last 
of  these  years  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Samnites  with  great  success.  He  was  censor  in 
309,  and  dictator  iu  302,  when  he  defeated  the 


Aequians ;  in  his  dictatorship  he  dedicated  the 
temple  of  Safety  which  he  bad  vowed  in  his  third 
consulship.  The  walls  of  this  temple  were  adorned 
with  paintings  by  C  Fabius  Pictor. 

Bflccphila  or  -la  ( BovKt<pa\a  0T-dA«<a:  Jk*. 
lum),  a  city  on  the  Hydaspes  («/aWmk)  in  N. 
India  (the  Punjab),  built  by  Alexander,  after  his 
battle  with  Porus,  in  memory  of  his  favourite 
charger  Bucephalus,  whom  he  buried  here.  It 
stood  at  the  place  where  Alexander  crossed  the 
river,  and  where  General  Gilbert  crossed  it  (Feb. 
1849)  after  the  battle  of  Goojerat. 

Bflcephahu  (Boux&paAoj),  the  celebrated  horse 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  Philip  purchased 
for  13  talents,  and  which  no  one  was  able  to  break 
in  except  the  youthful  Alexander.  This  horse 
carried  Alexander  through  his  Asiatic  campaigns, 
and  died  in  India  B.  c.  327.    See  Bucephala. 

Budalla,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia  near  Sir- 
mium,  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Deciua. 

Bttdlni  (Bov8?yo«),  a  Scythian  people,  who  dwelt 
N.  of  the  Sauromatae  in  the  steppes  of  S.  Russia. 
Herodotus  (iv.  108)  calls  the  nation  ykav$c6r  t« 
kcu  wvfip6r,  which  some  interpret  "  with  blue  eyes 
and  red  hair,"  and  others  **  painted  blue  and  rea." 

BudoTon  (Bai'dopov),  a  fortress  in  Salamis  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  opposite  Megara. 

Bilia  (Bovkis)  and  Sperthias  (2w*pflfn»X  two 
Spartans,  voluntarily  went  to  Xerxes  and  offered 
themselves  for  punishment  to  atone  for  the  murder 
of  the  heralds  whom  Darius  had  sent  to  Sparta . 
but  they  were  dismissed  uninjured  by  the  king. 

Bulla  (BoCAu :  Boi/Aios),  a  town  in  Phocis  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia. 

Bullis  (Bullinus.  Bullio  -Onis,  Bulliensis),  a 
town  of  Illyria  on  the  coast,  S.  of  Apollonia. 

Bupalus  and  his  brother  Athenis,  sculptors  oi 
Chios,  lived  about  B.  &  300,  and  are  said  to  have 
made  caricatures  of  the  poet  Hipponax,  which  the 
poet  requited  by  the  bitterest  satires. 

Bupbxas  (Bow^xij),  a  mountain  in  Messenia 
near  Pylos. 

Bupraalum  (Bovwpdaiori  -citi/t,  -o'mv,  -oitrit), 
an  ancient  town  in  Elis,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad, 
which  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Bura  (Bovpa :  Bovpolos,  Bovpiot),  one  of  the  12 
cities  of  Achaia,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  toge- 
ther with  Helice,  but  subsequently  rebuilt. 

Buxdigala  (Boi/p8eyaAa :  Bordeaux),  the  capital 
of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci  in  Aquituiia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Garumna  (Garontte),  was  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance,  and  at  a  later  time 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  literature  and  learning. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Ausoniua. 

Burgnndiones  or  Burgundii,  a  powerful  nation 
of  Germany,  dwelt  originally  between  the  Vtadus 
(Oder)  and  the  Vistula,  and  were  of  the  same  race 
as  the  Vandals  or  Goths.  They  pretended,  how- 
ever, to  be  descendants  of  the  Romans,  whom 
Drusus  and  Tiberius  had  left  in  Germany  as  gar- 
risons, but  this  descent  was  evidently  invented  by 
them  to  obtain  more  easily  from  the  Romans  a 
settlement  W.  of  the  Rhine.  They  were  driven 
out  of  their  original  abodes  between  the  Oder  and 
the  Vistula  by  the  Gepidae,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  migrated  W.  and  settled  in  the  country  on 
the  Main,  where  they  carried  on  frequent  wars 
with  their  neighbours  the  Alemanni  In  the  5th 
century  they  settled  W.  of  the  Alps  in  Gaul,  where 
they  founded  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Baiyundj. 
Their  chief  towns  were  Geneva  and  Lyons. 
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Burfi,  h  people  of  Germany,  dwelt  near  the 
sources  of  the  Oder  and  Vistula,  and  joined  the 
Marcomanni  in  their  war  against  the  Romans  in 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius. 

Burma,  Afranlus,  was  appointed  by  Claudius 
pnwfectus  praetorio,  a.  D.  52,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Seneca  conducted  the  education  of  Nero.  He 
opposed  Nero's  tyrannical  acta,  and  was  at  length 
poisoned  by  command  of  the  emperor,  63. 

Bursa.  [Plancus.] 

Buxaao  (Rursaoensis,  BursaTolensis),  a  town  of 
the  Autrigonae  in  Hispania  Tarraconensia. 

Busiris  (BoiWriptt),  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Posei- 
don and  Lysianassa,  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  that  visited  Egypt.  Hercules,  on  his 
arrival  in  Egypt,  waa  likewise  seised  and  led  to  the 
altar,  but  he  broke  his  chains  and  slew  Busiria. 
This  myth  seems  to  point  out  a  time  when  the 
Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  offer  human  sacri- 
fices to  their  deities. 

Busiris  (Bofoiptt:  Bovatptnit).  L  (Abound 
Ru.),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Busirites  in  Lower 
Egypt,  stood  just  in  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  had  a  great  temple 
of  Isia,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  standing.  — ■ 
2.  (Aboutir  near  Jizeh  \  a  small  to  mi,  a  little 
N.W.  of  Memphis. 

Batik),  Fablus.  1.  H.,  consul  b.  c.  247,  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  was  employed  in  the  siege  of 
Drepanurn.  —2.  M.,  consul  245,  also  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  In  216  he  waa  appointed  dictator  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  occasioned  by 
the  battle  of  Cannae.— 3.  Q.,  praetor  181,  with 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  GauL  In  179  he  was 
one  of  the  triumvirs  for  founding  a  Latin  colony  in 
the  territory  of  the  Pisani. 

Bates  (Bovnfj),  son  of  either  Teleon  or  Pandion 
or  Amycua,  and  Zeuzippe.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, and  priest  of  Athena  and  of  the  Erecbthean 
Poseidon.  The  Attic  family  of  the  Butadae  or 
Eteobutada.-  d.-rived  their  origin  from  him ;  and  in 
the  Erechtheum  on  the  Acropolii  there  was  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Butes. 

Buthrotum  ( BovfywroV  :  Bov€f>wrios :  Butrin- 
to),  a  town  of  Epirus  on  a  small  peninsula,  opposite 
Carry  ra,  was  a  flourishing  sea-port  and  was  colo- 
nised by  the  Romans. 

Buto  (Bovtw),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  worshipped 
principally  in  the  town  of  Buto.  She  was  the 
nun*  of  Horns  and  Bubaatis,  the  children  of  Osiris 
and  Isia,  and  she  saved  them  from  the  persecutions 
of  Typhon  by  concealing  them  in  the  floating  island 
of  Cberani*.  The  Greeks  identified  her  with  Leto, 
and  represented  her  as  the  goddess  of  night  The 
shrew-mouse  (/uryaAif)  and  the  hawk  were  sacred 
to  her. 

Buto  (Bowel,  Bovnj,  or  Bovtot:  BowrorrTfi: 
lidtim  $  Ru.),  the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos  Chem- 
mites  in  Lower  Egypt,  stood  near  the  Sebennytic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  on  the  Lake  of  Buto  (BovtinJ) 
Afurrj,  also  1*6tnrvTkiri)),  and  was  celebrated  for 
its  oracle  of  the  goddess  Buto,  in  honour  of  whom 
a  festival  was  held  at  the  city  every  year. 

Buxentum(BuxentInus,Buxentius:  Poliecutro), 
ondnaiiy  Pyxus  (Tlviovs),  a  town  on  the  \V.  coast 
of  Lncania  and  on  the  river  Buxentius,  was 
founded  by  M  icy  thus,  tyrant  of  Mestana,  B.  c 
471,  and  was  afterwards  a  Roman  colony. 

Bybllni  Montes  (tA  BvG^iya  iprj),  the  moun- 
tains whence  the  Nile  is  said  to  flow  in  the  my- 
thical geography  of  Aeschylus  {Prom,  811). 
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Byblii  (ButfAl*),  daughter  of  Miletus  and  Id* 
thea,  was  in  love  with  her  brother  Caunus,  whom 
she  pursued  through  various  lands,  till  at  length 
worn  out  with  sorrow,  she  was  changed  into  a 
fountain. 

Byblua  (Bv€\os :  BittAtor :  Jeleil),  a  very  an- 
cient city  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  between  Bery- 
tus  and  Tripoli*,  a  little  N.  of  the  river  Adonis. 
It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Adonis. 
It  was  governed  by  u  succession  of  petty  piinces, 
the  last  <>f  whom  was  deposed  by  Pompey. 

Bylaxdra  (BvAafam),  a  town  in  Paeon  ia,  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  river  Astycus. 

Byraa  ( Bup<ra),  the  citadel  of  Carthago. 

Byiaclum  or  Byzacena  Regio  (Bv(dKtorf  Bu- 
(eucls  xafpa :  S.  part  of  Tunis),  the  S.  portion  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Africa,  [Africa, p.  23,  b.] 

Byzantlni  Scriptore*,  the  general  name  of  the 
historians,  who  have  given  an  account  of  the  Eastern 
or  Byzantine  empire  from  the  time  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  a.  d.  325,  to  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire, 1 453.  They  all  wrote  in  Greek,  and  may  be 
divided  into  different  classes.  1.  The  historians, 
whose  collected  works  form  an  uninterrupted  his- 
tory of  the  By san tine  empire,  and  whose  writings 
are  therefore  called  Corpus  Historiae  Byzanlinae. 
They  are:  (1)  Zonaras,  who  begins  with 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  brings  his  his- 
tory down  to  1188.  (2)  Nicbphorus  Acomina- 
tcs,  whose  history  extends  from  1 1 88  to  1206.  (3) 
Nicbphorus  Grbooras,  whose  history  extends 
from  1204  to  1331.  (4)  Laonicus  Chalcondt- 
lrs,  whose  history  extends  from  1297  to  1462: 
his  work  is  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to 
1565. — 2.  The  chronographers,  who  give  a  briel 
chronological  summary  of  uni vernal  history  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  their  own  times.  These 
writers  are  very  numerous :  the  most  important  ot 
them  are  Grorgius  Svncrllus,  Thsophanrs, 
Nicbphorus,  Crorrnus,  Simeon  Mrtaphras- 
tes,  Micharl  Glycas,  the  authors  of  the  Ckro- 
nicon  /'aschale,  dec.  —  i.  The  writers  who  have 
treated  of  separate  portions  of  Byzantine  history, 
such  as  Zosiaiua,  Procopiub,  Aoathias,  Anna 
Comnbna,  dtc — 4.  The  writers  who  have  treated 
of  the  constitution,  antiquities,  &c~,  of  the  empire, 

Such  as  LAURBNTIU8  LVOU.%  CONSTANTINUS  VI. 

PORPHVROORNNBTtra,  —  A  collection  of  the  By- 
zantine writers  was  published  at  Paris  by  command 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  36  vols.  fol.  1645—1711.  A 
reprint  of  this  edition,  with  additions,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  23  vols.  foL  1727—1733.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  writers  was  com- 
menced by  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  1828,  8vo.,  and  is  still 
in  course  of  publication. 

Byzantium  (Bi^dVnor :  BvfaVrioj,  Byzantius : 
Constantinople)^  a  town  on  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 
founded  by  the  Megarians,  B.  c.  658,  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Byzas,  the  leader  of 
the  colony  and  the  son  of  Poseidon.  It  was  situated 
on  2  hills,  was  40  stadia  in  circumference,  and  its 
acropolis  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  seraglio. 
Its  favourable  position,  commanding  as  it  did  the 
entrance  to  the  Euxine,  soon  rendered  it  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  It  was  taken  by 
Pattsanias  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  B.  c.  479  ; 
and  it  was  alternately  in  the  possession  of  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  during  the  Pelo- 
pounesian  war.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  expelled 
from  Byzantium  by  Thrasybulus  in  390,  and  th« 
city  remained  independent  for  some  years.  Aftex- 
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wards  it  became  subject  in  succession  to  the  Mace- 
donians and  the  Romans.  In  the  civil  war  between 
Pescennius  Niger  and  Severus,  it  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  former:  it  was  taken  by  Severus  a.  d. 
196  after  a  siege  of  3  years,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  it  was  destroyed.  A  new  city  was  built 
by  its  side  (330)  by  Constantino,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  changed  its  name  into 

CONSTANTINOPOLIS. 


c. 

C&bilia  or  -is  (KcrfoX/o,  KaiaXts:  Ko*?oA«ut, 
KaffaAiot),  a  small  district  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Lycia  and  Parophylia,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name. 

Cftbasa  or  -us  (KdScuros :  KaSaalrTfs),  the  chief 
city  of  the  Nomos  Cabasites,  in  Lower  Egypt 

Cabilldnum  ( Ch&Um*-$ur-Sa6tu\  a  town  of  the 
Aedui  on  the  Arar  {SaSne)  in  Gallia  Lugdunen- 
sis,  was  a  place  of  some  commercial  activity  when 
Caesar  was  in  Gaul  (a.  c.  53).  At  a  later  time 
the  Romans  kept  a  small  fleet  here. 

Cablra  (va  KiSttpa:  Sims),  a  place  in  Pontua, 
on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  near  M.  Paryadres  :  a 
frequent  residence  of  Mithridatea,  who  was  de- 
feated here  by  Lucullus,  B.C.  71.  Pompey  made 
it  a  city,  and  named  it  Diospolia.  Under  Augustus 
it  was  called  Sebaste. 

Cablri  (Kdfapoi),  mystic  divinities  who  occur 
in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The  mean- 
ing of  their  name,  their  character  and  nature,  are 
quite  uncertain.  They  were  chiefly  worshipped  at 
Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros,  and  their  mys- 
teries at  Samothrace  were  solemnized  with  great 
splendour.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Cubeiria.)  They 
were  also  worshipped  at  Thebes,  Anthedon,  Per- 
gam  us,  and  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  early  writers 
appear  to  have  regarded  them  as  the  children  of 
Hephaestus  and  as  inferior  divinities  dwelling  in 
Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros.  Later  writers 
identify  them  with  Demeter,  Persephone,  and  Rhea, 
and  regard  their  mysteries  as  solemnised  in  honour 
of  one  of  these  goddesses.  Other  writers  identify 
the  Cabiri  with  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux), 
and  others  again  with  the  Roman  Penates  ;  but 
the  latter  notion  seems  to  have  arisen  with  those 
writers  who  traced  every  ancient  Roman  insti- 
tution to  Troy,  and  thence  to  Samothrace. 

Cabjrie  (KoftJAn:  Ka6v\nv6t :  Gotowitta),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  conquered  by  M. 
Lucullus,  probably  the  Goloe  of  the  Byzantine 
writers. 

CuCos,  son  of  Vulcan,  was  a  huge  giant,  who 
inhabited  a  cave  on  Mt  Aventine,  and  plundered 
toe  surrounding  country.  When  Hercules  came 
to  Italy  with  the  oxen  which  he  had  taken  from 
Geryon  in  Spain,  Cacus  stole  part  of  the  cattle 
while  the  hero  slept ;  and,  as  he  dragged  the  ani- 
mals into  his  cave  by  their  tails,  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  their  traces.  But  when  the  remaining 
oxen  passed  by  the  cave,  those  within  began  to 
bellow,  and  were  thus  discovered,  whereupon  Cacus 
was  slain  by  Hercules.  In  honour  of  his  victory, 
Hercules  dedicated  the  ara  maximoy  which  conti- 
nued to  exist  ages  afterwards  in  Rome. 

Cacyparia  (Kanhrapit  or  Kan6wapts  ;  Cambili), 
a  river  in  Sicily,  S.  of  Syracuse. 

Cadena  (re  KdSijya),  a  strong  dty  of  Cappa- 
Jocis,  the  residence  of  the  last  king,  ArchelaUs. 


CADUSIL 

Cadi  (KdSoi:   Ka&VoV.  Kodut\  e  city  of 
Phrygia  Epictetus,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia. 
Cadmea.  [ThkbalJ 

Cadmus  (KaSfios).  L  Son  of  Agenor,  king  of 
Phoenicia,  and  of  Telephassa,  and  brother  of  Eu- 
ro pa.  Another  legend  makes  him  a  native  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt  When  Europe  was  carried  off 
by  Zeus  to  Crete,  Agenor  sent  Cadmus  in  search 
of  his  sister,  enjoining  him  not  to  return  without 
her.  Unable  to  find  her,  Cadmus  settled  in  Thrace, 
but  having  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  he  was 
commanded  by  the  god  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  and  to  build  a  town  on  the  spot  where 
the  cow  should  sink  down  with  fatigue.  Cadmus 
found  the  cow  in  Phocis  and  followed  her  into 
Boeotia,  where  she  sank  down  on  the  spot  on 
which  Cadmus  built  Cadmea,  afterwards  the  ci- 
tadel of  Thebes.  Intending  to  sacrifice  the  cow 
to  Athena,  be  sent  some  persons  to  the  neighbour- 
ing well  of  Ares  to  fetch  water.  This  well  was 
guarded  by  a  dragon,  a  son  of  Ares,  who  killed 
the  men  sent  by  Cadmus.  Thereupon  Cadmus  slew 
the  dragon,  and,  on  the  advice  of  Athena,  sowed 
the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of  which  armed  men 
grew  up  called  Sparti  or  the  &tra,  who  killed 
each  other,  with  the  exception  of  5,  who  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Thebans.  Athena  assigned  to 
Cadmus  the  government  of  Thebes,  and  Zeus  gave 
him  Harmonia  for  his  wife.  The  marnayr  solem- 
nity was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  all  tho 
Olympian  gods  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmus  gave  to 
Harmonia  the  famous  peplus  and  necklace  which 
he  had  received  from  Hephaestus  or  from  Kuropa, 
and  he  became  by  her  the  father  of  Antonoe,  Ino, 
Semele,  Agave,  and  Polydorus.  Subsequently 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia  quitted  Thebes,  and  went 
to  the  Enchelians ;  this  people  chose  Cadmu*  as 
their  king,  and  with  his  assistance  they  conquered 
the  lllyrians.  After  this,  Cadmus  had  another 
son,  whom  he  called  Illyrius.  In  the  end,  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia  were  changed  into  serpents,  and  were 
removed  by  Zeus  to  Elysium.  —  Cadmus  is  said  to 
have  introduced  into  Greece  from  Phoenicia  or 
Egypt  an  alphabet  of  16  letters,  and  to  have  been 
the  first  who  worked  the  mines  of  mount  Pangaeon 
in  Thrace.  The  story  of  Cadmus  seems  to  suggest 
the  immigration  of  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony 
into  Greece,  by  means  of  which  the  alphabet,  the 
art  of  mining,  and  civilization,  came  into  the  coun- 
try. But  many  modern  writers  deny  the  existence 
of  any  such  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony,  and 
regard  Cadmus  as  a  Pelasgian  divinity.  — 8.  Of 
Miletus,  a  son  of  Pandion,  the  earliest  Greek  his- 
torian or  logographer,  lived  about  B.  c  540.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  foundation  of  Miletus  and  the 
earliest  history  of  Ionia  generally,  in  4  books,  but 
the  work  extant  in  antiquity  under  the  latter  nam* 
was  considered  a  forgery. 

Cadmus  (Kdtfios).  1.  (AT.  Baba)  a  mountain 
in  Caria,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  containing  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Cadmus  and  Lycus.  —  9.  A 
small  river  of  Phrygia,  flowing  N.  into  the  Lycus. 

Cadurci,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitaniea,  in  tho 
country  now  called  Qmerd(*  corruption  of  Cadurci  \ 
were  celebrated  for  their  manufactories  of  linen, 
coverlets,  Ac  Their  capital  was  Divona,  after- 
wards Ci vitas  Cadurcorum,  now  Cohort,  where 
arc  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  and  of 
an  aqueduct  A  part  of  tho  town  still  bears  tho 
name  U*  Cadurcas. 

Cadflsli  (KosWioi),  or  Oelae  (iSpXa*),  a  power- 
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ful  Scythian  tribe  in  the  mountains  S.W.  of  the 
Caspian,  on  the  borders  of  Media  Atropatena 
Under  the  Mido- Persian  empire  they  were  trou- 
blesome neighbours,  but  the  Syrian  kings  appear 
to  have  reduced  them  to  tributary  auxiliaries. 

Cadytis  (KaJtmj),  according  to  Herodotus,  a 
great  city  of  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  not  much 
•mailer  than  Sard  is,  was  taken  by  Necho,  king  of 
Egypt,  after  his  defeat  of  the  **  Syrians  "  at  Mag- 
dolus.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  by 
Cadytis  is  meant  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  bottle 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  that  in  which  Necho 
defeated  and  slew  king  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  a  c 
608.  (Conip.  Herod,  ii.  159,  iii.  5,  with  2  Kingt 
xxiii.  and  2  Chro*.  xxxv.  xxxvi.) 

Caecilia,  1.  Caia,  the  Roman  name  of  Tana- 
quil,  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.—  2.  Metella, 
daughter  of  L.  Metellus  Dalmaticus,  consul  a  c. 
119,  was  first  married  to  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus, 
consul  in  115.  and  afterwards  to  the  dictator  Sulla. 
She  fell  ill  in  81,  during  the  celebration  of  Sulla's 
triumphal  feast ;  and  as  her  recovery  was  hopeless, 
Sulla  for  religious  reasons  sent  her  a  bill  of  divorce, 
and  had  her  removed  from  his  house,  but  honoured 
her  memory  with  a  splendid  funeral.— 8.  Daughter 
of  T.  Poroponius  Atticus,  called  Caecilia,  because 
her  father  took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Q.  Caecilius. 
by  whom  he  was  adopted.  She  was  married  to 
M.  Vip*anius  Agrippa  [Atticus.] 

Caecilia  Gens,  plebeian,  claimed  descent  from 
Cabculus,  the  founder  of  Praeneste,  or  Caeca*, 
the  companion  of  Aeneas.  Most  of  the  Caecilii 
are  mentioned  under  their  cognomens,  Bassus, 
MxTKLLi/a,  Rcfur:  for  others  see  below. 

Caecilius.  1.  Q.,  a  wealthy  Roman  eques,  who 
adopted  his  nephew  Atticus  in  his  will,  and  left 
the  latter  a  fortune  of  10  millions  of  sesterces.  — 
S.  Caecilius  Calactinus,  a  Greek  rhetorician  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  native  of 
CaJe  Aete  in  Sicily  (whence  his  name  Calactinus). 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  on  rhetoric, 
grammar,  and  historical  subjects.  All  these  works 
are  now  lost ;  but  they  were  in  great  repute  with 
the  rhetoricians  and  critics  of  the  imperial  period. 

—  8.  Caecilius  Statins,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Terence,  was  by  birth  an 
IriMibrian  Gaul,  and  a  native  of  Milan.  Being  a 
slave  be  bore  the  servile  appellation  of  Statius, 
which  was  afterwards,  probably  when  he  received 
his  freedom,  converted  into  n  sort  of  cognomen,  and 
he  became  known  as  Caecilius  Statius.  He  died 
a  c.  168.  We  have  the  titles  of  40  of  his  dramas, 
but  only  a  few  fragments  of  them  are  preserved. 
They  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  class  of  Pal- 
Uaiae^  that  is,  were  free  translations  or  adaptations 
cf  the  works  of  Greek  writers  of  the  new  comedy. 
The  Romam  placed  Caecilius  in  the  first  rank  of 
comic  poets,  classing  him  with  Plautus  and  Terence. 

Caecilia,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Etruscan 
city  of  Volaterrae,  probably  derived  from  the  river 
Caecina,  which  flows  by  the  town.  —  L  A.  Caeci- 
na, whom  Cicero  defended  in  a  law-suit,  a  c  69. 

—  2.  A.  Caecina,  son  of  the  preceding,  published 
a  libellous  work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence tent  into  exile  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
snlia,  a  c  48.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Pom- 
peians  in  Africa,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
in  46,  he  surrendered  to  Caesar,  who  spared  his 
fife.  Cicero  wrote  several  letters  to  Caecina,  and 
speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  ability.  Caecina  was 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Etruscn 
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8.  A.  Caecina  Several,  a  distinguished  general 
in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  was 
governor  of  Moesia  in  a.  d.  6,  when  he  fought 
against  the  two  Batos  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  [Bato.]  In 
15  he  fought  as  the  legate  of  Gerroanicus,  against 
Arminius,  and  in  consequence  of  his  success  re- 
ceived the  insignia  of  a  triumph.  —4.  Caecina 
Tuscub,  son  of  Nero's  nurse,  appointed  governor 
of  Egypt  by  Nero,  but  banished  for  making  use 
of  the  baths  which  had  been  erected  in  antici- 
pation of  the  emperor's  arrival  in  Egypt.  He  re- 
turned from  banishment  on  the  death  of  Nero,  a.  n. 
68.-5.  A,  Caecina  Alien  us,  was  quaestor  in  Bae- 
tica  in  Spain  at  Nero's  death,  and  was  one  of  the 
foremost  in  joining  the  party  of  Galba  He  wag 
rewarded  by  Galba  with  the  command  of  a  legion 
in  Upper  Germany;  but,  being  detected  in  em- 
bezzling some  of  the  public  money,  the  emperor 
ordered  him  to  be  prosecuted.  Caecina,  in  revenge, 
joined  Vitcllius,  and  was  sent  by  the  latter  into 
Italy  with  an  army  of  30,000  men  towards  the 
end  of  68.  After  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  he  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  and  laid  siege  to  Placentia,  from  which 
he  was  repulsed  by  the  troops  of  Otho,  who  had 
succeeded  Galba.  Subsequently  he  was  joined  by 
Fabius  Valens,  another  general  of  Vitcllius,  and 
their  united  forces  gained  a  victory  over  Otho*s 
army  at  Bedriacum.  Vitcllius  having  thus  gained 
the  throne,  Caecina  was  made  consul  on  the  1st  of 
September,  69,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  sent 
against  Antonius  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespa- 
sian. But  he  again  proved  a  traitor,  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  Vespasian.  Some  years  afterwards 
(79),  he  conspired  against  Vespasian,  and  was 
slain  by  order  of  Titus.  — 8.  Deciua  Albinui 
Caecina,  a  Roman  satirist  in  the  time  of  Arca- 
dius  and  Honorius. 

Caeclntta  (  KatKtvts  or  Kaiit'vos),  a  river  in  Brut- 
tium  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Scylacius  by  the  town 
Caecinum. 

Caecubua  Ager,  a  marshy  district  in  Latium, 
bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Amyclae  close  to  Fundi, 
celebrated  for  its  wine  ( Oaeculmm )  in  the  age  of 
Horace.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  reputation  of 
this  wine  was  entirely  gone.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant. 
p.  1207,  a,  2nd  ed.) 

Caecilius,  an  ancient  Italian  hero,  son  of  Vulcan, 
is  said  to  have  founded  Praeneste. 

Caelee  or  Caellua  Vibenna,  the  leader  of  an 
Etruscan  army,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Rome  in 
the  reign  either  of  Romulus  or  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus, and  to  have  settled  with  his  troops  on  the  hill 
called  after  him  the  Caelian. 

Caellua  or  Coellus.  1.  Antipater.  [Antipatsr.] 
—  2.  Aurelianua  [Aurklianu*.]—  8.  Caldus. 
[CAiDua.]  —  4.  Bufus.  [Rupua] 

Caellua  or  Coellus  Mona.  [Roma.] 

Caenae  (Ksuval :  Sen*),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Lycua 

Caeni,  Caenepolis,  or  Neapolii  (Kcuvh  a-rfAxs, 
Kiri  *6ktt :  Keneh\  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  little  below  Coptos  and 
opposite  to  Tentyra 

Caenena  (Keurcfa),  one  of  the  Lapithae,  son  of 
Elatus  or  Coronus,  was  originally  a  maiden  named 
Caeni*,  who  was  beloved  by  Poseidon,  and  was  by 
this  god  changed  into  a  man,  and  rendered  invul- 
nerable.  As  a  man  he  took  part  in  the  Argonautic 
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expedition  and  the  Calydonian  hunt.  In  the  battle 
between  the  Lapithae  and  the  Centaura  at  the 
marriage  of  Pirithous,  he  waa  Juried  by  the  Cen- 
taurs under  a  hum  of  trees,  aa  they  went  unable  to 
kill  htm,  but  he  waa  changed  into  a  bird.  In  the 
lower  world  Caeneua  recovered  his  female  form. 
(Virg.  Am.  vi.  448.) 

Caeni  or  Caenlci,  a  Thracian  people  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Pan j  sua. 

Caenlna  (Caeninensia),  a  town  of  the  Sabines 
in  Latium,  whose  king  Acron  is  said  to  hare  car- 
ried on  the  first  war  against  Rome.  After  their 
defeat,  most  of  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Rome. 

Caenia.  [Carnbus.] 

Caenys  (KoTkvj  :  Capo  di  CavaUo  or  Coda  di 
Volpeh  a  promontory  of  Bruttium  opposite  Sicily. 

Caeparius,  M.,  of  Tarraciua,  one  of  Catiline's 
tunspirators,  was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia 
to  rise :  he  escaped  from  the  city,  but  was  over- 
taken in  his  flight,  and  was  executed  with  the 
other  conspirators  B-  c.  63. 

Caeplo,  Servlllnj.  L  Cn.,  consul  b.  c.  253,  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with  his  colleague,  C. 
Sempronius  Blacsns,  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  —  2. 
On.,  curule  aedile  207,  praetor  205,  and  consul 
203,  when  he  fought  against  Hannibal  nearCroton 
in  the  S.  of  Italy.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174.  —  8.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  2,  curule  aedile  179, 
praetor  174,  with  Spain  as  his  province,  and  consul 
In  169.— 4.  Q.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  142,  was 
adopted  by  Q.  Fabiua  Maximus.  [Maximur.]  — 
6.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  141,  and  censor  125.— 
6.  ClL,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  140,  carried  on  war 
against  Viriathus  in  Lusitania,  and  induced  two  of 
the  friends  of  Viriathus  to  murder  the  hitter.  —  7. 
Q.,  son  of  No.  6,  waa  consul  106,  when  he  proposed 
a  law  for  restoring  the  judicia  to  the  senators,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Sempronia 
lex  of  C.  Gracchus.  He  was  afterwards  sent  into 
Gallia  Narbonensia  to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  and 
was  in  105  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  along  with 
the  consul  Cn.  Mai  I  ins  or  Manlius.  80,000 
soldiers  and  40,000  camp-followers  are  said  to  have 
perished.  Caepio  survived  the  battle,  but  10 
years  afterwards  (95)  he  was  brought  to  trial  by 
the  tribune  C.  Norbanus  on  account  of  his  mis- 
conduct in  this  war.  He  was  condemned  and  cast 
into  prison,  where  according  to  one  account  he 
died,  but  it  was  more  generally  stated  that  he 
escaped  from  prison,  and  lived  in'exile  at  Smyrna. 
—  8.  Q.,  quaestor  urban  us  100,  opposed  the  lex 
fruroentaria  of  Saturninus.  In  91  he  opposed  the 
measures  of  Drusus,  and  accused  two  of  the  moat 
distinguished  senators,  M.  Scaurua  and  L.  Philip- 
pus.    He  fell  in  battle  in  the  Social  War,  90. 

Caeplo.  Fannlue,  conapired  with  Murena  againat 
Augustus  a.  c.  22,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Caere"  (Caerites,  Caere  tea,  Caere  tan  i :  Ocrvetri), 
called  by  the  Greeks  Agylla  (  'AyvXXa :  AgylUna 
arris,  Virg.^e*.  vii.  652),  a  city  in  Etruria  situa- 
ted on  a  small  river  (Caeritia  amnia),  W.  of  Veii 
end  50  audia  from  the  coast.  It  waa  an  ancient 
Peiaagic  city,  the  capita)  of  the  cruel  Metentiua, 
and  waa  afterwards  one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities, 
with  a  territory  extending  apparently  an  far  as  the 
Tiber.  In  early  timea  Caere  waa  closely  allied 
with  Rome  ;  and  when  the  latter  city  was  taken 
by  the  Gauls,  b.  c  390,  Caere  gave  refuge  to  the 
Vr»tal  virgins.  It  was  from  this  event  that  the 
It i. roans  traced  the  origin  of  their  word  eatrxmvnia. 
The  Romans  out  of  gratitude  are  said  to  have 
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conferred  upon  the  Caerites,  the  Romra  franchisee 
without  the  suffragium*  though  it  is  not  impio- 
bable  that  the  Caentea  enjoyed  thia  honour  pre 
vioosly.  In  353,  however,  Caere  joined  Tarquinii 
in  making  war  against  Rome,  but  was  obliged  i* 
purchase  a  truce  with  Rome  for  100  years  by  tin? 
forfeiture  of  half  of  its  territory.  From  this  time 
Caere  gradually  sunk  in  importance,  and  waa  pro- 
bably destroyed  in  the  ware  of  Marina  and  Sulla. 
It  was  restored  by  Drusus,  who  made  it  a  muni- 
cipium  ;  and  it  continued  to  exist  till  the  13ih 
century,  when  part  of  the  inhabitant*  removed  to 
a  site  about  3  miles  off,  on  which  they  bestowed 
the  same  name  (now  On),  while  the  old  town 
waa  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Vetm  or  Caere 
Vetere,  corrupted  into  Crrvetri,  which  ie  a  small 
village  with  100  or  200  inhabitants.  Here  have 
been  discovered,  within  the  last  few  yean.  Use 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Caere,  many  of  them  in  •> 
state  of  complete  preservation.  —  The  country 
round  Caere  produced  wine  and  a  great  quantity 
of  corn,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  were  warm  baths 
which  were  much  frequented.  Caere  used  as  its 
sea- port  the  town  of  Pyrol 

Caerellla,  a  Roman  lady  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  as  distinguished 
fur  her  acquirements  and  her  love  of  philosophy. 

Caesar,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Julia  gens,  which  traced  its  origin  to  lulus,  the 
son  of  Aeneas.  [Julia  Gbns.]  Various  etymo- 
logies of  the  name  arc  given  by  the  ancient  writers  ; 
but  it  is  probably  connected  with  the  Latin  word 
caei-ar-ics,  and  the  Sanskrit  kt*i,  M  hair,"  for  it  ie 
in  accordance  with  the  Roman  custom  for  a  surname 
to  be  given  to  an  individual  from  some  peculiarity 
in  hia  personal  appearance.  The  name  was  as- 
sumed by  Augustus  as  the  adopted  son  of  the 
dictator  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  waa  by  Augustas 
handed  down  to  hia  adopted  eon  Tiberius.  It 
continued  to  be  naed  by  Caligula,  Claudius,  and 
Nero,  as  members  either  by  adoption  or  female 
descent  of  Caesar's  family  ;  but  though  the  family 
became  extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperors 
still  retained  the  name  as  part  of  their  titles,  and 
it  was  the  practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  name, 
as  for  instance,  Imptrtxior  Cottar  Domitianus  Au- 
gustus. When  Hadrian  adopted  Aeliua  Veres,  he 
allowed  the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar ;  and 
from  this  time,  though  the  title  of  A*puttu  con- 
tinued to  be  confined  to  the  reigning  prince,  that 
of  Caaur  was  also  granted  to  the  second  person  in 
the  state  and  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 

Caesar,  JQJJo*.  1.  Sex.,  praetor  b.  c.  208,  with 
Sicily  aa  hia  province.— 8.  Bex.,  curule  aedile,  165, 
when  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  waa  exhibited  at  the 
Megalesian  games,  and  consul  li»7.  —  8.  L.,  consul 
90,  fought  againat  the  Socii,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  proposed  the  Let  Julia  d»  CVctta/e, 
which  granted  the  citizenship  to  the  Latins  and  the 
Socii  who  had  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  Caesar 
was  censor  in  89  ;  he  belonged  to  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Marina  in  87.  — 
4.  C.,  aomamed  Stbabo  Vopiscua,  brother  of 
No.  3,  was  curule  aedile  90,  waa  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship  in  88,  and  was  slain  along  with  hie 

•  TU  Caerites  appear  to  bave  been  tbe  fir»t  body  of 
Roman  cititens  who  did  not  enjoy  tbe  suffrage.  Thus, 
when  a  Roman  dtlxeu  w*t  struck  nut  of  hit  tribe  by  the 
Crruors  and  made  an  sen: run.. J>*  wm  Mid  to  become 
one  of  the  Caerllet.  since  he  hud  lo»t  the  lufrra^e  :  heorw 
we  flnd  the  expressions  in  t+bulat  Carritum  rcjerrt  sad 
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brother  bv  Marius  in  87.    He  wsi  one  of  the  ! 
chief  orator*  and  poets  of  his  age,  and  is  one  of 
the  speakers  in  Cicero's  dialogue  De  Oratore.  Wit 
ni  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  oratory  ;  bat  he 
vu  deficient  in  power  and  energy.  The  names  of 
2  of  his  tragedies  are  preserved,  the  Adrcuttu  and 
Tccmesvi.— 5.  L.,  son  of  No.  8,  and  uncle  by  his 
sister  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the  triumvir.    He  was 
consul  64,  and  belonged,  like  his  father,  to  the 
aristocrat ical  party.    He  appears  to  have  deserted 
this  party  afterwards ;  we  find  him  in  Gaul  in  52 
as  one  of  the  legates  of  C.  Caesar,  and  he  continued 
in  Italy  during  the  civil  war.  After  Caesar's  death 
(44)  he  sided  with  the  senate  in  opposition  to  his 
uncle  Antony,  and  was  in  consequence  proscribed 
by  the  latter  in  48,  but  obtained  his  pardon  through 
the  influence  of  his  sister  Julia.  ^6.  L.,  son  of 
No.  5,  usually  distinguished  from  his  father  by  the 
addition  to  his  name  of  filhu  or  adoleseens.  He 
joined  Pompey  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  49,  and  was  sent  by  Pompey  to  Caesar  with 
proposals  of  peace.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
he  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  the  command  of 
Clupea  was  entrusted  to  him.    In  46  he  served  as 
proquaestor  to  Cato  in  Utica,  and  after  the  death 
M  Cato  be  surrendered  to  the  dictator  Caesar,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death,  but  probably 
not  by  the  dictator's  orders.— 7.  C,  the  father  of 
the  dictator,  was  praetor,  but  in  what  year  is  un- 
certain, and  died  suddenly  at  Pisne  in  84.-8. 
flax.,  brother  of  No.  7,  consul  91.  —  9.  C,  the 
Dictator,  son  of  No.  7  and  of  Aurelia,  was  born 
on  the  12th  of  July,  100,  in  the  consulship  of  C. 
Marias  (VI.)  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  was 
consequently  6  years  younger  than  Pompey  and 
Cicero.    He  had  nearly  completed  his  56th  year 
at  the  time  of  his  murder,  15th  of  March,  44. 
Caesar  was  closely  connected  with  the  popular 
party  by  the  marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  the 
gn-at  Marius  ;  and  in  83,  though  only  1 7  years  of 
age,  he  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna, 
the  chief  leader  of  the  Marian  party.    Sulla  com- 
manded him  to  put  away  his  wife,  but  he  refused 
to  obey  him,  and  was  consequently  proscribed. 
He  concealed  himself  for  some  time  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabine*,  till  his  friends  obtained  his  pardon 
from  Sulla,  who  is  said  to  have  observed,  when  they 
pleaded  his  youth,  **  that  that  boy  would  some  day 
or  another  be  the  ruin  of  the  aristocracy,  for  that 
there  were  many  Mariuses  in  him."   Seeing  that 
he  was  not  safe  at  Rome,  he  went  to  Asia,  where 
he  served  his  first  campaign  under  M.  Minucius 
Thermos,  and,  at  the  capture  of  Mytilene  (80), 
was  rewarded  with  a  civic  crown  for  saving  the 
life  of  a  fellow-soldier.    On  the  death  of  Sulla  in 
78,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  in  the  following 
year  gained  great  renown  as  an  orator,  though  he 
was  only  22  years  of  age,  by  his  prosecution  of 
Cn.  Dolaht- 11a  on  account  of  extortion  in  his  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia.  To  perfect  himself  in  oratory, 
be  resolved  to  study  in  Rhodes  under  Apollonius 
Molo,  bnt  on  his  voyage  thither  he  was  captured 
by  pirates,  and  only  obtained  his  liberty  by  a 
ransom  of  50  talents.    At  Miletus  he  manned 
•otne  vessels,  overpowered  the  pirates,  and  con- 
ducted them  as  prisoners  to  Pergamus,  where  he 
crucified  them,  a  punishment  with  which  he  had  fre- 
quently threatened  them  in  sport  when  he  was  their 
prisoner.    He  then  repaired  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
studied  under  Apollonius,  and  shortly  afterwards 
returned  to  Rome.    He  now  devoted  all  his  ener- 
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gies  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the  people.  Hi* 
liberality  was  unbounded,  and  as  his  private  for- 
tune was  not  large,  he  soon  contracted  enormous 
debts.    But  he  gained  his  object,  and  became  the 
favourite  of  the  people,  and  was  raided  by  them  in 
succession  to  the  high  offices  of  the  state.   He  was 
quaestor  in  68,  and  aedile  in  65,  when  he  spent 
enormous  sums  upon  the  public  games  and  build- 
ings.   He  was  said  by  many  to  have  been  privy 
to  Catiline's  conspiracy  in  63,  bnt  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  he  would  have  embarked  in  such  a  rash  scheme. 
In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  he  opposed  their  execution  in  a 
very  able  speech,  which  made  such  an  impres- 
sion, that  their  lives  would  have  been  spared  but 
for  the  speech  of  Cato  in  reply.   In  the  course  of 
this  year  (63),  Caesar  was  elected  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus,  defeating  the  other  candidates,  Q.  Catulus 
and  Servilius  Isauricus,  who  had  both  been  consuls, 
and  were  two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the 
state. — In  62  Caesar  was  praetor,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  supporting  the  tribune  Metellus  in 
opposition  to  his  colleague  Cato  ;  in  consequence  of 
the  tumults  that  ensued,  the  senate  suspended  both 
Caesar  and  Metellus  from  their  offices,  but  were 
obliged  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dignity  after  a  few 
days.    In  the  following  year  (61)  Caesar  went  as 
propraetor  into  Farther  Spain,  where  he  gained 
great  victories  over  the  Lusitanians.    On  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  was  elected  notwithstanding  the  stre- 
nuous opposition  of  the  aristocracy,  who  succeeded 
however  in  carrying  the  election  of  Bibulua  as 
his  colleague,  who  was  one  of  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  the  aristocracy.    After  his  election,  but 
before  he  entered  upon  the  consulship,  he  formed 
that  coalition  with  Pompey  and  M.  Crassus,  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  the  first  triumvirate.  Pom- 
pey had  become  estranged  from  the  aristocracy, 
since  the  senate  had  opposed  the  ratification  of  his 
acts  in  Asia  and  an  assignment  of  lands  which  he 
had  promised  to  his  veterans.    Crassus  in  conse- 
quence of  his  immense  wealth  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  at  Rome,  but  was  a  personal  enemy 
of  Pompey.     Tbcy  were  reconciled  by  means  of 
Caesar,  and  the  3  entered  into  an  agreement  U 
support  one  another,  and  to  divide  the  power  in  the 
state  between  them. — In  59  Caesar  was  consul, 
and  bring  supported  by  Pompey  and  Crassus  he 
was  able  to  carry  all  his  measures.   Bibulus,  from 
whom  the  senate  had  expected  so  much,  could 
offer  no  effectual  opposition,  and,  after  making  a 
vain  attempt  to  resist  Caesar,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  own  bouse,  and  did  not  appear  again  in  publie 
till  the  expiration  of  his  consulship.    Caesar's  first 
measure  was  an  agrarian  law,  by  which  the  rich 
Campanian  plain  was  divided  among  the  poorer 
citizens.    He  next  gained  the  favour  of  the  equites 
by  relieving  them  from  l-3rd  of  the  sum  which 
they  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  farming  of  the  taxes 
in  Asia.    He  then  obtained  the  confirmation  of 
Pompey's  acts.    Having  thus  gratified  the  people, 
the  equites,  and  Pompey,  he  was  easily  able  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  provinces  which  he  wished. 
By  a  vote  of  the  people,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
Vatinius,  the  provinces  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illy- 
ricum  were  granted  to  Caesar  with  3  legions  for  5 
years ;  and  the  senate  added  to  his  government  the 
province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  another  legit  n, 
for  5  years  also,  as  they  saw  that  a  bill  would  be 
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proposed  to  the  people  for  that  purpose,  if  tbey  did 
not  grant  the  province  themselves.  Caesar  foresaw 
that  the  struggle  between  the  different  parties  at 
Rome  roust  eventually  be  terminated  by  the  sword, 
and  he  had  therefore  resolved  to  obtain  an  army, 
which  he  might  attach  to  himself  by  victories  and 
rewards.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Cat-tar 
united  himself  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving 
hiza  bis  daughter  Julia  in  marriage.  During  the 
next  9  years  Caesar  was  occupied  with  the  subju- 
gation of  Gaul.  He  conquered  the  whole  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  which  had  hitherto  been  independent 
of  the  Romans,  with  the  exception  of  the  S.  E.  part 
called  Provincia  ;  he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
twice  landed  in  Britain,  which  had  been  previously 
unknown  to  the  Romans.  — In  his  1st  campaign  (fib) 
Caesar  conquered  the  Helretii,  who  had  emigrated 
from  Switzerland  with  the  intention  of  settling  in 
Gaul.  He  next  defeated  Ariovistus,  a  German 
king,  who  had  taken  possession  of  part  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Aedui  and  Sequani,  and  pursned  him 
as  far  as  the  Rhine.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  cam- 
paign Caesar  went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  attend  to 
the  civil  duties  of  his  province  and  to  keep  up  his 
communication  with  the  various  parties  at  Rome. 
During  the  whole  of  his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  in  Cisalpine 
GanL  —  In  his  2nd  campaign  (57)  Caesar  carried 
on  war  with  the  Belgae,  who  dwelt  in  the  N.E.  of 
Gaul  between  the  Sequana  (Seuu)  and  the  Rhine, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  completely  subdued 
them.  —  Caesar's  3rd  campaign  in  Gaul  (56)  did 
not  commence  till  late  in  the  year.  He  was  de- 
tained some  months  in  the  N.  of  Italy  by  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Rome.  At  Luca  (Lucca)  he  had  in- 
terviews with  most  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome, 
among  others  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who 
visited  him  in  April  He  made  arrangement*  with 
them  for  the  continuance  of  their  power  ;  it  was 
agreed  between  them  that  Crassus  and  Pompey 
should  be  the  consuls  for  the  following  year,  that 
Cra*»us  should  have  the  province  of  Syria,  Pompey 
the  2  S pains,  and  that  Caesar's  government,  which 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  54,  should  be  prolonged 
for  5  years  after  that  date.  After  making  these 
arrangements  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  carried  on  war 
with  the  Veneti  and  the  other  states  in  the  N.W. 
of  Gaul,  who  had  submitted  to  Crassus,  Caesar's 
legate,  in  the  preceding  year,  but  who  had  now 
risen  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  They  were 
defeated  and  obliged  to  submit  to  Caesar,  and 
during  the  same  time  Crassus  conquered  Aquitania. 
Thus,  in  3  campaigns,  Caesar  subdued  the  whole 
of  Gaul  ;  but  the  people  made  several  attempts  to 
recover  their  independence  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
their  revolts  had  been  again  and  again  put  down 
by  Caesar,  and  the  flower  of  the  nation  had  pe- 
-ished  in  l>attle,  that  they  learnt  to  submit  to  the 
Roman  yoke. — In  his  4th  campaign  (55)  Caesar 
crossed  the  Rhine  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the 
Germans,  but  he  only  remained  18  days  on  the 
further  side  of  the  river.  Late  in  the  summer  he 
invaded  Britain,  but  more  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing some  knowledge  of  the  island  from  personal 
observation,  than  with  the  intention  of  permanent 
conquest  at  present  He  sailed  from  the  port  Itius 
(probably  WUtand%  between  Calais  and  Boulogne), 
and  effected  a  landing  somewhere  near  the  South 
Foreland,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  natives. 
The  late  period  of  the  year  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  Gaul  after  remaining  only  a  short  time  in 


the  island.  In  this  year,  according  to  his  arrange- 
ment with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were  now 
consuls,  his  government  of  the  Gauls  and  Illyricum 
was  prolonged  for  5  years,  namely,  from  the  1st 
of  January,  53,  to  the  end  of  December,  49.  — 
Caesar's  5th  campaign  (54)  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  his  2nd  invasion  of  Britain.  He  landed  in 
Britain  at  the  same  place  as  in  the  former  year, 
defeated  the  Britons  in  a  series  of  engagements, 
and  crossed  the  Tamesis  ( T%ame$).  The  Briton 
submitted,  and  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tri- 
bute ;  but  their  subjection  was  only  nominal,  for 
Caesar  left  no  garrisons  or  military  establish- 
ments behind  him,  and  Britain  remained  nearly 
100  years  longer  independent  of  the  Romans. 
During  the  winter  one  of  the  Roman  legions, 
which  had  been  stationed  under  the  command  of 
T.  Titurius  Sabinus  and  L.  Aurunculeius  Cotta,  in 
the  country  of  the  Eburones,  was  cut  to  pieces  by 
Ambiorix  and  the  Eburones.  Ambiorix  then  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother 
of  the  orator,  who  was  stationed  with  a  legion 
among  the  Nervii  ;  but  Cicero  defended  himself 
with  bravery,  and  was  at  length  relieved  by  Caesar 
in  person.  In  September  of  this  year,  Julia, 
Caesar's  only  daughter  and  Pompey 's  wife,  died  in 
childbirth. —  In  Caesar's  6th  campaign  (53)  seve- 
ral of  the  Gallic  nations  revolted,  but  Caesar  soon 
compelled  them  to  return  to  obedience.  The  Tro 
viri,  who  bad  revolted,  had  been  supported  by  the 
Germans,  and  Caesar  accordingly  again  crossed  the 
Rhine,  but  made  no  permanent  conquests  on  the 
further  side  of  the  river. —  Caesar's  7th  cam- 
paign (52)  was  the  roost  arduous  of  all.  Almost 
all  the  nations  of  Gaul  rose  simultaneously  in 
revolt,  and  the  supreme  command  was  given  to 
Vercingetorix,  by  far  the  ablest  general  that  Ca<  sar 
had  yet  encountered.  After  a  most  severe  struggle 
in  which  Caesar's  military  genius  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle,  the  war  was  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion by  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  before  Alesia  and 
the  surrender  of  this  city. — The  8th  and  9th  cam- 
paigns (51,  50)  were  employed  in  the  final  subju- 
gation of  Gaul,  which  had' entirely  submitted  to 
Caesar  by  the  middle  of  50.  Meanwhile,  an 
estrangement  had  taken  place  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  Caesar's  brilliant  victories  had  gained 
him  fresh  popularity  and  influence  ;  and  Pompey 
saw  with  ill-disguised  mortification  that  he  was 
becoming  the  second  person  in  the  state.  He  was 
thus  led  to  join  again  the  aristocratic al  party,  by 
the  assistance  of  which  be  could  alone  hope  to  re- 
tain his  position  as  the  chief  man  in  the  Roman 
state.  The  great  object  of  this  party  was  to  de- 
prive Caesar  of  his  command,  and  to  compel  him 
to  come  to  Rome  as  a  private  man  to  sue  for  the 
consulship.  They  would  then  have  formally  ac- 
cused him,  and  as  Pompey  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the  trial 
would  have  been  a  mockery,  and  his  condemnation 
would  have  been  certain.  Caesar  offered  to  resign 
bis  command  if  Pompey  would  do  the  same  ;  but 
the  senate  would  not  listen  to  any  compromise. 
Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  January,  49,  the  senate 
passed  a  resolution  that  Caesar  should  disband  his 
army  by  a  certain  day,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do 
so,  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state. 
Two  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius.  put 
their  veto  upon  this  resolution,  but  their  opposition 
was  set  at  nought,  and  they  fled  for  refuge  to  Caesars 
camp.    Under  the  plea  o'f  protecting  the  tribunea 
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the  Rubicon,  which  separated  hi*  I 
province  from  Italy,  and  marched  towards  Rome. 
Pompey,  who  had  been  entrusted  by  the  senate  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  toon  discovered  how  greatly 
be  had  overrated  his  own  popularity  and  influence. 
His  own  troops  deserted  to  his  rival  in  crowds  ; 
town  after  town  in  Italy  opened  its  gates  to  Caesar, 
whose  march  was  like  a  triumphal  progress.  The 
only  town  which  offered  Caesar  any  resistance  was 
Corfinium,  into  which  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 
had  thrown  himself  with  a  strong  force  ;  but  even 
tl.i*  place  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  tho  end  of  a 
few  days.  Meantime,  Pompey,  with  the  magistrates 
and  senators,  had  fled  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and 
now,  despairing  of  opposing  Caesar  in  Italy,  he 
marched  from  Capua  to  Brundusium,  and  on  the 
17th  of  March  em  harked  for  Greece.  Caesar  pur- 
sued Pompey  to  Brundusium,  but  he  was  unable 
to  follow  him  to  Greece  for  want  of  ships.  He 
therefore  marched  back  from  Brundusium,  and  re- 
paired to  Rome,  having  thus  in  3  months  become 
master  of  the  whole  of  Italy.  After  remaining  a 
abort  time  in  Rome,  be  set  out  for  Spain,  where 
Pompey  "s  legates,  Afranius,  Petreius,  and  Varro, 
commanded  powerful  armies.  After  defeating 
Afranius  and  Petreius,  and  receiving  the  submis- 
sion of  Varro,  Caesar  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  meantime  been  appointed  dictator  by  the  prae- 
tor M.  Lepidua.  He  resigned  the  dictatorship  at 
the  end  of  11  days,  after  holding  the  consular  co- 
mitia,  in  which  he  himself  and  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
Isauricns  were  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year. 
—  At  the  beginning  of  January,  48,  Caesar  crossed 
over  to  Greece,  where  Pompey  had  collected  a 
formidable  army.  At  first  the  campaign  was  in 
Pompey's  favour  ;  Caesar  was  repulsed  before 
Dyrrnachium  with  considerable  loss,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  retreat  towards  Tbeasaly.  In  this  country 
•n  the  plains  of  P  banal  us  or  Pharsalia,  a  decisive 
battle  was  fought  between  the  2  armies  on  the  9th 
of  August,  48,  in  which  Pompey  was  completely 
defeated.  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  pursued  by 
Caesar,  but  he  was  murdered  before  Caesar  arrived 
in  the  country.  [  PoMPKiua.]  His  head  was 
brought  to  Caesar,  who  turned  away  from  the 
si^ht,  shed  tears  at  the  untimely  death  of  his 
rival,  and  put  his  murderers  to  death.  When  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  reached  Rome, 
various  honours  were  conferred  upon  Caesar.  He 
was  appointed  dictator  for  a  whole  year  and  consul 
for  5  years,  and  the  tribunician  power  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  for  life.  He  declined  the  consul- 
ship, but  entered  upon  the  dictatorship  in  September 
in  this  year  (48),  and  appointed  M.  Antony  his 
master  of  the  horse.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt. 
Caesar  bec;une  involved  in  a  war,  which  gave  the 
remains  of  the  Pompeian  party  time  to  rally.  This 
war,  usually  called  the  Alexandrine  war,  arose 
from  the  determination  of  Caesar  that  Cleopatra, 
whose  fascinations  had  won  his  heart,  should 
reign  in  common  with  her  brother  Ptolemy  ;  but 
this  decision  was  opposed  by  the  guardians  of  the 
young  king,  and  toe  war  which  thus  broke  out, 
was  not  brought  to  a  close  till  the  Utter  end  of 
March,  47.  It  was  soon  after  this,  that  Cleopatra 
had  a  son  by  Caesar.  [Cassation.]  Caesar  re- 
turned to  Rome  through  Syria  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  on  his  march  through  Pontus  attacked 
Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithri  dates  the  Great,  who 
had  assisted  Pomp.- v.  He  defeated  Phamaces 
Zela  with  such  case,  that  he  informed  the 
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of  hit  victory  by  the  words,  Paw*,  tsVft,  can. 
He  reached  Rome  in  September  (47),  was  ap- 
pointed consul  for  the  following  year,  and  before 
the  end  of  September  set  sail  for  Africa,  where 
Scipio  and  Cato  had  collected  a  large  army.  The 
war  was  terminated  by  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeian 
army  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
46.  Cato,  unable  to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life. — Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the 
latter  end  of  July.  He  was  now  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  Ronton  world,  but  he  used  his  vic- 
tory with  the  greatest  moderation.  Unlike  other 
conquerors  in  civil  wars,  he  freely  forgave  all  who 
had  borne  arms  against  him,  and  declared  that  he 
would  make  no  difference  between  Pompeian g  and 
Caesarian s.  His  clemency  was  one  of  the  bright- 
est features  of  his  character.  At  Rome  all  parties 
seemed  to  vie  in  paying  him  honour:  the  dictator- 
ship was  bestowed  on  him  for  10  years,  and  the 
censorship,  under  the  new  title  of  Frae/cctut 
Morvm,  for  3  years.  He  celebrated  his  victories 
in  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa  by  4  magni- 
ficent triumphs.  Caesar  now  proceeded  to  correct 
the  various  evils  which  had  crept  into  the  state, 
and  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  several  laws  suit- 
able to  the  altered  condition  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  most  important  of  his  measures  this  year  (46) 
was  the  reformation  of  the  calendar.  As  the  Ro- 
man year  was  now  3  months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time,  Caesar  added  90  days  to  this  year,  and 
thus  made  the  whole  year  consist  of  445  days  ; 
and  ho  guarded  against  a  repetition  of  similar 
errors  for  the  future  by  adapting  the  year  to  the 
sun's  course.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  CaUndarium.) — 
Meantime  the  2  sons  of  Pompey,  Sextus  and 
Cneius,  had  collected  a  new  army  in  Spain.  Caesar 
set  out  for  Spain  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
brought  the  war  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Munda, 
on  the  17th  of  March,  45,  in  which  the  enemy 
were  only  defeated  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance. 
Cn.  Pompey  was  killed  shortly  afterwards,  but 
Sextus  made  good  his  escape.  Caesar  reached 
Rome  in  September,  and  entered  the  city  in 
triumph.  Fresh  honours  awaited  him.  Hi*  por- 
trait was  to  be  struck  on  coins  ;  the  month  of 
Quintilis  was  to  receive  the  name  of  Julius  in  his 
honour  ;  he  received  the  title  of  imperator  for  life  ; 
and  the  whole  senate  took  an  oath  to  watch  over  his 
safety.  To  reward  his  followers,  Caesar  increased 
the  number  of  senators  and  of  the  public  magistrate*, 
so  that  there  were  to  be  1 6  praetors,  40  quaestors, 
and  6  aedilea.  He  began  to  revolve  vast  schemes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Roman  world. .  Among  his  plans  of 
internal  improvement,  he  proposed  to  frame  a  digest 
of  all  the  Roman  laws,  to  establish  public  libraries,  to 
drain  the  Pomptine  marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbour 
of  Ostia,  and  to  dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  To  protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
empire,  he  meditated  expeditions  against  the  Par- 
tisans and  the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube, 
and  had  already  begun  to  make  preparations  for 
his  departure  to  the  East.  Possessing  royal  power, 
he  now  wished  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  and 
\ntony  accordingly  offered  him  the  diadem  in 
public  on  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  (the  15th 
of  February ) ;  but,  seeing  that  the  proposition  was 
not  favourably  received  by  the  people,  he  declined 
it  for  the  present.  —  But  Caesar's  power  was  not 
witnessed  without  envy.  The  Roman  aristocracy, 
who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  rule  the  Ro- 
to pillage  it  at  their  pleasure,  i 
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ill  brook  a  master,  and  resolved  to  remove  him  by 
assassination.  The  conspiracy  against  Caesar's 
life  had  been  set  afoot  by  Cassius,  a  personal  enemy 
of  Caesar's,  and  there  were  more  than  60  persons 
privy  to  it.  Many  of  these  persons  had  been  raised 
by  Caesar  to  wealth  and  honour  ;  and  some  of 
them,  such  as  M.  Brutus,  lived  with  him  on  terms 
of  the  most  intimate  friendship.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  rhetoricians  to  speak  of  the  murder  of 
Caesar  as  a  glorious  deed,  and  to  represent  Brutus 
and  Cassius  as  patriots  ;  but  the  mask  ought  to  be 
stripped  off  these  raise  patriots  ;  they  cared  not  for 
the  republic,  but  only  for  themselves  ;  and  their 
object  in  murdering  Caesar  was  to  gain  power  for 
themselves  and  their  party.  Caesar  had  many 
warnings  of  his  approaching  fate,  but  he  disre- 
garded them  all,  and  fell  by  the  daggers  of  his 
assassins  on  the  Ides  or  15th  of  March,  44.  At 
an  appointed  signal  the  conspirators  surrounded 
him  ;  Caeca  dealt  the  first  blow,  and  the  others 
quickly  drew  their  swords  and  attacked  him  ;  Cae- 
sar at  first  defended  himself,  but  when  he  saw 
that  Brutus,  his  friend  and  favourite,  had  also 
drawn  his  sword,  he  exclaimed  Tu  quoque  Brule  f 
pulled  his  toga  over  his  face,  and  sunk  pierced 
with  wounds  at  the  foot  of  Pompcy's  statue. — 
Julius  Caesar  was  the  greatest  man  of  antiquity. 
He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  the  most  various 
talents,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  most  extra- 
ordinary attainments  in  the  most  diversified  pur- 
suits. He  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  gene- 
ral, a  statesman,  a  lawgiver,  a  jurist,  an  orator, 
a  poet,  an  historian,  a  philologer,  a  mathematician, 
and  an  architect.  He  was  equally  fitted  to  excel 
in  all,  and  has  given  proofs  that  he  would  have 
surpassed  almost  all  other  men  in  any  subject  to 
which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  his  extraordinary 
mind.  During  the  whole  of  his  busy  life  he  found 
time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  works,  the  majority  of  which  has  been  lost. 
The  purity  of  his  Latin  and  the  clearness  of  his 
style  were  celebrated  by  the  ancients  themselves, 
and  are  conspicuous  in  his  Commentarii,  which  are 
his  only  works  that  have  come  down  to  us.  They 
relate  the  history  of  the  first  7  years  of  the  Gallic 
war  in  7  books,  and  the  history  of  the  Civil  war 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Alexandrine  in  3 
books.  Neither  of  these  works  completed  the  his- 
tory of  the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  The  history  of 
the  former  was  completed  in  an  8th  book,  which 
is  usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  the  history  of 
the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wars  were 
written  in  3  separate  books,  which  are  also  ascribed 
to  Hirtius,  but  their  authorship  is  uncertain.  The 
lost  works  of  Caesar  are :  —  1.  AntiaUa,  in  reply 
to  Cicero's  Caio,  which  Cicero  wrote  in  praise  of 
Cato  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  46.  2. 
De  Ana/offia,  or,  as  Cicero  explains  it,  De  RatUme 
Latine  bxpiendi,  dedicated  to  Cicero,  contained  in- 
vestigations on  the  Latin  language,  and  were  writ- 
ten by  Caesar  while  he  was  crossing  the  Alps.  3. 
Libri  AuMpidorum^  or  Awpmdia.  4.  De  AsirU. 
5.  ApofJtfhegmata,  or  Dicta  eoliecianea,  a  collection 
of  good  sayings.  6.  I'oeinata.  Two  of  these  writ- 
ten in  his  youth,  Laudei  HerculU  and  a  tragedy 
OeJipus,  were  suppressed  by  Augustus.  Of  the 
numerous  editions  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  the 
best  are  by  Oudendorp,  Lugd.  Bat  1737,  Stutt- 
gard,  1822;  by  Mania,  Lips.  1780  ;  and  by 
Oberlin,  Lips.  1805,  1819. 
C.  Caesar  and  L.  Caesar,  the  sons  of  M.  Vip- 


sanius  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus.  L.  Caesar  died  at  Massilia,  on  bis  w  ay 
to  Spain,  a.  D.  2,  and  C.  Caesar  in  Lycta,  a.  d.  4, 
of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  in  Armenia. 

Caesaraugusta  (Zaragoxa  or  Saragoua\  mora 
anciently  Saldnba,  a  town  of  the  Edetani  on  the 
Iberus  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  was  colonized 
by  Augustus  B.  c.  27,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  Con- 
venes Juridicus.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
poet  Prudentius. 

Caesarea  (Kauadpeta:  Kaurapefa:  Caesarienei*), 
a  name  given  to  several  cities  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  honour  of  one  or  other  of  the  Caesar*.  —  1.  C.  ad 
Argaeum,  formerly  Maz&ca,  also  EuaSbla  (K.  if 
rpht  'Apyaiy,  rft  Mdfara,  Ev<rt€na:  AV*<in>A, 
Ru.),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  strwd 
upon  Mount  Argaeus,  about  the  centre  of  Cappa- 
docia,  in  the  district  (praefectura)  called  Cilicia. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  and  when  that 
country  was  made  a  Roman  province  by  Tiberius 
(a.  d.  18),  it  received  the  name  of  Caesarea.  It 
was  ultimately  destroyed  bran  earthquake. —  2. 
C.  PMlippior  Paueas  (K.  tf  ♦*Af*Tr©l/,  N.  T.  ;  K. 
IIofciaT:  Banhu\  a  city  of  Palestine,  at  the  S. 
foot  of  M.  Hermon,  on  the  Jordan,  just  below  its 
source  [Panium],  built  by  Philip  the  tetrarrh, 
B.C  8;  King  Agrippa  called  it  Neronias,  but  it 
soon  lost  this  name.'— 8.  C.  Palaestinae,  formerly 
Stratonis  Turris  {Irpdruyof  wvpyot :  KaitnripeJL, 
Ru.),  an  important  city  of  Palestine,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  just  above  the  boundary  line  between  Samaria 
and  Galilee.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  and 
decorated  with  splendid  buildings  by  Herod  the 
Great  (a.  c.  13),  who  called  it  Caesarea,  in  honour 
of  Augustus.  He  also  made  a  splendid  harbour 
for  the  city.  Under  the  Romans  it  wa»  the  capital 
of  Palestine  and  the  residence  of  the  procurator. 
Vespasian  made  it  a  colony,  and  Titus  conferred 
additional  favours  upon  it ;  hence  it  was  called 
Colonia  Flavia.— 4.  C.  Mauretaniae.  formerly 
Iol  (*IwA  Kcucdpeia :  Zertheil,  Ru.),  a  Phoenician 
city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  harbour,  the 
residence  of  King  Juba,  who  named  it  Ca.  awa, 
in  honour  of  Augustus.  When  Claudius  erected 
Mauretania  into  a  Roman  province,  he  made 
Caesarea  a  colony,  and  the  capital  of  the  middle 
division  of  the  province,  which  was  thence  called 
Mauretania  Caesariensis.  —  6.  C.  ad  Anaxarbum. 
[Anazarbus.]  There  are  several  others,  which 
are  better  known  by  other  names,  and  several 
which  are  not  important  enough  to  be  mentioned 
here. 

Caesarfon,  son  of  C  Julius  Caesar  and  of  Cleo- 
patra, originally  called  Ptolemaeus  as  an  Egyptian 
prince,  was  born  B.  c  47.  In  42  the  triumvirs  al- 
lowed him  to  receive  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt, 
and  in  34  Antony  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
king  of  kings.  After  the  death  of  his  mother  in 
SO  he  was  executed  by  order  of  Augustus. 

CaesarodOnnm  (7o«r»),  chief  town  of  the  To- 
rflnes  or  Turdni,  subsequently  called  Turooi,  on 
the  Liger  (Loire)  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

Caesaromlgus.  L  (Deamvau),  chief  town  of 
the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia  Belgica.— 2.  (Chelnu/brti), 
a  town  of  the  Trinobantes  in  Britain. 

Caesena  (Caesenas  -atis :  C««*<i),  a  town  m 
Gallia  Cispadana  on  the  Via  Aemilia  not  far  from 
the  Rubico, 

Caesennlus  Lento.  [Lento.] 

Caesennlus  Paetus,  [Pabtus.] 

Caesetlus  Flavua,  [Flavus.] 
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a  translation  of 
the  (ireek  ykavtc&wis. 

Caesla  Sitoa  (H'ascrmc<i!d\  a  forest  in  Get* 
bidt  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Ysscl. 

Caesdnla,  first  the  mistress  and  afterwards  the 
wife  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  was  a  woman  of 
the  greatest  licentiousness,  and  was  put  to  death 
with  Caligula  together  with  her  daughter,  a.  D.  41. 

M,  Caesonlos,  a  judex  at  the  trial  of  Oppianicus 
for  the  murder  of  Cluentius,  a  c.  74,  and  aedile 
with  Cicero  b  69. 

Calcua  (Kaix6t;  Akson  or  Baidr),  a  river  of 
Mytia,  rising  in  M.  Temnus  and  flowing  past 
Pr-tvamus  into  the  Cumaean  Gulf. 

Caiata  (Caietanus :  Gaeta),  a  town  in  Latium 
on  the  borders  of  Campania,  40  stadia  S.  of  For- 
miae,  situated  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name 
and  on  a  hay  of  the  sea  called  after  it  Sinus  Caie- 
tanas.  It  possessed  an  excellent  harbour  (Cic. 
pro  Leg.  Man.  12),  and  was  said  to  have  derived 

the  nurse  of  Aeneas,  w  ho. 


according  to  some  traditions,  was  buried  at  this 
place. 

Cains,  the  jurist  [Oaiva.] 
Caius  Caesar.  [Caligula.] 
C4l5ber.    [Quintus  SMYaNAica] 
Calabria  (Calabri),  the  peninsula  in  the  &  E.  of 
Italy,  extending  from  Tarentum  to  the  Prom, 
Iapygium,  formed  part  of  Apulia. 

Calaeta  (KoAfc  'Aa-rth  Kakaxrlrot:  nr.  Caro- 
•tic*.  Ru.),  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  founded 
by  Ducetius,  a  chief  of  the  Sicela,  about  a  c.  447. 
Calaeta  was,  as  its  name  imports,  originally  the 
name  of  the  coast.  (Herod,  ri.  22.) 
Calactinua.  [Cakcilius  Calactinur.] 
Calagurria  (Calagurritanus:  Calakorra),  a  town 
of  the  Vascones  and  a  Roman  municipium  in  His- 


pania  Tarracooensis  near  the  Iberus,  memorable 
for  its  adherence  to  Sertorius  and  for  its  siege  by 
Pompey  and  his  generals,  in  the  course  of  which 
mothers  killed  and  salted  their  children,  ac.  71. 
(Jut.  xt.  93.)  It  was  the  birth  place  of  Quin- 
tiiian. 

Calais,  brother  of  Zetes.  [Zktxb,] 
Calami.  1.  (Ao/ma,  Ru.)  an  important  town 
in  Numidia,  between  Cirta  and  Hippo  Regius,  on 
the  B.  bank  of  the  Rubricatus  (Seibous).  —  2. 
(JCalat-ai-  Wad)y  a  town  in  the  W.  of  Mauretania 
Caesarienaia,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Malva,  near  its 

Calamine,  b  Lydia,a  lake  with  floating  islands, 
"  to  the  nymphs. 

(KiAo/m ),  a  statuary  and  embosser  at 
Athens,  of  gn-at  celebrity,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Phidias,  and  flourished  ac  467—429. 

Calamus  (KiAo/tos :  Ei-Kulmon).  a  town  on  the 
coa^t  of  Phoenicia,  a  little  S.  of  Tripolis. 

Calanus  (K^Aow),  an  Indian  gymnosophist, 
followed  Alexander  the  Great  from  India,  and 
having  been  taken  ill,  burnt  himself  alive  in  the 
presence  of  the  Macedonians,  3  months  before  the 
death  of  Alexander  (B.  c  323),  to  whom  he  had 
predicted  his  approaching  end. 

Calaalrle*  (kaAaff/pi«f),one  of  the  two  divisions 
(the  other  being  the  Hermotybii)  of  the  warrior- 
caste  of  Egypt.  Their  greatest  strength  was 
250,000  men,  and  their  chief  abode  in  the  \V. 
part  of  the  Delta,  They  formed  the  king's  body 
gaard. 

O&Iltia  (Calatinus :  Cajaxxo\  a  town  in  Sara- 
aium  on  the  Appia  Via  between  Capua  and  Bene- 


ventum,  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  sue  313, 
and  was  colonized  by  Julius  Caesar  with  has 
veterans. 

Calatinus,  A.  AtiHus,  consul  ac.  258,  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  carried  on  the  war  with  success  in 
Sicily.  He  was  consul  a  2nd  time,  254,  when  ht 
took  Panorama  ;  and  was  dictator,  249,  when  he 
again  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily,  which  was  the 
first  instance  of  a  dictator  commanding  an  army 
out  of  Italy. 

Galaurea  4a  (KaAeuVeto,  Kakavpla  •  KaAavpef. 
ttji  :  Poro\  a  small  island  b  the  Saronie  gulf  off 
the  coast  of  Argolis  and  opposite  Troszen,  possessed 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon,  which  was  re- 
garded as  an  inviolable  asylum.  Hither  Demos- 
thenes fled  to  escape  Antipater,  and  here  he  took 
poison,  ac  322.  This  temple  was  the  place  ot 
meeting  of  an  ancient  Amphictyonia,  (See  Diet 
o/AtU.p.  79,  b,  2d  ed.) 

Calavlus,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family  at 
Capua,  the  most  celebrated  member  of  which  was 
Pacuvius  Calavius,  who  induced  his  fellow-citizens 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  B.  c  216. 

Calbis  (*  K&Afcs),  also  Indus  (Quingi  or  Tanas) 
a  considerable  river  of  Caria,  which  rises  b  M. 
Cadmus,  above  Cibyra,  and  after  receiving  (ac- 
cording to  Pliny)  60  small  rivers  and  100  mountain 
torrents,  falls  into  the  sea  W.  of  Caunus  and  op- 
posite to  Rhodes. 

Calchas  (KdAx«X  ton  of  Thestor  of  Mycenae 
or  Megara,  the  wisest  soothsayer  among  the  Greeks 
at  Troy,  foretold  the  length  of  the  Trojan  war,  ex. 
plained  the  cause  of  the  pestilence  which  raged  in 
the  Greek  army,  and  advised  the  Greeks  to  build 
the  wooden  horse.  An  oracle  had  declared  that 
Calchas  should  die  if  he  met  with  a  soothsayer 
superior  to  himself ;  and  this  came  to  pass  at  Claros, 
near  Colophon,  for  here  Calchas  met  the  soothsayer 
Mopsus,  who  predicted  things  which  Calchas 
could  not.  Thereupon  Calchas  died  of  grief.  After 
his  death  he  bad  an  oracle  in  Daunia. 

Caldns,  C.  Caellus.  1.  Rose  from  obscurity  by 
his  oratory,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  c  1 07, 
when  he  proposed  a  lex  tabellaria,  and  consul  94. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Sulla  and  the  party  of 
Marius,  he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  83.  — 
2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  Cicero's  quaes- 
tor in  Cilicia,  50. 

Cale  (Oporto),  a  port-town  of  the  Callaeci  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis  at  the  mouth  of  the  Durius. 
From  Porto  Cale  the  name  of  the  country  Portuyul 
is  supposed  to  have  come. 

CalMonla.    [  BaiTANNiA.] 

Calentum,  a  town  probably  of  the  Calenses 
Email ici  in  Hispania  Baetica,  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  bricks  so  light  as  to  swim  upon 
water. 

CalSnus,  Q.  Fdflus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c. 

61,  when  be  succeeded  in  saving  P.  Clodius  from 
condemnation  for  his  violation  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Dea.  In  59  he  was  praetor,  and  from 
this  time  appears  as  an  active  partisan  of  Caesar. 
In  51  he  was  legate  of  Caesar  b  Gaul,  and  served 
under  Caesar  in  the  civil  war.  In  49  he  joined 
Caesar  at  Brundusium  and  accompanied  him  to 
Spain,  and  in  48  he  was  sent  by  Caesar  from  Epi 
rus  to  bring  over  the  remainder  of  the  troops  from 
Italy,  but  most  of  his  ships  were  taken  by  fiibulua. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  Calenus  took 
many  cities  b  Greece.    In  47  be  was  : 
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by  Caesar.  After  Caesar's  death  (44)  Catenas 
joined  M.  Antony,  and  subsequently  had  the  com* 
mand  of  Antony's  legions  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  At 
the  termination  of  the  Perusinian  war  (4 1 )  Calenus 
died,  and  Octavianus  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  army. 

Calat  or  -ex  (KdXrft  or  -n$:  Halabli),  a  river 
of  Bithynia,  S.W.  of  Heraclea  Pontica.  (Thuc 
iv.  76.) 

Giles  (-is,  usually  PI.  Cales-ium:  Calenos: 
Qtlvi),  chief  town  of  the  Caleni,  an  Ausonian 
people  in  Campania,  on  the  Via  Latina,  said  to 
nave  been  founded  by  Calais,  son  of  Boreas,  and 
therefore  called  Threida  by  the  poets.  Cales  was 
taken  and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  B.  C  335.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine. 

Caletea  or  -i,  a  people  in  Belgic  Gaul  near  the 
mouth  of  the  8eine :  their  capital  was  Ji/mobona, 

Caletor  (KoA^rs*p),  son  of  Clytiua,  slain  at  Troy 
by  the  Telamonian  Ajax. 

Calldlui.  L  Q.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  c  99, 
carried  a  law  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Metcllus  Numi- 
dicus  from  banishment  He  was  praetor  79,  and 
bad  the  government  of  one  of  the  Spains,  and  on 
his  return  was  accused  by  Q.  Lollius,  and  con- 
demned. —  2.  SL,  son  of  the  preceding,  distin- 
guished as  an  orator.  In  57  he  was  praetor,  and 
supported  the  recnl  of  Cicero  from  banishment. 
In  51  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  49.  he  joined  Caesar,  who  placed  him  ovei 
Gallia  Toeata,  where  he  died  in  48. 

Caligula,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  37 — 41,  son  of 
Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  was  born  a.  o.  12,  and 
was  brought  op  among  the  legions  in  Germany. 
His  real  name  was  Cuius  Caetar%  and  he  was  al- 
ways called  Count  by  his  contemporaries :  Culiyu/a 
was  a  surname  given  him  by  the  soldiers  from  his 
wearing  in  his  boyhood  small  caliyae,  or  soldiers1 
boots.  Having  escaped  the  fate  of  his  mother  and 
brother,  he  gained  the  favour  of  Tiberius,  who  raised 
him  to  offices  of  honour,  and  held  out  to  him  hopes 
of  the  succession.  On  the  death  of  Tiberius  (37), 
which  was  either  caused  or  accelerated  by  Caligula, 
the  latter  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  saluted 
by  the  people  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as  the 
son  of  Germanicus.  His  first  acts  gave  promise 
of  a  just  and  beneficent  reign.  He  pardoned  all 
the  persons  who  had  appeared  as  witnesses  or  ac- 
cusers against  his  family ;  he  released  all  the  state- 
prisoners  of  Tiberius ;  he  restored  to  the  magistrates 
full  power  of  jurisdiction  without  appeal  to  his 
person,  and  promised  the  senate  to  govern  according 
to  the  laws.  Towards  foreign  princes  he  behaved 
with  great  generosity.  He  restored  Agrippa,  the 
grandson  of  Herod,  to  his  kingdom  of  Judaea,  and 
Antiochus  IV.  to  his  kingdom  of  Oimmagene,  But 
at  the  end  of  8  months  the  conduct  of  Caligula  became 
suddenly  changed.  After  a  serious  illness,  which 
probably  weakened  his  mental  powers,  he  appears 
as  a  sanguinary  and  licentious  madman.  He  put 
to  death  Tiberius,  the  grandson  of  his  predecessor, 
compelled  his  grandmother  Antonia  and  other 
members  of  his  family  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves, often  caused  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ages  to  be  tortured  to  death  for  his  amusement 
while  taking  his  meals,  and  on  one  occasion,  during 
the  exhibition  of  the  games  in  the  Circus,  he  ordered 
a  great  number  of  the  spectators  to  be  seised,  and 
to  be  thrown  before  the  wild  beasts.  Such  was 
his  love  of  blood  that  he  wished  the  Roman 


people  had  only  one  head,  that  he  might  ctrt  it 
with  a  blow.  His  obscenity  was  as  great  as  hi* 
cruelty.  He  carried  on  an  incestuous  intercourse 
with  his  own  sisters,  and  no  Roman  woman  was 
safe  from  his  attacks.  His  marriages  were  dis- 
gracefully contracted  and  speedily  dissolved  ;  and 
the  only  woman  who  exercised  a  permanent  in- 
fluence ovei  him  was  his  last  wife  Caesonta.  In 
his  madness  he  considered  himself  a  god ;  be  even 
built  a  temple  to  himself  as  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and 
appointed  priests  to  attend  to  his  worship.  Ha 
sometimes  officiated  as  his  own  priest,  making  his 
horse  Incitatua,  which  he  afterwards  raised  to  the 
consulship,  his  colleague.  His  monstrous  extrava- 
gancies soon  exhausted  the  coffers  of  the  state. 
One  instance  may  show  the  senseless  way  in  which 
he  spent  his  money.  He  constructed  a  bridge  of 
boats  between  Baiae  and  Puteoli,  a  distance  of 
about  3  miles,  and  after  covering  it  with  earth  he 
built  houses  upon  it  When  it  was  finished,  he 
gave  a  splendid  banquet  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
and  concluded  the  entertainment  by  throwing  nam* 
bers  of  the  guests  into  the  sea.  To  replenish  the 
treasury  he  exhausted  Italy  and  Rome  by  his  ex- 
tortions, and  then  marched  into  Gaul  in  40,  which 
he  plundered  in  all  directions.  With  his  troops 
he  advanced  to  the  ocean,  as  if  intending  to  cross 
over  into  Britain  ;  he  drew  them  up  in  battle  array, 
and  then  gave  them  the  signal  —  to  collect  shells, 
which  be  called  the  spoils  of  conquered  Ocean. 
The  Roman  world  at  length  grew  tired  of  such  a 
mad  tyrant  Four  months  after  his  return  to  the 
city,  on  the  24th  of  January  41,  he  was  murdered 
by  Cassius  Chaerea,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Sabinus  and  others.  His  wife  Caesonia 
and  his  daughter  were  likewise  put  to  death. 

Calingae,  a  numerous  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  on  the  E.  coast,  below  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges. 

Calinipaxa  (Omonpef  a  little  above  27°  N> 
lat),  a  city  on  the  Ganges,  N.  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Jomanes  (Jumna),  said  to  have  been  the 
furthest  point  in  India  reached  by  Seleucus  Ni- 
cator. 

Callalci,  CallaecL  [Gallakcl] 

Cailatia  (KoAAerm,  KdAa-m:  KaAaTiaro*: 
Kollat,  Koilati),  a  town  of  Moesia,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  originally  a  colony  of  Miletus,  and  afterwards 
of  Heraclea. 

Calli ar us  (KoAA/opot),  a  town  in  Locris,  men- 
tioned by  Homer. 

Calllas  and  Hipponlcnj  (KaAA.'ar,  IwwoVttrot), 
a  noble  Athenian  family,  celebrated  for  their  wealth. 
They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dignity  of  torch- 
bearer  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  claimed 
descent  from  Triptolemus.  1.  Hipponicus  L,  ac- 
quired a  large  fortune  by  fraudulently  making  use 
of  the  information  he  bad  received  from  Solon 
respecting  the  introduction  of  his  o-« tarfx0*'"»  B-  c: 
5<>4.  (Plut  Sol.  15.)  — 2.  Calliaa  I.,  ton  of  Pbae- 
nippus,  an  opponent  of  Pisistratus,  and  a  conqueror 
at  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games.— 8.  Hippo- 
nicus II.,  surnamed  Ammon,  son  of  No.  2.  —  4. 
Calliaa  II.,  son  of  No.  3,  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Maruthon,490.  He  was  afterwards  am basvid or  from 
Athens  to  Artaxerxes,  and  Recording  to  some  accounts 
negotiated  a  peace  with  Persia,  449,  on  terms  roost 
humiliating  to  the  latter.  On  his  return  to  Athens, 
he  was  accused  of  having  taken  bribes,  and  waa 
condemned  to  a  fine  of  50  talents.  —  6.  Hipponi- 
cus  III.,  son  of  No.  4,  one  of  the  Athenian  gene- 
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ral*  fa  their  incursion  into  the  territory  of  Tanntrni. 
126,  also  commanded  at  the  battle  of  lJelium, 
424,  where  he  ni  killed.  It  was  his  divorced 
wife,  and  not  his  widow,  whom  Pericles  married. 
His  daughter  Hipparete  was  married  to  Alcibiades, 
with  a  dowry  of  10  talents :  another  daughter  was 
married  to  Theodoras,  and  became  the  mother  of 
Isocrates  the  orator.— 6.  Callias  III.,  son  of  No. 
5.  by  the  lady  who  married  Pericles,  dissipated 
all  hi.-  ancestral  wealth  on  sophists,  flatterers,  and 
women.  The  scene  of  Xenophon's  Banquet,  and 
also  that  of  Plato's  Protagoras  is  laid  at  his  house. 
He  is  said  to  have  ultimately  reduced  himself  to 
absolute  beggary.  In  400  he  was  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  crush  Andocides.  In  392  he  com- 
n*i*ded  the  Athenian  heavy -armed  troops,  when 
Iphicrates  defeated  the  Spartans;  and  in  371  he  I 
was  one  of  the  envoys  empowered  to  negotiate 
peace  with  Sparta. 

Calllaa.  L  A  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on  con- 
dition of  marrying  Cimon's  sister,  Elpinice,  paid 
for  him  the  fine  of  50  talents  which  had  been  im- 
posed on  Miltiadea.  He  appears  to  have  been 
unconnected  with  the  nobler  family  of  Callias  and 
Hipponicus.  —  2.  Tyrant  of  Chalets  in  Euboea, 
and  the  rival  of  Plutarchua,  tyrant  of  Eretria.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  Athenians  under  Phocion,  a.  c. 
350,  and  thereupon  betook  himself  to  the  Macedo- 
nian court ;  but  as  he  could  not  obtain  aid  from  j 
Philip,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians, 
and  by  their  means  obtained  the  supremacy  in  the 
island,  — 3.  A  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished 
a.  c  412  ;  the  names  of  6  of  his  comedies  are  pre-  ' 
served. —4.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Greek  historian,  was 
a  contemporary  of  Agathocles,  and  wrote  a  history  j 
of  Sicily  in  22  books,  embracing  the  reign  of  Aga- 
tbocles,  b.c.  317— 289. 

CaHicrites  (KoAAurpdrnt).  L  An  Achaean, 
exerted  all  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  Ro-  ' 
mans.  On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the 
Romans,  B,  c.  168,  Call  icra tea  pointed  out  J  000  , 
Achaean*,  as  having  favoured  the  cause  of  Perseus, 
who  were  taken  to  Rome ;  and  among  them  was 
the  historian  Poly bi us.  Calibrates  died  at  Rhodes, 
149.  — 3.  One  of  the  architects  of  the  Parthenon 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.— 4.  A  Lacedaemonian 
sculptor,  made  ants  and  other  animals  out  of  ivory, 
so  small  that  one  could  not  distinguish  the  different 
limbs. 

Callicratidas  ( KaAAnrpaWoaj),  a  Spartan,  suc- 
ceeded Lysander  as  admiral  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  B.  c  406,  took  Methrrana,  and  abut  up  Conon 
m  Mytilene  ;  but  the  Athenians  sent  out  a  fleet  of 
150  sail, and  defeated  Callicratidas  off  theArginusae. 
Callieratidas  fell  in  the  battle.  Callicratidas  was  a  ' 
plain,  blunt  Spartan  of  the  otd  school.  Witness 
bis  answer,  when  asked  what  sort  of  men  the  Ioni- 
an* were  :  **  Bad  freemen,  but  excellent  slaves  " 

Cailidromoj  or  -um  (KaWitponos),  part  of  the 
range  of  Ml  Oeta,  near  Thermopylae. 

CaUifae  iCailiftnus:  Ca/ririy.  a  town  in  Sam-  j 
niam,  perhaps  in  the  territory  of  AUifae. 

Callimachnj  (KaXAifAoxoj).  L  The  Athenian 
polemarch,  commanded  the  right  wing  at  Mara- 
thon, where  he  was  slain,  after  behaving  with 
much  gallantry,  a.  c.  490.  This  is  the  hut  re- 
corded instance  of  the  polemarch  performing  the 
military  duties  which  his  name  implies.— 2.  A 
celebrated  Alexandrine  grammarian  and  poet,  was 
a  native  of  Cvrene  in  Africa,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  Battiadae;  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Bat-  \ 


tiadtsi.  He  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia  and  Euergetes,  and  was 
chief  librarian  of  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria, 
from  about  B.  c  260  until  his  death  about  240 
He  founded  a  celebrated  grammatical  school  at 
Alexandria,  and  among  his  pupils  were  Eratos- 
thenes, Aristophanes  of  Bysantium,  and  Apollonius 
Rhodius.  We  have  no  other  particulars  of  the 
life  of  Callimachus  except  his  enmity  with  his 
former  pupil  Apollonius  Rhodius,  which  is  related 
elsewhere.  [Apollonius,  No.  6.]  He  is  said  to 
have  written  800  works,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  on 
an  infinite  variety  of  subjects,  but  of  these  we 
possess  only  some  of  his  poems,  which  are  charac- 
terized rather  by  labour  and  learning  than  by  real 
poetical  genius.  Hence  Ovid  (Am.  i.  15. 14)  says 
of  Callimachus,  Qua  m  via  ingenio  rum  valet,  arte 
talet.  The  extant  works  of  Callimachus  are  6 
Hymns  in  hexameter  verse,  5  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  1,  on  the  bath  of  Pallas,  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
and  72  Epigrams,  which  belong  to  the  best  speci- 
mens of  this  kind  of  poetry,  and  were  incorporated 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  at  an  early  time.  We 
have  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  elegies,  which 
enjoyed  great  celebrity,  and  were  imitated  by  the 
Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of  whose  imita- 
tions is  the  Dt  Coma  Berenices  of  Catullus.  Of 
the  lost  poems  of  Callimachus  the  most  important 
were,  Afna,  Causes,  an  epic  poem  in  4  books,  on  the 
causes  of  the  various  mythical  stories,  &c,  and  an 
epic  poem  entitled  HtcaU,  the  name  of  an  aged 
woman  who  received  Theseus  hospitably  when  he 
went  out  to  fight  against  the  Marathonian  bull. 
—  Editions.  By  Spnnheim,  Ultrej.  1697.  re-edited 
by  Ernesti,  Lugd.  Batav.  1761  ;  by  Blomfield, 
Lond  1815;  by  Volrer,  Lips.  1817.  — 3.  An 
architect  and  statuary,  of  uncertain  country,  who  is 
said  to  have  invented  the  Corinthian  column,  and 
who  must  have  lived  before  b.  c  396.  He  was  so 
anxious  to  give  his  works  the  last  touch  of  perfec- 
tion that  he  lost  the  grand  and  sublime  ;  whence 
Dionvsius  compares  him  to  the  orator  Lysias.  Cal- 
limachus was  never  satisfied  with  himself,  and 
therefore  received  the  epithet  *reun{'OT«x''o*»  which 
Pliny  interprets  as  calumniator  sat. 

Calllmedon  (KaAA/ciecW),  one  of  the  orators  at 
Athens  in  the  Macedonian  interest,  and  a  friend 
of  Phocion,  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athe 
nians  in  his  absence,  B.C.  317. 

Callinlcna  Seleucus.  [Sklbuccs.] 

CalUnus  (KaAAlVoO,  of  Ephesus,  the  earliest 
Greek  elegiac  poet,  probably  flourished  about  B.  c 
700.  Only  one  of  his  elegies  is  extant,  consisting 
of  21  lines,  in  which  he  exhorts  his  countrymen  to 
courage  and  perseverance  against  their  enemies. 
Printed  in  Bergk's  Poetae  Lyrid  Graeci,  p.  303. 

Calliope.  [Mt-SAB.] 

CallidpS  (KoAAioVn),  a  considerable  city  in  the 
W.  of  Parthia,  founded,  or  else  enlarged,  by 
Selencus  Nicator. 

Calllphon  (  KaAA«p«i>).  a  Greek  philosopher, 
and  probably  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  is  condemned 
by  Cicero  as  making  the  chief  good  of  man  to  con- 
sist in  an  union  of  virtue  (honestas)  and  bodily 
pleasure  (r|ooi^,  voluntas). 

CallipdUa  (KaAAfiroAij :  KaAAnroAfnjt).  L 
(GoMipoli)%  a  Greek  town  on  the  Tarentine  gulf  in 
Calabria.  —  2.  A  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily 
not  far  from  Aetna.  — 3.  (GuUipoli),  a  town  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  opposite  Lampsacus. —4, 
A  town  in  Aetolia    See  Callium. 
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Oallippldei  (KoAA»wirf8n»),  of  Athens,  a  cele- 
brated tragic  actor,  a  contemporary  of  Alcibiadea 
and  Agesilaus. 

Oallippni  (KdAAtmroi).  1.  An  Athenian,  ac- 
companied Dion  to  Syracuse,  where  he  murdered 
the  latter  B.  c.  353.  Callippua  now  usurped  the 
government  of  Syracuse,  but  was  expelled  the  city 
at  the  end  of  13  months,  and  after  wandering 
about  Sicily  with  his  mercenaries  was  at  length 
put  to  death  by  his  own  friends.  —  8.  An  astrono- 
mer of  Cyxicus,  came  to  Athena,  where  he  assisted 
Aristotle  in  rectifying  and  completing  the  disco- 
reries  of  Eudoxus.  Callippus  in  rented  the  period 
ar  cycle  of  76  years,  called  after  him  the  CalUppic, 
which  commenced  B.  C  330. 

Oallirrhfie(Xa\A*#<$i)).  L  Daughter  of  Oceanus, 
wife  of  Chrysaor,  and  mother  of  Geryones  and 
Echidna.  —  8.  Daughter  of  Achelous  and  wife  of 
Alemaeon,  induced  her  husband  to  procure  her  the 
peplus  and  necklace  of  Harmonia,  by  which  she 
caused  his  death.  [Alcmabon.]  — 8.  Daughter 
of  Scamander,  wife  of  Tros,  and  mother  of  Has 
and  Ganvmedes. 

Callirrhde  (KaAA<^d>),  afterwards  called  En- 
neacrunuj  f  Ef^dxpovroj)  or  the  "  Nine  Springs,** 
because  its  water  was  distributed  by  9  pipes,  was 
the  most  celebrated  well  in  Athens,  and  still  re- 
tains its  ancient  name  Qillirrhot.  It  was  situated 
in  the  S.  E,  extremity  of  the  city  between  the 
Olympicum  and  the  Ilissus. 

Callisthenes  (KaAA<e*d<Vi»t),  of  Olynthus,  a 
relation  and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia.  In  his  intercourse 
with  Alexander  he  was  arrogant  and  bold,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  independ- 
ence. He  expressed  his  indignation  at  Alexander's 
adoption  of  Oriental  customs,  and  especially  at  the 
requirement  of  the  ceremony  of  adoration.  He 
thus  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  king, 
that  he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to  the  plot  of 
Hermolaus  to  assassinate  Alexander ;  and  after 
being  kept  in  chains  for  7  months,  was  either  put 
to  death  or  died  of  disease.  Callisthenes  wrote  an 
account  of  Alexander's  expedition  ;  a  history  of 
Greece,  in  1 0  books,  from  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
to  the  seizure  of  the  Delphic  temple  by  Philome- 
lus  (a.  c  887 — 357)  ;  and  other  works,  all  of 
which  have  perished. 

CallistO  (KoAA«rrJ),an  Arcadian  nymph,  be  ice 
called  Nonacrlna  virgo  (Ov.  Met.  ii.  409)  from  No- 
nacris,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  was  daughter  either 
of  Lycaon  or  of  Nycteus  or  of  i.  eteus,  and  a  compa- 
nion of  Artemis  in  the  chase.  She  was  beloved  by 
Zeus,  who  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear  that 
Hera  might  not  become  acquainted  with  the 
amour.  But  Hera  learnt  the  truth,  and  caused 
Artemis  to  slay  Callisto  during  the  chase.  Zeus 
placed  Callisto  among  the  stars  under  the  name  of 
Ardot,  or  the  Bear.  Arc  as  was  her  son  by  Zeus. 
At  cording  to  Ovid  Jupiter  (Zeus)  overcame  the 
virtue  of  Callisto  by  assuming  the  form  of  Arte- 
mis ;  Juno  (Hera)  then  metamorphosed  Callisto 
into  a  bear ;  and  when  Areas  during  the  chase 
was  on  the  point  of  killing  his  mother  Jupiter 
placed  both  among  the  stars.  [Arctos.] —  Ac- 
cording to  a  modern  scholar  Callisto  is  merely  ano- 
ther form  of  Calliste,  a  surname  of  Artemis  and  she 
is  therefore  the  same  as  this  goddess.  The  she- 
bear  was  the  symbol  of  the  Arcadian  Artemis. 

Caiiistratia  (KaXAiarpar/a),  a  town  b  Paphla- 
fonia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxme. 


CALVENTIUS. 

CalliatrfttUI  (KaXAlarparos).  1.  An  Athenian 
orator,  son  of  Calibrates  of  Aphidna.  His  oratory 
was  greatly  admired  by  Demosthenes,  and  his 
speech  on  the  affair  of  Oropus,  a.  c.  366.  is  said  to 
have  excited  the  emulation  of  Demosthenes,  and 
to  have  caused  the  latter  to  devote  himself  to  ora- 
tory. After  taking  an  active  part  in  public  affairs 
generally  in  favour  of  Sparta,  Callistratus  «» 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians  in  361, 
and  went  into  banishment  to  Methone  in  Mace- 
donia. He  ultimately  returned  to  Athena,  and 
was  put  to  death.  During  his  exile  he  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  city  of  Datum,  afterwards  Phi- 
lippi.  —  8.  A  Greek  grammarian,  and  a  disciple  of 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  —  8.  A  Roman  jurist, 
frequently  cited  in  the  Digest,  wrote  at  least  as 
late  as  the  reign  (a.  d.  198—211)  of  Severaa  and 
Antoninus  (i.  a.  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla). 

Calliltua,  0.  Julius,  a  freed  man  of  Caligula, 
possessed  great  influence  in  the  reigns  of  Caligula 
and  Claudius,  and  is  the  person  to  whom  the 
physician  Scriboniiis  Largus  dedicates  his  work. 

CalUum  (KdAAier :  KnAWi),  called  Callipolii 
by  Livy  (xxxvi.  30),  a  town  in  Aetolia  in  the 
valley  of  the  Spercheus,  S.W.  of  Hypata. 

Callixenua  (KoAAf|«roi),  the  leader  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Athenian  generals  who  had  con- 
quered at  Arginusae,  B.  c  406.  Not  long  after 
the  execution  of  the  generals,  the  Athenians  re- 
pented of  their  unjust  sentence,  and  decreed  the 
institution  of  criminal  accusations  against  Callixe- 
nua, but  he  escaped  from  Athens.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy,  403,  Callixenus  took  advantage 
of  the  general  amnesty,  and  returned  to  Athena,  bot 
no  man  would  give  him  either  water  or  light  for  his 
6re,  and  be  perished  miserably  of  hunger. 

Callon  (KdAAtfr).  *-  An  artist  of  Aegma, 
flourished  b.c.  516.  —  8.  An  artist  of  Elis,  lived 
before  ac.  436. 

Color.  1.  A  river  in  Samniura,  flows  past  Be- 
neventum  and  falls  into  the  Vulturnus.  —  8.  (Os- 
lon\  a  river  in  Lucania,  falls  into  the  Silarus. 

Calpd  (KdAwt) :  G&rallrr),  a  mountain  in  the  S, 
of  Spain  on  the  Straits  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean.  This  and  M.  Ahyla  opposite  to  it 
on  the  African  coast,  were  called  the  Colmmms  r/ 
Hercules.  [ABYLA.] 

Calpe  (KdAwn:  Kirpth\  a  river,  promontory, 
and  town  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  between  the 
rivers  Psilis  and  Sangarius. 

Calpurnla,  daughter  of  L.  Calpurnius  Pis©, 
consul  b.  c  58,  and  last  wife  of  the  dictator  Caesar, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  59.  The  reports  re- 
specting the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life  filled 
Calpurnia  with  the  liveliest  apprehensions  ;  she  in 
vain  entreated  her  husband  not  to  leave  home  on 
the  Ides  of  March,  44. 

Calpurnla  Gens,  plebeian,  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended from  Calpus,  a  son  of  Noma.  It  w%s 
divided  into  the  families  of  Bkstia,  Bibultjs, 
Flamma,  and  Piao. 

T.  Calpurnius  Siculua,  the  author  of 11  Ec- 
logues in  Latin  verse,  which  are  close  imitations 
of  Virgil,  perhaps  lived  about  A.  d.  290.  —  J&ii- 
timu.  In  the  Poetae  J^atimi  Mimores  of  Wemsdorff; 
and  by  Glaeser,  Gotting.  1842. 

Calva,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Rome,  probably 
in  honour  of  the  Roman  women,  who  are  and, 
during  the  war  with  the  Gauls,  to  have  cut  off 
their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making  bow-etrings. 

Calventlus,  an  Inmbrian  Gaul,  of  the  town  of 
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CALVIN  US. 

Placenta,  whose  daughter  married  L.  Pita,  the 
father  of  L.  Piso  Caesoninus,  consul  a  c  68.  In 
hi*  speech  against  the  Utter,  Cicero  upbraids  him 
with  the  low  origin  of  his  mother,  and  calls  him 
CiiffwtiMtu  Stwiplimtttutui  Cultvnttus. 

Calvinua,  Domltlua.  L  Cn.,  cnrule  aedile, 
&  c.  2U9,  consul  '285,  and  dictator  and  censor  280. 
In  his  consulship  he,  together  with  his  colleague 
Dofabella,  defeated  the  Gauls  and  Etruscans,  and 
hence  received  the  surname  Maxim  us.  —  2.  Cn., 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  59,  when  he  supported  Bibu- 
lus  against  Caesar,  praetor  56,  and  consul  53, 
through  the  influence  of  Pompey.  In  the  civil 
war  be  joined  Caesar.  In  49  he  fought  under 
Curio  in  Africa  ;  and  in  48  he  fought  under  Caesar 
in  Greece,  and  commanded  the  centre  of  Caesar's 
army  at  the  battle  of  P  hartal  ia.  In  47  he  had  the 
command  of  Asia,  and  in  46  he  fought  in  Africa 
against  the  Poropeian  party.  After  Caesar's  death 
(44)  he  fought  under  Octavian  and  Antony  against 
the  republicans.  In  40  he  was  consul  a  2nd  time, 
and  in  39  went  as  proconsul  to  Spain,  where  he 
defeated  the  revolted  Cerretani. 

CalTinna,  L.  Sextlna,  consul  a  c.  124,  defeated 
the  Saliuvii  and  other  people  in  Transalpine  Gaul, 
and  in  123  founded  the  colony  of  Aquae  Seztiae 
(Air}. 

Calrinus,  T.  Veturltu,  twice  consul,  a  c  334 
and  321.  In  his  second  consulship  he  and  his 
colleague  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  were  defeated  by 
the  Sabines  at  Caudium.  For  details  see  ALBI- 
vi's,  No.  3. 

CsJvislua  Sablnus.  [Sabinu*.] 

Caivus,  Liclnlua.  [Licinius.] 

Calycadnu*  {KakuitaSrot).  L  (GKuk  Sooyoo), 
a  considerable  river  of  Cilicia  Tracheia,  navigable 
as  far  up  as  Seleucia,— 2.  The  promontory  of  this 
name,  mentioned  by  Polybius  (xxii.  26)  and  Livy 
(xxxviii.  38),  appears  to  tw  the  same  aa  Ankmt- 
aicn. 

CaJydnae  (KaXiivai  tnja-w).  L  Two  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Troas,  between  Tenedos 
and  the  Prom.  Lectum.  —  2.  A  group  of  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Caria,  N.W.  of  Cos,  belonging  to 
tbe  Sporades.  The  largest  of  them  was  called 
Calvdna.  and  afterwards  Calymna  (now  Kalimno). 

Calydon  (KoAiAwr:  KoAoMriot),  an  ancient 
town  of  Aetoiia  on  tbe  Evenus  in  the  land  of  the 
Curetes,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aetolus  or 
his  son  Calydon.  The  surrounding  country  pro- 
duced wine,  oil,  and  corn  ;  and  in  the  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood  took  place  the  celebrated 
hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  The  inhabitants 
were  removed  by  Augustus  to  NicoPOLia. 

Calymna.  [  Calvdna  i.] 

Calynda  (KeUvroa :  KaAvr3«$j),  a  city  of  Caria, 
E.  of  Caunus,  and  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  from 
the  sea.  The  Calyndiana  formed  a  part  of  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes,  under  their  king  Damasithymus : 
afterwards  they  were  subject  to  the  Caunians ;  and 
both  cities  were  added  by  the  Romans  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Rhodes. 

Calypso  (KoAv^sf),  daughter  of  Ocean ns  and 
Tethys,  or  of  Nereus,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of 
Atlas,  nan  a  nymph  inhabiting  the  island  of  Ogygia, 
•n  which  Uiysses  was  shipwrecked.  Calypso  loved 
the  unfortunate  hero,  and  promised  him  immor- 
tality if  he  would  remain  with  her.  Ulysses  re- 
fused, and  after  she  had  detained  him  7  years,  the 
gods  compel  ed  her  to  allow  him  to  continue  his 
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Camalodfinnm  (Colchester),  the  capital  of  the 
Trinobantes  in  Britain,  and  the  first  Roman  co- 
lony in  the  island,  founded  by  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, A.  D.  43. 

Camarilla  (Kafxdptva :  KauapiKcuor:  Canurma), 
a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hippari*,  founded  by  Syracuse,  ac  599.  It 
was  several  times  destroyed  by  Syracuse ;  and  in 
the  1st  Punic  war  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans, 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves.  Scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town  remain.  In  the 
neighbourhood  was  a  marsh,  which  the  inhabitants 
drained  contrary  to  the  command  of  an  oracle,  and 
thus  opened  a  way  to  their  enemies  to  take  the 
town :  hence  arose  the  proverb  M  «'"<'  Katiafflrew 
ne  moveas  Camarinam. 

Cambftni  Montes,  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate Macedonia  and  Thesealy. 

Cambysent  (Ka/iSvmjK*)),  a  district  of  Armenis 
Major,  on  the  borders  of  Iberia  and  Colchis. 

Cambyses  (Kapffcrnt).  L  Father  of  Ctros 
the  Great.  —  2.  Second  king  of  Persia,  succeeded 
his  father  Cyrus,  and  reigned  ac.  529 — 522.  In 
525  be  conquered  Egypt ;  but  an  army  which  he 
sent  against  the  Ammonians  perished  in  the  sands, 
and  the  forces,  which  he  led  in  person  against  the 
Aethiopians  S  of  Egypt,  were  compelled  by  failure 
of  provisions  to  return.  On  his  return  to  Memphis 
he  treated  the  Egyptians  with  great  cruelty  ;  he 
insulted  their  religion,  and  slew  their  god  Apis 
with  his  own  hands.  He  also  acted  tyrannically 
towards  his  own  family  and  the  Persians  in  ge- 
neral. He  caused  bis  own  brother  Smerdis  to  be 
murdered ;  but  a  Magian  personated  the  deceased 
prince,  and  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne.  [Smkr- 
dis.J  Cambyses  forthwith  set  out  from  Egypt 
against  this  pretender,  but  died  in  Syria,  at  a  place 
named  Ecbatana,  of  an  accidental  around  in  the 
thigh,  522. 

Cambyses  (Kcyift/crni).  L  (/ora),  a  river  of 
Iberia  and  Albania,  which,  after  uniting  with  the 
Alazon  (A lawn),  falls  into  the  Cyrus.  — 2.  A 
small  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the  Caspian  be* 
tween  the  A  raxes  and  the  Amardus. 

Camenae  (not  Camoenae ),  also  called  Casmmar, 
Carmenae.  The  name  is  connected  with  carmen,  a 
"  prophecy.**  The  Camenae  accordingly  were  pro- 
phetic nymphs,  and  they  belonged  to  the  religion  of 
ancient  lta]y,altbough  later  traditions  represent  tbeit 
worship  as  introduced  into  Italy  from  Arcadia,  and 
some  accounts  identify  them  with  the  Muses.  The 
most  important  of  these  goddesses  was  Carmen ta 
or  Carmen tis,  who  had  a  temple  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  and  altars  near  the  porta  Carmen- 
talis.  Respecting  her  festival  see  DicL  of  Art. 
art.  Carmentalia.  The  traditions  which  assigned 
a  Greek  origin  to  her  worship,  state  that  her  ori- 
ginal name  was  Nicostrate,  and  that  she  was  tbe 
mother  of  Evandsr  by  Hermes,  with  whom  she 
fled  to  Italy. 

Camerla  (Camerinus),  an  ancient  town  of  Lsv 
tiura*  conquered  by  Tarqninius  Priscus. 

Camerlnum  or  (Jamarinum,  more  anciently 
Camera  (Caroertes  :  Camtrimo\  a  town  in  Umbria 
on  the  borders  of  Picenum,  an  ally  of  the  Romans 
against  the  Etruscans,  a  c.  308,  and  also  an  ally 
of  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  subsequently 
a  Roman  colony. 

Camerinus,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Sulpicia  gens,  the  members  of  which  frequently 
held  the  consulship  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic 
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(B.C.  500.  400,  461,  393,  345).  After  B.  c  345 
the  Camerini  disappear  from  history  for  400  years, 
but  they  are  mentioned  again  at  one  of  the  noblest 
Roman  families  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire. 

Camerinus,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary  with 
Ovid,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  capture  of  Troy  by 
Hercules. 

Cam! cui  (KofitKdt:  Keyifxiot),  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Sicani  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  occupied  the  site  of  the  citadel  of 
AnnioKNTUM. 

Camilla,  daughter  of  king  Metabns  of  the  Vol- 
seian  town  of  Privernum,  was  one  of  the  swift- 
footed  servant*  of  Diana,  accustomed  to  the  chase 
and  to  war.  She  assisted  Turn  us  against  Aeneas, 
and  after  slaying  numbers  of  the  Trojans  was  at 
length  killed  by  A  runs. 

Cam  111  us,  Furlua.  1  M.,  one  of  the  great  he- 
roes of  the  Roman  republic.  He  was  censor  a  c. 
403,  in  which  year  Livy  erroneously  places  his 
first  consular  tribunate.  He  was  consular  tribune 
for  the  first  time  in  401,  and  for  the  second  time 
in  398.  In  396  he  was  dictator,  when  he  gained 
a  glorious  victor)*  over  the  Faliscans  and  Fidenates, 
took  Vcii,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  riding  in 
•  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses.  In  394  be  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  third  time,  and  reduced  the 
Fal  i scans.  The  story  of  the  schoolmaster  who  at- 
tempted to  betray  the  town  of  Falcrii  to  Camillus, 
belongs  to  this  campaign.  In  391,  Camillus  was 
accused  of  having  made  an  unfair  distribution  of 
the  booty  of  Veii,  and  went  voluntarily  into  exile 
at  Ardea.  Next  year  (390)  the  Gauls  took  Rome, 
and  laid  siege  to  Ardea.  The  Romans  in  the  Ca- 
pitol recalled  Camillus,  and  appointed  him  dictator 
in  his  absence.  Camillus  hastily  collected  an 
army,  attacked  the  Oauls,  and  defeated  them  com- 
pletely. [Brbnnur.]  His  fellow-citisens  saluted 
him  as  the  Second  Romulus.  In  389  Camillus  was 
dictator  a  third  time,  and  defeated  the  Volscians, 
Aequians,  and  other  nations.  In  386  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  fourth,  in  384  for  the  fifth, 
and  in  381  for  the  sixth  time.  In  368  he  was 
appointed  dictator  a  fourth  time  to  resist  the  roga- 
tions of  C.  Licinins  Stolo.  Next  year,  367,  he 
was  dictator  a  fifth  time,  and  though  80  years  of 
age,  he  completely  defeated  the  Oauls.  He  died 
of  the  pestilence,  365.  Camillus  was  the  great 
general  of  his  age,  and  the  resolute  champion  of 
the  patrician  order.  His  history  has  received 
much  legendary  and  traditional  fable,  and  requires 
a  careful  critical  sifting.  — 2.  8p.,  son  of  No.  1., 
first  praetor  367.  —  3.  L.,  also  son  of  No.  1,  was 
dictator  350  in  order  to  hold  the  comitia,  and 
consul  349,  when  he  defeated  the  Oauls.  — 4.  L., 
son  of  No.  2,  consul  338,  when  he  took  Tibur,  and 
in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  Maenius  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  Latium.  In  325  he  was 
consul  a  second  time.  —  6.  M.,  proconsul  of  Africa 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  defeated  the  Numidian 
Tacfarinas,  A.  D.  1 7.  —  6.  X.,  sumamed  ScRlBoNt- 
anus  consul  A.  D.  32,  under  Tiberius.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  legate 
of  Dalmatia,  where  he  revolted,  but  was  conquered, 
42,  sent  into  exile,  and  died  53. 

Camiros  (KdV"'P°* :  KcuiupfOr),  a  Dorian  town 
en  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Camiros,  son  of  Cercaphus 
and  Cydippe,  and  the  principal  town  in  the  island 
before  the  foundation  of  Rhodes.  It  was  the 
Hrth-plaor  of  the  poet  Pisander. 


CAMPI. 

Camlsa  (Kdfium\  a  fortress  in  Capped  ocia,  23 
Roman  miles  E.  of  Sebaste. 

Camoenae.  [Camrnab.] 

Campania  (Campanus :  Terra  di  Laroro).  a 
district  of  Italy,  the  name  of  which  is  probably 
derived  from  camjms  "  a  plain,"  was  bounded  oa 
the  N.W.  by  Latium,  N.  and  E.  by  Sam ni urn, 
S.  E.  by  Lucania,  and  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea,  It  was  separated  from  Latium  by 
the  river  Liris,  and  from  Lucania  at  a  later  time 
by  the  river  Silarus,  though  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus it  did  not  extend  further  S.  than  the  pro- 
montory of  Minerva.  In  still  earlier  times  the 
A  per  Cumpantu  included  only  the  country  round 
Capua.  The  country  along  the  coast  from  the 
Liris  to  the  Promontory  of  Minerva  is  a  plain 
inclosed  by  the  Apennines  which  sweeps  round  it 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  Campania  is  a  vol- 
canic country,  to  which  circumstance  it  was  mainly 
indebted  for  its  extraordinary  fertility,  for  which 
it  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  above  all  other 
lands.  It  produced  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  every 
kind  of  fruit  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  in 
many  parts  crops  could  be  gathen-d  3  times  in  the 
year.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  softness  of  the  climate,  the  Heat 
of  which  was  tempered  by  the  delicious  btveae*  of 
the  sea,  procured  for  Campania  the  epithet  /-Wic, 
a  name  which  it  justly  deserved.  It  was  the  fa- 
vourite retreat  in  summer  of  the  Roman  noble*, 
whose  villas  studded  a  considerable  part  of  ite 
coast,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BaiAR. 
The  principal  river  was  the  Vulturnus:  the 
minor  rivers  were  the  Liris,  Savo,  Claim's, 
Sbbbthus,  Sarnus,  and  Silarus.  The  chief 
lakes  were  Lucrinus,  Achbrusia,  Avsrnus 
and  Litbrna,  most  of  them  craters  of  extinct 
volcano*. — The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  the  Auson  is  and  Osci  or  Oricu  They 
were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Etruscans, 
who  became  the  masters  of  almost  all  the  country. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans  we  find  3  distinct 
people,  besides  the  Greek  population  of  Cvmam: 

1.  The  Campami,  properly  so  called,  a  mixed  race, 
consisting  of  Etruscans  and  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  dwelling  along  the  coast  from  Si- 
nuessa  to  Pacstnm.  They  were  the  ruling  race : 
their  history  is  given  under  Capua,  their  chief  city. 

2.  Sidicinl,  an  Ausonian  people,  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  country  on  the  borders  of  Samnium.  3.  Pt- 
cbntinj  in  the  S.  E.  of  the  country. 

Camp*  (Kd/*irn),  a  monster  which  guarded  the 
Cyclops  in  Tartarus,  was  killed  by  Zeus  when  he 
wanted  the  assistance  of  the  Cyclops  against  the 
Titans. 

Campi  Lapidei  (weoler  \t9»$ii ;  la  Cra*\ 
44  Plain  of  Stones"  in  the  S.  of  Gaul,  E.  of  the 
Rhone,  near  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  read 
from  Aries  to  Marseilles.  These  stones  were  pro- 
bably deposited  by  the  Rhone  and  the  Druentim 
( Durance),  when  their  course  was  different  from 
what  it  is  at  present.  This  singular  plain  »u 
known  even  to  Aeschylus  who  says  that  Zeus 
rained  down  these  stones  from  heaven  to  assist 
Hercules  in  his  flight  with  the  Ligurians,  after  the 
hero  had  shot  away  all  his  arrows.  A  sweet 
herbage  grows  underneath  and  between  the  stone*, 
and  consequently  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern 
times,  flocks  of  sheep  were  pastured  on  this  plain. 

Campi  Maori  (Mcutpol  Kd>rw),  the  M  Long 
Plains,"  a  tract  of  country  between  Parma  and 
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Modena,  celebrated  for  the  wool  of  it*  sheep. 
There  Appear*  to  have  been  a  place  of  the  saine 
name,  where  annual  meetings  of  the  neighbouring 
people  were  held  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Campi  Raudli.  a  plain  in  the  N.  of  Italy  near 
VereeUa,  where  Manus  and  Catulus  defeated  the 
Cimbri,  B.C.  101. 

Campus  Martius,  the  "  Plain  of  Mara,**  fre- 
quently called  the  Campus  simply,  was  >n  >*» 
widest  signification,  the  open  plain  at  Rome  out- 
side the  city-walls,  lying  between  the  Tiber  and 
the  hills  Capitol  inus,  Quirinal,  and  Pincius ;  but 
it  was  more  usually  used  to  signify  the  N.  W. 
portion  of  the  plain  lying  in  the  bend  of  the  Tiber, 
which  nearly  surrounded  it  on  3  sides.  The  S. 
portion  of  the  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Circus  Flaminius  was  called  CirouB  Flajuinias  or 
Campos  Flaminiua  or  Prata  Flaminia.  The 
Cair.ru*  Martius  is  said  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  Tarquins.  and  to  have  become  the  property 
of  the  state,  and  to  have  been  consecrated  to  Mars 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  Here  the  Roman 
youths  were  accustomed  to  perform  their  gymnas- 
tic and  warlike  exercises,  and  here  the  comitia  of 
the  centuries  were  held.  At  a  later  time  it  was 
surrounded  by  porticoes,  temples,  and  other  public 
buildings.  It  was  included  within  the  city  walls 
by  Aurelian.  —  Some  modem  writers  make  3  divi- 
sions of  the  Campus  Martius,  and  suppose  that 
there  was  a  portion  of  the  plain  lying  between  the 
Campus  Martius  proper  and  the  Circus  Flaminiua, 
called  Campus  Tiberinua  or  Campus  Minor,  but 
this  supposition  dues  not  rest  on  sufficient  evidence . 
The  Campos  Minor  mentioned  by  Catullus  (Iv.  3) 
probably  refers  to  another  Campus  altogether. 
Re»p»-eting  the  other  Campi  see  Roma. 

Canaa  (KoVcu),  a  sea-port  of  Aeolis,  in  Asia 
Minor,  opposite  to  Lesbos. 

Causae"  (Kordsm),  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Ena- 
retew  had  several  children  by  Poseidon.  She  en- 
tertained an  unnatural  lore  for  ber  brother  Maca- 
rc us,  and  on  this  account  was  killed  by  her  own 
father ;  but  according  to  others,  she  put  an  end  to 
her  life. 

Can&chu*  (Kdvaxot).  L  A  Sicyonian  artist, 
flourished  a.  c.  540 — 508,  and  executed,  among 
other  works,  a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius 
at  Miletus,  which  was  carried  to  Ecbatana  by 
Xerxes,  479.-2.  A  Sicyonian  artist,  probably 
grandson  of  the  former,  from  whom  he  is  not  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ancients.  He  and  Patrocles  cast 
the  statues  of  2  Spartans,  who  had  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Aegospotamos,  b.  c.  405. 

Canastrum  or  Canaatraeum  (Kdvcurrpov,  Ka- 
rtuTTpaSov,  sc.  cWparr^pio*',  i|  Kavcurrpalr)  &Kpn  :  C. 
PaiUori\  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  Pal- 
lere  in  Macedonia, 

Candaofl  (KaySeucv),  a  queen  of  the  Aethiopians 
of  Meroe",  invaded  Egypt  a.  c  22,  but  was  driven 
back  and  defeated  by  Petronius,  the  Roman  go- 
Temor  of  Egypt.  Her  name  seems  to  have  been 
common  to  all  the  queens  of  Aethiopia. 

Cuxdaules  (KciySaai\i)s\  also  called  Myrsilus, 
last  Heradid  king  of  Lydia,  His  wife  compelled 
Gyces  to  put  ber  husband  to  death,  because  he 
had  exhibited  to  Gyges  her  unveiled  charms. 
Gvges  then  married  the  queen  and  mounted  the 
throne,  a.  C.  716. 

Oaadavia,  CandAvii  Montes,  the  mountains 
separating  lllrricum  from  Macedonia,  across  which 


Candldom  Pr.  (Rot-el-Abiad,  Cap  Bianco), 
N.W.  of  Hippo  Zaritus  on  the  N.  coast  of  Zeugi- 
tana,  in  Africa,  forms  the  W.  headland  of  the 
Sinus  Hipponensis. 

Canlcula,  [Cams.] 

Canldia,  whose  real  name  was  Gratidia,  was  a 
Neapolitan  courtezan  beloved  by  Horace ;  but  when 
she  deserted  him,  he  revenged  himself  by  holding 
her  up  to  contempt  as  an  old  sorceress.  (£)W.  6, 
17,  SaL  i.  8.) 

Cantnlas  Gallus.  [Gallus.] 

Caniilax  Rebilna.  [Rebilus.] 

Canis  ( Ki/w*),  the  constellation  of  the  Great 
Dog.  The  most  important  star  in  this  constella- 
tion was  specially  named  Canis  or  Canicula,  and 
also  Slriut.  About  B.  c  400  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirius  at  Athens,  corresponding  with  the  entrance 
of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Leo,  marked  the  hottest 
season  of  the  sea,  and  this  observation  being  taken 
on  trust  by  the  Romans,  without  considering 
whether  it  suited  their  age  and  country,  the  Jjm» 
Caniculares  became  proverbial  among  them,  as  the 
Dog  Dat/r  are  among  ourselves.  —  The  constella- 
tion of  the  Little  Dog  was  called  Procyon  {Upotc&t*»\ 
literally  translated  Ante  eonem,  Antecani^  because 
in  Greece  this  constellation  rises  heliacally  before 
the  Great  Dog.  When  Bootes  was  regarded  as 
Icarius  [Arctos],  Procyon  became  Maera,  the 
dog  of  Icarius. 

ffnnnftft  (Cannensis  :  Cmne\  a  village  in  Apu- 
lia, N.  E.  of  Canusium,  situated  in  an  extensive 
plain  E.  of  the  Aufidus  and  N.  of  the  small  river 
Vergellus,  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
by  Hannibal,  b.  c.  216. 

Canninefates.  [Batavi.] 

Can&bos  or  Canopus  (Kdro*€or  or  Kdwwot), 
according  to  Grecian  story,  the  helmsman  of  Me» 
nelaus,  who  on  his  return  from  Troy  died  in  Egypt, 
and  was  buried  on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Cana- 
bus,  which  derived  its  name  from  him. 

Cindbns  or  Candpus  (KdvwSoj,  Kdvunot:  Kavt+- 
ttrtft:  Ru.  W.  of  Abotdnr),  an  important  city  oo 
the  coast  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  W.-most 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  was  hence  called  the- 
Canopic  Mouth  (to  KavvSttthy  ffiifjut ).  It  was 
120  stadia  (12  ge«g.  miles)  E.  of  Alexandria,  and 
was  (at  least  at  one  time)  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Menela'ites.  It  had  a  great  temple  of  Serapia,  and 
a  considerable  commerce ;  and  its  inhabitants  were 
proverbial  for  their  luxury  (Korarfutyiot).  After 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  city  rapidly 
declined. 

Cantabri,  a  people  in  the  N.  of  Spain.  The 
Romans  originally  gave  this  name  to  all  the  people 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Spain  ;  but  when  they  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  country,  the  name  waa 
restricted  to  the  people  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Asture*  and  on  the  W.  by  the  A  u trigones.  The 
Cantabri  were  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  and 
were  only  subdued  by  Augustus  after  a  struggle 
of  several  year*  ( b.  c  25— 19). 

Cantharus  (KdV0apof),a  statuary  and  embosser 
of  Sicyon,  flourished  about  &  &  268. 

Canthos  (Ko>0©s),  an  Argonaut,  son  of  Cane- 
thus  or  of  Abas  of  Eubsea,  was  slain  in  Libya  by 
Cephalion  or  Csphaurus. 

Cantlum  (Cantii :  Kent),  a  district  of  Britain, 
nearly  the  same  as  the  modern  A'eu*,  but  included 
Londinium. 

Canulelus,  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  &  445, 
proposed  the  law,  esUblishing  connubium,  or  the 
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right  of  intermarrinfre,  between  the  patricians  and 
plebs.  He  alto  proposed  that  the  people  should 
have  the  right  of  choosing  the  consuls  from  either 
the  patricians  or  the  plebs ;  but  this  proposal  was 
oot  carried,  and  it  was  resolved  instead,  that  mili- 
tary tribunes,  with  consular  power,  should  be 
elected  from  either  order  in  place  of  the  consuls. 

Canusium  (Canusinus:  Canosa ),  a  town  in 
Apulia,  on  the  Aufidua,  and  on  the  high  road  from 
Rome  to  Brundusium,  founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, by  Diomede,  whence  the  surrounding  coun- 
try was  called  Campus  Diomedis.  It  was  at  all 
events  a  Greek  colony,  and  both  Greek  and  Chain 
were  spoken  there  in  the  time  of  Horace.  (Canu- 
stat  more  bUingnu,  Hor.  SaL  L  10.  30.)  Canusium 
was  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  but  suffered 
greatly,  like  most  of  the  other  towns  in  the  S.  of 
Italy,  during  the  2nd  Punic  war.  Here  the  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  army  took  refuge  after  their 
defeat  at  Cannae,  B.C.  216.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  mules  and  its  woollen  manufactures,  but  it  had 
a  deficient  supply  of  water.  (Hor.  Sat.  I  5.  91.) 
There  are  still  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  near 
(Jumun. 

CanQtlus,  or  Cannutluj.  L  P.,  a  distinguished 
orator,  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  oration  for 
Cluentius.  —  2.  TL,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  &  c  44, 
a  violent  opponent  of  Antony,  and,  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  triumvirate,  of  Octavian  also.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Perusia,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Octavian,  40. 

Capanett*  (Kenroj'si/f),  son  of  Hipponous  and 
Astvnome  or  Laodice,  and  lather  of  Sthenelus, 
was  one  of  the  7  heroes  who  marched  from  Argos 
against  Thebes.  He  was  struck  by  Zeus  with 
lightning,  as  he  was  sailing  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
because  he  had  dared  to  defy  the  god.  While  his 
body  was  burning,  his  wife  Evadne  leaped  into  the 
flames  and  destroyed  herself. 

Capella,  the  star.  [Capha.] 

Capella,  Martianua  Mineua  Felix,  a  native  of 
Carthage,  probably  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century  of  our  aera.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
work  in  9  books,  composed  in  a  medley  of  prose 
and  various  kinds  of  verse,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Satyra  Menippea  of  Varro.  It  is  a  sort  of  ency- 
clopaedia, and  was  much  esteemed  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  first  two  books,  which  arc  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  rest,  consist  of  an  allegory,  entitled  the 
Nuptials  of  Philology  and  Mercury,  while  in  the 
remaining  7  are  expounded  the  principles  of  the  7 
liberal  arts.  Grammar,  Dialectics,  Rhetoric  Geo- 
metry, Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  and  Music,  in- 
cluding Poetry.  —  Editions.  By  Hugo  Grotius, 
Lugd.  Bat  1599;  and  by  Kopp,'  Francf.  1836. 

Capena  (Capen&s,  -Mis:  Civituco/a,  an  uninha- 
bited hill),  an  ancient  Etruscan  town  founded  by 
and  dependent  on  Veii,  submitted  to  the  Romans 
B.  C  395,  the  year  after  the  conquest  of  Veii,  and 
subsequently  became  a  Roman  municipium.  In  it* 
territory  was  the  celebrated  grove  and  temple  of 
Jernnia  on  the  small  river  Capenaa.  [Fbbonia.] 

Capena  Porta.  [Roma.] 

Gaper,  Flavlua,  a  Roman  grammarian  of  uncer- 
tain date,  whose  works  are  quoted  repeatedly  by 
Priscian,  and  of  whom  we  have  2  short  treatises 
extant:  printed  by  Putsch ius,  Orammat.Latin.Auci. 
Antiuu.y  pp-  2239—2248,  Hanov.  1605. 

Capetns  SUviuB.  [Suvius.] 

Caphareus  ( Ka<pvptii :  Capo  <T  Oro),  a  rocky 
and  dangerous  promontory  on  the  S.  B.  of  Euboea, 


where  the  Greek  fleet  is  said  to  have  been  wrecked 

on  its  return  from  Troy. 

Caphyae  (Kcupvat':  Ka<jW»,  Kafvdnti),  u 
town  in  Arcadia,  N.  W.  of  Orchomenus. 

Caplto,  C.  Atfla*.  L  Tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.  c.  55,  when  he  opposed  the  triumvirs.  —  2.  Sou 
of  No.  1,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist,  was  ap- 
pointed Curator  aquarum  pufJic  i rum  in  A.  A. 
13,  and  held  this  office  till  his  death,  22.  He 
gained  the  favour  of  both  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius by  flattery  and  obsequiousness.  He  wrota 
numerous  legal  works,  which  are  cited  in  the 
Digest  and  elsewhere.  Capilo  and  his  contem- 
porary Labeo  were  reckoned  the  highest  le^al 
authorities  of  their  day,  and  were  the  founders  of 
2  legal  schools,  to  which  most  of  the  great  jurists 
belonged.  The  schools  took  their  respective  names 
from  distinguished  disciples  of  those  jurists.  Tho 
followers  of  Capito  were  called  from  Ma. tori  us 
Sabinus,  Sabimiani ;  and  afterwards  from  Cassius 
Longinus,  Cattiani.  The  followers  of  Labeo  took 
from  Proculu*  the  name  ProcrdtiamL 

Caplto,  C.  Fontelus,  a  friend  of  M.  Antony, 
accompanied  Maecenas  to  Brundisium,  B.  c.  37, 
when  the  latter  was  sent  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5. 
32.)  Capito  remained  with  Antony,  and  went 
with  him  to  the  East. 

C&pitdUntls,  Julius,  one  of  the  Scriptorm  Ifit- 
torkt*  Augusta^  lived  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian 
(a.  d.  284 — 305),  and  wrote  the  lives  of  9  empe- 
rors :  —  1.  Antoninus  Pius,  2.  M.  Aurelius,  3.  L. 
Verus,  4.  Pertinax,  5.  Clodius  Albinus,  6.  Opilius 
Macrinus,  7.  the  2  Maximini,  8.  the  3  Gordiani, 
9.  Maximus  and  Balbinus.  The  best  editions  of 
the  Serif iortt  Historian  Augusta*)  are  by  Solmasius, 
Par.  1620  ;  Schrevelius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1671. 
CSpTtoim.ua,  Manilas.  [Manlius.] 
CipiWlInuj  Mons.  [Capitolium  :  Roma.] 
Capitolinus,  Petilllua,  was,  according  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Horace  (Sat  i.  4.  94),  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol 
(whence  he  was  called  Capitolinus),  and  was  ac- 
cused of  having  stolen  the  crown  of  Jupiter,  but 
was  acquitted  by  the  judge*  in  consequence  of  his 
being  a  friend  of  Augustus.  The  surname  Capi- 
tolinus appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  regular 
family-name  of  the  gens. 
Capitolinus,  Quintlua.  [Quiimtra.] 
Capitolium,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus  at  Rome,  was  situated  on  the  Mons  Ca- 
pitolinus, which  derived  its  name  from  the  temple. 
This  hill  is  in  figure  an  irregular  oblong,  with  two 
more  elevated  summits  at  the  N.  and  S.  ends. 
The  N.  summit,  which  is  somewhat  higher  and 
steeper,  was  the  Arx  or  citadel  of  Rome,  ami  is 
now  occupied  by  the  church  of  Ara  CM  t  while  the 
S.  summit,  which  is  now  covered  in  part  by  the 
Palazzo  CarTarelli,  was  the  site  of  the  Capitoiium. 
The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  called  the  Capi- 
tolium, because  a  human  head  (caput)  was  disco- 
vered in  digging  the  foundations.  The  building  of 
it  was  commenced  by  Tarquinius  Prise  us,  and  it 
was  finished  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  but  wa*  not 
dedicated  till  the  3rd  year  of  the  republic,  a.  c 
507,  by  the  consul  M.  Horatius.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  the  civil  wars,  83,  but  was  rebuilt  by 
Sulla,  and  was  dedicated  by  Q.  Catulus,  69.  It 
was  burnt  down  a  2nd  time  by  the  soldiers  of 
Vitellius,  a.  D.  69,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian  ; 
but  it  was  burnt  down  a  3rd  time  in  the  reign  of 
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Temple  o(  Jupiter  Capitolinui  rcitored.  Pm«e»  144,  l  .:>. 


Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinui.  (From 
ft  Coin  ol  Veapatian.)  I'axca  144,  145. 


Arch  of  Tabularium  on  the  Capltollne  Kill. 
(See  Did.  of  Geo*:rapliyt  Vol.  II.,  p.  770.) 


Supposed  Tarpeian  Rock,  rages  144, 146. 


[Tafacn  }>.  141. 
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TTtua,  80,  and  was  again  rebuilt  by  Domitian  with 
greater  splendour  than  before.  The  Capitol  con- 
tained 3  cells  under  the  same  roof :  the  middle  cell 
«u  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  hence  described  us 
**  media  qui  sedf-t  at- de  Deus"  (Ov.  em  font.  it.  9. 
33),  and  on  either  side  were  the  cells  of  his  attend- 
ant deities,  Juno  and  Minerva.  The  Capitol  was 
one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  at  Rome,  and 
w»*  adorned  as  befitted  the  majesty  of  the  king  of 
the  pods.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  namely, 
200  feet  on  each  tide,  and  waa  approached  by  a 
light  of  100  steps.  The  gates  were  of  bronze, 
•nd  the  ceilings  and  tiles  gilt.  The  gilding  alone 
of  the  building  cost  Domitian  12,000  talents.  In 
the  Capitol  were  kept  the  Sibylline  books.  Here 
the  consuls  upon  entering  on  their  office  offered  sacri- 
fice* and  took  their  vows  ;  and  hither  the  Tictorious 
general,  who  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  was  car- 
ried in  his  triumphal  car  to  return  thanks  to  the 
Father  of  the  gods.  —  Although  the  words  'Arm 
CupituIiHmque  are  properly  used  to  signify  the 
whole  hill,  yet  we  sometimes  find  the  term  Arm 
applied  alone  to  the  whole  hill,  since  the  hill 
iuelf  constituted  a  natural  citadel  to  the  city, 
and  sometimes  the  term  CapitUium  to  the  whole 
hill,  on  account  of  the  importance  and  reverence 
attaching  to  the  temple.  Moreover,  as  the  Capitol 
was  nearly  as  defensible  as  the  Arx,  it  is  sometimes 
called  Arm  Tarpeia  or  Gtpdotma,  but  the  epithet 
Tarpeia  or  Capitolina  is  applied  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Arx  properly  so  called. 

Cappadocia  { KarnSoKia :  KamriSo^  Cappg- 
dox),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  different 
boundaries  wen?  aligned  at  different  times.  Under 
the  Persian  empire  it  included  the  whole  country 
in  atnud  bv  a  people  ol  Syrian  origin,  who  were 
eai.ed  (from  their  complexion)  White  Syrians 
(AfMcoVvpot),  and  also  Cappadoces,  which  appears 
u>  haTe  been  a  word  of  Persian  origin.  Their 
country  seems  to  haTe  embraced  the  whole  N.  £. 
part  of  Asia  Minor  E.  of  the  Halys  and  N.  of  the 
Taurus.  Afterwards  (but  whether  under  the  Per- 
sians or  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  is  a  dis- 
puted point)  the  country  was  divided  into  two 
part*,  which  were  named  respectreely  from  their 
proximity  to  the  Enxine  and  to  the  Taurus,  the  N. 
part  being  called  Cappadocia  ad  Pontum  and  then 
*  imply  Pontus,  the  S.  part  Cappadocia  ad  Tau- 
mia,  and  then  simply  Cappadocia :  the  former  was 
also  called  Cappadocia  Minor  and  the  latter  Cap- 
padocia Major.  Under  the  Persian  Empire,  the 
whole  country  was  goTemed  by  a  line  of  here- 
iiLarv  satraps,  who  traced  their  descent  from 
Anaphaa,  an  Achnemenid,  one  of  the  7  chieftains 
Chat  slew  the  pseudo-SmerdU,  and  who  soon  raised 
themselves  to  the  position  of  tributary  kings.  After 
a  temporary  suspension  of  their  power  during  the 
wars  between  the  successors  of  Alexander,  when 
Ariaxathes  I.  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Perdiccas 
(a.  c  3_*2),  the  kings  of  S.  Cappadocia  (respecting 
the  other  part  see  Pontus)  recovered  their  in- 
depfoderjee  under  Anarathes  II.,  whose  history  and 
that  of  his  successors  will  be  found  uuder  Ariara- 
thbs  and  Ariobarzanbs,  In  a.  D.  17,  Arche- 
lauv  the  last  king,  died  at  Rome,  and  Tiberius 
tuade  Cappadocia  a  Roman  province.  [Arche- 
la\\  No.  6.J  Soon  afterwards  the  districts  of 
Cataonia  and  Melitene,  which  had  before  belonged 
to  Cilicia,  were  added  to  Cappadocia,  and  the  pro- 
vince then  comprised  the  10  praefecturae  of  Meli- 
tene, Cataonia,  Cilicia,  Tyanitis,  Garsauritis,  La. 
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viniasene,  Sargarausene,  Sarnuravene,  Chamanene* 
and  Morimene.  There  were  other  dirisions  under 
the  later  emperors.  Cappadocia  was  a  rough  and 
generally  sterile  mountain  region ;  bordered  by  the 
chains  of  the  Parvaorbs  on  the  N.,  the  Scr- 
DissBS  on  the  E^  and  the  Taurus  on  the  S.,  and 
intersected  by  that  of  the  Anti-TaURUS,  on  the 
side  of  whose  central  mountain.  Arc  a  bur,  stood 
the  capital  Mazaca,aft  Cakaarba  ad  Aroabum. 
Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Halys  and  the  Mblas. 
Its  fine  pastures  supported  abundance  of  good 
horses  and  mules. 

Capp&doz  (Kasiraoof :  Konam),  a  tributary  of 
the  Halys,  rising  in  M.  Lithrus,  in  the  chain  of 
Paryadres,  and  forming  the  N.W.  boundary  of 
Cappadocia,  on  the  side  of  Galatia. 

Capra,  or  Capella  (AtJ),  the  brightest  star  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Auriga,  or  Charioteer,  is  some* 
times  called  Olenia  CaprUa,  because  it  rested  on 
the  shoulder  (ivl  rris  wAcnjv)  of  the  Auriga.  This 
star  was  said  to  have  been  originally  the  nymph  or 
goat  who  nursed  the  infant  Zeus  in  Crete.  [Abo a  ; 
Amalthba.]  Its  heliacal  rising  took  place  soon 
before  the  winter  solstice,  and  thus  it  was  termed 
rit/num  pluviale. 

Caprarla  or  Caprasla.  L  (Capraja),  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Etruria  between  Populonia 
and  the  N.  extremity  of  Corsica,  inhabited  only 
by  wild  goats,  whence  its  name:  called  by  the 
Greeks  KtfiKov.  —  2.  (Cabrera),  a  small  island 
off  the  S.  of  the  Balearis  Major  (Majorca),  dan- 
gerous to  ships.— 3.  See  A  bo  ate*. — 4.  See  Foa- 
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Capriae  (G'«pri),  a  small  island,  9  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, off  Campania,  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Puteoli,  and  2^  miles  from  the  promontory 
ot  Minerva,  from  which  the  island  had  been  separated 
by  an  earthquake.  It  is  composed  of  calcareous 
rocks,  which  rise  to  2  summits,  the  highest  of 
which  is  between  1600  and  1700  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  and  the  climate 
soft  and  genial  According  to  tradition,  it  was 
originally  inhabited  by  the  Teleboae,  but  after- 
wards belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  Neapolis, 
from  whom  Augustus  either  purchased  it  or  ob- 
tained it  in  exchange  for  the  island  Pithecusa. 
Here  Tiberius  lived  the  but  10  years  of  his  reign, 
indulging  in  secret  debauchery,  and  accessible  only 
to  his  creatures.  He  erected  many  magnificent 
buildings  on  the  island,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  Villa  Jovia,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen. 

Caprla  (Koirpla),  a  large  salt  lake  in  Pamphylia, 
near  the  coast,  between  Perge  and  Aspendus. 

Caprioarnua  (Ai'-yd'/Mpwf),  the  GoaJ,  a  sign  of 
the  Zodiac,  between  the  Archer  and  the  Waterman, 
is  said  to  hare  fought  with  Jupiter  against  the 
Titans. 

Caproj  (KaVpof).  h  (Little  Zab),  a  rfrer  of 
Assyria,  rising  in  Mt.  Zagros  (Aft*,  of  Kurdutan)% 
and  flowing  S.W.  into  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Cue- 
nae.  — 2.  A  little  river  of  Phrygia,  rising  at  the 
foot  of  M.  Cadmus,  and  flowing  N.  into  the  Lycus. 

Capaa  (CapsetAnus :  (iku/tuh),  a  strong  and 
ancient  city  in  the  8.W.  of  Bysacena  in  N.  Africa, 
in  a  fertile  oasis,  surrounded  by  a  sandy  desert 
abounding  in  serpents.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed 
by  tradition  to  the  Libyan  Hercules.  In  the  war 
with  Jugurtha,  who  used  it  as  a  treasure-city.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Marius ;  but  it  was  afterwardjl 
rebuilt  and  erected  into  a  colony. 

L 
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Capfia  (Capuanus,  Capuensia,  but  more  com- 
monly Carop&nua :  Capma\  originally  called  Vul- 
turnum,  the  chief  city  of  Campania  after  the  fall 
of  Cvham,  is  said  to  hare  derived  iti  name  from 
Capya.  Capua  was  either  founded  or  coloniied  by 
the  Etruscans,  according  to  some  50  year*  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  it  became  at  an  early 
period  the  moat  prosperous,  wealthy,  and  luxurious 
city  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  In  &  a  420  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  warlike  Samnitea  ;  and  the  popula- 
tion, which  had  alwaya  been  of  a  mixed  nature, 
now  consisted  of  Ausonians,  Oscans,  Etruscans, 
and  Samnites.  At  a  later  time  Capua,  again  at- 
tacked by  the  Samnitea,  placed  itaclf  under  the 
protection  of  Rome,  343.  It  revolted  to  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  21G,  but  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  211,  was  fearfully  punished,  and 
never  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  It  waa  now 
governed  by  a  Praefectua,  who  waa  aent  annually 
to  the  city  from  Rome.  It  received  a  Roman 
colony  by  the  lex  agraria  of  Julius  Caesar,  59,  and 
under  Nero  a  colony  of  veterans  waa  settled  there. 
It  waa  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  barbarians 
who  invaded  Italy.  The  modern  town  of  Capua  is 
built  about  3  miles  from  the  ancient  one,  the  site 
of  which  is  indicated  by  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

Caput  Vada  Prom,  [Brachodks.] 

Capys  (Kctfvt).  L  Son  of  Asaaracus  and  Hie- 
romnemone,  and  father  of  Anchisea.— 2.  A  com- 
panion of  Aeneas,  from  whom  Capua  waa  said  to 
have  derived  its  name. 

CapyB  Silvias.  [Silvius.] 

Cap^tlum  or  Capltlum  (Capizzi),  called  by 
Cicero  Capitina  Civitas,  a  town  in  Sicily  near  ML 
Aetna. 

Car  (Kdp),  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  king  of  Me- 
gara,  from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town  was 
called  Caria. 

Caracalla,  emperor  of  Rome,  a.  d.  211 — 217, 
was  son  of  Septimius  Sererus  and  his  2nd  wife 
Julia  Domna,  and  waa  born  at  Lyons,  a.  i>.  1 88. 
He  was  originally  called  Bassianus  after  hia  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  but  afterwards  M.  Aureiius 
A ntoninus,  which  became  his  legal  name,  and  ap- 
pears on  medals  and  inscriptions.  Caraoalla  w  as 
a  nickname  derived  from  a  long  tunic  worn  by  the 
Gauls,  which  he  adopted  as  hia  favourite  dress 
after  he  became  emperor.  In  1 98  Caracalla,  when 
10  years  old,  waa  declared  Augustus,  bid  in  the 
same  year  accompanied  hia  rather  Sevens  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Parthiana.  He  returned 
with  Severua  to  Rome  in  202,  and  married  Plau- 
tilla,  daughter  of  Plautianus,  the  praetorian  p ree- 
fed In  208  he  went  with  Severua  to  Britain  ;  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  York,  211,  Caracalla 
and  his  brother  Geta  succeeded  to  the  throne,  ac- 
cording to  their  father's  arrangements.  Caracalla's 
first  object  was  to  obtain  the  sole  government  by 
the  murder  of  his  brother  ;  and  after  making  seve- 
ral unsuccessful  attempts  upon  the  life  of  Geta.  he 
at  length  pretended  to  be  reconciled  with  him,  and 
having  thus  thrown  him  off  his  guard,  he  caused 
him  to  be  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  212. 
The  assassination  of  Geta  was  followed  by  the 
execution  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  state,  whom  Caracalla  suspected  of  favouring 
his  brother's  cause:  the  celebrated  jurist  Papinian 
was  one  of  his  victims.  His  cruelties  and  extra- 
vagancies knew  no  bounda  ;  and  after  exhau*ting 
Italy  by  his  extortions,  he  resolved  to  visit  the 
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different  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  became  thm 
scenes  of  fresh  atrocities.    In  214  be  visited  Gaul. 


of  a  campaign  against  the  Alemanni,  he  assumed  the 
surname  Alemunnicut.  In  215  he  went  to  Syria 
and  Egypt ;  his  sojourn  at  Alexandria  was  marked 
by  a  general  slai^hter  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order 
to  a  yen  Re  certain  sarcastic  pleasantries  in  which 
they  had  indulged  against  himself  and  his  mother. 
In  216  he  crossed  the  Euphrates, laid  watte  Meso- 
potamia, and  returned  to  Edessa,  where  he  win- 
tered. Next  year  he  again  took  the  field,  intending 
to  cross  the  Tigris,  but  was  murdered  near  Ede»*» 
by  Macrinus,  the  praetorian  praefect.  Caracal  la 
gave  to  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name 
and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

Caract&cus,  king  of  the  Silures  in  Britain, 
bravely  defended  his  country  against  the  Romans 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  He  was  at  length  de- 
feated by  the  Romans,  and  fled  for  protection  to 
Cartimandua,  queen  of  the  Bri^nntes  ;  but  she  be- 
trayed him  to  the  Romans,  who  carried  him  to 
Rome,  a.  n.  51.  When  brought  before  Claudius, 
he  addressed  the  emperor  in  so  noble  a  manner 
that  the  latter  pardoned  him  and  hia  friends. 

CariUis  or  Car&lea  (Caralitanua :  CagHari\,  the 
chief  town  of  Sardinia,  with  an  excellent  harbour, 
situated  on  the  Sinus  Caralitanua  and  on  a  pro- 
montory of  the  same  name  {Capo  8-  Elia).  It  w  as 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians  ;  under  the  Romans 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  praetor,  and  at  a  1 
period  enjoyed  the  Roman  franchise. 

Caramblf  (Kapastftr  tucpa:  Kertmpt),  a 
montory,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
coast  of  Puphlagonia,  almost  exactly  opposite  the 
Kriu  Metopon  or  S.  promontory  of  the  Chersanesma 
Taurica  (Crimea).  An  imaginary  line  joining  three 
two  headlands  would  make  an  almost  equal  divi- 
sion of  the  Euxine,  which  waa  hence  called  5i5*V« 
b&Kaffaa.  (Soph.  Aniig.  978.) 

Carinas  (Kipowi).  L  Of  Argos,  a  descendant 
of  Hercules,  and  a  brother  of  Phidon,  is  said  to 
have  settled  at  Edessa  in  Macedonia  with  an  Ar- 
give  colony  about  B.  c  750,  and  to  have  become 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Macedonian  kings. 
—8.  Son  of  Philip  and  half-brother  of  Alexander 
the  Great  — 3.  A  general  of  Alexander  the 
Great 

Carauslus,  born  among  the  Menapii  in  Gaul, 
was  entrusted  by  Maximian  with  the  command  of 
the  fleet  which  was  to  protect  the  coasts  of  Gaul 
against  the  ravages  of  the  Franks.  But  Maxi- 
mian, having  become  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  Carausius  in  this  command,  gave  orders  for  the 
execution  of  the  Utter.  Carausius  forthwith  crossed 
over  to  Britain,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus, A.  D.  287.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  subdue  him,  Diocletian  and  Maximian  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  colleague  in  the  empire, mad  be 
continued  to  reign  in  Britain  till  293,  when  f 
murdered  by  his  chief  officer,  Allectus. 

Carbo,  Papbiua.  L  0.,  a  distinguished 
and  a  man  of  great  talents,  but  of  no  principle.  He 
commenced  public  life  as  one  of  the  3  < 
or  triumvirs  for  earning  into  effect  the 
law  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  Hit  tribuneship  of  the  pleba, 
b.  c  131,  was  characterised  by  the  most  vehement 
opposition  to  the  aristocracy  ;  and  he  waa  thought 
even  to  have  murdered  Scipio  African  us,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  aristocratical  party,  129.  But  after 
the  death  of  a  Gracchus  (121),  he 
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the  popular  party,  and  in  Ills  consulship 
(120)  actually  undertook  the  defence  of  Opimiua, 
who  had  murdered  C  Gracchus.  In  119  Carbo 
was  accused  by  L.  Lictnitu  Crassus,  who  brought  a 
c  ha  rye  against  him,  and  as  he  foresaw  his  condem- 
nation, he  pat  an  end  to  his  life.— 8.  Cn.,  consul 
113,  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  near  Noreia,and 
being  afterwards  accused  by  M.  Antonius,  be  put 
an  end!  to  his  own  life.  —  8.  C,  with  the  surname 
Arvina,  son  of  No.  1,  was  a  supporter  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. In  his  tribuneship  (90),  Car  bo  and  hi»  col- 
league, M.  Plautiua  Silvnnus,  carried  a  law  (Lesr 
Papiria  P/asoii),  giving  the  Roman  franchise  to  the 
citizens  of  the  federate  towns.  Carbo  was  murdered 
to  82.  by  the  praetor  Brutus  Ihimasipjius,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  younger  Marina.  [Brutus,  No.  10.) 
—4.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  M;irian  party.  He  was  thrice  consul,  namely, 
in  85,  84,  and  82.  In  82  he  carried  on  war  against 
Sulla  and  his  generals,  but  was  at  length  obliged 
to  abandon  Italy :  be  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  pot  to  death  by  Porapey  at 
Li !v twain,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Carc&ao  (  Cumusfme),  a  town  of  the  Tectosages 
m  Gallia  Narbonensia. 

CaxcatMScerta  (KavKaBiSittpra :  Kartpurt  or 
Diariekr\  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Sophene  in 
Armenia  Major. 

Care  In  UJ  (Kafwriroi).  L  A  comic  poet  and  % 
contemporary  of  Aristophanes  (Nub.  1263.  /'or, 
794).  —2.  A  tragic  poet,  lived  about  b.  c.  380. 

Owrdim^le  ( Kapoa^ A» :  K.ap&oputd'nts).  L 
A  town  in  Messenia,  one  of  the  7  towns  promised 
by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  —  2.  An  island  neai 
or  perhaps  a  town  in  Chios. 

Cardan,  a  Roman  divinity  protecting  the  hinges 
of  doors  (eardo),  was  a  nymph  beloved  by  Janus, 
who  rewarded  her  for  her  favours  by  giving  her 
the  protection  of  the  hinges  of  doors,  and  the  power 
of  preventing  evil  daemons  from  entering  house*, 
Ovid  {FcuL  vi.  101,  seq.)  confounds  this  goddess 
with  Carna. 

Cardia  (Ko^SIa  :  Kapoiaros),  a  town  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  on  the  gulf  of 
Mela*,  founded  by  Miletus  and  Claxomenae,  and 
subsequently  colonised  by  the  Athenians  under  ( 
Miltiadea,  It  was  destroyed  by  Lysimnchus,  who 
built  the  town  of  LysiMACHiA  in  iu  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Cardia  was  the  birth-place  of 
Eumen»>8  and  of  the  historian  Hieronymos. 

Caxdnchi  (Kap&ovxot),  a  powerful  and  warlike 
people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Great  Armenia,  on  the  N.  E. 

of  the  Tigris  valley,  probably  the  same  as 
the  reptveuot  and  Topt%nirol  of  the  late  geographers  j 
and  the  Kurds  of  modern  times.  They  dwelt  in  j 
the  mountains  which  divided  Assyria  on  the 
N.  E.  from  Armenia  (MU.  of  Kurdistan\&nd  were 
never  tboroogbly  subdued  by  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
or  Romans. 

Caresua  (Kdpr)<roi),  a  town  of  the  Troad,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  flowing  into  the 
destroyed  before  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Carta  (I 


Kop),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  its  S.  W.  corner,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
by  the  mountains  Messogis  and  Cadmus,  which 
divided  it  from  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  and  adjacent 
to  Phrygia  and  Lycia  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  It  is 
intersected  by  low  mountain  chains  running  out 
liar  into  the  sea  in  long  promontories,  the  N.-moat 
cf  which  was  called  Mvcale  or  Trogilium  (opposite 
to  Samos ),  the  next  Posidium  (on  which  stood 
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Mileb  s  and  Branch idae),  the  next  is  the  long 
tongue  of  land  terminated  by  the  2  headlands  of 
Zephyrium  and  Termeriuro  (with  Halicarnassus  on 
iu  &  side),  next  the  Cnidian  Chersonesua,  termi- 
nated  by  the  cape  Triopium  and  the  city  of  Cnidus, 
then  the  Rhodian  Chersonesua,  the  S.  point  of 
which  was  willed  Cyn ossein  a,  opposite  to  Rhodes, 
and,  lastly,  Pedalium  or  Artemisium,  forming  the 
YV.  headland  of  the  bay  of  Glaucus.   The  chief 

Slfs  formed  by  these  promontories  were  the 
.  .aeandrian,  between  Trogilium  and  Posidium  ; 
the  I  as* i an,  between  Posidium  and  Zephyrium  ; 
and  the  Ceraunian  or  Dorian,  between  Termerium 
and  Triopium.  The  valleys  between  these  moun- 
tain chains  were  well  watered  and  fertile.  The 
chief  river  was  the  Maeander,  between  the  chains 
of  Messogis  and  Latmus,  to  the  S.  of  which  the 
country  was  watered  by  its  tributaries,  the  Mar- 
syas,  Harpnaus,  and  Mnsynus,  besides  some  streams 
flowing  W.  and  S.  into  the  sea,  the  most  consider- 
able of  which  was  the  Calbis.  (See  the  articles.) 
The  chief  products  of  the  country  were  corn,  wine, 
oil,  and  figs  ;  for  the  last  of  which  Caunua,  on  the 
S.  coast,  was  very  famous.  An  extensive  commerce 
was  carried  on  by  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast. 
—  Even  before  the  great  colonization  of  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  Dorian  settlements  existed  on  the 
Triopian  and  Cnidian  promontories,  and  this  part 
of  Carta,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  received  at  that 
time  other  Dorian  colonies,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  Doris  ;  while  to  the  N.  of  the  Iassian  Gulf, 
the  coast  was  occupied  by  Ionian  colonies,  and 
thus  formed  the  S.  part  of  Ionia.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  rest  of  the  country  were  Carians  (Kopsr),  a 
wide-spread  race  of  the  Indo- Germanic  stock,  nearly 
allied  to  the  Lydians  and  Mysians,  which  appears, 
in  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  know  any  thing, 
to  have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  and  several  islands  of  the  Aegean, 
in  conjunction  with  the  LblkoRS,  from  whom  tht 
Carians  are  not  easily  distinguishable.  The  con- 
nection between  the  Carians,  Lydians,  and  My- 
sians is  attested  by  their  common  worship  of  Zeus 
Garios  at  Mylasa :  the  Carians  had  also  a  common 
sanctuary  of  Zeus  Cbrysaoreos.  —  Their  language 
«  as  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  as  a  barbarian  tongue 
(i.  e.  unintelligible),  though  it  early  received  an 
intermixture  of  Greek.  The  people  were  considered 
mean  and  stupid,  even  for  skives,  —  The  countni' 
waft  governed  by  a  race  of  native  princes,  who 
fixed  their  abode  at  HalicarnaAsus  after  its  exclu- 
sion from  the  Dorian  confederacy.  [Halicar- 
nassus.] These  princes  were  subject  allies  of 
Lydia  and  Persia,  and  some  of  them  rose  to  great 
distinction  in  war  and  peace.  [See  Artemisia, 
Mausolus,  and  Ada.]  After  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  the  S.  portion  of  the  country  became  sub- 
ject to  Rhodes  [Rhodus],  and  the  N.  part  to  the 
kings  of  Pbrgaml's.  Under  the  Romans,  Caria 
formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Asia. 
Carlnae.  [Roma.] 

Carintu,  M.  Aurollus,  the  elder  of  the  2  sons 
of  Cams,  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  go- 
vernment, A.  D.  2U3,  and  remained  in  the  W., 
while  his  father  and  brother  Numerianus  pro- 
ceeded to  the  E.  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Per- 
sians. On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  Carinus  and  Numerianus  succeeded 
to  the  empire.  In  284  Numerianus  was  slain,  and 
('annua  marched  into  M"esia  to  oppose  Diocletian, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor.    A  decisive 
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battle  was  fought  near  Margum,  in  which  Carinus 
gained  the  victory,  but,  in  the  moment  of  triumph, 
he  was  slain  by  tome  of  hii  own  officers,  whose 
wives  he  had  seduced,  285.  Carina  a  was  one  of  the 
moBt  profligate  and  cruel  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Carmana  (Kdpnava :  Kama*,  Ru.),  the  capita] 
of  Carmania  Propria,  3°  long.  E.  of  Persepoli*. 

Carmania  ( Kapuavla :  Kirman),  a  province  of 
tile  ancient  Persian  empire,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Persia,  on  the  N.  by  Parthia,  on  the  E.  by 
Gedrosia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
was  divided  into  2  parts,  C.  Propria  and  C  De- 
serta,  the  former  of  which  was  well  watered  by 
several  small  streams,  and  abounded  in  corn,  wine, 
and  cattle.  The  country  also  yielded  gold,  silver, 
copper,  salt,  and  cinnabar.  The  people  were  akin 
to  the  Persians. 

Carm&nor  (Kapudtmp),  a  Cretan,  said  to  have 
purified  Apollo  and  Artemis,  after  slaying  the 
monster  Python. 

Cannelua,  and  -urn  (KdpunKos :  Jebel-Elyas), 
a  range  of  mountains  in  Palestine,  branching  off, 
on  the  N.  border  of  Samaria,  from  the  central  chain 
(which  extends  S.  and  N.  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean),  and  running  N.  and  N.  W. 
through  the  S.  W.  part  of  Galilee,  till  it  termi- 
nates in  the  promontory  of  the  same  name  (Cape 
Otrmel),  the  height  of  which  is  1200  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean. 
Carmenta,  Carmentis.  [Camxnam  ] 
Canno  (Carmona),  a  fortified  town  in 
Baetica,  N.  E.  of  Hispalia, 

Carua,  a  Roman  divinity,  whose  name  is  pro 
bably  connected  with  euro,  flesh,  for  she  was  re 
garded  as  tho  protector  of  the  physical  well-being 
of  man.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  June  1st, 
and  wan  believed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Brutus 
in  the  first  year  of  the  republic  Ovid  confounds 
this  goddess  withCaRDBA. 

Cameades  (KapMdSrjr),  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Cyrene  about  B.  a  213,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Third  or  New  Academy  at  Athena. 
In  155  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  with  Diogenes  and 
Critolaus,  by  the  Athenians,  to  deprecate  the  fine 
of  500  talents  which  bad  been  imposed  on  the 
Athenians  for  the  destruction  of  Oropue.  At  Rome 
he  attracted  great  notice  from  hie  eloquent  decla- 
mations on  philosophical  subjects,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  first  delivered  his  famous  orations  on  Jus- 
tice. The  lat  oration  was  in  commendation  of  the 
virtue,  and  the  next  day  the  2nd  answered  all  the 
arguments  of  the  1st,  and  showed  that  justice  was 
not  a  virtue,  but  a  matter  of  compact  for  the  main- 
tenance of  civil  society.  Thereupon  Cato  moved 
the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to  his 
school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his  de- 
Car  neades  died  in  129,  at 
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the  age  of  85.  He  was  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  the  Stoiea,  and  maintained  that  neither  our 
sensea  nor  our  understanding  supply  us  with  a  sure 
criterion  of  truth. 

CarsJua  (Kapruos),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  under 
which  he  was  worshipped  by  the  Dorians,  is 
derived  by  some  from  Camus,  a  son  of  Zeua  and 
Lie  to,  and  by  others  from  Camus,  an  Acaroanian 
soothsayer.  The  latter  was  murdered  by  H  ippotbh, 
and  it  was  to  propitiate  Apollo  that  the  Dorians 
introduced  his  worship  under  the  surname  of 
Came  us.  The  festival  of  the  Camia,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  was  one  of  the  great  national  festival*  of 
the  Spartans.  LDiat.  ^  Ant.  t.  v.) 
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Cani,  a  Celtic  people,  dwelling  N.  of  the  Ve- 
tted in  the  Alpes  Carnicae,  [See  p.  40.] 

Carnuntum  ( Kapvovs,  •ovrrot :  Ru.  between 
Deutx.hr  A !  ten  burg  and  PetronsU),  an  ancient  Celtic 
town  in  Upper  Pannonia  on  the  Danube.  E.  of 
Vindobona  ( Vienna),  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
mnnicipium  or  a  colony.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
fortresses  of  the  Romans  on  the  Danube,  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  emperor  M.  Aureliua  during 
his  wars  with  the  Marcnmanni  and  Quadi.  It  was 
the  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube  and 
the  regular  quarters  of  the  Uth  legion.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  the  4th  century,  but 
was  rebuilt  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Hun- 
garians in  the  middle  ages. 

Camus.  [Carnbcs.] 

Carnutes  or  -i,  a  powerful  people  in  Gallia  Lutr- 
dunensis  between  the  Liger  and  Sequana :  their 
capital  was  Gbnabum. 

Carpasla  (Kapwaoia  :  A'ur/xw),  a  town  in  the 
S.  E.  of  Cyprus. 

Carpates,  also  called  Alpes  Baataralcae  (Car- 
pathian  Mountains),  the  mountains  separating 
Dacia  from  Sarmatia. 

Carpathua  (KdpwaBot:  Searpanto),  an  island 
between  Crete  and  Rhodes,  in  the  sea  named  after 
it :  its  chief  towns  were  Posidium  and  Nisyrua. 

Carpetani,  a  powerful  people  in  H  iapania  Tarra- 
conensis,  with  a  fertile  territory  on^the  rivers  Anas 
and  Tagus,  in  the  modern  CattilU  and  Edrema- 
dura  :  their  capital  was  Tolbtum. 

Carpi  or  Carpiani,  a  German  people  between 
the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  Danube. 

Carrae  or  Carrhae  (Ka^eu  :  Haran  or  Charran, 
S.S. :  Harran),  a  city  of  Osroe'ne  in  Mesopotamia, 
not  far  from  Edessa.  It  was  here  that 
met  his  death  after  his  defeat  by  the 
B.C.  58. 

Carrinaa  or  Carinas.   L  C,  one  of  the 

mandera  of  the  Marian  party,  fought  B.C.  83  aiaintt 
Pompey,  and  in  82  against  Sulla  and  his  generals. 
After  the  battle  at  the  Collinc  gate  at  Rome,  in 
which  the  Marian  army  was  defeated,  Carrinas 
took  to  flight,  but  was  seized,  and  put  to  death. 
—2.  C,  son  of  No.  1,  was  sent  by  Caesar,  in  45, 
into  Spain  against  Sext.  Pompeiua,  but  he  did  not 
accomplish  anything.  In  43  he  was  consul,  and 
afterwards  served  as  one  of  the  generals  of  Ocu- 
vian  against  Sext.  Pompeiua  in  Sicily,  in  36,  and 
as  proconsul  in  Gaul  in  31.  —  3.  Secundum,  a 
rhetorician,  expelled  by  Caligula  from  Rome, 
cause  he  had,  by  way  of  exercift 
'.y  rants  in  his  school. 

CarsedU  (Carseolanus:  Cartoli)yn 
Aequi  in  Latium,  colon  ircd  by  the  ~ 
early  period. 

Carsulae  (Carsulanus :  Monte  Gwtnlli),  a  t 
in  Umbna,  originally  of  cousic 
but  afterward*  dec-lined. 

Carteia  (also  called  Carthaea,  Carpia, 
sus :  Crantia\  more  anciently  Tartessua,  a  cele- 
brated town  and  harbour  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  at  the 
bead  of  the  gulf  of  which  M.  Calpe  forms  one  side, 
founded  by  the  Phoenician*,  and  colonized  b.  c 
170  by  4000  Roman  soldiers,  whose  mothers  were 
Spanish  women. 

Cartenna  or  Cartinna  ( Tennex),  a  colony  on  the 
coa*t  of  Mauretania  Caesarieusis  in  N.  Africa, 
founded  by  Augustus. 

Carthaea  (KapBata :  Pole*,  Ru»),a  town  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  island  of  Ceos. 
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Gaitblgo,  Magna  Carthago  (KapxrM*:  Kap- 
X*&6pms,  Carthaginiensis,  Poenus :  Ru.  near  El- 
Matsa.  N.K.  of  Tunis ).  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  stood  in  the  recess 
of  a  large  bay  (Sinus  Carthaginiensis)  enclosed  by 
the  headlands  Apollinis  and  Mercurii  (C.  farina 
and  C./fcws),  in  the  middle  and  N.-most  part  of  ths 
N.coastof  Africa,  in  Lit.  about  36°  65'  N^and  long, 
about  10°  20'  E.  The  coast  of  this  part  of  Africa 
ha*  been  much  altered  by  the  deposits  of  the  river 
Ragradas  and  the  sand  which  is  driven  seawards 
by  the  N.  W.  winds.  In  ancient  times  Carthage 
stood  upon  a  peninsula  surrounded  by  the  sea  on 
all  sides  except  the  W. :  but  now  the  whole  space 
between  the  N.  side  of  this  peninsula  and  the  S 
side  of  the  Apollinis  Pr.  (C.  Farina),  is  filled  up 
and  converted  into  a  marsh  ;  Utica,  which  was  on 
the  sea-shore,  being  left  some  miles  inland  ;  and 
the  course  of  the  Bagradas  itself  being  tnrned  con- 
siderably N.  of  its  original  channel,  so  that,  instead 
of  flowing  about  half-way  between  Utica  and  Car 
thage,  it  now  runs  close  to  the  ruins  of  Utica,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  just  under  C.  Farina.  The  N.  K. 
and  S.  E.  sides  of  the  peninsula  are  still  open  to  the 
sea,  which  has  indeed  rather  encroached  here,  for 
ruins  are  found  under  water.  The  S.  side  of  the 
peninsula  was  formed  by  an  enclosed  bay,  con- 
nected with  the  sea  only  by  a  narrow  opening  (now 
called  the  Goletta,  or,  in  Arabic,  HaJsei-ei-  Waa\ 
L  e.  Throat  of  He  River},  which  still  forms  the 
port  of  Tum»  (anc  Tunes),  which  stands  at  its 
furthest  end  ;  but  it  is  nearly  choked  up  with  the 
deposit  of  the  sewers  of  the  city.  The  circuit  of 
the  old  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at  about  30 
miles :  the  width  of  the  isthmus  is  3  miles  The 
greatest  circumference  of  the  city  itself  wan  pro- 
bably about  15  miles.  The  original  city  appears 
to  have  stood  on  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  peninsula, 
between  Rat  Ghammari  and  Rat  Bonsaid  (C.  Car- 
tbu>e),  where  the  remains  of  cisterns  are  seen  under 
water :  these,  and  the  aqueduct,  whose  ruins  may 
be  traced  for  52  miles  to  Zagkxc-an,  are  the  only 
remains  of  the  old  city.  Its  port,  called  Cothon, 
was  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  peninsula,  where 
a  little  village  (now  inland)  still  retains  the 
name  of  Ei-Marmx,  it.  tie  Port.  The  Roman 
city,  which  was  built  after  the  destruction  of  the 
original  Carthage,  lay  to  the  S.  of  it  —  The  Tyrian 
colony  of  Carthage  was  founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, about  100  years  before  the  building  of 
Rome,  that  is,  about  a.  c  853.  There  were  several 
more  ancient  Phoenician  colonies  along  the  same 
st,  between  2  of  which,  Utica  and  Tunes,  the 
ettlement  was  fixed,  about  27  miles  (Roman) 
from  the  former,  and  10  from  the  latter.  The 
mythical  account  of  its  foundation  is  given  under 
I>i no.  The  part  of  the  city  first  built  was  called, 
in  the  Phoenician  language,  Betzura  or  Bosra,  i.  e. 
•  eujtVe,  which  was  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into 
Byrsa  (Bvpcra),  Le.  a  hide,  and  hence  probably 
arose  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  the  natives 
were  cheated  out  of  the  ground.  As  the  city 
grew,  the  Byrsa  formed  the  citadel :  it  stood  on 
a  low  hQl  ;  but  its  site  can  no  longer  be  identified, 
as  there  are  several  such  hills  within  the  circuit  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  Cothon,  or  Pott,  is  said  to 
have  been  excavated,  and  the  quarter  of  the  city 
adjoining  to  it  built,  40  years  later,  B.  c.  813 
This  Cothon  was  the  inner  harbour,  and  was  used 
for  ships  of  war :  the  outer  harbour,  divided  from 
it  by  s  tongue  of  land  300  feet  wide,  was  the  sta- 
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tion  for  the  merchant  ships.  The  fortifications  of 
the  city  consisted  of  a  single  wall  on  the  side  to- 
wards  the  sea,  where  the  steep  shore  formed  a 
natural  defence,  and  a  triple  wall  of  great  height, 

with  battlements  and  towers,  on  the  land  side  ;  

on  this  side  were  barracks  for  40,000  soldiers,  and 
stables  for  300  elephants  and  4000  horses.  Beyond 
the  fortifications  was  a  large  suburb,  called  Magnra 
or  Magalia,  containing  many  beautiful  gardens  and 
villas.  The  aqueduct  already  mentioned  is  sup- 
I  posed,  on  good  grounds,  to  have  been  built  at  an 
early  period  of  the  existence  of  the  city.  The 
most  remarkable  buildings  mentioned  within  the 
city  were  the  temple  of  the  god  whom  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  identified  with  Aesculapius,  and  that 
of  Apol'0  (Ha*1  or  the  Sun)  in  the  market-plnce. 
The  population  of  Carthage,  at  the  time  of  the  3rd 
Punic  war,  is  stated  at  700,000.  —  The  constitu- 
tion of  Carthage  was  a  municipal  oligarchy,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  Venice.  The  two  chief 
magistrates,  called  Suffetes  (probably  the  same 
word  as  the  Hebrew  Sbophetim,  i.  e.  Judges)  ap- 
pear to  have  been  elected  for  life  ;  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  call  them  kings.  The  generals  and 
foreign  governors  were  usually  quite  distinct  from 
the  suffetes ;  but  the  2  offices  were  sometimes 
united  in  the  same  person.  The  governing  body 
was  a  Senate,  partly  hereditary  and  partly  elective, 
within  which  there  was  a  select  body  of  100  or 
104, called  Gerusia,whose  chief  office  was  to  controul 
the  magistrates,  and  especially  the  generals  returning 
from  foreign  service,  who  might  be  suspected  of  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  tyranny.  The  Gerusia  was 
first  formed  about  h.  c.  400,  when  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Mago  excited  suspicion  ;  and  its  efficacy 
was  shown  in  the  defeat  of  the  attempts  made  by 
Banno  (b.c.  340)  and  Hamilcar  (ac.  306)  to 
arise  the  supreme  power.  Its  members  are  said 
by  Aristotle  to  have  been  elected  by  the  pen  tar- 
eliies,  bodies  of  which  we  have  very  little  inform- 
ation, but  which  appear  to  have  been  committees 
of  five,  chosen  from  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  senate,  and  entrusted  with  the  controul  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  government  Important 
questions,  especially  those  on  which  the  senate  and 
the  suffe  tes  disagreed,  were  referred  to  a  general 
assembly  of  the  citizens  ;  but  concerning  the  mode 
of  proceeding  in  this  assembly,  and  the  extent  of 
its  powers,  we  know  very  little.  It  seems  to  have 
elected  the  magistrates  ;  the  senate  having  either 
the  power  of  previous  nomination  or  of  a  veto,  it  is 
not  clear  which.  The  generals  were  chosen  by 
the  gerusia,  and  approved  by  the  assembly  of  the 
citizens —  The  general  tone  of  social  morality  at 
Carthage  appears  to  have  been  high,  at  least  during 
its  earlier  history  :  there  was  a  censorship  of  public 
morals,  under  the  care  of  the  gerusia  ;  and  all  the 
magistrates  were  required,  during  their  term  of 
office,  to  abstain  from  wine :  the  magistrates  were 
also  unpaid  Their  punishments  were  very  severe, 
and  the  usual  mode  of  inflicting  death  was  by  cru- 
cifixion.—  The  religion  of  Carthage  was  that  of 
tli e  mother  country :  especial  mention  is  made  of 
the  cruel  rites  oft  heir  tutelar  deity  Melcarth  (i.  e. 
kiwi  of  the  city,  no  doubt  the  same  as  Moloch), 
which  were  abolished  by  the  treaty  with  Gelon  of 
Syracuse,  a  c.  480  ;  and  also  of  the  worship  of 
Ashtaroth  and  Astarte,  and  Aesculapius.  —  The 
chief  occupations  of  the  people  were  commerce  and 
agriculture :  in  the  former  they  rivalled  the  mother 
city.  Tyre  ;  and  the  Utter  they  pursued  with  such 
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war  between  Syracuse  and  the  Carthaginian*, 
which  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  bold  strp 


success  that  the  country  around  the  city  was  one  !  strayed  and  himself  killed  in  a  great  battle  under 
of  the  best  cultivated  districts  in  the  ancient  world,  the  walls  of  Hiraera,  in  which  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
ard  a  great  work  on  agriculture,  in  28  books,  was  were  commanded  by  Gelon  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
composed  by  Mago,  a  suffete. —  The  revenues  of  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  fought"  on  the 
the  state  were  derived  from  the  subject  provinces ;  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Salami*.  Their  next 
and  its  army  wag  composed  of  mercenaries  from  attempt  upon  Sicily,  in  B.C.  410,  led  to  a  protracted 
the  neighbouring  country,  among  whom  the  Numi-  war,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty  between  the  Sy ra- 
dian cavalry  were  especially  distinguished.  —  Of  jcusans,  under  Timoleon,  and  the  Carthaginians  l«v 
the  History  of  Carikag*  a  brief  sketch  will  suffice  ;  'which  the  latter  were  confirmed  in  the  possession 
iis  the  most  important  portions  of  it  are  related  in  of  the  W.  part  of  the  island,  as  far  as  the  nv«-i 
the  ordinary  histories  of  Rome.  The  first  colonists  I  Halicua.  From  b.  c.  310—307  there  was  aumh.i 
preserved  the  character  of  peaceful  traders,  and  \ 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  natives  of 
the  country,  to  whom  they  long  continued  to  pay 
a  rent  or  tribute  for  the  ground  on  which  the  city 
was  built.  Gradually,  however,  86  their  commerce 
brought  them  power  and  wealth,  they  were  enabled 
to  reduce  the  natives  of  the  district  round  the  city, 
first  to  the  condition  of  allies,  and  then  to  that  of  tri- 
butaries. Meanwhile,  they  undertook  military  ex- 
peditions at  sea,  and  possessed  themselves,  first  of 
the  small  islands  near  their  own  const,  and  after* 
wards  of  Malta,  and  the  Lipari  and  Balearic  is- 
lands:  they  also  sent  aid  to  Tyre,  when  it  was 
besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (b.  c.  600),  and  took 
part  in  wars  between  the  Etruscans  and  the  Pho- 
caemi  colonies.  On  the  coast  of  Africa  they  founded 
numerous  colonies,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  where  they  met 
the  Greek  colonists  of  Cyrenaica:  the  people  of 
these  colonies  became  intermixed  with  the  Libyans 
around  them,  forming  a  population  who  are  called 
Libyo-  Phoenicians.  In  connection  with  their  com- 
mercial enterprizes,  they  no  doubt  sent  forth  various 
expeditions  of  maritime  discovery  ;  among  which 

we  have  mention  of  2,  which  were  undertaken  [all  her  power.  [Hannibal;  Scipio.]  Her  de- 
during  the  long  peace  which  followed  the  war  with  struction  was  now  only  a  question  of  time,  and. 


taken  by  Agathocles,  who  invaded  the  Carthagi- 
nian territory  in  Africa,  and  thus,  though  unable 
to  maintain  himself  there,  set  an  example  which 
was  followed  a  century  later  by  Scipio,  with  fatal 
results  to  Carthage.  Passing  over  the  wars  with 
Pyrrhus  and  Hjkro,  we  come  to  the  long  struggle 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  known  as  the  Punic 
Wars,  which  are  fully  related  in  the  Histories  of 
Rome.  [See  also  Hamilcar.]  The  first  lasted 
from  B.  c.  265— -242,  and  resulted  in  the  loss  te 
Carthage  of  Sicily  and  the  Lipari  islands.  It  was 
followed  by  a  fierce  contest  of  some  years  between 
Carthage  and  her  disbanded  mercenaries,  which  is 
called  the  Libyan  War,  and  which  was  terminated 
by  Hamilcar  Barcas.  After  a  hollow  peace,  during 
which  the  Romans  openly  violated  the  last  treaty, 
and  the  Carthaginians  conquered  Spain  as  far  as 
the  Iberus  (Ebro),  the  Second  Punic  War,  the 
decisive  contest  between  the  two  rival  states,  which 
were  too  powerful  to  co-exist,  began  with  the  siege 
of  Saguntum  <  B.C. 218)  and  terminated  (b.c.201) 
with  a  peace  by  which  Carthage  was  stripped  of 


Oelon  in  B.  c.  480,  to  explore  the  W.  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Africa  respectively.  The  record  of 
the  latter  expedition,  under  Hanno,  is  still  pre- 
served to  us  in  a  Greek  translation  [Hanno], 


though  she  scrupulously  observed  the  terms  of  the 
last  peace  for  50  years,  in  spite  of  every  provocation 
from  the  Romans  and  their  ally  Masinissa,  the 
king  of  Numidia,  a  pretext  was  at  length  found  for 


from  which  we  learn  that  it  reached  probably  as  a  new  war  (a.  c.  149),  which  lasted  only  3  years. 


far  S.  as  10°  N.  lat,  if  not  further.  The  relations 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  the  interior  of  N.  Africa 
appear  to  have  been  very  extensive,  but  the  coun- 
try actually  subject  to  them,  and  which  formed 
the  true  Carthaginian  territory,  was  limited  to  the 
district  contained  between  the  river  Tusca  (Zain) 
on  the  W.  and  the  lake  and  river  Triton,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  on  the  S-,  correspond- 
ing very  nearly  to  the  modern  regency  of  Tarns ; 
and  even  within  this  territory  there  were  some  an- 
cient Phoenician  colonies,  which,  though  in  alliance 
with  Carthage,  preserved  their  independent  muni- 
cipal government,  such  as  Hippo  Zaritus,  Utica, 
Hadrumetnm,  and  Leptis.  —  The  first  great  deve- 
lopment of  the  power  of  Carthage  for  foreign  con- 
quest was  made  by  Mago  (about  B.C.  550—500), 
who  is  said  to  have  first  established  a  sound  disci- 
pline in  the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  to  have 
freed  the  city  from  the  tribute  which  it  still  paid 
to  the  Libyans.  His  sons,  Hasdrubal  and  Hamil- 
car, reduced  a  part  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where 
the  Carthaginians  founded  the  colonies  of  Caralis 
and  Sulci  ;  and  by  this  time  the  fame  of  Carthage 
had  spread  so  far,  that  Darius  is  said  to  have  sent 
to  ask  her  aid  against  the  Greeks,  which,  however, 
was  refused.  The  Carthaginians,  however,  took 
advantage  of  the  Persian  war  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily,  whither  Hamilcar  was  sent  with  « 
preat  force,  in  n.  c  480,  bat  his  armv  was  de. 


during  which  the  Carthaginians,  driven  to  despair 
by  the  terms  proposed  to  them,  sustained  a  siege 
so  destructive  that,  out  of  700,000  persons,  who 
were  living  ic  the  city  at  its  commencement,  only 
■r.0,0()0  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  The  city  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  remained  in  ruins  f«r  30 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  colony  was  esta- 
blished on  the  old  site  by  the  Gracchi,  which  re- 
mained in  a  feeble  condition  till  the  times  of  Julius 
and  Augustus,  under  whom  a  new  city  was  built 
8.  of  the  former,  on  the  S.  R.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
with  the  name  of  Colonist  Carthago.  It  soon  grew 
so  much  as  to  cover  a  great  part  (if  not  the  whole  >  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Tyrian  city :  it  became  the  first 
city  of  Africa,  and  occupied  an  important  place  in  ec- 
clesiastical as  well  as  in  civil  history.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Vandals  in  a.  D.  439,  retaken  by  Belisaxius 
in  a.  D.  533,  and  destroyed  by  the  Arab  con- 
querors in  a.  n.  698.  —  Respecting  the  territory  of 
Carthage  under  the  Romans,  see  Africa,  No.  2- 

0ArthagoN5va(Kaf>xTj3ii'rJ  via  :  (hrdape*a\ 
a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensia, 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Hasdrubsd, 
B.c.  243,  and  subsequently  conquered  and  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans,  from  which  time  its  full 
name  was.  Colunia  Victrve  Julia  Nora  CarOutpo. 
It  is  situated  on  a  promontory  running  out  into 
the  sea,  and  possesses  one  of  the  finest  harbours  hi 
the  world-  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  was  a 
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•maTl  island  called  Scombraria,  from  the  great 
nerober  of  Kombri  or  mackerel  caught  here,  from 
which  rach  famous  pickle  was  made.  In  ancient 
times  Carthago  Nova  was  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant eitiea  in  all  Spain  ;  it*  population  was  nume- 
rous, its  trade  flourishing,  and  its  temples  and 
other  public  buildings  handsome  and  imposing.  It 
was,  together  with  Tarnuo,  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  governor  of  the  province.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  valuable  silver  mines  ;  and  the 
country  produced  an  immense  quantity  of  Sparium 

Spartaria,  and  the  country  was  called  Campus 
UpartanuM. 

Carura  (t«\  Kapovpd:  Sari&vi),  a  Phrygian 
city,  in  the  territory  of  Caria,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Maeander,  celebrated  for  its  hot  springs  and  its 
temple  of  Men  Carus. 

Carus,  X.  Aurdus,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  282 
— 283,  probably  born  at  Narbo  in  Gaul,  was  prae- 
fectus  praetorio  under  Probus,  and  on  the  murder  of 
the  latter  was  elected  emperor.  After  defeating 
the  Sormatians,  Carus  invaded  the  Persian  domi- 
nions, took  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  push  bis  conquests  beyond  the  Tigris, 
when  he  was  struck  dead  by  lightning,  towards 
the  close  of  283.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons 
CaaxNUS  and  Numirianus.  Carus  was  a  vic- 
torious general  and  able  ruler. 

CarUsa  (rf  Kapovtra :  Kerzeh),  a  city  an  the  coast 
of  Paphlagonia,  8.  of  Sinope. 

Carventum,  a  town  of  the  Volsci,  to  which  the 
Carventana  Arx  mentioned  by  Livy  belonged,  a 
town  of  the  Volsci  between  Sigma  and  the  sources 
of  the  Trerus. 

Carvillns  Maxlmus.  1.  Bp.,  twice  consul,  a  c. 
293  and  273,  both  times  with  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
In  their  first  consulship  they  gained  brilliant  vic- 
tories over  the  Samnites,  and  in  their  second  they 
brought  the  Samnite  war  to  a  close.  2.  8p>,  son 
of  the  preceding,  twice  consul,  234  and  228,  was 
alive  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216,  after  which  he 
proposed  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  from 
the  Latins.  This  Carvilius  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  at  Rome  who  divorced  his  wife. 

CarjFae  (Kapvcu  -.  Kapud-rnf,  fern.  KapwiTtr),  a 
town  in  Laconia  Dear  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  territory  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia.  It  possessed  a  temple  of  Artemis  Caryatis, 
and  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  this  goddess 
was  celebrated  here  by  the  Lacedaemonian  maidens 
with  national  dances.  Respecting  the  female  figures 
in  architecture  called  Caryatides,  see  Diet,  of 
AuL  *•>. 

Caryanda  (rh  Kap6e»9a :  K.apiKw$*6s :  Kara- 
koym)i  a  city  of  Caria,  on  a  little  island,  once  pro- 
bably united  with  the  mainland,  at  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  on  which  Halicamassus 
stood.  It  once  belonged  to  the  Ionian  league ;  and 
H  was  the  birthplace  of  the  geographer  Scylax. 

Caryita*  [Canvas.] 

Carystlus  (Ka/>  mttioi),  a  Greek  grammarian  of 
Pergamua,  lived  about  &c.  120,  and  wrote  nume- 
rous works,  all  of  which  are  lost. 

Carystuj  {KtLpvavoi  •.  Kapbmos :  Karysto  or 
Castel  Rosso),  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Euboea,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Oche,  founded  by  Dryopes  ; 
called,  according  to  tradition,  after  Carystus,  son  of 
Chiron.  In  the  neighbourhood  was  excellent  mar- 
ble, which  was  exported  in  large  quantities  ;  and 
the  mineral,  called  Asbestos,  was  also  found  here. 
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Casca,  P.  BervMun,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  n.c 
44,  was  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Caesar,  and 
aimed  the  first  stroke  at  his  assassination.  He 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42\  and  died 
shortly  afterwards.  —  C.  Casca,  the  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  also  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Caesar. 

CascelUufl,  A.,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist  (Hor. 
Ar.  Poet.  371),  contemporary  with  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  was  a  man  of  stern  republican  principles, 
and  spoke  freely  against  the  proscriptions  of  the 
triumvirs. 

CaaUinum  (Casilinas,  -atis),  a  town  in  Cam- 
pania on  the  Vulturous,  and  on  the  same  site  as 
the  modern  Capua,  celebrated  for  its  heroic  defence 
against  Hannibal  B.C.  216.  It  received  Roman 
colonists  by  the  Lex  Julia,  but  had  greatly  de- 
clined in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Caalnum  (Casinas,  -atis :  5.  Gtrmano),  a  town 
in  Latium  on  the  river  Casinos,  and  on  the  Via 
Latin  a  near  the  borders  of  Campania  ;  colonized 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars  ;  subsequently 
a  municipium  ;  its  citadel  containing  a  temple  of 
Apollo  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  celebrated 
convent  Monte  Cassino:  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre are  found  at  S.  Gerraano. 

Caaiotia.  [CasiuaJ 

O&jdus.  1.  (Rat  Ka$aroun\  a  mountain  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  E.  of  Pelusium,  with  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  on  its  summit  Here  also  was  the  grave  of 
Pompey.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  land 
side,  on  the  high  road  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  stood 
the  town  of  Casium  (KatUk).  The  surrounding 
district  was  called  Casiotis.— 2.  (Jebtl  Okmh\  a 
mountain  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  S.  of  Antioch  and 
the  Orontes,  5318  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  name  of  Caeiotis  was  applied  to  the  district  on 
the  coast  S.  of  Casio*,  as  far  as  the  N.  border  of 
Phoenicia. 

Caxmena,  -ae  (KooTteVif,  Herod.:  KaaitcVat, 
Thuc. :  Kaffntrtuos),  a  town  in  Sicily,  founded  by 
Syracuse  about  B.  c.  643. 

Casperla  or  Casperula,  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
N.W.  of  Cures,  on  the  river  Himella  {Aipray, 

Casplae  Portae  or  Pylae  (Kdcnruu  mjAeu,  i.  e. 
the  Caspian  Gates),  the  principal  pass  from  Media 
into  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  through  the  Caspn 
Montis,  was  a  deep  ravine,  made  practicable  by 
art,  but  still  SO  narrow  that  there  was  only  room 
for  a  single  waggon  to  pass  between  the  lofty  over- 
banging  walls  of  rock,  from  the  sides  of  which  a 
constant  drip  of  salt  water  fell  upon  the  road.  The 
Persians  erected  iron  gates  across  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  pass,  and  maintained  a  guard  for  its 
defence.  This  pass  was  near  the  ancient  Rhagae 
or  Arsacia ;  but  there  were  other  passes  through 
the  mountains  round  the  Caspian,  which  are  called 
by  the  same  name,  especially  that  on  the  W.  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  through  the  Caucasus  near  Derbent, 
which  was  usually  called  Albaniae  or  Cauctuiae 
Portae.  The  Caspian  gates,  being  the  most  im- 
portant pass  from  Western  to  Central  Asia,  were" 
regarded  by  many  of  the  ancients  as  a  sort  of 
central  point,  common  to  the  boundaries  between 
W.  and  E.  Asia  and  N.  and  S.  Asia ;  and  die 
tances  were  reckoned  from  them. 

Caapli  (KoVwkw),  the  name  of  certain  Scythian 
tribes  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  used  rather  loosely 
by  the  ancient  geographers.  '  The  Caspii  of  Straba 
are  on  the  W.  side  of  the  sea,  and  their  country, 
Caspiane,  forms  a  part  of  Albania.  Those  of  Hero- 
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dotaa  tuid  Ptolemy  are  in  the  E.  of  Media,  on  the 
borders  of  Parthia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cahpiak  Pylae.  Probably  it  would  not  be  far 
wrong  to  apply  the  name  generally  to  the  people 
round  the  S.  W.  and  S.  shore*  of  the  Caspian  in 
and  about  the  Caspii  Montks. 

Caspii  Montes  (to:  Kdtrirta  ftfrn:  EBmrx  Mts.) 
or  Caaplua  Mona,  is  a  name  applied  generally  to 
the  whole  range  of  mountains  which  surround  the 
Caspian  Sea,  on  the  S.  and  S,  W.,  at  the  distance 
of  from  15  to  SO  miles  from  its  shore,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Armenia,  Media,  Hyrcania,  and  Parthia  ; 
and  more  specifically  to  that  part  of  this  range  S. 
of  the  Caspian,  in  which  was  the  pass  called 
Caspiak  Pylak.  The  term  was  also  loosely 
applied  to  other  mountains  near  the  Caspian, 
especially,  by  Strabo,  to  the  E.  part  of  the  Cau- 
casus, between  Colchis  and  the  Caspian. 

Casplri  or  Caspiraei  (KdVvcipoi,  Kaumpeuoi),  a 
people  of  India,  whose  exact  position  is  doubtful : 
they  are  generally  placed  in  Cashmetr  and  Ntjxiul. 

Casplum  Mare  (i)  Kturxla  dd\aa<ra%tJie  Caspian 
S*a).  also  called  Hyrcanium,  Al  ban  urn,  and 
8cythicunL,  all  names  derived  from  the  people 
who  lived  on  its  shores,  is  a  great  salt-water  lake 
in  Asia,  according  to  the  ancient  division  of  the 
continents,  but  now  on  the  boundary  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  Its  average  width  from  E.  to  W. 
is  about  210  miles,  and  its  length  from  N.  to  S.,  in 
a  straight  line,  is  about  740  miles ;  but,  as  its  N. 
part  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  E*,  its  true  length, 
measured  along  a  curre  drawn  through  its  middle, 
is  about  900  miles ;  its  area  is  about  180,000  square 
miles.  The  notions  of  the  ancients  about  the  Cas- 
pian varied  very  much ;  and  it  is  curious  that  two 
of  the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  later  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers,  namely,  that  it  was  united 
both  with  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  expressed  what,  at  some  remote  period, 
were  probably  real  facts.  Their  other  error,  that 
its  greatest  length  lay  W.  and  E.,  very  likely 
arose  from  its  supposed  union  with  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
Another  consequence  of  this  error  was  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  rivers  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  flowed 
into  the  Caspian.  That  the  former  really  did  so  at 
Some  time  subsequent  to  the  separation  of  the  two 
lakes  (supposing  that  they  were  once  united)  is 
pretty  well  established ;  but  whether  this  has  been 
the  case  within  the  historical  period  cannot  be  de- 
termined [Oxus].  The  country  between  the  two 
lakes  has  evidently  been  greatly  changed,  and  the 
sand-hills  which  cover  it  have  doubtless  been  accu- 
mulated by  the  force  of  the  E.  winds  bringing  down 
sand  from  the  steppes  of  Tartary.  Both  lakes 
have  their  surface  considerably  below  that  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Caspian  between  nearly  350  feet, 
and  the  Aral  about  200  feet,  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  both  are  still  sinking  by 
evaporation.  Moreover,  the  whole  country  between 
and  around  them  for  a  considerable  distance  is  a 
depression,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  on  every 
side,  except  where  the  valley  of  the  Irtish  and  Obi 
stretches  away  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Besides  a 
number  of  smaller  streams,  two  great  rivers  flow 
into  the  Caspian  ;  the  Rha  (  Volga)  on  the  N.,  and 
the  united  Cyrus  and  A  raxes  (Kour)  on  the  W. ; 
but  it  loses  more  by  evaporation  than  it  receives 
from  these  rivers. 

Caasandane  (KoiriroyMvn),  wife  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  and  mother  of  Cuinbyses. 

Cassander  (KdaaarSpos),  son  of  Antipater.  His 


father,  on  his  death -bed  (b.c.  319),  appointed  Po- 
ly sperchon  regent,  and  conferred  upon  Cassander 
only  the  secondary  dignity  of  Chiliarch.  Being  dis- 
satisfied with  this  arrangement,  Cassander  strength- 
ened himself  by  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy  and  An- 
tigonus, and  entered  into  war  with  Polysperchoa. 
In  318  Cassander  obtained  possession  of  Athens 
and  most  of  the  cities  in  the  8.  of  Greece.  In  3 \7 
he  was  recalled  to  Macedonia  to  oppose  Olympian, 
He  kept  her  besieged  in  Pydna  throughout  the 
winter  of  317,  and  on  her  surrender  in  the  spnng 
of  the  ensuing  year,  he  put  her  to  death.  The 
way  now  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throne  of 
Macedon.  He  placed  Roxana  and  her  young  sou, 
Alexander  Aegus,  in  custody  at  Amphipolis,  not 
thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  murder  them  ;  and  he 
connected  himself  with  the  regal  family  by  a  mar- 
riage with  Thcssalonica,  half-sister  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  In  315  Cassander  joined  Seleucus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus  in  their  war  against 
An  tigonus,  of  whose  power  they  bad  all  become 
jealous.  This  war  was  upon  the  whole  unfavi>m« 
able  to  Cassander,  who  lost  most  of  the  cities  in 
Greece.  By  the  general  peace  of  311,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  Cassander  was  to  retain  his  authority  in 
Europe  till  Alexander  Aegus  should  be  grown  to 
manhood,  Cassander  thereupon  put  to  death  the 
young  king  and  his  mother  Roxana.  In  310  the 
war  was  renewed,  and  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander by  Bartine,  was  brought  forward  by  Poly- 
sperchon  as  a  claimant  to  the  Macedonian  throne ; 
but  Cassander  bribed  Polysperchon  to  murder  the 
young  prince  and  his  mother,  309.  In  306  Cas- 
sander took  the  title  of  king,  when  it  was  assumed 
by  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy.  In  the 
following  years,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  sou  of 
Antigonus,  carried  on  the  war  in  Gre.ce  with  great 
success  against  Cassander ;  but  in  302  Demetrius 
was  obliged  to  pass  into  Asia,  to  support  his  father ; 
and  next  year,  301,  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus 
was  fought,  in  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius 
were  defeated,  and  the  former  slain,  and  which 
gave  to  Cassander  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Cas- 
sander died  of  dropsy  in  297,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Philip. 

Cassandra  (Ka<T<rdv9pa), daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  twin-sister  of  Helenas.  She  and  her 
brother,  when  young,  were  left  asleep  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo,  when  their  ears  were  purified  by 
serpents,  so  that  they  could  understand  the  divine 
sounds  of  nature  and  the  voices  of  birds.  Cassandra 
sometimes  used  to  sleep  afterwards  in  the  same 
temple ;  and  when  she  grew  up  her  beauty  won 
the  love  of  Apollo.  The  god  conferred  upon  her 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  upon  her  promising  to  comply 
with  his  desires ;  but  when  she  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  prophetic  art,  she  refuted  to  fulfil  her 
promise.  Thereupon  the  god  in  anger  ordained 
that  no  one  should  believe  her  prophecies.  She 
predicted  to  the  Trojans  the  rum  that  threatened 
them,  but  no  one  believed  her;  she  was  looked 
upon  as  a  madwoman,  and,  according  to  a  late  ac- 
count, was  shut  up  and  guarded.  On  the  capture  of 
Troy  she  fled  into  the  sanctuary  of  Athena,  but 
was  torn  away  from  the  statue  of  the  goddess  by 
Ajax,  son  of  O ileus,  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, was  even  ravished  by  him  in  the  sanctuary. 
On  the  division  of  the  booty.  Cassandra  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Agamemnon,  who  took  her  with  htm  to 
Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by  Clytaem 
ncstra. 
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Cajsajjdrea,  [Potioaka.] 

Cassia  Gens.  [Cassius.] 

Casslrpea,  Cassiflpea,  or  Cassiope  f  Katnririrtta, 
KaiffiSwfia,  or  Ro^nda-i)),  wife  of  Cephcus  in  Ae- 
thiopia,  and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  beanty 
the  extolled  above  that  of  the  Nereida.  [Andro- 
MBDa.]  She  was  afterwards  placed  among  the 
jiar*. 

Caasioddrus.  Magnus  Anrellus,  a  distinguished 
»tAtesman,  and  one  of  the  few  men  of  learning  at 
the  downfal  of  the  Western  Empire,  waa  born 
■boat  a.  d.  468,  at  Scjlacium  in  Bruttium,  of  an 
ancient  and  wealthy  Roman  family.  He  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  Thendoric  the  Great  and  hia 
successors,  and  under  a  variety  of  different  titles  he 
conducted  for  a  long  aeries  of  years  the  government 
of  the  Ostrogoth ic  kingdom.  At  the  age  of  70  he 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Viviers,  which  he  had 
founded  in  his.  native  province,  and  there  passed 
the  last  30  years  of  his  life.  His  time  was  de- 
voted to  study  and  to  the  composition  of  elemen- 
tary treatises  on  history,  metaphysics,  the  7  liberal 
arts,  and  divinity ;  while  hia  leisure  hours  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  philosophical  toys, 
inch  as  sun-dials,  water-clocks,  Ac.  Of  his  nu- 
merous writings  the  most  important  is  his  Varia- 
n*  (Epistolarmm)  Libri  XII.,  an  assemblage  of 
state  papers  drawn  up  by  Cassiodorus  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  Theodoric  and  his 
mm- Mors.  The  other  works  of  Cassiodorus  are  of 
less  value  to  us.  The  principal  are :  1.  Chronica*, 
a  summary  of  Universal  History ;  2.  De  Ortho- 
grif  hia  Liber;  3.  De  Arte  Gramnuiiioa  ad  Donoti 
Modern;  4.  De  Artibus  ac  Discip/inis  Liberalium 
LUerarum,  much  read  in  the  middle  ages ;  5.  De 
A*»*a;  6.  Libri  XII.  De  Rebus  Gestxs  Gothontm, 
known  to  us  only  through  the  abridgement  of  Jor- 
naiides;  7.  De  IastUutiune  Divinarum  Literarum, 
an  introduction  to  the  profitable  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. There  an*  also  several  other  ecclesiastical 
w<»rks  of  Cassiodorus  extant.  —  The  best  edition 
ot  his  collected  works  is  by  D.  GareU  Rouen,  1679, 
2  tola  fol.,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1729. 

Caasiopsj  (Koo-o-toww),  a  town  in  Corcyra  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name,  with  a  good  harbour 
and  a  temple  of  Zeus. 
Casaiopea,  [Cassupba.] 
Caasiterides.  [Britannia,  p.  126. a.1 
Cassias,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Roman  gentcs,  originally  patrician, 
afterwards  plebeian.  1.  Sp.  Caasius  Viscellinua, 
thrice  consul :  first  B.  c  502,  when  he  conquered 
the  Sabnes  ;  again  493,  when  he  made  a  league 
with  the  Latins  ;  and,  lastly,  486,  when  he  made  a 
league  with  the  Hernicans.  and  carried  his  cele- 
brated agrarian  law,  the  first  which  was  proposed 
at  Rome.  It  probably  enacted  that  the  portion  of 
the  patricians  in  the  public  land  should  be  strictly 
denned,  and  that  the  remainder  should  be  divided 
among  the  plebeians.  In  the  following  year  he 
accused  of  aiming  at  regal  power,  and  was  put 
to  death.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  related  dif- 
ferently, but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  ac- 
cused before  the  comitia  curiata  by  the  quaestores 
psrricidii,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by  his  fellow 
patricians.  His  house  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  hia  property  confiscated.  His  guilt  is  doubt- 
ful ;  be  hsd  made  himself  hateful  to  the  patricians 
by  his  agrarian  law,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
accusation  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  a  dangerous  opponent.    He  left  3  tons ;  but , 


as  all  the  subsequent  Cassii  are  plel<eians,  his  sons 
were  perhaps  expelled  from  the  patrician  ordei,  or 
may  have  voluntarily  passed  over  to  the  plebeians, 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  their  father.  — 2.  C. 
Cass.  Longinus,  consul  171,  obtained  as  his  pro- 
vince Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  without  the 
authority  of  the  senate  attempted  to  march  into 
Macedonia  through  Illyricum,  but  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Italy.  In  154  he  was  censor  with  M. 
Messala ;  and  a  theatre,  which  these  censors  had 
built,  was  pulled  down  by  order  of  the  senate, 
at  the  suggestion  of  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  as  injurious 
to  public  morals.—* 3.  <L  Cass.  Longinus,  praetor 
urban  us  B.  c.  167,  and  consul  164,  died  in  his  con- 
sulship. •»»  4.  L.  Cass.  Longinus  Ra  villa,  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  137,  when  he  proposed  a  law  for  voting 
by  ballot  {tabellaria  l&r)  ;  consul  127,  and  censor 
1 25.  He  was  very  severe  and  just  as  a  judex.  — • 
6.  L.  Com.  Longinus,  praetor  111,  when  be 
brought  Jugurtba  to  Rome;  consul  107,  with  C. 
Maritts,  and  received  as  his  province  Narboneae 
Gaul,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  but  was  de- 
feated and  killed  by  the  Tigurini.  —  6.  L.  Cass. 
Longinus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  104,  brought  for- 
ward many  laws  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy. —7.  C.  Caas.  Longinus  varus,  consul 
73,  brought  forward,  with  his  colleague  M.  Teren- 
tius,  a  law  (Jar  Terentia  Cassia),  by  which  com  was 
to  be  purchased  and  then  sold  in  Rome  at  a  small 
price.  In  72  he  waa  defeated  by  Spartacus  near 
Mutina ;  in  66  he  supported  the  Manilian  law  foi 
giving  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war  to 
Pompey ;  and  in  his  old  age  was  proscribed  by 
the  triumvirs  and  killed,  43.  —  8.  C.  Cass.  Longi- 
nus, the  murderer  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  53  he 
waa  quaestor  of  Crasmis  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Parthiana,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  prudence  and  military  skill.  After 
the  death  of  Crassus,  he  collected  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  army,  and  made  preparations  to  defend 
Syria  against  the  Parthiana.  In  52  he  defeated 
the  Parthiana,  who  had  crowed  the  Euphrates,  and 
in  51  he  again  gained  a  still  more  important  vic- 
tory over  them.  Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to 
Rome.  In  49  he  waa  tribune  of  the  plebs,  joined 
the  aris toe ra deal  party  in  the  civil  war,  and  fled 
with  Pompey  from  Rome.  In  48  he  commanded  the 
Pompeian  fleet;  after  the  battle  of  Pharnalia  he 
went  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  accidentally  fell 
in  with  Cacaar,  and  surrendered  to  him.  He  was 
not  only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  in  44  waa  made 
praetor,  and  the  province  of  Syria  waa  promised 
him  for  the  next  year.  But  Cassius  had  never 
censed  to  be  Caesar enemy  ;  it  was  he  who  formed 
the  conspiracy  against  the  dictator's  life,  and  gained 
over  M.  Brutus  to  the  plot.  After  the  death  of 
Caesar,  on  the  15th  of  March,  44  [Caesar],  Cas- 
sius remained  in  Italy  for  a  few  months,  but  in 
July  he  went  to  Syria,  which  he  claimed  as  his 
province,  although  the  senate  had  given  it  to  Do- 
labella,  and  had  conferred  upon  Cassius  Cyrene  in 
its  stead.  He  defeated  Dolabella,  who  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life ;  and  after  plundering  Syria  and 
Asia  most  unmercifully,  he  crossed  over  to  Greece 
with  Brutus  in  42,  in  order  to  oppose  Octavian 
and  Antony.  At  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Cassius 
was  defeated  by  Antony,  while  Brutus,  who  com- 
manded the  other  wing  of  the  army,  drove  Octa- 
vian off  the  field;  but  Cassius,  ignorant  of  the 
success  of  Brutus,  commanded  his  freed  man  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life.    Brutus  mourned  over  hi*  corn- 
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panion,  calling  him  the  but  of  the  Romans.  Cas- 
sius was  married  to  Junia  Tenia  or  Tertulla,  half- 
lister  of  M.  Brutus.  Cass i us  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature ;  he  was  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Epicurean  philosophy ;  his  abilitiea 
were  considerable,  but  he  was  vain,  proud,  and 
revengeful.  —  9.  L  Caaa.  Longinns,  brother  of 
No.  8,  assisted  M.  Laterensis  in  accusing  Cn. 
Planciua,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  54.  He 
joined  Caesar  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  and  was  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  Greece  in 
48.  In  44  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  was 
not  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Caesars  life. 
He  subsequently  espoused  the  side  of  Octavian,  in 
opposition  to  Antony  ;  and  on  their  reconciliation 
in  43,  he  fled  to  Asia:  he  was  pardoned  by  Antony 
in  41.  — 10.  <L  Caaa.  Longinns,  the  /rater  or 
first-cousin  of  No.  8.  In  64  he  went  as  the  quaes- 
tor of  Pompey  into  Spain,  where  he  was  univer- 
sally hated  on  account  of  his  rapacity  and  cruelty. 
In  49  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  a  warm 
supporter  of  Caesar,  hut  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
city  and  take  refuge  in  Caesars  camp.  In  the 
same  year  he  accompanied  Caesar  to  Spain,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  Afranius  and  Petreius.  the 
legates  0f  Pompey,  Caesar  left  him  governor  of 
Further  Spain.  His  cruelty  and  oppressions  ex- 
cited an  insurrection  against  him  at  Corduba,  but 
this  was  quelled  by  Cassius.  Subsequently  2  legions 
declared  against  him,  and  M.  Marcellus,  the  quaes-* 
tor,  put  himself  at  their  head.  He  was  saved  from 
this  danger  by  Lepidus,and  left  the  province  in  47, 
but  his  ship  sank,  and  he  was  lost,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Iberus.— 11.  L.  Case.  Longinns,  a  competitor 
with  Cicero  for  the  consulship  for  63 ;  was  one  of 
Catiline's  conspirators,  and  undertook  to  set  the 
city  on  fire ;  he  escaped  the  fate  of  his  comrades 
by  quitting  Rome  before  their  apprehension.— 
12.  L.  Cass.  Longinns,  consul  a.  n.  30,  married  to 
Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  German  icus,  with  whom 
her  brother  Caligula  afterwards  lived.  Cassius  was 
proconsul  in  Asia  a.  d.  40,  and  was  commanded  by 
Caligula  to  be  brought  to  Rome,  because  an  oracle 
had  warned  the  emperor  to  beware  of  a  Cassius : 
the  oracle  was  fulfilled  in  the  murder  of  the  em- 
peror by  Cassius  Chaerea.— 13.  C.  Csm.  Longi- 
nns, the  celebrated  jurist,  governor  of  Syria,  a.  d. 
60,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  He  was  banished 
by  Nero  in  A.  o.  66,  because  he  had,  among  his 
ancestral  images,  a  statue  of  Cassius,  the  murderer 
of  Caesar.  He  was  recalled  from  banishment  by 
Vespasian.  Cassius  wrote  1 0  books  on  the  civil  law 
(IjbriJuris  CVct/t»),and  Commentaries  on  Vitellius 
and  Urseius  Ferox,  which  are  quoted  in  the  Digest. 
He  was  a  follower  of  the  school  of  Ateius  Capito  ; 
and  as  he  reduced  the  principles  of  Capito  to  a  more 
scientific  form,  the  adherents  of  this  school  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Catncmi.  — 14.  L.  Cass.  He- 
mina,  a  Roman  annalist,  lived  about  E.  c  140,  and 
wrote  a  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  end  of  the  3rd  Punic  war.— 16.  Cass.  Par- 
so  called  from  Parma,  his  birth-place,  was 
of  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  aa  43;  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  against  the  triumvirs ;  and, 
after  the  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  carried  over 
the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to  Sicily,  and  joined 
Sex.  Pompey ;  upon  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  he 
surrendered  himself  to  Antony,  whose  fortunes  he 
followed  until  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  he 
went  to  Athens,  and  was  there  put  to  death  by 
the  command  of  Octavian,  b.  c.  30.    Cassius  was  a 
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poet,  and  his  productions  were  prised  by  Hon  re 
(/-,/>.  i.  4.  3A  He  wrote  2  tragedies,  entitled  Tkf- 
evtes  and  Bruhu,  epigrams,  and  other  works.— 
16.  Caaa.  Etruacus,  a  poet  censured  by  Horace 
(SaL  L  10.  61),  must  not  be  confounded  with  No. 
15.-17.  Cass.  Avidina,  an  able  general  of  M. 
Aurelius,  was  a  native  of  Syria.  In  the  Parthian 
war  (a.  d.  162 — 165),  he  commanded  the  Roman 
army  as  the  general  of  Verua,  and  after  defeating 
the  Parthian*,  he  took  Seleucia  and  Cteaiphon. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  all  the 
Eastern  provinces,  and  discharged  his  tru*t  for 
several  years  with  fidelity  ;  but  in  A.  o.  1 75  he 
proclaimed  himself  emperor.  He  reigned  only  a 
few  months,  and  was  slain  by  his  own  officers,  be- 
fore M.  Aurelius  arrived  in  the  East  [See  p.  1 1  I.J 
—18,  Dionysiua  Cassias,  of  U  tics,  a  Greek  writer, 
lived  about  n.  c.  40,  and  translated  into  Greek  the 
work  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago  on  agriculture.  — 
19.  Can.  Felix,  a  Greek  physician,  probably  lived 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius ;  wrote  a  small  work 
entitled  'larpucal  'AwopUu  no!  Tlpo€\4)nara  4*i»ffi*a, 
Quatftiones  AfeJicae  ei  Problemata  A  aturaha : 
printed  in  Ideler's  Ptiyriri  ei  Media  Grxtecx  Mi- 
torts,  Berol.  1841.  — 20.  Caaa.  Chaerea.  [Chai- 
rs a.  J— 21  Caaa.  Dion.  [Dion  Cassius.]  —  22. 
Cass.  Several.  [Savanna.] 

Caasivel  annus,  a  British  chief,  ruled  over  the 
country  N.  of  the  Tamesis  (Thames),  and  was  en- 
trusted by  the  Britons  with  the  supreme  command 
on  Caesar's  2nd  invasion  of  Britain,  B.  &  54.  He 
was  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  was  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace. 

Caasdpe  (Kaavc&irn :  KaaxranraTof),  a  town  in 

Tbesprotia  near  the  coast. 

Castabala  (ra  KatrrdeaAa).  L  A  city  of  Cap- 
padocia,  near  Tyana,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Artemis  Perasia.—  2.  A  town  in  Cilicia  Campe*- 
tris,  near  Issus. 

Castalln  (KcurraXla),  a  celebrated  fountain  on 
ML  Parnassus,  in  which  the  Pythia  used  to  bathe ; 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Musea,  who  were  hence 
called  Caatalides ;  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Castalia,  daughter  of  Achelous,  who  threw 
herself  into  the  fountain  when  pursued  by  A  polio. 

Castor,  brother  of  Pollux.    [Dioscuri. J 

Castor  (KoVtwo).  1.  A  Greek  grammarian, 
surnamed  PkUoromanu,  probably  lived  about  n.  c. 
150,  and  wrote  several  books  ;  a  portion  of  his 
Tfjcnj  Awropiirh  is  still  extant  and  printed  in 
Walz's  Bheixra  Gratci,  vol.  Hi.  p.  712,  seq.  —  2. 
Grandson  of  Dciotaru*.  [Driotaru&J 

Caatra,  a  14  camp,"  the  name  of  several  towns, 
which  were  originally  the  stationary  quarters  of 
the  Roman  legions.  1.  Constantia,  in  Gaul,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Sequana  (Seine).  —  2.  Hanni- 
balis,  in  Bruttium,  on  the  S.  E.  coast,  N.  of  Scy- 
lacium,  arose  out  of  the  fortified  camp  which 
Hannibal  maintained  there  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  2nd  Punic  war.— 8.  Herculis,  in  I  lata  via, 
perhaps  near  Htussen.  —  4_  Minerva*  (Ccutro\ 
in  Calabria,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva,  S.  of  Hy- 
drun turn  ;  the  most  ancient  town  of  the  Salentini, 
subsequently  colonised  by  the  Romans  ;  its  har- 
bour was  called  Portus  Veneris  (Porto  Bodiaco). 
—  6.  Vetera  (Xaaten),  in  Gallica  Belgica,  on  the 
Rhine :  many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  at 
Xanten.—Q.  Cornelia  (Ghellah),  a  place  in  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  (Zeugitana)  in  N.  Africa,  where 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder  established  his  camp 
when  he  invaded  Africa  in  the  Second  Punk  War. 
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It  was  between  Utica  and  Carthage,  on  the  N 
side  of  the  river  Bacrada*,  but  its  site  it  now  S.  of 
the  river  m  consequence  of  the  alterations  described 
I'rdf-r  Carthago. 

Caatrum.    1  Intti,  a  town  of  the  Rutuli,  on 
h-  c<«ut  of  Lntium,  confounded  by  some  writers 
ith  No.  2.  «2.  Novum  ( Torre  di  duaruceia), 
tJ>wn  in  Etruria,  and  a  Roman  colony  on  the 
a<  —  3.  Novum  ( Giulia  iVoto),  a  town  in  Pi- 
•  mm,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
V-.tinum  (Salinello),  colonized  by  the  Romans, 
it.  u  264,  at  the  commencement  of  the  1st  Punic 
war. 

Castillo  (KeurraXAw :  CarW),  a  town  of  the 
Orrtani  on  the  Baetis,  and  near  the  frontiers  of 
lla^ttca,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  bore  a 
iblance  to  Parnassus,  was  under  the 
important  place,  a  municipium  with 
the  Jus  Latii,  and  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Carthago  Nova :  its  inhabitants  were  called  Ca»- 
wi  venalet.  In  the  mountains  (Saltui  Cattulo- 
mw)  in  the  neighbourhood  were  silver  and  lead 
mine*.  The  wife  of  Hannibal  was  a  native  of 
Caatulo. 

Casnentus  (BasieiUo\  a  river  in  Lucania,  flows 
into  the  sea  near  Metapontum. 

Casystes  (Kcurwrrat :  Ckismeh),  a  fine  sea-pott 
os  the  coast  of  Ionia  ;  the  harbour  of  Erythrar. 

Catabathmus  Magnus  (Karo6a6Yio>,  i.  e.  de- 
treU  ;  Mana  SoUem,  L  e,  Port  ofth  Ladder),  a 
mountain  and  sea  port,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
bay  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  (about  25°  6'  E.  long.), 
*"as  generally  considered  the  boundary  between 
Etrypt  and  Cyrenaica.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  from 
this  a  place  called  Catabathmus  Parvus,  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  near  the  borders  of  Egypt,  above 
Psxaetonium. 

CatadtLpa  or  «i  (ra  Kordootnra,  ol  Kcrrdootnroi), 
>  name  given  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  also 
to  the  parts  of  Acthiopia  in  their  neighbourhood. 
[Nuirs.] 

Catalauni  or  Catelauni,  a  people  in  Gaul  in 
the  modern  Champa>me%  mentioned  only  by  later 
writers:  their  capital  was  Durocatelauai  or  Ga- 
te la  uni  < a6Ion$  smr  Manu\  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  Attila  was  defeated  by  Ae'tius  and 
Tbeodorie,  a.  O,  451. 

Catamltua,  the  Roman  name  for  Ganymedes,  of 
which  it  is  only  a  corrupt  form. 

Catina  or  Catina  (KotoVij  :  Kcrrajtuct :  Catctr 
may,  an  important  town  in  Sicily  on  the  E.  coast 
at  the  foot  of  Mt  Aetna,  founded  ac.  730  by 
Naxoa,  which  was  itself  founded  by  the  Chalci- 
diana  of  Euboea.  In  a.  c.  476  it  was  taken  by 
Hiero  I.,  who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Leontini. 
and  settled  5000  Syracusans  and  5000  Pelopon- 
nesians  in  the  town,  the  name  of  which  he  changed 
into  Aetna.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Hiero  (467), 
the  former  inhabitants  of  Catana  again  obtained 
po«se*<non  of  the  town,  and  called  it  by  its  original 
name,  Catana  Subsequently  Catana  was  con- 
quered by  Dionysius,  was  then  governed  by  native 
tyrants,  next  became  subject  to  Agathoclcs,  and 
finally  in  the  1st  Punic  war  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Rome,  It  was  colonized  by  Augustus  with 
some  veterans.  Catana  frequently  suffered  from 
earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  Mt  Aetna.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  mott  flourishing  cities  in  Sicily. 

Catadnla  (KorooWa),  a  district  in  the  S.  E.  part 
of  Cappadocia,  to  which  it  was  first  added  under 
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These  two  districts  form  a  large  and  fertile  plain, 
lying  between  the  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Taurus 
and  Amanita,  and  watered  by  the  river  Pyramus. 
Cataonia  had  no  large  towns,  but  several  strong 
mountain  fortresses. 

Catarrhactes  ( KaTo^dVrnj).  1  (Dmden-Soo), 
a  river  of  Pamphylia,  which  descends  from  th« 
mountains  of  Taurus,  in  a  great  broken  waterfall 
(whence  its  name,  fir.  aoToflWryrt/tti),  and  which, 
after  flowing  beneath  the  earth  in  two  parts  of  its 
course,  falls  into  the  sea  E.  of  Attalia  — 2.  The 
term  is  also  applied,  first  by  Strata,  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile,  which  are  distinguished  as  C. 
Major  and  C.  Minor  [Nilus],  in  which  use  it 
must  of  course  be  regarded  as  a  common  noun, 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  caiaracfa,  but  whether  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  the  Pamphylian  river,  or 
at  once  from  the  Greek  verb,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

CatelannL  (Catalaonl] 
Cathaei  (Kaflalbi),  a  great  and  warlike  people 
of  India  intra  G  an  gem,  upon  whom  Alexander 
made  war.  Some  of  the  best  Orientalists  suppose 
the  name  to  be  that,  not  of  a  tribe  but,  of  the 
warrior  caste  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Kshatriyas. 

Catfllna,  L.  Sergins,  the  descendant  of  an  an- 
cient patrician  family  which  had  sunk  into  poverty. 
His  youth  and  early  manhood  were  stained  by 
every  vice  and  crime.  He  first  appears  in  history 
as  a  zealous  partisan  of  Sulla  ;  and  during  the  hor- 
rors of  the  proscription,  he  killed,  with  bis  own 
hand,  his  brother-in-law,  Q.  Caecilius,  a  quiet  in- 
offensive man,  and  pot  to  death  by  torture  M. 
Marius  Oratidianus,the  kinsman  and  fellow-towns- 
man of  Cicero.  He  was  suspected  of  an  intrigue 
with  the  vestal  Fabia,  sister  of  Terentia,  and  was 
said  and  believed  to  have  made  away  with  his 
first  wue  and  afterwards  with  his  son,  in  order  that 
he  might  marry  Aurelia  Orestilla,  who  objected  to 
the  presence  of  a  grown-up  step-child  ;  but  not- 
withstanding this  infamy  he  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  praetor  in  ac.  68,  was  governor  of  Africa  du- 
ring the  following  year,  and  returned  to  Rome  in 
66,  in  order  to  sue  for  the  consulship.  The  elec- 
tion for  65  was  carried  by  P.  Autronius  Paetus  and 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  both  of  whom  were  soon  after 
convicted  of  bribery,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
their  competitors  and  accusers,  L.  Aurelius  Cotta 
and  L.  Manlius  Tortjuatus.  Catiline  had  been 
disqualified  for  becoming  a  candidate,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  impeachment  for  oppression  in  his 
province,  preferred  by  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  after- 
wards so  celebrated  as  the  enemy  of  Cicero, 
Exasperated  by  their  disappointment,  Autronius 
and  Catiline  formed  a  project,  along  with  Cn. 
Piso,  to  murder  the  new  consuls  when  they 
entered  upon  their  office  upon  the  1st  of  January. 
This  design  is  said  to  have  been  frustrated  solely 
by  the  impatience  of  Catiline,  who,  upon  the  ap- 
pointed day,  gave  the  signal  prematurely,  before 
the  whole  of  the  armed  agents  had  assembled. 
Encouraged  rather  than  disheartened  by  a  tailor* 
which  bad  so  nearly  proved  a  triumph,  Catiline 
now  determined  to  organize  a  more  extensive  con- 
spiracy, in  order  to  overthrow  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  to  obtain  for  himself  and  his  followers 
all  places  of  power  and  profit  Having  been  ac- 
quitted in  65  upon  his  trial  for  extortion,  he  »-aa 
left  unfettered  to  mature  his  plans.  The  time  was 
propitious  to  his  schemes.    The  younger  nobility 


the  Romans,  with  Melitene,  which  lies  E.  of  it.   were  thoroughly  demoralised,  with  ruined  for- 
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tunes,  and  eager  for  any  change  which  might  re- 
lieve them  from  their  embarrassments  ;  the  Roman 
populace  were  restless  and  discontented,  ready  to 
follow  at  the  bidding  of  any  demngogue ;  while 
mnny  of  the  veterans  of  Sulla,  who  had  squandered 
their  ill-gotten  wealth,  were  now  anxious  for  a  re- 
newal of  those  scenes  of  blood  which  they  had 
found  so  profitable.  Among  such  men  Catiline 
soon  obtained  numerous  supporters ;  and  his  great 
mental  and  physical  powers,  which  even  his  ene- 
mies admitted,  maintained  his  ascendency  over  his 
adherents.  The  most  distinguished  men  who 
toined  him,  and  were  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
conspirators  which  he  called  in  June,  64,  were  P. 
Cornelius  Lentnlus  Sura,  who  had  been  consul  in 
a  c.  71,  but  having  been  passed  over  by  the  cen- 
sors, had  lost  his  seat  in  the  senate,  which  he 
was  now  seeking  to  recover  by  standing  a  second 
time  for  the  p rectorship ;  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
distinguished  throughout  by  his  headstrong  impe- 
tuosity and  sanguinary  violence  ;  P.  Autronius, 
spoken  of  above  ;  L.  Cassiua  I^nginus,  at  this 
time  a  competitor  for  the  consulship  ;  L.  Vargun- 
teins,  who  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero 
in  the  quaestorship,  and  had  subsequently  been 
condemned  for  hribery ;  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia, 
tribune  elect  ;  Publius  and  Servius  Sulla,  ne- 
phews of  the  dictator ;  M.  Porcius  I-aeca,  ice. 
The  first  object  of  Catiline  was  to  obtain  the 
consulship  for  himself  and  C.  Antonius,  whose  co- 
operation he  confidently  anticipated.  But  in  this 
object  he  was  disappointed  :  Cicero  and  Antonius 
were  elected  consuls.  This  disappointment  ren- 
dered him  oi  y  more  vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  designs;  more  adherents  were  gained,  and  troop* 
were  levied  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Faesulae,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  C.  Manlius,  one  of  the  veteran  cen- 
turions of  Sulla.  Meantime,  Cicero,  the  consul,  was 
unrelaxing  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  state  from  the 
threatened  danger.  Through  the  agency  of  Fulvia, 
the  mistress  of  Curius,  one  of  the  conspirators,  he 
became  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  as  soon 
as  it  occurred,  and  was  enabled  to  counteract  all 
the  machinations  of  Catiline.  Cicero  at  the  same 
time  gained  over  his  colleague  Antonius,  by  pro- 
mising him  the  province  of  Macedonia.  At  length 
Cicero  openly  accused  Catiline,  and  the  senate,  now 
aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  state, 
passed  the  decree,  "that  the  consuls  should  uke 
care  that  the  republic  received  no  harm,n  in  virtue 
of  which  the  consuls  were  invested  for  the  time 
being  with  absolute  power,  both  civil  and  military. 
In  the  consular  elections  which  followed  soon  after- 
wards, Catiline  was  again  rejected.  On  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  November,  B.  c.  63  he  met  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  conspiracy  at  the  dwelling  of  M. 
Porcius  I<aeca,  and  informed  them  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  wait  no  longer,  but  at  once  to  proceed  to 
open  action.  Cicero,  informed  as  usual  of  these 
proceedings,  summoned  the  senate  on  the  8th  of 
November,  end  there  delivered  the  first  of  his 
celebrated  orations  against  Catiline,  in  which  he 
displayed  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators.  Catiline,  who 
was  present,  attempted  to  justify  himself,  but 
scarcely  had  he  commenced  when  his  words  were 
drowned  by  the  shouts  of  **  enemy  **  and  M  parri- 
cide** which  burst  from  the  whole  assembly. 
Finding  that  he  could  at  present  effect  nothing 
it  Rome,  he  quitted  the  city  in  the  night  (8th— 
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9th  November),  and  proceeded  to  the  camp  as* 
Manlius,  after  leaving  the  chief  controul  of  affairs 
at  Rome  in  the  hands  of  I^ntulu*  and  Cethegua. 
On  the  9th,  when  the  flight  of  Catiline  was 
known,  Cicero  delivered  his  second  speech,  ad- 
dressed  to  the  people  in  the  forum,  in  which  he 
justified  his  recent  conduct.  The  senate  declared 
Catiline  and  Manlius  public  enemies,  and  soon 
afterwards  Cicero  obtained  legal  evidence  of  the 
guilt  of  the  conspirators  within  the  city,  through 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges.  These  men 
had  been  solicited  by  Lcntulus  to  join  the  plot,  and 
to  induce  their  own  countrymen  to  take  part  in  the 
insurrection.  They  revealed  what  they  had  heard 
to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  the  patron  of  their  state,  who 
in  his  turn  acquainted  Cicero.  By  the  instructions 
of  the  latter,  the  ambassadors  affected  great  seal  in 
the  undertaking,  and  having  obtained  a  written 
agreement,  signed  by  Lentulus,  Cethegua,  and 
Statilius,  they  quitted  Rome  soon  after  midnight 
on  the  3d  of  December,  but  were  arrested  on 
the  Milvian  bridge,  by  Cicero's  order.  Cicero 
instantly  summoned  the  leaders  of  the  conspi- 
racy to  his  presence,  and  conducted  them  to 
the  senate,  which  was  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Concord  (-4th  of  December).  He  proved  the  guilt  of 
the  conspirators  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
their  own  signatures.  They  were  thereupon  con- 
signed to  the  charge  of  certain  senators.  Cicero 
then  summoned  the  people,  and  delivered  what 
is  called  his  3d  oration  against  Catiline,  in 
which  he  informed  them  of  all  that  had  taken 
place.  On  the  following  day,  the  nones  (5th)  of 
December,  the  day  so  frequently  referred  to  by 
Cicero  in  after  times  with  pride,  the  senate  was 
called  together  to  deliberate  respecting  the  punish- 
ment of  the  conspirators.  After  an  animated  de- 
bate, of  which  the  leading  arguments  are  expressed 
in  the  2  celebrated  orations  assigned  by  Sal  lost  to 
Caesar  and  to  Cato,  a  decree  was  passed,  that  Len- 
tulus and  the  conspirators  should  be  put  to  death. 
The  sentence  was  executed  the  same  night  in 
the  prison.  Cicero's  speech  in  the  debate  in  the 
senate  is  preserved  in  his  4th  oration  against  Cati- 
line. The  consul  Antonius  was  then  sent  iga>nst 
Catiline,  and  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  early 
in  62.  Antonius,  however,  unwilling  to  fight 
against  his  former  associate,  gave  the  command  on 
the  day  of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Petreius.  Cati- 
line fell  in  the  engagement,  after  fighting  with  the 
most  daring  valour.  —  The  history  of  Carolines 
conspiracy  has  been  written  by  Sal  lust. 

G&tXut,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Gallia  Trampadana  (Insuber),  composed  a  trea- 
tise in  4  books  on  the  nature  of  things  and  on  the 
chief  good  (de  Rerum  Nutun  et  de  nunmo  A»«o); 
died  B.c  45. 

CSW,  Dionyslua,  the  author  of  a  small  work, 
entitled  DUticka  d*  Monbtu  ad  Filium,  consisting 
of  a  scries  of  senteutious  moral  precepts.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  author  or  the  time  when  he  lived, 
but  many  writers  place  him  under  the  An  ton  toes. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Arntxenius,  Amsterdam, 
1754. 

CatS,  Forelui.  7l  M.,  frequently  sumaraed 
Censorial  or  Censor,  also  Cato  Major,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  great-grandson  Cato  Uticensis 
[No.  8].  Cato  was  born  at  Tusculum,  a. c.  234, 
and  was  brought  up  at  his  father's  farm,  situated 
in  the  Sabine  territory.  In  217  he  served  his 
first  campaign  in  his  17  th  year,  and  during  the 
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remaining  years  of  the  2d  Punic  war,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  bj  his  courage  and  military 
abilities.  In  the  intervals  of  war,  he  returned  to 
his  Sabine  farm,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  there  led  the  same  frugal  and  simple 
life,  which  characterised  him  to  his  last  days.  En- 
couraged by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  young  noble- 
nan  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  became  a  candidate  for  office.  He  obtained 
the  quaestorship  in  204,  and  served  under  the  pro- 
consul Scipio  Africanus  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  From 
this  time  we  may  date  the  enmity  which  Cato 
always  displayed  towards  Scipio ;  their  habits 
and  views  of  life  were  entirely  different ;  and  Cato 
on  his  return  to  Rome  denounced  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  his  com- 
mander. On  his  voyage  home  be  is  said  to  have 
touched  at  Sardinia,  and  to  have  brought  the  poet 
Ennius  from  the  island  to  Italy.  In  199  he  was 
aedile,  and  in  198  praetor;  he  obtained  Sardinia 
as  his  province,  which  he  governed  with  justice 
and  economy.  He  had  now  established  a  reputa- 
tion for  pure  morality  and  strict  virtue.  In  195 
he  was  consul  with  his  old  friend  and  patron 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus.  He  carried  on  war  in  Spain 
with  the  greatest  success,  and  received  the  honour 
of  a  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  194. 
In  191  he  served,  under  the  consul  M\  Acilius 
Glabr.o,  in  the  campaign  against  Antiochus  in 
Greece,  and  the  decisive  victory  at  Thermopylae 
was  mainly  owing  to  Cato.  From  this  time  Cato  a 
military  career,  which  had  been  a  brilliant  one, 
appears  to  have  ceased.  He  now  took  an  active 
part  in  civil  aflaira,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  vehement  opposition  to  the  Roman  nobles,  who 
introduced  into  Rome  Greek  luxury  and  refinement. 
It  waa  especially  against  the  Scipios  that  his  most 
violent  attacks  were  directed  and  whom  he  pursued 
with  the  bitterest  animosity.  He  obtained  the  con- 
demnation of  L.  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Antiochus, 
and  compelled  his  brother  P.  Scipio  to  quit  Rome 
in  order  to  avoid  the  same  fate.  [Scipio.]  In  184 
he  was  elected  censor  with  L.  Valerius  Flaccus, 
having  been  rejected  in  his  application  for  the  office 
in  189.  His  censorship  was  a  great  epoch  in  his 
life.  He  applied  himself  strenuously  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  regardless  of  the  enemies  he  was 
making;  but  all  his  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of 
luxury  wnich  was  now  setting  in  proved  unavail- 
ing. His  strong  national  prejudices  appear  to 
have  diminished  in  force  as  he  grew  older  and 
wiser.  He  applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  study 
of  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth  he  had 
no  acquaintance,  although  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language.  But  his  conduct  continued  to 
be  guided  by  prejudices  against  classes  and  nations, 
whose  influence  he  deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  old  Roman  character.  He  had  an 
antipathy  to  physicians,  because  they  were  mostly 
Greeks,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  Ro- 
man lives.  When  Athens  sent  Cam  cades,  Diogenes, 
and  Critoiaus  as  ambaMadors  to  Rome,  he  recom- 
mended the  senate  to  send  them  from  the  city  an 
account  of  the  dangerous  doctrines  taught  by  Car- 
oeadea,  [Cahnx-adks.  ]  Cato  retained  his  bodily 
and  mental  vigour  in  his  old  age.  In  the  year 
before  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators 
of  the  third  Punic  war.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
Roman  drputies  sent  to  Africa  to  arbitrate  between 
Ifasinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  he  was  so 
struck  with  the  flourishing  condition  of  Carthage  that 
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1  on  his  return  home  he  maintained  that  Rome  would 
never  be  safe  as  long  as  Carthage  was  in  existence. 
From  this  time  forth,  whenever  he  was  called  upon 
for  his  vote  in  the  senate,  though  the  subject  of 
debate  bore  no  relation  to  Carthage,  his  words  were 
DeJenda  est  Carthayo.  Very  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  made  a  powerful  speech  in  accusing 
Galba  on  account  of  his  cruelty  and  perfidy  in  Spain. 
He  died  in  149,  at  the  age  of  85.  —  Cato  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  only  the  De  Re  Rtutiea  has 
come  down  to  us,  though  even  this  work  is  not  exactly 
in  the  form  in  which  it  proceeded  from  his  pen :  it 
is  printed  in  the  Scriptortn  Rci  Rusticate  edited  by 
Gesner  (Lips.  1775* — 4),  and  Schneider  (Lips.  1794 
— 7).  His  most  important  work  was  entitled  Ori- 
<jincs,  but  only  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved. 
The  1st  book  contained  the  history  of  the  Roman 
kings ;  the  2d  and  3d  treated  of  the  origin  of  the 
Italian  towns,  and  from  these  two  books  the  whole 
work  derived  its  title.  The  4th  book  treated  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  the  5th  book  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  the  6th  and  7th  continued  the  nar- 
rative to  the  year  of  Cato's  death.  —  2.  X.,  son  of 
No.  1.,  by  his  first  wife  Licinia,  and  thence  called 
Liciniatiut,  was  distinguished  as  a  jurist.  In  the 
war  against  Perseus,  168,  he  fought  with  great 
bravery  under  the  consul  Aemilius  Paulus,  whose 
daughter,  Aemilia  Tenia,  he  afterwards  married. 
He  died  when  praetor  designatus,  about  152.  —  3. 
X.,  son  of  No.  1,  by  his  second  wife  Salonia,  and 
thence  called  SaJonianus,  was  bom  154,  when  bis 
father  had  completed  his  80th  year.  —  4.  M .,  son  of 
No.  2,  consul  118,  died  in  Africa  in  the  same  year. 
—5.  C,  also  son  of  No.  2,  consul  114,  obtained 
Macedonia  as  his  province,  and  fought  unsuccess- 
fully against  the  ScordiscL  He  was  accused  of 
extortion  in  Macedonia,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine.  He  afterwards  went  to  Tarraco  in  Spain, 
and  became  a  citizen  of  that  town.  — 6.  M.,  son 
of  No.  3,  tribunus  plebia,  died  when  a  candidate 
for  the  praetorship.  — 7.  L.,  also  son  of  No.  8, 
consul  89,  was  killed  in  battle  against  the  Socii. — 
8.  M.,  son  of  No.  6  by  Livia,  great-grandson  ol 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  suraamed  Uticenaia  from 
Utica,  the  place  of  his  death,  was  born  95.  In 
early  childhood  he  lost  both  his  parents,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  mother's  brother 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  along  with  his  sister  Pore i a  and 
the  children  of  his  mother  by  her  second  husband, 
Q.  Servilius  Caepio.  In  early  years  he  discovered 
a  stern  and  unyielding  character;  he  applied  him- 
self with  great  seal  to  the  study  of  oratory  and 
philosophy,  and  became  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Stoic  school ;  and  among  the  profligate  nobles  of 
the  age  he  soon  became  conspicuous  for  his  rigid  mo- 
rality. He  served  his  first  campaign  as  a  volunteer, 
72,  in  the  servile  war  of  Spartacus.  and  afterwards, 
about  67,  as  tribunus  rail i turn  in  Macedonia.  In 
65  he  was  quaestor,  when  he  corrected  numerous 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  administration  of 
the  treasury.  In  63  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  supported  Cicero  in  proposing  that  the  Catili- 
narian  conspirators  should  suffer  death.  [Can- 
una.]  He  now  became  one  of  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  opposed  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  the  measures  of  Caesar,  Pompcy, 
and  Crassus.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  was 
sent  to  Cyprus  in  58  with  the  task  of  uniting  the 
island  to  the  Roman  dominions.  He  returned  in  56 
and  continued  to  oppose  the  triumvirs  ;  but  all  hit 
efforts  were  vain,  and  he  was  rejected  when  he 
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became  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship.   On  the'  116  poems,  on  a  variety  of  topics,  and  composed 

breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  (49),  he  was  entrusted,  in  different  styles  and  metres.    Some  are  I  meal, 

as  propraetor,  with  the  defence  of  Sicily  ;  but,  on  others  elegies,  others  epigrams ;  while  the  Nuptials 

the  landing  of  Curio  with  an  overwhelming  force,  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  in  409  Hexameter  lines,  is  an 

he  abandoned  the  island  and  joined  I'ompey  in  heroic  poem.    Some  of  his  poems  are  translations 

Greece.    After  Pompey's  victory  at  Dyrrachium,  or  imitations  from  the  Greek,  as,  for  instance,  his 

Cato  was  left  in  charge  of  the  camp,  and  thus  was  Dt  Coma  Ar>ntces,  which  was  taken  from  Calli- 

not  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalin  <  -18).    After  machus.    In  consequence  of  the  intimate  acquaint- 

this  battle,  he  set  sail  for  Corey  ra,  and  thence  ance  which  Catullus  displays  with  Greek  literature 

crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  Metritis  and  mythology,  be  was  called  doctus  by  Tibial! us, 

Scipio,  after  a  terrible  march  across  the  desert.  Ovid,  and  others.  Catullus  adorned  all  he  touched, 

The  army  wished  to  be  led  by  Cato  ;  but  he  yielded  and  his  shorter  poems  are  characterised  by  original 

the  command  to  the  consular  Scipio     In  opposition  invention  and  felicity  of  expression.  —  Edition*. 

to  the  advice  of  Cato,  Scipio  lou^ht  with  Caesar,  By  Volpi,  Pntav.  1710;  by  Doering,  Alton.%  1834, 

and  was  utterly  routed  at  Thapsus  ( April  o'th,  46).  2nd  ed. ;  and  by  Larhmann,  Berol.  1829. 


All  Africa  now,  with  the  exception  of  Utica,  sub- 
mitted to  Caesar.  Cato  wanted  the  Romans  in 
Utica  to  stand  a  siege  ;  but  when  he  saw  that  they 
were  inclined  to  submit,  he  resolved  to  die  rather 
than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
Accordingly,  after  spending  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  perusing  Plato's  Phaedo  several  times,  he 
stabbed  himself  below  the  breast.  In  falling  he 
overturned  an  abacus :  his  friends,  hearing  the 
noise,  ran  up,  found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and, 
while  he  was  fainting,  dressed  his  wound.  When, 
however,  he  recovered  feeling,  he  tore  open  the 
bandages,  let  out  his  entrails,  and  expired  at  the 
age  of  49.  —  Cato  soon  became  the  subject  of  bio- 
graphy and  panegyric  Shortly  after  his  death  ap- 
peared Cicero's  Otto,  which  provoked  Caesar's 
Anticaio.  In  Lucan  the  character  of  Cato  is  a 
personification  of  godlike  virtue.  In  modern  times, 
the  closing  events  of  his  life  have  been  often 
dramatised  ;  and  few  dramas  bave  gained  more 
celebrity  than  the  Cato  of  Addison.  — 9.  M.,  a  son 
of  No.  8,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42. 

Cattf,  Valerius,  a  distinguished  grammarian  and 
poet,  lost  his  property  in  his  youth  during  the 


Catulus,  Lutatlua.  L  C,  consul  a.  c.  242,  de- 
feated as  proconsul  in  the  following  year  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  off  the  Aegatcs  islands,  and  thus 
brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  a  close,  241.— 
2.  Q.,  consul  102  with  C.  Marius  IV.,  and  as 
pntconsul  next  year  gained  along  with  Marius  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Cimbri  near  Vercellae 
(  Vercdli),  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  Catulus  claimed 
the  entire  honour  of  this  victory,  and  asserted  that 
Marius  did  not  meet  with  the  enemy  till  the  day 
was  decided ;  but  at  Rome  the  whole  merit 
given  to  Marius.  Catulus  belonged  to  the 
cratical  party  ;  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Sulla ;  was 
included  by  Marius  in  the  proscription  of  87  ;  and 
as  escape  was  impossible,  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
the  vapours  of  a  charcoal  fire.  Catulus  was  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and  tamed  for  the 
grace  and  purity  with  which  he  spoke  and  wrote 
his  own  language.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
orations,  of  an  historical  work  on  his  own  Consul- 
ship and  the  Cimbric  war,  and  of  poems ;  but  all 
these  have  perished  with  the  exception  of  2  epi- 
grams. —  8.  Q.,  son  of  No.  2,  a  distinguished 
leader  of  the  aristocracy,  also  won  the  respect  and 


usurpation  of  Sulla.    He  is  usually  considered  the  I  confidence  of  the  people  by  his  upright  character 
author  of  an  extant  poem  in  183  hexameter  verses,  laud  conduct    Being  consul  with  M.  Lepidus  in 
entitled  Dirae.    Edited  by  Putsch,  Jena,  1828.     [  78,  he  resisted  the  efforts  of  his  colleague  to  ab- 
Catti  or  Chatti,  whose  name  is  connected  with 


the  old  German  word  eat  or  cad  "  war,"  one  of  the 
most  important  nations  of  Germany,  bounded  by  the 
Visurgis  ( Wcutr)  on  the  E.,  the  Agri  Decumates 
on  the  8.,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  W.,  in  the  mo- 
dern Hesm  and  the  adjacent  countries.  They 
were  a  branch  of  the  Hermiones,  and  are  first 
mentioned  by  Caesar  under  the  erroneous  name 
of  Suevi.  Although  defeated  by  Drusus,  Ger- 
manicus,  and  other  Roman  generals,  they  were 
never  completely  subjugated  by  the  Romans ;  and 
their  power  was  greatly  augmented  on  the  decline 
of  the  Cherusci.    Their  capital  was  Mattiim. 

Catullus,  Valerius,  a  Roman  poet,  bom  at  Ve- 
rona or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  a.  c.  87.  Catul- 
.us  inherited  considerable  property  from  his  father, 
who  was  the  friend  of  Julius  Caesar ;  but  he 
squandered  a  great  part  of  it  by  indulging 
freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis.  In 
order  to  better  his  fortunes,  he  went  to  Bithynia 
in  the  train  of  the  praetor  Memmins,  but  it 
appears  that  the  sp-cuiation  was  attended  with 
little  success.  It  was  probably  during  this  ex- 
pedition that  his  brother  died  in  the  Troad — a 
loss  which  he  deplores  in  the  affecting  elegy  to 
Hortalus.    On  his  return  he  continued  to  reside  at 


rogate  the  acts  of  Sulla,  and  the  following  spring 
he  defeated  Lepidus  in  the  battle  of  the  Milvian 
bridge,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  Sardinia. 
He  opposed  the  Oabinian  and  Manilian  laws  which 
conferred  extraordinary  powers  upon  Pompey  (67 
and  66).  He  was  censor  with  Crassus  in  65,  ai.d 
died  in  60. 

Caturlges,  a  Ligurian  people  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  near  the  Cottian  Alps:  their  chief  towns 
were  Ehuroduni/m,  and  Catuxigae  or  Catori- 
xnagus  {Chor<nu). 

Catus  Decianui,  procurator  of  Britain  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  by  his  extortion  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  revolt  of  the  people  under  Boa  dice  a, 
A.  n.  62.    He  fled  to  GauL 

Cauca  (Coca),  a  town  or  the  Vaccaei  in  Hb- 
pania  Tarraconensis  ;  birth-place  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  I. 
Caucislae  Pylae.  [Caucasus.] 
Caucasus,  Caucasii  Montes  (o  Kafccurot,  re 
KavKdVtvp  Spot,  ra  KavffdVia  6pi) :  Camoanu).  L 
A  great  chain  of  mountains  in  Asia,  extending 
W.N.W.  and  E.  S.  E.  from  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  Sea)  to  the  W.  shore  of 
the  Caspian.  Its  length  is  about  700  miles ;  tte 
greatest  breadth  120,  its  least  60  or  70.  Its 


Rome  or  at  his  country-seats  on  the  promontory  of  I  greatest  height  exceeds  that  of  the  Alps,  its  lofti- 
Sirmio  and  at  Tibur.  He  probably  died  about  est  summit  (Aft.  Elbrooz,  nearly  in  43°  N.  lac 
47.    The  extant  works  of  Catullus  consist  of  |  and  43°  B.  long.),  being  1 6,800  feet  i 
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CAUCL 

end  to  the  E,  of  this  there  are  several  other  summit* 
stave  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which,  in  the 
Caucasus,  is  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the 
ra.    The  W.  part  of  the  chain  is  much  lower,  no 
summit  W.  of  Mt.  Ellroot  rising  above  the  snow 
line.    At  both  extremities  the  chain  sinks  down 
to  low  hills    There  are  two  chief  passes  over  the 
chain,  both  of  which  were  known  to  the  ancients : 
the  one,  between  its  E.  extremity  and  the  Caspian, 
near  Derbext,  was  called  Albania*  and  sometimes 
Cabpiab  Pylac:  the  other,  nearly  in  the  centre 
yf  tbe  range,  was  called  Caucasiae  Pylae  (Pass  of 
Dariel).    In  ancient  times,  as  is  still  the  case,  the 
Caucasus  wai  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  tribes, 
speaking  different  languages  (Strabo  says,  at  least 
70),  bat  all  belonging  to  that  family  of  the  human 
race,  which  has  peopled  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and 
which  has  obtained  the  name  of  Caucasian  from 
the  fact  that  in  no  other  part  of  tbe  world  are  such 
perfect  examples  of  it  found,  as  among  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  Caucasus.  —  That  the  Greeks  had 
some  vague  knowledge  of  the  Caucasus  in  very 
early*  times,  is  proved  by  the  myths  respecting 
Prometheus  and  the  Argonauts,  from  which  it 
seems  that  the  Caucasus  was  regarded  as  at  the 
extremity  of  the  earth,  on  the  border  of  the  river 
Ocean  as.    The  account  which  Herodotus  gives  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes  (i.  203) ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  march  of  Poropey,  in  the  Mithridatic  War, 
extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus  and  Araxcs 
and  to  the  foot  of  the  great  chain,  that  means 
were  obtained  for  that  accurate  description  of  the 
Caocaetis  which  Strabo  gives  in  his  11th  book. 
The  country  about  the  E.  part  of  the  Caucasns 
was  called  Albania  :  the  rest  of  the  chain  divided 
Iberia  and  Colchis,  on  the  S.,  from  Sarmatia 
Amatica  on  the  N.  — 8.  When  the  soldiers  of 
Alexander  advanced  to  that  great  range  of  moun- 
tains which  formed  the  N.  boundary  of  A  nana, 
the  Paropamisus,  they  supposed  that  they  had 
reached  the  great  Caucasian  chain  at  the  extremity 
of  the  world  mentioned  by  the  early  poets,  and 
they  applied  to  it  the  name  of  Caucasus:  after- 
wards,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  it  was  called 
Caucasus  Indkus.  [  Pabopam isus. j 
Cauci.  [Cbauci.] 

Caucdnes  (KauwwKst),  the  name  of  peoples  both 
b  Greece  and  Asia,  but  whether  of  the  same  or 
different  tribes  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. Tbe  Caucones  in  the  N.W.  of  Greece, 
in  Bis  and  Acbeia,  were  supposed  by  the  ancient 
geographers  to  be  an  Arcadian  people.  The  Cau- 
conef  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor  are  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  are  placed 
in  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  by  the  geographers, 
who  regarded  them  as  Pelasgians,  though  some 
thought  them  Scythians. 

Caudlum  (Caudlnus),  a  town  in  Samnium  on 
the  road  from  Capua  to  Beneventum.  In  the 
neighbourhood  were  the  celebrated  Furoulae  Cau- 
dinae,  or  Cawiine  Forks,  narrow  pa^es  in  the 
mountains,  where  the  Roman  army  surrendered 
to  th«  Samnites,  and  was  sent  under  the  yoke, 
B.  c  321 :  it  is  now  called  the  valley  of  Arpaia. 

Cauion  or  Caaldnia  (Cauloniata:  Cdstet  Vetere), 
a  town  in  Bruttium,  N.  E.  of  Locri,  originally 
called  Anion  or  Aulonia ;  founded  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Croton  or  by  the  Achaeans ;  destroyed  by  Dio- 
BTsius  the  elder,  who  removed  its  inhabitants  to 
brracuse  and  gave  its  territory  to  Locri ;  after- 
wards rebuilt,  but  again  destroyed  in  the  war  with 


CECROPS. 

Pyrrhus ;  rebuilt  a  third  time  and  destroyed  a 
third  time  in  tbe  2nd  Punic  war.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  worship  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.  Its 
name  is  preserved  in  the  hill  Oavlom  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oastel  Vetere, 
C  annua.  [Byhlis.] 

Caun.ua  (4  Kavroi :  KoaWf :  Kaujws),  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Caria,  on  its  S.  coast,  a  little  B. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Calbis,  in  a  very  fertile  but 
unhealthy  situation.  It  had  a  citadel  called  Ira- 
bros,  an  enclosed  harbour  for  ships  of  war,  and 
safe  roads  for  merchant  vessels.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Cretans.  Its  dried  figs  (Cauneae  ficus)  were 
highly  celebrated.  The  painter  Protogenes  was 
born  here. 

GauxtU,  tbe  Argestea  ('Apy4<mfs)  of  the  Greeks, 
the  N.W.  wind,  is  in  Italy  a  stormy  wind. 

Cavaree,  or  -i,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
E.  of  the  Rhone,  between  the  Druentia  and  the 
Isara. 

Cavarlnua,  a  Senonian,  whom  Caesar  made  king 
of  his  people,  was  expelled  by  his  subjects  and 
compelled  to  fly  to  Caesar,  B.  c  54. 

Caystros  (KdSmpot,  Ion.  Ka©Vrpo»» :  Kara  5k, 
i.  e.  the  Black  River,  or  Kuch tdc- Meinder,  i.  e.  Lit- 
tle Afammier),  a  celebrated  river  of  Lydia  and 
Ionia,  rising  in  the  Cilbiani  M.  (the  E.  part  of 
Tmolus),  and  flowing  between  the  ranges  of  Tmo- 
lus  and  Messogis  into  the  Aegean,  a  little  N.  W.  of 
Epbejus.  To  this  day  it  abounds  in  swans,  as  it 
did  in  Homer's  time.  The  valley  of  the  Caystrus 
is  called  by  Homer*4 the  Asian  meadow,*'  and  is 
probably  the  district  to  which  the  name  of  Asia 
was  first  applied.  There  was  an  inland  town  of 
the  same  name  on  its  S.  bank. 

Cebenna  Mods  or  Gehenna  (to  Kiu^nrov  Spot : 
Cevennes)%  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Gaul,  2000  stadia 
in  length,  extending  N.  as  far  as  Lugdunum  and 
separating  the  Arvemi  from  the  Helvii:  Caesar 
found  them  in  the  winter  covered  with  snow  6 
feet  deep. 

Cebes  (Kiivt),  of  Thebes,  a  disciple  and  friend 
of  Socrates,  was  present  at  the  death  of  his  teacher. 
He  wrote  3  philosophical  works,  one  of  which,  en- 
titled nlrai  or  Table,  is  extant  This  work  is  an 
allegorical  picture  of  human  life,  which  is  explained 
by  an  old  man  to  a  circle  of  youths.  The  drift  of 
the  book  is  to  show,  that  only  the  development  of 
our  mind  and  the  possession  of  real  virtue  can  make 
us  happy.  Few  works  have  enjoyed  a  greater  po- 
pularity. Of  the  numerous  editions  tbe  best  are 
by  SchweigbaUser,  Argent  1806,  and  by  Cones  in 
his  edition  of  Epictetus,  Paris,  1826. 

Cebreae  (KfeV^sij),  a. city  in  the  Troad,  on  M. 
Ida,  which  fell  into  decay  when  Antigonus  trans- 
planted its  inhabitants  to  Alexandria  Troas.  A 
little  river,  which  flowed  past  it,  was  called  Cebren 
(K.^),  and  the  surrounding  district  Cebrenia 
(KtgovriaX 

Cecripla.    [Athknab,  p.  102,  b.] 

Cecrops  (Kf«pw^),  a  hero  of  the  Pelasgic  race, 
said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Attica.  He  was 
married  to  Agraulos,  daughter  of  Actaeus,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son.Ervsichthon,  who  succeeded  him  as  king 
of  Athens,  and  3  daughters,  Agraulos,  Herse,  and 
Pandrosoa.  In  his  reign  Poseidon  and  Athena 
I  contended  for  the  possession  of  Attica,  but  Cecrops 
decided  in  favour  of  the  goddess.  [Athrna.1 
Cecrops  is  said  to  have  founded  Athens,  the  citadel 
of  which  was  called  Cecropia  after  him,  to  have 
t  divided  Attica  into  12  communities,  and  to  have 
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introduced  the  first  elements  of  civilized  life ;  lie 
instituted  marriage,  abolished  bloody  sacrifices,  and 
taught  his  subjects  how  to  worship  the  gods.  He 
is  sometimes  called  iupviis  or  aemiftus,  an  epithet 
which  some  explain  by  his  hating  instituted  mar- 
riage, while  others  suppose  it  to  hare  reference  to 
the  legends,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  his  bod  v 
was  represented  as  that  of  a  man  and  the  lower 
part  as  that  of  a  serpent  The  later  Greek  writer* 
describe  Cecrops  as  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  wh>> 
led  a  colony  of  Egyptians  into  Attica,  and  thus 
introduced  from  Egypt  the  arts  of  civilised  life; 
but  this  account  is  rejected  by  some  of  the  an- 
cients themselves,  and  by  the  ablest  modern  critics, 

Cecryphalla  (K<Kpwpd\tia\  a  small  island  in 
the  Saronic  gulf,  between  Aegina  and  Epidaurus. 

Cedxeae  (KtSpiat  or  -tun,  KtSptdrris  or  -albs), 
•  town  of  Caria,  on  the  Ceramic  Gulf. 

Cedrenns,  Georgia*,  a  Byzantine  writer,  of 
whose  life  nothing  is  known,  the  author  of  an  his- 
torical work,  which  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  goes  down  to  A.  D.  1057.  The  last 
edition  is  by  Bckker,  Bonn,  1838-39. 

Celaenae  (KfXeuwrf,  KsAtufl-rnt),  the  greatest 
city  of  S.  Phrygia,  before  the  rise  of  its  neighbour, 
Apamea  Cibotus,  rednced  it  to  insignificance.  It 
lay  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Maeander  and 
Marsyas.  In  the  midst  of  it  was  a  citadel  built 
by  Xerxes,  on  a  precipitous  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which,  in  the  Agora  of  the  city,  the  Marsyas  took 
its  rise,  and  near  the  river's  source  was  a  grotto 
celebrated  by  tradition  as  the  scene  of  the  punish- 
ment of  Marsyas  by  Apollo.  Outside  of  the  city 
was  a  royal  palace,  with  pleasure-gardens  and  a 
great  park  (vopcUtuooT)  full  of  game,  which  was 
generally  the  residence  of  a  satrap.  The  Maean- 
der took  its  rise  in  the  very  palace,  and  flowed 
through  the  park  and  the  city,  below  which  it  re- 
ceived the  Marsyas. 

Celaeno  (K.Wti).  L  A  Pleiad,  daughter  of 
Atlas  and  Pleione,  beloved  by  Poseidon.— 2.  One 
of  the  Harpies.  [Harpyias.) 

CelSIa  (CW/y),  an  important  town  in  the  8.  E.  of 
Noricum,  and  a  Roman  colony  with  the  surname 
Claudia,  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  capital  of  a 
Slavonic  state  called  Zellia  ;  hence  the  modern 
name  of  the  town,  which  possesses  Roman  remains. 

Celenderif  (K«A«Vo>p<j :  Khelindreh),  a  sea-port 
town  of  Ciliria,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  San- 
dams  the  Syrian,  and  afterwards  colonized  by  the 
Samians. 

Celer,  together  with  Severus,  the  architect  of 
Nero's  immense  palace,  the  golden  house.  He  and 
Severus  began  digging  a  canal  from  the  lake  Aver- 
nus  to  the  month  of  the  Tiber. 

Celer,  P.  EgnitTus.  [Barka.] 

Celetmm  {Ka*toria),  a  town  in  Macedonia  on 
a  peninsula  of  the  Lacus  Castoris,  probably  the 
same  town  afterwards  called  Diocletianopolis. 

Cfileus  (Ki}\*4t)i  k  ing  of  Eleusis,  husband  of 
Metanlra,  and  father  of  Demophon  and  Triptole- 
mua.  He  received  Demeter  with  hospitality  at 
Eleusis,  when  she  was  wandering  in  search  of  her 
daughter.  The  goddess,  in  return,  wished  to  make 
his  son  Demophon  immortal, and  placed  him  in  the  fire 
in  order  to  destroy  his  mortal  parts  ;  but  Metanira 
screamed  aloud  at  the  sight,  and  Demophon  was 
destroyed  by  the  flames.  Demeter  then  bestowed 
great  favours  upon  Triptolemus.  [Triptolsmus.] 
Oleus  is  described  as  the  first  priest  and  his  daugh- 
ters as  the  first  priestesses  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis. 


CELTAE. 

Celsa  (  Velilla  Run  nr.  XeJta).  a  town  in  Fw- 
pania  Tarraconensis  on  the  Iberua,  with  a  stone 
bridge  over  this  river,  and  a  Roman  colony  with 
the  name  Victrix  Julia  Celsa* 

Celsus.  L  One  of  the  30  tyrants,  usurped  the 
purple  in  Africa,  and  was  slain  on  the  7th  day  of 
his  reign,  a.  d.  265.-8.  An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher, lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  was 
a  friend  of  Lucian.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Celsus  who  wrote  the  work  against  Christi- 
anity called  Aoyos  aAij<Hjt,  which  acquired  so  much 
notoriety  from  the  answer  written  to  it  by  Origen. 
[Oriobnss.]  —8.  A.  Cornelius  Celsus,  probably 
lived  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
He  wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  one  remains 
entire,  his  treatise  Ite  Medidna, u On  Medicine,"  in 
8  books.  The  first  two  books  are  principally  oc- 
cupied by  the  consideration  of  diet,  and  the  general 
principles  of  therapeutics  and  pathology ;  the  re- 
maining books  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
particular  diseases  and  their  treatment ;  the  third  and 
fourth  to  internal  diseases ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  ex- 
ternal diseases,  and  to  pharmaceutical  preparations ; 
and  the  last  two  to  those  diseases  which  more  par- 
ticularly belong  to  surgery.  The  work  has  been 
much  valued  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day.—  Editions.  By  Milligan,  Edinb.  1826;  by 
Ritter  and  Albert,  Colon,  ad  Rhen.  1835.  — 1 
Julius  CelBua,  a  scholar  at  Constantinople  in  the  7th 
century  after  Christ,  made  a  recension  of  the  text  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries.  Many  modern  writers  have 
attributed  to  him  the  life  of  Caesar,  which  was  m 
reality  written  by  Petrarch. — 6.  P.  Juventiui 
Celsus,  two  Roman  jurists,  father  and  son,  both  of 
whom  are  cited  in  the  Digest  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  elder  Celsus.  The  younger  Celsus, 
who  was  the  more  celebrated,  lived  under  Nerva 
and  Trajan,  by  whom  he  was  highly  favoured. 
He  wrote  Diguta  in  39  books,  Epistolae^  Quam- 
tiones,  and  Institutions  in  7  books.— 6.  P.  Ma- 
riua  Celsus,  an  able  general  first  of  Galba  and 
afterwards  of  Olho.  After  the  defeat  of  Othos 
army  at  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  Celsus  was  par- 
doned by  Vitellius,  and  was  allowed  by  him  to 
enter  on  the  consulship  in  July  (a.  n.  69). 

Celtae,  a  powerful  race,  which  occupied  a  great 
part  of  W.  Europe.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  call  them  by  3  names,  which  are  probably 
only  variations  of  one  name,  namely  Celtae  (KtAroi, 
KfAroO,  Galatae  (roAaVw),  and  GaJli  (TdAAw). 
Their  name  was  originally  given  to  all  the  people 
of  N.  and  W.  Europe,  who  were  not  Iberians,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Caesar  that  the  Romans 
made  any  distinction  between  the  Celts  and  the 
Germans :  the  name  of  Celts  then  began  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  people  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Rhine.  The  Celts  belonged  to  the  great  Indo-Ger- 
manic  race,  as  their  language  proves.  Like  the 
other  I  ndo-  Germanic  races,  they  came  from  the 
East,  and,  at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  all  hisuirirxi 
records,  settled  in  the  W.  of  Europe.  The  most 
powerful  part  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  takes 
up  their  abode  in  the  centre  of  the  country  callec* 
after  them  Gallia,  between  the  Garumna  in  the 
S.  and  the  Sequana  and  Matrona  in  the  N.  From 
this  country  they  spread  over  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  they  appear  in  early  times  as  a  mi- 
gratory race,  ready  to  abandon  their  homes,  and 

I settle  in  any  district  which  their  swords  could  win. 
Besides  the  Celts  in  Gallia,  there  were  8  other  dif. 
fereut  settlements  of  the  nation,  which  may  be  da- 
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CELTIBERI. 

by  the  following  names  l  I  •  Iberian 
Celts,  who  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  settled  in 
Spain.  [Crltibbrl]  2.  British  Celts,  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain.  [Britannia.]  3. 
Belgic  Celts,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  at  a  later  time  much  mingled  with  Ger- 
mans. 4.  Italian  Celts,  who  crossed  the  Alps  at 
d  ifferent  periods,  and  eventually  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  N.  of  Italy,  which  was  called  after 
them  Gallia  Ciaalpina.  5.  Celts  in  the  Alps 
and  on  the  Danube,  namely  the  Helvetii,  Gothini, 
Osi,  Vindelici,  Raeti,  Norici,  and  Carni.  6.  II- 
lyrian  Celts,  who,  under  the  name  of  Scordisci, 
settled  on  ML  Scordus.  7.  Macedonian  and 
Thracian  Celts,  who  had  remained  behind  in  Ma- 
cedonia, when  the  Celts  invaded  Greece,  and  who 
are  rarely  mentioned.  8.  Asiatic  Celts,  the  Tolisto- 
bogi,  Troctni  and  Tectosages,  who  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Galatia. —  Some  ancient  writers 
divided  the  Celts  into  two  great  races,  one  con- 
sisting of  the  Celta  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  Gaul,  in 
Spain,  and  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  who  were  the  proper 
Celts,  and  the  other  consisting  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  and  in  the  E.  as  far  as 
Scythia,  who  were  called  Gauls:  to  the  latter  race  the 
Cimbri  belonged,  and  they  are  considered  by  some 
to  be  identical  with  the  Cimmerii  of  the  Greeks. 
This  twofold  division  of  the  Celts  appears  to  cor- 
respond to  the  two  races  into  which  the  Celta  arc 
at  present  divided  in  Great  Britain,  namely  the 
Gael  and  the  Kymry,  who  differ  in  language  and 
customs,  the  Gael  being  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
and  the  N.  of  Scotland,  and  the  Kymry  of  Wales. 
—  The  Celts  are  described  by  the  ancient  writers 
ss  men  of  large  stature,  of  fair  complexion,  and 
with  flaxen  or  red  hair.  They  were  brave  and 
warlike,  impatient  of  control  and  prone  to  change. 
They  fought  with  long  swords ;  their  first  charge 
in  battle  was  tl«  most  formidable,  but  if  firmly 
resisted,  they  usually  gave  way.  They  were  long  the 
terror  of  the  Romans :  once  they  took  Rome,  and 
laid  it  in  ashes  (B.&  390). — For  details  respecting 
their  later  history  and  political  organization,  see 
Gallia. 

Celtiberi  (KsAntfipci),  a  powerful  people  in 
Spain,  consisting  of  Celts,  who  crossed  the  Py- 
renees at  an  early  period,  and  became  mingled 
with  the  Iberians,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  They  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  central  part  of 
Spain,  in  the  highlands  which  separate  the  Iberus 
from  the  rivers  which  flow  towards  the  W„  and 
in  which  the  Tagus  and  the  Durins  rise.  They 
were  divided  into  various  tribes,  the  Arbvacab, 
Re  Honrs,  and  Prlbnoonbs,  which  were  the 
3  most  important,  the  Lusones,  Bklli,  Dittani, 
Ac  Their  chief  towns  were  Sbgobriga,  Nu- 
mantia,  Bilbilir,  Ac  Their  country  called 
Celtiberia  was  mountainous  and  unproductive. 
Tbey  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  proved 
formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans.  They  sub- 
mitted to  Scipio  Africanus  in  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
but  the  oppressions  of  the  Roman  governors  led 
them  to  rebel,  and  for  many  years  they  success- 
fully defied  the  power  of  Rome.  They  were  re- 
duced to  submission  on  the  capture  of  Numantia 
by  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  (b.g  134),  but 
they  a^ain  took  op  arms  under  Sertorius,  and  it 
was  not  till  his  death  (72)  that  they  began  to  adopt 
the  Roman  customs  and  language. 

Celtfci.    1.  A  Celtic  people  in  Lusitania  be- 
the  Tagus  and  Anas.  —  2.  A  Celtic  people 
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m  Gallaecla  near  the  promontory  Nerium,  which 
was  called  Celticum  after  them  ( C.  Fimstem). 

Cenaenm  (Kt)utuop  &Mpot>;  Konaia  or  Litar\ 
the  N.W.  promontory  of  Euboea,  opposite  Ther- 
mopylae, with  a  temple  of  Zeus  Cenaeus. 

Cenchreae  (Keyxp&u).  L  The  E.  harbour  of 
Corinth  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  important  for  the  trade 
and  commerce  with  the  E.— 2.  A  town  in  Argolia, 
S.  of  Argos,  on  the  road  to  Tegea. 

Cenomani,  a  powerful  Gallic  people,  originally 
a  branch  of  the  Aulbrci,  crossed  the  Alps  at  an 
early  period,  and  settled  in  the  N.  of  Italy  in  the 
country  of  Brixia,  Verona,  and  Mantua,  and  ex- 
tended N.  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Rhaetia.  They 
were  at  constant  feud  with  the  neighbouring  tribes 
of  the  Insubres,  Boii,  &c,  and  hence  usually  as- 
sisted the  Romans  in  their  wars  with  these  people. 

Censorinua.  L  One  of  the  30  tyrants,  assumed 
the  purple  at  Bologna,  a.  d.  270,  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  his  own  soldiers.  2. 
Author  of  a  treatise  entitled  d*  Die  Natalia  which 
treats  of  the  generation  of  man,  of  bis  natal  hour,  of 
the  influence  of  the  stars  and  genii  upon  his  career, 
and  discusses  the  various  methods  employed  for 
the  division  and  calculation  of  time.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  Q.  Cerellius,  and  was  composed  a.  o. 
238.  A  fragment  de  Afetrii  and  lost  tracts  de 
Accentibut  and  de  Geometria  are  ascribed  to  thia 
Censorinua.  —  Editions.  By  Havercamp,  Lug.  Bat. 
1743  ;  by  G ruber,  Norerab.  1805. 

Cemaorinus,  Marclua.  L  C,  son  of  C.  Marciua 
Rutilus,  first  plebeian  dictator  (ac.  356),  was  ori- 
ginally called  Rutilus,  and  was  the  first  member 
of  the  family  who  had  the  surname  Censorinua. 
He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  31 0,  and  conducted  the  war 
in  Samnium.  He  was  censor  294,  and  a  second 
time  265,  the  only  instance  in  which  a  person  held 
the  office  of  censor  twice.-**  2.  L.,  consul  149,  the 
first  year  of  the  third  Punic  war,  conducted  the 
war  against  Carthage  with  his  colleague  M\  Ma- 
nilius.  —  8.  0.,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian 
party,  fought  against  Sulla  in  the  battle  near  the 
Colline  gate,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death 
by  Sulla's  order.  Censorinua  was  one  of  the  ora- 
tors of  his  time,  and  versed  in  Greek  literature.  — •» 
4.  L.,  a  partixan  of  M.  Antony,  praetor  43,  and 
consul  39.  —  5.  C,  consul  ac.  8,  died  in  Asia 
a.  b.  2,  while  in  attendance  upon  C.  Caesar,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus. 

Centauri  (K.  'rravpoJ),  that  is,  the  Bull-killers, 
were  an  ancient  race,  inhabiting  Mount  Pelion  in 
Thessaly.  They  led  a  wild  and  savage  life,  and 
are  hence  called  <pypts  or  &np«s  in  Homer.  In 
later  accounts  they  were  represented  as  half-horses 
and  half-men.  Their  origin  is  variously  related. 
According  to  the  most  ancient  account  Cen  taunts, 
the  offspring  of  Ixion  and  a  cloud,  begot  the  Hip- 
pocentaurs  by  mixing  with  Magnesian  marcs.  From 
most  accounts  it  would  appear  that  the  Centauri 
and  Hippocentaurs  were  originally  regarded  as  two 
distinct  classes  of  beings,  although  the  name  of 
Centaurs  is  applied  to  both  by  ancient  as  well  aa 
modern  writers.  The  Centaurs  arc  particularly 
celebrated  in  ancient  story  for  their  fight  with  the 
Lapithae,  which  arose  at  the  rnarriage-feast  of  Pi- 
rithous.  This  fight  is  sometimes  placed  in  con- 
nexion with  a  combat  of  Hercules  with  the  Cen- 
taurs. It  ended  by  the  Centaurs  being  expelled 
from  their  country,  and  taking  refuge  on  mount 
Pindus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Epirua.  Chiron  is  the 
most  celebrated  among  the  Centaurs.  [Chiron.] 
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We  know  that  homing  the  boll  on  horseback  was 
a  iiational  custom  in  Thessaly,  and  that  the  Thea- 
sa  linns  were  celebrated  riders.  Hence  may  have 
•risen  the  fable  that  the  Centaurs  were  half-men 
and  half-horses,  just  as  the  Americana,  when  they 
first  saw  a  Spaniard  on  horseback,  believed  horse 
and  man  to  be  one  being.  The  Centaurs  were 
frequently  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art,  and 
generally,  as  men  from  the  head  to  the  lobs,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  body  is  that  of  a  hone  with 
its  4  feet  and  tail. 

Centrites  (KerTp/njt :  Zfatfw),  a  small  river  of 
Armenia,  which  it  divided  from  the  land  of  the 
Carduchi,  N.  of  Assyria.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
S.  of  the  Arsitsa  Palus  (L.  Fan),  and  flows  into 
the  Tigris. 

Centumalus,  Fulvius.  L  Cn.,  legate  of  the 
dictator  M.  Valerius  Co  mis  n.  c.  301 ;  consul  298, 
when  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Samnites ;  and 
propraetor  295,  when  he  defeated  the  Etruscans. 
—  2.  Cn.,  consul  229,  defeated  the  Illyrians  sub- 
ject to  the  queen  Teuta.  —  3.  Cn.,  curulc  aedile 
214 ;  praetor  213,  with  Suessula  as  his  province; 
and  consul  211  ;  in  the  next  year  he  was  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  near  Herdonia  in  Apulia, 
and  was  killed  in  the  battle.  — •  4.  M.,  praetor  ur- 
ban us  192,  superintended  the  preparations  for  the 
war  against  Antiochus  the  Great. 

Centum  Cellae  (Gvila  Yecdua),  a  sea-port  town 
in  Etruria,  first  became  a  place  of  importance  under 
Trajan,  who  built  a  villa  here  and  constructed  an 
excellent  harbour.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  the  9th  century,  but  was  rebuilt  on  its 
ancient  site,  and  was  hence  called  Civita  Vecchia. 

Centnripae  (ra  KtmSpma^  al  Kttnovptwai : 
KtvroptTu>oft  in  Thuc  ol  KtvrSptvtt,  Centuri- 
pinus :  Cenlorfn),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Siculi  in 
Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aetna,  on  the  road  from 
('a tana  to  Panorama,  and  not  far  from  the  river 
Syiuacthas ;  in  its  neighbourhood  a  great  quantity 
of  corn  was  grown,  and  it  became  under  the  Ro- 
mans one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the 
island. 

Ceos  (Kl»f,  Ion.  Kios:  K«7uf,  Ion.  K^ibt,  Ceus: 
Z*a\  an  island  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  between  the  Attic  promontory  Sunium  and 
the  island  Cythnus,  celebrated  for  its  fertile  soil 
and  its  genial  climate.  It  was  inhabited  by 
Ionian*,  and  originally  contained  4  towns,  Iulis, 
Cartbaea,  Coressus,  and  Poeeessa;  but  the  two 
latter  perished  by  an  earthquake.  Simonides  was 
a  native  of  lulis  in  Ceos,  whence  we  read  of  the 
Ceite  munera  neniae.    (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  1.  38.) 

CiSphalS  (K«paA^j),  an  Attic  demus,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Erasmus,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Acamantis. 

CSphallenXa  (Kc^oAA^o,  K«^eA7)v(a:  Ke^aA- 
pi*  KstpaAX^MT :  Crphalcnia),  called  by  Ho- 
mer Same  (Zd7»|)  or  Samos  (SaVoi),  the  largest 
island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  wparatcd  from  Ithaca  on 
the  E.  by  a  narrow  channel,  contains  348  square 
miles.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited 
by  Taphians,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  mythical  Cbfhal.jh.  Even  in  Homer  its 
inhabitants  are  called  Cephallenee,  and  are  the 
subjects  of  Ulysses:  but  the  name  Cephallenia 
first  occurs  in  Herodotus.  The  island  is  very 
mountainous  (muraAosVtm) ;  and  the  highest 
mountain,  called  Aenos,  on  which  stood  a  temple 
of  Zeus,  rises  more  than  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Cephallenia  was  a  tetrapolia,  containing  the  4 


towns,  S.xmk,  Pais,  Crami,  and  Paonl  It 
never  attained  political  importance.  In  the  Per- 
sian wars  the  inhabitants  of  Pale  are  alone  men- 
tioned. In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Cephallenia 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians.  Same  ventured  to 
oppose  the  Romans,  but  was  taken  by  M.  Fulvius, 
B.  c  189.  In  modern  times  the  island  was  for  a 
long  while  in  possession  of  the  Venetians,  but  is 
now  one  of  the  7  Ionian  islands  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain. 

CephKloedlom  ( K«pa\olZtor :  CephaloediUi.ua; 
CefrH  or  Oepialu),  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  S*- 
cily  in  the  territory  of  Himera. 

Cephalui  (KttjwiAot).  L  Son  of  Hermes  and 
Herse,  was  carried  off  by  Eos  (Aurora),  who  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Tithonus  in  Syria.  ^™ 
2.  Son  of  Deion  and  Diomede,  and  husband  of 
Procris  or  Procne,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  whom 
he  tenderly  loved.  He  was  beloved  by  Eos,  but 
as  he  rejected  her  advances  from  love  to  his  wife, 
she  advised  him  to  try  the  fidelity  of  Procris.  The 
goddess  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a  stranger, 
and  sent  him  with  rich  presents  to  his  house. 
Procris  was  tempted  by  the  brilliant  presents  to 
yield  to  the  stranger,  who  then  discovered  himself 
to  be  her  husband,  whereupon  she  fled  in  shame  to 
Crete.  Artemis  made  her  a  present  of  a  dog  and 
a  <>pear,  which  were  never  to  miss  their  object,  and 
then  sent  her  back  to  Cephalus  in  the  disguise  of 
a  youth.  In  order  to  obtain  this  dog  and  spear, 
Cephalus  promised  to  love  the  youth,  who  then 
made  herself  known  to  him  as  his  wife  Procris. 
This  led  to  a  reconciliation  between  them.  Procri* 
however  still  feared  the  love  of  Eos,  and  therefore 
jealously  watched  Cephalus  when  be  went  out 
hunting,  but  on  one  occasion  he  killed  her  by  acci- 
dent with  the  never-erring  spear.  A  somewhat 
different  version  of  the  same  story  is  given  by 
Ovid.  (McL  viL  685,  seq.)  Subsequently  Cepha- 
lus fought  with  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboans, 
upon  the  conquest  of  whom  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  island  which  he  called  after  his  own  name 
Cephallenia.  —  3.  A  Syracusan,  and  father  of  that 
orator  Lysias,  came  to  Athens  at  the  invitation  of 
Pericles.  He  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  Plato's 
Republic  4.  An  eminent  Athenian  orator  of  the 
Colh  tean  demus,  flourished  b.  c.  402. 

Copheui  (KrtfHvt).  L  King  of  Ethiopia,  sea 
of  Bolus,  husband  of  Cassiepeia,  and  father  of 
Andromeda,  was  placed  among  the  stars  after  his) 
death.  —  2.  Son  of  Aleus  and  Nearea  or  Cleobule, 
one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  king  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  and  perished,  with  roost  of  his  sons,  in 
an  expedition  against  Hercules. 

CfphMa  or  Cephissia  (Kitfuirta  more  correct 
than  Krtfticoia:  Krtfueitvs:  Aieuia),  one  of  the  12 
Cecropian  towns  of  Attica,  and  afterwards  a  demus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Erechtheia,  N.  E.  of  Athena, 
on  the  W*  slope  of  Mt.  Pcntelicu*. 

Cephisodortu  (KriQiadbupot).  L  An  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  a.  c.  402. 
—  2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  disciple  of  Isocratea, 
wrote  an  apology  for  Isocrates  against  Aristotle, 
entitled  ai  wphs  Apiorore'An  ijrrtypcupai 

Cephiaddotu*  (Kitf>i96Sorot).  L  An  Athenian 
general  and  orator,  is  mentioned  on  various  occa- 
sions from  ac.  371  to  355.-2.  An  Athenian 
sculptor,  whose  sister  was  the  first  wife  of  Phocion, 
flourished  372.  He  belonged  to  that  younger 
school  of  Attic  artists,  who  had  abandoned  the 
stern  and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias,  and  adopted 
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CEPHISOPHON. 

•  more  animated  and  graceful  style.— S.  An  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  usually  called  the  Younger,  a  son  of 
the  great  Praxiteles,  flourished  300. 

CephisSphon  (K^nro***-),  a  friend  of  Euri- 
pides, is  said  not  only  to  have  been  the  chief  actor 
b  his  drama* ,  but  also  to  have  aided  him  with  his 
advice  in  the  com  position  of  them. 

Cephas  US  or  Cephissui  (Kioto's,  Kitftoaot). 
L  The  chief  river  in  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  rises  near 
LiUra  in  Phocis,  flows  through  a  fertile  valley  in 
Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and  falls  into  the  lake  Copais, 
which  is  hence  called  CtpJnsia  in  the  Iliad  (v.  709). 
[Copam.]  —  2.  The  largest  river  in  Attica,  rises 
in  the  W.  slope  of  Mt.  Pentelicus,  and  flows  past 
Athens  on  the  W.  into  the  Saronic  gulf  near  Pha- 
lenun.  —  8.  There  was  also  a  river  of  this  name 
In  Argolis,  Salamis,  Sicyonia,  and  Scyros. 

Cer  (Ki^p),  the  personified  necessity  of  death 
(KV  or  K7?p«t  Sapdroto).  The  Kfjpff  are  de- 
scribed by  Homer  as  formidable,  dark,  and  hate- 
ful, because  they  carry  off  men  to  the  joyless  house 
of  Hades.  According  to  Hesiod,  they  are  the 
daughters  of  Nyx  (Night)  and  sisters  of  the 
Moerae,  and  punish  men  for  their  crimes. 

Ceramua  (fi  Kipafws :  Kerumo\  a  Dorian  sea- 
port town  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Cnidian  Cherso- 
nesus  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  from  which  the  Cera- 
mic gulf  (i  K*pafitiKht  k6Kvos  :  Gulf  of  Ko$t  or, 
Col  fa  di  Stattco)  took  its  name.  [Caria.] 

Cerasua  (Ktpaaoin :  Ktpavoimot:  nr.  Khere- 
sosw),  a  flourishing  colony  of  Sinope,  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name  ;  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place  from  which 
Europe  obtained  both  the  cherry  and  its  name. 
Lucullus  is  said  to  have  brought  back  plants  of  the 
cherry  with  him  to  Rome,  but  this  refers  probably 
only  to  particular  sorts,  as  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  had  the  tree  much  earlier. —  Cerasua  fell 
into  decay  after  the  foundation  of  Pharnacia  (Kht- 

Cerita  (ri  Ktpara\  the  Horns,  a  mountain  on 
the  frontiers  of  Attica  and  Megaris. 

Ceraunii  Montes  (Ktpavvia  6pv :  Khimara\  a 
range  of  mountains  extending  from  the  frontier 
of  Ulyricum  along  the  coast  of  Epirus,  derived  their 
name  from  the  frequent  thunder-storms  which  oc- 
curred amoog  them  (Ktpavf6s).  These  mountains 
made  the  ciast  of  Epirus  dangerous  to  ships.  They 
were  also  called  Acroceraunia,  though  this  name 
was  properly  applied  to  the  promontory  separating 
the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  mountains  were  called  Ceraunii. 

Cerberua  (Kip€*po$\  the  dog  that  guarded  the 
entrance  of  Hades,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
Homeric  poems,  but  simply  as  **  the  dog,"  and 
without  the  name  of  Cerberus.  (IL  riii.  368,  Od, 
xl  621)  Hesiod  calls  bim  a  son  of  Typhaon  and 
Echidna,  and  represents  him  with  50  heads.  Later 
writers  describe  him  as  a  monster  with  only  3 
heads,  with  the  tail  of  a  serpent  and  with  ser- 
pmu  round  his  neck.  Some  poets  again  call 
him  many-headed  or  hundred-headed.  The  den 
of  Cerberus  is  usually  placed  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Styx,  at  the  spot  where  Charon  landed  the 
shades  of  the  departed. 

Cercaiorum,  or  -us,  or  -esuxa  (KcpjcdVupor 
w6\is,  Herod.,  Ksptctaovpc^,  Strab. :  Ei-Arkas),  a 
city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
at  the  point  where  the  river  divided  into  its  3 
prioci^l  branches,  the  E.  or  Peluaiae,  the  W.  or 
Canonic,  and  the  N.  between 
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or  >ii  (Ks/acfrcu,  probably  the  Or- 
cowans),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  beyond 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Palus  Maeotis  (Sea  of  Azov). 

Cercetlua,  a  mountain  in  Theesaly,  part  of  the 
range  of  Pindus. 

Cerclna  and  Cerdnltif  (Ks/wfva,  k«»*h'4tii  ; 
Karkcnah  /*,,  Ramlah  and  Gieria),  2  low  islands 
off  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  mouth  of  the 


,  and  possessing 
larger,  and  had 


Lesser  Syrtia,  united  by  a  bridge,  and 
a  fine  harbour.    Cercina  was  t 
on  it  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Cerclnl  (Kcpjcfya:  Kuradagh\  a  mountain  in 
Macedonia,  between  the  Axius  and  Strymon,  form* 
ing  the  boundary  between  Sintice  and  Paeon  ia. 

Cercinltia  (Kcpvim-ir),  a  lake  in  Macedonia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  through  which  this 
river  flows. 

Cerdnlom,  a  town  in  Thessaly  on  the  lake 
Bobeis. 

Cerco,  Q.  Lutatifaa,  consul  with  A.  Manliua 
Torquatus,  u.  c.  241,  in  which  year  the  first  Punic 
war  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  victory  of  C. 
Lutatius  Catulus  at  the  Aegates.  Cerco,  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague,  subdued  the  Falisci 
or  people  of  Falerii,  who  revolted  from  the  Ro- 


CercSpei  (KipKuirts\  droll  and  thievish 
gnomes,  robbed  Hercules  in  his  sleep,  but  were 
taken  prisoners  by  him,  and  either  given  to  Om- 
phale,  or  killed,  or  set  free  again.  Some  placed 
them  at  Thermopylae  (Herod,  vii.  216)  ;  but  the 
comic  poem  Cercopej,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Homer,  probably  placed  them  at  Oechalia  in  Eu- 
boea.  Others  transferred  them  to  Lydia,  or  the 
islands  called  Pithecusae,  which  derived  their 
name  from  the  Cercopes  who  were  changed  into 
monkeys  by  Zeus  for  having  deceived  him. 

Cercops  (KipKuty.  L  One  of  the  oldest  Orphic 
poets,  also  called  a  Pythagorean,  was  the  author 
of  an  epic  poem,  44  on  the  descent  of  Orpheus  to 
Hades. "  —  2.  Of  Miletus,  the  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Hesiod,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  called  A egimius,  which  is  also  as- 
scribed  to  Hesiod. 

Cercyon  (K«pmW),  son  of  Poseidon  or  Hephae- 
stus, a  cruel  tyrant  at  Eleusis,  put  to  death  his 
daughter  A  lope,  and  killed  all  strangers  whom  he 
overcame  in  wrestling;  he  was  in  the  end  con- 
quered and  slain  by  Theseus. 

Cerdyllum  (KcpovAtop),  a  small  town  in  Mace- 
donia on  the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon,  opposite 
AuiphipoHs. 

Cerealia,  PetHIus,  served  under  Vettius  Bola- 
nus,  in  Britain,  a.  d.  61  ;  was  one  of  the  generals 
who  supported  the  claim  of  Vespasian  to  the  em- 
pire, 61*  ;  suppressed  the  revolt  of  Civilis  on  the 
Rhine,  70  ;  and  was  governor  of  Britain,  71,  when 
he  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  Brigantea. 

Cereatae,  a  town  of  the  Hernici  in  Latium,  be- 
tween Son  and  Anagnia. 

Ceres.  [Dbmbtxr.] 

Cerilli  (CirtUa  Veechia%  a  town  in  Bruttium  on 
the  coast,  a  little  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Laus. 

Cerinthufl  (Mputfor),  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Euboea,  on  the  river  Budorus. 

Cerni  (Ktpvrj),  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  to  which  the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have 
traded.  Its  position  ia  uncertain,  and  Sua  bo  even 
denied  iu  existence. 

a  fountain  in  Hiitiaeotis  to 
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i*>4  CERRETANI. 

•aid  to  bare  mode  all  the  sheep  black  which  drank 

of  it. 

Cerretini,  an  Iberian  people  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconciiflW,  inhabited  the  modern  CcrJagne  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  were  subsequently  divided  into  the 
2  tribes  of  the  Juliani  and  Augustani :  they  were 
celebrated  for  their  hams. 

Cersobleptes  (K«oo\>SA#,imjf),son  of  Cotys,king 
of  Thrace,  on  whose  death  in  B.  c  358  he  inherited 
the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  Berisades  and 
Amadocua,  who  were  probably  his  brothers.  As 
an  ally  of  the  Athenians  Cersobleptes  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Philip,  by  whom  he  was  fre- 
quently defeated,  and  was  at  length  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  tributary,  343. 

Coitus  (Kfpeos:  Aferlxs),  a  river  of  Cilicia, 
flowing  through  the  Pylae  Syro-Ciliciae,  into  the  E. 
tide  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus. 

Certonlum  (  K*pr6viov\  a  town  in  Mysia,  men- 
tioned  only  by  Xenophon  (A nab.  vii  8.  §  8). 

Cervidf us  ScaevSla,    [Scab vol  a.] 

Ceryx  (Kvpv£)t  an  Attic  hero,  son  of  Hermes 
and  Aglauros,  from  whom  the  priestly  family  of 
the  Ceryces  at  Athens  derived  their  origin. 

Cestrus  (Ktarpus :  Ak-nt\  a  considerable  river 
of  Pamphylia,  flowing  from  the  Taurus  S.- wards 
into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  navigable  in  iu 
lower  course,  at  least  as  far  as  the  city  of  Perge, 
which  stood  on  its  W.  bank,  60  stadia  (10  geog. 
miles)  above  its  mouth. 

Cetei  (K^Ttioi),  a  people  of  Mysia,  the  old  in- 
habitants of  the  country  about  Pergamus,  mentioned 
by  Homer  (Od.  xi.  521).  Their  name  is  evidently 
connected  with  that  of  the  river  Cmua. 

Cethegus,  Cornelius,  an  ancient  patrician 
family.  They  seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old  fashion 
of  wearing  their  arms  bare,  to  which  Horace 
alludes  in  the  words  cinctuti  Cethegi  (Ar$  Po'c'L 
50) ;  and  Lucan  (ii.  543)  describes  the  associate 
of  Catiline  thus,  eturtique  manus  vtsana  Cethcgi. 
1.  M.,  curulc  aedile  and  pontifez  mazimus  B.  c 
213;  praetor  211,  when  he  had  the  charge  of 
Apulia  ;  censor  209,  and  consul  204.  In  the  next 
year  he  commanded  as  proconsul  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
where  he  defeated  Mago,  brother  of  Hannibal.  He 
died  196.  His  eloquence  was  rated  very  high,  so 
that  Ennius  gave  him  the  name  of  Suada  medulla, 
and  Horace  twice  refers  to  him  as  an  ancient  au- 
thority for  the  usage  of  tatin  words.  (Epi$L  ii.  2. 
116,  An.  Pott.  50.)—  2.  C,  commanded  in  Spain 
as  proconsul  200;  was  aedile  199;  consul  197,  when 
he  defeated  the  Insubrians  and  Cenomanians  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  ;  and  censor  194.  —  S.  P.,  curule 
aedile  187,  praetor  185,  and  consul  181.  The  grave 
of  Numa  was  discovered  in  his  consulship. —  4. 
M.,  consul  160,  when  he  drained  a  part  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  —  5.  P.,  a  friend  of  Marina,  pro- 
scribed by  Sulla,  88,  but  in  83  went  over  to  Sulla,  and 
was  pardoned.  — fl.  C,  one  of  Catiline's  crew,  was 
a  profligate  from  bis  early  youth.  When  Catiline 
left  Rome,  63,  after  Cicero's  first  speech,  Cethegus 
stayed  behind  under  the  orders  of  Leutulua.  His 
charge  was  to  murder  the  leading  senators  ;  but 
the  tardiness  of  Lentulus  prevented  anything  being 
done.  Ccthegus  was  arrested  and  condemned  to 
death  with  the  other  conspirators. 

Cetlus  (K^t«ioj),  a  small  river  of  Mysia,  flow- 
ing from  the  N.  through  the  district  of  E  la  it  is,  and 
falling  into  the  Catcus  close  to  Pergamus. 

Ceutrones  or  Centron.es,  a  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  dependents  of  the  Nervii. 


CHALCE. 

Ceyx  (K40()t  king  of  Trachys,  husband  of 
Alcyone.  His  death  is  differently  related.  [At- 
CTONB.]  He  was  the  father  of  Hippasus,  who  fell 
righting  as  the  ally  of  Hercules. 
ChabSraa.  [Abobbhas.] 
Chabrlas  (Xo«>fas),  a  celebrated  Athenian  ge- 
neral. In  B.C.  392  he  succeeded  Iphicrates  in  the 
command  of  the  Athenian  forces  at  Corinth.  In 
388  he  assisted  Evagoras  in  Cyprus  against  the 
Persians.  In  378  he  was  one  of  the  commanders 
of  the  forces  sent  to  the  aid  of  Thebes  agairut 
Agesilaus,  when  he  adopted  for  the  first  time  that 
manoeuvre  for  which  he  became  so  celebrated, — 
ordering  his  men  to  await  the  attack  with  their 
spears  pointed  against  the  enemy  and  their  shields 
resting  on  one  knee.  A  statue  was  afterwards 
erected  at  Athens  to  Chabrias  in  this  posture.  In 
376  he  gained  an  important  victory  off  Naxos  over 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Poll  is.  In  361  he  took  the  command  of  the  naval 
force  of  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  in  rebel- 
lion against  Persia.  In  358  he  was  sent  as  the 
Athenian  commander  in  Thrace,  but  was  compelled 
by  Charidemus  to  make  a  peace  unfavourable  to 
Athens.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war  in 
357,  Chabrias  commanded  the  Athenian  fleet.  At 
the  siege  of  Chios  he  sailed  into  the  harbour  before 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and,  when  his  ship  was  dis- 
abled, he  refused  to  save  his  life  by  abandoning  it, 
and  fell  fighting. 

Chaerea,  C.  Cassias,  tribune  of  the  praetorian 
cohorts,  formed  the  conspiracy  by  which  the  em- 
peror Caligula  was  slain,  a.  d.  41.  Chaerea  was 
put  to  death  by  Claudius  upon  his  accession. 

Chaeremon  (Xcupbfiuv).  1.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  later  tragic  poets  at  Athens,  flou- 
rished B.  c.  380.  He  is  erroneously  called  a  comic 
poet  by  some  writers.  There  are  3  epigrams  as- 
cribed to  Chaeremon  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  — 
2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  chief  libra- 
rian of  the  Alexandrian  library,  was  afterwards 
called  to  Rome,  and  became  the  preceptor  of  Nero, 
in  conjunction  with  Alexander  of  Aegae.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Egypt,  on  Hieroglyphics,  on 
Comets,  and  a  grammatical  work.  Martial  (xi, 
56)  wrote  an  epigram  upon  him. 

Chaerephon  (Xcuoc^ar),  a  well-known  disciple 
of  Socrates,  was  banished  by  the  Thirty  tyrants, 
and  returned  to  Athens  on  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cracy, B.  c  403.  He  was  dead  when  the  trial  of 
Socrates  took  place,  399. 

Chaeronea  (Xaipwrtia;  Xaipvvfiit:  Capurna), 
the  Homeric  Ame  according  to  Pausanias,  a  town 
in  Boeotia  on  the  Cephisus  near  the  frontier  of 
Phocis,  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
and  the  Boeotians  in  ax.  338  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  and  for  Sulla's  victory  over  the  army  of 
Mithridates,  86.    Chaeronea  was  the  birthplace  of 
Plutarch.    Several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
to  be  seen  at  Capurna,  more  particularly  a  theatre 
excavated  in  the  rock,  an  aqueduct,  and  the  mar  bio 
lion  (broken  in  pieces)  which  adorned  the  so> 
Boeotians  who  fell  at  the  Utile  of 


pulchre  of  the 
Chaeronea. 

Chalaeum  (XdAator:  XoAa<os),  a  port-town  of 
the  Locri  Otolae  on  the  Crissacan  gulf,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Pbocis. 

Chalastra  (XoXaVrpo,  in  Herod  XoAeVrg^: 
Xa\a<rrpaios ;  CWacta),  a  town  in  Mygdonia  in 
Macedonia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Axius. 

Chalet  or  -ae  or  -la  (XiAmj,  XdAaoi,  XoAxia  : 
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CHALCEDON. 

XoAffuot  or  .(rifi :  CSorfb),  an  island  of  the  Car- 
pathian sea,  near  Rhodes,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  and  a  temple  of  A  poll  o. 
Chalcedon  (XaAxi£aV,  more  correctly,  KaAxH 


CHAOS 


ttutta/o*  Grk., 
Turk-,  Ru.),  a  Greek  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Propontia  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus, 
nearly  opposite  to  Bysantium,  wa«  founded  hy  a 
colony  from  Megara  in  B.C.  685.  After  a  long 
period  of  independence  (only  interrupted  by  its 
captor  by  the  Persians  and  its  recovery  by  the 
Athenians),  it  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bi- 
thynia.  and  Buffered  by  the  transference  of  most  of 
its  inhabitants  to  the  new  city  of  Nicomedia  (n.  c. 
HO).  The  Romans  restored  its  fortifications,  and 
made  it  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
or  Pontica  Prima.  After  various  fortunes  under 
the  empire,  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 
—The  fourth  oecumenical  council  of  the  Church 
met  here,  A.  O.  4M. 


Chalcldloa   (Xa\KtSiKif),  a  p 


eninsuia  in 


Ms 


don  a  between  the  Thennaic  and  Strymonic  gulfs, 
runs  out  into  the  sea  like  a  3-pronged  fork,  termi- 
nating in  3  smaller  peninsulas,  Pallink,  Sitho- 
ku,  and  Acts  or  Athos.  It  derived  its  name 
fmm  Chalcidian  colonists.    [CHALCIS,  No.  1.] 

Chaicidlus,  a  Plutonic  philosopher  who  lived 
probably  in  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 
translated  into  Latin  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  on 
which  be  likewise  wrote  a  voluminous  commentary. 
Edited  by  Meursius,  Leyden,  1617,  and  by  Fa* 
bricius,  Hamburg,  1718,  at  the  end  of  the  2nd 
volume  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus. 

Chalcioecua  (XaAJtieiaoi \  **  the  goddess  of  the 
brazen  house,"  a  surname  of  Athena  at  Sparta, 
from  the  brazen  temple  which  she  had  in  that 
city. 

Chalds  (XoAjrff :  XaXmScvt,  Chalcidensis).  L 
(E-jrxfjo  or  Ntgroyonte),  the  principal  town  of  Ku- 
boea,  situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Euri- 
"  united  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  It 
a  very  ancient  town,  originally  inhabited  by 
A  ban  tea  or  Cure  tea,  and  colonised  by  Attic  Ionian* 
under  Cothua,  Its  flourishing  condition  at  an  early 
period  is  attested  by  the  numerous  colonies  which 
it  planted  in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  founded  so  many  cities  in  the  peninsula  in 
Macedonia  between  the  Strymonic  and  Thennaic 
sulfa,  that  the  whole  peninsula  was  called  Chalci- 
diee.  In  Italy  it  founded  Cuma  and  in  Sicily 
Naxoa.  Chalcis  was  usually  subject  to  Athens 
during  the  greatness  of  the  latter  city,  and  after- 
wards passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians, 
Antiochos,  Mithridates,  and  the  Romans.  It  was 
a  place  of  great  military  importance,  as  it  com- 
manded the  navigation  between  the  N.  and  S.  of 
Greece,  and  hence  it  was  often  taken  and  retaken 
by  the  different  parties  contending  for  the  supre- 
macy in  Greece.  —  The  orator  Isaeus  and  the  poet 
Lycophron  were  born  at  Chalcis,  and  Aristotle  died 
here.  —  2.  A  town  in  Aetolia  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Even  us,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Chalets, 
and  hence  also  called  /fypockaJas.S.  (Kinnetrin, 
Ru.),  a  city  of  Syria,  in  a  fruitful  plain,  near  the 
termination  of  the  river  Chains  ;  the  chief  city  of 
the  district  of  Chalcidice,  which  lay  to  the  K.  of 
the  Orontes.— 4.  A  city  of  Syria  on  the  Belus, 


in  the  plain 


Mars  v  a*. 


Chalcocondyles,  or,  by  contraction,  Chalcon- 
or  Kieolaot,  a  Bj ran  tine  histo-  ] 
a.  D.  144  6,  and  wrote  a  history  of  ; 


the  Turks  and  of  the  later  period  of  the  Bysnntine 
empire,  from  the  year  1298  down  to  the  conquest 
of  Corinth  and  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Turks  in  1463,  thus  including  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  1453.  Edited  by  Fabrot,  Paris. 
1650. 

Chaldaea  (XaASala :  Xa\8cuoi),  in  the  narrower 
sense,  was  a  province  of  Babylonia,  about  the  lower 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  the  border  of  the  Arabian 
Desert,  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was 
intersected  by  numerous  canals,  and  was  extremely 
fertile.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  whole  of  Babylonia,  and  even  to  the  Babylo- 
nian empire,  on  account  of  the  supremacy  which 
the  Chaldaeans  acquired  at  Babylon.  [Babylon.  ] 
Xenophon  mentions  Chaldaeans  in  the  mountains 
N.  of  Mesopotamia  ;  and  we  have  other  statements 
respecting  this  people,  from  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  deduce  a  clear  view  of  their  early  history. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  their  original 
seat  was  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  Kur- 
dittan,  whence  they  descended  into  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia.  Respecting  the  Chal- 
daeans as  the  ruling  class  in  the  Babylonian  mo- 
narchy, see  Babylon. 

Chains  (XdAor :  Koweik),  a  river  of  N.  Syria, 
flowing  S.  past  Beroeaand  Chalcis,  and  terminating 
in  a  marshy  lake. 

ChJtybe*  (XdAutff  r ),a  remarkable  Asiatic  peopl  -, 
about  whom  we  find  various  statements  in  the 
ancient  writers.  They  are  generally  represented, 
both  in  the  early  poetic  legends,  and  in  the  his- 
torical period,  as  dwelling  on  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  about  Themiscyra  and  the  Thormodon 
(and  probably  to  a  wider  extent,  for  Herodotus 
clearly  mentions  them  among  the  nations  W.  of  the 
Hairs),  and  occupying  themselves  in  the  working 
of  iron.  Xenophon  mentions  Chalybes  in  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Meso- 
potamia, who  seem  to  be  the  same  people  that  he 
elsewhere  calls  Chaldaeans  ;  and  several  of  the 
ancient  geographers  regarded  the  Chalybes  and 
Chaldaei  as  originally  the  same  people. 

Ch&lybon  (XoAufafy:  0.  T.  Helbon),  a  consi- 
derable city  of  N.  Syria,  probably  the  same  as 
Bbroxa.  The  district  about  it  was  called  Chaly- 
boniti*. 

Chamaeleon  (XoftaiAsW),  a  Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  one  of  the  imme- 
diate disciples  of  Aristotle,  wrote  works  on  several 
of  the  ancient  Greek  poets,  and  likewise  on  philo- 
sophical subjects. 

Chamavi,  a  people  in  Germany,  who  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Roman  conquests  to  change  their 
abodes  several  times.  They  first  appear  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  but  afterwards  mi- 
grated E^  defeated  the  Bructeri,  and  settled  be- 
tween the  Weser  and  the  Han.  At  a  lator  tim« 
they  dwelt  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  ana  are  men- 
tioned as  auxiliaries  of  the  Franks. 

Cb.a6n.es  (XeWss),  a  Pelasgian  peopie,  one  of 
the  3  peoples  which  inhabited  Epiruh,  were  at  an 
earlier  period  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
country,  but  subsequently  dwelt  along  the  cast 
from  the  river  Thyamis  to  the  Acrooraunian  pro- 
montory, which  district  was  therefore  called  Chao- 
nia.  By  the  poets  Chaonius  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  Epirot. 

Chios  (Xdat),  the  vacant  and  infinite  space 
which  existed  according  to  the  ancient  cosmogonies 
previous  to  the  cruation  of  the  w  orld  and  out  of 
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■which  the  gods,  men,  and  all  things  arose.  Chaos 

vtn*  called  the  mother  of  Erebos  and  Nyx. 

Charadra  (XapdSpa:  Xapa&paioi).  1.  A  town 
in  Pbocia  on  the  river  Charadma,  situated  on  an 
eminence  not  far  from  Lilaea.  — 2.  A  town  in  Epi- 
nis,  N.W.  of  Ambracia.^3.  A  town  in  Meaae- 
nia,  built  by  Pelops. 

Charadrua  {XdpaSpos).  L  A  small  river  in 
Phocis,  a  tributary  of  the  Cephisu*.  —  2.  A  small 
river  in  Argons,  a  tributary  of  the  Inachus.—  8.  A 
small  river  in  Messenia,  rises  near  Oechalia. 

Cbarax  (Xdpo{),  of  Pcrgamus,  an  historian, 
wrote  a  work  in  40  books,  called  'EAAqpurd,  and 
another  named  Xpovttcd. 

Charax  (Xdpal^  i.  e.  a  palisaded  camp  ;  Xapa- 
Kr)vii)%  the  name  of  several  cities,  which  took  their 
origin  from  military  stations.  The  most  remarknble 
of  them  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  [Alex- 
andria, No.  4.]  There  were  others,  which  only 
need  a  hare  mention,  in  the  Chersoncsus  Taurica, 
in  N.  Media,  near  Celaenae  in  Phrygia,  in  Corsica, 
and  on  the  Great  Syrtis  in  Africa,  and  a  few  more. 

Charaxua  (Xdpa£os)  of  Mytileue,  son  of  Sca- 
mandronymus  and  brother  of  Sappho,  fell  in  love 
with  Rjhodopir. 

ChSreg  (Xdpip).  1.  An  Athenian  general,  who 
for  a  long  series  of  years  contrived  by  profuse  cor- 
ruption to  maintain  his  influence  with  the  people, 
in  spite  of  his  very  disreputable  character.  In 
B.  c.  367  he  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Phliasians, 
who  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Arcadians  and  Ar- 
gives,  and  he  succeeded  in  relieving  them.  In 
the  Social  war,  after  the  death  of  Chabrias,  356, 
he  had  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  along 
with  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus.  His  colleagues 
having  refused,  in  consequence  of  a  storm,  to  risk 
an  engagement.  Chares  accused  them  to  the  people, 
and  they  were  recalled.  Being  now  left  in  the 
sole  command,  and  being  in  want  of  money,  be 
entered  into  the  service  of  Artabaxus,  the  revolted 
satrap  of  Western  Asia,  but  was  recalled  by  the 
Athenians  on  the  complaint  of  Artaxerxes  III  In 
the  Olynthian  war.  349,  he  commanded  the  merce- 
naries sent  from  Athens  to  the  aid  of  Olynthus.  In 
340  he  commanded  the  force  sent  to  aid  Byzantium 
against  Philip  ;  but  he  effected  nothing,  and  was 
accordingly  superseded  by  Phocion.  In  338  he 
was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  at  the  battle 
of  Chaeronea.  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia  in 
334,  Chares  was  living  at  Sigeum  ;  and  in  333  he 
commanded  for  Darius  at  Mytilene.— 2.  Of  Myti- 
lene,  an  officer  at  the  court  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
wrote  a  history  of  Alexander  in  10  books.  3.  Of 
Lindas  in  Rhodes,  a  statuary  in  bronxe,  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Lysippua,  flourished  B.C  290.  His  chief 
work  was  the  statue  of  the  Sun,  which,  under  the 
name  of  u  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,"  was  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  7  wonders  of  the  world.  Its  height 
was  upwards  of  105  English  feet,  it  was  12  years 
in  erecting,  and  cost  300  talents.  It  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes,  but  there  is  no 
authority  for  the  statement  that  its  legs  extended 
over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  It  was  overthrown 
and  broken  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake  56  years 
after  its  erection,  B.  c.  224.  The  fragment*  re- 
mained on  the  ground  923  years,  till  they  were 
sold  by  the  general  of  the  caliph  Othman  I V.,  to  a 
Jew  of  Emesa,  who  carried  them  away  on  900 
camels,  a.  ©.  672. 

Cbaricles  {XaputKvt).  L  An  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, son  of  Apsllodorus,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
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doners  appointed  to  investigate  the  affair  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  B-  c  4 1 5  ;  was  one  ot 
the  commanders  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  413  ;  and 
one  of  the  30  tyrants  on  the  capture  of  Athena  by 
L\ sender,  404.  —2.  An  eminent  physician  at 
Rome,  attended  the  emperor  Tiberius. 

Chariclo  (XopikAm).  L  A  nympn,  daughter  of 
Apollo,  wife  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  mother  of 
Carystus  and  Ocyroe.  —  2.  A  nymph,  wife  of 
Eueres  and  mother  of  Tire&ias. 

Charidemus  (Xopi'Siutes).  L  Of  Ore<i«  in 
Euboea,  of  mean  origin,  became  the  captain  of  a 
band  of  mercenaries,  and  served  in  this  capacity 
under  the  Athenian  generals  Iphicrates  and  Timo- 
theus. He  next  entered  the  service  of  the  satrap 
Artabaxus,  who  had  revolted  against  Artaxerxes 
III.,  and  subsequently  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  On  the  murder  of 
Cotys,  358,  Charidemus  adhered  to  the  cauae  of 
his  son  Cersobleptes,  and  on  behalf  of  the  latter 
carried  on  the  struggle  with  the  Athenians  for  the 
possession  of  the  Chersonesus.  In  349  he  «a* 
appointed  by  the  Athenians  commander  in  the 
Olynthinn  war,  but  next  year  was  superseded  and 
replaced  by  Chares,— 2.  An  Athenian,  one  of  the 
orators  whose  surrender  was  required  by  Alexan- 
der in  B.  c.  335,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes, 
fled  to  Asia,  and  took  refuge  with  Dan  us,  by 
whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death,  333,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Issue. 

Charilaufl,  or  Charilloa  (Xapi\ao$,  XdptAAot), 
king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Polydcctes,  is  said  to  have 
received  his  name  from  the  general  joy  excited  by 
the  justice  of  his  uncle  Lycurgus  when  be  placed 
him,  yet  a  new-born  infant,  on  the  royal  seat,  and 
bade  the  Spartans  acknowledge  him  for  their  king. 
He  carried  on  war  against  Argns  and  Tegea  ;  be 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tcgeans,  but  was  dis- 
missed without  ransom  on  giving  a  promise  (which 
he  did  not  keep),  that  the  Spartans  should  abstain 
in  future  from  attacking  Tegea. 

Charia  (XdfM')«  the  personification  of  Grace  and 
Beauty.  In  the  Iliad  (xviii.  382)  Chans  is  de- 
scribed as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  but  in  the 
Odyssey  Aphrodite  appears  as  the  wife  of  Hepha'-s 
tus,  from  which  we  may  infer,  if  not  the  identity 
of  Aphrodite  and  Charia,  at  least  a  close  connection 
in  the  notions  entertained  about  the  2  divinities. 
The  idea  of  personified  grace  and  beauty  was  at  an 
early  period  divided  into  a  plurality  of  beings,  and 
even  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  plural  Charites  oc- 
curs several  limes.  —  The  CAurt&w,  cailed  (iratutt 
by  the  Romans,  are  usually  described  as  the 
daughters  of  Zeus,  and  as  3  in  number,  namely, 
Euphrosyne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia.  The  names  of 
the  Charites  sufficiently  express  their  character. 
They  were  the  goddesses  who  enhanced  the  en- 
joyments of  life  by  refinement  and  gentleness. 
They  are  mostly  descrit>ed  as  in  the  service  of 
other  divinities,  and  they  lend  their  grace  and 
beauty  to  every  thing  that  delights  and  elevates 
gods  and  men.  The  gentleness  and  gracefulness 
which  they  impart  to  man's  ordinary  pleasure*  are 
expressed  by  their  moderating  the  exciting  in- 
fluence of  wine  (Hor.  Can*,  iii.  19.  15),  and  by 
their  accompanying  Aphrodite  and  Kros.  Poetry, 
however,  is  the  art  which  is  especially  favoorrd 
by  them,  and  hence  they  are  the  friends  of  the 
Mums,  with  whom  they  live  together  in  Olympus. 
In  early  times  the  Charites  were  represented 
dres»ed,  but  afterwards  the/'r  figures  w«m  always 
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naked :  specimens  of  both  representations  of  the 
Charity  are  still  extant  They  appear  (inauspi- 
cious maidens  in  the  fall  bloom  of  life,  and  they 
usually  embrace  each  other. 

Cfcarisius.  L  Anreliua  Arcadius,  a  Roman 
jurist,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
and  wrote  3  works,  De  Tesdbus,  lit  Muneribua 
dttUbus,  and  De  Officio  Pnufccti  proetorio,  all  of 
which  are  cited  in  the  Digest— 2.  Flavin*  8osi- 
pater,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who  flourished  A.  p. 
400.  author  of  a  treatise  in  5  books,  drawn  up  for 
the  use  of  his  son,  entitled  Institutionts  Gramma- 
tical, which  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  im- 
perfect state.  Edited  by  Putschius  in  Gramma- 
tical Latinae  Ametorts  Antiqui,  Hanov.  1605,  and 
by  Lindemann,  in  Cdrjmt  Grummat.  Latin,  VeU~ 
rum.  Lips.  1840. 

Char i  tea.  [Charir.] 

Chariton  (Xaftlr**),  of  Aphrodisias,  a  town  of 
Caria,  the  author  of  a  Greek  romance,  in  8  books, 
on  the  Loves  of  Chaereas  and  Callirrhoe.  The 
r.ame  is  probably  feigned  (from  x^PtS  'A<ppo5i- 
as  the  time  and  position  of  the  author  cer- 
tainly are.  He  represents  himself  as  the  secretary 
of  the  orator  Athenagoras,  evidently  referring  to 
the  Syracusan  orator  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(vi.  35,  36)  as  the  political  opponent  of  Hcrmo- 
crates.  Nothing  is  known  respecting  the  real  life 
or  the  time  of  the  author ;  but  he  probably  did  not 
live  earlier  than  ihe  5th  century  after  Christ 
Edited  by  DX)rville,  3  vols.  Amst  1750,  with  a 
valuable  com  in  en  tan-  ;  reprinted  with  additional 
note*  by  Beck,  Lips.  1783. 

CharmandS  ( Xap/idrii) :  nr.  Haditha  or  //if), 
a  great  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates. 

Charcnldes  ( Xap^i Jtjt).  1.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Glaucon,  cousin  to  Critias,  and  uncle  by  the 
mother's  side  to  Plato,  who  introduces  him  in  the 
dialogue  which  bears  his  name  as  a  very  young 
man  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  In  ac  404  he  was  one  of  the  Ten,  and 
was  slain  fighting  against  Thrasybulus  at  the  Pi- 
raeus.—2.  Called  also  Charm adaa  by  Cicero,  a 
friend  of  Philo  of  Larissa,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  a  4th_  Academy.    He  flourished  a.  a  100. 

ChSron  (Xdpwr).  L  Son  of  Ere  bos,  conveyed 
tn  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead  across  the  rivers 
of  the  lower  world.  For  this  service  he  was  paid 
with  an  o bolus  or  danace,  which  co:  was  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  every  corpse  previous  its  burial. 
He  is  represented  as  an  aged  man  with  a  dirty 
beard  and  a  mean  dress.  — 2.  A  distinguished 
The  ban,  concealed  Pelopidas  and  his  fellow-con- 
spirators in  his  house,  when  they  returned  to 
Thebes  with  the  view  of  delivering  it  from  the 
Spartans,  H.C.  379.— 3.  An  historian  of  Lampancus, 
flourished  B-  c.  464,  and  wrote  works  on  Aethiopia, 
Persia,  Greece.  &c^  the  fragments  of  which  are 
colUcUd  by  Muller,  Frugm.  H tutor .  Grace.  Paris, 
1K4I. 

Charon  das  (Xapvv&as),  a  lawgiver  of  Catana, 
who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other  cities  of 
Chalcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  His  date 
is  uncertain.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  he  must  have  lived 
before  the  time  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Khegium, 
jl  c.  494—476,  for  the  Rhe^ians  used  the  laws  of. 
Char  on  das  till  they  were  abolished  by  Anaxilaus. 
The  latter  fact  sufficiently  refutes  the  common  ac- 
c/xat  that  Charondas  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for 
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Thurii,  since  this  city  was  not  founded  till  443.  A 
tradition  relates  that  Charondas  one  day  forgot  to 
lay  aside  his  sword  before  he  appeared  in  the  as- 
sembly, thereby  violating  one  of  his  own  laws,  and 
that  on  being  reminded  of  this  by  a  citisen,  he 
exclaimed,  44  By  Zeus,  I  will  establish  it,"  and 
immediately  stabbed  himself.  The  laws  of  Cha- 
rondas were  probably  in  verse. 

Champs  (Xdpo^).  L  A  chief  among  the  Epi- 
rots,  sided  with  the  Romans  in  their  war  with 
Philip  V.,  B.C.  198.— 2.  A  grandson  of  the  above. 
He  received  bis  education  at  Rome,  and  after  his 
return  to  his  own  country  adhered  to  the  Roman 
cause  ;  but  be  is  represented  by  Polybius  as  a 
monster  of  cruelty.    He  died  at  Brundisium,  157* 

Charybdis.  [Sctlla.] 

Chasuari,  or  Chasuarii,  or  Chattu&rii,  a  people 
of  Germany,  allies  or  dependents  of  the  Cherusci. 
Their  position  is  uncertain.  They  dwelt  N.  of  the 
Chatti  ;  and  in  later  times  they  appear  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Maas  as  a  part  of  the  Franks. 

Chatti.  [Catti.J 

Chaucd  or  Cauci,  a  powerful  people  in  theN.E. 
of  Germany  between  the  Amisia  {Ems)  and  the 
Albis  (Elbe),  divided  by  the  Visurgis  ( Heser), 
which  flowed  through  their  territory  into  Majorca 
and  Minores,  the  former  W.  and  the  latter  E.  of 
the  river.  They  are  described  by  Tacitus  as  the 
noblest  and  the  justest  of  the  German  tribes.  Tbey 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  A.  n.  5,  and 
assisted  the  latter  in  their  wars  against  the  Che- 
rusci ;  hut  this  alliance  did  not  last  long.  Tbey 
were  at  war  with  the  Romans  in  the  reigns  of 
Claudius  and  Nero,  but  were  iitTor  subdued.  They 
are  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  the  3rd  century, 
when  they  devastated  Gaul,  but  their  name  sub* 
sequently  became  merged  in  the  general  name  of 
Saxons. 

Chelidon,  the  mistress  of  C  Verres,  often  men- 
by  Cicero. 

Chelidfinia  (XsAtSorls),  wife  of  Cleonymus,  to 
whom  she  proved  unfaithful  in  consequence  of  a 
passion  for  Acrotatus,  son  of  Areas  I. 

Chelidonlae  Insula*  (X« Aioovtai  vT\a<H :  Khe- 
lid<mi\  a  group  of  5  (Strabo  only  mentions  3) 
small  islands,  surrounded  by  dangerous  shallows, 
off  the  promontory  called  Hiera  or  Chelidonia 
(Khelidoni)  on  the  S.  coast  of  Lycia. 

Chelon&tM  (XtKwvarat :  C.  7'oraese),  a  pro- 
montory in  El  is,  opposite  Zacynlhus,  the  most 
westerly  point  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Chcmmis  aft  Panopoiit  (Xc>pif,  Tlav6wo\i%: 
XtfjifJrrii :  Ekhmim,  Ku.),  a  great  city  of  the 
Thebais,  or  Upper  Egypt  on  the  E.  bank  of  t*io 
Nile,  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  linen,  its 
stone-quarries,  and  its  temples  of  Pan  and  Perseus. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Nonnus. 

Chenoboscla  (Xm-ofrxncfa  :  Kusert-Said,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  Upper  Egypt  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  opposite  Diospolis  Parva. 

Cheops  (X«'o^),  an  early  king  of  Egypt  godless 
and  tyrannical,  reigned  50  years,  and  built  the 
first  and  largest  pyramid  by  the  compulsory  labour 
of  his  subjects. 

Chephren  (X«ppV),  king  of  Egypt  brother  and 
stuvessor  of  Cheops,  whose  example  of  tyranny  he 
followed,  reigned  66  years,  and  built  the  second 
pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so  hated  the  memory  of 
these  brothers,  that  they  called  the  pyramids,  not 
by  their  names  but  by  that  of  Philitiun,  a  shepherd 
who  at  that  time  fed  his  flocks  near  the  place. 

M  4 
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Cherslphron  (X*pal<ppoiv)  or  Ctesiphon,  an 
Architect  of  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in  conjunction  with 
bis  son  Metagenes,  built,  or  commenced  building, 
the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  He  flou- 
rished B.  c.  560. 

Chersonesoa  (X«ptreV7joor,  Att  Xc#dVwros\ 
**  a  land-island,**  that  is,  **  a  peninsula"  (from 
xifxros  44  land**  and  ktjcoj  **  island m).  1.  Ch, 
Thracica  (Peninsula  of  the  Dardanelles  or  of  Gal- 
Hpoli),  usually  called  at  Athens  **  The  Chersone- 
sus"  without  any  distinguishing  epithet,  the  narrow 
•lip  of  land,  420  stadia  in  length,  running  between 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Oulf  of  Melas,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Thracian  mainland  by  an  isthmus, 
which  was  fortified  by  a  wall,  36  stadia  across, 
near  Cardia.  The  Chersonese  was  colonized  by 
the  Athenians  under  Miltiades,  the  contemporary 
of  Pisistratus.—  2.  Taurica  or  Bey tbica  (Crimea), 
the  peninsula  between  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  the  Pal  us  Maeotis,  united 
to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  40  stadia  in  width. 
The  ancients  compared  this  peninsula  with  the 
Peloponnesus  both  in  form  and  site.  It  produced 
a  great  quantity  of  corn,  which  was  exported  to 
Athens  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  E.  part 
of  the  peninsula  was  called  Tpvx^V  or  the  Rugged 
(Herod.  iv.  99).  Respecting  the  Greek  kingdom 
established  in  this  country  see  Bosporus.  —  There 
was  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  this  peninsula  called 
Chcrsonesus,  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pontic  Heraclea,  and  situated  on  a  small  peninsula, 
called  ij  funpa  Xtp.  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
larger,  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  — 8.  Cimbrica 
(Jutland,)  See  Cimbrl  — 4.  (C.  Oi€r$onm\  a 
promontory  in  Argolis  between  Epidaurus  and 
Troeten. — 5.  (Ckertoneso),  a  town  in  Crete  on  the 
Prom.  Zephyrium,  the  harbour  of  Lyctua  in  the 
interior. 

Ch  erased,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  tribes  of 
ancient  Germany.  The  limits  of  their  territory 
cannot  be  fixed  with  accuracv,  since  the  an- 
cients  did  not  distinguish  between  the  Cherusci 
proper  and  the  nations  belonging  to  the  league  of 
which  the  Cherusci  were  at  the  head.  The  Che- 
rusci proper  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Visurgis 
(We*er\  and  their  territories  extended  to  the  Harx 
and  the  Elbe.  They  were  originally  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  but  they  subsequently  formed  a 
powerful  league  of  th*  German  tribes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expelling  the  Romans  from  the  country, 
and  under  the  chief  Arminius  they  destroyed  the 
army  of  Varus  and  drove  the  Romans  beyond  the 
Rhine,  a.  d.  9.  In  consequence  of  internal  dissen- 
sions among  the  German  tribes  the  Cherusci  soon 
lost  their  influence.  Their  neighbours  the  Cam 
succeeded  to  their  power. 

Cheslum  (X4o*iov),  a  promontory  of  Samoa, 
with  a  temple  of  Artemis,  who  was  worshipped 
here  under  the  surname  of  Xnofar.  Near  it  was 
a  little  river  Chesius,  flowing  past  a  town  of  the 


ChTlon  (XsiAwk,  Xi'Aonv),  of  I<acedaemon,  son  of 
Damagetus,  and  one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  flourished 
B.  c.  590.  It  is  said  that  he  died  of  joy  when  his 
son  gained  the  prize  for  boxing  at  the  Olympic 
games.  The  institution  of  the  Ephoralty  is  erro- 
neously ascribed  by  some  to  Chiton. 

Chimaera  (Xluaipa\  a  fire-breathing  monster, 
the  fore  part  of  whose  body  was  that  of  a  lion,  the 
hind  part  that  of  a  drai;on,"and  the  middle  that  of 
a  goat.    According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  a 
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of  Typhaon  and  Echidna,  and  had  3  heads,  one  of 
each  of  the  3  animals  before  mentioned.  She  made 
great  havoc  in  Lycia  and  the  surronnding  countries, 
and  was  at  length  killed  by  Bellerophoo.  Virgil 
places  her  together  with  other  monsters  at  the  en- 
trance of  Orcus.  The  origin  of  the  notion  of  this 
fire-breathing  monster  must  probably  be  sought  fat 
in  the  volcano  of  the  name  of  Chimaera  near  Pha- 
selis,  in  Lycia.  In  the  works  of  art  recently  dis- 
covered in  Lycia,  we  find  several  representations 
of  the  Chimaera  in  the  simple  form  of  a  species  ot 
lion  still  occurring  in  that  country. 

Chimerlon,  a  promontory  and  harbour  of  The-s- 
protia  in  Epirus. 

Chi  OH  (Xlttv\  of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  put  to  death  Clearchus,  the  tyrant 
of  his  native  town,  and  was  in  consequence  killed, 
B.  c.  353.  There  are  extant  1 3  letters  which  are 
ascribed  to  Chion,  but  which  are  undoubtedly  of 
later  origin.  Edited  by  Coberus,  Lips,  and 
1 765,  and  by  Orelli,  in  his  edition  of  " 
Lips.  1816. 

Chi  one  (Xi6v7)).  L  Daughter  of  Boreas  and 
Orithyia,  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Eu- 
molpus.  —  2.  Daughter  of  Daedalion,  beloved  by 
Apollo  and  Hermes,  gave  birth  to  twins,  Autolycus 
and  Philammon,  the  former  a  son  of  Hermes  and 
the  Utter  of  Apollo.  She  was  killed  by  Artemis 
for  having  compared  her  beauty  to  that  of  the 
goddess. 

Cbionldes  (XurvtSijs  and  Xtovlhts),  an  Athenian 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  a  c  460,  and 
was  the  first  poet  who  gave  the  Athenian  comedy 
that  form  which  it  retained  down  to  the  time  of 
Aristophanes. 

Chios  (Xfot:  XTor,  Clint:  Grk.  Kh'o,  I  tat 
Scio,  Turk.  SaJd-Andaiti^  i.  e.  Mastio-island),  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  famous  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  lay  opposite  to  the  peninsula  of  Clazomenae, 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  and  was  reckoned  at  900 
stadia  (90  geog.  miles)  in  circuit  Its  length  from 
N.  to  S.  is  about  30  miles,  its  greatest  breadth 
about  10,  and  the  width  of  the  strait,  which  divides 
it  from  the  mainland,  about  8.  It  is  said  to  have 
borne,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  various  names  of 
Aethalia,  Maoris,  and  Pityusa,  and  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  and  Lelegea, 
It  was  colonized  by  the  Ionians  at  the  time  of  their 
great  migration,  and  became  an  important  member 
of  the  Ionian  league  ;  but  its  population  was  mixt. 
It  remained  an  independent  and  powerful  maritime 
state,  under  a  democratic  form  of  government,  till 
the  great  naval  defeat  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  by  the 
Persians,  ac.  494,  after  which  the  Chians,  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  fight  with  100  ships,  were 
subjected  to  the  Persians,  and  their  island  was  laid 
waste  and  their  young  women  carried  off  into  sla- 
very. The  battle  of  Mycale,  479,  freed  Chios 
from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  it  became  a  member 
of  the  Athenian  league,  in  which  it  was  for  a  long 
time  the  closest  and  most  favoured  ally  of  Athens  ; 
but  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  revolt,  in  4 1 2.  led  to 
its  conquest  and  devastation.  It  recovered  its  in- 
dependence, with  Cos  and  Rhodes,  in  358,  and 
afterwards  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  other  states 
of  Ionia.  —  Chios  is  covered  with  rocky  mountains, 
clothed  with  the  richest  vegetation.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  wine,  which  was  among  the  best 
known  to  the  ancients,  its  figs,  gum-mastic,  and 
other  natural  products,  also  for  its  marble  and 
potter^-,  and  for  the  beauty  of  iu 
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fstxurioas  life  of  iu  inhabitant!.  —  Of  all  the  states 
which  aspired  to  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  Homer,  Chios  wai  generally  considered  by  the 
ancients  to  hare  the  best  claim  ;  and  it  numbered 
among  its  natives  the  tragedian  Ion,  the  historian 
Theopompus,  the  poet  Theocritus,  and  other  emi- 
aent  men.  Its  chief  eity,  Chios  (Khio\  stood  on 
th-  K.  side  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  its  highest 
mountain,  Palinaeos :  the  other  principal  places  in 
it  were  Posidiom,  Phanae,  Notiura,  Elaeus,  and 
Leuconium. 

Chlris&phua  (Xtiplao<pos),  a  Lacedaemonian, 
was  sent  by  the  Spartans  to  aid  Cyrus  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  hit  brother  Artaxerxes,  b.  c  401. 
After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  and  the  subsequent 
arrest  of  the  Greek  generals,  Chirisophus  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  new  generals,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Xenophon  had  the  chief  conduct  of  the  re- 
treat. 

Chiron  (Xtipup),  the  wisest  and  justest  of  all 
the  Centaurs,  son  of  Cronos  and  Philyra,  and  hus- 
band of  NaTs  or  Chariclo,  lived  on  mount  Pelion. 
He  was  instructed  hy  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and 
was  renowned  for  his  skill  in  hunting,  medicine, 
music,  gymnastics,  and  the  art  of  prophecy.  All 
the  moat  distinguished  heroes  of  Grecian  story,  as 
PeJeua,  Achilles,  Diomedes,  Ac,  are  described  as 
the  pupils  of  Chiron  in  these  arts.  His  friendship 
with  Peleua,  who  was  his  grandson,  is  particularly 
celebrated.  Chiron  saved  him  from  the  other  Cen- 
taurs, who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  he 
also  restored  to  him  the  sword  which  Acastus  hnd 
concealed,  Chiron  further  informed  him  in  what 
manner  he  might  gain  possession  of  Thetis,  who 
was  destined  to  marry  a  mortal.  Hercules,  too, 
was  his  friend  ;  but  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of 
this  hero  was  nevertheless  the  cause  of  his  death. 
While  fighting  with  the  other  Centaurs,  one  of  the 
poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules  struck  Chiron,  who, 
although  immortal,  would  not  live  any  longer,  and 
gave  his  immortality  to  Prometheus.  According 
u>  others,  Chiron*  in  looking  at  one  of  the  arrows, 
dropped  it  on  his  foot,  and  wounded  himself.  Zeus 
placed  Chiron  among  the  stars. 

ChitfoS  (XrrsJnj),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  de- 
rived either  from  the  Attic  deraus  of  Chitone,  or 
because  the  goddess  is  represented  with  a  short 
chiton. 

Chloi  (XAJn),  the  Blooming,  a  surname  of  De- 
meter  as  the  protectress  of  the  green  fields :  hence 
Sophocles  (Oed.  CoL  1600)  calls  her  Anit^rnp 

Chloris  (XAwptt).  L  Daughter  of  the  Theban 
Amphion  and  Niobc :  she  and  her  brother  Amyclas 
were  the  only  children  of  Niobe  not  killed  by 
Apollo  and  Artemis.  She  is  often  confounded  with 
No.  2.-2.  Daughter  of  Amphion  of  Orchomenos, 
wife  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  and  mother  of 
Nestor.«— 8.  Wife  of  Zephyrus,  and  goddess  of 
flowers,  identical  with  the  Roman  Flora. 

Choaxeni  (X oa^^),  a  fertile  valley  in  the  W. 
of  Parthia,  on  the  borders  of  Media,  between  2 
ranees  of  the  Caspii  M. 

Chdaape*  (Xostosrnt).  L  (AeroA,  or  KaraSu),  I 
a  river  of  Susiana,  falling  into  the  Tigris.  Its 
water  was  so  pure  that  the  Persian  kings  used  to 
carry  it  with  them  in  silver  vessels,  when  on  fo- 
reign expeditions.  It  is  wrongly  identified  by 
some  geographers  with  the  Eulaeus.— 2.  (AUock), 
a  river  in  the  Paropamisua,  falling  into  the  Coptics 
(Os6WJ,  apparently  identical  with  the  Suastus  of 


Ptolemy  and  the  Guraeus  of  Arrian  ;  and  if  so  the 
Cboes  of  Arrian  is  probably  the  Kama :  but  the 
proper  naming  of  these  rivers  is  very  difficult 

Choerades  (XojpdSer),  two  small  rocky  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Italy,  near  Tarentum. 

Choerilua  (XwpWor  or  XolptXXos).  t  Of  Athens, 
a  tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Thespis,  Phryni- 
chus,  and  Aeschylus,  exhibited  tragedies  for  40 
years,  B.c.  523—483,  and  gained  the  prise  13 
times.  —  2.  Of  Samoa,  the  author  of  an  epic  poem 
on  the  Persian  wars ;  the  chief  action  of  the  poem 
appears  to  have  been  the  battle  of  Salamis.  He 
was  born  about  170,  and  died  at  the  court  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  consequently  not 
later  than  399,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Ar- 
chelaus. —  3.  Of  lasos,  a  worthless  epic  poet  in 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  said  to  have 
received  from  Alexander  a  gold  stater  for  every 
verse  of  his  poem.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  232,  Art. 
Poet.  357.) 

Choea.    [Choaspes,  No.  2.] 

Chollidae  (XoAAuScu  or  XoAAfflai:  XoAXo'Snt 
-Hhff),  a  demus  in  Attica  belonging  either  to  the 
tribe  Leontis  or  Acamantia, 

ChonJa  (Xo»Wa),  the  name  in  early  times  of  a 
district  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  inhabited  by  the  Chones 
(XcaVts),  an  Oenotrian  people,  who  derived  their 
name  from  the  town  of  Chone  (Xoifij).  Chonia 
appears  to  have  included  the  S.  E.  of  Lucania  and 
the  whole  of  the  E.  of  Bruttium  aa  far  as  the  pro- 
montory Zephyrium. 

Chorasmli  (Xvpdirfuot),  a  people  of  Sogdiana, 
who  inhabited  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  lower 
course  of  the  Oxus.  They  were  a  branch  of  the 
Sacae  or  MaHsagetae. 

Choaroes.  1.  King  of  Parthia.  [Arsacks 
xxv.]  — 2.  King  of  Persia.  [Sassanidae.] 

Chrysa  or  •«  (Xpwra,  -n),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
the  Troad,  near  Thebes,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo 
Smintheus  ;  celebrated  by  Homer,  but  destroyed 
at  an  early  period,  and  succeeded  by  another  city 
of  the  same  name,  on  a  height  further  from  the  sea, 
near  Hamaxitos.  This  second  city  fell  into  decay 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Alexandria  Troas. 

Ghrysantas  (XputrdVraO,  described  by  Xeno- 
phon in  the  Cyropaedia  as  a  brave  and  wise  Persian, 
high  in  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  who  rewarded  him 
with  the  satrapy  of  Lydia  and  Ionia. 

Chrysaor  (Xpv<rdwp).  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Medusa,  husband  of  Callirrhoe,  and  father  of  Oe- 
ryones  and  Echidna.— 2.  The  god  with  the  golden 
sword,  a  surname  of  several  divinities,  as  Apollo, 
Artemis,  and  Demeter. 

Chrysai  (Xptfoat),  a  small  river  in  S'cily,  an 
affluent  of  the  Symaethus.  was  worshipped  as  a  god 
in  Assorus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there 
w  as  a  Fanum  Ckrytae, 

Chryseii  (Xpooijtt),  daughter  of  Chrysea,  priest 
of  Apollo  at  Chryse,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Achilles 
at  the  capture  of  Lymessus  or  the  Hypoplacian 
Thebe,  In  the  distribution  of  the  booty  she  was 
given  to  Agamemnon.  Her  father  Chrysea  came 
to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  to  solicit  her  ransom, 
but  was  repulsed  by  Agamemnon  with  harsh 
words.  Thereupon  Apollo  sent  a  plague  into  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  Agamemnon  was  obliged 
to  restore  her  to  her  father  to  appease  the  anger  of 
the  god.   Her  proper  name  was  Astynome. 

Chryses.  [Chryreik] 

Chrjsippua  (Xi>v<jm*-n).   1.  Sou  of  Pclop*  and 
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Axiocbe,  wai  bated  by  bis  step-mother  Hippoda- 
mla,  who  induced  her  sods  Atreus  and  Thy* 
estes  to  kill  him.  —  2.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  son  of 
Apollonius  of  Tarsus,  born  at  Soli  in  Cilicia,  B.  c 
230.  When  young,  he  lost  his  paternal  property, 
And  went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  disciple 
of  the  Stoic  Cleanthes.  Disliking  the  Academic 
scepticism,  he  became  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
supporters  of  the  principle,  that  knowledge  is  at- 
tainable and  maybe  established  on  certain  founda- 
tions. Hence,  though  not  the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
school,  he  was  the  first  person  who  based  its  doc- 
trines on  a  plausible  system  of  reasoning,  so  that  it 
was  said,  **  if  Chrysippus  had  not  existed,  the 
Porch  could  not  have  been."  He  died  207,  aged 
73.  He  possessed  great  acuteness  and  sagacity, 
and  his  industry  was  so  great,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  seldom  written  less  than  500  lines  a-day, 
and  to  have  left  behind  him  705  works.  —  3.  Of 
Cnidos,  a  physician,  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  Stoic  philosopher,  but  he  lived  about  a  cen- 
tury earlier.  He  was  son  of  Erineus,  and  pupil 
of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos :  his  works,  which  are  not 
now  extant,  are  quoted  by  Galen. 

Chrysoceraa,  the  "Golden  Horn,"  the  promon- 
tory on  which  part  of  Constantinople  was  built. 

ChrysSgonus,  L.  Cornelius,  a  favourite  frecd- 
man  of  Sulla,  and  a  man  of  profligate  character, 
was  the  false  accuser  of  Sex.  Rose i us,  whom  Cicero 
defended,  a,  c.  80. 

Chiysopolit  (Xpwr6wo\ts :  Scviari),  a  fortified 
place  on  the  Bosporus,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  at 
the  spot  where  the  Bosporus  was  generally  crossod. 
It  was  originally  the  port  of  Chalccdon. 

ChrysorrhSas  (XpvffoflpSas  :  Barrada\  also 
called  Bardines,  a  river  of  Coele-Syria,  flowing 
from  the  E.  side  of  Anti-Libanus,  past  Damascus, 
into  a  lake  now  called  Bahr-el-Merj. 

Chrysostomus,  Joannes  (Xpvc6arofios%  gol- 
den-mouthed, so  suniamed  from  the  power  of  his 
eloquence),  usually  called  St.  Chrysostom,  was 
born  at  Antioch,  of  a  noble  family,  a.  d.  347.  He 
received  instruction  in  eloquence  from  Libanius ; 
and  after  being  ordained  deacon  (381)  and  pres- 
byter (38G)  at  Antioch,  he  became  so  celebrated 
as  a  preacher  that  he  was  chosen  archbishop  of 
Constantinople,  on  the  death  of  Nectarius,  397. 
Chrysostom  soon  gave  great  offence  at  Constan- 
tinople by  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of  living, 
by  the  sternness  with  which  he  rebuked  the  im- 
morality of  the  higher  classes,  and  by  the  severity 
which  he  showed  to  the  worldly-minded  monks 
and  clergy.  Among  his  enemies  was  the  empress 
Ktidoxia ;  and  they  availed  themselves  of  a  dis- 
pute which  had  arisen  between  Chrysostom  and 
Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  accuse 
Chrysostom  of  Origenism,  and  to  obtain  his  depo- 
sition by  a  synod  held  at  Chalcedon  in  403.  But 
the  same  causes  which  had  brought  on  Chrysostom 
the  hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made  him  the 
idol  of  the  people.  A  few  days  after  he  had  left 
the  city  an  earthquake  happened,  which  the  en- 
raged people  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 
anuer  at  his  banishment.  Eudoxia,  fearing  a  po- 
pular insurrection,  recalled  him,  but  2  months  after 
his  return  he  again  excited  the  anger  of  the  em- 
press, and  was  banished  a  second  time  to  the 
desolate  town  of  Cucusus,  on  the  borders  of  Isauria 
and  Cilicia.  He  met  with  much  sympathy  from 
other  churches,  and  his  cause  was  advocated  by 
Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome ;  but  all  this  excited 
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jealousy  at  Constantinople,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
be  removed  to  Pity  us  in  Pontus.  He  died  on  the 
joumey  at  Comana  in  Pontus,  407,  in  the  6i>th 
year  of  his  age.  His  bones  were  brought  back  to 
Constantinople  in  438,  and  he  received  the  honour 
of  canonization.  His  works  are  most  voluminous. 
They  consist  of:  1.  Homilies,  Sermons  on  different 
parts  or  Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and 
tice.  2.  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  3. 
ties.  4.  Treatises  on  various  subjects,  «.  p.  tbe 
Priesthood,  Providence,  Ac.  5.  Liturgies.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  Montfaucon,  Pari*. 
1718-38,  13  vols.  fo. 

ChthSnlus  (X0oV<or)  and  Chthonla  (X*oV«a), 
epithets  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  lower 
world  (from  x0»r, "  the  fartlO  as  Hades  Hecate, 
Demeter,  Persephone,  Ac 

Chytri  (Xirpoi).  1.  (Chytri),  a  town  in  Cy- 
prus on  the  road  from  Cerynia  to  SaJaniis.  —  2. 
Warm  springs  at  Salami*. 

Ci&oa,  a  border  fortress  of  the  Romans,  in  I>  wr 
Armenia. 

Cibalae  or  CibUil,  a  town  in  Pannonia  on  the 
lake  Hiulcas  between  the  Drams  and  Sams,  near 
which  Constantine  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Licinius,  A.  D.  314  :  the  birth-place  of  Valentin iau 
and  Gratian. 

eibotua.  [Alexandria,  No.  1  ;  Apamba, 
No.  3.] 

CTbyra  (KfsVpa:  Kttvpirrit:  C&yrdla).  L 
Magna  (17  ueydAij :  Bum  or  A  rondo*  $  Ru.),  a 
great  city  of  Phrygia  Magna,  in  the  fertile  district 
of  Milyaa,  on  the  borders  of  Caria,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Lydians,  but  afterwards 
peopled  by  the  Pisidians.  In  Strata's  time,  4 
native  dialects  were  spoken  in  it,  besides  Greek, 
namely,  those  of  the  Lydians,  the  Pisidians,  the 
Milyae,  and  the  Solymi.  Under  its  native  princes, 
the  city  ruled  over  a  large  district  called  Cibyritis 
(Ki6vpam),  and  could  send  into  the  field  an  army 
of  30,000  men.  In  B.  c  83,  it  was  added  to  the 
Roman  empire,  and  was  made  the  seat  of  a  000- 
ventus  jtiridicus.  After  being  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  it  was  restored  by  Tiberias, 
under  the  mimes  of  Caesarea  and  Civitas  Cibyratic*. 
The  city  was  very  celebrated  for  its  manufactures, 
especially  in  iron.— 2.  Parva  (K.  fiitcpd :  /&wu), 
a  city  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia. 

C.  Cicereius,  secretary  of  the  elder  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  was  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship,  a.  c 
1 74,  along  with  Scipio's  son,  but  resigned  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  He  was  praetor  in  the  following 
year,  and  conquered  the  Corsicans,  but  was  refused 
a  triumph.  In  172  and  107  he  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  the  Illyrian  king.  Gen ti us  ; 
and  in  1 C8  he  dedicated  on  the  Alban  mount  a 
temple  to  Juno  Moneta, 

Cicero,  TulUus.  I.M.,  grandfather  of  the  orator, 
lived  at  his  native  town  Arpinum,  which  received 
the  full  Roman  franchise  in  n.c.  188.  — 2.  M., 
son  of  No.  1,  also  lived  at  Arpinum,  and  died  64. 
—  3.  1^,  brother  of  No.  2,  was  a  friend  of  M. 
Antonius  the  orator.  —  4.  L.,  son  of  No.  3,  school- 
fellow of  the  orator,  died  68,  much  regretted  by 
his  cousin.  —  6.  K ,  the  orator,  eldest  son  of  No. 
2  and  Helvia,  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
B.  c  106,  at  the  family  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arpinum.  He  was  educated  along  with  his  brother 
Quintus,  and  the  two  brothers  displayed  such  ap- 
titudc  for  learning  that  his  father  removed  with 
their,  to  Home,  where  they  received 
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teachers  in  the  capita].  One  of  their 
aiont  celebrated  teachers  was  the  poet  Archias  of 
Antioch.  After  receiving  the  manly  gown  (91) 
the  young  Marcus  km  placed  under  the  care  of 
Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  augur,  from  whom  he 
learnt  the  principle*  of  jurisprudence.  In  89  he 
•erred  hit  1st  and  only  campaign  under  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  Strabo  in  the  Social  war.  During  the  civil 
warn  between  Mar  ins  and  Sulla,  Cicero  identified 
himtelf  with  neither  party,  but  devoted  hia  time  to 
the  study  of  law,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric  He 
rrceired  instruction  in  philosophy  from  Phaedrus 
the  Epicurean,  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New  Aca- 
demy, and  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  and  in  rhetoric  from 
Molo  the  Rhodian.  Having  carefully  cultivated 
his  powers.  Cicero  came  forward  as  a  pleader  in 
the  forum,  as  soon  as  tranquillity  was  restored  by 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Marian  party.  His  first 
extant  speech  was  delivered  in  81,  when  he  was 
26  years  of  age,  on  behalf  of  P.  Quintios.  Next 
year  (80)  he  defended  Sex.  Roscius  of  Ameria, 
charged  with  parricide  by  Chrysogonus,  a  favourite 
frerdman  of  Sulla.  Shortly  afterwards  (79)  Cicero 
went  to  Greece,  ostensibly  for  the  improvement  of 
his  health,  which  was  very  delicate,  but  perhaps 
because  he  dreaded  the  resentment  of  Sulla.  He 
first  went  to  Athens,  where  he  remained  6  months, 
studying  philosophy  under  Antiochus  of  Ascalon. 
ana  rhetoric  under  Demetrius  Syrus  ;  and  here  be 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  who 
remained  his  firm  friend  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
r'mm  Athens  he  passed  over  to  Asia  Minor,  re- 
viving instruction  from  the  most  celebrated  rhe- 
wmcians  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  ;  and  finally 
psiMod  some  time  at  Rhodes  (78),  where  he  once 
more  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  Molo.  After 
an  absence  of  2  years,  Cicero  returned  to  Rome 
f  7  7  >,  with  his  health  firmly  established  and  his 
oratorical  powers  greatly  improved.  He  again  came 
forward  as  an  orator  in  the  forum,  and  soon  obtained 
the  trreatest  distinction.  His  success  in  the  forum 
paved  for  him  the  way  to  the  high  offices  of  state. 
In  75  he  was  quaestor  in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Pedu- 
caeus.  praetor  of  Liiybaeum,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  an  integrity  and  impar- 
tiality which  secured  for  him  the  affections  of  the 
provincials.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  74,  and  for 
the  next  4  years  was  engaged  in  pleading  causes 
In  70  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  impeachment 
of  Vutin,  and  in  69  be  was  curule  aedile.  In 
66  he  was  praetor,  and  while  holding  this  office  he 
defended  Clucntius  in  the  speech  stUl  extant,  and 
^eiirered  his  celebrated  oration  in  favour  of  the 
Manilian  law,  which  appointed  Pompey  to  the 
command  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  Two  years 
afterwards  be  gained  the  great  object  of  his  ambi 
tion,  and  although  a  nor  us  homo  was  elected  consul 
with  C.  Antonius  as  a  colleague.  He  entered  upon 
the  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  63.  Hitherto 
Cicero  had  taken  little  part  in  the  political  strug- 
gles of  his  time.  As  far  at  he  had  interfered  in 
public  affairs,  he  bad  sided  with  the  popular  party, 
which  bad  raised  him  to  power  ;  but  he  appears 
sever  to  have  had  any  real  sympathy  with  that 
party  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  bad  gained  the  highest 
office  in  the  state  he  deserted  his  former  friends, 
and  connected  himself  closely  with  the  aristocracy. 
The  consulship  of  Cicero  was  distinguished  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  was 
suppressed  and  finally  crushed  by  Cicero's  pru- 
dence and  energy.  [Catilina.  J    Kor  this  service 
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Cicero  received  the  highest  honours  ;  he  was  ad- 
dressed as  *  father  of  his  country,**  and  thanks- 
givings in  his  name  were  voted  to  the  gods.  But 
as  soon  as  he  bad  laid  down  the  consulship,  the 
friends  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  senate,  and  whose  sen- 
tence had  been  carried  into  execution  by  Cicero, 
accused  him  loudly  of  having  put  Roman  citizens 
to  death  illegally.  Cicero  had  clearly  been  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Roman  constitution,  which  declared,  that  no  citizen 
could  be  put  to  death  until  sentenced  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  comitia. 
Cicero's  enemies  were  not  slow  in  availing  them- 
selves of  this  vulnerable  point.  Tbe  people,  whose 
cause  he  had  deserted,  soon  began  to  show  unequi- 
vocal signs  of  resentment  against  him.  Shortly 
afterwards  (62)  he  mortally  offended  Clodius  by 
bearing  witness  against  him,  when  the  latter  was 
accused  of  a  violation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
Dea.  Clodius  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against 
Cicero.  To  accomplish  his  purpose  more  securely, 
Clodius  was  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  was 
then  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  as  tribune 
(58)  brought  forward  a  bill,  interdicting  from  fire 
and  water  (i.  e.  banishing)  any  one  who  should 
be  found  to  have  put  a  Roman  citizen  to  death 
untried.  The  triumvirs,  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus,  left  Cjcero  to  bis  fate  ;  and  despairing  of 
offering  any  successful  opposition  to  the  measure 
of  Clodius,  Cicero  voluntarily  retired  from  Rome 
before  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  crossed  over  to 
Greece.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Thessalonica 
in  Macedonia.  Here  he  gave  way  to  unmanly 
despair  ;  and  his  letters  during  this  period  are 
filled  with  groans,  sobs,  and  tears.  Meanwhile 
his  friends  at  Rome  had  not  deserted  him  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  vehement  opposition  of  Clo- 
dius, they  obtained  his  recall  from  banishment  in 
the  course  of  next  year.  In  August,  57,  Cicero 
landed  at  Brundisium,  and  in  September  he  was 
again  at  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tinguished honour.  Taught  by  experience  Cicero 
would  no  longer  join  the  senate  in  opposition  to 
the  triumvirs,  and  retired  to  a  great  extent  from 
public  life.  In  52  he  was  compelled  much  against 
his  will  to  go  to  the  East  as  governor  of  Cilicia. 
Here  be  distinguished  himself  by  his  integrity  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  but  at  tbe  same 
time  made  himself  ridiculous  by  the  absurd  vanity 
which  led  him  to  assume  the  title  of  imperator  and 
to  aspire  to  the  honours  of  a  triumph  on  account  of 
his  subduing  some  robber  tribes  in  his  province. 
He  returned  to  Italy  towards  the  end  of  50,  and 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  on  the  4th 
of  January  49,  just  as  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  broke  out  After  long  hesitating 
which  side  to  join,  he  finally  determined  to  throw 
in  his  lot  with  Pompey,  and  crossed  over  to  Greece 
in  June:  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  Cicero 
abandoned  the  Pompeian  party  and  returned  to 
Brundisium,  where  he  lived  in  the  greatest  anxiety 
for  many  months,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  Cae- 
sar. But  his  fears  were  groundless:  be  was  not 
only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but,  when  the  latter 
landed  at  Brundisium  in  September,  47,  he  greeted 
Cicero  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect,  and 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Cicero  now  re- 
tired into  privacy,  and  during  the  next  3  or  4  years 
composed  the  greater  part  of  his  philosophical  and 
I  rhetorical  works.    The  murder  of  Caesar  on  th^ 
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15th  of  March,  44,  again  brought  Cicero  into  pub- 
lic life.    He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  and  in  his  Philippic  orations  attacked 
M.  Antony  with  unmeasured  vehemence.  But 
this  proved  his  ruin.    On  the  formation  of  the 
triumvirate  between  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepi- 
dus  (27th  of  November,  43),  Cicero's  name  was  in 
the  list  of  the  proscribed.    Cicero  was  warned  of 
his  danger  while  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  and  em- 
barked at  Antium,  intending  to  escape  by  sea,  but 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  Circeii,  from 
whence  he  coasted  along  to  Formiae,  where  he 
landed  at  his  villa.    From  Formiae  his  attendants 
carried  him  in  a  litter  towards  the  shore,  but  were 
overtaken  by  the  soldiers  before  they  could  reach 
the  coast.    They  were  ready  to  defend  their  mas- 
ter with  their  lives,  but  Cicero  commanded  them 
to  desist,  and  stretching  forward  called  upon  his 
executioners  to  strike.    They  instantly  cut  off  his 
head  and  hands,  which  were  conveyed  to  Rome, 
and,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  nailed  to  the  Ros- 
tra.   Cicero  perished  on  the  7th  of  December,  43, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  nearly  completed 
his  64th  year.  —  By  his  first  wife  Terentia  Cicero 
had  2  children,  a  daughter  Tijllia,  whose  death 
in  45  caused  him  the  greatest  sorrow,  and  a  son 
Marcus.  [No.  7.]    His  wife  Terentia,  to  whom 
he  had  been  united  for  30  years,  he  divorced  in 
46,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  some  dis- 
putes connected  with  pecuniary  transactions  ;  and 
soon  afterwards  he  married  a  young  and  wealthy 
maiden,  Publilia,  his  ward,  but,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  found  little  comfort  in  this  new 
alliance,  which  was  speedily  dissolved.  —  As  a 
statesman  and  a  citizen  Cicero  cannot  command 
our  respect.    He  did  good  service  to  his  country 
by  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ; 
but  this  was  almost  the  only  occasion  on  which  he 
showed  vigour  and  decision  of  character.    His  own 
letters  condemn  him.  In  them  bis  inordinate  vanity, 
pusillanimity,  and  political  tergiversation,  appear 
in  the  clearest  colours.  —  It  is  as  an  author  that 
Cicero  deserves  the  highest  praise.    In  his  works 
the  Latin  language  appears  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion.   They  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
subjects.— I.  Rhetorical  Worki.  1.  Rheloricorum 
a.  De  Invention*  Rhetorioa  Libri  II.    This  appears 
to  have  been  the  earliest  of  Cicero's  prose  works. 
It  was  intended  to  exhibit  in  a  systematic  form  all 
that  was  most  valuable  in  the  works  of  the  Greek 
rhetoricians,  but  it  was  never  completed.  —  2.  De 
Partition*  Oratorio  Dialogue.     A  catechism  of 
Rhetoric,  according  to  the  method  of  the  middle 
Academy,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  drawn  I 
up  by  Cicero  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Marcus, 
written  in  46.  —  3.  De  Oratore  ad  Quintum  Fra- 
trem  Libri  III.    A  systematic  work  on  the  art  of 
Oratory,  written  in  55  at  the  request  of  his  brother 
Quintus.    This  is  the  most  perfect  of  Cicero's  rhe- 
torical works.  Best  edition  by  Ellendt,  Regiomont 
1840.  —  4.  BnUui  s.  De  Claris  Oratoribut.  It 
contains  a  critical  history  of  Roman  eloquence,  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  Hortensius  inclusive. 
Kditions  by  Meyer,  Halae,  1838.  and  by  Ellendt, 
Regiomont  1844. —5.  Ad  M.  Brutum  Orator,  in 
which  Cicero  gives  his  views  of  a  faultless  orator: 
written  45.    Edited  by  Meyer,  Lips.  1 827.  —  6. 
De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum.    An  introduction  to 
Cicero's  translation  of  the  orations  of  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  in  the  case  of  Ctosiphon  :  the  ! 
♦ranslatirn  itself  has  been  lost.  —  7.  Topica  ad  C. 
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Trebatium.  An  abstract  of  the  Topica  of  i  ristoth* 
illustrated  hv  examples  derived  chiefly  from  Roman 
law  instead  of  from  Greek  philosophy:  it  was 
written  in  July  44.  —  8.  liietoricontm  ad  C.  He- 
rennium  Libri  IV.  The  author  of  this  work  is  un- 
certain, but  it  was  certainly  not  written  by  Cicero. 

—  IX  Philosophical  Worki  I.  Political. 
Philosophy.  —  1.  De  RepuUien  Libri  VI.  A 
work  on  the  best  form  of  government  and  the  duty 
of  the  citizen,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  founoVd 
on  the  Republic  of  Plato  ;  written  in  54.  Thit 
work  disappeared  in  the  10th  or  11th  century  of 
our  aera  with  the  exception  of  the  episode  of  the 
Somnium  Scipionis,  which  had  been  presetted  by 
Macrobius  ;  but  in  1822,  Angelo  Mai  found  among 
the  Palimpsests  in  the  Vatican  a  portion  of  the 
lost  treasure.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  books  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  others  wrre 
discovered.  Editions  by  Mai,  Rome,  1822,  and 
byCreuzer  and  Moser,  Frankf.  1826.  — 2.  Dm 
Lepibus  Libri  III.  A  dialogue,  founded  on  the 
Laws  of  Plato  ;  probably  written  52.  A  portion 
of  the  3  books  is  lost,  and  it  originally  consisted 
of  a  greater  number.  Edited  by  Moser  and  Crru- 
zer,  Frankf.  1824,  and  by  Bake,  Lugd.  Bat.  1 8  J  2. 

—  II.  Philosophy  of  Morals.  1.  DeOffiriu 
Libri  III.  Written  in  44  for  the  use  of  his  son 
Marcus,  at  that  time  residing  at  Athens.  The 
first  2  books  were  chiefly  taken  from  Pan  aetata, 
and  the  3rd  book  was  founded  upon  the  work  of 
the  Stoic  Hecato  ;  hut  the  illustrations  are  taken 
almost  exclusively  from  Roman  history  and  Roman 
literature.  Edited  by  Beicr,  Lips.  1820 — 1821, 
2  vols.  —  2.  Cato  Major  s.  De  SeneetmU,  addreaard 
to  Atticus,  and  written  at  the  beginning  of  44  :  it 
points  out  how  the  burden  of  old  age  may  be  moat 
easily  supported.  —  3.  Laeliut  s.  De  Amino**, 
written  after  the  preceding,  to  which  it  may  be 
considered  as  forming  a  companion:  also  addressed 
to  Atticus.  —  4.  De  Gloria  Libri  II.,  written  44, 
is  now  lost,  though  Petrarch  possessed  a  MS.  of 
the  work. —  5.  De  Cbnsolatione  s.  De  Lmctu  jvi 
nuendo,  written  45,  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
daughter  Tullia,  is  also  lost.  —  III.  Speculative 
Philosophy.  1.  Academicnrum  Libri  //„  a  uva 
tise  upon  the  Academic  philosophy,  written  45 
Edited  by  Goerenz,  Lips.  1810,  and  OMli,  Tunc 
1827.  — 2.  De  Finibtu  Bonorum  et  Malorum  1a- 
bri  V.  Dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in  which  are  dis- 
cussed the  opinions  of  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  and 
Peripatetics,  on  the  Supreme  Good,  that  is,  the 
finis,  or  end,  towards  which  all  our  thoughts  and 
actions  are  or  ought  to  be  directed.  Written  in 
45.  Edited  by  Otto,  Lips.  1831,  and  by  Mad  rig, 
Copenhagen,  1839.  —  3.  Tutculanarum  Di*puta- 
tionum  Libri  V.  This  work,  addressed  to  M.  Bru- 
tus >*  a  scries  of  discussions  on  various  important 
points  of  practical  philosophy  supposed  to  have 
been  held  in  the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero.  Written 
in  45.  Edited  by  Kuhner,  Jenae.  1835,  and  by 
Moser,  Hannov.  3  vols.  1836 — 1837.  —  4.  I'ara- 
doxa,  6  favourite  Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  explained 
in  familiar  language,  written  early  in  46.-5. 
Ilortenriut  s.  De  Pkilotophia,  a  dialogue  in  praise 
of  philosophy,  of  which  fragments  only  are  extant, 
written  in  45. —  6.  Timaeut  s.  De  Unirerto,  a 
translation  of  Plato's  Timaeus,  of  which  we  pos^-ss 
a  fragment.  —  IV.  Th  bo  too  v.  I.  De  Natura 
Deorum  Libri  III.  An  account  of  the  speculations 
of  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Academi- 
cians, on  the  existence,  attributes,  and  rrovidenoe 
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»f  a  Divine  Being  ;  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  and 
wnttcn  early  in  44.  Edited  by  Moser  and  Creu- 
ter.  Lips.  1818.— -2.  De  Divutatione  Libri  II.,  a 
continuation  of  the  preceding  work.  It  presents 
the  opinions  of  the  different  schools  of  philosophy 
upon  the  reality  of  the  science  of  divination.  Writ- 
ten in  44,  after  the  death  of  Caesar.  Edited  by 
Greater,  Kayser,  and  Moser,  Frankf.  18*28.  —  3. 
/v  Puto  Liber  Sinpularis,  only  a  fragment.  —  HI. 
Orations.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Cicero's  ex- 
tant speeches,  with  the  date  at  which  each  was 
delivered.  Some  account  of  each  oration  is  given 
separately  with  the  biography  of  the  person  prin- 
cipally concerned.  1.  Pro  P.  Quintio,  &c.  81. — 2. 
Pro  Sex.  Roscio  A  merino,  80.  —  3.  Pro  Q.  Roscio 
Corooedo,  76.-4.  Pro  M.  Tullio,  71.— 5.  In 
Q.  Caecilium,  70.  —  6.  In  Verrera  Actio  I.,  5th 
August,  70.  —  7.  In  Verrem  Actio  II.  Not  deli- 
vered.—  8-  Pro  M.  Fonteio,  69.-9.  Pro  A. 
Carcina,  69,  probably. —  10.  Pro  Lege  Manilia, 
66.  —  11.  Pro  A.  Cluentio  Avito,  66.  —  12.  Pro 
C.  Cornelia,  55. —  13.  Oratio  in  Toga  Candida, 
64.  —  14.  De  Lege  Agreria,  3  orations,  63.  —  15. 
Pro  C.  Rabirio,  63.  —  16.  Iu  Catilinam,  4  ora- 
tions, 63.  — 17.  Pro  Murena,  63.  — 18.  Pro  P. 
Coraelio  Sulla,  62.  — 19.  Pro  A.  Licinio  Archia, 
6 1 .  —  20.  Pro  L.  Valerio  Flacco,  59.  —  2 1 .  Post 
Reditum  in  Senatu,  5th  Sept.  57.  —  22.  Post  Re- 
ditum  ad  Quirites,  6th  or  7th  Sept.  57.  —  23.  Pro 
Dorao  sua  ad  Pontifices,  29th  Sept.  57.-24. 
De  Haruspicum  Responsis,  56.  —  25.  Pro  P.  Sex- 
tio,  56.  —  26.  In  Vatinium,  56.  —  27.  Pro  M. 
Caelio  Rufo,56.— 28.  Pro  L.Cornelio  Balbo,  56. 
—  29.  De  Provinciis  Consularibus,  56. —  30.  In  L. 
Pitonem,  55.  —  31.  Pro  Cn.  Plancio,  55.  —  32. 
Pro  C.  Rabirio  Postumo,  54.  —  33.  Pro  M.  Aemi- 
lio  Scauro,  54.  —  34.  Pro  T.  Annio  Milone,  52.— 
35.  Pro  M.  Marcello,  47.-36.  Pro  Q.  Ligario, 
46.-37.  Pro  Rege  Deiotaro,  45.-38.  Ora- 
tionet  Philippicae,  14  orations  against  M.  Anto- 
nius,  44  and  43.  —  IV.  Epistle*.  Cicero  during 
the  most  important  period  of  his  life  maintained  a 
close  correspondence  with  Atticus  and  with  a  wide 
circle  of  literary  and  political  friends  and  con- 
nexion*. We  now  have  upwards  of  800  letters, 
undoubtedly  genuine,  extending  over  a  space  of  26 
years,  and  commonly  arranged  in  the  following 
manner :  —  1.  Eputolarwh  ad  Familtartt  $.  Epu- 
totarum  ad  Dicenot  Libri  XVI,  a  series  of  426 
epistle*,  commencing  with  a  letter  to  Pompey, 
written  in  62,  and  terminating  with  a  letter  to 
Cassias,  July  43.  They  are  not  placed  in  chro- 
nological order,  but  those  addressed  to  the  same 
individuals,  with  their  replies,  where  these  exist, 
are  grouped  together  without  reference  to  the  date 
of  the  rest  —  2.  Eputolantm  ad  T.  Pomponium 
Attxcmm  LAri  XVI,  a  series  of  396  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  Atticus,  of  which  11  were  written  in 
68,  67,  65,  aud  62,  the  remainder  after  the  end  of 
6  J,  and  the  last  in  Nov.  44.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  in  chronological  order,  although  disloca- 
tions occur  here  and  there.  —  3.  Epittolarum  ad 
Q.  Fratrem  Libri  III,  a  series  of  29  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  his  brother,  the  first  written  in  59,  the 
last  in  54.  —  4.  We  find  in  most  editions  Epislo- 
lunam  ad  BnUum  Liber,  a  series  of  18  epistles  all 
written  after  the  death  of  Caesar.  To  these  are 
ended  8  more,  first  published  by  Cretan der.  The 
genuineness  of  these  2  books  is  doubtful.  —  The 
most  utefal  edition  of  Cicero's  letters  is  by  Schtitx, 
f  vote.  8m,  1809 — 1812,  in  which  they  are  ar- 


ranged in  chronological  order.  —  Cicero  also  wrote 
a  great  number  of  other  works  on  historical  and 
miscellaneous  works,  all  of  which  are  lost.  He 
composed  several  poems,  most  of  them  in  his  earlier 
years,  but  2  at  a  later  period,  containing  a  history 
of  his  consulship,  and  an  account  of  his  exile  and 
recalL  A  line  in  one  of  these  poems  contained  the 
unlucky  jingle  so  well  known  to  us  from  Juvenal 
(x.  122),  O  fortunatam  natam  me  consuls  liomatn. 
— The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Cicero 
is  by  Orelli,  Turic.  1826—1837,  9  vols.  8vo.,  in 
13  parts.  — 6.  Q.,  brother  of  the  orator,  was  born 
about  102,  and  was  educated  along  with  his  bro- 
ther. In  67  he  was  aedile,  in  62  praetor,  and  for 
the  next  3  years  governed  Asia  as  propraetor.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  58,  and  warmly  exerted  him- 
self to  procure  the  recall  of  his  brother  from  banish- 
ment. In  55  he  went  to  Oaul  as  legatus  to  Caesar, 
whose  approbation  he  gained  by  his  military  abi- 
lities and  gallantry:  he  distinguished  himself  par- 
ticularly by  the  resistance  he  offered  to  a  vast  host 
of  Gauls,  who  had  attacked  his  camp,  when  ha 
was  stationed  for  the  winter  with  one  legion  in  the 
country  of  the  Nervii.  In  51  he  accompanied  hia 
brother  as  legate  to  Cilicia;  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  joined  Pompey.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar. 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  was  put 
to  death  in  43.  Quintus  wrote  several  works, 
which  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of  an  address 
to  his  brother,  entitled  De  Petition*  Conwlatus. 
Quintus  was  married  to  Pompon  ia,  sister  of  Atti- 
cus; but,  from  incompatibility  of  temper,  their 
union  was  an  unhappy  one.«—  7.  M.,  only  son  of 
the  orator  and  his  wife  Terentia,  was  born  65. 
He  accompanied  his  father  to  Cilicia,  and  served 
in  Pompey 's  army  in  Greece,  although  he  was 
then  only  16  years  of  age.  In  45  he  was  sent  to 
Athens  to  pursue  his  studies,  but  there  fell  into 
irregular  and  extravagant  habits.  On  the  death 
of  Caesar  (44)  be  joined  the  republican  party, 
served  ns  military  tribune  under  Brutus  in  Mace- 
donia, and  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42)  fled  to 
Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily.  When  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  triumvirs  and  Pompey  in  39, 
Cicero  returned  to  Rome,  was  favourably  received 
by  Octavian,  who  at  length  assumed  him  as  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship,  (a  c.  30,  from  13th 
Sept.)  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  despatch 
announcing  the  capture  of  the  fleet  of  Antony, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  his  death,  was 
addressed  to  the  new  consul  in  his  official  capacit)-, 
and  thus,  says  Plutarch,  u  the  divine  justice  re- 
served the  completion  of  Antony's  punishment  for 
the  house  of  Cicero."  —  8.  Q.,  son  of  No.  6,  and 
of  Pomponia,  sister  of  Atticus,  was  born  66  or 
67,  and  perished  with  his  father  in  the  proscrip- 
tion, 43. 

Cichyrus  (Kixvpot),  called  Ephjhra  ('E^uprj) 
in  Homer,  a  town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epirua,  between 
the  Acherusian  lake  and  the  sea. 

dednes  (KiKAvcs),  a  Three ian  people  on  the 
Hebrus,  and  near  the  coast. 

CicynnA  {KiKvvva;  KiKvrvdt),  a  demus  of  At* 
tica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  and  afterwards 
to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

CHIcIa  (KiAtitia :  KiXt{,  fem.  Ki\iava),  a  dis- 
trict in  the  S.  E.  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  to  the 
E.  on  Syria,  to  the  N.  on  Cappadocieand  Lycaonia, 
to  the  N.  W.  and  W.  on  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia. 
I  On  all  sides,  except  the  W.,  it  ia  enclosed  by 
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natural  boundaries,  namely,  tbe  Mediterranean  on 
the  S.,  M.  Amanus  on  the  E„  and  M.  Taurus  on  the 
N.  Tbe  W.  part  of  Cilicia  is  intersected  by  the 
offshoots  of  the  Taurus,  while  in  its  E.  part  the 
mountain  chains  enclose  much  larger  tracts  of 
level  country  :  and  hence  arose  the  division  of  the 
country  into  C.  Aspcra  (K.  »}  Tpax«*o,  or  Tpax««»- 
rtr),  and  C.  Campestris  (K.  if  ircStdt)  ;  the  latter 
was  alfto  called  Cilicia  Propria  (ij  l&lwt  K.).  Nu- 
merous rivers,  among  which  are  the  Pybamus, 
Sarus,  Cydnus,  Calycadxus,  and  smaller  moun- 
tain streams,  descend  from  the  Taurus.  The  E. 
division,  through  which  most  of  the  larger  rivers 
flow,  was  extremely  fertilu,  and  the  narrower 
valleys  of  Cilicia  Aspera  contained  some  rich 
tracts  of  land  ;  the  latter  district  was  famed  for  its 
fine  breed  of  horses.  The  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  Syrian 
race.  The  mythical  story  derived  their  name 
from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  started,  with 
his  brothers  Cadmus  and  Phoenix,  for  Europe,  but 
stopped  short  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
peopled  with  his  followers  the  plain  of  Cilicia.  The 
country  remained  independent  till  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  under  which  it  formed  a  satrapy, 
but  appears  to  have  been  still  governed  by  its 
native  princes.  Alexander  subdued  it  on  his  march 
into  Upper  Asia ;  and,  after  the  division  of  his 
empire,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sc- 
teucidae :  its  plains  were  settled  by  Greeks,  and 
the  old  inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part  driven 
back  into  the  mountains  of  C.  Aspera,  where  they 
remained  virtually  independent,  practising  robbery 
by  land  and  piracy  by  sea,  till  Pompey  drove 
them  from  the  sea  in  his  war  against  the  pirates, 
and,  having  rescued  the  level  country  from  the 
power  of  Tigranes,  who  had  overrun  it,  he  erected 
it  into  a  Roman  province,  B.  c  67 — 66.  The 
mountain  country  was  not  made  a  province  till  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  The  people  bore  a  low  cha- 
racter among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
Carians,  Cappadocians,  and  Cilicians,  were  called 
the  3  bad  KV 

Cillclae  Pylae  or  Portae  (of  Ylvkeu  ttjt  K»- 
XmIus  :  Kolitiboghaz),  the  chief  pass  between  Cap- 
padocia  and  Cilicia,  through  the  Taurus,  on  the 
road  from  Tyana  to  Tarsus.  This  was  the  way  by 
which  Alexander  entered  Cilicia. 

Ciilclum  Mare  (ij  KiAucia  dcUaava),  the  N.  E. 
portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Cilicia  and 
Cyprus,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Issus. 

Ctliz  (KiAi(),  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephas&a,  was, 
with  his  brothers,  Cadmus  and  Phoenix,  sent  out 
by  their  father  in  search  of  Europa,  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  Zeus.  Cilix  settled  in  the  country 
called  after  him  Cilicia. 

Cilia  (KfAAa),  a  small  town  in  the  Troad,  on 
the  river  Cilleus,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Cillaeus,  in  the 
range  of  Gargarus,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Apollo  surnamed  Cillaeus.  Its  foundation  was 
ascrilwd  to  Pelops. 

Cilnli,  a  powerful  family  in  the  Etruscan  town 
of  Arretium,  were  driven  out  of  their  native  town 
in  a.  c.  SOl,  but  were  restored  by  the  Romans. 
Tb»  Cilnii  were  nobles  or  Lucuinones  in  their 
state,  and  some  of  them  in  ancient  times  may  have 
held  even  the  kingly  dignity.  (Comp.  Hor.  Carm. 
i.  1.)  The  name  has  been  rendered  chiefly  me- 
morable by  C.  Ciluius  Maecenas.  [Mabcbnas.] 

(Timber,  C.  Annlm ,  had  obtained  the  praetor- 
ship  from  Caesar,  and  was  one  of  Antony's  sup- 
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I  porters,  B.C.  43,  on  which  account  be  is  attacked 
by  Cicero.  He  was  charged  with  having  kiled 
his  brother,  whence  Cicero  calls  him  iromcaitv 
Philadelplua. 

Cimber,  L.  Tillius  (not  Tultius),  a  friend  of 
Caesar,  who  gave  him  the  province  of  Bithrca, 
but  subsequently  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  a  c 
44.  On  the  fatal  day,  Cimber  was  foremost  ia 
the  ranks,  under  pretence  of  presenting  a  petition 
to  Caesar  praying  for  his  brother's  recall  (mm 
exile.  After  the  assassi nation,  Cimber  went  to  hu 
province  and  raised  a  fleet,  with  which  he  rendered 
service  to  Cassius  and  Brutus. 

Cimbri,  a  Celtic  people,  probably  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Cymry.  [Cbltab.]  They  appear  ts 
have  inhabited  the  peninsula,  which  was  called  after 
them  Chersonesus  Cimbrica  (Jutland),  thoogh 
the  greatest  uncertainty  prevailed  among  tbe  an- 
cients respecting  their  original  abode.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Teutoni  and  Ambrones,  they  migrated 
S.,  with  their  wives  and  children,  towards  the  close 
of  the  2nd  century  a  a  ;  and  the  whole  host  is 
said  to  have  contained  300,000  fighting  men.  They 
defeated  several  Roman  armies,  and  caused  the 
greatest  alarm  at  Rome.  In  B.C.  113  they  de- 
feated the  consul  Papirius  Carbo,  near  Noreia,  and 
then  crossed  over  into  Gaul,  which  they  ravaged 
in  all  directions.  In  1 09  they  defeated  the  ennwd 
Junius  Silanus,  in  107  the  consul  Cassius  Longiout, 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  and  in  105  they  gained 
their  most  brilliant  victory  near  the  Rhone  over 
the  united  armies  of  the  consul  Cn.  Mallius  and 
the  proconsul  Semi i us  Caepio.  Instead  of  crowing 
the  Alps,  the  Cimbri,  fortunately  for  Rome,  marched 
into  Spain,  where  they  remained  2  or  3  years. 
Tbe  Romans  meantime  had  been  making  prepa- 
rations to  resist  their  formidable  foes,  and  had 
placed  their  troops  under  the  command  of  Mnrius. 
The  barbarians  returned  to  Gaul  in  102.  In  that 
year  the  Teutoni  were  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  Mori  us,  near  Aquae  Sextiae  (Ait)  in  Gaol  ; 
and  next  year  (101)  the  Cimbri  and  their  allies 
were  likewise  destroyed  by  Marius  and  Catulus 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Campi  Raudii,  ne&r 
Verona,  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  Cimbri,  who  were  then  a  people  of  no 
importance,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor. 

Cimlnnj  or  Cimlnlus  Mons  (Momte  Cimims, 
nlso  \f.  Fogtiano),  n  range  of  mountains  in  Etruria, 
thickly  covered  with  wood  (Salt us  Ciminiua,  Siiva 
Ciminia),  near  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  N.W.  of 
Tarquinii  between  the  Lacus  Vulainienais  and 
Sonic  te. 

CimmSlii  (Kippiptot),  the  name  of  a  mythical 
and  of  a  historical  people.  The  mythical  Ciminerii, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  dwelt  in  the  furthest  W.  ou 
the  ocean,  enveloped  in  constant  mists  and  dark- 
ness. Later  writers  sought  to  localise  them,  and 
accordingly  placed  them  either  in  Italy  near 
the  lake  A  vermis,  or  in  Spain,  or  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonesus. — The  historical  Cimmerii  dwelt  on 
the  Palus  Maeotis  (Sea  of  Azov\  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonesus,  and  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  Driven 
from  their  abodes  by  the  Scythians,  they  paaxd 
into  Asia  Minor  on  the  N.  E.,  and  penetrated  W. 
as  fur  as  Aeolisand  Ionia.  They  took  Sardis  b.c 
635  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,  but  they 
were  expelled  from  Asia  by  Alyattes,  the  grand** 
of  Ardys. 

Cimmerlus  Bospdnu.  [Bosroaua] 
Cimoli*  (KiuwAA.*:  OmoU  or  Arynuvcr§)t  aa 
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m  the  Acgaraii  tea,  one  of  the  Cycladca,  be- 
Ueeii  Siphnos  and  Melos,  celebrated  for  it*  fine 
ml, it  earth,  used  by  fullers  for  cleaning  cloths. 

Cimoo  (Ki/biwf).  1.  Son  of  Stesagoras,  and  father 
of  Miltiades,  victor  at  Marathon,  gained  3  Olympic 
factories  with  hia  four-horse  chariot,  and  after  his 
3rd  victory  was  secretly  murdered  by  order  of  the 
*.at  of  Pisistratus.  —  2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding, 
and  son  of  the  great  Miltiades.  On  the  death  of 
bu  father  (b.  c.  489),  he  was  imprisoned  because 
he  na  unable  to  pay  his  fine  of  50  talents,  which 
ns  eventually  paid  by  Caltias  on  his  marriage 
with  KIpinice,  Cimon 's  sister.  Cimon  first  distin- 
guished himself  on  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes  (480),  and  after  the  battle  of  Plataea  was 
taught  forward  by  Aristides.  He  frequently  com- 
manded the  Athenian  fleet  in  their  aggressive  war 
against  the  Persians.  His  most  brilliant  success 
was  bj  466,  when  he  defeated  a  large  Persian 
■Vet,  and  on  the  same  day  landed  and  routed  their 
land  forces  also  on  the  river  Eurymedon  in  Pam- 
pavlia  The  death  of  Aristides  and  the  banish* 
luent  of  Themistocles  left  Cimon  without  a  rival 
st  Athens  for  some  years.  But  his  influence  gra- 
dual! j  declined  as  that  of  Pericles  increased.  In 
4(1  Cimon  marched  at  the  head  of  some  Athenian 
trwps  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spartans,  who 
were  hard  pressed  by  their  revolted  subjects.  The 
Athenians  were  deeply  mortified  by  the  insulting 
manner  in  which  their  offers  of  assistance  were 
declined,  and  were  enraged  with  Cimon  who  had 
ci posed  them  to  this  insult.  His  enemies  in  con- 
fluence succeeded  in  obtaining  his  ostracism  this 
year.  He  was  subsequently  recalled,  in  what  year 
is  « nceruiri,  and  through  his  intervention  a  5  year's 
trace  was  made  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  450. 
In  449  the  war  waa  renewed  with  Persia,  Cimon 
rwmed  the  command,  and  with  200  ships  sailed 
k>  Cyprus ;  here,  while  besieging  Citium,  illness  or 
the  effects  of  a  wound  carried  him  off. —  Cimon. 
*«  of  a  cheerful  convivial  temper ;  frank  and  affa- 
U  in  his  manners.  Having  obtained  a  great  for- 
tune by  his  share  of  the  Persian  spoils,  he  displayed 
unbounded  liberality.  His  orchards  and  gardens 
»«e  thrown  open  ;  his  fellow  demesmen  were  free 
daily  to  his  table,  and  his  public  bounty  verged  on 
ostentation.  With  the  treasure  he  brought  from 
Asia  the  S.  wall  of  the  citadel  was  built,  and  at 
ail  own  private  charge  the  foundation  of  the  long 
walls  to  the  Piraeus  was  hud  down.  —  3.  Of  Cleo- 
nae,  a  painter  of  great  renown,  flourished  about 
a  c  460,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  first  painter 
of  perspective. 

Cfauidan  (Ktrdoov),  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy 
aeainst  the  Spartan  peers  (Spuoi)  in  the  first  yeai 
•f  Ageailaua  II.  (a.  c  398—397.)  The  plot  was 
discovered,  and  Cinadon  and  the  other  conspirators 
*<re  put  to  death. 

Cinaethon  (Kxraidw?),  of  Lacedaeruon,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  flourished  a.  c 
765 

Ciaira  or  Cinarus  (Zi'aara),  a  small  island  in 
uV  Aegaean  sea,  E.  of  Naxos,  celebrated  for  its 
artichokes  (xtydpa). 

Cmciunatus,  L.  Quintlua,  a  favourite  hero  of 
the  did  Roman  republic,  and  a  model  of  old 
Hainan  frugality  and  integrity.  He  lived  on  his 
aura,  cultivating  the  land  with  his  own  hand. 
In  a  c  460  be  was  appointed  consul  suffectus  in 
the  room  of  P.  Valerius.  In  458  he  was  called 
5»wd  toe  plough  to  the  dictatorship,  in  order  to 
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deliver  the  Roman  consul  and  army  from  the  pe- 
rilous position  in  which  they  had  been  placed  oy 
the  Aequians.  He  saved  the  Roman  army,  de- 
feated the  enemy,  and,  after  holding  the  dictator- 
ship only  1 6  days,  returned  to  his  farm.  In  439, 
at  the  age  of  80,  he  was  a  2nd  time  appointed 
dictator  to  oppose  the  alleged  machinations  of  Sp. 
Maclius.  — Several  of  the  descendants  of  Cincinnn- 
tus  held  the  consulship  and  consular  tribunate,  but 
none  of  them  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
a  separate  notice. 

Cinclns  Alimentna.  [Alimkntus.] 

Cineas  (foveas),  a  Thessaliau,  the  friend  and 
minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  He  was  the 
most  eloquent  man  of  his  day,  and  reminded  hia 
hearers  of  Demosthenes,  whom  he  heard  speak  in 
his  youth.  Pyrrhus  prized  his  persuasive  powers 
so  highly,  that 44  the  words  of  Cineas  (he  was  wont 
to  say)  had  won  him  more  cities  than  his  own 
arms.*'  The  most  famous  passage  in  his  life  is  his 
embassy  to  Rome,  with  proposals  for  peace  from 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heraclea  (b.  c.  280). 
Cineas  spared  no  arts  to  gain  favour.  Thanks  to 
his  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival 
he  was  able  (we  are  told)  to  address  all  the  senators 
and  knights  by  name.  The  senate,  however,  re- 
jected his  proposals  mainly  through  the  dying 
eloquence  of  old  App.  Claudius  Caecus.  The  am- 
bassador returned  and  told  the  king  that  there 
was  no  people  like  that  people,  —  their  city  was  a 
temple,  their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  Two 
years  after  (278),  when  Pyrrhus  was  about  to 
cross  over  into  Sicily,  Cineas  was  again  sent  to 
negotiate  peace.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  Sicily 
shortly  afterwards. 

(Sneslas  (Kjyno-foi),  a  dithyrambic  poet  of 
Athens,  of  no  merit,  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  and 
other  comic  poets.  But  he  had  his  revenge ;  for 
he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  abolition  of  the  Chc- 
ragia,  as  far  as  regarded  comedy,  about  b.  c  390. 

Cinga  (CVwca),  a  river  in  Hispania  Tarracoueiuis, 
rails  with  the  Sicoris  into  the  Iberus. 

Cingetdrix,  a  Gaul,  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
city  of  the  Treviri  (Trbxs,  Trier),  attached  him- 
self to  the  Romans,  though  son-in-law  to  Indutio- 
marus,  the  head  of  the  independent  party.  When 
this  leader  had  been  put  to  death  by  Caesar,  he 
became  chief  of  his  native  city. 

Cing&lum  (Cingulanus :  CY»</u<o),  a  town  in 
Picenum  on  a  rock,  built  by  Labienus,  shortly  be- 
fore the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  a.  c  49. 

Cinna,  Cor&SUoa.  1.  L.,  the  famous  leader  of 
the  popular  party  during  the  absence  of  Sulla  in 
the  East  (b.  c.  87—84.)  In  87  Sulla  allowed 
Cinna  to  be  elected  consul  with  Cn.  Octavius,  on 
condition  of  his  taking  an  oath  not  to  alter  the 
constitution  as  then  existing.  But  as  soon  as  Sulla 
had  left  Italy,  he  began  nis  endeavour  to  over- 
power the  senate,  and  to  recall  Marius  and  his 
party.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by  his  colleague 
Octavius  in  the  forum,  was  obliged  to  fly  the  city, 
and  was  deposed  by  the  senate  from  the  consulate. 
But  he  soon  returned ;  with  the  assistance  of  Ma- 
rius, who  came  back  to  Italy,  he  collected  a  power- 
ful army,  and  laid  siege  to  Rome.  The  capture 
of  the  city,  and  the  massacre  of  Sulla's  friends 
which  followed,  more  properly  belong  to  the  life 
of  Marius.  For  the  next  3  years  (86,  85,  84) 
Cinna  was  consul.  In  84  Sulla  prepared  to  return 
from  Greece ;  and  Cinna  was  slain  by  his  own 
troops,  when  he  ordered  them  to  cross  over  from 
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Italy  to  Greece,  where  he  intended  to  encounter 
Sulla.— 2.  L,  son  of  No.  1.,  joined  M.  Lepidus  in 
.lis  attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  Sulla 
78 ;  and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lepidus  in 
Sardinia,  he  went  with  M.  Perperna  to  join  Scrtorius 
in  Spain.  Caesar  procured  his  recall  from  exile. 
He  was  made  praetor  by  Caesar  in  44 ;  but  was 
notwithstanding  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  dictator. 
Though  he  would  not  join  the  conspirators,  be  ap- 
proved of  their  act ;  and  so  great  was  the  rage  of 
the  mob  against  him,  that  they  nearly  murdered 
him.    See  below  Cinna,  Hklvius. 

China,  C.  Helvius,  a  poet  of  considerable  re- 
nown, the  friend  of  Catullus.  In  b.  c.  44  he  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  when  he  was  murdered  by  the 
mob,  who  mistook  him  for  his  namesake  Cornelius 
Cinna,  though  he  was  at  the  time  walking  in  Cae- 
sar's funeral  procession.  His  principal  work  was 
an  epic  poem  entitled  Smyrna. 

Cinn&xnns,  Joannes  ('ludvvns  Klvvauot),  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Byzantine  historians,  lived 
under  the  emperor  Manuel  Comncnus  (who  reigned 
a.d.  1143—  1 180),  and  wrote  the  history  of  this 
emperor  and  of  his  father  Calo-Joannes,  in  6'  bonks, 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Edited  by  Du 
Cange,  Paris,  1670,  fol.,  and  by  Meineke,  Bonn, 
166,  8vo. 

Cinyps  or  Clnyphus  (Klvvty,  Klvwfns :  Wad- 
Khukan  or  Kinifu),  a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes,  forming  the  E. 
boundary  of  the  proper  territory  of  the  African 
Tripoli*.  The  district  about  it  was  called  by  the 
same  name,  and  was  famous  for  its  fine-haired 
goats. 

Cinyras  (Kistifxu),  son  of  Apollo,  king  of  Cy- 
prus, and  priest  of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite,  which 
latter  office  remained  hereditary  in  his  family,  the 
Cinyradae.  He  was  married  to  Metharne,  the 
daughter  of  the  Cyprian  king  Pygmalion,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children,  and  among  them  was 
Adonis,  Accoiding  to  some  traditions,  he  unwit- 
tingly begot  Adonis  by  his  own  daughter  Smyrna, 
and  killed  himself  on  discovering  the  crime  he  had 
committed.  According  to  other  traditions,  he  had 
romised  to  assist  Agamemnon ;  but  as  he  did  not 
eep  his  word,  he  was  cursed  by  Agamemnon,  and 
perished  in  a  contest  with  Apollo. 

Cipua  or  Cippus,  Genucius,  a  Roman  praetor, 
on  whose  head  it  is  said  that  horns  suddenly  grew, 
as  he  was  going  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and,  as 
the  haruspices  declared  that  if  he  returned  to  the 
city  he  would  be  king,  he  imposed  voluntary  exile 
upon  himself. 

CircS  (Kiprn),  a  mythical  sorceress,  daughter  of 
Helios  (the  Sun)  by  the  Oceanid  Perse,  and  sister 
of  Aeetes,  lived  in  the  island  of  Aeaea.  Ulysses 
tarried  a  whole  year  with  her,  after  she  had  changed 
several  of  his  companions  into  pigs.  By  Ulysses 
she  became  the  mother  of  Agrius  and  Telegonus. 
The  Latin  poets  relate  that  she  metamorphosed 
Scylla,  and  Picus  king  of  the  Ausonians. 

Circeii  (Circeiensis  :  Cireello,  and  the  Ru.  Cilia 
Vecckia),  an  ancient  town  of  Latium  on  the  pro- 
montory Circeium,  founded  by  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  never  became  a  place  of  importance,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  proximity  to  the  unhealthy  Pontine 
marshes.  The  oysters  caught  off  Circeii  were  cele- 
brated. (Hot.  Sat.  il  4.  33  ;  Juv.  iv.  140.)  Some 
writers  suppose  Circe  to  have  resided  on  this  pro- 
montory, and  that  hence  it  derived  its  name. 
Circe*! urn  (Kip«Vu>':  Kericsiah),  a  city  of 


Mesopotamia,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  St 
the  mouth  of  the  Aborrhas :  the  extreme  border 
fortress  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Circus.  [Roma.] 

CirpbJj  (K/pptt ),  a  town  in  Phocis,  on  a  rooun 
tain  of  the  same  name,  which  is  separated  by  a 
valley  from  Parnassus. 

Cirrha,  [Crissa.] 

Cirta,  aft  Constantina  (CWrtn/tVA,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  the  Massylii  in  Numidia,  50  Roman  miles 
from  the  sea  ;  the  capital  of  Syphax,  and  of  Maci* 
nissa  and  his  successors.  Its  position  on  a  height, 
surrounded  by  the  river  Am psagas,  made  it  almost 
impregnable,  as  the  Romans  found  in  the  Jugur- 
thine,  and  the  French  in  the  Algerine,  wars.  It 
was  restored  by  Constantino  the  Great,  in  honour 
of  whom  it  received  its  later  name. 

Cisseus  (KiOT«Js),a  king  in  Thrace,  and  father 
of  Theano,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Hecuba,  who 
is  hence  called  CiatiU  (Kurtrott). 

Cissla  (Kiot/o),  a  very  fertile  district  of  So- 
siana,  on  the  Choaspes.  The  inhabitants  (Kiraot) 
were  a  wild  free  people,  resembling  the  Persians  in 
their  manners. 

Ciaraa  (Kioto's),  a  town  in  Macedonia  on  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Thessaloniea,  to 
which  latter  place  its  inhabitants  were  transplanted 
by  Cassander. 

Cisthone  (KtafHinj).  1.  A  town  on  the  coast 
of  Mysia,  on  the  promontory  of  Pyrrha,  on  the 
tiulf  of  Adramyttiura.— 2.  (Castrl- fin/fa),  an  island 
and  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,—  3.  In  the  my- 
thical geography  of  Aeschylus  (Prom.  799)  the 
"plains  of  Cisthene"  are  made  the  abode  of  tbe 
Gorgons. 

CltAaerOIi  (Kiflotp*'  ;  CiOaerxm,  and  its  highest 
summit  Eiatia)y  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  se- 
parated Boeotia  from  Megaris  and  Attica,  It  was 
covered  with  wood,  abounded  in  game,  and  was 
the  scene  of  several  celebrated  legends  in  mythology. 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Cithaeron, 
a  mythical  king  of  Boeotia.  Its  highest  summit 
was  sacred  to  the  Citbaeronian  Zeus,  and  here  was 
celebrated  the  festival  called  Domtala.  {Did.  of 
Ant.  $.  v.) 

Citharista,  a  sea-port  town  (Cart$U\  and  a 
promontory  (C.  d'AigU)  in  Gallia  Narboneruu, 
near  Massilia. 

dtlom  (Klrtov:  Ktntit).  L  (Nr.  Larweca, 
Ru.),  one  of  the  9  chief  towns  of  Cyprus,  with  a 
harbour  and  salt-works,  200  stadia  from  Salamis, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tetius :  here  Cimon,  the 
celebrated  Athenian,  died,  and  Zeno,  the  found -r 
of  the  Stoic  school,  was  born.— 8.  A  town  in  Ma- 
cedonia, on  a  mountain  Citius,  N.  W.  of  Beroca. 

CIus  (Kfo»  :  Kios  or  K«2t>r,  Cianus  :  Gkio,  also 
Ghemlio  and  Kemlik\  an  ancient  city  in  Bithynia, 
on  a  bay  of  the  Propontis  called  Cianus  Sinus!  was 
colonised  by  the  Milesians,  and  became  a  place  of 
much  commercial  importance.  It  joined  the  Aeto- 
lian  league,  and  was  destroyed  by  Philip  IIL, 
king  of  Macedonia  ;  but  was  rebuilt  by  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithynia,  from  whom  it  was  called  Prusias. 

Civflis,  Claudius,  sometimes  called  JoUas,  the 
leader  of  the  Batavi  in  their  revolt  from  Rome, 
A.  D.  69 — 70.  He  was  of  the  Batavian  royal  race, 
and,  like  Hannibal  and  Sertoli  us,  had  lost  an  eye. 
His  brother  Julius  Paulus  was  put  to  death  on  a 
false  charge  of  treason  by  Fonteius  Capito  (a.  D. 
67  or  68),  who  sent  Civilis  in  chains  to  Nero  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  heard  and  acquitted  by  Galba. 
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View  nf  Delphi  and  Mount  Parnawu*.   l'o«e  11 1. 
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Caryttui  in  Euboca.  Page  151. 
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He  wu  afterwards  prefect  of  a  cohort,  but  under 
Vitelline  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
snay,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  with  hit  life. 
He  rowed  Tengeanee.  His  countrymen,  who  were 
shamefully  treated  by  the  officers  of  Vitellius,  were 
easily  induced  to  revolt  and  they  were  joined  by 
the  Canninefates  and  Frisii.  He  took  up  arms 
under  pretence  of  supporting  the  cause  of  Vespa- 
and  defeated  in  succession  the  generals  of 
Vitellius  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  but  he  continued 
m  open  revolt  even  after  the  death  of  Vitellius. 
In  70  Civilis  gained  fresh  victories  over  the  Ro- 
mas, but  was  at  length  defeated  in  the  course  of 
•be  year  by  Petilius  Cerealis,  who  had  been  sent 
:nto  Germany  with  an  immense  army.  Peace  was 
concluded  with  the  Batavi  on  terms  favourable  to  the 
latter,  but  we  do  not  know  what  became  of  Civilis. 

Cixira  (Kifaw),  a  mountain  fortress  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Phaxemonitis  in  Pontus  ;  once  a  royal  resi- 
dence, but  destroyed  before  Strata's  time, 

Cladaus  ^KAaSoof  or  KAd*>ot),  a  river  in  El  is. 
Bows  into  the  Alpheus  at  Olympia. 

CUmpetfa,  called  by  the  Greeks  Lampetia 
( AafiwnltK,  Aoft»#Tf  m),  a  town  of  Bruttium,  on 
the  W.  coast :  in  ruins  in  Pliny's  time. 

Cliail.  L  {Ch»ano\  a  river  of  Etruria,  rises  S. 
of  Arretium,  forms  2  small  lakes  near  Clusium,  W. 
of  lake  Trasiruenus,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber  E.  of 
Vuhunii.  —  2.  The  more  ancient  name  of  the  Litis. 
—  8.  {Glem  in  Steiermark),  a  river  in  the  Noric 
Alpa. 

Clanlus.  [LrraaNus.) 

Clirna  (y  KAdpos),  a  small  town  on  the  Ionian 
co.\s%  near  Colophon,  with  a  celebrated  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Clarius. 

Clams,  Sex.  Ernclus,  a  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  fought  under  Trajan  in  the  E.,  and  took 
Weacia,  a.  D.  115.  —  His  son  Scxtus  was  a  patron 
ef  literature,  and  was  consul  under  Antoninus  Pius, 

A.  D.  146. 

Classlcus,  Julius,  a  Trevir,  was  prefect  of  an 
tin  of  the  Treviri  in  the  Roman  army  under  Vitel- 
lius, a.  d.  69,  but  afterwards  joined  Civilis  in  his 
rebellion  against  the  Romans.  [Civilis.] 

Claatldium  (Ceuteggio  or  SckiaU<j>jio\  a  fortified 
town  of  the  Ananes  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  not  far 
from  the  Po,  on  the  road  from  Dcrtona  to  Placentia. 

Clateraa,  a  fortified  town  in  Gallia  Cispadana, 
not  far  from  Bononia  ;  its  name  is  retained  in  the 
snail  river  Qmadema. 

Claudia.  L  Quinta,  a  Roman  matron,  not 
a  Ve»tal  Virgin,  as  is  frequently  stated.  When 
the  vessel  conveying  the  image  of  Cybcle  from 
Feuinos  to  Rome,  had  stuck  fast  in  a  shallow  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  soothsayers  announced 
that  only  a  chaste  woman  could  move  it.  Claudia, 
who  had  been  accused  of  incontinency,  took  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  followed  her, 

B.  C.  204.— 2.  Or  Clodia,  eldest  of  the  3  sisters  of 
P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  married 
Q.  Marcius  Rex.  —  3.  Or  Clodia,  second  sister  of 
P.  Clodius,  married  Q.  Metellus  Ccler,  but  became 
infamous  for  her  debaucheries,  and  was  suspected 
of  having  poisoned  her  husband.  Cicero  in  his 
letters  frequently  calls  her  Bowwu.— 4.  Or  Clodia, 
youngest  sister  of  P.  Clodius,  married  L.  Lucullus, 
V>  whom  she  proved  unfaithful.  All  3  sisters  are 
said  to  have  had  incestuous  intercourse  with  their 
brother  Publius. 

Claudia  Gens,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The 
pttrician  Claudfl  were  of  Sabine  origin  and  came 
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to  Rome  in  &c  604,  when  they  were  received 
among  the  patricians.  [Claudius,  No.  1.]  They 
were  noted  for  their  pride  and  haughtiness,  their 
d  isdain  for  the  laws,  and  their  hatred  of  the  ple- 
beians. They  bore  various  surnames,  which  are 
given  under  Claudius,  with  the  exception  of  those 
with  the  cognomen  Nkro,  who  are  better  known 
under  the  latter  name.  —  The  plebeian  Claudii 
divided  into  several  families,  of  which  the 


most  celebrated  was  that  of  Marcxllus. 
Claudlanus,  Claudius,  the  last  of  the  Latin 
c  poets,  flourished  under  Theodosius  and  his 
sons  A  read  i  us  and  Honorius.  He  was  a  native  of 
Alexandria  and  removed  to  Rome,  where  we  find 
him  in  a.  d.  395.  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
the  all-powerful  Stilicho,  by  whom  he  was  raised 
to  offices  of  honour  and  emolument  A  statue  was 
erected  to  his  honour  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  by 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  inscription  on  which 
was  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  15th  century.  He 
also  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  empress  Serena, 
through  whose  interposition  he  gained  a  wealthy 
wife.  The  last  historical  allusion  in  his  writings 
belongs  to  404  ;  whence  it  is  supposed  that  he  may 
have  been  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  Stilicho, 
who  was  put  to  death  408.  He  was  a  heathen. 
His  extant  works  are:  —  1.  The  3  panegyrics  on 
the  3rd,  4th,  and  6th  consulships  of  Honorius.  2. 
A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Honorius  and  Maria, 

3.  Four  short  Fescennine  lays  on  the  same  subject 

4.  A  panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Probinus  and 
Olybrius.  5.  TLe  praises  of  Stilicho,  in  2  books, 
and  a  panegyric  on  his  consulship,  in  1  book 
6.  The  praises  of  Serena,  the  wife  of  Stilicho.  7. 
A  panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Flavius  Mallius 
Theodoras.  8.  The  Epithalamium  of  Palladius  and 
Celerina,  9.  An  invective  against  Rufinus,  in  2 
books.  1 0.  An  invective  against  Eutropius,  in  2 
books.  \\.  De  Bdlo  GiUonco,  the  first  book  of  an 
historical  poem  on  the  war  in  Africa  against  Gildo. 

12.  De  Bello  GWi'co,  an  historical  poem  on  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  of  Stilicho  against  Alaric  and  the 
Goths,  concluding  with  the  battle  of  Pollen  tia. 

13.  RajptuM  Pr.terpinaA,  3  books  of  an  unfinished 
epic  on  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  14.  Giyantomuchia, 
a  fragment  extending  to  128  lines  only.  15. 
5  short  epistles.  16.  EidyUia,  a  collection  of  7 
poems  chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with  natural 
history.  17.  Epigrammata,  a  collection  of  short 
occasional  pieces.  —  The  Christian  hymns  found 
among  his  poems  in  most  editions  are  certainly 
spurious. — The  poems  of  Claudiau  nre  distinguished 
by  purity  of  language,  and  real  poetical  genius.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Burmann,  Amst  1760. 

Claudidp51is  (KAavSto'iroXit),  the  name  of  some 
cities  called  after  the  emperor  Claudius,  the  chief 
of  which  were:  1.  In  Bithynia  [Bithynium]. 
2.  A  colony  in  the  district  of  Cataonia,  in  Cap- 
pad  ocia. 

Claudius,  patrician.  See  Claudia  Gbns.— L 
App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis,  a  Sabine  of 
the  town  of  Rcgillum  or  Rcgilli,  who  in  his  own 
country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clausus,  being  the 
advocate  of  peace  with  the  Romans,  when  hostilities 
broke  out  between  the  two  nations,  withdrew  with 
a  large  train  of  followers  to  Rome,  8.  C.  504.  He 
was  received  into  the  ranks  of  the  patricians,  and 
lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  assigned  to  his  follow- 
ers, who  were  formed  into  a  new  tribe  called  the 
Claudian.  He  exhibited  the  characteristics  which 
marked  his  descendants,  and  shewed  the  most  bitter 
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hatred  towardi  the  plebeians.  He  mi  consul  495, 
and  his  conduct  towards  the  plebeians  led  to  their 
secession  to  the  Mons  Sneer  494.-2.  App.  &  Sab. 
He  gill.,  son  of  No.  1,  consul  471,  treated  the  sol- 
diers whom  he  commanded  with  such  severity, 
that  his  troops  deserted  him.  Next  year  he  was 
impeached  by  2  of  the  tribunes,  but,  according  to 
the  common  story,  he  died  or  killed  himself  before 
the  trial— 8.  0.  CL  Bab.  BegilL,  brother  of  No. 
2,  consul  460,  when  App.  Herdonius  seised  the 
Capitol  Though  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  patri- 
cians, he  warned  the  decemvir  Appius  against  an 
immoderate  use  of  his  power.  His  remonstrances 
being  of  no  avail,  he  withdrew  to  Rcgillum,  but 
returned  to  defend  Appius  when  impeached.  —  4. 
App.  CL  Craasus  Begill.  Bab.,  the  decemvir, 
commonly  considered  son  of  No.  2,  but  more  pro- 
bably the  same  person.  He  was  consul  451,  and 
on  the  appointment  of  the  decemvirs  in  that  year, 
he  became  one  of  them,  and  was  reappointed  the 
following  year.  His  real  character  now  betrayed 
itself  in  the  most  tyrannous  conduct  towards  the 
plebeians,  till  his  attempt  against  Virginia  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirate.  App.  was  im- 
peached by  Virginiua,  but  did  not  live  to  abide  his 
trial.  He  either  killed  himself,  or  was  put  to  death 
in  prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes.  — 5.  App. 
Claudius  Caecus,  became  blind  before  his  old  age. 
In  his  censorship  (312),  to  which  he  was  elected 
without  having  been  consul  previously,  be  built 
the  Appian  aqueduct,  and  commenced  the  Appian 
road,  which  was  continued  to  Capua.  He  re- 
tained the  censorship  4  years  in  opposition  to  the 
law  which  limited  the  length  of  the  office  to  18 
months.  He  was  twice  consul  in  307  and  296  ; 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  fought  against  the  Sam- 
nites  and  Etruscans.  In  his  old  age,  Appius  by 
his  eloquent  speech  induced  the  senate  to  reject 
the  terms  of  peace  which  Cineas  had  proposed  on 
behalf  of  Pyrrhus.  Appius  was  the  earliest  Roman 
writer  in  prose  and  verse  whose  name  has  come 
down  to  us.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  known 
to  Cicero  through  the  Greek,  and  he  also  wrote  a 
legal  treatise,  De  Uturpaiiontbus.  He  left  4  sons 
and  5  daughters.  —  6.  App.  CL  Caudex,  brother 
of  No.  5,  derived  his  surname  from  his  attention  to 
naval  affair*.  He  was  consul  2E4,  and  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  — 7. 
P.  CL  Pulcher,  son  of  No.  5,  consul  249,  attacked 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Drepana,  in 
defiance  of  the  auguries,  and  was  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  almost  all  his  forces.  He  was  recalled 
and  commanded  to  appoint  a  dictator,  and  there- 
upon named  M.  Claudius  Glycias  or  Glicia,  the  son 
of  a  frcedman,  but  the  nomination  was  immediately 
superseded.  He  was  impeached  and  condemned. 
—  8.  C.  CI.  Centho  or  Cento,  son  of  No.  5,  consul 
240,  and  dictator  213.  —  9.  Tib.  CL  Nero,  son  of 
No.  5.  An  account  of  his  descendants  is  given 
under  Nana  — 10.  App.  CI.  Pulcher,  son  of  No. 
7,  aedile  '217,  fought  at  Cannae  216,  and  was 
praetor  216,  when  he  was  sent  into  Sicily.  He  was 
consul  212,  and  died  211  of  a  wound  which  he 
received  in  a  battle  with  Hannibal  before  Capua.  — 
1L  App.  CL  Pulcher,  eon  of  No.  10,  served  in 
Greece  for  some  years  under  Flam  in  in  us,  Baebius, 
and  Glabrio  (197— 191 ).  He  was  praetor  187  and 
consul  183,  when  he  gamed  some  advantages  over 
the  Ingaunian  Ligurians.  He  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Greece  184  and  176.  — 12.  P.  CI.  Pul- 
cher, brother  of  No.  11,  curule  aedile  189,  praetor 


188,  and  consul  184.-18.  0.  CL  Pulcher,  bro- 
ther of  Noa.  11  and  12,  praetor  180  and  consul 
177,  when  he  defeated  the  ltktrians  and  Ligurians. 
He  was  censor  1  GO  with  TL  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
He  died  167.— 14.  App.  CL  Onto,  aedile  178  and 
praetor  1 75,  when  he  fought  with  success  against 
the  Celtiberi  in  Spain.  He  afterwards  served  in 
Thessalv  (173),  Macedonia  (172),  and  lllyncum 
(170).— 16.  App.  CL  Pulcher,  son  of  No.  11, 
consul  143,  defeated  the  Sahmi,  an  Alpine  tribe, 
On  his  return  a  triumph  was  refused  him;  and  when 
one  of  the  tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  from 
bis  car,  his  daughter  Claudia,  one  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  walked  by  his  aide  up  to  the  capitoL  He 
was  censor  136.  He  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage  to  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  in  133  with  Tib. 
and  C.  Gracchus  was  appointed  triumvir  for  the 
division  of  the  lands.  He  died  shortly  after  Tib. 
Gracchus.  — 18.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  curule 
aedile  99,  praetor  in  Sicily  95,  consul  in  92, 
—17.  App.  CI.  Pulcher,  consul  79.  and  after- 
wards governor  of  Macedonia.— 18.  App.  CL  Pul- 
cher, praetor  89,  belonged  to  Sulla's  party,  and 
perished  in  the  great  battle  before  Rome  82.— 
19.  App.  CI.  Pnleher,  eldest  son  of  No.  18.  In 
70  he  served  in  Asia  under  his  brother-b  law, 
Lucullus ;  in  57  he  was  praetor,  and  though  he  did 
not  openly  oppose  Cicero's  recall  from  banUhmert, 
he  tacitly  abetted  the  proceedings  of  his  brother 
Publiua.  In  56  he  was  propraetor  in  Sardinia  j 
and  in  54  was  consul  with  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbot, 
when  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about  between 
him  and  Cicero,  through  the  intervention  of  Pompey. 
In  53  he  went  as  proconsul  to  Cilicia,  which  he 
governed  with  tyranny  and  rapacity.  In  51  be 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  Cicero,  vho« 
appointment  Appius  received  with  displeasure.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  he  was  impeached  by  DoUWlla, 
but  was  acquitted.  In  50  he  was  censor  with  L. 
Piso,  and  expelled  several  of  Caesar's  friends  from 
the  senate.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
49,  he  fled  with  Poropey  from  Italy,  and  died  ia 
Greece  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  He  was  aa 
augur,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  augural  discipline, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Cicero.  He  was  alto  distin- 
guished for  his  legal  and  antiquarian  knowledge. 
—  20.  C.  CI.  Pulcher,  second  son  of  No.  1 8,  was 
a  legatus  of  Caesar,  58,  praetor  56,  and  propraetor 
in  Asia  55.  On  his  return  he  was  accused  of  ex* 
tortion  by  M.  Servilius,  who  was  bribed  to  drop 
the  prosecution.  He  died  shortly  afterwards.  — 
21.  P.  CI.  Pulcher,  usually  called  "Clodiu*  and  not 
Claudius,  the  youngest  son  of  No.  18,  the  notorious 
enemy  of  Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  profligate 
characters  of  a  profligate  age.  In  70  he  served 
under  his  brother-in-law,  L.  Lucullus  in  Asia;  but 
displeased  at  not  being  treated  by  Lucullus  with 
the  distinction  he  had  expected,  he  encouraged  the 
soldiers  to  mutiny.  He  then  betook  himself  to  his 
other  brother-in-law,  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  proconsul  ia 
Cilicia,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
pirates,  who  however  dismissed  him  without  ran- 
som, through  fear  of  Pompey.  He  next  went  to 
Antioch,  and  joined  the  Syrians  in  making  war  on 
the  Arabians.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  65  be 
impeached  Catiline  for  extortion  in  his  government 
of  Africa,  but  was  bribed  by  Catiline  to  let  him 
escape.  In  64  he  accompanied  the  prop  actor  L, 
Murena  to  Gallia  Transalpine,  where  he  resorted 
to  the  most  nefarious  methods  of  procuring  money. 
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In  62  be  profaned  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea, 
which  were  celebrated  by  the  Roman  matrons  in 
the  bouse  of  Caesar,  who  was  then  praetor,  by  en- 
tering the  house  disguised  as  a  female  musician,  in 
order  to  meet  Pompeia,  Caesar's  wife,  with  whom 
he  had  an  intrigue.    He  was  discovered,  and  next 
yew,  61,  when  quaestor,  was  brought  to  trial,  but 
obtained  an  acquittal  by  bribing  the  judges.  He 
had  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  but  Cicero's  evi- 
dence shewed  that  Clodius  was  with  him  in  Rome 
only  3  hours  before  he  pretended  to  have  been 
st  Interamna.    Cicero  attacked  Clodius  in  the  se- 
rate  with  great  vehemence.    In  order  to  revenge 
himself  upon  Cicero,  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a 
plebeian  family  that  he  might  obtain  the  formida- 
ble power  of  a  tribune  of  the  plebs.    He  was  tri- 
bune 58,  and,  supported  by  the  triumvirs  CaeKir, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus,  drove  Cicero  into  exile  ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  he  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  recall  of  Cicero  in  the  following  year. 
[ClCXKO.]    In  56  Clodius  was  aedile  and  at- 
tempted to  bring  his  enemy  Mito  to  trial  Each 
had  a  large  gang  of  gladiators  in  his  pay,  and  fre- 
quent fights  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Rome 
between  the  2  parties.    In  53,  when  Clodius  was 
■  candidate  for  the  praetorship,  and  Milo  for  the 
con*u'.ship,  the  contests  between  them  became  more 
violent  and  desperate  than  ever.  At  length,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  52,  Clodius  and  Milo  met,  appa- 
rently by  accident,  on  the  Appian  road  near  Bovillae. 
An  affray  ensued  between  their  followers,  in  which 
Clodius  was  murdered.    The  mob  was  infuriated  I 
at  the  death  of  their  favourite;  and  such  tumults  | 
followed  at  the  burial  of  Clodius,  that  Pompey  was 
appointed  sole  consul  in  order  to  restore  order  to 
the  state.    For  the  proceedings  which  followed  see  j 
Mao.    The  second  wife  of  Clodius  was  the  noto- 1 
rious  Fvlvia.  —  22.  App.  CI.  Pulcher,  the  elder 
son  of  No.  20,  was  one  of  the  accusers  of  Milo  on 
the  death  of  P.  Clodius,  52.-23.  App.  01.  Pul- 
cher, brother  of  No.  21,  joined  his  brother  in 
prosecuting  Milo.    As  the  two  brothers  both  bore 
the  praenomen  Appins,  it  is  probable  that  one  of 
them  was  adopted  by  their  uncle  Appius.  [No. 
19].  —  24.  Bex.  Clodius,  probably  a  descendant 
ef  a  freedman  of  the  Claudia  gens,  was  a  man  of 
low  condition,  and  the  chief  instrument  of  P.  Clo- 
dius fn  all  his  acts  of  violence.    On  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  52,  he  arged  on  the  people  to  revenge 
the  death  of  bis  leader.    For  his  acts  of  violence 
en  this  occasion,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  was  con- 
densed, and  after  remaining  in  exile  8  years,  was 
restored  in  44  by  M.  Antoninus. 

Claudius  I.,  Roman  emperor  a.  D.  41 — 54.  His 
foil  name  was  TlR  CLAUDIUS  DllTOUft  NXXO 
G  erm ANicus.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  Drusus, 
the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  of  An- 
tonia,  and  was  born  on  August  1st,  B.C.  10,  at 
Lyons  in  OanL  In  youth  he  was  weak  and  sickly, 
and  was  neglected  and  despised  by  his  relatives. 
When  he  grew  up  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  to  literary  pnrsuita,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs.  He  had  reached 
the  age  of  50,  when  he  was  suddenly  raised  by  the 
soldiers  to  the  imperial  throne  after  the  murder  of 
Caligula.  Claudius  was  not  cruel,  but  the  weak- 
ness of  his  character  made  him  the  slave  of  his 
wives  an  d  freedmen,  and  thus  led  him  to  consent 
to  acts  of  tyranny  which  he  would  never  have 
"  of  his  own  accord.  He  wss  married  4 
At  the  time  of  his  accession  he  was  married 
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to  his  3rd  wife,  the  notorious  Valeria  Messah'na, 
who  governed  him  for  some  years,  together  with 
the  freedmen  Narcissus,  Pallas,  and  others.  After 
the  execution  of  Messalina,  48,  a  fate  which  she 
richly  merited,  Claudius  was  still  more  unfortunate 
in  choosing  for  hi*  wife  his  niece  Agrippina.  She 
prevailed  upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son,  Bri- 
tannicua,  and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nero,  that  she 
might  secure  the  succession  for  the  latter.  Claudius 
soon  after  regretted  this  step,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence poisoned  by  Agrippina,  54.  —  Several  public 
works  of  great  utility  were  executed  by  Claudius. 
He  built,  for  example,  the  famous  Claudian  aquae- 
duct  {Aqua  Claxidia),  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  the 
emissary  by  which  the  water  of  lake  Fucinus  was 
carried  into  the  river  Liris.  In  his  reign  the 
southern  part  of  Britain  was  made  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  Claudius  himself  went  to  Britain  in  45, 
where  he  remained,  however,  only  a  short  time, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his  generals. — 
Claudius  wrote  several  historical  works,  all  of 
which  have  perished.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
important  was  a  history  of  Etruria,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  which  he  made  use  of  genuine  Etruscan 
sources. 

Claudius  IL  (M.  A  publics  Claudius,  sur- 
nnmed  Gothicus),  Roman  emperor  A.  D.  268 — 
270,  was  descended  from  an  obscure  family  in 
Dardania  or  Illyria,  and  by  his  military  talents 
rose  to  distinction  under  Decius,  Valerian,  and 
Gallienus.  He  succeeded  to  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  Gallienus  (268),  and  soon  after  his  seces- 
sion defeated  the  Alemanni  in  the  N.  of  Italy. 
Next  year  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  an  im- 
mense host  of  Goths  near  Naissus  in  Dardania, 
and  received  in  consequence  the  surname  Gothicus. 
He  died  at  Sirmium  in  270,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Aurelian. 

Claxftmenae  (al  KKafofitval :  KAefopeVtet :  AV 
liswtan),  an  important  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
member  of  the  Ionian  DodecapoUs,  lay  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Ionian  peninsula,  upon  the  gulf  of 
Smyrna.  The  city  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Colophonians  under  Paralus,  on  the  site  of 
the  later  town  of  Chytrium,  but  to  have  been  re- 
moved further  L,  as  a  defence  against  the  Per- 
sians, to  a  small  island,  which  Alexander  after- 
wards united  to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway.  It 
was  one  of  the  weaker  members  of  the  Ionian 
league,  and  was  chiefly  peopled,  not  by  Ionian*, 
but  by  Cleonaeans  and  Phliaaians.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a  free  city.  It  had  a  considerable 
commerce,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Cybele,  and  still  more  as  the 
birthplace  of  Anaxagoras. 

Cleander  (K\4ayipoi).  L  Tyrant  of  Gcla, 
reigned  7  years,  and  was  murdered  b.  c.  498.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hippocrates,  one  of 
whose  sons  was  also  called  Cleander.  The  latter  was 
deposed  by  Gelon  when  he  seized  the  government, 
491.*-  8.  A  Lacedaemonian,  harm  cat  st  Byzan- 
tium 400,  when  the  Cyrean  Greeks  returned  from 
Asia.  3.  One  of  Alexander's  officers  was  put  to 
death  by  Alexander  in  Carman  ia,  325,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  oppressive  government  in  Media.  — 
4.  A  Phrygian  slave,  and  subsequently  the  profli- 
gate favourite  and  minister  of  Commodus.  In  a 
popular  tumult,  occasioned  by  a  scarcity  of  corn, 
he  was  torn  to  death  by  the  mob. 

Cleanthes  ( KAsWnt).  L  A  Stoic,  born  at 
Afcsoe  in  Troas  about  a.  c  300.    He  entered 
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m  a  boxer,  and  had  only  4  drachmas  of  his  o<vn 
when  he  began  to  study  philosophy.  He  first 
placed  himself  onder  Crates,  and  then  under  Zeno, 
whose  disciple  he  continued  for  19  year*.  In  order 
ta  support  himself,  he  worked  all  night  at  drawing 
water  from  gardens;  bat  as  he  spent  the  whole 
day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  and  had  no  visible 
means  of  support,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Areopagus  to  account  for  his  way  of  living.  The 
judges  were  so  delight^  by  the  evidence  of  in- 
dustry which  he  produced,  that  they  voted  him  10 
minae,  though  Zeno  would  not  permit  him  to  accept 
them.  He  was  naturally  slow,  but  his  iron  in- 
dustry overcame  all  difficulties  ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Zeno  in  263,  Cleanthes  succeeded  him  in  his 
school.  He  died  about  220,  at  the  age  of  80,  of 
roluntary  starvation.  A  hymn  of  his  tc  Zeus  is 
still  extant,  and  contains  some  striking  sentiments. 
Kdited  by  Stun,  1785,  and  Mersdorf,  Lips,  1835. 
—  2.  An  ancient  painter  of  Corinth. 

Clearchux  (K\4apxos).  L  A  Spartan,  distin- 
guished himself  in  several  important  commands 
daring  the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
anil  at  the  clone  of  it  persuaded  the  Spartans  to 
send  him  as  general  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the  Greeks 
in  that  quarter  against  the  Th redans.  But  having 
been  recalled  by  the  Ephors,  and  refusing  to  obey 
their  orders,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He 
thereupon  crossed  over  to  Cyrus,  collected  for  him 
a  large  force  of  Greek  mercenaries,  and  marched 
with  him  into  Upper  Asia,  401,  in  order  to  dethrone 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  being  the  ooly  Greek  who 
was  aware  of  the  prince's  real  object.  After  the 
bat  lie  of  Cunaxa  and  the  death  of  Cyrus,  Clearchua 
and  the  other  Greek  generals  were  made  prisoners 
by  the  treachery  of  Tissaphcrnes,  and  were  put  to 
death.  — 2.  A  citizen  of  HereclCa  on  the  Euxine, 
obtained  the  tyranny  of  his  native  town,  a  c.  365, 
by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party. 
He  governed  with  cruelty,  and  was  assassinated 
353,  after  a  reign  of  12  years.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  both  of  Plato  and  of  Isocrates.  —  3.  Of 
Soli,  one  of  Aristotle's  pupils,  author  of  a  number 
of  works,  none  of  which  are  extant,  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  subjects.  —  4.  An  Athenian  poet  of  flie 
new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown. 

Clemens.  L  T.  Flavins,  cousin  of  the  emperor 
Domitian,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  Christian.  —  2.  Roman  us, 
bishop  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Clement  whom  St  Paul 
mentions  (Phil.  iv.  3).  He  wrote  2  epistles  in 
Greek  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  of  which  the  1st 
and  part  of  the  2nd  are  extant  The  2nd,  how- 
ever, is  probably  not  genuine.  The  Reoogn  it  tone*, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Clement,  were  not  written 
by  him.  The  epistles  are  printed  in  the  Paint 
ji}>otto!ici%  of  which  the  most  convenient  editions 
are  by  Jacobson,  Oxford,  1838 ;  and  by  Hefele, 
TUbingen,  1839.  —  3.  Alexandrians,  so  called 
from  his  long  residence  at  Alexandria,  was  ardently 
devoted  in  early  life  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
which  had  a  great  influence  upon  his  views  of 
Christianity.  He  embraced  Christianity  through 
the  teaching  of  Pantaenus  at  Alexandria,  was  or- 
dained prt-abytcr  about  D.  190,  and  died  about 
220.  Hence  he  flourished  under  the  reigns  of 
Severus  and  Caracalla,  193 — 217v  His  3  principal 
works  constitute  parts  of  a  whole.  In  the  Horta- 
tory Address  to  the  Greeks  (A0701  npoTp«irri«($r, 
Ac)  his  design  was  to  convince  the  Heathens  and  | 
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to  convert  them  to  Christianity.  The 
(nai&rywyoM  takes  np  the  new  convert  at  the 
point  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
by  the  hortatory  address,  and  furnishes  him  witk 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct  The  SStrc- 
maia  (2rpttfusT9ts)  are  in  8  books:  the  title  (Stro- 
mula,  Le.  putch-iccrk)  indicate*  its  miscellaneous 
character.  It  is  rambling  and  discursive,  bat  cun- 
tnins  mnch  valuable  information  on  many  points  of 
antiquity,  particularly  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  principal  information  respecting  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the  5th  book.  The 
object  of  the  work  was  to  delineate  the  perfect 
Christian  or  Gnostic,  after  he  had  been  instructed 
by  the  Teacher  and  thus  prepared  by  subKme  spe- 
culations in  philosophy  and  theology.  —  E-iitinn*. 
By  Potter,  Oxon.  1 715,  foL  2  vols. ;  by  Klotx,  Lips. 
1830—54,  8vo.  4  vols. 
Cledbis.  [Biton.] 

CleobuIIne  {K\*o&v\lvn\  or  CleobfilS  (Ka*o- 

ffovAn),  daughter  of  Cleobulus  of  Lindua,  celebrated 
for  her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  composed  a 
number  in  hexameter  verse ;  to  her  is  ascribed  a 
well-known  one  on  the  subject  of  the  year : — **  A 
father  has  12  children,  and  each  of  these  SO  daugh- 
ters, on  one  side  white,  and  on  the  other  side  black, 
and  though  immortal  they  all  die.** 

CleobUns  (K\*6€ov\os),  one  of  the  Seven  Sajrea, 
of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  son  of  Evagoraa.  lived  about 
v.  c.  580.  He  wrote  lyric  poems,  as  well  as  riddles, 
in  verse;  be  was  said  by  some  to  hare  been  the  author 
of  the  riddle  on  the  year,  generally  attributed  is 
his  daughter  Cleobuline.  He  was*  greatly  distin- 
guished for  strength  and  beauty  of  person. 

(Hecchlree  (KA«>x a  Greek  orator  of 
Myrlea  in  Bithynia,  contemporary  with  the  orator 
Demochares  and  the  philosopher  Arcesilas,  towards 
the  close  of  the  3rd  century  a.  a 

CleombrStms  (KAcoVtyoros).  L  Son  of  An&x- 
nndrides,  king  of  Sparta,  became  regent  after  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  &  c.  480,  for  Pli»tarrhu% 
infant  son  of  Leonidas,  but  died  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  bis  son  Pau- 
sanias.— 2.  I.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Pausanias, 
succeeded  his  brother  A  gesipol  is  I,  and  reigned  sue 
380 — 371.  He  commanded  the  Spartan  troops 
several  times  against  the  Thebans,  and  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  (371),  after  fighting  most  bravely. 
— 3.  IL  King  of  Sparta,  son-in-law  of  Leonidas 
II.,  in  whose  place  he  was  made  king  by  the  party 
of  Aois  IV.  about  243.  On  the  return  of  Leonid  am, 
Cleombrotus  was  deposed  and  banished  to  Tenea, 
about  240.  —4.  An  Academic  philosopher  of  An- 
bracia,  said  to  have  killed  himself,  after  reading 
the  Phaedon  of  Plato  ;  not  that  he  had  any  suffer- 
ings to  escape  from,  but  that  he  might  exchange 
this  life  for  a  better. 

Cleomedes  (KAeo/u^8ni).  L  Of  the  island  As- 
typalaea,  an  athlete  of  gigantic  strength.— 2.  A 
Greek  mathematician,  probably  lived  in  the  2nd 
and  3rd  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera  ;  the  anther 
of  a  Greek  treatise  in  2  books  on  the  CSrcuiar 
Theory  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  (KwcA<rijj  Bcwpt'at 
MfTfwpttff  B&Aia  Svo\  which  is  still  extant. 
It  is  rather  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse than  of  the  geometrical  principles  of  astronemv. 
Edited  by  Balfour,  Burdigal.  1605  ;  by  Bake, 
Lngd.  Bat  1820  ;  and  by  Schmidt,  Lips.  1832. 

Cleomenes  (KA«opfVi)r).  L  King  of  Sparta, 
son  of  Anaxandrides,  reigned  B.  c  520—491.  Ha 
wa»  a  mam  of  an  enterprising  bat  wild  character. 
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Hit  greatest  exploit  wai  hi*  defeat  of  the  Arrives, 
in  which  6000  Argive  citizens  fell ;  hut  the  dnte 
ef  this  event  it  doubtful.  In  610  he  commanded 
the  forces  by  whose  assistance  Hippias  was  driven 
from  Athena,  and  not  long  after  he  assisted  Isagoras 
•nd  the  arutocratical  party,  against  Clisthenee. 
By  bribing  the  priestess  at  Delphi,  he  effected  the 
deposition  of  bis  colleague  Dbmabatus,  491.  Soon 
afterward*  he  waa  seised  with  madness  and  killed 
himself.— 8.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Cleombrotns 
I.,  reigned  370 — 309  ;  but  during  this  long  period 
we  have  no  information  about  nim  of  any  im- 
portance. —  3.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leonidas  IL, 
reigned  236* — 222.  While  still  young,  he  married 
Agiatia,  the  widow  of  Agi»  IV. ;  and  following  the 
example  of  the  bitter,  he  endeaToured  to  restore 
the  ancient  Spartan  constitution,  and  to  regenerate 
the  Spartan  character.  He  was  endowed  with  a 
noble  mind,  strengthened  and  purified  by  philo- 
sophy, and  possessed  great  energy  of  purpose.  His 
first  object  was  to  gain  for  Sparta  her  old  renown 
in  war;  and  for  that  purpose  he  attacked  the 
Achaean*,  and  carried  on  war  with  the  League 
with  great  success.  Having  thus  gained  military 
renown  he  felt  himself  sufficiently  strong  in  the 
winter  of  226 — 225  to  put  the  Ephors  to  death 
and  restore  the  ancient  constitution.  The  Achaean  a 
now  called  in  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  for  the  next  3  years  Cleomenes 
carried  on  war  against  their  united  forces.  He 
waa  at  length  completely  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Sellasia  (222),  and  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  but  on  the 
death  of  that  king  be  was  imprisoned  by  his  successor 
Philopator.  He  escaped  from  prison,  and  attempted 
to  raise  an  insurrection,  but  finding  no  one  join 
him,  he  put  himself  to  death,  220. 

Cleomenes.  L  A  Greek  of  Naucratia  in  Egypt, 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  nomarch  of  the 
Arabian  district  (ropo?)  of  Egypt,  and  receiver  of 
the  tribute  from  the  districts  of  Egypt,  B.  C.  331. 
His  rapacity  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  collected  im- 
n>enae  wealth  by  his  extortions-  After  Alexanders 
death  he  was  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy,  who  took 
possession  of  his  treasures.— 2.  A  sculptor,  son  of 
ApoUodoras  of  Athens,  executed  the  celebrated 
sutuc  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  as  appears  from  an 
inscription  on  the  pedestal.  He  lived  between 
B.C.  363  and  146. 

Cleon  (KAeW),  son  of  Cleaenetus,  was  ori- 
ginally s  tanner,  and  first  came  forward  in  public 
as  an  opponent  of  Pericles.  On  the  death  of  this 
great  man,  b.  c  429,  Cleon  became  the  favourite 
of  the  people,  and  for  about  6  years  of  the  Pelo- 
poniiesian  war  (428—422)  was  the  head  of  the 
party  opposed  to  peace.  He  is  represented  by 
Aristophanes  as  a  demagogue  of  the  lowest  kind, 
mesa,  ignorant,  cowardly,  and  venal ;  and  this 
view  of  his  character  is  confirmed  by  Thucydides. 
But  much  weight  cannot  be  attached  to  the  satire 
of  the  poet  ;  and  the  usual  impartiality  of  the  his- 
torian mar  haTe  been  warped  by  the  sentence  of 
his  banishment,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  conjec- 
tured with  great  probability,  that  it  was  through 
Cleon  that  Thucydides  was  sent  into  exile.  Cleon 
may  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the 
middle  classes  of  Athens,  and  by  his  ready,  though 
some  what  coarse,  eloquence,  gained  great  influence 
over  them.  In  427  he  strongly  advocated  in  the 
s*«embly  that  the  Mytilenaeans  should  be  put  to 
death.   In  424  he  obtained  his  greatest  glory  by 
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{taking  prisoners  the  Spartans  in  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  and  bringing  them  in  safety  to  Athens. 
Puffed  up  by  this  success,  be  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  an  Athenian  army,  to  oppose  Brasidas  ro 
Thrace  ;  but  he  wns  defeated  by  Brasidas,  under 
the  walls  of  Amphipolia,  and  fell  in  the  battle,  422. 

—  The  chief  attack  of  Aristophanes  upon  Cleon 
was  in  the  Kniyhu  (424),  in  which  Cleon  figures 
as  an  actual  dramatis  persona,  and,  in  default  ef 
an  artificer  bold  enough  to  make  the  mask,  was  re- 
presented by  the  poet  himself  with  his  i 
with  wine  lees. 

Cleftnae  (KAtwroi:  KAfvrcubi).  L  An 
town  in  Argolis,on  the  road  from  Corinth  to  Argoa, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name  which  flows  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  and  at  the  foot  of  Ml  Apeaas  ; 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Cleones,  son  of  Pelops. 

—  2.  A  town  in  the  peninsula  Athos  in  Chalcidice. 

—  3.  Hyampolis. 

Cleonymus  {K\*4rvpos).  1  An  Athenian,  fre- 
quently attacked  by  Aristophanes  as  a  pestilent 
demagogue.— 2.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Sphodrias, 
much  beloved  by  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesi- 
laus:  he  fell  at  Leuctra,  b.  c.  371.-3.  Younger 
son  of  Cleomenes  linking  of  Sparta,  was  excluded 
from  the  throne  on  his  father's  death,  309,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  violent  and  tyrannical  temper.  In 
303  he  crossed  over  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Taren- 
tines  against  the  Lucanians.  He  afterwards  with- 
drew from  Italy,  and  seized  Corcyra  ;  and  in  272 
he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Sparta.  [Acrotatus.] 

Cleopatra  (KXtowdrpa).  1.  (Myth.)  Daughter 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  and  wife  of  Melenger,  is 
said  to  have  hanged  herself  after  her  husband's 
death,  or  to  have  died  of  grief.  Her  real  name 
was  Alcyone.  —  2.  (Hist)  N iece  of  Attains,  mar- 
ried Philip,  b.  c.  837,  on  whose  murder  she  was 
put  to  death  by  Olympias.  —  8.  Daughter  of  Philip 
and  Olympias,  and  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
married  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  336.  It  was 
at  the  celebration  of  her  nuptials  that  Philip  was 
murdered.  Her  husband  died  326.  After  the 
death  of  her  brother  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
several  of  his  general*,  and  at  length  promised  to 
marry  Ptolemy  ;  but  having  attempted  to  escape 
from  Sardia,  where  she  had  been  kept  for  years  in 
a  sort  of  honourable  captivity,  she  was  assassinated 
by  Antigonus.— 4.  Daughter  of  Antiochus  III. 
the  Great,  married  Ptolemy  V.  Epipbanes,  1 93.— 
5.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  and  No.  4, 
married  her  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  and 
on  his  death.  146,  her  other  brother  Ptolemy  VI. 
Physcon.  She  was  soon  afterwards  divorced  by 
Physcon,  and  fled  into  Syria.  — 6.  Daughter  of 
Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  and  of  No.  5,  married 
first  Alexander  Bala*  (150),  the  Syrian  usurper, 
and  on  his  death  Demetrius  Nicator.  During  the 
captivity  of  the  latter  in  Parthia,  jealous  of  the  con- 
nexion which  he  there  formed  with  Rhodogune, 
the  Parthian  princess,  she  married  Antiochus  VII. 
Sidetes,  his  brother,  and  also  murdered  Demetrius 
on  his  return.  She  likewise  murdered  Seleucns,  her 
son  by  Nicator,  who  on  his  father's  death  assumed 
the  government  without  her  consent.  Hsr  other 
son  by  Nicator,  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus,  suc- 
oeeded  to  the  throne  (125)  through  her  influence  ; 
and  he  compelled  her  to  drink  the  poison  which 
she  bad  prepared  for  him  also.  [Antiochus  VIII.] 
She  had  a  son  by  Sidetes,  Antiochus  IX.,  ear- 
named  Cyxiceuus.—  7.  Another  daughter  of  P  tO- 
ri  3 
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lemy  VI.  Phflometor  and  No.  8,  married  her  uncle  1 
Physeon,  when  the  latter  divorced  her  mother.  On 
the  death  of  Physeon  she  reigned  in  conjunction  with 
her  elder  son,  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathyrus,  and  then 
in  conjunction  with  her  younger  son  Alexander. 
She  was  put  to  death  by  the  latter  in  89.-8. 
Daughter  ot  Ptolemy  Physeon  and  No.  7,  married 
first  her  brother  Ptolemy  VII L  Lathyrus,  and  next 
Antiochus  IX.  Cyuicenua.  She  was  put  to  death 
by  Tryphaena,  her  own  sister,  wife  of  Antiochus 
Grypus.— 8.  Usually  called  Selene,  another  daugh- 
ter of  Ptolemy  Physeon,  married  1st  her  brother 
Lathyrus  (on  her  sister  No.  8  being  divorced),  2dly 
Antiochus  XI.  Epiphanea,  and  Srdly  Antiochus  X. 
E  use  be*.  —10.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathy- 
rus, usually  called  Berenice.  [Bkrknic*,  No.  4.] 
—  11.  Eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  fascination,  was  17  at 
the  death  of  her  father  (51),  who  appointed  her 
neir  of  his  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  her  younger 
brother,  Ptolemy,  whom  she  was  to  marry.  She 
was  expelled  from  the  throne  by  Pothinus  and 
Achillas,  his  guardians.  She  retreated  into  Syria, 
and  there  collected  an  army  with  which  she  was 
preparing  to  enter  Egypt,  when  Caesar  arrived  in 
Egypt  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  47.  Her  charms 
trained  for  her  the  support  of  Caesar,  who  replaced 
her  on  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  her  brother. 
This  led  to  the  Alexandrine  war,  in  the  course  of 
which  young  Ptolemy  perished.  Cleopatra  thus 
obtained  the  undivided  rule.  She  was,  however, 
issociatcd  by  Caesar  with  another  brother  of  the 
tame  name,  and  still  quite  a  child,  to  whom  she 
was  also  nominally  married.  8he  had  a  son  by 
Caesar,  called  Caksarion,  and  she  afterwards 
followed  him  to  Rome,  where  she  appears  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  his  death,  44.  She  then  re- 
turned to  Egypt,  and  in  4 1  she  met  Antony  in 
Cilicia.  Sh<T  was  now  in  her  28th  year,  and  in 
the  perfection  of  matured  beauty,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  her  talents  and  eloquence,  completely 
won  the  heart  of  Antony,  who  henceforth  appears 
as  her  devoted  lover  and  slave.  He  returned  with 
her  to  Egypt,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  her  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  to  marry  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Au- 
gustus. But  Octavia  was  never  able  to  gain  his 
affections  ;  he  toon  deserted  his  wife  and  returned 
to  Cleopatra,  upon  whom  he  conferred  the  most  ex- 
travagant titles  and  honours.  In  the  war  between 
Octavian  and  Antony,  Cleopatra  accompanied  her 
lover,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Actium  (31), 
in  the  midst  of  which  she  retreated  with  her  fleet, 
and  thus  hastened  the  loss  of  the  day.  She  fled 
to  Alexandria,  where  she  was  joined  by  Antony. 
Seeing  Antony's  fortunes  desperate,  she  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Augustus,  and  promised  to 
make  away  with  Antony.  She  fled  to  a  mauso- 
leum she  had  built,  and  then  caused  a  report  of  her 
death  to  be  spread.  Antony,  revolving  not  to  sur- 
vive her,  stabbed  himself,  and  was  drawn  up  into 
the  mausoleum,  where  he  died  in  her  anna.  She 
then  tried  to  gain  the  love  of  Augustus,  but  her 
charms  failed  in  softening  his  colder  heart  Seeing 
that  he  determined  to  carry  her  captive  to  Rome, 
she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  either  by  the  poison 
of  an  asp,  or  by  a  poisoned  comb,  the  former  suppo- 
sition being  adopted  by  most  writers.  She  died  in 
the  89th  year  of  her  age  (b.  c.  80),  and  with  her 
ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  which 
was  now  made  a  Roman  province.  — 13.  Daughter 
of  Antony  and  No.  1 1,  born  with  her  twin  brother 
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Alexander  in  40,  along  with  whom  she  was  carried 
to  Home  after  the  death  of  her  parents.  Augustus 
married  her  to  Juba,  king  of  Numidia.  —  IS.  A 
daughter  of  Mithridates,  married  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia. 

Cleopatrij.   [  AaaiNOB,  No.  6.] 

Clefiphon  (KAtofAr),  an  Athenian  demagogue, 
of  obscure,  and,  according  to  Aristophanes,  of 
Thracian  origin,  vehemently  opposed  peace  wttk 
Sparta  in  the  latter  end  of  the  Pelopouneaian  war 
During  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Ly&ander,  B.C.  464, 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  aristocratical  party, 
and  was  condemned  and  put  to  death. 

Cleostritus  (K\t6<rrparot),  an  astronomer  of 
Tenedoa,  aaid  to  have  introduced  the  division  of 
the  Zodiac  into  signs,  probably  lived  between  a.  c 
548  and  432. 

Clevum,  also Olevxun  and  Olebon  (Gloucester), 
a  Roman  colony  in  Britain. 

Clldes  (ol  KAstBcs :  aS.A*drt\  44  the  Keya," 
a  promontory  on  the  N.  E.  of  Cyprus,  with  2  islsuxis 
of  the  same  name  lying  off  it 

Climax  (KA*/io4 :  Ekder),  the  name  applied  la- 
the W.  termination  of  the  Taurus  range,  which 
extends  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  Pamphy  lian  Golf, 
N.  of  Pbaselis  in  Lycia.  Alexander  made  a  road 
between  it  and  the  sea.  There  were  other  moun- 
tains of  the  same  name  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

OUmberntm.  [Avao.] 

Cllnlaa  (KAsiWos).  1.  Father  of  the  famous 
Alcibiades,  fought  at  Artemisium  B»  C  480,  in  a 
ship  built  and  manned  at  his  own  expense :  he  fell 
447,  at  the  battle  of  Coronea.— 2.  A  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  famous  Alcibiades.  — 3.  Father  of  Ara- 
tus  of  Sicyon,  was  murdered  by  Abantidas,  who 
seised  the  tyranny,  264.-4.  A  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher, of  Tarentum,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Plato. 

Clio.  [Muaax.] 

Cllathinea  ( KAno-Mswf).  L  Tyrant  of  Sicyon. 
In  ac  595,  he  aided  the  Amphictyons  in  the 
sacred  war  against  Cirrha,  which  ended,  affc-r  1 0 
years,  in  the  destruction  of  the  guilty  city.  He 
also  engaged  in  war  with  Argos.  His  death  oannot 
be  placed  earlier  than  582,  in  which  year  he  won 
the  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  game*. 
His  daughter  Agarista  was  given  in  marriage  te 
Megacles  the  Alcmaeonid.  —  2.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Megacles  and  Agarista,  and  grandson  of  No.  1, 
appears  as  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonid  clan  on  the 
banishment  of  the  Pisiatratidae.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  could  not  cope  with  his  political  ri\al  Isa- 
goras  except  through  the  aid  of  the  commons,  be 
set  himself  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Utter. 
The  principal  change  which  he  introduced  was  the 
abolition  of  the  4  aneient  tribes  and  the  establish- 
ment of  10  new  ones  in  their  stead,  b.  c  510.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  instituted  ostracism.  Isagnnts 
and  his  party  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Spartan*, 
but  Clisthenes  and  his  friends  eventually  tri- 
umphed.—8.  An  Athenian,  whose  foppery  and 
effeminate  profligacy  brought  him  under  the  lash 
of  Aristophanes. 

Clitarchni  {KXtlrapxoi).  1.  Tyrant  of  Eretria  in 
Euboea,  was  supported  by  Philip  against  the  Athe- 
nians, but  was  expelled  from  Eretria  by  Pbockm, 
B.  c  341.  —  2.  Son  of  the  historian  Dinon,  accom- 
panied Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedi- 
tion, and  wrote  a  history  of  it.  This  work  wac 
deficient  in  veracity  and  inflated  in  style,  but  ap- 
pears nevertheless  to  have  been  much  read, 
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or  Cliternla  (Cliternlnns),  a  town 
of  the  Frentani,  in  the  territory  of  Larinum. 

CHt6m&chu*  (KA«TO>axos),  a  Carthaginian  by 
birth,  and  called  Hasdrubal  in  his  own  language, 
rame  to  Athens  in  the  40th  year  of  hit  age*  and 
there  studied  under  Carneades,  on  whose  death  he 
bt-carae  the  head  of  the  New  Academy,  sue  129. 
Of  his  works,  which  amounted  to  400  books,  only 
a  few  titles  are  preserved.  Hit  main  object  in 
writing  them  was  to  make  known  the  philosophy 
ot  his  master  Carneadea.  When  Carthage  was 
taken  in  146,  he  wrote  a  work  to  console  ma  un- 
fortunate countrymen. 

Clltor  or  Clitdrium  (KAcfrwo :  KK*er6pun:  nr. 
Bfaziy  RuuX  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Arcadia  on  a 
,  a  tributary  of  the  Aroanius : 


there  was  a  fountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
waters  of  which  are  Baid  to  have  given  to  persons 
who  drank  of  them  a  dislike  for  wine.  (Ot.  Met. 
xr.  322.) 

CUtumnus  (Clilumno),  a  small  river  in  Umbria, 
springs  from  a  beautiful  rock  in  a  grove  of  cypress- 
tree*,  where  was  a  sanctuary  of  the  god  Clitumnua, 
and  mils  into  the  Tinia,  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber. 

CQtus  (KAcrros  or  KA«jt(Jj).  L  Son  of  Bar- 
dylia,  king  of  Illyria,  defeated  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  B.  c.  335.-2.  A  Macedonian,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's generals  and  friends,  aumamed  the  Black 
(M«Aoj).  He  saved  Alexander's  life  at  the  battle 
of  Granicus,  934.  In  328  he  was  slain  by  Alex- 
ander at  a  banquet,  when  both  parties  were  heated 
with  wine,  and  Clitus  had  provoked  the  king's 
resentment  by  insolent  language.  Alexander  was 
inconsolable  at  his  friend's  death.  —  8.  Another  of 
Alexander's  officers,  sumamed  the  White  (At v<6t) 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  above.  —4.  An  officer 
who  oemmanded  the  Macedonian  fleet  for  Antipater 
in  the  Lamian  war,  323,  and  defeated  the  Athenian 
fleet.  In  321,  he  obtained  from  Antipater  the  sa- 
trapy of  Lydia,  from  which  he  was  expelled  by 
Antigonua,  319.  He  afterwards  commanded  the 
fleet  of  Polyaperchon,  and  was  at  first  successful, 
but  his  ships  were  subsequently  destroyed  by  An- 
tigonus, at>d  he  was  killed  on  shore,  318. 

Cloacln*  or  Cluacina,  the  **  Purifier**  (from 
eLoart  or  ofeere, u  to  wash  "  or  **  purify  a  surname 
of  Venus  at  Rome. 

Clddlus,  another  form  of  the  name  Claudius^  just 
as  we  find  both  oaudex  and  codex,  daustrum  and 
dhftrum,  cattda  and  coda.  [ClaUDJL'8.] 

ClSdlua  Albinos.  [Albinls.] 

Clddlus  Macer.  [Macer.] 

Cloella,  a  Roman  virgin,  one  of  the  hostages 
given  to  Porsena,  is  said  to  hare  escaped  from  the 
Etruscan  camp,  and  to  have  swum  across  the  Tiber 
to  Rome.  She  was  sent  back  by  the  Romans  to 
Porsena,  who  was  so  struck  with  her  gallant  deed, 
that  he  not  only  set  her  at  liberty,  but  allowed  her 
to  take  with  her  a  part  of  the  hostages.  Porsena 
also  rewarded  her  with  a  horse  adorned  with 
splendid  trappings,  and  the  Romans  with  the  statue 
of  a  female  on  horseback,  which  was  erected  in  the 

barred  \\  ay. 

Cloella  or  CluWa  Gens,  of  Alban  origin,  said 
to  have  been  received  among  the  patricians  on  the 
destruction  of  Alba.  A  few  of  its  members  with 
the  surname  Siculus  obtained  the  consulship  in  the 
early  years  of  the  republic. 

Clonas  (KAoraj),  a  poet,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Greece,  either  an  Arcadian,  or  a 
probably  lived  about  n.  c.  620. 
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CISnlni  (KXdwt),  leader  of  the  Boeotians  in 
the  war  against  Troy,  slain  by  Agenor. 

Clota  Aestuarlum  {Frith  of  Clyde),  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Scotland. 

(36th8.  [Moirak.] 

d&entlus  Habitat,  A*,  of  Larinum,  accused  m 
a  c.  74  his  own  sup- father,  Statius  Albiua  Oppia- 
nicus, of  having  attempted  to  procure  his  death  by 
poison.  Oppianicus  was  condemned,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  judges  had  been  bribed 
by  Cluentius.  In  66,  Cluentius  was  himself  ac- 
cused by  young  Oppianicus,  son  of  Statius  Albiua 
who  had  died  in  the  interval,  of  8  distinct  acts  of 
poisoning.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  the 
oration  still  extant 

ClflnXa  (Ru.  on  a  hill  between  Coruna  del  Omde 
and  i'ermalba  dc  Castro),  a  town  of  the  Arevacae 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a  Roman  colony. 

Clfipea  or  Clypjia.  [Asms.] 

Clttilom  (Cluslnus:  Chiusf),  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities,  situated  on  an 
eminence  above  the  river  Clan  is,  and  S.  W.  of  the 
Lacus  Clusinus  (L.  di  Chiusi).  It  was  more  ai>- 
ciently  called  Camera  or  Camars,  wheace  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Umbrian  race 
of  the  Camertea.  It  was  the  royal  residence  of 
Porsena,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  was  the  cele- 
brated sepulchre  of  this  king  in  the  form  of  a  laby- 
rinth, of  which  such  marvellous  accounts  have  come 
down  to  us.  (Did.  of  Ant.  art  Labyrinthtu.)  Sub- 
sequently Clusium  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
by  whom  it  was  regarded  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
Gauls.  Its  siege  by  the  Gauls,  &c  391,  led,  as 
is  well  known,  to  the  capture  of  Rome  itself  by  the 
Gauls.  Clusium  probably  became  a  Roman  colony, 
since  Pliny  speaks  of  Clusini  Veteres  et  Novi.  In 
its  neighbourhood  were  cold  baths.  (Hor.  Ejk  i. 
15.  9.) 

Clnalui  (Cftteae),  a  river  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  a 
tributary  of  the  Olliua,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Cenomani  and  In  sub  res. 

Clnvlus,  a  family  of  Campanian  origin,  of  which 
the  most  important  person  was  M.  Cluvius  Bufus, 
consul  suflectns  A.n.  4fi,and  governor  of  Spain  under 
Galba,  a.  n.  69,  on  whose  death  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  Vitellius.  He  was  an  historian,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  the  times  of  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius. 

ClfmhA  (KXvfi4vn).  L  Daughter  of  Ocean  us 
and  Tethys,  and  wife  of  Iapetua,  to  whom  she  bore 
Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  others.— 2.  Daughter  of 
Iphis  or  Minyas,  wife  of  Phy lacus  or  Cephalus,  to 
whom  she  bore  Iphiclus  and  Alcimede.  According 
to  Hesiod  and  others  she  was  the  mother  of  Phae- 
ton by  Helios.— S.  A  relative  of  Menelaus  and  a 
companion  of  Helena,  with  whom  she  was  carried 
off  by  Paris. 

ClytaemneBtra  (KAuTcu^v^rrpa),  daughter  of 
Tyndareus  and  Leda,  sister  of  Castor,  and  half- 
sister  of  Pollux  and  Helena.  She  was  married  to 
Agamemnon.  During  her  husband's  absence  at 
Troy  she  lived  in  adultery  with  Aegisthua,  and 
on  his  return  to  Mycenae  she  murdered  him  with 
the  help  of  Aegisthua.  [Aoambmnon.]  She  was 
subsequently  put  to  death  by  her  son  Orestes,  who 
thus  avenged  the  murder  of  his  father.  For  de- 
tails see  Or  est  as. 

Cnemis  (Kioj/m),  a  range  of  mountains  on  the 
frontiers  of  Phocis  and  Locria,  from  which  the  N. 
Locrians  were  called  Epicnemidii.    A  branch  of 
mountains  runs  ou.t  into  the  sea,  forming  the 
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promontory  Cnfimldei  (IOtj^**),  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name  upon  it,  opposite  the  promontory 
Cenaeam  in  Euboea. 

Cneph  (Kx^>),  or  Cnfiphus  (Kvowpit),  an 
Egy  ptian  divinity,  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent, and  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the  world. 

CnXdnj  or  Ouldus  (Kvitos:  Kvihot:  Ru.  at 
Cape  Krio),  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
promontory  of  Triopiura  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  was 
i  Lacedaemonian  colony,  and  the  chief  city  of  the 
Dorian  Hexapolia,  It  was  built  partly  on  the 
mainland  and  partly  on  an  island  joined  to  the 
coast  by  a  causeway,  and  had  two  harbours.  It 
had  a  considerable  commerce ;  and  it  was  resorted 
to  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
world,  that  they  might  see  the  statue  of  Aphrodite 
by  Praxiteles,  which  stood  in  her  temple  here. 
The  city  possessed  also  temples  of  Apollo  and  Po- 
seidon. The  great  naval  defeat  of  Pisander  by 
Con  on  (b.  c  394)  took  place  off  Cnidus.  Among 
the  celebrated  natives  of  the  city  were  Ctesias, 
Eudoxua,  Sostratus,  and  Agatharcides.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  also  called,  at  an  early  period,  Triopia, 
from  its  founder  Triopas,  and,  in  later  times,  Stadia. 

CnoBUJ  or  Gnfeui,  subsequently  Cnossus  or 
Qnossns  (Kvwffo's,  TvtKrSs,  Kvw<r<r6s,  Tvua<j6t'. 
h><*rios,  Kytiaaiot :  Makro  Teikho),  an  ancient 
town  of  Crete,  and  the  capital  of  king  Minos,  was 
situated  in  a  fertile  country  on  the  river  Caeratua 
(which  was  originally  the  name  of  the  town),  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  N.  coast  It  was  at  an 
early  time  colonised  by  Dorians,  and  from  it  Dorian 
institutions  spread  over  the  island.  Its  power  was 
weakened  by  the  growing  importance  of  Gortyn 
and  Cydonia  ;  and  these  towns,  when  united,  were  I 
more  than  a  match  for  Cnossus.  —  Cnossus  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  poets  in  consequence  of 
its  connection  with  Minos,  Ariadne,  the  Minotaur, 
and  the  Labyrinth  ;  and  the  adjective  Cnossius  is 
frequently  used  as  equivalent  to  Cretan. 

Coons  or  Cohlbua  (Km€os\  a  river  of  Asia, 
flowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the  E.  side  of  the 
Euxine. 

Cocaiui  (KftfooAoO,  a  mythical  king  of  Sicily, 
who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  his  flight  from 
Crete,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  daughters 
put  Minos  to  death,  when  the  latter  came  in 
pursuit  of  Daedalus. 

Cocoeios  Kerva.  f Nkbva.] 

Cdche  (K«x^).  a  city  on  the  Tigris,  near  Cte- 
siphon. 

Cocinthom  or  Cocintum  (Pnnta  di  Stilo\  a 
promontory  on  the  S.  E.  of  Bruttium  in  Italy,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

Codes,  Horatius,  that  is,  Horatius  the  "  one- 
eyed,"  a  hero  of  the  old  Roman  lays,  is  said  to 
have  defended  the  Sublician  bridge  along  with  Sp. 
Lartius  and  T.  Ilerminius  against  the  whole  Etrus- 
can army  under  Porsena,  while  the  Romans  broke 
down  the  bri'lge  behind  them.  When  the  work 
was  nearly  finished,  Horatius  sent  back  his  2  com- 
panions. As  soon  as  the  bridge  was  quite  destroyed, 
he  plunged  into  the  stream  and  swam  across  to  the 
city  in  safety  amid  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  The 
state  raised  a  statue  to  his  honour,  which  was 
placed  in  the  comitium,  and  allowed  him  as  much 
land  as  he  could  plough  round  in  one  day.  Poly- 
bius  relates  that  Horatius  defended  the  bridge 
alone,  and  perished  in  the  river. 

Cocoasates,  a  people  in  Aquitania  in  Gaul, 
mentioned  along  with  the  Tarbelli. 


Cdcjfllum  (KomJXioK ),  an  Aeolian  city  in  Mj-jb, 
whose  inhabitants  (KotrvXiroi)  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon ;  but  which  was  abandoned  before  Pliny  l 
time. 

Cecytus  (Ko>Kvr6t)y  a  river  in  Epirus,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Acheron.  Like  the  Acheron,  the 
Cocytus  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
lower  world,  and  hence  came  to  be  described  as  a 
river  in  the  lower  world.  Homer  (Od.  x  515) 
makes  the  Cocytus  a  tributary  of  the  Styi ;  feat 
Virgil  (Ac*,  vi.  295)  represents  the  Acheron  as 
flowing  into  the  Cocytus. 

CodAnna  Sinus,  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  Baltic, 
whence  the  Danish  islands  are  called  Codanonia, 

Codomaimus.  [Darius.] 

Codrns  (KdJpoj).  L  Son  of  Melanthus,  and 
last  king  of  Athens.  When  the  Dorians  invaded 
Attica  from  Peloponnesus  (about  B.C.  1068  ac- 
cording to  mythical  chronology),  an  oracle  declared, 
that  they  should  be  victorious  if  the  life  of  the 
Attic  king  was  spared.  Codrus  thereupon  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country.  He 
entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy  in  disguise,  com- 
menced quarrelling  with  the  soldiers,  and  was  slain 
in  the  dispute.  When  the  Dorians  discovered  the 
death  of  the  Attic  king,  they  returned  home. 
Tradition  adds,  that  as  no  one  was  thought  worthy 
to  succeed  such  a  patriotic  king,  the  kingly  dignity 
was  abolished,  and  Medon,  son  of  Codrus,  was 
appointed  archon  for  life  instead.— 2.  A  Roman 
poet,  ridiculed  by  Virgil.  Juvenal  also  speaks  of 
a  wretched  poet  of  the  same  name.  The  name  is 
probably  fictitious,  and  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
plied by  the  Roman  poets  to  those  poetasters  whs 
annoyed  other  people  by  reading  their  productions 
to  them. 

CoeU  (t«  KotXa  rijr  Eteofar),  "the  Hollows  of 
Euboea,"  the  W.  coast  of  Euboea,  between  the 
promontories  Caphnreus  and  Chersonesus.  very  dan- 
gerous to  ships :  here  a  part  of  the  Persian  fleet 
was  wrecked,  B.  c  480. 

Coele  (KoiAij),  an  Attic  demus  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Hippothoontis,  a  little  way  beyond  the  Me- 
litian  gate  at  Athens :  here  Ciinon  and  Tbucydidea 
were  buried. 

Coelesyrla  (if  KoJXij  Jwofo,  i.  e.  Hollow  Syria\ 
was  the  name  given,  after  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest, to  the  great  valley  (Hl-liukaa),  between  the 
two  ranges  of  M.  Lebanon  (Libanus  and  Auti- 
Libanus),  in  the  S.  of  Syria,  bordering  upon  Phoe- 
nicia on  the  W.  and  Palestine  on  the  S.  In  the 
wars  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidae, 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  S.  por- 
tion of  Syria,  which  became  subject  for  some  time 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt;  but,  under  the  Romans, 
when  Phoenicia  and  Judaea  were  made  distinct 
provinces,  the  name  of  Coelesyria  was  confined  to 
Coelcsyria  proper  together  with  the  district  K.  of 
Ami- Libanus,  about  Damascus,  and  a  portion  of 
Palestine  K.  of  the  Jordan ;  and  this  is  the  nott 
usual  meaning  of  the  terra.  Under  the  later  em- 
perors, it  was  considered  as  a  part  of  Phoenicia, 
and  was  called  Phoenice  Libanesia.  The  country 
was  for  the  most  part  fertile,  especially  the  E.  dis- 
trict about  the  river  Chrysarrhoas :  the  valley  of 
Coelcsyria  proper  was  watered  by  the  Leontrs. 
The  inhabitants  were  a  mixt  people  of  Syrians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Greeks,  called  Syrophoeniciam 
(Svpo^omtfct). 

Coeletae  or  Coelaletae,  a  people  of  Thrace,  di- 
vided into  Majorvs  and  Minor**,  in  the  district 
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COELI  US. 

Coeletiea,  between  the  Hebrua  and  ihc  gulf  of 
Mela*. 
Coellus.  [Cablica.] 

OoelOAsa  (KofAi*r<ra).  a  mountain  in  the  Slov- 
enian territory,  near  Phhut,an  offshoot  of  the  Ar- 
cadian mountain  Cyllene. 

Coelua  (Koikbs  aImv)  or  Coela  (KoIAo),  a  sea- 
port town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  near  which 
was  the  Ku*bs  eH^M,  or  the  grave  of  Hecuba. 
[Ctnoaskka.] 

Coenu*  (Koivoi),  son-in-law  of  Parmenion,  one 
of  the  ablest  general*  of  Alexander  the  Great,  died 
en  the  Hyphatis,  b.  c  327. 

Coenyrm  (Ko'trvpa),  a  place  in  the  island  Thasos, 
opposite  Samothrace. 

Coes  (K^tjs),  of  MytQene,  dissuaded  Darius 
Rystaspia,in  his  Scythian  expedition,  from  breaking 
op  his  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube.  For  this 
good  counsel  he  was  rewarded  by  Darius  with  the 
tyranny  of  Mytilene.  Ou  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Ionian  revolt,  B.  c  501,  he  was  stoned  to  death  by 
the  Mytilenaeans. 

Col&pi*  (KoAonf  in  Dion  Cass. :  Ku/pa),  a  river 
in  Hannonia,  flows  into  the  Savus :  on  it  dwelt  the 
Colapiani. 

Colchis  (KoAx't :  KoAxof),  a  country  of  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  N.  by 
the  Caucasus  on  the  E.  by  Iberia ;  on  the  S.  and 
S.W.  the  boundaries  were  somewhat  indefinite,  and 
were  often  considered  to  extend  as  far  as  Trapexu* 
(7V*6£*wrf).  The  land  of  Colchis  (or  Aea),  and 
its  river  Ptuuis  are  famous  in  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy. [Akgoxa'jtaz.]  The  name  of  Colchis  is 
first  mentioned  by  Aeschylus  and  Pindar.  The 
historical  acquaintance  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
country  may  be  ascribed  to  the  commerce  of  the 
MDeaiana.  It  was  a  very  fertile  country,  and 
yielded  timber,  pitch,  hemp,  flax,  and  wax,  as 
ankles  of  commerce ;  but  it  was  most  famous  for 
it*  manufactures  of  linen,  on  account  of  which,  and 
st*  certain  physical  resemblances,  Herodotus  eup- 
the  Colchians  to  have  been  a  colony  from 
The  land  was  governed  by  it*  native 
princes,  until  Mithridates  Eupator  made  it  subject 
to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  After  the  Mithridatic 
war.  it  was  overran  by  the  Romans,  but  they  did 
not  subdue  it  till  the  time  of  Trajan.  Under  the 
later  emperor*  the  country  was  called  Lazica,  from 
the  name  of  one  of  its  principal  tribes,  the  LaxL 

Co  lias  (KwAidr),  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast 
•f  Attica,  20  stadia  S.  of  Phalerum,  with  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite,  where  tome  of  the  Persian  ships 
were  cast  after  the  battle  of  Salami*.  Colia*  i* 
usually  identified  with  the  cape  called  the  Three 
Tower*  (To«Zf  nipyw),  but  it  ought  to  be  placed 
S.E.  near  Ay  tot  KecpJas. 

Collitiu*  (Collatinu*).  L  (Otutrllaccio),  a  Sa- 
bine town  in  Latium,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Affio,  taken  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.— 2.  A  town 
in  Apulia,  only  mentioned  under  the  empire. 

Collatinu*,  L.  Tarquinius,  eon  of  Egerius,  and 
nephew  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  derived  the  surname 
CoUatlnus  from  the  town  Collatia,  of  which  hi* 
father  had  been  appointed  governor.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Lucretia,  and  it  was  the  rape  of  the  latter 
by  Sex.  Tarquinius  that  led  to  the  dethronement 
af  Tarquinius  Superbu*.  Collatinu*  and  L.  Junius 
Brutus  were  the  first  consuls  ;  but  as  the  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  hated  race 
*f  the  Tarquin*,  Collatinu*  resigned  hi*  office  and 
relived  fruiu  Route  to  Laviniiun. 
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Colllna  Porta.  [Roma.] 

CollytUS  (KoAAutoi,  also  KoAirrrer:  KoAAw- 
Ttut),  a  demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Aegeis,  was  included  within  the  walls  of  Athens, 
and  formed  one  of  the  districts  into  which  the  city 
was  divided :  it  was  the  demus  of  Plato  and  the 
residence  of  Timon  the  misanthrope. 

Colonae  (KoAwyof),  a  small  town  in  the  Troad, 
mentioned  in  Greek  history,  but  destroyed  before 
the  time  of  Pliny. 

Colonia  Agripplna  nr  AgTippInensis  {C<do<mt 
on  the  Rhine),  originally  the  chief  town  of  the 
Ubii,  and  called  Oppidum  or  Civitcu  (Jbiorum^  was 
a  place  of  small  importance  till  a.  d.  51,  when  a 
Roman  colony  was  planted  in  the  town  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Agrip- 
pina,  who  was  born  here,  and  from  whom  it  derived 
its  new  name.  It*  inhabitant*  received  the  jus 
Italicum.  It  aoon  became  a  large  and  flourishing 
city,  and  was  the  capital  of  Lower  Germany.  At 
Cologne  there  are  still  several  Roman  remains,  na 
ancient  gate,  with  the  inscription  C.  C.A.A.  i.  e 
Colonia  Claudia  Augusta  Ayrippwensu,  the  founda 
tions  of  the  Roman  walls,  &c 

Colonia  Equestria.    [Novionimuii  ] 

Colonua  (KoAwo's :  KoAuvtvs  -Wttjj,  -vidrtii\ 
a  demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis, 
afterwards  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  10  stadia,  or  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  N.W.  of  Athens  ;  near  the 
Acad  cm  v,  lying  on  and  round  a  hill  ;  celebrated 
for  a  temple  of  Poseidon  (hence  called  KoAwbs 
*Imr«ioi),  a  grove  of  the  Eumenides,  and  the  tomb 
of  Oedipus.  Sophocles,  who  was  a  native  of  this 
demus,  has  described  the  scenery  and  religious  as- 
sociations of  the  spot,  in  hi*  Oedipus  Coloneus.  — 
There  was  a  hill  at  Athens  called  Colonus  Agoraeua 
(KoAwvbj  6  iryopaioi). 

Colopkon  (KoAo^rfr :  ZWe*  Ru.),  one  of  the  12 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Mopsus,  n  grandson  of  Tiresias.  It  stood 
about  2  miles  from  the  coast,  on  the  river  Halesus, 
which  was  famous  for  the  coldness  of  its  water, 
between  Lebedu*  and  Epbesus,  120  stadia  (12 
geog.  miles)  from  the  former  and  70  stadia  (7  g.  m.) 
from  the  latter:  its  harbour  was  called  Notium. 
It  was  one  of  the  meet  powerful  member*  of  the 
Ionian  confederacy,  possessing  a  considerable  fleet 
and  excellent  cavalry;  bat  it  suffered  greatly  in 
war,  being  taken  at  different  time*  by  the  Lydians, 
the  Persians,  Lysimachu*,  and  the  Cilician  pirates. 
It  was  made  a  free  city  by  the  Roman*  after  their 
war  with  Antiochu*  the  Great  Besides  claiming 
to  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer,  Colophon  was  the 
native  city  of  Mimnermus,  Hermesianax,  and  Ni- 
cander.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  Clarius  in  it*  neighbourhood.  [Clarus.] 

Cdlossae  (KoAeoW,  aft  KoAaWoi:  Kokoocit- 
wrf?,  Strab.,  KoAoewutts,  N.  T.  ;  Aaosku,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  Great  Phrygia  on  the  river  Lycus,  once  of 
great  importance,  but  so  reduced  by  the  rise  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Laodicea  and  Hierapolia, 
that  the  later  geographers  do  not  even  mention  it, 
and  it  might  have  been  forgotten  but  for  it*  place 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Xmpoj,  and  hence 
the  modern  name  of  the  village  on  it*  site. 

Coldtea  (KoAcrrrji).  L  Of  Lampsacus,  a  hearer 
of  Epicurus,  against  whom  Plutarch  wrote  2  of  hi* 
works.  —  2.  A  sculptor  of  Paros,  flourished  &c, 
444,  and  assisted  Phidias  in  executing  the  eclostud 
of  Zeus  at  Cflympia. 
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COLUMELLA. 


Columella,  L.  Junius  Moderatui,  a  native  of 
Gades  in  Spain,  and  a  contemporary  of  Seneca.  We 
have  no  particulars  of  hi*  life  ;  it  appears,  from  hit 
own  account,  that  at  some  period  of  his  life,  he 
visited  Syria  and  Cilicia  ;  but  Rome  appears  to  bare 
been  his  ordinary  residence.  He  wrote  a  work 
upon  agriculture  (De  Re  Rustiea),  in  12  books, 
which  is  still  extant  It  treats  not  only  of  agri- 
culture proper,  but  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Tine 
and  the  olive,  of  gardening,  of  rearing  cattle,  of 
bees,  Ac  The  10th  book,  which  treats  of  garden- 
ing, is  composed  in  dactylic  hexameters,  and  forms 
a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Georgics.  There  is 
also  extant  a  work  De  Arboribut^  in  one  book.  The 
style  of  Columella  is  easy  and  ornate.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  Schneider,  in  the  Scrip- 
ton*  Ret  Rusiicae,  4  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1794. 

Columnae  Hercnlia.    [Abtla  ;  Calpe.] 

Colathoa  (K6Xov€os),  a  Greek  epic  poet  of  Ly- 
copolis  in  Egypt,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  of  our  era.  He  is  the  author  of  an  extinct 
poem  on  u  The  Rape  of  Helen"  ('EAsVijj  apraryf)), 
consisting  of  892  hexameter  lines.  Edited  by 
Bekker,  BerL  1816,  and  Schaefer,  Lips.  1825. 

Colyttus.  [Collvtus.] 

Com&na  (K6uara).  L  C.  Pontica  (Gmminik, 
Ru.),  a  flourishing  city  of  Pontus,  upon  the  river 
Iris,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Artemis  Taurica, 
the  foundation  of  which  tradition  ascribed  to 
Orestes.  The  high -priests  of  this  temple  took 
rank  next  after  the  king,  and  their  domain  was 
increased  by  Pompey  after  the  Mithridatic  war.— 
8.  Cappadociae,  or  C.  Chryse  (Boston),  lay  in  a 
narrow  valley  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  in  Cataonia, 
and  was  also  celebrated  for  a  temple  of  Artemis 
Taurica,  the  foundation  of  which  was  likewise 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  Orestes. 

Combrea  (K^/xty*"*),  a  town  in  the  Macedonian 
district  of  Crussaea. 

Comlnlum,  a  town  in  Samnium,  destroyed  by 
the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars. 

Commagene  (KoujuxyTirfi),  the  N.  E.-most  dis- 
trict of  Syria,  was  bounded  oh  the  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
the  Euphrates,  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Tau- 
rus, and  on  the  S.  by  Cyrrhestice.  It  formed  a 
part  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  after  the  fall 
of  which  it  maintained  its  independence  under  a 
race  of  kings  who  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of 
the  family  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  was  not  united 
to  the  Roman  empire  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
Under  Constantino,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  made  a 
part  of  Cyrrhestice.  The  district  was  remarkable 
for  its  fertility. 

Commlus,  king  of  the  Atrebntes,  was  advanced 
to  that  dignity  by  Caesar,  who  had  great  confidence 
in  him.  He  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  Britain  to  ac- 
company the  ambassadors  of  the  British  states  on 
their  return  to  their  native  country,  but  he  was 
cast  into  chains  by  the  Britons,  and  was  not  re- 
leased till  the  Britons  had  been  defeated  by  Caesar, 
and  found  it  expedient  to  sue  for  peace.  In  n.  c. 
62  he  joined  the  other  Gauls  in  their  great  revolt 
against  the  Romans,  and  continued  in  arms  even 
after  the  capture  of  Alesia. 

CommotttU,  L.  Ceidnlus,  was  adopted  by  Ha- 
drian, a.  d.  136,  when  he  took  the  name  of  L. 
Ablius  Vaaus  Caesar.  His  health  was  weak  ; 
he  died  on  the  1st  of  January,  138,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  His  son  L. 
Aurvlius  Verus  was  the  colleague  of  Antoninus 
Pius  in  the  empire.  [Vxai/*.] 


CONISALU8. 

CommJdus,  L.  A ur 5 II us,  Roman  emperor,  a.  tk. 
180 — 192,  son  of  M.  Aurelius  and  the  y monger 
Faustina,  was  born  at  Lanuvium,  161,  and 
thus  scarcely  20,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
pire.  He  was  an  unworthy  son  of  a  noble  father. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  care  which  bis  father 
had  bestowed  upon  his  education,  he  turned  on* 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  licentious  tyrants 
that  ever  disgraced  a  throne.  It  was  after  tba> 
suppression  of  the  plot  against  his  life,  which  had 
been  organised  by  his  sister  Locilla,  183,  that 
he  first  gave  uncontrolled  sway  to  his  ferocious 
temper.  He  resigned  the  government  to 
favourites  who  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
sion  (Perennis,  Cleander,  Laetus,  and  Eclectus), 
and  abandoned  himself  without  interruption  to  the 
most  shameless  debauchery.  But  he  was  at  the 
same  time  the  slave  of  the  most  childish  vanity, 
and  sought  to  gain  popular  applause  by  fighting  as 
a  gladiator,  and  slew  many  thousands  of  wild 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre  with  bow  and  «pesir. 
In  consequence  of  these  exploits  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Hercules,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  worshipped  as  that  god,  191.  In  the  following 
year  his  concubine  Marcia  found  on  his  tablets, 
while  he  was  asleep,  that  she  was  doomed  to  perish 
along  with  Laetus  and  Eclectus  and  other  leading 
men  in  the  state.  She  forthwith  administered 
poison  to  him,  but  as  its  operation  was  slow.  Nar- 
cissus, a  celebrated  athlete,  was  introduced,  and 
by  him  Commodus  w;is  strangled,  Dec  31st,  192. 

Comnena.    [Anna  Comnbna.] 

Complutum,  a  town  of  the  Carpetani  in  His> 
pania  Tarraronensis,  between  Segovia  and  Bilbilis. 

Compsa  (Compsanus:  Coma),  a  town  of  the 
Hirpini  in  Samnium,  near  the  sources  of  the  Aufidiis. 

Comum  (Comensis:  Como\  a  town  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  W.  branch  of 
the  Lacus  Larius  (L.  di  Como).  It  was  originally 
a  town  of  the  Insubrinn  Gauls,  and  was  colonised 
by  Pompeius  Strabo,  by  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  by 
Julius  Caesar.  Caesar  settled  there  6000  colonists, 
among  whom  were  500  distinguished  Greek  fa- 
milies; and  this  new  population  so  greatly  exceeded 
the  number  of  the  old  inhabitants,  that  the  town 
was  called  Novum  Comum,  a  name,  however, 
which  it  did  not  retain.  Comum  was  cdrbrau-d 
for  its  iron-manufactories:  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  younger  Pliny. 

Comus,  the  god  of  festive  mirth  and  joy,  is  re- 
presented as  a  winged  youth. 

ConOOrdla,  a  Roman  goddess,  the  personification 
of  concord,  had  several  temples  at  Rome.  The 
earliest  was  built  by  Cam  ill  us  in  commemoration 
of  the  reconciliation  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  after  the  enactment  of  the  Licinian  roga- 
tions, b.  c  867.  In  this  temple  the  senate  fre- 
quently met  Concordia  is  represented  on  coins  as 
a  matron,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  cornucopia, 
and  in  her  right  either  an  olive  branch  or  a  paura. 

Cond&te,  the  name  of  many  Celtic  towns,  satf 
to  be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Confluentes,  i.  e.  the 
union  of  two  rivers. 

Condrflii,  a  German  people  in  Gallia  Bel  pica, 
the  dependents  of  the  Treviri,  dwelt  between  the 
Eborones  and  the  Treviri  in  the  district  of  Condrot 
on  the  Maas  and  Ourthe. 

Confluentes  ( CoUenz),  a  town  in  Germany  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine. 

Coniaalns  (KoWroAof),  a  deity  worshipped  at 
Athens  along  with  Priapua. 
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Conon  (K<W).  1  A  distinguished  Athenian 
(TeiirraJ,  held  several  important  commands  in  the 
latter  pert  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  Lysander  at  Aegos 
Potami  (b.  c  405),  Conon,  who  was  one  of  the 
generals,  escaped  with  8  ships,  and  took  refuge 
with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Persian  fleet  along  with  Phar- 
niSozui,  and  in  this  capacity  was  able  to  render 
the  moat  effectual  service  to  his  native  country.  In 
394  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Pisander, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  off  Cnidua,  After  clearing 
the  Aegean  of  the  Spartans,  he  returned  to  Athens 
in  395,  and  commenced  restoring  the  long  walls 
and  tbe  fortifications  of  Piraeus.  When  the  Spar- 
tan* opened  their  negotiations  with  Tiribazus,  the 
Persian  satrap,  Conon,  was  sent  by  the  Athenians 
to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  Antalcidas,  but  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiribazus.  According  to 
some  accounts,  he  was  sent  into  the  interior  of 
Asia,  and  there  put  to  death.  But  according  to 
the  most  probable  account,  be  escaped  to  Cyprus, 
where  he  died.  —  2.  Son  of  Timotheus,  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  lived  about  318.  —  3.  Of  Samos, 
a  distinguished  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  Philadelphia 
and  Euergetes  (a.c  283 — 222),  and  was  the  friend 
of  Archimedes,  who  praises  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  None  of  his  works  are  preserved  —  4.  A 
grammarian  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Anry4*«is,  a  collection  of  50  narra- 
tives relating  to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period. 
An  epitome  of  the  work  is  preserved  by  Phntius. 

Cdndpa  (Kwrarwa  ;  Kwiwirsfa — wlrrjt — xatot), 
a  village  in  Aetolia  on  the  Achelous,  enlarged  by 
Arrinoe,  wife  of  Ptolemy  IL,  and  called  after  her 

Conaentes  Dii,  the  12  Etruscan  gods  who  formed 
the  council  of  Jupiter.  They  consisted  of  6  male 
and  6  female  divinities :  we  do  not  know  the  names 
of  all  of  them,  but  it  is  certain  that  Juno,  Minerva, 
vjmmanui,  Vulcan,  Saturn,  and  Mars  were  among 

Co  risen  tla  (Consentlnus :  Cotenza\  chief  town 
of  the  Bruttii  on  the  river  Crathis:  here  Alaric  died. 

P.  Conaentlus,  a  Roman  grammarian,  probably 
flourished  in  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  is  the  author  of  2  extant  grammatical  works, 
one  published  in  the  Collection  of  grammarians  by 
Putschius,  Honor.  ]  605  (De  Duabut  Paribus  Ora- 
taxus,  Nomine  et  V«rbo\  and  the  other  by  Buttman, 
Berol.  1817. 

C.  Consldlua  Longns,  propraetor  in  Africa,  left 
his  proTince  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  a.  c.  49,  entrusting  the  government  to  Q. 
Ligarina.  He  returned  to  Africa  soon  afterwards, 
and  held  Adrumetum  for  the  Pompeian  party. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeians  at  Thapsus,  he 
attrmpted  to  fly  into  Mauretania,  but  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Gaetulians. 

Cons  tans,  youngest  of  the  3  sons  of  Cons  tan  tine 
the  Great  and  Fausta,  received  after  his  father's 
death  (a.  d.  337)  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa  as 
his  share  of  tbe  empire.  After  successfully  resist- 
ing his  brother  Constantine,  who  was  slain  in  in- 
vading his  territory  (340),  Cons  tans  became  master 
of  the  whole  West.  His  weak  and  profligate  cha- 
racter rendered  him  an  object  of  contempt,  and  he 
was  slain  in  350  by  the  soldiers  of  the  usurper 
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Constantly  1.  Daughter  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus  and  half-sister  of  Constantino  the  Great,  mar- 
ried to  Liciniua,  the  colleague  of  Constantine  in  the 
empire. —  2.  Daughter  of  Constamiuj  II.  and 
grand-daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  married 
the  emperor  Gratian. 

Cons  tan  tla,  the  name  of  several  cities,  all  of 
which  are  either  of  little  consequence,  or  better 
known  by  other  names.  1.  In  Cyprus,  named 
after  Constantius  [Salamis].  2.  In  Phoenicia, 
after  the  same  [Antaradus].  3.  In  Palestine, 
the  port  of  Gaza,  named  after  the  sister  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  and  also  called  Magi  una.  4. 
In  Mesopotamia.  [Antonikopolib.] 

Constantlna,  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great 
and  Fausta,  married  to  Hannibal  ianus,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  to  Gall  us  Caesar. 

Constantlna,  the  city.  [CraTA.] 

Cons  tan  tin6p61il  (Kcwrrarrtrov  v6\tt :  Con. 
siantiHnple\  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byxan- 
ticm  by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  called  it  after 
his  own  name  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  was  solemnly  consecrated 
a.  o.  330.  It  was  built  in  imitation  of  Rome. 
Thus  it  covered  7  hills,  was  divided  into  1 4  regionea, 
and  was  adorned  with  various  buildings  in  imita- 
tion of  the  capital  of  the  Western  world.  Its 
extreme  length  was  about  3  Roman  miles ;  and  its 
walls  included  eventually  a  circumference  of  13  or 
1 4  Roman  miles.  It  continued  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  E.  till  its  capture  by  the 
Turks  in  1453.  An  account  of  its  topography  and 
history  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
work. 

Constantino*.  L  L  Samamed  **  the  Great,"  Ro- 
man emperor,  a.  n.  306 — 337,  eldest  son  of  the  em- 
peror Constantius  Chlorus  and  Helena,  was  born  a.  d. 
272,  at  Naissus  (Afasa),  a  town  in  upper  Moesia. 
He  was  early  trained  to  arms,  and  served  with 
great  distinction  under  Galerius  in  the  Persian 
war.  Galerius  became  jealous  of  him  and  detained 
him  for  some  time  in  the  E.;  but  Constantine  at 
last  contrived  to  join  his  father  in  Gaul  just  in 
time  to  accompany  him  to  Britain  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Picts,  306.  His  father  died  at  York 
in  the  same  year,  and  Constantine  laid  claim  to  a 
share  of  the  empire.  Galerius,  who  dreaded  a 
struggle  with  the  brave  legions  of  the  West,  ac- 
knowledged Constantine  as  master  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps,  but  with  the  title  of  Caesar  only 
The  commencement  of  Constantine  s  reign,  however, 
is  placed  in  this  year,  though  he  did  not  receive 
the  title  of  Augustus  till  308.  Constantine  took 
up  his  residence  at  Treviri  (7Veews),  where  the 
remains  of  bis  palace  are  still  extant  He  governed 
with  justice  and  firmness,  beloved  by  his  subjects, 
and  feared  by  the  neighbouring  bcirbarians.  It 
was  not  long  however  before  he  became  involved 
in  war  with  his  rivals  in  the  empire.  In  the  same 
year  that  he  had  been  acknowledged  Caesar  (306), 
Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximian,  had  seized  the 
imperial  power  at  Rome.  Constantine  entered  into 
a  close  alliance  with  Maxentius  by  marrying  his 
sister  Fausta.  But  in  310  Maximian  formed  a 
plot  against  Constantine,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
bis  son-in-law  at  Massilia.  Maxentius  resented 
the  death  of  his  rather,  and  began  to  make  prepa- 
rations to  attack  Constantine  in  Gaul.  Constantine 
anticipated  his  movements,  and  invaded  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army.  The  struggle  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  at  the  village 
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of  Sara  Rubra  near  Rome,  October  27th,  SI  2. 
Maxentius  tried  to  escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge 
into  Rome,  but  perished  in  the  river.  It  was  in 
this  campaign  that  Constantino  is  said  to  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity.  On  bis  march  from 
he  N.  to  Rome,  either  at  Aotun  in  GauL,  or  near 
Andernach  on  the  Rhine,  or  at  Verona,  he  is  said  to 
have  seen  in  the  sky  a  luminous  cross  with  the 
inscription  eV  roirrtf  rf*a,  By  this,  Conqobr; 
and  on  the  night  before  the  last  and  decisive  battle 
with  Maxentius,  a  vision  is  said  to  have  appeared 
to  Constantino  in  his  sleep,  bidding  him  inscribe 
the  shields  of  his  soldiers  with  the  sacred  monogram 
of  the  name  of  Christ.  The  tale  of  the  cross  seems 
to  have  grown  out  of  that  of  the  vision,  and  even 
the  latter  is  not  entitled  to  credit  It  was  Con- 
stant ine's  interest  to  gain  the  affections  of  his 
numerous  Christian  subjects  in  his  struggle  with 
his  rivals  ;  and  it  was  probably  only  self-interest 
which  led  him  at  first  to  adopt  Christianity.  But 
whether  sincere  or  not  in  his  conversion,  his  con- 
duct did  little  credit  to  the  religion  which  he 
professed.  The  miracle  of  his  conversion  was  com- 
memorated by  the  imperial  standard  of  the  Labantm, 
at  the  summit  of  which  was  the  monogram  of  the 
name  of  Christ  Constatitine,  by  his  victory  over 
Maxentius,  became  the  sole  master  of  the  \V. 
Meantime  important  events  took  place  in  the  E. 
On  the  death  of  Galerius  in  311,  Licinius  and 
Maximinus  had  divided  the  East  between  them; 
but  in  313  a  war  broke  out  between  them,  Maxi- 
rnin  was  defeated,  and  died  at  Tarsus.  Thus  there 
were  only  two  emperors  left,  Licinius  in  the  E.  and 
Constantine  in  the  W.;  and  between  them  also  war 
broke  out  in  314,  although  Licinius  had  married 
in  the  preceding  year  Cons  tan  tia,  the  sister  of 
Constantino.  Licinius  wns  defeated  at  Cibalis  in 
Pannonia  and  afterwards  at  Adrianople.  Peace 
was  then  concluded  on  condition  that  Licinius 
should  resign  to  Constantine  lllyricum,  Macedonia, 
and  Achaia,  314.  This  peace  continued  undis- 
turbed for  9  years,  during  which  time  Constantino 
was  frequently  engaged  in  war  with  the  barbarians 
on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  In  these  warn  his 
son  Crispus  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  323 
the  war  between  Constantine  and  Licinius  was 
renewed.  Licinius  was  again  defeated  in  2  great 
battles,  first  near  Adrianople,  and  again  at  Chal- 
cedon.  He  surrendered  himself  to  Constantine 
on  condition  of  having  his  life  spared,  but  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  at  Thes- 
salonica  by  order  of  Constantine.  Constantine 
was  now  sole  master  of  the  empire.  He  resolved 
to  remove  the  seat  of  empire  to  Bysantium, 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name  Constan- 
tinople, or  the  city  of  Constantine.  The  new 
city  wns  solemnly  dedicated  in  330.  Constantino 
reigned  in  peace  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
32.5  he  supported  the  orthodox  bishops  at  the  great 
Christian  council  of  Nicaea  (Nice),  which  con- 
demned the  Arian  doctrine  by  adopting  the  word 
inoovatov.    In  324  he  put  to  death  his  eldest  son 
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however  seems  very  doubtful.  He  died  in  Mav. 
337,  and  was  baptised  shortly  before  his  death  by 
Euscbius.  His  three  sons  Constantine.  Constantius 
and  Constans  succeeded  him  in  the  empire.— 2.  JJ. 
Roman  emperor,  337—340,  eldest  of  the  3  sons  of 
Constantine  the  Great  by  Fausta,  received  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  part  of  Africa  at  his  father's 
talk.    Dissatisfied  with  bis  share  of  tiie  empue, 
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he  made  war  upon  his  younger  brother  Constans, 
who  governed  Italy,  but  was  defeated  and  slain 
near  Aquileia.  — 3.  An  usurper,  who  assumed  the 
purple  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  407.  He  also  obtained  possession  of 
Gaul  and  Spain,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  ths 
former  country.  He  reigned  4  years,  but  was 
defeated  in  411  by  Constantius,  the  general  of  Ho- 
norius, was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  was  put  to  death.  —  4.  Constantine  is 
likewise  the  name  of  many  of  the  later  emperors 
of  Constantinople.  Of  these  Constantine  VII. 
Porphyrogenitua,  who  reigned  911 — 959,  was  cele- 
brated for  his  literary  works,  many  of  which  bare 
come  down  to  us. 

Constantius.  L  I.  Surnamed  Chiorus,  *  the 
^0,'*  Roman  emperor,  a.  i>.  305-306,  was  the  sna 
of  Eutropius,  a  noble  Dardanian,  and  of  Claudia, 
daughter  of  Crispus,  brother  of  Claudius  II.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  two  Caesars  appointed  by  Maxi- 
mian  and  Diocletian  in  292,  and  received  the  go- 
vernment of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  with  Treviri 
(Treves)  as  bis  residence.  At  the  same  time  ho 
married  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  wife  ot 
Maximian,  divorcing  for  that  purpose  his  wife 
Helena.  As  Caesar  he  rendered  the  empire  im- 
portant services.  His  first  effort  was  to  reunits 
Britain  to  the  empire,  which  after  the  murder  ot 
Carnusius  was  governed  by  Allectus.  After  s 
struggle  of  3  years  (293—2%)  with  Allectos, 
Constantius  established  his  authority  in  Britain. 
He  was  equally  successful  against  the  Alemanni, 
whom  he  defeated  with  great  loss.  Upon  the  ab- 
dication of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  305,  Con- 
stantius and  Galerius  became  the  Augusti.  Con- 
stantius died  15  months  afterwards  (July,  306)  at 
Eboracum  (York)  in  Britain,  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Picts,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  son  Constantine,  afterwards  the  Great  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  share  of  the  government  —  2. 
II.  Roman  emperor,  337—361,  third  son  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great  by  his  second  wife  Fausta.  On 
the  death  of  bis  father  in  337,  he  received  the 
E.  as  his  share  of  the  empire.  Upon  his  accession 
he  became  involved  in  a  serious  war  with  the  Per- 
sians, which  was  carried  on  with  a  few  interrup- 
tions during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  This 
war  prevented  him  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
struggle  between  his  brothers  Constantine  and 
Constans,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  af 
the  former,  and  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the 
sole  empire  of  the  340.  After  the  death  of 
Constans  in  350,  Constantius  marched  into  the  W. 
in  order  to  oppose  Magnentius  snd  Vetranio,  l»>th 
of  whom  had  assumed  the  purple.  Vetranio  sub- 
mitted to  Constantius,  and  Magnentius  was  finally 
crushed  in  353.  Thus  the  whole  empire  again  became 
subject  to  one  ruler.  In  354  Constantius  put  to  death 
his  cousin  Gallus,  whom  he  had  left  in  command 
of  the  E.,  while  he  marched  against  the  usurpers 
in  the  W.  In  355  Constantius  made  Julian,  the 
brother  of  Gallus,  Caesar,  and  sent  him  into  Gaul 
to  oppose  the  barbarians.  In  360  Julian  was  pro- 
claimed Augustus  by  the  soldiers  at  Paris.  Con- 
stantius prepared  for  war  and  set  out  for  Europe, 
but  died  on  his  march  in  Cilicia,  361.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Julian.— 3.  7JL  Emperor  of  the  West 
(a.d.  421),  a  distinguished  general  of  Honorina 
He  defeated  the  usurper  Constantine  in  411,  sad 
also  fought  successfully  against  the  barbarians.  Hs 
was  rewarded  for  these  services  with  the  hand  of 
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PUridia,  tbe  inter  of  Honoring.  Tn  421  he  was 
declared  Augustus  by  Honorius,  bot  died  in  the 
7th  month  of  hit  reign. 

Consul,  ari  ancient  Roman  divinity,  who  was 
identified  by  tome  in  later  times  with  Neptune. 
Hence  Livy  (i.  9)  calls  him  Neptunus  Equestria, 
He  whs  regarded  by  some  as  the  god  of  secret  de- 
liberations, but  be  was  most  prohably  a  god  of  tbe 
lower  world.  Respecting  his  festival  of  the  Con- 
m  u,  see  Diet  of  Ant.  *.  e. 

Contrebla,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Celti- 
beri  in  Ilia  pan  ia  Tarraconensis,  S.  E.  of  Saragossa. 

Convenae,  a  people  in  Aquitania  near  the  Py- 
renees and  on  both  sides  of  the  Garumna,  a  mixed 
race  which  had  served  under  Sertoriua,  and  were 
settled  in  Aquitania  by  Poropey.  They  possessed 
the  Jus  LaliL  Their  chief  town  was  Lugdunum 
(SL  Btrtrand  de  Cbmrnmp*),  situated  on  a  solitary 
rock  :  in  its  neighbourhood  were  celebrated  warm 
Uvihi.  Aquae  Convenarum  (BaoneVes). 

Copae  ( Kirau :  Ktntutvs  :  nr.  Topog/ia).  an  an- 
cient town  in  Boeotia  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake 
Co  pais,  which  derived  its  name  from  this  place.  It 
was  originally  situated  on  an  island  in  the  lake, 
which  island  was  subsequently  connected  with  tbe 
soainland  by  •  mole. 

Copals  (Ksrroh  AfustiX  «  lake  in  Boeotia,  and 
the  largest  lake  in  Greece,  formed  chiefly  by  the 
river  Cephisus,  the  waters  of  which  are  emptied 
into  tbe  Euboean  sea  by  several  subterraneous 
canal*,  called  KitUUmtkra  by  the  modern  Greeks. 
The  lake  was  originally  called  Cephifia,  under 
which  name  it  occurs  in  Homer,  and  subsequently 
different  parts  of  it  were  called  after  the  towns 
situated  on  it,  Haliartus,  Orchoroenus,  Onchestus, 
Copae,  Ac;  but  the  name  Copais  eventually  became 
the  most  common,  because  near  Copae  the  waters 
of  the  lake  are  the  deepest  and  are  never  dried  up. 
In  the  summer  the  greater  part  of  the  lake  is  dry, 
&nd  bf-rotncft  a  green  meadow,  in  which  cattle  art* 
pastured.  The  eels  of  this  lake  were  much  prised 
in  antiquity,  and  they  retain  their  celebrity  in 
modern  times. 

Cophenor,  Cophes  (KaxpJtr,  A  man.,  Kuxpv* 
Strab.  CboW),  the  only  grand  tributary  river  which 
flows  into  the  Indus  from  the  W.  It  was  the 
boundary  between  India  and  Ariana. 

C.  Coponlua,  praetor  a.  c.  49,  fought  on  the  side 
of  Pom  per;  he  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in 
43.  but  his  wife  obtained  his  pardon  from  Antony 
by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour. 

Co  prates  (Kowpdrns:  Abxal\  a  river  of  Su- 
stain, flowing  from  tbe  N.  into  the  Pasitigris  on 
its  W.  side. 

Cop  reus  (Kovpcfe),  son  of  Pelops,  who  after 
murdering  Iphitus,  fled  from  El  is  to  Mycenae, 
where  he  was  purified  by  Eurystheus. 

Coptoo  {Kawr6% :  Ao/?,  Rii.'),  a  city  of  the  The- 
bau  or  Upper  Egypt,  lav  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the 
Nile,  some  distance  below  Thebes.  Under  the 
Ptolemies,  it  was  the  central  point  of  the  commerce 
with  Arabia  and  India,  by  way  of  Berenice  and 
Myos-Hormos.  It  was  destroyed  by  Diocletian, 
but  again  became  a  considerable  place.  The  neigh- 
bourhood was  celebrated  for  its  emeralds  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  produced  also  a  light  wine. 

Cora  (Coranus:  Cbn),  an  ancient  town  in  Latium 
in  the  Voltcian  mountains,  S.E.  of  Velitrae,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argive  Corax.  At 
Girt  there  are  remains  of  Cyclopian  walls  and  of 
sti  ancient  temple. 
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I  Cdracealum  ( Kooatchviov  :  A  fat/a),  a  very  strong 
city  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  on  the  bonlers  of  Pamphylia, 
standing  upon  a  steep  rock,  and  possessing  a  good 
harbour.  It  was  the  only  place  in  Cilicia  which 
opposed  a  successful  resistance  to  Alexander,  and, 
after  its  strength  had  been  tried  more  than  once  in 
the  wars  of  the  Seleucidae,  it  became  at  last  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  Cilician  pirates,  and  was  taken 
by  Pompey. 

Corasslae  (KopacvUu\  a  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  Icarian  sea,  S.W.  of  Icaria.  They  must  not 
be  confounded,  as  they  often  are,  with  the  islands 
Corseae  or  Corslae  (K<5p<r«ot  or  Kdpo-«u),  off  the 
Ionian  coast  and  opposite  tbe  promontory  Ampelos 
in  Samoa. 

C6Vax  (Kdpo|),  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  who  ac- 
quired so  much  influence  over  the  citixens  by  his 
oratorical  powers,  that  he  became  the  leading  man 
in  Syracuse,  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus, 
B.  c  467.  He  wrote  the  earliest  work  on  the  art 
of  rhetoric,  and  his  treatise  (entitled  T«x"»)  was 
celebrated  in  antiquity. 

Corb&lo,  Cn.  Domitlus,  a  distinguished  general 
under  Claudius  and  Nero.  In  a.  o.  47  he  carried 
on  war  in  Germany  with  success,  but  his  fame 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  glorious  campaigns  against 
the  Parthians  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Though  be- 
loved by  the  army  he  continued  faithful  to  Nero, 
but  his  only  reward  was  death.  Nero,  who  bad 
become  jealous  of  his  fame  and  influence,  invited 
him  to  Corinth.  As  soon  as  he  landed  at  Ce it- 
ch reae,  he  was  informed  that  orders  had  been  issued 
for  his  death,  whereupon  he  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  breast,  exclaiming,  *  Well  deserved  1  ** 

Ccrcyra  (K#>*vpo,  later  K6pm/pa:  Ktptcvptuos : 
Corfu  from  the  Byzantine  Kopv<p4),  an  island  in 
the  Ionian  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  about  98 
miles  in  length,  but  of  very  unequal  breadth.  It 
is  generally  mountainous,  but  possesses  many 
fertile  vallies.  Its  two  chief  towns  were  Corcyra, 
the  modern  town  of  Corfu*  in  the  middle  of  the  B. 
coast,  and  Cassiope,  N.  of  the  former.  Tbe  ancients 
universally  regarded  this  island  as  the  Homerie 
Scheria  (2x<pfi?),  where  the  enterprising  and  sea- 
loving  Phaeacians  dwelt,  governed  by  their  king 
Alcinous.  The  island  is  said  to  have  also  borne 
the  name  of  Drepane  (Aptnatni)  or  the  " Sickle" 
in  ancient  times.  About  a  c  700  it  was  colonised 
by  the  Corinthians  under  Chersicrates,  one  of  the 
Bacchiadae,  who  drove  out  the  Libumiane,  who 
were  then  inhabiting  the  island.  It  soon  became 
rich  and  powerful  by  its  extensive  commerce;  it 
founded  many  colonics  on  the  opposite  coast,  Epi- 
damnus  Apnllonia,  Leucas,  Anactorium;  and  it 
exercised  such  influence  in  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic 
seas  as  to  become  a  formidable  rival  to  Corinth. 
Thus  the  two  states  early  became  involved  in  war, 
and  about  B.  c.  664  a  battle  was  fought  between 
their  fleets,  which  is  memorable  as  the  most  ancient 
sea-fight  on  record.  At  a  later  period  Corcyra  by 
invoking  the  aid  of  Athens  against  the  Corinthians 
became  one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  431.  Shortly  afterwards  her  power 
declined  in  consequence  of  civil  dissensions,  in 
which  both  the  aristocratical  and  popular  parties 
were  guilty  of  the  most  horrible  atrocities  against 
each  other.  At  last  it  became  subject  to  the 
Romans  with  tbe  rest  of  Greece.  —  Corfu  is  at 
present  one  of  the  7  Ionian  islands  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain  and  the  seat  of  government, 

Corcyra  Nigra  (t'urso/o,  in  Slavonic  Karkar) 
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an  island  off  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  sumamed  the 
u  Black,*'  on  account  of  it*  numerous  forests,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  more  celebrated  Corcyra. 
It  contained  a  Greek  town  of  the  same  nunc 
founded  by  Cnidos. 

Cordfibft  (Cordova),  one  of  the  largest  citiea  in 
Spain,  and  the  capital  of  Bnctica,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Baetis  ;  made  a  Roman  colony  a.  c.  152, 
and  received  the  surname  Patricia,  because  tome 
Roman  patricians  settled  there;  taken  by  Caesar  in 
45  because  it  sided  with  the  Pompeians;  birthplace 
•f  the  two  Seneeas  and  of  Lucan.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Moors,  but  is  now  a  decaying  place  with  55,000 
inhabitants. 

GorduSne.  [OoRoriNS.] 

Cordus,  Cremutlns,  a  Roman  historian  under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was  accused  in  A.D.  25 
of  baring  praised  Brutus  and  denominated  Cassius 
**  the  last  of  the  Romans."  As  the  emperor  had 
determined  upon  his  death,  he  pot  an  end  to  his 
own  life  by  starvation.  His  works  were  condemned 
to  be  burnt,  but  some  copies  were  preserved  by  his 
daughter  Marcia  and  by  his  friends. 

Core  (Kd>s),  the  Maiden,  a  name  by  which 
Persephone  is  often  called.  [Pkrsxphonb.] 

Coressus  (Kiptcaoi).  L  A  lofty  mountain  in 
Ionia,  40  stadia  (4  geog.  miles)  from  Ephesus, 
with  a  place  of  the  same  name  at  its  foot.  —  2.  A 
town  in  the  island  of  Ceos. 

Coressus.  [Ceos.] 

Corflnlum  (Corfiniensis),  chief  town  of  the  Pe- 
ligni  in  Samnium,  not  far  from  the  Aternus, strongly 
fortified,  and  memorable  as  the  place  which  the 
Italians  in  the  Social  war  destined  to  be  the  new 
capital  of  Italy  in  place  of  Rome,  on  which  account 
it  was  called  Italian. 

Corinna  (Kopiiva),  a  Greek  poetess,  of  Tanagra 
in  Boeotia,  sometimes  called  the  Theban  on  account 
of  ber  long  residence  in  Thebes.  She  flourished 
about  b.  c.  490,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Pindar, 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  instructed,  and  over  whom 
she  gained  a  victory  at  the  public  games  at  Thebes. 
Her  poems  were  written  in  the  Aeolic  dialect 
They  were  collected  in  5  books,  and  were  chiefly 
lyrical  Only  a  few  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served. 

Corinthlacus  Isthmus  ('l<r$pAs  Koplv9ov\  often 
called  simply  the  Isthmus,  lay  between  the  Co- 
rinthian and  Saronic  gulfs,  and  connected  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus with  the  mainland  or  Hellas  proper.  In 
its  narrowest  part  it  was  40  stadia  or  5  Roman 
mil os  across:  here  was  the  temple  of  Poseidon  and 
the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated :  and  here  also 
was  the  Diolcos  (AfoAaof),  or  road  by  which  ships 
were  dragged  across  from  the  bay  of  Schocnus 
to  the  harbour  of  Lechaeuro.  Four  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  dig  a  canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus, namely,  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Julius 
Caesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero. 

Corinthlacus  Sinus  ( KootWhoKOt  or  Kop'trOios 
k6\tqi  ;  O.  of  Lepaato\  the  gulf  between  the  N. 
of  Greece  and  Peloponnesus,  begins,  according  to 
some,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous  in  Aetolia  and 
the  promontory  Araxus  in  Achaia,  according  to 
others,  at  the  straits  between  Rhinm  and  Antir- 
rhiuro.  In  early  times  it  was  called  the  Criswu»an 
Gulf  (Kptaaeuot  k4A*os),  and  its  eastern  part  the 
Alcyonian  Sea  (*}  ' AA kvov)i  deUturca). 

Conn  thus  <  KopuSos :  Koe«V0iet),  called  inHo- 
trer  Ephyra  C&pvpij),  a  city  on  the  above-meu- 
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tioned  Isthmus.  Its  territory,  called  Corinthia 
(KopivOla),  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  Isth- 
mus with  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Peloponnesus : 
it  was  bounded  N.  by  Megaris  and  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  S.  by  Argolia,  W.  by  Sicyonia  and  Pbliasia. 
and  E.  by  the  Saronic  gul£  In  the  N.  and  S.  the 
country  is  mountainous,  but  in  the  centre  it  is  a 
plain  with  a  solitary  and  steep  mountain  rising 
from  it,  the  Acrocorinthus  (*Air*™o>H>of),  1900 
feet  in  height,  which  served  as  the  citadel  of  Co- 
rinth. The  city  itself  was  built  on  the  N.  side  of 
this  mountain  ;  and  the  walla,  which  included  the 
Acrocorinthus,  were  86  stadia  in  circumference. 
It  had  2  harbours,  Cznchkuai  on  the  E.  or  Sa- 
ronic gulf,  and  LacaaiUM  on  the  W.  or  Crisaaean 
gulf.  Its  favourable  position  between  two  seas,  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  goods  round  Peloponnesus, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  could  be  trans- 
ported across  the  Isthmus,  raised  Corinth  in  very 
early  times  to  great  commercial  prosperity,  and 
made  it  the  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  Its  navy  was  numerous  and  powerful 
At  Corinth  the  first  triremes  were  built,  and  the 
first  sea-fight  on  record  was  between  the  Corinthi- 
ans and  their  colonists  the  Corcyiaeana,  Its  great- 
ness at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  numerooi 
colonies,  Ambracia,  Corcyra,  ApoUonia,  Potidaea, 
&C  It  was  adorned  with  magnificent  building*, 
and  in  no  other  city  of  Greece,  except  Athene,  were 
the  fine  arts  prosecuted  with  so  much  vigour  and 
success.  Its  commerce  brought  great  wealth  to  its 
inhabitants;  but  with  their  wealth,  they  became 
luxurious  and  licentious.  Thus  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus)  prevailed  in  this  city,  and  ia 
her  temples  a  vast  number  of  courtezans  was  main- 
tained.—  Corinth  was  originally  inhabited  by  the 
Aeolic  race.  Here  ruled  the  Aeolic  Sisyphus  and 
his  descendants.  On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians,  the  royal  power  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Heraclid  AlStes.  The  conquering 
Dorians  became  the  ruling  class,  and  the  Aeolian 
inhabitants  subject  to  them.  After  Aletes  and  his 
descendants  had  reigned  for  5  generations,  royalty 
wan  abolished  ;  and  in  its  stead  was  established  an 
oligarchical  form  of  government,  confined  to  the 
powerful  family  of  the  Bacchiadae.  This  family 
was  expelled  B.  c  655  by  Cyfsblos,  who  became 
tyrant  and  reigned  30  years.  He  was  succeede  d, 
625,  by  his  son  Pbriander,  who  reigned  40  years. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  585,  bis  nephew  Psain- 
metichus  reigned  for  3  years,  and  on  his  fall  ia 
581,  the  government  again  became  an  aristocracy. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Corinth  was  one  of  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Athens.  In  346  Timophan^-s 
attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city,  bat 
he  was  slain  by  his  brother  Timoleeu.  It  main- 
tained its  independence  till  the  time  of  the  Mace- 
donian supremacy,  when  its  citadel  was  garrisoned 
by  Macedonian  troops.  This  garrison  was  ex- 
pelled by  Aratus  in  243,  whereupon  Corinth  joined 
the  Achaean  league,  to  which  it  continued  to  be- 
long, till  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  146  by  L. 
Mummius,  the  Roman  consul,  who  treated  it  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner.  Its  inhabitant*  were 
sold  as  slaves;  its  works  of  art,  which  were  not 
destroyed  by  the  Roman  soldiery,  were  conveyed 
to  Rome ;  its  buildings  were  razed  to  the  ground ; 
and  thus  was  destroyed  the  lumen  totius  GVtaocw, 
as  Cicero  calls  the  city.  For  a  century  it  lay  in 
ruins;  only  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  and  a 
few  temples  remained  standing.    In  46  it  was 
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rebuilt  by  Caesar,  who  peopled  it  with  a  colony  of  J  tenderly  loved.    She  accompanied  Pompey  to 
and  descendant*  of  freedmen.    It  was  j  Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Pharsah'a,  and  saw  him 

I  murdered.  She  afterwards  returned  to  Rome,  and 
received  from  Caesar  the  ashes  of  her  husband, 
which  she  preserved  on  his  Alhan  estate. 
Cornelia  OrestUla,  [Orbstilla.] 
Cornelia  Gens,  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  Roman  gentes.  All  its  great  families  belonged 
to  the  patrician  order.  The  names  of  the  patrician 
families  are : — Arvina,  Cbthegub,  Cinna,  Cos- 

8U8,    DoLABELLA,    LXNTVLUA,   M  ALUQ1NEN8I8, 

Mammi/la,  Mkrvla,  Rupinuh,  Scirio,  SlBBN- 
na,  and  Sulla.  The  names  of  the  plebeian  fami- 
lies are  Balbus  and  Gall  us,  and  we  also  find 
winous  cognomens,  as  CHBY8O00NUS,  dtc.  given 
to  freed  men  of  this  gens. 
Cornelius  Nepoe.  [Nkpos.] 
Cornlcuium  (Corniculftnns),  a  town  in  Latinm 
in  the  mountains  N.  of  Tibur,  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Tarquinias  Prise**,  and  celebrated  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  parents  of  Servius  Tellius. 

Cornlf  Icius.  1.  a  friend  of  Cicero,  was  tri 
bune  of  the  plebs,  a  c.  69,  and  one  of  Cicero's 
competitors  for  the  consulship  in  64.  When  the 
Catilinarisn  conspirators  were  arrested,  Cethegus 
was  committed  to  his  care.  — 2.  Q,,  son  of  No.  1. 
In  the  civil  war  (48)  he  was  quaestor  of  Caesar, 
who  sent  him  into  Ulyricum  with  the  title  of 
till  he  came  to  the  fona  Oat/so,  or I propraetor:  he  reduced  this  province  to  obedience. 
Clnilian  dyke  close  to  Rome,  489.    Here  he  en-  In  45  he  was  appointed  by  Caesar  governor 


called  CoUmia  Julia  ConmUmt;  it 
the  capita!  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia,  and 
soon  recovered  much  of  its  ancient  prosperity,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  became  noted  for  its  former 
licentiousness,  as  we  see  from  St.  Paul's  epistles  to 
the  inhabitants.  —  The  site  of  Corinth  is  indicated 
by  7  Doric  columns,  which  are  the  only  remains  of 
the  ancient 

Coriolanus,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  early  Roman  legends.  His  original  name 
was  C.  or  Ck.  Martim,  and  he  received  the  sur- 
name Coriolanus  from  the  heroism  he  displayed  at 
the  capture  of  the  Volscian  town  of  CorioJi.  His 
haughty  Waring  towards  the  commons  excited  th< 
fear  and  dislike,  and  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship,  tbey  refused  to  elect  him.  After 
this,  when  there  was  a  famine  in  the  city,  and  a 
Greek  prince  sent  corn  from  Sicily,  Coriolanus  ad- 
vised that  it  should  not  be  distributed  to  the  com. 
mors,  unless  they  gave  up  their  tribunes.  For  this 
be  was  impeached  and  condemned  to  exile,  B.  c 
491.  He  now  took  refuge  among  the  Volscians, 
ami  promised  to  assist  them  in  war  against  the 
Hot  nans.  Attius  Tullius,  the  king  of  the  Vols- 
cians, appointed  Coriolanus  general  of  the  Volscian 
army.   Coriolanus  took  many  towns,  and  advanced 
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camped,  and  the  Romans  in  alarm  sent  to  him 
em  bass  v  after  emliassy,  consisting  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  state.  But  he  would  listen 
to  none  of  them.  At  length  the  noblest  matrons 
of  Home,  headed  by  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Corio- 
lanus, and  Volumnia  his  wife,  with  his  2  little 
children,  came  to  his  tent.  His  mother's  reproaches, 
and  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  the  other  matrons, 
bent  his  purpose.  He  led  back  his  army,  and 
lived  in  exile  among  the  Volscians  till  his  death  ; 
though  other  traditions  relate  that  he  was  killed 
by  the  Volscians  on  his  return  to  their  country. 

CorlSli  (Coriolanus),  a  town  in  Latium,  capital 
•f  the  Volsci,  from  the  capture  of  which  in  B.  c, 
493,  C  Mara  as  obtained  the  surname  of  Corio- 
kanus. 

Com:  as  a  (K6ptuura\  an  inland  town  of  Pam- 
phylia,  or  of  Pisidia,  taken  by  the  consul  Manlius. 

Cornelia.  L  One  of  the  noble  women  at  Rome, 
guilty  of  poisoning  the  leading  men  of  the  state, 
a.  c.  331.  — 2.  Elder  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Afri- 
can us  the  elder,  married  to  P.  Scipio  Nnsica.  — 


of  Syria,  and  in  44  governor  of  the  province  of 
Old  Africa,  where  he  was  at  the  time  of  Caesars 
death.  He  maintained  this  province  for  the 
senate,  but  on  the  establishment  of  the  triumvirate 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  T.  Sextius. 
Cornificius  was  well  versed  in  literature.  Many 
have  attributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
**  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium,"  usually  printed  with 
Cicero's  works  ;  but  this  is  only  a  conjecture.  The 
Cornificius  who  is  mentioned  by  Quintilian  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  rhetoric,  was  probably  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  one  we  are  speaking  of. 
— 3.  L_  one  of  the  generals  of  Octavianus  in  the 
war  against  Sex.  Pompey,  and  consul  33* 
Cornni,  a  town  on  the  W.  of  Sardinia. 
Cornutus,  L.  Annaeus,  a  distinguished  Stoie 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Leptis  in  Libya.  He 
came  to  Rome,  probably  as  a  slave,  and  was  eman- 
cipated by  the  Annaei.  He  was  the  teacher  and 
friend  of  the  poet  Persins,  who  has  dedicated  his 
/uh  satire  to  him,  and  who  left  him  his  library  and 
money.  He  was  banished  by  Nero,  a.  d.  68,  for 
8.  Younger  sister  of  No.  2,  married  to  Ti.  Sem-'  having  too  freely  criticised  the  literary  attempts  of 
pronius  Gracchus,  censor  169,  was  by  him  the  the  emperor.    He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works, 


mother  of  the  two  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Caius.  all  of  which  are  lost :  the  most  important  of  them 
She  was  virtuous  and  accomplished,  and  united  in  J  was  on  Aristotle's  Categories, 
her  person  the  severe  virtues  of  the  old  Roman  Coroebufl  ( Kopoifor).  1.  A  Phrygian,  son  of  Myg- 
matron,  with  the  superior  knowledge  and  refine- 1  don,  loved  Cassandra,  and  for  that  reason  fought  on 
t  which  then  began  to  prevail  in  the  higher [  the  side  of  the  Trojans:  he  was  slain  by  Neopto- 
at  Rome.  She  superintended  with  the  lemus  or  Diomedes.— 2.  An  Elean,  who  gained  the 
gr»-at#st  care  the  education  of  her  sons,  whom  she]  victory  in  the  stadium  at  the  Olympic  games,  B. 
survived.  She  was  almost  idolized  by  the  people,  776 :  from  this  time  the  Olympiads  begin  to  bo 
who  erected  a  statue  to  her,  with  the  inscrijtion  f 

COBNKLIA,    MOTH  BR    OF    THB    GraCCHL  — 4. 

Daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  married  to  C.  Caesar,  after- 
wards dictator.  She  bore  him  his  daughter  Julia, 
and  died  in  his  quaest<  rship,  68.-5.  Daughter  of 


Corone  (Kofx&rrj :  Kopmvtin  -vcut6t),  a  town  in 
Messenia  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf, 
founded  B.C  371  by  the  Messenians  after  their 
return  to  their  native  country,  with  the  assistance 


M«- tell  us  Scipio,  marri<<l  first  to  P.  Crassus,  the  of  the  Thebans:  it  possessed  several  public  build- 
up of  the  triumvir,  who  perished  in  the  expedi-  ings,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  was  a  celebrated 


t»n 


i 

the  Part  h  tans,  63.    Next  year  she  temple  of  Apollo. 
Pompey  the  Great,  by  whom  she  was  |    Coronea  (Kofxirtta:  Kofmnuoi,  Koptivtiat,-mat\ 
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CORONIS. 


I.  A  town  in  Boeotia,  S.W.  of  the  lake  Copain, 
situate  on  a  height  between  the  riven  Phalarus 
and  Ciiralius ;  a  member  of  the  Boeotian  League  ; 
in  its  neighbourhood  was  the  temple  of  Athena 
I  to  hex,  where  the  festival  of  the  Pamboeotia  was 
celebrated.  Near  Coronea  the  Boeotians  gained  a 
memorable  victory  over  the  Athenians  under  Tol- 
tnides,  b.  c  447 ;  said  here  Agesilaus  defeated  the 
allied  0 reeks,  394.  —  2.  A  town  in  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly. 

Coronif  (Kopetrlt).  L  The  mother  of  Aescu- 
lapius.—-2.  Daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of 
Phocis,  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  a  crow, 
when  pursued  by  Poseidon. 

Corseae.  [Corassiar.] 

Cor8la  (Kop<x«la,  also  Kopo~ioi),  a  town  in 
Boeotia  on  the  borders  of  Phocis. 

Corsica,  called  Cyrnus  by  the  Greeks  (Kvpror : 
Kvpnos,  Kvpvtuoti  Corsus :  Corsica),  an  island  N. 
of  Sardinia,  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  one  of 
the  7  huge  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
ancients,  however,  exaggerate  for  the  most  part  the 
size  of  the  island ;  its  greatest  length  is  1 1 6  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  61.  It  is  moun- 
tainous and  was  not  much  cultivated  in  antiquity. 
A  range  of  mountains  running  from  S.  to  N.  sepa- 
rates it  into  2  parts,  of  which  the  E.  half  was 
more  cultivated,  while  the  W.  half  was  covered 
almost  entirely  with  wood.  Honey  and  wax  were 
the  principal  productions  of  the  island ;  but  the 
honey  had  a  bitter  taste  from  the  yew-trees  with 
which  the  island  abounded.  (Cyrneas  teros,  Virg. 
BcL  ix.  30.)  The  inhabitants  were  a  rude  moun- 
tain race,  addicted  to  robbery,  and  paying  little 
attention  to  agriculture.  Even  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  empire  their  character  had  not  much  im- 
proved, as  we  see  from  the  description  of  Seneca, 
who  was  banished  to  this  island.  The  most  an- 
cient inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  Iberians; 
but  in  early  times  Ligurians,  Tyrrhenians,  Car- 
thaginians, and  even  Greeks  [Alkria],  settled 
in  the  island.  It  was  subject  to  the  Carthaginians 
at  the  commencement  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  but 
toon  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  subsequently  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Sardinia.  The  Romans  founded  several 
colonies  in  the  island,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  Mariana  and  Alkria. 

Corsote  ( K"paur-fi :  Ersey%  Ru.),  a  city  of  Me 
sopotamio,  on  the  Euphrates,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mascas  or  Saocoras  ( HWy>«/-&6a),  which 
Xenophon  found  already  deserted. 

Cortdna.  (Cortonensis :  Coriona\  one  of  the 
12  cities  of  Etruria,  lay  N.W.  of  the  Trasimene 
lake,  and  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Italy. 
It  is  said  to  have  tiecn  orginally  called  Corythus 
from  its  reputed  founder  On  thus,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  father  of  Dardanus.  It  is  also  called 
CVtXOft,  Cotiorniu,  CyrUmium,  &c  The  Cresttm 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  57)  was  probably 
Creston  in  Thrace  and  not  Cortona,  as  many  mo- 
dem writers  have  supposed.  Crotona  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  founded  by  the  Umbrians, 
then  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Pelasgians, 
and  subsequently  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans.  It  was  afterwards  colonized  by 
the  Romans,  but  under  their  d«mini»i.  sunk  into 
insignificance.  The  remains  of  the  Peasgic  walls  of 
this  city  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  in  all 
Italy:  there  is  one  fragment  1 '20  feet  in  length, 
composed  of  blocks  of  enormous  magnitude. 


COS. 

Coroncanlnj,  TL,  consul  a.  c.  280,  with  P.Ta- 
lerius  Laevinus,  fought  with  success  against  the 
Etruscans  and  Pyrrhus.  He  was  the  first  plebeian 
who  was  created  pontifex  maxim  us.  He  was  on* 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  possesstd  a 
profound  knowledge  of  pontifical  and  civil  taw,  and 
was  the  first  person  at  Home  who  gave  regular  in- 
struction in  law. 

Corvinus  Messala.  [Mkssala.] 

Corvua,  M.  Valerias,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  He  obtained 
the  surname  of  Corvua,  or  **  Raven,**  because,  when 
serving  as  military  tribune  under  Camillas,  b.c 
349,  he  accepted  the  challenge  of  a  gigantic  Gaul 
to  single  combat,  and  was  assisted  in  the  conflict 
by  a  raven  which  settled  upon  his  helmet,  and  new 
in  the  face  of  the  barbarian.  He  was  6  times 
consul,  b.  c.  348,  346,  343,  335,  300,  299,  and 
twice  dictator,  342,  301,  and  by  his  military 
abilities  rendered  the  most  memorable  services  to 
his  country.  His  most  brilliant  victories  were 
gained  in  his  third  consulship,  343,  when  he  de- 
feated the  Samnites  at  Mt.  Gaurus  and  at  Suessula; 
and  in  his  other  consulships  he  repeatedly  defeated 
the  Etruscans  and  other  enemies  of  Rome,  il* 
reached  the  age  of  100  years,  and  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  a  memor- 
able example  of  the  favours  of  fortune. 

Corybantet,  priests  of  Cybele  or  Rhea  is 
Phrygia,  who  celebrated  her  worship  with  enthu- 
siastic dances,  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the 
cymbal.  They  are  often  identified  with  the  Cu- 
retes  and  the  Idaenn  Dactyl i,  and  thus  are  said  ts 
have  been  the  nurses  of  Zeus  in  Crete,  They  wets 
called  Galli  at  Rome. 

Corycla  (Kupvida  or  Kwpvxls),  a  nymph,  whe 
became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Lycorus  or  Lyco- 
reus,  and  from  whom  the  Corycian  cave  in  roonnl 
Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
The  Muses  are  sometimes  called  by  the  poets  Cory- 
cidet  Njfmp&ati, 

Cory*  cm  (K<vpv«ot:  ywpisKios,  Cory  nut).  1. 
(Koraka).  a  high  rocky  hill  on  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
forming  the  S.W.  promontory  of  the  Erythra^aa 
peninsula.— 2.  A  city  of  Paiuphylia,  near  Phaselii 
and  Mt.  Olympus  ;  colonized  afresh  by  At  talus  II. 
Philadelphia  ;  taken,  and  probably  destroyed,  by 
P.  Scrvilitu  Isauricus.  —  3.  (Ru.  opp.  the  island  at 
Khorgot),  a  city  in  Cilicia  Aspcra,  with  a  gwd 
harbour,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Lamus  sad 
the  Calycadnus.  20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles)  from  the 
city,  was  a  grotto  or  glen  in  the  mountains,  called 
the  Corycian  Cave  (KmpvKioy  tunpov)  cek  braird 
by  the  poets,  and  also  famous  for  it*  saffron.  At 
the  distance  of  100  stadia  (10  geog.  miles)  frvuu 
Corycus,  was  a  promontory  of  the  same  name. 

Corydallua  (KoovSoAAot :  Kopvba\\tvs\  a  de> 
mus  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Ilippotboontis, 
situate  on  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  which 
divides  the  plain  of  Athens  from  that  of  Eleusis. 

Coryphasium  (Kopwpdatov),  a  promontory  in 
Messcnia,  enclosing  the  harbour  of  Pylos  on  the  Nn 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it, 

Cory  thus  (KdpuOor),  an  Italian  hero,  son  at 
Jupiter,  husband  of  Electro,  and  father  of  latins 
and  Dardanus,  is  said  to  have  founded  Corythoi 
(Cortona). 

Cdt,  Coos,  Cout  (Kir,  Kowr  ;  Kwot,  Coos ;  A"js, 
Stance),  one  of  the  islands  called  Sporades,  lay  of  tfcs 
coast  of  Caria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ceramic  Golf,  op- 
posite to  Halicamassua.  In  early  times  it  was  i 
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Danaida.  (VUcooti,  Mtu.  Pio  Clem.,  vol.  «,  Uv.  36.)  Paj?«  W. 


Cybele  and  Cor>b«nt«i  with  Infant  Zoun  (Jupiter). 
vMuku  Capitolino  .   Page  1M. 


Charon,  Ilcrme*  or  Mercury,  and  foul. 
(From  a  Koman  Lamp.)   Patfe  1«7. 

[To fact  p.  \n. 
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COSA. 

XrnSpis  and  Nymphaea.  It  was  colonized  Dy 
Aeolians,  but  became  a  member  of  the  Dorian 
confederacy.  Its  chief  city,  Co*,  stood  on  the  N.E. 
aide  of  the  island,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  and  had 
a  good  harbour.  Near  it  stood  the  Asclepieum, 
or  temple  of  Asclepius,  to  whom  the  island  was 
sacred,  and  from  whom  its  chief  family,  the  Ascle- 
piadae,  claimed  their  descent  The  island  was  very 
fertile  ;  its  chief  productions  were  wine,  ointments, 
and  the  light  transparent  dresses  called  "  Coae 
Testes."  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  physician 
Hippocrates,  who  was  an  Asclepiad,  of  the  poet 
Philetas,  and  of  the  painter  Apellea,  whose  pictures 
of  Antigonus  and  of  Venus  Anadyomene  adorned 
the  Asclepieum.  Under  the  Remans,  Cos  was 
favoured  by  Claudius,  who  made  it  a  free  state, 
and  by  Antoninus  Pius,  who  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Cos  after  its  destruction  by  an  earthquake. 

Cosa  or  Coasa  (Cossanus).  L  (AntedontOj  about 
5  miles  S.  E.  of  Orbeteilo\  a  city  of  Etruria  near 
the  sea,  with  a  good  harbour,  called  Herculis  Portus% 
was  a  Ten*  ancient  place ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Falerii 
one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities.  It  was  colonized 
by  the  Romans  B.  c  273,  and  received  in  197  an 
addition  of  1000  colonists.  There  are  still  exten- 
sive ruins  of  its  walls  and  towers,  built  of  poly- 
gonal masonry.  —  2.  A  town  in  Lucania  near 
Thurii. 

Cosconlus.  L  C,  praetor  in  the  Social  war, 
8.  c.  89,  defeated  the  Samnites.  —2.  C,  praetor  in 
the  consulship  of  Cicero  63  ;  governed  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  province  of  Further  Spain  ;  was 
one  of  the  20  commissioners,  in  59,  to  carry  into 
execution  the  agrarian  law  of  Julius  Caesar,  but 
died  in  this  year.— 8.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs  59, 
aedile  57,  and  one  of  the  judices  at  the  trial  of  P. 
Sextius,  56. 

Cosmas  (Ko<rpas),  commonly  called  Indico- 
TLZV&TK&  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  A.  D.  535. 
In  early  life  he  followed  the  employment  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  visited  many  foreign  countries,  of  which 
he  gave  an  account  in  his  Towo7pa4>/a  Xp«rTiavtn4i, 
Topvgrapkia  Ckridianay  in  12  books,  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  extant. 

Cos  roe*.  1.  King  of  Parthia.  [Arsacxs  XXV.] 
—  2.  King  of  Persia.  [Sassanioab.] 

Cossaea  ( Kooxraia),  a  district  in  and  about  M. 
Zagroa,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Susiana,  and  on  the 
confines  of  Media  and  Persia,  inhabited  by  a  rude, 
warlike,  predatory  people,  the  Cossaei  (Kocrccuoi), 
whom  the  Persian  kings  never  subdued,  but  on 
the  contrary,  purchased  their  quiet  by  paying  them 
tribute.  Alexander  conquered  them  (B.C.  325-24), 
and  with  difficulty  kept  them  in  subjection  ;  after 
his  death,  they  soon  regained  their  independence. 
Their  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  modern  name  of  Susi.uia,  Kkuzistan,  and  is 
pnasiblv  connected  wit  h  the  Cush  of  the  O.  T. 

Co  as  us,  Cornelius,  the  name  of  several  illustrious 
Romans  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic.  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  was  Scr.  Cornelius  Cosaus, 
consul  B.C  428,  who  killed  Lar  Tolumnius,  the 
king  of  the  Veii,  in  single  combat,  and  dedicated 
his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  —  the 
2nd  of  the  3  instances  in  which  the  spolia  opima 
were  won. 

CoMUtlus,  a  Roman  architect,  who  rebuilt  at 
the  expense  of  Antiocbus  Epiphanes  the  temple  of 
the  Olvmp  an  Zeus  at  Athens,  about  b.  c.  168,  in 
the  mJst  munificent  Corinthian  style. 
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Cosyra  (PaiUelaria),  also  written  Cossyra,  Co- 
sy rus,  Cosura,  Ossura,  a  small  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean near  Malta. 

Cothon.  [Carthago.] 

Cotlso,  a  king  of  the  Dacians,  conquered  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  by  Lentulus. 

Cotta,  Aur  alius.  L  C,  consul  &  c.  252  and 
248,  in  both  of  which  years  he  fought  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians  with  success.  —  2.  C, 
consul  200,  fought  against  the  Boii  and  the  other 
Gauls  in  the  N.  of  Italy.— 3.  L,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  154,  and  consul  144.  —4.  L,  consul  119, 
opposed  C.  Marius,  who  was  then  tribune  of  the 
plebs.— 6.  C,  was  accused  under  the  lex  Varia,  91, 
of  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Italian  allies,  and 
went  into  voluntary  exile.  He  returned  to  Rome 
when  Sulla  was  dictator,  82;  and  in  75  he  was 
consul  with  L.  Octavius.  He  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Gaul,  and  died  immediately  after  hin 
return  to  Rome.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished orators  of  his  time,  and  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  I)e  Oratorc* 
and  the  De  Natttra  Deorvm,  in  the  latter  of  which 
works  he  maintains  the  cause  of  the  Academics.— 
6.  M.,  brother  of  No.  5,  consul  74,  with  L.  Licinius 
Lucullua,  obtained  Bithynia  for  his  province,  and 
was  defeated  by  Mithridntes  near  Chalcedon.— 7. 
L.,  brother  of  Nos.  5  and  6,  praetor  70,  when  he 
carried  the  celebrated  law  (lex  Aurelia  jttdiciaria) 
which  entrusted  the  judicia  to  the  senators,  equitea, 
and  tribuni  aerarii.  He  was  consul  65  with  L. 
Manlius  Torquatus,  after  the  consuls  elect,  P 
Sulla  and  P.Antronius  Paetus,  had  been  condemned 
of  ambitus.  He  supported  Cicero  during  his  con- 
sulship, and  proposed  his  recall  from  exile.  In  the 
civil  war  he  joined  Caesar,  whom  he  survived. 

Cotta,  L.  Aurunculeiua.one  of  Caesar's  legates  in 
Gaul,  perished  along  with  Sabinus  in  the  attack  made 
upon  them  by  Ambiorix,  B.  c.  54.    [  Ambiorix.] 

Cottlnj,  son  of  Donnus,  king  of  several  Ligurian 
tribes  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  derived  their 
name  from  him.  [Alpks.]  He  submitted  to  Au- 
gustus, who  granted  him  the  sovereignty  over  12 
of  these  tribes,  with  the  title  of  Praefectus.  Cottius 
thereupon  made  roads  over  the  Alps,  and  erected 
(a.  c.  8)  at  Segusio  (Sstza),  a  triumphal  arch  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  extant  at  the  present  day. 
His  authority  was  transmitted  to  his  son,  upon 
whom  Claudius  conferred  the  title  of  king.  On  his 
death,  his  kingdom  was  made  a  Roman  province 
by  Nero. 

Cottot,  a  giant  with  1 00  hands,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Gaea. 

Cotyla,  L.  Varlus.  one  of  Antony's  most  in- 
timate friends,  fought  on  his  side  at  Mutina, 
B.  c.  43. 

Cotylus  (KotwXoj),  the  highest  peak  of  M.  Ida 
in  the  Troad,  containing  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Scamandcr,  Granicus,  and  Aesepus. 

Cdtyora  (Korw»po),  a  colony  of  Sinope,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Tibareni,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus 
Polemoniacna,  at  the  W.  end  of  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  10,000 
Greeks  embarked  for  Sinope.  The  foundation  of 
Pharnacia  reduced  it  to  insignificance. 

Cdtys  or  OStyttO  (  Kfcrvs  or  Kotwtt»),  a  Thracinn 
divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Cotyttia  (Did.  of  Ant. 
s.  v.),  resembled  that  of  the  Phrygian  Cybelc,  and 
was  celebrated  with  licentious  revelry.  In  later 
times  her  worship  was  introduced  at  Athens  and 
Corinth.   Those  who  celebrated  her  festival  were 
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called  Bapiae,  from  the  purifications  which  were 
originally  connected  with  the  solemnity. 

CSty*  (KoVvj).  1.  King  of  Thrace,  n.  c  382— 
3'>8,  was  for  a  short  time  a  friend  of  the  Athenians, 
but  carried  on  war  with  them  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign.  He  was  cruel  and  sanguinary,  and  was 
much  addicted  to  gross  luxury  and  drunkenness. 
He  was  murdered  by  two  brothers  whose  father 
he  had  injured .—2.  King  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace, 
assisted  Perseus  against  Rome,  b.  c.  168.  His  son 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome,  whereupon 
he  sued  for  peace  and  was  pardoned  by  the  Romans. 
—3.  A  king  of  Thrace,  who  took  part  against  Caesar 
with  Pompey,  48.-4.  King  of  Thrace,  son  of 
Rhoeroetalces,  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  He  carried  on  war  with  his  uncle  Rhe- 
scuporis,  by  whom  he  was  murdered,  a.  d.  19. 
Ovid,  during  his  exile  at  Tomi,  addressed  an  epistle 
to  him  (Ex  Pont.  ii.  9). 

Cr&gus  (Kpdyos),  a  mountain  consisting  of  8 
summit*,  being  a  continuation  of  Taurus  to  the 
\Y\,  and  forming,  at  its  extremity,  the  S.YV.  pro- 
montory of  Lycia  ( Ye<iy-Booroon,  i.  e.  Seven  Cipes). 
Some  of  its  summits  show  traces  of  volcanic  action, 
and  the  ancients  had  a  tradition  to  the  same  effect 
At  its  foot  was  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
sea-shore,  between  Pydna  and  Patara.  Parallel  to 
it,  N.  of  the  river  Glaucus,  was  the  chain  of  Anti- 
criigus.  The  greatest  height  of  Cragus  exceeds 
3000  feet. 

Cranae  (Kpav<Lr)\  the  island  to  which  Paris  first 
carried  Helen  from  Peloponnesus  (Horn.  //.  iiu 
4-15),  is  said  by  some  to  be  an  island  off  Gythium 
in  I«conia,  by  others  to  be  the  island  Helena  off 
Attica,  and  by  others  again  to  be  Cythcra. 

Cran&us  (K/xwaot),  king  of  Attica,  the  son-in- 
law  and  successor  of  Cecrops.  He  was  deprived  of 
his  kingdom  by  his  son-in-law  Amphictyon. 

Cranii-ium  (KpdViot,  Kpdviov:  KpdVxor:  Kra- 
mia  nr.  Argostuli),  a  town  of  Cephallenia  on  the 
S.  coast. 

Crilnon  or  Crannon.  (Kpawv,  K^ayvtiv;  Kpar- 
i  dvtos\  in  ancient  times  Ephyra,  a  town  in  Pe- 
lasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  not  far  from  I^arissa. 

Crantor  (KpdVrwp),  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  an  Acade- 
mic philosopher,  studied  at  Athens  under  Xeno- 
c rates  and  Polemo,  and  flourished  B.  c  300.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works,  all  of  which  are 
lost,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote  commentaries  on 
Plato's  works.  Most  of  his  writings  related  to 
moral  subjects  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  2.  4 ).  One  of  his  most 
celebrated  works  was  On  Grief,  of  which  Cicero 
made  great  u*e  in  the  3rd  book  of  his  Tusculan 
Disputations,  and  in  the  ConsoUuio,  which  he  com- 
posed on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Tullia. 

CrassIpes.FurluA.Ciccro's  son  in-law,  the  second 
husband  of  Tullia,  whom  he  married  B.  c  56,  but 
from  whom  he  was  shortly  afterwards  divorced. 

Crassus,  Liclnlus.  1.  P.,  praetor  ac.  176,  and 
consul  17  lf  when  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
Perseus.  — 8.  C,  brother  of  No.  1,  praetor  172, 
and  consul  168.  —  3.  C,  probably  son  of  No,  2, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  145,  was  distinguished  as  a 
popular  leader. —  4,  P.,  surnamed  Dives  or  Rick, 
elected  pontifex  maxim  us  212,  curule  aedile 
211,  praetor  208,  and  consul  205  with  Scipio 
African  us,  when  he  carried  on  war  against  Hannibal 
in  the  S.  of  Italy.  He  died  183.—  5.  P.,  surnamed 
Dives  MvciartHn,  son  of  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  was 
adopted  by  the  son  of  No.  4.  In  131  he  was 
consul  and  poutiiex  maximum,  and  was  the  first 


priest  of  that  rank  who  went  beyond  Italy.  H« 
carried  on  war  against  Aristonicus  in  Asia,  but 
was  defeated  and  slain.  He  was  a  good  orator  and 
jurist  — 6.  M.,  surnamed  A^eiastus,  because  he 
is  said  never  to  have  laughed,  was  grandfather  of 
C  r;u  sua  the  triumvir.  —  7.  P.,  surnamed  Dices,  son 
of  No.  6,  and  father  of  the  triumvir.  He  was  the 
proposer  of  the  lex  Licinia,  to  prevent  excessive 
expense  in  banquets,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain. 
He  was  consul  97,  and  carried  on  war  in  Spain  fur 
seme  years.  He  was  censor  89  with  L.  Julius 
Caesar.  In  the  civil  war  he  took  part  with  Sulla, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  when  Marius  and 
Cinna  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  87.  —  8. 1L, 
surnamed  Dives,  the  triumvir,  younger  son  of 
No.  7.  His  life  was  spared  by  Cinna,  after  lb« 
death  of  his  father;  but  fearing  Cinna,  he  after- 
wards  escaped  to  Spain,  where  he  concealed  hicu«  Lf 
for  8  months.  On  the  death  of  Cinna  in  84,  h« 
collected  some  forces  and  crossed  over  into  Africa, 
whence  he  passed  into  Italy  in  83  and  joined  Sulla, 
on  whose  side  he  fought  against  the  Marian  party. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  Utter,  he  was  rewarded  by 
donations  of  confiscated  property,  and  thus  greatly 
increased  bis  patrimony.  His  ruling  passion  was 
money,  and  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  its  accu- 
mulation. He  was  a  keen  and  sagacious  speculator. 
He  bought  multitudes  of  slaves,  and,  in  order  to 
increase  their  value,  had  them  instructed  in  lucrative 
arts.  He  worked  silver  mines,  cultivated  f  unis, 
and  built  houses,  which  he  let  at  high  rents.  lo 
71  he  was  appointed  praetor  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Spartacus  and  the  gladiators;  he 
defeated  Spartacus,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle,  and 
he  was  honoured  with  an  ovation.  In  70  Cragus 
was  consul  with  Pompey;  he  entertained  the  popu- 
lace at  a  banquet  of  10,000  tables,  and  distributed 
corn  enough  to  supply  the  family  of  every  citizen 
for  3  months.  He  did  not,  however,  co-operate  cor- 
dially with  Pompey,  of  whose  superior  influence 
he  was  jealous.  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
Pompey  by  Caesar's  mediation,  and  thus  was  formed 
between  them,  in  60,  the  so-called  triumvirate,  [See 
p.  133,  b.]  In  55  Crassus  was  again  consul  with 
Pompey,  and  received  the  province  of  Syria,  where 
he  hoped  both  to  increase  his  wealth  and  to  acquire 
military  glory  by  attacking  the  Parthian*.  He  set 
out  for  his  province  before  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship,  and  continued  his  march  notwithstand- 
ing the  unfavourable  omens  which  occurred  to  him 
at  almost  every  step.  After  crossing  the  Euphrates 
in  54,he  did  not  follow  up  the  attack  upon  Parthia, 
but  returned  to  Syria,  where  he  passed  the  wintec 
In  53  he  again  crossed  the  Euphrates;  he  was 
misled  by  a  crafty  Arabian  chieftain  to  march  into 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  where  he  was  attacked 
by  Surenas,  the  general  of  the  Parthian  king, 
Orodes.  In  the  battle  which  followed  Crassus  was 
defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  and  retreated 
with  the  remainder  of  his  troops  to  Carrhae  (the 
llaran  of  Scripture).  The  mutinous  threats  of  his 
troops  compelled  him  to  accept  a  perfidious  invita- 
tion from  Surenas,  who  offered  a  pacific  interview, 
at  which  he  was  slain  either  by  the  enemy,  or  by 
some  friend  who  desired  to  save  him  from  the  dis- 
grace of  becoming  a  prisoner.  His  head  was  cut 
off  and  sent  to  Orodes,  who  caused  melted  gold  to 
be  poured  into  the  mouth  of  his  fallen  enemy,  say- 
ing. u  Sate  thyself  now  with  that  metal  of  which 
in  life  thou  wert  so  greedy. "—9.  M.,  surnamed 
Dives,  sou  of  No.  8,  terved  under  Caesar  in  (iaui. 
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end  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  was 
prefect  in  Cisalpine  GauL  — 10.  P.,  younger  son 
of  No.  8.,  was  Caesar^  legate  in  Gaul  from  58  to 
55.  In  54  he  followed  his  father  to  Syria,  and  fell 
in  the  battle  against  the  Parthian*. —11.  L.,  the 
celebrated  orator.  At  the  age  of  21  (b.  c.  1 19),  he 
attracted  great  notice  by  his  prosecution  of  CCarbo. 
He  was  consul  in  95  with  Q.  Scaevola,  when  he 
proposed  a  law  to  compel  all  who  were  not  citixens 
to  depart  from  Rome :  the  rigour  of  this  law  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  Social  war.  He  was  after- 
wards proconsul  of  Gaul.  In  92  he  was  censor, 
when  he  caused  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rheto- 
ricians to  be  closed.  He  died  in  91,  a  few  days 
after  opposing  in  the  senate  the  consul  L.  Philippua, 
an  enemy  of  the  aristocracy*  Crass ua  was  fond  of 
elegance  and  luxury.  His  house  upon  the  Palatium 
»a»  one  of  the  most  beautiful  at  Rome,  and  was 
adorned  with  costly  works  of  art.  As  an  orator  he 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  In  the  treatise 
De  Onion  Cicero  introduces  him  as  one  of  the 
ipeakers,  and  he  U  understood  to  express  Cicero's 
own  sentiment*. 

the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  B.C.  48,  and  died  fighting 
bravely  in  the  foremost  line. 

Cra tiros  ( Kporepdi).  L  A  distinguished  general 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose  death  (b.  c.  323) 
be  received  in  common  with  Anti pater  the  govern 
meat  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  He  arrived  in 
Greece  in  time  to  render  effectual  assistance  to 
Aotipater  in  the  Lamian  war.  At  the  close  of  this 
war  be  married  Pbila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
Soon  after  he  accompanied  Antipater  in  the  war 
against  the  Aetolians,  and  in  that  against  Perdiccas 
in  Asia.  He  fell  in  a  battle  against  Eumenea,  in 
321.— 2,  Brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  compiled 
historical  documents  relative  to  the  history  of 
Attica.  — 8.  A  Greek  physician,  who  attended  the 
family  of  Atticua,  mentioned  also  by  Horace  (Sat. 
ii.3  161). 

Crates  (KptY"')-    1>  An  Athenian  poet  of  the 
old  comedy,  began  to  flourish  &  c.  449,  and  was 
sue  of  the  moat  celebrated  of  the  comic  poets.  He 
excelled  chiefly  in  mirth  and  fun,  and  was  the  first 
Attic  poet  who  brought  drunken  persons  on  the 
stage,  — 2.  Of  Tralles,  an  orator  or  rhetorician  of 
the  school  of  Isocratea,  —  3.  Of  Thebes,  a  pupil  of 
the  Cynic  Diogenes,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Cynic  philosophers,  nourished  about 
320.    Though  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  he  re- 
nounced it  all,  and  lived  and  died  as  a  true  Cynic, 
disregarding  all  external  pleasures,  and  restricting 
himself  to  the  roost  absolute  necessaries.    He  re- 
reived  the  surname  of  the  41  Door-opener,**  because 
it  vat  his  practice  to  visit  every  house  at  Athena, 
and  rebuke  its  inmates.    He  married  Hipparchia, 
the  daughter  of  a  family  of  distinction,  who  threat- 
ened to  commit  suicide  when  her  parents  opj>osed 
her  union  with  the  philosopher.    He  wrote  several 
works  which  are  lost,  for  the  epistles  extant  under 
hi*  name  are  not  genuine.  — 4.  Of  Athens,  the 
pupil  ar.d  friend  of  Polemo,  and  his  successor  in 
the  chair  of  the  Academy,  about  270.    He  was 
the  teacher  of  Arcesilaiis,  Theodoras,  and  Bion 
Borrrthenitea  —  5.  Of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  a  cele- 
brated grammarian.  He  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
whence  be  removed  to  Pergamos,  where  he  founded 
the  Pergamene  school  of  grammar,  in  opposition  to 
the  Alexandrian.    He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
H  xneric  poems,  in  opposition  to  Ariatarchue,  and 
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supported  the  system  of  anomaly  (krupaXia)  against 
that  of  analogy  (0*0X07(0).  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries ou  the  other  Greek  poets,  and  works  on 
other  subjects,  of  which  only  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us.  In  157  he  was  sent  by  Attalu*  as  an 
ambassador  to  Rome,  where  he  introduced  for  the 
first  time  the  study  of  grammar. 

Crmthis  (KpaBis).  L  (CVuta),  a  rner  in  Achaia, 
rises  in  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  in  Arcadia, 
receives  the  Styx  flowing  down  from  Nonacris, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Aegae.  —  2.  (Crati),  a 
river  in  lower  Italy,  forming  the  boundary  on  the 
E.  between  Lurania  and  Brattii,  and  falling  into 
the  sea  near  Sybaris.  At  its  mouth  was  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Minerva :  its  waters  were  fabled 
to  dye  the  hair  blond. 

Cratinus  (KpoTiros).  L  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Athenian  poets  of  the  old  comedy, 
was  born  ac  519,  but  did  not  begin  to  exhibit 
till  454,  when  he  was  65  years  of  age.  He  ex- 
hibited 21  plays  and  gained  9  victories.  He  was 
the  poet  of  the  old  comedy.  He  gave  it  its  pe- 
culiar character,  and  he  did  not,  like  Aristophanes, 
live  to  see  its  decline.  Before  his  time  the  comic 
poets  had  aimed  at  little  beyond  exciting  the  laugh- 
ter of  their  audience :  he  was  the  first  who  made 
comedy  a  terrible  weapon  of  personal  attack,  and 
the  comic  poet  a  severe  censor  of  public  and  private 
vice.  He  is  frequently  attacked  by  Aristophanes, 
who  charges  him  with  habitual  intemperance,  an 
accusation  which  was  admitted  by  Cratinus  him- 
self, who  treated  the  subject  in  a  very  amusing 
way  in  his  Uurlrr\.  This  play  was  acted  in  423, 
when  the  poet  was  96  years  of  age  ;  it  gained  the 
prize  over  the  Connut  of  Amipsias  and  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes.  Cratinus  died  in  the  following 
year,  at  the  age  of  97.-2.  The  younger,  an 
Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  a  contem- 
porary of  Plato  the  philosopher,  flourished  as  late 
as  324. 

CratippuB  (Kpdrtinros).  1.  A  Greek  historian 
and  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  whose  work  he 
completed.  —  2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  My- 
tilene,  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  the 
latter  of  whom  praises  him  highly.  He  accom- 
panied Pompey  in  his  flight  after  the  battle  of  Phar 
■alia,  b.  c  48.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Athena, 
where  young  M.  Cicero  was  his  pupil  in  44.  Through 
the  influence  of  Cicero,  Cratippus  obtained  from 
Caesar  the  Roman  citizenship. 

CratOS  (KpdVos),  the  personification  of  strength, 
a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge. 

Cratylus  (Kpdrvaoj),  a  Greek  philosopher,  a 
pupil  of  Heraclitus,  and  one  of  Plato's  teachers. 
Plato  introduces  him  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the 
dialogue  which  bears  his  name. 

Cremlra,  a  small  river  in  Etruria,  which  falls 
into  the  Tiber  a  little  above  Rome :  memorable  for 
the  death  of  the  300  Fabii. 

Cremna  (Kprjtum:  Gktrm*,  Ru.),  a  strongly 
fortified  city  of  Pisidia,  built  on  a  precipitous  rock 
in  the  Taurus  range,  and  noted  for  repeated  obsti- 
nate defences :  a  colony  under  Augustus. 

Oremni  (Komivoi),  an  emporium  of  the  free 
Scythians  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Pal  us  Maeotis. 

Cremona  ( Cremonensis :  Cremona),  a  Roman 
colony  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  N.  of  the  Po,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  Addua 
and  the  Po,  was  founded  together  with  Placentia 
B.C.  219  as  a  protection  against  the  Gauls  and 
Hannibal's  invading  army.    It  soon  became  a 
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place  of  great  Importance  and  one  of  the  moat 
flourishing  cities  in  the  N.  of  Italy;  but  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Vitellius,  it  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  A.  D.  69.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  but  never  recovered  its 
former  greatness* 

CremSnis  Jugnm.  [Alpbs.] 

Cremutlus  Cordus.  [Cordus.] 

Creon  (Kp*W).  L  King  of  Corinth,  son  of 
Lycaethus,  whose  daughter,  Glauce  or  Crcitsa,  mar- 
ried Jason.  Medea,  thus  forsaken,  sent  Glauce  a 
garment  which  burnt  her  to  death  when  she  put  it 
on ;  the  palace  took  fire,  and  Creon  perished  in  the 
flames.  —  2.  Son  of  Menoecua,  and  brother  of  Jo- 
caste,  the  wife  of  Laius.  After  the  death  of  Lai  us, 
Creon  governed  Thebes  for  a  short  time,  and  then  sur- 
rendered the  kingdom  to  Oedipus,  who  had  delivered 
the  country  from  the  Sphinx.  [Oedipus.]  When 
Eteocles  and  Polynlces,  the  sons  of  Oedipus,  fell  in 
battle  by  each  other's  hands,  Creon  became  king 
of  Thebes.  His  cruelty  in  forbidding  burial  to 
the  corpse  of  Polynlces,  and  his  sentencing  An- 
tigone to  death  for  disobeying  his  orders,  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  his  own  son  Haemon.  For 
details  see  Antigonk. 

Creophylng  ( Kptti<pv\os),  of  Chios,  one  of  the 
earliest  epic  poets,  said  to  have  been  the  friend  or 
son-in-law  of  Homer.  The  epic  poem  OlxaXla  or 
Olxa^lat  fiAaxm,  ascribed  to  him,  related  the  con- 
test which  Hercules,  for  the  sake  of  Iole,  undertook 
with  Eurytus,  and  the  capture  of  Oechalia. 

Cresphontes  ( Kpy]<r<p6yrt]s),  an  Heraclid,  son  of 
Aristomachus,  and  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, obtained  Messenia  for  his  share.  During 
an  insurrection  of  the  Messenians,  he  and  two  of 
his  sons  were  slain.  A  third  son,  Aepytus,  avenged 
his  death.  [Arpytus.] 

Crefltonla  (Kpr\crraivia :  if  Kpn<rruyncfi),  a  dis- 
trict in  Macedonia  between  the  Axius  and  Strymon, 
near  Mt.  Cercine,  inhabited  by  the  Crestonaei 
(Kprjaruvcuot),  a  Thracian  people:  their  chief  town 
was  Creaton  or  Crestone  (Kp^orwp,  KprjoTwrrf), 
founded  by  the  Pelasgians.  This  town  is  erro- 
neously supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  same 
as  CosrroNA  in  Italy. 

Creta  (Kp^rrj:  K^ijtojoi:  Candia),  one  of  the 
largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  nearly 
equidistant  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  but 
always  reckoned  as  part  of  Europe.  Its  length 
from  E.  to  W.  is  about  1 60  miles  :  its  breadth  is 
very  unequal,  being  in  the  widest  part  about  35 
miles,  and  in  the  narrowest  only  6.  A  range  of 
mountains  nins  through  the  whule  length  of  the 
island  from  E.  to  W.,  sending  forth  spurs  N.  and 
S. :  in  the  centre  of  the  island  rises  Mu  Ida  far  aliove 
all  the  others.  [Ida.]  The  rivers  of  Crete  are  nu- 
merous, but  are  little  more  than  mountain-torrents, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  dry  in  summer.  The 
country  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  fertility 
and  salubrity.  —  Crete  was  inhabited  at  an  early 
period  by  a  numerous  and  civilized  population. 
Homer  speaks  of  it*  hundred  cities  (K/m^tij  Uariu- 
»oAit,  //.  ii.  649)  ;  and  before  the  Trojan  war  my- 
thology told  of  a  king  Minos,  who  resided  at 
Cnossus,  and  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
i»hmd.  He  is  mid  to  have  given  laws  to  Crete, 
and  to  have  been  the  first  prince  who  had  a  navv, 
with  which  he  suppressed  piracy  in  the  Acgaean. 
After  his  descendants  had  governed  the  island 
for  tome  generations,  royalty  was  abolished,  and 
ttut  cities  became  independent  republics,  of  which 
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Cnossus  and  Gortyna  were  the  most  important, 
and  exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  the  rest. 
The  ruling  class  were  the  Dorians  who  settled 
in  Crete  about  60  years  after  the  Dorian  conquest 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  reduced  the  former  inhabit- 
ants, the  Pelasgians  and  Achaean &,  to  subjection. 
The  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  island 
thus  became  Dorian,  and  many  of  the  ancients  sup- 
posed that  the  Spartan  constitution  was  borrowed 
from  Crete,  The  chief  magistrates  in  the  cit  es 
were  the  Oismi,  1 0  in  number,  chosen  from  certain 
families :  there  was  also  a  OWutia,  or  senate  ;  and 
an  Ecclesia  or  popular  assembly,  which,  however, 
had  very  little  po  wer.  (For  details,  see  Diet,  of 
Ant.  art.  Coxmi.)  At  a  later  time  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  was  overthrown  and  a  deniocratical 
form  of  government  established.  The  ancient 
Doric  customs  likewise  disappeared,  and  the  people 
became  degenerate  in  their  morals  and  charactt-r. 
The  historian  Pulybius  accuses  them  of  numerous 
vices,  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  quoting  the  Cretan 
poet  Epimenidos,  describes  them  as  **alwav  liars, 
evil  beasts,  slow  bellies"  (Titu»,  i.  12).  — The 
Cretans  were  celebrated  as  archers,  and  frequently 
served  as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of  other  nations 
The  island  was  conquered  by  Q.  Metellus,  who 
received  in  consequence  the  surname  Creticus  (nc 
68 — 66),  and  it  became  a  Human  province.  Crete 
and  Cyrenaica  subsequently  formed  one  province. 

Ore  tens  or  Catretu  (Kpirrsiis),  son  of  Minos  by 
Pasiphae*  or  Crete,  and  father  of  Althemenea. 

CrethetU  (Kprjfleuj),  son  of  Aeolus  and  En- 
arete,  wife  of  Tyro,  and  father  of  Aeson,  Pherea, 
Amythaon,  and  Ilippolyte :  he  was  the  founder  of 
Iolcus. 

Cretopdlis  (KpnroVoAts),  a  town  in  the  district 
of  Alilyas  in  Asia  Minor,  assigned  sometimes  to 
Pisidia,  sometimes  to  Pamphylia. 

Crifisa  (Kptouoa).  L  A  Naiad,  daughter  of 
Oceauus,  became  by  Peneus  the  mother  of  Hyp- 
seus  and  Stilbe.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Erechtbeus  and 
Praxithea,  wife  of  Xuthus,  and  mother  of  Achaeus 
and  Ion.  She  is  said  to  have  been  beloved  by 
Apollo,  whence  Ion  is  sometimes  called  her  son  by 
this  god.  —  3.  Daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
wife  of  Aeneas,  and  mother  of  Ascanius.  She 
perished  on  the  night  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  hav- 
ing been  separated  from  her  husband  in  the  con- 
fusion.—4.  Daughter  of  Creon,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  the  vengeance  of  Medea.    [Crbon,  No.  I.] 

Creusia  or  CretLsa  (Kp«G<ns,  Kp«Wa:  Kptv- 
mtvs),  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Boeotia,  the 
harbour  of  Thespiae. 

Crimisa  or  Crimissa  (Kp//i<o~a,  Kpifturva:  C. 
deW  Alice),  a  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Brut- 
tium,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Philoctetes,  a  little  S.  of 
the  river  Crimisus. 

Crimlsus  or  Crimissus  (Kptfuais,  Kptiu<ra6i\ 
a  river  in  the  W.  of  Sicily,  falls  into  the  Hypsa : 
on  its  banks  Timolcon  defeated  the  Carthaginians, 
a  c  339. 

OrinagSraa  (Kpiwyo>a»),of  Mytilene.  the  author 
of  50epi  grams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus. 

Crisplnua,  a  person  ridiculed  by  Horace  (Sat.  i 
1. 120),  is  said  to  have  written  bad  verses  on  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  and  to  have  been  surnames' 
Aretalogus. 

Crispus,  Flavins  Jullui,  eldest  son  of  Constan- 

t'me  the  Great,  was  nppointcd  Caesar  a.  d.  317, 
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«tk!  gained  great  distinction  in  a  campaign  against 
th»  Franks  and  in  the  war  with  Licinius.  Rut 
having  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  step-mother 
Kansta,  he  was  pat  to  death  by  his  father,  3*26. 

Crispus  Passienus,  hushand  of  Agrippina,  and 
step-father  of  the  emperor  Nero,  was  distinguished 
as  an  orator. 

Crispus,  VTMua,  of  Vercelli,  a  contemporary  of 
Quintilian,  and  a  distinguished  orator. 

Crista  or  Crisa  (Kpiooo,  Kpioa:  KpurffaZot), 
ard  Cirrha  (KfdAa :  Ki#subs),  towns  in  Phocis,  re- 
garded by  some  ancient,  as  well  as  by  some  modern 
w  riters  as  the  same  ;  but  it  seems  most  probable 
that  Crissa  was  a  town  inland  S.W.  of  Delphi, 
and  that  Cirrha  was  its  port  in  the  Crissaean  gulf. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  towns  levied  contributions 
upon  the  pilgrims  frequenting  the  Delphic  oracle, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Amphictyons  declared 
war  against  them,  B.  c.  595,  and  eventually  de- 
stroyed them.  Their  territory,  the  rich  Crissaean 
piain,  was  declared  sacred  to  the  Delphic  god,  and 
was  forbidden  to  be  cultivated.  The  cultivation 
of  this  plain  by  the  inhabitants  of  Amphissa  led  to 
the  Sacred  War,  in  which  Philip  was  chosen  ge- 
neral of  the  Amphictyons  338.  Crissa  remained 
in  ruins,  but  Cirrha  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and 
became  the  harbour  of  Delphi. 

Crltia*  (Kpiriat\  L  Son  of  Dropides,  a  con- 
temporary and  relation  of  Solon's.— 2.  Son  of 
Cailaeschras,  and  grandson  of  the  above,  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Socrates,  by  whose  instructions  he 
profited  but  little  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  He 
was  banished  from  Athens,  and  on  his  return  he 
became  leader  of  the  oligarchical  party.  He  was 
one  of  the  30  tyrants  established  by  the  Spartans 
B.C.  404,  and  was  conspicuous  above  all  his  col- 
leagues for  rapacity  and  cruelty.  He  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Munvchia  in  the  same  year,  fighting 
against  Thrasybufus  and  the  exiles.  He  was  a 
distinguished  orator,  and  sonic  of  his  speeches  were 
extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  He  also  wrote  poems, 
dramas,  and  other  works.  Some  fragments  of  his 
elegies  are  still  extant. 

Critdlau*  (Kpn6\ao%).  L  Of  Phaselis  in  Lycia. 
studied  philosophy  at  Athens  under  Ariston  of 
Oos,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  Peri- 
{•atfttc  school.  In  ac  155  he  was  sent  by  the 
Athenians  as  ambassador  to  Rome  with  Carneades 
and  Diogenes.  [Csrnbadks.]  He  lived  up- 
wards of  b"J  years,  but  we  have  no  further  parti- 
culars of  his  life.  — 2.  General  of  the  Achaean 
I^afite.  147,  difttinguuhed  by  his  bitter  enmity  to 
the  Romans.  He  was  defeated  by  Metellus,  and 
was  never  heard  of  after  the  battle. 

Criton  (Kptrvr).  L  Of  Athens,  a  friend  and 
disciple  of  Socrates,  whom  he  supported  with  his 
fortune.  He  had  made  every  arrangement  for  the 
escape  of  Socrates  from  prison,  and  tried,  in  vain, 
to  persuade  him  to  fly,  as  we  see  from  Plato's 
dialogue  named  after  him.  Criton  wrote  17  dia- 
logue* on  philosophical  subjects  which  arc  lost.— 
2.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  1st  or  2nd  century 
after  Christ,  perhaps  the  person  mentioned  by 
Martial  (JCpipr.  xL  60.6) :  he  wrote  several  medical 
work*. 

Criu-metopon  (Kptov  nirtntov),  i.  e.  44  Ram's 
Front,"— L  A  promontory  at  the  S.  of  theTauric 
f'hersoneaus.—  2.  A  promontory  at  the  S.W.  of 
Crete, 

Crfoj  (Kp7oj),  one  of  the  Titans,  ion  of  Uranus 
ted  Ge. 


CrQc&dllopolis  (KpoKottikvv  srdAis).  1. 
UsJiunda  9\  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  Nomos 
Aphroditopolites.  —  2.  [ArmnoB.  No.  7.] 

Crocus,  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilax,  was 
changed  by  the  gods  into  a  saffron  plant. 

Crocyl§a  (t&  Kpotcvktia),  according  to  Homer 
(IL  ii.  633),  a  place  in  Ithaca,  but  according  to 
Strabo,  in  Leucas  in  Acarnania. 

Croesus  (KpoTtros),  last  king  of  Lydia,  son  of 
Alyattea,  reigned  B.  c.  560 — 546,  but  was  pro- 
bably associated  in  the  kingdom  during  his  father's 
life.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  most 
glorious.  He  subdued  all  the  nations  between 
the  Acgaean  and  the  river  Halys,  and  made  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  tributary  to  him.  The 
fame  of  his  power  and  wealth  drew  to  his  court  at 
Sardis  all  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  among 
them  Solon,  whose  interview  with  the  king  was 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  In  reply  to  the  question 
who  was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  seen,  the 
sage  taught  the  king  that  no  man  should  bo 
deemed  happy  till  be  had  finished  his  life  in  a 
happy  w-ay.  Alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of 
the  Persians,  Croesus  tent  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  whether  he  should  march  against 
the  Persians.  Upon  the  reply  of  the  oracle,  that, 
if  he  marched  against  the  Persians,  he  would 
overthrow  a  great  empire,  he  collected  a  vast  army 
and  marched  against  Cyrus.  Near  Sinope  an 
indecisive  battle  was  fought  between  the  two 
armies;  whereupon  he  returned  to  Sardis,  and 
disbanded  his  forces,  commanding  them  to  re- 
assemble in  the  following  spring.  But  Cyrus 
appeared  unexpectedly  before  Sardis  ;  Croesus 
led  out  the  forces  still  remaining  with  him,  but 
was  defeated,  and  the  city  was  taken  after  a 
siege  of  14  days.  Croesus,  who  was  taken  alive* 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  to  death.  As  he 
stood  before  the  pyre,  the  warning  of  Solon  came 
to  his  mind,  and  he  thrice  uttered  the  name  of 
Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  who  it  was  that  he  called 
on  ;  and,  upon  hearing  the  story,  repented  of  his 
purpose,  and  not  only  spared  the  life  of  Croesus, 
but  made  him  his  friend.  Croesus  survived  Cyrus, 
and  accompanied  Cambyses  in  his  expedition 
against  Egypt. 

Crommyon  or  Cromyoa  (Kpofiuv^v,  Kpofivttv), 
a  town  in  Megari*  on  the  Snronie  gulf,  afterwards 
belonged  to  Corinth  ;  celebrated  in  mythology  on 
nccotint  of  its  wild  sow,  which  was  slain  by  Theseus. 

Cronlus  Monj  (KpsViov  Spa),  a  mountain  in 
Elis  near  Olympia,  with  a  temple  of  Cronus. 

Cronus  (K/xJi»oj),  the  youngest  of  the  Titans, 
son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  father  by  Rhea  of  Hestia, 
Denieter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon,  and  Zeus.  At 
the  instigation  of  his  mother,  Cronus  unmanned 
his  fathir  for  having  thrown  the  Cvclopes,  who 
were  likewise  his  children  by  Ge,  into  Tartarus. 
Out  of  the  blood  thus  shed  sprang  up  the  Erinnye& 
When  the  Cyclopes  were  delivered  from  Tartarus, 
the  government  of  the  world  was  taken  from 
1"  ran  us  and  given  to  Cronus,  who  in  his  turn  lost 
it  through  Zeus,  as  was  predicted  to  him  by  Ge 
and  Uranus.  [Ztt/s.]  The  Romans  identified 
their  Saturous  with  Cronus.  [Ssturnus.] 

Cropia  (Kp**tia)y  an  Attic  demus  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Leontis. 

Cr$tdn  or  Crotona  (Crotoniensis,  Crotonensis, 
Cmtoniata :  Crolona),  a  Greek  city  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Bruttium,  on  the  river  Aesarus,  and  in  a  \erv 
healthy  locality,  was  founded  by  the  Achaeans 
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ander  Myscellus  of  Aegae,  assisted  by  the  Spartans, ' 
B.  c  710.  Its  extensive  commerce,  the  virtue  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  excellence  of  its  institution*, 
made  it  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  town  in 
the  S.  of  Italy.  It  owed  much  of  its  greatness  to 
Pythagoras,  who  established  hi*  school  here.  Gym- 
nastics were  cultivated  here  in  greater  perfection 
than  in  any  other  Greek  city  ;  and  one  of  its 
citizens,  Milo,  was  the  most  celebrated  athlete  in 
Greece.  It  attained  its  greatest  power  by  the  de- 
struction of  Sybaris  in  510  ;  but  it  subsequently 
declined  in  consequence  of  the  severe  defeat  it  sus- 
tained from  the  Locrions  on  the  river  Sagras.  It 
Buffered  greatly  in  the  wars  with  Dionysius,  Aga- 
thocles,  and  Pyrrhus  ;  and  in  the  2nd  Punic  war 
a  considerable  part  of  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited. 
It  received  a  colony  from  the  Romans  in  195. 

Crustum&rla,  -rium,  also  Cruatumlum  (Crus- 
tumlnus),  a  town  of  the  Sabineo,  situated  in  the 
mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Allia,  was  con- 
quered both  by  Romulus  and  Tarquinius  Priscua, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  later  times. 

Cteattu.  [Molionks.] 

Ctesias  (Krii<rtas\  of  Cnidus  in  Curia,  a  con- 
temporary of  Xenophon,  was  private  physician  of 
Artaxerexes  Mnemon,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  war  against  his  brother  Cyrus,  b.  c.  401.  He 
lived  17  years  at  the  Persian  court,  and  wrote  in 
the  Ionic  dialect  a  great  work  on  the  history  of 
Persia  (n«pff»«a),  in  23  books.  The  first  6  con- 
tained the  history  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  down 
to  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  The 
next  7  continued  the  history  of  Persia  down  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  remain  ■ 
ing  10  carried  the  history  down  to  the  time  when 
Ctesios  left  Persia,  t.  c  to  the  year  398.  All  I 
that  is  now  extant  is  a  meagre  abridgment  in  I 
Photius  and  a  number  of  fragments  preserved  in  | 
Diodorus  and  other  writers.  The  work  of  Ctesias 
was  compiled  from  Oriental  sources,  and  its  state- 
ments are  frequently  at  variance  with  those  of 
Herodotus.  Ctesias  also  wrote  a  work  on  India 
flrSifrd)  in  one  book,  of  which  we  possess  an 
abridgment  in  Photius.  This  work  contains  nu- 
merous fables,  but  it  probably  gives  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  India,  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  Persians. 
The  abridgment  which  Photius  made  of  the  Per- 
sica  and  Indica  of  Ctesias  has  been  printed  sepa- 
rately by  Lion,  Gtittingen,  1823,  and  by  Biihr, 
Frankfort,  1824. 

Cteslblus  (KTTjff/ffiOj),  celebrated  for  his  me- 
chanical inventions,  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Eucrgetes, 
about  b.  c.  250.  His  father  was  a  barber,  but 
bis  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  me- 
chanics. He  is  said  to  have  invented  a  clepsydra 
or  water- clock,  a  hydraulic  organ  (SSpavAir),  and 
other  machines,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a 
moving  power.  He  was  the  teacher,  and  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of  Hero  Alexan- 
drinus. 

Ctislphon  (KtrjjKpiv),  son  of  Leosthenes  of 
Anaphlystus,  was  accused  by  Aeschincs  for  having 
proposed  tho  decree,  that  Demosthenes  should  be 
honoured  with  the  crown,     f  Aknchinks. J 

Cteslphon  (KrifanpUn' :  Krifffi^irioj :  Takti 
Kesra,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Assyria,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  3  Roman  miles  from  Seleucia  on  the  VV. 
Lank,  first  became  an  important  place  under  the 
Partrianj,  whose  kings  used  it  for  some  time  as  a 


CUNAXA. 

winter  residence,  and  afterwards  enlarged  and  for- 
tified it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  their  empire. 
It  is  said  to  have  contained  at  least  100,000  inha- 
bitants. In  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Parthians  and  Persians,  it  was  taken,  first  by  Trajan 
(a.  d.  1 15),  and  by  several  of  the  later  emperors, 
but  Julian  did  not  venture  to  attack  it,  even  after 
hi*  victory  over  the  Persians  before  the  city. 

Ctesippus  (KrVtinror \  1  Two  sons  of  Her- 
cules, one  by  Deianira,  and  the  other  by  Arty- 
dam  ia.  —  2.  Son  of  Polytherses  of  Same,  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Philoetius,  the 
cow-herd. 

Cularo,  afterwards  called  Gratianopolii  (Cw- 
noble)  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  a  town  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Isara  (/seVv). 

Culleo  or  Culeo,  Q.  Teres  tins.  L  A  senator  of 
distinction,  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  obtained  his  liberty  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  B.C.  201.  To  show  his  gratitude  to  P. 
Scipio,  he  followed  his  triumphal  car,  wearing  the 
pileus  or  cap  of  liberty,  like  an  emancipated  slave. 
In  187  he  was  praetor  peregrinus,  and  in  this  year 
condemned  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  on  the  charge  of 
having  misappropriated  the  money  gained  in  the 
war  with  Antiochus.  —  8.  Tribune  of  the  plebs, 
58,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  Cicero's  recall  from 
banishment.  In  the  war  which  followed  the  death 
of  Caesar  (43),  Culleo  was  one  of  the  legates  of 
Lepidus. 

Cdmae  (K^:  KufiaTuf,  Cnm&nus),  a  town  in 
Campania,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  Grerk  co- 
lonics in  Italy  and  Sicily,  was  founded  by  Cumae 
in  Aeolis,  in  conjunction  with  Chalcis  and  En  tria 
in  Euboea.  Iu  foundation  is  placed  in  ac  1050, 
but  this  date  is  evidently  too  early.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  a  steep  hill  of  Ml  Gaurus,  a  little  N.  of 
the  promontory  Misenum.  It  became  in  early 
times  a  great  and  flourishing  city  ;  its  commerce 
was  extensive;  its  territory  included  a  great  part 
of  the  rich  Campanian  plain ;  its  population  was 
at  least  60,000 ;  and  its  power  is  attested  by  iu 
colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  —  Puteoit,  Palaeopolis, 
afterwards  Neapolis,  Zancle,  afterwards  Mesanna. 
But  it  had  powerful  enemies  to  encounter  in  the 
Ktruscans  and  the  Italian  nations.  It 


weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  and  one  of  its 
citizens  Aristodcnius  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
place.  Its  power  became  so  much  reduced  that  it 
was  only  saved  from  the  attacks  of  tho  Etnitcans 
by  the  assistance  of  Hiero,  who  annihilated  the 
Etruscan  fleet,  474.  It  maintained  its  independ- 
ence till  417,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Campa- 
nians  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  s<>ld  as  Maves. 
From  this  time  Capua  became  the  chief  city  of 
Campania ;  and  although  Cumae  was  subsequently 
a  Roman  municipium  and  a  colony,  it  continued 
to  decline  in  importance.  At  last  the  Acropolis 
was  the  only  part  of  the  town  that  remained,  and 
this  was  eventually  destroyed  by  N arses  in  his 
wars  with  the  Goths.  —  Cumae  was  celebrated  as 
the  residence  of  the  earliest  Sibyl,  and  as  the  place 
where  Tarquinius  Superbus  died. — Its  ruins  are  sttll 
to  be  seen  between  the  Logo  di  Patria  and  Kasaro. 

Cftnaxa  (Koiivo^a),  a  small  town  in  Babylonia, 
on  the  Euphrates,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  here 
between  the  younger  Cyrus  and  his  brother  Ar- 
taxcrxes  Mnemon,  in  which  the  former  was  killed 
(n.  c.  401).  Its  position  is  uncertain.  Plutarch 
{Aria*.  8)  places  it  500  stadia  (50  geog.  milesl 
above  Babylon  ;  Xenophon,  who  does  net 
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It  by  iiune,  make,  the  battle  field  360  stadia  (36 

g-r  »f.  miles)  from  Babylon. 

Cupienalus,  attacked  by  Horace  (Sat.  i  2.  36), 
b  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  haTe  been  a  friend  of 
Augustus,  bnt  is  probably  a  fictitious  name. 

Curpra  (Cuprensis).  £  Maritima  {Marano  at 
the  mouth  of  the  A/oaeewUo),  a  town  in  Picenum, 
with  an  ancient  temple  of  Juno,  founded  by  the 
PrlaAgians  and  restored  by  Hadrian.  —  2.  Mon- 
tana, a  town  near  No.  1  in  the  mountains. 

Cures  (Gen.  Curium),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Sabine*,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  T.  Tatius 
and  Numa  Pompilius:  from  this  town  the  Romans 
are  said  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Quirites. 

Cnretes  (KovpjT«j),  a  mythical  people,  said  to 
be  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Acarnania  and 
Aetolia ;  the  latter  country  was  called  Curetis  from 
them.  They  also  occur  in  Crete  as  the  priests  of 
Zeus,  and  are  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the 
Corybantes  and  Idaean  Dactyli.  The  infant  Zeus 
was  entrusted  to  their  care  by  Rhea;  and  by 
clashing  their  weapons  in  a  warlike  dance,  they 
drowned  the  cries  of  the  child,  and  prevented  his 
fa-bcr  Cronus  from  ascertaining  the  place  where 
he  was  concealed. 

Curias.  [Curium.] 

CuriatXi,  a  celebrated  Alban  family.  3  brothers 
of  this  family  fought  with  3  Roman  brothers,  the 
Horatii,  and  were  conquered  by  the  latter.  In 
consequence  of  their  defeat,  Alba  became  subject 
to  Rr>me. 

Curia  tins  Maternua.  [Matbrnos.] 

Curio,  C.  8cribonIus.  L  Praetor  a  a  121,  was 
one  of  the  most  dis'inguished  orators  of  his  time.  — 
%.  Son  of  No.  1,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  &a  90;  after- 
wards served  under  Sulla  in  Greece  ;  was  praetor 
8'2 ;  consul  76  ;  and  after  his  consulship  obtained 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  carried  on 
war  against  the  barbarians  as  far  N.  as  the  Da- 
nube. He  was  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar,  and 
supported  P.  Clodius,  when  the  latter  was  accused 
of  violating  the  sacra  of  the  Bona  Dea.  In  57  he 
was  appointed  pontifcx  maxiraus,  and  died  53. 
He  had  some  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  was  a 
friend  of  Cicero.— 3.  Son  of  No.  2,  also  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  was  a  most  profligate  character.  He  was 
married  to  Fulvia,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Antony. 
He  at  first  belonged  to  the  Porapeian  party,  by 
whose  influence  he  was  made  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
50 ;  but  he  was  bought  over  by  Caesar,  and  em- 
ployed his  power  as  tribune  against  his  former 
friends.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
(49),  he  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  Sicily  with  the 
title  of  propraetor.  He  succeeded  in  driving  Cato 
oat  of  the  island,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Africa, 
where  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Juba  and  P. 
Attius  Varus. 

Curiosolitae,  a  Gallic  people  on  the  Ocean  in 
Annorica  near  the  Vcneti,  in  the  country  of  the 
modern  ('tmeult  near  St.  Malo. 

Curium  (Kovpior  KovpttCs  :  nr.  Pitcopia  Ru.), 
a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cyprus,  near  the  pro- 
montory Curiaa,  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus. 

Cirius  Dentatus.  [Dkntatus.] 

Curios,  M.',  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Atticua,  lived  for  several  years  as  a  negotiator  at 
Pairae  in  Peloponnesus.  In  his  will  he  left  his 
property  to  Atticua  and  Cicero.  Several  of  Ci- 
cero's letters  are  addressed  to  him. 

Cursor,  I.  Paplrlus.  1.  A  distinguished  Ro- 
man geueral  in  the  2nd  Samnitc  war,  was  5  times 


consul  (s.c,  333,  320,  319,  315,  318),  and  twice 
dictator  (325,  309).  He  frequently  defeated  the 
Samnites,  bnt  his  greatest  victory  over  them  was 
gained  in  his  2nd  dictatorship.  Although  a  great 
general,  he  was  not  popular  with  the  soldiers  on  ac- 
count of  his  severity.  —2.  Son  of  No.  1,  was,  like 
his  father,  a  distinguished  general.  In  both  his 
consulships  (293,  272)  he  gained  great  victories 
over  the  Samnites,  and  in  the  2nd  he  brought  the 
3rd  Samnite  war  to  a  close. 

Curtlufl,  Mettus  or  Mettlus,  a  distinguished 
Sabine,  fought  with  the  rest  of  his  nation  against 
Romulus.  According  to  one  tradition,  the  Lucua 
Oortitu*  which  was  part  of  the  Roman  forum,  was 
called  after  him  ;  because  in  the  battle  with  the 
Romans  he  escaped  with  difficulty  from  a  swamp, 
into  which  his  horse  had  plunged.  But  the  more 
usual  tradition  respecting  the  name  of  the  Lacua 
Curtius  related  that  in  b.  a  362  the  earth  in  the 
forum  gave  way,  and  a  great  chasm  appeared, 
which  the  soothsayers  declared  could  only  be  filled 
up  by  throwing  into  it  Rome's  greatest  treasure ;  that 
thereupon  M.  Curtius,  a  noble  youth,  mounted  hit 
steed  in  full  armour ;  and  declaring  that  Rome  pos- 
sessed no  greater  treasure  than  a  brave  and  gallant 
citizen,  leaped  into  the  abyss,  upon  which  the 
earth  closed  over  him. 

Curtius  Montana*.    [Mont anus.] 

Curtius  Rufuj,  Q.,  the  Roman  historian  of 
Alexander  the  Great  Respecting  his  life,  and  the 
time  at  which  he  lived,  nothing  is  known  with 
certainty.  Some  critics  place  him  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Vespasian,  and  others  as  late  as  Constan- 
tine  ;  but  the  earlier  date  is  more  probable  than 
the  later.  The  work  itself,  entitled  De  Rebut 
Gestit  Alexandri  Magnu,  consisted  of  10  books, 
but  the  first  2  are  lost,  and  the  remaining  8  are 
not  without  considerable  gaps.  It  is  written  in  a 
pleasing  though  somewhat  declamatory  style.  It 
is  taken  from  good  sources,  but  the  author  fre- 
quently shows  his  ignorance  of  geography,  chrono- 
logy, and  tactics.  The  best  editions  are  by  Zumpt. 
Berlin,  1826,  and  Mutsell,  Berlin.  1843. 

Cutlllae  Aquae.    [Aquab,  No.  3.] 

Cyane  (KudVn),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  playmate 
of  Proserpine,  changed  into  a  fountain  through  grief 
at  the  loss  of  the  goddess. 

Cyaneao  Insulae  (KuoWai  rrjaoi  or  Ttrpcu, 
Urek-Jaki),  2  small  rocky  islands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Thracian  Bosporus  into  the  Euxine,  the 
Planctae  (nAdywrai)  and  Symplegades  (2w/i- 
irArr>d8«f)  of  mythology,  so  called  because  they  are 
said  to  have  been  once  moveable  and  to  have 
rushed  together,  and  thus  destroyed  every  ship 
that  attempted  to  pass  through  them.  After  the 
ship  Argo  had  passed  through  them  in  safety,  they 
became  stationary.    [See  p.  76*,  a.] 

Cyaxares  (Kwo^dpijs),  king  of  Media  uc.  634 
— 594,  son  of  Phraortes,  and  grandson  of  Deioces. 
He  was  the  most  warlike  of  the  Median  kings,  and 
introduced  great  military  reforms.  He  defeated 
the  Assyrians,  who  had  slain  his  father  in  battle, 
and  be  laid  siege  to  Ninus  (Nineveh).  But  while 
he  was  before  the  city,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Scythians,  who  held  the  dominion  of  Upper  Asia 
for  28  years  (634 — 607),  but  were  at  length  driven 
out  of  Asia  by  Cyaxares.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Scythians,  Cyaxares  again  turned  his  arms 
against  Assyria,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  kins  of 
Babylon  (probably  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar), 
he  took  and  destroyed  Ninus,  in  o'OG.    He  sui*e- 
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quently  carried  on  war  for  5  years  against  Alyattcs, 
king  of  Lydia.  [Alyattbs.]  Cyaxares  died  in 
594,  and  was  succeeded  by  bit  ton  Astyages.  — 
Xenophon  speaks  of  a  Cyaxares  II.,  king  of  Media, 
ton  of  Astyages,  respecting  whom  see  Cyrus. 
Cybele.*  [Rhba.] 

Cybistra  (to  Kv€«rrpa\  an  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  several  times  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Ep.  ad 
Faau  xv.  2,  4,  ad  A  U.  v.  1 8, 20),  who  describes  it  as 
lying  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Taurus,  in  the  part  of  Cap- 
padocia  bordering  on  Cilicia,  Strabo  places  it  300 
stadia  (30  geog.  miles)  from  Tyana,  Mention  is 
made  of  a  place  of  the  same  name  (now  Kara 
Jfistar),  between  Tyana  and  Cacsarea  ad  Argacum; 
but  this  latter  can  hardly  be  believed  to  be  identical 
with  the  former. 

Cyclades  (KwcAdoM),  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  so  called  because  they  lay  in  a 
circle  (iv  Ktf«cAy)  nround  Delos,  the  most  important 
of  them.  According  to  Strabo  they  were  12  in 
number ;  but  their  number  is  increased  by  other 
writers.  The  most  important  of  them  were  Dklos, 
Ckor,  Cythkos,  Seriphos,  Riiknia,  Siphnob, 
Cimolor,  Naxor,  Paros,  Syros,  Myconos, 
Tknos,  Andros. 

Cyclopes  (Ki5*cAwir*i),  that  is,  creatures  with 
round  or  circular  eyes,  are  described  differently  by 
different  writers.  Homer  speaks  of  them  as  a  gi- 
gantic and  lawless  race  of  shepherds  in  Sicily,  who 
devoured  human  beings  and  cared  nought  for  Zeus: 
each  of  them  had  only  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  his 
forehead :  the  chief  among  them  was  Polyphemus. 
According  to  Hesiod  the  Cyclops  were  Titans,  sons 
of  Uranus  and  Go,  were  3  in  number,  Axges, 
Bteropes,  and  Brontes,  and  each  of  them  had  only 
one  eye  on  his  forehead.  They  were  thrown  into 
Tartarus  by  Cronus,  but  were  released  bv  Zens,  and 
in  consequence  they  provided  Zeus  with  thunder- 
bolts and  lightning,  Pluto  with  a  helmet,  and  Po- 
seidon with  a  trident.  They  were  afterwards 
killed  by  Apollo  for  having  furnished  Zeus  with 
the  thunderbolts  to  kill  Aesculapius.  A  still  later 
tradition  regarded  the  Cyclopes  as  the  assistants  of 
Hephaestus.  Volcanoes  were  the  workshops  of 
that  god,  and  Mt.  Aetna  in  Sicily  and  the  neigh- 
bouring isles  were  accordingly  considered  as  their 
abodes.  As  the  assistants  of  Hephaestus  they 
make  the  metal  armour  and  ornaments  for  gods 
and  heroes.  Their  number  is  no  longer  confined 
to  3  ;  and  besides  the  names  mentioned  by  Hesiod, 
we  also  find  those  of  Pyracmon  and  A  cam  as. 
The  name  of  Cyclopian  walls  was  given  to  the  walls 
Built  of  great  masses  of  unhewn  stone,  of  which 
specimens  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Mycenae  and 
other  parts  of  Greece,  and  Jso  in  Italy.  They 
were  probably  constructed  by  the  Pelasgians  ;  and 
later  generations,  being  struck  by  their  grandeur, 
ascrilied  their  building  to  a  fabulous  race  of  Cyclops. 

Cycnut  (tivKvos).  L  Son  of  Apollo  by  Hyrie, 
lived  in  the  district  between  Pleuron  and  Calydon, 
and  was  beloved  by  Phyllius  ;  but  as  Phyllius 
refused  hitn  a  bull,  Cycntis  leaped  into  a  lake  and 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  — 2.  Son  of  Po- 
seidon, was  kinc  of  Colonae  in  Troa%  and  father 
of  Tenes  and  llemithea.  His  second  wife  Philo- 
nome  fell  in  love  with  Tenes,  her  step-son,  and  as 
he  refused  her  offers,  she  accused  him  to  his  father, 
who  threw  Tenes  with  Hemithca  in  a  chest  into 
the  sea.  Tenes  escaped  and  became  kins;  of  Te- 
nedos.  [Tun  as.)  In  the  Trojan  War  both 
Cycaus  and  Tenes  assisted  the  Trojans,  but  both 


were  slain  by  Achillea.  As  Cycnus  could  not  b« 
wounded  by  iron,  Achilles  strangled  him  with 
the  thong  of  his  helmet,  or  killed  him  with  a 
stone.  When  Achilles  was  going  to  strip  Cycnus 
of  his  armour,  the  body  disappeared,  and  was 
changed  into  a  swan.  —3.  Son  of  Ares  and  Pe- 
lopia,  slain  by  Hercules  at  It  me.  ^4.  Son  of 
Ares  and  Pyrene,  likewise  killed  by  Hercules. 
^—5.  Son  of  Sthcnelns,  king  of  the  Ligurians,  and 
a  friend  and  relation  of  Phaethon.  While  he  waa 
lamenting  the  fate  of  Phaethon  on  the  banks  of  th« 
Eridanus,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  Apollo  into  a 
swan,  and  placed  among  the  stars. 

Cydlas,  a  celebrated  painter  from  the  island  of 
Cythnus,  B.  c  364,  whose  picture  of  the  Argonauts 
was  exhibited  in  a  porticus  by  Agrippa  at  Rome. 

Cydippe.  lAcoNTius.] 

Cydnus  (KuoVoj:  Tertoos-Chai\  a  river  of  Ci- 
licia Campestris,  rising  in  the  Taurus,  and  flowing 
through  the  midst  of  the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  it 
is  120  feet  wide  (Kinneir:  Xenophon  says  2  pie- 
thra='202  feet).  It  was  celebrated  for  the  clear- 
ness and  coldness  of  its  water,  which  was  esteemed 
useful  in  gout  and  nervous  diseases,  but  by  bathing 
in  which  Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life.  At  its 
month  the  river  spread  into  a  lagune,  which  formed 
the  harbour  of  Tarsus,  but  which  is  now  choked 
with  sand.  In  the  middle  ages  the  river  was  called 
Hierax, 

Cydonia,  more  rarely  Cydonis  (KvoWlo,  Kv&». 
vis:  KuoWidYijj  :  A'Aukuj),  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Crete,  the  rival  and  opponent  of  Cnossu*  and 
Gortyna,  was  situated  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  Cyddnes  (Kt/oWct),  a 
Cretan  race,  placed  by  Homer  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  island.  At  a  later  time  a  colony  of  Zacyn- 
thians  settled  in  Cydonia  ;  they  were  driven  out 
by  the  Samians  about  a.  c.  524  ;  and  the  Samians 
were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the  Aeginetans. 
Cydonia  was  the  place  from  which  quinces  {Cpdonia 
mala)  were  first  brought  to  Italy,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  some  of  the  best  Cretan  archers  {CyJo- 
nio  arm,  Hor.  Carm.  iv.  19.  17). 

Cyllarus  (KuAAapoj),  a  benutiful  centaur,  killed 
at  the  wedding  feast  of  Pirithous.  The  horse  of 
Castor  was  likewise  called  Cyllarus. 

Cyllinl  (KvAA^nj).  L  (Zyrii),  the  highest 
mountain  in  Peloponnesus  on  the  frontiers  of  Ar- 
cadia and  Achaia,  sacred  to  Hermes  (Mercury), 
who  had  a  temple  on  the  summit,  was  said  to  have 
been  born  there,  and  was  hence  called  Cylleniua. 
—  2.  A  sea  port  town  of  Elis. 

Cylon  (KvAtur),  an  Athenian  of  noble  family, 
married  the  daughter  of  Theaccnes,  tyrant  of  Me- 
gara,  and  gained  an  Olympic  victory  a  a  640. 
Encouraged  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  seized  the 
Acropolis,  intending  to  make  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens.  Pressed  by  famine,  Cylon  and  his  ad- 
herents were  driven  to  take  refuge  at  the  altar 
of  Athena,  whence  they  were  induced  to  withdraw 
by  the  archon  Megnctcs,  the  Alcmaeonid,  on  a 
promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  But 
their  enemies  put  them  to  death  as  soon  as  they 
had  them  in  their  power. 

Cyme  ( Kutnj ;  Kvnatos :  Sandaffi),  the  largest  of 
the  Aeolian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  upon  tho 
coast  of  Aeolis,  on  a  bay  named  after  it,  Cumaeus 
(also  Klaiticus)  Sinus  {6  Kv/uuoi  k6\wos  :  Gulf  of 
SawluUi),  and  had  a  good  harbour.  It  was  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Locrians  from  Mt  Phricius,  and 
hence  it  had  the  epithet  ♦fwawm.    It  was  tha 
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aative  place  of  Hesiod  and  Epborus,  and  the  mo- 
ther city  of  Side  in  Pamphylia  and  Cumae  in 
Campania. 

Cyna.  [Cymanb.] 

Cynaeglru*  (Kvtxdy*ipos\  brother  of  the  poet 
Ae»chylu*,  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  B.  a  490.  According  to 
Herodotus  when  the  Persians  were  endeavouring 
in  escape  by  sea,  Cynaegirus  seized  one  of  their 
Jiips  to  keep  it  back,  but  fell  with  his  right  hand 
cut  off.  In  the  later  versions  of  the  story  Cynae- 
girus is  made  to  perform  still  more  heroic  deeds. 

Cynaetha  (KiVcutia:  Kvya<0«vr,  -daurit),  a  town 
in  the  N.  of  Arcadia,  whose  inhabitants,  unlike  the 
other  Arcadians,  had  a  dislike  to  music,  to  which 
circumstance  Polybius  attribute*  their  rough  and 
demoralized  character. 

Cynane,  Cyna,  or  Cynna  (KwdVij,  Kwko,  Kifrra), 
h.-ilf-nster  to  Alexander  the  Great,  daughter  of 
Phii>p  by  Audata,  an  Illyrian  woman.  She  was 
married  to  her  cousin  Amyntaa  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  she  crossed  over  to  Asia,  in- 
tending to  marry  her  daughter  Eurydice  to  Arrhi- 
daeus,  who  had  been  chosen  king.  Her  project 
alarmed  Perdiccas,  by  whose  order  she  was  put  to 
death. 

Cynesii  or  Cynetea  (KuWjffioi,  KuVirrf  s),  a  peo- 
ple, according  to  Herodotus,  dwelling  in  the  ex- 
treme W.  of  Europe,  beyond  the  Celts,  apparently 

in  Spain. 

Cyniaca  {KwIcko),  daughter  of  Archidamua  II. 
kin?  of  Sparta,  was  the  first  woman  who  kept 
bone*  for  the  games,  and  the  first  who  gained  an 
Olvmnic  victory. 

Cyndpdlis  (Kvvbs  tikis :  SamaUtmi),  a  city  of 
toe  Heptanomia,  or  Middle  Egypt,  on  an  island 
in  the  Nile ;  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Anu- 
W  There  was  a  city  of  the  same  name  in  the 
D  !ta> 

Cynos  {Kvros:  KvViof,  Kvreuos),  the  chief  sea- 
port in  the  territory  of  the  Locri  Opuntii. 

Cyuosarges  (tS  KwoVapy»i),  a  gymnasium, 
sacred  to  Hercules,  outside  Athens,  E.  of  the  city 
and  before  the  gate  Diomea,  for  the  use  of  those 
who  were  not  of  pure  Athenian  blood  :  here  taught 
Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynic  school. 

Cynoscephalaei  Kuvfo K«paAai), "Dog's Heads." 
L  Two  hills  near  Scotussa  in  Thessaly,  where  Fla- 
minius  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  a.  c.  1 97.  —  2.  A  hill  between  Thebes 
and  Tbespiae  in  Boeotia. 

Cynossema  (Kurtr  <r5/xo\  «  Dog's  Tomb,"  a 
promontory  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  near 
Madytua,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  who  had  been  previously 
changed  into  a  dog. 

Cynosura  (Kwoaovp&\  an  Idacan  nymph,  and 
one  of  the  nurses  of  Zeus,  who  placed  her  among 
the  stars.  [AatToa,] 

Cynos uxa  (Kuwiaovpa),  **  Dog's  Tail,"  a  pro- 
montory in  Attica,  S.  of  Marathon. 

Cynthia  and  Cynthius  ( KwQia  and  Kvv&ios), 
aurname*  respectively  of  Artemis  and  Apollo,  which 
they  derived  from  Mt.  Cynthu*  in  the  island  of 
Delos,  their  birthplace. 

Cynuxla  (Kvswpfa :  Kvrovotoi\  a  district  on 
the  frontiers  of  Argolis  and  Lacouia,  for  the  pos- 
session of  which  the  Argives  and  Spartans  carried 
on  frequent  ware,  arjd  which  the  Spartans  at  length 
obtained  about  B.  c.  550.  [See  p.  77,  a.  J  The 
sohalitanu  were  Ionian*. 


Gyparisala  (Kvwapurala).  L  A  town  in  Mes- 
senia  on  the  W.  coast,  S.  of  the  river  Cyparissus, 
and  on  a  promontory  and  bay  of  the  same  name. 
Homer  (1L  ii.  593)  speaks  of  a  town  CyparisBeeia 
(Kuwapiacrfittt)  subject  to  Nestor,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  preceding,  though  Strabo place* 
it  in  Triphylia.  —  2.  A  town  in  Laconia  on  a  pe- 
ninsula near  the  A  so  pus. 

Cyparissus  (Ki/irdp<o~ffos),  son  of  Telephus,  be- 
loved by  Apollo  or  Si  Ivan  us.  Having  inadver- 
tently killed  his  favourite  stag,  he  was  seized  with 
immoderate  grief,  and  metamorphosed  into  a  cypres*. 

Cyparissus  ( K  i/Tripio-co*),  a  small  town  in  Pho- 
cis  on  Parnassus  near  Delphi. 

Cyphanta  (to  Kttyoyra),  a  town  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Laconia  near  Brasiae. 

Cypria,  Cypria,  surname*  of  Aphrodite,  from 
the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Cyprianus,  a  celebrated  father  of  the  Church, 
was  a  native  of  Africa.  He  was  a  Gentile  by 
birth,  and  before  hi*  conversion  to  Christianity  he 
taught  rhetoric  with  distinguished  success.  He 
was  converted  about  a.  d.  246,  was  ordained  a 
presbyter  247,  and  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  oi 
Carthage  248.  When  the  persecution  of  Deciu* 
burst  forth  (250),  Cyprian  fled  from  the  storm,  and 
remained  2  year*  in  retirement.  A  few  year* 
afterwards  the  emperor  Valerian  renewed  the  per- 
secution against  the  Christians.  Cyprian  was  ba- 
nished by  Paternus  the  proconsul  to  the  maritime 
city  of  Curubis,  where  he  resided  11  months.  He 
was  then  recalled  by  the  new  governor,  Galerius 
Muximus,  and  was  beheaded  in  a  spacious  plain 
without  the  walls  a.  n.  258.  He  wrote  several 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us.  They  are 
characterised  by  lucid  arrangement,  and  eloquent, 
though  declamatory  style.  The  best  editions  are 
by  Fell,  Oxford,  1682,  fob,  to  which  are  subjoined 
the  Annulet  Cyprianici  of  Pearson  ;  and  that  com- 
menced by  Baluze,  and  completed  by  a  monk  oi 
the  fraternity  of  St.  Maur,  Paris,  1 72b',  fol. 

Cyprus  (Kuapot :  Kuapioj;  Cyj>rus,  called  by 
the  Turks  AVAru),  a  huge  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, S.  of  Cilicia  and  VV.  of  Syria.  It  is  called 
by  various  names  in  the  poets,  Ctrattia  or  Ceraafu, 
Macaria,  Sphccta*  Acamantis,  Amalhusia,  and  also 
Paphot.  The  island  is  of  a  triangular  form :  its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  140  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth,  which  is  in  the  W.  part,  is  about 
50  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  but  it  gradually  narrows 
towards  the  E.  A  range  of  mountains,  called 
Olympus  by  the  ancients,  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island  from  E.  to  W.,  and  rises  in 
one  part  more  than  7000  feet  in  height.  The  plains 
are  chiefly  in  theS.  of  the  island,  and  were  cele- 
brated in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times  f<u 
their  fertility.  The  largest  plain,  called  the  Sala- 
minian  plain,  is  in  the  E.  part  of  the  island  near 
Salamis.  The  rivers  are  little  more  than  mountain 
torrents,  mostly  dry  in  summer.  —  Cyprus  was 
colonised  by  the  Phoenicians  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod ;  and  Greek  colonies  were  subsequently  planted 
in  the  island,  according  to  tradition  soon  alter  the 
Trojan  war.  We  read  at  first  of  9  independent 
states,  each  governed  by  its  own  king,  Salamis 
Citium,  A  math  us,  Curium,  Paphus,  Marium, 
Soli,  Lapbthus,  Ckrvnia.  The  island  was  sul* 
dued  by  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  about  B.C.  540 
Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  it 
became  subject  to  the  Persians  ;  but  Kvauoka* 
of  Salamis,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  Per- 
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established  its  independence  about  385,  and 
handed  down  the  sovereignty  to  his  son  NicocLaa. 
It  eventually  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt,  and  was  governed  by  them,  sometimes 
united  to  Egypt,  and  sometimes  by  separate  princes 
of  the  royal  family.  In  58  the  Romans  made  Cy- 
prus one  of  their  provinces,  and  sent  M.  Cato  to 
take  possession  of  it.  —  Cyprus  was  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
who  is  hence  called  Cypria  or  Cypria,  and  whose 
worship  was  introduced  into  the  island  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

Cypeela  (ra  Kv+t\a :  Ku^eA^oj,  -Xipxfs).  L 
A  town  in  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia.  ~~ 
9.  A  town  in  Thrace  on  the  Hebrus  and  the  Eg- 
natia  Via. 

CypaSlus  (Kthl/«Aof).  1l  Father  of  Merope  and 
grandfather  of  Aepytus.  [Arpyti  i]  —  2.  Of 
Corinth,  son  of  Aeftion.  The  mother  of  Cypselus 
belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Bncchiaiae,  that  is, 
to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth.  According  to 
tradition,  she  married  Aee'tion,  because,  being  ugly, 
she  met  with  no  one  among  the  Bacchiadae  who 
would  have  her  as  his  wife.  As  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  had  declared  that  her  son  would  prove  for- 
midable to  the  ruling  party  at  Corinth,  the  Bacchi- 
adae attempted  to  murder  the  child.  But  his 
mother  concealed  him  in  a  chest  («v^«Ai»),  from 
which  he  derived  his  name,  Cypselus.  When  he 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  he  expelled  the  Bac- 
chiadae, with  the  help  of  the  people,  and  then 
established  himself  as  tyrant  He  reigned  30  years, 
B.  c.  655 — 625,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pe- 
riander.  The  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus,  con- 
sisting of  cedar  wood,  ivory,  and  gold,  and  richly 
adorned  with  figures  in  relief,  is  described  at  length 
by  Pausanias  (v.  17,  dec). 

Cyraunis  (Kifpawu),  an  island  off  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  95);  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Cercinu. 

Cyrenaica  (fj  Koonvaia,  if  Kvpnpcdn  x«»>»»  He- 
rod :  Dernak  or  Jebel-Akhdar,  i.  e.  the  Green  Moun- 
tain, the  N.  E.  part  of  Tripoli)^  a  district  of  N. 
Africa,  between  Marmarica  on  the  E.  and  the 
Regio  Syrtica  on  the  \\\  was  considered  to  ex- 
tend in  its  widest  limits  from  the  Philaenorum 
Arae  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis  to  the 
Chersonesns  Magna  or  N.  headland  of  the  Gulf  of 
Platea  (6*.  of  Bomba),  or  even  to  the  Catahathmus 
Magnus  (Marsa  Solium)  ;  but  the  part  actually 
possessed  and  cultivated  by  the  Greek  colonist* 
can  only  be  considered  as  beginning  at  the  N. 
limit  of  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  at 
Bo  re  u  in  Pr.  (Ra»  7>vo*m,  S.  of  Ben-Ghaxi),  be- 
tween which  and  the  Chereonc*us  Magna  the 
country  projects  into  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  whose  chord  is  above 
1 .50  miles  long  and  its  arc  nbove  200.  From  its 
position,  formation,  climate,  and  soil,  this  region  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  delightful  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  a  mode- 
rately elevated  table-land,  whose  edge  runs  pa- 
rallel to  the  coast,  to  which  it  sinks  down  in  a 
succession  of  terraces,  clothed  with  verdure,  in- 
tersected by  mountain  streams  running  through 
ravines  filled  with  the  richest  vegetation,  exposed 
to  the  coo)  sea-breezes  from  the  N.,  and  sheltered 
by  the  mass  of  the  mountain  from  the  sands  and 
hot  winds  of  the  Sahara.  These  slopes  produced 
the  choicest  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  and 
tome  \  cry  rare  plants,  such  as  the  silphium  and  the 
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hrbt  KupTjvalor.  The  various  harvests,  at  the  dif- 
ferent elevations,  lasted  for  8  months  of  the  year. 
With  these  physical  advantages,  the  people  naturally 
became  prone  to  luxury.  The  country  was,  bow- 
ever,  exposed  to  annual  ravages  by  locusts.  Trie 
belt  of  mountainous  land  extends  inwards  from 
the  coast  about  70  or  80  miles. — The  first  occupa- 
tion of  this  country  by  the  Greeks,  of  which  we 
have  any  clear  account,  was  effected  by  Battcr, 
who  led  a  colony  from  the  island  of  Thera,  and  first 
established  himself  on  the  island  of  Platen  at  the 
E.  extremity  of  the  district,  and  afterward*  built 
Cyrknb  (b.c  631),  where  he  founded  a  dynasty, 
which  ruled  over  the  country  during  8  reigns, 
though  with  comparatively  little  power  over  some 
of  the  other  Greek  cities.  Of  these  the  earliest 
founded  were  Tbi'CHIRA  and  Hrrprru,  then 
Barca,  a  colony  from  Cyrene;  and  these,  with 
Cyrene  itself  and  its  port  Apollo?* la,  formed  the 
original  Libyan  Pt-ntapolis,  though  this  name 
seems  not  to  have  come  into  general  use  till  under 
the  Ptolemies.  The  comparative  independence  of 
Barca,  and  the  temporary  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Persians  under  Cambyses,  diminished  the 
power  of  the  later  kings  of  Cyrene.  and  at  hut  the 
dynasty  was  overthrown  and  a  republic  established 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  When 
Alexander  invaded  Egypt,  the  Cyrenaeans  formed 
an  alliance  with  him  ;  but  their  country  was  made 
subject  to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus.  It 
appears  to  have  flourished  under  the  Ptolemies, 
who  pursued  their  usual  policy  of  raising  new  cities 
at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  ones,  or  restoring 
the  latter  under  new  names.  Thus  Hes peris  became 
Berenice,  Teuchira  was  called  Arsinoe,  Barca  was 
entirely  eclipsed  by  its  port,  which  was  raised  into 
a  city  under  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  and  Cyrene 
suffered  from  the  favours  bestowed  upon  its  port 
Apollonia.  The  country  was  now  usually  called 
Pemapolis,  from  the  5  cities  of  Cyrene,  Apollonia, 
Ptolemais,  Arsinoe,  and  Berenice.  In  a  c  05,  the 
last  Egyptian  governor,  Apion,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  made  the  country  over  to 
the  Romans,  who  at  first  gave  the  cities  their  free- 
dom, and  afterwards  formed  the  district,  under  the 
name  of  Cyrenaica,  with  the  island  of  Crete,  into 
a  province.  Under  Constantine  Cyrenaica  was 
separated  from  Crete,  and  made  a  distinct  province, 
under  the  name  of  Libya  Superior.  The  first 
great  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was 
given  by  the  murderous  conflict  which  ensued  on 
an  insurrection  of  the  Jews  (who  had  long  settled 
here  in  great  numbers)  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  As 
the  Roman  empire  declined,  the  attacks  of  the 
native  Libyan  tribes  became  more  frequent  and 
formidable,  and  the  sufferings  caused  by  their  in- 
roads  and  by  locusts,  plajjue,  and  earthquakes,  are 
most  pathetically  described  by  Synesius,  bishop 
of  Ptolemais,  in  the  5th  century.  In  the  7th 
century  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Persians, 
and  soon  afterwards  it  fell  a  final  prey  to  the  great 
Arabiau  invasion. 

Cyrene  (Kvptn?),  daughter  of  Hypscus,  mother 
of  Aristaeus  by  Apollo,  was  carried  by  the  god 
from  Mt.  Pelion  U>  Libya,  where  the  city  of  Cy- 
rene derived  its  name  from  her. 

Cyrene  (Kvp^Kn.  Kvpnraior:  Ghrtnnak,  very 
large  Ru.),  the  chief  city  of  Cyrknaica  in  N. 
Africa,  was  founded  by  Bat t us  (n.  c.  631)  over  a 
fountain  consecrated  to  Apollo,  nnd  called  Cyre 
|(Kwp7j:  'A*6\Attvos  Kpr}rt)),  which  supplied  thf 
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water,  and  then  ran  down  to  the  sea 
lb  mugh  a  beautiful  ravine.  The  city  stood  80 
stadia  (8  geog.  miles)  from  the  coast,  on  the  edge 
of  the  upper  of  two  terraces  of  table  land,  at  the 
height  of  1 800  feet  above  the  sea,  in  one  of  the 
finest  situations  in  the  world.  The  road  which 
connected  it  with  its  harbour,  A pollonia,  still  exists, 
and  the  ruins  of  Cyrene,  though  terribly  defaced, 
are  very  extensive,  comprising  streets,  aqueducts, 
temples,  theatres,  tombs,  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
inscriptions.  In  the  face  of  the  terrace  on  which 
the  city  stands  is  a  vast  subterraneous  necropolis. 
For  the  history  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country, 
see  Cyrznajca.  Among  its  celebrated  natives 
were  the  philosopher  Aristippus,  the  poet  Calli- 
machua,  and  the  Christian  bishop  and  orator  Sy- 
n-'sius. 

Cyresch&ta  or  Cyropolia  (Kup4rx<rra,  Ko'pa, 
Ktipov  v6\it)y  a  city  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  Jaxartes, 
the  furthest  of  the  colonies  founded  by  Cyrus,  and 
the  extreme  city  of  the  Persian  empire  :  destroyed, 
alter  many  revolts,  by  Alexander.  Its  position  is 
doubtful,  but  it  was  probably  not  far  from  Alex- 
an  (1  resell  a  La  (Kokand). 

CyriUut  ( KupiAAot ).  —  L  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
a.  d.  351 — 386,  was  a  firm  opponent  of  the  Arians, 
by  whose  influence  be  was  banished  3  times  from 
Jerusalem.  His  works  are  not  numerous.  The 
matt  important  are  lectures  to  catechumens,  At, 
and  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  giving  an 
account  of  the  luminous  cross  which  appeared  at 
Jerusalem,  351.  The  best  editions  are  by  Milles, 
Oxford,  1703,  foL,  and  by  Touttee,  Paris,  1720,  foL 
—42.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  412— 444,  of  which 
city  be  was  a  native.  He  was  fond  of  power,  and  of 
a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit.  H e  persecuted  the 
Jew*,  whom  he  expelled  from  Alexandria;  and 
afar  a  long  protracted  struggle  he  procured  the 
deposition  of  Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  oi  works, 
many  of  which  are  extant ;  but  in  a  literary  view 
they  are  almost  worthless.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Aubert,  Pans  lo^8,  6  vols.  foL 

Cyrrhestici  (Kv#coTur4),  the  name  given 
under  the  Seleucidae  to  a  province  of  Syria,  tying 
between  Commagene  on  the  N.  and  the  plain  of 
Antioch  on  the  S.,  between  Mt.  Anion  us  on  the  W. 
and  the  Euphrates  on  the  E.  After  the  time  of 
Constantine,  it  was  united  with  Commagene  into 
one  province,  under  the  name  of  Euphraiesia. 

Cyrrhua  or  Cyrus  (Ku^oj,  Kupor:  Konuf\ 
a  city  of  Syria,  founded  under  the  Seleucidae,  and 
culled  after  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Mace- 
donia; chiefly  remarkable  as  the  residence  and 
see  of  Theodore  t,  who  describes  its  poverty,  which 
he  did  much  to  relieve.  Justinian  rebuilt  the 
w  ills,  and  erected  an  aqueduct. 

Cyrrhua,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  rear  Pella. 

Cfivn  (Kvpos).  L  The  Elder,  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  empire.  The  history  of  his  life 
w  ;i*  overlaid  in  ancient  times  with  fables  and  ro- 
mances, and  is  related  differently  by  Herodotus, 

I  tc*ia%  and  Xenophon.  The  account  of  Herodotus 
best  preserves  the  genuine  Persian  legend,  and  is 
to  be  preferred  to  those  of  Ctesias  and  Xenophon. 

I I  is  as  follows  :  —  Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Cambyse«, 
a  n»ble  Persian,  and  of  Mandane,  daughter  of  the 
Median  king  A  sty  ages.  In  consequence  of  a 
dream,  which  seemed  to  portend  that  his  grandson 
should  be  master  of  Asia,  A  sty  ages  sent  for  his 
daughter,  when  she  was  pregnant ;  and  upon 
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her  giving  birth  to  a  son,  he  committed  it  to 
HarpSgus,  his  confidential  attendant,  with  orders 
to  kill  it.    Harpngus  gave  it  to  a  herdsman  of  As 
tyages,  who  was  to  expose  it.    But  the  wife  of 
the  herdsman  having  brought  forth  a  still  -bun. 
child,  they  substituted  the  latter  for  the  child  ot 
Mandane,  who  was  reared  as  the  son  of  the  herd*- 
an.    When  be  was  10  years  old,  his  true  pa- 
rentage was  discovered  by  the  following  incident. 
In  the  sports  of  his  village,  the  boys  chose  him  for 
their  king.    One  of  the  boys,  the  son  of  a  noble 
Median  named  Artembarcs,  disobeyed  his  com- 
ands,  and  Cyrus  caused  him  to  be  severely 
scourged.    Artembares  complained  to  A  sty  ages, 
who  sent  for  Cyrus,  in  whose  person  and  courage 
he  discovered  his  daughter's  son.    The  herdsman 
and  Harpagns,  being  summoned  before  the  king, 
told  him  the  truth.    Astyages  forgave  the  herds- 
man, but  revenged  himself  on  Harpngus  by  serving 
op  to  him  at  a  banquet  the  flesh  of  his  own  son. 
As  to  his  grandson,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magians, 
who  assured  him  that  his  dreams  were  fulfilled  by 
the  boy's  having  been  a  king  in  sport,  he  sent  him 
back  to  his  parents  in  Persia.    When  Cyrus  grew 
up,  he  conspired  with  Harpagns  to  dethrone  his 
grandfather.    He  induced  the  Persians  to  revolt 
from  the  Median  supremacy,  and  at  their  bead 
marched  against  Astyages,    The  latter  had  given 
the  command  of  his  forces  to  Harpngus,  who  de- 
serted to  Cytus.    Astyages  thereupon  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  was  defeated  by 
Cyrus  and  taken  prisoner,  b»  c.  559.    Tho  Medes 
accepted  Cyrus  for  their  king,  and  thus  the  supre- 
macy which  they  had  held  passed  to  the  Persians. 
It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  Cyrus  received 
that  name,  which  is  a  Persian  word  (Kohr),  sig- 
nifying the  Sun.  —  Cyrus  now  proceeded  to  con- 
quer the  other  parts  of  Asia.   In  546  he  overthrew 
the  I.ydian  monarchy,  and  took  Croesus  prisoner. 
[Croesus.]  The  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were 
subdued  by  his  general  Harpngus.  He  next  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Assyrian  empire,  of  which 
Bauyioii  was  then  the  capital    After  defeating 
the  Babylonians  in  battle,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  and  after  a  long  time  he  took  it  by  diverting 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  flowed  through 
the  midst  of  it,  so  that  his  soldiers  entered  Babylon 
by  the  bed  of  the  river.    This  was  in  538.  Sub- 
sequently he  crossed  the  Araxas,  with  the  intention 
of  subduing  the  Massagetae,  a  Scythian  people, 
but  he  was  defeated  and  tlain  in  battle.  Tomyi  i% 
the  queen  of  the  Massagetae,  cut  off  his  head,  and 
threw  it  into  a  bag  filled  with  human  blood,  that 
he  might  satiate  himself  (she  said)  with  blood. 
He  was  killed  in  529.    He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  CambYSEH.  —  Xenophon  represents  Cyrus  a* 
brought  up  at  his  grandfather's  court,  as  serving  in 
the  Median  army  under  his  uncle  Cyaxares  11., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages,  of  whom  Hero- 
dotus and  Ctesias  know  nothing  ;  is  making  «ar 
upon  Babylon  simply  as  the  general  of  Cyaxares  ; 
as  marrying  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares  ;  and  at 
length  dying  quietly  in  his  bed,  after  a  sage  and 
Socratic  discourse  to  his  children  and  friend*. 
Xenophon 's  account  is  preserved  in  the  Cyropitedlu, 
in  which  he  draws  a  picture  of  what  a  wise  and 
just  prince  ought  to  be.    The  work  must  not  1  e 
regarded  as  a  genuine  history.  -  -  In  the  Ea»t 
Cyrus  was  long  regarded  as  the  ^Teatest  hem  ..f 
antiquity,  and  hence  the  fables  by  which  his  his- 
tory is  obscured.  His  sepulchre  ar  I'asargadae  was 
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visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  tomb  has 
perished,  but  hia  name  it  found  on  monuments  at 
Murghab,  N.  of  Persepolis.  —  2.  The  Younger, 
the  2nd  of  the  4  tons  of  Darius  Nothua,  king  of 
Persia,  and  of  Parysatit,  was  appointed  by  his 
father  commander  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappa- 
docia,  a.  c.  407.  He  assisted  Lysander  and  the 
I.acedaemonians  with  large  sums  of  money  in  their 
war  against  the  Athenians.  Cyrus  was  of  a  daring 
and  ambitious  temper.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
and  the  accession  of  his  elder  brother  Artaxcrxcs 
Mnemon,  404,  Cyrus  formed  a  plot  against  the 
life  of  ArtAxerxcs.  His  design  was  betrayed  by 
Tissaphernes  to  the  king,  who  condemned  him  to 
death  ;  but,  on  the  intercession  of  Parysatis,  he 
spared  his  life  and  sent  him  back  to  his  satrapy. 
Cyrus  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  design  of  de- 
throning his  brother.  He  collected  a  powerful 
native  army,  but  he  placed  his  chief  reliance  on  a 
force  of  Greek  mercenaries.  He  set  out  from  Sard  is 
in  the  spring  of  401,  and,  having  crowd  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Thapsacus,  marched  down  the  river  to 
the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  500  stadia  from  Babylon. 
Here  he  found  Artaxerxes  prepared  to  meet  him. 
Artaxerxes  had  from  400,000  to  a  million  of  men  ; 
Cyrus  had  about  100,000  Asiatics  and  13,000 
Greeks.  The  battle  was  at  first  altogether  in 
favour  of  Cyrus.  His  Greek  troops  on  the  right 
routed  the  Asiatics  who  were  opposed  to  them  ; 
and  he  himself  pressed  forward  in  the  centre  against 
his  brother,  and  had  even  wounded  him,  when  he 
was  killed  by  one  of  the  king's  body-guard.  Ar- 
taxerxes caused  his  head  and  right  hand  to  be 
•truck  off,  and  sought  to  have  it  believed  that 
Cyrus  had  fallen  by  his  hand.  The  character  of 
Cyrus  is  drawn  by  Xenophon  in  the  brightest 
colours.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  his  ambition  was 
gilded  by  all  those  brilliant  qualities  which  win 
men's  hearts.  —  3.  An  architect  at  Rome,  who 
died  on  the  same  day  as  Clodius,  52. 

Cyrus  (Kvpos:  A'owr),  one  of  the  two  great 
rivers  of  Armenia,  rises  in  the  Caucasus,  flows 
through  Iberia,  and  after  forming  the  boundary 
between  Albania  and  Armenia,  unites  with  the 
A  raxes,  ami  fulls  into  the  \V.  side  of  the  Caspian. 
— There  were  small  rivers  of  the  same  name  in 
Media  and  Persis. 

CftA  or  Cytaea  (Kura,  Kvraia:  Kutcuot,  Kw- 
rairiir),  n  town  in  Colchis  on  the  river  Phasis, 
where  Medea  was  said  to  have  been  born. 

Cythera  i  Kufl *?pa  :  Kv&ffptot :  Cerigo),  a  moun- 
tainous island  off  the  S.  E.  point  of  Laconia,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  nnme  in  the  interior,  the  har- 
bour of  which  was  called  Scandea  (2xayS*ia).  It 
was  colonized  at  an  early  time  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  into  the 
inland,  for  which  it  wax  celebrated.  This  goddess 
was  hence  called  Cytheraea,  Cythereia ;  and,  ac- 
c»rding  to  some  traditions,  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  island  that  she  first  rose  from  the 
loam  of  the  sea.  The  A  rgives  subsequently  took  pos- 
session of  Cythero,  but  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the 
Ivicrdaemoniaus,  who  added  it  to  their  dominions. 

(tyth&ris,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  the  mistress  of 
Antony,  and  subsequently  of  the  poet  Callus,  who 
mentioned  her  in  his  poems  under  the  name  of 
Lycoris. 

'  Cytherus  ( Kv^rpoj :  KvHpios),  one  of  the  12 
ancient  towns  of  Attica  and  subsequently  a  deiuus, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Paudiouis. 
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Cythnua  (KMkk  :  Kiftyior:  Thrmui\  an  Is- 
land in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cycladea,  with 
a  town  of  the  tame  name,  celebrated  for  its  cheese, 
and  also  fox  its  warm  springs,  whence  its 


name. 


Cytinlum  (Kin-trios':  KvTiridnjr),  one  of  the  4 
cities  in  Doris,  on  Parnassus. 

CjFtdrus  or  -urn  (Kvwpor  or  -o* :  Kidrrm),  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  between  Amas- 
tris  and  the  promontory  Carambis,  was  a  commer- 
cial settlement  of  the  people  of  Sinope.  It  stood 
upon  or  near  the  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  Romans  as  abounding 
in  box- trees. 

Cyzicus  ( Kufiico!),  son  of  Acncos  and  Aencte^ 
the  daughter  of  Eusorua,  or  son  of  Eusorua,  or 
son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  He  was  king  of  the  Do- 
liones  at  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis.  For  his  con- 
nection with  the  Argonauts  see  p.  75,  b. 

Cyzlcus  (Ktfft*or:  Kvfurnrdt :  Bat  KixatCkixicr\ 
Ru.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  stood  upon  an  island  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Propontis  (Sea  of  \farmari). 
This  island,  the  earlier  name  of  which  was  Arcton- 
ncsus  ("ApirrcMr  rrjaos),  lay  close  to  the  shore  of 
M  vsia,  to  which  it  was  united  by  two  bridges,  and 
afterwards  (under  Alexander  the  Great)  by  a  mole, 
which  has  accumulated  to  a  considerable  isthmus. 
The  city  of  Cyzicus  stood  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  isthmus,  on  each  side 
of  which  it  had  a  port.  Tradition  ascribed  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  Doliones,  a  tribe  ot 
Thessalian  Pelasgians,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  Aeolian*.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  afterwards  colonized  by  the  Milesians.  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  magnificence  of  its 
buildings:  it  possessed  an  extensive  commerce,  and 
was  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  laws  and 
government.  Its  staters  were  among  the  mo»t 
esteemed  gold  coins  enrrent  in  Greece.  It  took  no 
conspicuous  place  in  history  till  about  22  years  after 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  when  it  made  itself  inde- 
pendent of  Persia.  It  preserved  its  freedom  under 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  was  in  alliance 
witb  the  kings  of  Pcrgamus,  and  afterwards  with 
the  Romans.  Its  celebrated  resistance  against 
Mithridates,  when  he  besieged  it  by  sea  and  land 
(B.C.  75),  was  of  great  service  to  the  Romans,  and 
obtained  for  it  the  rank  of  a  "  libera  civitaa,'*  which 
it  lo*t  again  under  Tiberius.  Under  Constantine 
it  !>ecame  the  chief  city  of  the  new  province  of 
Hellespontus.  It  was  greatly  injured  by  an  earth- 
quake in  a.  D.  443,  and  finally  ruined  by  its  con- 
quest by  the  Arabians  in  675. 


D. 

Daae.  |Dahac] 

Dachinabades  (AaxivaSd&rit),  a  general  name 
for  the  S.  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  daishina,  the  S.  wind,  aud  con- 
nected with  the  modern  name  Ueccan. 

Dacla  ( Dicus),  as  a  Roman  province,  was 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Danube,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  Moesia,  on  the  N.  by  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Trsia  (TXeiw), 
and  on  the  R.  by  the  river  Hierasus  (/'mii),  thus 
comprehending  the  modern  Tramylranut,  Wn!\f 
chia,  Moldavia,  and  part  of  Hmmgnry.    The  Dari 
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•me  of  the  same  race  and  spoke  the  same  language 
as  the  Getae,  and  are  therefore  usually  said  to  be 
of  Thracian  origin.  They  were  a  breve  and  war- 
like people.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  they  crossed 
the  Danube  and  plundered  the  allies  of  Rome,  but 
were  defeated  and  driven  back  into  their  own 
country  by  the  generals  of  Augustus.  In  the 
reign  of  Domitian  they  became  so  formidable  under 
their  king  Dkcbbalus,  that  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  purchase  a  peace  of  them  by  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute.  Trajan  delivered  the  empire  from 
this  disgrace;  he  crossed  the  Danube,  and  after  a 
war  of  5  years  (a.  d.  101 — 106),  conquered  the 
country,  made  it  a  Roman  province,  and  colonized 
it  with  inhabitants  rrom  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
At  a  later  period  Dacia  was  invaded  by  the  Goths  ; 
and  as  Aurelian  considered  it  more  prudent  to  make 
the  Danube  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  he  re- 
signed Dacia  to  the  barUrians,  removed  the  Roman 
inhabitants  to  Moesia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Dacia 
(Aureliani)  to  that  part  of  the  province  along  the 
Danube  where  they  were  settled. 

Dactyli  (AdxTuAoi),  fabulous  beings  to  whom 
the  discovery  of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it  by 
means  of  file  was  ascribed.  Their  name  Dactyls, 
that  is.  Fingers,  is  accounted  for  in  various  ways  ; 
by  their  number  being  5  or  10,  or  by  the  fact  of 
their  serving  Rhea  just  as  the  ringers  serve  the 
hand,  or  by  the  story  of  their  having  lived  at  the 
fiMit  (iv  SaKTvkott)  of  mount  Ida.  Must  autho- 
rities describe  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia  as  the  origi- 
nal seat  of  the  Dactyls,  whence  they  are  usually 
called  Idaean  Dactyls.  In  Phrygia  they  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Rhea.  They  are 
sometimes  confounded  or  identified  with  the  Cu- 
retes,  Cory  ban  tes,  Cabiri,  and  Telchines.  This 
confusion  with  the  Cabiri  also  accounts  for  Samo- 
thrace  being  in  some  accounts  described  as  their 
residence.  Other  accounts  transfer  them  to  mount 
Ida  in  Crete,  of  which  island  they  are  said  to  have 
been  tbe  original  inhabitants.  Their  number  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  3 :  Celmit  (the  smelter), 
Dammamateiu  (tbe  hammer),  and  Acmon  (the 
anvil ).  Their  number  was  afterwards  increased  to 
3,  10  (5  male  and  5  female),  52  and  100. 

Dadaatana  (ij  Aatsurrdva:  Torbaleh  or  Ktsta- 
btg  ?),  a  fortress  on  the  borders  of  Bithynia  and 
<  i. iL.it i a,  where  the  emperor  Jovian  died  suddenly, 
a.  D.  364. 

Daedala  (to  AalSaXa),  a  city  in  Asia  Minor, 
upon  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  on  the  borders  of  Caria 
and  Lycia.  The  same  name  was  given  to  a  moun- 
tain overhanging  the  town. 

Daedal ob  (Acu'SaAos).  L  A  mythical  personage, 
under  whose  name  the  Greek  writers  personified 
the  earliest  development  of  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
architecture,  especially  among  the  Athenians  and 
Cretans.  Tbe  ancient  writers  generally  represent 
Daedalus  as  an  Athenian,  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Rrecbthldae.  Others  called  him  a  Cretan,  on 
account  of  the  long  time  he  lived  in  Crete.  lie  is 
■aid  to  have  been  the  son  of  Metion,  the  son  of 
Eupalamus,  tbe  son  of  Erechtheus.  Others  make 
aim  the  son  of  Eupalamus,  or  of  Palamaon.  His 
mother  is  called  Alctppe,  or  Iphinoe,  or  Phrasimcdc. 
He  devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  and  made  great 
improvements  in  the  art.  He  instructed  his  sister's 
son,  Calos,  Talus,  or  Perdix,  who  soon  came  to 
surptvu  hiin  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  Daedalus 
killed  him  through  envy.  [Pkrdix.]  Being 
to  death  by  the  Areopagus  for  this 
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murder,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  the  fame  of  his 
skill  obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Minos 
He  made  the  well-known  wooden  cow  for  Pasi 
phae;  and  when  Pasiphae  gave  birth  to  tho 
Minotaur,  Daedalus  constructed  the  labyrinth,  at 
Cnossus,  in  which  the  monster  was  kept.    For  his 
part  in  this  affair,  Daedalus  was  imprisoned  by 
Minos  ;  but  Pasiphae  released  him,  and,  as  Minos 
had  seized  all  the  ships  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  Dae- 
dalus procured  wings  for  himself  and  his  son  Icarus, 
and  fastened  them  on  with  wax.  Daedalus  himself 
flew  safe  over  the  Aegean,  but,  as  Icarus  flew  too 
near  the  sun,  the  wax  by  which  his  wings  were 
fastened  on  was  melted,  and  be  dropped  down  and 
was  drowned  in  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  was 
called  after  him  the  Icarian  sea.    Daedalus  Med  to 
Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by  Cocalus,  the  king 
of  the  Sicani.  When  Minos  heard  where  Daedalus 
had  taken  refuge,  he  sailed  with  a  great  fleet  to 
Sicily,  where  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
Cocalus  or  his  daughters.    According  to  some  ac- 
counts Daedalus  first  alighted  in  his  flight  from 
Crete  at  Cumae  in  Italy,  where  he  erected  a  temple 
to  Apollo,  in  which  he  dedicated  the  wings  with 
which  he  had  fled  from  Crete.  Several  other  work* 
of  art  were  attributed  to  Daedalus,  in  Greece,  Italy, 
Libya,  and  the  islands  of  tbe  Mediterranean.  They 
belong  to  the  period  when  art  began  to  be  deve- 
loped.   The  name  of  Daetlala  was  given  by  tbe 
Greeks  to  the  ancient  wooden  statues,  ornamented 
with  gilding  and  bright  colours  and  real  drapery, 
which  were  the  earliest  known  forms  of  the  images 
of  the  gods,  after  the  mere  blocks  of  wood  or  stone, 
which  were  at  first  used  for  symbols  of  them.  —  2. 
Of  Sicyon,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  son  and  disciple 
of  Patroclea,  flourished  B.  c.  400. 

Dihae  (Ado*),  a  great  Scythian  people,  who  led 
a  nomad  life  over  a  great  extent  of  country  on  the 
E.  of  the  Caspian,  in  Hyrcania  (which  still  bears  the 
name  of  Daghe*Uxn\,  on  the  banks  of  the  Margu*, 
the  Ozus,  and  even  the  Jaxartes.  Some  of  them 
served  as  cavalry  and  horse-archers  in  the  armies 
of  Darius  Codomannus,  Alexander,  and  Antiochus 
tbe  Great,  and  tbey  also  made  good  foot-soldiers. 

DaimachuB  (Aof/iaxor),  of  Plataeae,  was  sent 
by  Seleucus  as  ambassador  to  Sandrocottus,  king 
of  India,  about  B.C.  312,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
India,  which  is  lost- 

Dalmatia  or  Delmltia  (AaX^uxrla :  AaA/iaVqt, 
more  anciently  AaA/iarsifa,  Daltnata),  a  part  of  the 
country  along  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic  sea  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  Illyricum,  was 
separated  from  Liburnia  on  the  N.  by  the  Titius 
(Kerha),  and  from  Greek  Illyria  on  the  S.  by  the 
Drilo  (Drino),  and  extended  inland  to  the  Bebian 
mountains  and  the  Drinus,  thus  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  the  modern  Dalmatia.  The  capital  was 
Dalminium  or  Delmininm,  from  which  the  coun- 
try derived  its  name.  The  next  most  important 
town  was  SaLONA,  the  residence  of  Diocletian. 
The  Dalmatians  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people, 
and  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Romans.  In  b.  c 
119  their  country  was  overrun  by  L.  Metellus, 
who  assumed  in  consequence  the  surname  Dalma- 
tian, but  they  continued  independent  of  the  Ro» 
mans.  In  39  they  were  defeated  by  Asinius  Pollio, 
of  whose  Dalmatian  triumpkus  Horace  speaks 
(Cam.  Ft.  1.  16)  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  23 
that  they  were  finally  subdued  by  Statilius  Tau- 
rus. They  took  part  in  the  great  Pamionian  re* 
volt  under  their  leader  Bato,  but  after  a  3  years' 
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war  were  again  redaced  to  subjection  by  Tiberius, 
a.  ft.  9. 

Dalmatius.  [Dklmatius.] 

Dalmlnlom.  [Dalmatia.] 

Damagetus  (Aaful-ywroi),  king  of  Ialysos  in 
Rhodes,  married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic 
oracle,  the  daughter  of  Aristomenes  of  Messene, 
and  from  this  marriage  sprang  the  family  of  the 
Diagoridae,  who  were  celebrated  for  their  victories 
at  Olyrapia.  f  Arirtomxnss.] 

Dam&lij  or  Boos  (ActpoAtr,  ^  Bow),  a  small 
place  in  Bithynia,  on  the  shore  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
porus, N.  of  Chalcedon  ;  celebrated  by  tradition  as 
the  landing-place  of  Io,  the  memory  of  whose  pas- 
sage was  preserved  by  a  bronze  cow  Bet  up  here 
by  the  Chalcedonians.' 

Damaratus.  [Dkmaratus.] 

Damascius  (Acvufoiriof),  the  Syrian,  of  Da- 
mascus, whence  he  derived  his  name,  the  last  of 
the  renowned  teachers  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philo- 
sophy at  Athens,  was  born  about  a.  d.  480.  He 
first  studied  at  Alexandria  and  afterwards  at 
Athens,  under  Marinus  and  Zenodotus,  whom  he 
succeeded.  When  Justinian  closed  the  heathen 
schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens  in  629,  Damascius 
emigrated  to  Ring  Choaroes  of  Persia.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  the  W.,  since  Chosroe's  had  sti- 
pulated in  a  treaty  that  the  heathen  adherents  of 
the  Platonic  Philosophy  should  be  tolerated  by  the 
Bytantine  emperor.  The  only  work  of  Damascius 
which  has  been  printed,  is  entitled  **  Doubts  and 
Solutions  of  the  first  Principles,*'  edited  by  Kopp, 
Francof.  1828,  8vo. 

Damascus  (if  Acmxunros:  AafuurKtir6t :  Da- 
makiz,  Damascus,  EsASkar* ),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  the  world,  mentioned  as  existing 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  15),  stood  in 
the  district  afterwards  called  Coelc-Syria,  upon 
both  banks  of  the  river  Chrysorrhoas  or  Bard  in  es 
(linrada),  the  waters  of  which,  drawn  off  by 
canals  and  aqueducts,  fertilised  the  plain  around 
the  city.  This  plain  is  open  on  the  S.  and  E.,  and 
sheltered  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  an  offshoot  of  the 
Antilibanus  ;  it*  fruits  were  celebrated  in  ancient, 
as  in  modern  times ;  and  altogether  the  situation 
of  the  city  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  globe.  In 
the  earliest  times,  except  during  the  short  period 
for  which  David  subjected  it  to  the  Hebrew  mon- 
archy, Damascus  was  the  seat  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  was 
subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  and  passed  successively 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Babylonians,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  Romans, 
the  last  of  whom  obtained  possession  of  it  after 
the  conquest  of  Tigranes,  and  assigned  it  to  the 
province  of  Syria.  It  flourished  greatly  under  the 
emperors,  and  is  called  by  Julian  (EpisL  24)  44  the 
Eye  of  all  the  East.**  Diocletian  established  in  M 
a  great  factory  for  arms ;  and  hence  the  origin  of 
the  fame  of  Damascus  blades.  Its  position  on  one 
of  the  high  roads  from  Lower  to  Upper  Asia  gave 
it  a  considerable  trade.  The  surrounding  district 
wa*  called  Aafuuricnrfi. 

Lamasippus,  L.  Junius  Brutus.  [Brutus, 
No.  10.] 

Damasippus,  Liclnlus.  L  A  Roman  senator, 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Pompeiaiis  in  Africa,  and 
polished  b.c.  47.-2.  A  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
who  mentions  him  as  a  lover  of  statues,  and  speaks 
of  purchasing  a  garden  from  Damasippus.  He  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  Damasippus  ridi- 


culed by  Horace.  (Sat.  iL  8.  16,  64.)  It  appears 
from  Horace  that  Damasippus  had  become  liank- 
rupt,  in  consequence  of  whicn  he  intended  to  pat  an 
end  to  himself;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the 
Stoic  Stertiniua,  and  then  turned  Stoic  himself,  or 
at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his  long  beard.  — 
The  Damasippus  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (Sat  viii. 
147,  151,  167)  is  a  fictitious  name,  under  which 
the  satirist  ridiculed  some  noble  lover  of  horse*. 

DejIUtltM  (Aa^danis\  of  Sigfium,  a  Greek  his- 
torian, and  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus  and  Hel- 
1  an  leu*  of  Lesbos :  his  works  are  lost. 

Damia.  [Auxksia.] 

Damnfinli.   1.  Or  Dumnonii  or  Dumnunii.  s 

powerful  people  in  the  S.W.  of  Britain,  inhabiting 
Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  the  W.  part  of  So»«r- 
telshire,  from  whom  was  called  the  promontory 
Damnonium,  also  Ocrxnum  (C.  Lizard)  in  Corn- 
wall.—8.  Or  TWwmH  a  people  in  N.  Britain, 
inhabiting  part*  of  Perth,  ArgyU,  Stirling,  and 
Lhtb  m  a  rto  rt-ih  irrs . 

Damo  (Aom»),  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  to  whom  Pythagoras  entrusted  his  writings, 
and  forbad  her  to  give  them  to  any  one.  This 
command  she  strictly  observed,  although  she  was 
in  extreme  poverty,  and  received  many  request* 
to  sell  them. 

Damocles  (Ao/ioicXiir),  a  Syracnsan,  one  of  the 
companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Dionysius. 
Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felicity  of 
Dionysius  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power,  the 
tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happiness  really 
was,  and  placed  him  at  a  magnificent  banquet,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a  naked  sword  sus- 
pended over  his  head  by  a  single  horse-hair — a 
sight  which  quickly  dispelled  all  his  visions  of 
happiness.  The  story  is  alluded  to  by  Horace. 
(Carm.  HI  1. 17.) 

Damon  (A  *>«»•).  1.  Of  Athens,  a  celebrated 
musician  and  sophist  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lampras 
and  Agathocles,  and  the  teacher  of  Pericles,  with 
whom  be  lived  on  the  roost  intimate  terms.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  taught  Socrates,  but  this  state- 
ment is  more  doubtful.  In  his  old  age  he  was  I  va- 
nished from  Athens,  probably  on  account  of  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  politics.— 2.  A  Pythagorean, 
and  friend  of  Phintias  (not  Pythias).  When  the 
latter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a  plot  against 
Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  asked  leave  of  the 
tyrant  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  hi* 
domestic  affairs,  promising  to  find  a  friend  who 
would  be  pledge  for  his  appearance  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  his  punishment.  To  the  surprise  of 
Dionysius,  Damon  unhesitatingly  offered  hinwlf 
to  be  put  to  death  instead  of  his  friend,  should  he 
fail  to  return.  Phintias  arrived  just  in  time  to 
redeem  Damon,  and  Dionysius  was  so  struck  with 
this  instance  of  firm  friendship  on  both  sides,  that 
he  pardoned  the  criminal,  and  entreated  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  third  into  their  bond  of  brotherhood. 

DamSxenus  (Aafi6£tvoi),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly  of  the 
middle. 

Dana  (AdVa).  a  great  city  of  Cnppadoda  (Xen. 
A  nab.  i.  2.  §  20),  probably  the  same  as  the  later 

TVANA. 

Danae  (Aavdrj),  daughter  of  Acrisius  and  mother 

of  Perseus.  [Acrisius.]  An  Italian  legend  re- 
lated that  Danae  came  to  Italy,  built  the  town  of 
Ardea,  and  married  Pilumnus,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Daunus,  the  ancestor  of  Tonus. 
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Danai.  [Dan  a  us.] 

D&naldes  (Aavattit),  the  60  daughters  of  Da- 
taus.    I  Dana  us.  1 

Danala  (t&  AaVaAa),  a  city  in  the  territory  of 
the  Trocini,  in  the  N.  E.  of  Galatia,  notable  in  the 
history  of  the  Mithridatic  War  as  the  place  where 
Lucullus  resigned  the  command  to  Pompey. 

Danapris.  [Borysthbnbs.] 

Danastris.  [Tvras.] 

DSnaus  (Aava6i),Bon  of  Bel  us  and  twin-brother 
of  Aegyptus.  Belus  bad  assigned  Libya  to  Da- 
naiis,  bat  the  latter,  fearing  his  brother  and  his 
brother'*  tons,  fled  with  his  50  daughters  to  Argos. 
Hen*  he  was  elected  king  by  the  Argives  in  place 
of  Gelanor,  the  reigning  monarch.  The  story  of 
the  murder  of  the  50  sons  of  Aegyptus  by  the  50 
daughters  of  Danatls  (the  Danaidea)  is  given  under 
A ku virus.  There  was  one  exception  to  the  mur- 
derous deed.  The  life  of  Lynceus  was  spared  by 
his  wife  Hypermnestra  ;  and  according  to  the 
common  tradition  he  afterwards  avenged  the  death 
of  his  brothers  by  killing  his  father-in-law,  Danaiis. 
According  to  the  poets  the  Danaides  were  punished 
in  Hades  by  being  compelled  everlastingly  to 
pour  water  into  a  sieve  (inane  lympkae  dolium /undo 
j<- <-unt is  two,  Hoi.  Carm.  Hi.  11.  26). —  From 
Danaus  the  Argives  were  called  Danai,  which 
name,  like  that  of  the  Argives,  was  often  applied 
by  the  poets  to  the  collective  Greeks. 

Danublus  (Danube,  in  Germ.  Donau),  also 
Danuvius  on  coins  and  inscriptions,  called  Istbr 
i'\<npos)  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
Europe,  rises  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  after  flowing 
1770  miles  falls  into  the  Black  sea.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Kesiod,  but  the  Greeks  knew  very  little 
about  it.  According  to  Herodotus  it  rises  at  the 
city  Pyrene  among  the  Celts  and  flows  through 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  Romans  first  obtained 
some  accurate  information  concerning  the  river  at 
the  commencement  of  the  empire.  Tiberius  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Vindclicians,  visited  the 
sources  of  the  Danube,  which,  according  to  Ta- 
citus rises  in  M.  Abnoba.  The  Danube  formed 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  empire,  with  the  exception 
of  the  time  that  DaciA  was  a  Roman  province. 
In  the  Roman  period  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
from  its  source  as  far  as  Vienna  was  called  Danu- 
biua,  while  the  lower  part  to  it*  entrance  in  the 
Biack  Sea  was  named  Ister. 

Daorai  or  DaorizL,  a  tribe  in  Dalmatia. 
Daphnae  Peluslae  (AeLpvai  ai  Yl*\ov<juu  •  Saf 
sku),  a  border  fortress  of  Lower  Egypt  against 
Arabia  and  Syria,  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Nile,  16  Roman  miles  S.W.  of  Pelusium.  Many 
Jews  settled  here  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Babylonians. 

Daphne  (Acbpn-).  1.  Daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Ladon  in  Arcadia,  by  Ge  (the  earth),  or  of 
the  river-god  Peneus  in  Thessaly.  She  was  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  was  loved  by  Apollo  and 
Leucippus,  son  of  Oenomaua,  but  she  rejected  both 
their  suits.  In  order  to  win  her,  Leucippus  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  maiden,  but  Apollo's  jealousy 
caus-d  his  discovery  and  he  was  killed  by  the  com- 
panions of  Daphne.  Apollo  now  pursued  Daphne, 
and  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  overtaken  by 
him,  she  prayed  for  aid,  and  was  metamorphorsed 
into  a  laurel-tree  (&d<f>vy),  which  became  in  con- 
sequence the  favmrite  tree  of  Apollo.*-— 2.  Daughter 
of  Tireaiaa,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Mant<j. 
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Daphne*  (Ad<pvrj).  1.  (Beit-el- A/om,  or Dabyla  ?), 
a  beautiful  spot,  5  miles  S.  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  to 
which  it  formed  a  sort  of  park  or  pleasure  garden. 
Here  was  a  grove  of  laurels  and  cypresses,  80  sta- 
dia in  circuit,  watered  by  fresh  springs  and  con- 
secrated by  Seleucus  Nicator  to  Apollo,  to  whom 
also  a  magnificent  temple  was  built  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  adorned  with  a  splendid  statue  of 
the  god  by  Bryaxis.  To  this  temple  were  attached 
periodical  games  and  the  privilege  of  asylum. 
Daphne  was  a  royal  residence  of  the  Seleucidae 
and  of  the  later  Roman  emperors,  and  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  people  of  Antioch,  who*  however,  car- 
ried the  pleasures  they  enjoyed  here  so  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  that  the  phrase  Daph- 
nici  mores  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  was  from 
this  place  that  Antioch  received  its  distinguishing 
name,  'A.  M  Ad^rrjr.  —  2.  A  place  in  Upper 
Galilee  on  the  lake  Semechonitis. 

Daphnis  (Ao^fj),  a  Sicilian  hero,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  is  ascribed.  He  was 
the  son  of  Hermes  by  a  nymph.  His  mother 
placed  him  when  an  infant  in  a  charming  valley  in 
a  laurel  grove,  from  which  he  received  his  name 
of  Daphnis.  He  was  brought  up  by  nymphs  ;  was 
taught  by  Pan  to  play  on  the  flute  ;  he  became  a 
shepherd,  and  tended  his  flocks  on  Mt.  Aetna 
winter  and  summer.  A  Naiad  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  made  him  swear  that  he  would  never 
love  any  other  maiden,  threatening  him  with 
blindness  if  he  broke  his  oath.  For  a  time  the 
handsome  shepherd  resisted  the  numerous  tempta- 
tions to  which  be  was  exposed,  but  at  last  he  forgot 
himself,  having  been  made  intoxicated  by  a  princess. 
The  Naiad  accordingly  punished  him  with  blind- 
ness, or,  as  others  relate,  changed  him  into  a  stone. 
Previous  to  this  time  he  had  composed  bucolic 
poetry,  and  with  it  delighted  Artemis  during  the 
chase.  After  having  become  blind,  he  invoked  his 
father  to  help  him.  The  god  accordingly  raised 
him  up  to  heaven,  and  caused  a  well  to  gush  forth 
on  the  spot  where  this  happened.  The  well  bore 
the  name  of  Daphnis,  and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offered 
an  annual  sacrifice, 

Daphnus  (Ao$?ovt  -ovvros :  Acuprovcios),  a 
town  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  on  the  coast,  in  earlier 
times  belonging  to  Phocis. 

Daradax  (Aapa8a£:  Abu-Ghalgal1\  a  river  of 
Upper  Syria,  flowing  into  the  Euphrates,  30  para- 
sangs  from  the  R.  Chalos,  and  15  from  Thapsacus. 

Dardani  (Adpicwoi),  a  people  in  Upper  Moesia, 
who  also  occupied  part  of  Illyricum,  and  extended 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia. 

Dardania  (AapiWa),  a  district  of  the  Troad, 
lying  along  the  Hellespont,  S.  W.  of  Abydos,  and 
adjacent  on  the  land  side  to  the  territories  of  Ilium 
and  Scepsis.  Its  people  (AdpoWoi)  appear  in  the 
Trojan  War,  under  Aeneas,  in  close  alliance  with 
the  Trojans,  with  whose  name  theirs  is  often  inter* 
changed,  especially  by  the  Roman  poets.  [Dar- 
danur.] 

Da.rd5.nus  (AipWor),  ton  of  Zeus  and  Electra. 
His  native  place  in  the  various  traditions  is  Ar- 
cadia, Crete,  Troaa,  or  Italy.  Dardanus  is  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Trojans,  and  through 
them  of  the  Romans.  The  Greek  traditions 
usually  made  him  a  king  in  Arcadia.  He  first 
emigrated  to  Samothrace,  and  afterwards  passed 
over  to  Asia,  where  he  received  a  tract  of  land 
from  king  Teucer,  on  which  he  built  the  town  of 
Dardania,  He  married  Batea,  daughter  of  Teucer, 
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or  Ari&be  of  Crete,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Erichthonius.  His  grandson  was  Tros,  who  re- 
moved to  Troy  the  Palladium,  which  had  belonged 
to  his  grandfather.  According  to  the  Italian  tra- 
ditions, Dardanus  was  the  son  of  Cory  thus,  an 
Etruscan  prince  of  Corythus  (Cortona),  or  of  Zeus 
by  the  wife  of  Corythus ;  and,  as  in  the  Greek 
tradition,  he  afterwards  emigrated  to  Phrygia. 

Dardanus  (?)  AdpSaros:  Aap8ap«iss),  also,  •am 
and  -inm,  a  Greek  city  in  the  Troad  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, near  the  Prom.  Dardanis  or  Dardanium 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rhodius,  12  Roman 
miles  from  Ilium,  and  9  (or  70  stadia)  from  Abydua. 
It  was  built  by  Aeolian  colonists,  at  some  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Dardania  (Ao^a- 
viri)9  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (77.  ii.  116) 
«w  founded  by  Dardanus  before  the  building  of 
Ilium.  The  Romans,  after  the  war  with  Antiochus 
the  Great,  made  Dardanus  and  Ilium  free  cities,  as 
an  act  of  filial  piety.  The  peace  between  Sulla  and 
Mithridates  was  made  here,  a.  c  84.  From  Dar- 
danus arose  the  name  of  the  Castles  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, after  which  the  Hellespont  is  now  called. 

DarSa  (Adfijj),  a  priest  of  Hephaestus  at  Troy, 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (v.  9),  to  whom  was  ascribed 
in  antiquity  an  Iliad,  which  was  believed  to  be 
more  ancient  than  the  Homeric  poems.  This  work, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  composition  of  a  sophist, 
is  lost  ;  but  there  is  extant  a  Latin  work  in  prose 
in  44  chapters,  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  bearing 
the  title  Daretis  Phtygii  de  Excidio  Trojae  Hit- 
ton'a,  and  purporting  to  be  a  translation  of  the  work 
of  Dares  by  Cornelius  Ncpos.  But  the  Latin 
work  is  evidently  of  much  later  origin  ;  it  is  the 
production  of  a  person  of  little  education  and  of 
bad  taste  ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  written  even  as  late  as  the  12th  century.  It 
is  usually  printed  with  Dictys  Cretensis:  the  best 
edition  is  by  Dederich,  Bonn,  1837,  8vo. 

Darlui  (AafHtoi).  I.  King  of  Persia,  B.  c  521 
—485,  was  the  son  of  Hystaapes,  satrap  of  the 
province  of  Persis,  and  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Achaemenidae.  He  was  one  of  the  7  Persian 
chiefs  who  destroyed  the  usurper  Smkrdis.  The 
7  chiefs  agreed  that  the  one  of  them  whose  horse 
neighed  first  at  an  appointed  time  and  place, 
should  become  king ;  and  as  the  hone  of  Darius 
neighed  first,  he  was  declared  king.  He  married 
Atossa  and  Artystone,  the  2  daughters  of  Cyrus, 
and  Parmys,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus's  son  Smerdis, 
and  Phaedime,  the  daughter  of  Otancs,  one  of  the 
7  chiefs.  He  then  began  to  set  in  order  the  affairs 
of  his  vast  empire,  which  he  divided  into  20  sa- 
trapies, assigning  to  each  its  amount  of  tribute. 
Persis  proper  was  exempted  from  all  taxes,  except 
thos»j  which  it  had  formerly  been  used  to  pay.  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  Darius  that  the  consolidation  of 
the  empire  was  effected,  for  Cyrus  and  Cam  by  sea 
had  been  engaged  in  continual  wars.  —  A  few  years 
after  his  accession  the  Babylonians  revolted,  but 
after  a  siege  of  20  months,  Babylon  waa  taken  by 
a  stratagem  of  Zopyrus,  about  51b'.  The  re- 
duction of  Babylon  waa  followed  by  the  invasion 
of  Scythia  (about  508).  Darius  crossed  the  Da- 
nube, and  inarched  far  into  the  interior  of  modern 
Russia  ;  but  after  losing  a  large  number  of  men  by 
famine,  and  being  unable  to  meet  with  the  enemy,  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat  On  his  return  to  Asia,  he 
sent  part  of  his  forces,  under  Megabazus,  to  subdue 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  which  thus  became  subject 
to  the  Persian  empire.    The  most  important  event 


in  the  reign  of  Darius  was  the  commencement  of 
the  great  war  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks 
The  history  of  this  war  belongs  to  the  biographies 
of  other  men.  In  501  the  Ionian  Greeks  revolted  ; 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  who  burnt 
Sardis,  and  thus  provoked  the  hostility  of  Darius. 
[Ariktagoras  ;  HiSTiAKi/8.]  In  492  Manlo- 
niua  was  sent  with  a  large  army  to  invade  Greece, 
j  but  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  fleet  off  Ml  Ath<«. 
and  the  Thracians  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  nil 
land  forcea.  [Mardomcs.]  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence, recalled,  and  Datis  and  Anaph  ernes  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  invading  army. 
They  took  Eretria  in  Euboea,  and  landed  in  Attica, 
but  were  defeated  at  Marathon  by  the  Athenians 
under  the  command  of  Miltiades.  [Miltiadea.] 
Darius  now  resolved  to  call  out  the  whole  force  of 
hia  empire  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  Greece ; 
but,  after  3  years  of  preparation,  his  attention  was 
called  off  by  the  rebellion  of  Egypt  He  died  in 
485,  leaving  the  execution  of  his  plans  to  his  son 
Xerxkr.— 11.  King  of  Persia,  424 — 105,  named 
Ochnj  (*Ox°0  before  hia  accession,  and  then  sur- 
named  Nothus  (No4ot),  or  the  Bastard,  from  his 
being  one  of  the  bastard  sons  of  Artaxerzes  1. 
Darius  obtained  the  crown  by  putting  to  death  his 
brother  Sogdianus,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes  1 1. 
He  married  Parysatis,  daughter  of  Xerxes  I-,  by 
whom  he  had  2  sons,  Artaxerxcs  II.,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  Darius  was 
governed  by  eunuchs,  and  the  weakness  of  his  go- 
vernment was  shown  by  repeated  insurrections  of 
his  satraps.  In  414  the  Persians  were  expelled 
from  Egypt  by  Amyrtacua,  who  reigned  there  t> 
years,  and  at  whose  death  (408)  Darius  waa  obliged 
to  recogniae  his  son  Pausiris  as  his  successor. — — ILL 
Last  king  of  Persia,  336 — 331,  named  Codoman 
nus  before  his  accession,  was  the  son  of  Ar&amea 
and  Siaygambia,  and  a  descendant  of  Darius  II 
He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagoaa,  after  the 
murder  of  Arskb.  The  history  of  his  conquest 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  his  death,  is  given 
in  the  life  of  Alexander. 

Dascon  (Awnrw :  Aacrtctiriot),  a  fortress  near 
Syracuse,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name. 

Dascyllum  (AaffuvXiov  or  -f tov :  AatncvAinrf : 
Diaskiliy,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Propoutia, 
near  a  bike  called  Dascylltis. 

Dasea  (Acurco,  also  baoicu :  AcurtdVijj),  a  small 
town  in  Arcadia  near  Megalopolis. 

Dassaretli  or  Dassaritae,  Dassaretae  (Aaaaa- 
P^tmm,  Aa<r<raptTau\  a  people  iu  Greek  Illyria  on 
the  borders  of  Macedonia:  their  chief  town  wast 
Lychnidua  (Avx'tftor)  on  a  hill,  on  the  N.  aide 
of  the  lake  Lychnitis,  which  was  so  called  after 
the  town. 

Datames  (Aard^Tjs),  a  distinguished  Persian 
genera],  a  Carian  by  birth,  son  of  Camisaares  by  a 
Scythian  mother.  He  succeeded  his  father  aa 
satrap  of  Cilicia,  under  Artaxerzes  II.  (Mneinon), 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  machinations  of  hia 
enemies  at  the  Persian  court,  he  threw  off  hia 
allegiance  to  the  king,  and  made  common  causa 
with  the  other  satraps  who  hod  revolted  from 
Persia.  He  defeated  the  generals  who  were  sent 
against  him,  but  was  assassinated  by  Mithridatea* 
son  of  Ariobarzanes,  about  B.  c.  362.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  who  has  written  his  life,  calls  him  tha 
bravest  and  ntost  able  of  all  barbarian  generaLv 
except  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal. 
!     Datii  (Aar.i),  a  Mede,  commanded,  along  with 
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DATUM. 

Artaphernes,  the  Persian  army  of  Darius,  which 
wm  defeated  at  Marathon,  B.  c  490. 

Datum  or  Dates  (Aatw,  Aaroj  •  sVmpos),  a 
Thracian  town  on  the  Strymonic  gulf,  subject  to 
Macedonia,  with  gold  mines  in  Mt.  Pangaeus  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whence  came  the  proverb  a-  Datum 
of  jrood  things." 

Daulis  or  Daulia  (  AavXls  -ftor,  AavXta :  Aou- 
Aicrfs,  AovAioi),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis  on  the 
road  from  Chaeronca  and  Orchomenus  to  Delphi, 
situated  on  a  lofty  hill:  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  residence  of  the  Thracian  king  Tbrbus,  and 
a*  the  scene  of  the  tragic  story  of  Philomela  and 
P  roc  nr.  Hence  Dauliaa  (Am/Aids)  is  the  sur- 
name both  of  Procne  and  Philomela. 

Daunla.  [Apulia.] 

Daunus  (Awfot).  I.  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  bro- 
ther of  Iapyx  and  Peuretius.  The  3  brothers 
crossed  over  from  lllyria,  and  settled  in  Apulia, 
which  was  divided  into  3  ports,  and  named  after 
them.  The  poets  sometimes  gave  the  name  of 
Dannia  to  the  whole  of  Apulia :  Horace  (Carm. 

1.  22. 14)  uses  the  adjective  Daunias  (sc.  terra). ~ 

2.  Son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danag,  wife  of  Venilia, 
and  ancestor  of  Turnus. 

Decebalus  (A*k*€oXoi),  a  celebrated  king  of 
the  Dacians  during  the  reigns  of  Domitian  and 
Trajan.  For  4  years  (a.  d.  86 — 90)  he  carried  on 
war  against  the  Romans  with  such  success,  that 
Domitian  was  at  length  glad  to  conclude  peace  with 
him  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  Trajan 
refused  to  continue  this  disgraceful  payment,  and 
renewed  the  war.  He  defeated  the  Dacians,  and 
compelled  Decebalus  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  (101 — 103).  But  in  104  the  war  broke 
out  again  ;  Decebalus  was  again  defeated,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life ;  and  Dacia  became  a  Ro- 
man province,  106. 

Decelea  or  -I»  (Anc4\tta:  At«t\*is:  Biala- 
Ctiarro),  a  demos  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Hippothoontis,  lay  N.W.  of  Athens,  on  the  borders 
of  Boeotia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cephissua.  In 
the  19th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.c. 
4 1 3),  the  Peloponnesians  under  Agis  seized  and  for- 
tified Decelea,  and  thereby  annoyed  the  Athenians 
in  many  ways  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Decent! us  Magnus,  brother  or  cousin  of  Mag- 
nentius,  by  whom  he  was  created  Caesar,  A.  n.  351. 
After  the  death  of  Maombntios,  he  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life,  353. 

Decetia  (Dtnzt),  a  city  of  the  Aedui,  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  on  an  island  in  the  Liger  (Loire). 

Deflates,  a  Ligurian  people  on  the  coast  and 
about  the  sources  of  the  Druentia  (Durance). 
Their  chief  city,  Deciatum  (Acsriirrer),  lay  between 
Nitnea  and  Antipolis. 

Decldlus  Saxa.   [Sax a.] 

P.  Decius  Mua,  plebeians.  1.  Consul  a  c.  340 
with  T.  Manlius  Torquntus  in  the  great  Latin  war. 
Each  of  the  consuls  had  a  vision  in  the  night  be- 
fore fighting  with  the  Latins,  announcing  that  the 
general  of  one  side  and  the  army  of  the  other  were 
devoted  to  death.  The  consuls  thereupon  agreed 
that  the  one  whose  wing  first  began  to  waver 
should  devote  himself  and  the  army  of  the  enemy 
to  destruction.  Decins  commanded  the  left  wing, 
which  began  to  give  way,  whereupon  he  devoted 
himself  and  the  army  of  the  enemy  to  destruction, 
according  to  the  formula  prescribed  by  the  pontifex 
maximos,  then  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  slain,  leaving  the  victory  to  the 
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Roman*, — 9.  Son  of  the  preceding,  4  times  consul, 
312,  308,  297,  and  295.  In  his  4th  consulship 
he  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Sen 
tinum,  where  he  was  opposed  to  the  Gauls,  and 
when  his  troops  began  to  give  way,  he  imitated 
the  example  of  his  father,  devoted  himself  and  th* 
enemy  to  destruction,  and  fell  as  a  sacrifice  for  his 
nation.  —  8.  Son  of  No.  2,  consul  279,  in  the  war 
against  Pyrrhus.  According  to  some  he  sacrificed 
himself  in  battle  like  his  father  and  grandfather, 
but  this  is  not  true,  for  he  survived  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus. 

Declua,  Roman  emperor,  a.  n.  249 — 251,  whose 
full  name  was  C.  Masstus  Quintits  Trajaki's 
Dbciur,  was  born  at  Buhalia  in  Pannonia.  He 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  Philippus  in  249  to  re- 
store subordination  in  the  army  of  Mocsia,  but  the 
troops  compelled  him  to  accept  the  purple  under 
threats  of  death.  Decius  still  assured  Philippus  of 
his  fidelity;  but  the  latter  not  trusting  these  pro- 
fessions, hastened  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field, 
was  defeated  near  Verona,  and  slain.  The  short 
reign  of  Decius  was  chiefly  occupied  in  warring 
against  the  Gotbs.  He  fell  in  battle  against  the 
Goths  together  with  bis  son  in  251.  In  his  reign 
the  Christians  were  persecuted  with  great  severity. 
Decimates  Agrl  [Agri  Dkcumatbs.] 
Delanira  (Aij«tv«ipo),  daughter  of  Althaea  by 
either  Oeneus,  or  Dionysus,  or  Dexamenus,  and 
sister  of  Meleager.  Achelous  and  Hercules  both 
loved  Detanira,  and  fought  for  the  possession  of 
her.  Hercules  was  victorious,  and  she  became  his 
wife.  She  was  the  unwilling  cause  of  her  hus- 
band's death  by  presenting  him  with  the  poisoned 
robe,  which  the  centaur  Nessus  gave  her.  In  despaii 
she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  For  details  ses 
Hxrculxs, 

Deldamla  (AitSdufia).  1.  Daughter  of  Lyco- 
medes  in  the  island  of  Scyrus.  When  Achilles 
was  concealed  there  in  maidens  attire,  she  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Ncoptnlemus.  — 
2.  Wife  of  Pirithoua,  commonly  called  Hippona* 
mia.  — 8.  Sister  of  Pyrrhus,  married  Demetrius 
Polioreetes. 

Deloces  (AijZoW ),  first  king  of  Media,  after  the 
Medes  had  thrown  off  the  supremacy  of  the  Assy- 
rian*, was  the  son  of  Phraortes,  and  reigned  B.  c 
709—656.  He  built  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  which 
he  made  the  royal  residence.  His  administration 
of  justice  was  severe,  and  he  kept  a  hody  of  spies 
and  informers  throughout  the  whole  country.  Ha 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Phraortks. 

Delon  (ATftwf),  son  of  Aeolus  and  En  arete,  king 
in  Phocis,  husband  of  Diomede,  and  father  of 
Asteropia,  Aenetus,  Actor,  Phylacua,  and  Ce- 
phalus. 

D€I6n§  (Aiftwm),  mother  of  Miletus,  who  is 
hence  called  Deionidea.   (Ov.  Met.  ix.  442.) 

Dei5tirus  (ArfioWapot).  1.  Tetrarch  of  Galntia, 
adhered  firmly  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  in 
Asia  against  Mitbridates,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
senate  with  the  title  of  king,  nnd  the  addition  of 
Armenia  Minor  to  his  dominions.  In  the  civil 
war  he  sided  with  Pompey,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  B.C.  48.  In  47  he  applied 
to  Domitius  Calvinus,  Caesar's  legate  in  Asia,  tor 
aid  against  Pbamaces,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Armenia  Minor.  When  Caesar,  in  the  same  year, 
camo  into  Asia  from  Egypt,  Deiotarus  received 
him  with  submission,  and  endeavoured  to  exctuw 
the  aid  he  had  given  to  Pompry.   Caesar  deprived 
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him  of  part  of  his  dominion*,  but  allowed  him  to 
retain  his  regal  title.  Two  jean  afterwards  (45) 
his  grandson  Castor  accused  him  of  having  formed  a 
design  against  Caesar's  life,  when  he  received  Caesar 
m  Galatia.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero  before 
Caesar,  in  the  house  of  the  latter  at  Rome,  in  the 
speech  (pro  Itrgt  Deiatctm)  still  extant  The 
result  of  the  trial  is  not  known.  After  Caesar's 
death  he  obtained  from  Antony  the  restitution  of 
hi*  dominions  by  paying  Fulvia  a  large  sum  of 
money.  In  42,  be  joined  the  party  of  Brutus  ami 
Cassius,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  at  a  great 
age.  — 2.  Son  and  successor  of  the  above.  In  the 
war  between  Antony  and  Octavian  he  took  part 
with  the  former,  but  went  over  from  him  to  the 
enemv  in  the  battle  of  Actions,  SI. 

DeTphobS  (Aij«pe*n),  the  Sibyl  at  Cumae, 
daughter  of  Glaucus.  [Sibylla.] 

Delphobut  (Aijtoofet),  a  son  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, and  next  to  Hector,  the  bravest  among  the 
Trojans.  He  always  supported  Paris  in  his  refusal 
to  deliver  up  Helen  to  the  Trojans ;  and  he  married 
her  after  the  death  of  Paris.  Accordingly,  on  the 
fall  of  Troy,  the  vengeance  of  the  Greeks  was 
chiefly  directed  against  him.  His  house  was  one 
of  the  first  committed  to  the  flames,  and  he  was 
slain  and  fearfully  mangled  by  Menelans.  In  this 
dreadful  condition  he  was  found  in  the  lower  world 
by  Aeneas,  who  erected  a  monument  to  him  on 
cape  Rhoeteum, 

Deiphontes  (ArtT<p6ynii\  son  of  Antimachus, 
and  husband  of  Hyrnetho,  the  daughter  of  Teme- 
nns  the  Hcraclid,  became  king  of  Argos,  after 
Temenus  had  been  murdered  by  his  own  sons. 
Pausanias  (ii.  1 9)  gives  a  different  account. 

Dellum  (AtJaio*  :  Dkilesn)%  a  town  on  the  coast 
of  Boeotia,  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  near  the 
Attic  frontier,  named  after  a  temple  of  Apollo  si- 
milar to  that  at  Delos.  The  Athenians  used  it  as 
a  fortress  in  the  early  part  of  the  Peluponnesian 
War,  and  in  u.  c  424  they  were  defeated  here  by 
the  Boeotians. 

Delias  and  Delia  (A*,Xior,  AijXfa),  surnames 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis  respectively,  from  the  island 
of  Delos. 

DelUua,  Q.,  a  Roman  eques,  who  frequently 
changed  sides  in  the  civil  wars.  In  B.  c.  44  he 
joined  Dolabella  in  Asia,  afterwards  went  over  to 
<  'assius,  and  then  united  himself  to  M.  Antony. 
He  deserted  to  Octavian  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Actium,  31.  He  appears  to  have  become  a 
personal  friend  of  Octavian  and  Maecenas,  and  is 
therefor*?  addressed  by  Horace  in  one  of  his  Odes  (ii. 
3).  He  wrote  a  history  of  Antony's  war  against 
the  Parthians,  in  which  he  had  himself  fought 

Del  in  alius  or  Dalmatlui.  1.  Son  of  Constan- 
ts us  Chlorus  and  his  second  wife  Theodora.  From 
bis  half-brother,  Constantine  the  Great,  he  received 
the  title  of  censor:  he  died  before  a.  d.  335.  —  2. 
Son  of  the  preceding,  was  created  Caesar  by  Constan- 
tine the  Great  335  ;  and,  upon  the  division  of  the 
empire,  received  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia,  as 
hi*  portion.  He  was  put  to  death  in  337  on  the 
death  of  Constantine. 

Delot  or  Dolus  (ij  AtjXoi  :  A^Xiot :  Beta,  iMli, 
ZWi,  or  Sdi/li,  Ru.),  the  smallest  of  the  islands 
called  Cyclades,  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  lay  in  the 
strait  between  Rhenea  and  Myconue.  It  was  also 
called,  in  earlier  times,  Asteiia,  Ortygia,  and  Chla- 
mydia. According  to  a  legend,  founded  perhaps 
oo  some  tradition  of  iu  late  volcanic  origin,  it  was 


called  out  of  the  deep  by  the  trident  of  Poseidon, 
but  was  a  floating  island  until  Zeus  fastened  it  by 
adamantine  chains  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  that 
it  might  be  a  secure  resting-place  to  Leto,  (or  the 
birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Apollo  afterwards 
obtained  possession  of  Delos,  by  giving  Calauria  to 
Poseidon  in  exchange  for  it ;  and  it  became  the 
most  holy  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Such  is 
the  mythical  story :  we  learn  from  history  that 
Delos  was  peopled  by  the  Ionian s,  for  whom  it  was 
the  chief  centre  of  political  and  religious  union  in 
the  time  of  Homer :  it  was  also  the  seat  of  an 
Amphtctyony,  comprising  the  surrounding  islands. 
In  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  Delos  became  subject  to 
the  Athenians  ;  it  was  made  the  common  treasury 
of  the  Greek  confederacy  for  carrying  on  the  war 
with  Persia  ;  but  the  transference  of  the  treasury 
to  Athena,  and  the  altered  character  of  the  league, 
reduced  the  island  to  a  condition  of  absolute  po- 
litical dependence  upon  Athens.  It  still  possessed, 
however,  a  very  extensive  commerce,  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  downfal  of  Corinth,  when  Delos 
became  the  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  in  slaves  ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  art  in  Greece, 
especially  for  works  in  bronse,  of  which  metal  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  mixtures  was  called  the 
Delian.  An  especial  sanctity  was  attached  to 
Delos  from  its  connection  with  the  worship  of 
Apollo  ;  and  the  peculiar  character  assigned  to  the 
island  by  the  traditions  of  its  origin  was  confirmed 
by  the  remarkable  fact  that,  though  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  in  the  midst  of  islands  verv  subject  to 
earthquakes,  Delos  enjoyed  an  almost  entire  ex- 
emption from  such  visitations,  so  that  its  being 
shaken  by  an  earthquake  was  eateemed  a  marked 
prodigy.  The  city  of  Delos  stood  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cyntbus  (whence 
the  god's  surname  of  Cynthius),  near  a  little  river 
called  Inopus.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Leto,  and 
the  great  temple  of  Apollo.  The  latter  was  built 
near  the  harbour,  and  possessed  an  oracle.  Though 
enriched  with  offerings  from  all  Greece,  and  de- 
fended by  no  fortifications,  it  was  so  protected  from 
plunder  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  that  even  the 
Persians,  when  sailing  against  Greece,  not  only 
passed  it  by  uninjured,  but  sent  rich  presents  to 
the  god.  With  this  temple  were  connected  games, 
called  Delia,  which  were  celebrated  every  4 
years,  and  were  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Theseus.  A  like  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  sac-red 
embassy  (btttpla)  which  the  Athenians  sent  to  Delos 
every  year.  (Did.  o/AnLnrU  Theori.)  The  temple 
and  oracle  were  visited  by  pilgrims  from  every 
quarter,  even  from  the  regions  of  Scythia.  The 
greatest  importance  was  attached  to  the  pre. 
serration  of  the  sanctity  of  the  island.  It  was 
twice  purified  by  the  Athenians  ;  once  trader  Pisis- 
tratus,  when  all  tombs  within  sight  of  the  temple 
were  taken  away ;  and  again  in  B.  c.  426,  when 
all  human  and  animal  remains  were  removed  en- 
tirely from  the  island,  which  was  henceforth  for- 
bidden to  be  polluted  by  births  or  deaths,  or  by  the 
presence  of  dogs:  all  persons  a  lout  to  die  or  bring 
forth  children  were  to  be  removed  to  the  adjacent 
island  of  Rhenea,  Deloa  continued  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  under  the  rale  of  the  Athenians, 
who  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  it  by  the 
Romans,  until  the  Mithridatic  War,  when  Meno» 
phanea,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  inflicted 
upon  it  a  devastation,  from  which  it  never  again 
recovered, 
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Delphi  (of  A«X$ol :  A*  A^ot :  Kastri),  a  small 
lawn  in  Phocis,  but  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Greece,  on  account  of  its  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was 
16  stadia  in  circumference,  was  situated  on  a  ste*>p 
declivity  on  tbe  S.  slope  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  and  it* 
cite  resembled  the  cavea  of  a  (Treat  theatre.  It 
was  shut  in  on  the  N.  by  a  barrier  of  rocky  moun- 
tains, which  were  cleft  in  the  centre  into  2  great 
cliffs  with  peaked  summits,  between  which  issued 
the  waters  of  the  Castalian  spring.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  Pytho  (Zlv9tS>\  by  which  name  it  is 
alone  mentioned  in  Homer.  The  origin  of  the 
name  of  Delphi  is  uncertain.  The  ancients  derived 
it  from  an  eponymous  hero,  Delphus,  a  descendant 
of  Deucalion  ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured,  with 
great  probability,  that  Delphi  is  connected  with 
adapAos,  "  brother,"  and  that  it  was  indebted  for 
its  name  to  the  twin  peaks  mentioned  above. 
Delphi  was  colonised  at  an  early  period  by  Doric 
settlers  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Lycorea,  on 
the  heights  of  Parnassus.  The  government  was 
an  oligarchy,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  dis-. 
tinguished  families  of  Doric  origin.  From  them 
were  taken  the  chief  magistrates,  the  priests,  and 
a  senate  consisting  of  a  very  few  members.  Delphi 
was  regarded  as  the  central  point  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  was  hence  called  tbe  **  navel  of  the 
earth."  It  was  said  that  2  eagles  sent  forth  by 
Jupiter,  one  from  the  E.  and  tbe  other  from  the  Wn 
met  at  Delphi  at  the  same  time.  —  Delphi  was  the 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Besides 
tbe  great  temple  of  Apollo,  it  contained  numerous 
sanctuaries,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art.  The 
Pythian  games  were  also  celebrated  here,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  2  places  of  meeting  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council.  —  The  temple  of  Apollo  was  si- 
tuated at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  town.  The 
first  stone  temple  was  built  by  Tropbonius  and 
Agaroedes  ;  and  when  this  was  burnt  dawn  a  c. 
648,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Amphictyons  with  still 
preatrr  splendour.  The  expense  was  defrayed  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  to  which  even  Aroasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  contributed.  The  architect  was 
Spintharus  of  Corinth ;  the  Alcmaeonidae  con- 
tracted to  build  it,  and  liberally  substituted  Parian 
marble  for  the  front  of  the  building,  instead  of  the 
common  stone  which  they  had  agreed  to  employ. 
The  temple  contained  immense  treasures  ;  for  not 
only  were  rich  offerings  presented  to  it  by  kings 
and  private  persona,  who  bad  received  favourable 
replies  from  the  oracle,  but  many  of  the  Greek 
states  had  in  the  temple  separate  thuauri,  in  which 
they  deposited,  for  the  sake  of  security,  many  of 
their  valuable  treasures.  The  wealth  of  the  temple 
attracted  Xerxes,  who  sent  part  of  his  army  into 
Pbocis  to  obtain  possession  of  its  treasures,  but  the 
Persians  were  driven  back  by  the  god  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  the  Delphians.  Tbe 
Phocians  plundered  tbe  temple  to  support  them  in 
the  war  against  Thebes  and  the  other  Greek  states 
(357 — 346)  ;  and  it  was  robbed  at  a  later  time  by 
Brennus  and  by  Sulla  —  In  tbe  centre  of  the 
temple  there  was  a  small  opening  (xdVpa)  in  the 
ground,  from  which,  from  time  to  time,  an  intoxi- 
cating vapour  arose,  which  was  believed  to  come 
from  the  well  of  Cassotia,  No  traces  of  this  chasm 
or  of  the  mephitic  exhalations  are  now  any  where 
observable.  Over  this  chasm  there  stood  a  tripod, 
on  which  the  priestess,  called  Pythia,  took  her 
s«at  whenever  the  oracle  was  to  be  consulted. 
The  words  which  she  uttered  alter  exhaling  tbe 


vaponr,  were  believed  to  contain  the  revelations  of 
Apollo.  They  were  carefully  written  down  by  tbe 
priests,  and  afterwards  communicated  in  hexameter 
verse  to  the  persons  who  had  come  to  consult  the 
oracle.  If  the  Pythia  spoke  in  prose,  her  words 
were  immediately  turned  into  verse  by  a  poet  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  The  oracle  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  its  having  thrown  into  con- 
vulsions some  gaits  which  had  strayed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  —  For  details  respecting  the  oracle 
and  it*  influence  in  Greece,  see  Did.  of  AmL  arc 
Oracuiwn. 

Delphlnes.  [Dxlphinius.] 

Delphinium  (AtX^nop).  h  A  temple  of  Apollo 
Delphinius  at  Athens,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Aegeus,  in  which  the  Epbetae  sat  for  trying  cases 
of  intentional,  but  justifiable  homicide.— 8.  Tbe 
harbour  of  Oropus  in  Attica,  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotia,  called  o  Itphs  \ipti*.  —  8.  A  town  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  island  Chios. 

Delphinius  (AfA^faos),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  either  from  his  slaying  the  dragon  Del- 
phines  (usually  called  Python),  or  because  in  the 
form  of  a  dolphin  (t*k$it)  or  riding  on  a  dolphin, 
he  showed  the  Cretan  colonists  the  way  to  Delphi. 

Delphus  (At\(p6t).  L  Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Melantho,  to  whom  the  foundation  of  Delphi  was 
ascribed.  —  2.  Son  of  Apollo  and  Celaeno,  who  is 
also  said  to  have  founded  Delphi 

Delta.  [Abgvptus.] 

Demadei  (A7jf<d3i>»,  a  contraction  of  Aij/Mettnt ), 
an  Athenian  orator,  was  of  very  low  origin,  but 
rose  by  his  talents  to  a  prominent  position  at 
Athens.  He  belonged  to  the  Macedonian  party, 
and  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Demosthenes.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  B.  c.  338, 
but  was  dismissed  by  Philip  with  distinguished 
marks  of  honour.  After  Philips  death  he  was  the 
subservient  supporter  of  Alexander,  but  notwith- 
standing frequently  received  bribes  from  the  oppo- 
site party.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Antipater  in 
318,  because  the  latter  had  discovered  a  letter  of 
Demadi's,  urging  the  enemies  of  Antipater  to  attack 
him.  Demades  was  a  man  without  principle,  and 
lived  in  a  most  profligate  and  dissolute  manner. 
But  he  was  a  brilliant  orator.  He  always  spoke 
extempore,  and  with  such  irresistible  force  that  he 
was  a  perfect  match  for  Demosthenes  himself. 
There  is  extant  a  large  fragment  of  an  oration 
bearing  the  name  of  Demades  («pl  Sui«K<urias\ 
in  which  he  defends  his  conduct  during  the  period 
of  Alexander's  reign.  It  is  printed  in  the  col- 
lections  of  the  Attic  orators,  but  its  genuineness 
is  doubtful.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  both  state  that 
Demades  left  no  orations  behind  him. 

DemaratuB  (AnpdpoTor,  Dor.  Aafiiparos).  L 
King  of  Sparta,  reigned  from  about  a. c.  510  to 
491.  He  was  at  variance  with  his  unscrupulous 
colleague  Cleomenes,  who  at  length  accused  him 
before  the  Epbors  of  being  an  illegitimate  son  sf 
Ariston,  and  obtained  his  deposition  by  bribing 
the  Delphic  oracle,  B.  C.491.  Demaratus  thereupon 
repaired  to  the  Persian  coast,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Darius.  He  accompanied  Xerxes  in 
his  invasion  of  Greece,  and  recommended  the  king 
not  to  rely  too  confidently  upon  his  countless  hosts. 
His  family  continued  long  in  Asia— 2.  A  merchant- 
noble  of  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  Bacchiadae.  When 
the  power  of  his  clan  had  been  overthrown  by 
Cypselus,  about  a  c.  657,  be  fled  from  Corinth,  and 
settled  at  Tanminii  in  Etruria,  where  he  married 
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•n  Etruscan  wife,  by  whom  he  had  1  sons,  A  runs 
tnd  Lucumo,  afterwards  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

Demetac,  a  people  of  Britain,  in  the  S.W.  of 
Wales :  their  chief  towns  were  Maridunum  {Car- 
marthen) and  Luentinum. 

Demeter  (Atjmt/tii/>),  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks,  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  and 
her  name  probably  signified  Afoiher-Earth  (71} 
^rVnjp).  She  was  the  protectress  of  agriculture  and 
of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  and  sister  of  Zeus,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Persephone  (Proserpina). 
Zeus,  without  the  knowledge  of  Demeter,  had 
promised  Persephone  to  A'idoneus  (Pluto) ;  and 
while  the  unsuspecting  maiden  was  gathering 
flowers  in  the  Nysian  plain  in  Asia,  the  earth  sud- 
denly opened  and  she  was  earned  off  by  A'idoneus. 
Her  mother,  who  heard  only  the  echo  of  her  voice, 
immediately  set  out  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
For  9  days  she  wandered  about  without  obtaining 
any  tidings  of  her,  but  on  the  tenth  she  met  He- 
cate, who  told  her  that  she  had  heard  the  cries  of 
Persephone,  but  did  not  know  who  bad  carried 
her  off.  Both  then  hastened  to  Helios  (the  Sun), 
who  revealed  to  them  that  it  was  A'idoneus  who 
had  carried  off  Persephone  with  the  consent  of 
Zeus.  Thereupon  Demetcr  in  her  anger  avoided 
Olympus,  and  dwelt  upon  earth  among  men,  con- 
ferring blessings  wherever  she  was  kindly  received, 
and  severely  punishing  those  who  repulsed  her. 
In  this  manner  she  came  to  Celeus  at  Eleusis. 
[Crlbus.]  As  the  goddess  still  continued  angry, 
and  did  not  allow  the  earth  to  produce  any  fruits, 
Zeus  first  sent  Iris  and  then  all  the  gods  to  persuade 
1'emeter  to  return  to  Olympus.  But  she  was  deaf 
to  all  their  entreaties,  and  refused  to  return  to 
Olympus,  and  to  restore  fertility  to  the  earth,  till 
the  had  seen  her  daughter  again.  Zeus  accord- 
ingly sent  Hermes  into  Erebus  to  fetch  back  Per- 
aephone.  A'idoneus  consented,  but  gave  Persephone 

Eart  of  a  pomegranate  to  eat.  Hermes  then  took 
er  to  Eleusis  to  her  mother,  who  received  her 
with  unbounded  joy.  At  Eleusis  both  were  joined 
by  Hecate,  who  henceforth  became  the  attendant 
of  Persephone.  Demeter  now  returned  to  Olympus 
with  her  daughter,  but  as  the  latter  had  eaten  in 
the  lower  world,  she  was  obliged  to  spend  one 
third  of  the  year  with  A'idoneus,  but  was  allowed 
to  continue  with  her  mother  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  earth  now  brought  forth  fruit  again. 
Before  Demeter  left  Eleusis,  she  instructed  Trip- 
tolemus,  Diodes,  Euraolpus,  and  Celeus  in  the 
mode  of  her  worship  and  in  the  mysteries.  This 
is  the  ancient  legend  as  preserved  in  the  Homeric 
hymn,  but  it  is  variously  modified  in  later  traditions. 
In  the  Latin  poets  the  scene  of  the  rape  is  near 
Enna  in  Sicily ;  and  Ascalaphus,  who  had  alone 
seen  Pew  phone  eat  any  thing  in  the  lower  world, 
revealed  the  fact  and  was  in  consequence  turned 
into  an  owl  by  Demeter.  [Ahcalaphus.]  In 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  there  is  no  mention  of  this 
legend,  and  there  appears  no  connexion  between 
Demeter  and  Persephone.  The  meaning  of  the 
1<  gend  is  obvious.  Persephone,  who  is  carried  off 
to  the  lower  world,  is  the  seed-corn,  which  remains 
concealed  in  the  ground  part  of  the  year;  Persephone, 
who  returns  to  her  mother,  is  the  com  which  rises 
from  the  ground  and  nourishes  men  and  animals. 
Later  philosophical  writers,  and  perhaps  the  mys- 
teries also,  referred  the  disappearance  and  return 
of  Persephone  to  the  burial  of  the  bedy  of  man 


and  the  immortality  of  his  soul. — The  other  legends 
about  Demeter  are  of  less  importance.  To  escape 
the  pursuit  of  Poseidon  she  changed  herself  into  a 
mare,  but  the  god  effected  his  purpose,  and  she 
became  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  horse  Arion 
[Arion,  No.  2.]  According  to  some  traditions 
she  also  bore  to  Poseidon  a  daughter  Dcspoena  yu  e 
Persephone).  —  She  fell  in  love  with  Iasion  and 
lay  with  him  in  a  thrice-ploughed  field  in  Crete  : 
their  offspring  was  Plutus  ( Wealth).  [Iasion.] 
—  She  punished  with  fearful  hunger  Erysichthon, 
who  had  cut  down  her  sacred  grove,  [Eav- 
sichthon.]  — The  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone  were  Attica,  Arcadia  and 
Sicily.  In  Attica  she  was  worshipped  with  great 
splendour.  The  Athenians  pretended  that  agri- 
culture was  first  practised  in  their  country,  and 
that  Triptoleraus  of  Eleusis,  the  favourite  of  De- 
meter, was  the  first  who  invented  the  plough  and 
sowed  corn.  [Triptolbmuh.]  Every  year  at 
Athens  the  festival  of  the  Ekminia  was  celebrated 
in  honour  of  these  goddesses.  The  festival  of  the 
Tbesmophoria  was  also  celebrated  in  her  honour  as 
well  at  Athens  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece :  it  was 
intended  to  commemorate  the  introduction  of  the 
lawB  and  the  regulations  of  civilised  life,  which 
were  ascribed  to  Demeter,  since  agriculture  is  the 
basis  of  civilisation.  (Did.  cf  AtU.  arts.  Eieusintcu, 
Thcsmfp/ioria.)  —  In  works  of  art  Demeter  was  re- 
presented sometimes  in  a  sitting  attitude,  sometime* 
walking,  and  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  horses  or  dragons,  but  always  in  full  attire. 
Around  her  head  she  wore  a  garland  of  corn-ears 
or  a  simple  riband,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a 
sceptre,  corn-ears  or  a  poppy,  sometimes  also  a  torch 
and  the  mystic  basket.  —  The  Romans  received 
from  Sicily  the  worship  of  Demeter,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  name  of  Ceres.  The  first  temple  of  Ceres 
at  Rome  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A.  Posturaius 
Albinus,  in  b.  c  496,  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
a  famine  with  which  Rome  was  threatened  during 
a  war  with  the  Latins.  The  Romans  instituted  a 
festival  with  games  in  honour  of  her  (Diet  of  A  nt. 
t.  v.  Cerealia).  She  was  looked  upon  by  the  Remain 
much  in  the  same  light  as  Tell  us.  Pigs  were  sa- 
crificed to  both  divinities,  in  the  seasons  of  sowing 
and  in  harvest  time,  and  also  at  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  Her  worship  acquired  considerable  political 
importance  at  Rome.  The  property  of  traitors 
against  the  republic  was  often  made  over  to  her 
temple.  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were  deposited 
in  her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people.  If  we  further  consider  that  the  aedilet 
bad  the  special  superintendence  of  this  temple,  it  is 
very  probable  that  Ceres,  whose  worship  was,  like 
the  plebeians  themselves,  introduced  at  Rome  from 
without,  had  some  peculiar  relation  to  the  plebeian 
order. 

DemetrTae  (ATjuiyrpidj :  Awrr/M«or).  L  A 
town  in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  on  the  innenr.  »t 
recess  of  the  Pngawiean  bey,  founded  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  and  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Iolcus  and  the  surrounding  towns :  it  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  N.  of 
Greece,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wars 
between  the  Macedonians  and  Romans.  —  2.  A 
town  in  Assyria,  not  far  from  Arbela.  —  3.  An 
Athenian  tribe,  added  to  the  10  old  tribes.  B.  C 
307,  and  named  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

Demetrius  (Ai^^rpuu).  1.  A  Greek  of  th* 
island  of  Pharos  in  the  Adriatic.    He  was  a  ge- 
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orral  of  Tcuta,  the  Illyrian  queen,  and  treacherously 
surrendered  Corey ra  to  the  Romans,  who  rewarded 
him  with  a  great  part  of  the  dominions  of  Teuta, 
22P.  Subsequently  he  ventured  on  many  acta  of 
piratical  hostility  against  the  Romans,  thinking  that 
they  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  Gallic  war 
and  the  impending  danger  of  Hannibal's  invasion  to 
take  notice  of  him.  The  Romans,  however,  imme- 
diately sent  the  consul  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  over 
to  Illyria  (219),  who  took  Pharos  itself,  and  ob- 
liged Demetrius  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia.  At  the  court  of  this  prince  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  —2.  Younger  son  of 
Philip  VM  king  of  Macedonia,  was  sent  as  a  hostage 
•o  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  (198). 
Five  years  afterwards  he  was  restored  to  his  father, 
who  subsequently  sent  him  as  his  ambassador  to 
Rome,  But  having  incurred  the  jealousy  of  his 
father  and  his  brother,  Perseus,  by  the  favourable 
reception  he  had  met  with  from  the  Romans,  he 
w  as  secretly  put  to  death  by  his  father's  order. 

I.  Kiny*  of  Macedonia.  L  Surnamed  Foliorcetes 
(TIoAiopinrr^f),  or  the  Besieger,  son  of  Antigonus, 
king  of  Asia,  and  Stratonice.  At  an  early  age  he 
gave  proofs  of  distinguished  bravery.  He  accom- 
panied his  father  in  his  campaigns  against  Eumenes 
(a  c.  31 7. 316),  and  a  few  years  afterwards  was  left 
by  his  lather  in  the  command  of  Syria,  which  he  had 
to  defend  against  Ptolemy.  In  312  he  was  de- 
feated by  Ptolemy  near  Gaza,  but  soon  after  retrieved 
his  disaster  in  part  by  defeating  one  of  the  generals 
of  Ptolemy.  In  31 1  a  general  peace  was  concluded 
among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  but  it  was  only 
of  short  duration.  In  307  Demetrius  was  despatched 
by  his  father  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  to  wrest 
Greece  from  Cassander  and  Ptolemy.  He  met  with 
great  success.  At  Athens  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  people  as  their  liberator.  Dt> 
metritis  the  Phalerean,  who  had  governed  the  city 
for  Cassander,  was  expelled,  and  the  fort  at  Muny- 
cbia  taken.  Demetrius  took  up  his  abode  for  the 
winter  at  Athens,  where  divine  honours  were  paid 
him  under  the  title  of  "  the  Preserver"  (6  Itrrlip). 
lie  was  recalled  from  Athens  by  his  father  to  take 
the  command  of  the  war  in  Cyprus  against  Pto- 
lemy. Here  also  he  was  successful,  and  in  a  great 
naval  battle  he  annihilated  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy 
(306).  Next  year  (305)  he  laid  siege  to  Rhodes 
because  the  Rhodians  had  refused  to  support  him 
against  Ptolemy.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
gigantic  machines  which  Demetrius  constructed  to 
assail  the  walls  of  Rhodes,  that  he  received  the 
surname  of  Polioreetes.  But  all  bis  exertions  were 
unavailing,  and  after  the  siege  had  lasted  above  a 
year,  he  at  length  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Rhodians  (304).  —  Demetrius  then  crossed  over  to 
Greece,  which  had  meanwhile  been  almost  cou- 
quered  by  Cassander.  He  soon  compelled  Cas- 
aander  to  evacuate  all  Greece  S.  of  Thermopylae, 
swid  for  the  next  2  years  continued  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  success.  But  in  302  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Asia  in  order  to  support  his  father 
Antigonus.  In  301  their  combined  forces  were 
totally  defeated  by  those  of  Lysimachus  and  Se- 
leucus  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  Antigonus  him- 
self slain.  Demetrius,  to  whose  impetuosity  the 
b»s  of  the  battle  would  seem  to  be  in  great  mea- 
sure owing,  fled  to  Ephesus,  and  from  thence 
set  sail  for  Athens ;  but  the  Athenians  declined 
to  receive  him  into  their  city.  The  jealousies  of  I 
oon  changed  the  face  of  his  affairs ;  1 
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and  Ptolemy  having  entered  into  a  closer  onior. 
with  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  married  Stratonice, 
daughter  of  Demetrius.  By  this  alliance  Deme- 
trius obtained  possession  of  Cilicia,  and  he  had 
never  lost  Cyprus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  In  297  ho 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  his  do- 
minions in  Greece.  He  appeared  with  a  fleet  on 
the  coast  of  Attica,  but  was  at  first  unsuccessful. 
The  death  of  Cassander,  however,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs.  Deme- 
trius made  himself  master  of  Aegina,  Salamis,  and 
finally  of  Athena,  after  a  long  blockade  (296).  In 
294  he  marched  into  Peloponnesus  against  the 
Spartans,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  their  city 
wnen  he  was  suddenly  called  away  by  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Macedonia.  Here  the  dissensions  be- 
tween Antipater  and  Alexander,  the  2  sons  of  Cas- 
sander, had  led  Alexander  to  call  in  foreign  aid  to 
his  support ;  and  he  sent  embassies  at  once  to 
Demetrius  and  to  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus  was  the 
nearest  at  hand,  and  had  already  defeated  Anti- 
pater and  established  Alexander  on  the  throne, 
when  Demetrius  arrived  with  his  army.  He  was 
received  with  apparent  friendliness,  but  mutual 
jealousies  quickly  arose.  Demetrius  caused  the 
young  king  to  be  assassinated  at  a  banquet,  and 
was  thereupon  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Ma- 
cedonian army.  Demetrius  kept  possession  of 
Macedonia  for  7  years  (294 — 207).  His  reign 
was  a  series  of  wars.  In  292  he  marched  against 
the  Thebans,  who  had  risen  against  him,  and  took 
their  city.  In  291  he  took  advantage  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  Lysimachus  among  the  Getae  to  invade 
Thrace ;  but  he  was  recalled  by  the  news  of  a 
fresh  insurrection  in  Boeotia.  He  repulsed  Pyr- 
rhus, who  bad  attempted  by  invading  Thessaly  to 
effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Boeotians,  and 
again  took  Thebes  after  a  long  siege  (290).  In 
289  he  carried  on  war  against  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Aetolians,  but  he  concluded  peace  with  Pyrrhus 
that  he  might  march  into  Asia  with  the  view  of 
recovering  his  father's  dominions.  His  adversaries 
however  forestalled  him.  In  287  Ptolemy  sent  * 
powerful  fleet  against  Greece,  while  Pyrrhus  (not- 
withstanding his  recent  treaty)  on  the  one  side 
and  Lysimachus  on  the  other  simultaneously  in- 
vaded Macedonia.  Demetrius  was  deserted  by 
his  own  troops,  who  proclaimed  Pyrrhus  king  »f 
Macedonia.  He  then  crossed  over  to  Asia,  and 
after  meeting  with  alternate  success  and  misfortune, 
was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender  himself  prisoner 
to  Seleucus  (286).  That  king  kept  him  in  con- 
finement, but  did  not  treat  him  with  harshness. 
Demetrius  died  in  the  3rd  year  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  the  66th  of  bis  age  (283).  He  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  his 
age :  in  restless  activity  of  mind,  fertility  of  re- 
source, and  daring  promptitude  in  the  execution  of 
his  schemes,  he  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed. 
His  besetting  sin  was  his  unbounded  licentious- 
ness. Besides  Lamia  and  bis  other  mistresses,  he 
was  regularly  married  to  4  wives,  Phila,  Eurydice, 
Dei  (lamia,  and  Ptolemais,  by  whom  he  left  4  sons. 
The  eldest  of  these,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  eventually 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  —* 
2.  Son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  succeeded  his  father, 
and  reigned  B.C.  239—229.  He  carried  on  war 
against  the  Aetolians,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
Achaean  League.  He  was  succeeded  by  Antigo- 
nus Doson. 

IL  Kvifft  ofSyriu    L  SotCT  (reigned  B.  c  16*2 
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— 160;,  wu  the  son  of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator  and 
grandson  of  Antiochus  the  Great  While  yet  a 
child,  he  had  been  sent  to  Rome  by  hie  father  aa  a 
hostage,  and  remained  there  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanei.  After  the  death 
•f  Antiochus,  being  now  23  years  old,  he  demanded 
jf  the  senate  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  but  as  his  re- 
quest was  refused  by  the  senate,  he  fled  secretly 
from  Rome,  by  the  ad  rice  of  the  historian  Poly- 
oma, and  went  to  Syria.  The  Syrians  declared  in 
his  favour ;  and  the  young  king  Antiochus  V. 
Kupator,  with  his  tutor  Lysias,  was  seized  by 
his  own  guards  and  put  to  death.  By  valuable 
presents  Demetrius  obtained  from  the  Romans  his 
recognition  as  king.  But  having  alienated  his  own 
subjects  by  his  luxury  and  intemperance,  they 
sided  with  an  impostor  of  the  name  of  Balaa,  who 
took  the  title  of  Alexander.  By  him  Demetrius 
was  defeated  in  battle  and  slain.  He  left  2  sons, 
Demetrius  Nicator  and  Antiochus  Sidetes,  both  of 
whom  subsequently  ascended  the  throne.— 2.  HI- 
cator  (b.  c  146—142,  and  again  128—125), 
son  of  Demetrius  Soter.  He  had  been  sent  by 
his  father  for  safety  to  Cnidus,  when  Alexander 
Balas  invaded  Syria  ;  and  after  the  death  of  his 
father  he  continued  in  exile  for  some  years.  With 
the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  he  defeated 
Balas,  and  recovered  his  kingdom  ;  but,  having  like 
his  father  rendered  himself  odious  to  his  subjects  by 
his  vices  and  cruelties,  he  was  driven  out  of  Syria 
by  Tryphon,  who  set  up  Antiochus,  the  infant  son 
of  Alexander  Balas,  as  a  pretender  against  him. 
Demetrius  retired  to  Babylon,  and  from  thence 
marched  against  the  Parthians,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  138.  He  remained 
as  a  captive  in  Parthia  10  years,  but  was  kindly 
treated  by  the  Parthian  king  Mithridate*  (Arsacea 
VI.),  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Ithodogune  in 
marriage.  Meanwhile,,  his  brother,  Antiochus  VII. 
Sidetes,  having  overthrown  the  usurper  Tryphon, 
engaged  in  war  with  Parthia,  in  consequence  of 
which  Phraates,  the  successor  of  Mithridate*, 
brought  forward  Demetrius,  and  sent  him  into 
Syria  to  operate  a  diversion  against  his  brother. 
In  the  same  year  Antiochus  fell  in  battle,  and 
Demetrius  again  obtained  possession  of  the  Syrian 
throne,  128.  Having  engaged  in  an  expedition 
against  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Physcon  set  up  against 
him  the  pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom 
he  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  fly.  His  wife 
Cleopatra,  who  could  not  forgive  him  his  marriage 
with  Rhodogune  in  Parthia,  refused  to  afford  him 
refuge  at  PtolemaYa,  and  he  fled  to  Tyre,  where  he 
was  assassinated,  125.— 3.  Encaenia,  son  of  An- 
tiochus VIII.  Grypua,  and  grandson  of  Deme- 
trius II.  During  the  civil  wars  that  followed  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  (96),  Demetrius  and  his 
brother  Philip  for  a  time  held  the  whole  of  Syria. 
But  war  broke  out  between  them  ;  Demetrius  was 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Parthia,  where  he  re- 
mained in  captivity  till  hia  death. 

IIX  Literary.  L  Of  Adramyttium,  surnamed 
Ixion,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
lived  partly  at  Pergamua  and  partly  at  Alexandria, 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  Homer  and  Heaiod  and 
other  works.— 2.  Magnet,  that  is,  of  Magnesia,  a 
Greek  grammarian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Cicero 
and  Atticua.  He  wrote  a  work  On  concord  (*ep\ 
6rLofolat\  and  another  on  poets  and  other  author* 
who  bore  the  same  name  (n«pi  bpuvvfutv  wotwrwr 
«su  ow77/>o4>«W).— 8.  Phalereua,  so  called  from 
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bia  birthplace,  the  Attic  demo*  of  Phalerus,  where 
he  was  born  about  B.  c  345.  Hia  parents  were 
poor,  but  by  hia  talents  and  perseverance  be  rose 
to  the  highest  honours  at  Athens,  and  became  dis- 
tinguished both  as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  philo- 
sopher, and  a  poet  He  was  educated,  together 
with  die  poet  Menander,  in  the  school  of  The©, 
phrastua.  He  began  hia  public  career  about  325, 
and  acquired  great  reputation  by  hia  eloquence.  In 
817  the  government  of  Athena  was  entrusted  to 
him  by  Cassander,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
bis  office  for  10  years  with  such  general  satis- 
faction, that  the  Athenians  conferred  upon  him  the 
most  extraordinary  distinctions,  and  erected  no  leaa 
than  360  atatuea  to  hia  honour.  But  during  the 
latter  period  of  hia  administration  he  seems  to  have 
become  intoxicated  with  hia  good  fortune,  and  he 
abandoned  himaelf  to  dissipation.  When  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetea  approached  Athens,  in  307,  De- 
metrius Phalereua  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight, 
■nd  his  enemies  induced  the  Athenians  to  pa*a 
sentence  of  death  upon  him.  He  went  to  Ptolemy 
Lagi  at  Alexandria,  with  whom  he  lived  for  many 
yeans  on  the  best  terms ;  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  the  influence  of  Demetrius  that  the  great  Alexan- 
drine library  was  formed.  His  successor,  Ptolemy 
P  hi  lad  el  ph  us,  was  hostile  towards  Demetrius,  be- 
cause he  had  advised  hia  father  to  appoint  another  of 
hia  sons  as  his  successor.  He  banished  Demetrius  to 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  from 
the  bite  of  a  snake. — Demetrius  Phalereus  was  the 
last  among  the  Attic  orators  worthy  of  the  name  ; 
but  even  hia  orations  bore  evident  marks  of  the 
decline  of  oratory,  and  were  characterised  rather 
by  grace  and  elegance  than  by  force  and  sublimity. 
Hia  numeroua  writings,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  probably  composed  in  Egypt,  embraced  sub- 
jects of  the  moat  varied  kinds  ;  but  none  of  them 
has  come  down  to  us,  for  the  work  on  elocution 
(amp)  ipfMijytlat),  extant  under  his  name,  is  pro- 
bably the  work  of  an  Alexandrine  sophist  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius.  —  4.  Of  Scepsis,  a  Greek 
grammarian  of  the  time  of  Ariatarchua,  wrote  a 
learned  commentary  on  the  Catalogue  in  the  2nd 
book  of  the  Iliad.— 5.  Of  Sunium,  a  Cynic  philo- 
sopher, lived  from  the  reign  of  Caligula  to  that  of 
Domitian,  and  was  banished  from  Rome  in  eon  se- 
quence of  the  freedom  with  which  he  rebuked  the 
powerful. 

Democedea  (Atyio*^oi)t),  a  celebrated  physician 
of  Crotona.  He  practised  medicine  successively 
at  Aegina,  Athens,  and  Samoa.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  along  with  Polycrates,  in  B.  c  522,  and 
was  sent  to  Susa  to  the  court  of  Darius.  Here  be 
acquired  great  reputation  by  curing  the  king's  foot, 
and  the  breast  of  the  queen  Atosaa.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  honours  at  the  Persian  court,  he  was  always 
desirous  of  returning  to  his  native  country,  la 
order  to  effect  this,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  the 
views  and  interests  of  the  Peraiana,  and  procured 
by  means  of  Atossa  that  he  should  be  sent  with 
some  nobles  to  explore  the  coast  of  Greece,  and 
ascertain  in  what  pans  it  might  be  most  successfully 
attacked.  When  they  arrived  at  Tarentum,  the 
king,  Aristophilides,  out  of  kindness  to  Democedes 
seised  the  Persians  as  spies,  which  afforded  the 
physician  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Crotona. 
Here  he  settled,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  wrestler,  Milo  ;  the  Persians  having  fol- 
lowed him  to  Crotona,  and  in  vain  demanded  tha: 
he  should  be  : 
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Itemnchlres  (Atj^ox^i),  an  Athenian,  aon 
3t  the  sitter  of  Demosthenes.  He  waa  probably 
trained  by  his  uncle  in  oratory,  and  inherited  hit 
patriotic  sentiment*.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  in  ac  307  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  Democ hares  waa  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic 
party  and  took  an  active  part  in  pnblic  affairs  for 
the  next  20  or  30  years.  He  left  behind  him 
several  orations,  and'  an  extensive  history  of  his 
own  times. 

De  modes  (Aijfuuc\rjs\  an  Attic  orator,  and  an 
opponent  of  Demochares. 

Demdcr&tea  (Aii/toKod-rift),  a  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher, of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  the  author 
jf  an  extant  collection  of  moral  maxims,  called  the 
golden  sentences  (yvwfuu  xpvoat).  They  are 
print*!  with  Dsmophilus. 

Democritua  (Aijwd'Kprror),  a  celebrated  Greek 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  about 
B.  c  460.  His  father,  Hegeslstratus, — or,  as 
others  called  him,  Damasippus  or  Athenocritus, — 
was  possessed  of  so  large  a  property,  that  he  was 
able  to  entertain  Xerxes  on  his  march  through 
Abdera.  Deniocritns  spent  the  inheritance,  which 
his  father  left  him,  on  travels  into  distant  countries, 
which  he  undertook  to  satisfy  his  extraordinary 
thirst  for  knowledge.  He  travelled  over  a  great 
port  of  Asia,  and  spent  some  time  in  Egypt  The 
many  anecdotes  preserved  about  Democritua  show 
that  he  was  a  man  of  a  most  sterling  and  ho- 
nourable character.  His  diligence  was  incredible: 
he  lived  exclusively  for  his  studies,  and  his  disin- 
terestedness modesty,  and  simplicity,  are  attested 
by  many  features  which  are  related  of  him.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  property  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  he  died  in  poverty,  but  highly 
esteemed  by  his  fellow-citiaena.  He  died  in  3C1 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
he  deprived  himself  of  bis  sight,  that  he  might  be 
less  disturbed  in  his  pursuits ;  but  this  tradition 
is  one  of  the  inventions  of  a  later  age,  which  was 
fond  of  piquant  anecdotes.  It  is  more  probable 
that  he  may  have  lost  his  sight  by  too  severe  ap- 
plication to  study.  This  loss,  however,  did  not 
disturb  the  cheerful  disposition  of  his  mind,  which 
prompted  him  to  look,  in  all  circumstances,  at  the 
cherrtul  side  of  things,  which  later  writers  took  to 
mean,  that  he  always  laughed  at  the  follies  of  men. 
H  is  knowledge  was  most  extensive.  1 1  embraced  not 
only  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  mechanics, 
grammar,  music,  and  philosophy,  but  various  other 
useful  arts.  His  works  were  composed  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  though  not  without  some  admixture 
»f  the  local  peculiarities  of  Abdera.  They  are 
nevertheless  much  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of 
the  liveliness  of  their  style,  and  are  in  this  respect 
compared  even  with  the  works  of  Plata  The  frag- 
ments of  them  are  collected  by  Mullach,  Democriti 
Abderitae  Operum  Fragment*,  Berlin,  1843.  Leu- 
cippus  appears  to  have  had  most  influence  upon 
the  philosophical  opinions  of  Democritua,  and  these 
2  philosophers  were  the  founders  of  the  theory  of 
atoms.  In  order  to  explain  the  creation  of  all 
existing  things,  Democritus  maintained  that  there 
were  in  infinite  space  an  infinite  number  of  atoms 
or  elementary  particles,  homogeneous  in  quality,  but 
heterogeneous  in  form.  He  further  taught  that 
these  atoms  combine  with  one  another,  and  that 
all  things  arise  from  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
form,  order,  and  position  of  the  atoms  in  forming 
iwnbinations.    The  cause  of  these  combinations  he 
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called  chance  (tvx»X  ***  opposition  to  the  rot/*  of 
Anaxagoras  ;  but  he  did  not  use  the  word  chance 
in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  but  to  signify  the  neces- 
sary succession  of  cause  and  effect.  In  his  ethical 
philosophy  Democritus  considered  the  acquisition 
of  peace  of  mind  (tvQv/ila)  as  the  end  and  ultimate 
object  of  our  actions. 

DtmSdScua  (Aiui49o*os),  the  celebrated  bard 
at  the  court  of  Aldnotis  who  sang  of  the  loves  of 
Area  and  Aphrodite,  while  Ulysses  gat  at  the  ban- 
quet of  Alcinoiis.  He  is  also  mentioned  as  the 
bard  who  advised  Agamemnon  to  guard  Cly- 
taemncstra,  and  to  expose  Aegisthus  in  a  desert 
island.  Later  writers,  who  looked  upon  this  my- 
thical minstrel  as  an  historical  person,  related  that 
he  composed  a  poem  on  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  on  the  marriage  of  Hephaestus  and  Aphrodite. 

DemSnax  (A^i*^),  of  Cyprus,  a  Cynic  phi- 
losopher in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  We  owe  ova- 
knowledge  of  his  character  to  Lucian,  who  has 
painted  it  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  representing 
him  as  almost  perfectly  wise  and  good.  Demonax 
appears  to  have  been  free  from  the  austerity  and 
moroscness  of  the  sect,  though  he  valued  their  in- 
difference to  external  things.  He  was  nearly  100 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Demonesi  Insiilae  (Atyto'i'r/ffoi),  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora ),  be- 
longing to  Bithynia :  of  these  the  most  important 
were  PityOdesand  Chalcitis,  also  called  Demonesus. 

DimSphllus  (Atjmo^iAot).  1.  Son  of  Ephoras, 
continued  his  fathers  history  by  adding  to  it  the 
history  of  the  Sacred  War.— 2.  An  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  from  whose  'Oo/yds 
Plautus  took  his  Aunaria.  —  3.  A  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  wrote 
a  work  entitled  fiiov  dcpdVeio,  part  of  which  is 
extant,  m  the  form  of  a  selection,  entitled  yyotfUKa 
j/Mw/utTo.  Best  edition  by  Orelli,  in  bis  Optue. 
Gruee.  Vet.  Stmtent.  Lips.  1819. 

Demophon  or  DemSphoon  (ArinoQwv  or  Atj- 
H<*p6»v).  1.  Son  of  Celeus  and  Metanlra,  whom 
Demeter  wished  to  make  immortal.  For  details 
see  CxLKua.— 2.  Son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra, 
accompanied  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  and  there 
procured  the  liberation  of  his  grandmother  Aethra, 
who  lived  with  Helen  as  a  slave.  On  his  return 
from  Troy,  he  gained  the  love  of  Phyllis,  daughter 
of  the  Thracian  king  Sithon,  and  promised  to 
marry  her.  Before  the  nuptials  were  celebrated, 
he  went  to  Attica  to  settle  his  affairs,  and  as  he 
tarried  longer  than  Phyllis  had  expected,  she. 
thought  that  she  was  forgotten,  and  put  an  end  to 
her  life ;  but  she  was  metamorphosed  into  a  tree. 
Demopbon  became  king  of  Athens.  He  marched 
out  against  Diomedes,  who  on  his  return  from  Troy 
had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  was  ravag- 
ing it.  He  took  the  Palladium  from  Diomedes,  but 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  an  Athenian  in  the 
struggle.  For  this  murder  he  was  summoned  before 
the  court  i*\  UaWah'uf — the  first  time  that  a 
roan  was  tried  by  that  court 

Demosthenes  (Atyio<r0<Vns).  L  Son  of  AIci* 
sthenes,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  InB.c  426  he  was  sent  with  a  fleet 
to  ravage  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus  :  be  afterwards 
landed  at  Naupactua,  and  made  a  descent  into 
Aetolia ;  he  was  at  first  unsuccessful,  and  was 
obliged  to  retreat ;  but  he  subsequently  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Ambraciots.  In  4 25, 
though  not  in  office,  he  sailed  with  the  Athenian 
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fleet,  and  was  allowed  by  the  Athenian  commanders 
to  remain  with  5  •hips  at  Pylos,  which  he  fortified 
in  order  to  assail  the  Lacedaemonian*  in  their 
own  territories.  He  defended  Pylos  against  all 
the  attempts  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  till  he  was 
relieved  by  an  Athenian  fleet  of  40  ships.  The 
Spartan  a,  who  in  their  siege  of  the  place  had  oc- 
cupied the  neighbouring  island  of  Sphacteria,  were 
now  cat  off  and  blockaded.  Later  in  the  same 
rear  he  rendered  important  assistance  to  Cleon,  in 
making  prisoners  of  the  Spartans  in  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  though  the  whole  glory  of  the  success 
was  given  to  Cleon.  In  413  he  was  sent  with  a 
large  fleet  to  Sicily,  to  assist  Nicias.  Fortune  was 
unfavourable  to  the  Athenians.  Demosthenes  now 
counselled  an  immediate  departure,  but  Nicias  de- 
layed returning  till  it  was  too  late.  The  Athenian 
fleet  was  destroyed,  and  when  Demosthenes  and 
Nicias  attempted  to  retreat  by  land,  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy  with  all  their 
forces.  Both  commanders  were  put  to  death  by 
the  Syracuaans. — 2.  The  greatest  of  Athenian 
orators,  was  the  son  of  Demosthenes,  and  was  born 
in  the  Attic  demos  of  Paeania,  about  a.  c  885.  At 
7  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  who  left  him  and 
his  younger  sister  to  the  care  of  3  guardian*,  Apho- 
bus  and  Demophon,  2  relations,  and  Therippides, 
an  old  friend.  These  guardians  squandered  the 
greater  part  of  the  property  of  Demosthenes,  and 
neglected  his  education  to  a  great  extent.  He 
nevertheless  received  instruction  from  the  orator 
Isaeus  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  he 
was  taught  by  Plato  and  Isocratcs,  as  some  of  the 
ancients  stated.  At  the  age  of  18  Demosthenes 
called  upon  his  guardians  to  render  him  an  account 
of  their  administration  of  his  property  ;  but  by  in- 
trigues they  contrived  to  defer  the  business  for  2 
years.  At  length,  in  364,  Demosthenes  accused 
Aphobus  before  the  archon,and  obtained  a  verdict  in 
his  favour.  Aphobus  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
10  talents.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  Demo- 
sthenes ventured  to  come  forward  as  a  speaker  in  the 
public  assembly.  His  first  effort  was  unsuccessful, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  received  with  ridicule  ; 
but  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  by  the  actor  Sa* 
tyrus,  who  gave  him  instruction  in  action  and  de- 
clamation. In  becoming  an  orator,  Demosthenes 
had  to  struggle  against  the  greatest  physical  dis- 
advantages. His  voice  was  weak  and  bis  utterance 
defective  ;  he  could  not  pronounce  the  p,  and  con- 
stantly stammered,  whence  he  derived  the  nick- 
name of  /SdraAov.  It  was  only  owing  to  the  most 
unwearied  exertions  that  he  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  obstacles  which  nature  had  placed  in 
his  way.  Thus  it  is  said  that  he  spoke  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth,  to  cure  himself  of  stammer- 
ing ;  that  he  repeated  verses  of  the  poets  as  he 
ran  up  hill,  to  strengthen  his  voice  ;  that  he  de- 
claimed on  the  sea-shore  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  the  popular  assembly  ;  that 
he  lived  for  months  in  a  cave  under  ground,  en- 
gaged in  constantly  writing  out  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides,  to  form  a  standard  for  his  own  style.  These 
tales  are  not  worthy  of  much  credit ;  but  they 
nevertheless  attest  the  common  tradition  of  anti- 
quity respecting  the  great  efforts  made  by  Demo- 
sthenes to  attain  to  excellence  as  an  orator.  —  It 
waa  about  3.55  that  Demosthenes  began  to  obtain 
reputation  as  a  npeaker  in  the  public  assembly.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  he  delivered  the  oration 
•gainst  Leptines,  and  from  this  time  we  have  a 
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aeries  of  his  speeches  on  public  affairs.  His  elo- 
quence soon  gained  him  the  favour  of  the  people. 

|  The  influence  which  he  acquired  he  employed  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  not  for  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment. He  clearly  saw  that  Philip  had  rewired  to 
subjugate  Greece,  and  he  therefore  devoted  all  his 
powers  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  Macedonian 
monarch.  For  14  years  be  continued  the  struggle 
against  Philip,  and  neither  threats  nor  bribes  could 
turn  him  from  his  purpose.  It  is  true  he  failed  ; 
bat  the  failure  must  not  be  considered  his  fault. 
The  history  of  his  struggle  it  best  given  in  the  life 
of  Philip.  [PHiiiPPua.]  It  is  sufficient  to  relate 
here  that  it  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of 
Cbaeronea  (338),  by  which  the  independence  of 
Greece  was  crushed.  Demosthenes  was  present  at 
the  battle,  and  fled  like  thousands  of  others.  His 
enemies  reproached  him  with  his  flight,  and  up- 
braided him  as  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country  ;  but  the  Athenians  judged  better  of  his 
conduct,  requested  him  to  deliver  the  funeral 
oration  upon  those  who  had  fallen  at  Cbaeronea, 
and  celebrated  the  funeral  feast  in  his  house.  At 
this  time  many  accusations  were  brought  against 
him.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  formidable  was  the 
accusation  of  Ctesiphon  by  Aeschines,  but  which 
was  in  reality  directed  against  Demosthenes  him- 
self.   Aeschines  accused  Ctesiphon  for  proposing 

I  that  Demosthenes  should  be  rewarded  for  his 
services  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre. 

I  Aeschines  maintained  that  the  proposal  was  not 
only  made  in  an  illegal  form,  but  that  the  conduct 

'  of  Demosthenes  did  not  give  him  any  claim  to  such 
a  distinction.  The  trial  was  delayed  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us  till  330,  when  Demosthenes  de- 

J  livered  his  oration  on  the  crown  (wep)  ©rs^drov). 
Aeschines  was  defeated  and  withdrew  from  Athens. 
[Aeschinrs.]  —  Meantime  important  events  had 
taken  place  in  Greece.  The  death  of  Philip  in  336 
roused  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and  Demosthenes, 
although  he  had  lost  bis  daughter  only  7  days 
before,  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  joyful  tidings 
of  the  king's  death,  and  to  call  upon  the  Greeks 
to  unite  their  strength  against  Macedonia.  But 
Alexander's  energy,  and  the  frightful  vengeance 
which  he  took  upon  Thebes,  compelled  Athena  to 
submit  and  sue  for  peace.  Alexander  demanded 
the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  and  (he  other  leaders 
of  the  popular  party,  and  with  difficulty  allowed 
them  to  remain  at  Athens.  During  the  life  of 
Alexander,  Athens  made  no  open  attempt  to  throw 
off  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  In  325  Harpalus 
fled  from  Babylon  with  the  treasure  entrusted  to 
bis  care  by  Alexander,  and  came  to  Athens,  the 
protection  of  which  he  purchased  by  distributing 
his  gold  among  the  most  influential  demagogues. 
The  reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  was  viewed  as 
an  act  of  hostility  towards  Macedonia  itself ;  and 
accordingly  Antipater  called  upon  the  Athenians 
to  deliver  up  the  rebel  and  to  try  those  who  had 
accepted  his  bribes.  Demosthenes  was  one  of  those 
who  were  suspected  of  having  received  money  from 
Harpalus.  His  guilt  is  doubtful  ';  but  he  was 
condemned,  and  thrown  into  prison,  from  which 
however  he  escaped,  apparently  with  the  conni- 
vance of  the  Athenian  magistrates.  He  now  re- 
sided partly  at  Troezene  and  partly  in  Aegina, 
looking  daily  across  the  sea  towards  his  beloved 
native  land.    But  his  exile  did  not  last  long.  On 

I  the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  the  Greek  states 

J  rose  in  arms  against  Macedonia.  Demosthenes  «as 
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readied  from  exile  ;  a  trireme  was  tent  to  Aegina 
to  fetch  him,  and  hu  progress  to  the  city  was  a 
glorious  triamph.  Bnt  in  the  following  year  (322) 
the  confederate  Greek*  were  defeated  by  Antipater 
at  the  battle  of  Cranon,  and  were  obliged  to  sue  for 
pt«ace.  Antipater  demanded  the  surrender  of  De- 
mosthenes who  thereupon  fled  to  the  island  of 
Calauria,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon. 
Here  he  was  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater ; 
he  thereupon  took  pni*on,  which  he  had  for  some 
time  carried  about  his  person, and  died  in  the  temple, 
322. — There  existed  65  orations  of  Demosthenes 
in  antiquity ;  but  of  thc*e  only  61  have  come  down 
to  us,  including  the  letter  of  Philip,  which  is 
strangely  enough  counted  as  an  oration.  Several 
of  the  orations,  however,  are  spurious,  or  at  least  of 
very  doubtful  authenticity.  Besides  these  orations, 
there  are  56  Exordia  to  public  orations,  and  6 
Inters  which  bear  the  name  of  Demosthenes,  but 
are  probably  spurious.  —  The  orations  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  classes  :  (I.)  17  Poli- 
tiotl  orations  (X070'  OTviftwAft/Tiicol),  of  which 
the  12  Philippic  orations  are  the  most  important 
They  bear  the  following  titles : —  1.  The  1st  Phi- 
lippic, delivered  352.  2—4.  The  3  Olynthiac 
orations,  delivered  349.  5.  On  the  Peace,  346. 
6.  The  2nd  Philippic,  344.  7.  On  Halonesus, 
343,  not  genuine,  probably  written  by  Hegesippus. 
8.  On  the  affairs  of  the  Chersonesns,  342.  9.  The 
3rd  Philippic,  342.  10.  The  4th  Philippic,  not  ge- 
nuine, 341.  1 1.  On  the  letter  of  Philip,  340,  also 
spurious.  12.  The  letter  of  Philip. — (I  I.)  42 
Judicial  Orations  (A0701  tucayiKoi),  of  which  the 
most  important  are  :  Against  Midias,  written  355, 
but  never  delivered ;  Against  Leptines,  355  ;  On 
the  dishonest  conduct  of  Aeschines  during  his  em- 
bassr  to  Philip  (Utfi  rr/r  Uapawptaftias),  342  ; 
On  the  Crown,  330.  —  (III.)  2  Show  Speeches 
(\4yot  cvioftKTMcoi),  namely  the  *Eiw-t{<f>iot  and 
'E^ntdt,  both  of  which  are  spurious.  The  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  are  contained  in  the  collections 
of  the  Attic  orators  by  Reiske,  Lips.  1770 — 1775  ; 
Bekker,  Ozon.  1823  ;  Dobson,  Lond.  1828  ; 
Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Turic  1845. 

Denseletae  or  Dentheletae,  a  Thmcian  people 
on  the  Haemus,  between  the  Strymon  and  Nessus. 

Dentatus,  M\  Curias,  a  favourite  hero  of  the 
Roman  republic,  was  celebrated  in  later  times  as 
a  noble  specimen  of  old  Roman  frugality  and  virtue. 
He  was  of  Sabine  origin,  and  the  first  of  his  family 
who  held  any  of  the  high  offices  of  state  (conse- 
q  lently  a  homo  novus).    He  was  consul  B.C.  290 
with  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus.    The  2  consuls  de- 
feated the  Samnites,  and  brought  the  Samnite  wars 
to  a  dose.    In  the  same  year  Dentatus  also  de- 
feated the  Sabines,  who  appear  to  have  supported 
the  Samnites.  In  283  he  fought  as  praetor  against 
the  Sen  ones.  In  275  be  was  consul  a  second  time, 
and  defeated  Pyrrbus  near  Beneventum  and  in  the 
Arusinian  plain  so  completely,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  qnit  Italy.    The  booty  which  he  gained 
was  immense,  but  he  would  keep  nothing  for  him- 
self.   In  274  he  was  consul  a  third  time,  and 
conquered  the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  and  Bruttians, 
who  still  continued  in  arms  after  the  defeat  of 
Pyrrbus.    Dentatus  now  retired  to  his  small  farm 
in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  cultivated  the 
land  with  his  own  hands.    Once  the  Samnites 
sent  an  embassy  to  him  with  costly  presents  ;  they 
found  him  sitting  at  the  hearth  and  roasting  tur- 
nips. He  rejected  'heir  presents,  telling  them  that 
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he  preferred  ruling  over  those  who  possessed  gold, 
to  possessing  it  himself.  He  was  censor  in  272, 
and  in  that  year  executed  public  works  of  grea? 
importance.  He  commenced  the  aquaeduct  which 
carried  the  water  from  the  river  Anio  into  th> 
city  (Aniensis  Vetus)  ;  and  by  a  canal  be  carrie* 
off  the  water  of  the  lake  Velinus  into  the  river 
Nar,  in  consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Reate  gained  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  land, 

Deo  (Aijsf),  another  name  for  Demeter:  hence 
her  daughter  Persephone  is  called  by  the  patro- 
nymic Dedis  and  Dedine. 

Derb*  (A«>tfn:  Aspect,  Af^aToj),  a  town 
in  Lycaonia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Isauria.  It  is 
flrst  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  tyrant  An- 
tipater of  Derbe,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  whom  Amyntas 
put  to  death. 

Derbiccae  or  Derblcea,  a  Scythian  people  in 
Margiana,  dwelling  on  the  Oxus,  near  its  entrance 
into  the  Caspian  sea.  They  worshipped  the  earth 
as  a  goddess,  neither  sacrificed  nor  ate  any  female 
animals,  and  killed  and  ate  all  their  old  men  above 
70  years  of  age. 

Dercetis,  Derceto  (A«p*lrif,  Afp*er<6),  also 
called  Ataroutis,  a  Syrian  goddess.  She  offended 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  in  consequence  inspired 
her  with  love  for  a  youth,  to  whom  she  bore  a 
daughter  Semi  ram  is ;  but  ashamed  of  her  frailty, 
she  killed  the  youth,  exposed  her  child  in  a  desert, 
and  threw  herself  into  a  lake  near  Ascalun.  Her 
child  was  fed  by  doves,  and  she  herself  was 
changed  into  a  fish.  The  Syrians  thereupon  wor- 
shipped her  as  a  goddess.  The  upper  part  of  her 
statue  represented  a  beautiful  woman,  while  the 
lower  part  terminated  in  the  tail  of  a  fish.  She 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  Dagon  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  deity  of  the  Philistines. 

Dercyllldaa  (AtpavAAfta;),  a  Spartan,  suc- 
ceeded Thimbrort,  B.  c.  399,  in  the  command  of 
the  army  which  was  employed  in  the  protection  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Persia.  He  carried  OO 
the  war  with  success.  Tissaphemes  and  Phama- 
baxus  were  at  length  glad  to  sue  for  peace.  Io 
396  he  was  superseded  by  Agesilaus. 

Dertona  {Tortona),  an  important  town  in  Li- 
guria,  and  a  Roman  colony  with  the  surname  Julia, 
on  the  road  from  Genua  to  Placentia, 

Dertosa  ( Turinm),  a  town  of  the  Ilercaones  on 
the  I  hems  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony. 

Despoena  (A4<nroiva),  the  mistress,  a  surname 
of  several  divinities,  as  Aphrodite,  Demeter,  and 
more  especially  Persephone,  who  was  worshipped 
under  this  name  in  Arcadia. 

Deucalion  (AswaoA/wv).  L  Son  of  Prometheus 
and  Clymene,  king  of  Phthia,  in  Thessaly.  When 
Zeus,  after  the  treatment  he  had  received  from 
Lycaon,  had  resolved  to  destroy  the  degenerate 
race  of  men,  Deucalion  and  his  wife  Pyrrha  were, 
on  account  of  their  piety,  the  onl\  mortals  saved. 
On  the  advice  of  his  father,  Deucalion  built  a  ship, 
in  which  he  and  his  wife  floated  in  safety  during 
the  9  days'  flood,  which  destroyed  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Hellas.  At  last  the  ship  rested  on 
mount  Parnassus  in  Pbocis,  or,  according  to  other 
traditions,  on  mount  Othrys  in  Thessaly,  on  mount 
Athos,  or  even  on  Aetna  in  Sicily.  When  the 
waters  had  subsided,  Deucalion  offered  up  a  sacri- 
fice to  Zeus  Phyxius  (♦i^ioj),  and  he  and  his  wife 
then  consulted  the  sanctuary  of  Themis  how  the  race 
of  man  might  be  restored.   The  goddess  bade  then 
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cover  their  heads  and  throw  the  bones  of  their  mother 
behind  them.  After  tome  doubts  and  scruples  re- 
specting the  meaning  of  this  command,  they  agreed 
in  interpreting  the  bones  of  their  mother  to  mean 
the  ■tones  of  the  earth.  They  accordingly  threw 
stones  behind  them,  and  from  those  thrown  by 
Deucalion  there  sprang  up  men,  from  those  thrown 
by  Pyrrha  women.  Deucalion  then  descended  from 
Parn.iAbus,  and  built  bis  first  abode  at  Opus  or  at 
Cynua.  Deucalion  became  by  Pyrrha  the  father 
of  Hellen,  Amphictyon,  Protogenia,  and  others.— 
7.  Son  of  Minos  and  Pasipbae,  and  father  of  Idome- 
neus,  was  an  Argonaut  and  one  of  the  Calydonian 
hunters. 

Deva-  1.  (Cke$ter\  the  principal  town  of  the 
Comavii  in  Britain,  on  the  Seteia  (Dee),  and  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  Legio  XX.  Victrix.  — 2. 
(£«),  an  estuary  in  Scotland,  on  which  stood 
the  town  Devana,  near  the  modern  Aberdeen. 

Dexamenus  (Ac(a>crof),  a  Centaur  who  lived 
in  Bura  in  Achaia.  According  to  other*,  be  was 
king  of  Olenos,  and  father  of  Deianira,  who  is 
usually  represented  as  daughter  of  Oeneus. 

Dexippus  (Af'^inroT).  1.  Called  also  £>i.xrippuj, 
a  physician  of  Cos,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Hippo- 
crates, lived  about  B.  c.  380,  and  attended  the 
children  of  Hecatoranus,  prince  of  Caria.  — 2.  P. 
Herennims,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  historian,  was 
a  native  of  Attica,  and  held  the  highest  offices  at 
Athens.  He  distinguished  himself  in  fighting 
against  the  Goths,  when  they  invaded  Greece  in 
a.  D.  262.  He  was  the  autlror  of  3  historical 
works:  —  1.  A  history  of  Macedonia  from  the 
time  of  Alexander.  2.  A  chronological  history 
from  the  mythical  ages  down  to  the  accession  of 
Claudius  Gothicus,  a.  d.  268.  3.  An  account  of 
the  war  of  the  Goths  or  Scythians,  in  which  Dexip- 
pus  himself  had  fought.  The  fragments  of  Dexip- 
pus,  which  are  considerable,  are  published  by 
Jiekker  and  Niebuhr  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Serif tiorts  Hittoriac  liyxaniimu,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. 
—  3.  A  disciple  of  the  philosopher  Iamblichus, 
lived  about  a.  d.  350,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  of  which  a  Latin  trans* 
lation  appeared  at  Paris,  1549,  Svo.,  and  at  Venice, 
If  16.  fo.  after  the  work  of  Porphyry  In  Pnus- 
d Wii  m. 

Dia  (A/a),  daughter  of  Deioneus  and  wife  of 
Ixion.  By  Ixion,  or  accord :ng  to  others,  by  Zeus, 
she  became  the  mother  of  Pirithoua. 

Dia  (Ala).  1.  The  ancient  name  of  Naxos.  — 
2.  An  island  near  Amorgoa.  — •»  3.  A  small  island 
off  Crete,  opposite  the  harbour  of  Cnossus.  —  4. 
An  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Arabia. 

Diablintes.  [Aulxrcl] 

Diacrla  (f;  Aicucpla),  a  mountainous  district  in 
the  N.  E.  of  Attica,  including  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon. [Attica.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  district 
(Auurpictf,  Aiaxpioi),  formed  one  of  the  3  parties 
into  which  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  divided 
in  the  time  of  Solon :  they  were  the  most  demo* 
cratical  of  the  3  parties. 

Diadumenianuj  or  Diadumenui,  son  of  the 
emperor  Macrinua.  received  the  title  of  Caesar, 
when  his  father  was  elevated  to  the  purple,  a.  d. 
217.  and  was  put  to  death  in  the  following  year 
about  the  same  time  with  Macrinua. 

Diaaus  (Afcuof),  of  Megalopolis,  general  of  the 
Achaean  league  B.C.  149  and  147,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  war  against  the  Romans.  On  the  death 


of  CritolaOs  in  146,  he  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  Achaean*,  but  waa  defeated  by  Mummius 
near  Corinth,  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life,  after  slaying  his  wife  to  prevent  her  tailing 
into  the  enemy's  power. 

Diig5ras  (Artryopai).  1.  Son  of  Damagetua, 
of  Ialysus  in  Rhodes,  was  very  celebrated  for  his 
own  victories  and  those  of  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
in  the  Grecian  games,  His  fame  was  celebrated 
by  Pindar  in  the  7th  Olympic  ode.  He  was  victor 
in  boxing  twice  in  the  Olympian  games,  four  times 
in  the  Isthmian,  twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  oiks 
at  least  in  the  Pythian.  He  had  therefore  the 
high  honour  of  being  a  »«oio3o>'.*t}t,  that  is,  one 
who  had  gained  crowns  at  all  the  4  great  festi- 
vals. When  an  old  man,  he  accompanied  his  sons, 
Acusilaiis  and  Damagetus,  to  Olympia.  The  young 
men,  having  both  been  victorious,  carried  their 
father  through  the  assembly,  while  the  spectators 
showered  garlands  upon  him,  and  congratulated 
him  as  having  reached  the  summit  of  human  hap- 
piness. He  gained  his  Olympic  victory,  a  c.  464. 
—  2.  Sumamed  the  Atheist  ("Attar),  a  Greek 
philosopher  and  poet,  was  the  son  of  Teleclidet, 
and  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Melos,  one  of  tho 
Cyclades.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Democritus  of 
Abdera,  and  in  his  youth  he  acquired  considerable 
reputation  as  a  lync  poet.  He  was  at  Athens  as 
early  as  &  c  424,  for  Aristophanes  in  the  CV.mds 
(830),  which  were  performed  in  that  year,  a  ludes 
to  him  as  a  well-known  character.  In  consequence 
of  his  attacks  upon  the  popular  religion,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  he  was  for- 
mally accused  of  impiety  B.  c  411,  and  fearing  the 
results  of  a  trial,  fled  from  Athens.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  in  bis  absence,  and  a  reward  act 
upon  his  head.  He  first  went  to  Pallcne,  and  af- 
terwards to  Corinth,  where  he  died.  One  of  the 
works  of  Diagoras  was  entitled  Qpvyioi  Kiyoi^  in 
which  he  probably  attacked  the  Phrygian  ditinitiea, 

Diana,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  whom  the 
Romans  identified  with  the  Greek  Artemis.  Het 
worship  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome 
by  Servius  Tullius,  who  dedicated  a  temple  to  hes 
on  the  Avcntine ;  and  she  appears  to  have  been 
originally  worshipped  only  by  the  plebeians.  At 
Rome  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  light,  and  her 
name  contains  the  same  root  as  the  word  dia.  As 
Diunus  (Jnnus),  or  the  god  of  light,  represented 
the  sun,  so  Diana,  the  goddess  of  light,  represented 
the  moon.  The  attributes  of  the  Greek  Artemis 
were  afterwards  ascribed  to  the  Roman  Diana.  See 
Artemis. 

Diaalum.  1>  (Gianuti),  a  small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  opposite  the  gulf  of  Cosa.  —  2. 
(Dcnia),  cillcd  Hemeroscoplon  ('H/MpotrKorctor) 
by  Strata,  a  town  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  (C  Martin)  founded 
by  the  MaM>ilians.  Here  stood  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Diana,  from  which  the  town  derived  its  name  ; 
and  here  Sertorius  kept  most  of  his  military  stores. 

Dicaea  (A/«cua),  a  town  in  Thrace,  on  the  like 
Bistonis. 

DicaearchSa.  [Putsoli.] 

Dicaearehus  (Anroiapxos),  a  celebrated  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher,  geographer,  and  historian,  waa 
born  at  Messana  in  Sicily,  but  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and  especially  in 
Peloponnesus.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Aristotle  and 
a  friend  of  Theophrastus.  He  wrote  a  vast  number 
of  works,  of  which  only  fragments  are  extant  His 
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m^st  Important  work  was  entitled  Bfoj  «Hjf  *EXAd 
:  it  conUined  an  account  of  the  geography,  his- 
tory, and  moral  and  religious  condition 
6ee  Fuhr,  Ihtiiearchi  Mcssenii  quae  $ 
ponta  et  tgnrfrata,  Darmstadt,  1841. 

Did  (A(<rn),  the  personification  of  justice,  a 
laughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  the  sister  of 
Kurtomia  and  Eirene.  She  was  considered  as  one 
of  the  Horae,and  is  frequently  called  the  attendant 
at  councillor  (wdptSpoi  or  t&vt%pos)  of  Zeus.  In 
ti  e  tragedians,  she  appears  as  a  divinity  who  se- 
erely  punishes  all  wrong,  watches  over  the  main- 
tenance of  justice,  and  pierces  the  hearts  of  the 
unjust  with  the  sword  made  for  her  by  Aesa.  In 
this  capacity  she  is  closely  connected  with  the  Erin- 
nyea,  though  her  business  is  not  only  to  punish 
injustice,  but  also  to  reward  virtue. 
DictMU*.  [D1CTK.J 

Dictamnum  (Alirrouxyos*),  a  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Crete  with  a  sanctuary  of  Dictynna,  from 
whom  the  town  itself  was  also  called  Dictynna. 

DictS  (Ai'inn),  a  mountain  in  the  E.  of  Crete, 
where  Zeus  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up. 
Hence  he  bore  the  surname  Dietaetu.  The  Roman 
poet*  frequently  employ  the  adjective  Dictaeus  as 
synonymous  with  Cretan. 

Dictynna  (Afrriwa),  a  surname  both  of  Brito- 
martis  and  Diana,  which  two  divinities  were  sub- 
sequently identified.  The  name  is  connected  with 
SiVruor,  a  hunting-net,  and  was  borne  by  Brito- 
martis  and  Diana  as  goddesses  of  the  chase.  One 
tradition  related  that  Britomartis  was  so  called, 
because  when  she  had  thrown  herself  into  the  sea 
to  escape  the  pursuit  of  Minos,  she  was  saved  in 
the  nets  of  fishermen. 

Dictys  Ore  tens  La,  the  reputed  author  of  an  ex- 
tant work  in  Latin  on  the  Trojan  war,  divided  into 
6  books,  and  entitled  Ephemeris  Belli  TYojum,  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  journal  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
war.  In  the  preface  to  the  work  we  are  told  that 
it  was  composed  by  Dictys  of  Cnossus,  who  ac- 
companied Idomcneus  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
inscribed  in  Phoenician  characters  on  tablets  of 
lime  wood  or  paper  made  from  the  bark.  The  work 
was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  the  author,  and 
remained  undisturbed  till  the  sepulchre  was  burst 
open  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
the  work  was  discovered  in  a  tin  case.  It  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  Eupraxis,  whose  slaves  had 
discovered  it,  an<*  it  was  translated  into  Greek  by 
order  of  Nero.  It  is  from  this  Greek  version  that 
the  extant  Latin  work  professes  to  have  been  trans- 
lated by  a  Q.  Septimius  Romanus.  Although  its 
alleged  origin  and  discovery  are  quite  unworthy  of 
credit,  it  appears  nevertheless  to  be  a  translation 
from  a  Greek  work,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
extant  under  the  name  of  Dictys,  since  it  is  fre- 
qusitly  quoted  by  the  Byxantine  writers.  The 
«*ork  was  probably  written  in  Greek  by  Eupraxis 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  but  at  what  time  the  Latin 
translation  was  executed  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
work  contains  a  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  from 
the  birth  of  Paris  down  to  the  death  of  Ulysses. 
The  compiler  not  unfrcquently  differs  widely  from 
Homer,  adding  many  particulars,  and  recording 
many  events  of  which  we  find  no  trace  elsewhere. 
All  miraculous  events  and  supernatural  agency  are 
entirely  excluded.  The  compilations  ascribed  to 
Dictys  and  Dares  [Dares],  are  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  history  of  modern  literature, 
since  they  are  the  chief  fountains  from  which  the 
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legends  of  Greece  first  flowed  into  the  romances  m 
the  middle  ages,  and  then  mingled  with  the  po- 
pular tales  and  ballads  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany.— The  beat  edition  of  Dictys  is  by  Dede- 
rich^Bonn,  1835. 

Didloj.  1.  T.,  praetor  in  Macedonia,  B.C.  100, 
where  he  defeated  the  Scordiscans,  consul  98,  and 


subsequently  proconsul  in  Spain,  where  he  de- 
feated the  Celtiberians.    u-  J- 


He  fell  in  the  Marsic 
war,  89.-8.  C,  a  legate  of  Caesar,  fell  in  battle 
in  Spain  fighting  against  the  sons  of  Pompey, 
46.-3.  M.  Didins  Salrlui  Jniianus,  bought 
the  Roman  empire  of  the  praetorian  guards,  when 
they  put  up  the  empire  for  sale  after  the  death 
of  Pertinax,  a.  D.  193.  Flavins  Sulpicianus, 
praefect  of  the  city,  and  Didins  bid  against  each 
other,  but  it  was  finally  knocked  down  to  Didius, 
upon  his  promising  a  donative  to  each  soldier 
of  25,000  sesterce*.  Didius,  however,  held  the 
empire  for  only  2  months,  from  March  28th  to 
June  1st,  and  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers  when 
Severus  was  marching  against  the  city. 

Dido  (AiW),  also  called  Etiua,  the  reputed 
founder  of  Carthage.  She  was  daughter  of  the 
Tyrian  king  Belus  or  Agenor  or  Mutgo,  and  sister 
of  Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  after 
the  death  of  his  father.  Dido  was  married  to  her 
uncle,  Acerbas  or  Sichacus,  a  priest  of  Hercules, 
and  a  man  of  immense  wealth.  He  was  murdered 
by  Pygmalion,  who  coveted  his  treasures ;  but  Dido 
secretly  sailed  from  Tyre  with  the  treasures,  ac- 
companied by  some  noble  Tyrians,  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  Pygmalion's  rule.  She  first  went  to 
Cyprus,  where  she  carried  off  80  maidens  to  pro- 
vide the  emigrants  with  wives,  and  then  crossed 
over  to  Africa.  Here  she  purchased  as  much  land 
as  might  be  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  bull ;  but 
she  ordered  the  hide  to  be  cut  up  into  the  thinnest 
possible  stripes,  and  with  them  she  surrounded  a 
spot,  on  which  she  built  a  citadel  called  Byrsa 
(from  ffvpffciy  i,  e.  the  hide  of  a  bull).  Around 
this  fort  the  city  of  Carthage  arose,  and  poon  be- 
came a  powerful  and  flourishing  place.  The  neigh- 
bouring king  Hiarbas,  jealous  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  city,  demanded  the  hand  of  Dido  in 
marriage,  threatening  Carthage  with  war  in  case  of 
refusal.  Dido  had  vowed  eternal  fidelity  to  her  late 
husband ;  but  seeing  that  the  Carthaginians  ex- 
pected her  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Hiarbas, 
she  protended  to  yield  to  their  wishes,  and  under 
pretence  of  soothing  the  manes  of  Acerbas  by  expia- 
tory sacrifices,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile,  on  which 
she  stabbed  herself  in  presence  of  her  people. 
After  her  death  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Car- 
thaginians as  a  divinity. — Virgil  has  inserted  in 
his  Aeneid  the  legend  of  Dido  with  various  modi- 
fications. According  to  the  common  chronology, 
there  was  an  interval  of  more  than  300  years  be- 
tween the  capture  of  Troy  (a.  c  1184)  and  the 
foundation  of  Carthage  (b.  c.  853)  ;  but  Virgil 
nevertheless  makes  Dido  a  contemporary  of  Aeneas, 
with  whom  she  falls  in  love  on  his  arrival  in  Africa. 
When  Aeneas  hastened  to  seek  the  new  borne 
which  the  gods  had  promised  him.  Dido  in  despair 
destroyed  herself  on  a  funeral  pile. 
Didyma.  [Branchidak.] 
Didyrna.  [Abouab  Insula*] 
Didymtus  (AlSvfios),  a  celebrated  Alexandrine 
grammarian,  a  contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  was  a  follower  of  the  school  of  Aristar- 
chus,  and  received  the  surname  xoAMfVTcoos,  on 
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account  of  his  indefatigable  and  unwearied  applica- 
tion to  study.  He  it  said  to  have  written  4000 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  were  com- 
mentaries on  Homer.  The  greater  part  of  the 
extant  Schoiia  minora  on  Homer  was  at  one  time 
considered  the  work  of  Didymus,  but  is  really  taken 
from  the  commentaries  of  Didymus  and  of  other 
grammarians. 

Diesplter.  [Jopitir.] 

Digantla  {IJcmxa),  a  small  stream  in  Latium, 
beautifully  cool  and  dear,  which  flows  into  the 
Asio  near  the  modern  Ficovaro.  It  flowed  through 
the  Sabine  farm  of  Horace.  Near  its  source,  which 
was  also  called  Digentia  (/on*  etiatn  rivo  dor* 
•omen  idoneut.  Hot.  Ep.  i.  16.  12),  stood  the  house 
of  Horace  {vicinus  tectojugia  aquae  font,  Hot.  Sat. 
ii.  6.  2). 

Dimallam,  a  town  in  Greek  Illyria. 

Dlnarchu*  (Athapxot\  the  last  and  least  im- 
portant of  the  10  Attic  orators,  was  born  at  Co- 
rinth about  b.  c.  361.  He  was  brought  up  at 
Athens,  and  studied  under  Theophrastus.  As  he 
was  a  foreigner,  he  could  not  come  forward  himself 
as  an  orator,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  writing  orations  for  others.  He  be- 
longed to  the  friends  of  Phocion  and  the  Macedo- 
nian party.  When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ad- 
vanced against  Athens  in  307,  Dinarchus  fled  to 
Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  was  not  allowed  to  return 
to  Athens  till  292,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  Only  3  of  his  speeches  have  come  down  to 
us:  they  all  refer  to  the  question  about  Harpa- 
lvb.  Tbey  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the 
Attic  orators. 

Dindymene.  [Dindtmus.] 

Bindymus  or  Dindyma,  -drum  (A(r!v/ui :  tA 
&lv5uua).  1.  A  mountain  in  Phrygia  on  the 
frontiers  of  O alalia,  near  the  town  Pessinus,  sacred 
to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  is  hence 
called  Dindymene.  —  2.  A  mountain  in  Mysia 
near  Cyzicus,  also  sacred  to  Cybele. 

Dlfiocr&tcs  (Afiroitpdnji),  a  distinguished  Ma- 
cedonian architect  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great*  He  was  the  architect  of  the  new  temple 
of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  was  built  after  the 
destruction  of  the  former  temple  by  Herostratus. 
He  was  employed  by  Alexander,  whom  he  accom- 
panied into  Egypt,  in  the  building  of  Alexandria. 
He  formed  a  design  for  cutting  mount  Athos  into 
a  statue  of  Alexander ;  but  the  king  forbad  the 
execution  of  the  project.  The  right  hand  of  the 
ftp-lire  was  to  have  held  a  city,  and  in  the  left  there 
would  have  been  a  basin,  in  which  the  water  of 
all  the  mountain  streams  was  to  pour,  and  thence 
into  the  sea.  He  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
temple  to  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  II.,  of 
which  the  roof  was  to  be  arched  with  loadstones, 
so  that  her  statue  made  of  iron  might  appear  to 
float  in  the  air,  but  he  died  before  completing  the 
work. 

Dlnomacbua  (Astro/tax0*)*  A  philosopher,  who 
agreed  with  Calliphon  in  considering  the  chief 
good  to  consist  in  the  unico  of  virtue  with  bodily 
pleasure. 

DIn5m3n.es  (Afire/ifons),  a  statuary,  whose 
statues  of  Io  and  Callisto  stood  in  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Pausanias:  he  flourished 
B.C  400. 

Dinon  (Acbw,  Ata»r),  father  of  the  historian 
Clitarchus,  wrote  himself  a  history  of  Persia. 
Dio.    [Dion.  J 


Diocaesarea  (&uxncaur4p*ta:  Se/kruk),  mora 
anciently  Sepphdria  (  2r*$vpn),  in  Galilee,  wa* 
a  small  place  until  H erodes  Antipas  made  it  the 
capital  of  Galilee,  undei  the  name  of  Diocac taren. 
It  was  destroyed  in  the  4th  century  by  Galium,  on 
account  of  an  insurrection  which  had  broken  out 
there. 

Dioclea  or  Doclea  (AoVrAca),  a  place  in  Dal- 
matia.  near  Salona,  the  birth- pLice  of  Diocletian. 

Didcles  (AiokAtjj).  1.  A  brave  Athenian,  who 
lived  in  exile  at  Mepira.  Once  in  a  battle  he  pro- 
tected with  his  shield  a  youth  whom  he  loved,  but 
he  lost  his  own  life  in  consequence.  The  Meg*- 
rians  rewarded  him  with  the  honours  of  a  hero, 
and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Dioclea,  which 
they  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  every  year.  — 
2.  A  Syracusan,  the  leader  of  the  popular  party  in 
opposition  to  Hcrmocrates.  In  a.  a  412  be  was 
appointed  with  several  others  to  draw  up  a  new 
code  of  laws.  This  code,  which  was  almost  ex- 
clusively the  work  of  Diocles,  became  very  cele- 
brated, and  was  adopted  by  many  other  Sicilian 
cities.— S.  Of  Carystus  in  Euboea,  a  celebrated 
Greek  physician,  lived  in  the  4th  century  a.  c 
He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which  only 
some  fragments  remain. 

Dioclet  anSpdlis.  [Crj.ktrum.J 

Diocletianus,  Valerius,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d. 
284 — 305,  was  born  near  Salona  in  Dal  mat ia,  in 
245,  of  most  obscure  parentage.  From  his  mother, 
Doclea,  or  Dioclea,  who  received  her  name  from 
the  village  where  she  dwelt,  he  inherited  the  ap- 
pellation of  Dode*  or  Diode*,  which,  arter  hie 
assumption  of  the  purple,  was  expanded  into  Dio 
cletinnus,  and  attached  as  a  cognomen  to  the  high 
patrician  name  of  Valerius.    Having  entered  the 
army,  he  served  with  high  reputation  under  Pro- 
bus  and  Aurelian,  followed  Cants  to  the  Persian 
war,  and,  after  the  fate  of  Numcrianus  became 
known  at  Chalcedon,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  troops,  284.    He  slew  with  his  own  hands 
Arrius  A  per,  who  was  arraigned  of  the  murder  of 
Numcrianus,  in  order,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, that  he  might  fulfil  a  prophecy  delivered  to 
him  in  early  youth  by  a  Gaulish  Druidess,  that  he 
should  mount  a  throne  as  soon  as  he  had  slain  the 
wild  boar  (Aper).    Next  year  (285)  Diocletian 
carried  on  war  against  Carinus,  on  whose  death  he 
became  undisputed  master  of  the  empire.    But  as 
the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  became  daily  more 
formidable,  he  resolved  to  associate  with  himself  a 
colleague  in  the  empire,  and  accordingly  selected 
for  that  purpose  Maximianus,  who  was  invested 
with  the  title  of  Augustus  in  286.    Maximian  had 
the  care  of  the  Western  empire,  and  Diocletian 
that  of  the  Eastern.    But  as  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Roman  dominions  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Persians  in  the  E.,  and  the  Germans  and 
other  barbarians  in  the  W.,  became  still  more  im- 
minent, Diocletian  made  a  still  further  division  of 
the  empire.     In  292,  Constantius  Chlonu  and 
Galerius  were  proclaimed  Caesars,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  world  was  divided  between 
the  2  Augusti  and  the  2  Caecars.    Diocletian  had 
the  government  of  the  E.  with  Nicomedia  as  his 
residence ;  Maximian,  Italy,  and  Africa,  with 
Milan,  as  his  residence  ;  Constantius,  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  with  Treves,  as  his  residence  ;  Gale- 
rius, Illyricum,  and  the  whole  lute  of  the  Danube, 
with  Sirmium,  as  his  residence.    The  wars  in  the 
re"  »n  of  Diocletian  arc  related  in  the  lives  of  bis 
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joTTeagues,  since  Diocletian  rarely  commanded  the 
armies  in  person.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here 
that  Britain,  which  had  maintained  its  independ- 
ence for  some  years  under  Carausius  and  Al- 
lbcti's.  was  restored  to  the  empire  (296)  ;  that 
the  Persians  were  defeated  and  obliged  to  sue  fot 
peace  (298)  ;  and  that  the  Marcomanni  and  other 
fcarbarians  in  the  N.  were  also  driven  back  from 
the  Roman  dominions.  But  after  ar.  anxious  reign 
of  21  years  Diocletian  longed  for  repose.  Accord- 
ingly on  1st  of  May,  305,  he  abdicated  at  Nico- 
media,  and  compelled  his  reluctant  colleague  Atari- 
mian  to  do  the  same  at  Milan.  Diocletian  retired 
to  his  native  Dalmatia,  and  passed  the  remaining  8 
years  of  his  life  near  Salona  in  philosophic  retire- 
ment, devoted  to  rural  pleasures  and  the  cultivation 
of  his  garden.  He  died  313.  One  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  his 
fierce  persecution  of  the  Christiana  (303),  to  which 
he  was  instigated  by  his  colleague  Galeriue. 

Dioddrus  (At69*poi).  L  Sumamed  Cronus,  of 
Iaaus  in  Caria,  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  ia  said  to  have  given  him 
the  surname  of  Cronos  on  account  of  his  inability 
to  solve  at  once  tome  dialectic  problem  proposed 
by  Stilpo,  when  the  2  philosophers  were  dining 
with  the  king.  Diodorus  is  said  to  have  taken 
that  disgrace  so  much  to  heart,  that  after  his  return 
from  the  repast,  and  writing  a  treatise  on  the  pro- 
blem, be  died  in  despair.  According  to  another 
account  he  derived  bia  surname  from  his  teacher 
Apolloniua  Cronus.  He  belonged  to  the  Megaric 
school  of  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
He  waa  celebrated  for  hia  great  dialectic  skill,  for 
which  he  is  called  6  SiaAcrruror,  or  8<aAeKTi«<&- 
totot.  —  2.  Siculua,  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  In 
order  to  collect  materials  for  hia  history,  he  tra- 
velled over  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
lived  a  long  time  at  Rome.  He  spent  altogether 
30  years  upon  his  work.  It  was  entitled  BiIAjo- 
(h)KTf  loropiit4i%  Tke  Historical  Library,  and  was  an 
universal  history,  embracing  the  period  from  the 
earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of 
Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  It  was  divided  into  3  great 
sections  and  into  40  books.  The  1  st  section,  which 
consisted  of  the  first  6  books,  contained  the  history 
of  the  mythical  times  previous  to  the  Trojan  war. 
The  2nd  section,  which  consisted  of  1 1  books,  con- 
tained the  history  from  the  Trojan  war  down  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  3rd  section, 
which  contained  the  remaining  23  books,  treated  of 
the  history  from  the  death  of  Alexander  down  to 
the  beginning  of  Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  Of  this  work 
only  the  following  portions  are  extant  entire :  the 
first  5  books,  which  contain  the  early  history  of 
the  Eastern  nations,  the  Egyptiana,  Aethiopians, 
and  Greeks ;  and  from  book  11  to  book  20,  con- 
taining the  history  from  the  2nd  Persian  war, 
B.  c  480,  down  to  302.  Of  the  remaining  portion 
there  are  extant  a  number  of  fragments  and  the 
Excerpta,  which  are  preserved  partly  in  Photius, 
and  partly  in  the  Eclogue  made  at  the  command  of 
Con stan tine  Porpbyrogenitus.  The  work  of  Dio- 
dorus is  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  annals,  and 
the  events  of  each  year  are  placed  one  after  the 
other  without  any  internal  connection.  In  com- 
piling his  work  Diodorus  exercised  no  judgment  or 
criticism.  He  simply  collected  what  he  found  in 
bis  different  authorities,  and  thus  jumbled  together 
history,  mythua,  and  fiction:  he  frequently  mis- 


understood authorities,  and  not  seldom  contradict* 
in  one  passage  what  he  has  stated  in  another. 
But  nevertheless  the  compilation  is  of  great  isi. 
portance  to  us,  on  account  of  the  great  mass  of 
materials  which  are  there  collected  from  a  num- 
ber of  writers  whose  works  have  perished.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Wesaeling,  Amsterd.  174(\ 
2  vols,  foL,  reprinted  at  Bipont,  1793,  &c,  1 1  vols. 
8vo. ;  and  by  Dindorf,  Lips.  1828,  6  vols.  8vo.— 
3.  Of  Sinope,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy,  flourished  353.-4.  Of  Tyre,  a 
peripatetic  philosopher,  a  disciple  and  follower  of 
CritolaUs,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the 
Peripatetic  school  at  Athens,  He  flourished  b.  c. 
110. 

DiddStua  (&i69otos\  a  Stoic  philosopher  and  a 
teacher  of  Cicero,  in  whose  house  he  lived  for  man  v 
years  at  Rome.  In  his  later  years,  Diodotus  be- 
came blind:  he  died  in  Cicero's  house,  B.C.  59, 
and  left  to  hia  friend  a  property  of  about  100,000 
sesterce*. 

Diogenes  ( AMryeVijr).  L  Of  ApoUonia  in  Crete, 
an  eminent  natural  philosopher,  lived  in  the  5th 
century  B.  c,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Anaximenea.  He 
wrote  a  work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  IWpl 
4>u?«*»f,  Oft  Nature,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
treated  of  physical  science  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  words.  — 2.  The  Babylonian,  a  Stoic  philo- 
sopher, was  a  native  of  Seleucia  in  Babylonia,  waa 
educated  at  Athens  under  Chrysippus,  and  suc- 
ceeded Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic 
school  at  Athena.  He  was  one  of  the  3  amba*- 
midors  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  155. 
[Carnbades  :  Cbitolaus.]  He  died  at  the  age 
of  88.-3.  The  Cynic  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Sinope  in  Pontus,  about  B.C  412.  Hia  father  waa 
a  banker  named  Icesias  or  Icetas,  who  waa  con- 
victed of  some  swindling  transaction,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went 
to  Athena.  Hia  youth  ia  said  to  have* been  spent 
in  dissolute  extravagance  ;  but  at  Athena  his  at- 
tention waa  arrested  by  the  character  of  Antis- 
thenea,  who  at  first  drove  him  away.  Diogenes, 
however,  could  not  be  prevented  from  attending  him 
even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that  he  would  find  no 
stick  hard  enough  to  keep  him  away.  Antisthenes 
at  lost  relented,  and  hia  pupil  soon  plunged  into 
the  moat  frantic  excess es  of  austerity  and  morose- 
neas.  In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  hot  sand,  and 
in  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered  with  snow  ; 
he  wore  coarse  clothing,  lived  on  the  plainest  food, 
slept  in  porticoes  or  in  the  street,  and  finally,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  story,  took  up  his  residence 
in  a  tub  belonging  to  the  Metroura,  or  temple  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Goda.  The  truth  of  this  latter 
tale  has.  however,  been  reasonably  disputed.  In 
spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  appears 
to  have  been  much  respected  at  Athena,  and  to 
have  been  privileged  to  rebuke  anything  of  which 
he  disapproved.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed  and 
despised  all  intellectual  pursuits  which  did  not 
directly  and  obviously  tend  to  some  immediate 
practical  good.  He  abused  literary  men  for  read- 
ing about  the  evila  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their 
own ;  musicians  for  stringing  the  lyre  harmoniously 
while  they  left  their  minds  discordant;  men  of 
science  for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon 
and  stars,  while  they  neglected  what  lay  imme- 
diately before  them  ;  orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it. —  On  a 
voyage  to  Aegina  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates. 
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and  curried  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Here 
when  he  was  asked  what  business  he  understood, 
be  answered,  44  How  to  command  men."  He  was 
purchased  by  Xeniades  of  Corinth,  over  whom  he 
acquired  such  influence,  that  he  soon  received  from 
him  his  freedom,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
his  children,  and  passed  his  old  age  in  his  bouse. 
During  his  residence  at  Corinth  his  celebrated  in- 
terview with  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
taken  place.  The  conversation  between  them  begun 
by  the  king's  saying,  44 1  am  Alexander  the  Great;" 
to  which  the  philosopher  replied, 44  And  I  am  Dio- 
genes the  Cynic"  Alexander  then  asked  whether 
he  could  oblige  him  in  any  way,  and  received  no 
answer  except,  44  Yes,  you  can  stand  out  of  the 
sunshine."  We  are  further  told  that  Alexander 
admired  Diogenes  go  much  that  he  said,  44  If  I  were 
not  Alexander,  I  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
Diogenes  died  at  Corinth  at  the  age  of  nearly  90, 
ac  323.-4.  Laertlus,  of  Laerte  in  Cilicia,  of 
whose  life  we  have  no  particulars,  probably  lived 
in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  the 
Lives  of  the  Philosophers  in  10  books:  the  work 
is  entitled  »«pl  (Hot?,  ocyftdrotv,  «al  ZMo<p8*yu4,T*n> 
T«r  it?  <(n\oowpia  tv&oKifiijadvTwK  According  to 
some  allusions  which  occur  in  it,  he  wrote  it  for  a 
lady  of  rank,  who  occupied  herself  with  philosophy, 
and  who,  according  to  some,  was  Arria,  the  friend 
of  Galen.  In  this  work  Diogenes  divides  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Greeks  into  the  Ionic — which  com- 
mences with  Anaximander  and  ends  with  Clito- 
machus,  Chrysippna,  and  Theophrastus — and  the 
Italian,  which  was  founded  by  Pythagoras,  and 
ends  with  Epicurus.  He  reckons  the  Socratic 
school,  with  its  various  ramifications,  as  a  part  of 
the  Ionic  philosophy,  of  which  he  treats  in  the  first 
7  books.  The  Eleatics,  with  Heraclittts  and  the 
Sceptics,  are  included  in  the  Italian  philosophy, 
which  occupies  the  8th  and  9th  books.  Epicurus 
and  his  philosophy  are  treated  of  in  the  10th  book 
with  particular  minuteness,  which  has  led  some 
writers  to  the  belief  that  Diogenes  himself  was  an 
Epicurean.  The  work  is  of  great  value  to  us,  as 
Diogenes  made  use  of  a  great  number  of  writers  on 
the  history  of  philosophy,  whose  works  are  now 
lost ;  but  it  is  put  together  without  plan,  criticism, 
or  connection,  and  the  author  had  evidently  no 
conception  of  the  real  value  and  dignity  of  philo- 
sophy. The  best  editions  are  by  Meibom,  Amsterd. 
1692,  2  vols.  4to.,  and  HUbner,  Lips.  2  vols.  8vo. 
1828 — 1831.— 6.  Oenom&us,  a  tragic  poet,  who 
began  to  exhibit  at  Athens  B.C.  404. 

Disgenianua  (Atoytrttay6s ),  of  Heraclca  on  the 
Pontus,  a  distinguished  grammarian  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  wrote  a  Greek  Lexicon,  from  which 
the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius  seems  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  taken.  A  portion  of  it  is  still 
extant,  containing  a  collection  of  proverbs  first 
printed  by  Schottua,  with  the  proverbs  of  Zenobius 
and  Suidas,  Antv.  1612,  4to.,  and  subsequently  in 
other  editions  of  the  Paroemiographi  Graeei. 

Diomda  (rk  A«$u«ia:  &ion*ttvs,  Aiopci/f),  a 
demus  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis, 
with  a  temple  of  Hercules  ;  the  Diomean  gate  in 
Athens  led  to  this  demus.  [See  p.  103,  a.] 

Diomedeae  Insula*,  5  small  islands  in  the 
Adriatic  sea,  N.  of  the  promontory  Garganum  in 
Apulia,  named  after  Diomedes.  [DlOMSnxa.]  The 
largest  of  these,  called  Diomedea  Insula  or  Trimerus 
v'7V«aiift),  was  the  place  where  Julia,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus,  Hied 


DiomSdes  (Aiom^i*).  L  8on  of  Tydeus  and 
DeVpyle,  whence  he  is  constantly  called  Tydides 
(Tu8«i'8nt),  succeeded  Adrastus  as  king  of  Argos. — 
Homeric  Story.  Tydeus  fell  in  the  expedition 
i  against  Thebes,  while  his  son  Diomedes  was  yet  a 
boy  ;  but  Diomedes  was  afterwards  one  of  tht 
Epigoni  who  took  Thebes.  He  went  to  Troy  with 
80  ships,  and  was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest 
hero  in  the  Greek  army.  Ho  enjoyed  the  especial 
protection  of  Athena ;  he  fought  against  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Trojans,  such  as  Hector 
and  Aeneas,  and  even  with  the  gods  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Trojans.  He  thus  wounded  both 
Aphrodite  and  Ares.  —  Later  Storiea.  Dioraed-i 
and  Ulysses  carried  off  the  palladium  from  the 
city  of  Troy,  since  it  was  believed  that  Troy- 
could  not  be  taken  so  long  as  the  palladium  wwa 
within  its  walls.  Diomedes  carried  the  palladium 
with  him  to  Argos  ;  but  according  to  others  it 
was  taken  from  him  by  Demophon  in  Attica, 
where  he  landed  one  night  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  without  knowing  where  he  was.  [Dtsso- 
PHON.]  Another  tradition  stated,  that  Diomedes 
restored  the  palladium  to  Aeneas.  On  his  arrival 
in  Argos  Diomedes  found  his  wife  Aegialea  living  in 
adultery  with  Hippolytus,  or,  according  to  others, 
with  Cometes  or  Cyllabarus.  This  misfortune 
befell  him  through  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom 
he  had  wounded  before  Troy.  He  therefore  quitted 
Argos,  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  he  was  expelled 
by  the  adulterers,  and  went  to  Aetolia.  He  sub- 
sequently attempted  to  return  to  Argos,  but  on  bis 
way  home  a  storm  threw  him  on  the  coast  of 
Daunia  in  Italy,  where  he  was  kindly  received  bj 
Daunus,  the  king  of  the  country.  Diomedes  as- 
sisted Daunus  in  his  war  against  the  Messapians, 
married  Euippe,  the  daughter  of  Daunus,  and  set- 
tled in  Daunia,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age- 
He  was  buried  in  one  of  the  islands  off  cape  Gar- 
ganum, which  were  called  after  him  the  Dioroedean 
islands.  His  companions  were  inconsolable  at  his 
loss,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  birds  (Area 
DtoTftodeae),  which,  mindful  of  their  origin,  used 
to  fly  joyfully  towards  the  Greek  ships,  but  to 
avoid  those  of  the  Romans.  According  to  others 
Diomedes  returned  to  Argos,  or  disappeared  in  one 
of  the  Dioraedean  islands,  or  in  the  country  of  the 
Heneti.  A  number  of  towns  in  the  E.  part  of  Italy, 
such  as  Bene ven turn,  Argos  Hippion  (afterwards 
Argyripa  or  Arpi),  Venusia,  Canusium,  Vcnafrum, 
Brundusium,  Ac.  were  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Diomedes.  A  plain  of  Apulia,  near 
Salapia  and  Canusium,  was  called  Diomtdci  Cumpi 
after  him.  He  was  worshipped  as  a  divine  being, 
especially  in  Italy,  where  statues  of  him  existed 
at  Argyripa,  Metapontum,  Thurii,  and  other  places. 
—  2.  Son  of  Ares  and  Cyrcne,  king  of  the  Bis- 
tones  in  Thrace,  killed  by  Hercules  on  account  of 
his  mares,  which  he  fed  with  human  flesh. 

Diomedes,  a  Latin  grammarian,  probably  lived 
in  the  4th  or  6th  century  after  Christ,  and  is  the 
author  of  an  extant  work,  De  Oration*  et  Part&m 
Oratioms  et  Vario  Genere  Metrorum  libri  III*, 
printed  in  the  Grammaticae  Latino*  Auctort*  An- 
tiqui  of  Putachiua,  4to.  Hanov.  1605. 

Diomedon  (Aio/««5wv),  an  Athenian  commander 
during  the  Peloponneaian  war.  He  was  one  of  the 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae  (b.  r,  406), 
and  was  put  to  death  with  6  of  his  colleagues  oa 
his  return  to  Athens. 

Dion  (Alwr),  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Hipparinus, 
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srd  a  relation  of  Dionysius.  Hit  sister  Ariatomache  ] 
*m  the  second  wife  of  the  elder  Dionysius  ;  and 
Dion  himself  was  married  to  Arete,  the  daughter 
of  Dionysius  by  Ariatomache.  Dion  was  treated 
by  Dionysius  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and 
was  employed  by  him  in  many  services  of  trust 
and  confidence.  Of  this  close  connection  and  favour 
with  the  tyrant  he  teems  to  hare  availed  himself 
to  amass  great  wealth.  He  made  no  opposition  to 
the  succession  of  the  younger  Dionysius  to  his 
father's  power,  but  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  youthful  tyrant,  to  whom  he  also  made 
himself  personally  disagreeable  by  the  austerity  of 
his  manners.  Dion  appears  to  have  been  naturally 
a  man  of  a  proud  and  stern  character,  and  having 
Wcorae  an  ardent  disciple  of  Plato  when  that  phi- 
losopher visited  Syracuse  in  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  he  carried  to  excess  the  austerity  of  a 
philosopher,  and  viewed  with  undisguised  contempt 
the  debaucheries  and  dissolute  pleasures  of  his 
nephew.  From  these  he  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
him  by  persuading  him  to  invite  Plato  a  second 
time  to  Syracuse ;  but  the  philosopher,  though 
received  at  first  with  the  utmost  distinction,  (ailed 
in  obtaining  a  permanent  hold  on  the  mind  of 
Dionysius;  and  tne  intrigues  of  the  opposite  party, 
headed  by  Philistus,  were  successful  in  procuring 
the  banishment  of  Dion.  Dion  retired  to  Athens, 
where  he  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  Plato 
and  his  disciples  ;  but  Plato  having  failed  in  pro- 
curing his  recall  (for  which  purpose  he  had  a  third 
time  visited  Syracuse),  and  Dionysius  having  con- 
fiscated b  is  property,  and  compelled  hit  wife  to  marry 
another  person,  he  determined  on  attempting  the 
expulsion  of  the  tyrant  by  force.  He  sailed  from 
Zacynthus  with  only  a  small  force  and  obtained 
possession  of  Syracuse  without  opposition  during 
the  absence  of  Dionysius  in  Italy.  Dionysius  re- 
turned shortly  afterwards,  but  found  himself  obliged 
to  quit  Syracuse  and  sail  away  to  Italy,  leaving 
Dion  undisputed  master  of  the  city,  B.  c.  356.  His 
despotic  conduct  however  soon  caused  great  dis- 
content, and  the  people  complained  with  justice 
that  they  had  only  exchanged  one  tyrant  for 
another.  He  caused  his  chief  opponent,  Heraclldes, 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  confiscated  the  property  of 
his  adversaries.  Callippus,  an  Athenian,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Greece,  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in 
his  own  house,  353. 

Dion  Cassius,  the  historian,  was  the  son  of  a 
Roman  senator,  Cassius  Apronianus,  and  was  born 
a.  d.  155,  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  He  also  bore 
the  surname  Cocceianus,  which  he  derived  from 
the  orator  Dion  Chrysostomus  Cocceianus,  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather.  He  was  educated  with  great 
care  ;  be  accompanied  his  father  to  Cilicia,  of  which 
he  had  the  administration :  and  after  his  father's 
death,  he  went  to  Rome,  about  180.  He  was 
straightway  made  n  senator,  and  frequently  pleaded 
in  the  courts  of  justice.  He  was  aedile  and  quaestor 
under  Commodux,  and  praetor  under  Septimius 
Jvvcini,  194.  He  accompanied  Caracalla  on  his 
journey  to  the  East;  he  was  appointed  by  Macrinus 
to  the  government  of  Pcrgamus  and  Smyrna,  218 ; 
was  consul  about  220;  proconsul  of  Africa  224, 
under  Alexander  Several,  by  whom  he  was  sent 
as  legate  to  Dalmatia  in  226,  and  to  Pannonia  in 
227.  In  the  latter  province  he  restored  strict 
discipline  among  the  troops  ;  which  excited  the 
discontent  of  the  praetorians  at  Rome,  who  de- 


1  manded  his  life  of  Alexander  Severus  But  the 
emperor  protected  him  and  raised  him  to  his  second 
consulship  229.  Dion,  however,  retired  to  Cam- 
pania, and  shortly  afterwards  obtained  permission 
of  the  emperor  to  return  to  his  native  town  Nicaea, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  and 
died. — Dion  wrote  several  historical  works,  but  the 
most  important  was  a  History  of  Rome  (Taywuirs; 
l<rropta)t  in  80  books,  from  the  landing  of  Aeneas 
in  Italy  to  a.  d.  229,  the  year  in  which  Dion 
returned  to  Nicaea.  Unfortunately,  only  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  this  work  hat  Tome 
down  to  us  entire.  Of  the  first  34  books  wc  possess 
only  fragments  ;  but  since  Zonaras  in  his  Annals 
chiefly  followed  Dion  Cassius,  we  may  regard  the 
Annals  of  Zonaras  as  to  some  extent  an  epitome  of 
Dion  Cassius.  Of  the  35th  book  we  possess  a 
considerable  fragment,  and  from  the  36th  book  to 
the  54th  the  work  is  extant  complete,  and  embraces 
the  history  from  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and  Cn. 
Pompey  against  Mithridates,  down  to  the  death  of 
Agrippa,  b.  c.  10.  Of  the  remaining  books  we  have 
only  the  epitomes  made  by  Xiphilinus  and  others. 
Dion  Cassius  treated  the  history  of  the  republic  | 
with  brevity,  but  gave  a  more  minute  account  of 
these  events,  of  which  he  had  been  himself  nn  eye-  t 
witness.  He  consulted  original  authorities,  and 
displayed  great  judgment  and  discrimination  in 
the  use  of  them.  He  had  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his  notions  of  the 
ancient  Roman  institutions  were  far  more  correct 
than  those  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  such  as 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  The  best  editions  are 
by  Reimorus,  Hamb.  1 750 — 52,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  by 
Sturz,  Lips.  1 824,  9  vols.  8vo. 

Dion  Chrysostomus,  that  is,  the  golden-mouthed, 
a  surname  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  eloquence. 
He  also  bore  the  surname  Cocceianus,  which  he 
derived  from  the  emperor  Coccetus  Nerva,  with 
whom  he  was  very  intimate.  He  was  born  at 
Prusa  in  Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  He  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion, increased  his  knowledge  by  travelling  in 
different  countries,  and  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  but  having  incurred  the  suspicions  of 
Domitian,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  On  the 
advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  put  on  a  beggars 
dress,  and  in  this  condition  visited  Thrace,  Mysia, 
Scythia,  and  the  country  of  the  Getae.  After  the 
murder  of  Domitian,  a.  d.  96,  Dion  used  his  in- 
fluence with  the  army  stationed  on  the  frontier  in 
favour  of  his  friend  Nerva,  and  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Rome  immediately  after  his  accession. 
Trajan  also  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for 
Dion,  and  showed  him  the  most  marked  favour. 
Dion  died  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  1 17. — Dion  Chry- 
sostom  is  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians 
and  sophists  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire. 
There  are  extant  80  of  his  orations  ;  but  they  are 
more  like  essays  on  political,  moral,  and  philoso- 
phical subjects  than  real  orations,  of  which  they 
have  only  the  form.  We  find  among  them  kSyot 
wtpl  0atTi\ttas  or  \4yoi  /WtAiitof,  4  orations  ad- 
dressed to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign ; 
Auryfrv/s  J)  irepi  Tvpawtoor,  on  the  troubles  to 
which  men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  'difficulties  which  a  so- 
vereign has  to  encounter  ;  essays  on  slavery  and 
freed' >m ;  on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  as  an 
orator;  political  discourses  addressed  to  various 
towns ;  on  subjects  of  ethics  and  practical  philo- 
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sophy ;  and  lastly,  orationa  on  mythical  subjecta 
and  show-speeches.  All  theae  orations  are  written 
in  pure  Attic  Greek,  and,  although  tainted  with 
the  rhetorical  embellishments  of  the  age,  are  dis- 
tinguiahed  by  their  refined  and  elegant  style.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Reiske,  Lipa.  1 784,  2  vols, 
and  by  Emperiua,  Bruns.  1844. 
THonaea.  [Dionk.] 

ilidni  (AiciVrj),  daughter  of  Ocean  us  and  Tethye, 
or  of  Uranus  and  Oe,  or  of  Aether  and  Ge.  She 
was  beloved  by  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  She  received  her 
daughter  in  Olympus,  when  she  was  wounded  by 
Dinmedes.  —  Aphrodite  is  hence  called  Dionaea, 
and  this  epithet  is  frequently  applied  to  any  thing 
sacred  to  Aphrodite.  Hence  we  find  Ditmaeum 
antrum  (Hor.  Cam.  ii.  1.  39),  and  Dionaeu*  Giesur 
(Virg.  Ed.  ix.  47),  because  Caesar  claimed  descent 
from  Venus.  Aphrodite  is  sometimes  also  called 
Dione. 

Dionjslua  (Atovfatoi)  I.  Historical. The 
Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  ton  of  Hermocratea,  born 
a  a  430.  He  was  born  in  a  private  but  not  low 
station,  and  began  life  aa  a  clerk  in  a  public  office. 
He  was  one  of  the  partisans  of  Hermocratea,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  attempt  which  Hermocratea  made 
to  effect  by  force  his  restoration  from  exile.  He 
subsequently  served  in  the  great  war  against  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  invaded  Sicily  under  Han- 
nibal, the  son  of  Gisco,  and  successively  reduced 
and  destroyed  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum. 
These  disasters,  and  •specially  the  failure  of  the 
Syracusan  general,  Daphnaeus,  to  relieve  Agrigen- 
tum, had  created  a  general  spirit  of  discontent  and 
alarm,  of  which  Dionysius  skilfully  availed  himself. 
He  succeeded  in  procuring  a  decree  for  deposing 
the  existing  generals,  and  appointing  others  in  their 
stead,  among  whom  was  Dionysius  himself,  n»c.  406. 
His  efforts  were  from  this  time  directed  towards 
supplanting  his  new  colleagues  and  obtaining  the  sole 
direction  of  affairs.  These  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success.  In  the  following  year  (405),  the  other  ge- 
nerals were  deposed,  and  Dionysius,  though  only  25 
years  of  age,  was  appointed  sole  general,  with  full 
powers.  From  this  period  we  may  date  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  or  tyranny,  which  continued 
without  interruption  for  38  years.  Hit  first  step  was 
to  procure  the  appointment  of  a  body-guard,  which  he 
speedily  increased  to  the  number  of  1000  men:  at 
the  same  time  he  induced  the  Syracuaans  to  double 
the  pay  of  all  the  troops,  and  took  every  means  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  mercenaries.  By  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Hermocratea  he 
secured  to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  remaining 
partisans  of  that  leader.  He  converted  the  island 
of  Ortygia  into  a  strong  fortress,  in  which  he  took 
up  his  own  residence.  After  concluding  a  peace 
with  Carthage,  and  putting  down  a  formidable 
insurrection  in  Syracuse,  he  began  to  direct  his 
firms  against  the  other  cities  of  Sicily.  Naxos, 
Catana,  and  Leontini,  successively  fell  into  his 
power,  either  by  force  or  treachery.  For  several 
years  after  this  he  made  preparations  for  renewing 
the  war  with  Carthage.  In  397  he  declared  war 
against  Carthage.  At  first  he  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, but  in  395  his  fleet  was  totally  defeated,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls 
of  Syracuse,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Car- 
thaginians both  by  sea  and  land.  A  pestilence 
ihorUy  after  broke  out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp. 


DIONYSIUS. 

I  and  greatly  reduced  the  enemy;  whereupon  Dio- 
nysius suddenly  attacked  the  enemy  both  by 
sea  and  land,  defeated  the  army,  and  burnt 
great  part  of  their  fleet.    The  Carthaginians  were 
now  obliged  to  withdraw.    In  393  they  renewed 
the  war  with  no  better  success,  and  in  392  they 
I  concluded  a  peace  with  Dionysius.    This  treaty 
left  Dionysius  at  leisure  to  continue  the  ambitious 
projects  in  which  he  had  previously  engaged  againat 
the  Greek  cities  in  Italy.    He  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Lucanians,  and  crossed  over  into  Italy. 
He  subdued  Can  Ionia,  Hipponium.  and  Rhegium, 
387.    He  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  Locrians; 
and  his  powerful  fleets  gave  him  the  command  both 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic  seas.  He  was  now 
at  the  summit  of  his  greatness,  and  during  the  20 
years  that  elapsed  from  this  period  to  his  death, 
he  possessed  an  amount  of  power  and  influence  far 
exceeding  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  Greek  before 
the  time  of  Alexander.    During  this  time  he  waa 
twice  engaged  again  in  war  with  Carthage,  namely 
in  383,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
the  river  Halycus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the 
two  powers  ;  and  again  in  368,  in  the  middle  of 
which  war  Dionysius  died  at  Syracuse,  367.  Ilia 
hut  illness  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by 
excessive  feasting  ;  but  according  to  some  accounts, 
his  death  was  hastened  by  his  medical  attendant*, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  son.  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dionysius  bad  married 
almost  exactly  at  the  same  time  —  some  said  even 
on  the  same  day  —  Doris,  a  Locrian  of  distinguished 
birth,  and  Ariatomache,  a  Syracusan,  the  daughter 
of  his  supporter  Hipparinus,  and  the  sister  of  Dion. 
By  Doris  he  had  3  children,  of  which  the  eldest 
was  his  successor,  Dionysius.    The  character  of 
Dionysius  has  been  drawn  in  the  blackest  colour* 
by  many  ancient  writers;  he  appears  indeed  to 
have  become  a  sort  of  type  of  a  tyrant,  in  its  worst 
sense.    In  his  latter  years  he  became  extremely 
suspicious,  and  apprehensive  of  treacherv  even  from 
his  nearest  friends,  and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the 
most  excessive  precautions  to  guard  against  it. 
Many  of  theae  stories  have  however  an  air  of  great 
exaggeration.    (Cic  Tusc  v.  20.)    He  built  the 
terrible  prison,  called  Lautumiae,  which  was  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  part  of  Syracuse,  named 
Epipolae.     (See  Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Lautumiae.) 
Dionysius  was  fond  of  literature  and  the  arts.  He 
adorned  Syracuse  with  splendid  temples  and  other 
public  edifices,  so  as  to  render  it  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  all  Greek  cities.    He  was  himself  a 
poet,  and  repeatedly  contended  for  the  prize  of 
tragedy  at  Athens.  Here  he  several  times  obtained 
the  second  and  third  prises;  and,  finally,  just  befure 
his  death,  bore  away  the  first  prize  at  the  Lenaea, 
with  a  play  called  **  The  Ransom  of  Hector.**  He 
sought  the  society  of  men  distinguished  in  literature 
and  philosophy,  entertaining  the  poet  Pbiloxenus 
at  his  table,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse.  IU 
however  soon  after  sent  the  latter  awav  from  Sicily 
in  disgrace ;  and  though  the  story  of  his  having 
caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  aa  well  as  that  of 
his  having  sent  Philoxenus  to  the  stone  quarries 
for  ridiculing  bis  bad  verses,  are  probably  grots 
exaggerations,  they  may  well  have  been  so  far 
founded  in  fact,  that  his  intercourse  with  these 
personr  waa  interrupted  by  some  sudden  burst  of 
capricious  violence.  —  2.  The  Younger,  son  of  th« 
preceding,  succeeded  his  fattier  aa  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, B.  c  367  Hr  was  at  this  time  under  30  years 
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af  aire :  he  had  been  brought  up  at  bis  father's 
court  in  idleness  and  luxury,  and  studiously  pre- 
cluded from  Uking  any  part  in  public  affairs.  The 
ascendancy  which  Dion,  and  through  his  means 
Plato,  obtained  for  a  time  over  his  mind  was  under- 
mined by  flatterers  and  the  companions  of  his 
pleasures.  Yet  his  court  was  at  this  time  a  great 
place  of  resort  for  philosophers  and  men  of  letters  : 
betides  Plato,  whom  he  induced  by  the  most  urgent 
entreaties  to  pay  him  a  second  visit,  Aristippua  of 
Cyrene,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  Speusippus,  and 
other*,  are  stated  to  have  spent  some  time  with 
him  at  Syracuse ;  and  he  cultivated  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  Archytas  and  the  Pythagoreans  of 
Magna  (5raecia.  Dion,  who  had  been  banished  by 
Dionysius,  re  tamed  to  Sicily  in  357,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  force,  with  the  avowed  object  of  de- 
throning Dionysius.  The  latter  was  absent  from 
Syracuse  at  the  time  that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily; 
but  he  instantly  returned  to  Syracuse,  where  the 
riudel  stfil  held  out  for  bim.  But  finding  it  im- 
possible to  retain  his  power,  he  soiled  away  to 
Italy  with  his  most  valuable  property,  and  thus 
kwt  the  sovereignty  after  a  reign  of  12  years,  356. 
He  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native  city  of  his 
mother,  Doris,  where  he  was  received  in  the  most 
friendly  manner;  but  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
city,  and  is  said  to  have  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  the  utmost  cruelty.  After  remain  ing  at  Locri 
10  years,  he  availed  himself  of  the  internal  disten- 
tions at  Syracuse  to  recover  possession  of  his  power 
in  that  city,  346.  The  Locrians  took  advantage  of 
hi*  absence  to  revolt  against  him,  and  wreaked 
their  vengeance  in  the  most  crael  manner  on  his 
wife  and  daughters.  He  continued  to  reign  in 
Syracuse  for  the  next  3  years,  till  Timoleon  came 
to  Sicily,  to  deliver  the  Greek  cities  of  the  island 
from  the  tyrants.  As  he  was  unable  to  resist  Ti- 
moleon, he  surrendered  the  citadel  into  the  hands  of 
the  latter,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart 
in  safety  to  Corinth,  343.  Here  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  a  private  condition,  and  is 
■aid  to  have  frequented  low  company,  and  sunk 
gradually  into  a  very  degraded  and  abject  state. 
According  to  some  writers,  he  was  reduced  to  sup- 
port himself  by  keeping  a  school ;  others  say,  that 
he  l>ecame  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  rites  of 
Cybele,  a  set  of  mendicant  priests  of  the  lowest 
class.— 3.  Tyrant  of  Heraclea  on  the  Euxine,  son 
of  Clearchus,  succeeded  his  brother  Tiraotheus 
in  the  tyranny  about  8.  c.  338.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  mildest  and  j attest  of  all  the  tyrants  that 
had  ever  lived.  He  married  Amastris,  niece  of 
Darius.  In  306  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards  at  the  age  of  55.  He  is 
taid  to  have  been  choked  by  hit  own  fat 

II.  Library.  L  Sornamed  Areopagita,  because 
be  was  one  of  the  council  of  the  Areopagus,  was 
converted  by  St  Paul's  preaching  at  Athens.  There 
are  extant  several  workt  under  his  name,  which 
however  could  scarcely  have  been  written  before 
the  5th  century  of  our  era.— 2.  Oftto.  [Cato.]— 
8.  Sornamed  Chalcus  (4  XoAkoCs),  an  Attic  poet 
and  orator,  who  derived  his  surname  from  his  having 
advised  the  Athenian!  to  coin  brass  money  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  traffic  Of  hit  oratory  we 
know  nothing  ;  but  his  poems,  chiefly  elegies,  are 
often  referred  to  and  quoted.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  colony  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  B.  c.  444. 
—  4.  Of  Halicarnatsus,  a  celebrated  rhetorician, 
came  to  Rome  about  B.  c  29,  for  *ke  purpose  of 
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makinp  himself  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language. 

and  literature.  He  lived  at  Rome  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  many  distinguished  men,  such  as 
Q.  A  el i  us  Tubero,  and  the  rhetorician  Caecilips , 
and  he  remained  in  the  city  for  22  years,  till  his 
death,  B.  C  7.  His  principal  work,  which  bo 
composed  at  Rome  at  the  later  period  of  his  Ufa, 
was  a  history  of  Rome  in  22  books,  entitled  'Ps»> 
MoT«rb  'ApxcuoXoyia.  It  contained  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  mythical  times  down  to  a  a  264, 
in  which  year  the  history  of  Polybiut  begins  with 
the  Punic  wars.  The  first  9  books  alone  are 
complete;  of  the  10th  and  11th  we  have  the 
greater  part ;  and  of  the  remaining  9  we  possets 
nothing  but  fragments  and  extracts.  Dionysius 
treated  the  early  history  of  Rome  with  great  mi- 
nuteness. The  1 1  books  extant  do  not  cany  the 
history  beyond  B.  c  441,  so  that  the  11th  book 
breaks  off  very  soon  after  the  decern  viral  legislation. 
This  peculiar  minuteness  in  the  early  history,  how- 
ever, was  in  a  great  measure  the  consequence  of 
the  object  be  had  proposed  to  himself,  and  which, 
as  he  himself  states,  was  to  remove  the  erroneous 
notions  which  the  Greeks  entertained  with  regard 
to  Rome's  greatness.  Dionysius  had  no  clear 
notions  about  the  early  constitution  of  Rome,  and 
was  led  astray  by  the  nature  of  the  institutions 
which  he  saw  in  his  own  day  ;  and  thus  makes 
innumerable  mistakes  in  treating  of  the  history  of 
the  constitution.  He  introduces  numerous  speeches 
in  his  work,  which,  though  written  with  artistic 
skill,  nevertheless  show  that  Dionysius  was  a  rhe- 
torician, not  an  historian,  and  still  lest  a  statesman. 
—  Dionysius  also  wrote  various  rhetorical  and  cri- 
tical works,  which  abound  with  the  most  exquisite 
remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  classical 
writers  of  Greece.  They  show  that  he  was  a 
greater  critic  than  historian.  The  following  are 
the  extant  works  of  this  class:  1.  Tix^i  p>ropiir^, 
addressed  to  one  Echecrates,  part  of  which  is 
certainly  spurious.  2.  slept  trvrdfottts  oVoMoSr«r, 
treats  of  oratorical  power,  and  on  the  combination 
of  words  according  to  the  different  styles  of  oratory. 
3.  Tmv  iipxaUtr  cpfoif,  contains  characteristics  of 
poets,  from  Homer  down  to  Euripides,  of  soma 
historians,  such  at  Herodotus,  Thucydidea,  Pbi- 
littus,  Xenophon,  and  Theopompus,  and  lastly,  of 
some  philosophers  and  orators.  4.  n«pt  rwr  &p- 
Xodmp  far&9»*  intofun^ucTioiu^  contains  criticisms 
on  the  most  eminent  Greek  orators,  of  which  we  now 
potest  only  the  firtt  3 sections,  on  Lysias,  Isocrntes, 
and  I  stent.  The  other  3  sections  treated  of  De- 
mosthenes, Hyperides,  and  Aeschines;  but  they 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  1st  part  of  the 
4th  section,  which  treated  of  the  oratorical  power 
of  Demosthenes.  5.  'Ewurrofch  wpoi  'A^/taior,  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Ammaeut,  in  which  he  shows 
that  most  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  had  been 
delivered  before  Anstotle  wrote  his  Rhetoric,  and 
consequently  that  Demotthenes  had  derived  no  in- 
struction from  Aristotle,  6.  'Ewwro^h  wpbi  Tvaiov 
Tloumtilor,  was  written  by  Dionysius  with  a  view 
of  justifying  the  unfavourable  opinion  which  he 
had  expressed  upon  Plato,  and  which  Porapey  had 
censured.  7.  n«pl  tow  8ovkvM$ov  xapoKTVpo*  «ot 
ru'v  Aoivir rov  <rvyypa(ptui  IStv^drv^y/a*  written 
by  Dionysius  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Tubero 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  more  minutely  what 
he  had  written  on  Thucydidea.  At  Dionysius  in 
this  work  looks  at  the* great  historian  from  his  rhe« 
torical  point  of  view,  his  judgment  is  often  unjust 
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and  incorrect.  8.  IIspl  r«r  roD  QovKvilSov  iSta* 
■sutrwr,  addressed  to  Ammaeu*.  9.  Acfrapx0**  * 
very  valuable  treatise  on  the  life  and  orations  of 
Dinarebus.  The  best  editions  of  the  complete 
works  of  Dionysius  are  bj  Sylburg,  Frank f.  1586, 
2  vols.  fbl.  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1691  ;  by  Hudson, 
Oxon.  1704,  2  vols.  foL  ;  and  by  Reiske,  Lips. 
1774.— 5.  Of  Heraclea,  son  of  Theophantus, 
was  a  pupil  of  Zeno,  and  adopted  the  tenets  of  the 
Stoics.  Bat  in  consequence  of  a  most  painful  com- 
plaint, he  abandoned  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and 
joined  the  Eleatics,  whose  doctrine,  that  y&orfi 
and  the  absence  of  pain  was  the  highest  good,  had 
more  charms  for  him  than  the  austere  ethics  of  the 
Stoa.  This  renunciation  of  his  former  creed  drew 
upon  him  the  nickname  of  iieraBiiuros,  i,  e.  the 
renegade.  He  died  in  bis  80th  year  of  voluntary 
starvation.  He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which 
are  lost  Cicero  censures  him  for  having  mixed  up 
verses  with  his  prose,  and  for  his  want  of  elegance 
and  refinement— 6.  Of  Magnesia,  a  distinguished 
rhetorician,  taught  in  Asia  between  B.  c  79  and 
77,  when  Cicero  visited  the  E.— 7.  Of  Miletus, 
one  of  the  earliest  Greek  historians,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Hecataeus,  wrote  a  history  of  Persia.  — 
8.  Of  MytUene,  surnamed  Scytobrachum^  taught  at 
Alexandria  in  the  1  st  century  b.  c  He  wrote  a  prose 
work  on  the  Argonauts,  which  was  consulted  by 
Diodorus  Siculus.— 9.  Surnamed  Periegetes,  from 
his  being  the  author  of  a  vtprtiyyvts  ttji  77}*,  which 
is  still  extant;  probably  lived  about  a.  d.  300.  The 
work  contains  a  description  of  the  whole  earth,  in 
hexameter  verse, and  is  written  in  a  terse  and  elegant 
style.  It  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  ancient  times. 
Two  translations  or  paraphrases  of  it  were  made  by 
Romans,  one  by  Rufus  Festus  Avienus  f  Aviknus], 
and  the  other  by  the  grammarian  Priscian.  [Pris- 
ciANua.]  The  best  edition  of  the  original  is  by 
Bernhardy,  Lips.  1828. —  10.  Of  Sinope,  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  tbc  middle  comedy.  — 11. 
Surnamed  Thrax,  from  his  father  being  a  Tbracian, 
was  himself  a  native  cither  of  Alexandria  or  By- 
zantium. He  is  also  called  a  Rhodian,  because  at 
one  time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instruc- 
tions there.  He  also  taught  at  Rome,  about  b.  c 
80.  He  was  a  very  celebrated  grammarian  ;  but 
the  only  one  of  his  works  come  down  to  us  is  a 
small  treatise,  entitled  r^xVT7  7PtWM,™f^»  which 
became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  grammars,  and 
was  a  standard  book  in  grammar  schools  for  many 
centuries. 

IH.  Artist*. — 1.  Of  Argos,  a  Btatuary,  flou- 
rished B.C.  476.-2.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter,  con- 
temporary with  Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  whose  works 
he  imitated  in  rwry  other  respect  except  in  grandeur. 
Aristotle  (Poet.  2)  says  that  Polygnotus  painted 
the  likenesses  of  men  better  than  the  originals, 
Pauson  made  them  worse,  and  Dionysius  just  like 
them  (6ftoiovt).  It  seems  from  this  that  the  pic- 
turrs  of  Dionvsius  were  deficient  in  the  ideal. 

DionyBopolis  (Aiortoov  w6\tt),  a  town  in  Phry- 
gia,  belonging  to  the  conventus  juridicus  of  Apa- 
mea,  founded  by  Attains  and  Eumenes. 

Dionysus  (AioWoj  or  Aurfwaoi),  the  youthful, 
beautiful,  but  effeminate  god  of  wine.  He  is  also 
called  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  Bacchus  (Bdx- 
XOf),  that  is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was 
originally  a  mere  epithet  or  surname  of  Dionysus, 
and  does  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
According  to  ths  common  tradition,  Dionysus  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  Semele,  the  daughter  of 


Cadmus  of  Thebes  ;  though  other  traditions  give 
him  a  different  parentage  and  a  different  birth-place. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  when  Semele  was 
pregnant,  she  was  persuaded  by  Hera,  who  ap- 
peared to  her  in  disguise,  to  request  the  father  of 
the  gods  to  appear  to  her  in  the  same  glory  and  ma- 
jesty in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  approach  his 
own  wife  Hera.  Zeus  unwillingly  complied,  and 
appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  lightning.  Semele 
was  terrified  and  overpowered  by  the  sight,  and 
being  seised  by  the  flames,  she  gave  premature  birth 
to  a  child.  Zeus  saved  the  child  from  the  flames, 
sewed  him  up  in  his  thigh,  and  thus  preserved 
him  till  he  came  to  maturity.  Various  epithets 
which  are  given  to  the  god  refer  to  that  oc- 
currence, such  as  irvpry*v^j,  fnjpo^{>a<p-i]s,  Wi>o- 
Tpa<p4',  and  ignigma.  After  the  birth  of  Diony. 
sus,  Zeus  entrusted  him  to  Hermes,  or,  according 
to  others,  to  Persephone  or  Rhea,  who  took  the 
child  to  Ino  and  Atbamas  at  Orchomenos,  and  per. 
suaded  them  to  bring  him  up  as  a  girl.  Hera  was 
now  urged  on  by  her  jealousy  to  throw  Ino  and 
Athamas  into  a  state  of  madness.  Zeus,  in  order 
to  save  his  child,  changed  him  into  a  ram,  and 
carried  him  to  the  nymphs  of  Mt.  Nysa,  who 
brought  him  up  in  a  cave,  and  were  afterwards  re- 
warded by  Zeus,  by  being  placed  as  Hyades 
among  the  stars.  Mt.  Nysa,  from  which  the  god 
was  believed  to  have  derived  his  name,  was  placed 
in  Thrace  ;  but  mountains  of  the  same  name  are 
found  in  different  part*  of  the  ancient  world  where 
he  was  worshipped,  and  where  he  was  believed  to 
have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Various 
other  nymphs  arc  also  said  to  have  reared  him 
When  he  had  grown  up,  Hera  drove  him  mad.  in 
which  state  be  wandered  about  through  various 
parts  of  the  earth.  He  first  went  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  king  Proteus. 
He  thence  proceeded  through  Syria,  where  he 
flayed  Damascus  alive,  for  opposing  the  introduction 
of  the  vine.  He  then  traversed  all  Asia,  teaching 
the  in  habitants  of  the  different  countries  of  Asia 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  introducing  among 
them  the  elements  of  civilisation.  The  most  fa- 
mous part  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  his  expedi- 
tion to  India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  several 
years.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  passed  through 
Thrace,  but  was  ill  received  by  Lycurgus,  king  of 
the  Edones,  and  leaped  into  the  sea  to  swk  refuge 
with  Thetis,  whom  he  afterwards  rewarded  for  her 
kind  reception  with  a  golden  urn,  a  present  of  He- 
phaestus. AH  the  host  of  Bacchantic  women  and 
Satyrs,  who  bad  accompanied  him,  were  taken  pri- 
soners by  Lycurgus,  but  the  women  were  soon  set 
free  again.  The  country  of  the  Edones  thereupon 
ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lycurgus  became  mad 
and  killed  his  own  son,  whom  ne  mistook  for  a 
vine.  After  this  his  madness  ceased,  but  the 
country  still  remained  barren,  and  Dionysus  de- 
clared that  it  would  remain  so  till  Lycurgus  died. 
The  Edones,  in  despair,  took  their  king  and  put 
him  in  chains,  and  Dionysus  had  him  torn  to 
pieces  by  horses.  He  then  returned  to  Thebes, 
where  be  compelled  the  women  to  quit  their  houses, 
and  to  celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  Mt  Cithaeron, 
or  Parnassus.  Pentheus,  who  then  ruled  at 
Thebes,  endeavoured  to  check  the  riotous  proceed- 
ings, and  went  out  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the 
Bacchic  women  ;  but  his  own  mother,  Agave,  in 
her  Bacchic  fury,  mistook  him  for  an  animal,  and 
tore  him  to  pieces.   Dionysus  next  went  to  Axgoa, 
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where  the  people  first  refused  to  acknowledge  him, 
but  after  punishing  the  women  with  frenzy,  he  was 
recognised  as  a  god  and  temples  were  erected  to  him. 
His  last  feat  was  performed  on  a  voyage  from 
Icaria  to  Naxos.  He  hired  a  ship  which  belonged 
to  Tyrrhenian  pirates ;  but  the  men,  instead  of 
landing  at  Naxos,  steered  towards  Asia  to  sell 
him  there  as  n  slave.  Thereupon  the  god  changed 
the  mast  and  oars  into  serpents,  and  himself 
into  a  lion  ;  ivy  grew  around  the  vessel,  and 
the  sound  of  Antes  was  heard  on  every  side  ; 
the  sailors  were  seized  with  madness,  leaped  into 
the  sea,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  dolphins. 
After  he  had  thus  gradually  established  his  divine 
nature  throughout  the  world,  he  took  his  mother 
out  of  Hades,  called  her  Thyone,  and  rose  with 
her  into  Olympus.  —  Various  mythological  beings 
are  described  as  the  offspring  of  Dionysus  ;  but 
among  the  women,  both  mortal  and  immortal,  who 
won  his  love,  none  is  more  famous  in  ancient  story 
than  Ariadne.  [Ariadnb.]  The  extraordinary 
mixture  of  traditions  respecting  the  history  of 
Dionysus  seems  evidently  to  have  arisen  from  the 
traditions  of  different  times  and  countries,  referring 
to  analogous  divinities,  and  transferred  to  the  Greek 
Dionysus.  The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  no  part 
of  the  original  religion  of  Greece,  and  his  mystic 
worship  is  comparatively  of  late  origin.  In  Homer 
he  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great  divinities, 
and  the  story  of  his  birth  by  Zeus  and  the  Bacchic 
orgies  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way  :  Dionysus  is 
there  simply  described  as  the  god  who  teaches  man 
the  preparation  of  wine,  whence  he  is  called  the 
*  drunken  god**  (iAaiv6fxtvot),  and  the  sober  king 
Lycurgus  will  not,  for  this  reason,  tolerate  him 
in  his  kingdom.  (Horn.  IL  vi.  132,  CM.  xviii. 
406.  com  p.  xi.  325.)  As  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  spread  in  Greece,  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
likewise  spread  further  ;  the  mystic  worship  was 
developed  by  the  Orphici,  though  it  probably  ori- 
ginated in  the  transfer  of  Phrygian  and  Lydian 
modes  of  worship  to  that  of  Dionysus.  After  the  time 
of  Alexander's  expedition  to  India,  the  celebration 
of  the  Bacchic  festivals  assumed  more  and  more  their 
wild  and  dissolute  character. — As  far  as  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  god  Dionysus  w  concerned,  he 
appears  in  all  traditions  as  the  representative  of  the 
productive,  overflowing,  and  intoxicating  power  of 
nature,  which  carries  man  away  from  his  usual 
quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.  Wine  is  the  most 
natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  power,  and 
it  is  therefore  called  "the  fruit  of  Dionysus." 
Dionysus  is,  therefore,  the  god  of  wine,  the  in- 
ventor and  teacher  of  its  cultivation,  the  giver  of 
joy,  and  the  disperse r  of  sjiei  and  sorrow.  As  the 
god  of  wine,  he  is  also  both  an  inspired  and  an 
inspiring  god,  that  is,  a  god  who  has  the  power  of 
revealing  the  future  to  man  by  oracles.  Thus,  it 
is  said,  that  he  had  as  great  a  share  in  the 
Delphic  oracle  as  Apollo,  and  he  himself  had  an 
oracle  in  Thrace.  Now,  as  prophetic  power  is 
always  combined  with  the  healing  art,  Dionysus 
is,  like  Apollo,  called  torpor,  or  vyiarfc,  and  is 
hence  invoked  as  a  Stbt  crvr-fip  against  raging  dis- 
eases. The  notion  of  his  being  the  cultivator  and 
protector  of  the  vine  was  easily  extended  to  that 
of  his  being  the  protector  of  trees  in  genera),  which 
is  alluded  to  in  various  epv.hets  and  surnames 
given  him  by  the  poets  of  artiquity,  and  he  thus 
comes  into  close  connection  with  Demeter.  This 
ctuiracter  is  still  further  developed  in  the  notion  of 
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his  being  the  promoter  of  civilization,  a  law-giver, 
and  a  lover  of  peace.  As  the  Greek  drama  had 
grown  out  of  the  dithyrambic  choruses  at  the  fes- 
tivals of  Dionysus,  he  was  also  regarded  as  the  god 
of  tragic  art,  and  as  the  protector  of  theatres.  The 
orgiastic  worship  of  Dionysus  seems  to  have  been 
first  established  in  Thrace,  and  to  have  thence 
spread  southward  to  Mts.  Helicon  and  Parnassus, 
to  Thebes,  Naxos,  and  throughout  Greece,  Sicily, 
and  Italy,  though  some  writers  derived  it  from 
Egypt.  Respecting  his  festivals  and  the  mode  of 
their  celebration,  and  especially  the  introduction 
and  suppression  of  his  worship  at  Rome,  see  Dirt, 
of  Ant.  art.  Dionysxa.  —  In  the  earliest  times  the 
Graces  or  Charites  were  the  companions  of  Diony- 
sus. This  circumstance  points  out  the  great  change 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  mod  a 
of  his  worship,  for  afterwards  we  find  him  accom- 
panied in  his  expeditions  and  travels  by  Bacchantic 
women,  called  Lenae,  Maenades,  Thyiades,  Mimal- 
lones,  Clodones,  Bassarae  or  Bassarides,  all  of 
whom  are  represented  in  works  of  art  as  raging 
with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  in  vehement  motions, 
their  heads  thrown  backwards,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  thyrsus-staffs 
(entwined  with  ivy,  and  headed  with  pine-cones), 
cymbals,  swords,  or  serpents.  Sileni,  Pans,  satyrs, 
centaurs,  and  other  beings  of  a  like  kind,  are  also 
the  constant  companions  of  the  god. — The  temples 
and  statues  of  Dionysus  were  very  numerous  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  animal  most  commonly  sacri- 
ficed to  him  was  the  ram.  Among  the  things  sacred 
to  him,  we  may  notice  the  vine,  ivy,  laurel,  and 
asphodel ;  the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx,  panther, 
and  ass  ;  but  he  hated  the  sight  of  an  owl.  In 
later  works  of  art  he  appears  in  4  different  forms  : 
1.  As  an  infant  handed  over  by  Hermes  to  his 
nurses,  or  fondled  and  played  with  by  satyrs  and 
Bacchae.  2.  As  a  manly  god  with  a  beard,  com- 
monly called  the  Indian  Bacchus.  He  there  ap- 
pears in  the  character  of  a  wise  and  dignified 
Oriental  monarch  ;  his  beard  is  long  and  soft,  and 
his  Lydian  robes  (fkuredpa)  are  long  and  richly 
folded.  3.  The  youthful  or  so-called  Theban  Bac- 
chus was  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by  Praxiteles.  The 
form  of  his  body  is  manly  and  with  strong  outlines, 
but  still  approaches  to  the  female  form  by  its  soft- 
ness and  roundness.  The  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance is  languid,  and  shows  a  kind  of  dreamy 
longing ;  the  bead,  with  a  diadem,  ox  a  wreath  of 
vine  or  ivy,  leans  somewhat  on  one  side  ;  his  atti- 
tude is  easy,  like  that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in 
sweet  thoughts,  or  slightly  intoxicated.  He  is 
often  seen  leaning  on  his  companions,  or  riding  on 
a  panther,  ass,  tiger,  or  lion.  The  finest  statue  of 
this  kind  is  in  the  villa  Ludovisi.  4.  Bacchus  with 
horns,  either  those  of  a  ram  or  of  a  bull.  This  re- 
presentation occurs  chiefly  on  coins,  but  never  in 
statues. 

Diophanes  (AicKparv*).  1.  Of  Mytilene,  a  dis- 
tinguished Greek  rhetorician,  came  to  Rome,  where 
he  instructed  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  became  his  inti- 
mate friend.  After  the  murder  of  Gracchus,  Dio- 
phanes  was  also  put  to  death.— 2.  Of  Nicaea,  in 
Bithynia,  in  the  1st  century  b.c,  abridged  the 
agricultural  work  of  Cassius  Dionysius  for  the  use 
of  king  Deiotarus. 

Diophantus  (Ai6<parros).   L  An  Attic  orator 
and  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  he 
opposed  the  Macedonian  party. —  2.  Of  Alexan- 
|  dria.  the  only  Greek  writer  on  Algebra.    His  period 
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b  unknown  j  but  he  probably  ought  not  to  be  placed 
before  the  end  of  the  5th  century  of  oar  era.  He 
wrote  Arithmetical  in  18  book*,  of  which  only  6 
are  extant,  and  I  book,  De  Atultanijulis  Numeris^ 
on  polygonal  numbers.  These  books  contain  a 
system  of  reasoning  on  numbers  by  the  aid  of  ge- 
neral symbols,  and  with  some  nae  of  symbols  of 
operation  ;  so  that,  though  the  demonstrations  are 
Tery  much  conducted  in  words  at  length,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  remind  us  of  Euclid,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  work  is  algebraical:  not  a  trea- 
tise on  algebra^  but  an  algebraical  treatise  on  the 
relations  of  integer  numbers,  and  on  the  solution 
of  equations  of  more  than  one  variable  in  integers. 
Editions  by  Bachet  de  Mesiriac,  Paris,  1621,  fol., 
and  by  Format,  Toulouse,  1670,  fol. 

Dioplthes  (AtowsieV).  1-  A  half-fanatic,  half- 
impostor,  who  made  at  Athens  an  apparently 
thriving  trade  of  oracles:  he  was  much  satirised 
by  the  comic  poets.  —  2.  An  Athenian  general, 
father  of  the  poet  Menander,  was  sent  out  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  about  B.  c.  344,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  Athenian  settlers  or  K\itpovx<n.  In 
the  Chersonese  he  became  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  Cardians,  who  were  supported  by  Philip. 
The  latter  sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Athens, 
and  Diopithes  was  arraigned  by  the  Macedonian 
party,  but  was  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  the 
oration,  still  extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  B.C.  341, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  command. 

Dioscdridis  Insula  (Aioaitopltov  rr&ot :  Soco- 
(ra),  an  island  off  the  &  coast  of  Arabia,  near  the 
promontory  Syagrus.  The  island  itself  was  marshy 
and  unproductive,  but  it  was  a  great  commercial 
emporium  ;  and  the  N.  part  of  the  island  was  in- 
habited by  Arabian,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  mer- 
chants. 

Dioscdrldes  (AiocKopltris).  L  A  disciple  of 
I socrates,  and  a  Greek  grammarian,  wrote  upon 
Homer.— 2.  The  author  of  39  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  seems  to  have  lived  in  Egypt 
altout  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.— 8.  Peda- 
oius  or  Pedaniua,  of  Anazarba  in  Cilicia,  a  Greek 
physician,  probably  lived  in  the  2nd  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
Treatise  on  Materia  Medics  (Jltpl  "TAtjj  'Iot/n- 
«r»jf ),  in  0  booYcs,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  re- 
search, and  which  for  many  ages  was  received  as  a 
standard  production.  It  consists  of  a  description 
of  all  the  articles  then  used  in  medicine,  with  an 
account  of  their  supposed  virtues.  The  other  works 
extant  under  the  name  of  Dioscorides  are  probably 
spurious.  The  best  edition  is  by  Sprengel,  Lips. 
1829,  1830,  2  vols.  8vo.— 4.  Sunuuned  Pbacas 
on  account  of  the  moles  or  freckles  on  his  face, 
probably  lived  in  the  1st  century  B.  c 

Dioscuri  (AtdVmnpot),  that  is,  sons  of  Zeus,  the 
well-known  heroes,  Castor  (KdVrap)  and  Pollux  or 
Polydeuces  ( IloAvof  oirqs).  The  two  brothers  were 
sometimes  called  Castores  by  the  Romans. — Ac- 
cording to  Homer  they  were  the  sons  of  Leda  and 
Tyndareus,  king  of  Laccdaemon,  and  consequently 
brothers  of  Helen.  Hence  they  are  often  called  by 
the  patronymic  Tynd&ridae.  Castor  was  famous 
for  his  skill  in  taming  and  managing  horses,  and 
Pollux  for  his  skill  in  boxing.  Both  had  disap- 
peared from  the  earth  before  the  Greeks  went 
against  Troy.  Although  they  were  buried,  says 
Homer,  yet  they  came  to  life  every  other  day,  and 
they  enjoyed  honours  like  those  d  the  gods,  — 
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According  to  other  traditions  both  were  the  sonsi 
of  Zeus  and  Leda,  and  were  bom  at  the  same  time 
with  their  sister  Helen  out  of  an  egg.  [Luna.] 
According  to  others  again,  Pollux  and  Helen  only 
were  children  of  Zeus,  and  Castor  was  the  son  of 
Tyndareus.  Hence,  Pollux  was  immortal,  while 
Castor  was  subject  to  old  age  and  death  like  every 
other  mortal.  Tbey  were  born,  according  to  dif- 
ferent traditions,  at  different  places,  such  as  Amy- 
clae,  mount  Taygetus,  the  island  of  Pephnos  or 
Thalamae. — The  fabulous  life  of  the  Dioscuri  ia 
marked  by  3  great  events.  1.  Their  egpediOom 
apxiinst  Athens.  Theseus  had  carried  off  their  sister 
Helen  from  Sparta,  and  kept  her  in  confinement  at 
Aphidnae,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  mother 
Aethra.  While  Theseus  was  absent  from  Attica, 
the  Dioscuri  marched  into  Attica,  and  ravaged  the 
country  round  the  city.  A  cad  em  us  revealed  to 
them  that  Helen  was  kept  at  Aphidnae  ;  tbe 
Dioscuri  took  the  place  by  assault,  carried  away 
their  sister  Helen,  and  made  Aethra  their  prisoner. 

2.  Their  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  A  rpxmamts.  ae 
they  had  before  taken  part  in  the  Calydonnn  hunt. 
During  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  it  once  hap- 
pened that  when  the  heroes  were  detained  by  a 
vehement  storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed  to  the  Sant«>- 
th  rati  an  gods,  the  storm  suddenly  subsided,  and 
stars  appeared  on  the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri.  On 
their  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Bebryces,  Pollux 
fought  against  Amycus,  the  gigantic  son  of  Posei- 
don, and  conquered  him.  During  the  Argonautic 
expedition  they  founded  the  town  of  Dioscuri**. 

3.  Their  battle  with  tiie  sons  of  Aphareu*.  Once  the 
Dioscuri,  in  conjunction  with  Idas  and  Lynceiia, 
the  sons  of  Aphareus,  had  carried  away  a  herd  of 
oxen  from  Arcadia.  Idas  appropriated  the  herd 
to  himself,  and  drove  it  to  his  home  in  Messene. 
The  Dioscuri  then  invaded  Messene,  drove  away 
the  cattle  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and 
much  more  in  addition.  Hence  arose  a  war  be- 
tween the  Dioscuri  and  the  sons  of  Aphareua, 
which  was  carried  on  in  Messene  or  Lacoma. 
Castor,  the  mortal,  fell  by  the  hands  of  Idas,  but 
Pollux  slew  Lynceus,  and  Zeus  killed  Idas  by  a 
flash  of  lightning.  Pollux  then  returned  to  bis 
brother,  whom  he  found  breathing  his  but,  and  be 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  be  permitted  to  die  with  him. 
Zeus  gave  him  the  option,  either  to  live  as  his 
immortal  son  in  Olympus,  or  to  share  his  brother's 
late,  and  to  live  alternately  one  day  under  the 
earth,  and  the  other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the 

According  to  a  different  form  of  the  story, 
rewarded  the  attachment  of  the  two  brothers 
by  placing  them  among  the  stars  as  Gemim.  — 
These  heroic  youths  received  divine  honours  at 
Sparta.  Their  worship  spread  from  Peloponnesus 
over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  Their  principal 
characteristic  was  that  of  d«ol  ewryptt,  that  ia, 
mighty  helpers  of  man,  whence  they  were  some- 
times called  ivaxts  or  ttrcucrtt.  They  were  wor- 
shipped more  especially  as  the  protectors  of  travel- 
lers by  sea,  for  Poseidon  had  rewarded  their 
brotherly  love  by  giving  them  power  over  winds 
and  waves,  that  they  might  assist  the  ship- 
wrecked. (Fratree  Ilelenae,  Imeida  staVra,  Hor. 
Carm.  i.  3.)  Wherever  they  appeared  tbey  were 
seen  riding  on  magnificent  white  steeds.  They 
were  regarded  as  presidents  of  the  public  games. 
Thev  were  further  believed  to  have  invented  tbe 
war -dance  and  warlike  music,  and  poets  and  bards 
were  favoured  by  them.   Owing  to  their  warlike 
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character,  it  was  customary  at  Sparta  for  the  2 
kings,  whenever  they  went  to  war,  to  be  accom- 
panied by  symbolic  representations  of  the  Dioscuri 
(fekara).  Respecting  their  festivals,  sec  Did.  of 
Ani^  arts.  Amwcia,  IHosatria,  Their  usual  repre- 
fextation  in  works  of  art  is  that  of  2  youthful 
horsemen  with  egg-shaped  helmets,  crowned  with 
'Urs,  and  with  spears  in  their  hands. — At  Rome, 
ti*  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  was  introduced  at  an 
early  time.  They  were  believed  to  have  assisted 
the  Romans  against  the  Latins  in  the  battle  of 
Lake  Regit! us ;  and  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius 
Albums,  during  the  battle  vowed  a  temple  to  them. 
It  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  on  the  spot  where 
they  had  been  seen  after  the  battle,  opposite  the 
temple  of  Vesta.  It  was  consecrated  on  the  15th 
of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Regillus. 
The  equites  regarded  the  Dioscuri  as  their  patrons. 
From  the  year  a  c.  305,  the  equites  went  every 
year,  on  the  15th  of  July,  in  a  magnificent  pro- 
cession on  horseback,  from  the  temple  of  Mars 
through  the  main  streets  of  the  city,  across  the 
Forum,  and  by  the  ancient  temple  of  the  Dioscuri. 

Dioscuxias  (Atoaicovptds :  Atofficovpttvs :  Itku- 
ria  or  I$pca$r\  an  important  town  in  Colchis  on 
the  river  Anthemus,  N.  W.  of  the  Phasis,  founded 
by  the  Milesians,  was  a  great  emporium  for  all  the 
surrounding  people:  under  the  Romans  it  was  called 
Stlajtopolis. 

Dios-Kieron  (Aiot  '\tphv :  Ajotucplrrj?),  a 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  between  Lebedus 
and  Colophon. 

D ia spoils  (AioVweAtt:  AuKnroXlnjt). .  1.  D. 
Magna,  the  later  name  of  Thebes  in  Egypt. 
[Thsbak.)— 2.  D.  Panra,  called  by  Pliny  Jovis 
Oppidum,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Diospolites  in 
Upper  Egypt.  —  3.  A  town  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the 
Delta  near  Mendes,  in  the  midst  of  marshes.— 
4.  (Lmdd,  Lydd),  the  name  given  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  to  the  Lydda  of  the  Scriptures.  — 
&  A  town  in  Pontus,  originally  called  Cabira. 

Dioria,  an  ancient  Italian  (Umbrian)  name  of 
Jupiter. 

DiphHus  (Af^iAos),  one  of  the  principal  Athe- 
nian comic  poets  of  the  new  comedy  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Menander  and  Philemon,  was  a  native 
of  bmope.  He  is  said  to  have  exhibited  100  plays. 
Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilus  belonged  to  the 
new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  nad  more 
of  the  character  of  the  middle.  This  is  shown, 
among  other  indications,  by  the  frequency  with 
which  he  chose  mythological  subjects  for  his  plays, 
and  by  his  bringing  on  the  stage  the  poets  Archi- 
loehus,  Hipponax,  and  Sappho.  The  Roman  comic 
poets  borrowed  largely  from  Diphilus.  The  Casina 
•f  Plautus  is  a  translation  of  his  KXiipov^tvoi. 
His  2vraxoSr(i<TKorTtt  was  translated  by  Plautus 
in  the  lost  play  of  the  Commorientes,  and  was 
partly  followed  by  Terence  in  his  Addpki.  The 
Rwiau  of  Plautus  is  also  a  translation  of  a  play  of 
Diphilus,  but  the  title  of  the  Greek  play  is  not 
known. 

Dipoenus  and  Scyllia  (Ahrou>os  «o2  2«vA- 
Xxt\  very  ancient  Greek  statuaries,  who  are  always 
mentioned  together,  flourished  about  B.  C  560. 
They  were  natives  of  Crete,  whence  they  went  to 
Sicyon,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat 
of  Grecian  art  Their  disriples  were  Tectaeus 
and  Angelion,  I^earchus  of  Rhegium,  Doryclidas 
and  his  brother  Medon,  Dontas,  and  Thcocles, 
who  were  all  4  Lacedaem/nians.    Dipoenus  and 
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Scyllis  are  sometimes  called  sons  of  Daedalus,  by 
which  we  are  only  to  understand  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  Daedalian  style  of  art  [Daedalus.] 

Dine,  a  name  of  the  Furiae.  [Euminides.] 

Dire*  (Afpxn),  daughter  of  Helios  and  wife  of 
Lycus.   Her  story  is  related  under  Amphion. 

Dirphyg  (ALt<pvs)t  a  mountain  in  Euboca. 

Dis,  contracted  from  Dives,  a  name  Borne  times 
given  to  Pluto,  and  hence  also  to  the  lower  world. 

DIum  (Alb?:  Atcift,  Awutt^j).  1.  An  impor- 
tant town  in  Macedonia  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  so 
called  after  a  temple  of  Zeus.  Here  were  placed 
the  equestrian  statues  by  Lysippus  of  the  Maced(>> 
nians  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  the  Granlcus. 
—  2.  A  town  in  Chalcidioe  in  Macedonia,  on  the 
Strymonic  gulf.— 3.  A  town  in  Euboea,  not  far 
from  the  promontory  Cenaeum. 

Divlco,  the  leader  of  the  Helvetians  in  the  war 
ngainst  L.  Cassius  in  B.  c.  107,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  embassy  sent  to  Julius  Caesar,  nearly  50  years 
later,  b.  c.  58,  when  he  was  preparing  to  attack 
the  Helvetians. 

Divitiicua,  an  Aeduan  noble  and  brother  of 
Dumnorix,  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Romans 
and  of  Caesar,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  en- 
treaties, pardoned  the  treason  of  Dumnorix  in 
B.  c.  58.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  among  the  Gallic  chiefs  in  requesting 
Caesar's  aid  against  Ariovistus  ;  he  had  some  time 
before  gone  even  to  Rome  to  ask  the  senate  for 
their  interference,  but  without  success.  During 
this  visit  he  was  the  guest  of  Cicero. 

Divodurum  (jl/ete),  subsequently  Mediomatrici, 
and  still  later  Metis  or  Mettis,  the  capital  of  the 
Mediomatrici  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

Divona.  [Cadi'rci.] 

Diyllus  (AfuAAoj),  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  26  or  27  books, 
from  the  seizure  of  the  Delphic  temple  by  Philo- 
melus.  The  exact  period  at  which  he  flourished 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of 
the  Ptolemies. 

Doberus  (Ao'Grjpos),  a  town  in  Paeonia  in  Ma- 
cedonia, E.  of  the  river  Echedorus. 

Doclmla  or  Docinieum  (Aoju/luo,  Atyxlfitior : 
AoKi/icvi,  AoKtfxriv6s)y  a  town  in  Phrygia,  not  far 
from  Synnada:  in  its  neighbourhood  were  cele- 
brated marble  quarries. 

D5d5&a  (AwoWrj),  the  most  ancient  oracle  in 
Greece,  was  situated  in  Epirua,  and  probably  at 
the  S.  E,  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Joannina  near 
Kastritza.  It  was  founded  by  the  Pelaagians,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Zeus.  The  responses  of  the  ora- 
cle were  given  from  lofty  oaks  or  beech  trees,  pro- 
bably from  a  grove  consisting  of  these  trees.  The 
will  of  the  god  was  declared  by  the  wind  rustling 
tbroagh  the  trees ;  and  in  order  to  render  the 
sounds  more  distinct,brazen  vessels  were  suspended 
on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  being  set  in 
motion  by  the  wind  came  in  contact  with  one  «n 
other.  Tnese  sounds  were  in  early  times  interpreted 
by  men,  but  afterwards  when  the  worship  of  Dioue 
became  connected  with  that  of  Zeus,  by  2  or  3 
aged  women,  who  were  called  w«\tiaS*t  or  x«Au  at, 
because  pigeons  were  said  to  have  brought  the 
command  to  found  the  oracle.  There  were,  how- 
ever, also  priests,  called  Selli  or  Helli,  who  had  the 
management  of  the  temple.  The  oracle  of  Dodotia 
had  less  influence  in  historical  times  than  in  the 
heroic  age.  It  was  chiefly  consulted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  the  Aetolians,  A  curium  i  ana,  and 
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Epirota,  and  by  those  who  would  not  go  to  Delphi 
on  account  of  iU  partiality  for  the  Dorian*.  In 
blc.  219,  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Aeto- 
lians,  and  the  sacred  oaks  cut  down.  But  the  town 
continued  to  exist,  and  we  bear  of  a  bishop  of  Do- 
dona  in  the  council  of  Ephesus. 

D61aballa,  CoraSUu*.  1.  P.,  consul  a  c  283, 
conquered  the  Senonea— 2.  ClL,  curule  aedile  lf»5, 
in  which  year  he  and  his  colleague,  Sex.  Julius 
Caesar,  bad  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  performed  at 
the  festival  of  the  Megulesia.  In  159  he  was  con* 
sul.  —  3.  Cn»f  a  partiian  of  Sulla,  by  whom  he 
was  made  consul,  81.  He  afterwards  received 
Macedonia  for  his  province.  In  77  he  was  ac- 
cused by  the  young  Julius  Caesar  of  having  been 
guilty  of  extortion  in  his  province,  but  he  was 
acquitted.— 4.  Cn.,  praetor  urbanut  81,  when  the 
cause  of  P.  Quintius  was  tried:  Cicero  charges 
him  with  having  acted  on  that  occasion  unjustly. 
The  year  after  be  had  Cilicia  for  his  province  ; 
C.  Malleolus  was  his  quaestor,  and  the  notorious 
Verres  his  legate.  Dolabella  not  only  tolerated  the 
extortions  and  robberies  committed  by  them,  but 
shared  in  their  booty.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
Dolabella  was  accused  by  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  of 
extortion  in  his  province,  and  on  that  occasion 
Verres  deserted  his  accomplice  and  furnished  the 
accuser  with  all  the  necessary  information.  Dola- 
bella was  condemned,  and  went  into  exile.— 
6.  P.,  the  son-in-law  of  Cicero,  whose  daughter 
Tullia  he  married  after  divorcing  his  wife  Fabia, 
51.  He  was  one  of  the  most  profligate  men  of  his 
age,  and  his  conduct  caused  Cicero  great  uneasi- 
ness. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he 
joined  Caesar  and  fought  on  bis  side  at  the  battle 
of  Pharealia  (48^,  in  Africa  (46),  and  in  Spain 
(45).  Caesar  raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  44, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Antony.  After 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  he  forthwith  joined  the 
assassins  of  his  benefactor  ;  but  when  Antony  gave 
him  the  province  of  Syria,  with  the  command 
against  the  Parthians,  all  his  republican  enthu- 
siasm disappeared  at  once.  On  his  way  to  his 
province  he  plundered  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  at  Smyrna  he  murdered  Treboniua, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  senate  proconsul 
of  Asia.  When  his  proceedings  became  known  at 
Rome,  he  was  declared  a  public  enemy  ;  and  Cas- 
sius,  who  had  received  Syria  from  the  senate, 
marched  against  him.  Dolabella  threw  himself 
into  Laodicea,  which  was  besieged  by  Cassius, 
who  at  length  succeeded  in  taking  it  Dolabella, 
in  order  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
ordered  one  of  his  soldiers  to  kill  him,  43. 

Dollcbj  (AoAtx??).  L  The  ancient  name  of  the 
island  Icarus.  —  2.  A  town  in  Thessaly  on  the  W. 
slope  of  Olympus.  —  3.  A  town  in  Commagene, 
between  Zeugma  and  Ocrmanicia,  also  called  Doli- 
chene,  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Jupiter.  —  4. 
Or  Dulichium.  [Echinaoks.] 

Dolichiste  (AoAtxiVn)  i  AaJbina),  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Lycia,  opposite  the  promontory  Chi- 
maera. 

Dolidnei  (AoAforsr),  a  Pelasgic  people  in  My- 
»a,  who  dwelt  between  the  rivers  Aesepus  and 
Rhyndacus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyzicus, 
which  was  called  after  them  Dolionis. 

D5I&B  (Ad'Awr),  a  Trojan,  sent  by  night  to  spy 
the  Orecian  camp,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ulysses 
and  Diomedes,  compelled  to  give  intelligent  re- 
specting the  Trojans,  and  then  slain  by  Diomedes. 


The  10th  book  of  the  Iliad  was  therefore  eaLed 
AoAsjwta  or  Ao>.*>y<xf>oi>la. 

Dolonci  (AdAoyiroi),  a  Thracian  people  in  th« 
Thracian  Chersonesus. 

DolSpet  (AdAoir«i),  a  powerful  people  in  Thes- 
saly, dwelt  on  the  Enipeus,  and  fought  beforr  Trov. 
(Horn.  //.  ix.  484.)  At  a  later  time  they  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Mt-  Pindus  ;  and  their  country,  calird 
Dolopia  (AoAovfa),  was  reckoned  part  of  Epirus. 

Domltla.  L  Sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobar 
bus  [AttKNOBARBUa,  No.  10],  and  consequently 
an  aunt  of  the  emperor  Nero.  She  was  the  wife 
of  Crispus  Passienus,  and  was  murdered  in  her  old 
age  by  Nero,  who  wished  to  get  possession  of  her 
property.  — 2.  Leplda,  sister  of  the  preceding, 
wife  of  M.  Valerius  Messnla  Rarhatus,  and  mother 
of  Messalitia,  was  put  to  death  by  Claudius  at  the 
instigation  of  Agrippina.— 3.  Longina,  daughter 
of  Domitius  Corbulo,  was  first  married  to  L.  Lamia 
Aemilianus,  and  afterwards  to  the  emperor  Domi- 
tian.  In  consequence  of  her  adulterous  intercourse 
with  Paris,  an  actor,  Domitian  repudiated  her,  but 
was  afterwards  reconciled  to  her.  She  was  privy 
to  Domitian 's  murder. 

Domltla  Qeos,  plebeian,  was  divided  into  th« 
2  illustrious  families  of  Ahknobarbcs  and  Cal- 
vin is. 

Domltlanus,  or  with  his  full  name  T.  Flaviua 
Domitian  us  Augustus,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  81 
— 96,  was  the  younger  son  of  Vespasian,  and  was 
born  at  Rome,  a.  d.  51.  When  Vespasian  waa 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  the  E.  (69), 
Domitian,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  narrowly  escaped 
being  murdered  by  VitcUius,  and  concealed  himself 
until  the  victory  of  his  father's  party  was  decided 
After  the  fall  of  Vitellius,  Domitian  was  proclaimed 
Caesar,  and  obtained  the  government  of  the  city 
til]  the  return  of  his  father.  In  this  short  time 
he  gave  full  proofs  of  his  sanguinary  and  licentious 
temper.  Vespasian  entrusted  Domitian  with  no 
public  affairs,  and  during  the  10  years  of  his  reurn 
(69 — 79),  Domitian  lived  as  a  private  person  on 
an  estate  near  the  Alban  Mount,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  courtezans,  and  devoting  a  great  part  of 
his  time  to  the  composition  of  poetry  and  the  reci- 
tation of  his  productions.  During  the  reign  of  his 
brother  Titus  (79-81),  he  was  also  not  allowed  to 
take  any  part  in  public  affairs.  On  the  death  of  Titus 
(81 ),  which  was  in  all  probability  the  work  of  Do- 
mitian, he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign  he  kept  a 
strict  superintendence  over  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, enacted  several  useful  laws,  endeavouied  ta 
correct  the  licentious  conduct  of  the  higher  classes  ; 
and  though  he  indulged  himself  in  strange  p^siona, 
his  government  was  much  better  than  had  been 
expected.  But  his  conduct  was  soon  changed  for 
the  worse.  His  wars  were  mostly  unfortunate  ; 
and  his  want  of  success  both  wounded  his  vanity 
and  excited  his  fears,  and  thus  led  him  to  delight 
in  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  others.  In  83 
he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Chatti, 
which  was  attended  with  no  result,  though  on  his 
return  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  he  celebrated  a 
triumph,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Oermanicus.  In 

85  Agricola,  whose  success  and  merits  excited  his 
jealousy,  was  recalled  to  Rome.  [Agricola.]  From 

86  to  90  he  had  to  cat  ry  on  war  with  Dccebalus  and 
the  Dacians,  who  defeated  the  Roman  armies,  and 
at  length  compelled  Domitian  to  purchase  peace  on 
very  humiliating  terra,  i.    [Dbcmbalua.]    It  was 
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after  the  Dacian  war  especially,  that  he  gave  fall 
■way  to  h  h  cruelty  and  tyranny.  No  man  of  dis- 
tinction wai  wife,  unless  he  would  degrade  him- 
self to  flatter  the  tyrant  The  silent  fear  which 
prevailed  in  Rome  and  Italy  during  the  latter 
yean  of  Domitian's  reign  are  briefly  but  energeti- 
cally described  by  Tacitus  in  the  introduction  to 
his  Life  of  Agricola,  and  his  vices  and  tyranny  are 
exposed  in  the  strongest  colours  by  the  withering 
satire  of  Juvenal.  All  the  philosophers  who  lived 
at  Rome  were  expelled.  Christian  writers  attri- 
bute to  him  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  like- 
wise, but  there  is  some  doubt  upon  the  matter; 
and  the  belief  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  strict- 
ness with  which  he  exacted  the  tribute  from  the 
Jews,  and  which  may  have  caused  much  suffering 
to  the  Christians  also.  Many  conspiracies  had  been 
formed  against  his  life,  and  at  length  3  officers  of 
his  court,  assisted  by  Domitia,  the  emperor's  wife, 
had  him  murdered  bv  Stephanus,  a  fieedman,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  96. 

Domitilla,  Flavla.  the  first  wife  of  Vespasian, 
and  mother  of  Titus,  Domitian,  and  Domitilla. 

Domltlus  Afer.  [Aran.] 

Domltlus  Corbulo.  [CoRBOLO.] 

Domltlus  Marsus.  [Marsus.] 

Domltlus  Ulpi&nus.  [Ulpiani's.] 

Domna,  Julia,  of  Eracsa,  was  born  of  humble 
parents,  and  married  the  emperor  Septimius  Seve- 
rn*, when  he  was  in  a  private  station.  She  was 
b«autifui  and  profligate,  but  at  the  same  time 
gifted  with  strong  powers  of  mind,  and  fond  of 
literature  and  of  the  society  of  literary  men.  She 
had  great  influence  over  her  husband,  and  after 
bis  death  was  entrusted  by  her  son  Caracal  la  with 
the  administration  of  the  most  important  affairs  of 
state.  After  the  murder  of  Caracal  la,  she  was  at 
first  kindly  treated  by  Macrinus ;  but  having  in- 
curred the  suspicions  of  Macrinus,  and  being  com- 
manded to  quit  Antioch,  she  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life  by  voluntary  starvation,  a.  d.  217. 

Donatus.  L  A  celebrated  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century, 
and  was  the  preceptor  of  Saint  Jerome.  His  most 
famous  work  is  a  system  of  Latin  Grammar,  which 
has  formed  the.  groundwork  of  most  elementary 
treatises  upon  the  same  subject,  from  his  own  time 
to  the  present  day.  It  has  been  usually  published 
in  the  form  of  2  separate  tracts:  1.  Art  t.  Editio 
Prima,  de  Uteri*,  tyllubis,j)cdilr.j,et  torn  J  ,-  2.  Editio 
SrcuHiia.  de  oeto  partUme  cratkmit;  to  which  are 
commonly  annexed  De  tarbansmo,  De  soloecismo, 
De  ceterie  vitiie  ;  De  metaplatmo  ;  De  tchematilmt ; 
De  tropin  ;  but  in  the  recent  edition  of  Lindemann 
(in  Corput  Granm.  Latin.  Lips.  1831)  these  are 
all  combined  under  one  general  title,  Donati  Art 
(rrawtmatca  tribua  librit  comprthenta.  We  also 
possess  introductions  {enarrationes)  and  scholia,  by 
Donatus,  to  5  out  of  the  6  plays  of  Terence,  those  to 
the  Heautontimorumenos  having  been  lost  They  are 
attached  to  all  complete  editions  of  Terence.  —  2. 
Tiberius  Claudius,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Virgil 
in  25  chapters,  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  Virgil. 
Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  this  Donatus ; 
bat  it  has  been  conjectured  that  some  grammarian, 
who  flourished  about  the  commencement  of  the 
6th  century,  may  have  drawn  up  a  biography 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  piece  we  now 

DontLs*  or  Donusla  (Aorowrla .  Aovovntos : 
fiteauso),  one  of  the  smaller  Sporades  in  the  Aegean 


sea,  S.  of  Naxos,  subject  to  the  Rhodians  in  early 
times.  It  produced  green  marble,  whence  Virgil 
(An.  Hi.  125)  calls  the  island  viridis.  Under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  it  was  used  as  a  place  of  banishment 

Dora,  Dorm,  Ddrum  (ra  Awpo,  AApos :  Ate- 
pirn i ),  called  Dor  in  the  0.  T.,  the  most  southerly 
town  of  Phoenicia  on  the  coast,  on  a  kind  of  pe- 
ninsula at  the  foot  of  Mt  CarmeL  It  was  an 
ancient  town,  formerly  the  residence  of  a  Canaan- 
itish  king,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Manasaeh.  Under  the  Seleocidae  it  was  a 
strong  fortress,  and  was  included  in  Coele-Syria, 
It  subsequently  fell  into  decay,  but  was  restored 
and  again  made  a  fortified  place  by  the  Roman 
general  Gabinius. 

Doneus  (Avoirs*).  1.  Eldest  son  of  Anaxan 
drides,  king  of  Sparta,  by  his  first  wife,  was  how- 
ever born  after  the  son  of  the  second  marriage, 
Cleomenes,  and  therefore  excluded  from  the  imme- 
diate succession.  [Anaxanprioks.]  On  the 
accession  of  Cleomenes  to  the  throne,  Dorieus  left 
Sparta  to  establish  for  himself  a  kingdom  else- 
where. Ho  led  his  colony  first  to  Libya  ;  but 
driven  away  thence,  he  passed  over  to  Eryx  in 
Sicily,  where  be  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Eges- 
tneans  and  Carthaginians,  about  B.  c  508.  — 
2.  Son  of  Diaporas  of  Rhodes  [Diagoras],  was 
celebrated  for  his  victories  in  all  the  great  Grecian 
games.  He  settled  in  Thurii,  and  from  this  place, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  he  led 
30  galleys  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  cause  in  Greece, 
B.  c.  412.  He  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  war  till  407,  when  he  was  captured  by  the 
Athenians  ;  but  the  people,  in  admiration  of  his 
athletic  sixe  and  noble  beauty,  dismissed  him  with- 
out so  much  as  exacting  a  ransom.  He  is  said  at 
a  later  time  io  have  been  put  to  death  by  the 
Spartans. 

Dorif  (Aupls).  L  Daughter  of  Ocean  us  and 
Thetis,  wife  of  her  brother  Nereus,  and  mother  of 
the  Nereides.  The  Latin  poets  sometimes  use  the 
name  of  this  divinity  for  the  sea  itself.  (Virg. 
Edog.  x.  5.)  — 2.  One  of  the  Nereides,  daughter 
of  the  preceding. 

Ddris  (Awoif).  1.  A  small  and  mountainous 
country  in  Greece,  formerly  called  Dryfipis  (Apuo- 
»is),  was  bounded  by  Thessaly  on  the  N«,  by 
Aetolia  on  the  W.,  by  Locris  on  the  S.,  and  by 
Phocis  on  the  E.  It  contained  4  towns,  Bourn, 
Citinium,  Erineus,  and  Pindus,  which  formed  the 
Dorian  tetrapolis.  These  towns  never  attained 
any  consequence,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
were  in  ruins  ;  but  the  country  is  of  importance  as 
the  home  of  the  Dorians  (Actpith:  Dores),  one  of 
the  great  Hellenic  races,  who  claimed  descent  from 
the  mythical  Dorus.  [Dorus.]  The  Dorians,  how- 
ever, bad  not  always  dwelt  in  this  land.  Herodotus 
relates  (i.  56),  that  they  first  inhabited  Phthiotis 
in  the  time  of  Deucalion  ;  that  next  under  Dorus, 
they  inhabited  Histiaeotis  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and 
Olympus  ;  that  expelled  from  thence  by  the  Cad- 
means,  they  settled  on  Mt  Pindus  ;  and  that  they 
subsequently  took  up  their  abode  in  Dryopis,  after- 
wards called  Doris.  Their  6th  and  last  migration 
was  to  Peloponnesus,  which  they  conquered,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
It  was  related  that  Aegimius,  the  king  of  the 
Dorians,  had  been  driven  from  his  dominions  by 
the  Lapithae,  but  was  reinstated  by  Hercules ;  that 
the  children  of  Hercules  hence  took  refuge  in  this 
laud  when  they  had  been  expelled  from  Pelopon- 
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nesus ;  and  that  it  was  to  restore  them  to  their 
rights  that  the  Do  riant  invaded  Peloponnesus.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians  is  usually  called  the  Return  of  the  Hera- 
clidae.  See  Hbraclidab. —  The  Dorians  were 
divided  into  3  tribes :  the  Hylleii  (*TAA«Ij),  Pum- 
phyli  (Ud^.fpv\oi),  and  Dymancs  (Avfxivts).  The 
first  derived  their  name  from  Hyllus,  son  of  Her- 
cules, the  two  last  from  Patnphylus  and  Dymas, 
sons  of  Aegimius.  The  Dorians  were  the  ruling 
class  throughout  Peloponnesus  ;  the  old  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  slavery,  or  became  subjects  of  the 
Dorians  under  the  name  of  Perioeci  (Tl*p(oucot). 
(Diet.  o/Antiq.  art.  PerioecL)  —  2.  A  district  in 
Asia  Minor  consisting  of  the  Dorian  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Caria  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
6  of  these  towns  formed  a  league,  called  the  Do- 
rian hexapolis,  consisting  of  Lindus,  lalysus,  and 
Camlrus  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  island  Cos, 
and  CniduB  and  Halicarnassus  on  the  mainland. 
There  were  also  other  Dorian  settlements  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  they  were  never  admitted  to 
the  league.  The  members  of  the  hexapolis  were 
accustomed  to  celebrate  a  festival  with  games  on 
the  Triopian  promontory  near  Cnidus,  in  honour  of 
the  Triopian  Apollo;  the  prizes  in  those  games 
were  brazen  tripods  which  the  victors  had  to  de- 
dicate in  the  temple  of  Apollo;  and  Halicarnassus 
was  struck  out  of  the  league,  because  one  of  her 
citizens  carried  the  tripod  to  his  own  house  instead 
of  leaving  it  in  the  temple.  The  hexapolis  thus 
became  a  pentapolis. 

Doriaeni  (Aoplaicoi\  a  town  in  Thrace  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain  of  the  same  name,  where  Xerxes  reviewed 
His  vast  forces. 

Dorso,  C.  Fablut,  greatly  distinguished  himself 
when  the  Capitol  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  b.  c 
390.  The  Fabian  gens  was  accustomed  to  cele- 
brate a  sacrifice  at  a  fixed  time  on  the  Quirinal 
hill,  and  accordingly,  at  the  appointed  timet  C. 
Dorso,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  descended 
from  the  Capitol,  carrying  the  sacred  things  in  his 
"  in  safety  through  the  enemy's  posts, 
rming  the  sacrifice,  returned  in 


and,  after  performing 
safety  to  the  CapitoL 

Dotuj  (A£pos),  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians,  is  described  either  as  a  son  of  Hellen. 
the  nymph  Orse'is,  and  a  brother  of  Xuthus  and  , 
Aeolus,  or  as  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Phthia,  and  a 
brother  of  Laodocus  and  Polypoetea. 

DoryLaeum  (AopuXato* :  AopuXattis : 
Sfehr),  a  town  in  Phrygia  Epictetua,  on  the  river 
Thymbris,  with  warm  baths  which  are  used  at  the 
present  day  ;  important  under  the  Romans  as  the 
place  from  which  the  roads  diverged  to  Pessinus, 
Iconium,  and  Apamea. 

DosiAdaa  (Aomridoas),  of  Rhodes,  the  author  of 
2  poems  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  the  verses  of 
which  are  so  arranged  that  each  poem  presents  the 
profile  of  an  altar. 

DOfilthius  (iWtfwr),  surnamed  Magister,  a 
Greek  grammarian,  taught  at  Rome  about  a.  d. 
207.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  work  entitled 
Ep^tjtW/iaro,  of  which  the  1st  and  2nd  books 
contain  a  Greek  grammar  written  in  Latin,  and 
Greek-Latin  and  Latin-Greek  glossaries.  The 
third  book,  which  is  the  most  important,  contains 
translations  from  Latin  authors  into  Greek,  and 
9*ee  oersd,  and  has  been  published  separately  by 
Bucking,  Bonn,  1»32. 
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Dossennus  Fabloa,  or  Dorsennux,  an  ancient 

Latin  comic  dramatist,  censured  by  Horace  (  Kp.  ii. 
1.  173)  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  burToonery 
of  his  characters.  It  appears  that  the  name  Dos- 
sennus (like  that  of  AiuceJua)  was  appropriated  to 
one  of  the  standard  characters  in  the  Ateilaj*" 
farces.  Hence  some  have  supposed  that  Do»»enna> 
in  Horace  is  not  the  name  of  a  real  person. 

Ddtium  (Awnor :  A«rruwt),  a  town  and  plab 
in  Thessaly  S.  of  Mt.  Ossa,  on  the  lake  Bobeis. 

Drabescxu  (Apdfrprirot,  also  ApaGianos),  a  towr 
in  the  district  Ed  On  is  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Strymon, 

Drac&non  (AjxUcuw),  a  town  and  promontory 
in  the  island  I  caria. 

Draoon  ( Apdxwr),  the  author  of  the  first  written 
code  of  laws  at  Athens,  which  were  called  &*an*L, 
as  distinguished  from  the  v6(uu  of  Solon.  In  this 
code  he  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  almost  all 
crimes — to  petty  thefts,  for  instance,  as  well  a*  to 
sacrilege  and  murder  —  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
remark  that  his  laws  were  written  not  in  ink,  but 
in  blood.  We  are  told  that  he  himself  defended 
this  extreme  harshness  by  saying  that  small  offence* 
deserved  death,  and  that  he  knew  no  severer  pu- 
nishment for  great  ones.  His  legislation  is  placed 
in  B.  c  621.  After  the  legislation  of  Solon  (594), 
most  of  the  laws  of  Dracon  fell  into  disuse  ;  but 
some  of  them  were  still  in  force  at  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  for  instance  the  law  which 
permitted  the  injured  husband  to  slay  the  adulterer, 
if  taken  in  the  act  We  are  told  that  Dracon  died 
at  Aegina,  being  smothered  by  the  number  of  hats 
and  cloaks  showered  upon  him  as  a  popular  mark 
of  honour  in  the  theatre. 

Drangiana  {Apayyiarh:  Serfjest&n),  apart  of 
Ariana,  was  bounded  by  Gedrosia,  Carmanta,  Ara- 
chosia,  and  Aria.  It  sometimes  formed  a  separate 
satrapy,  but  was  more  usually  united  to  the  m- 
trapies  either  of  Arachosia  or  of  Gedrosia,  or  of 
Ana.  The  chief  product  of  the  country  was  tin  : 
the  chief  river  was  the  Erymanthus  or  Erymandrus 
(HUnund  or  JImdmemi).  In  the  N.  of  the  country 
dwelt  the  Drangae  (Apdyytu),  a  warlike  people, 
from  whom  the  province  derived  it*  name :  their 
capital  was  Prophtbasia.  The  Zarangae,  Sarangar, 
or  Darandae,  who  are  also  mentioned  as  inhabitants 
«>f  the  country,  are  probably  only  other  forms  of 
the  name  Drangac.  The  Ariaspac  inhabited  the 
S.  part  of  the  province.  [AmaaPAB.] 

Draudacum  (DontussoX  »  fortress  of  the  Po- 
ncstae  in  Greek  Illyria. 

Dravua  (/Mice),  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  rises 
in  the  Noric  Alps  near  Aguntum,  flows  through 
Noricura  and  Pannonia;  and,  after  receiving  the 
Murius  (A/aAr),  falls  into  the  Danube  E.  of  Mursa 
(Eswck), 

Drecanum  (Ap4mavov\  a  promontory  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  island  Cos. 

Drepanlua,  Latinus  Pacatua,  a  friend  of  A  op- 
sonins, and  a  correspondent  of  Syntmacbua,  deli- 
vered a  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Theodosioa, 
a.  o.  391,  after  the  victory  of  the  latter  over  Maxi- 
mum This  panegyric  which  is  extant,  is  the  11th 
in  the  collection  of  the  Pamefjyrici  Vetera. 

Drgpanum  (Aptwcwor:  Apcwdr),  that  is.  a 
sickle  L  Also  Drepana  (ra  A^wara),  more 
rarely  D  re  pane  (7Vtnxmt),  a  seaport  town  in  the 
N.  W.  corner  of  Sicily,  so  called  because  the  land 
on  which  it  was  built  was  in  the  form  of  a  sickle. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Carthacinian  Hamilcnr,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  1st  Punic  War,  and  was 
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am  of  the  chief  naval  stations  of  the  Carthajnnmnt. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  an  important  commercial 
town.  It  was  here  that  Anchises  died,  according 
to  Virgil.  — 2.  A  promontory  in  Achaia,  [Rhium.] 
—  3.  The  ancient  name  of  Corctra.  —  4.  Also 
Drepane,  a  town  in  Bithynia,  on  the  Sinos  Asta- 
cenuA,  the  birth-place  of  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  in  whose  honour  it  was  called 
Helenopolii,  and  made  an  important  place.  In 
its  neighbourhood  were  warm  medicinal  baths, 
which  Constantino  the  Great  frequently  used  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

Drepaa  (Aptya,  also  "ASpcrfo,  Adpcnfo,  Apctya- 
*m:  Anderab  or  Inderal),  a  town  in  the  N.E.  of 
Bactriana,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sogdiana. 

Drilae  (AffAw),  a  brave  people  in  Pantos,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Colchis,  near  Trapexus. 

Drilo,  a  river  in  Illyricum,  flows  into  the 
Adriatic  near  Linus. 

Dromichaetes  (Apofuxo/rns),  a  king  of  the 
Getae,  who  took  Lysimachus  prisoner.  ^Lysjma- 
CMiia) 

Drimos  Achillea*.   [Acatllsus  Dromoo.] 

DruentXa  (Durance),  a  large  and  rapid  river  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  rises  in  the  Alps,  and  flows 
into  the  Rhone  near  Avenio  (Avignon). 

DrfLna  (Drome),  a  small  river  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis, rises  in  the  Alps,  and  flows  into  the 
Rhone  S.  of  Valencia  (  Faience). 

Drosilla.  L  Li  via,  mother  of  the  emperor  Ti- 
berias and  wife  of  Augustus.  [Livm.] — 2. 
Daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  married 
lit  to  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  and  afterwards  to 
M.  AemQius  Lepidus  ;  but  she  lived  in  incestuous 
intercourse  with  her  brother  Caligula,  whose  pas- 
sion for  her  exceeded  all  bounds.  On  her  death, 
in  a.  d.  38,  he  commanded  that  she  should  be 
worshipped,  by  the  name  Pauthea,  with  the  same 
honours  as  Venus.  8.  Daughter  of  H erodes 
Ajtrippa  L,  king  of  the  Jews,  married  1st  Asians, 
king  of  Kmeaa,  whom  she  divorced,  and  2ndly 
Frliz,  the  procurator  of  Judaea  She  was  present 
with  her  buslwnd  when  St.  Paul  preached  before 
Felix  in  a.  n.  60. 

Drusus,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family  of 
the  Livia  gens.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Livii 
acquired  the  cognomen  Drusus  for  himself  and  his 
descendants  by  having  slain  in  close  combat  one 
Drausus,  a  Gallic  chieftain  ;  but  this  statement 
deserves  little  credit.  —  L  M.  Liviufl  Drusus, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  with  C.  Gracchus,  a.  c.  12*2. 
He  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  after  putting  his  veto  upon  the  laws  pro- 
posed by  Gracchus,  he  brought  forward  almost 
the  very  same  measures,  in  order  to  gain  popu- 
larity for  the  senate,  and  to  impress  the  people 
with  the  belief  that  the  optimates  were  their  best 
friends.  The  success  of  this  system  earned  for 
him  the  designation  patrxmus  senatus.  Drusus  was 
consul  112,  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province, 
and  conqnered  the  Scordisci.  —  2.  M.  Liviua  Dra- 
ins, son  of  No.  1,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  ability.  He  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  91,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pas  and  Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  Although,  like  his 
father,  he  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  he 
meditated  the  most  extensive  and  organic  changes 
in  the  Roman  state.  To  conciliate  the  people  he 
renewed  several  of  the  measures  of  the  Gracchi. 
He  proposed  and  carried  laws  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  corn  or  for  its  sale  at  a  low  price,  and  fur 
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the  assignation  of  public  land.  He  also  gained  the 
support  of  the  Latin i  and  the  Socii  by  promising 
to  secure  for  them  the  Roman  citizenship.  Thus 
strengthened,  he  proposed  to  transfer  the  judicia 
from  the  equites  to  the  senate  ;  but  as  a  compen- 
sation to  the  former  order,  he  further  proposed  that 
the  senate,  now  reduced  below  the  regular  number 
of  800,  should  be  reinforced  by  the  introduction  of 
an  equal  number  of  new  members  selected  from  the 
equites.  This  measure  proved  unsatisfactory  to 
both  parties.  The  Roman  populace  also  were  op- 
posed to  the  Roman  franchise  being  given  to  the 
Latins  and  the  Socii.  The  senate,  perceiving  the 
dissatisfaction  of  all  parties,  voted  that  all  the  laws 
of  Drusus,  being  carried  against  the  auspices,  were 
null  and  void  from  the  beginning.  Drusus  now 
began  to  organise  a  formidable  conspiracy  against 
the  government ;  but  one  evening  as  he  was  enter- 
ing the  hall  of  his  own  house,  he  was  stabbed  and 
died  a  few  hours  afterwards.  The  assassin  was 
never  discovered,  and  no  attempts  were  made  to 
discover  him.  Caepio  and  Philippus  were  both 
suspected  of  having  suborned  the  crime  ;  but  Cicero 
attributes  it  to  Q.  Varius.  The  death  of  Drusus 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Socii,  and  was  thus  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Social  War.— 8.  Livius 
Drusus  Claudianui,  father  of  Livia,  who  was  the 
mother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  one  of 
the  gens  Claudia,  and  was  adopted  by  a  Livius 
Drusus.  It  was  through  this  adoption  that  the 
Drusi  became  connected  with  the  imperial  family. 
The  father  of  Livia,  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  being  proscribed 
by  the  conquerors,  he  killed  himself  in  his  tent.  — 
4.  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  commonly  called  by 
the  moderns  Drusus  Senior,  to  distinguish  him 
from  No.  5,  was  the  son  of  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  and 
Livia,  and  younger  brother  of  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius. He  was  born  in  the  house  of  Augustus  3 
months  after  the  marriage  of  Livia  and  Augustus, 
38.  Drusus,  as  he  grew  up,  was  more  liked  by 
the  people  than  was  his  brother.  His  manners 
were  affable,  and  his  conduct  without  reproach. 
He  married  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  triumvir, 
and  bis  fidelity  to  bis  wife  was  a  theme  of  admira- 
tion in  a  profligate  age.  He  was  greatly  trusted 
by  Augustus,  who  employed  him  in  important 
offices.  He  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Ger- 
mans, and  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  In  12  he  drove  the  Sicarobri  and  their 
allies  out  of  Gaul,  crossed  the  Rhine,  then  followed 
the  course  of  the  river  down  to  the  ocean,  and 
subdued  the  Frisians.  It  was  apparently  during 
this  campaign  that  Drusus  dug  a  canal  (Fossa  Dru- 
siana)  from  the  Rhine  near  Arnheim  to  the  Yssel, 
near  Doesberg  ;  and  he  made  use  of  this  canal  to 
sail  from  the  Rhine  into  the  ocean.  In  his  2nd 
compaign  (11),  Drusus  subdued  the  Usi  petes,  in- 
Taded  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  and  passed  on 
through  the  territory  of  the  Cherusci  as  far  as  the 
Visurgis  (  Weser).  On  his  return  he  was  attacked 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  Germans,  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter. — In  his  3rd  campaign 
(10),  he  conquered  the  Chatti  and  other  German 
tribes,  and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  ho  was 
made  consul  for  the  following  year.  —  In  his  4th 
campaign  (9\  which  he  carried  on  as  consul,  he 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Albis  (Ellie)%  sweeping 
every  thing  before  him.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
resolved  to  cross  the  Elbe,  but  was  deterred  by  the 
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apparition  of  a  woman  of  dimensions  greater  than 
human,  who  said  to  him  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
44  Whither  goest  tboo,  insatiable  Drusus?  The 
Fates  forbid  thee  to  advance.  Away !  The  end  of 
thy  deeds  and  thy  life  is  nigh."  On  the  return  of 
the  army  to  the  Rhine,  Drusus  died  in  consequence 
of  a  fracture  of  his  leg,  which  happened  through  a 
tall  from  his  horse.  Upon  receiving  tidings  of  the 
dangerous  illness  of  Drusus,  Tiberius  immediately 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  after  travelling  with  extra- 
ordinary speed  arrived  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of 
his  brother.  Tiberius  brought  the  body  to  Italy: 
it  was  burnt  in  the  field  of  Man,  and  the  ashes 
deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus.  aM>5.  Drusus 
Caesar,  commonly  called  by  modern  writers  Dru- 
sus Junior,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius 
by  his  1st  wife,  Vipsania.  He  married  Livia,  the 
sister  of  Germanicu*  After  the  death  of  Augustus, 
a.  o,  14,  be  was  sent  into  Pannonia  to  quell  the 
mutiny  of  the  legions.  Ia  15  he  was  consul,  and 
in  16  he  was  sent  into  Illyricura:  he  succeeded  in 
fomenting  dissension  among  the  Germanic  tribes, 
and  destroyed  the  power  of  Maroboduu*  In  '21 
he  was  consul  a  2nd  time ;  and  in  22  he  received 
the  trilmftida  potato*,  by  which  he  was  pointed 
out  as  the  intended  successor  to  the  empire.  But 
Sejanua,  the  favourite  of  Tiberius,  aspired  to  the 
empire.  He  seduced  Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusus, 
and  persuaded  her  to  become  the  murderer  of  her 
husband.  A  poison  was  administered  to  Dm  sua, 
which  terminated  his  life  by  a  lingering  disease, 
that  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  intemperance,  a.  D.  23.-6.  Drusus, 
2nd  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina.  After  the 
death  of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius  [No.  6], 
Drusus  and  his  elder  brother  Nero  became  the 
heirs  to  the  imperial  throne.  Sejanns  therefore 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  them  both.  He  first  engaged 
Drusus  in  the  plots  against  his  elder  brother,  which 
ended  in  the  banishment  and  death  of  that  prince. 
[Nbro.]  The  turn  of  Drusus  came  next  He  was 
accused  in  30,  and  condemned  to  death  as  an 
enemy  of  the  state.  Tiberius  kept  him  imprisoned 
for  3  rears,  and  then  starved  him  to  death,  33. 
Drjradea.  [Nymphac.1 

Dtyas  (Apvas),  father  of  the  Thracinn  king  Ly» 
curgus,  who  is  bene*  called  Dry  an  tides. 

Drymaea  or  Drymtu  (Apvuaia,  Apvu6s :  &pv- 
suctfo :  Data  ?),  a  town  in  Phocis,  a  little  S.  of  the 
Cephissus,  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes. 

Drymui  (&pvu6\).  See  Drymaka.—  2.  A 
strong  place  in  Attica,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bocotia. 

Drymussa  (Apvuovotra :  Apvfiowrera*os)%  an 
bland  in  the  Hermaean  gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
opposite  Clatomenae  ;  given  by  the  Romans  to 
Clammenae. 

Hrf  5pe  ( ApuoV»j),  daughter  of  king  Pryops,  and 
the  playmate  of  the  Hamad  ryades  on  ML  Oeta. 
She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who,  to  gain  psssession 
of  her,  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  tortoise. 
Dryope  took  the  creature  into  her  lap,  whereupon 
the  god  changed  himself  into  a  serpent.  The 
nymphs  fled  away  in  affright,  and  thus  Apollo  re- 
mained alone  with  Dryope.  Soon  after  she  married 
Andraemon,  but  became,  by  Apollo,  the  mother  of 
AMPHI88U8,  who  built  the  town  of  Oeta,  and  a 
temple  to  Apollo.  Dryope  was  afterwards  carried 
off  by  the  Hamadryades,  and  became  a  nymph. 

Dry/opes  ( &p  uo»«),  a  Pelasgic  people,  descended 
from  a  mythical  ancestor  Dry  ops,  dwelt  first  in 
Thesealy,  from  Jie  Sperclicus  to  Parnassus,  and 
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afterwards  in  Doris,  which  was  called  from  l\  m 
Dryopia  (Apvowts).  Driven  out  of  Doris  by  the 
Dorians,  they  migrated  to  other  countries,  and 
settled  in  Peloponnesus,  Euboea,  and  Asia  Minor. 

Dryopa  (A/woii*),  son  of  the  river-god  Spercht-us 
and  the  Danaid  Polydora,  or  of  Lycaon  and  Dia, 
the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  Dryope*. 

Dry oa  Ceph&lae  (Apvbs  KcctaAaf),  a  narrow 
pass  of  MtCithaeroo,  between  Athens  and  Plataeac. 

Dubis  (Doubt),  a  river  in  Gaul,  rises  in  M. 
Jurassus  (Jura),  flows  past  Vesontio  (Bexift^vn ), 
and  falls  into  the  Arar  (Soon*)  near  Cabdlomuu 
(Ck&Iont). 

Dubril  Portas  (Dover),  a  seaport  town  of  the 
Cantii,  in  Britain :  here  was  a  fortress  erected  by 
the  Romans  against  the  Saxon  pirates. 

Ducas,  Michael,  a  Byzantine  historian,  held 
a  high  office  under  Constantino  XI II-,  the  last 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  After  the  capture  of 
Constantinople,  a.  d.  1453,  he  fled  to  Lesbos.  His 
history  extends  from  the  death  of  John  VI.  Pa- 
laeologus,  1 355,  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  by  the 
Turks,  1462.  The  work  is  written  in  barbarous 
Greek,  but  gives  a  clear  and  impartial  account  of 
event*  The  best  edition  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1834. 

Dficetlus  (AouKSTtof),  a  chief  of  the  Sicilians, 
or  Sicels,  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
carried  on  a  formidable  war  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century  a.  c.  against  the  Greek*  in  the  island. 
Having  been  at  last  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by 
the  Syracusans,  be  repaired  to  Syracuse  as  a  sup- 
pliant, and  placed  himself  at  their  mercy.  The 
Syracusans  spared  his  life,  but  sent  him  into  an 
honourable  exile  at  Corinth.  He  returned  soon 
afterwards  to  Sicily,  and  founded  the  city  of  G*- 
lacte.    He  died  about  B.  c.  440. 

DuUIus.    L  M.,  tribune  of  the  plebe  B.  c  471. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  plebeians, 
and  it  was  on  his  advice  that  the  plebeians  migrated 
from  the  Aventine  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  just  before 
the  overthrow  of  the  decemvir*    He  was  then 
elected  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  2nd  time,  449.-2. 
K.,  one  of  the  decemvirs,  450,  on  whose  overthrow 
he  went  into  voluntary  exile.— 3.  C,  consul  260, 
with  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina,  in  the  1st  Punic 
War.  In  this  year  the  Romans  built  their  first  fiVt, 
using  for  their  model  a  Carthaginian  vessel  which 
had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Italy.    The  com- 
mand of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Scipio,  who  waa 
defeated  by  the  Carthaginians  off  Lipara.  There- 
upon Duilius  was  entrusted  with  the  command,  and 
as  he  perceived  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
clumsy  ships  of  the  Romans  were  labouring,  he 
devised  the  well-known  grappling  irons,  by  means 
of  which  the  enemy's  ships  might  be  drawn  towards 
his,  and  the  sea-fight  thus  changed  into  *  land- 
fight.    By  this  means  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  Mylae,  and  then 
prosecuted  the  war  in  Sicily  with  success,  relieving 
F.gesta,  and  taking  Macella  by  assault.    On  his 
return  to  Rome,  Duilius  celebrated  a  splendid 
triumph,  for  it  was  the  first  naval  victory  that  the 
Romans  had  ever  gained,  and  the  memory  of  it 
was  perpetuated  by  a  column  which  was  erected  in 
the  forum,  and  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  con- 
quered ships  (Columna  Rottrata).    It  ia  generally 
believed  that  the  original  inscription  which  adorned 
the  basis  of  the  column  is  still  extant.   It  was  due. 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  1 6th  century,  in  a  mnt«- 
i  lated  condition,  and  it  has  since  oiteu  been  printed 
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srith  attempt*  at  restoration.  There  are,  however, 
in  that  inscription  some  orthographical  peculiarities, 
which  suggest,  that  the  present  inscription  is  a 
later  reiteration  of  the  original  one.  Duilius  was 
farther  rewarded  for  this  victory,  by  being  per- 
mitted, whenever  he  returned  home  from  a  ban- 
quet at  night,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  torch  and  a 
flate- player. 

Dulgibini,  a  people  in  Germany,  dwelt  S.E.  of 
the  Angrivarii,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Weser. 

Dulichlum.  [Echinaou.1 

Dumn&rix,  a  chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  conspired 
against  the  Romans,  a.  C.  58,  but  was  then  par- 
doned by  Caesar  in  consequence  of  the  entreaties 
of  his  brother,  Divitiacus.  When  Caesar  was 
going  to  Britain  in  54,  he  suspected  Dumnorix  too 
much  to  leave  him  behind  in  Gaul,  and  he  insisted 
therefore  on  his  accompanying  him.  Dumnorix, 
upon  this,  fled  from  the  Roman  camp  with  the 
Aeduan  cavalry,  but  was  overtaken  and  slain. 

Dunium.  rotrigb*.] 

DtLra  (to  AuOpa :  AovpT)v6t ).  1.  A  town  in 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from  Cir- 
cesium,  founded  by  the  Macedonians,  and  hence 
sumained  Nicanoris;  also  called  EurOpus  (Eupeu- 
w«f)  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  time  of  Julian  it  was 
deserted.— &  {Dor),  a  town  in  Assyria,  on  the 
Tigris. 

Duxanlui  (Dordogne),  a  river  in  Aquitania, 
which  falls  into  tbe  Garumna. 

DtLrla  ( Dora  Baliea),  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
S.  of  the  Alps,  flows  through  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
lami, bringing  gold  dust  with  it,  and  falls  into  the 
Po. 

Durif  (Aovptr),  of  Samoa,  the  historian,  was  a 
descendant  of  Alcibiades,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  obtained  tbe  tyranny 
of  his  native  island,  though  it  is  unknown  by  what 
m  cans.  He  wrote  a  considerable  number  of 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  was  a  history 
of  Greece,  from  B.C.  370  to  281.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  enjoyed  any  very  great  reputation 
as  an  historian  among  the  ancients.  His  fragments 
hare  been  collected  by  Hulleman,  Duridit  Samii 
•woe  tvper»umt%  Traject  ad  Rhen.  1841. 

Darius  (Aoo*pior,  A  emptor :  Duero,  Douro),  one 
ef  the  chief  rivers  of  Spain,  rises  among  the  Pe- 
lendones,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Idubeda  near  Numantia, 
and  flows  into  the  Atlantic;  it  was  auriferous,  and 
is  navigable  a  long  way  from  its  mouth. 

Durobrivae  (lioche'«ier)t  a  town  of  the  Cantii 
in  Britain. 

Dnrocaais  (Dreux)  a  town  of  the  Carnutea  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

Dnrocatelauni  [Catalaunl] 

Durocortorum  (Rkeiau),  tbe  capital  of  the 
Rerni  in  Gallia  Belgica,  ard  subsequently  called 
Rrmi,  was  a  populous  and  powerful  town. 

Duronla,  a  town  in  Samnium  in  Italy,  W.  of 
the  Caudine  pastes. 

Durotrlges,  a  people  in  Britain,  in  Dorsetshire 
and  the  W.  of  Somerseuhire :  their  chief  town  wits 
Dunium  (Dorcketier). 

Durovernum  or  Darvernum  ( Canterbury^  a 
town  of  the  Cantii  in  Britain,  afterwards  called 
Cantuaria. 

Dyaxdanes  or  Oedanes  {Brahmaputra),  a  river 
in  India,  falls  into  the  Ganges  on  the  E.  side. 

Dymas  (Av/iat),  ton  of  Aegimius,  from  whom 
the  Dy  manes,  one  of  the  3  tribes  of  the  Dorians, 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name. 


Dym6  or  Dymae  (Au^in,  Auumi  Avuaiot,  Dy- 
maeua;  nr.  Karavottasi*  Ru.),  a  tovm  in  the  W 
of  Achaia,  near  the  coast;  one  of  tie  12  Achaeaa 
towns;  it  founded,  along  with  Patrae,  the  2nd 
Achaean  league;  and  was  at  a  later  time  colonised 
by  the  Romans. 

Dyraa  (Avpor),  a  small  river  in  Phthiotis  in 
Theasal  v,  falls  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus. 

Dyrrhachlum  (Avd^Wxtar;  Av^bi\ioty  Avpb* 
XT)***,  Dyrrachlnus:  Duraxzo\  formerly  called 
Epidamnna  ('Lwltaprot:  'EtiSuVvios),  a  town 
in  Greek  lllyria,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Adriatic 
sea.  It  was  founded  by  the  Corcyraeans,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  Epidamnns;  but  since  the  Romans 
regarded  this  name  a  bad  omen,  as  reminding  tbem 
of  damnum,  they  changed  it  into  Dyrrhacbium, 
when  they  became  masters  of  the  country.  Under 
the  Romans  it  became  an  important  place;  it  was 
the  usual  place  of  landing  for  persons  who  crossed 
over  from  Brundisium.  Commerce  and  trade  were 
carried  on  here  with  great  activity,  whence  it  is 
called  TabemaAdriae  by  Catullus  (xxxvi.15);  and 
here  commenced  the  great  Egnatia  Via,  leading  to 
the  E»  In  the  civil  war  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  Pompey,  who  kept  all  his  military  stores  hero* 
In  a.  d.  345  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Dysorum  (to  Avaupov),  a  mountain  in  Mace- 
donia with  gold  mines,  between  Chalcidice  and 
Odomantice. 

Dyspontlum  {Awrw6mov  ;  AwnroVrios),  an 
ancient  town  of  Pisatis  in  Elis,  N.  of  the  Alpheus, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Eleans;  whereupon  its  inha- 
bitants removed  to  Epidamnus  and  Apollonia. 


E. 

Ebdra.  1  Or  EbQra  Cerealia,  a  small  town  fa 
Hispania  Baetica,  perhaps  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
the  modern  Sta,  Crux. — 2.  Suruaraed  Liberalitaa 
Julia  (Evora\  a  Roman  municipium  in  Lusitania. 
—3.  Or  Ebura  (S.  Lucar  de  Barramtda),  a  town 
in  Hispania  Baetica,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis. 
—4.  A  fortress  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
coneilsis. 

Eboracum  or  Eburacum  (Vork),  a  town  of  the 
Brigantes  in  Britain,  was  made  a  Roman  station 
by  Agricola,  and  soon  became  the  chief  Roman 
settlement  in  the  whole  island.  It  was  both  a 
municipium  and  a  colony.  It  was  the  head  quarters 
of  the  sixth  legion,  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
emperors  when  they  visited  Britain.  Here  the 
emperors  Septiraius  Severus  and  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus  died.  Part  of  the  ancient  Roman  walls  still 
exist  at  York;  and  many  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  modern  city. 

Eborol&cum  (Evrude  on  tbe  river  Sioule),  a 
town  in  Aquitania. 

Ebrodttnum  (Etnbrmn\  a  town  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  in  the  Cottian  Alps. 

Eb&dae  or  Hebudae  (Hebridet),  islands  in  the 
Western  Ocean  off  Britain.  They  were  5  in 
number,  according  to  Ptolemy,  2  called  Ebudae, 
Milieus,  Epidium,  and  Ricina. 

Eburom&gus  or  Hebromagua  (nr.  Dram  or 
Viileraxom)%  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Ebur&nef,  a  German  people,  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  settled  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moca  (Afoot)  in  a  marshy  and 
woody  district  They  were  dependants  ( client**) 
of  the  Troviri,  and  were  in  Caesars  lime  under  the 
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rale  of  Ambiorix  and  Cativolcna.  Their 
tion  against  the  Rouiaiih,  h.  c  54,  was  severely 
punished  by  Caesar,  and  from  this  time  they  dis- 
appear from  history. 

Eburo  vices.  [Aulbrcx] 

Ebuaui  or  Ebfbras  (Ivixa\  the  largest  of  the 
Pityusae  insulae,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Spain,  reckoned 
by  some  writers  among  the  Baleares.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  excellent  figs.  Its  capital,  also  called 
Ebusus,  was  a  civitas  foederata,  possessed  an  ex- 
cellent harbour,  was  well  built,  and  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade. 

Ecbitanl  (ret  'E««dVara,  Ion.  and  Poet  *Ay€d- 
rava;  Ham<idan\  a  groat  city,  most  pleasantly 
situated,  near  the  foot  of  Mt  Orontes,  in  the  N.of 
Great  Media,  was  the  capital  of  the  Median  king- 
dom, and  afterwards  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Persian  and  Parthian  kings.  Its  foundation  was 
more  ancient  than  any  historical  record  :  Herodotus 
ascribes  it  to  Deiocea,  and  Diodorus  to  Semiramis. 
It  had  a  circuit  of  240  stadia,  and  was  surrounded 
by  7  walls,  each  overtopping  the  one  before  it,  and 
crowned  with  battlements  of  different  colours: 
these  walls  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Poly- 
bius.  The  citadel,  of  great  strength,  was  used  as 
the  royal  treasury.  Below  it  stood  a  magnificent 
ptlace,  the  tiles  of  which  were  silver,  and  the  ca- 
pitals, entablatures,  and  wainscoting*,  of  silver  and 
gold  ;  treasures  which  the  Seleucidae  coined  into 
money,  to  the  amount  of  4000  talents.  The  circuit 
of  this  palace  was  7  stadia. 

Ecetra  (Ecetntnus),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Volsci,  and,  according  to  Dionysius,  the  capital  of 
this  people,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  an 
early  period. 

Echeddrus  (•Ex*'8»po*»  in  Herod.  *Ex«l©«/»r), 
a  small  river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  Crcstonia,  flows 
through  Mygdonia,  and  falls  into  the  Thennoic 
gulf. 

Eeheildae  (*Ex«***«*  *2x**tol*\  »*»  Attic  de- 
rmis E.  of  Munychia,  called  after  a  hero  Echelus. 

Echemus  ('Ex*/*°*)i  «on  of  Aeropus  and  grand- 
son of  Cepheus,  succeeded  Lycurgus  as  king  of 
Arcadia.  In  his  reign  the  Dorians  invaded  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  Echemus  slew,  in  single  combat, 
Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules.  In  consequence  of 
this  battle,  which  was  fought  at  the  Isthmus,  the 
Heraclidae  were  obliged  to  promise  not  to  repeat 
their  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus  for  50  years. 

Bch.es  tratnj  ('ExiVrporos),  king  of  Sparta,  son 
•f  Agis  I.,  and  father  of  Labotas  or  Leobites. 

Echetla  ('Ex*rAa)t  a  town  in  8icily,  W.  of  Sy- 
racuse  in  the  moun 


EchStua  ("Ex*tos),  a  cruel  king  of  Epirus.  His 
daughter,  Metope  or  Amphissa,  who  had  yielded 
to  ber  lover  Aechmodicus,  was  blinded  by  her 
father,  and  Aechmodicus  was  cruelly  mutilated. 

Echidna  (*Ex«8ra),  daughter  of  Tartarus  and 
Oe,  or  of  Chrysaor  and  Callirrhoe*,  or  of  Peiras  and 
Styx,  The  upper  part  of  her  body  was  that  of 
a  'beautiful  maiden  with  black  eyes,  while  the 
lower  part  was  that  of  a  serpent,  of  a  vast  sise. 
She  was  a  horrible,  and  blood-thirsty  monster. 
She  became  by  Typhon  the  mother  of  the 
Chimaera,  of  the  many-beaded  dog  Orthus,  of 
the  hundred-headed  dragon  who  guarded  the 
apples  of  the  Hespe rides,  of  the  Colchian  dragon, 
of  the  Sphinx,  of  Cerberus  (hence  called  Echid- 
mitu  canst),  of  Scylla,  of  Gorgon,  of  the  Lernaean 
Hydra  (Echidna  Ijcrwuta),  of  the  eagle  which 
the  liver  of  Prometheus,  aud  of  the  Ne- 
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She  was  killed  in  her  sleep  by  Argue 
Ponoptes.  According  to  Hesiod  she  lived  with 
Typhon  in  a  care  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi,  but 
another  tradition  transported  her  to  Scythia,  where 
she  became  by  Hercules  the  mother  of  Agathyrsua, 
Gelonus,  and  Scythes.   (Herod,  is.  8 — 10.) 

Echlnades  ('Extrtttss  or  'Ex»nu :  C*rzoIori\ 
a  group  of  small  islands  at  the  month  of  the  Ache- 
lous,  belonging  to  Acarnanio,  said  to  haTe  been 
formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Acbelous. 
The  legend  related  that  they  were  originally 
Nymphs,  who  dwelt  on  the  mainland  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  and  that  on  one  occasion  having 
forgotten  to  present  any  offerings  to  the  god  Athe- 
lous,  when  they  sacrificed  to  the  other  gods,  the 
river-god,  in  wrath,  tore  them  away  from  the  main- 
land with  the  ground  on  which  they  were  sacrific- 
ing, carried  them  out  to  sea,  and  formed  them  int* 
islands.  — The  Echinades  appear  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  their  resemblance  to  the  Echinus 
or  sea- urchin.  —  The  largest  of  these  islands  was 
named  Dullchlum  (Aoi/Afx«w).  It  is  mentioned 
by  Homer,  and  from  it  Meges,  son  of  Phyleu*, 
went  to  the  Trojan  War.  At  the  preset t  day  it 
is  united  to  the  mainland. 

Echlon  ('Exi'wr).  1.  One  of  the  5  surviving 
S parti  who  had  grown  up  from  the  dragon's  teeth, 
which  Cadmus  had  sown.  He  married  Agave,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Pentheus :  he  as- 
sisted Cadmus  in  the  building  of  Thebes.— 2.  Son 
of  Hermes  and  Antianira,  twin-brother  of  Erytus 
or  Eurytas,  with  whom  be  took  part  in  the  Caly- 
donian  hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonaut*. 
—  3.  A  celebrated  Grecian  painter,  flourished  M.  c 
352.  One  of  his  most  noted  pictures  was  Semi- 
ramis passing  from  the  state  of  a  handmaid  to  that 
of  a  queen  ;  in  this  picture  the  modesty  of  the  new 
bride  was  admirably  depicted.  The  picture  in  the 
Vatican,  known  as  "  the  Aldobrandini  Marriage,*' 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  copy  from  the 
*  Bride"  of  Ecbion. 

Echo  (*Hxtt)*  an  Oreade  who,  according  to  the 
legend  related  by  Ovid,  used  to  keep  Juno  engaged 
by  incessantly  talking  to  her,  while  Jupiter  was 
sporting  with  the  nymphs.  Juno,  however,  found 
out  the  trick  that  was  played  upon  her,  and  pu- 
nished Echo  by  changing  her  into  an  echo,  that  is, 
a  being  with  no  control  over  its  tongue,  which  is 
neither  able  to  speak  before  anybody  else  haa 
spoken,  nor  to  be  silent  when  somebody  els«  has 
spoken.  Echo  in  this  state  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  Narcissus  ;  but  as  her  love  was  not  returned, 
she  pined  away  in  grief,  so  that  in  the  end  there 
remained  of  her  nothing  but  her  voice.  (Ov.  Met. 
iii.  356—401.) 

Ecphantldee  (*E«<pa>rf3tjj),  one  of  the  earliest 
poets  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  flourished  about  a.  c. 
460,  a  little  before  Cmtinua.  The  meaning  of  the 
surname  of  Kmryfax,  which  was  given  to  him  by 
his  rivals,  seems  to  imply  a  mixture  of  subtil ty  and 
obscurity.  He  ridiculed  the  rudeness  of  the  old 
Megaric  comedy,  and  was  himself  ridiculed  on  the 
same  ground  by  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes. 

Edesaa  or  Antiochia  Callirrhoe  ('E3#<r<ra,  *A*- 
rie*x«'«  if  M  KaAA<p*£4n,  or  'A.  fu^o€^apos :  O.  T. 
Ur:  l/r/uk)t  a  very  ancient  city  in  the  N.  of  Me- 
sopotamia, the  capital  of  Osroene,  and  the  seat  of 
an  independent  kingdom  from  b.  c  1 37  to  ▲.  d, 
216.  [Aboarub.]  It  stood  on  the  river  Scirtus 
or  Bardosanes,  which  often  inundated  I 
the  city.  It  was  ha 
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Having  suffered  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
J  ustin  L,  the  city  was  rebuilt  and  named  Justino- 
polis. — The  Edessa  of  Strata  ii  evidently  a  dif- 
ferent place,  namely  the  city  anally  called  Bam- 
byce  or  Hierapolis. 

Edetini  or  8edetani,  a  people  in  Hispania 
Tamconensis,  E.  of  the  Celtiberi.  Their  chief 
town*  were  Valencia,  Saountum,  Caesar- 
august  a,  and  Edeta,  also  called  [Aria  (Lyria). 

Ed5ni  or  Edones  ('Hfowoi,  'HiHyts),  a  Thracian 
people,  between  the  Nestua  and  the  Strvraon. 
They  were  celebrated  for  their  orgiastic  worship  of 
Bacchus ;  whence  Edonia  in  the  Latin  poet*  sig- 
nifies a  female  Bacchante,  and  Horace  says  (Carm. 
ii.  7.  26),  Non  e*j<>  tanius  fxtccfiu/>or  Edunis. —  The 
pot  ts  frequently  use  Edoni  as  synonymous  with 
Thracian*. 

Eetlon  fHeriW),  king  of -the  Placian  Thebe  in 
Cilicia,  and  father  of  Andromache,  the  wife  of 
Hector.  He  and  7  of  his  sons  were  slain  by 
Achilles,  when  the  latter  took  Thebes. 

Egelasta,  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania 


Egena.  [Abgkria.] 
Egeata.   [Sao  bat  a.] 

Egnatia  (  Tom  <T  Anaxxo\  a  town  in  Apulia, 
on  the  coast,  called  Gnatia  by  Horace  (Sat.  i.  5. 
97 X  "ho  speaks  of  it  as  Lympiis  (L  e.  NympAig) 
tmtu  tjntrucia,  probably  on  account  of  iu  bad 
or  deficient  supply  of  water.  It  was  celebrated 
for  it*  miraculous  stone  or  altar,  which  of  itself 
set  on  fire  frankincense  and  wood  ;  a  prodigy 
which  afforded  amusement  to  Horace  and  his 
friends,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  trick. — 
Egnatia  owed  its  chief  importance  to  being  situated 
on  the  great  high  road  from  Rome  to  Brundisium. 
This  road  ed  the  sea  at  Egnatia,  and  from 
this  town  to  Brundisium  it  bore  the  name  of  the 
Via  Egnatia.  The  continuation  of  this  road  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic  from  Dyrrhachium  to 
Byzantium  also  bore  the  name  of  the  Via  lUjnatui. 
It  was  the  great  military  road  between  Italy  and 
the  E.  Commencing  at  Dyrrhachium,  it  passed  by 
Lychnidus,  Heraclea,  Lynceatis,  Edessa,  Thessa- 
lonica,  Amphipolis,  Philippi,  and  traversing  the 
whole  of  Thrace,  finally  reached  Byxantium. 

Egnatli,  a  family  of  Samnite  origin,  some  of 
whom  settled  at  Teanum.  L  Gum's  Eonatius, 
leader  of  the  Samnites  in  the  3rd  Samnite  war,  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Romans,  B.C  295.-2.  Marius 
Eonatius,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  allies 
in  the  Social  War,  was  killed  in  battle,  89.— 3.  M. 
Eonatius  Rcrua,  aedile  20  and  praetor  19,  was 
executed  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of 
his  baring  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Angustnip~4  P.  Eonatius  Celeb.   [Barb  a.] 

EI  on  ('HIwv.  'ttlovtfa  :  Cantata  or  Rendima)% 
a  town  in  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon, 
25  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of  which  it  was  the 
harbour.  Bra  ski  a*,  after  obtaining  possession  of 
Amphipolis,  attempted  to  seize  Eion  also,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  arrival  of  Tbucydides  with  an 
Athenian  fleet,  B.  C  424. 

Eldnes  ('Hi'oV«i),  a  town  in  Argolis  with  a 
harbour,  subject  to  Mycenae  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
but  not  mentioned  in  later  tiroes. 

Elaea  ('EAofa:  Kadu\  an  ancient  city  on  the 
coast  of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  said  to  haTe  been  i 
founded  by  Mnestheus,  stood  12  stadia  8.  of  the 
oouth  of  the  Caicus,  and  120  stadia  (or  16  Roman 
miles)  from  Pergamus,  to  which  city,  in  the  time  uf  J 
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the  Pergamene  kingdom,  it  served  for  a  harbour 
(Mvtov).  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
b.  c  90.  The  gulf  on  which  it  stood,  which  forma 
a  part  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  was  named 
after  it  Sinus  ElaTticus  ('EAoitikOs  koAhoi,  G.  of 
Chandeli). 

Elaefb)  ('EXaiovi,  -ovvrot :  'EAcuo&rios).  L  Or 
Elena  fEAcovs  :  Critta\  a  town  on  the  S.E.  point 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  with  a  harbour  and 
an  heroum  of  Protesilaus.  —  2.  ( Mcjolrmyki),  a 
town  in  Aetolia,  S.  of  Pleural. —3.  A  town  in 
Argolis.— 4.  A  demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Hippothoontis. 

Elagabalus,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  218 — 222, 
son  of  Julia  Soeroias  and  Varius  Marcellus,  was 
boni  at  Emesa  about  205,  and  was  originally  called 
Varius  Avitus  Bassianus.  While  almost  a 
child  be  became,  along  with  bis  first  cousin  Alex- 
ander Severus,  priest  of  Elagabalus,  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  Sun-god,  to  whose  worship  a  temple 
was  dedicated  in  his  native  city.  It  was  from  this 
circumstance  that  he  obtained  the  name  Elagabalus, 
by  which  he  is  usually  known.  He  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  purple  to  the  intrigues  of  his 
grandmother  Julia  Maesa,  who  circulated  the  report 
that  Elagabalus  was  the  offspring  of  a  secret  com- 
merce between  Soemias  and  Caracalla,  and  induced 
the  troops  in  Syria  to  salute  him  as  their  sovereign 
by  the  title  of  M.  Aurblius  Antoninus,  the 
16th  of  May,  218.  Macrinus  forthwith  miirched 
against  Elacabalus,  but  was  defeated  near  Antioch, 
June  8th,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death. 
ElagaUilus  was  now  acknowledged  as  emperor  by 
the  senate,  and  in  the  following  year  came  to  Rome. 
The  reign  of  this  prince,  who  perished  at  the  age 
of  18,  after  having  occupied  the  throne  nearly  4 
years,  was  characterised  throughout  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  most  fantastic  folly  and  superstition, 
together  with  impurity  so  bestial  that  the  particulars 
almost  transcend  the  limits  of  credibility.  In  221 
he  adopted  his  first  cousin  Alexander  Severus,  and 
proclaimed  him  Caesar.  Having  become  jealous 
of  Alexander,  he  attempted  to  put  him  to  death, 
but  was  himself  slain  along  with  his  mother  Soemias 
by  the  soldiers,  with  whom  Alexander  was  a  great 
favourite. 

Elana.  [Aelana.] 

Elara  fEAdpa),  daughter  of  Orchomenus  or 
Minyas,  bore  to  Zeus  the  giant  Tityus.  Zeus,  from 
fear  of  Hera,  concealed  her  under  the  earth. 

Elate*  ('EAdreia :  'EAarsGj).  1.  (Nr.  EJqphtha 
Ru.),  a  town  in  Phocis,  and  the  most  important 
place  in  the  country  next  to  Delphi,  was  situated 
near  the  Cephissus  in  a  fertile  valley,  which  was 
an  important  pass  from  Thessaly  to  Boeotia.  Elatea 
was  thus  frequently  exposed  to  hostile  attacks.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Elatus,  son  of 
Areas.  — 2.  A  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly, 
near  GonnL  —  8.  Or  Elatrea,  a  town  in  Epirus, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Cocytus. 

Elatus  ("EAorot).  1.  Son  of  Areas  and  Leanira, 
king  of  Arcadia,  husband  of  Laodiee,  and  father 
of  Stymphalus,  Aepytus,  Cyllen,  and  Pereus.  He 
resided  on  mount  Cyllene,  and  went  from  thence 
to  Phocis,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Elatea.— 
2.  A  prince  of  the  Lapithae  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly, 
husband  of  Hippea,  and  lather  of  Caeneus  and 
Polyphemus.  He  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  Arcadian  Elatus. 

El  aver  (Ai/icr),  subsequently  Elaris  or 
a  river  in  Aquitania,  a  tributary  of  the  Liger. 
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KIT*  OEXffeS),  an  island  on  the  coMt  of  the 
Delta  of  Egypt,  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  be- 
tween the  Phatnitk  and  the  Tanitic  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  was  the  retreat  of  the  blind  Pharoah  Anysis 
from  the  Aethiopian  Sabacon,  and  afterward*  of 
Amyrtaeus  from  the  Persians. 

EUa.  [Vblia.] 

Electra  ('HAsxTfa),  i.  e.  the  bright  or  brilliant 
one.  L  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  wife  of 
Tliaumaa,  and  mother  of  Iris  and  the  Harpies, 
Aello  and  Ocypete.  —  2.  Daughter  of  Atlas  and 
PleiSne,  one  of  the  7  Pleiades,  and  by  Zeus  mother 
of  lasion  and  Dardanua,  According  to  an  Italian 
tradition,  she  was  the  wife  of  the  Italian  king 
Cory  thus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  lasion;  whereas 
by  Zeus  she  was  the  mother  of  Dardanua,  It  was 
through  her  means,  according  to  another  tradition, 
that  the  Palladium  came  to  Troy;  and  when  she 
■aw  the  city  of  her  son  Dardanus  perishing  in 
names,  she  tore  out  her  hair  for  grief,  and  was 
placed  among  the  stars  as  a  comet.  According  to 
others,  E lectin  and  her  6  sisters  were  placed  among 
the  stars  at  the  7  Pleiades,  and  lost  their  brilliancy 
on  seeing  the  destruction  of  Ilium.  ™~  3.  Sister  of 
Cadmus,  from  whom  the  Electrian  gate  at  Thebes 
was  said  to  have  received  its  name.— 4.  Daughter 
of  Agamemnon  and  Clytaemnestra,  also  called 
Laodice,  sister  of  Iphigenia  and  Orestes.  After 
the  murder  of  her  father  by  her  mother,  she  saved 
the  life  of  her  young  brother  Orestes,  by  sending 
him  under  the  protection  of  a  slave  to  king  Stro- 
phius  at  Phanote  in  Phocis,  who  had  the  boy 
educated  together  with  his  own  son  Pylades.  When 
Orestes  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  Electra  excited 
him  to  avenge  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  slaying  their  mother,  Clytaemnestra. 
([Orbstbs.]  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Orestes 
-gave  her  in  marriage  to  his  friend  Pylades.  The 
history  and  character  of  Electra  form  the  subject 
-of  the  M  Choephori "  of  Aeschylus,  the  "  Electra  " 
■of  Euripides,  and  the  u  Electra  "  of  Sophocles. 

Electrides  Inanlae,  [Eridanus.] 

Electryon  ('HAtKrpiW),  son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  king  of  Mycenae,  husband  of  Anaxo, 
-and  father  of  Alcroene,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon. 
For  details  see  Amphitryon. 

Electryoni  ('HKfKTpwZvri).  1.  Daughter  of 
Helios  and  Rhodna,—  2.  A  patronymic  from  Elec- 
tryon. given  to  his  daughter,  Alcmenc. 

Elton  ('EAcW),  a  town  in  Boeotia,  near  Ta- 
nagra. 

Eloos  (*EA*ot),  the  personification  of  pity  or 
mercy,  worshipped  by  the  Athenians  alone. 

Elephantine*  or  Elephantis  ('E.\KpavrU'n,  'EAf- 
tpavrti ;  Jexirah-fl-Zahir^  or  Jezinih-rl-A*3r>u<itt), 
an  island  in  the  Nile,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name, 
opposite  to  Syene,  and  7  stadia  beiow  the  Little 
Cataract,  was  the  frontier  station  of  Egypt  towards 
Ethiopia,  and  was  strongly  garrisoned  under  the 
Persians  and  the  Romans.  The  island  was  ex. 
tremely  fertile,  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree  never 
shedding  their  leaves :  it  had  also  great  quarries. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  object*  in  it  were  the 
temple  of  Cnnphis  and  a  Nilometer  ;  and  it  is  still 
celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  its  rock-hewi,  temples. 

Elephantis,  a  Greek  poetess  under  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  wrote  certain  amatory  works 
{molUs  Elrpkantvlns  /iir//»),  which  are  referred  to 
by  Martial  and  Suetonius. 

El&phenor  ('EA«<pT?fto>p),  son  of  Chalcodnn  and  of 
Jmeo&re'u-  or  Melauippe,  and  prime  of  the  A  ban  tea 


hi  Euboea,  whom  he  led  against  Troy.  Ho  was 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen ;  he  was  killed  before 
Troy  by  Agenor. 

Ehraali  ('Lktwrls,  later  'EAcvrfr :  'EAsswfries : 
Lcasina  or  Lc$sina)%  a  town  and  demus  of  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  was  situated 
N.  W.  of  Athens,  on  the  coast  near  the  frontiers  of 
Megara.  It  possessed  a  magnificent  temple  of  De- 
meter,  and  it  gave  its  name  to  the  great  festiral 
and  mysteries  of  the  Eleusinia,  which  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Persephone. 
The  Eleusinia  were  originally  a  festiral  peculiar 
to  Eleusis,  which  was  an  independent  state ;  but 
after  the  Eleusinians  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  according  to 
tradition,  the  Eleusinia  became  a  festival  common 
to  both  cities,  though  the  superintendence  of  the 
festival  remained  with  the  descendants  of  Euiuol- 
pus,  the  king  of  Eleusis.  For  an  account  of  the 
festival  see  Did,  of  Antiq.  art.  Elmmma. 

Eleutherae  fEAevfepai :  'EA«v0ep«6t),  a  town 
in  Attica  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  and  afterwards 
voluntarily  united  itself  to  Attica. 

Eleutbirlaa  ('EAevttpior),  a  si  irname  of  Zeus, 
as  the  Deliverer.    (Diet,  of  Aid.  art  EUuihena.) 

Elentherna  ('L\tv6tpm :  'EAst^pvoioj),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Crete. 

Bleuthenu  ('E\tv6tpos :  Nakr-d-K*Ur,  La 
Great  Rwer\  a  rirer  forming  the  boundary  between 
Syria  and  Pboenice,  rose  in  Mt  Bargylus,  the  N. 
prolongation  of  Lebanon,  and  fell  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Antaradus  and  Tripoli*, 

EBcIus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  where 
king  Numa  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Elicins  an  altat 
on  the  Aventine.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Etruscans,  who  by  certain  prayers 
and  sacrifices  called  forth  (etideoant  or  etccuUini) 
lightning,  or  invited  Jupiter  to  send  lightning.  The 
object  of  calling  down  lightning  was  according  to 
Livy's  explanation  to  elicit  prodigies  {ad  pruduji* 
elicienda,  Liv.  i.  20.). 

Elimberrom.   [A  usee.] 

Elimea,  -ia,  or  Elimiotia  OExJfMia,  *EA 
•EAi^orTir),  a  district  of  Macedonia,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  originally  belonged  to 
lllyria,  and  was  bounded  by  the  Cambunian  moun- 
tains on  the  S.  and  the  Tymphaean  mountains  on 
the  VV.  Its  inhabitants,  the  EUmaei  ('Ea«i/u*- 
t«u),  were  Epirota, 

Elis  (*HX»r,  Dor.*AA«,  'HAcfat  'HActos,  Dor. 
'AAioi,  whence  Alii  in  Plautus),  a  country  on  the 
\V.  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  by  Acbaia  on 
the  N.,  Arcadia  on  the  E-,  Messenia  on  the 
and  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  VV.  The  country  was 
fertile,  watered  by  the  Alphrus  and  its  tributaries, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  country  in  Greece 
which  produced  flax.  The  Pbnbus  is  the  only 
other  river  in  Elis  of  any  importance.  Elis  wns 
divided  into  3  parts:  —  L  Elis  Proper  or  Hollow 
Elis  (4  KolAij  *HAi»),  the  N.  part,  watered  by 
the  Peneus,  of  which  the  capital  was  also  called 
Elis.— 2.  PisatU  (i|  n«rari»),  the  middle  portion, 
of  which  the  capital  was  Pisa.  — 9.  Triphylla 
(d  Tpt^vAfa),  the  S.  portion,  of  which  Ptlos  was 
the  capital,  lay  between  the  Alphens  and  the 
Neda.  —  In  the  heroic  times  we  find  the  kingdom 
of  Nestor  and  the  Pelidae  in  the  S.  of  Elis  ;  while 
the  N.  of  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Epeai.s 
('Ewcies*),  with  whom  some  Aetolian  tribes  were 
mingled.    On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
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the  fferaclidae,  the  Aetolian  chief  Oxylua  received  1 
Eli*  as  hie  share  of  the  conquest ;  and  it  was  the 
union  of  hu  Aetolian  and  Dorian  followers  with 
the  Epeans,  which  formed  the  subsequent  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  under  the  general  name  of 
EUana.  Elis  owed  its  importance  in  Greece  to 
the  worship  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  near  Pisa,  in 
hon.iur  of  whom  a  spUndid  festival  was  held  every 
4  years.  [Oltmpia.]  In  consequence  of  this 
festival  bein^  common  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  the 
country  of  Elis  was  declared  sacred,  and  its  inha- 
bitant* possessed  priestly  privileges.  Being  ex- 
empt from  war  and  the  danger*  of  invasion,  the 
E leans  became  prosperous  and  wealthy  ;  their 
towns  were  an  walled  arid  their  country  was  richly 
cultivated.  The  prosperity  of  their  country  was 
ruined  by  the  Peloponnesian  War  ;  the  Athenians 
were  the  firat  to  disregard  the  sanctity  of  the 
country  ;  and  from  that  time  it  frequently  had  to 
take  part  in  the  other  contests  of  the  Greek*.  — 
The  town  of  Elis  was  situated  on  the  Peneus,  and 
was  built  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  War  by  the 
inhabitant*  of  8  villages,  who  united  together,  and 
thus  formed  one  town.  It  originally  bad  no  walls, 
being  sacred  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  sub- 
sequently it  was  fortified.  The  inhabitants  of  Elis 
formed  a  dote  alliance  with  the  Spartans,  and  by 
their  means  destroyed  the  rival  city  of  Pisa,  and 
became  the  ruling  city  in  the  country,  B.  c.  572. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War  they  quarrelled  with 
the  Spartan*,  because  the  latter  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Lepraeum,  which  had  revolted  from  Elis. 
The  Eleans  retaliated  upon  the  Spartans  by  ex- 
cluding them  from  the  Olympic  games. 

Eliso.  [Aliso.] 

Elissa.  [Dido.] 

Elldpla  (*£**»»««)•  1-  A  district  in  the  N. 
of  Euboea,  near  the  promontory  Cenaeum,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name  which  disappeared  at  an 
raHy  period  :  the  whole  island  of  Euboea  is  some- 
time* called  Ellopia.  — 2.  An  ancient  name  of  the 
d  .strict  about  Dodona  in  Epirus. 

ElonS  (*HA«irn),  a  town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in 
Thesaaly,  afterwards  called  Llmone  (A«/u6pn). 

ElpeiLOT  (*EAwV?v»p),  one  of  the  companions  of 
Ulysses,  who  were  metamorphosed  by  Circe  into 
swine,  and  afterward*  back  into  men.  Intoxicated 
with  wine,  Elpenor  one  day  fell  asleep  on  the  roof 
rf  Circe's  residence,  and  in  his  attempt  to  rise  he 
fell  down  and  broke  hi*  neck.  When  Ulysses 
u-as  in  the  lower  world,  he  met  the  shade  of  El- 
penor, who  implored  him  to  bum  his  body.  After 
his  return  to  the  upper  world,  Ulysses  complied 
with  this  request  of  his  friend. 

Elpinica  fEAwivurn),  daughter  of  Miltiades, 
and  sister  of  Cimon,  married  Cat  lias.  [Callus.] 

Elusatea,  a  people  in  Aquitania  in  the  interior 
•f  the  country.  Their  chief  town  was  Eliisa.  (Nr. 
Eme  or  Eaute.)  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Rufinus, 
the  minister  of  Arcadius. 

Elymaei,  Eljfrai.  [Elymais.] 

Elymals,  a  district  of  Susiana,  extending  from 
the  river  Eulaeus  on  the  W.  to  the  Oroatis  on  the 
R^  derived  its  name  from  the  Elymaei  or  Elvmi 
fEAvpoux,  "EAv/iot),  a  warlike  and  predatory 
people,  who  are  also  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Great  Media:  in  the  Persian  armies  they  served 
aj  archers.  These  Elymaei  were  probably  among 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  N.  of 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf :  in  the  0.  T.  Susiana 
basiled  Eium. 


Elymi  [Elymus.] 

Elymidtia.  [Elimba.J 

Elymus  ("EAu/uor),  a  Trojan,  natuml  son  of 
Anchises  and  brother  of  Eryx.  Previous  to  the 
emigration  of  Aeneas,  Elymus  and  Aegestus  had 
fled  from  Troy  to  Sicily,  and  had  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Crimi&ua.  When  afterwards 
Aeneas  also  arrived  there,  ho  built  for  them  the 
towns  of  Aegesta  and  Elyme.  The  Trojans  who 
settled  in  that  part  of  Sicily  called  themselve* 
Elvmi,  after  Elymus. 

Elynta  (*EAvpoj),  a  town  in  the  W.  of  Crete,. 
S.  of  Cydonia. 

Elysium  ('HA&rio*  we^ior,  later  simply  *HA^ 
ctov),  the  Elysian  jieldt.  In  Homer  (CM.  iv.  668) 
Elysium  forms  no  part  of  the  realms  of  the  dead  ; 
he  places  it  on  the  W.  of  the  earth,  near  Ooeany 
and  describes  it  as  a  happy  land,  where  there  is 
neither  snow,  nor  cold,  nor  rain,  and  always  fanned 
by  the  delightful  breezes  of  Zephyrus.  Hither  fa- 
voured heroes,  like  Menelaus,  pass  without  dying, 
and  live  happy  under  the  ruW  of  Rhadamanthys. 
—  The  Elysium  of  Hesiod  and  Pindar  are  in  the 
Isles  of  the  Blessed  (ucucdprnp  kt)<toi),  which  they 
[•lace  in  the  Ocean.  From  these  legends  arose  the 
fabulous  island  of  Atlantis.  —  The  Elysium  of 
Virgil  is  part  of  the  lower  world,  and  the  residence 
of  the  shades  of  the  Blessed. 

Em&thla  ('Hfiafta:  'HjiatWt),  a  district  of 
Macedonia,  between  the  Haliacmon  and  the  Axius, 
formerly  part  of  Paeon ia,  and  the  original  seat  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy.  The  poet*  frequently 
give  the  name  of  Emathia  to  the  whole  of  Mace- 
donia, and  sometimes  even  to  the  neighbouring 
Thesaaly. 

Emathldea,  the  9  daughters  of  Pienis,  king  of 

Emathia 

Emathlon  frl/MeW),  son  of  Tithonus  and 
Eos.  brother  of  Memnon,  was  slain  by  Hercules. 

Embollma  £Zi*66kuu%\  a  city  of  the  Poropa- 
misadae  in  N.  India,  near  the  fortress  of  Aornos, 
16  days'  march  from  the  Indus.  (Q.  Curt.) 

Emesa  or  Emissa  f  Epcoa,  "t+ueoa  :  'EutaT)- 
v6s  :  Huuu  or  Horns) y  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  in  the  province  of  Apamene, 
but  afterwards  the  capital  of  Phoenice  Libanesia, 
was  in  Strain's  time  the  residence  of  independent 
Arabian  princes  ;  but  under  Caracal  la  it  was  made 
a  colony  with  the  Jus  Italicum.  It  is  a  remarkable 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  being 
the  native  city  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  of  Elapalmlus,  who  exchanged  the- 
high  priesthood  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Sun 
in  this  city  for  the  imperial  purple,  and  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus  ;  and  also  the  scene  of 
the  decisive  battle  between  Aureliau  and  Zenobia,. 
A.  D.  273. 

EmmSnidae  (*EufuptSau\  a  princely  family  at- 
Agrigentum,  which  traced  their  origin  to  the  my- 
thical hero  Polynlcea.  Among  its  members  we- 
know  Emmenides  (from  whom  the  family  derived 
its  name)  the  father  of  Aenesidarous.  whose  sons. 
Theron  and  Xenocrates  are  celebrated  by  Pindaa 
as  victors  at  the  great  games  of  Greece. 

EmSdi  Monte*,  or  -us,  or  -as,  or  -on  (rk  'Hut»» 
6a  '>fnii  T0  'HuotSbv  6pos,  or  &  'Hutttet :  Himalaya 
A/.),  a  range  of  mountains  N.  of  India,  forming  the 
prolongation  E. wards  of  the  Paropamisus. 

Empedocles  ('EuirtSoK\rjt\  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  flourished  about  a  c.  444.  Although  ha 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family, 
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he  joined  the  revolution  in  which  Thraaydaens,  the 
■on  and  snccessor  of  Theron,  was  expelled.  Hit 
sen  I  in  the  establishment  of  political  equality  ia 
■aid  to  have  been  manifested  by  his  magnanimous 
support  of  the  poor,  by  his  severity  in  persecuting 
the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  aristocrats,  and  in 
his  declining  the  sovereignty  which  was  offered  to 
him.    His  brilliant  oratory,  his  penetrating  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  the  reputation  of  his  mar- 
vellous powers,  which  he  had  acquired  by  curing 
diseases,  by  his  successful  exertions  in  removing 
marshy  districts  and  in  averting  epidemics  and 
obnoxious  winds,  spread  a  lustre  around  his  name. 
He  was  called  a  magician  (y6ijt\  and  he  appears 
to  have  attributed  to  himself  miraculous  powers. 
He  travelled  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  made 
some  stay  at  Athens.    His  death  is  said  to  have 
been  marvellous,  like  his  life.    One  tradition 
represented  him  as  having  been  removed  from  the 
earth,  like  a  divine  being  ;  and  another  related  that 
he  threw  himself  into  the  flames  of  mount  Aetna, 
that  by  his  sudden  disappearance  he  might  be  be- 
lieved to  be  a  god  ;  but  it  was  added  that  the  vol- 
cano threw  up  one  of  his  sandals,  and  thus  revealed 
the  manner  of  his  death.    The  rhetorician  Gorgias 
was  a  disciple  of  Empedocles. —  The  works  of 
Empedocles  were  all  in  verse.    The  two  most  im- 
portant were  a  didactic  poem  on  nature  (Tlcpt 
0-cwr ),  of  which  considerable  fragments  are  extant, 
and  a  poem,  entitled  KaBapfiol,  which  seems  to 
have  recommended  good  moral  conduct  as  the 
means  of  averting  epidemics  and  other  evils.  Lu- 
cretius, the  greatest  of  all  didactic  poets,  speaks  of 
Empedocles  with  enthusiasm,  and  evidently  makes 
him  his  model.   Empedocles  was  acquainted  with 
the  theories  of  the  Eleatics  and  the  Pythagoreans  ; 
but  he  did  not  adopt  the  fundamental  principles  of1 
either  school,  although  he  agreed  with  the  latter 
in  his  belief  in  the  migration  of  souls,  and  in  a 
few  other  points.    With  the  Eleatics  he  agreed  in 
thinking  that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  any 
thing  arising  out  of  nothing.  Aristotle  with  justice 
mentions  him  among  the  Ionic  physiologists,  and 
places  him  in  very  close  relation  to  the  atomistic 
philosophers  and  to  Anaxagnrns.    Empedocles  first 
established  the  number  of  4  elements,  which  he 
called  the  roots  of  things. 

Emporiae  or  Emporium  ( 'E/twopfaj,  *E/uro- 
dciok,  'Epvoptor:  'Epwoplnjs :  Am/mritu)n  a  town 
of  the  Indigetei  in  H  ispania  Tarraconensis  near 
the  Pyrenees,  was  situated  on  the  river  Clodianus, 
which  formed  the  harbour  of  the  town.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Phocaeans  from  Massilia,  and  was 
divided  into  2  parts,  at  one  time  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  wall :  the  part  near  the  coast  being 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  part  towards  the 
interior  by  the  Indigetes.  It  was  subsequently 
colonised  by  Julius  Caesar.  Its  harbour  was  much 
frequented :  here  Scipio  Africanus  first  landed 
when  he  came  to  Spain  in  the  2nd  Punic  War. 

Empftlam  (Ampujtionet),  a  small  town  in  La- 
tium,  near  Tibur. 

Empfisa  (*E/x*ewra),  a  monstrous  spectre,  which 
was  believed  to  devour  human  beings.  It  could 
assume  different  forms,  and  was  sent  by  Hecate  to 
frighten  travellers.  It  was  believed  usually  to 
appear  with  one  leg  of  brass  and  the  other  of  an 
ass,  whence  it  was  called  ivocxtXls  or  oVo*«f\n. 
The  Lamiae  and  Mormolyceia,  who  assumed  the 
form  of  handsome  women  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 


vnmpyrs  and  ate  their  flesh,  were  reckoned  among 

the  Empusao. 

Enareph8rus  {'E.vapTi<popoi),  son  of  Hippoeoou, 
a  passionate  suitor  of  Helen,  when  she  was  yet 
quite  young.  Tyndareus,  therefore,  entrusted  the 
maiden  to  the  care  of  Theseus.  Enarephorus  had 
a  heroum  at  Sparta. 

Encel&dus  ('F/yjcAaioT),  son  of  Tartarus  and  Ge, 
and  one  of  the  hundred-armed  giants  who  made 
war  upon  the  gods.  He  was  killed,  according  to 
some,  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  by  Zeus,  who  buried 
him  under  mount  Aetna ;  according  to  others, 
Athena  killed  him  with  her  chariot,  or  threw  upon 
him  the  island  of  Sicily. 

Encheles  (*Eyx«*««*f  also  *E7x«A«it,  *Eyx** 
Ai<m),  an  Illyrian  tribe. 

Endoeus  (*Ei'5o<os),  an  Athenian  statuary,  is 
called  a  disciple  of  Daedalus,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  on  his  flight  from  Crete.  This 
statement  must  be  taken  to  express,  not  the  time 
at  which  he  lived,  but  the  style  of  art  which  h« 
practised.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived  in  the  time 
of  Pisistmtus  and  his  sons,  about  B.  c  560. 

Endjhnlon  fEvo'v/Jan'),  a  youth  distinguished 
by  his  beauty,  and  renowned  in  ancient  story  for 
his  perpetual  sleep.  Some  traditions  about  En- 
dymion  refer  us  to  Elis,  and  others  to  Caria,  and 
others  again  are  a  combination  of  the  two.  Ac- 
cording to  one  set  of  legends,  he  was  a  son  of 
Aetbliua  and  Calycc,  or  of  Zeus  and  Calyee,  and 
succeeded  Ae'thlius  in  the  kingdom  of  Elis.  Others 
related  that  he  had  come  from  Elis  to  mount 
Latraus  in  Caria,  whence  he  is  called  the  Latmian 
(Latmitu).  As  he  slept  on  La  tin  us,  his  surprising 
beauty  warmed  the  cold  heart  of  Selene  (the  moon), 
who  came  down  to  him,  kissed  him,  and  lay  by  ' 
his  side.  His  eternal  sleep  on  Latinos  is  assigned 
to  different  causes  ;  but  it  was  generally  believed 
that  Selene  had  sent  him  to  sleep,  that  she  might 
be  able  to  kiss  him  without  his  knowledge.  By 
Selene  he  had  50  daughters.  There  is  a  beautiful 
statue  of  a  sleeping  Endymion  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Engjhun  ("Eyyvov  or  'EyyvTop :  "Eyyvum%  En- 
guinus :  Gattgx),  a  town  in  die  interior  of  Sicily 
near  the  sources  of  the  Monalus,  was  originally  ft 
town  of  the  Siculi,  but  is  said  to  have  been  colo- 
nised by  the  Cretans  under  Minos :  it  possessed  a 
celebrated  temple  of  the  great  mother  of  the  god*. 

Enipeus  fErnrtfa).  L  A  river  in  Theasaly, 
rises  in  Mt  Othrys,  receives  the  Apidanus  n<-ar 
Pharsalus,  and  flows  into  the  Peneua.  Poseidon 
assumed  the  form  of  the  god  of  this  river  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  Tyro,  who  was  in  love  with 
Enipeus.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Peliaa  and  Neleus.  Ovid  relates  (Afet  vi.  11$) 
that  Neptune  (Poseidon)  having  assumed  the  form 
of  Enipeus,  became  by  I  phi  media  the  father  of 
Otua  and  Ephialtes.  —  3.  A  small  river  in  Pisatis 
(Elis)  flows  into  the  Alpheus  near  its  mouth.  ^ 
3.  A  small  river  in  Macedonia,  which  rise*  ia 
Olympus. 

Enna  or  Henna  ("Erra :  *Z.m2os :  Qistro  Gio- 
vanni\  an  ancient  and  fortified  town  of  the  Siculi 
in  Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Catena  to  Agrigentum, 
said  to  be  the  centre  of  the  island  (dftavsAot  3<*e- 
Alar).  It  was  surrounded  by  fertile  plains,  which 
bore  large  crops  of  wheat ;  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
■eats  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  1  Ceres \  and  poa- 
sessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  this  goddess.  Ac- 
curding  to  latex  tradition  it  was  in  a  flowery  mea- 
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sow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enna  that  Pluto  ( accompanies  Ares  in  battles.    Respecting  the  Ro- 


carried  off  Proserpine,  and  the  cave  was  shown 
through  which  the  god  passed  as  he  carried  off  bis 
prize.  Its  importance  gradually  declined  from  the 
time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  whensit  was  severely 
punished  by  the  Roman*,  because  it  hod  attempted 
to  revolt  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Ennius,  Q.,  the  Roman  poet,  was  born  at  Ru- 
dtae,  in  Calabria,  RC.  239.  He  was  a  Greek  by 
birth,  but  a  subject  of  Rome,  and  served  in  the 
Roman  armies.  In  204  Cato,  who  was  then 
quaestor,  found  Ennius  in  Sardinia,  and  brought 
him  in  his  train  to  Rome.  In  189  Ennius  accom- 
panied M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  during  the  Aetolian 
campaign,  and  shared  his  triumph.  Through  the 
son  of  Nobilior,  Ennius,  when  far  advanced  in  life, 
obtained  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen.  He  dwelt 
in  a  humble  house  on  the  Aventine,  and  maintained 
himself  by  acting  as  a  preceptor  to  the  youths  of 
the  Roman  nobles.  He  lived  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy  with  the  elder  Scipio  African  us. 
He  died  169,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  was  buried  in 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,  and  his  bust  was 
allowed  a  place  among  the  effigies  of  that  noble 
house.  Ennius  was  r>  garded  by  the  Romans  as 
the  father  of  their  poetry  {alter  Humerus,  Hor.  Ep. 
ii.  1.  60).  Cicero  calls  him  Smmmu  pacta  nosier ; 
and  Virgil  was  not  ashamed  to  borrow  many  of 
his  thoughts,  and  not  a  few  of  bis  expressions. 
All  the  works  of  Ennius  are  lost  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments.  His  most  im- 
portant work  was  an  epic  poem,  in  dactylic  hex- 
ameters, entitled  AnnaUmm  Libri  XVIII.,  being 
a  history  of  Rome,  commencing  with  the  loves  of 
Mars  and  Rhea,  and  reaching  down  to  hit  own 
times.  The  beautiful  history  of  the  kings  in  Livy 
may  have  been  taken  from  Ennius.  No  great 
space,  however,  was  allotted  to  the  earlier  records, 
for  the  contest  with  Hannibal,  which  was  described 
with  great  minuteness,  commenced  with  the  7th 
book,  the  first  Punic  war  being  passed  over  alto- 
gether. He  wrote  numerous  tragedies,  which 
appear  to  hare  been  all  translations  or  adaptations 
from  the  Greek,  the  metres  of  the  originals  being 
in  most  cases  closely  imitated.  He  wrote  also  a  few 
comedies,  and  several  other  works,  such  as  Satinu, 
composed  m  a  great  variety  of  metres,  from  which 
circumstance  they  probably  received  their  name  ; 
a  didactic  poem,  entitled  Epicharmus ;  a  panegyric 
on  Scipio  ;  Epigrams,  Ac  The  best  collection  of 
the  fragments  of  Ennius  is  by  Hieronymus  Co- 
ramna,  NeapoL  4 to.  1590,  reprinted  with  consider- 
able additions,  by  Hesaelius,  AmsteL  4 to.  1707. 

Enope  ('ExoVtj),  a  town  in  Messenia,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Gkrknia. 

"Entella  fErrcAAa:  En tel  linns,  Entellensis: 
E*tella\  an  ancient  town  of  the  Skani  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island  on  the  W.  side,  said  to  have 
b»~en  founded  by  Entellus,  one  of  the  companions 
of  the  Trojan  A«-gestua.    It  was  subsequently 


uui  goddess  of  war,  see  Rkllona. 
Eordaea  ('Eopoafo,  also  *Eopiia),  a  district  and 
town  in  the  N.  W.  of  Macedonia,  inhabited  by  the 
Eordi  ('Eopooi,  also  'Lopicuot). 

Eds  ('Haft,  AtL*E«s),  in  Latin  Aurora,  the 
goddess  of  the  morning  red,  daughter  of  Hy- 
perion and  Thia  or  Euryphassa ;  or  of  Pallas, 
according  to  Ovid.  At  the  close  of  every  night 
she  rose  from  the  couch  of  her  spouse  Tithonus, 
and  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  the  swift  horses  Lam- 
pus  and  Phaeton  she  ascended  up  to  heaven  from 
the  river  Oceanus,  to  announce  the  coming  light 
of  the  sun  to  the  gods  as  well  as  to  mortals.  In 
the  Homeric  poems  Eos  not  only  announces  the 
coming  Sun,  but  accompanies  him  throughout  the 
day,  and  her  career  is  not  complete  till  the  even- 
ing ;  hence  she  came  to  be  regarded  a*  the  goddess 
of  the  daylight,  and  was  completely  identified  by 
the  tragic  writers  with  Hemera.  She  carried  off 
several  youths  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  such 
as  Orion,  Ckphalus,  and  Tithonus,  whence  she 
is  called  by  Ovid  Tithoma  cortjtuc.  She  bore 
Meranon  to  Tithonus.  [  M  km  non.  ]  By  Astraeus 
she  became  the  mother  of  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  Notus, 
Heosphoms,  and  other  stars. 

Epaminondas  ('EireuifiycivSor,  'Eirafuw«it^at\ 
the  Theban  general  and  statesman,  son  of  Pilym- 
nis,  was  born  and  reared  in  poverty,  though  his 
blood  was  noble.  His  close  and  enduring  friend- 
ship with  Pelopidas  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  campaign  in  which  they  served  together  on  the 
Spartan  side  against  Mantinea,  where  Pelopidas 
having  fallen  in  a  battle,  apparently  dead,  Kpami- 
nondas  protected  his  body  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
his  own  life,  a.  c.  385.  After  the  Spartans  had  been 
expelled  from  Thebes,  379,  Eparainondas  took  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs.  In  371  he  was  one  of 
the  Theban  commanders  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  so 
fatal  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  which  the  success 
of  Thebes  is  said  to  have  been  owing  mainly  to 
the  tactics  of  Epaminondas.  He  it  was  who  most 
strongly  urged  the  giving  battle,  while  he  em- 
ployed all  the  means  in  his  power  to  raise  the 
courage  of  his  countrymen,  not  excluding  even 
omens  and  oracles,  for  which,  when  unfavourable, 
he  bad  but  recently  expressed  bis  contempt  In 
369  he  was  one  of  the  generals  in  the  1st  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans ;  and  before  leav- 
ing  Peloponnesus  he  restored  the  Messenians  to 
their  country  and  established  a  new  city,  named 
Messene.  On  their  return  home  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas  were  impeached  by  their  enemies,  on  a 
capital  charge  of  having  retained  their  command 
beyond  the  legal  term.  The  fact  itself  was  true 
enough ;  but  they  were  both  honourably  acquitted, 
Epaminondas  having  expressed  his  willingness  to 
die  if  the  Thebans  would  record  that  he  bad  been 
put  to  death  because  he  had  humbled  Sparta  and 
taught  his  countrymen  to  face  and  to  conquer  Jier 
seised  and  peopled  by  the  Campanian  mercenaries  j  armies.    In  868  he  again  led  a  Theban  army'into 

the  Peloponnesus,  but  did  not  advance  far,  and,  on 
his  return,  was  repulsed  by  Chabrias  in  an  attack 
which  he  made  on  Corinth.  In  the  same  year  we 
find  him  serving,  but  not  as  general,  in  the  Theban 
army  which  was  sent  into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelo- 
pidas from  Alexander  of  Pherae,  and;  which  was 
saved  from  utter  destruction  only  by  the  ability  of 
Epaminondas.  In  367  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of 
another  force  to  release  Pelopidas,  and  accomplished 
his  object  without  even  risking  a  blow,  and  by 


of  Dionvsius. 

EnfUInj  fErvrfAur),  the  Warlike,  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Iliad  (never  in  the  Odyssey)  as  an 
epithet  of  Ares.  At  a  later  time  Enyalius  and 
Ares  were  distinguished  as  2  different  gods  of 
war  ;  Enyalius  was  looked  upon  as  a  son  of  Ares 
and  Enyo,  or  of  Cronos  and  Rhea.  The  name  is 
evidently  derived  from  Enyo. 

Enyo  (*E»W),  the  goddess  of  war,  who  delights 
in  bloodshed  and  the  destruction  of  towns,  and 
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84a  EPAPHR0PTTU8. 

the  inert  prestige  of  his  name.  In  366  he  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus  for  the  3rd  time,  and  in  36*2  for 
the  4  th  time.  In  the  latter  year  he  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  oyer  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Mantinea ;  but 
in  the  full  career  of  rictory  he  received  a  mortal 
wound.  He  was  told  that  his  death  would  follow 
directly  on  the  javelin  being  extracted  from  the 
wound ;  and  he  would  not  allow  this  to  be  done 
till  he  had  been  assured  that  bis  shield  was  safe, 
and  that  the  victory  was  with  his  countrymen.  It 
was  a  disputed  point  by  whose  hand  he  fell : 
among  others,  the  honour  whs  assigned  to  Gryllus, 
the  son  of  Xenophon.  Epaminondas  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  Greece.  He  raised  Thebes  to 
the  supremacy  of  Greece,  whkh  she  lost  aim  oat  as 
soon  as  he  died.  Both  in  public  and  in  private 
life  he  was  distinguished  by  integrity  and  upright- 
ness, and  he  carried  into  daily  practice  the  lessons 
of  philosophy,  of  which  be  was  an  ardent  student 

Epaphx6dltua  ('EwaQpiStTos).  L  A  freedman 
and  favourite  of  the  emperor  Nero.  He  assisted 
Nero  in  killing  himself,  and  he  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  Domitian,  The  philosopher  Epictetua 
was  his  freed  man.  — 2.  M.  Mettius  Epaphrodi- 
tus,  of  Cbaeronea,  a  Greek  grammarian,  the  slave 
and  afterwards  the  freed  man  of  Modestus,  the  prae- 
fect  of  Egypt.  He  subsequently  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  resided  in  the  reign  of  Nero  and  down 
to  the  time  of  Nerva.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
grammatical  works  and  commentaries. 

Epaphus  (*E»e^of),  son  of  Zeus  and  Io,  born 
en  the  river  Nile,  after  the  long  wanderings  of  his 
mother.  He  was  concealed  by  the  Cure  tea,  at  the 
request  of  Hera,  but  was  discovered  by  Io  in 
Syria.  He  subsequently  became  king  of  Egypt, 
married  Memphis,  a  daughter  of  Nilua,  or,  according 
to  others,  Cassiopea,  and  built  the  city  of  Memphis. 
He  had  a  daughter  Libya,  from  whom  Libya 
(A  frica)  received  its  name. 

Epet  [Etta] 

EpStlum  CEvctmw  :  nr.  Slrolmea,  Ru.),  a  town 
sf  the  Lissii  in  Dnlmatia  with  a  »;nod  harbour. 

Epeus  (*E»*io*»).  L  Son  of  Endymion,  king  in 
Elia,  from  whom  the  Epei  are  said  to  hare  derived 
their  name. —  2.  Son  of  Panopeus,  went  with  30 
ships  from  the  Cyclades  to  Troy.  He  built  the 
wooden  horse  with  the  assistance  of  Athena. 

Ephesus  ("E^xo-o*:  t^taios:  Ru.  near  Ayam- 
fak,  i.  e.  'Aym  &*i\ayoi,  the  tide  of  St  John), 
the  chief  of  the  12  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Carians  and  Leleges,  and  to  have  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Androclus,  the  son  of  Codrus,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Ionian  migration.  It  stood  a 
little  S.  of  the  river  Carter,  near  its  mouth,  where 
a  marshy  plain,  extending  S.  from  the  river,  is 
bounded  by  two  hills.  Prion  or  Lepre  on  the  E., 
and  Cofietsus  on  the  S.  The  city  was  built  ori- 
ginally on  Mt  Coressua,  but  in  the  time  of  Croesus, 
the  people  transferred  their  habitations  to  the 
valley,  whence  Lysimachus,  the  general  of  Alex- 
ander, compelled  them  again  to  remove  to  M  Prion. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  city  was  a  lake,  communi- 
cating with  the  Cayster,  and  forming  the  inner 
harbour,  now  a  marsh  ;  the  outer  harbour  (vaVop- 
fiot)  was  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In 
the  plain,  E.  of  the  lake,  and  N.E.  of  the  city,  be- 
yond its  walla,  stood  the  celebrated  temple  of  Ar- 
temis, which  was  built  in  the  6th  century  B.C-,  by 
an  architect  named  Chersiphron,  and,  after  being 
burnt  dawn  by  Herostratus  in  the  night  on  which 


EPHORU8. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  bom  (Oct  13 — 14,  ac. 
356),  was  restored  by  the  joint  efforts  of  all  th« 
Ionian  states,  and  was  re  curded  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  :  nothing  now  remains  of  the 
temple,  except  some  traces  of  its  foundations.  The 
temple  was  also  celebrated  as  an  asylum,  till  Au- 
gustus deprived  it  of  that  privilege.  The  other 
buildings  at  Ephesus,  of  which  there  are  any  ruins, 
are  the  agora,  theatre,  odeum,  stadium,  gymnasium, 
and  baths,  temples  of  Zeus  Olympius  and  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  a  large  building  near  the  inner  harbour: 
the  foundations  of  the  walls  may  also  be  traced. — 
With  the  rest  of  Ionia,  Ephesus  fell  under  the 
power  successively  of  Croesus,  the  Persians,  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  Romans.  It  was  always 
very  flourishing,  and  became  even  more  so  as  the 
other  Ionian  cities  decayed.  It  was  gTeatly  fa- 
voured by  its  Greek  rulers,  especially  by  Lysima- 
chus, who,  in  honour  of  his  second  wife,  gave  it 
her  name,  Arsinog,  which,  however,  it  did  not 
long  retain.  Attalus  II.  Philadelphia  constructed 
docks  for  it,  and  improved  its  harbours.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  city  of  Asia  M;nor.  It 
is  conspicuous  in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  both  St  Paul  and  St  John  having  laboured 
in  it  and  addressed  epistles  to  the  church  of 
Ephesus  ;  and  at  one  time  its  bishop  posses»ed  tbe 
rank  and  power  of  a  patriarch  over  the  churches 
in  the  province  of  Asia.  Its  position,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbours,  made  it  the  chief  emporium 
for  the  trade  of  all  Asia  within  the  Taurus ;  and 
its  downfall  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
its  harbours  by  the  deposits  of  the  Cayster.  —  In 
the  earliest  t;mes  Ephesus  was  called  by  various 
names,  Alope,  Ortygia,  Morgea,  Smyrna  Tracheia, 
Samomia,  and  Ptelea. 

Epbialtes  {'Z^tiKrvt).  L  One  of  the  Aloldae, 
[Alobus,]  —2.  A  Malian,  who  in  b.c.  480,  wheu 
Leonidas  was  defending  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
guided  a  body  of  Persians  over  the  mountain  path, 
and  thus  enabled  them  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the 
Greeks.— 3.  An  Athenian  statesman,  frienii 
and  partisan  of  Pericles,  whom  be  assisted  in 
carrying  his  political  measures.  He  is  mentioned 
in  particular  as  chiefly  instrumental  in  that  abridg- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  which  in- 
flicted such  a  blow  on  the  oligarchical  party,  and 
against  which  the  Evntenides  of  Aeschylus  wru» 
directed.  His  services  to  tbe  democratic  cau>« 
excited  the  rancorous  enmity  of  some  of  the  oli- 
garchs, and  led  to  his  assassination  during  the 
night  probably  in  456. 

Ephippnj  ('Ltptmros).  L  An  Athenian  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy.— 2.  Of  Olynthua,  a  Greek 
historian  of  Alexander  the  Great 

Ephorua  (*E<popot),  of  Cymae  in  Aeolia,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  historian,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  flourished  about  B.  c 
340.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  laocratea,  of  whose 
pupils  he  and  Theopompus  were  considered  the 
most  distinguished.  On  the  advice  of  Theopompus 
he  wrote  A  History  {'loroplai)  in  30  books,  which 
began  with  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  came 
down  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus  in  341.  It  treated 
of  the  history  of  the  barbarians  as  well  as  of  the 
Greeks,  and  was  thus  the  first  attempt  at  wrung 
a  universal  history  that  was  ever  made  in  Greece. 
It  embraced  a  period  of  750  years,  and  each  of  the 
30  books  contained  a  compact  portion  of  the  his- 
tory, which  formed  a  complete  whole  by  itself. 
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EPHTRA. 

Fphnrns  did  not  live  to  complete  the  work,  and 
h  wm  finished  by  hi»  ion  Iternophilus.  Divllus 
began  his  history  at  the  point  at  which  the  work 
of  Ephorus  left  off.  Ephorus  also  wrote  a  few 
other  works  of  less  importance,  of  which  the  titles 
only  are  preserved  by  the  grammarians.  Of  the 
history  likewise  we  have  nothing  but  fragments. 
It  was  written  in  a  dear  and  polished  style,  bat 
waa  at  the  same  time  deficient  in  power  and  energy. 
Ephorus  appears  to  have  been  faithful  and  impartial 
in  the  narration  of  events ;  but  he  did  not  always 
follow  the  best  authorities,  and  in  the  later  part 
of  his  work  he  frequently  differed  from  Herodotus, 
Tbucydidee,  and  Xenophon,  on  points  on  which 
they  are  entitled  to  credit.  Diodorus  Siculus  made 
great  use  of  the  work  of  Ephorus.  The  fragments  of 
his  work  hare  been  published  by  Marx,  Carlsruhe, 
1815,  and  in  M  tiller's  Frag*.  Huturtcor.  Grose. 
Paris,  1841. 
Ephyra  (*E$>tfpa).    L  The  ancient  name  of 


EPICURUS.  34d 

imitated  by  Crates,  and  also  by  Plautos,  as  we 
learn  from  the  line  of  Horace  (EpuL  ii.  1.  58),— 

"  Phuttui  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi.*' 

The  parasite,  who  forms  so  conspicuous  a  character 
in  the  plays  of  the  new  comedy,  is  first  found  in 
Epichannus. 
Epicnemidii  Locri.  [Locrib.] 
Epicrates  ('Ea-iapdnjj).  1.  An  Athenian,  took 
part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  30  Tyrants  ;  but  after- 
wards, when  sent  on  an  emlwusy  to  the  Persian 
king  Artaxerxes,  he  was  accused  of  corruption  in 
receiving  money  from  Artaxerxes.  He  appears  to 
have  been  acquitted  this  time  ;  but  he  was  tried 
on  a  later  occasion,  on  another  charge  of  corruption, 
and  only  escaped  death  by  a  voluntary  exile.  Hi, 
was  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets  for  his  large  beard, 
and  for  this  reason  was  called  <raKt<r<pof>6i,  —  %.  Of 


Ambracia,  an  Atl 


mian 


poet  of  the  middle  comedy. 


EpictfttU  ('E»firT»rr©»),of  Hierapolisin  Phrygia, 
Corinth  [CoRlNTMua.]  —  2.  An  ancient  town  of  » celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  freedman  of 
the  Pelasgi  near  the  river  Selleis  in  Klis.—  3.  A  J  Epaphroditus,  who  was  himself  a  freedman  of 
town  in  Thessaly,  afterwards  called  Cranon.— 4  I  Nero.    [Epaphroditua.]    He  lived  and  taught 


A  town  in  Epirus,  afterwards  called  Cichvruh 
—  5.  A  small  town  in  the  district  of  Agraea  in 
Aetolia. 

Epicaste  (*E».iraVn»),  commonly  called  Jocastk. 

Epicephesla  ("Eirun7<p7j<7ia  :  'Kici>cT)<pT}ctos)f  a 
demos  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Oeneis. 

EpTcharmua  CEirfxoffioT),  the  chief  comic  poet 
among  the  Dorians,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
attout  &c.  540.  His  father,  Elothalcs,  was  a 
physician,  of  the  race  of  the  Asclepiads.  At  the  age 
of  3  months,  Epieharmus  was  carried  to  Megara,  in 
Sicily ;  thence  he  removed  to  Syracuse,  when  Megara 
was  destroyed  by  Oelon  (484  or  483).    Here  he 

rt  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  prolonged 
jghout  the  reign  of  Hieron,  at  whose  court 
Epieharmus  associated  with  the  other  great  writers 
of  the  time,  and  among  them  with  Aeschylus.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  90  (450),  or,  according  to  Lucian, 
97  (443).  Epieharmus  was  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, and  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  the 


first  at  Rome,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  phi- 
losophers by  Domirian,  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus. 
Although  he  was  favoured  by  Hadrian,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  returned  to  Rome  ;  for  the  dis- 
courses which  Arrian  took  down  in  writing  wore 
delivered  by  Epictetus  when  an  old  man  at  Nico- 
polis. Only  a  few  circumstances  of  his  life  are  re- 
corded, such  as  his  lameness,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
different  ways,  his  poverty,  and  his  few  wants. 
Epictetus  did  not  leave  any  works  behind  him,  and 
the  short  manual  (Enchtridum),  which  bears  his 
name,  was  compiled  from  his  discourses  by  his 
faithful  pupil  Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote  the  phi- 
losophical lectures  of  his  master  in  8  books,  from 
which,  though  4  are  lost,  we  are  enabled  to  gain  a 
complete  idea  of  the  way  in  which  Epictetus  con- 
ceived and  taught  the  Stoic  philosophy.  [Ar- 
rianus.)  Being  deeply  impressed  with  his  voca- 
tion as  a  teacher,  he  aimed  in  his  discourses  at 
nothing  else  but  winning  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
to  that  which  was  good,  and  no  one  was  p.ble  to 


study  of  philosophy,  both  physical  and  metaphy- 
sical.   He  is  said  to  have  followed  for  some  timel  resist  the  impression  which  they  produced, 
hi*  father's  profession  of  medicine  ;  and  it  appears     Epictetus  PUrygia.  [Phrygia.] 


that  he  did  not  commence  writing  comedies  till  his 
removal  to  Syracuse.  Comedy  had  for  some  time 
existed  at  Megara  in  Sicily,  which  was  a  colony 
from  Megara  on  the  Isthmus,  the  latter  of  which 
towns  disputed  with  the  Athenians  the  invention  of 
comedy.  But  the  comedy  at  the  Sicilian  Megurn 
before  Epieharmus  seems  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  low  buffoonery.  It  was  he,  together  with 
Pbormis,  who  gave  it  a  new  form,  and  introduced 
a  regular  plot.  The  number  of  his  comedies  is 
differcutly  stated  at  52,  or  at  35.  There  are  still 
extant  35  titles.  The  majority  of  them  are  on  my- 
thological subjects,  that  is,  travesties  of  the  berok 
myths,  and  these  plays  no  doubt  very  much  re- 
sembled the  satyric  dramas  of  the  Athenians.  But 
besides  mythology,  Epieharmus  wrote  on  other 
subjects,  political,  moral,  relating  to  manners  and 
customs,  Ac  The  style  of  his  plays  appears  to 
have  been  a  curious  mixture  of  the  broad  buffoonery 
which  distinguished  the  old  Megarian  comedy,  and 
of  the  sententious  wisdom  of  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher. His  language  was  remarkably  elegant: 
he  was  celebrated  for  his  choice  of  epithets :  his 


Epicurus  ('Evtfcoi/pos),  a  celebrated  Greek  phi- 
losopher, and  the  founder  of  a  philosophical  school 
called,  after  him,  the  Epicurean.  He  wns  a  son  ol 
Ncocles  and  Charestrata,  and  was  born  a  a  342, 
in  the  island  of  Samos,  where  his  father  had  settled 
as  one  of  the  Athenian  cleruchi  ;  but  he  belonged 
to  the  Attic  demos  of  Gargettus,  and  hence  is  some- 
times called  the  Oargettian.  (Cic,  ad  Earn,  xv.  16.) 
At  the  age  of  18  Epicurus  came  to  Athens,  and 
there  probably  studied  under  Xenocrates,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  academy.  After  a  short 
stay  at  Athens  be  went  to  Colophon,  and  subse- 
quently resided  at  Mytilene  and  Lampaacus,  in 
which  places  he  was  engaged  for  5  years  in  teach- 
ing philosophy.  In  306,  when  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  35,  he  again  came  to  Athens,  where  he 
purchased  for  80  minae  a  garden — the  famous 
Kijiro.  'EwtKovpov  —  in  which  he  established  his 
philosophical  school.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  surrounded  by  numerous  friends  and 
pupils.  His  mode  of  living  was  simple,  temperate, 
and  cheerful ;  and  the  aspersions  of  comic  poets 
and  of  later  philosophers,  who  were  opposed  to 


plays  abounded,  as  the  extant  fragment*  prove,  his  philosophy  and  describe  him  as  a  person  de 
with  philosophical  and  moral  maxims.    Ho  wasl  voted  to  sensual  pleasures,  do  not  seem  entitled  t; 
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lb*  lout  credit  Ha  took  no  part  in  public  affair*. 
He  died  in  270,  at  the  age  of  72,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  which  he  endured  with  truly  philo- 
sophical patience  and  courage.  —  Epicure*  i*  aaid 
to  have  written  300  volumes.  Of  these  the  moat 
important  was  one  On  Nature  (n«pi  4>i}a<»t),  in  37 
book*.  All  hi*  work*  are  lost ;  but  some  frag- 
ments of  the  work  on  Nature  were  found  among  the 
toll*  at  Herculaneum,  and  were  published  by 
Orelli,  Lips.  1818.  In  his  philosophical  system, 
Epicurus  prided  himself  in  being  independent  of 
til  his  predecessors  ;  but  he  was  in  reality  in- 
debted  both  to  Democritu*  and  the  Cyrenaics.  Epi- 
curus made  ethics  the  most  essential  part  of  his 
philosophical  system,  since  he  regarded  human 
happiness  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all  philosophy. 
His  ethical  theory  was  based  upon  the  dogma  of 
the  Cyrenaics.  that  pleasure  constitutes  the  highest 
happiness,  and  must  consequently  be  the  end  of  all 
human  exertion*.  Epicurus,  however,  developed 
and  ennobled  this  theory  in  a  manner  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  merit  of  his  philosophy,  and  which 
gained  for  him  so  many  friends  and  admirers  both 
in  antiquity  and  in  modern  time*.  Pleasure  with 
him  was  not  a  mere  momentary  and  transitory  sen- 
sation, but  he  conceived  it  as  something  lasting  and 
imperishable,  consisting  in  pure  and  noble  mental 
enjoyments,  thnt  is,  in  oropa^o  and  airoria,  or  the 
freedom  from  pain  and  frmn  all  influences  which 
disturb  the  peace  of  our  mbd,  and  thereby  our 
happiness,  which  is  the  result  of  it.  The  mmmum 
bonutiu,  according  to  him,  consisted  in  this  peace  of 
mind  ;  and  this  was  based  upon  tf>pcVno'is,  which 
he  described  as  the  beginning  of  everything  good, 
aa  the  origin  of  all  virtues,  and  which  he  nimself 
therefore  occasionally  treated  aa  the  highest  good 
itself.  —  In  the  physical  part  of  his  philosophy,  he 
followed  the  atomistic  doctrines  of  Democritus  and 
Diagoras.  His  views  are  well  known  from  Lucre- 
tius'* poem  Dt  fierum  Natura.  We  obtain  our 
knowledge  and  form  our  conceptions  of  thing*,  ac- 
cording to  him,  through  tfSwAo,  s*.  a.  images  of 
things  which  are  reflected  from  them,  and  pas* 
through  our  senses  into  our  minds.  Such  a  theory 
is  destructive  of  ail  absolute  truth,  and  a  mere 
momentary  impression  upon  our  sense*  or  feeling* 
i*  substituted  for  it.  The  deficiencies  of  his  system 
are  most  striking  in  his  views  concerning  the  g»d«, 
which  drew  upon  him  the  charge  of  atheism.  Hi* 
god*,  like  every  thing  else,  consisted  of  atoms,  and 
our  notions  of  them  are  based  upon  the  *f$w\a 
which  are  reflected  from  them  and  pass  into  our 
mind*.  They  were  and  always  bad  been  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness,  which  had  not  been 
disturbed  by  the  laborious  business  of  creating  the 
world  ;  and  as  the  government  of  the  world  would 
interfere  with  their  happiness,  he  conceived  them 
as  exercising  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  world 
or  man.  The  pupils  of  Epicuru*  were  very  nume- 
rous, and  were  attached  to  their  master  in  a  manner 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  But  notwithstanding  the  extraor- 
dinary devotion  of  hi*  pupils,  there  is  no  philosopher 
in  antiquity  who  has  been  so  violently  attacked  a* 
Epicurus.  This  has  been  owing  partly  to  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  his  philosophy,  and  partly  to 
the  conduct  of  men  who  called  themselves  Epicu- 
rean*, and  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  facility 
with  which  his  ethical  theory  was  made  the  hand- 
maid of  a  sensual  life,  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
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Epicydea  ('ET^niX  a  Syracusan  by  origin, 
but  born  and  educated  at  Carthage.  He  served, 
together  with  his  elder  brother  H  ippocrates,  with 
much  distinction  in  the  army  of  Hannibal,  both  in 
Spain  and  Italy  ;  and  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae  (B.C.  216),  Hieronymua  of  Syracuse  sent 
to  make  overtures  to  Hannibal,  that  general  se- 
lected the  2  brother*  a*  his  envoys  to  Syracuse. 
They  soon  induced  the  young  king  to  desert  the 
Roman  alliance.  Upon  the  murder  of  Hieronyrous 
shortly  after,  they  were  the  leader*  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian party  at  Syracuse,  and  eventually  became 
master*  of  the  city,  which  they  defended  against 
Marcellns.  Epicydes  fled  to  Agrigentum,  when 
he  saw  that  the  fall  of  Syracuse  was  inevitable. 

Epid&mntu.  [Dyrrhachium.] 

Epidaurus  {'Ewliavpos :  twAu6pun\  L  (£yi- 
dauro),  a  town  b  Argolis  on  the  Saronic  gulf, 
formed  with  its  territory  Epidatuia  CEiri8avp^»),a 
district  independent  of  Argos,  and  was  not  in- 
cluded in  Argolis  till  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  originally  inhabited  by  Ionians  and  Carian*, 
whence  it  was  called  Epicarut,  but  it  was  subdued 
by  the  Dorians  under  Deinhontcs,  who  that  be- 
came the  ruling  race.  Epidaurus  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Aesculapius,  and  was  to  this 
circumstance  indebted  for  its  importance.  The 
temple  of  this  god,  which  was  one  of  the  moat  mag- 
nificent in  Greece,  was  situated  about  5  miles 
S.  W.  of  Epidaurus.  A  few  ruins  of  it  are  still 
extant  The  worship  of  Aesculapius  was  intro- 
duced into  Rome  from  Epidaurus.  See  AiacuLa- 
rius.— 2.  Surnamed  libera  (4*  Aiftrtpd :  Moitm- 
basia  or  OH  Ataivaria),  a  town  in  Laconia,  on  the 
E.  coast,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Epidauru* 
in  Argolis,  possessed  a  good  harbour. —3,  (OU 
Rlujhsu  ).  a  town  in  Dal  mat)  a. 

Epidellum  ('EwiftyXior),  a  town  b  Laconia  on 
the  E.  coast  S.  of  Epidaurus  Limera.  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  an  image  of  the  god,  which 
once  thrown  into  the  sea  at  Deloa  is  aaid  to  have 
come  to  bind  at  this  place. 

Eplgenes  ('Ewry/rni).  L  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy,  flourished  about  n.c  380. 
—  2.  Of  Sicyon,  who  ha*  been  confounded  by 
some  with  his  namesake  the  comic  poet,  preceded 
Thespis,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  ancient 
writer  of  tragedy.  It  i*  probable  that  Epigenes 
was  the  first  to  btroduce  into  the  old  dithyrambic 
and  sa lyrical  rpay^Sia  other  subject*  than  the 
original  one  of  the  fortunes  of  Dionysus.— $.  Of 
Byzantium,  a  Greek  astronomer,  mentioned  by 
Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Censorinus.  He  professed  to 
have  studied  in  Chaldea,  but  his  date  is  uncertain. 

Epigoni  (*E«-f)roroi),  that  is,  **  the  Descendants,*' 
the  name  b  ancient  mythology  of  the  sons  of  the  7 
heroes  who  perished  before  Thebes.  [Adrastur.] 
Ten  year*  after  their  death,  the  descendants  of  the 
7  heroes  marched  against  Thebes  to  avenge  their 
fathers.  The  names  of  the  Epigoni  an  not  the 
same  in  all  accounts  ;  but  the  common  list*  contain 
Alcmaeon,  Aegialeus,  Diomedes,  Promachu*,  Sthe- 
nelus,  Thersander,  and  Euryalu*.  Alcmaeon  un- 
dertook the  command,  in  accordance  with  an  oracle, 
and  collected  a  considerable  body  of  Argive*.  The 
Thebans  marched  out  against  the  enemy,  under  the 
command  of  Laodamaa,  after  whose  death  they 
fled  into  the  city.  On  the  part  of  the  Epigoni, 
Aegialeus  had  fallen.  The  seer  Tireaiaa,  knowing 
that  the  city  was  doomed  to  fall,  persuaded  the 
inhabitants  to  quit  it,  and  take  their  wives  aad 
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children  with  them.  The  Epigoni  thereupon  took 
possesion  of  Thebes,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 
They  aent  a  portion  of  the  booty  and  Manto,  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  to  Delphi,  and  then  returned 
to  Peloponnesus*  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  was 
made  the  subject  of  epic  and  tragic  |  ''ems. 

Epiminldes  (*ETt^«r07jf).  1.  A  celebrated 
poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  whose  history  ia  to  a 
great  extent  mythical.  He  was  reckoned  among 
the  Curates,  and  is  said  to  hare  been  the  eon  of  a 
nymph.  He  wai  a  native  of  Phaestus  in  Crete, 
and  appeari  to  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his 
Ife  at  Cnossus,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  a 
Cnoasian.  There  is  a  legend  that  when  a  boy,  be 
was  sent  out  by  his  father  in  search  of  a  sheep, 
and  that  seeking  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  mid- 
day sun,  he  went  into  a  cave,  and  there  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep,  which  lasted  57  years.  On  waking  and 
returning  home,  he  found  to  his  great  amazement 
that  him  younger  brother  had  in  the  mean  time 
grown  an  old  man.  He  is  farther  said  to  have 
attained  the  age  of  154, 157,  or  even  of  229  years. 
—  His  visit  to  Athena,  however,  is  an  historical 
tact,  and  determines  his  date.  The  Athenians, 
who  were  visited  by  a  plague  in  consequence  of 
the  crime  of  Cylon  [Cylon],  consulted  the  Del- 
phic oracle  about  the  means  of  their  delivery.  The 
god  commanded  them  to  get  their  city  purified, 
and  the  Athenians  invited  Epimenides  to  come 
and  undertake  the  purification.  Epimenides  ac- 
cordingly came  to  Athens,  about  B.  c  596,  and 
performed  the  desired  task  by  certain  mysterious 
rites  and  sacrifices,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
plague  ceased.  Epimenides  was  reckoned  bv  some 
among  the  7  wise  men  of  Greece  ;  but  all  that 
tradition  has  handed  down  about  him  suggests  a 
very  different  character  from  that  of  the  seven  ; 
he  must  rather  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  priestly 
bord»  and  sages  who  are  generally  comprised  under 
tbe  name  of  the  OrphicL  Many  works,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  were  attributed  to  bim  by  the  an- 
dents,  and  the  Apostle  Paul  has  preserved  ( Tiius,  i. 
12)  a  celebrated  verse  of  his  against  the  Cretans. 

Epimetheus.    [  Prouzthkus  and  Pandora.] 

Eplphines,  a  surname  of  Antiochus  IV.  and 
Antiochus  XI.,  kings  of  Syria. 

Epiphanla  or  ea  (*Eiri^eVe«i).  L  In  Syria 
(O.  T.  Hamath  :  Hamah)%  in  the  district  of  Cas- 
siotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  an  early 
colony  of  the  Phoenicians ;  may  be  presumed,  from 
its  later  name,  to  have  been  restored  or  improved 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  —  2.  In  Asia  Minor 
(Uram),  on  the  S.  E.  border  of  Cilicia,  close  to 
the  Pylae  Amariides,  was  formerly  called  Oenian- 
dus,  and  probably  owed  its  new  name  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Pompey  repeopled  this  city  with  some 
•f  the  pirates  whom  he  had  conquered.  —  There 
were  some  other  Asiatic  cities  of  the  name. 

Epipha.nl Ul  CEirupeVtoi),  one  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers, was  born  near  Eleutheropolis  in  Palestine, 
rbout  a.  b.  320,  of  Jewish  parents.  He  went  to 
j£gypt  when  young,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  tainted  with  Gnostic  errors,  but  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  some  monks,  and  by  them 
was  made  a  strong  advocate  for  the  monastic  life. 
He  returned  to  Palestine,  and  lived  there  for  some 
time  as  a  monk,  having  founded  a  monastery  near 
bis  native  place.  In  a.  d.  367  he  was  chosen 
bishop  of  Constantia,  the  metropolis  of  Cyprus 
formerly  called  Salamis.  His  writings  shew  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  reading ;  fur  be  was 
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acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek,  Egyptian, 
and  Latin.  But  he  was  entirely  without  critical  or 
logical  power ;  of  real  piety,  but  also  of  a  very 
bigoted  and  dogmatical  turn  of  mind.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  opposition  to  heresy,  and 
especially  to  Origen's  errors.  He  died  402.  His 
most  important  work  is  entitled  Fannnum,  being 
a  discourse  against  heresies.  The  best  edi  tion  of 
his  works  is  by  Petavius,  Paris,  1622.  and  Lips. 
1682,  with  a  commentary  by  Valesiu*. 

Epipdiae.  [SvRACUftA*.] 

Epirus  ( 'Hvttpoi :  'H»tip^r»jj,  fern.  'Hrvosmi: 
Albania),  that  is,  **  the  ^lamland,',  a  country  in  the 
N.  W.  of  Greece,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Corcyra  and  the  other  islands  off  the  coast.  Homer 
gives  the  name  of  Epirus  to  the  whole  of  the  W. 
coast  of  Greece,  thus  including  Acamania  in  it 
Epirus  was  bounded  by  Illyria  and  Macedonia  on 
the  N.,  by  Thessaly  on  the  E^  by  Acamania  and 
the  Amhracian  gulf  on  tbe  8.,  and  by  the  Ionian 
sea  on  the  W.  The  principal  mountains  were  the 
Acroceraunii,  forming  the  N.  W.  boundary,  and 
Pindus,  forming  the  E.  boundary  ;  besides  which 
there  were  tbe  mountains  Tomarus  in  the  E.,  and 
Crania  in  tbe  S.  The  chief  rivers  were  the  Celyd- 
nus,  Thyamis,  Acheron,  and  Arachthus.  —  The  in- 
habitants of  Epirus  were  numerous,  but  were  not  of 
pure  Hellenic  blood.  The  original  population  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Pelasgic ;  and  the  ancient 
oracle  of  Dodona  tn  the  country  was  always  re- 
garded as  of  Pelasgic  origin.  These  Pelasgians 
were  subsequently  mingled  with  IUyrians,  who  at 
various  times  invaded  Epirns  and  settled  in  the 
country.  Epirus  contained  1 4  different  tribes.  Of 
these  the  most  important  were  the  Ch  aonks,  Thb  - 
proti  and  Molo881,  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
3  principal  divisions  of  the  country  Chaonia, 
Th  ksprotia,  and  Moi.oasis.  The  different  tribes 
were  originally  governed  by  their  own  princes.  The 
Molossian  princes,  who  traced  their  descent  from 
Pyrrhus  (Neoptolerous),  son  of  Achilles,  subse- 
quently acquired  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
country,  and  took  the  title  of  kings  of  Epirus.  The 
first  who  bore  this  title  was  Alexander,  who  in- 
vaded Italy  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttii.  and  perished  at  the  battle 
of  Pandosia,  B.  c.  326.  The  most  celebrated  ol 
tbe  later  kings  was  Pvrbh  178.  who  carried  on  war 
with  the  Romans.  About  a.  c.  200  the  Epimts  esta- 
blished a  republic  ;  and  the  Romans,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Philip,  197,  guaranteed  its  independence* 
But  in  consequence  of  the  support  which  the  Epi- 
rots  afforded  to  Antiochus  and  Perseus,  Aemfliua 
Paulas  received  orders  from  the  senate  to  punish 
them  with  the  utmost  severity.  He  destroyed  70 
of  their  towns,  and  sold  150,000  of  the  inhabitants 
for  slaves.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  country 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
devastation. 

Epirus  Nova.  [Illyricum.] 

EpSna  (from  epos,  that  is,  eoaas),  a  Roman  god- 
dess, the  protectress  of  horses.  Images  of  her, 
either  statues  or  paintings,  were  frequently  seen  in 
niches  of  stables. 

Epdpetu  ('Exeflreuf).  L  Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Canace,  came  from  Thessaly  to  Sicyon,  of  which 
place  he  became  king.  He  carried  away  from 
Thebes  the  beautiful  Anttope,  daughter  of  Nycteus, 
who  therefore  made  war  upon  Epr.peus.  The  two 
kings  died  of  the  wounds  which  they  received  in 
the  war.  —2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  who 
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attempted  to  carry  off  Bacchus,  but  ware  changed 
by  the  god  into  dolphin*. 

Eporedia  (Ivrea),  a  town  in  Gallia  Ctsalpina  on 
tho  Duria  in  the  territory  of  the  Salassi,  colonised 
by  the  Romans,  B.  c  100,  on  the  command  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
neigh  bearing  Alpine  tribes. 

EporedSrix,  a  chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  was  one 
of  the  commanders  of  the  Aeduan  cavalry,  which 
was  sent  to  Caesar's  aid  against  Vercingetorix,  in 
B.  c.  52 ;  but  he  himself  revolted  soon  afterwards  and 
joined  the  enemy. 

Epjf tus,  a  Trojan,  father  of  Periphaa*  who  was 
a  companion  of  lulus,  and  is  called  by  the  patro- 
nymic Epytidee. 

Equester  ("Innot),  a  surname  of  several  divi- 
nities, but  especially  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  who 
had  cseated  the  horse,  and  in  whose  honour  horse- 
races were  held. 

Equus  Tfltlcus  or  Aequum  Tfltlcum,  a  small 
town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samnium,  21  miles  from 
Bene ven turn.  The  Scholiast  on  Horace  {Sat.  i.  6. 
87 ),  supposes,  but  without  sufficient  reasons,  that  it 
is  the  town,  <juod  vertu  diccre  turn  est. 

Erae  ("Epai:  Sighajik  9),  a  small  but  strong 
seaport  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  N.  of  Teos. 

Erina,  a  town  in  M.  A  man  us,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Elcuthcrocilices  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

Eraunoboai  {'Eparvo€6at :  (iunduk),  a  river 
of  India,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Ganges, 
into  which  it  fell  at  Palimbothra. 

Erasinldes  ('Epa<riW8»jf),  one  of  the  Athenian 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae.  He  was 
among  the  6  commanders  who  returned  to  Athens 
after  the  victory,  and  were  put  to  death,  B.C.  406. 

Eraalnoj  fEpaunror).  L  (Kephalari),  the  chief 
river  in  Argolis,  rises  in  the  lake  Stymphalus,  then 
disappears  under  the  earth,  rises  again  out  of  the 
mountain  Chaon,  and  after  receiving  the  river 
Phrirus,  flows  through  the  Lernaean  marsh  into 
the  Argolic  gulf.—  2.  A  small  river  near  Brauron 
in  Attica. 

Eraaistratus  ('EpcuricT-paTot),  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician and  anatomist,  was  born  at  Iulis  in  the  island 
of  Ceos.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Chrv»ippus  of  Cnidos, 
Metmdoms,  and  apparently  Theophrastus.  He 
flourished  from  a.  c  300  to  260.  He  lived  for 
some  time  at  the  court  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  dis- 
covering that  the  illness  of  Antiochua,  the  king's 
eldest  son,  was  owing  to  his  love  for  his  mother-in- 
law,  Stnitonice,  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  whom  Seleucus  had  lately 
married.  Erasistratus  afterwards  lived  at  Alex- 
andria, which  was  at  that  time  beginning  to  be  a 
celebrated  medical  school.  He  gave  up  practice  in 
his  old  age,  that  he  might  pursue  his  anatomical 
studies  without  interruption.  He  prosecuted  his 
experiments  in  this  branch  of  medical  science  with 
great  success,  and  with  such  ardour  that  he  is  said 
to  have  dissected  criminals  alive.  He  had  numerous 
pupils  and  followers,  and  a  medical  school  bearing 
his  name  continued  to  exist  at  Smyrna  in  Ionia 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

Eratldae  ('LpariSeu),  an  illustrious  family  of 
Ialysus  in  Rhodes,  to  which  Damage  tus  and  his 
son  Diageras  belonged. 

Erato  ('Eparar).  L  Wife  of  Areas,  and  mother 
of  Elatus  and  Aphidas.  [  AacAft.]— 2.  One  of  the 
Mu«et.  [Mukae.] 

EratosLlicuus  ('R/*rTe*«tVnj),  of  Cyrene,  was 
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born  B.  c.  276.    He  first  studied  m  his  native  city 
and  then  at  Athens.    He  was  taught  by  Aristnu 
of  Chius,  the  philosopher;  Lysanias  of  Cyrene,  the 
grammarian  ;  and  Callimachus,  the  poet.    He  left 
Athens  at  the  invitation  of  Ptolemy  Evergetea. 
who  placed  him  over  the  library  at  Alexandria, 
Here  he  continued  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Ep»- 
phanes.  He  died  at  the  age  of  80,  about  &  c.  196, 
of  voluntary  starvation,  having  lost  his  sight,  and 
being  tired  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  vt-ry  extensive 
learning,  and  wrote  on  almost  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  then  cultivated  —  astronomy,  ireomerxr, 
geography,  philosophy,  history,  and  grammar.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  constructed  the  large  armxllm 
or  fixed  circular  instruments  which  were  long  ia 
use  at  Alexandria.  His  works  have  perished,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fragments.    His  most  cele- 
brated work  was  a  systematic  treatise  on  geography, 
entitled  r«arypac)i«a*  in  3  books.    The  first  book, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  introduction,  contained  a 
critical  review  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors 
from  the  earliest  to  his  own  times,  and  invest  iga- 
tions  concerning  the  form  and  nature  of  the  earth, 
which^  according  to  him,  was  an  immovable  globe. 
The  second  book  contained  what  is  now  called 
mathematical  geography.    He  was  the  first  person 
who  attempted  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  in  which  attempt  he  brought  forward  and 
used  the  method  which  ia  employed  to  the  prrwnt 
day.    The  third  book  contained  political  geo- 
graphy, and  gave  descriptions  of  the  various  coun- 
tries, derived  from  the  works  of  earlier  travellers 
and  Ktoirraphera.  In  order  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  accurate  site  of  each  place,  he  drew  a  line  pa- 
rallel with  the  equator,  running  from  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  and  dividing 
the  whole  of  the  inhabited  earth  into  two  halve*. 
Connected  with  this  work  was  a  new  map  of  the 
earth,  in  which  towns,  mountains,  rivers.  Likes, 
and  climates  were  marked  according  to  his  own 
improved  measurements.    This  important  work  of 
Eratosthenes  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  ancient 
geography.  Strabo,  as  well  as  other  writers,  made 
great  use  of  it   Eratosthenes  also  wrote  2  poems  on 
astronomical  subjects :  one  entitled  'Ep^i^f  or  Koto- 
trrtpianoL,  which  treated  of  the  constellations;  and 
another  entitled  'Hprydnj:  but  the  poem  Koraers- 
puxftaiy  which  is  still  extant  under  his  name,  is  not 
the  work  of  Eratosthenes,    He  wrote  several  his- 
torical works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a 
chronological  work  entitled  Xporo-ypaipta^  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  fix  the  dates  of  all  the  importan 
events  in  literary,  as  well  as  political  history.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  grammatical  works  was  Om 
tA*  Old  AtticCumedy  (Ilspl  Tht  'Apxalas  KufiqAiatX 
The  best  collection  of  his  fragments  is  by  Bern  hardy, 
Eratotthenictk,  BeroL  1822. 

Ernestoa  ('Epfuffrot),  a  town  in  Sicily,  N.E.  of 
Agrigentum  near  the  sources  of  the  Acragas,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  town  Herbessus 
near  Syracuse. 

Ercta  (Eiprrft;  or  EipxrcJ),  a  fortress  in  Sicily 
on  a  hill  with  a  harbour  near  Panorama. 

Erebus  ("E^««o»)»  *on  of  Chaos,  begot  Aether 
and  Hemera(Day)  by  Nyx  (Night),  his  sister. 
The  name  signifies  darkness,  and  is  therefore  ap. 
plied  also  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  space  under  the 
earth,  through  which  the  shades  pa*s  into  Hades. 

Erechtheum.  [EaicUTHOKiut.] 

Erechtheus.  [Ebichthoniuk.] 

Ereani  or  Ere&sua  ("Epsw,  '£?•#*•«:  'Eye- 
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t\  •  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of 
L<-*boa,  the  birthplace  of  Theophrastua  and  Phanias, 
and,  according  to  tome,  of  Sappho. 

EretrlafEpeYpja:  'Ep  trpttvs :  Palato-Gutro) ,  an 
ancient  and  important  town  in  Euboea  on  the  Eu- 
ripus,  with  a  celebrated  harbour  Porthmoe  {Porto 
Um/aL>),  was  founded  by  the  Athenians,  but  had  a 
mixed  population,  among  which  was  a  considerable 
number  of  Dorians.  Its  commerce  and  navy  raided 
H  in  early  times  to  importance  ;  it  contended  with 
Chalcis  for  the  supremacy  of  Kuboea;  it  ruled  over 
several  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  planted 
colonies  in  Macedonia  and  Italy.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians,  a.  c.  490,  and  most  of  its  inha- 
bitants were  carried  away  into  slavery.  Those 
who  were  left  behind  built,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  old  city,  the  town  of  New  Eretria,  which, 
however,  never  became  a  place  of  importance.— 2. 
A  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Theasaly  near  Pharsalas. 

Erginus  (/EpyiVo*),  son  of  Clymenus,  king  of 
Orchumenos.  After  Clymenus  had  been  killed  at 
Thebes,  Erginus,  who  succeeded  him,  marched 
against  Thebes,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  him  an 
annual  tribute  of  100  oxen.  The  Thebans  were 
released  from  the  payment  of  this  tribute  by  Her- 
cules, who  killed  Erginus. 

Erich thonlus  ('EpixdoVtor),  or  Erechtheua 
(*£fl«X0««fc)-  I"  the  ancient  myths  these  two 
names  indicate  the  same  person  ;  but  later  writers 
mention  2  heroes,  one  of  whom  is  usually  called 
Erichthonius  or  Erechtheua  I.  and  the  other  Erech- 
theua IL  Homer  knows  only  one  Erechtheua,  aa 
an  autochthon  and  king  of  Athens;  and  the  first 
writer  who  distinguishes  2  personages  is  Plato. 
—1.  Erichthoniua  or  Erechtheua  I.,  son  of  He- 
phaestus and  A  tibia,  the  daughter  of  Cranaua. 
Athena  reared  the  child  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  other  gods,  and  entrusted  him  to  Agraulos, 
Pandrosos,  and  Hcrse,  concealed  in  a  chest.  They 
forbidden  to  open  the  chest,  but  they  dis- 
the  command.  Upon  opening  the  cheat 
they  saw  the  child  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  or 
entwined  by  a  serpent,  whereupon  they  were  seised 
with  madness,  and  threw  themselves  down  the 
rock  of  the  acropolis,  or,  according  to  others,  into 
the  sea.  When  Erichthonius  had  grown  up,  he 
expelled  Amphictyon,  and  became  king  of  Athens 
His  wife  Pasithea  bore  him  a  son  Pandion.  He  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  Athena,  to 
have  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Panathenaea, 
and  to  have  built  a  temple  of  Athena  on  the  acro- 
polis. When  Athena  and  Poseidon  disputed  about 
the  possession  of  Attica,  Erichthonius  declared  in 
favour  of  Athena.  He  was  further  the  first  who 
used  a  chariot  with  4  horses,  for  which  reason  he 
was  placed  among  the  stars  as  auriga.  He  was 
buried  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  god  after  his  death.  His  famous 
temple,  the  Erechthcum,  stood  on  the  acropolis, 
and  contained  3  separate  temples ;  one  of  Athena 
lias  or  the  prut,  dress  of  the  state,  the 


state,  the  Ere<J»- 
tktum  proper  or  sanctuary  of  Erechtheua,  and  the 
Pamdrustum  or  sanctuary  of  Pjuidrosos.— 2.  Erech- 
theas  II.,  grandson  of  the  former,  son  of  Pandion 
by  Zeuxippe,  and  brother  of  Bute*,  Procne,  aird 
Philomela.  After  his  father's  death,  he  succeeded 
him  as  king  of  Athens,  and  was  regarded  in  later 
times  a«  one  of  the  Attic  eponymi.  He  was  married 
to  Praxithea,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Cecropa,  Pandora,  Metion,  Orneus,  Procris,  Creusa, 
"  Orithyia,    In  the  war  between  the 
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Eleuainians  and  Athenians,  Eumolpua,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  was  slain ;  whereupon  Poseidon  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus. 
When  one  waa  drawn  by  lot,  her  3  sisters  resolved 
to  die  with  her;  and  Erechtheus  himself  waa  killed 
by  Zeus  with  a  flash  of  lightning  at  the  request  of 
Poseidon. 

ErichthSnlua,  son  of  Dardanus  and  Batea,  hus- 
band of  Aatyoehe  or  Callirrhoe,  and  father  of  Troe 
or  Assaracus.  He  waa  the  wealthiest  of  all  mortals; 
3  U  00  mares  grazed  in  his  fields,  which  were  so 
beautiful,  that  Boreas  fell  in  love  with  them.  He 
is  mentioned  also  among  the  kings  of  Crete. 

Ericinlum,  a  town  in  Theasaly  near  Gorophi. 

Erid&nua  ('Hsttave*),  a  river  god,  si  son  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  father  of  Zeuxippe,  He 
is  called  the  king  of  riven,  and  on  hie  banks  amber 
waa  found.  In  Homer  the  name  does  not  occur, 
and  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it  is  Heaiod. 
The  position  which  the  ancient  poets  assign  to  the 
river  Eridanus  differed  at  different  times.  In  later 
tiroes  the  Eridanus  waa  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Padua,  because  amber  was  found  at  its  mouth. 
Hence  the  Eiectride*  Insula*  or  **  Amber  Islands'* 
are  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  and  here 
Phintthon  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  when 
■truck  by  the  lightning  of  Zeus.  The  Latin 
poets  frequently  give  the  name  of  Eridanus  to  the 
Pa  [PaDua] 

Erlgon  ('Epf^Mr),  a  tributary  of  the  Alius  in 
Macedonia  the  Atrrianus  of  Herodotus.  [Axiua] 

ErigonS  ('HpryeVi,).  L  Daughter  of  Icariue, 
beloved  by  Bacchus.  For  tbe  legend  respecting 
her,  see  Icaaius.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Aegisthus  and 
Clytacmnestra,  and  mother  of  Penthilus  by  Orestes. 
Another  legend  relates  that  Orestes  wanted  to  kill 
her  with  her  mother,  but  that  Artemis  removed 
her  to  Attica,  and  there  made  her  her  priestess. 
Others  state  that  Eri^one  put  an  end  to  herself 
when  she  heard  that  Orestes  waa  acquitted  by  the 
Areopagus. 

Erlnetu  (*Epircdr  or  'EautoV :  'Epcwfo,  'Ep<vtd- 
rns).  1.  A  small  but  ancient  town  in  Doris,  be- 
longing to  the  Tetrapolia.  [Doris.]— 2.  A  town 
in  Phthiotis  in  Theasaly. 

Erinna  ( 'Hpirra),  a  Greek  poetess,  a  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Sappho  (about  ac  612),  who 
died  at  the  age  of  19,  but  left  behind  her  poems 
which  were  thought  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of 
Homer.  Her  poems  were  of  the  epic  class:  the 
chief  of  them  was  entitled  'HXajcdTi),  ike  Dittaft 
it  consisted  of  300  lines,  of  which  only  4  are  ex- 
tant. It  was  written  in  a  dialect  which  was  a 
mixture  of  the  Doric  and  Aeolic,  and  which  w  as 
spoken  at  Rhodes,  where,  or  in  tbe  adjacent  island 
of  Telos,  Erinna  was  born.  She  is  also  called  a 
Lesbian  and  a  Mytilenaean,  on  account  of  her  re- 
sidence in  Lesbos  with  Sappho.  There  are  several 
epigrams  upon  Erinna,  in  which  her  praise  is  cele- 
brated, and  her  untimely  death  is  lamented.  3  epi- 
j  grams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  are  ascril>ed  to  her, 
I  of  which  the  first  has  the  genuine  air  of  antiquity  ; 
but  the  other  two,  addressed  to  Baucis,  seem  to  be 
a  later  fabrication. —  Husebius  mentions  another 
Erinna,  a  Greek  poetess,  contemporary  with  De- 
mosthenes and  Philip  of  Macedon,  B.  c.  332  ;  but 
this  statement  ought  probably  to  be  rejected. 

Erlnyea.  [Eumxnidbr,] 

Eriphua  ("Epupoj),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy. 

Enphyle  (,Epi*uA»),  daughter  of  Talaus  an/ 
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Lysimache,  and  wife  of  Amphiaraus,  whom  the 
betrayed  for  the  take  of  the  necklace  of  Harm  on  ia. 
For  details  see  Amphiaraus,  Alcmakon,  HaR- 

MONIA. 

£ria  (*Egit),  the  goddess  of  Discord.  Homer 
describes  her  as  the  mend  and  sister  of  Ares,  and 
as  delighting  with  him  in  the  tumult  of  war  and 
the  havoc  and  anguish  of  the  battle-field.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod  she  was  a  daughter  of  Night,  and 
the  poet  describes  her  as  the  mother  of  a  variety 
of  allegorical  beings,  which  are  the  causes  or  re- 
presentatives of  man's  misfortunes.  It  was  Eris 
who  threw  the  apple  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods, 
the  cause  of  so  much  suffering  and  war.  [Paris.] 
— VirgH  introduces  Discord i a  as  a  being  similar 
to  the  Homeric  Eris  ;  for  Discord  ia  appears  in 
company  with  Mars,  Bellona,  and  the  Furies,  and 
Virgil  is  evidently  imitating  Homer. 

Srltt  (t*  "Ept(a:  'Epifnro'f),  a  city  of  Caria, 
on  the  border*  of  Lycia  and  Phrygia,  on  the  river 
Chalis  (or  rather  Calls).  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict was  called  Asia  Erizdna. 

Eroi  ("Epos),  in  Latin,  Amor  or  Cupldo,  the 
god  of  Love.  In  order  to  understand  the  ancients 
properly  we  must'  distinguish  3  gods  of  this  name : 
I.  The  Eros  of  the  ancient  cosmogonies ;  2.  The 
Eros  of  the  philosophers  and  mysteries,  who  bears 
great  resemblance  to  the  first ;  and  8.  The  Eros 
whom  we  meet  with  in  the  epigrammatic  and 
erotic  poets.  Homer  does  not  mention  Eros,  and 
Hesiod,  the  earliest  author  who  speaks  of  him, 
describes  him  as  the  cosmogooic  Eros.  First,  says 
Hesiod,  there  was  Chaos,  then  came  Oe,  Tartarus, 
and  Eros,  the  fairest  among  the  gods,  who  rules 
over  the  minds  and  the  council  of  gods  and  men. 
By  the  philosophers  and  in  the  mysteries  Eros  was 
rv-iirded  as  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  in  the 
formation  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the 
un.ting  power  of  love,  which  brought  order  and 
harmony  among  the  conflicting  elements  of  which 
Chans  consisted.  The  Orphic  poets  described  him 
as  a  son  of  Cronus,  or  as  the  first  of  the  gods  who 
sprang  from  the  world's  egg ;  and  in  Plato's  Sym- 
posium he  is  likewise  called  the  oldest  of  the  gods. 
The  Eros  of  later  poets,  who  gave  rise  to  that 
notion  of  the  god  which  is  most  familiar  to  us,  is 
one  of  the  youngest  of  all  the  gods.  The  parentage 
of  this  Eros  is  very  differently  described.  He  is 
usually  represented  as  a  son  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
but  his  father  is  either  Ares  (Mars),  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter), or  Hermes  (Mercury).  He  was  at  first 
represented  as  a  handsome  youth  ;  but  shortly  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  epigrammatists 
and  erotic  poets  represented  him  as  a  wanton  boy, 
of  whom  a  thousand  tricks  and  cruel  sports  were 
related,  and  from  whom  neither  gods  nor  men  were 
safe.  In  this  stage  Eros  has  nothing  to  do  with 
auiting  the  discordant  elements  of  the  universe,  or 
with  the  higher  sympathy  or  love  which  binds 
human  kind  together;  but  he  is  purely  the  god  of 
sensual  love,  who  hears  sway  over  the  inhabitants 
of  Olympus  as  well  as  over  men  and  all  living 
creatures.  His  anas  consist  of  arrows,  which  he 
carries  in  a  golden  quiver,  and  of  torches  which  no 
one  can  touch  with  impunity.  His  arrows  are  of 
different  power :  some  are  golden,  and  kindle  love 
in  the  heart  they  wound  ;  others  are  blunt  and 
reavy  with  lead,  and  produce  aversion  to  a  lover. 
Eros  is  further  represented  with  golden  wings,  and 
as  fluttering  about  like  a  bird.  H  is  eyes  are  some- 
tunes  covered,  so  that  he  acts  blindly.    He  is  the 
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companion  of  his  mother  Aphrodite,  and 
poets  and  artists  represent  him  moreover  as  accom- 
panied by  such  allegorical  beings  as  Pothos,  Hime- 
ros,  Tyche,  Peitho,  the  C halites  or  Muses.  — 
An  tiros ,  w  h  ich  li  terally  means  return-love,  is  usually 
represented  as  the  god  who  pnnishes  those  who  did 
not  return  the  love  of  others :  thus  he  is  the  avenging 
Eros,  or  a  deut  ultor  (Ov.  Met.  xHL  750).  But  m 
some  accounts  he  is  described  as  a  god  opposed  to 
Eros  and  struggling  against  him. — The  number  of 
Erotes  (Amores  and  Cnpidines)  is  playfully  ex- 
tended ad  libitum  by  later  poets,  and  these  Erotes 
are  described  either  as  sons  of  Aphrodite  or  of 
nymphs. — Among  the  places  distinguished  for  the 
worship  of  Eros.  Thespiae  in  Boeotia  stands  fore- 
most: there  a  quinquennial  festival,  the  Erotid;a 
or  Erotia,  was  celebrated  in  his  honour.  In  an- 
cient works  of  art,  Eros  is  represented  either  as  a 
I  full-grown  youth  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  or  as 
a  wanton  and  sportive  boy.  —  Respecting  the  con- 
nection between  Eros  and  Psyche,  see  Psyche. 

Erotianua  (*EpwTia»-o>),  a  Greek  grammarian 
or  physician  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  wrote  a  work 
still  extant,  entitled  TeV  woo*  'Irxottpdrtt  A*>sjr 
ivvaywyi),  I'ocum,  qnae  apud  Hippocruiem  *»«/, 
Collectia,  which  is  dedicated  to  Andromachus,  the 
archiater  of  the  emperor.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Frans,  Lips.  1780. 

Erubrus  (AWr),  a  small  tributary  of  the  Mo- 
selle, near  Treves. 

ErymanthuR  {'ZpvfxdyBos).  LA  lofty  mountain 
in  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia  and  El  is, 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  the  savage 
Erymanthian  boar  destroyed  by  Hercules.  [Hrr- 
culrs.]— The  Arcadian  nymph  Call  is  to,  who  was 
changed  into  a  she-bear,  is  called  Erynuinthu  arsu, 
and  her  son  Areas  Erymantkidu  urmte  auU*. 
[Arctor] — 2.  A  river  in  Arcadia,  which  rises  in 
the  above-mentioned  mountain,  and  falls  into  the 
Alpheua. 


fxayhpot  A  man. :  Helmvmd),  a  considerable  river 
in  the  Persian  province  of  Arachosia,  rising  in  M. 

and  flowing  S.W.  and  W.  into  the 


lake  called  Aria  (ZortJt).  According  to  other 
accounts,  it  lost  itself  in  the  sand,  or  flowed  on 
through  Oedrosia  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Brysichtuon  fEpwrix*«w),  that  is, 44  the  Tearer 
up  of  the  Earth."  L  Son  of  Triopas,  cut  down  trees 
in  a  grove  sacred  to  Demeter,  for  which  he  was 
punished  by  the  goddess  with  fearful  hunger.'-* 
2.  Son  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  died  without  issue 
in  his  father's  lifetime  on  his  return  from  Delos, 
from  whence  he  brought  to  Athens  the  ancient 
image  of  llithyia. 

Erythlni  ('Epofftyoi),  r  city  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  between  Cromna  and  Amastria.  A 
range  of  cliffs  near  it  was  called  by  the  same  name, 

Erythxae  (%>v6ped :  'Epv6paiot\  L(Nr.  /'igudta 
Ru.),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  not  far  from 
Plataeae  and  Hysia,  and  celebrated  as  the  mother 
city  of  Ery three  in  Asia  Minor. —  2.  A  town  of 
the  liocri  Ostilae,  but  belonging  to  the  Aetolians, 
E.  of  Naupactus  —  3.  {Ritri,  Ru.),  one  of  the 
1  *2  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  large  bay,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  penin- 
sula which  lies  opposite  to  Chios.  Tradition 
iscribed  its  foundation  to  a  mixed  colony  of  Cretans, 
Lycians,  Carians,  and  Pamphyltans,  under  Ery- 
thros  the  son  of  Khadnmanthus  ;  and  the  leader  of 
i  the  Ionian*,  who  afterwards  took  possession  of  it, 
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«u  said  to  have  been  Cnopus,  the  son  of  Codrns, 
after  whom  the  city  wu  also  called  Cn6pdp51ia 
(  Krunrovwo\ts).  The  little  river  Aleoa  (or  rather 
A  Tiia,  as  it  appears  on  coim)  flowed  past  the  city, 
and  the  neighbouring  sea-port  towns  of  Cyssus  or 
CaavsTKs,  and  Phoenicus,  formed  its  harbours. 
Krythrae  contained  a  temple  of  Hercolea  and 
Athena  Polias,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  ;  and 
on  the  coast  near  the  city  was  a  rock  called  Nigrum 
Protnontorium  (Jbrpa  pcAatra),  from  which  excel- 
lent mili-«  tones  were  hewn. 

Erythraeum  Kara  ft  'EpvOpa  b&aova,  also 
rarely  'Epi/Opcuof  woWoi),  was  the  name  applied 
originally  to  the  whole  expanse  of  sea  between 
Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  W„  and  India  on  the  R, 
including  its  two  great  gulfs  (the  Red  Sea  and 
Persian  Gulf).  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Hero* 
dotus,  who  also  distinguishes  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
tuune  of  'Apdgiot  k6\wos.  [Arabicus  Sinus.] 
Supposing  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Arabia  to  trend 
more  and  more  away  from  each  other  the  further 
S.  you  go,  he  appears  to  have  called  the  head  of 
the  sea  between  them  6  *Apd€ios  #t«JAiroi,  and  the 
rest  of  that  sea,  as  far  S.  as  it  extended,  and  also 
E.  wards  to  the  shores  of  India,  1}  'E^vflpJf  ddKavaa, 
and  also  if  NoTftf  ddAaurcra ;  though  there  are,  ngain, 
some  indications  of  a  distinction  between  these  2 
terms,  the  latter  being  applied  to  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  ocean  S.  of  the  former  ;  in  one  passage, 
however,  they  are  most  expressly  identified  (ii. 
158).  Afterwards,  when  the  true  form  of  these 
seas  became  to  be  better  known,  through  the  pro- 
gress of  maritime  discovery  under  the  Ptolemies, 
their  parts  were  distinguished  by  different  names, 
the  main  body  of  the  sea  being  called  Indicus  Occa- 
nus,  the  Red  Sea  Arabicus  Sinus,  the  Persian  Gulf 
Persicos  Sinus,  snd  the  name  Erythraeum  Mare 
being  confined  by  some  geographers  to  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  Strait*  of  Bab-ei-Mandeb  and  the  Indian 
Ocean*,  but  far  more  generally  used  as  identical 
with  Arabicus  Sinus,  or  the  corresponding  genuine 
Latin  term,  Mare  Rubrum  {Hal  Sea).  Still,  how- 
ever, even  long  after  the  commencement  of  our  era, 
the  name  Erythraeum  Mare  was  sometimes  used  in 
its  ancient  sense,  as  in  the  n«pfirAovi  rrjs  'EpvO^as 
daXdatrnty  ascribed  to  Arrian,  but  really  the  work 
of  a  later  period,  which  is  a  description  of  the 
coast  from  Myos  Hormos  on  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
shore*  of  India.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubt- 
ful, and  was  disputed  by  the  ancients  :  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  the  Greek  "LpvQpa  fb&Kaoe*  is 
a  significant  nam*',  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
Latin  and  English  names  of  the  Red  Sea  •  but 
why  red  no  very  satisfactory  reason  has  been  given  ; 
the  Hebrew  name  signifies  the  *«/</v  xa. 

Eryx  (*Ept»0.  L  Also  Erfcus  Mom  (S.  Gin- 
liano),  a  steep  and  isolated  mountain  in  the  N.W. 
of  Sicily  near  Drepanum.  On  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  stood  an  ancient  and  celebrated  temple  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Eryx,  king  of  the  Ely  mi,  or,  according  to  Virgil, 
by  Aeneas,  but  more  probably  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  into 
Sicily.  (Aphrodite.]  From  this  temple  the  god- 
dess bore  the  surname  Eryclna,  under  which  name 
her  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome  about  the 
Seginning  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  At  present  there 
is  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  the 
remains  of  a  castle,  originally  built  by  the  Saracens. 
—  2.  The  town  of  this  name  was  on  the  W.  slope 
of  the  uonatais.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Cartha- 
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ginians  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus ;  was  subsequently 
rebuilt;  but  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  1st  Punic  war,  and  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Drepanum. 

Esdraela  ('EffSso-fXdJandEsdxaelon  or  Esdre- 
lon,  or-om  (*Eiro>nAwr  or  eyi),  the  Greek  names 
for  the  city  and  valley  of  Jezreel  in  Palestine. 

Esqulllae.  [Roma.] 

Essui,  a  people  in  Gaul,  W.  of  the  Sequana, 
probably  the  same  as  the  people  elsewhere  called 
Esubii  and  Sesuvii 

Esti5nes,  a  people  in  Rhaetaa  Secunda  or  Vin- 
delicia,  whose  capital  was  Campodilnum  (Kempten) 
on  the  I  Her. 

Xtooelai  CErsoaAfc.)  L  Son  of  Andreas  and 
Evippe,  or  of  Cephisus  ;  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Charites  at  Orchome- 
nos  in  Boeotia.— 2.  A  son  of  Oedipus  and  Jocaste. 
After  his  father's  flight  from  Thebes,  he  and  bis 
brother  Poly  nice*  undertook  the  government  of 
Thebes  by  turns.  But,  disputes  having  arisen  be- 
tween them,  Polynicee  fled  to  Adrastus,  who  then 
brought  about  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  [Adbabtub.]  When  many  of  the  he- 
roes bad  fallen,  Eteocles  and  Polynices  resolved 
upon  deciding  the  contest  by  single  combat,  and 
both  the  brothers  fell. 

Eteoclus  ('ETtowAor),  a  son  of  Iphia,  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  one  of  the  7  heroes  who 
went  with  Adrastus  against  Thebes.  He  had  to 
make  the  attack  upon  the  Neitian  gate,  where  he 
was  opposed  by  Megareus. 

Eteonus  ('Erfowdt),  a  town  in  Boeotia,  be- 
longing to  the  district  Parasopia,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  subsequently  called  Scarphe. 

Etealaa  ('EttjoYju,  sc.  ar*uet\  the  Etesian  Winds, 
derived  from  fror  **  year,*'  signified  any  periodical 
tctWs,  but  the  word  was  used  more  particularly  by 
the  Greeks  to  indicate  the  northerly  winds,  which 
blew  in  the  Aegean  for  40  days  from  the  rising  of 
the  dog  star. 

Etis  or  Etia  CHr"t  "Hrsia :  'Hrtor,  'HtcioO, 
a  town  in  the  S.  of  Laconta  near  Boeae,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Aeneas,  and  named  after 
his  daughter  Etias.  Its  inhabitant*  were  trans- 
planted  at  an  early  time  to  Boeae,  and  the  place 
disappeared. 

Etovissa,  a  town  of  the  Edetani  in  HUpania 
Tarrsconensis. 

EtrftrlaorTuscia,  called  by  the  Greeks Tyrrhe- 
nla  or  Tyraenla  {Tvpfavia^  "lvp<rnvia\  a  country 
in  central  Italy.  The  inhabitants  were  called  by 
the  Romans  Etmsci  or  Tusci,  by  the  Greeks 
Tyrrheni  or  Tyrstai  (Tud/Jij*™,  Tvpa~i)vai\  and 
by  themselves  Raaena,  Etruria  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Apennines  and  the  river 
Ma  era,  which  divided  it  from  Liguria,  on  the  W. 
by  the  Tyrrhene  sea  or  Mare  Inferum,  on  the  E. 
and  S.  by  the  river  Tiber,  which  separated  it  from 
Umbria  and  Latium,  thus  comprehending  almost 
the  whole  of  modern  Tuscany,  the  Duchy  of  Lucca, 
and  the  Transtiberine  portion  of  the  Roman  states. 
It  was  intersected  by  numerous  mountains,  off- 
shoots of  the  Apennines,  consisting  of  long  ranges 
of  hills  in  the  N.,  but  in  the  S.  lying  in  detached 
masses,  and  of  smaller  site.  The  land  was  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  for  its  fertility,  and  yielded 
rich  harvests  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  flax.  The  upper 
part  of  the  country  was  the  most  healthy,  namely, 
the  part  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Araus,  in  the  ueigh- 
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hourhood  of  Arretium,  Cortnna,  and  Perusia.  The 
lower  part  of  the  country  on  the  coast  was  marshy 
and  unhealthy,  like  the  Mar  cm  ma  at  the  present 
day.  —  The  early  history  of  the  population  of 
Ktruria  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  modern 
times.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  people 
known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Etruscans 
were  not  the  origitial  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
but  a  mixed  race.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  been  Ligurians  in  the  N.  and  Sici- 
lians in  the  S.,  both  of  whom  were  subsequently 
expelled  from  the  country  by  the  Umbrians.  So 
far  most  accounts  agree  ;  but  from  this  point  there 
is  >rreat  difference  of  opinion.  The  ancients  gene- 
rally believed  that  a  colony  of  Lydians,  led  by 
Tv  menus,  son  of  the  king  of  Lydia,  settled  in  the 
sountry,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their 
leader ;  and  it  has  been  maintained  by  some  mo- 
dern writers  that  the  Oriental  character  of  many 
of  the  Etruscan  institutions  is  in  favour  of  this 
account  of  their  origin.  But  most  modern  critics 
adopt  an  entirely  different  opinion.  They  believe 
that  a  Pelasgic  race,  called  Tyrrheni,  subdued  the 
Umbrians,  and  settled  in  the  country,  and  that 
these  Tyrrhene-  Pelasgians  were  in  their  turn  con- 
quered by  a  powerful  Rhactian  race,  called  Rasena, 
who  descended  from  the  Alps  and  the  valley  of  the 
Po.  Hence  it  was  from  the  union  of  the  Tyrrhene- 
Pelasgians  and  the  Rasena  that  the  Etruscan  nation 
was  formed.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  come 
to  any  definite  conclusion  respecting  the  real  origin 
of  the  Etruscans  ;  since  we  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  language  which  they  spoke;  and  the  language 
of  a  people  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
pronounce  with  certainty  respecting  their  origin, 
but  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Etruscans,  we  know  that  they  were  a  very  power- 
ful nation  when  Rome  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  they  had  at  an  early  period  extended  their  do- 
minion over  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps 
and  the  plains  of  Lombardy  on  the  one  hand,  to 
Vesuvius  and  the  gulf  of  Sarento  on  the  other. 
These  dominions  may  be  divided  into  3  great 
districts  :  Circumpadane  Etntria  in  the  N.,  Etniria 
Proper  in  the  centre,  and  Campanian  Etruria  in 
the  S.  In  each  of  these  districts  there  were  12 
principal  cities  or  states,  who  formed  a  confederacy 
for  mutual  protection.  Through  the  attacks  of  the 
Gauls  in  the  N.,  and  of  the  Sabines,  Samnites,  and 
Greeks  in  the  S.,  the  Etruscans  became  confined 
within  the  limits  of  Etruria  Proper,  and  continued 
long  to  flourish  in  this  country,  after  they  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  rest  of  Italy.  Of  the  12  cities, 
which  formed  the  confederacy  in  Etruria  Proper, 
no  list  is  given  by  the  ancients.  They  were  most 
probably  Cortona,  Arrktium,  Clusium,  Pb- 

R 1781  A,  VOLATKRRAE,    VbTULONIA,  Ru8KM.AE, 

Volrinii,  Tarqui.nii,  Valbrii,  Veix,  Cakrk 
more  anciently  called  Agylla.  Each  state  was  in- 
dependent of  all  the  others.  The  government  was 
a  close  aristocracy,  and  was  strictly  confined  to  the 
family  of  the  Lucumones,  who  united  in  their  own 
persons  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  civil  func- 
tions. The  people  were  not  only  rigidly  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  government,  but  appear  to 
have  been  in  a  state  of  vassalage  or  serfdom.  From 
the  noble  and  priestly  families  of  the  Lucumones  a 
supreme  magistrate  was  chosen,  who  appear*  to 
have  been  sometimes  elected  for  life,  and  to  have 
borne  the  title  of  king  ;  but  his  power  was  much 
fetWed  by  the  noble  families.  At  a  later  time  the  | 
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kingly  dignity  was  abolished,  and  the  government 

entrusted  to  a  senate.  A  meeting  of  the  confe- 
deracy of  the  12  states  was  held  annually  in  the 
spring,  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna  near  VolsiniL— 
The  Etruscans  were  a  highly  civilised  people,  and 
from  them  the  Romans  borrowed  many  of  their 
religious  and  political  institutions.  The  3  Last 
kings  of  Rome  were  undoubtedly  Etruscans,  and 
they  left  in  the  city  enduring  traces  of  Etruscan 
power  and  greatness.  The  Etruscans  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  religion ;  and  their  religions 
system  was  closely  interwoven  with  all  public  and 
private  affairs.  The  principal  deities  were  di- 
vided into  2  classes.  The  highest  class  were  the 
**  Shrouded  Gods,"  who  did  not  reveal  themselves  to 
man,  and  to  whom  all  the  other  gods  were  subject. 
The  2nd  class  consisted  of  the  12  great  gods,  6 
male  and  6  female,  called  by  the  Romans  Dii  Con- 
sented. They  formed  the  council  of  Tina  or  7ui«z, 
the  Roman  Jupiter,  and  the  2  other  most  powerful 
gods  of  the  12  were  Cupra,  corresponding  to  June 
and  Menrva  or  Mcnerva,  corresponding  to  the  Ro 
man  Minerva,  Besides  these  2  classes  of  gods, 
there  was  a  great  number  of  other  gods,  penatee 
and  lares,  to  whom  worship  was  paid.  The  mode 
in  which  the  gods  were  worshipped  was  prescribed 
in  certain  sacred  books,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Tagrs,  These  books  contained  the  "  Etrusca 
Disciplina,"  and  gave  minute  directions  respect- 
ing the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  worship.  They 
were  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Lucumones, 
to  which  the  Romans  also  were  accustomed  to 
send  some  of  their  noblest  youths  for  instruction  ; 
since  it  was  from  the  Etruscans  that  the  Romans 
borrowed  most  of  their  arts  of  divination.  — 
In  architecture,  statuary,  and  painting,  the  Etrus- 
cans attained  to  great  eminence.  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  arch  at  an  early 
period,  and  they  employed  it  in  constructing  the 
great  cloacae  at  Rome.  Their  bronze  candelabra 
were  celebrated  at  Athens  even  in  the  time  of 
Pericles  ;  and  the  beauty  of  their  bronze  statues  is 
still  attested  by  the  She  Wolf  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  Orator  of  the  Florence  Gallery.  The  beauti- 
ful vases,  which  have  been  discovered  in  such 
numbers  in  Etruscan  tombs,  cannot  be  cited  aa 
proofs  of  the  excellence  of  Etruwan  workmanship, 
since  it  is  now  admitted  by  the  most  competent 
judges,  that  these  vases  were  either  made  m  Greece, 
or  by  Greek  artists  settled  in  Italy.— Of  the 
private  life  of  the  Etruscans  we  have  a  lively 
picture  from  the  paintings  discovered  in  their 
tombs  ;  but  into  this  subject  our  limits  forbid  us 
to  enter. — The  later  history  of  Etruria  is  a  struggle 
against  the  rising  power  of  Rome,  to  which  it  wss 
finally  compelled  to  yield.  After  the  capture  of  Veti 
by  the  dictator  Camillus,  B.  c.  396,  the  Romans  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  E.  part  of  Etruria  ;  and  the 
Ciminian  forest,  instead  of  the  Tiber,  now  became 
the  boundary  ■>(  the  2  people.  The  defeat  of  the 
Etruscans  by  Q.  Fabius  Maxim  us  in  310,  tw  a 
great  blow  to  their  power.  They  still  endeavoured 
to  maintain  their  independence  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Samnites  and  the  Gauls  ;  but  after  their  de- 
cisive defeat  by  Cornelius  Dolabella  in  283,  tbej 
became  the  subjects  of  Rome.  In  91  they  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise.  The  numerous  mili- 
tary colonies  established  in  Etruria  by  Sulla  and 
Augustus  destroyed  to  a  great  extent  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  country  thus 
came  in  course  of  time  completely  Romauised. 
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,  (E*eW:  EJ*W»,E«Wofft,fem.  Ettoty). 
L  (Xegroponi)%  the  largest  island  of  the  Aegnean 
sea,  lymg  along  the  couta  of  Attica,  Boeota,  and 
the  S.  purt  of  Thessaly,  from  which  countries  it  it 
separated  by  the  Euboean  tea,  called  the  Euripus 
in  its  narrowest  part.  Euboea  is  about  90  miles 
in  leugth  :  it*  extreme  breadth  is  30  mile*,  but  iu 
the  narrowest  part  it  is  only  4  miles  across. 
Throughout  the  length  of  the  island  runs  a  lofty 
rang*  of  mountain*,  which  rise  in  one  part  as  high 
as  7*266  feet  above  the  sea.  It  contains  neverthe- 
less many  fertile  plains  »"d  was  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity for  the  excellence  of  its  pasturage  and  corn- 
fields. According  to  the  ancients  it  was  once 
united  to  Boeotia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
an  earthquake.  In  Homer  the  inhabitants  are 
railed  A  ban  to*,  and  arc  represented  as  taking  part 
in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  In  the  N.  of 
Euboea  dwelt  the  ilistiaei,  from  whom  that  part 
of  the  island  \va*  called  Histiaea  ;  below  these  were 
the  Ellopii,  who  gave  the  name  of  Ellopia  to  the 
district,  extending  as  far  as  Aegae  and  Cerimhus  ; 
and  in  the  S.  were  the  Drvopes.  The  centre  of 
the  island  was  inhabit  d  chiefly  by  Ionian*.  It  was 
in  this  part  of  Euboea  that  the  Athenians  planted 
the  colonies  of  Chalcis  and  Erbtria,  which  were 
the  2  most  important  cities  in  the  island.  After 
the  Persian  wars  Euboea  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  who  attached  much  importance  to  its 
possession  ;  and  consequently  Pericles  made  great 
exertions  to  subdue  it,  when  it  revolted  in  ac. 
445.  Under  the  Romans  Euboea  formed  part  of 
the  province  of  Achaia. —  Since  Cumae  in  Italy 
was  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  the  adjective 
EuLoiaa  is  used  by  the  poets  iu  reference  to  the 
former  city.  Thus  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  "2)  speaks  of 
Emboicia  Cumarum  oris.  —  2.  A  town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Sicily,  founded  by  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  but 
destroyed  at  an  early  period. 

Eu  bolides  (EuSouAioift),  of  Miletus,  a  philo- 
sopher of  the  Megaric  school.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Aristotle,  against  whom  he  wrote  with 
great  bitterness;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  given  De- 
mosthenes instruction  in  dialectics.  He  is  said  to 
hare  invented  the  forms  of  several  of  the  most 
celebrated  fal»e  and  captious  syllogisms. 

EubtUus  ( ZC€ov\ot).  L  An  Athenian,  of  the 
dermis  Anaphlystus,  a  distinguished  orator  and 
statesman,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  oppo- 
nents of  Demosthenes.  It  was  with  him  that 
Aeschine*  served  as  secretary  in  the  earlier  part  of 
bis  life.  — 2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Euphranor,  of 
the  Cettian  demus,  a  distinguished  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy,  flourished  a  c  376.  He  wr<  te 
104  plays,  of  which  there  are  extant  more  than  50 
titles.  His  plays  were  chiefly  on  mythological 
suhert*.  Several  of  them  contained  parodies  of 
pa>vii/<*»  from  the  tragic  poets,  and  especially  from 
Euripides. 

Enxlides  (Eu«A«ttni).  L  The  celebrated  ma- 
thematician, who  has  almost  given  his  own  name 
to  the  science  of  geometry,  in  every  country  hi 
which  his  writings  are  studied  ;  but  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  his  private  history.  The  place 
of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  He  lived  at  Alexandria 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  a.  c.  323—283, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  Alexandrian  mathe- 
matical school.  He  was  of  the  Platonic  sect,  and 
weli  read  in  its  doctrine*.    It  was  his  answer  to 
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Ptolemy,  who  asked  if  geometry  could  not  be  made 
easier,  that  there  was  no  royal  road    Of  the  nu- 


merous works  attributed  to  Euclid  the  following 
are  still  extant: — 1.  2to4X<<o,  the  Elements  in  IS 
books,  with  a  1 4th  and  15th  added  by  H  YratcLsa, 
2.  Ae8oju«Va,  the  Data,  containing  100  proposi- 
tions, with  a  preface  by  Marinus  of  Naples.  3. 
EiWyoryJ)  'Apuorucf},  a  Treatise  on  Music  ;  and  4. 
KaTOTo^h  Kayrfvor,  the  Division  of  the  Scale  :  one 
of  these  works,  most  likely  the  former,  must  be 
rejected.  5.  ♦ai*dV«»>n,  the  Appearance*  (of  the 
heavens).  6.  '0»Ti*rd,  on  Optia  ;  and  7.  Karow- 
Tpurci,  on  Catoptrics.  The  only  complete  edi- 
tion of  all  the  reputed  works  of  Euclid  is 
that  published  at  Oxford,  1703,  folio,  by  David 
Gregory,  with  the  title  Ei"cA«l5ov  tb  a**(6u*ra. 
The  Elements  and  the  Data  were  published  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  in  3  vols.  4 to.  Paris, 
1814 — 16 — 18,  by  Peyrard.  The  most  convenient 
edition  for  scholars  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Ele- 
ments is  the  one  by  August,  Derol.  1826,  8 to.— 2. 
Of  Megan,  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  disciples  of 
Socrates,  but  before  becoming  such,  he  had  studied 
the  doctrines,  and  especially  the  dialectics,  of  the 
Eleatics.  Socrates  on  one  occasion  reproved  him 
for  his  fondness  for  subtle  and  captious  disputes. 
On  the  death  of  Socrates  (a  c.  399),  Euclides  took 
refuge  in  Megnra,  and  there  established  a  school 
which  distinguished  itself  chiefly  by  the  cultivation 
of  dialectics.  The  doctrines  of  the  Eleatics  formed 
the  basis  of  his  philosophical  system.  With  these 
he  blended  the  ethical  and  dialectical  principles  of 
Socrates.  He  was  the  author  of  6  dialogues,  none 
of  which  however  have  come  down  to  us.  He 
has  frequently  been  erroneously  confounded  with 
the  mathematician  of  the  same  name.  The  school 
which  he  founded  was  called  sometimes  the  AIo- 
garic,  sometime*  the  Dialectic  or  Eristic. 

Eucr&tides  (Ei>xpaTi5ijt),  king  of  Bactria,  fro... 
about  B.  c.  181  to  161,  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Dactrian  kings,  and  made  great  conquest* 
in  the  N.  of  India. 
Euctemon,  the  astronomer.  [Mkton.] 
End  a  ml  das  (EvScuutas).  I.  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  from  a  c.  330  to  about  300.  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  Archidamus  III.  and  succeeded  his 
brother  Agis  111.  —  II.  King  of  Sparta,  was  son 
of  Archidamus  IV.,  whom  be  succeeded,  and  hither 
of  Agis  IV. 

Ettdemua  (EWiwmw).  h  Of  Cyprus,  a  Perip*> 
tetic  philosopher,  to  whom  Aristotle  dedicated  the 
dialogue  ZOoypot  4)  wepi  $vxv*,  which  is  lost  — 
2.  Of  Rhodes,  also  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  of  Aristotle's  disciples. 
He  edited  many  of  Aristotle's  writings  ;  and  one 
of  them  even  bear*  the  name  of  Eudemos,  namely, 
the  'Hdiaa  Zui^/jLtia,  which  work  was  in  all  pro- 
bability a  recension  of  Aristotle's  lectures  edited  by 
Eudemus.  [See  p.  85,  b.]  — 8.  The  physician  of 
Li  villa,  the  wife  of  Drib  us  Caesar,  who  assisted 
her  and  Sejanus  in  poisoning  her  husband,  a.  d.  23. 

Eud&cla  (Ei<5oaia).  L  Originally  called  A  the- 
nars, daughter  of  the  sophist  Leontius,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  beauty  and  attainments.  She 
married  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.,  a.  n.  4*21  ; 
and  on  her  marriage  she  embraced  Christianity, 
and  received  at  her  baptism  the  name  of  Eudocia. 
She  died  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  460.  She  wrote  se- 
veral works  ;  and  to  her  is  ascribed  by  some  the 
extant  poem  Homcro-Centones,  which  is  composed 
of  verses  from  Homer,  and  relates  the  history  of 
the  fall  and  of  the  redemption  of  man  by  Jesus 
Christ  i  but  iU  genuineness  is  very  douUfuL  —  2. 
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Of  Macrembolia,  wife  of  the  emperors  Constantine 
XI.  Ducas  and  Romanua  IV.  Diogenes  (a.  d.  1059 
—1071),  wrote  a  dictionary  of  history  and  mytho- 
logy, which  she  called  'Iwwd,  Vioiwimin,  or  Bed 
of  Violets.  It  was  printed  for  the  first  time  by 
Villoison,  in  his  Aneodola  Grwca,  Venice,  1781. 
The  sources  from  which  the  work  was  compiled  an 
nearly  the  same  as  those  used  by  Suidas. 

Eodoset,  a  people  in  Germany  near  the  Varini, 
probably  in  the  modem  Afrcklmbvrg. 

Eudoxus  (EJHe^ot).  L  Of  Cnidus,  ton  of 
Aeschines,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  geometer,  phy- 
sician, and  legislator,  lived  about  B.  c  366.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Archytas  and  Plato,  and  also 
went  to  Egypt,  where  he  studied  some  time  with 
the  priests.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Athens, 
but  it  would  appear  that  he  must  have  spent  some 
time  in  his  native  place,  for  Strabo  says  that  the 
observatory  of  Eudoxus  at  Cnidus  was  existing  in 
hi*  time.  He  died  at  the  age  of  63.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  taught  in  Greece  the 
motions  of  the  planets ;  and  he  is  also  stated  to 
have  made  squirate  spheres  for  the  star*,  son,  moon, 
and  planets.  He  wrote  various  works  on  astronomy 
and  geometry,  which  are  lost ;  but  the  substance 
of  bi*+atv6n*ra  is  preserved  by  Aratus,  who  turned 
into  verse  the  prose  work  by  Eudoxus  with  that 
title.— » 2.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  new 
comedy,  was  by  birth  a  Sicilian  and  the  son  of 
Atfuthocles— 8.  Of  Cysicus,  a  geographer,  who 
went  from  his  native  place  to  Egypt,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Ptolemy  E  verge  tes  and  his  wife  Cleo- 
patra, in  voyages  to  India  ;  but  afterwards  being 
robbed  of  all  his  property  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
he  sailed  away  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  last 
arrived  at  Gades.  He  afterwards  made  attempts 
to  circumnavigate  Africa  in  the  opposite  direction, 
but  without  success.    He  lived  about  a  c  1 30. 

Eugamon  {Evydfitev),  one  of  the  Cyclic  poets, 
was  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and  lived  about  a.  c.  668. 
His  poem  (TnkryoAa)  was  a  continuation  of  the 
Odyss<-y,  and  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  epic 
cycle.    It  concluded  with  the  death  of  Ulysses. 

Engine!,  a  people  who  formerly  inhabited  Ve- 
nd in  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  were  driven  towards 
the  Alps  and  the  Lacus  Benacus  by  the  Heneti 
or  VenetL  According  to  some  traditions  they 
founded  Patavium  and  Verona,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  were  the  Euganei  Colles.  They 
possessed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  the  wool  of 
which  was  celebrated.  (Juv.  viil  15.) 

Euhemenu  (EWj^pos),  probably  a  native  of 
Messene  in  Sicily,  lived  at  the  court  of  Cassander 
in  Macedonia,  about  B.  c.  316.  Cnssander  furnished 
him  with  the  means  to  undertake  a  voyage  of 
discovery.  He  is  said  to  have  sailed  down  the  Red 
Sea  and  round  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia,  until 
he  came  to  an  island  called  Pane h sea.  After  his 
return  be  wrote  a  work  entitled  'Ispo  'Antypatp^ 
or  a  Sacred  History*  in  9  books.  He  gave  this 
title  to  his  work,  because  he  pretended  to  have 
derived  his  information  from  'Ayaypcufxii,  or  inscrip- 
tions in  temples,  which  he  had  discovered  in  his 
travels,  especially  in  the  island  of  Panchaea.  Eu- 
hemenis  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  the 
Cyrenaics,  who  were  notorious  for  their  scepticism 
in  matters  connected  with  the  popular  religion; 
and  the  object  of  his  work  was  to  exclude  every 
thing  supernatural  from  the  popular  religion,  and 
to  dress  up  the  myths  as  so  many  plain  histories. 
In  his  work  the  several  gods  were  represented  as 


(diving  originally  been  men  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  either  as  warriors,  or  bene&ctor*  of 
mankind,  and  who  after  their  death  were  wor- 
shipped as  gods  by  the  grateful  people.  Zeus,  for 
example,  was  a  king  of  Crete,  who  had  bern  a 
great  conqueror ;  and  be  asserted  that  he  had  seen 
in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Triphylius  a  column  with  an 
inscription  detailing  all  the  exploits  of  the  king* 
Uranus,  Cronus,  and  Zeus.  The  book  was  written 
in  an  attractive  style,  and  became  verv  popular, 
and  many  of  the  subsequent  historians,  such  as 
Diodorus,  adopted  his  mode  of  dealing  with  myths. 
The  great  popularity  of  the  work  is  attested  by 
the  circumstance  that  Ennius  made  a  Latin  tran«- 
lation  of  it  But  the  pious  believers,  on  the  other 
hand,  called  Euhemerus  an  atheist.  The  Chris- 
tian writers  often  refer  to  him  to  prove  that  the 
pagan  mythology  was  nothing  but  a  heap  of  fables 
invented  by  men. 

Eulaeus  (EuAoZsr:  O.  T.  Ulai:  Karoo*  i,  a 
river  in  Susianu,  on  the  borders  of  Elymats,  risuuj 
in  Great  Media,  flowing  S.  through  Me*ohatem\ 
passing  E.  of  Susa,  and,  after  uniting  with  the  Pa 
sitigris,  falling  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Some  of  the  ancient  geographers  make  the  Enlaewe 
fall  into  the  Choaspes,  and  others  identify  the  two 
rivers. 

Eumaeus  (EC/ioioi),  the  faithful  swineherd  of 
Ulysses,  was  a  son  of  Ctesius,  king  of  the  island  of 
Syrie  ;  he  had  been  carried  away  from  his  father  s 
house  by  a  Phoenician  slave,  and  Phoenician 
sailors  sold  him  to  Laertes,  the  father  of  Ulysmbs. 

Eumelus  (EtVenAov).  L  Son  of  Admetus  mul 
Alcestis,  went  with  11  ships  from  Pherae  to  Troy. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  excellent  horses, 
which  had  once  been  under  the  care  of  Apollo,  ami 
with  which  Eumelus  would  have  gained  the  prise 
at  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus,  if  his  chariot 
had  not  been  broken.  His  wife  was  Iphthima, 
daughter  of  Icariua.  — 2.  Of  Corinth,  one  of  the 
Bacchiadae,  an  ancient  Epic  poet,  belonged,  ac- 
cording to  some,  to  the  Epic  cycle.  His  name  is 
significant,  referring  to  his  skill  in  poetry.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  760.  His  principal  potra 
seems  to  have  been  his  Coriniliiun  History. 

Eumenes  (EuM«Vnt).  L  Of  Caaoia,  served 
as  private  secretary  to  Philip  and  Alexander, 
whom  he  accompanied  throughout  his  expedition 
in  Asia,  and  who  treated  him  with  marked 
confidence  and  distinction.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  (b.  c  323)  Eumenes  obtained  the  go- 
vernment of  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontile, 
which  provinces  had  never  yet  been  conquered  by 
the  Macedonians.  Eumenes  entered  into  a  close 
alliance  with  Perdiccas,  who  subdued  these  pro- 
vinces for  him.  When  Perdiccas  marched  into 
Egypt  against  Ptolemy,  be  committed  to  Eumenes 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Antipater  and  C ra- 
te rus  in  Asia  Minor.  Eumenes  met  with  great 
success;  he  defeated  Neoptolemus,  who  had  revolted 
from  Perdiccas;  and  subsequently  be  again  defeated 
the  combined  armies  of  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus: 
Craterus  himself  fell,  and  Neoptolemus  was  slain 
by  Eumenes  with  his  own  hand,  after  a  deadly 
struggle  in  the  presence  of  the  2  armies.  Meantime 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  Antigonus  now  employed  the  whole 
force  of  the  Macedonian  army  to  crush  Kum«-nrs. 
The  struggle  was  carried  on  for  some  years  (320 — 
316).  It  was  conducted  by  Eumenes  with  con- 
summate skill;  and  notwithstanding  the  numerical 
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rnferwity  of  his  force*,  he  maintained  his  ground 
against  his  enemies,  till  he  was  surrendered  by 
th*  Argyraspida  to  Antigonua,  by  whom  he  was 
put  to  death,  316.  He  was  45  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Of  bis  ability,  both  as  a 
general  and  a  statesman,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
attained  a  Ear  more  important  position  among  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
accidental  disadvantage  of  bis  birth.  But  as  a 
Greek  of  Card  La,  and  not  a  native  Macedonian,  be 
» as  constantly  looked  upon  with  dislike  both  by 
hia  opponents  and  companions  in  arms.  ^—  2.  I. 
King  of  Perqamu*,  reigned  B.  c  263 — 24 1  ;  and 
was  the  successor  of  his  uncle  Philetaerua.  He 
obtained  a  victory  near  Sard  is  over  Anttochus 
Soter,  and  thus  established  hia  dominion  over  the 
provinces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hia  capital-— 8. 
II.  King  of  Pmoamua,  reigned  B.  c  197 — 159; 
and  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Attalua  I.  He 
inherited  from  his  predecessor  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  the  Romans,  which  he  took  the  utmost 
paina  to  cultivate.  He  supported  the  Romans  in 
their  war  against  Antiochua  ;  and  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  latter  (190)  he  received  from  the 
senate  Mysia,  Lydia,both  Phryv.'ias,  and  Lycaonia, 
as  well  as  Lysiinachia,  and  the  Thracian Chersonese. 
By  this  means  be  was  at  once  raised  from  a  state 
of  comparative  insignificance  to  be  the  sovereign  of 
a  powerful  monarchy.  Subsequently  he  waa  in- 
volved in  war  with  Pharnacea,  king  of  Pontus,  and 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  but  both  wars  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Romans.  At  a  later  period  Eumenea  was  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  Roman  senate,  because  he 
was  suspected  of  having  corresponded  secretly  with 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  during  the  war  of  the 
latter  with  the  Romans.  Eumenes  assiduously  cul- 
tivated all  the  arts  of  peace:  Pergamus  became 
under  his  rule  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  which 
he  adorned  with  splendid  buildings,  and  in  which 
be  founded  that  celebrated  library  which  rose  to  be 
a  rival  even  to  that  of  Alexandria. 

Eumenia  (Et?ii«V«ia  or  Etiptvla  :  /ai&e/t),  a 
city  of  Great  Phrvgia,  on  the  rivers  Olaucus  and 
C'ludnis,  N.  of  the  Maeander,  named  by  At  talus 
II.  after  hia  brother  and  predecessor  Eumenes  II. 
There  are  indications  which  seem  to  connect  the 
time  of  its  foundation  with  that  of  the  destruction 
of  Corinth. 

Burnetii des  (EvMarftas),  also  called  Erinyes, 
not  Erin  n  yes  ('Eptrfat,  'EpavCs),  and  by  the 
Romans  Purine  or  Dirae,  the  Avenging  Deities, 
were  originally  only  a  personification  of  curses  pro- 
nounced upon  a  criminal.  The  name  Erinys  is 
the  more  ancient  one  ;  its  etymology  is  uncertain, 
but  the  Greeks  derived  it  from  ipitm  or  ip*  w(L>, 
I  hunt  up  or  persecute,  or  from  the  Arcadian 
/pivusr,  I  am  an^rv  ;  so  that  the  Erinyes  were 
either  the  angry  goddesses,  or  the  goddesses  who 
hunt  up  or  search  after  the  criminal  The  name 
Eumenides,  which  signifies  **  the  well-mean ing,*' 
or  *  soothed  goddesses,**  is  a  mere  euphemism,  be- 
cause people  dreaded  to  call  these  fearful  goddesses 
by  their  real  name.  It  was  said  to  have  been  first 
given  them  after  the  acquittal  of  Orestes  by  the 
Areopagus  when  the  anger  of  the  Erinyes  had  be- 
come soothed.  It  was  by  a  similar  euphemism 
that  at  Athens  the  Erinyes  were  called  otfwai  dral, 
or  the  venerable  goddesses.  —  Homer  sometimes 
men  lions  an  Erinys,  but  more  frequently  Kriny, 


m  the  plural  Re  represents  them  as  inhabitants 
of  Erebos,  where  they  remain  quiet  until  some 
curse  pronounced  upon  a  criminal  calls  them  into 
activity.  The  crimes  which  they  punish  are  dis- 
obedience towards  parents,  violation  of  the  respect 
due  to  old  age,  perjury,  murder,  violation  of  the  law 
of  hospitality,  and  improper  conduct  towards  sup- 
pliants. They  took  away  from  men  all  peace  of 
mind,  and  led  them  into  misery  and  misfortune. 
Hesiod  says  that  they  were  the  daughters  of  Go, 
and  sprung  from  the  drops  of  blood  that  fell  upon 
her  from  the  body  of  Uranus.  Aeschylus  calls 
them  the  daughters  of  Night ;  and  Sophocles  of 
Darkness  and  Oe.  In  the  Greek  tragedians  neither 
the  names  nor  the  number  of  the  Erinyes  are  men- 
tioned. Aeschylus  describes  them  as  divinities 
more  ancient  than  the  Olympian  gods,  dwelling  in 
the  deep  darkness  of  Tartarus,  dreaded  by  gods 
and  men  ;  with  bodies  all  black,  serpents  twined 
in  their  hair,  and  blood  dripping  from  their  eyes. 
Euripides  and  other  later  poets  describe  them  as 
winged.  With  later  writers  their  number  is  usually 
limited  to  3,  and  their  names  are  Tiaiph6ne,  Alecto, 
and  Megaera.  They  gradually  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  goddesses  who  punished  men  after  death, 
and  they  seldom  appeared  upon  earth.  The  sacri- 
fices offered  to  them  consisted  of  black  sheep  and 
nephalia,  u  «,  a  drink  of  honey  mixed  with  water. 
They  were  worshipped  at  Athens,  where  they  had 
a  sanctuary  and  a  grotto  near  the  Areopagus :  their 
statues,  however,  had  nothing  formidable,  and  a 
festival  Eumenidea  was  there  celebrated  in  their 
honour.  Another  sanctuary,  with  a  grove  which 
no  one  was  allowed  to  enter,  existed  at  Colon  us. 

Eumenlui,  a  Roman  rhetorician  of  Augusto- 
dunum  (Auttm)  in  Gaul,  held  a  high  office  under 
Constantius  Chlorus.  He  is  the  author  of  4  orations 
in  the  44  Panegyrici  Veteres,"  namely:  1.  Oratio 
pro  instamrandis  scaoAa,  a  lecture  delivered  on  the 
re-establishment  by  Constantius  Chlorus  of  the 
school  at  Autun,  a.  d.  296  or  297.  2.  Punegyrieua 
Constantio  Caemri  didus,  delivered  296  or  297.  3. 
Panegyricus  Constantino  Augusta  dictus,  delivered 
310.  4.  Graiianrm  actio  Constantino  Augutto  Fla- 
viensium  nomine,  delivered  311. 

Eumolpua  (Etf/*oA»oj),  that  is  M  the  good 
singer,"  a  Thracian  bard,  usually  represented  as  a 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Chione,  the  daughter  of  Boreas. 
As  soon  as  he  was  born,  he  was  thrown  into  the 
sea  by  hia  mother,  who  waa  anxious  to  conceal  her 
shame,  but  was  preserved  by  hia  father  Poseidon, 
who  had  him  educated  in  Ethiopia  by  his  daughter 
Benthesicyma.  When  he  had  grown  up,  he  married 
a  daughter  of  Benthesicyma;  but  as  he  made  an 
attempt  upon  the  chaatity  of  his  wife's  sister,  he 
was  expelled  together  with  his  son  Ismarus.  They 
went  to  the  Thracian  king  Tegyrius,  who  gave  bis 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Ismarus;  but  as  Eumolpua 
drew  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  Tegyrius,  he 
was  again  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  came  to 
Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  the  Eleusinians.  After  the  death  of  hia  son 
Ismarus,  he  returned  to  Thrace  at  the  request  of 
Tegyrius.  The  Eleusinians,  who  were  involved  in 
a  war  with  Athens,  called  Etunolpus  to  their  assist- 
ance. Eumolpus  came  with  a  numerous  band  of 
Thracian  a,  but  he  was  slain  by  Erechtheua.  Eu- 
molpua was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Eleuainkm 
mysteries,  and  as  the  first  priest  of  Demeter  and 
Dionysus.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  priestly  office 
by  bis  son  Ceryx  (who  was,  according  to  some 
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accounts,  the  son  of  Hermes),  and  his  family,  the 
Emmolpidae,  continued  till  the  latest  times  the 
priests  of  Deroeter  at  Eleusia. —  The  legends  con- 
nected Eumolpus  with  Hercules,  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  instructed  in  music,  or  initiated  into  the 
mysteries.  There  were  so  many  different  traditions 
about  Eumolpus  that  tome  of  the  ancients  supposed 
that  there  were  2  or  8  persons  of  that  name. 

Eunapius  (Euwawios),  a  Greek  sophist,  was  born 
at  Sardis  a.  D.  347,  and  lived  and  taught  at  Athens 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Tbeodosius  II.  He  wrote, 
1.  Lives  of  Sophists  (Bum  <pikixr6<p*¥  na&  ffo^urrw*), 
still  extant,  containing  23  biographies  of  sophists, 
most  of  whom  were  contemporaries  of  Eunapius, 
or  had  lived  shortly  before  him.  Though  these 
biographies  are  extremely  brief,  and  the  style  is 
intolerably  inflated,  yet  they  supply  us  with  im- 
portant information  respecting  a  period,  on  which 
we  hare  no  other  information.  Eunapius  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  philosophy  of  the  New 
Platonists,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity. 
Edited  by  Boissonade,  Amsterdam,  1822.  2.  A 
continuation  of  the  history  of  Dcxippus  (Mere. 
A^imnw  xporurh  loropia)^  in  14  books,  began  with 
A.  D.  270,  and  went  down  to  404.  Of  this  work 
we  have  only  extracts,  which  are  published  along 
with  Dexippus.  [Dixippu&J 

Euneni  (ECnjoj  or  Etircvs),  a  son  of  Jason  and 
Hypsipyle  in  Lemnos,  supplied  the  Greeks  with 
wine  during  their  war  against  Troy.  He  purchased 
Lycaon  of  Patroclus  for  a  silver  urn. 

Eon5mIa.  (Horab.] 

Eunomus  (ECyo/xoj),  king  of  Sparta,  is  described 
by  some  as  the  father  of  Lycurgus  and  Polydectes. 
Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  places  him  in  his  list 
after  Polydectes.  In  all  probability,  the  name  was 
invented  with  reference  to  the  Lycurgean  Eiivofjia, 
and  Eunomus,  if  not  wholly  rejected,  must  be 
identified  with  Polydectes. 

Eunoa  (E6rout),  a  Sicilian  slave,  and  a  native 
of  Apainca  in  Syria,  was  the  leader  of  the  Sicilian 
slaves  in  the  servile  war.  He  first  attracted  atten- 
tion by  pretending  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  by 
interpreting  dreams  ;  to  the  effect  of  which  he 
added  by  appearing  to  breathe  flames  from  his 
mouth  and  other  similar  juggleries.  He  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  soon  collected  formidable  forces, 
with  which  he  defeated  several  Roman  armies. 
The  insurrection  now  became  so  formidable  that 
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were  sent  against  the  insurgents,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  3rd  year  (132)  that  the  revolt  was  finally 
put  down  by  the  consul  Rupilius.  Eunus  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  died  in  prison  at  Morgantia,  of  the 
disease  called  morlms  pediculuri*. 

Eup ilium  or  Eupollutn  ( EilirdAiOK,  EtiwSKiov  ; 
EvwoAicvt),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Oxolae,  N.  of  Nau- 
pactus.  subsequently  included  in  Aetolia  Epictetus. 

Eup&tor  (EuwelTwp),  a  surname  assumed  by 
many  of  the  kings  in  Asia  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  See  Antiochi'm,  Mithridatsa. 

Eupatorium  or  Eupatoria  (t<iwar6piof,  Luwa- 
ropla)  a  town  in  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  founded 
by  Mithridates  Eupator,  and  named  after  him. 

Euphles  (Ei^di)*),  king  of  the  Messenians,  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Spartans  in  the  tint  Messenian 
war.    He  was  succeeded  by  Ariktodbmus. 

Euphemus  (Efym«>«),  son  of  Poseidon  by 
Europe,  the  daughter  of  Tityua,  or  by  Meciotiice  or 
( triii,  a  daughter  of  Orion  or  Kurotas.  According 
to  one  account  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Panopeus 


on  the  Ccphissus  in  Phoeia,  and  according  to 

another  of  Hyria  in  Doeotia,  and  afterwards  lived, 
at  Taenarus.  He  was  married  to  Laonome,  the 
sister  of  Hercules  ;  he  was  one  of  the  Calydonian 
hunters,  and  the  helmsman  of  the  vessel  of  tbe 
Argonauts,  and,  by  a  power  which  his  father  had 
granted  to  him,  he  could  walk  on  the  sea  just  aa 
on  firm  ground.  He  is  mentioned  also  as  tbe 
ancestor  of  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene. 

Euphorbus  ( Etj<s*of>€o$).  L  Son  of  Panthons,  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  Trojans,  was  slain  by  Mene- 
laus,  who  subsequently  dedicated  the  shield  of 
Euphorbus  in  the  temple  of  Hera,  near  Mycenae. 
Pythagoras  asserted  that  he  had  once  been  tbe 
Trojan  Euphorbus,  and  in  proof  of  his  assertion 
took  down  at  first  sight  the  shield  of  Euphorbus 
from  the  temple  of  Hera  (cltpeo  Trojama  ntiro  tem- 
pom  tedaiuti  Hor.  Car*.  1 28. 1 1 2.  Physician 
of  Jul*  II.,  king  of  Mauretania,  about  the  end  of 
the  first  century  B.C.,  and  brother  to  Antomus 
Musa,  the  physician  to  Augustus. 

Euphorion  (Linpopw*).  L  Father  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus.— 2.  Son  of  Aeschylus,  and  himself  a 
tragic  poet— 8.  Of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  an  eminent 
grammarian  and  poet,  son  of  Polymuetus,  was  born 
about  n.  c.  274.  He  became  tbe  librarian  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  221,  and  died  in  Syria, 
e  ther  at  Apamea,  or  at  Antioch.  Tbe  following 
were  the  most  important  of  the  poems  of  Euphorion 
in  heroic  verse: —  1.  "He'ioooi,  probably  an  agri- 
cultural poem.  2.  Motftfnrfa,  so  called  from  an  old 
name  of  Attica,  the  legends  of  which  country  swm 
to  have  been  the  chief  subject  of  the  poem.  3. 
XtAtdoff,  a  poem  written  against  certain  persons, 
who  had  defrauded  Euphorion  of  money  which  he 
had  entrusted  to  their  care.  It  probably  derired 
its  title  from  each  of  its  books  consisting  of  1000 
verses.  He  also  wrote  epigrams,  which  were  imi- 
tated by  many  of  the  Latin  poets,  and  also  by  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite. Euphorion  likewise  wrote  many  historica 
and  grammatical  works.  All  his  works  are  lost, 
but  the  fragments  are  collected  by  Meiueke,  in  bia 
Analrtta  Altxandrina^  BeroL  1843. 

Euphranor  (Eihppdf  sto),  a  distinguished  statuary 
and  painter,  was  a  native  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus, 
but  practised  his  art  at  Athens.  He  flourished 
about  b.  c.  336.  His  most  celebrated  statue  was  a 
Paris,  which  expressed  alike  the  judge  of  the  god- 
de*scs,  the  lover  of  Helen,  and  the  slayer  of  Achil- 
les ;  the  very  beautiful  sitting  figure  of  Paris,. in 
marble,  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino  is,  no  doubt, 
a  copy  of  this  work.  His  best  paintings  were  pre- 
served in  a  porch  in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens.  On 
the  one  side  were  the  12  gods;  and  on  the  oppo- 
site wall,  Theteu*,  with  Democracy  and  Demo«. 
—  Euphranor  also  wrote  works  on  proportion  and 
on  colours  (de  Svmmetria  et  Colaribtu\  the  two 
points  in  which  nis  own  excellence  seems  chic-fly 
to  have  consisted.  Pliny  says  that  he  was  tbe 
first  who  properly  expressed  the  dignity  of  heroee, 
by  the  proportions  he  gave  to  their  statues.  He 
made  the  bodies  somewhat  more  slender,  and 
tbe  heads  and  limbs  larger. 

Euphrates  (Eibpodrns),  an  eminent  Stoic  philo- 
sopher, was  a  native  of  Tyre,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Bysantium.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  younger  Pliny.  In  his  old  age  be  became 
tired  of  life,  and  asked  and  obtained  from  Hadrian 
permission  to  put  an  end  to  himself  by  poison. 

Euphrates  {Eu^pirift :  0.  T.  Phrat :  El  Ent\ 
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B  great  river  of  W.  Asia,  forming  the  boundary  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Alia,  consists,  in  its  upper  course, 
of  2  branches,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia.  The  N.  branch  (Kara-Sou)%  which 
is  the  true  Euphrates,  rises  in  the  mountain  above 
Krxtrcmm  (the  M.  A  bus  or  Capotes  of  the  ancients) 
and  flows  W.  and  S.W.  to  a  little  above  lat  39° 
and  E.  of  long.  39°,  where  it  breaks  through  the 
chain  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  and,  after  receiving  the 
S.  branch  {Mourad-Quii)y  or,  as  the  ancients  called 
it,  the  Arsanias,  it  breaks  through  the  main  chain 
of  the  Taurus  between  Melitene  and  Samosata,  and 
then  flows  in  a  general  S,  direction,  till  it  reaches 
lat  36°,  whence  it  flows  in  a  general  S.  E.  direc- 
tion, till  it  approaches  the  Tigris  opposite  to  Se- 
lene ia,  where  the  distance  between  the  2  rivers 
was  reckoned  at  only  200  stadia.  Then  it  flows 
through  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  at  first  receding 
further  from  the  Tigris,  and  afterwards  approaching 
it  again,  till  it  joins  it  about  b'O  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  having  already  had  its 
waters  much  diminished  by  numerous  canals,  which 
irrigated  the  country  in  ancient  times,  but  the  neg- 
lect of  which  at  present  has  converted  much  of  the 
once  fertile  district  watered  by  the  Euphrates  into  a 
marshy  desert  The  whole  length  of  the  Euphrates 
is  between  500  and  600  miles.  In  its  upper  course, 
before  reaching  the  Taurus,  its  N.  branch  and  a 
part  of  the  united  stream  divided  Armenia  Major 
from  Colchis  and  Armenia  Minor,  and  its  lower 
course  divided  Mesopotamia  from  Syria.  Its  chief 
tributary,  besides  the  Arsanias.  was  the  Aborrkas. 

Euphron  (E&ppwi'),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
new  comedy,  whose  plays,  however,  partook 
largely  of  the  character  of  the  middle  comedy. 

Euphr&syne,  one  of  the  Charites  or  Graces. 
[Charis.] 

Eupolis  (EftwoXa),  son  of  Sosipolis,  an  Athenian 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  and  one  of  the  3  who  are 
distinguished  by  Horace,  in  his  well-known  line, 
**  Eupolis,  atque  Cratinus,  Ari»tophanesque  poetae," 
above  all  the ...  M  alii  quorum  prisca  comoedia 
virorum  est**  He  was  born  about  b.  c  446,  and 
is  said  to  have  exhibited  his  first  drama  in  his  17th 
year,  429,  two  years  before  Aristophanes.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  The  common  story 
was,  that  Alcibiadea,  when  sailing  to  Sicily  (415), 
threw  Eupolis  into  the  sea,  in  revenge  for  an  attack 
which  he  bad  made  upon  him  in  his  BdVrai;  but  this 
cannot  be  true,  as  we  know  that  Eupolis  produced 
plays  after  the  Sicilian  expedition.  He  probably 
died  in  411.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  poetry 
of  Eupolis  teems  to  have  been  the  liveliness  of  his 
fancy,  and  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  impart- 
ing its  images  to  the  audience.  In  elegance  he  is 
■aid  to  have  even  surpassed  Aristophanes,  while  in 
bitter  jesting  and  personal  abuse  he  emulated  Cra- 
tinus. Among  the  objects  of  his  satire  was  Socrates, 
on  whom  he  made  a  bitter,  though  less  elaborate 
attack  than  that  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes. 
The  dead  wete  not  exempt  from  his  abuse,  for 
there  are  still  extant  some  lines  of  his,  in  which 
Cimon  is  most  unmercifully  treated. — A  close  re- 
lation subsisted  between  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes, 
not  only  as  rivals,  but  as  imitators  of  each  other. 
Cratinus  attacked  Aristophanes  for  borrowing  from 
Eupolis,  and  Eupolis  in  his  Barren  made  the  same 
charge,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Kniyhtt. 
The  Scholiasts  specify  the  last  Parabasis  of  the 
Kmyhts  as  borrowed  from  Eupolis.  On  the  other 
hand,  Anatophanes,  in  the  second  ^or  third)  edition 


of  the  Clouds,  retorts  upon  Eupolis  the  charge  of 
imitating  the  KtdgiUi  in  his  Maricas,  and  taunts 
him  with  the  further  indignity  of  jesting  on  his 
rival's  baldness. 

Bupompus  (Eftrouvsf),  of  Sicyon,  a  distin- 
guished Greek  painter,  was  the  contemporary  of 
Zeuxjs,  Parrhasius,  and  Timanthes,  and  the  in- 
structor of  Pamphilus,  the  master  of  Apelles.  The 
fame  of  Eupompus  led  to  the  creation  of  a  3rd 
school  of  Greek  ait,  the  Sicyonian,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  was  placed. 

Euripides  ( Eupnr/Sijr).  J.  The  distinguished 
tragic  poet,  was  the  son  of  Mnesarchus  and  Clito, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Salamis,  B.C. 
480,  on  the  very  day  that  the  Greeks  defeated  the 
-Persians  off  that  island,  whither  his  parents  had 
fled  from  Athens  on  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  Some 
writers  relate  that  his  p*arents  were  in  mean  circum- 
stances, and  his  mother  is  represented  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  a  herb-seller,  and  not  a  very  honest  one 
either  ;  but  much  weight  cannot  be  accorded  to 
these  statements.  It  is  more  probable  that  his 
family  was  respectable.  We  are  told  that  the  poet, 
when  a  boy,  was  cup-bearer  to  a  chorus  of  noble 
Athenians  at  the  Thargelian  festival, — an  office  for 
which  nobility  of  blood  was  requisite.  We  know 
also  that  he  was  taught  rhetoric  by  Prodicus,  who 
was  certainly  not  moderate  in  his  terms  for  in- 
struction, and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  his 
pupils  among  youths  of  high  rank.  It  is,  said  that 
the  future  distinction  of  Euripides  was  predicted 
by  an  oracle,  promising  that  he  should  be  crowned 
with  u  sacred  garlands,"  in  consequence  of  which 
his  father  had  him  trained  to  gymnastic  exercises  ; 
and  we  learn  that,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  won  the 
prise  at  the  Eleusinian  and  Thesean  contests,  and 
offered  himself,  when  17  years  old,  as  a  candidate 
at  the  Olympic  games,  but  was  not  admitted  be- 
cause of  some  doubt  about  his  age.  But  he  soon 
abandoned  gymnastic  pursuits,  and  studied  the  art 
of  painting,  not,  as  we  learn,  without  success.  To 
philosophy  and  literature  he  devoted  himself  with 
much  interest  and  energy,  studying  physics  under 
Anaxagoraa,  and  rhetoric,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
under  Prodicus.  He  lived  on  intimate  tenns  with 
Socrates,  and  traces  of  the  teaching  of  Anaxagoraa 
have  been  remarked  in  many  passages  of  his  plays. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of 
18  ;  but  the  first  play,  which  was  exhibited  in  his 
own  name,  was  the  I'eliade*,  when  he  was  25 
years  of  age  (b.  c.  455).  In  441  he  gained  for  the 
first  time  the  first  prize,  and  be  continued  to  ex- 
hibit plays  until  408,  the  date  of  the  Orrsta. 
Soon  after  this  he  left  Athens  for  the  court  of 
ArchelaUs,  king  of  Macedonia,  his  reasons  for  which 
step  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  Traditionary 
scandal  has  ascribed  it  to  his  disgust  at  the  intrigue 
of  his  wife  with  Cephisophon,  and  the  ridicule 
which  was  showered  upon  him  in  consequence  by 
the  comic  poets.  But  the  whole  story  has  been  re- 
futed by  modern  writers.  Other  causes  more  pro- 
bably led  him  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Arche- 
la'us,  at  whose  court  the  highest  honours  awaited 
him  The  attacks  of  Aristophanes  and  others  bad 
probably  not  been  without  their  effect  ;  and  he 
must  have  been  aware  that  his  philosophical  tenets 
were  regarded  with  considerable  suspicion.  He 
died  in  Macedonia  in  406,  at  the  age  of  75.  Most 
testimonies  agree  in  stating  that  he  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  king's  dogs,  which,  according  to 
some,  were  set  upon  him  through  envy  by  Arrai- 
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daene  and  Crateuns,  two  rival  poets.  The  regret 
of  Sophocles  for  hie  death  ia  said  to  have  been  to 
great,  that  at  the  representation  of  his  next  play  he 
made  his  actors  appear  uncrowned.  The  accounts 
which  we  find  in  some  writers  of  the  profligacy  of 
Euripides  are  mere  idle  scandal,  and  scarcely 
worthy  of  serious  refutation.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  better  foundation  for  that  other  charge 
which  has  been  brought  against  him,  of  hatred  to 
the  female  sex.  This  is  said  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife  ;  but,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  this  tale  does  not  deserve 
credit  He  was  a  man  of  a  serious  and  austere 
temper :  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  the 
charge  probably  originated.  It  is  certain  that  the 
poet  who  drew  such  characters  as  Antigone,  Iphi- 
genia, and,  above  all,  Alcestis,  was  not  blind  to 
the  gentleness,  the  strong  affection,  the  self-aban- 
doning devotedness  of  women.  With  respect  to 
the  world  and  the  Deity,  he  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  Anaxagoraa,  not  unmixed  appa- 
rently with  pantheistic  views.  [  Anaxaooras.] 
To  cla«s  him  with  atheists,  as  some  have  done,  is 
undoubtedly  unjust.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  we  look  in  vain  in  his  plays  for 
the  high  faith  of  Aeschylus ;  nor  can  we  fail  to 
admit  that  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras  could  not  sym- 
pathise with  the  popular  religious  system  around 
him,  nor  throw  himself  cordially  into  it.  He  fre- 
quently altered  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  the 
ancient  legends.  Thus,  in  the  Orestes,  MenelaUs 
comes  before  us  as  a  selfish  coward,  and  Helen  as  a 
worthless  wanton ;  in  the  Helena,  the  notion  of 
Stcsichorus  is  adopted,  that  the  heroine  was  never 
carried  to  Troy  at  all,  and  that  it  was  a  mere 
fftwAor  of  her  for  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
fought  ;  Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector  and 
slave  of  Neoptolemus,  seems  almost  to  forget  the 
past  in  her  quarrel  with  Hermione  and  the  perils  of 
her  present  situation  ;  and  Electra,  married  by  the 
policy  of  Aegisthus  to  a  peasant,  scolds  her  hus- 
band for  inviting  guests  to  dine  without  regard  to 
the  ill-prepared  state  of  the  larder.  In  short,  with 
Euripides  tragedy  is  brought  down  into  the  sphere 
of  evcry-day  life  ;  men  are  represented,  according 
to  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  not  as  they  ought  to  be, 
but  as  they  are  ;  under  the  names  of  the  ancient 
heroes,  the  characters  of  his  own  time  are  set  before 
us ;  it  is  not  Medea,  or  Iphigenia,  or  Alcestis 
that  is  speaking,  but  abstractedly  a  mother,  a 
daughter,  or  a  wife.  All  this,  indeed,  gave  fuller 
scope,  perhaps,  for  the  exhibition  of  passion  and  for 
those  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos  in  which  Euri- 
pides especially  excelled  ;  and  it  will  serve  also  to 
account  in  great  measure  for  the  preference  given  to 
his  plays  by  the  practical  Socrates,  who  is  said  to 
have  never  entered  the  theatre  unless  when  they 
were  acted,  as  well  as  for  the  admiration  felt  for 
hkn  by  Menander  and  Philemon,  and  other  poets 
of  the  new  comedy.  The  roost  serious  defects  in 
his  tragedies,  artistically  speaking,  are :  his  con- 
stant employment  of  the  *  Deus  ex  machina ; " 
the  disconnexion  of  his  choral  odes  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  play  ;  the  extremely  awkward  and  for- 
mal character  of  bis  prologues  ;  and  the  frequent 
introduction  of  frigid  yrAnat  and  of  philosophical 
disquisitions,  making  Medea  talk  like  a  sophist, 
and  Hecuba  like  a  free  thinker,  and  aiming  rather 
at  subtil  ty  than  simplicity.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  brought  his  subjects  and  cha- 
racters to  the  level  of  common  life,  he  adopted 


also  in  his  style  the  every-day  mode  of  speaking - 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  wrote,  in  all.  76 
plays  ;  according  to  others,  92.  Of  these,  1 8  are 
extant,  if  we  omit  the  Rhesus,  which  is  proljaMy 
spurious.  A  list  is  subjoined  of  the  extant  plays 
of  Euripides,  with  their  dates,  ascertained  or  pro- 
bable:— Alcestis,  B.  c  438.  This  plav  was  brought 
out  as  the  last  of  a  tetralogy,  and  stood  therefore 
in  the  place  of  a  satyric  drama,  to  which  indeed  it 
bears,  in  some  parts,  great  similarity,  particularly 
in  the  representation  of  Hercules  in  his  cups. 
Medea,  481.  Hippolytu*  Coromtfer,  428,  gained 
the  first  wise,  Hecuba,  exhibited  before  4 '2 3. 
Heraclidae,  about  421.  Sttpplkes,  about  421.  /oa, 
of  uncertain  date.  J  ferrules  Furcns,  of  uncertain 
date.  Andromache,  about  420—417.  Troades, 
415.  Electra,  about  415 — 113.  Helena,  412. 
Iphigenia  at  Tauri  of  uncertain  date.  Orestes,  408. 
PhornissoA,  of  uncertain  date.  Hatch  m  :  this  play 
was  apparently  written  for  representation  at  Mace- 
donia, and  therefore  at  a  very  late  period  of  the 
life  of  Euripides.  Iphigmui  at  Anlia:  this  play, 
together  with  the  Bocchoe  and  the  Alcmoeon,  was 
brought  out  at  Athens,  after  the  poet's  death,  by 
the  younger  Euripides.  Cyclop*,  f>f  uncertain  date : 
it  is  interesting  as  the  only  extant  i  pea  men  of  the 
Greek  satyric  drama.  Besides  the  plays,  there 
are  extant  5  letters,  purporting  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Euripides,  but  they  are  spurious. — Juitiions. 
By  Musgrave,  Oxford,  1778  ;  by  Beck,  Leipzig, 
1778—88  ;  by  Matthiae,  Leipxig,  1813—29  ;  and 
a  variorum  edition,  Glasgow,  1821.  Of  separata 
plays  there  have  !>een  many  editions,  *.  o.  bv  Por- 
son,  Elmsley,  Valckenaer,  Monk,  Pflugk,  and  Her- 
mann. —  2.  The  youngest  of  the  3  sons  of  the 
above.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  brought 
out  3  of  his  plays  at  the  great  Dionysia,  vis.  the 
Alcmoeon  (no  longer  extant),  the  Iphigenia  at  Au- 
Its,  and  the  liacchae. 

Euripus  (Etfpiwot),  any  part  of  the  sea  where 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  were  remarkably  vio- 
lent, is  the  name  especially  of  the  narrow  strait 
which  separates  Euboea  from  Boeotia,  in  which  the 
ancients  a*serted  that  the  sea  ebbed  and  flowed  7 
times  in  the  day.  The  extraordinary  tides  of  the 
Euripus  have  been  noticed  by  modern  observers: 
the  water  sometimes  runs  as  much  as  8  miles  an 
hour.  At  Chalcis  there  was  a  bridge  over  the 
Euripus,  uniting  Euboea  with  the  mainland. 

Euromus  (E6p*nos:  JaMys),  a  small  town  of 
Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Orion  (a  ridge  parallel  to 
Mt.  Latmus),  in  the  cunventus  juridicus  of  A  la- 
ban  da.    It  lay  8  English  miles  N.W.  of  Mylasa, 

Eurdpa  (Ewpahrn),  according  to  the  Iliad  (xiv. 
321 ),  a  daughter  of  Phoenix,  but  according  to  the 
common  tradition  a  daughter  of  the  Phoenician 
king  Agenor.  Her  surpassing  beauty  charmed 
Zeus,  who  assumed  the  form  of  a  bull  and  mingled 
with  the  herd  as  Europa  and  her  maidens  were 
sporting  on  the  sea-shore.  Encouraged  by  the 
tamcness  of  the  animal,  Europa  ventured  to  m ©mi- 
nis back  ;  whereupon  Zeus  rushed  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  with  her  in  safety  to  Crete.  Here  she  be- 
came by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhadaman- 
thus,  and  SarpCdon.  She  after  wards  married 
Asterion,  king  of  Crete,  who  brought  up  the  chil* 
dren  whom  she  had  had  by  the  king  of  the  gods. 

Eurdpa  (EJfxvwTj),  one  of  the  3  divisions  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  and  first  occurs  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  (251),  but  even  there  it  does  nut 
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<  l'andrn>e«m  proper. 
tCccropium. 

Ea*tern  portico  :  entrance  to  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polla*. 

B.  Temple  of  Athens  Polla*. 

a.  Altar  of  Zeu*  Hyratn*. 

b.  e.d.  Altar*  ofPowldon  Ererh- 
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A.  Golden  Lamp  of  Callimachu*. 
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Pandruaeum. 
The  *elt  wel.. 

Opening  In  the  pavement,  by 
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H.  Fn  -ii.T  of  communication  by 
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temple*  of  Folia*  and  Paudro*u*. 
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Indicate  the  continent,  but  simply  the  mainland  of 
Hellas  proper,  in  opposition  to  Peloponnesus  and 
the  neighbouring  islands.  Herodotus  is  the  first 
writer  who  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  world.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
doubtful  ;  but  the  most  probable  of  the  numerous 
conjecture!  is  that  which  supposes  that  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  called  it  Euro  pa  (from  «6pfo,  **  broad,"  and 
the  root  dr,  "  to  see"),  from  the  wide  extent  of  its 
coa«t.  Most  of  the  ancients  supposed  the  name  to 
be  derived  from  Euro  pa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor. 
The  boundaries  of  Europe  on  the  E.  differed  at 
various  periods.  In  earlier  tiroes  the  river  P  has  is 
was  usually  supposed  to  be  its  boundary,  and  some- 
times even  the  A  raxes  and  the  Caspian  sea  ;  but 
at  a  later  period  the  river  Tanais  and  the  Pains 
Maeotis  were  usually  regarded  as  the  boundaries 
between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  N.  of  Europe  was 
Gttle  known  to  the  ancients,  but  it  was  generally 
believed,  at  least  in  later  times,  that  it  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Ocean. 

Europua.  [Titapksiua.] 

Eur  opus  ( ECpoxot).  L  A  city  of  Caria,  after- 
wr.nl  s  named  Idriaa.— 2.  (  Yeraboiut,  or  Kulat-tl- 
Sejin  ?),  a  city  in  the  district  of  Cyrrheetiee  in 
Syria,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a  few 
miles  S.  of  Zeugma  ;  called  after  the  town  of  the 
same  name  in  Macedonia.  — 3.  Eturopus  was  the 
earlier  name  of  Dura  Nicanoris  in  Mesopotamia  ; 
and  (4)  it  was  also  given  by  Seleucus  Nicator 
to  Rhagae  in  Media.  [AasaciA.] 

Enrotas  (Edp»Taf).  L  ( Batilipoiamo),  the 
chief  river  in  Laconia,  but  not  navigable,  rises  in 
Mu  Boreum  in  Arcadia,  then  disappears  under  the 
earth,  rises  again  near  Sciritis,  and  flows  S.  wards, 
passing  Sparta  on  the  E_,  through  a  narrow  and 
fruitful  valley,  into  the  Laconian  gulf.— 2.  See 
Titaresius. 

EarjFilog  (EupfaAot).  L  Son  of  Mecisteus,one 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  the  Epigoni,  accompanied 
Diomedes  to  Troy,  where  be  slew  several  Trojans. 
—  2.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Hippodamla. 

Euryanaaaa.    [  Pelopr.] 

Eurybates  (Efynrfdnjs).  L  Called  Erihotet  by 
Latin  writers,  son  of  Teleon,  and  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts.—2.  The  herald  of  Ulysses,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Troy. 

Eurybatus  (ZvpvSaros),  an  Ephesian,  whom 
Croesus  sent  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
Peloponnesus  to  hire  mercenaries  for  him  in  his 
war  with  Cyrus.  He,  however,  went  over  to  Cy- 
rus, and  betrayed  the  whole  matter  to  him.  In 
consequence  of  this  treachery,  his  name  pasBed  into 
a  proverb  amongst  the  Greeks. 

Eurjfbla  (Ei>pv6ia\  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Ge, 
mother  by  Crius  of  Astraeus,  Pallas,  and  Penes. 

Eury  blades.  [Themistoclks.] 

Euryclea  (Evpw«A«a),  daughter  of  Ops,  was 
purchased  by  Laertes  and  brought  up  Telemachus. 
When  Ulysses  returned  home,  she  recognised  him 
by  a  scar,  and  afterwards  faithfully  assisted  him 
against  the  suitors. 

Eorydlc*  (Ei/wo7«j).  L  Wife  of  Orpheus 
[Orpheus. J.  — 2.  An  IUyrian  princess,  wife  of 
Atnyntas  II,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of 
the  famous  Philip.— 3.  An  111  yrian,  wife  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  mother  of  Cynane  or  Cynna.— 4. 
Daughter  of  Amyntaa,  son  of  Perdiccas  III.,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  Cynane,  daughter  of  Philip. 
After  the  death  of  her  mother  in  Asia  [Cynane], 
Perdiccas  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  king  Arrbi- 
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daeus.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit, 
and  entirely  ruled  her  weak  husband.  On  her  re- 
turn to  Europe  with  her  husband,  she  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Polysperchon  and  Olympias.  but 
■be  was  defeated  in  battle,  taken  prisoner,  and  com- 
pelled by  Olympias  to  put  an  end  to  her  life,  ac  31 7. 
—  6.  Daughter  of  Artipater,  and  wife  of  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Lagus.  She  was  the  mother  of  3  sons 
via.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Meleager,  and  a  third 
(whose  name  is  not  mentioned)  ;  and  of  2  daugh- 
ters, Ptolemais,  afterwards  married  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  and  Lysandra,  the  wife  of  Agathocles, 
son  of  Lysimachus  —6.  An  Athenian,  of  a  family 
descended  from  the  great  Miltiades.  She  was  firsr 
married  to  Ophelias,  the  conqueror  of  Cyrene,  and 
after  his  death  returned  to  Athens,  where  she  mar- 
ried Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  on  occasion  of  his  first 
visit  to  that  city. 

EurylSchus  (E&pvAoxos).  L  Companion  of 
Ulysses  in  his  wanderings,  was  the  only  one  that 
escaped  from  the  house  of  Circe,  when  his  friends 
were  metamorphosed  into  swine.  Another  per- 
sonage of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  among  the 
sons  of  Aegyptus.  —2.  A  Spartan  commander,  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  c  426,  defeated  and 
slain  by  Demosthenes  at  Otpae. 

Enrfmedon  (Evpvui&vy).  L  One  of  the  Ca- 
blri,  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Cabiro,  and  brother  of 
Alcon.  — 2.  An  attendant  of  Nestor.  — 3.  Son  of 
Ptolemacus,  and  charioteer  of  Agamemnon.  —  4. 
Son  of  Thucles,  an  Athenian  general  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  He  was  one  of  the  commanders  in 
the  expedition  to  Corcyra,  b.  c.  428,  and  also  in 
the  expedition  to  Sicily,  425.  In  414.  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  conjunction  with  Demosthenes,  to  the 
command  of  the  second  Syracusan  armament,  and 
fell  in  the  first  of  the  two  sea-fights  in  the  harboui 
of  Syracuse. 

Eurymedon  (Et)puuV5»v :  Kapri-Su),  a  small 
river  in  Pamphylia,  navigable  as  far  up  as  the  city 
of  Aspbnous,  through  which  it  flowed  ;  celebrated 
for  the  victory  which  Cimon  gained  over  the  Per- 
sians on  its  banks  f  b.  c  469). 

Eurjrmenae  (Edpuptvafy,  »  town  in  Magnesia 
in  Thetsaly,  E.  of  Ossa. 

Eurynfime  (Eipvv6fiij).  L  Daughter  of  Ocea- 
nus.  When  Hephaestus  was  expelled  by  Hera 
from  Olympus.  Eurynome  and  Thetis  received  him 
in  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  Before  the  time  of  Cro- 
nos and  Rhea,  Eurynome  and  Ophion  had  ruled  in 
Olympus  over  the  Titans.  —  2.  A  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Phigalca  in  Arcadia,  where  she  was 
represented  half  woman  and  half  fish. 

Ettryphon  ( Et/pixpw),  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Cnidos  in  Caria,  was  a  contemporary  of  Hippo- 
crates, but  older.  He  is  quoted  by  Galen,  who 
says  that  he  was  considered  to  be  the  author  of  the 
ancient  medical  work  entitled  KriBuu  rVuyuu,  and 
also  that  some  persons  attributed  to  him  several 
works  included  in  the  Hippocrntic  Collection. 

Eurypon,  otherwise  called  Eurytion  (Etywirwr, 
Eirpt/riW),  grandson  of  Procles,  was  the  third  king 
of  that  house  at  Sparta,  and  thenceforward  gave  it 
the  name  of  Eurypontidae. 

Eurypylus  (Evpinrvhos).  L  Son  of  Enaemon 
and  Ops,  appears  in  different  traditions  as  king 
either  of  Ormenion,  or  Hyria,  or  Cyrene.  In  the 
Iliad  he  is  represented  as  having  come  from  Or- 
menion to  TroT  with  40  ships.  He  slew  many 
Trojans,  and  when  wounded  by  Paris,  he  was 
nursed  and  cured  by  Patroclus.  Among  the  heroce 
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of  Hyria, ho  is  mentioned  as  a  ton  of  Poseidon  and 
Celaeno,  who  went  to  Libya  where  be  ruled  in 
the  country  afterwards  called  Cyrene,  and  there 
became  connected  with  the  Argonauts.  He  mar- 
ried Sterope,  the  daughter  of  Helios,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Lycaon  and  Leucippus.  —  2. 
Son  of  Poseidon  and  Astypataea,  king  of  Cos,  was 
killed  by  Hercules  who  on  his  return  from  Troy 
landed  in  Co*,  and  being  taken  for  a  pirate,  was 
attacked  by  its  inhabitants.  According  to  another 
tradition  Hercules  attacked  the  island  of  Cos,  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  Chalciope,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Eurypylus,  whom  he  loved.—  8.  Son  of 
Telephus  and  Astyoche,  king  of  Mysia  or  Cilicia, 
was  induced  by  the  presents  which  Priam  sent  to 
his  mother  or  wife,  to  assist  the  Trojans  against  the 
Greeks.  Eurypylus  killed  Machaon,  but  was  him- 
self slain  by  Neoptolemus. 

Eurysaces  (Ei-pwrdjoyr),  son  of  the  Telamonian 
Ajax  and  Tecmessa,  named  after  the  u  broad  shield" 
of  bis  father.  An  Athenian  tradition  related,  that 
Eurysaces  and  his  brother  Philaeus  had  given  up 
to  the  Athenians  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  they 
had  inherited  from  their  grandfather,  and  that  the 
2  brothers  received  in  return  the  Attic  franchise. 
Eurysaces  was  honoured  like  his  father,  at  Athens, 
with  an  altar. 

EurysthSnes  (Eupvo-8tvris),  And  Procles  (TIpo- 
kAtji),  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  were  born, 
according  to  the  common  account  before,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  genuine  Spartan  story,  after  their 
father's  return  to  Peloponnesus  and  occupation  of 
his  allotment  of  Laconia.  He  died  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  his  children,  and  had  not  even 
time  to  decide  which  of  the  2  should  succeed  him. 
The  mother  professed  to  be  unable  to  name  the 
eldei,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  applied  to  Delphi, 
and  were  instructed  to  make  them  both  kings,  but 
give  the  greater  honour  to  the  elder.  The  difficulty 
thus  remaining  was  at  last  removed  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Panites,  a  Measenian,  by  watching  which 
of  the  children  was  first  washed  and  fed  by  the 
mother;  and  the  first  rank  was  accordingly  given 
to  Eurysthenes  and  retained  by  his  descendants. 
From  these  2  brothers,  the  2  royal  families  in 
Sparta  were  descended,  and  were  called  respectively 
the  Eurysthenidae  and  Proclida*.  The  former  were 
also  called  thcAgida*  from  Agis,  son  of  Eurysthenes; 
and  the  latter  ExrypontiJae  from  Eurypon,  grand- 
son of  Procles, 

Eurystheus.  [HsacuLKa,] 

Eurytus  (Efyi/r-ot).  1.  Son  of  Melaneus  and 
Strain  nice,  walking  of  Oechalia,  probably  the 
Thessalian  town  of  this  name.  He  was  a  skilful 
archer  and  married  to  Antioche,  by  whom  be  be- 
came the  father  of  Iole,  Iphitus,  Molion  or  De'ibn, 
Clytius,  and  Tozeus.  He  was  proud  of  his  skill  in 
using  the  bow,  and  is  said  to  have  instructed  even 
Hercules  in  his  art.  He  offered  his  daughter  Iole 
as  a  prize  to  him  who  should  conquer  him  and  his 
sons  in  shooting  with  the  bow.  Hercules  won  the 
prise,  but  Eurytus  and  his  sons,  with  the  exception 
of  Iphitus,  refused  to  give  up  Iole,  because  they 
feared  lest  Hercules  should  kill  the  children  be 
might  have  by  her.  Hercules  accordingly  marched 
against  Oechalia  with  an  army,  took  the  place  and 
killed  Eurytus  and  his  sons.  According  to  Homer,  on 
the  other  hand,  Eurytus  was  killed  by  Apollo  whom 
he  presumed  to  rival  in  using  the  bow.  (Od.  wiii. 
226.)  —  2.  Son  of  Actor  and  Molione  of  El  is. 
IMoLioNM.]  —  S.  Son  of  Hermes  and  Antianlra, 


and  brother  of  Echion,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

—  4.  An  eminent  Pythagorean  philosopher,  a  di*> 
ciple  of  Philolaus. 

Eusebius  (EirWliot),  surnamed  Pampkili  to 
commemorate  his  devoted  friendship  for  Pamphilus, 
bishop  of  Caesarea.  Eusebius  was  born  in  Palestine 
about  A.  D.  264,  was  made  bishop  of  Caesarea  315, 
and  died  about  840.  He  had  a  strong  leaning 
towards  the  Arians,  though  he  signed  the  creed  of 
the  council  of  Nicaea.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning.  His  most  important  works  are : — l.The 
Chronica*  (xpoyut*  irturoiairijr  laropias),  a  work 
of  great  value  to  us  in  the  study  of  ancient  history. 
It  is  in  2  books.  The  first,  entitled  xporo-y/M^o, 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  several  ancient 
nations,  as  the  Chaldaeaus,  Assyrians,  Medea,  Per 
sians,  Lydians,  Hebrews,  and  Egyptians.  It  k 
chiefly  taken  from  the  work  of  African  us  [Arai- 
CANua],  and  gives  lists  of  kings  and  other  magis- 
trates, with  short  accounts  of  remarkable  events 
from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The 
second  book  consists  of  syn chronological  tables, 
with  similar  catalogues  of  rulers  and  striking  occur- 
rences, from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  celebration 
of  Constantino's  Vieemnalia  at  Nicoroedia,  A.  D.  3*27, 
and  at  Rome,  a.  d.  328.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
Chronicon  is  lost,  but  there  is  extant  part  of  a  Latin 
translation  of  it  by  Jerome,  published  by  Scaiiger, 
Leyden,  1606,  of  which  another  enlarged  edition  ap- 
peared at  Amsterdam,  1658.  There  is  also  extant 
an  Armenian  translation,  which  was  discovered  at 
Constantinople,  and  published  by  Mai  and  Zohrab 
at  Milan,  1818,  and  by  Aucher,  Venice,  1818.— 2. 
The  Prueparatio  Evanyclica  (<fa>7«A4rs}f  iwo- 
8«({«t»t  wpovapcuTMvli)  in  15  books,  is  a  collection 
of  various  facta  and  quotations  from  old  writers,  by 
which  it  was  supposed  that  the  mind  would  be 
prepared  to  receive  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
This  book  is  almost  as  important  to  us  in  the  study 
of  ancient  philosophy,  as  the  Chronicon  im  with 
reference  to  history,  since  in  it  are  preserved  spe- 
cimens from  the  writings  of  almost  every  philosopher 
of  any  note  whose  works  are  not  now  extant. 
Edited  by  R.  Stephens,  Paris,  1544,  and  again  in 
1628,  and  by  F.  Viger,  Cologne,  1688.  —3.  The 
IMmemttratio  Emngdica  (etVorfytAurfe  i»6**i£ti)  in 
20  books,  of  which  10  are  extant,  is  a  collection  ot 
evidences,  chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament,  ad- 
dressed principally  to  the  Jews.  This  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  preceding  work,  giving  the  arguments 
which  the  Praeparutio  was  intended  to  make  the 
mind  ready  to  receive.  Edited  with  the  Pru«po- 
rutio  in  the  editions  both  of  R.  Stephens  and  Viger. 

—  4.  The  Ecclesiastical  Iltttory  (iiocKiiffia^uci) 
laropla),  in  10  books,  containing  the  history  ot 
Christianity  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death 
of  Licinius,  a.  n.  324.  Edited  with  the  other. 
Ecclesiastical  historians  by  Reading.  Cambridge, 
1720,  and  separately  by  Burton,  Oxford,  1838. — 
5.  De  Martynbus  1'alaatinaCy  being  an  account  ot 
the  persecutions  of  Diocletian  and  Maximin  front 
a.  D.  303  to  810.  It  is  in  one  book,  and  generally 
found  as  an  appendix  to  the  eighth  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical History. — 6,  Against  Hwrodcs-  Hieroclrs 
had  advised  Diocletian  to  begia  his  persecution, 
and  had  written  2  books,  called  A0701  «*AoA 
comparing  our  Lord's  miracles  to  those  of  Apollo 
nius  of  Tyana.  In  answering  this  work,  Eusebius 
reviews  the  life  of  Apollonius  by  Philostratua.  It 
is  published  with  the  works  of  Philosthatui — 

I  7.  Again*  MarotUui,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  in  2  hooka 
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t.  D*  JSecUskutiia  Thcologia,  a  continuation  of  the 
former  work.  —  9.  Dt  Vita  Constantini,  4  books,  a 
panegyric  rather  than  a  biography.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  published  with  the  Ecclesiastical  History, 
bat  edited  separately  by  Heurichen,  1830. —  10. 
Omomattieon  d*  Loci*  //ebmicis,  a  description  of  the 
towns  and  placet  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  It  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Jerome. 

EusUtbiuf  (Einrrd$tos).  L  Of  Cappadoeia,  a 
Neo- Platonic  philosopher,  was  a  pupil  of  lamblichus 
and  Aedesius.  In  A.  d.  358,  he  was  sent  by  Con- 
stantius  aa  ambassador  to  king  Sapor,  and  remained 
in  Persia,  where  be  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
honour.  —2.  Or  Enmathioj,  probably  lived  as 
late  as  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  He  wrote 
a  Greek  romance  in  1 1  books,  still  extant,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  loves  of  Hysminias  and 
Hysmine.  The  tale  is  wearisome  and  improbable, 
and  shows  no  power  of  invention  on  the  part  of  its 
author.  Edited  by  Gaulmin,  Paris,  1617,  and  by 
Teucher,  Lips.  1792.  — 8.  Archbishop  of  Thcssa- 
lonica,  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  lived 
daring  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  wrote  numerous  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  his  commentary  on 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (TlaptKfokal  sir  tV  'O^pov 
'lAidSa  *cal  'OoWccia)'),  or  rather  his  collection  of 
extracts  from  earlier  commentators  on  those  two 
poems.  This  vast  compilation  was  made  from  the 
numerous  and  extensive  works  of  the  Alexandrian 
grammarians  and  critics ;  and  as  nearly  all  the 
works  from  which  Eustathius  made  his  extracts 
are  lost,  his  commentary  is  of  incalculable  value  to 
ot.  Editions :  At  Rome,  1 542— 1 550,  4  vols.  fol. ; 
at  Basle,  1559-60  ;  at  Leipzig,  1825-26,  con- 
taining the  commentary  on  the  Odyssey,  and  at 
Leipzig,  1827*29,  the  commentary  on  the  Iliad. 
There  is  also  extant  by  Eustathhis  a  commentary 
on  Dionrsius  Periegetcs,  which  is  published  with 
most  editions  of  Dionysins.  Eustathius  likewise 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Pindar,  which  seems  to  be 
lost  —4.  Usually  called  Eustathius  Romanus, 
a  celebrated  Oraeco-  Roman  jurist,  filled  various 
high  offices  at  Constantinople,  from  a.  d.  960  to 
1000. 

Eustratlus  (Efarrodrtoi),  one  of  the  latest 
commentators  on  Aristotle,  lived  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ,  under 
the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  as  metropolitan  of 
Nicaea.  Of  his  writings  only  two  are  extant,  and 
these  in  a  very  fragmentary  state:  vis.  1.  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  2nd  book  of  the  Analytics.  2.  A 
Commentary  on  the  Etkiea  Nicomachea. 

Euterp*.  [Musak] 

Eulhydemui  (EWtonnos).  1.  A  sophist,  was 
bom  at  Chios,  and  migrated  with  his  brother  Dio- 
nysodorus  to  Thurii  in  Italy.  Being  exiled  thence, 
they  came  to  Athens,  where  they  resided  many 
The  pretensions  of  Kuthydemus  and  his 
r  are  exposed  by  Plato  in  the  dialogue 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  former.^™  2.  King  of 
Bactria,  was  a  native  of  Magnesia.  We  know  no- 
thing of  the  circumstances  attending  bis  elevation 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria.  He  extended  his 
power  over  the  neighbouring  provinces,  so  as  to 
become  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  the  Bac- 
trian  monarchy.  His  dominions  were  invaded 
about  B.  c  212,  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  with 
whom  he  eventually  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace. 
En  thymus  (EWu^m),  a  hero  of  Locri  in  Italy, 


son  of  Astycles  or  of  the  river-god  Caecinus.  He 
was  famous  for  his  strength  and  skill  in  boxing, 
and  delivered  the  town  of  Temesa  from  the  evil 
spirit  Polites,  to  whom  a  fair  maiden  was  sacrificed 
every  year.  Ettthymus  himself  disappeared  at  an 
advanced  age  in  the  river  Caecinus. 

Eutficlnj  (EvtoVios)  of  Ascalon,  the  commenta- 
tor on  Apollonius  of  Perga  and  on  Archimedes, 
lived  about  a.  n.  560.  His  commentaries  are 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Apollonius  and  Ar- 
ch imxdks. 

Eutrap&lus,  P.  Volumnltn,  a  Roman  knight, 
obtained  the  surname  of  Eutrapelus  (Efrrod>«Aoi ), 
on  account  of  his  liveliness  and  wit.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Antony,  and  a  companion  of  his 
pleasures  and  debauches.  Cytheris,  the  mistress 
of  Antony,  was  originally  the  freed  woman  and 
mistress  of  Voluranius  Eutrapelus,  whence  we  fiad 
her  called  Volumnia,  and  was  surrendered  to  An- 
tony by  his  friend.  Eutrapelus  is  mentioned  by 
Horace.  (EpuL  i.  18.  31.) 

Eutresii  (Edvorfaioi),  the  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
trict in  Arcadia,  N.  of  Megalopolis. 

EutrSsia  (E0T07*<rtf),  a  small  town  in  Boeotia 
between  Thcspiae  and  Plataeae,  with  a  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo,  who  hence  had  the  surname  Eu- 
trC-sItes. 

Eutr5plus.  1.  An  eunuch,  the  favourite  of 
Arcadius,  became  the  virtual  governor  of  the  E.  on 
the  death  of  Rufinus,  a.  d.  395.  He  was  consul 
in  399,  but  in  that  year  was  deprived  of  his 
power  by  the  intrigues  of  the  empress  Eudozia 
and  Gainas,  the  Goth  ;  he  was  first  banished  to 
Cyprus,  was  shortly  afterwards  recalled  and  put  to 
death  at  Chalcedon.  The  poet  Claudian  wrote  an 
invective  against  Eutropius.  —  2.  A  Roman  his- 
torian, held  the  office  of  a  secretary  under  Constan- 
tino the  Great,  was  patronised  by  Julian  the 
Apostate,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  Persian 
expedition,  and  was  alive  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens.  He  is  the  author  of  a  brief 
compendium  of  Roman  history  in  10  books,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  accession  of  Valens, 
a.  D.  364,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  In  drawing  up 
this  abridgment  Eutropius  appears  to  have  con- 
sulted the  best  authorities,  and  to  have  executed 
his  task  in  general  with  care.  The  style  is  in 
perfect  good  taste  and  keeping  with  the  nature  of 
the  undertaking,  being  plain,  precise,  and  simple. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Tzschucke,  Lips.  1796, 
and  by  Grosse,  Hal.,  1813. 

Eutychldes  (Ewruxf&ijj),  of  Sicyon,  a  statuary, 
and  a  disciple  of  Lysippus,  flourished  b.  c.  300. 

Enxlnui  Pontius.    [Pontus  Euxinus.] 

Eradni  (EMAVtj).  L  Daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Pitane,  who  was  brought  up  by  the  Arcadian 
king  Aepytus,  and  became  by  Apollo  the  mother 
of  Iamus.  — 2.  Daughter  of  I  phis  (hence  called 
Iphias),  or  P hilar,  and  wife  of  Capaneus.  For 
details  see  Capanius. 

Evagoras  (Efaryopas),  king  of  Salamis  in  Cy- 
prus. He  was  sprung  from  a  family  which  claimed 
descent  from  Tencer,  the  reputed  founder  of  Sala- 
mis ;  and  his  ancestors  appear  to  have  been  during 
a  long  period  the  hereditary  rulers  of  that  city 
under  the  supremacy  of  Persia.  They  bad,  how- 
ever, been  expelled  by  a  Phoenician  exile,  who 
obtained  the  sovereignty  for  himself,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  descendants.  Evagoras  succeeded 
in  recovering  his  hereditary  kingdom,  and  putting 
the  reigning  tyrant  to  death,  about  b.  c.  410.  Hie 
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rule  wu  distinguished  for  its  mildness  and  equity, 
and  he  greatly  increased  the  power  of  Salamis,  speci- 
ally by  the  formation  of  a  powerful  fleet  He  gave 
a  friendly  reception  to  Conon.  when  the  latter  took 
refuge  at  Salamis  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
at  Aegospotami,  4€5  ;  and  it  was  at  his  interces- 
sion that  the  king  of  Persia  allowed  Conon  the 
support  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  But  his  growing 
power  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  court, 
and  at  length  war  was  declared  against  him  by 
Artaxerxes.  Evagoras  received  the  assistance  of 
an  Athenian  fleet  under  Chabrias,  and  at  first  met 
with  great  success  j  but  the  fortune  of  war  after- 
wards turned  against  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  Persia,  by  which  he  resigned 
his  conquests  in  Cyprus,  but  was  allowed  to  retain 
possession  of  Salamis,  with  the  title  of  king.  This 
war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  385.  Evagoras  was 
assassinated  in  374,  together  with  his  eldest  son 
Pnytagoras.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Nico- 
cles.  There  is  still  extant  an  oration  of  Isocrates 
io  praise  of  Evagoras,  addressed  to  his  son  Nico. 
cles. 

Evagrlus  (Eudypior),  of  Epiphania  in  Syria, 
born  about  a.  D.  536,  was  by  profession  a  M  scho- 
laaticus"  (advocate  or  pleader),  and  probably  prac- 
tised at  Antiocb.  He  wrote  An  ICccJesiastiaU 
History,  still  extant,  which  extends  from  A.  D. 
131  u>  594.  It  is  published  with  the  other  Eccle- 
siastical Historians,  by  Reading,  Camb.  1720. 

Evander  (EforSpos).  L  Son  of  Hermes  by  an 
Arcadian  nymph,  called  Themis  or  Nicostrata,  and 
iu  Roman  traditions  Carmcnta  or  Tiburtis.  About 
60  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  Evander  is  said  to 
have  led  a  Pelasgian  colony  from  Pallantium  in 
Arcadia  into  Italy,  and  there  to  have  built  a 
town,  Pallantium,  on  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  Hill,  which  town  was  subsequently 
incorporated  with  Rome.  Evander  taught  his 
neighbours  milder  laws  and  the  arts  of  peace  and 
of  social  life,  and  especially  the  art  of  writing, 
with  which  he  himself  had  been  made  acquainted 
by  Hercules,  and  music  ;  he  also  introduced  among 
them  the  worship  of  the  Lycaean  Pan,  of  Demeter, 
Poseidon,  and  Hercules.  Virgil  (Aen.  viii.  51) 
represents  Evander  as  still  alive  at  the  time  when 
Aeneas  arrived  in  Italy, and  as  forming  an  alliance 
with  him  against  the  Latins.  Evander  was  wor- 
shipped at  Pallantium  in  Arcadia,  as  a  hero.  At 
Home  he  had  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine. 
—  2.  A  Phocian,  was  the  pupil  and  successor 
of  Lacydes  as  the  head  of  the  Academic  School  at 
Athens,  about  B.C.  215. 

Evenus  (Zfaivos).  1.  Son  of  Ares  and  Dcmonice, 
and  father  of  Marpessa.  For  details  see  Mabmlssa. 
—Z.  Two  elegiac  poets  of  Paros.  Owe  of  these 
poets,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  elder  or 
the  younger,  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  instructed  in  poetry  ;  and  Plato 
in  several  passages  refers  to  Evenus,  somewhat 
ironically,  as  at  once  a  sophist  or  philosopher  and 
a  poet  There  are  16  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  bearing  the  name  of  Evenus,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  dotermine  which  of  them  should  be 
assigned  to  the  elder  and  which  to  the  younger 
Evenus. 

Evenus  ( Euro's :  Fidhart),  formerly  called  Ly- 
cormas,  rises  in  Mt  Oeta,  and  flows  with  a  rapid 
stream  through  Aetolia  into  the  sea,  120  stadia 
W.  of  Antirrhium. 

Evenus  <J.uiivq%  :  SaWur.'i),  a  nver  of  Mysia, 
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rising  in  Mt  Temnus,  flowing  8.  through  Aeol'a, 
and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Elai'ticus  near  Pi  tan*-. 
The  city  of  Adramyttium,  which  stood  nearly  due 
W.  of  its  sources,  was  supplied  with  water  from  it 
by  an  aqueduct 

Evergites  (E&tfyeVip),  the  u  Benefactor,"  a 
title  of  honour,  frequently  conferred  by  the  Greek 
states  upon  those  from  whom  they  had  received 
benefits.  It  was  assumed  by  many  of  the  Greek 
kings  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  [Ptolimabus.] 

Evlos  (Efftor),  an  epithet  of  Bacchus,  given 
him  from  the  cheering  and  animating  cry,  «£o,  «fa« 
(Lat  etoe),  in  the  festivals  of  the  g<xl. 

ExadXoj  (*E{d5xor),  one  of  the  Lnpithae,  fought 
at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithoils. 

Exsuperantlus,  Julius,  a  Roman  historian, 
who  lived  perhaps  about  the  5th  or  6th  century  </ 
our  era.  He  is  the  author  of  a  short  tract  entities' 
De  Aforti,  Lepidi,  ac  Seriorii  belli*  dtiiibtu,  which 
many  suppose  to  have  been  abridged  from  the 
Histories  of  Saliust  It  is  appended  to  severs, 
editions  of  Saliust 
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Fabiris  or  Farfarus  (Farfa\  a  small  river  in 
Italy  in  the  Sabine  territory  between  Rente  and 
Cures. 

Fabatus,  L.  Rosclus,  one  of  Caesar's  lieute- 
nants in  the  Gallic  war,  and  praetor  in  B.  c  49. 
He  espoused  Pompey's  party,  and  was  twice  sent 
with  proposals  of  accommodation  to  Caesar.  Ho 
was  killed  in  the  battle  at  Mutina,  &  c.  43. 

Fabatus,  Calpumlus,  a  Roman  knight,  ac- 
cused in  a.  d.  64,  but  escaped  punishment  Ho 
was  grandfather  to  Calpurnia,  wife  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  many  of  whose  letters  are  addressed  to  him. 

Faberiuf .  L  A  debtor  of  M.  Cicero.  —  2. 
One  of  the  private  secretaries  of  C.  Julius  Caesar. 

Fabia,  2  daughters  of  M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
The  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Salpicius,  a  patri- 
cian, and  one  of  the  military  tribunes  B.  c.  376,  and 
the  younger  to  the  plebeian  C.  Licinius  Stokx. 

Fabla  Gent,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
gentes  at  Rome,  which  traced  its  origin  to  Her- 
cules and  the  Arcadian  Evander.  The  Fabii  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  part  in  history  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  republic ;  and  3  brothers  be- 
longing to  the  gens  are  said  to  have  been  invested 
with  7  successive  consulships,  from  B.  c  485  to 
479.  The  house  derived  its  greatest  lustre  front 
the  patriotic  courage  and  tragic  fate  of  the  306 
Fabii  in  the  battle  on  the  Cremera,  B.  C.  477. 
[ Vjbi/LaNUS.]  The  principal  families  of  this 
gens  bore  the  names  of  Ambubtus,  Birr  bo,  Dob- 
bo,  Labbo,  Maximum  Pictor,  and  Vibulanus. 

Fabianus,  Paplrlus,  a  Roman  rhetorician  and 
philosopher  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula. 
He  wrote  works  on  philosophy  and  physics,  which 
are  referred  to  by  Seneca  and  Pliny. 

Fabrateria  (Fabratemus :  Falvaterra),  a  town 
in  Latium  on  the  right  bank  of  t 
belonged  to  the  Volscians,  but 
colonised  by  the  Romans. 

Fabrlcli  belonged  originally  to  the  Hernican 
town  of  Aletrium,  where  some  of  this  name  lived 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  1.  C.  Fabricins 
Luaclntu,  was  probably  the  first  of  his  family 
who  quitted  Aktrium  and  settled  at  Rome.  He 
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Mj  one  of  the  most  popular  heroes  in  the  Roman 
■nimU,  and,  like  Cincinnatus  and  Curius,  is  the 
representative  of  the  parity  and  honesty  of  the 

ri  old  times.  In  his  first  consulship,  B.  c  282, 
defeated  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Sam- 
nites,  gained  a  rich  booty  and  brought  into  the 
t iv mitt  more  than  400  talents.  Fabricius  pro- 
bably served  as  legate  in  the  unfortunate  cam- 
paign against  Pyrrhus  in  280  ;  and  at  its  close  he 
was  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  sent  to  Pyr- 
rhus at  Tarentum  to  negotiate  a  ransom  or  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  The  conduct  of  Fabricius  on 
this  occasion  formed  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
stones  in  Roman  history,  and  was  embellished  in 
every  possible  way  by  subsequent  writers.  So 
much,  however,  seems  certain, — that  Pyrrhus  used 
every  effort  to  gain  the  favour  of  Fabricius  ;  that 
be  offered  him  the  most  splendid  presents,  and  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  enter  into  bis  service, 
and  accompany  him  to  Greece  ;  but  that  the  sturdy 
Roman  was  proof  against  all  his  seductions,  and 
rejected  all  his  offers.  On  the  renewal  of  the 
war  in  the  following  year  (279),  Fabricius  again 
served  as  legate,  and  shared  in  the  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Asculum.  In  278  Fabricius  was  consul 
a  second  time,  and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war 
ngainst  Pyrrhus.  The  king  was  anxious  for  peace ; 
and  the  generosity  with  which  Fabricius  sent  back 
to  Pyrrhus  the  traitor  who  had  offered  to  poison 
him,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  opening  negotia- 
tions, which  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by 
Pyrrhus.  Fabricius  then  subdued  the  allies  of  the 
king  in  the  $.  of  Italy.  He  was  censor  in  275, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  severity  with 
which  he  attempted  to  repress  the  growing  taste 
for  luxury.  His  censorship  is  particularly  cele- 
brated, from  his  expelling  from  the  senate  P.  Cor- 
nelius Rufinus,  on  account  of  his  possessing  ten 
pounds'  weight  of  silver  plate.  The  love  of  luxury 
and  the  degeneracy  of  morals  which  had  already 
commenced,  brought  out  still  more  prominently 
the  simplicity  of  life  and  the  integrity  of  character 
which  distinguished  Fabricius  as  well  as  his  con- 
temporary Curius  Dentatus;  and  ancient  writers 
love  to  tell  of  the  frugal  way  in  which  they  lived 
on  their  hereditary  farms,  and  how  they  refused 
the  rich  presents  which  the  Samnite  ambassadors 
offered  them.  Fabricius  died  as  poor  as  he  had 
lived  ;  he  left  no  dowry  for  his  daughters,  which 
the  senate,  however,  furnished ;  and  in  order  to 
pay  the  greatest  possible  respect  to  his  memory, 
the  state  interred  him  within  the  pomaerium,  al- 
though this  was  forbidden  by  the  12  Tables.  — 2. 
L.  Fabricius,  curator  viartnn  in  ac  62,  built  a 
new  bridge  of  stone,  which  connected  the  city  with 
the  island  in  the  Tiber,  and  which  was,  after  him, 
called  poms  Fabriciut.  The  name  of  it*  author  is 
still  seen  on  the  remnants  of  the  bridge,  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  ponte  quatirn  aipi.  —  8.  Q. 
Fabridttt,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  57,  proposed  as 
early  as  the  month  of  January  of  that  year,  that 
Cicero  should  be  recalled  from  exile ;  but  this 
attempt  was  frustrated  by  P.  Clodius  by  armed 
force. 

Fa  das,  Cusplus,  appointed  by  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius procurator  of  Judaea  in  a.  d.  44.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander. 

Faesulae  ( Faesulinus :  Fiesole),  a  city  of  Etruria, 
situated  on  a  hill  S  miles  N.E.  of  Florence,  was 
probacy  not  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  League. 
Sulla  sent  to  it  a  military  colony  ;  and  it  was  the 
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head-quarters  of  Catiline's  army.  There  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  its  ancient  walls,  of  a 
theatre,  Ac 

Falaciine  or  Falacrinum,  a  Sabine  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines  on  the  Via  Salaria  between 
Asculum  and  Reate,  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian. 

Falerii  or  Falerlum,  a  town  in  Etruria,  situated 
on  a  steep  and  lofty  height  near  Mt  Soracte.  was 
an  ancient  Pelaagic  town,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Halesus,  who  settled  there  with  a  body 
of  colonists  from  Argos.  Its  inhabitants  were  called 
Falisci,  and  were  regarded  by  many  as  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Aequi,  whence  we  find  them  often 
called  Aequi  Falisci.  Falerii  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities;  but  its  inhabitants 
continued  to  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  Etruscans 
both  in  their  language  and  customs  even  in  the 
time  of  Augnstua.  After  a  long  struggle  with  Rome, 
the  Faliscans  yielded  to  Camillus  b.  c  394.  They 
subsequently  joined  their  neighbours  several  times 
in  warring  against  Rome,  but  were  finally  subdued. 
At  the  close  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  241,  they  again 
revolted.  The  Romans  now  destroyed  Falerii  and 
compelled  the  Faliscans  to  buOd  a  new  town  in  the 
plain.  The  ruins  of  the  new  city  are  to  be  seen 
at  Falltri ;  while  the  remains  of  the  more  ancient 
one  are  at  Citita  Cuttellana.  The  ancient  town  of 
Falerii  was  afterwards  colonised  by  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  **  Colon ia  Etruscorum  Falisca,* 
or  **  Colonia  Junonia  Faliscorum,"  but  it  never  be- 
came again  a  place  of  importance.  The  ancient 
town  was  celebrated  for  its  worship  of  Juno  Curitis 
or  Quiritis,  and  it  was  in  honour  of  her  that  the 
Romans  founded  the  colony.  Minerva  and  Janus 
were  also  worshipped  in  the  town. — Falerii  had 
extensive  linen  manufactories,  and  its  white  cows 
were  prised  at  Rome  as  victims  for  sacrifice. 

Faieraus  Ager,  a  district  m  the  N.  of  Campania, 
extending  from  the  Massic  hills  to  the  river  Vul- 
turous. It  produced  some  of  the  finest  wine  in 
Italy,  which  was  reckoned  only  second  to  the  wine 
of  Setia.  Its  choicest  variety  was  called  Faustianum. 
It  became  fit  for  drinking  in  10  years,  and  might 
be  used  when  20  years  otd. 

Falesia  Portus,  a  harbour  in  Etruria,  S.  of 
Populonium,  opposite  the  island  Ilva. 

Falisci.  [Falkrii.] 

Faliscus,  Gratius,  a  contemporary  of  Ovid,  and 
the  author  of  a  poem  upon  the  chase,  entitled 
Cynef/rticon  Liber,  in  540  hexameter  lines.  Printed 
in  Burmann's  and  Wernsdorf 's  Poet.  Lot.  Min. 

FannTa.  1.  A  woman  of  Mintumae,  who  hos- 
pitably entertained  Marius,  when  he  came  to  Min- 
tumae in  his  flight,  b.  c.  88,  though  he  had  formerly 
pronounced  her  guilty  of  adultery.— 2.  The  second 
wife  of  Helvidius  Priscus. 

Fannlus.  L  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c.  187. 
—2.  L ,  deserted  from  the  Roman  army  in  84, 
with  L.  Magi  us,  and  went  over  to  Mithridates, 
whom  they  persuaded  to  enter  into  negotiation* 
with  Sertorius  in  Spain.  Fannius  afterwards  com- 
manded a  detachment  of  the  army  of  Mithridates 
against  Lucullus.  —  3.  C,  one  of  the  persons 
who  signed  the  accusation  brought  against  P. 
Clodius  in  61.  In  59  he  was  mentioned  by  L. 
Vcttius  as  an  accomplice  in  the  alleged  conspiracy 
against  Pompey.  —  4.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
59,  opposed  the  le»  apraria  of  Caesar.  He  be- 
longed to  Pompey *s  party,  and  in  49  went  as 
praetor  to  Sicily.  — 6.  C,  &  contemporary  of  the 
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younger  Pliny,  the  author  of  a  work,  very  popular 
at  the  time,  on  the  deaths  of  persona  executed  or 
exiled  bv  Nero. 

Fannlua  Caeplo.  [Cabpio.] 
Fannlua  Strabo.  [Strabo.] 
Fannius  Quadratus.  [Quadratus.] 
Fan  urn  Fortunae  (Fano),  an  important  town 
in  Umbria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metuurus,  with  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Fortuna,  whence  the  town 
derived  its  name.    Augustus  sent  to  it  a  colony  of 
veterans,  and  it  was  then  called  **  Colonia  Julia 
Fanestris."    Here  was  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour 
of  Augustus. 

Farfarua.  [Fabaris.] 
Fasclnus,  an  early  Latin  divinity,  and  identical 
with  Mutinus  or  Tutinus.  He  was  worshipped  as 
the  protector  from  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  evil 
daemons ;  and  represented  in  the  form  of  a  phal- 
lus, the  genuine  Latin  for  which  is  fascinwn,  as 
this  symbol  was  believed  to  be  most  efficacious  in 
averting  all  evil  influences. 

Faula  or  Fauna,  according  to  some,  a  concu- 
bine of  Hercules  in  Italy ;  according  to  others, 
the  wife  or  sister  of  Faunus.  [Faunus.] 

Faunas,  son  of  Picus,  grandson  of  Saturnus, 
and  father  of  Latinus,  was  the  third  in  the  series 
of  the  kings  of  the  Lauren tes.   Faunus  acts  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  mythical  history  of  Latium, 
and  was  in  Liter  times  worshipped  in  2  distinct 
capacities:  first,  as  the  god  of  fields  and  shepherds, 
because  he  had  promoted  agriculture  and  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  ;  and  secondly,  as  an  oracular  divinity, 
because  ho  was  one  of  the  great  founders  of  the 
religion  of  the  country.    The  festival  of  the  Fau- 
nalia,  celebrated  on  the  5th  of  December  by  the 
country  people,  had  reference  to  him  as  the  god  of 
agriculture  and  cattle.  As  a  prophetic  god,  he  was 
believed  to  reveal  the  future  to  man,  partly  in 
dreams,  and  partly  by  voices  of  unknown  origin, 
in  certain  sacred  groves,  one  near  Tibur,  around 
the  well  Albunea,  and  another  on  the  Aventine, 
near  Rome.    What  Faunus  was  to  the  male  sex, 
his  wife  Faula  or  Fauna  was  to  the  female.  —  At 
Rome  there  was  a  round  temple  of  Faunus,  sur- 
rounded with  columns,  on  Mount  Caelius ;  and 
another  was  built  to  him,  in  ac.  196,  on  the 
island  in  the  Tiber,  where  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  him  on  the  ides  of  February.  —  As  the  god 
manifested  himself  in  various  ways,  the  idea  arose 
of  a  plurality  of  Fauns  (Fauni),  who  are  described 
as  half  men,  half  goats,  and  with  horns.  Faunus 
gradually  came  to  be  identified  with  the  Arcadian 
Pan,  and  the  Fauni  with  the  Greek  Satyrs. 

Faust*.  L  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  and  twin  sister  of  Faustus  Sulla,  was  born 
about  B.  c.  88.  She  was  first  married  to  C.  Mem- 
mius,  and  afterwards  to  Milo.  She  was  infamous 
for  her  adulteries,  and  the  historian  Sallust  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  her  paramours,  and  to  have 
received  a  severe  flogging  from  Milo  when  he  was 
detected  on  one  occasion  in  the  house  of  the  latter. 
Viliius  was  another  of  her  paramours,  whence  Ho- 
race calls  bim^Sullae  gener."  (Sat.  i.  2.  64.)— • 
—  2.  Flavla  Maximiaaa,  daughter  of  Maximi- 
anus,  and  wife  of  Constantino  the  Great,  to  whom 
she  bore  Constantinus,Constantius,  and  Constant. 

Faustina.  L  A""**  Galeria,  commonly  distin- 
guished as  Faustina  Senior,  the  wife  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  died  in  the  3d  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  141. 
Notwithstanding  the  profligacy  of  her  life,  her 
husband  loaded  hor  with  honours  both  before 
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and  after  her  decease.  It  was  in  honour  of  her 
that  Antoninus  established  a  hospital  for  the  edu- 
cation and  support  of  young  females,  who  were 
called  after  her  pwllae  alimentariae  Famtinianat 
—  2.  Annia,  or  Faustina  Junior,  daughter  of  the 
elder  Faustina,  was  married  to  M.  Aurelius  in  a.  d 
145  or  146,  and  she  died  in  a  village  on  the  skirts 
of  Mount  Taurus,  in  175,  having  accompanied  the 
emperor  to  Syria.  Her  profligacy  was  so  open  and 
infamous,  that  the  good  nature  or  blindness  of  he* 
husband,  who  cherished  her  fondly  while  alive, 
and  loaded  her  with  honours  after  her  death,  ap- 
pears truly  marvellous.— 3.  Annia,  grand-daughter 
or  great^grand-daughter  of  M.  Aurelius,  the  third 
of  the  numerous  wives  of  Elagabalus. 
Faustinas.  [Romulus.] 
Faventla  (FavenlTnus:  Faenxe\  a  town  hi 
Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  river  Anemo  and  on  tha 
Via  Aemilia,  celebrated  for  its  linen  manufactories, 
Favdnli  Portus  (i'orto  Fanm*),  a  harbour  on 
the  coast  of  Corsica. 

M.  Favdnlus,  an  imitator  of  Cato  Uticensia, 
whose  character  and  conduct  he  copied  so  servilely 
as  to  receive  the  nickname  of  Cato's  ape.  He  »a* 
always  a  warm  supporter  of  the  party  of  the  op» 
ti  mates,  and  actively  opposed  all  the  measures  of 
the  first  triumvirate.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  B.C.  49,  he  joined  Pompey,  notwith- 
standing his  personal  aversion  to  the  latter,  and  op- 
posed all  proposals  of  reconciliation  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey.  He  served  in  the  campaign  against 
Caesar  in  Greece  in  48,  and  after  the  defeat  of  his 
party  at  Pharsalus.  he  accompanied  Pompey  in  his 
Might,  and  showed  him  the  greatest  kindness  and 
attention.  Upon  Pompey 's  death  he  returned  to 
Italy,  and  was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  He  took  no 
part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life,  but 
after  the  murder  of  the  latter,  he  espoused  the  side 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  Philippi  in  42,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  Octavianus. 

Favorinus,  a  philosopher  and  sophist  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  was  a  native  of  Aries  in  Gaol 
He  resided  at  different  periods  of  his  life  in  Rome, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  obtained  high  dis- 
tinctions. He  was  intimate  with  some  of  his  most 
distinguished  contemporaries,  among  others,  with 
Plutarch,  who  dedicated  to  Sim  his  treatise  on  tha 
principle  of  cold,  and  with  H erodes  Atticus,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  his  library  and  house  at 
Rome.  He  wrote  several  works  on  various  sub- 
jects, but  none  of  them  are  extant. 

Febria,  the  goddess,  or  rather  the  averter,  of 
fever.  She  had  3  sanctuaries  at  Rome,  in  which 
amulets  were  dedicated  which  people  bad  worn 
during  a  fever. 

Febru.ua,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  to  whom 
the  month  of  February  was  sacred,  for  in  the  latter 
half  of  that  month  genera]  purifications  and  lustra- 
tions were  celebrated.  The  name  is  connected 
with  februan  (to  purify),  and  fibrmae  (purifica- 
tions). Februus  was  also  regarded  as  a  god  of  the 
lower  world,  and  the  festival  of  the  dead  (FeraUa) 
was  celebrated  in  February. 

Felicltas,  the  personification  of  happiness,  to 
whom  a  temple  was  erected  by  Lucullus  in  B.C. 
75,  which  was  burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. Felicitas  is  frequently  seen  on  Roman  me- 
dals, in  the  form  of  a  matron,  with  the  staff  of 
Mercury  (paHmceu*)  and  a  cornucopia. 
Felix,  AntonJua,  procurator  of  Judaea,  in  the 
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mgrs  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  was  a  brother  of  the 
fivedman  Paling,  and  wai  himself  a  freedman  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  Hence  he  is  also  called  Clau- 
dius Felix.  In  his  private  and  his  public  charac- 
ter alike  Felix  was  unscrupulous  and  profligate. 
Having  fallen  in  love  with  Dru&illa,  daughter  of 
Agrippa  I.,  and  wife  of  Aztzus,  king  of  Emesa,  he 
induced  her  to  leave  her  husband ;  and  she  was 
•till  living  with  him  in  60,  when  St  Paul  preached 
before  him  44  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come.''  His  government,  though  cruel 
and  oppressive,  was  strong  ;  he  suppressed  all  dis- 
turbances, and  cleared  the  country  of  robbers.  He 
whs  recalled  in  62,  and  succeeded  by  Porcius 
Fcstus;  and  the  Jews  having  lodged  accusations 
against  him  at  Rome,  he  was  saved  from  condign 
punishment  only  by  the  influence  of  his  brother 
Pallas  with  Nero. 

Felix,  X.  Minuclus.  a  Roman  lawyer,  who 
flourished  about  a.  d.  2o9,  wrote  a  dialogue  en- 
titled Octtwius,  which  occupies  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  early  Apologies  for  Christianity.  Edited 
by  Gronovius,"Lug.  Bat  1707  ;  by  Ernesti,  ibid. 
1773  ;  and  by  Muralto,  Tunc  1836. 

Felsina.    [  Bonoma.] 

Feltrla  (Feltrinus  :  Fettn),  a  town  in  Rhaetia, 
a  little  N.  of  the  river  Plavis. 

Fenestella,  a  Roman  historian,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  find  died  A.  D.  21,  in  the 
70th  year  of  bis  age.  His  work,  entitled  Annates, 
extended  to  at  least  22  books.  The  few  fragments 
preserved  relate  to  events  subsequent  to  the  Car- 
thaginian wars;  and  we  know  that  it  embraced 
the  greater  part  of  Cicero's  career.  A  treatise,  Dt 
SacTiiotiu  et  ntw.istratihm  Rumanortrm  Libri  11^ 
ascribed  to  Fenestella,  is  a  modern  forgery. 

Fenni,  a  savage  people  living  by  the  chase, 
whom  Tacitus  {Germ,  46)  reckons  among  the 
Germans.  They  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  the  further 
part  of  E.  Prussia,  and  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  modern  Finns. 

Ferentlnum  ( Keren  tlnas.  Ferenttnus).  1.  (Fe- 
rento),  a  town  of  Etruria,  S.  of  Volsinii,  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperor  Otho.  It  is  called  both  a 
colon ia  and  a  municipium.  There  are  still  remains 
of  iu  walls,  of  a  theatre  and  of  sepulchres  at  Ferento. 
—2.  (Ferento),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hernici  in 
Latium,  S.W.  of  Anagnia,  colonised  by  the  Romans 
in  the  2nd  Pnnic  war.  There  are  still  remains  of 
its  ancient  walla,  In  its  neighbourhood  was  the 
source  of  the  sacred  brook  Ferentina,  at  which  the 
Latins  used  to  hold  their  meetings. 

Ferentam.  [Forkntum.] 

Fgretrlui,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  derived  from 
ferirty  to  strike;  far  persons  who  took  an  oath 
called  upon  Jupiter  to  strike  them  if  they  swore 
falsely,  as  they  struck  the  victim  which  they  sacri- 
ficed to  him.  Others  derived  it  from  /err*,  because 
be  was  the  giver  of  peace,  or  because  people  de- 
dicated (Jereiani)  to  him  spoil  a  opiraa. 

Ferdnia,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Sabines  and  Fali scans,  and 
was  introduced  by  them  among  the  Romans.  It 
is  difficult  to  form  a  definite  notion  of  the  nature  of 
this  goddess.  Some  consider  her  to  have  been  (he 
goddess  of  liberty ;  others  look  upon  her  as  the 
goddess  of  commerce  and  traffic,  and  others  again 
regard  ber  as  a  goddess  of  the  earth  or  the  lower 
world.  Her  chief  sanctuary  was  at  Terracina,  near 
mount  Soracta. 

Ferox,  TJrteiiu,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 


flourished  between  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Ves- 
pasian. 

Ferratua  Mons  (Jtbel-Jurjurak),  one  of  the 
principal  mountain-chains  in  the  Lesser  Atlas 
system,  in  N.  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Mauretania 
Caesariensts  and  Mauretania  Si  ti  fens  is. 

Feecennlum  or  Fescennla  (Fescennlnus),  a 
town  of  the  Falisci  in  Etruria,  and  consequently 
like  Falerii  of  Pelasgic  origin.  [Falerii.]  From 
this  town  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  derived  the 
Fescennuie  songs.  The  site  of  the  town  is  uncer 
tain;  it  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  &  Siicesto.  Many 
writers  place  it  at  Civita  OtuteUano,  but  this  was  the 
site  of  Falerii 

Festus,  Sext  Pompeiua,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
probably  lived  in  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  His 
name  is  attached  to  a  dictionary  or  glossary  of 
Latin  words  and  phrases,  divided  into  20  books, 
and  commonly  called  Sexti  Pompeii  Ftsti  dt  Verbo- 
rum  Sigynjicatione.  It  was  abridged  by  Festus 
from  a  work  with  the  same  title  by  M.  Verrius 
Flaccus,  a  celebrated  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  Festus  made  a  few  alterations  and  cri- 
ticisms of  his  own,  and  inserted  numerous  extracts 
from  other  writings  of  Verrius  ;  but  altogether 
omitted  those  words  which  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
intending  to  make  these  the  subject  of  a  se- 
parate volume.  Towards  the  end  of  the  8th 
century,  Paul,  son  of  Wamefrid,  better  known 
as  Paulus  Diaconus,  from  having  officiated  as  a 
deacon  of  the  church  at  Aquileia,  abridged  the 
abridgment  of  Festus.  The  original  work  of  Ver- 
rius Flaccus  has  perished  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  inconsiderable  fragments.  Of  the  abstract 
by  Festus  one  imperfect  MS.  only  has  come  down 
to  us.  The  numerous  blanks  in  this  MS.  have 
been  ingeniously  filled  up  by  Scaliger  and  Ursinus, 
partly  from  conjecture  and  partly  from  the  corre- 
sponding paragraphs  of  Paulus,  whose  performance 
appears  in  »  complete  form  in  many  MSS.  The 
best  edition  of  Festus  is  by  K.  O.  M killer,  Lips. 
1839,  fn  which  the  text  of  Festus  is  placed  face  to 
face  with  the  corresponding  text  of  Paulus,  so  as 
to  admit  of  easy  comparison.  The  work  is  one  ol 
great  value,  containing  a  rich  treasure  of  learning 
upon  many  points  connected  with  antiquities,  my- 
thology, and  grammar. 

Festus,  Porcius,  succeeded  Antonins  Felix  as 
procurator  of  Judaea  in  A.  n.  62,  and  died  not  long 
after  his  appointment  It  was  he  who  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  innocence  of  St  Paul,  when  he  de- 
fended himself  before  him  in  the  same  year. 

Fibrtnuj.  [Arpinum.] 

Fioana  (Ficanensis),  one  of  the  ancient  Latin 
towns  destroyed  by  Ancus  Martius. 

FicuJea  (Ficuleas,  -atis,  Ficolensis),  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Sabines,  E.  of  Fidenae,  said  to  ham 
been  founded  by  the  Aborigines,  but  early  sunk 
into  decay. 

Fidenae,  sometimes  Fidena  (Fidenas,  -atis: 
Gistrl  Giultileo),  an  ancient  town  in  the  land  of  the 
Sabine*,  40  stadia  (5  miles)  N.E.  of  Rome,  situated 
on  a  steep  hill,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alba  Longa, 
and  also  to  have  been  conquered  and  colonised  by 
Romulus  ;  but  the  population  appears  to  have  been 
partly  Etruscan,  and  it  was  probably  colonised  by 
the  Etruscan  Veii,  with  which  city  we  find  it  in 
close  alliance.  It  frequently  revolted  and  was  fre- 
quently taken  by  the  Roman*.  Iu  last  revolt  waa 
in  stc.  438,  and  in  the  following  year  it  waa  de^ 
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stroyed  by  the  Romans.  Subsequently  the  town 
was  rebuilt ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  again  till  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  ;  when  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
of  a  temporary  wooden  theatre  in  the  town  20,000, 
or,  according  to  some  accounts,  50,000  persons 
lost  their  lives. 

Fidentla  (Fidentlnusi  Borgo  S-  Donino),  a 
town  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  Via  Aemilia  between 
Parma  and  Placentia,  memorable  for  the  victory 
which  Sulla's  generals  gained  over  Carbo,  B-  c.  82. 

Fides,  the  personification  of  fidelity  or  faithful- 
ness. Numa  is  said  to  have  built  a  temple  to  Fides 
publics,  on  the  Capitol,  and  another  was  built  there 
p  the  consulship  of  M.  Aemflius  Scaurus,  ac.  115. 
She  was  represented  as  a  matron  wearing  a  wreath 
vf  olive  or  laurel  leaves,  and  carrying  in  her  hand 
corn  ears,  or  a  basket  with  fruit. 

Fidlua,  an  ancient  form  of  jUius,  occurs  in  the 
connection  of  Diu$  Fidius*  or  Mediut  Fidius,  that 
is,  m«  Ditu  (t\t6i)  filius*  or  the  son  of  Jupiter,  that 
is,  Hercules.  Hence  the  expression  medius  fidius 
is  equivalent  to  mm  Hcrode*,  soil,  juvet  Some- 
times Fidius  is  used  alone.  Some  of  the  ancients 
connected  fidius  with  fides. 

FtgOlus,  C.  Marclua.  L  Consul  a  c  162,  and 
again  consul  156,  when  he  carried  on  war  with  the 
Dulmatae  in  Iliyricum.  —  2.  Consul  64,  supported 
Cicero  in  his  consulship. 

Ftgulns,  P.  Higidlus,  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher of  high  reputation,  who  flourished  about  a  c. 
60.  Mathematical  and  physical  investigations  ap- 
pear to  have  occupied  a  large  share  of  his  attention  ; 
and  such  was  his  fame  as  an  astrologer,  that  it 
was  generally  believed,  in  later  times  at  least,  that 
he  had  predicted  the  future  greatness  of  Octaviauus 
on  hearing  the  announcement  of  his  birth.  He, 
moreover,  possessed  considerable  influence  in  poli. 
tical  affairs  ;  was  one  of  the  senators  selected  by 
Cicero  to  take  down  the  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  gave  evidence  with  regard  to  Catiline's 
conspiracy,  a  c.  63  ;  was  praetor,  59 ;  took  an 
active  part  in  the  civil  war  on  the  side  of  Pompey  ; 
w;is  compelled  in  consequence  by  Caesar  to  live 
abroad,  and  died  in  exile,  44. 

Fimbria,  C.  Flavins.  L  A  homo  norms,  who 
rose  to  the  highest  honours  through  his  own  merits 
and  talents.  Cicero  praises  him  both  as  a  jurist 
and  an  orator.  He  was  consul  a  c  104,  and  was 
subsequently  accused  of  extortion  in  his  province, 
but  was  acquitted.  —  2.  Probably  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  one  of  the  most  violent  partisans  of 
Man  us  and  Cinna  during  the  civil  war  with  Sulla. 
In  a  c  86  he  was  sent  into  Asia  as  legate  of  Vale- 
rius Fiaccus,  and  took  advantage  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  commander  with  the  soldiers  to  excite 
a  mutiny  against  him.  Fiaccus  was  killed  at 
Chalcedon,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
Fimbria,  who  carried  on  the  war  with  success 
against  the  generals  of  Mithridates.  In  84  Sulla 
crossed  over  from  Greece  into  Asia,  and,  after  con- 
cluding peace  with  Mithridates,  marched  against 
Fimbria.  The  latter  was  deserted  by  bis  troops, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Fines,  the  name  of  a  great  number  of  places, 
either  on  the  borders  of  Roman  provinces  or  of 
different  tribes.  These  places  are  usually  found 
only  in  the  Itineraries  and  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  enumerated  here. 

Firman  us,  Tarutius,  a  mathematician  and 
astrologer,  contemporary  with  M.  Varro  and  Cicero. 
kt  V otto's  request  Firman  us  took  the  horoscope  of 


Romulus,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  the  life  and 
death  of  the  founder  determined  the  era  of  Rome. 

Firmianus  Symposiua,  Caellus,  of  uncertain 
age  and  country,  the  author  of  100  insipid  riddle*, 
each  comprised  in  5  hexameter  lines,  collected,  as 
wc  are  told  in  the  prologue,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  festivities  of  the  Saturnalia.  Printed 
in  the  PoeU  Lai.  Mist,  of  Wernsdorf,  vol.  vi. 

FirmXoua  Matemus,  Julius,  or  perhaps  Vil- 
li us,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Malkes*'** 
Libri  VJH^  which  is  a  formal  introduction  to  ju- 
dicial astrology,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  The  writer  lived  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  had  during 
a  portion  of  his  life  practised  as  a  forensic  pleader. 
There  is  also  ascribed  to  this  Firmicus  Matemus  a 
work  in  favour  of  Christianity,  entitled  Dt  Error* 
Profanarum  Religiottum  ad  Constantium  ei  Coustas*- 
tem.  This  work  was,  however,  probably  written 
by  a  different  person  of  the  same  name,  since  the 
author  of  the  work  on  astrology  was  a  pagan. 

Firmum  ( Firm  anus :  Fermo),  a  town  in  Picenura, 
3  miles  from  the  coast,  and  S.  of  the  river  Tinna, 
colonised  by  the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1st  Punic  war.  On  the  coast  was  its  strongly 
fortified  harbour,  CaateUam  Firmanum  or  Fir- 
manorum  (I'orto  di  Fermo). 

M .  Firmus,  a  native  of  Seleucia,  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Zenobia,  seised  upon  Alexandria,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Aurclian,     d.  273. 

Flaocus,  Calpurniuj,  a  rhetorician  in  the  reiirn 
of  Hadrian,  whose  51  declamations  are  frequently 
printed  with  those  of  Quintilian. 

Flaocus,  Fulvios.  L  X.,  consul  with  App. 
Claudius  Caudcx,  a  c.  264,  in  which  year  the  first 
Punic  war  broke  out— 2.  Q.,  son  of  No.  1,  consul 
237,  fought  against  the  Ligurians  in  Italy.  In 
224  he  was  consul  a  2nd  time,  and  conquered  the 
Gauls  and  Insubrians  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  215 
he  was  praetor,  after  having  been  twice  consul  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (214)  he  was  re-elected 
praetor.  In  213  he  was  consul  for  the  3rd  tim*, 
and  carried  on  the  war  in  Campania  against  the 
Carthaginians.  He  and  his  colleague,  Ap.  Claadius 
Pulcher,  took  Hanno's  camp  by  storm,  and  then 
laid  siege  to  Capua,  which  they  took  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (212).  In  209  he  was  consul  for  the 
4th  time,  and  continued  the  war  against  the  Car- 
thaginians in  the  S.  of  Italy.  — 3.  Cn.,  brother  of 
No.  2,  was  praetor  212,  and  had  Apulia  for  his 
province :  he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near 
Herd  ones.  In  consequence  of  his  cowardice  in 
this  battle  he  was  accused  before  the  people,  and 
went  into  voluntary  exile  before  the  trial.— 4.  Q., 
son  of  No.  2,  was  praetor  182,  and  carried  on  war 
in  Spain  against  the  Celtiberians,  whom  he  defeated 
in  several  battles.  He  was  consul  179  with  his  bro- 
ther, L.  Manlius  Acidinus  Fulvianus,  who  had  been 
adopted  by  Manlius  Acidinus.  In  his  consulship 
he  defeated  the  Ligurians.  In  174  be  was  censor 
with  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  became  deranged,  and  hung  himself  in  his  bed- 
chamber.—5.  M.,  nephew  of  No.  4,  and  a  friend  of 
the  Gracchi,  was  consul  125,  when  be  subdued  the 
Transalpine  Ligurians.  He  was  one  of  the  tri- 
umvirs for  carrying  into  execution  the  agrarian  law 
of  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  was  slain  together  with  C 
Gracchus  in  121.  He  was  a  man  of  a  bold  and 
determined  character,  and  was  more  ready  to  bare 
recourse  to  violence  and  open  force  than  C.  Grao- 
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e*nt  — 6.  <L,  praetor  in  Sardinia,  187,  and  consul 
1B0.— 7.  8ei\,  consul  135,  subdued  the 


in  Illyricum. 

Flaccua,  Granlus,  a  contemporary  of  Julius 
Caesar,  wrote  a  book,  Dt  Jure  Papiriano,  which 
was  a  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Rome,  made  by  Papirius.  (Papirius]. 
Flaccus,  Horatius.  [Horatiub.] 
Flaccus,  Hordeonlui,  consular  legate  of  Upper 
Germany  at  Nero's  death,  A.  D.  68.    He  was 
sccivtly  attached  to  the  cause  of  Vespasian,  for  which 
reason  he  made  no  effectual  attempt  to  put  down 
the  insurrection  of  Civilis  [Civilib].    His  troops, 
who  were  in  favour  of  Vitellius,  compelled  him 
to  gire  up  the  command  to  Vocula,  and  shortly 
afterwards  put  him  to  death. 

Flaccus,  C.  Norbanus,  a  general  of  Octavian 
an<l  Antony  in  the  campaign  against  Brutus  and 
Ca-»«iu«.  8.  c  4*2.  He  was  consul  in  38. 
Flaccus.  Perslu*.  [Persius.] 
Flaccus  8icuiuj,  an  agrimensor  by  profession, 
probalily  lived  about  the  reign  of  Nerva.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  entitled  De  Conditionibus  Agrorumy  of 
which  the  commencement  is  preserved  in  the  col- 
lection of  Agrimensores.  [FRONTINUB.] 

Flaccus,  Valjrius.  1.  L.,  curule  aedile  a  c. 
20 1 .  praetor  200,  and  consul  195.  with  M.Porcius 
Cato.  In  his  consulship,  and  in  the  following  year, 
be  carried  on  war,  with  great  success,  against  the 
Gauls  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  184  he  was  the  col- 
league of  M.  Cato  in  the  censorship,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  princeps  senatus.  He  died 
180.  —  2.  L.,  consul  131,  with  P.  Licinius  Cras- 
sus.^3.  L.,  consul  100  with  C.  Marius,  when  he 
took  an  active  part  in  putting  down  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Saturninus.  In  97  he  was  censor  with 
M.  Antonius,  the  orator.  In  86  he  was  chosen 
consul  in  place  of  Marius,  who  had  died  in  his  7th 
consulship,  and  was  sent  by  Cinna  into  Asia  to 
oppose  Sulla,  and  to  bring  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  to  a  close.  The  avarice  and  severity  of 
Flaccus  made  him  unpopular  with  the  soldiers,  who 
at  length  rose  in  mutiny  at  the  instigation  of 
Fimbria.  Flaccus  was  then  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Fimbria.  [  Fimbria.]  —4.  L.,  the  interrex,  who 
proposed  that  Sulla  should  be  made  dictator,  82, 
and  who  was  afterwards  made  by  Sulla  his  magis- 
ter  equitum.  —  5.  C,  praetor  98,  consul  93,  and 
afterwards  proconsul  in  Spain.  —  6.  L.,  praetor  63, 
and  afterwards  propraetor  in  Asia,  where  he  was 
succeeded  by  Q.  Cicero.  In  59  he  was  accused 
by  D.  Laclius  of  extortion  in  Asia ;  but,  although 
undoubtedly  guilty,  he  was  defended  by  Cicero  (in 
the  oration  pro  Fiavco,  which  is  still  extant)  and 
Q.  Hortensius,  and  was  acquitted.  —  7.  C,  a  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Padua,  and  lived  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Argonautica, 
an  unfinished  heroic  poem  in  8  books,  on  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  in  which  he  follows  the  ge- 
neral plan  and  arrangement  of  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
The  8th  book  terminates  abruptly,  at  the  point 
where  Medea  is  urging  Jason  to  make  her  the 
companion  of  his  homeward  journey.  Flaccus  is 
only  a  second-rate  poet.  His  diction  is  pure  ;  his 
general  style  is  free  from  affectation  ;  his  versifica- 
tion is  polished  and  harmonious  ;  bis  descriptions 
arc  lively  and  vigorous ;  but  he  displays  no  ori- 
ginality, nor  any  of  the  higher  attributes  of  genius. 
Kditions  by  Bunnannus,  Leid.  1724  ;  by  Harles, 
Altenb.  1781  ;  and  by  Wagner,  Gotting.  1805. 
Flaccus,  Verrlus,  a  freedmaD  by  birth,  aud  a 
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distinguished  grammarian,  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, who  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
grandsons,  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  market-place  at  Praeneste 
was  a  statue  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  fronting  tne  He* 
micycliura,  on  the  inner  curve  of  which  were  set 
up  marble  tablets,  inscribed  with  the  Fasti  Ver- 
riani.  These  Fasti  were  a  calendar  of  the  days 
and  vacations  of  public  business — dies  fasti,  *»- 
fasti,  and  interdsi — of  religious  festivals,  triumphs, 
&C  especially  including  such  as  were  peculiar  to 
the  family  of  the  Caesars.  In  1770  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Hemicyclium  of  Praeneste  were  dis- 
covered, and  among  the  ruins  were  found  fragments 
of  the  Fasti  VerrianL  They  are  given  at  the  end 
of  Wolf's  edition  of  Suetonius,  Lips.  1802. — 
Flaccus  wrote  numerous  works  on  philology,  his- 
tory, and  archaeology.  Of  these  the  most  cele- 
brated was  his  work  De  Vtrborum  Signification^ 
which  was  abridged  by  Festus.  [Frstur.] 

Flamialnua,  Quint! us.  1.  T.,  a  distinguished 
general,  was  consul  ac.  198,  and  had  the  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  he 
carried  on  with  ability  and  success.  He  pretended 
to  have  come  to  Greece  to  liberate  the  country 
from  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  thus  induced  the 
Achaean  league,  and  many  of  the  other  Greek 
states,  to  give  him  their  support.  The  war  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  197,  by  the  defeat  of  Philip 
by  Flamininus,  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalne  in 
Thessaly  ;  and  peace  was  shortly  afterwards  con- 
cluded with  Philip.  Flamininus  continued  in 
Greece  for  the  next  3  years,  in  order  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  At  the  celebration  of  the 
Isthmian  games  at  Corinth  in  196,  he  caused  a 
herald  to  proclaim,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  se- 
nate, the  freedom  and  independence  of  Greece. 
In  195  he  made  war  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  whom  he  soon  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
Romans;  and  in  194  he  returned  to  Rome,  having 
won  the  affections  of  the  Greeks  by  his  prudent 
and  conciliating  conduct.  In  192  he  was  again 
sent  to  Greece  as  ambassador,  and  remained  there 
till  1 90,  exercising  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  the 
country.  In  183  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Prusias  of  Bithynia,  in  order  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Hannibal.  He  died  about  174.  — 2.  L.. 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  curule  aedile  200, 
praetor  199,  and  afterwards  served  under  his  bro- 
ther as  legate  in  the  war  against  Macedonia.  He 
was  consul  in  192,  and  received  Gaul  as  his  pro- 
vince, where  be  behaved  with  the  greatest  bar- 
barity. On  one  occasion  he  killed  a  chief  of  the 
Boii  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp,  in  order 
to  afford  amusement  to  a  profligate  favourite.  For 
this  and  similar  acts  of  cruelty  he  was  expelled 
from  the  senate  in  184,  by  M.  Cato,  who  was  then 
censor.  He  died  in  170.  —  3.  T.,  consul  150, 
with  M\  Acilius  Balbus.  —  4.  T.,  consul  123, 
with  Q.  Metellus  Balearicus.  Cicero  says  that  he 
spoke  Latin  with  elegance,  but  that  he  was  an 
illiterate  man. 

Flamlulua.  1.  C,  was  tribune  of  the  pleba, 
a  c  232,  in  which  year,  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  the  senate,  he  carried  an  agrarian 
law,  ordaining  that  the  Ager  (Jail  tens  Puxntu, 
which  had  recently  been  conquered,  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  plebeians.  In  227*  in  which 
year  4  praetors  were  appointed  for  the  first  time, 
he  was  one  of  them,  and  received  Sicily  for  his 
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province,  where  he  earned  the  goodwill  of  the  pro- 
vincials by  hit  integrity  and  j  tut  ice.  In  223  he 
was  consul,  and  marched  against  the  Insubrian 
Gauls.  As  the  senate  were  anxious  to  deprive 
Flaminius  of  his  office,  thev  declared  that  the  con* 
sular  election  was  not  valid  on  account  of  some  fault 
in  the  auspices,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  consuls, 
with  orders  to  return  to  Rome.  But  as  all  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  for  a  battle  against  the 
Insubrians,  the  letter  was  left  unopened  until  the 
battle  was  gained.  In  220  he  was  censor,  and 
executed  2  great  works,  which  bore  bis  name,  via, 
the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  Via  Flamima.  in 
217  he  was  consul  a  second  time,  and  marched 
against  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated  by  the  latter 
at  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Trasimene  lake,  on  the 
23d  of  June,  in  which  he  perished  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.  —  8.  0.,  son  of  No.  1,  was 
quaestor  of  Scipio  Africanus  in  Spain,  210  ;  curule 
aedile  196,  when  he  distributed  among  the  people 
a  large  quantity  ot  grain  at  a  low  price,  which  was 
furnished  him  by  the  Sicilians  as  a  mark  of  grati- 
tude towards  his  father  and  himself ;  was  praetor 
193,  and  obtained  Hispania  Citerior  as  his  pro- 
vince, where  he  carried  on  the  war  with  success ; 
and  was  consul  185,  when  he  defeated  the  Li- 
gurians. 

Flanatlcua  or  Flanonicus  Sinus  (Gulf  of 
Q/utrnaro),  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic  sea  on  the  coast 
of  Liburnia,  named  after  the  people  Flanatea  and 
their  town  Flandna  (Fianona). 

Flavin,  a  surname  given  to  several  towns  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  honour  of  the  Flavian  family. 

Flavla  gem,  celebrated  as  the  house  to  which 
the  emperor  Vespasian  belonged.  During  the  later 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  name  Flavius  de- 
scended from  one  emperor  to  another,  Constantius, 
the  father  of  Constantino  the  Great,  being  tho  first 
in  the  series. 

Flavla  Domitilla    [  Domitilla.] 

Flavins,  Cn.,  the  son  of  a  frcedman.  became 
Secretary  to  App.  Claudius  Caecus,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  connection,  attained  distinguished 
honours  in  the  commonwealth.  He  is  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  Roman  law  for  having  been  the 
first  to  divulge  certain  technicalities  of  procedure, 
which  previously  had  been  kept  secret  as  the  ex- 
clusive patrimony  of  the  pontiffs  and  the  patricians. 
He  was  elected  curule  aedile  B.  c,  303,  in  spite  of 
his  ignominious  birth. 

Flavius  Fimbria.  [Fimbria.] 

Flavius  Josephus.  [Josxphus.] 

Flavius  Vopiscua  [Vonsct'a] 

Flavus,  L.  Caesetlus,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c  44,  was  deposed  from  his  office  by  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  because,  in  concert  with  C.  Epidius  Marul- 
lus,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  tribunate,  he  had 
removed  the  crowns  from  the  statues  of  the  dic- 
tator, and  imprisoned  a  person  who  had  saluted 
Caesar  as  **  king." 

Flavus  or  Flavius,  Subrfus,  tribune  in  the 
Praetorian  guards,  was  the  most  active  agent  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Nero,  a.  d.  66,  which,  from  its 
most  distinguished  member,  was  called  Piso's  con- 
spiracy. 

Flevum,  a  fortress  in  Germany  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amisia  (Ems), 

Flevum,  Flevo.  [Rhbnus.] 

Flora,  the  Roman  goddess  of  flowers  and  spring. 
The  writers,  whose  object  was  to  bring  the  Roman 
religion  into  ciutcmpt,  relate  that  Flora  was  a 


courtesan,  who  had  accumulated  a  large  propmy 
arid  bequeathed  it  to  the  Roman  people,  in  return 
for  which  she  was  honoured  with  the  annual  festi- 
val of  the  Floralia.  But  her  worship  was  esta- 
blished at  Rome  in  the  very  earliest  times,  for  a 
temple  is  said  to  have  been  vowed  to  her  by  king 
Tstios.and  Numa  appointed  a  flamen  to  her.  The 
resemblance  between  the  names  Flora  and  Chloris 
led  the  later  Romans  to  identify  the  two  divinities. 
Her  t<  mple  at  Rome  was  situated  near  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  her  festival  was  celebrated  from  the 
28th  of  April  till  the  1st  of  May,  with  extravagant 
merriment  and  lasciviousness.  (Dirt  of  Jut.  art. 
Floralia.) 

FlorentXa  (Florentlnus).  1.  (Fi'rwwe,  Florrmce\ 
a  town  in  Etruria  on  the  Arnus,  was  a  Roman 
colony,  and  was  probably  founded  by  the  Romans 
during  their  wars  with  the  Ligurians.  In  the  time 
of  Sulla  it  was  a  flourishing  municipium,  but  its 
greatness  as  a  city  dates  from  the  middle  ages.— 2. 
(Fiorenzuola),  a  town  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the 
Aemilia  Via  between  Placentia  and  Parma 

Florentlnus,  a  jurist,  one  of  the  council  of  the 
emperor  Severus  Alexander,  wrote  fpstitutiones  in 
12  books,  which  are  quoted  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

Florian.ua,  M.  Annios,  the  brother,  by  a  dif- 
ferent father,  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  upon  who** 
decease  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome.  a.  d. 
276.  He  was  murdered  by  his  own  troops  at 
Tarsus,  after  a  reign  of  about  2  months,  while  on 
his  march  against  Probus,  who  had  been  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions  in  Syria 

Floras,  Annaeua  L  li,  a  Roman  historian, 
lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a  sum- 
mary of  Roman  history,  divided  into  4  books,  ex- 
tending from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the 
establishment  of  the  empire  under  Augustus,  en- 
titled Return  Romanarum  Libri  I  Pn  or  Epitome  de 
Grstis  Romanorum.  This  compendium  presents 
within  a  very  moderate  compass  a  striking  view  of 
the  leading  events  comprehended  by  the  above 
limits.  It  is  written  in  a  declamatory  style,  and 
the  sentiments  frequently  assume  the  form  of  tumid 
conceits  expressed  in  violent  metaphors.  The  best 
editions  are,  by  Duker,  Lug.  Bat  1 722,  )  744,  re- 
printed Lips.  1832  ;  by  Titse,  Prag.  1819  ;  and 
by  Seebode,  Lips.  1821.  — 2.  A  Roman  poet  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Floras,  Gesslus,  a  native  of  Claxomenae,  suc- 
ceeded Albinus  as  procurator  of  Judaea,  a-  d. 
64 — 65.  His  cruel  and  oppressive  government 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews. 
He  is  sometimes  called  Festus  and  Cestius  Florin. 

Floras,  Julius,  addressed  by  Horace  in  2 
epistles  (i.  3,  ii.  2).  was  attached  to  the  suite  of 
Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  when  the  Utter  was  de- 
spatched by  Augustus  to  place  Tigranes  upon  the 
throne  of  Armenia  He  was  both  a  poet  and  an 
orator. 

Foca  or  Fboeas,  a  Latin  grammarian,  author  of 
a  dull,  foolish  life  of  Virgil  in  hexameter  verse,  of 
which  119  lines  are  preserved.  Printed  in  the 
Ant  hoi.  Lat.  of  Burmann  and  Wcrnsdorf. 

Foeniculaiius  Campus, »'. «.,  the  Fennel  Fields, 
a  plain  covered  with  feunel,  near  Tarraco  in  Spain. 

Font&ius,  M.,  governed  as  propraetor  Nsrbon- 
nese  Gaul,  between  a  c  76 — 73,  and  was  accused 
of  extortion  in  his  province  by  M.  Plae tonus  in  69, 
He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an  oration  {pro  if. 
Fonteio),  part  of  which  is  extant. 

Fonteius  CapUo.  [CAriTa] 
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FonttLi,  a  Roman  divinity,  ton  of  Janus,  had  an 
iliar  on  the  Janicolus,  which  derived  its  name  from 
his  father,  and  on  which  Numa  was  believed  to  be 
buried.  The  name  of  this  divinity  U  connected 
with  font,  a  fountain  ;  and  he  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  flowing  waters.  On  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber the  Romans  celebrated  the  festival  of  the 
fountains  called  Fontinalia,  at  which  the  fountains 
were  adorned  with  garlands. 

Forantum  or  Ferentum  (Forentanu*  :  Fo- 
ntza\  a  town  in  Apulia,  surrounded  by  fertile 
fields  and  in  a  low  situation,  according  to  Horace 
(armm  pingne  htmilit  Fortntiy  Carm.  hi.  4.  16). 
Livy  (ix.  20)  describes  it  as  a  fortified  place,  which 
was  taken  by  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  B.C.  317.  The 
tn  nlern  town  lies  on  a  hill. 

Formiae  (Formianus :  nr.  Afola  di  Gotta,  Ru.), 
a  town  in  Latium,  on  the  Appia  Via,  in  the  inner* 
most  corner  of  the  beautiful  Sinus  Caietanus  {Gulf 
of  Ga'tta).  It  was  a  very  ancient  town,  founded 
by  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrhenians  ;  and  it  appears  to 
hare  been  one  of  the  head -quarters  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian pirates,  whence  later  poets  supposed  the  city 
of  Lam  us,  inhabited  by  the  Laestrygones,  of  which 
Homer  speaks  (Oof.  X.  81),  to  be  the  same  as 
Formiae.  Formiae  became  a  municipium  and  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise  at  an  early  period. 
The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  induced 
many  of  the  Roman  nobles  to  build  villas  at  this 
spot :  of  these  the  best  known  is  the  Formianum 
of  Cicero,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  was 
killed.  The  remains  of  Cicero's  villa  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  the  Villa  Marmtui  near  Castiglione. 
The  hills  of  Formiae  produced  good  wine.  (Hot. 
Carm.  I  20.) 

Fonnlo  (Formionr,  Rusano),  a  small  river,  form- 
ing the  N.  boundary  of  I  stria. 

Fornax,  a  Roman  godded,  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  that  she  might  ripen  the  com,  and  pre- 
vent its  being  burnt  in  baking  in  the  oven 
(forma*).  Her  festival,  the  Fornacalia,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  curio  maximus. 

Fortuna  (Tvx*l\  *he  goddess  of  fortune,  was 
worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Hesiod  de- 
scribes her  as  a  daughter  of  Ocean  us  ;  Pindar  in 
one  place  calls  ber  a  daughter  of  Zeus  the  Liberator, 
and  in  another  place  one  of  the  Moerae  or  Fates.  She 
was  represented  with  different  attributes.  With 
a  rudder,  she  was  conceived  as  the  divinity  guiding 
and  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  world  ;  with  a 
ball,  she  represents  the  varying  unsteadiness  of  for- 
tune ;  with  Plutos  or  the  horn  of  Amalthea,  she 
wa*  the  symbol  of  the  plentiful  gifts  of  fortune. 
She  was  worshipped  in  most  cities  in  Greece.  Her 
statue  at  Smyrna  held  with  one  hand  a  globe  on 
her  bead,  and  in  the  other  carried  the  born  of 
Amalthea.  Fortuna  was  still  more  worshipped 
by  the  Romans  than  by  the  Greeks.  Her  wor- 
ship is  traced  to  the  reigns  of  Ancus  Martius  and 
Servius  Tullius,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  built 
2  temples  to  her,  the  one  in  the  forum  boarium, 
and  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The 
Romans  mention  her  with  a  variety  of  surnames 
and  epithets,  as  pufi'ica,  private,  muliclrris  (said  to 
have  originated  at  the  time  when  Coriolanus  was 
prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  the  women  from  de- 
stroying Rome),  rtyino,  contrrvatrix,  primigenia, 
eiVt»M»&c  Fortuna  Virginensis  was  worshipped 
Vy  newly-married  women,  who  dedicated  their 
maiden  garments  and  girdle  in  her  temple.  For- 
tuna Virilis  was  worshipped  by  women,  who  prayed 
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to  her  that  she  might  preserve  their  charms,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  please  their  husbands.  Her 
surnames,  in  general,  express  either  particular 
kinds  of  good  fortune,  or  the  persons  or  classes  of 
persons  to  whom  she  granted  it.  Her  worship  was 
of  great  importance  also  at  Antium  and  Praeneste, 
where  her  $orte$  or  oracles  were  very  celebrated. 

Fortuna tae  or  -orum  Insula©  (al  r£»  uaxtU 
pwv  rr)<rot,  Le.  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed).  The 
early  Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  placed 
the  Elysian  fields,  into  which  favoured  heroes  passed 
without  dying,  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  near 
the  river  Oceanus.  [Elysium.]  In  poems  later 
than  Homer,  an  island  is  clearly  spoken  of  as  their 
abode  ;  and  though  its  position  was  of  course  in- 
definite, both  the  poets,  and  the  geographers  who 
followed  them,  placed  it  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules. Hence  when,  just  after  the  time  of  the 
Marian  civil  wars,  certain  islands  were  discovered  in 
the  Ocean,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  the  name  of 
Fortunatae  Insulae  was  applied  to  them.  As  to 
the  names  of  the  individual  islands,  and  the  exact 
identification  of  them  by  their  modern  names,  there 
are  difficulties :  but  it  may  be  safely  said,  gene- 
rally, that  the  Fortunatae  Insulae  of  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
and  others,  are  the  Canary  Itlandt,  and  probably 
the  Madeira  group  ;  the  latter  being  perhaps  those 
called  by  Pliny  (after  Juba)  Purpurariae. 

Fortunatianus,  Atillua,  a  Latin  grammarian, 
author  of  a  treatise  (Art)  upon  prosody,  and  the 
metres  of  Horace,  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Putschius. 

Fortuna ti anus,  Curiae  or  Chiriux,  a  Roman 
lawyer,  flourished  about  a.  d.  450.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  compendium  of  technical  rhetoric,  in  3  books, 
under  the  title  Curii  Fortmnatiam  ConsuUi  Art  it 
Rhetorical  Scholicat  Libri  trtt,  which  at  one  period 
was  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  manual.  Printed  in 
the  Rhetor*  Latini  Anti.jui,  of  Pithou,  Paris,  1599. 

Forum,  an  open  space  of  ground,  in  which  the 
people  met  for  the  transaction  of  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness. At  Rome  the  number  of  fora  increased  with 
the  growth  of  the  city.  They  were  level  pieces  of 
ground  of  an  oblong  form,  and  were  surrounded  by 
buildings,  both  private  and  public.  They  were 
divided  into  2  classes  ;  fora  civilia,  in  which  justice 
was  administered  and  public  business  transacted, 
and  fora  venalia,  in  which  provisions  and  other 
things  were  sold,  and  which  were  distinguished  as 
the  Jorum  boariujn,  olttorxum,  stKVtiwt,  pitCtiriuiH, 
i\c.  The  principal  fora  at  Rome  were :  1.  Forum 
Roman  am,  also  called  simply  the  Forum,  and  at 
a  later  time  distinguished  by  the  epithets  vetut  or 
magnum.  It  is  usually  described  as  lying  between 
the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills ;  but  to  sp<*ak 
more  correctly,  it  lay  between  the  Capitoline  and 
the  Velian  ridge,  which  was  a  hill  opposite  the 
Palatine.  It  ran  lengthwise  from  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol  or  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the 
direction  of  the  arch  of  Titus  ;  but  it  did  not 
extend  so  far  as  the  latter,  and  came  to  an  end  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ascent  to  the  Velian 
ridge,  where  was  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina.  Its  shape  was  that  of  an  irregular 
quadrangle,  of  which  the  2  longer  sides  were  not 
parallel,  but  were  much  wider  near  the  Capitol 
than  at  the  other  end.  Its  length  was  630  French 
feet,  and  its  breadth  varied  from  190  to  100  feet, 
an  extent  undoubtedly  small  for  the  greatness  of 
Rome ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  limit* 
of  the  forum  were  Hxed  in  the  early  days  of  Rome 
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and  never  underwent  any  alteration.  The  origin 
of  the  forum  is  ascribed  to  Romulus  and  Tatius, 
who  are  aaid  to  have  filled  up  the  swamp  or  marsh 
which  occupied  its  site,  and  to  have  set  it  apart  as 
a  place  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  for 
holding  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  forum 
in  its  widest  sense  included  the  forum  properly  so 
called,  and  the  Comitium.  The  Comitium  occupied 
the  narrow  or  upper  end  of  the  forum,  and  was 
the  place  where  the  patricians  met  in  their  comitia 
curiata:  the  forum,  in  its  narrower  sense,  was 
originally  only  a  market-place,  and  was  not  used 
for  any  political  purpose.  At  a  later  time  the 
forum  in  its  narrower  sense  was  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  plebeians  in  their  comitia  tri- 
buta,  and  was  separated  from  the  comitium  by 
the  Rostra  or  platform,  from  which  the  orators 
nddreued  the  people.  The  most  important  of 
the  public  buildings  which  surrounded  the  forum 
in  early  times  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  senate,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Tullua  Hostilius.  It  stood  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Comitia.  In  the  time  of  Tarquin  the 
forum  was  surrounded  by  a  range  of  shops,  pro- 
bably of  a  mean  character,  but  they  gradually  un- 
derwent a  change,  and  were  eventually  occupied 
by  bankers  and  money-changers.  The  shops  on 
the  N.  side  underwent  this  change  first,  whence 
they  were  called  Novae  or  Argtntariae  Tabemae  ; 
while  the  shops  on  the  S.  side,  though  they  subse- 
quently experienced  the  same  change,  were  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  VtUrt*  Tabarnae.  As 
Home  grew  in  greatness,  the  forum  was  adorned 
with  statues  of  celebrated  men,  with  temples  and 
basilicae,  and  with  other  public  buildings.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  forum  is  occupied  by  the  Campo 
IWrno^-a.  Forum  Julium  or  Forum  Caesaris, 
was  built  by  Julius  Caesar,  because  the  old  forum 
was  found  too  small  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business.  It  was  close  by  the  old  forum,  behind 
the  church  of  St.  Martina,  Caesar  built  here  a 
munificent  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix.— 3.  Forum 
August!,  built  by  Augustus,  because  the  2  exist- 
ing fora  were  not  found  sufficient  for  the  great  in- 
crease of  business  which  had  taken  place.  It  stood 
liehind  the  Forum  Julium,  and  its  entrance  at  the 
other  end  was  by  an  arch,  now  called  Arco  del* 
Pantani.  Augustus  adorned  it  with  a  temple  of 
Mars  Ultor,  and  with  the  statues  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  republic.  This  forum  was 
used  for  causae  puUioae  and  tortiticmes  judiemm.  — 
4.  Forum  Norvae  or  Forum  Trans  i  tori  una,  was 
a  small  forum  lying  between  the  Temple  of  Peace 
and  the  fora  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  The 
Temple  of  Peace  was  built  by  Vespasian  ;  and  as 
there  were  private  buildings  between  it  and  the 
fora  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  Domitian  resolved  to 
pull  down  those  buildings,  and  thus  form  a  4th 
forum,  which  was  not,  however,  intended  like  the 
other  3  for  the  transaction  of  public  business,  but 
simply  to  serve  as  a  passage  from  the  Temple  of 
Peace  to  the  fora  of  Caesar  and  Augustus :  hence 
its  name  Tmtuitorium.  The  plan  was  carried  into 
execution  by  Nerva,  whence  the  forum  is  also 
called  by  the  name  of  this  emperor.  — 6.  Forum 
Trajani,  built  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  who  em- 
ployed the  architect  Apollodorus  for  the  purpose. 
It  lay  between  the  forum  of  Augustus  and  the 
Campus  Marti  us.  It  was  the  most  splendid  of  all 
the  fora,  and  considerable  remains  of  it  are  still 
octant.    Here  were  the  Basilica  Cfpia  and  Biblio- 
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theca  Ulpia,  the  celebrated  Co/a 
equestrian  statue  and  a  triumphal  arch  of 
and  a  temple  of  Trajan  built  by  Hadrian. 

Forum,  the  name  of  several  towns  in 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  were  originally 
simply  markets  or  places  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  1.  Alien!  (Ferrara  f),  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.— 
2.  Appli  (nr.  &  Donaio,  Ru.),  in  Latium,  on  the  Ap- 
pia  Via,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pomptine  marches.  43 
miles  S.  E.  of  Rome,  founded  by  the  censor  Appius 
Claudius  when  he  made  the  Appia  Via.  Here  the 
Christians  from  Rome  met  the  Apostle  Paul  (Ads, 
xxviii.15).— AmSlIi  or  Amelium  (AfcmtaJto),  in 
F.truria  on  the  Amelia  Via  — 4.  Cassli,  in  F.tru- 
ria  on  the  Cassia  Via,  near  Viterbo.— 5.  Qodli 
(Orta/o),  in  Etruria.  —  6.  Cornelli  (/mofo),  in 
Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  A  em  ilia  Via,  between 
Bononia  and  Faventia,  a  colony  founded  by  Cor- 
nelius Sulla.  —  7.  Flaminli,  in  Umbria  on  the 
Flam  in  ia  Via— 8.  Fulvli,  surnamed  Valentinum 
(  Valenxa),  in  Liguria  on  the  Po,  on  the  road  from 
Dertona  to  Asta.— 9.  Gallorum  {CasUl  Franco),  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  Aemilia  Via  between  Mu~ 
tina  and  Bononia,  memorable  for  the  2  battles  fought 
between  Antonius  and  the  consuls  Pansa  and 
Hirtiua.— 10.  Hadriftai  (  Voorburg\  in  the  island 
of  the  Batavi  in  Gallia  Belgica,  where  several 
Roman  remains  have  been  found.  —  1L  Julli  or 
Julium  (Forojuliensis:  Frtjta),  a  Roman  colony 
founded  by  Julius  Caesar,  B-  c  44,  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  on  the  river  Argenteus  and  on  the  coast, 
600  stadia  N.  E.  of  Massilia.  It  possessed  a  good 
harbour,  and  was  the  usual  station  of  a  part  of  the 
Roman  fleet  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Agricola. 
I  At  Frejus  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct, 
circus,  arch,  Ac.  —  12.  Julli  or  Julium  (FrW),  a 
fortified  town  and  a  Roman  colony  in  the  country 
of  the  Carni,  N.  E.  of  Aquileia  :  in  the  middle  ages 
i  t  became  a  place  of  importance.  —13.  Julium.  See 
iLLITURGia.— 14.  Xitfi  (fWi),  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Boii,  on  the  Aemilia  Via, 
S.W.  of  Ravenna:  here  the  Gothic  king  Atbaulf 
married  Gal  la  Placidia.— 15.  P  o  pllli  (  Forihnpopoii), 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  E.  of  No.  1 4,  and  on  the  same 
road.— 16.  PoplUi  (Z'otfa),  in  Lucania,  E.  of  Paes- 
tum  on  the  Tangerandon  the  Popilia  Via.  On  the 
wall  of  an  inn  at  Polla  was  discovered  an  inscription 
respecting  the  praetor  Popilius. — 17.  Segusiandrum 
(Feurt\  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  Liger.  and 
W.  of  Lugdunum,  a  town  of  the  Segusiani  and  a 
Roman  colony  with  the  surname  Julia  Felix.— 18. 
Sempronli  (Forosemproniensis:  FimomlnnomX  a 
municipium  in  Umbria.  on  the  Flaminia  Via.— 19. 
Vocontli  (  Vidauban  E.  of  Canet),  a  town  of  the 
Salyes  in  Gallia  Narboxensis. 

Foti,  a  people  of  Germany,  the  neighbours  and 
allies  of  the  Cherusci,  in  whose  fate  they  shared. 
[Chsrusci.]  It  is  supposed  that  their  name  is 
retained  in  the  river  Fuse  in  Brunswick. 

Fossa  or  Fossae,  a  canal.  1.  Clodla,  a  canal 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Po  and  Altinum  in  the 
N.  of  Italy;  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name 
upon  iL— 2.  Cluilla  or  Cluiliae,  a  trench  about  5 
miles  from  Rome,  said  to  have  been  tbe  ditch  with 
which  the  Alban  king  Cluilius  protected  his  camp, 
when  he  marched  against  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Tullus  Hostilius.  — 3.  Corbuldnla,  a  canal  in  the 
island  of  the  Batavi,  connecting  the  Maas  and  the 
Rhine,  dug  by  command  of  Corbulo  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  —  4.  Drusianae  or  Drusinae,  a  canal 
which  Drusus  caused  his  soldiers  to  dig  in  B.r,  1 1 
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uniting  th«  Rhine  with  the  Yawl.  It  probably 
commenced  near  Amheira  on  the  Rhine  and  fell 
into  the  Yssel  near  Doesberg.  —  5.  Mariana  or 
Marianae,  a  canal  dng  by  command  of  Marius 
during  hit  war  with  the  Cimbri,  in  order  to  connect 
the  Rhone  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  thai  make 
*n  easier  passage  for  vessels  into  the  Rhone,  because 
Uie  mouths  of  the  river  were  frequently  choked  up 
with  sand.  The  canal  commenced  near  Arelate, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
ourse  of  the  Rhone,  it  is  impossible  now  to  truce 
the  course  of  the  canal.  —  6.  Xerxia.  See  Athos. 

FrancL  i.  e,,  **  the  Free  men,  M  a  confederacy  of 
German  tribes,  formed  on  the  Lower  Rhine  in  the 
place  of  the  ancient  league  of  the  Cherusci,  and 
consisting  of  the  Sigambri,  the  chief  tribe,  the 
O  amavi,  Ampsivarii,  Bructeri,  Chutti,  &c.  They 
are  first  mentioned  about  a.  n.  240.  After  carrying 
on  frequent  wars  with  the  Romans,  they  at  length 
settled  permanently  in  Oaui,  of  which  they  became 
the  rulers  under  their  great  king  Clovis,  a.  d.  496. 

Fregellae  (Fregellanus:  Ceprano),  an  ancient 
and  important  town  of  the  Volsci  on  the  Liris  in 
Latium,  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  colonised 
a  c.  328.  It  took  part  with  the  allies  in  the  Social 
war,  and  was  destroyed  by  Opimius. 

Fregenae,  sometimes  called  Fregellae  (Torre 
A/aa»reie),  a  town  of  Etruria  on  the  coast  between 
Alsium  and  the  Tiber,  on  a  low  swampy  shore, 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  B.  c.  245. 

Frentani,  a  Samnite  people,  inhabiting  a  fertile 
and  well  watered  territory  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  river  Sagrus  on  the  N.  (and  sub- 
sequently almost  as  far  N.  as  from  the  A  tenuis) 
to  the  river  Frento  on  the  S.,  from  the  latter  of 
which  rivers  they  derived  their  name.  They  were 
bounded  by  the  Marrucini  on  the  N.,  by  the  Peligni 
and  by  Samninm  on  the  W.,  and  by  Apulia  on  the 
S.  They  submitted  to  the  Romans  in  a  c.  304, 
and  concluded  a  peace  with  the  republic. 

Frento  (Fortort\  a  river  in  Italy  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  Frentani  and  Apulia,  rises  in 
the  Apennines  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  sea. 

Friniates,  a  people  in  Liguria,  probably  the 
name  as  the  Briniates,  who,  after  being  subdued  by 
the  Romans,  were  transplanted  to  Samnium. 

Frisiabonet,  probably  a  tribe  of  the  Frisii,  in- 
habiting the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine. 

Frisii,  a  people  in  the  N.  W.  of  Germany,  in- 
habited the  coast  from  the  E.  mouth  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Amisia  ( lists),  and  were  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  the  Bructeri,  consequently  in  the  modem  Frie$- 
land,  Groninoen,  &c  Tacitus  divided  them  into 
Majort*  and  Minor**,  the  former  probably  in  the 
E.,  and  the  latter  in  the  W.  of  the  country.  The 
Frisii  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans 
from  the  time  of  the  first  campaign  of  Drusus  till 
a.  it.  28,  when  the  oppressions  of  the  Roman  offi- 
cers drove  them  to  revolt.  In  the  5th  century  we 
find  them  joining  the  Saxons  and  Angli  in  their 
invasion  of  Britain. 

Frontinus,  Sex.  Julius,  was  praetor  a.  d.  70, 
and  in  75  succeeded  Cerealis  as  governor  of  Bri- 
tain, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Silures,  and  maintained  the  Roman 

rower  unbroken  until  superseded  by  Agricola  in 
9.  In  97  Frontinus  was  nominated  curator  aqua- 
rum.  He  died  about  106.  Two  works  undoubt- 
edly by  this  author  are  still  extant : —  1.  Strutc<?e- 
naticon  lAhri  IV ^  a  sort  of  treatise  on  the  art  of 
war,  developed  in  a  collection  of  the  sayings  and 


doings  of  the  most  renowned  leaders  of  antiquity. 
2.  Dt  AouaeduetUttu  Urbis  /fossae  Libri  //.,  which 
forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
architecture.  The  beat  editions  of  the  StraUtjerna- 
tica  are,  by  Oudendorp,  Lug.  Bat.  1779,  and  by 
Schwebel,  Lips.  1772  ;  of  the  De  AqvaeductUua  by 
Polenus,  Patav.  1722. —  In  the  collection  of  the 
A grinunsorea  or  Rei  Agrarioa  Auciores  (ed.  One- 
sius,  Amst  1674  ;  ed.  Lachmann,  Berlin,  1848), 
are  preserved  some  treatises  usually  ascribed  to 
Sex.  Julius  Frontinus.  The  collection  consists  of 
fragments  connected  with  the  art  of  measuring 
land  and  ascertaining  boundaries.  It  was  put 
together  without  skill,  pages  of  different  works 
being  mixed  up  together,  and  the  writings  of  one 
author  being  sometimes  attributed  to  another. 

Fronto,  M.  Cornelius,  was  born  at  Cirta  in 
Numidia,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  came  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  where  he  attained 
great  celebrity  as  a  pleader  and  a  teacher  of  rhetoric. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  future 
emperors,  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  and  was  re- 
warded with  wealth  and  honours.  He  was  raised 
to  the  consulship  in  143.  So  great  was  his  fame 
aa  a  speaker,  that  a  sect  of  rhetoricians  arose  who 
were  denominated  Frontoniami.  Following  the 
example  of  their  founder,  tbey  avoided  the  exag- 
geration of  the  Greek  sophistical  school,  and  be- 
stowed especial  care  on  the  purity  of  their  language 
and  the  simplicity  of  their  style.  Fronto  lived  till 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  The  latest  of  his  epistles 
belongs  to  the  year  1 66.  —  Up  to  a  recent  period  no 
work  of  Fronto  was  known  to  be  in  existence,  with 
the  exception  of  a  corrupt  and  worthless  tract  en- 
titled IM  Difftrtntiit  Vocabulorum,  and  a  few  frag- 
ments preserved  by  the  grammarians.  But  about 
the  year  1814  Angelo  Mai  discovered  on  a  pa- 
limpsest in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  a 
considerable  number  of  letters  which  had  passed 
between  Fronto,  Antoninus  Pius,  M.  Aurelius, 
L.  Verus,  and  various  friends,  together  with  some 
short  essays.  These  were  published  by  Mai  at 
Milan  in  1815, and  in  an  improved  form  by  Niebuhr, 
Buttmann  and  Heindorf,  Berlin,  1816.  Subse- 
quently Mai  discovered  on  a  palimpsest  in  the 
Vatican  library  at  Rome,  upwards  of  100  new 
letters  ;  and  he  published  these  at  Rome  in  1823, 
together  with  those  which  had  been  previously  dis- 
covered. 

Fronto,  Paplrlui,  a  jurist,  who  probably  lived 
about  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  or  rather  earlier. 

Frualno  (Frusinas,  -Atis :  FnwmofM),  a  town  of 
the  Hernici  in  Latium,  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
Oeas,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  colony.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  prodigies,  which  occurred  here 
almost  more  frequently  than  at  any  other  place. 

Fucentis,  Fucentla.    [Alba,  No.  4.] 

Fuclnus  Lacus  (/moo  di  Cdano  or  Capisirano), 
a  large  lake  in  the  centre  of  Italy  and  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Marsi,  about  30  miles  in  circumference, 
into  which  all  the  mountain  streams  of  the  Apen- 
nines flow.  As  the  water  of  this  lake  had  no 
visible  outlet,  and  frequently  inundated  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  emperor  Claudius  constructed 
an  cmissariom  or  artificial  channel  for  carrying  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  river  Liris.  This 
emissarium  is  still  nearly  perfect :  it  is  almost  3 
miles  in  length.  It  appears  that  the  actual  drainage 
was  relinquished  soon  after  the  death  of  Claudius, 
for  it  was  reopened  by  Hadrian. 

Fuflus  Calenua.  [Calbnu*.] 
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Fufldlua,  a  jurist,  who  probably  lived  between 
the  time  of  Vespasian  and  Hadrian. 

Fulgentlua,  Fabltu  Flancladei,  a  Latm  gram- 
marian of  uncertain  date,  probably  not  earlier  than 
the  6th  century  after  Christ,  appears  to  have  been 
of  African  origin.  He  is  the  author  of:  1.  My- 
tAolotparum  Libri  HI.  ad  Catmm  Prcdyierum%  a 
collection  of  the  most  remarkable  tales  connected 
with  the  history  and  exploits  of  gods  and  heroes. 
2.  Brpo$itio Strmonum  Antiquorum cum  Tettimomut 
ad  Chalcidicum  Grammaticum,  a  glossary  of  obso- 
lete words  and  phrases  ;  of  very  little  value.  3. 
Lilxr  de  Exposition*  Virgilianae  Gmtinentiac  ad 
CMlddtcum  Gram matkum,  a  title  which  means,  an 
explanation  of  what  is  contained  in  Virgil,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  esoteric  truths  allegorically  conveyed 
in  the  Virgilian  poems.  — The  best  edition  of  these 
works  is  in  the  Mythograpl*  Latini  of  Muncker, 
Auct  1681,  and  of  Van  Staveren,  Lug.  Bau  1742. 

Fulglnla,  Fulglnlum  (  Fulginas,  -fitis:  F<Aigno\ 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the  Via  Fla- 
rainia,  was  a  municipium. 

Fulvia.  L  The  mistress  of  Q.  Curias,  one  of 
Catiline's  conspirators,  divulged  the  plot  to  Cicero. 
—  2  A  daughter  of  M.  Fulvius  Bombalio  of  Tus- 
eulum,  thrice  married,  1st  to  the  celebrated  P. 
Clodius,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter  Clodia, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Octavianus ;  2ndly  to  C. 
Scribonius  Curio,  and  Srdly  to  M.  Antony,  by 
whom  she  had  2  sons.  She  was  a  bold  and  am- 
bitious woman.  In  the  proscription  of  ac  43  she 
acted  with  the  greatest  arrogance  and  brutality : 
she  gased  with  delight  upon  the  head  of  Cicero, 
the  victim  of  her  husband.  Her  turbulent  and 
ambitious  spirit  excited  a  new  war  in  Italy  in  41. 
Jealous  of  the  power  of  Octavianus,  and  anxious  to 
withdraw  Antony  from  the  E.,  she  induced  L.  An- 
tonius,  the  brother  of  her  husband,  to  take  up  arms 
against  Octavianus.  But  Lucius  was  unable  to 
resist  Octavianus,  and  threw  himself  into  Perusia, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  in  the  following 
year  (40).  Fulvia  fled  to  Greece  and  died  at  Si- 
cyon  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Fulvia  Gens,  plebeian,  but  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  Roman  gentea.  It  originally  came  from 
Tusculum.  The  principal  families  in  the  gens  are 
tho»e  of  CBNTUMAI.ua,  FLAOCU8,  NOBUIOB,  and 
PaITINUS. 

Fundanlu*.  L  C,  father  of  Fundania,  the  wife 
of  M.  Terentius  Varro,  is  one  of  the  speakers  in 
Varro's  dialogue,  EM  Hi  Rustica.  —  2.  H.,  de- 
fended by  Cicero,  a.  c.  65;  but  the  scanty  fragments 
of  Cicero's  speech  do  not  enable  us  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  charge.  —  3.  A  writer  of  comedies 
praised  by  Horace  (Sat,  i.  10.41,  42). 

Fundi  (Fundanus :  Fondi),  an  ancient  town  in 
Latium  on  the  Appia  Via,  at  the  head  of  a  narrow 
bay  of  the  sea  running  a  considerable  way  into  the 
land,  called  the  Laous  Fundanus.  Fundi  was  a 
municipium,  and  was  subsequently  colonised  by 
the  veterans  of  Augustus.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try produced  good  wine.  There  are  still  remains 
at  Fondi  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  town. 

Furculae  Caudlnae.  [Caudium.] 

Furfa  Gens,  an  ancient  patrician  gens,  probably 
came  from  Tusculum.  The  most  celebrated  fa- 
milies of  the  gens  bore  the  names  of  CaMILLUB, 
MsDULtiNi'A,  PACitua,and  Phil  us.  For  others 
of  less  note  see  BiBACULUS,CRA8SirB8,PUBPURKo. 

Furloc.  [Euminidkr] 

Furls*,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  who  had  a 
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sacred  grove  at  Rome.  Her  worship  seems  to  have 
become  extinct  at  an  early  time.  An  annual  fes- 
tival (Furinalia  or  Furinale*  fcriat)  had  been  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  her,  and  a  Qamen  (  fiamen  Fu- 
rinalis)  conducted  her  worship.  She  had  also  a 
temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Satricum. 

C.  Furnlus,  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Cicero, 
was  tribune  of  the  pie bs  B.  c  50;  sided  with  Ca<-sar 
in  the  civil  war ;  and  after  Caesar's  death  was  a 
staunch  adherent  of  Antony.  After  the  battle  of 
Actium,  31,  he  was  reconciled  to  Augustus,  through 
the  mediation  of  his  son,  was  appointed  consul  in 
'29,  and  was  prefect  of  Hither  Spain  in  21. 

Fueoua.  L  ArelUus,  a  rhetorician  at  Rome  in 
the  latter  years  of  Augustus  instructed  in  rhetoric 
the  poet  Ovid.  He  declaimed  more  frequently  in 
Greek  than  in  Latin,  and  his  style  of  declamation 
is  described  by  Seneca,  as  more  brilliant  than 
solid,  antithetical  rather  than  eloquent  His  rival 
in  teaching  and  declaiming  was  Porcius  La  try. 
[  Latro.] — 2.  Ariatluj,  a  friend  of  the  poet  H  orace, 
who  addressed  to  him  an  ode  (Carm.  L  22)  and 
an  epistle  (Ep.  L  10),  and  who  also  introduces  him 
elsewhere  (SaL  I  9.  61;  10.  83).— 3.  CorneBua, 
one  of  the  most  active  adherents  of  Vespasian  in 
his  contest  for  the  empire,  a.  o.  69.  In  the  reign 
of  Domitian  he  was  sent  against  the  Dacians,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated.  Martial  wrote  an  epitaph 
on  Fuscus  (Ep.  vi  76),  in  which  he  refers  to  the 


O. 

Gibu  (rdeVu).  L  (Darabgk*rd1\  a  fortress 
and  royal  residence  in  the  interior  of  Penis,  S.  E. 
of  Pasargadae,  near  the  borders  of  Cannania.— 
2.  Or  Gabaza,  or  Cazaba,  a  fortress  in  Sogduuu. 
on  the  confines  of  the  Massage tae. 

G&bala  {Vi€aXa\  a  sea-port  town  of  Syria 
Seleucis,  8.  of  Laodicea  ;  whence  good  s  to  rax  was 
obtained. 

Gab&li,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  whose 
country  possessed  sflver  mines  and  good  pasturage. 
Their  chief  town  was  Anderitum  (Antrrtenm). 

Gabliaa  or  •toe  (ro4W4,  Ta&inrbX  a  fertile 
district  in  the  Persian  province  of  Susiana,  W.  of 
M.  Zagros. 

Gabli  (Gablnos :  nr.  Castioliom  Ru.),  a  town 
in  Latium,  on  the  Lacus  Gabinus  {Logo  di  Gem), 
between  Rome  and  Praeneste,  was  in  early  times 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Latin  cities ;  a  colony 
from  Alba  Longa ;  and  the  place,  according  to 
tradition,  where  Romulus  was  brought  up.  It  was 
taken  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  by  stratagem,  and 
it  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Augustus  {(}aki$  d*- 
ntrtior  vicus.  Hot.  Ep,  i.  11.  7).  The  ductus  Ga~ 
bmw,  a  peculiar  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  at  Rome, 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  this  town.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gabii  are  the  immense  stone 
quarries,  from  which  a  part  of  Rome  was  built. 

A.  Gablnlus,  dissipated  his  fortune  in  youth 
by  his  profligate  mode  of  life.  He  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  B.  c  66,  when  he  proposed  and  earned  a 
law  conferring  upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the 
war  against  the  pirates.  He  was  praetor  in  61, 
and  consul  in  58  with  L.  Piso,  Both  consuls  sup- 
ported Clodius  in  his  measures  against  Cicero, 
which  resulted  in  the  banishment  of  the  orator. 
In  57  Gabinius  went  to  Syria  as  proconsul.  Hia 
first  attention  was  directed  to  the  affairs  of  Judea. 
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He  restored  Hyrcanua  to  the  high  priesthood,  of 
which  he  had  been  dispossessed  by  Alexander,  the 
■on  of  Aristobulus.  He  next  marched  into  Egypt, 
and  restored  Ptolemy  Anletei  to  the  throne.  The 
restoration  of  Ptolemy  had  been  forbidden  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  Sibylline  books  ; 
bat  Gabinius  had  been  promised  by  the  king  a 
sum  of  10,000  talents  for  this  service,  and  accord- 
ingly set  at  nought  both  the  senate  and  the  Sibyl. 
His  government  of  the  province  was  marked  in 
other  respects  by  the  most  shameful  venality  and 
oppression.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  54.  He  was 
accused  of  majstas  or  high  treason,  on  account  of 
his  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  in  defiance  of 
the  Sibyl,  and  the  authority  of  the  senate.  He 
was  acquitted  on  this  charge ;  but  he  was  forthwith 
accused  of  rtpehmdat,  for  the  illegal  receipt  of 
10,000  talents  from  Ptolemy.  He  was  defended 
by  Cicero,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  Pompey, 
much  against  his  will,  to  undertake  the  defence. 
Gabinius,  however,  was  condemned  on  this  charge 
and  went  into  exile.  He  was  recalled  from  exile 
by  Caesar  in  49,  and  in  the  following  year  (48) 
was  sent  into  Illyricum  by  Caesar  with  some  newly 
levied  troops,  in  order  to  reinforce  Q.  Comificius. 
He  died  in  Illyricum  about  the  end  of  48,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year. 

G&dira  ( rd&apa :  ra5apriy6t:  Um-K«i»)%  a  large 
fortified  dry  of  Palestine,  one  of  the  10  which 
f>rmed  the  Decapolis  in  Peraea,  stood  a  little  S. 
of  the  Hieromax  ( Yarmuk),  an  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Jordan.  The  surrounding  district,  S.  E.  of 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  was  called  Gadiris,  and  was 
rery  fertile.  Gadara  was  probably  favoured  by 
the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  aa  it  is  sometimes  called 
Antiochia  and  Seleucia  ;  it  was  restored  by  Pom- 
pey :  Augustus  presented  it  to  king  Herod,  after 
whose  death  it  was  assigned  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  It  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishopric  There  were  celebrated  baths  in  its 
neighbourhood,  at  Amatha. 

Gades  (fa  Td&tipa :  Valttiptdi  Gadi  tanas :  Cb> 
«tu),  a  very  ancient  town  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
W.  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  one  of  the  chief  scats  of  their 
commerce  in  the  W.  of  Europe,  was  situated  on  a 
•mall  island  of  the  same  name  (/.  d«  Uom\  se- 
para  ted  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel, 
which  m  its  narrowest  part  was  only  the  breadth 
of  a  stadium,  and  over  which  a  bridge  was  built 
Herodotus  says  (iv.  8)  that  the  island  of  Erythfa 
was  close  to  Gadeira ;  whence  most  later  writers 
supposed  the  island  of  Gades  to  be  th<?  same  as  the 
mythical  island  of  Erythia,  from  which  Hercules 
carried  off  the  oxen  of  Geryon.  A  new  town  was 
built  by  Cornelius  Balbus,  a  native  of  Gades,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  old  and  new  towns  together 
was  only  20  stadia.  There  were,  however,  several 
inhabitants  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  island, 
as  well  as  on  a  smaller  island  (S.  Stbastian  or  Tro- 
cadero)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
larger  one.  After  the  1st  Punic  War  Gades  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  in  the 
2nd  Punic  war  it  surrendered  of  its  own  accord  to 
the  Romans.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  Roman 
franchise  from  Julius  Caesar.  It  became  a  muni- 
cipium,  and  was  called  Augusta  urla  Julia  Gadi- 
tana.  — Gades  was  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
tiroes  an  important  commercial  town.  Its  inha- 
bitants were  jrcalthy^luxuriou*,  and  ^  licentious  ; 
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Rome.  (Juv.  xi.  162.)  Gades  possessed  cele- 
brated temples  of  Cronus  and  Hercules.  Its  drink- 
ing water  was  as  bad  in  antiquity  as  it  is  in  the 
present  day. — Gades  gave  its  name  to  the  Fretum 
Gaditanum,  the  straits  at  the  entrance  of  the  Me- 
diterranean between  Europe  and  Africa  (Straits  <>/ 
Gibraltar). 

Gaea  or  G«  (Ta7a  or  rtf),  the  personification 
of  the  earth.  Homer  describes  her  as  a  divine 
being,  to  whom  black  sheep  were  sacrificed,  and 
who  was  invoked  by  persons  taking  oaths  ;  and  ho 
calls  her  the  mother  of  Erechtheus  and  Tithyua. 
In  Hesiod  she  is  the  first  being  that  sprang  from 
Chaos,  and  gave  birth  to  Uranus  and  Pontus.  By 
Uranus  she  became  the  mother  of  Oceanus,  Coeus, 
Crius,  Hyperion,  Iapetus,  Thia,  Rbeia,  Themis, 
Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  Thetys,  Cronos,  the  Cyclopes, 
Brontes,  Steropes,  Arges,  Cottus,  Briareut,  and 
Gyges,  These  children  were  hated  by  their  father, 
and  Ge  therefore  concealed  them  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth ;  but  she  made  a  large  iron  sickle,  gave  it 
to  ber  sons,  and  requested  them  to  take  vengeance 
upon  their  father.  Cronos  undertook  the  task,  and 
mutilated  Uranus.  The  drops  of  blood,  which  fell 
from  him  upon  the  earth  (Ge),  became  the  seeds 
of  the  Erinnyes,  the  Gigantes,  and  the  Melian 
nymphs.  Subsequently  Ge  became,  by  Pontus, 
the  mother  of  Nereus,  Thaumas,  Phorcys,  Ceto,  and 
Eurybia.  Ge  belonged  to  the  gods  of  the  nether 
world  (&*ol  x^rtot\  »nd  hence  she  is  frequently 
mentioned  where  they  are  invoked.  The  surnames 
and  epithets  given  to  her  have  more  or  less  refer- 
ence to  her  charac  teras  the  all-producing  and  all-nou- 
rishing mother  (water  omniparens  et  alma).  Her 
worship  nppears  to  have  been  universal  among  the 
Greeks,  and  she  had  temples  or  altars  in  almost 
all  the  cities  of  Greece.  At  Rome  the  earth  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  TelluJ  (which  is 
only  a  variation  of  7'erro).  She  was  regarded  by 
the  Romans  also  as  one  of  the  gods  of  the  nether 
world  (/a/iri),  and  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Die  and  the  Manes.  A  temple  was  built  to 
her  by  the  consul  P.  Serapronius  Sophus,  in  &  & 
304.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  15th  of 
April,  and  was  called  Fordicidia  or  Hordicidia. 
The  sacrifice,  consisting  of  cows,  was  offered  up  in 
the  Capitol  in  the  presence  of  the  Vestals. 

Gaeson,  Gaesus,  or  Gestos  {Tal9mr\  a  river 
of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Maeander  near  the  promontory  of  Mycale, 

GaettQIa  (TcutowA/o),  the  interior  of  N.  Africa, 
S.  of  Mauretania,  Numidia,  and  the  region  border- 
ing on  the  Syrtes,  reaching  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  W.,  and  of  very  indefinite  extent  towards 
the  E.  and  S.  The  people  included  under  th* 
name  Gaetuli  (TatrovKoi),  in  iu  widest  sense, 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  between  the 
countries  just  mentioned  and  the  Great  Desert, 
and  also  in  the  Oases  of  the  latter,  and  nearly  as 
far  S.  as  the  river  Niger.  They  were  a  great 
nomad  race,  including  several  tribes,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  the  Autololes  and  Pharusii  on  the  W. 
coast,  the  Darae,  or  Gaetuli-Darae,  in  the  steppes 
of  the  Great  Atlas,  and  the  Melanogaetuli,  a  black 
race  resulting  from  the  intermixture  of  the  Gaetuli 
with  their  S.  neighbours,  the  Nigritae,  The  pure 
Gaetulians  were  not  an  Aethiopic  (i.  a>  uegro), 
but  a  Libyan  race,  and  were  most  probably  of 
Asiatic  origin.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  ancestors  of  the  Herbert. 

Gaina*.  [Arcadhs.] 
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Gains  or  Calna,  a  celebrated  Roman  jurist, 
wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius.  Hi* 
works  were  very  numerous,  and  great  use  was 
made  of  them  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digest. 
One  of  hit  most  celebrated  worka  waa  an  elemen- 
tary treatise  on  Roman  law,  entitled  Inditutwnes, 
in  4  books.  This  work  waa  for  a  long  time  the 
ordinary  text  book  used  by  those  who  were  com- 
mencing the  study  of  the  Roman  law  ;  but  it  went 
out  of  use  after  the  compilation  of  the  Institutiones 
of  Justinian,  and  was  finally  lost.  This  long  lost 
work  was  discovered  by  Niebuhr  in  1816  in  the 
library  of  the  Chapter  at  Verona.  The  MS.  con- 
taining Gains  was  a  palimpsest  one.  The  original 
writing  of  Gaius  had  on  some  pages  been  washed 
out,  and  on  others  scratched  out,  and  the  whole  was 
re- written  with  the  Letters  of  St.  Jerome.  The  task 
of  deciphering  the  original  MS.  was  a  very  difficult 
one,  and  some  parts  were  completely  destroyed.  It 
was  first  published  by  Gbechen  in  1821 :  a  second 
edition  appeared  in  1824,  and  a  third  in  1842. 

Oagae  (r&yat\,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
E.  of  Myra,  whence  was  obtained  the  mineral 
called  Gagates  lapis,  that  is,  je*,  or,  as  it  is  still 
called  in  German,  paitat. 

Galantbia.  [Galinthias.] 

Galatea  {YaXirua\  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.    For  details,  see  Acia, 

Galatia  (roAaWa :  roXdrrjf :  in  the  E.  part  of 
Anadoli  and  the  W.  part  of  HumUi\  a  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  composed  of  parts  of  Phrygia  and 
Cappadocia,  and  bounded  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  S.  E. 
by  those  countries,  and  on  the  N.  En  Nn  and 
N.  W.  by  Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia, 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  who  weie 
Gauls  that  had  invaded  and  settled  in  Asia  Minor 
at  various  periods  during  the  3d  century  B.  c. 
First,  a  portion  of  the  army  which  Brennus  led 
aeninst  Greece,  separated  from  the  main  body,  and 
marched  into  Thrace,  and,  having  pressed  forward 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  some  of  them 
crossed  the  Hellespont  on  their  own  account,  while 
others,  who  had  reached  Byzantium,  were  invited 
to  pass  the  Bosporus  by  Nicomedes  I.,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  required  their  aid  against  his  bro- 
ther Zipoetus  (b.  c  279).  They  speedily  overran 
all  Asia  Minor  within  the  Taurus,  and  exacted 
tribute  from  its  various  princes,  and  served  as 
mercenaries  not  only  in  the  armies  of  these  princes, 
but  also  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt ;  and. 
according  to  one  account,  a  body  of  them  found 
their  way  to  Babylon.  During  their  ascendancy, 
other  bodies  of  Gauls  followed  them  into  Asia. 
Their  progress  wns  nt  length  checked  by  the  arms 
of  the  kings  of  Pergamua:  Eumenes  fought  against 
tbem  with  various  fortune  ;  but  Attalus  I.  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  them  (a.  c.  230),  and  com- 
pelled tbem  to  settle  down  within  the  limits  of  the 
country  thenceforth  called  Galatia,  and  also,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mixture  of  Greeks  with  the  Celtic 
inhabitants,  which  speedily  took  place,  Graeco- 
( iaiatia  and  Gallograecia.  The  people  of  Galatia 
adopted  to  a  great  extent  Greek  habits  and  man- 
ners and  religious  observances,  but  preserved  their 
own  language,  which  is  spoken  of  as  resembling 
that  of  the  TrevirL  They  retained  also  their  poli- 
tical divisions  and  forms  of  government  They 
consisted  of  3  great  tribes,  the  Tolistobogi,  the 
Trocmi,  and  the  Tcctosnges,  each  subdivided  into 
4  parts,  called  by  the  Greeks  rrrpapxUu.  At  the 
head  of  each  of  these  12  Tetrarchies  was  a  chief, 
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or  Tetrarch,  who  appointed  the  chief 
(SiKturrffs),  and  the  commander  of  the"  army 
(ffT/xtro^uAof),  and  2  lieutenant-generals  (inre- 
ot paroipuKauttt).  The  12  tetrarch s  together  had 
the  general  government  of  the  country,  but  theii 
power  was  checked  by  an  assistant  senate  of  300, 
who  met  in  a  place  called  Drynaemetum  (or,  pro- 
bably, Dryaenetum,  ».  e.  the  oak-ffmre),  and  bad 
jurisdiction  in  all  capital  cases.  This  form  of 
government  had  a  natural  tendency  to  monarchy, 
according  as  either  of  the  12  tetrarchs  became 
more  powerful  than  the  rest,  especially  under  the 
protection  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  Galatia  became 
virtually  subject  as  the  result  of  the  campaign 
which  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius  undertook  against 
the  Gauls,  to  punish  them  for  the  assistance  they 
had  given  to  Antiochus  the  Great  (a.  c  189). 
At  length  one  of  the  tetrarchs,  Dxiotarus,  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  to  the  Romans  in  the 
Mithridatic  War,  by  the  title  of  king,  together 
with  a  grant  of  Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor  ;  and 
after  the  death  of  his  successor  Amyntaa,  Galatia 
was  made  by  Augustus  a  Roman  province  (a.  c 
25).  It  was  soon  after  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  Paphlagonia.  Under  Constantine  it  was  re- 
stricted to  its  old  limits,  and  under  Valens  it  was 
divided  into  2  provinces,  Galatia  Prima  and  Ga- 
latia Secunda.  The  country  was  beautiful  and 
fertile,  being  watered  by  the  rivers  Halys  and 
Sangarius.  Its  only  important  cities  were,  in  the 
S.W.  PxasiNUa,  the  capital  of  the  Tolistobogi ;  in 
the  centre  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  the  Tectosages ; 
and  in  the  N.  E,  Tavium,  the  capital  of  the 
Trocmi  —  From  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the 
Galatians,  we  learn  not  only  that  many  Christian 
churches  had  been  formed  in  Galatia  during  the 
apostolic  age,  but  also  that  those  churches  con- 
sisted, in  great  part,  of  Jewish  converts. 

Galaxlus  (roAd^iot ),  a  small  river  in  Boeotia, 
on  which  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo  Galaxios:  it 
derived  its  name  from  its  milky  colour,  which  was 
owing  to  the  chalky  nature  of  the  soil  through 
which  it  flowed. 

Galba,  8ulplclus,  patricians.  1.  P.,  consul  B.  c. 
211,  received  Macedonia  as  his  province,  where  he 
remained  as  proconsul  till  204,  and  carried  on  the 
war  against  Philip.  In  200,  he  was  consul  a  se- 
cond time,  and  again  obtained  Macedonia  as  his 
province;  but  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  any- 
thing of  importance  against  Philip,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  in  the  following  year  by 
Villius  Tappulus.    He  was  one  of  the  10  commis- 


sioners sent  to  Greece  in  196,  after  the  defeat  of 
Philip  by  Flamininus,  and  was  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  Antiochus  in  193.  —  2.  Sex.,  was 
praetor  151,  and  received  Spain  as  his  province. 
His  name  is  infamous  on  account  of  his  treacherous 
and  atrocious  murder  of  the  Lnsitanians,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  who  bad  surrendered  to  him 
on  the  promise  of  receiving  grants  of  land.  Viria- 
thus  was  one  of  the  few  Lnsitanians,  who  escaped 
from  the  bloody  scene.  [ V tax ath  us.  ]  On  his 
return  to  Rome  in  149,  he  was  brought  to  trial  on 
account  of  his  horrible  massacre  of  the  Lusitanians. 
His  conduct  was  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms 
by  Cato.  who  was  then  85  years  old,  but  he  was 
nevertheless  acquitted.  He  was  consul  144.  Ci- 
cero praises  his  oratory  in  the  highest  terms.— 
3.  Ser.,  great-grandfather  of  the  emperor  Galba, 
served  under  Caesar  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  waa 
in  54.   After  Caesar's  death  he 
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wnintt  Antony  in  the  war  of  Mutina,— 4.  0., 
father  of  the  emperor  Galba.  was  consul  in  a.  d.  22. 

Galba,  8cr.  Sulplclus,  Roman  emperor,  from 
June  a.  d.  68  to  January,  a.  d.  69.  He  was  born 
near  Terracina,  on  the  24  th  of  December,  B.  c  3. 
Both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  an-  said  to  have  told 
him,  that  one  day  he  would  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  world,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  he 
was  a  young  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talents. 
Prom  his  parents  he  inherited  great  wealth.  He 
was  invested  with  the  curnle  offices  before  attain- 
ing the  legitimate  age.  He  was  praetor  a.  d.  20, 
and  consul  33.  After  his  consulship  he  bad  the 
government  of  Gaul,  39,  where  he  carried  on  a 
successful  war  against  the  Germans,  and  restored 
discipline  among  the  troops.  On  the  death  of 
Caligula  many  of  his  friends  urged  him  to  seize 
the  empire,  but  he  preferred  living  in  a  private 
station.  Claudius  entrusted  him,  in  45,  with  the 
administration  of  Africa,  which  he  governed  with 
wisdom  and  integrity.  In  the  reign  of  Nero  he  lived 
for  several  years  in  retirement,  through  fear  of  be- 
coming the  victim  of  the  tyrant's  suspicion ;  bnt  in  6 1 , 
Nero  gave  him  the  government  of  Hi  span  ia  Tarra- 
couentis,  where  he  remained  for  8  years.  In  68  Vin- 
dex  rebelled  in  Gaul.  About  the  same  timeGalba  was 
informed  that  Nero  had  sent  secret  orders  for  his  as- 
sassination. He  therefore  resolved  at  once  to  follow 
the  example  of  Vindex;  but  he  did  not  assume  the 
imperial  title,  and  professed  to  act  only  as  the  legate 
of  the  Roman  senate  and  people.  Shortly  after- 
wards Nero  was  murdered ;  and  Galba  thereupon 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was  acknowledged 
m  emperor.  But  his  severity  and  avarice  soon 
made  him  unpopular  with  his  new  subjects,  and 
especially  with  the  soldiers.  His  powers  had  also 
become  enfeebled  by  age,  and  he  was  completely 
under  the  sway  of  favourites,  who  perpetrated 
many  enormities  in  his  name.  Perceiving  the 
weakness  of  his  government,  he  adopted  Pi  so  Li- 
cinianus,  a  noble  young  Roman,  as  his  successor. 
But  this  only  hastened  his  ruin.  Otho,  who  had 
hoped  to  be  adopted  by  Galba,  formed  a  conspiracy 
among  the  soldiers,  who  rose  in  rebellion  6  days 
after  the  adoption  of  Piso.  Galba  was  murdered, 
and  Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

Galenus,  Claudius,  commonly  called  Galen,  a 
very  celebrated  physician,  whose  works  have  had  a 
longer  and  more  extensive  influence  on  the  different 
branches  of  medical  science  than  those  of  any  other 
individual  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  He 
was  born  at  Pergamum  in  a.  d.  130.  His  father 
Nicon,  who  was  an  architect  and  geometrician, 
carefully  superintended  his  education.  In  his  17th 
rear  (144),  his  father,  who  had  hitherto  destined 
him  to  be  a  philosopher,  altered  his  intentions,  and, 
in  consequence  of  a  dream,  chose  for  him  the  pro- 
fession of  Medicine.  He  at  first  studied  medicine 
in  his  native  city.  In  his  20th  year  (149),  he  lost 
his  father,  and  about  the  same  time  he  went  to 
Smyrna  for  the  purpose  of  studying  under  Pelops 
the  physician,  and  Albinus  the  Platonic  philosopher. 
He  afterwards  studied  at  Corinth  and  Alexandria. 
He  returned  to  Pergamum  in  his  29th  year  (158), 
and  was  immediately  appointed  physician  to  the 
school  of  gladiators,  an  office  which  he  filled  with 
great  reputation  and  success.  In  164  he  quitted 
his  native  country  on  account  of  some  popular  coin- 
motion*,  and  went  to  Rome  for  the  first  time.  Here 
he  stayed  about  4  years,  and  gained  great  reputa- 
tion from  his  skill  ui  anatomy  and  medicine.  He 


returned  to  Pergamum  in  168,  bat  had  scarcely 
settled  there,  when  he  received  a  summons  from 
the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus  to  attend 
them  at  Aquileia  in  Venetia.  From  Aquilria  Galen 
followed  M.  Aurelius  to  Rome  in  170.  When  the 
emperor  again  set  out,  to  conduct  the  war  on  the 
Danube,  Galen  with  difficulty  obtained  permission 
to  be  left  behind  at  Rome,  alleging  that  such  was 
the  will  of  Aesculapius.  Before  leaving  the  city  the 
emperor  committed  to  the  medical  care  of  Galen  his 
son  Commodus,  who  was  then  9  years  of  age. 
Galen  stayed  at  Rome  some  years,  during  which 
time  he  employed  himself  in  lecturing,  writing,  and 
practising,  with  great  success.  He  subsequently 
returned  to  Pergamum,  but  whether  he  again  visited 
Rome  is  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the 
year  200,  at  the  age  of  70,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severn*;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  lived 
some  years  longer.  Galen  wrote  a  great  number  of 
works  on  medical  and  philosophical  subjects. 
The  works  still  extant  under  the  name  of  Galen 
consist  of  83  treatises  acknowledged  to  be  genuine; 

19  whose  genuineness  has  been  doubted  ;  45  un- 
doubtedly spurious ;  19  fragments  ;  and  15  com- 
mentaries on  different  works  of  Hippocrates.  Galen 
attached  himself  exclusively  to  none  of  the  medical 
sects  into  which  the  profession  was  divided,  but 
chose  from  the  tenets  of  each  what  he  believed  to 
be  good  and  true,  and  called  those  persons  slaves 
who  designated  themselves  as  followers  of  Hippo- 
crates, Praxagoraa,  or  any  other  man.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  Kilhn,  Lips.  1821— 1 833, 

20  vols.  8vo. 

Galepsus  (roAn^er ;  ToA^tot),  a  town  in  Ma- 
cedonia, on  the  Toronaic  gulf. 

Gal&rlus  Maximianua.  [Maximmnus.] 

G&leriuB  Trachalua.  [TaacHAi.ua.] 

Gales  us  (Gale$o),  a  river  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
flows  into  the  gulf  of  Tsrentum,  through  the  mea- 
dows where  the  sheep  fed  whose  wool  was  so  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  {dale*  ptMUU  ovtlmt  Gvlaesi 
jiumeHj  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  6.  10.) 

Galeus  (rdAsoi),  that  is,  w  the  lizard,"  sou  of 
Apollo  and  Themisto,  the  daughter  of  the  Hyper- 
borean king  Zahius.  In  pursuance  of  an  oracle  of 
the  Dodonean  Zens,  Galeus  emigrated  to  Sicily, 
where  he  built  a  sanctuary  to  bis  father  Apollo. 
The  Galedtae,  a  family  of  Sicilian  soothsayers,  de- 
rived their  origin  from  him.  The  principal  seat  of 
the  Galeotae  was  the  town  of  Hybla,  which  was 
hence  called  Galeotis  or  GaleatJ*. 

Galilaea  (raAiAoia),  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
was  the  N.-most  of  the  3  divisions  of  Palestine 
W.  of  the  Jordan.  It  lay  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  E.  and  W.,  and  tie 
mountains  of  Hermon  and  Cannel  on  the  N.  and  S. 
It  was  divided  into  Upper  or  N.  Galilee,  and 
Lower  or  8.  Galilee.  It  was  very  fertile  and 
densely  peopled  ;  but  its  inhabitants  were  a  mixed 
race  of  Jews,  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and 
others,  and  were  therefore  despised  by  the  Jews  of 
Judaea.  [Palab*tina.] 

Galinthlas  or  Gal  an  this  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  306), 
daughter  of  Proetua  of  Thebes  and  a  friend  of 
Alcmene.  When  Alcmene  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  birth  to  Hercules,  and  the  Moerae  and 
Ilithyiae,  at  the  request  of  Hera,  were  endeavouring 
to  delay  the  birth,  Galinthias  suddenly  rushed  in 
with  the  false  report  that  Alcmene  had  given  birth 
to  a  son.  The  hostile  goddesses  were  so  surprised 
at  this  information  that  they  dropped  their  anna. 
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Ttiui  the  charm  was  broken,  and  A  1cm  en  ft  was 
enabled  to  give  birth  to  Hercules,  The  deluded 
goddesses  avenged  the  deception  practised  upon 
them  by  metamorphosing  Galinthias  into  a  weasel 
or  cat  (yaArj).  Hecate,  however,  took  pity  upon 
her,  and  made  her  her  attendant,  and  Hercules 
afterwards  erected  a  sanctuary  to  her.  At  Thebes 
it  was  customary  at  the  festival  of  Hercules  first  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  Galinthias. 

Galls.  1.  Wife  of  Constantius,  son  of  the  emperor 
Const&utius  Chlorus.  She  was  the  mother  of  Gallus 
Caesar.  [Gallus.]— 2.  Daughter  of  the  emperor 
Valentinian  L,  and  2nd  wife  of  Tbeodosius  the 
Great— 3.  Gall  a  Placidia  or  simply  Plactoia, 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great  by  No.  2.  She  fell 
into  the  bands  of  Alaric,  when  he  took  Rome,  a.  d. 
410;  and  Ataolphus,  the  Gothic  king,  married  her  in 
414.  After  the  death  of  Ataulphus,  she  was  restored 
to  Honorius ;  and  in 4 1 7  she  was  married  to  Constan- 
tius, to  whom  she  bore  the  emperor  Valentin ian  III. 
During  the  minority  of  the  latter  she  governed  the 
Western  empire.    She  died  about  460. 

Gailaecla,  the  country  of  the  Gallaed  (KoA- 
AaTjtof),  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  between  the  Astures 
and  the  Durius,  was  in  earlier  times  included  in 
Lusitauia.  Gallaecia  was  sometimes  used  in  a 
wider  sense  to  include  the  country  of  the  Astures 
and  the  Cantabri.  It  produced  tin,  gold,  and  a 
precious  stone  called  gemma  Gullaiea.  Its  inha- 
bitants were  some  of  the  most  uncivilised  in  Spain. 
They  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  D. 
Brutus,  consul  B.  c.  1 38,  who  obtained  in  conse- 
quence the  surname  of  Gallaecus. 

Gallia  (if  KcArtKf),  TaXarla),  was  used  before 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  indicate  all  the  land 
inhabited  by  the  Galli  or  Celtae,  and  consequently 
included  not  only  the  later  Gaul  and  the  N.  of 
Italy,  but  a  part  of  Spain,  the  greater  part  of  Ger- 
many, the  British  isles,  and  other  countries.  The 
early  history  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  their  various 
settlements  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  are  related 
under  Celtae.— 1.  Gallia,  also  called  Gallia 
Transalpina  or  Gallia  Ulterior,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or  the  N.  of  Italy.  Gallia 
Braccata  and  Gallia  Comftta  are  also  used  in 
contradistinction  to  Gallia  Togata  or  the  N.  of 
Italy,  but  these  names  are  not  identical  with  the 
whole  of  Gallia  Transalpina.  Gallia  Hraccata  was 
the  part  of  the  country  first  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
the  later  Provincia,  and  was  so  called,  because  the 
inhabitants  wore  braceae  or  trowsers.  Gallia  Co- 
nuxta  was  the  remainder  of  the  country,  excluding 
Gallia  Braccata,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  in- 
habitants wearing  their  hair  long.  The  Romans 
were  acquainted  with  only  a  small  portion  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  till  the  time  of  Caesar.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Varus 
and  the  Alps,  which  separated  it  from  Italy,  and 
by  the  river  H  hi  tie,  which  separated  it  from  Ger- 
many ;  on  the  N.  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
English  Channel ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ; 
thus  including  not  only  the  whole  of  France  and 
Belgium,  but  a  part  of  Ho!  land,  a  great  part  of  Swit- 
terbtiid,  and  all  the  provinces  of  Germany  W.  of 
the  Rhine.  The  greater  part  of  this  country  is  a 
plain,  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers.  The 
principal  mountains  were  Mons  Cbbbnna  or  Ge- 
henna in  the  S.;  the  lofty  range  of  Mons  Jura  in 
the  E,  separating  the  Sequani  and  the  Hwlvetii  ; 
and  Mons  Vusaous  or  VOGBtus,  a  continuation 
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of  the  Jura.  The  chief  forest  was  the  8Bt*  A  a* 
oux nma,  extending  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Tre- 
viri  as  far  as  the  Scheldt  The  principal  rivers 
were,  in  the  E.  and  N.,  the  R  hum  us  (Rk»m\ 
with  its  tributaries  the  Mosa  {Moot)  and  Mo- 
s ella  (Moselle)  ;  the  Skqoana  (Setm\  with  ru 
tributary  the  Matron  a  :  in  the  centre  the  Lu>s> 
ris  (Loire)  ;  in  the  W.  the  Garumna  (Garonne) ; 
and  in  the  S.  the  Rhodanus  (Rhone).  The 
country  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  ancient 
times,  and  possessed  a  numerous  and  warlike  po- 
pulation. — The  Greeks,  at  a  very  early  period,  be* 
came  acquainted  with  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul,  where 
they  founded,  in  B.  c.  600,  the  important  town  of 
Maksilia,  which  in  its  turn  founded  several  co- 
lonies, and  exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  the 
neighbouring  districts.  The  Romans  did  not  attempt 
to  make  any  conquests  in  Transalpine  Gaul  till 
they  had  finally  conquered  not  only  Africa,  but 
Greece  and  a  great  part  of  Western  Asia.  Ioac. 
125  the  Consul  M.  Fulrius  Flaccus  commenced  the 
subjugation  of  the  Salluvii  in  the  S.  of  Gaul.  In 
the  next  3  years  (124—122)  the  Salluvii  were 
completely  subdued  by  Sextius  Calvinus.  and  the 
colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix)  was  founded  in 
their  country.  In  121  the  Allobroges  were  de- 
feated by  the  proconsul  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Allobroges 
and  Arvenii,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Isara  and  the 
Rhone.  The  S.  of  Gaul  was  now  made  a  Roman 
province  ;  and  in  1 18  was  founded  the  colony  of 
Narbo  Marti  us  (Xarboune),  which  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  province.  In  Caesar's  Commentaries 
the  Roman  province  is  called  simply  Provincia,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  the  country  :  hence 
comes  the  modem  name  of  Provemoe.  The  rest  of  the 
country  was  subdued  by  Caesar  after  a  stru^le  of 
several  years  (58 — 50).  At  this  time  Gaul  was  di- 
vided into  3  parts,  Aquitania*,  CWtwo,  and  Be/pica, 
according  to  the  3  different  rat  es  by  which  it  was  in- 
habited. The  Aquitani  dwelt  in  the  S.  W.  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garumna  ;  the  Celtae,  or  Galli 
proper,  in  the  centre  and  W,,  between  the  Ga- 
rumna and  the  Sequana  and  the  Matrona  ;  and  the 
Belgae  in  the  N.E.  between  the  two  last  mentioned 
rivers  and  the  Rhine.  The  different  tribes  inha- 
biting Aquitania  and  Belgica  are  given  elsewhere. 
[  Aquitania  :  Beloab.]  The  most  important 
tribes  of  the  Celtae  or  Galli  were :  1.  Betwem  the 
Sequana  and  t lie  Liger  :  the  ARMORICJ,  the  nanie 
of  all  the  tribes  dwelling  on  the  coast  between  the 
mouths  of  these  2  rivers  ;  the  Aulbbcl  dwelling 
inland  close  to  the  Arraorici  ;  the  Nam  nit  aa, 
Andbcavi  or  Andes  on  the  banks  of  the  Liger  ; 
E.  of  them  the  Carnutes  ;  and  on  the  Sequana, 
the  Parish,  Sbnonbs,  and  TaicASasa.  —  2.  Be- 
tween the  Liger  ami  the  Garumna  :  on  the  ct»a*t 
the  Pictonbs  and  Santonbs  ;  inland  the  To- 
ronbe,  probably  on  both  sides  of  the  Liger,  the 
BrruBiGBS  Cimt,  Lemovicba,  Petrocoru,  and 
Cadurci  ;  E.  of  these,  in  the  mountains  of  C«- 
benna,  the  powerful  Arverni  (in  the  modern 
A  uvergne)  ;  and  S.  of  them  the  RuTBNL  —  3.  On 
the  Mom  and  in  lite  lurrnunding  country  .  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  Volcab  ;  be- 
tween the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  the  Salves  or 
Salluvii  ;  N.  of  them  the  Cavarbs  ;  between 
the  Rhone,  the  Isara,  and  the  Alps,  the  Aixo- 
hruurs  ;  and  further  N.  the  Abdul  Sbqoant, 
and  Hei.vetii,  3  of  the  most  powerful  people  in 
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all  OsraL  — -Augustus  divided  Gaul  into  4  provinces.  I 
1.  GoUia  Narbonensis.  the  tame  M  the  old  Pro- 
vincia.  2.  <7.  Aquitamca*  which  extended  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Liger.  3.  G.  Lugdtmensis, 
the  country  between  the  Liger.  the  Sequana,  and 
the  Arar,  so  called  from  the  colony  of  Lugdunum 
(  /,ym),  founded  by  Mnnatius  Plancus.  4.  <#.  Bel- 
giro,  the  country  between  the  Sequana,  the  Arar, 
and  the  Rhine.  Shortly  afterwards  the  portion  of 
FMeica  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  and  inhabited  by 
German  tribe*,  was  subdivided  into  2  new  pro- 
vince*, called  Gmrmania  Prima  and  Seeunda*  or 
f.'ermamia  Superior  and  Inferior.  At  a  later  time 
the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  still  further  subdivided, 
till  at  length,  under  the  emperor  Gratian,  they 
reached  the  number  of  17.  —  Gallia  Narbonensis 
belonged  to  the  senate,  and  was  governed  by  a 
proconsul ;  the  other  provinces  belonged  to  the 
emperor,  and  were  governed  by  imperial  legati. 
After  the  time  of  Claudius,  when  a  formidable  in- 
surrection of  the  Gaul*  was  suppressed,  the  country 
l.e came  more  and  more  Romanised.  The  Latin  ! 
language  gradually  became  the  language  of  the  in- 
habitant*, and  Roman  civilisation  took  deep  root 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  rhetoricians  and 
poets  of  Gaul  occupy  a  distinguished  plnce  in  the 
Inter  history  of  Roman  literature  ;  and  Burdigala, 
Narbo,  Lugdunum,  and  other  towns,  possessed 
schools,  in  which  literature  and  philosophy  were 
cultivated  with  success.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Gaul,  like  the  other  Roman  pro- 
vince*, was  overrun  by  barbarians,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  finally  became  subject  to  the  Franci  or 
Franks,  under  their  king  Clovis,  about  k.  d.  496. 
—  2.  Gallia  Cisalplua,  also  called  G.  Citerlor 
and  G.  Togita,  a  Roman  province  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Liguria  and 
Gallia  Narbonensis  (from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Alps),  on  the  N.  by  Rhaetia  and  Noricum, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  and  Venetia  (from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  Atbesis),  and  on  the  8.  by 
Etruria  and  Umbria  (from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  river  Rubico).  It  was  divided  by  the  Po 
into  Gallia  Transpadana,  also  called  Italia  Trans- 
pad  ana,  in  the  N.,  and  Gallia  Cispadana  in  the 
S.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  n  vast  plain, 
drained  by  the  Padus  {Po)  and  its  affluent*,  and 
ha*  always  been  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of 
Europe.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  Ligurians, 
Unibriana,  Etruscans,  and  other  races  ;  but  its  fer> 
tility  attracted  the  Gaul*,  who  at  different  periods 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  settled  in  the  country,  after 
expelling  the  original  inhabitants.  We  have  men- 
tion of  6  distinct  immigrations  of  Gauls  into  the 
N.  of  Italy.  The  1st  was  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscua,  and  is  said  to  have  been  led  by 
Bellovesus,  who  settled  with  his  followers  in  the 
country  of  the  Insubres,  and  built  Milan.  The 
2nd  consisted  of  the  Cenomani,  who  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brixia  and  Verona,  The  3rd  of 
the  Salluvii,  wbo  pressed  forward  as  far  as  the  Ti- 
cinu*.  The  4th  of  the  Boii  and  Lingones,  who 
crossed  the  Po,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  j 
as  far  as  the  Apennines,  driving  out  the  Etruscans 
and  Umbrians.  The  6th  immigration  was  the  most 
important,  consisting  of  the  warlike  race  of  the 
Sonones,  who  invaded  Italy  in  immense  number*, 
under  the  command  of  Brennus,  and  took  Rome  in 
B.  c.  390.  Part  of  them  subsequently  recrossed  the 
Alp  and  returned  home  ;  but  a  great  number  of 
them  remained  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  and  were  for 


more  than  a  century  a  source  of  terror  to  the  Ro- 
man*. After  the  1st  Punic  war  the  Romans  re- 
solved to  make  a  rigorous  effort  to  subdue  their 
dangerous  neighbours.  In  the  course  of  4  years 
(225—222)  the  whole  country  was  conquered,  and 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  (222)  was  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  did  not  bear  the  yoke  patiently,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Boii  in  1 91 
that  the  country  became  submissive  to  the  Romans. 

—  The  most  important  tribes  were:  In  Gallia 
Transpadana,  in  the  direction  of  W.  to  E.,  the 

TaURINI,  SaLaRSI,  LlBICt,  IN8UBRES,  C  SNO- 
UT A  NI :  in  G.  Cispadana,  in  the  same  direction,  the 

Bolt,  LlNGONBM,  SKNONBS. 

Gallienus,  with  his  full  name,  P.  Licinics 
Valbrianur  EonatiurGalmbnuk,  Roman  em- 
peror a.  d.  260 — 268.  He  succeeded  his  father 
Valerian,  when  the  latter  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Persians  in  260;  but  he  had  previously  reigned 
in  conjunction  with  his  father  from  hi*  accession  in 
253.  Gallienus  was  indolent,  profligate,  and  in- 
different to  the  public  welfare;  and  his  reign  was 
one  of  the  most  ignoble  and  disastrous  in  the  history 
of  Rome.  The  barbarians  ravaged  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  empire,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
swept  away  by  one  of  the  most  frightful  plagues 
recorded  in  history.  This  pestilence  followed  a 
long  protracted  famine.  When  it  was  at  its  greatest 
height,  5000  sick  are  said  to  have  perished  daily 
at  Rome;  and,  after  the  scourge  had  passed  away, 
it  was  found  that  the  inhabitant*  of  Alexandria 
were  diminished  by  nearly  two  thirds.  The  com- 
plete dissolution  of  the  empire  was  averted  mainly 
by  a  series  of  internal  rebellions.  In  every  district 
able  officers  sprang  up,  who  asserted  and  strove  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  independent  princes.  The 
armies  levied  by  these  usurper*,  who  are  commonly 
distinguished  as  The  Thirty  Tyrants*  in  many  cases 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  and  restored 
order  in  the  provinces  which  they  governed.  Gal- 
lienus was  at  length  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  in 
268,  while  besieging  Milan,  in  which  the  usurper 
Aureolus  had  taken  refuge. 

Gallinaria,  1.  ( Go/warn),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  celebrated  for  its  number  of  hens ; 
whence  its  name,  — 2  Silva,  a  forest  of  pine-trees 
near  Cumae  in  Campania. 

Galllo,  Junius.  L  A  Roman  rhetorician,  and  » 
friend  of  M.  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  whose 
son  he  adopted.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Nero. 
In  early  life  he  had  been  a  friend  of  Ovid  ( ICx  i'onL 
iv.  1 1 ).  —  2k  Son  of  the  rhetorician  M.  Annaeus 
Seneca,  and  an  elder  brother  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  was  adopted  by  No.  1. 

Q.  Galllua,  was  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship 
in  B.  C  64,  and  was  accused  of  ambitus  or  bribery 
by  M.  Calidius.  He  was  defended  on  that  occasion 
by  Cicero  in  an  oration  of  which  a  few  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  was  praetor  urban  us 
B.  c  63,  and  presided  at  the  trial  of  C  Cornelius. 

—  He  left  two  sons,  Q.  Gallios,  who  was  praetor 
in  43,  and  was  put  to  death  bv  the  triumvirs ;  and 
M.  Gallius,  who  is  mentioned'  as  one  of  Antonys 
partisans  in  43. 

GaUograecIa.  [Galatia.] 

Gallonius,  a  public  crier  at  Rome,  probably 
contemporary  with  the  younger Scipio,  whose  wealth 
and  gluttony  passed  into  the  proverb  **  to  live  like 
Gallonius."  He  was  satirised  by  Horace  (So*,  ii. 
2.  46). 

T  2 
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Gall  us,  Aellua.  1.  A  jurist,  contemporary  with 
Cicero  and  Van©,  though  probably  rather  older 
than  either.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise,  D» 
Verborum,  qua*  ad  Jus  Civile  pertinent ',  Significa- 
UonA,  which  is  frequently  cited  by  the  grammarians. 
—  2.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  geographer  Strabo, 
was  praefect  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
In  a  c  24  he  invaded  Arabia,  and  after  his  army 
had  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  heat  and  want  of 
water,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 

Gall  us,  L.  Anlclus,  praetor  B.C.  168,  conducted 
the  war  against  Gen  tins,  king  of  the  Illyrians, 
whom  he  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Romans. 

GallttJ,  0.  AquilUui,  a  distinguished  Roman 
jnrist,  was  a  pupil  of  Q.  Modus  Scaevola,  and  the 
instructor  of  Serr.  Sulpiciua.  He  was  praetor 
along  with  Cicero,  B.C.  66.  He  is  often  cited  by  the 
jurists  in  the  Digest,  but  there  is  no  direct  extract 
from  his  own  works  in  the  Digest. 

Gall  us  Salonlnua,  L  Aslnlus,  son  of  C.  Asi- 
nius  Pollio,  was  consul  b.  c  8.  He  was  hated  by 
Tiberius,  because  he  had  married  Viptania,  the 
former  wife  of  Tiberius.  In  A.  d.  30,  Tiberius  got 
the  senate  to  sentence  him  to  death,  and  kept  him 
imprisoned  for  3  years,  on  the  roost  scanty  supply 
of  food.    He  died  in  prison  of  starvation,  but 


whether  his  death  was  compulsory  or  voluntary  is 
unknown.  Gallus  wrote  a  work,  entitled  De  Cb»- 
panUione  jxitris  ac  Cioermis,  which 
able  to  the  latter,  and  ngainst  which  the 
Claudius  wrote  his  defence  of  Cicero. 

Galium,  L.  Canlnluj,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.C.  56,  when  he  supported  the  views  of  Pompey. 
During  the  civil  war  he  appears  to  have  remained 
neutral.    He  died  in  44. 

Gallus,  Cestlut,  governor  of  Syria  (faovnu,  a.d. 
64,  65),  under  whom  the  Jews  broke  out  into  the 
rebellion  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  their 
city  and  temple  by  Titus. 

Gallui,  Constantius,  son  of  Julius  Constantius 
and  Galla,  grandson  of  Constantius  Chlortis,  nephew 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  and  elder  brother  by  a 
different  mother,  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  In  a.  i>. 
351  be  was  named  Caesar  by  Constantius  II.,  and 
was  left  in  the  command  of  the  £.,  where  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  greatest  haughtiness  and 
cruelty.  In  354  he  went  to  the  W.  to  meet  Con- 
stantius at  Milan,  but  was  arrested  at  Petovio  in 
Pannonia,  and  sent  to  Pola  in  Istria,  where  he  was 
beheaded  iu  a  prison. 

Gallut,  C.  Cornelius,  was  born  at  Forum  Julii 
(Frejm)  in  Gaul,  of  poor  parents,  about  b.  c.  66. 
He  went  to  Italy  at  an  early  age,  and  began  his 
career  as  a  poet  when  he  was  about  20.  He  had 
nlready  attained  considerable  distinction  at  the 
time  of  Caesar's  death,  44  ;  and  upon  the  arrival 
of  Octavian  in  Italy  after  that  event,  Gallus  em- 
braced his  party,  and  soon  acquired  great  influence 
with  him.  In  41  he  was  one  of  the  triumviri  ap- 
pointed by  Octavian  to  distribute  lands  in  the  N. 
of  Italy  among  his  veterans,  and  on  that  occasion 
he  afforded  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mantua 
and  to  Virgil.  He  afterwards  accompanied  Octa- 
vian to  the  battle  of  Actium,  31,  and  commanded  a 
detachment  of  the  army.  After  the  battle,  Gallus 
was  sent  with  the  array  to  Egypt,  in  pursuit  of 
Antony ;  and  when  Egypt  was  made  a  Roman 
province,  Octavian  appointed  Gallus  the  first  pre- 
fect of  the  province.  He  remained  in  Egypt  for 
nearly  4  years ;  but  he  incurred  at  length  the  en- 
irity  of  Octavian,  thongh  the  exact  nature  of  his 
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offence  is  uncertain.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  spoke  of  the  emperor  in  an  offensive  and  insult- 
ing manner  ;  he  erected  numerous  statues  of  him- 
self in  Egypt,  and  had  bis  own  exploits  inscribed 
on  the  pyramids.  The  senate  deprived  him  of  his 
estates,  and  sent  him  into  exile;  whereupon  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  throwing  himself  upon  his  own 
sword,  B.C  26.  The  intimate  friendship  existing  l>e- 
twecn  Gallus  and  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time, 
as  Asiuius  Pollio,  Virgil,  Varus,  and  Ovid,  and  th<> 
high  praise  they  bestow  upon  him,  prove  that  he  was 
a  man  of  great  intellectual  powers  and  acquirements, 
Ovid  (TritL  iv.  10.  5)  asaigns  to  him  the  first  place 
among  the  Roman  elegiac  poets;  and  we  know 
that  he  wrote  a  collection  of  elegies  in  4  books, 
the  principal  subject  of  which  was  his  love  of  Ly- 
coris.  But  all  his  productions  have  perished  ;  for 
the  4  epigrams  in  the  Latin  Anthology  attributed 
to  Gallus  could  not  have  been  written  by  a  con- 
temporary of  Augustus.  Gallus  tran  slated  into 
Latin  the  poems  of  Kuphorion  of  Chalcis,  but  this 
translation  is  also  lost  Some  critics  attribute  to 
him  the  poem  Ciris,  usually  printed  anion*  the 
works  of  Virgil,  but  the  arguments  do  not  appear 
satisfactory. 

Gallus,'  Sulplclus,  a  distinguished  orator,  was 
praetor  h.  c  169,  and  consul  166,  when  he  fought 
against  the  Liguriana.  In  168  he  served  as  tri- 
bune of  the  soldiers  under  Aemilius  Paulus  in 
Macedonia,  and  during  this  campaign  predicted  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon. 

Gallus.  Trebonianus,  Roman  emperor,  A.n.251 
-254.  His  full  name  was  C.  Vibius Trbbuniaicvs 
Gallus.  He  served  under  Decius  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Goths,  251,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
contributed  by  his  treachery  to  the  disastrous  issue 
of  the  battle,  which  proved  fatal  to  Decius  and  hit 
son  Herennius.  Gallus  was  thereupon  elected  em- 
peror, and  Hostilianus,  the  surviving  son  of  Decius, 
was  nominated  his  colleague.  He  purchased  a 
peace  of  the  Goths  by  allowing  them  to  retain 
their  plunder,  and  promising  them  a  fixed  animal 
tribute.  In  253  the  Goths  again  invaded  the 
Roman  dominions,  but  they  were  driven  back  by 
Aemilianus,  whose  troops  proclaimed  him  emperor 
in  Moesia.  Aemilianus  thereupon  marched  into 
Italy ;  and  Gallus  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  sol- 
diers, together  with  bis  son  Volusianus,  before  any 
collision  had  taken  place  between  the  opposing 
armies.  The  name  of  Gallus  is  associated  with 
nothing  but  cowardice  and  dishonour.  In  addition 
to  the  misery  produced  by  the  inroads  of  the  bar- 
barians during  this  reign,  a  deadly  pestilence  broke 
out  in  252,  and  continued  its  ravages  over  every 
part  of  the  empire  for  15  years. 

Gallus.  L  A  river  in  Bithynia,  rising  near 
Modra,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  and  falling  into 
the  Sangarius  near  Leucae  (Z^"*»»).  —  2.  A  river 
in  Galatia,  which  also  fell  into  the  Sangarius,  near 
Pessinus.  From  it  the  priests  of  Cybcle  are  said 
to  have  obtained  their  name  of  Galli. 

Gamelli  (7ty*7jAuH  dtof),  that  is,  the  divinities 
protecting  and  presiding  over  ma  mage.  These 
divinities  are  usually  regarded  as  the  protectors  of 
marriage.  Respecting  the  festival  of  the  Gamelia 
see  IMct,  of  Antiq  $.  v. 

Gandarae  (ra*oa>u),  an  Indian  people  in  ths 
Paropamisus,  on  the  N.W.  of  the  Punjaf>,  between 
the  rivers  Indus  and  Suastus.  Under  Xerxes  they 
were  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire, 
was  called  Gandarltis  {Tart^ris). 
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Gandarldae  or  Gandaritae  (rutoapfecu.  Teat- 
sWrcu),  an  Indian  people,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Punjab,  between  the  riven  Aceaines  (Chenab)  and 
H  yd  note*  (Baree),  whose  king,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander*!  invasion,  was  a  cousin  and  namesake 
oi  the  celebrated  Poms.  Whether  they  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  Gandarak  is  uncertain.  Sanskrit 

Punjab. 

Gangaridae  ^0770^801),  an  Indian  people 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 

Ganges  ( Tayynt :  Ganaet  or  Gemga\  the  greatest 
rirer  of  India,  which  it  divided  into  the  2  parts 
named  by  the  ancients  India  intra  G  an  gem  (//w- 
aUutan)  and  India  Extra  Gangem  (BurmaJi,  Cochin 
{'Aura,  Skm^  and  the  Malay  Peninsula).  It  rises 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  Emodi  Mootes  (Hima- 
6s*a),  and  flows  in  a  general  S.  E.  direction  till  it 
fails  by  several  mouths  into  the  head  of  the  Gan- 
gcticus  Sinus  (Ban  of  Bengal).  Like  the  Nile,  it 
overflows  its  banks  periodically,  and  these  inun- 
dations render  its  valley  the  most  fertile  part  of 
India.  The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  respecting 
it  was  very  imperfect,  and  they  give  very  various 
accounts  of  its  source,  its  site,  and  the  number  of 
it»  mouths.  The  breadth,  which  Dfodorus  Sieulus 
assigns  to  it  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  32 
stadia,  or  about  3  miles,  is  perfectly  correct.  The 
following  riven  are  mentioned  as  its  tributaries : 
Guiias,  Jomanes  or  Diamunas,  Sarabus,  Condochates, 
Oedanes,  Cosoagus  or  Cossoanos,  Erannoboaa,  Sonus 
or  Soas,  Sittocettis,  Solomatis,  Sambus,  Magon, 
Agorania,  Omalis,  Commenases,  Cacuthis,  Andc- 
snatis,  Amystis,  Oxymegis,  and  Errhenysis. — The 
name  is  also  applied  to  a  city  in  the  interior  of 
India,  on  the  Ganges,  where  it  makes  its  great 
bend  to  the  B.,  perhaps  AUaJtabad. 

Gangra  (rdyyaui  AWun),  a  city  of  Paphla- 
ponia,  near  the  confines  of  Galatia,  was  originally 
a  fortress  ;  in  the  time  of  king  Deiotarus,  a  royal 
residence;  and  under  the  later  emperors,  the  capital 
of  Paphlagonia. 

Ganos  (r«W),  a  fortress  in  Thrace,  on  the 
Propontis. 

Ganjfrnedea  (randans),  son  of  Tros  and 
f'allirrhoe,  and  brother  of  Uus  and  Assaracus,  was 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  mortals,  and  was  carried  off 
by  the  gods  that  be  might  fill  the  cup  of  Zeus,  and 
live  among  the  eternal  gods.  This  is  the  Homeric 
account ;  but  other  traditions  give  different  details. 
S»me  call  him  son  of  Laomedon,  othera  ton  of 
11  us,  and  others  ugain  of  Erichthonius  or  Assara- 
cus.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  carried  away 
from  the  earth  is  likewise  differently  described  ; 
far  while  Homer  mentions  the  gods  in  general, 
later  writers  state  that  Zeus  him  self  carried  him 
off,  either  in  his  natural  shape,  or  in  the  form  of 
an  eagle,  or  by  mean*  of  his  eagle.  There  is,  fur- 
ther, no  agreement  as  to  the  place  where  the  event 
occurred ;  though  later  writers  usually  represent 
him  as  carried  off  from  Mount  Ida  (cuptue  ab  Ida, 
Hot.  Cam.  iv.  4  ).  The  early  legend  simply  states 
that  Ganymede »  was  carried  off  that  he  might  be 
the  cup-bearer  of  Zeus,  in  which  office  he  was  con- 
ceived to  have  succeeded  Hebe ;  but  later  writers 
describe  him  as  the  beloved  and  favourite  of  Zeus, 
without  allusion  to  his  office.  Zeus  compensated 
the  father  for  hit  lots  by  a  pair  of  divine  horses. 
Astronomer*  have  placed  Ganymede*  among  the 
Stan  under  the  name  of  Aquariua  The  Romans 
called  him  by  a  corrupt  form  of  his  nanie,Catamitus. 
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Gar&ma.  [Garamaktrs.] 

Gara  mantes  (ropaparrss),  the  Sjnost  people 
known  to  the  ancients  in  N.  Africa,  dwelt  far  S. 
of  the  Great  Svrtis  in  the  region  called  Phazania 
(Fezztm),  where  they  had  a  capital  city,  Gar&ma 
(Tdfam:  Mourtouk,  1st  25°  33'  N., long.  14°  10' 
E.).  They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  a  weak 
un warlike  people;  he  places  them  19  days*  journey 
from  Aethiopia  and  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
13  days'  journey  from  Ammonium,  and  30  days' 
journey  from  Egypt.  The  Romans  obtained  fresh 
knowledge  of  them  by  the  expedition  of  Cornelius 
Balboa  into  their  country,  in  a,  c  43. 

Garganus  Mo  as  {Monte  Garpano),  a  mountain 
and  promontory  in  Apulia,  on  which  were  oak 
forests  (auerceta  Garyaui,  Hor.  Camu  ii.  9.  7.) 

Garg&ra,  -on,  or  -us  (Tdpyapoy  @v%  os:  rap- 
yap  «fi).  L  (Kax-Daak)  the  S.  summit  of  M.  Ida, 
in  the  Tread.— 2.  A  city  at  the  foot  of  M.  Ida,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  between 
Assus  and  Antandrus  ;  said  to  have  been  founded 
originally  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  the 
Leleget ;  afterwards  colonised  from  Miletus  ;  and 
removed  to  the  lower  site  on  account  of  the  inde- 
meiKy  of  its  situation  on  the  mountain.  Its  neigh- 
bourhood was  rich  in  com. 

Gargettua  (ropTrrrrdf :  Tapy4rrru)s\  a  demus 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis,  on  the 
N.W.  slope  of  Mt.  Hymettus;  the  birthplace  of 
the  philosopher  Epicurus, 

Garites,  a  people  in  Aquitania,  neighbour*  of 
the  Ausci,  in  the  modern  Comti  de  Gauve, 

Garoceli,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  near 
Mt  Cenis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SL  Jean  as 
Maurienne, 

Garsauxla,  or  -Itis  (Tapo-aovpla,  or  -ms),  a 
praefectura  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  borders  of  Lyca- 
onia  and  Tyanitis.  Its  chief  town  was  called 
Tapadovoa. 

GarUli,  a  people  of  Liguria  in  the  Apennines. 

Garumna  (Garonne\  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
Gaul,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  flows  N.W.  through 
Aquitania,  and  becomes  a  bay  of  the  sea  below 
Burdigala  (Bordeaux). 

Garumni,  a  people  in  Aquitania  on  the  Garumna. 

Gatheae  (Tadeaj),  a  town  in  Arcadia  on  the 
Gatheatas,  a  river  which  flows  into  the  AlphCus, 
W.S.W.  of  Megalopolia 

Gaugamela  (ra  TaxrrAunXa'.Karmelit),  a  village 
in  the  district  of  Aturia  in  Assyria,  the  scene  of  the 
last  and  decisive  battle  between  Alexander  and 
Darius  Codomannua,  B.C.  331,  commonly  called 
the  battle  of  Arbbla. 

Gaulanltis  (Tai/Ao-  or  -otitis:  Jaulan\  a  dis- 
trict in  the  N.  of  Palestine,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  as  far  S.  as  the  river  Hieromax, 
named  from  the  town  of  Golan  (TovAova). 

Gaulos  (raCAoi :  TavKirijs :  Gozzo\  an  island 
in  the  Sicilian  sea  near  Melite  (Malta). 

Gaureleon,  Gaurlon.  [Andro&] 

Gaums  Mons,  Gauranus  or  -ni  K.  (Mont*. 
Gaum),  a  volcanic  range  of  mountains  in  Cam- 
pania, between  Cumae  and  Neapolis,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Puteoli,  which  produced  good  wine, 
and  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Samnites 
by  M.  Valerius  Com  is,  a.  c.  343. 

Gaaa  (rdfa).  1.  (Gkuxnek\  the  hut  city  on  the 
S.  W.  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  the  key  of  tho 
country  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  stood  on  an  eminence 
about  2  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was,  from  the  very 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  very 
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ttrongly  fortified.  It  waa  one  of  the  5  cities  of 
the  Philistines ;  and,  though  taken  from  them  more 
than  once  by  the  Jews,  was  each  time  recovered. 
It  was  taken  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, who  only  gained  possession  of  it  after  an 
obstinate  defence  of  several  months.  In  B.C.  315, 
it  fell  into  the  power  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus, 
ea  the  result  of  his  victory  over  Demetrius  before 
the  city,  and  was  destroyed  by  him.  But  it  again 
recovered,  and  was  possessed  alternately  by  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  during  their  prolonged 
wars,  and  afterwards  by  the  Asmonaean  princes  of 
Judaea,  one  of  whom,  Alexander  Jaunaeus,  again 
destroyed  it,  b  c.  96.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Oabiuius; 
given  by  Augustus  to  Herod  the  Great ;  and,  after 
Herod  sdeath,  united  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria. 
In  a.  D.  65,  it  was  again  destroyed  in  an  insurrec- 
tion of  its  Jewish  inhabitants;  but  it  recovered  once 
more,  and  remained  a  flourishing  city  till  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  in  a.  o.  634.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  importance  as  a  military  post,  it  pos- 
sessed an  extensive  commerce,  carried  on  through 
it*  port,  Majuma,  or  Constantta.—  8.  (Ghtu),  a 
city  in  the  Persian  province  of  Sogdiana,  between 
Alexandria  and  Cyropolis;  one  of  the  7  cities  which 
reWlled  against  Alexander  in  a  c  328. 

Gas&ca  (rd{aKa:  Tabreex),  a  city  in  the  N.  of 
Media  Atropatene,  equidistant  from  Artaxata  and 
F.cbatana,  waa  a  summer  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Media. 

Gaziora  (Tatftovpa),  a  city  in  Pontus  Galaticua, 
on  the  river  Iris,  below  Amasia,  was  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  ;  but  in  Straho's 
time  it  had  fallen  to  decay. 

GebaUene  (rseVxAnHj),  the  district  of  Arabia 
Petraea  around  the  city  of  Petra. 

Gehenna  Mons.  [Cbbbnna.] 

Gedrdsla  (r<oVw<ria,and  raJpoxrfa :  S.E.  part  of 
lieloocJutlan),  the  furthest  province  of  the  Persian 
empire  on  the  S.  E.,  and  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
Ant  ana,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Carroauia,  on 
the  N.  by  Drangiana  and  Arachoaia,  on  the  E.  by 
India  (or,  as  the  country  about  the  lower  course  of 
the  Indus  was  called,  Indo-Scythia),  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Mare  Erythraeum,  or  Indian  Ocean.  It  is 
formed  by  a  succession  of  sandy  steppes,  rising  from 
the  sea-coast  towards  the  table  land  of  Ariana,  and 
produced  little  besides  aromatic  shrubs.  The  slip 
of  land  between  the  coast  and  the  lowest  mountain 
range  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  the  chief  of 
which  was  called  Arabia  (Doome  ?);  but  eveu  this 
district  is  for  the  most  part  only  a  series  of  salt 
marshes.  Gedrosia  is  known  in  history  chiefly 
through  the  distress  suffered  for  want  of  water,  in 
passing  through  it,  by  the  armies  of  Cyrus  and  of 
Alexander.  The  inhabitants  were  divided  by  the 
Greek  writers  into  2  races,  the  Ichtbyophagi  on  the 
sot  coast,  and  the  Gedrosi  in  the  interior.  The 
latter  were  a  wild  nomade  people,  whom  even 
Alexander  was  only  able  to  reduce  to  a  temporary 
subjection.  The  whole  country  was  divided  into  8 
districts.  Its  chief  cities  were  Rhambacia  and 
Pura,  or  Parsis. 

Geganla  Gens,  traced  its  origin  to  the  mythical 
Gyaa,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  It  was 
one  of  the  moat  distinguished  Alban  houses,  trans- 
planted to  Rome  on  the  destruction  of  Alba  by 
Tullus  Hostiliua,  and  enrolled  among  the  Roman 
patricians.  There  appears  to  have  been  only  one 
fcmiJv  io  this  geus,  that  of  Macrr,*us,  many  mem 
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hers  of  which  filled  the  highest  offices  b  the  state 
in  the  early  times  of  the  republic. 

Gila  (if  r«Ao,  Ion.  M\rt :  r«A*w,  Gelensis . 
nr.  Tmrra  Nuova  Ro.),  a  city  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Sicily,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  ( Fittme  di  Terra 
S'uova),  founded  by  Rhodians  from  Lindos,  and 
by  Cretans,  a.c  690.  It  soon  obtained  great 
power  and  wealth  ;  and,  in  582,  it  founded  Ajrri- 
gentum,  which,  however,  became  more  powerful 
than  the  mother  city.  Like  the  other  cities  of 
Sicily,  it  was  subject  to  tyrants,  of  whom  the  most 
important  were  H ippucratbs,  Gbxon,  and  Hib- 
Ron.  Gelon  transported  half  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Syracuse  ;  the  place  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  do  longer  inhabited. 
The  poet  Aeschylus  died  here.  —  N.  of  Gela  were 
the  celebrated  Campi  Gtloi,  which  produced  rich 
crops  of  wheat 

Gelae.  [Cadusil] 

Gelinor  (r«Ad*vp),kiiig  of  Argos,  was  expelled 
by  Danaus. 

Geldiiba  {a elk,  below  Cologne\  a  fortified  place 
of  the  Ubii  on  the  Rhine  in  Lower  Germany. 

Gellla  Gent,  plebeian,  was  of  Samnite  origin, 
and  afterwards  settled  at  Rome.  There  were  2 
generals  of  this  name  in  the  Samnite  wars,  Gellius 
Statius  in  the  2nd  Samnite  war,  who  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner,  b.c.  305,  and  Gellius  Egnatiua 
in  the  3rd  Samnite  war.  [Eonatiub.]  The  chief 
family  of  the  GeUii  at  Rome  bore  the  name  of 

PUBLICOLA. 

Gellius.  L  Cn.,  a  contemporary  of  the  Gracchi, 
the  author  of  a  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
epoch  down  to  a  c.  1 15  at  least.  The  work  it 
lost,  but  it  is  frequently  quoted  by  later  writers. 
—  2.  Aulas,  a  Latin  grammarian  of  good  family, 
was  probably  a  native  of  Rome.  He  studied  rhe- 
toric under  T.  Castricius  and  Sulpicius  Apolluwis, 
philosophy  under  Calvisius  Taurus  and  Peregrin  us 
Proteus,  and  enjoyed  also  the  friendship  and  in- 
structions of  Favorinus,  H erodes  Atticus,  and  Cor- 
nelius Fronto.  While  yet  a  youth  be  waa  ap- 
pointed by  the  praetor  to  act  as  an  umpire  in  civil 
causes.  The  precise  date  of  his  birth  and  death  is 
unknown  ;  but  he  must  have  lived  under  Hadrian, 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aureliua,  a.  n.  117 — 1W). 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled  Node*  Attica*,  because 
it  was  composed  in  a  country  house  near  Athens, 
during  the  long  nights  of  winter.  It  is  a  sort  of 
miscellany,  containing  numerous  extracts  from 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  on  a  variety  of  topics 
connected  with  history,  antiquities,  philosophy,  and 
philoiogy,  interspersed  with  original  remarks,  the 
whole  thrown  together  into  20  books,  without  any 
attempt  at  order  or  arrangement  The  8th  bwk 
is  entirely  lost  with  the  exception  of  the  index.  — 
The  best  editions  are  by  Jac  Gronovius,  Lug.  Bat 
1706  (reprinted  by  Conradi,  Lips.  1762),  and  by 
Lion,  Gotting.  1824.  — 8.  Publlclus,  a  jurist,  one 
of  tho  disciples  of  Ser.  Sulpicius. 

Gelon  (Na**?).  L  Son  of  Dinomenea,  tyrant 
of  Gela,  aud  afterward*  of  Syracuse,  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Gela. 
He  held  the  chief  command  of  the  cavalry  in  the 
service  of  H  ippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela  ;  shortly  after 
whose  death  he  obtained  the  supreme  power,  B.c 
491.  In  485  he  availed  himself  of  the  internal 
dissensions  of  Syracuse  to  make  himself  master  of 
this  city  also.  From  this  time  be  neglected  Gela, 
and  bent  all  hia  efforts  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
Syracuse,  to  which  place  he  removed  many  of  the 
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Inhabitants  of  th«  other  cities  of  Sicily.  In  480 
ho  gained  a  brilliant  victory  at  H  imera  over  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  invaded  Sicily  with  an 
army,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  the  incredible 
number  of  300,000  men.  Scarcely  any  of  this 
vast  huet  survived  to  carry  the  news  to  Carthage. 
The  victory  is  said  to  have  been  gained  on  the  very 
same  day  as  that  of  Salamis.  He  died  in  478  of 
a  dropsy,  after  reigning  7  years  at  Syracuse.  He 
was  succeeded  by  nis  brother  HinsoN.  He  is  re- 
presented as  a  man  of  singular  leniency  and  mo- 
deration, and  as  seeking  in  every  way  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects  ;  and  his  name  even 
appears  to  have  become  almost  proverbial  as  an  in- 
stance of  a  good  monarch.  A  splendid  tomb  was 
erected  to  him  by  the  Syracusans  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  heroic  honours  were  decreed  to  his  me- 
mory—2.  Son  of  Hieron  II.,  king  of  Syracuse, 
who  died  before  his  father,  at  the  age  of  more  than 
50  years.  He  received  the  title  of  king  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father. 

Geloni  (r*\<uval),  a  Scythian  people,  who  dwelt 
hi  Sarmatia  Asiatics,  to  the  E.  of  the  river  Tanai's 
(Dow).  They  were  said  to  have  been  of  Greek 
origin,  and  to  have  migrated  from  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine;  but  they  intermixed  with  the  Scythians  so 
as  to  lose  all  traces  of  their  Hellenic  race.  Their 
chief  city  was  cslled  Gclonus  (Tf\u>v6s). 

Ge  minus  (r«fJVoi),  an  astronomer,  was  a  native 
of  Rhodes,  snd  flourished  sbout  b.  a  77.  He  is 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  Eiffcryory^ 
«<*  t«  +ou»6,u4pa,  which  is  a  descriptive  treatise  on 
elementary  astronomy,  with  a  great  deal  of  histo- 
rical allusion.  It  is  printed  in  the  Urunologion  of 
Petavins,  Paris,  1630,  and  in  Halma's  edition  of 
Ptolemy,  Paris,  1819. 

Gfalnus,  ServDIus.  L  P.,  twice  consul  with 
C  Aurelins  Cotta  in  the  1st  Punic  war,  namely,  in 
B.  c.  252  and  248.  In  both  years  be  carried  on 
war  against  the  Carthaginians.  — 2.  Cn.,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  consul  217  with  C.  Flamintus,  in  the 
2nd  Punic  war,  and  ravaged  the  coast  of  Africa. 
He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216.  —  8.  M.,  also 
surnamed  Pulex,  consul  202  with  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero,  obtained  Ktruria  for  his  province.  He  is 
mentioned  on  several  occasions  subsequently. 

Gemonlae  (»calne)  or  Gemonli  (gradus),  a 
flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  Aventine,  down  which 
the  bodies  of  criminals  strangled  in  the  prison  were 
dragged,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

Genabum  or  Cenabum  (Orleans),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ligeris, 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  Carnutes:  it  was  plun- 
dered and  burnt  by  Caesar,  but  subsequently  re- 
built. In  later  times  it  was  called  Civitas  Aure- 
lianorum  or  Aurelianensis  Urba,  whence  its  modem 
name, 

Genauni,  a  people  in  Vindelicis,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alpine  valley,  now  called  Voile  di  Non, 
were  subdued  by  Drusua.  (Hor.  Carm.  iv.  14. 10.) 

Genes! us,  Josephua,  lived  sbout  a.  o,  940,  and 
wrote  in  4  books  a  history  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors from  a.  n.  813  to  886,  consequently  of  the 
reigns  of  Leo  V.,  Michael  II,  Theopbilus,  Michael 
III.,  and  Basil  I.  Edited  by  Lachmann,  Bonn, 
1834. 

Genetaeua  (Jerrrraios\  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
from  C*p6  Genetus  on  the  Euxine,  where  he  was 
worshipped  as  *6(tivos,  i.e.  **  the  hospitable. n 

Genetyllia  (rorruAAir),  the  protectress  of 
births,  occurs  both  as  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 


and  as  a  distinct  divinity  and  a  companion  of 
Aphrodite.  We  also  find  the  plural,  VtytruWlStt, 
or  rWaffitj,  ss  s  class  of  divinities  presiding  over 
generation  and  birth,  and  as  companions  of  Aphro- 
dite Colias. 

Geneva  or  Gcn&va  (Genevensis:  Geneva),  the 
last  town  of  the  Allobroges,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
HelreUi,  was  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
at  the  spot  where  the  river  flowed  out  of  the  Lacus 
Lemannus.  There  was  a  bridge  here  over  the 
Rhone. 

Genltrix,  that  is,  M  the  mother,**  is  used  by 
Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  5  36)  as  a  surname  of  Cybele,  in 
the  place  of  mater,  or  tnayna  mater;  but  it  is 
better  known  as  a  surname  of  Venus,  to  whom 
Caesar  dedicated  a  temple  at  Rome,  as  the  mother 
of  the  Julia  Gens. 

Genius,  a  protecting  spirit,  analogous  to  the 
guardian  angels  invoked  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  belief  in  such  spirits  existed  both  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome.  The  Greeks  called  them  ocuVor**, 
Daemons,  and  appear  to  have  believed  in  them 
from  the  earliest  times,  though  Homer  does  not 
mention  them.  Hesiod  says  that  the  Daemons 
were  30,000  in  number,  and  that  they  dwelled  on 
earth  unseen  by  mortals,  as  the  ministers  of  Zeus, 
and  as  the  guardians  of  men  and  of  justice.  He 
further  conceives  them  to  be  the  souls  of  the  righ- 
teous men  who  lived  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
world.  The  Greek  philosophers  took  up  this  idea, 
and  developed  a  complete  theory  of  daemons.  Thus 
we  read  in  Plato,  that  daemons  are  assigned  to 
men  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  that  they  ac- 
company men  through  life,  and  after  death  conduct 
their  souls  to  Hades.  Pindar,  in  several  passages, 
speaks  of  ywiOktat  laiftwv,  that  is,  the  spirit 
watching  over  the  fate  of  man  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth  The  daemons  are  further  described  as  the 
ministers  and  companions  of  the  gods,  who  carry 
the  prayers  of  men  to  the  gods,  and  the  gifts  of 
the  gods  to  men,  and  accordingly  float  in  immense 
numbers  in  the  space  between  heaven  and  earth. 
There  was  also  a  distinct  class  of  daemons,  who 
were  exclusively  the  ministers  of  the  gods.  — The 
Romans  seem  to  have  received  their  notions  re- 
specting the  genii  from  the  Etruscans,  though  the 
name  Genius  itself  is  Latin  (it  is  connected  with 
gi-gn-o,  gen-ui,  and  equivalent  in  meaning  to  gene- 
rator or  father).  The  genii  of  the  Romans  are 
the  powers  which  produce  life  (dii  genitalia),  snd 
accompany  man  through  it  as  his  second  or  spiritual 
self.  They  were  further  not  confined  to  man,  but 
every  living  being,  animal  as  well  as  man,  and 
every  place  had  its  genius.  Every  human  being  at 
his  birth  obtained  (aortitur)  a  genius,  whom  he 
worshipped  as  aunetus  et  aonctieaimua detu,  especially 
on  his  birthday,  with  libations  of  wine,  incense,  and 
garlands  of  flowers.  The  bridal  bed  was  sacred 
to  the  genius,  on  account  of  his  connection  with 
generation,  and  the  bed  itself  was  called  Uxtm  <je- 
malie.  On  other  merry  occasions,  also,  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  genius,  and  to  indulge  in  merri- 
ment was  not  {infrequently  expressed  by  genio  in- 
dulgere,  geninm  curare,  or  placare.  The  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  people  had  its  own  genius,  who 
is  often  seen  represented  on  coins  of  Hadrian  and 
Trajan.  He  was  worshipped  on  sad  as  well  as 
joyous  occasions ;  thus,  sacrifices  were  offered  tc 
him  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  year  of  the  wai 
with  Hannibal.  The  genii  are  usually  represented 
in  works  of  art  as  winged  beings.    The  genius  of 
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a  place  appears  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  eating 
fruit  placed  before  him. 

Genairie,  king  of  the  Vandals,  and  the  most 
terrible  of  all  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  em- 
pire. In  a.  d.  429  he  crossed  over  from  Spain  to 
Africa,  and  ravaged  the  country  with  frightful  se- 
verity. Hippo  was  taken  by  him  in  431,  but  Car- 
th.ige  did  not  fall  into  his  hands  till  439.  Having 
thus  become  master  of  the  whole  of  the  N.W.  of 
Africa,  he  attacked  Italy  itself.  In  455  he  took 
Rome  and  plundered  it  for  14  days,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  destroyed  Capua,  Nolo,  and  Neapolis.  Twice 
the  empire  endeavoured  to  revenge  itself,  and  twice 
it  failed  :  the  first  was  the  attempt  of  the  Western 
emperor  Majorian  (457),  whose  fleet  was  destroyed 
in  the  bay  of  Carthagena.  The  2nd  was  the  ex- 
pedition sent  by  the  Eastern  emperor  Leo  (468), 
which  was  also  baffled  by  the  burning  of  the  Beet 
off  Bona.  Genseric  died  in  477,  at  a  great  age. 
He  was  an  Arian ;  and  in  the  cruelties  exercised 
under  his  orders  against  his  Catholic  subjects  he 
exhibited  the  first  instance  of  persecution  carried 
on  upon  a  large  scale  by  one  body  of  Christians 
against  another. 

Gen  U  us,  son  of  Pleuratus,  a  king  of  the  Illy- 
rians.  As  early  as  a.c.  180,  he  had  given  offence 
to  the  Romans  on  account  of  the  piracies  of  his 
subjects;  and  in  168  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  praetor  L.  Anicius  Oallus  was  sent 
against  hiin.  The  war  was  finished  within  30 
days.  Oentius  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  then 
surrendere  d  himself  to  Anicius,  who  carried  him  to 
Rome  to  adorn  his  triumph.  He  was  afterwards 
kept  as  a  prisoner  at  Spoletium. 

Genua  (Genua*,  -fttis,  Genuensis :  Genoa),  an 
important  commercial  town  in  Liguria,  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Ligurian  gulf  (Gulf  of  Genoa)) 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  war  wag  held  for  some  time  by  the  Car- 
thaginian Mago.  It  was  a  Roman  municipium, 
but  it  did  not  become  of  political  importance  till  the 
middle  ages,  when  it  was  commonly  called  Janna. 

GentLcIa  Gent,  patrician,  of  which  the  principal 
families  bore  the  names  of  Avbntininsm  and 

AUGVRINC'A. 

Genusus  (Mums'),  a  river  in  Greek  Illyria,  N. 
of  the  Apsus. 

Gephyraei  (r«pup<uo»),  an  Athenian  family,  to 
which  Harmodios  and  AristoKiton  belonged.  They 
said  that  they  came  originally  from  Eretriain  Euboea. 
Herodotus  believed  them  to  be  of  Phoenician  de- 
scent, to  have  followed  Cadmus  into  Boeotia,  and 
from  thence  to  have  emigrated  to  Athens.  They 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisua,  which  sepa- 
rated the  territory  of  Athens  from  that  of  Eleutis, 
and  their  name  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  bridot  (y4(j>vpa),  which  was  built  over  the  river 
at  this  point  Such  a  notion,  however,  is  quite 
untenable,  since  **  bridge  H  appears  to  have  been  a 
comparative  recent  meaning  of  y4<popa.  We  find 
that  there  were  temples  at  Athena,  belonging 
peculiarly  to  the  Gephyraei,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest  of  the  Athenians,  especially  one  to  Dimeter 
Achaea,  whose  worship  they  seem  to  have  brought 
with  them  from  Boeotia. 

Gepld&e,  a  Gothic  people,  who  came  from  Scan- 
dinavia, and  first  settled  in  the  country  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  from  which  they  ex- 
pelled the  Burgundiouca,  Subsequently  they  joined 
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the  numerous  hosts  of  Attila  ;  and  after  his  death 
they  settled  in  Dncia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
As  they  were  dangerous  neighbours  to  the  Eastern 
empire,  Justinian  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Lang>- 
bardi  or  Lombards,  who  conquered  the  Gepidae 
and  destroyed  their  kingdom. 

Ger  or  Gir  (Ttlp :  Gkir  or  Afantolip\  a  river  of 
Gaetulia  in  Africa,  S.  of  Mauretania  Cae«anensis  ; 
flowing  S.  E.  from  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Atlas,  till  it 
is  lost  in  the  desert.  It  first  became  known  to  the 
Romans  through  the  expedition  of  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nas in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

Geraestus  ( rtpcutrr6i :  Ttpai<rrioi\  a  promon- 
tory and  harbour  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Euboea, 
with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon,  in  whose 
honour  the  festival  of  the  Geraestia  {V*p<utmm) 
was  here  celebrated. 

Geranea  (?)  Vtpiv*ia\  a  range  of  mountains, 
beginning  at  the  S.W.  slope  of  Cithaeron,  and  run- 
ning along  the  W.  coast  of  Megaria.  till  it  termi- 
nated in  the  promontory  Olmiae  in  the  Corinthian 
territory  ;  but  the  name  is  sometimes  confined  to 
the  mountain  in  the  Corinthian  territory. 

Gerenla  (r«puWo),  an  ancient  town  in  Mm«- 
nia,  the  birthplace  of  Nestor,  who  is  hence  called 
Gerenian  (Tc^nor).  It  was  regarded  by  some  as 
the  same  place  as  the  Homeric  Enopc. 

Gergis,  or  Gergitha,  or  -es,  or  -us,  (Trfpyit, 
Yiprfi9a\  or  -«5,  or  -osi  TtpytBies),  a  town  in  the 
Troad,  N.  of  the  Scamander,  inhabited  by  Teo- 
crians.  Attalus  removed  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sources  of  the  Caicua,  where  mention  is  made  of  a 
place  called  Gergetha  or  Gergithion,  in  the  territory 
of  Cyme. 

Gergovia.  L  A  fortified  town  of  the  Arverm 
in  Gaul,  situated  on  a  high  and  inaccessible  bill, 
W.  or  S.W.  of  the  Elaver  (Attitr).  Its  site  » 
uncertain  ;  but  it  was  probably  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  modern  CirrmonL  —  2.  A  town  of  the 
Boii  in  Gaul,  of  uncertain  site, 

Genoa  (iVpMu),  the  name  of  3  cities  in  Asia 
Minor.  1.  (Gtrmatlu,  Ru.)  in  Mysia  Minor,  n«u 
Cyxicus.— 2.  (  YertnatBj*)  in  Mysia,  between  Per- 
gamus  and  Thyatira.-— 8.  ( Kerma),  in  G  alalia,  be- 
tween Pessinus  and  Ancyra;  a  colonia. 

Oerminla,  was  bounded  by  the  Rhine  on  the 
W.,  by  the  Vistula  and  the  Carpathiin  mountains 
on  the  E.,  by  the  Danube  on  the  S.,  and  by  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic  on  the  N.  It  that 
included  much  more  than  modern  Germany  on  the 
N.  and  E.,  but  much  less  in  the  W.  and  S.  The 
N.  and  N.E.  of  Gallia  Belgica  were  likewise  called 
Ger  ma  ma  frima  and  Stcwida  under  the  Roman 
cinptTors  [see  p. '275,  a.]  ;  and  it  was  in  contradis- 
tinction to  these  provinces  that  German ia  proper 
was  also  called  Germania  Ma^na  or  G.  Trans- 
rhenana  or  G.  Barbara.  It  was  not  till  Caesar's 
campaigns  in  Gaul  (a.c  58 — 50)  that  the  Ro- 
mans obtained  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
country.  The  Roman  writers  represent  Germany 
as  a  dismal  land,  covered  for  the  moat  part  with 
forests  and  swamps,  producing  little  corn,  and 
subject  to  intense  fmsts  and  almost  eternal  winter. 
Although  these  accounts  are  probably  exaggerated, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  before  the  immense 
woods  were  cleared  and  the  morasses  drained,  the 
climate  of  Germany  was  much  colder  than  it  is  at 
present  —  The  N.  of  Germany  is  a  vast  plain,  but 
in  the  S.  there  are  many  mountains  which  were 
covered  in  antiquity  with  vast  forests,  and  thus 
were  frequently  called  SUvae.    Of  these  the  moot 
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was  the  Hbrcynia  Silva. — The  chief 
riven  were  the  Rhbnus  (Rhine).  Danubius  (Da- 
■moe),  Vistula,  Amisia  (Em$\  Vjsurgis  ( Wieser), 
Albis  (£/&*),  Viadus  (Oder).  —  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Gbrmani  by  the  Romans.  Tacitoi 
says  (Germ.  2)  that  Germani  was  the  name  of  the 
Tungri,  who  were  the  firat  German  people  that 
crossed  the  Rhine.  It  would  seem  that  this 
name  properly  belonged  only  to  those  tribes  who 
were  settled  in  Gaul ;  and  as  these  were  the  first 
German  tribes  with  which  the  Romans  came  into 
contact,  they  extended  the  name  to  the  whole 
nation.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
Some  modem  writers  derive  it  from  the  German 
pw,  fftoer,  Heer,  Wehr,  so  that  the  word  would  be 
equivalent  to  Wekrman*,  Wekrm'dnner,  that  is, 
warriors.  The  Germans  themselves  do  not  appear 
to  have  used  any  one  name  to  indicate  the  whole 
nation  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  as  some 
have  done,  that  the  name  Teutones  (i.  e.  TrtUcn, 
DruUcke ),  was  the  general  name  of  the  nation  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  Germans  regarded 
themselves  as  indigenous  in  the  country  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the 
great  Indo-Gennanic  race,  who,  along  with  the 
Celts,  migrated  into  Europe  from  the  Caucasus  and 
the  countries  around  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas, 
at  a  period  long  anterior  to  historical  records. 
They  are  described  as  a  people  of  high  stature  and 
of  great  bodily  strength,  with  fair  complexions, 
blue  eyes,  and  yellow  or  red  hair.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  their  climate,  they  wore  little 
clothing,  and  their  children  went  entirely  naked. 
They  had  scarcely  any  defensive  armour:  their 
chief  offensive  weapon  was  the  /ramea,  a  long 
spear  with  a  narrow  iron  point,  which  they  either 
darted  from  a  distance  or  pushed  in  close  combat. 
Their  houses  were  only  low  huts,  made  of  rough 
timber,  and  thatched  with  straw.  A  number  of 
these  were  of  course  often  built  near  each  other  ; 
but  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  any  towns  pro- 
perly so  called.  Many  of  their  tribes  were  nomad, 
and  every  year  changed  their  place  of  abode.  — The 
men  found  their  chief  delight  in  the  perils  and  ex- 
citement of  war.  In  peace  they  passed  their  lives 
in  listless  indolence,  only  varied  by  deep  gaming 
and  excessive  drinking.  Their  chief  drink  was 
beer  ;  and  their  carouses  frequently  ended  in 
bloody  brawls.  The  women  were  held  in  high 
honour.  Their  chastity  was  without  reproach. 
They  accompanied  their  husbands  to  battle,  and 
cheered  them  on  by  their  presence,  and  frequently 
by  their  example  as  well.  Both  sexes  were  equally 
distinguished  for  their  unconquerable  love  of  li- 
berty ;  and  the  women  frequently  destroyed  both 
and  their  children,  rather  than  mil  into 
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the  power  of  their  husbands*  conquerors.  —  In  each 
tribe  we  find  the  people  divided  into  4  classes :  the 
nobles  ;  the  freemen  ;  the  freed  men  or  vassals  ;  and 
the  slaves.  All  questions  relating  to  peace  and 
war,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  tribe,  were 
decided  in  the  popular  assembly,  in  which  each 
freeman  had  a  right  to  take  part  In  these  as- 
semblies a  king  was  elected  from  among  the  nobles  ; 
but  his  power  was  very  limited,  and  he  only  acted 
as  the  supreme  magistrate  in  time  of  peace ;  for 
when  a  war  broke  out,  the  people  elected  a  dis- 
tinguished warrior  as  their  leader,  upon  whom  the 
prerogatives  of  the  king  devolved.  —  The  religion 
•f  the  Germans  is  known  to  us  only  from  the 
writers,  who  have  confused  the 


subject  by  seeking  to  identify  the  gods  of  the 
Germans  with  their  own  divinities.  We  know 
that  they  worshipped  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and 
the  Stars.  They  are  also  said  to  have  paid  espe- 
cial honour  to  Mercury,  who  was  proliahly  the 
German  Wodan  or  Odin.  Their  other  chief  di- 
vinities were  Isis  (probably  rVssa,  the  wife  of 
Odin) ;  Mars  (Tyr  or  Zio,  the  German  god  of 
war)  ;  the  mother  of  the  gods,  called  Nerikut  (less 
correctly  Hertktu  or  Hertha)  ;  and  Jupiter  (Thor, 
or  the  god  of  thunder).  The  worship  of  the  gods 
was  simple.  They  had  both  priests  and  priestesses 
to  attend  to  their  service ;  and  some  of  the 
priestesses,  such  as  Veleda  among  the  Bnicteri, 
were  celebrated  throughout  Germany  for  their  pro- 
phetic powers.  —  The  German i  first  appear  in  his- 
tory in  the  campaigns  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones 
(B.C.  113),  the  latter  of  whom  were  undoubtedly 
a  Germanic  people.  [Teutons*.]  About  50 
years  afterwards  Ariovistus,  a  German  chief,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  with  a  vast  host  of  Germans,  and  sub- 
dued a  great  part  of  Gaul  ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  Caesar  with  great  slaughter  (68),  and  driven 
beyond  the  Rhine.  Caesar  twice  crossed  this  river 
(55,  53),  but  made  no  permanent  conquest  on  the 
E.  bank.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  his  step  son 
Drusus  carried  on  war  in  Germany  with  great 
success  for  4  years  ( 1 2 — 9),  and  penetrated  as  feu 
as  the  Elbe.  On  his  death  (9),  his  brother  Ti- 
berius succeeded  to  the  command  ;  and  under  him 
the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Visurgis 
( Weter)  was  entirely  subjugated,  and  bid  fair  to 
become  a  Roman  province.  But  in  a.  n,  9,  the  im- 
politic and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernor Quintiiius  Varus,  provoked  a  general  insur- 
rection of  the  various  German  tribes,  headed  by 
Arminius,  the  Cherusean.  Varus  and  his  legions 
were  defeated  and  destroyed,  and  the  Romans  lost 
all  their  conquests  E.  of  the  Rhine.  [Varus.] 
The  defeat  of  Varus  was  avenged  by  the  successful 
campaigns  of  Germanicus,  who  would  probably 
have  recovered  the  Roman  dominions  E.  of  the 
river,  bad  not  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  recalled 
him  to  Rome,  a.  d.  16.  From  this  time  the  Ro- 
mans abandoned  all  further  attempts  to  conquer 
Germany  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  civil  dissen- 
sions which  broke  out  in  Germany  soon  after  the 
departure  of  Tiberius,  they  were  enabled  to  ob- 
tain peaceable  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
S.W.  of  Germany  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nube, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Aori 
Dbcumatbs.  [See  p.  27,  b.]  On  the  death  of 
Nero,  several  of  the  tribes  in  W.  Germany  joined 
the  Batavi  in  their  insurrection  against  the  Ro- 
mans (a.  d.  69 — 71).  Domitian  and  Trajan  hah 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  some  German  tribes  ;  hut 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Marcomanni, 
joined  by  various  other  tribes,  made  a  more  for- 
midable attack  upon  the  Roman  dominions,  and 
threatened  the  empire  with  destruction.  From 
this  time  the  Romans  were  often  called  upon  to 
defend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  against  their 
dangerous  neighbours,  especially  against  the  2 
powerful  confederacies  of  the  Alemanni  and  Franks 
[Albmanni  ;  FranciJ  ;  and  in  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  the  Germans  obtained  possession  of  some 
of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  empire.  —  The  Ger- 
mans are  divided  by  Tacitus  into  3  great  tribes : 
1.  Ingaevonet,  on  the  Ocean.  2.  Hermionet,  in- 
habiting the  central  parts.  3.  Istaevow*,  in  the 
remainder  of  Germany,  consequently  in  the  E.  and 
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6.  parts.  These  3  names  were  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  3  sons  of  Mannus,  the  son  of  Tuisco. 
Pliny  makes  5  divisions:  1.  Vindili,  including 
Burgundiones,  Varini,  Carini,  and  Guttones.  2. 
ItHjaevonu,  including  Cimbri,Teu  tones,  and  Chauci. 
S.  Istactonesy  including  the  midland  Cimbri.  4.  Her- 
m  tones,  including  the  Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Cbatti, 
and  Cberusci.  5.  Pertdni  and  Bastamae^  border- 
ing on  the  Dacians.  But  whether  we  adopt  the 
division  of  Tacitus  or  Pliny,  we  ought  to  add  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  the  Hil- 
leviones,  divided  into  the  Sinones  and  Sitones.  It 
is  difficult  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  position  of  the 
various  tribes,  as  they  frequently  migrated  from 
one  spot  to  another.  An  account  of  each  is  given 
under  the  name  of  the  tribe.   See  Chauci,  Chb- 

■  U&CI,  ClMBRJ,  SUBVl,  &C 

Germ  aniens  Caesar,  son  of  Nero  Claudius  Dru- 
sus  and  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  triumvir  An- 
tony, was  born  u.  c.  15.  He  was  adopted  by  his 
uncle  Tiberius  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,  and 
was  raised  at  an  early  age  to  the  honours  of  the 
state.  He  assisted  Tiberius  in  the  war  against  the 
Pnnnonians  and  Dalmatians  (a.  D.  7 — 10),  and  also 
fought  along  with  Tiberius  against  the  Germans 
in  the  2  following  years  (11,  12).  He  had  the 
command  of  the  legions  in  Germany,  when  the 
alarming  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  troops  in 
Germany  and  Illyricum,  upon  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus (14).  German icus  was  a  favourite  with 
the  soldiers,  and  they  offered  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  the  empire;  but  he  rejected  their  pro- 
posal, and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  quell  the 
mutiny,  and  reconcile  them  to  their  new  sove- 
reign. After  restoring  order  among  the  troops, 
he  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  laid  waste  the  country 
of  the  Marsi  with  fire  and  sword.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (15),  he  again  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  He  pe- 
netrated as  far  as  the  Saltus  Teutoburgiensis,  N.  of 
the  Lippe,  in  which  forest  the  army  of  Quintilius 
Varus  hnd  been  destroyed  by  the  Germans.  Here 
his  troops  gathered  up  the  bones  of  their  ill-fisted 
comrades,  and  paid  the  last  honours  to  their  me- 
mory. But  meantime  Arminius  had  collected  a 
formidable  army,  with  which  he  attacked  the  Ro- 
mans; and  it  was  not  without  considerable  loss 
that  German  icus  made  good  his  retreat  to  the 
Rhine,  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  Thusne'da, 
the  win  of  Arminius,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ger- 
man icus.  [Arminius.]  Next  year  (16)  Ger- 
manicus  placed  his  troops  on  board  a  fleet  of 
1000  vessels,  and  sailed  through  the  canal  of  his 
father,  Drusus  [sec  p.  233,  b.],  and  the  Zuydersee 
to  the  ocean,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amisia  (2?ms),  where  he  landed  his  forces.  After 
crossing  the  Ems  and  the  Weser,  he  fought  2  bat- 
tles with  Arminius,  in  both  of  which  the  Germans 
were  completely  defeated.  The  Germans  could  no 
longer  offer  him  any  effectual  resistance,  and  Ger- 
manicus needed  only  another  year  to  reduce  com- 
pletely the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe.  But  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  saved 
0<rmany.  Upon  pretence  of  the  dangerous  state 
of  affairs  in  the  E.,  the  emperor  recalled  German i- 
cits  to  Rome,  which  he  entered  in  triumph  on  the 
26th  of  May,  17.  In  the  same  year  all  the  Eastern 
provinces  were  assigned  to  German  icus ;  but  Ti- 
berius placed  Co.  Piso  in  command  of  Syria,  with 
let  r->t  instructions  to  check  and  thwart  Germanicus. 
Piso  soon  showed  his  hostility  to  Germauicus ;  and 
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his  wife  Plartcina,  in  like  manner,  did  every  thing 
in  her  power  to  annoy  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Grr- 
manicus.  In  18,  Germanicus  proceeded  to  Arme- 
nia, where  he  placed  Zeno  on  the  throne,  and  in 
the  following  year  (19)  he  visited  Egypt,  and  on 
his  return  be  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness, 
of  which  he  died.  He  believed  that  be  had  been 
poisoned  by  Piso,  and  shortly  before  be  died,  he 
summoned  his  friends,  and  called  upon  them  to 
avenge  his  murder.  He  was  deeply  and  sincerely 
lamented  by  the  Roman  people;  and  Tiberius  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  Piso  to  the  public  indignation. 
[Piso.]  By  Agrippina  he  hnd  9  children,  of 
whom  6  survived  him.  Of  these  the  most  noto- 
rious were  the  emperor  Caligula,  snd  Agrippina, 
the  mother  of  Nero.  Germanicus  was  an  author 
of  some  repute.  He  wrote  several  poetical  works. 
We  still  possess  the  remains  of  his  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  Phutnomena  of  Arabia,  The  latest 
edition  of  this  work  is  by  Orelli  at  the  end  of  his 
Phaedros,  Zurich,  1831. 

Germanlcla  or  Caesarea  Germanic*  (T«paa- 
r/«f ta,  Kcuffdpf ia  Ttpixayiici)\  a  town  in  the  Synan 
province  of  Commagene,  near  the  borders  of  Cap- 
padocia  ;  the  birthplace  of  the  heretic  Nestontw. 

Gem  (iVdpo :  near  El  Katif\  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Arabia,  and  a  great  emporium  for  tho  trade 
ot  Arabia  and  India,  stood  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix,  200  stadia  (20  geog.  miles)  from  the 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Gerraeus  or  Gerrakus  {Eitmk 
Bay  9),  a  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
2400  stadia  (240  grog,  miles =4°  of  lat.)  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  city  was  5  Roman  miles 
in  circuit.  The  inhabitants,  called  Gerraei  (r##al«i) 
were  said  to  have  bei-n  originally  Chaldarans,  who 
were  driven  out  of  Babylon.  There  was  a  small 
place  of  the  same  name  on  the  N.  E.  frontier  of 
Egypt,  between  Peluaium  and  M.  Casius,  50  stadia 
or  8  Roman  miles  from  the  former. 

Gerrhus  (Ts^oy),  a  river  of  Scythia,  flowing 
through  a  country  of  the  same  name,  was  a  branch 
of  the  Borysthenes,  and  flowed  into  the  Hypacyria, 
dividing  the  country  of  the  Nomad  Scythians  from 
that  of  the  Royal  Scythians. 

Gerunda  (Gerona),  a  town  of  the  A  use  tan  i  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Tarraeo 
to  Narbo  in  Gaul. 

Geryon  or  Gerf  fines  (rqpvoVnr),  son  of  Chry- 
saor  and  Callirrhog,  a  monster  with  3  heads,  or, 
according  to  others,  with  3  bodies  united  together, 
was  a  king  in  Spain,  and  possessed  magnificent 
oxen,  which  Hercules  carried  away.  For  details 
see  H kki  ui.es. 

Gesoriacum  (Boulogne),  a  port  of  the  Moral 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  at  which  persons  usually  era- 
barked  to  cross  over  to  Britain  :  it  was  subse- 
quently called  Bononla,  whence  its  modern  name. 

Geaslus  Flora*.    [  Florur ] 

Geta,  8eptlmlus,  brother  of  Caracalla,  by  whom 
he  was  assassinated,  A.  D.  212.  For  details  see 
Caracalla. 

Gfitae,  a  Thracian  people,  called  Daci  by  the 
Romans.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  place  them 
S.  of  the  Ister  (/>u»u/*r)  near  its  mouths  ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  they  dwelt  be- 
yond this  river  and  N.  of  the  Triballi.  They  were 
driven  by  the  Sarmatians  further  W.  towards  Ger- 
many.   For  their  later  history  see  Dacia. 

Gigantes  (IYyoW"),  the  giants.  According  to 
Homer,  they  were  a  gigantic  and  savage  race  of 
men,  dwelling  in  the  distant  W.  in  the  island  of 
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Trinac:a,  and  were  destroyed  on  account  of  their 
insolence  towards  the  pods.  —  Hesiod  considers 
them  as  divine  being*,  who  sprang  from  the  blood 
that  fell  from  Uranus  upon  the  earth,  so  that  Oe 
(the  earth)  was  their  mother.  Neither  Homer  nor 
Hesiod  know  any  thing  about  their  contest  with 
the  gods.  —  Later  poets  and  mythographers  fre- 
quently confound  them  with  the  Titans,  and  repre- 
sent then  as  enemies  of  Zeus  and  the  gods,  whose 
abode  on  Olympus  they  attempt  to  take  by  storm. 
Their  battle  with  the  gods  seems  to  be  only  an  imi- 
tation of  the  revolt  of  the  Titans  against  Uranus, 
lie,  it  is  said,  indignant  at  the  fate  of  her  former 
children,  the  Titans,  gave  birth  to  the  Oigantea, 
who  were  beings  of  a  monstrous  size,  with  fearful 
countenances  and  the  tails  of  dragons.  They  were 
born,  according  to  some,  in  the  Phlegraean  plains 
in  Sicily,  Campania,  or  Arcadia,  and,  according  to 
others,  in  the  Thracian  Pallene,  In  their  native 
land  they  made  an  attack  upon  heaven,  being 
armed  with  huge  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees.  The 
gods  were  told  that  they  could  not  conquer  the 
giant*  without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal ;  where- 
ufx»n  they  summoned  Hercules  to  their  aid.  The 
giants  Alcynneus  and  Pnrpliyrion  distinguished 
themselves  above  their  brethren.  Alcyoneus  was 
immortal  so  long  as  he  fought  in  bis  native  land  ; 
but  Hercules  dragged  him  away  to  a  foreign  land, 
and  thus)  killed  him.  Porphyrion  was  killed  by 
the  lightning  of  Zeus  and  the  arrows  of  Hercules. 
The  other  giants,  whose  number  is  said  to  have 
bem  24,  were  then  killed  one  after  another  by  the 
gods  and  Hercules,  and  some  of  them  were  buried 
by  their  conquerors  under  (volcanic)  islands. — It 
ie  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  writers  place  the 
giants  in  volcanic  districts ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  sv»ry  of  their  contest  with  the  gods  took  its 
origin  from  volcanic  convulsions. 

GigO&U*  (Tiyttvot :  IYyw >»«>*),  a  town  and  pro- 
montory of  Macedonia  on  the  Thermaic  gulf. 

Gildo,  orGildon,  a  Moorish  chieftain,  governed 
Africa  for  some  years  aa  a  subject  of  the  Western 
empire ;  bnt  in  a.  n.  397,  he  transferred  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  emperor  Ar- 
cadius  accepted  him  as  a  subject  Stilicho,  guardian 
of  Honorius,  sent  an  army  against  him.  Gildo 
was  defeated ;  and  being  taken  prisoner,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  by  banging  himself  (398). 
The  history  of  this  war  forms  the  subject  of  one  of 
Claud ian's  poems  (Dt  Bella  (Jildottico). 

Oindarus  ( Tiviapos :  Gindarict\  a  very  strong 
fortress  in  the  district  of  Cyrrhestice  in  Syria, 
N.  B.  of  Antioch. 

Oirba,  a  city  on  the  island  of  Meninx  (Jerbak), 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  in  N. 
Africa :  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  purple. 

Gieeo  or  Qiago  (Jivttw  or  Tian*v).  1.  Son  of 
Hamilcar  who  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Himera,  a.  C.  480.  In  consequence  of  this 
calamity,  Gisgo  was  banished  from  Carthage.  He 
died  at  Selinus  in  Sicily.  — 2.  Son  of  Hanno, 
was  in  exile  when  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated 
at  the  river  Crimissus  by  Timoleon,  339.  He  was 
then  retailed  from  erile,  and  sent  to  oppose  Timo- 
leon, but  was  unable  to  accomplish  any  thing  of 
importance.  8.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian 
garrison  at  Lily  haeuni,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  241,  he  was 
deputed  bv  the  government  to  treat  with  the  mer- 
cenaries who  had  risen  in  revolt,  but  he  was  seixed 
by  them  and  pot  to  death. 


Gitladas  (TiTidSai),  a  Lacedaemonian  architect 
statuary,  and  poet  He  completed  the  temple  of 
Athena  Poliouchos  at  Sparta,  and  ornamented  it 
with  works  in  bronxe,  from  which  it  was  called 
the  Braxen  House,  and  hence  the  goddess  received 
the  surname  of  XaAjroouror.  He  composed  a  hymn 
to  the  goddess,  besides  other  poems.  He  nourished 
about  a  c.  516,  and  is  the  last  Spartan  artist  of 
any  distinction. 

Olabrlo,  AeHIns,  plebeians.  1.  C,  quaestor 
a  c.  203,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  197.  He  acted 
as  interpreter  to  the  Athenian  embassy  in  155, 
when  the  3  philosophers,  Cameades,  Diogenes,  and 
CritolauB  came  as  envoys  to  Rome.  He  wrote  in 
Greek  a  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  period 
to  his  own  times.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
one  Claudius,  and  his  version  is  cited  by  Livy, 
under  the  titles  of  A**ak$  Aeiliam'  (xrv.  39)  and 
Libri  Aeiliam  (xxxv.  14).  — 2.  X'.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  201,  praetor  196,  and  consul  191.  In  his 
consulship  he  defeated  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae, 
and  subsequently  the  Aetolians  likewise.— 8.  M\, 
married  a  daughter  of  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  consul 
1 15,  whom  Sulla,  in  82,  compelled  him  to  divorce. 
Glabrio  was  praetor  urban  us  in  70,  when  he  presided 
at  the  impeachment  of  Verres.  He  was  consul  in 
67,  and  in  the  following  year  proconsul  of  Cilicia. 
He  succeeded  L.  Lucullus  in  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  but  remained  inactive  in 
Bithynia.  He  was  superseded  by  Cn.  Pompey.— 
4.  M\,  son  of  No.  3,  was  born  in  the  house  of 
Cn.  Pompey,  B.C.  81,  who  married  his  mother 
after  her  compulsory  divorce  from  the  elder  Gla- 
brio. Aemilia  died  in  giving  birth  to  him.  In 
the  civil  war,  Glabrio  was  one  of  Caesars  lieu- 
tenants; commanded  the  garrison  of  Oricuiu  in 
Kpirus  in  48,  and  was  stationed  in  Sicily  in  46. 
He  was  twice  defended  on  capital  charges  by 
Cicero,  and  acquitted. 

Glania,  more  usually  written  Clams. 

Olanum  LMi  (nr.  St.  Remy  Ru  ),  a  town  of  the 
Sal  ves  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Glaphjrra.    [AacHSLaua,  No.  6.] 

Glance'  (rAaforn).  1.  One  of  the  Nereides,  the 
name  (Jlauce  being  only  a  personification  of  the 
colour  of  the  sea,  —  2.  Daughter  of  Creon  of  Co- 
rinth, also  called  Creusa.  For  details  see  CrboN. 

Glaucla,  C.  Servillus,  praetor  a  a  100,  the 
chief  supporter  of  Saturninus,  with  whom  he  was 
put  to  death  in  this  year.  [Saturninur] 

Glauclaa  (rxovaiar).  L  King  of  the  Taulan- 
tians,  one  of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  fought  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  a  c.  335.  In  31 6  he  afforded 
an  asylum  to  the  infant  Pyrrhus,  and  refused  to 
surrender  him  to  Cassander.  In  307  he  invaded 
Epirus,  and  placed  Pyrrhus,  then  12  years  old, 
upon  the  throne.  — 2.  A  Greek  physician,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  3rd  or  2nd  century  a  c.  — 
8.  A  statuary  of  Aegina,  who  made  the  bronze 
chariot  and  statue  of  (J  elan,  flourished  a  c.  488. 

Glanoon  (TKaint*v).  L  Son  of  Critias,  brother 
of  Callaeschrus,  and  father  of  Channides  and  of 
Plato's  mother,  Perictione.  —  2.  Brother  of  Plato, 
who  makes  him  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Republic 

Glaucuj  (TKuintot),  1.  Grandson  of  Aeolus,  son 
of  Sisyphus  and  Merope,  and  father  of  Bellero- 
phontes.  He  lived  at  Potniae,  despised  the  power 
of  Aphrodite,  and  did  not  allow  his  mares  to  breed, 
that  they  might  be  the  stronger  for  the  horse  race. 
According  to  others  he  fed  there  with  human  flesh. 
This  excited  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  who  destroyed 
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him.  According  to  some  accounts  his  horses  be- 
came frightened  and  threw  him  out  of  his  chariot, 
as  he  was  contending  in  the  funeral  games  cele- 
brated by  Acastua  in  honour  of  his  father  Pelias. 
According  to  others,  his  horses  tore  him  to  pieces, 
having  drunk  from  the  water  of  a  sacred  well  in 
Boeotia,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  seised 
with  madness.  Glaucus  of  Potniae  (TAawcoi  nor. 
n*it)  was  the  title  of  one  of  the  lost  tragedies  of 
Aeschylus.  —  2.  Son  of  H  ippolochus,  and  grand- 
son of  Bellerephontee,  was  a  Lycian  prince,  and 
assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  con- 
nected with  Diomedes  by  ties  of  hospitality  ;  and 
when  they  recognised  one  another  in  the  battle, 
they  abstained  from  fighting,  and  exchanged  arms 
with  one  another.  Glaucus  was  slain  by  Ajax,  — 
8.  Son  of  the  Messenian  king  Aepytus,  whom  he 
succeed ed  on  the  throne.— 4,  One  of  the  sons  of 
the  Cretan  king  Minos  by  Pasiphae  or  Crete. 
When  a  boy,  he  fell  into  a  cask  full  of  honey, 
and  was  smothered.  Minos  searched  for  his  son 
in  Tain,  and  was  at  length  informed  by  Apollo  or 
the  Curetes  that  the  person  who  should  devise 
the  most  appropriate  comparison  between  a  cow, 
which  could  assume  3  different  colours,  and  any- 
other  object,  would  find  the  boy.  The  soothsayer 
Polyidus  of  Argos  solved  the  problem  by  likening 
the  cow  to  a  mulberry,  which  is  at  first  white, 
then  red,  and  in  the  end  black.  By  his  prophetic 
powers  he  then  discovered  the  boy.  Minos  now 
required  Polyidus  to  restore  his  son  to  life  ;  but  as 
be  could  not  accomplish  this,  Minos  ordered  him  to 
be  entombed  alive  with  the  body  of  Glaucus. 
When  Polyidus  was  thus  shut  up  in  the  vault,  he 
saw  a  serpent  approaching  the  dead  body,  and 
killed  the  reptile.  Presently  another  serpent  came, 
and  placed  a  herb  upon  the  dead  serpent,  which 
was  thereby  restored  to  life.  Thereupon  Polyidus 
covered  the  body  of  Glaucus  with  the  same  herb, 
and  the  boy  at  once  rote  into  life  again.  The 
story  of  Glaucus  and  Polyidus  was  a  favourite  sub- 
ject with  the  ancient  poets  and  artists.  — 5.  Of 
Anthedon  in  Boeotia,  a  fisherman,  who  became 
immortal  by  eating  a  part  of  the  dirine  herb  which 
Cronos  had  sown.  His  parentage  is  differently 
stated :  some  called  his  father  Cope  us,  others  Po- 
lybus,  the  husband  of  Euboea,  and  others  again 
Anthedon  or  Poseidon.  He  was  further  said  to 
have  been  a  clever  diver,  to  have  built  the  ship 
Argo,  and  to  have  accompanied  the  Argonauts  as 
their  steersman.  In  the  sea-fight  of  Jason  against 
the  Tyrrhenians,  Glaucus  alone  remained  unhurt ; 
he  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  he  was 
visible  to  none  save  Jason.  From  this  moment  he 
became  a  marine  deity,  and  was  of  service  to  the 
Argonauts.  The  story  of  his  sinking  or  leaping 
into  the  sea  was  variously  modified  in  the  different 
traditions.  There  was  a  belief  in  Greece  that  once 
every  year  Glaucus  visited  all  the  coasts  and 
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islands,  accompanied  by  marine  monsters,  and  gave 
his  prophecies.  Fishermen  and  tailors  paid  particular 
reverence  to  him,  and  watched  his  oracles,  which 
were  believed  to  be  very  trustworthy.  He  is  said 
to  have  even  instructed  Apollo  in  the  prophetic 
art.  Some  writers  stated  that  he  dwelt  in  Delos, 
where  he  prophesied  in  conjunction  with  the 
nymphs ;  but  the  place  of  his  abode  varied  in  dif- 
ferent traditions.  The  stories  about  his  various 
loves  were  favourite  subjects  with  the  ancient  poets. 
—8.  Of  Chios,  a  statuary  in  metal,  distinguished 
as  the  inventor  <  f  the  art  of  soldering  metals  (koA-  I 
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Xiprtt),  flourished  a  c.  490.  His  moat  noted  work 
was  an  iron  base  (faroKfrrjTypi&iar),  which,  with 
the  silver  bowl  it  supported,  was  presented  to  the 
temple  at  Delphi  by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia, 

GUtttOHt(rAav«of).  L  A  small  river  of  Phrygia, 
falling  into  the  Maeander  near  Eumenia.  — 2.  A 
small  river  of  Lycia,  on  the  borders  of  Carta,  Sow- 
ing into  the  Sinus  Glaucus  {Otdf  of Afatri). 

Glaucus  Sinus.  [Glaucua.] 

Glessaria  (AmeJand),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
the  Frisii,  so  called  from  "glestum  "  or  amber  which 
was  found  there  :  its  proper  name  was  Austeruvia. 

GHsas  {rKltrat:  rAiacuriot),  an  ancient  town 
in  Boeotia,  on  Mt  Hypaton.   It  was  in  ruins  to 

Glycas,  Michael,  a  Byzantine  historian,  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  A**al$  ( f&gKot  xperuraj), 
containing  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
creation  to  the  death  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenua,  a.  d» 
1118.    Edited  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1886. 

Glycera  (rxiattpa),  "the  sweet  one,"  a  fa- 
vourite name  of  hetaime.  The  most  celebrated 
hetairae  of  this  name  are,  L  The  daughter  of  Tha- 
lassis,  and  the  mistress  of  Harpalus.  —  2.  Of  Sicyon, 
and  the  mistress  of  Pausias.— 8.  A  favourite  ol 
Horace. 

Glycerins,  became  emperor  of  the  W.  a.  d. 
47  S,  after  the  death  of  Olybriua,  by  the  assistance 
of  Gundobald  the  Burgundian.  But  the  Byrantme 
court  did  not  acknowledge  Glycerins,  and  pro- 
claimed Julius  Nepos  emperor,  by  whom  Glycerius 
was  dethroned  (474),  and  compelled  to  become  a 
priest  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Salon  hi 
Dalmatia. 

Glyoon  (rAfawr),  an  Athenian  sculptor,  known 
to  us  by  his  magnificent  colossal  marble  statue  ol 
Hercules,  commonly  called  the  44  Farnese  Her- 
cules."  It  was  found  in  the  baths  of  Caracal  la, 
and,  after  adorning  the  Farnese  palace  for  some 
time,  was  removed  to  the  royal  museum  at  Naples. 
It  represents  the  hero  resting  on  his  dub,  after  one 
of  his  labours.  The  swollen  muscles  admirably 
express  repose  after  severe  exertion.  Glyoon  pro- 
bably lived  under  the  early  Roman  emperors. 

Gnipho,  M.  Antonlus,  a  Roman  rhetorician, 
was  bom  b.  c  1 14,  in  Gaul,  but  studied  at  Alex- 
andria. He  afterwards  established  a  school  at 
Rome,  which  was  attended  bv  many  distinguished 
men,  and  among  others  by  Cicero,  when  he  was 
praetor. 

Gnosus,  Gnossua.  [Ckobub.] 

Gobryaa  (r»Spwn),  a  noble  Persian,  one  of  the 
7  conspirators  against  Smerdit  the  Mogian.  Ha 
accompanied  Darius  into  Scythia.  He  was  doubly 
related  to  Darius  by  marriage  :  Darius  married  the 
daughter  of  Gobxyas,  and  Gobryaa  married  the 
sister  of  Darius. 

Golgi  ( roA7ol :  T6\yios\  a  town  in  Cyprus,  or 
uncertain  site,  was  aSicyonian  colony,  and  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (  Venus). 

Gompbi  (Tiptpw. :  rop^tvs),  a  town  in  Hestiae- 
otis  in  Thestaly,  was  a  strong  fortress  on  the  confines 
of  Epirus,  and  commanded  the  chief  pass  between 
Thessaly  and  Epirus :  it  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Caesar  (b.  c.  48),  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt 

Gonni,  Gonnu  (T6wov,  r«Wos:  raWus),  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Perrbaebi  in  Thessaly, 
on  the  river  Peneus  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  vale 
of  Tempe,  was,  from  its  position,  of  great  military 
importance ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  after  the  time 
of  the  wars  between  the ~ 
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Gcrdlinua,  M.  Antdnltu,  the  name  of  S  Ro- 
man emperors,  father,  eon,  and  grandson.  X.  Sur- 
named  African  us,  son  of  Melius  Marullus  and 
Ulpia  Gotdiana,  possessed  a  princely  fortune,  and 
was  distinguished  alike  by  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence.  In  bis  1st  consulship,  a.  D.  218,  he 
w.tj  the  colleague  of  Caracalla  ;  in  his  2nd  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  ;  and  soon  afterwards  was  nominated 
proconsul  of  Africa.  After  governing  Africa  for 
several  years  with  justice  and  integrity,  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  province  in  consequence  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  procurator  of  Maximinus.  The 
ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy  compelled  Gordian, 
who  was  now  in  his  80th  year,  to  assume  the  im- 
perial title.  He  entered  on  his  new  duties  at  Car- 
thago in  the  month  of  February,  associated  his  son 
with  him  in  the  empire,  and  despatched  letters  to 
Rome,  announcing  his  elevation.  Oordianua  and 
his  son  were  at  once  proclaimed  Augusti  by  the 
senate,  and  preparations  were  made  in  Italy  to 
resist  Maximums.  But  meantime  a  certain  Capel- 
lianua,  procurator  of  Numidia,  refuted  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Oordiani  and  marched 
against  them.  The  younger  Oordianus  was  de- 
feated by  him,  and  shun  in  the  battle  ;  and  bis 
aged  father  thereupon  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
after  reigning  less  than  2  months.  —2.  Son  of  the 
preceding  and  of  Fabia  Orestilia,  was  born  a.  n. 
192,  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  purple, 
and  fell  in  bottle,  as  recorded  above.  —  3.  Grand- 
son of  the  elder  Gordianus,  either  by  a  daughter  or 
by  the  younger  Oordianua.  The  soldiers  pro- 
claimed him  emperor  in  July,  a.  d.  238,  after  the 
murder  of  Balbinua  and  Pupienus,  although  he  was 
a  mere  boy,  probably  not  more  than  12  years  old. 
He  reigned  6  years,  from  238  to  244.  In  241  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Misitheus,  and  in  the  same 
year  set  out  for  the  E.  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  Persians.  With  the  assistance  of  Misitheus, 
he  defeated  the  Persians  in  242.  Misitheus  died  in 
the  following  year ;  and  Philippua,  whom  Gordian 
had  taken  into  his  confidence,  excited  discontent 
among  the  soldiers,  who  at  length  rose  in  open 
mutiny,  and  assassinated  Gordian  in  Mesopotamia, 
244.    He  was  succeeded  by  Philippus. 

Oordlum  (rdpdW,  TopSfov  Kwpif),  the  ancient 
capital  of  Phrygia,  the  royal  residence  of  the  kings 
of  the  dynasty  of  Gordius,  and  the  scene  of  Alex- 
ander's celebrated  exploit  of  *  cutting  the  Gordian 
knot."  [Gordius].  It  was  situated  in  the  W. 
of  that  part  of  Phrygia  which  was  afterwards  called 
Oalatia,  N.  of  Pesainus,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Saiigariua,  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  received 
the  name  of  Juliopolis  {'lovKtoiwoKis). 

OordlOJ  (ropStot),  an  ancient  king  of  Phrygia, 
and  father  of  Midas,  was  originally  a  poor  peasant 
Internal  disturbances  having  broken  out  in  Phrygia, 
an  oracle  informed  the  inhabitants  that  a  waggon 
would  bring  tbem  a  king,  who  should  at  the  same 
time  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances.  When  the 
people  were  deliberating  on  these  points,  Gordius, 
with  his  wife  and  son,  suddenly  appeared  riding  in 
his  waggon  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  at 
once  acknowledged  him  as  king.  Gordius,  out  of 
gratitude,  dedicated  his  chariot  to  Zeus,  in  the 
acropolis  of  Gordium.  The  pole  was  fastened  to 
the  yoke  by  a  knot  of  bark ;  and  an  oracle  de- 
clared that  whosoever  should  untie  the  knot 
should  rejgn  over  all  Asia.  Alexander,  on  his 
arrival  at  Gordium,  cut  the  knot  with  his  sword, 
and  applied  the  oracle  to  himself. 
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Gordlutlchos  (TopSlov  t«x«)*  *  »wn  in  Caria, 
near  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  between  Antiochia  ad 
Maeandrum  and  Tabae. 

GordyaeL  [Gordtxnb.] 

Gordyaei  Monte*  (rit  TopiveSa  0pn:  A  fountains 
of  Kurdistan),  the  name  given  by  Strabo  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  broad  belt  of  mountains,  which  separates 
the  Tigris  valley  from  the  great  table  land  of  /ran, 
and  which  divided  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  from 
Armenia  and  Media.  They  are  connected  with  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  at  Ararat,  whence  they  run 
S.E.  between  the  Arsissa  Pains  (/sake  Fun)  and 
the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  its  upper  confluent* 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  Media,  where  the  chain 
turns  more  to  the  S.  and  was  called  Zagros. 

Gordyene  or  Cordueno  (Topb'vi\*4\,  Kopbovnrii), 
a  mountainous  district  in  the  S.  of  Armenia  Major, 
between  the  Arsissa  Palus  (Lake  Van)  and  the 
Gordyasi  Montr*.  After  the  Mithridatic  War, 
it  was  assigned  by  Pompey  to  Tigmnes,  with  whom 
its  possession  had  been  disputed  by  the  Parthian 
king  Phraates.  Trajan  added  it  to  the  Roman 
empire;  and  it  formed  afterwards  a  con  sunt  object 
of  contention  between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthian 
and  Persian  kings,  but  was  for  the  most  part 
virtually  independent  Its  warlike  inhabitants, 
called  ropSveuoi  or  Cordueni,  were  no  doubt  the 
same  people  as  the  CaRDUCHI  of  the  earlier  Greek 
geographers,  and  the  Kurds  of  modern  times. 

Gorgft  (rSpyny,  daughter  of  Oeneus  and  Althea. 
She  and  her  sister  Deianira  alone  retained  their 
original  forms,  when  their  other  sisters  were  meta* 
morphosed  by  Artemis  into  birds. 

Gorgias  (Topylas).  1.  Of  Leontini,  in  Sicily, 
a  celebrated  rhetorician  and  orator,  sophist  and 
philosopher,  was  born  about  B.  c.  480,  and  is  said 
to  have  lived  105,  or  even  109  years.  Of  his 
early  life  we  have  no  particulars  ;  but  when  he 
was  of  advanced  age  (B.C.  427)  be  was  sent  by 
his  fellow-citucens  as  ambassador  to  Athens,  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  its  protection  against  Sy- 
racuse. He  seems  to  have  returned  to  Leontini 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  to  have  spent  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  vigorous  old  age  in  the  towns 
of  Greece  Proper,  especially  at  Athens  and  the 
Thcssalian  Larissa,  enjoying  honour  everywhere 
as  an  orator  and  teacher  of  rhetoric  The  common 
statement  that  Pericles  and  the  historian  Thucy- 
dides  were  among  his  disciples,  cannot  be  true,  as 
he  did  not  go  to  Athens  till  after  the  death  of  Pe- 
ricles ;  but  Alcibiades,  Alcidamas,  Aeschinea,  and 
Antisthenes,  are  called  either  pupils  or  imitators  of 
Gorgiaa,  and  his  oratory  must  have  had  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  rhetorician  Isocrntes,  The  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  at  Athens  appears 
from  the  way  in  which  he  is  introduced  in  the  dia- 
logue of  Plato,  which  bears  his  name.  The  elo- 
quence of  Gorgias  was  chiefly  calculated  to  tickle 
the  ear  by  antitheses,  alliterations,  the  symmetry  of 
its  parts,  and  similar  artifices.  Two  declamations 
have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Gorgiaa, 
via.  the  Apology  of  Palamedes,  and  the  Encomium 
on  Helena,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  doubtful. 
Besides  his  orations,  which  were  mostly  what  the 
Greeks  called  EptdeMc  or  speeches  for  display, 
such  aa  his  oration  addressed  to  the  assembled 
Greeks  at  Olympia,  Gorgias  also  wrote  loci  com- 
munej,  Drobably  as  rhetorical  exercises  ;  a  work  on 
dissimilar  and  homogeneous  words,  and  another  on 
rhetoric  The  works  of  Gorgias  did  not  even 
contain  the  elements  of  a  scientific  theory  of  ora- 
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tory,  liny  more  than  his  oral  instructions.  He  con- 
fined himself  to  teaching  hu  pupil*  a  variety  of 
rhetorical  artifices,  and  made  them  learn  by  heart 
certain  formulas  relative  to  them.  —2.  Of  Athens, 
gave  instruction  in  rhetoric  to  young  M.  Cicero, 
when  he  was  at  Athens.  He  wrote  a  rhetorical 
work,  a  Latin  abridgment  of  which  by  Rutilius 
Lupus  is  still  extant,  under  the  title  D*  Figurit 
SenUntiarum  et  Eloeutiom*. 

Gorgo  and  Gorg5nes  (Top7»  nnd  r6pyovts). 
Homer  mentions  only  one  Gorgo,  who  appears  in 
the  Odyssey  (xi.  633)  as  one  of  the  frightful  phan- 
toms in  Hades:  in  the  Iliad  the  Aegis  of  Athena 
contains  the  head  of  Gorgo,  the  terror  of  her 
enemies.  Hesiod  mentions  3  Gorgones,  8theno, 
Euryale,  and  Medusa,  daughters  of  Phorcys  and 
Ceto,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Phorcydes. 
Hesiod  placed  them  in  the  tar  W.  in  the  Ocean,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Night  and  the  Hesperides ; 
but  later  traditions  transferred  them  to  Libya.  They 
were  frightful  beings  ;  instead  of  hair,  their  heads 
were  covered  with  hissing  serpents  ;  and  they  had 
wings,  brazen  claws,  and  enormous  teeth.  Medusa, 
who  alone  of  her  sisters  was  mortal,  was,  according 
to  some  legends,  at  first  a  beautiful  maiden,  but 
her  hair  was  changed  into  serpents  by  Athena,  in 
consequence  of  her  having  become  by  Poseidon 
the  mother  of  Chrysaor  and  Pegasus,  in  one  of 
Athena's  temples.  Her  head  now  became  so  fear- 
ful that  every  one  who  looked  at  it  was  changed 
into  stone.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  which  Per- 
seus had  in  killing  her.  (PKR8BU8.]  Athena  af- 
terwards placed  the  head  in  the  centre  of  her 
shield  or  breastplate. 

Gortyn,  Gortyna  {T6prwS6prrwa\  roprfotos). 
L  (Nr.  Hagio$  Dheka  Ru.,  6  miles  from  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Ida),  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Crete, 
on  the  river  Lethaeus,  90  stadia  from  its  harbour 
Leben,  and  130  stadia  from  its  other  harbour  Ma- 
taiia.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship 
of  Europe,  whence  it  was  called  Hellotu  ;  and  it 
was  subsequently  peopled  by  Minyans  and  Tyrr- 
hene-Pelasgians,  whence  it  also  bore  the  name  of 
Larissa.  It  was  the  2nd  city  in  Crete,  being  only 
inferior  toCnossus  ;  and  on  the  decline  of  the  latter 
place  under  the  Romans,  it  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  inland.— 2.  Also  Gortyt  (Nr.^teOofo  Ru.). 
R  town  in  Arcadia  on  the  river  Gartynius,  a  tributary 
ef  the  Alpheus. 

Gortynla  ( Yoprwla\  a  town  in  Emathia  in 
Macedonia,  of  uncertain  site. 

Gotarzes.    [Arhackr  XX.  XXI.l 

Gcthi.  Goth6n.es,  Guttdnes,  a  powerful  German 
people,  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire.  They  originally  dwelt 
on  the  Prussian  coast  of  the  Baltic  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula,  where  they  are  placed  by  Tacitus ;  but 
they  afterwards  migrated  S.,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  3rd  century,  they  nppear  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  where  Caracal  la  encountered  them  on 
his  march  to  the  E.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Philippus  (a.  d.  244 — 249),  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Dacia;  and  in  consequence  of  their  settling  in  the 
countries  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Getae  and 
Scythians,  they  are  frequently  called  both  Getae 
and  Scythians  by  later  writers.  From  the  time  of 
Philippus  the  attacks  of  the  Goths  against  the 
Roman  empire  became  more  frequent  and  more 
destructive.  In  a.  d.  272  the  emperor  Aurelian 
•urrendered  to  them  the  whole  of  Dacia.  It  is  about 


this  time  that  we  find  them  separated  into  2  area? 
divisions,  the  Ostrogoths  or  E.  Gotbs.  and  the 
Visigoths  or  W.  Goths.  The  Ostrogoths  settled  in 
Moesia  and  Pannonia,  while  the  Visigoths  remained 
N.  of  the  Danube, — The  Visigoths  under  their  king 
Alaric  invaded  Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Rome 
(410).  A  few  years  afterwards  they  settled  per- 
manently in  the  &  W.  of  Gaul,  and  established  a 
kingdom  of  which  Tolosa  was  the  capital  From 
thence  they  invaded  Spain,  where  they  al*o  founded 
a  kingdom,  which  lasted  for  more  than  2  centuries 
till  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Arabs — The  Ostro- 
goths meantime  had  extended  their  dominions 
almost  up  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the 
emperor  Zeno  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  by  giving 
them  permission  to  invade  and  conquer  Italy. 
Under  their  king  Tbeodoric  the  Great  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Italy  (493).  Theodore 
took  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  an  Ostr^othic 
dynasty  reigned  in  the  country,  till  it  was  destroyed 
by  N arses,  the  general  of  Justinian,  a.  d.  553. — 
The  Ostrogoths  embraced  Christianity  at  an  early 
period;  and  it  was  for  their  use  that  Ulphibu 
translated  the  sacred  Scriptures  into  Gothic,  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 

Gothini,  a  Celtic  people  in  the  S,E.of  Germany, 
subject  to  the  Quadi. 

Gracchunus,  M.  Junius,  assumed  h  is  cognom  i*n 
on  account  of  his  friendship  with  C  Gracchus.  He 
wrote  a  work,  D*  PoUtUdthus,  which  gave  an 
account  of  the  Roman  constitution  and  magistracies 
from  the  time  of  the  kings.  It  was  addressed  to 
T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  father  of  Cicero's  friend. 
This  work,  which  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
great  value,  is  lost,  but  some  parts  of  it  are  cited 
by  Joannes  Lydus.  [Lydus.] 

Gracchus,  Semprdnlus,  plebeians.-—  L  Tib.,  a 
distinguished  general  in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  In 
B.C.  216  he  was  ma?ister  equitum  to  the  dictator.  M. 
Junius  Pern  ;  in  215  consul  for  the  first  time  ;  and 
in  213  consul  for  the  2nd  time.  In  212  he  fell  in 
battle  against  Mago,  at  Campi  Veteres,  in  Lucnma. 
His  body  was  sent  to  Hannibal,  who  honoured  it 
with  a  magnificent  burial.— 2.  Tib.,  was  tribune  * 
the  plebs  in  187  ;  and  although  personally  hostile 
to  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  he  defended  him  against 
the  attacks  of  the  other  tribunes,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  aristocratical  party.  S>»m 
after  this  occurrence  Gracchus  was  rewarded  with 
the  hand  of  Cornelia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  P. 
Scipio  Africanus.  In  181  he  was  praetor,  and  re- 
ceived Hispania  Citerior  as  his  province,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  with  great  success  against  the 
Celtiberians.  After  defeating  them  in  battle,  he 
gained  their  confidence  by  his  justice  and  kindness. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  178  ;  and  was  on  ml  in 
177,  when  he  was  sent  against  the  Sardinians,  who 
revolted.  He  reduced  them  to  complete  submissMsi 
in  176,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  175.  He  brought 
with  him  so  large  a  number  of  captives,  that  they 
were  sold  for  a  mere  trifle,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  proverb  Sartii  renala.  In  169  he  was  censor 
with  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  and  was  consul  a  2nd 
time  in  163. — He  had  12  children  by  Cornelia,  all 
of  whom  died  at  an  early  age.  except  the  2  tribunes, 
Tiberius  and  Cains,  and  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  who 
was  married  to  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger. ^~3. 
Tib.,  elder  son  of  No.  2,  lost  his  father  at  an  early 
age.  He  was  educated  together  with  his  brother 
Caius  by  his  illustrious  mother.  Cornelia,  who  mad* 
it  the  object  of  her  life  to  render  her  sens  worthy 
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jl  their  father  and  of  her  own  ancestor*.  She  was 
n*»iited  in  the  education  of  her  children  hy  eminent 
Greeks,  who  exercised  great  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  two  brothers,  and  among  whom  wo 
have  especial  mention  of  Diophanes  of  Mvtilene, 
Menelaus  of  Marathon,  and  Blossius  of  Cnmae. 
Tiberius  was  9  years  older  than  his  brother  Caius; 
and  although  they  grew  up  under  the  same  influence, 
and  their  characters  resembled  each  other  in  the 
main  outlines,  yet  they  differed  from  each  other  in 
sereral  important  particulars.  Tiberius  was  inferior 
to  his  brother  in  talent,  but  surpassed  him  in  the 
amiable  traits  of  bis  gentle  nature  :  the  simplicity 
of  his  demeanour,  and  his  calm  dignity,  won  for 
him  the  hearts  of  the  people.  His  eloquence,  too, 
formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  passionate  and 
impetuous  harangues  of  Caius  ;  for  it  was  temperate, 
graceful,  persuasive,  and,  proceeding  as  it  did  from 
the  fulness  of  his  own  heart,  it  found  a  ready  en- 
trance into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Tiberius 
•erred  in  Africa  under  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  destruction  of  Carthage  (146).  In 
137  he  was  quaestor,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
accompanied  the  consul,  Hostilius  Mancinus,  to 
Hispania  Citerior,  where  he  gained  both  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  victorious  enemy.  The  distressed 
condition  of  the  Roman  people  had  deeply  excited 
the  sympath  ies  of  Tiberius  As  he  travelled  through 
Etruria  on  his  journey  to  Spain,  be  observed  with 
grief  and  indignation  the  deserted  state  of  that 
fertile  country;  thousands  of  foreign  slaves  in  chains 
were  employed  in  cultivating  the  land  and  tending 
the  flocks  upon  the  immense  estates  of  the  wealthy, 
while  the  poorer  classes  of  Roman  citizens,  who 
were  thus  thrown  out  of  employment,  had  scarcely 
their  daily  bread  or  a  clod  of  earth  to  call  their 
own.  He  resolved  to  use  every  effort  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  by  endeavouring  to  create  an 
industrious  middle  class  of  agriculturists,  and  to 
put  a  check  upon  the  unbounded  avarice  of  the 
ruling  party,  whose  covetousness,  combined  with 
the  disasters  of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  had  completely 
destroyed  the  middle  class  of  small  landowners. 
With  this  view,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  tribuneship,  and  obtained  it  for  the  year  1 33. 
The  agrarian  law  of  Licinius,  which  enacted  that 
no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  jugera  of 
public  land,  had  never  been  repealed,  but  had  for 
a  long  series  of  years  been  totally  disregarded.  The 
first  measure,  therefore,  of  Tiberius  was  to  propose 
a  bill  to  the  people,  renewing  and  enforcing  the 
Licinian  law,  but  with  the  modification,  that  be- 
sides tbe  500  jugera  allowed  by  that  law,  any  one 
might  posses*  250  juge/a  of  the  public  land  for  each 
of  his  sons.  This  clause,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  limited  to  2  ;  so  that  a  father  of  2  sons  might 
occupy  1000  jugera  of  public  land.  The  surplus 
was  to  be  taken  from  them  and  distributed  in  small 
farms  among  the  poor  citizens.  Tbe  business  of 
measuring  and  distributing  the  land  was  to  be 
entrusted  to  triumvirs,  who  were  to  be  elected  as 
a  permanent  magistracy.  This  measure  encountered 
the  most  vehement  opposition  from  the  senate  and 
the  aristocracy,  and  they  got  one  of  the  tribunes 
M.  Octavius,  to  put  his  intercessio  or  veto  upon  tbe 
bilL  When  neither  persuasions  nor  threats  would 
induce  Octavius  to  withdraw  his  opposition,  the 
people,  upon  the  proposition  of  Tiberius,  deposed 
ktavius  from  his  office.  The  law  was  then  paused; 
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|  and  the  triumviri  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion were  Tib.  Gracchus,  App.  Claudius,  his  father- 
in-law,  and  his  brother  C.  Gracchus,  who  was  then 
.  little  more  than  20  years  old,  and  was  serving  in 
the  camp  of  P.  Scipio  at  Nuroantia.  About  thi» 
time  Attalua  died,  bequeathing  his  kingdom  and 
his  property  to  the  Roman  people.  Gracchus  there* 
upon  proposed  that  this  property  should  be  distri- 
buted among  the  people,  to  enable  the  poor,  who- 
were  to  receive  lands,  to  purchase  the  necessary 
implements,  cattle  and  the  like.  When  the  tima- 
carae  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  Tiberius  again  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date. The  senate  aeclared  that  it  was  illegal  for 
any  one  to  hold  this  office  for  2  consecutive  years  ; 
but  Tiberius  paid  no  attention  to  the  objection. 
While  the  tribes  were  voting,  a  band  of  senators, 
headed  by  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  rushed  from  the  senate 
house  into  the  forum  and  attacked  the  people. 
Tiberius  was  killed  as  he  was  attempting  to  escape. 
He  was  probably  about  35  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Whatever  were  the  errors  of  Tiberius' 
in  legislation,  his  motives  were  pure ;  and  he  died 
the  death  of  a  martyr  in  the  protection  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed.  All  the  odium  that  has  for  many 
centuries  been  thrown  upon  Tiberius  and  his  brother 
Caius  arose  from  party  prejudice,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  a* 
Roman  agrarian  law,  which  did  not  deal  with 
private  property,  but  only  with  the  public  hind  of 
the  state.  (See  Diet  of  Antiq.  art.  Agrxxriae  Ltyet.) 
—4.  C,  brother  of  No.  3,  was  in  Spain  at  the  time 
of  his  brother's  murder,  as  has  been  already  stated. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year  (132), 
but  kept  aloof  from  public  affairs  for  some  years. 
In  126  he  was  quaestor,  and  went  to  Sardinia, 
under  the  consul  L.  Aurelius  Orestes ;  and  there 
gained  the  approbation  of  his  superiors  and  the 
attachment  of  the  soldiers.  The  senate  attempted 
to  keep  him  in  Sardinia,  dreading  his  popularity  in 
Rome;  but  after  he  had  remained  there  2  years,  he 
left  the  province  without  leave,  and  returned  to  the 
city  in  124.  Urged  on  bv  the  popular  wish,  and 
by  the  desire  of  avenging  the  cause  of  his  murdered 
brother,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship 
of  the  plebs, and  was  elected  for  the  year  123.  His 
reforms  were  far  more  extensive  than  his  brother's, 
and  such  was  his  influence  with  the  people  that  he 
carried  all  he  proposed ;  and  the  senate  were  deprived 
of  some  of  their  most  important  privileges.  His 
first  measure  was  the  renewal  of  the  agrarian  law 
of  his  brother.  He  next  carried  several  laws  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  en- 
acting, that  the  soldiers  should  be  equipped  at  the 
expense  of  the  republic ;  that  no  person  under  the 
age  of  17  should  be  drafted  for  the  army  ;  and 
that  every  month  corn  should  be  sold  at  a  low 
fixed  price  to  the  poor.  In  order  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  senate,  he  enacted,  that  the  judices  in 
the  judicia  publics,  who  bad  hitherto  been  elected 
from  the  senate,  should  in  future  be  chosen  from 
the  equites ;  and  that  in  every  year,  before  the 
consuls  were  elected,  the  senate  should  determine 
the  2  provinces  which  tbe  consols  should  have.  No- 
branch  of  the  public  administration  appears  to  have 
escaped  his  notice.  He  gave  a  regular  organisation 
to  the  province  of  Asia,  which  had  for  many  years- 
been  left  unsettled.  In  order  to  facilitate  inter- 
course between  the  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  employment  to  the  poor,  he 
made  new  roads  in  all  directions,  repaired  the  old 
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one*,  and  set  up  milestones  along  them.  — 
was  elected  tribune  again  for  the  following  Tear, 
122.  The  senate,  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
measures  of  Caius,  resolved  if  possible  to  destroy 
his  influence  with  the  people,  that  they  might 
retain  the  government  in  their  own  hands.  For 
this  purpose  they  persuaded  M.  Livius  Dnisus, 
one  of  the  colleagues  of  Caitis,  to  propose  measures 
■till  more  popular  than  those  of  Caius.  The  people 
allowed  themselves  to  be  duped  by  the  treacherous 
agent  of  the  senate,  and  the  popularity  of  Caius 
gradually  waned.  During  his  absence  in  Africa, 
whither  he  had  gone  as  one  of  the  triumvirs  to 
establish  a  colony  at  Carthage,  in  accordance  with 
one  of  his  own  laws,  his  party  had  been  considerably 
weakened  by  the  influence  of  Drusus  and  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  many  of  his  friends  had  deserted  his 
cause.'  He  failed  in  obtaining  the  tribuneship  for 
the  following  year  (121 );  and  when  his  year  of  office 
expired,  his  enemies  began  to  repeal  several  of  his 
enactments.  Caius  appeared  in  the  forum  to  oppose 


these  procet 


One  of  the  attendants  of  the 


consul  Opimius  was  slain  by  the  friends  of  Caius. 
Opimius  gladly  availed  himself  of  this  pretext  to 
persuade  the  senate  to  confer  upon  him  unlimited 
power  to  act  as  he  thought  best  for  the  good  of  the 
republic.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  the  other  friends 
of  Caius,  called  upon  him  to  repel  force  by  force  ; 
but  he  refused  to  arm,  and  while  his  friends  fought 
m  his  defence,  he  fled  to  the  grove  of  the  Furies, 
where  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  slave,  whom  he 
had  commanded  to  put  him  to  death.  The  bodies 
of  the  slain,  whose  number  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  3000,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  their  property 
was  confiscated,  and  their  houses  demolished.  All 
the  other  friends  of  Gracchus  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  there  strangled. 

GradiTua,  i.  e.  the  marching  (probably  from 
grudior),  a  surname  of  Mars,  who  is  hence  called 
gradwut  pater  and  rem  gradwv*.  Mars  Gradivus 
had  a  temple  outside  the  porta  Capena  on  the 
Appian  road,  and  it  is  said  that  king  Numa  ap- 
pointed 12  Salii  as  priests  of  this  god. 

Oraeae  (rpoTcu),  that  is,  **  the  old  women," 
daughters  of  Phorcys  and  Ota,  were  3  in  number, 
J'epkredo,  Enyo%  and  Ditto,  and  were  also  called 
I'horcijdet.  They  had  grey  hair  from  their  birth  ; 
and  had  only  one  tooth  and  one  eye  in  common, 
which  they  borrowed  from  each  other  when  they 
wanted  them.  They  were  perhaps  marine  dei- 
ties, like  the  other  children  of  Phorcys. 

Graecla  or  Hellas  (i}  'EAAdt),  a  country  in 
Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Graeci 
or  Hellenes  ("EAAi)i>«i ).  Among  the  Greeks  Hello* 
did  not  signify  any  particular  country,  bounded  by 
certain  geographical  limits,  but  was  used  in  general 
to  signify  the  abode  of  the  Hellene*,  wherever  they 
might  happen  to  be  settled.  Thus  the  Greek  co- 
lonies of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  of 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  and  of  Smyrna  in  Asia,  are  said 
to  be  in  Hellas,  In  the  most  ancient  times  Hellas 
was  a  small  district  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  in 
which  was  situated  a  town  of  the  same  name.  As 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  the  Hellenes,  gra- 
dually spread  over  the  surrounding  country,  their 
name'  was  adopted  by  other  tribes,  who  became 
a*<mnilated  in  language,  manners  and  customs  to 
the  original  Hellenes  ;  till  at  length  the  whole  of 
the  N.  of  Greece  from  the  Ceraunian  and  Cam- 
to  the  Corinthian  isthmus 
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by  the  name  of  Hellas.*  Peloponnesn* 
was  generally  spoken  of  during  the  flourishing  time* 
of  Greek  independence,  as  distinct  from  Hellas 
proper ;  but  subsequently  Peloponnesus  and  tho 
Greek  islands  were  also  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Hellas,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of  the 
barbarians.  Still  later  even  Macedonia,  and  the  S. 
part  of  Illyria  were  sometimes  reckoned  part  of 
Hellas.  The  Romans  called  the  land  of  the  Hellenes) 
(•'rxueia,  whence  we  hare  derived  the  name  of 
Greece.  They  probably  gave  this  name  to  the 
country  from  their  first  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  tribe  of  the  Graeci,  who  were  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  Graecus,  a  son  of  Thessalus,  and  who 
appear  at  an  early  period  to  have  dwelt  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Epiru* — H  f  Has  or  Greece  proper,  including 
Peloponnesus,  lies  between  the  36th  and  46th  de- 
grees of  N.  latitude,  and  between  the  21st  and  26th 
degrees  of  E.  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  from 
Mt.  Olympus  to  Cape  Taenarus  is  about  250  English 
miles  :  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  W.  coast  of 
Acamania  to  Marathon  in  Attica  is  about  180 
miles.  Its  area  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Pot - 
tugal.  On  the  N.  it  was  separated  by  the  Cambu- 
nian  and  Ceraunian  mountains  from  Macedonia  and 
Illyria  ;  and  on  the  other  3  sides  it  is  bounded  by 
the  sea,  namely,  by  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  W.,  and 
by  the  Aegaean  on  the  E  and  S.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  mountainous  countries  of  Europe,  and  pos»e**»-« 
few  extensive  plains  and  few  continuous  valleys. 
The  inhabitants  were  thus  sej>arated  from  one 
another  by  barriers  which  it  was  not  easy  to  sur- 
mount, and  were  naturally  led  to  form  separate  poli- 
tical communities.  At  a  later  time  the  N.  of  Greece- 
was  generally  divided  into  10  districts:  Eputca, 
Thbssalia,  Acarnania,  Abtolia,  Dorim,  Lo- 
cals, Phoci8,  Bobotia,  Attica  and  Mrgari* 
The  S.  of  Greece  or  Peloponnesus  was  usually 
divided  into  10  districts  likewise:  Corinth i a, 
Sicvonia,  Phliasia,  Achaia,  Elis,  Mrssrmia, 
La co MCA,  Cynuria,  Aroolir  and  Arcadia. 
An  account  of  the  geography,  early  inhabitant*, 
and  history  of  each  of  these  districts  is  given  in 
separate  articles.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
here  that  before  the  Hellenes  had  spread  over  the 
country,  it  was  inhabited  by  various  tribe*,  whom 
the  Greeks  call  by  the  general  name  of  barbarians. 
Of  these  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Pelasgiana, 
who  had  settled  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  and  from 
whom  a  considerable  part  of  the  Greek  population 
wua  undoubtedly  descended.  These  Pelagians 
were  a  branch  of  the  great  Indo-Germanie  race, 
and  spoke  a  language  akin  to  that  of  the  Hellene*, 
whence  the  amal  gamation  of  the  2  races  was  ren- 
dered much  easier.  [Prlasgl]  The  Hellenes 
traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  ancestor  Heller*, 
from  whose  sons  and  grandsons  they  were  divided 
into  the  4  great  tribes  of  Dorians,  Aeolian  a, 
Achaeans  and  Ionian*  [Hrllbn.] 

Graecla  Magna  or  0.  Major  (ij  fuydXn'EXXdt\ 
a  name  given  to  the  districts  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks.  This  name  was  never 
used  simply  to  indicate  the  S.  of  Italy  ;  it  was 
always  confined  to  the  Greek  cities  and  their  terri- 
tories, and  did  not  include  the  surrounding  district*, 
inhabited  by  the  Italian  tribe*  It  appears  to  bawj 
been  applied  chiefly  to  the  cities  in  the  Tarentine 

*  Epirut  Is.  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  usually  tss- 
cludeo  In  Hellas  by  modern  geographer*  but  was 
excluded  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  at  the  F  pi  rots 
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^olf,  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Croton,  Caulonia,  Siris 
(Ileraclea),  Mctapnntum,  Locri  and  Rhegium;  but 
it  also  included  tiie  Greek  cities  on  the  W.  coast, 
fuch  as  Cumae  and  Neapoli*.  S  Ira  bo  extends  the 
appellation  even  to  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful;  whether  it  was  given 
to  the  Greek  cities  by  the  Italian  tribes  from  their 
idmiring  the  magnificence  of  these  cities,  or  whether 
it  was  assumed  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  out 
of  vanity  and  ostentation,  to  show  their  superiority 
to  the  mother  country. 

Gramplus  Moas  { Grampian  HilU),  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Britannia  Barbara  or  Caledonia,  se- 
i>anuing  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 
Agrionla  penetrated  as  far  as  these  mountains  and 
defeated  Galgacus  at  their  foot. 

Granlcus  (IVdWos  :  Koja-Chai),  a  river  of 
Mysia  Minor,  rising  in  M.  Cotylus,  the  N.  summit 
of  Ida,  flowing  N.E.  through  the  plain  of  Adrastea, 
ind  falling  into  the  Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmara) 
E.  of  Priapus :  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  first 
of  the  3  great  victories  by  which  Alexander  the 
Great  overthrew  the  Persian  empire  (a.  c  334), 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  for  a  victory  gained  upon  its 
banks  by  Lucullus  over  Mithridatea,  a.  c  73. 

Graais  (Tpdnt :  Kkitht),  a  river  of  Persia,  with 
a  nival  palace  on  its  banks.  It  fell  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  near  Taoce 

Q.  Graalus,  a  clerk  employed  by  the  auc- 
tioneers at  Rome  to  collect  the  money  at  sales, 
liv«d  about  B.C.  110.  Although  his  occupation 
was  humble,  his  wit  and  caustic  humour  rendered 
him  fatuous  among  his  contemporaries,  and  have 
transmitted  his  name  to  posterity. 

Granua  (rpavoia :  Graun\  a  river  in  the  land 
of  the  Quadi  and  the  S.  E.  of  Germany,  and  a 
tributary  of  the  Danube,  on  the  hanks  of  which  M. 
Aurelius  wrote  the  1st  book  of  his  Meditations. 

Gratlae.  [Charitks.] 

Gratian  ua.  L  Emperor  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, a.  D.  367 — 383,  son  of  Valentin ian  I.,  was 
raised  by  his  father  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  in  367, 
when  he  was  only  8  years  old.  On  the  death  of 
Valentinian  in  375,  Gnu  ian  did  not  succeed  to  the 
sole  sovereignty  ;  as  Valentinian  II.,  the  half  bro- 
ther of  Augustus,  was  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the 
troops.  By  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Valens  (378), 
the  Eastern  empire  devolved  upon  him ;  but  the 
danger  to  which  the  E.  was  exposed  from  the  Goths 
led  Gratian  to  send  for  Theodosius,  and  appoint 
htm  emperor  of  the  E.  (379).  Gratian  was  fond 
of  quiet  and  repose,  and  was  greatly  under  the 
influence  of  ecclesiastics,  especially  of  Ambrose  of 
M  ian.  He  became  unpopular  with  the  army. 
Maximus  was  declared  emperor  in  Britain,  and 
crossed  over  to  Gaul,  where  he  defeated  Gratian, 
who  was  overtaken  and  slain  in  his  flight  a  iter 
the  battle.— -2.  A  usurper,  who  assumed  the  purple 
in  Britain,  and  was  murdered  by  his  troop*  about 
4  months  after  his  elevation  (407).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Constantine.   [ Const antinum,  No.  3.] 

GratianSpfflia.  [Cularo.] 

Gratia  rum  Colli*  (Xap'nw  Ao*<pof,  Herod,  iv. 
175  :  Hill*  of  Tarlwunafi),  a  range  of  wooded  hills 
runcing  parallel  to  the  coast  of  N.  Africa  between 
the  Syrtes,and  containing  the  source  of  theCiwvps 
and  the  other  small  rivers  of  that  coast. 

Gratlus  FaliAcoa.  [Falircvo.] 

Grata*,  Valerius,  procurator  of  Judaea  from 
A.  u.  15  to  27,  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Pontius  Pilate. 


Graviscae,  an  ancient  city  of  Etruria,  subject 

to  Tarquinii,  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  a  c  1 83, 
and  received  new  colonists  under  Augustus.  It 
was  situated  in  the  Maremma,  and  its  air  was  un- 
healthy (iritrmpestat  G'rrtcistxia,  Virg.  Aen.  z.  1H4 ); 
whence  the  ancients  ridiculously  derived  its  name 
from  ocr  gravi*.  Its  ruins  are  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Maria,  about  2  miles  from  the  sea,  where 
are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  arch. 

Gregflras,  NicephSrus,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Byzantine  historians,  was  born  about  A.  D» 
1295,  and  died  about  1359.  His  principal  work 
is  entitled  Hittoria  Byxamtina.  It  is  in  38  books, 
of  which  only  24  have  been  printed.  It  begins 
with  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins 
in  1204,  andjroea  down  to  1359  ;  the  24  printed 
books  contain  the  period  from  1204  to  1351. 
Edited  by  Schopen,  Bonn,  1829. 

Gregfirlua  ( rpnyoptos ).  1.  Surnamed  Naxiaa- 
leaus,  and  usually  called  Gregory  Nazianaea, 
was  bom  in  a  village  near  Norianaus  in  Cnppa- 
docLi  about  a.  d.  329.    His  father  took  the  great- 
est pains  with,  his  education,  and  he  afterwards 
prosecuted  his  studies  at  Athens,  where  he  earned 
the  greatest  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics.    Among  his  fellow 
students  was  Julian,  the  future  emperor,  and  Basil, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  he  formed  a  most  intimate 
friendship.   Gregory  appears  to  have  remained  at 
Athens  about  6  years  (350—356),  and  then  re- 
turned home.  Having  received  ordination,  be  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Nazianzus,  where  he  discharged 
his  duties  as  a  presbyter,  and  assisted  his  aged 
father,  who  was  bishop  of  the  town.    In  372  ho 
was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  bishopric ; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  374,  he  refused 
to  continue  bishop  of  Nazianzus,  as  he  was  averse 
from  public  life,  and  fond  of  solitary  meditation. 
After  living  some  years  in  retirement,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Constantinople  in  379,  in  order  to  defend 
the  orthodox  faith  against  the  Arians  and  other 
heretics.    In  380  he  was  made  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  emperor  Theodosius;  but  he 
resigned  the  office  in  the  following  year  (381),  and 
withdrew  altogether  from  public  life.  He  lived  in  so- 
litude at  his  paternal  estate  at  Nazianzus,  and  there 
he  died  in  389  or  390.    His  extant  works  are,  1 
Orations  or  Sermons  ;  2.  Letters  ;  3.  Poems.  His 
discourses,  though  sometimes  really  eloquent,  are 
generally  nothing  more  than  favourable  specimens 
of  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools.    He  is  more  earnest 
than  Chrysostom,  but  not  so  ornamental.    He  is 
more  artificial,  but  also  more  attractive,  than  Basil 
Edited  by  Morell,  Paris,  2  vols.  foL,  1609—1611, 
reprinted  1630.    Of  the  Benedictine  edition,  only 
the  first  volume  containing  the  discourses,  was 
published,  Paris,  1778.  —  2.  Nyssenua,  bishop  of 
Nyssa  in  Cappadocia,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Basil,  and  was  born  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
about  331.    He  was  made  bishop  of  Nyssa  about 
372,  and,  like  his  brother  Basil  and  their  friend 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  was  one  of  the  pillars  of 
orthodoxy.    He  died  soon  after  394.    Like  his 
brother,  he  was  an  eminent  rhetorician,  but  his 
oratory  often  offends  by  its  extravagance.  His 
works  are  edited  by  Morell  and  G reiser,  2  vols, 
fol.  Paris,  1615 — 1618.— 3.  Surnamed  Thauma- 
tuxgua,  from  his  miracles,  was  born  at  Ncocae- 
sarea  in  Cappadocia,  of  heathen  parents.   He  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Origen,  about  234, 
and  subsequently  became  the  bishop  of  his  native 
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town.  He  died  soon  after  265.  His  work*  are 
not  numerous.  The  beat  edition  is  the  one  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1622. 

Grndli,  a  people  in  Oaliia  Belgica,  subject  to  the 
Nervii,  N.  of  the  Scheldt. 

Grumeotum  (G  rum  en  tin  us :  //  Palaxan),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Lucania  on  the  road  from 
Beneventura  to  Heraclea,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Gryllua  (rpdAAot),  elder  son  of  Xenophon,  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Man  tinea,  B.C.  362,  after  he  had, 
according  to  some  accounts,  given  Epaminondas  his 
mortal  wound. 

Grfnla  or  -lam  (rp&ma,  r^te**),  a  very  ancient 
fortified  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Ela'iticus,  in 
the  S.  of  Mysia,  between  Elaea  and  Myrina,  70 
stadia  from  the  former  and  40  from  the  latter; 
celebrated  for  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who 
is  hence  called  Grynaeua  Apollo  (Virg.  A  en.  iv. 
345).  It  possessed  also  a  good  harbour.  Parmenion, 
the  general  of  Alexander,  destroyed  the  city  and 
sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  It  was  never  again 
restored. 

(hyp*  or  Gryphua  (rpwJO,  a  griffin,  a  fabulous 
animal,  dwelling  in  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  be- 
tween the  Hyperboreans  and  the  one-eyed  Ari- 
maspians,  and  guarding  the  gold  of  the  north.  The 
Arimaspians  mounted  on  horseback,  and  attempted 
to  steal  the  gold,  and  hence  arose  the  hostility  be- 
tween the  horse  and  the  griffin.  The  body  of  the 
griffin  was  that  of  a  lion,  while  the  head  and  wings 
were  those  of  an  eagle.  It  is  probable  that  the 
origin  of  the  belief  in  griffins  must  be  looked  for 
hi  the  East,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  very  an- 
cient They  are  also  mentioned  among  the  fabulous 
animals  which  guarded  the  gold  of  India. 

Ougerni  or  Guberni,  a  people  of  Germany,  pro- 
bably of  the  same  race  as  the  Sigambri,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  settled  on  it*  left  bank,  between  the 
Ubii  and  Batavi. 

Gulussa,  a  N  timid  ian,  2nd  son  of  Masiniasa, 
and  brother  to  Micipsa  and  Mastanabal.  On  the 
death  of  Maainissa,  in  a  c.  149,  he  succeeded 
along  with  bis  brothers  to  the  dominions  of  their 
father.    He  left  a  son,  named  M ahbiva. 

Guxaeul  (Tovpajbt,  Tadpotai ),  a  river  of  India, 
flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Guraei  (in  the 
N.W.  of  the  Punjab),  into  the  Cophen. 

Guttones.  [Oothl] 

Gysrus  or  Gyara (ij  rvapof,ra  rrfaoa:  ruafxih: 
Qiiura  or  Jura),  one  of  the  Cyclades,  a  small  island 
S.  W.  of  Andros,  poor  and  unproductive,  and  in- 
habited only  by  fishermen.  Under  the  Roman  em- 
perors it  was  a  place  of  banishment.  {And*  ali<{uU 
brmibut  (Hvaru  H  curare  dii/num.  Juv.  L  73  ) 

Gyes  or  Gyges  (rVn»,  rwyiji),  son  of  Uranus 
(Heaven)  and  Ge  (Earth),  one  of  the  giant*  with 
100  hands,  who  made  war  upon  the  gods. 

Qygaeus  Lac  us  rvyaln  \iurri :  Luke  of  Mar. 
wnra),  a  small  lake  in  Lydia,  between  the  rivers 
Herraus  and  Hylhu,  N  of  Sardia,  the  necropolis  of 
which  city  was  on  iu  bank*.  It  was  afterward* 
railed  Colog. 

Gfges  (Tvynt\  the  first  king  of  Lydia  of  the 
dvnasty  of  the  Mennnadae,  dethroned  Candaule*. 
and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  as  related  under 
Candaulbs.  He  reigned  n.c  716—678.  He 
sent  magnificent  presents  to  Delphi,  and  carried  on 
various  wars  with  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  such 
as  Miletus,  Smyrna,  Colophon,  and  Magnesia. 
*  Th*  riches  of  Gyges"  became  a  proverb. 


Gylipptu  {Tv\iwroi\  a  Spartan,  son  of  (ieass- 
dridaa,  was  sent  as  the  Spartan  commander  to 

Syracuse,  to  oppose  the  Athenians,  B.  c.  414. 
Under  his  command  the  Syracusans  annihilated 
the  great  Athenian  armament,  and  took  Oem.*- 
thenes  and  Nicias  prisoners,  413.  In  404  he  n  ai 
commissioned  by  Lysander,  after  the  capture  of 
Athens,  to  carry  home  the  treasure ;  but  by  open- 
ing the  seams  of  the  sacks  underneath,  he  ab- 
stracted a  considerable  portion.  The  thelt  wu 
discovered,  and  Gylippus  went  at  once  into  exile. 
—The  syllable  TuK-  in  the  name  of  Gylippus  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Latin  Gdvu*. 

Gymneslae.    [Dal  sua  as.  J 

Gynaecopdlia  (rwaiito»©Aij,  or  Twmutmr 
a  city  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  between  Henropolis 
and  Momemphis.    It  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomas 
Gynaecopol  i  tos. 

Gyndei  (rWtoji),  a  river  of  Assyria,  rising  ia 
the  country  of  the  Matieni  (in  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan),  and  flowing  into  the  Tigris,  celebrated 
through  the  story  that  Cyras  the  Great  drew  off  its 
waters  by  360  channels.  (Herod.  i.  189.)  It  ia 
very  difficult  to  identify  this  river:  perhaps  it  ia 
the  same  as  the  Delas  or  Silla  {Diala\,  which  Calls 
into  the  Tigris  just  above  Cte*iphon  and  Seleucia. 
It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  Sinde*  of  Tacitus 
{Ann.  xi.  10.)  is  the  same  river. 

Gyrton,  Gyrtona  (TvpraV,  IVpTcrra:  rvpr&vtosz 
nr.  Talari  Ru.),  an  ancient  town  in  Pelasgiotia  in 
Thesmlv,  on  the  Peneus. 

G^theum,  Gytblu.ru  (to  r^vio*,  Victor; 
T»jt :  Palaeopolit  nr.  Maraikanm\ an  ancient  town  on 
the  coast  of  Laconia,  founded  by  the  Achaean*,  lay 
near  the  head  of  the  Laconian  bay,  S.  W.  of  toe 
mouth  of  the  river  Eurotas.  It  served  as  the  harbour 
of  Sparta,  and  was  important  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  In  the  Persian  war  tho  I»icedaemonian  fleet 
was  stationed  at  Gytheuin,  and  here  the  Athenians 
under  Tolmides  burnt  the  Lacedaemonian  arx-nai, 
B.  c.  455.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (370 )  it 
was  taken  by  Epaminondas.  In  195  it  was  taken 
by  Flamininus,  and  made  independent  of  Nabia, 
tyrant  of  Sparta;  whereupon  it  joined  the  Achaean 
league. 

Gyzantes  ( rv(arrtt \  a  people  in  the  W.  part  of 
Libya  (N.  Africa X  whose  country  was  rich  ia 
honey  and  wax.    They  seem  to  have  dwelt  in 

Byxacium. 


H. 

Hades  or  Pluto  (*Ai9nf,  nAoeVsw,  or  poetically 
'Attojf,  'Ai8a»Mi/r,  IlAoi/rtOf),  the  God  of  the  Ne- 
ther World.  Plato  observes  that  people  preferred 
calling  him  Pluto  (the  giver  of  wealth)  to  pronoun, 
cing  the  dreaded  name  of  Hades  or  Aides.  Hence 
we  find  that  in  ordinary  life  and  in  the  mvsteries 
the  name  Pluto  became  generally  established,  while 
the  poets  preferred  the  ancient  name  A  ides  or  the 
form  Piute u*.  The  Roman  poets  use  the  nam»-a 
Die,  Orcus,  and  Tartarus,  as  synonymous  with 
Pluto,  for  the  god  of  the  Nether  World.  Hades 
was  son  of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  and  brother  of 
Zeus  and  Poseidon.  His  wife  was  Persephone  or 
Proserpina,  the  daughter  of  Dcmeter,  whom  He 
carried  off  from  the  upper  world,  as  is  related  else- 
where. [See  p.  21*2.]  In  the  division  of  the 
world  among  the  3  brothers,  Hades  obtained  the 
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Nether  World,  the  abode  of  the  shades,  over  which 
he  rated.  Hence  he  ia  called  the  infernal  Zeus 
(Z«vr  •rarax^o'ytof),  or  the  king  of  the  shades  (foal 
ivipmv).  He  possessed  a  helmet  which  rendered 
the  wearer  invisible,  and  later  traditions  stated 
that  this  helmet  was  given  him  as  a  present  by 
the  Cyclopes  after  their  delivery  from  Tartarus. 
Ancient  story  mentions  both  gods  and  men  who 
were  honoured  by  Hades  with  the  temporary  use 
of  this  helmet  His  character  is  described  as  fierce 
and  inexorable,  whence  of  all  the  gods  he  was  most 
hated  by  mortals.  He  kept  the  gates  of  the 
lower  world  closed  (and  is  therefore  called  ITw- 
Xo^tiji),  that  no  shades  might  be  able  to  escape 
or  return  to  the  region  of  light.  When  mortals 
invoked  him,  they  struck  the  earth  with  their 
'lands  ;  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  him  and 
Persephone  consisted  of  black  sheep ;  and  the 
person  who  offered  the  sacrifice  had  to  turn  away 
Lis  face.  The  ensign  of  his  power  was  a  staff, 
vith  which,  like  Hermes,  he  drove  the  shades 
into  the  lower  world.  There  he  sat  upon  a  throne 
with  his  consort  Persephone.  Like  the  other  gods, 
he  was  not  a  faithful  husband ;  the  Furies  are  called 
his  daughters ;  the  nymph  Mintho,  whom  he  loved, 
was  metamorphosed  by  Persephone  into  the  plant 
called  mint ;  and  the  nymph  Leuce,  wuh  whom  he 
was  likewise  in  love,  was  changed  by  him  after 
ber  death  into  a  white  poplar,  and  transferred  to 
Klvsium.  Being  the  king  of  the  lower  world, 
Pluto  is  the  giver  of  all  the  blessings  that  come 
from  the  earth  :  he  is  the  possessor  and  giver  of  all 
the  metals  contained  in  the  earth,  and  hence  his 
na:nt»  Pluto.  He  bears  several  surnames  referring 
to  his  ultimately  assembling  all  mortals  in  bis 
kingdom,  and  bringing  them  to  rest  and  pence  ; 
such  as  Polydeyman^  I'olydecttSy  dymcnu*,  dec. 
He  was  worshipped  throughout  Greece  and  Italy. 
We  possess  few  representations  of  this  divinity, 
but  in  those  which  atill  exist,  he  resembles  his 
brother  Zeus  and  Poseidon,  except  that  his  hair 
hlis  down  his  forehead,  and  that  his  appearance  is 
dark  and  gloomy.  His  ordinary  attributes  are  the 
key  of  Hades  and  Cerberus.  In  Homer  Aides  is 
invariably  the  name  of  the  god  ;  but  in  later  times 
it  wa«  transferred  to  his  house,  his  abode  or  king* 
dom,  so  that  it  became  a  name  for  the  nether  world. 

Hadranum.  [Adranum.] 

HAdrla.  [Adria.] 

Hadrfanopdlia  ('A5p<«W»oA« :  'ASpiayrnroM- 
nj»:  A<iriamopU\  r  town  in  Thrace  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hebrus,  in  an  extensive  plain,  founded 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  It  was  strongly  for- 
tified ;  possessed  an  extensive  commerce  ;  and  in 
the  middle  ages  was  the  most  important  town  in 
the  country  after  Constantinople. 

HadxIailOthertt  or  -ae  ('AJptoyas^pa),  a  city  in 
Mysia,  between  Pergamus  and  MQetopolis,  founded 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

Hadrlanus,  P.  Aellua,  usually  called  Hadrian, 
Roman  emperor,  a.  D.  117 — 138,  was  born  at 
Rome,  a.  D.  76.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of 
10.  and  was  brought  up  by  hia  kinsman  Ulpius 
Trajanus  (afterwards  emperor)  and  by  Caelius  At- 
tianns.  From  an  early  age  he  studied  with  teal  the 
Greek  language  and  literature.  At  the  age  of  15  he 
went  to  Spam,  where  he  entered  upon  his  military 
career;  and  he  subsequently  served  as  military  tribune 
in  Lower  Moesia.  After  the  elevation  of  Trajan  to 
the  throne  (98),  he  married  Julia  Sabina,  a  grand- 
daughter  of  Trajan's  sister  Marciuna.    This  mar> 
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riape  was  brought  about  through  the  influence  of 
Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan  ;  and  from  this  time 
Hadrian  rose  rapidly  in  the  emperor's  favour.  He 
was  raised  successively  to  the  quaestorship  (101), 
praetorship  (107  >,.and  consulship  (109).    He  ac- 
companied Trajan  in  most  of  his  expeditions,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  second  war  against 
the  Dncians,  104 — 106 ;  was  made  governor  of 
Pannonia  in  108  ;  and  subsequently  fought  under 
Trajan  against  the  Parthians.    When  Trajan's 
serious  illness  obliged  him  to  leave  the  E.,  he  placed 
Hadrian  at  the  head  of  the  army.    Trajan  died  at 
Cilicia  on  his  journey  to  Rome  (117).  Hadrian, 
who  pretended  that  he  had  been  adopted  by 
Trajan,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in 
Syria,  and  the  senate  ratified  the  election.  Ha- 
drian's first  care  was  to  make  peace  with  the  Par- 
thians, which  he  obtained  by  relinquishing  the 
conquests  of  Trajan,  E.  of  the  Euphrates.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  118  ;  but  almost  immediately 
afterwards  set  out  for  Moesia,  in  consequence  of  the 
invasion  of  this  province  by  the  Sarmatians.  After 
making  peace  with  the  Sarmatians,  and  suppressing 
a  formidable  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed 
against  his  life  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Roman  nobles,  all  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  he 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
He  sought  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  senate  by 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  and  liberal  largesses,  and  he 
also  cancelled  all  arrears  of  taxes  due  to  the  state 
for  the  last  15  years.  The  remainder  of  Hadrian's 
reign  was  disturbed  by  few  wars.    He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign  in  travelling  through  the 
various  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  order  that  he 
might  inspect  personally  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
provinces,  and  apply  the  necessary  remedies  wher- 
ever mismanagement  was  discovered.     He  com- 
menced these  travels  in  1 1 9,  visiting  first  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain,  in  the  latter  of  which  coun- 
tries he  caused  a  wall  to  be  built  from  the  Sol  way 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne.    He  afterwards 
visited  Spain,  Africa,  and  the  EL,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Athens  for  S  years  (123—126). 
Athens  was  his  favourite  city,  and  he  conferred 
upon  its  inhabitants  many  privileges.    The  most 
important  war  during  his  reign  was  that  against 
the  Jews,  which  broke  out  in  131.  The  Jews  had 
revolted  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  under  the  name  of  Aelia  Capitolina  on  the 
site  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  their  having  been  forbid- 
den to  practise  the  rite  of  circumcision.  The  war  was 
carried  on  by  the  Jews  as  a  national  struggle  with 
the  most  desperate  fury,  and  was  not  brought  to  an 
end  till  136,  after  the  country  had  been  nearly  re- 
|  duced  to  a  wilderness.   During  the  last  few  years  of 
Hadrian's  life,  his  health  failed.    He  became  sus- 
picious and  cruel,  and  put  to  death  several  persons  of 
distinction.  As  he  had  no  children,  he  adopted  L. 
AeliusVerus,and  gave  him  the  title  of  Caesar  in  1 36. 
Verus  died  on  the  1st  of  January,  138,  whereupon 
Hadrian  adopted  Antoninus,  afterwards  surnnmed 
Pius,  and  conferred  upon  him  likewise  the  title  of 
Caesar.    In  July  in  the  same  year,  Hadrian  him- 
self died  in  his  62nd  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Antoninvr.  —  The  reign  of  Hadrian  may  be  re- 
garded  as  one  of  the  happiest  periods  in  Roman  his-- 
tory.  His  policy  was  to  preserve  peace  with  foreign 
nations,  and  not  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire,  but  to  secure  the  old  provinces,  and  promote 
their  welfare.   He  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
administration  if  justice  in  the  provinces  as  welt  as 
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in  Italy.  Hit  reign  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Roman  jurisprudence.  It  was  at  Hadrian's  com- 
mand that  the  jurist  Salvias  Julian  us  drew  up  the 
edietum  perfxtuvtn,  which  formed  a  fixed  code  of 
Inwt.  Some  of  the  laws  promulgated  by  Hadrian 
are  of  a  truly  humane  character,  and  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  public  morality  of  the  time.  The  va- 
rious cities  which  he  visited  received  marks  of  his 
favour  or  liberality ;  in  many  places  he  built  aquae- 
ducts,  and  in  others  harbours  or  other  public  build- 
ings, either  for  use  or  ornament  But  what  has 
tendered  his  name  more  illustrious  than  any  thing 
else  are  the  numerous  and  magnificent  architectural 
works  which  he  planned  and  commenced  during 
his  travels,  especially  at  Athens,  in  the  S.  part  of 
which  he  built  an  entirely  new  city,  Adrianopolis. 
We  cannot  here  enter  into  an  account  of  the  nume- 
rous buildings  he  erected  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  direct 
attention  to  his  villa  at  Tibur,  which  has  been  a 
real  mine  of  treasures  of  art,  and  his  mausoleum  at 
Rome,  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  present 
castle  of  St.  Angela  Hadrian  was  a  patron  of  learn- 
ing and  literature,  as  well  as  of  the  arts,  and  he 
cultivated  the  society  of  poets,  scholars,  rhetoricians, 
and  philosophers.  He  founded  at  Rome  a  scientific 
institution  under  the  name  of  Athenaeum,  which 
continued  to  flourish  for  a  long  time  after  him.  He 
was  himself  an  author,  and  wrote  numerous  works 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  all  of  which  are  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
and  tatin  Anthologies. 

Hadrian  us,  the  rhetorician.  [Adrunus.] 
Hadrnmetum  or  Adxumetum  ('Atpifai :  Ham- 
nriw\ a  nourishing  city  founded  by  the  Phoenicians 
in  N.  Africa,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bycaxena,  of  which 
district  it  was  the  capital  under  the  Romans.  Trajan 
made  it  a  colony  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  called 
Justinianopolis. 

Haemon  (Atfimw).  L  Son  of  Pelasgus  and  fa- 
ther of  The*salus,  from  whom  the  ancient  name  of 
Thessaly,  Haemonia  or  Aemonia,  was  believed 
to  be  derived.  The  Roman  poets  frequently  use 
the  adjective  Haemonhu  as  equivalent  to  Thes- 
salian.  —  9.  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  Haemonia  in  Arcadia.  — 8.  Son  of 
Creon  of  Thebes,  was  destroyed,  according  to  some 
accounts,  by  the  sphinx.  But,  according  to  other 
traditions,  he  was  in  love  with  Antigone,  and  killed 
himself  on  hearing  that  she  was  condemned  by  his 
father  to  be  entombed  alive. 

Haemonia  (Alftoria).  [Habmon,  No.  1.] 
Haemuj  (Alpos\  son  of  Boreas  and  Oritbyia, 
wife  of  Rhodope,  and  father  of  Hebrus.  As  he 
and  his  wife  presumed  to  assume  the  names  of 
Zeus  and  Hera,  both  ware  metamorphosed  into 
mountains. 

Haemoa  (6  Afpo*,  rh  Aluov :  Balkan),  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains,  separating  Thrace  and  Moesia, 
extended  from  M.  Scomius,  or,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, from  M.  Rhodope  on  the  W.  to  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  E.  The  name  is  probably  connected 
with  the  Sanscrit  m'ma  (whence  comes  the  word 
Himalaya),  the  Greek  %u^it¥%  and  the  Latin 
kiemi ;  and  the  mountains  were  so  called  on  account 
of  their  cold  and  snowy  climate.  The  height  of 
these  mountains  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  an- 
cients :  the  mean  height  does  not  exceed  3000  or 
4000  feet  above  the  sea  There  are  several  passes 
over  them  ;  but  the  one  most  used  in  antiquity  was 
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(Ssufu  Dcrbend),  between  Philippopolts  and  9er- 
dica.  The  later  province  of  14  Haemimontot  "  in 
Thrace  derived  its  name  from  this  mountain. 

Hagnfla  ('Ayrovj,  -ovrrot :  '  Ayoixnoi ;  nr. 
Afarkopuln),  a  demus  in  Attica,  W.  of  Paean  ia, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

Halae  (*AAai,  "AAou,  'AAo/:  'AAcueet).  LE 
Araphenldes  fApo^iftrfoe*),  a  demus  in  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis,  was  situated  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Attica,  and  served  as  the  harbour  of 
Drrui ron  :  it  possessed  a  temple  of  Artemis.— 2.  H. 
AexdnldM  (A/£«rW*«t ),  a  demus  in  Attica,  belong* 
ing  to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  situated  on  the  W.  coast. 
—  3.  A  town,  formerly  of  the  Opuntii  Locri,  after- 
wards of  Boeotia,  situated  on  the  Opunttan  gulf. 

Hales  ("AAijj).  L  A  river  of  Ionia  in  A*ia 
Minor,  near  Colophon,  celebrated  for  the  coldness 
of  its  water.  —  2.  A  river  in  the  island  of  Cos. 

Halesa.  fAAa<0-a:  Haleslnus :  Tom  di  Pitti- 
neo),  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  on  the 
river  Hales  us  (Pitlineo),  was  founded  by  the 
Greek  mercenaries  of  Archonides,  a  chief  of  the 
Siculi,  and  was  originally  called  Archonidion.  It 
became  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  »as 
in  later  times  a  rounicipium,  exempt  from  taxes. 

Halesus,  a  chief  of  the  Auruncans  and  Oseans, 
the  son  of  a  soothsayer,  and  an  ally  of  Turn  us,  was 
slain  by  Evander.  He  came  to  Italy  from  Arpos 
in  Greece,  whence  be  is  called 
Atridet,  or  Artfolicu*.  He  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Falerii. 

Halex.  [Alex] 

Haliacmoa  ('KKiAk/jmp  •  VistrizaX  an  impor- 
tant river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  the  Tympha«-an 
mountains,  flows  first  S.E.  through  Elimaea,  then 
N.E.  forming  the  boundary  between  Eordaea  and 
Pieria,  and  falls  into  the  Tbermaic  gulf  in  Bot- 
riaeis.  Caesar  (B.  C.  iii.  36)  incorrectly  makes  it 
the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

HaliartUI  ('AXlapros ;  'AXidprtot :  A  fan),  an 
ancient  town  in  Boeotia  on  the  8.  of  the  lake  Co- 
pais.  It  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes  in  his  invasion 
of  Greece  (b,  c  480),  but  was  rebuilt,  and  appears 
as  an  important  place  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Under  its  walls  Lysander  lost  his  life  (395).  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  (171),  because  it 
supported  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  its  ter- 
ritory was  given  to  the  Athenians. 

Hallaa  ('AAior :  *AW»),  a  district  on  the  coast 
of  Argolis  between  Asine  and  Hermione,  so  callrd 


because  fisbinj?  was  the  chief  occupation  of  its  in- 

Hallae  ('AAiof) 
r  HnUes  ('AAicif). 


habitants.  Their  town  was  called 


b  the  W.  part  of 


range,  called  ~ 
Succorum  angustiae,*  also  **  Porta 


Succi "  or 
Trajani  M 


Hallcaroassus  ( 'A  Ai*apva<nr<5f,  Ton .  'A  Xi*aprn<r- 
v4t :  'AkiKapvaatrtvt,  Hnlicamajsensis,  Halicarnai- 
sius:  Bmlrunu,  Rn.),  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
stood  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Carta,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Ceramicus,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cos. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dorians  from 
Troexene,  and  was  at  first  called  Zephyra,  It  waa 
one  of  the  6  cities  that  originally  formed  the  Don  an 
Hcxapolis,  but  it  was  early  excluded  from  the  confe- 
deracy, as  a  punishment  for  the  violation,  by  one  of 
its  citizens,  of  a  law  connected  with  the  common 
worship  of  the  Triopian  Apollo.  (Herod.  L  144.) 
With  the  rest  of  the  coast  of  Aria  Minor,  it  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  at  an  early  period 
of  whose  rule  Lygdamis  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
city,  and  founded  a  dynasty  which  lasted  for  some 
generations.  His  daughter  Artemisia  assisted  Xerxes 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece  [Artkm isia.  No, 
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1.  Her  grandson  Lygdamis  was  overthrown  by 
a  revolution,  in  which  Herodotus  is  said  to  have 
taken  part  [Hbroootus].  In  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  we  find  Halicarnassus,  with  the  other  Dorian 
cities  of  Caria,  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  we 
do  not  know  what  was  its  form  of  government,  nntil 
the  reestablishment,  by  HacATOM NC&,  of  a  dynasty 
ruling  over  all  Caria,  with  its  capital  first  at 
Mvlaaa,  and  afterwards  at  Halicarnassus,  and  vir- 
tually independent  of  Persia ;  before  B.  c.  380.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  both  this  and  the  older 
dynasty  of  tyrants  of  Halicarnassus,  were  a  race  of 
native  Carian  princes,  whose  ascendancy  at  Hali- 
carnassus may  be  accounted  for  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  Carian  element  in  its  population  at  an  early 
period.  Hecatomnus  left  3  sons  and  2  daughters, 
who  all  succeeded  to  his  throne  in  the  following 
order,  Mausol  us,  A  rtemisia,  Idrieus,  Ada,  Pixodarus, 
and  A  da  again.  In  b.  c.  334,  Alexander  took  the 
city,  after  an  obstinate  defence  by  the  Persian  general 
Mcranon,  and  destroyed  it  From  ibis  blow  it  never 
recovered,  although  it  continued  to  be  celebrated 
fir  the  Mausoleum,  a  magnificent  edifice  which 
Artemisia  II.  built  as  a  tomb  for  Mausol  us,  and 
which  was  adorned  with  the  works  of  the  most 
eminent  Greek  sculptors  of  the  age.  Fragments  of 
these  sculptures,  which  were  discovered  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Bmimm,  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  With  the  rest  of  Caria,  Hali- 
carnassus was  assigned  by  the  Romans,  after  their 
victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  to  the  government 
ef  Rhodes,  and  was  afterwards  united  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia.  The  city  was  very  strongly  fortified, 
and  had  a  fine  harbour,  which  was  protected  by 
the  island  of  Auconnxsur  :  its  citadel  was  called 
fialmacis  (SaA/uurft)  from  the  name  of  a  spring 
which  rose  from  the  hill  on  which  it  stood.  Hali- 
eaniatAus  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historians  Hk- 
aooorus  and  DioNV6iu«. 

Halicyae  <  'AAijcixu  :  Halicyensis),  a  town  in  the 
N.W.  of  Sicily,  between  Entella  and  Lilybaeum, 
was  Joi.-g  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  in  Cicero's  time  was  a  municipium,  exempt 
from  taxes. 

Halimus  ('AXi/ioCi  -ovvrot :  'AAi/io&rcof),  a 
dermis  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  on 
the  W.  coast,  a  little  S.  of  Athens. 

Kalipedon  ('AAhrfftor),  a  plain  near  the  Pi- 
raeus, probably  between  the  Piraeus  and  the 
Academy. 

HalirrhotMux  (' A\ifib49tos\  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Euryte,  attempted  to  violate  Alcippe,  daughter 
ef  Ares  and  Agraulos,  but  was  slain  by  Ares. 
Ares  was  brought  to  trial  by  Poseidon  for  this 
murder,  on  the  hill  at  Athens,  which  was  hence 
called  Areopagus,  or  the  Hill  of  Ares. 

Haliusa  ('AAiovo-o?  Kara**),  an  island  in  the 
Arjjolic  gulf. 

Halizones  CAA/fwct,  and  -ot\  a  people  of 
Bithynia,  with  a  capital  city  Alybe  f  AAt&n),  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  allies  of  the  Trojans. 

Halmydessuf.  [Salmydkssus.] 

Halmyris  ('AA^Jpli,  sc.  Ai/iny),  •  bay  of  the 
sea  in  Moesia  formed  by  the  S.  mouth  of  the  Da- 
nube, with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it* 

Haldnesua  ('AAoVthtoj,  'AAoVvihto*  :  'AAei^- 
*r«w,  'AMnnrirns :  KhiiindroHua\  an  island  of  the 
Aegean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  and  E.  of 
Sciathos  and  Peparethos,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name  upon  it.  The  possession  of  this  island 
octasioucd  great  disputes  between  Philip  and  the 


Athenians:  there  is  a  speech  on  this  subject 
among  the  extant  orations  of  Demosthenes,  but  it 
was  probably  written  by  Hegesippus. 

Halosydne  ('AAoe^Srn),  u  the  Sea-born."  a 
surname  of  Amphitrite  and  Thetys. 

Haluntlum,  [Aluntium.] 

Halo*.  [Alus.] 

Haljrcus  (*AAmco»  :  Pkttonfy,  a  river  in  the  8. 
of  Sicily,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Heraclea 
Minna. 

HAlyt  ("AXus :  Kizil-Irmak,  i.  e.  tke  Red  River), 
the  greatest  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  that  part 
of  the  Anti-Taurus  range  called  Paryadres,  on  the 
borders  of  Armenia  Minor  and  Pontus,  and  after 
flowing  W.  by  S.  through  Cappedocia,  turns  to  the 
N.  and  flows  through  Galatia  to  the  borders  of 
Paphlagonia,  where  it  takes  a  N.  E.  direction, 
dividing  Paphlagonia  from  Pontus,  and  at  last  falls 
into  the  Euxine  (Black  Sea)  between  Sinope  and 
Amisus.  In  early  times  it  was  a  most  important 
boundary,  ethnographical  as  well  as  political.  It 
divided  the  Indo-European  races  which  peopled  the 
W.  part  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Semitic  (Syro- 
Arabian)  races  of  the  rest  of  S.  W.  Asia  ;  and  it 
separated  the  Lydian  empire  from  the  Medo- Persian, 
until,  by  marching  over  it  to  meet  Cyrus,  Croesus 
began  the  contest  which  at  once  ended  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  former  and  the  extension  of  the  latter 
to  the  Aegean  Sea. 

Hamad  ryades.  [Nymfhab.) 

Hamaxltua  ('A^ito'i),  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad,  near  the  promontory  Lecture  | 
said  to  have  been  the  first  settlement  of  the  Teucrian 
immigrants  from  Crete.  The  surrounding  district 
was  called  'A,ua£rr(a.  Lysimachus  removed  the 
inhabitants  to  Alexandria  Troas. 

Hamax6bli  fA^otes'toi),  a  people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  were  a  nomad  race,  as  their  name  signifies. 

Hlmilcax  (*Atf*>ffas).  The  2  last  syllables  of 
this  name  are  the  same  as  Metcarik,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  Tyrians,  called  by  the  Greeks  Her- 
cules, and  the  name  probably  signifies  u  the  gift  of 
Mel  earth."  1.  Son  of  llanno,  or  Mago,  com- 
mander of  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition  to 
Sicily,  b.  c  480,  which  was  defeated  and  almost 
destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Hi  menu  [Gblon.]  Ha- 
milcar  fell  in  the  battle.— 2.  Sumamed  Rhodanua, 
was  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to  Alexander  after 
the  fall  of  Tyre,  B.  c.  332,  On  his  return  home 
he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Carthaginians  for  hav- 
ing betrayed  their  interests.  —  3,  Carthaginian 
governor  in  Sicily  at  the  time  that  Agathocles  was 
rising  into  power.  At  first  he  supported  the  party 
at  Syracuse,  which  had  driven  Agathocles  into 
exile,  but  he  afterwards  espoused  the  cause  of 
Agathocles.  who  was  thus  enabled  to  make  himself 
master  of  Syracuse,  317.  — 4.  Son  of  Gisco,  suc- 
ceeded the  preceding  as  Carthaginian  commander  in 
Sicily,  311.  He  carried  on  war  against  Agatho- 
cles, whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
then  obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Sicily  ;  but  he  was  taken  prisoner  while  besieging 
Syracuse,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Agathocles.  — 
6.  A  Carthaginian  general  in  the  1st  Punic  war, 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  great 
Hamilcar  Barca  [No.  6.].  In  the  3d  year  of  the 
war  (262)  he  succeeded  Hanno  in  the  command 
in  Sicily,  and  carried  on  the  operations  bv  land 
with  success.  He  made  himself  master  of  Enna 
and  Camarina,  and  fortified  Dtepanum.    In  257 
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Le  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the  N. 
coaflt  of  Sicily,  and  fought  a  naval  action  with  the 
Roman  consul  C.  Atiliua  Regulus.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (256),  he  and  Hanno  commanded  the 
great  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  defeated  by 
the  2  consul*  M.  Atilins  Regulus  and  L.  Manlius 
VuUo,  off  Ecnomus,  on  the  &  coast  of  Sicily.  He 
wast  nfterwards  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  land 
Jbrces  in  Africa  opposed  to  Regulus.— 6.  Sur- 
hanied  Barca,  an  epithet  supposed  to  be  related 
to  the  Hebrew  Barak,  and  to  signify  **  lightning." 
It  was  merely  a  personal  appellation,  and  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  family  name,  though  from  the 
ffreat  distinction  that  he  obtained,  we  often  find 
the  name  of  Barcine  applied  either  to  his  family  or 
his  party  in  the  state.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Sicily,  in 
the  18th  year  of  the  1st  Punic  War,  247.  At 
this  time  the  Romans  were  masters  of  the  whole 
of  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Drepanum  and 
Lilybaeum,  both  of  which  were  blockaded  by  them 
on  the  land  side.  Hamilcar  established  himself 
with  his  whole  army  on  a  mountain  named  Hercte 
(Monte  Pdl«jrino)%  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
country,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Panormus,  one  of  their  most  important  cities. 
Here  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  ground, 
to  the  astonishment  alike  of  friends  and  foes, 
for  nearly  3  years.  In  244  he  abruptly  quitted 
Hercte,  and  took  up  a  still  stronger  position  on  Mt 
Eryx,  after  seizing  the  town  of  that  name.  Here 
he  also  maintained  himself  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Romans  to  dislodge  him.  After  the  great 
naval  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  Lutatiu*  Ca-  | 
tulns  (241),  Hamilcar,  who  was  still  at  Eryx,  was 
entrusted  by  the  Carthaginian  government  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the  Romans.  — 
On  his  return  home,  he  had  to  carry  on  war  in 
Africa  with  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  subduing  after  an  arduous  struggle 
of  3  years  (240 — 238).  Hamilcar  now  fanned 
the  project  of  establishing  in  Spain  a  new  empire, 
which  should  not  only  be  a  source  of  strength 
and  wealth  to  Carthage,  but  should  be  the 
point  from  whence  he  might  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod renew  hostilities  against  Rome.  He  crossed 
over  into  Spain  soon  after  the  termination  of  the 
war  with  the  mercenaries  ;  but  we  know  nothing 
of  his  operations  in  the  country,  save  that  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Spain, 
partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  partly  by  negotiation. 
After  remaining  in  Spain  nearly  9  years,  he  fell  in 
battle  (229)  against  the  Vettone*.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  his  son-in  law  Has- 
drubaL  He  left  3  sons,  the  celebrated  Hannibal, 
Hasdrubal,  and  Mayo.  —7.  Son  of  Oisco,  Car- 
thaginian governor  of  Melite  (Malta),  which  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans,  2 1 8.-8.  Son  of  Bomilcar, 
one  of  the  general*  in  Spain,  215,  with  Ha»- 
drubal  and  Mago,  the  2  ton*  of  Barca,  The 
8  general*  were  defeated  by  the  2  Scipios,  while 
besieging  IUiturgi.  —  9.  A  Carthaginian,  who  ex- 
cited a  genera)  revolt  of  the  Gauls  in  Upper  Italy, 
about  200,  and  took  the  Roman  colony  of  Placen- 
tia.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Oaula  by  the  consul 
Cethegii*  in  197,  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

Hannibal  (* Aw/fas).  The  name  signifies  M  the 
grace  or  favour  of  Baal the  final  syllable  baL,  of 
such  common  occurrence  in  Punic  names,  always 
having  reference  to  this  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Phoenician*.—  1.  Son  ofOiaco,  and  grandson  of 


Hamilcar  [No.  >].  In  409  he  wa»  sent  to  Sicily, 
tt  the  head  of  a  Carthaginian  army  to  assist  the 
Segestan*  against  the  Solinuntines.  He  took  Se- 
linus,  and  subsequently  H intern  also.  In  406  h* 
again  commanded  a  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily 
along  with  Himilco,  bat  died  of  a  pestilence  while 
besieging  Agrigentum.  —  2.  Son  of  Oisco,  waa 
the  Carthaginian  commander  at  Airrigentum,  when 
it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  262.  After  stand- 
ing a  siege  of  7  months,  he  broke  through  the 
enemy  a  line*,  leaving  the  town  to  it*  fate.  After 
this  he  carried  on  the  contest  by  sea.  and  for  the 
next  year  or  two  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy;  but  in 
260  he  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Dutlins.  In 
259  ho  was  sent  to  the  defence  of  Sardinia.  Here 
he  was  again  unfortunate,  and  was  seised  by  hit 
own  mutinous  troops,  and  put  to  death.  —  S.  Son 
of  Hamilcar  (perhaps  HAMILCAR,  No.  5),  succeeded 
in  carrying  succours  of  men  and  provisions  to  Lily- 
baeum, when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  250. 
—  4.  A  general  in  the  war  of  the  Carthaginians 
against  the  mercenaries  (240 — 238),  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  insurgents,  and  crucified.  —  S.  Sou 
of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
generals  of  antiquity,  was  bom  a.  C  247.  He  was 
only  9  years  old  when  hi*  father  took  him  with 
him  into  Spain,  and  it  wa*  on  this  occasion  that 
Hamilcar  mndc  him  swear  upon  the  altar  eternal 
hostility  to  Rome,  Child  as  he  then  waa,  Hannibal 
never  forgot  hi*  vow,  and  his  whole  life  was  one 
continual  struggle  against  the  power  and  domination 
of  Rome.  He  was  early  trained  in  arms  under  the 
sye  of  hi*  father,  and  waa  present  with  him  in  the 
Imttle  in  which  Hamilcar  perished  (229).  Though 
only  18  year*  old  at  this  time,  be  had  already  dis- 
played so  much  courage  and  capacity  for  war,  that 
he  waa  entrusted  by  Hasdrubal  (the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  Hamilcar)  with  the  chief  command  of 
moat  of  the  military  enterprises  planned  by  that 
general.  He  secured  to  himself  the  devoted  at- 
tachment of  the  army  under  his  command  ;  and, 
accordingly,  on  the  assassination  of  Hasdrubal  (221  \ 
the  soldiers  unanimously  proclaimed  their  youthful 
leader  commander-in-chief,  which  the  government 
at  Carthage  forthwith  ratified:  Hannibal  was  at 
this  time  in  the  26th  year  of  bis  age.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  already  looked  forward  to  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Italy  as  the  goal  of  his 
ambition  ;  but  it  was  necessary  for  him  first  to 
complete  the  work  which  had  been  so  ably  beirun 
by  his  2  predecessors,  and  to  establish  the  Cartha- 
ginian power  a*  firmly  a*  possible  in  Spain.  In 
2  campaigns  he  subdued  all  the  country  S.  of  the 
Iberus,  with  the  exception  of  the  wealthy  town  of 
Saguntum.  In  the  spring  of  219  he  proceeded  to 
lay  siege  to  Sagnntum,  which  he  took  after  a  des- 
perate resistance,  which  lasted  nearly  8  month*. 
Snguntum  lay  S.  of  the  Iberus,  and  was  therefore 
not  included  under  the  protection  of  the  treat  v 
which  had  been  made  between  Hasdrubal  and  the 
Roman*  ;  but  as  it  had  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  the  hitter  regarded  its  attack  a*  a 
violation  of  the  treaty  between  the  2  nation*  On 
the  fall  of  Saguntum,  the  Roman*  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Hannibal;  and  when  this  demmd  was 
refused,  war  was  declared,  and  thus  be^ri  the  long 
and  arduous  struggle  called  the  2nd  Punic  War. 
In  the  spring  of  218  Hannibal  quitted  his  winter- 
quarter*  at  New  Carthage  and  commenced  hit 
march  for  Italy.  He  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
inarched  along  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul    The  Raman* 
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iwit  the  consul  P.  Scipio  to  oppose  hliD  in  Gaul  ; 
but  when  Scipio  arrived  in  Haul,  he  found  that 
Hannibal  had  already  reached  the  Rhone,  and  that 
it  wa»  impossible  to  overtake  htm.  After  Hannibal 
had  crossed  the  Rhone,  he  continued  hit  march  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  as  far  at  iu  confluence  with 
the  I  sere.  Here  he  struck  away  to  the  right  and 
commenced  his  passage  across  the  Alp*.  He  pro- 
bably crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pan  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  called  in  antiquity  the  Graian  Alps. 
Hi*  array  suffered  much  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Ciaulish  mountaineers,  and  from  the  natural  diffi- 
culties of  the  road,  which  were  enhanced  by  the 
lateness  of  the  reason  (the  beginning  of  October, 
at  which  time  the  snows  have  already  commenced 
in  the  high  Alps).  So  heavy  were  his  losses,  that 
when  he  at  length  emerged  from  the  valley  of 
Aosta  into  the  plains  of  the  Po,  he  had  with  him 
no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  During 
Hannibal's  march  over  the  Alps,  P.  Scipio  had  sent 
on  his  own  army  into  Spain,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  Cneius,  and  had  himself  returned  to 
Italy.  He  forthwith  hastened  into  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
took  the  command  of  the  praetor's  army,  which  he 
found  there,  and  led  it  against  HannibaL  In  the 
first  action,  which  took  place  near  the  Ticinus,  the 
cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  of  the  two  armies 
were  alone  engaged  ;  the  Romans  were  completely 
routed,  and  Scipio  himself  severely  wounded.  Scipio 
then  crossed  the  Po  and  withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  where  be  was  soon  after 
joined  by  the  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus. 
Here  a  second  and  more  decisive  battle  was  fought. 


The  Romans  were  completely  defeated,  with  heavy 
loss,  and  the  remains  of  their  army  took  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Placcntia.  This  battle  was 
fought  toward »  the  end  of  218.  Hannibal  was  now 
joined  by  all  the  Gaulish  tribes,  and  he  was  able 
to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  in  security.  Early 
in  217  he  descended  by  the  valley  of  the  Macra 
into  the  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  In 
struggling  through  these  marshes  great  numbers  of 
his  horses  and  beasts  of  burthen  perished,  and  he 
himself  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  by  a  violent  attack 
of  ophthalmia.  The  consul  Flarainius  hastened  to 
meet  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  lake 
Trasimenus,  in  which  the  Roman  army  was  de- 
stroyed; thousands  fell  by  the  sword,  among  whom 
was  the  consul  himself;  thousands  more  perished  in 
the  lake,  and  no  less  than  1 5,000  prisoners  fell  into 
the  hands  of  HannibaL  Hannibal  now  marched 
through  the  Apennines  into  Picenum,  and  thence 
into  Apulia,  where  he  spent  a  great  part  of  the 
summer.  The  Romans  had  collected  a  fresh  army, 
and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  the  dictator 
Fabius  Maximus,  who  had  prudently  avoided  a 
general  action,  and  only  attempted  to  harass  and 
annoy  the  Carthaginian  army.  Meanwhile  the 
Romans  had  made  great  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign of  the  following  year  (216).  The  2  new 
consuls,  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  and  C.  Terentius  Varro, 
marched  into  Apulia,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
little  less  than  90,000  men.  To  this  mighty  host 
Hannibal  gave  battle  in  the  plains  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aufidus,  just  below  the  town  of  Cannae. 
The  Roman  annv  was  again  annihilated  :  between 
40  and  50  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  fallen  in 
the  field,  among  whom  was  the  consul  Aemilius 
Paulus,  both  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year, 
above  80  senators,  and  a  multitude  of  the  wealthy 
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other  consul,  Varro,  escaped  with  a  few  horsemen 
to  Venus ia,  and  a  small  band  of  resolute  mi  n  forced 
their  way  from  the  Roman  camp  to  Canu&ium  ;  all 
the  rest  were  killed,  dispersed,  or  taken  prisoner*. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  revolt  from  Rome 
of  most  of  the  nations  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  Hannibal 
established  his  army  b  winter-quarters  in  Capua, 
which  had  espoused  his  side.  Capua  was  celebrated 
for  its  wealth  and  luxury,  and  the  enervating  effect 
which  these  produced  upon  the  army  of  Hannibal 
became  a  favourite  theme  of  rhetorical  exaggeration 
in  later  ages.  The  futility  of  such  declamations  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  simple  met  that  the  su- 
periority of  that  army  in  the  field  remained  as 
decided  as  ever.  Still  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
winter  spent  at  Capua,  216 — 215,  was  in  great 
measure  the  turning  point  of  Hannibal's  fortune, 
and  from  this  time  the  war  assumed  an  altered 
character.  The  experiment  of  what  he  could  effect 
with  his  single  army  had  now  been  fully  tried,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  his  victories,  it  bad  decidedly 
failed ;  for  Rome  was  still  unsubdued,  and  still 
provided  with  the  means  of  maintaining  a  protracted 
contest.  From  this  time  the  Romans  in  great 
measure  changed  their  plan  of  operations,  and,  in- 
stead of  opposing  to  Hannibal  one  great  army  in 
the  field,  they  hemmed  in  his  movements  on  all 
sides,  and  kept  up  an  army  in  every  province  of 
Italy,  to  thwart  the  operations  of  his  lieutenants, 
and  check  the  rising  disposition  to  revolt  It  is 
impossible  here  to  follow  the  complicated  movements 
of  the  subsequent  campaigns,  during  which  Hannibal 
himself  frequently  traversed  Italy  in  all  directions. 
In  215  HanniliaJ  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Hieronymus  of 
Syracuse,  and  thus  sowed  the  seeds  of  2  fresh  wars. 
From  214  to  212  the  Romans  were  busily  engaged 
with  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  was  at  length 
taken  by  Marcellus  in  the  latter  of  these  years. 
In  212  Hannibal  obtained  possession  of  Tarentum; 
but  in  the  following  year  he  lost  the  important  city 
of  Capua,  which  was  recovered  by  the  Romans 
after  a  long  siege.  In  209  the  Romans  also  reco- 
vered Tarentum.  Hannibal's  forces  gradually  be- 
came more  and  more  weakened ;  and  his  only  object 
now  was  to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  &  until  his 
brother  Hasdrubal  should  appear  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 
an  event  to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward  witb 
anxious  expectation.  In  207  Hasdrubal  at  length 
erased  the  Alps,  and  descended  into  Italy  ;  but 
he  was  defeated  and  slam  on  the  Metaurus.  [Has- 
drubal, No.  3.]  The  defeat  and  death  of  Has- 
drubal was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  war  in  Italy. 
From  this  time  Hannibal  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  offensive  operations,  and  collected  together  his 
forces  within  the  peninsula  of  Bruttium.  In  the 
fastnesses  of  that  wild  and  mountainous  region  he 
maintained  his  ground  for  nearly  4  years  (207 — 
203).  He  crossed  over  to  Africa  towards  the  end 
of  203  in  order  to  oppose  P.  Scipio.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  ( 202)  th*  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
Zama.  Hannibal  was  completely  defeated  with 
great  loss.  All  hopes  of  resistance  were  now  at  an 
end,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  an  immediate  peace.  The  treaty  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  was  not  finally  concluded  until 
the  next  year  (201).  By  this  treaty  Hannibal  saw 
the  object  of  his  whole  life  frustrated,  and  Carthage 
effectually  humbled  before  her  imperious  rival.  But 
his  enmity  to  Rome  was  unabated  ;  and  though 
now  more  than  45  years  old,  he  set  himself  to  work 
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to  prepare  the  means  for  renewing  the  contest  nt  no 
distant  period.  He  introduced  the  most  beneficial 
reform*  into  the  state,  and  restored  the  ruined 
finances;  but  having  provoked  the  enmity  of  a  pow- 
erful party  at  Carthage,  they  denounced  him  to  the 
Romans  as  urging  on  Antiochus  III.  king  of  Syria, 
to  take  up  amis  against  Rome.  Hannibal  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  Carthage,  and  took  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Antiochus,  who  was  at  this  time 
(193)  on  the  eve  of  war  with  Rome.  Hannibal  in 
Tain  urged  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  war  at 
once  into  Italy,  instead  of  awaiting  the  Romans  in 
Greece.  On  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  (190),  the 
surrender  of  Hannibal  was  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  granted  to  the  king.  Hannibal,  however, 
foresaw  his  danger,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Prusias.  king  of  Bithynia.  Here  he  found  for  some 
years  a  secure  asylum  ;  but  the  Romans  could  not 
be  at  ease  so  long  as  he  lived  ;  and  T.  Quintius 
Flamininus  was  at  length  despatched  to  the  court 
of  Prusias  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive. 
The  Bithynian  king  was  unable  to  resist ;  and 
Hannibal,  perceiving  that  flight  was  impossible, 
took  poison,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  about  the  year  183.  Of  Hannibal's  abilities 
as  a  general  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak :  all  the  great 
masters  of  the  art  of  war,  from  Scipio  to  the  em- 
peror Napoleon,  bare  concurred  in  their  homage  to 
his  genius.  But  in  comparing  Hannibal  with  any 
other  of  the  great  leaders  of  antiquity,  we  must 
ever  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Feebly  and  grudgingly  sup- 
ported by  the  government  at  home,  he  stood  alone, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  mercenaries  of 
many  nations.  Yet  not  only  did  he  retain  the  at- 
tachment of  these  men,  unshaken  by  any  change  of 
fortune,  for  a  period  of  more  than  15  years,  but  he 
trained  up  army  after  army ;  and  long  after  the 
veterans  that  had  followed  him  over  the  Alps  had 
dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  remnant,  his  new 
levies  were  still  as  invincible  as  their  predecessors. 

Hannib&llianua.  1.  Son  of  Constantius  Chlorus 
and  his  second  wife  Theodora,  and  half-brother  of 
Constantine  the  Great  He  was  put  to  death  in 
837  on  the  death  of  Constantine.  —  3.  Son  of  the 
elder,  brother  of  the  younger  Delraatius,  was  aUo 
put  to  death  on  the  death  of  Constantine. 
Hannibalis  Caatra.  [  Castra,  No.  2.] 
Hanno  ( 'Arvwr),  one  of  the  most  common  names 
at  Carthage.  Only  the  most  important  persons  of 
the  name  can  be  mentioned.  —  L.  One  of  the  Car- 
thaginian generals  who  fought  against  Agathocles 
in  Africa,  ac  310.  — 2.  Commander  of  the  Car- 
thaginian garrison  at  Messana,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1st  Punic  war,  264.  In  consequence  of  his 
surrendering  the  citadel  of  this  city  to  the  Romans, 
he  was  crucified  on  his  return  home.— 3.  Son  of 
Mannibal,  was  sent  to  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians 
with  a  large  force  immediately  after  the  capture  of 
Messana,  364,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Roman  consul  Ap>  Claudius.  In  262  he  again 
commanded  in  Sicily,  but  failed  in  relieving  Agri- 
gentum,  where  Hannibal  was  kept  besieged  by  the 
Romans.  [Hannibal, No.  2.]  In  256  he  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  fleet, along  with  Hamilcar, 
at  the  great  battle  of  Ecnomus.— 4.  Commander  of 
the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  defeated  by 
Lutatius  Catulus  off  the  Aegates,  241.  On  his 
return  home,  he  was  crucified.— 6.  Surnamed  the 
(ircat,  apparently  for  his  successes  in  Africa.  We 
do  not,  however,  know  against  what  nations  of 


Africa  his  arms  were  directed,  nor  what  was  the 
occasion  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  command  era 
in  the  war  against  the  mercenaries  in  Africa  after 
the  end  of  the  1st  Punic  war  ('240 — 236).  From 
this  time  forward  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  active 
part  in  any  of  the  foreign  wars  or  enterprises  of 
Carthage.  But  his  influence  in  her  councils  at 
home  was  great;  he  was  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  and,  as  such,  the  chief  adversary  of  Hamilcar 
Barca  and  his  family.  On  all  occasions,  from  the 
landing  of  Barca  in  Spain  till  the  return  of  Hanni- 
bal from  Italy,  a  period  of  above  35  years,  Han  no 
is  represented  as  thwarting  the  measures  of  that 
able  and  powerful  family,  and  taking  the  lead  in 
opposition  to  the  war  with  Rome,  the  great  object 
to  which  all  their  efforts  were  directed.  He  sur- 
vived the  battle  of  Zaroa,  202.— 6.  A  Carthaginian 
officer  left  in  Spain  by  Hannibal  when  that  general 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  218.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards defeated  by  Cn.  Scipio,  and  taken  prisoner. 
—7.  Son  of  Bomilcar,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Hannibal's  officers.  He  commanded  the  right 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  (216),  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  during  the  succeeding  years  of 
the  war.  In  203  he  took  the  command  of  the 
Carthaginian  forces  in  Africa,  which  he  held  till 
the  arrival  of  Hannibal- 8.  A  Carthaginian  general, 
who  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily  after  the  fall  of 
Syracuse,  21 1.  He  left  Sicily  in  the  following  year, 
when  Agrigentum  was  betrayed  to  the  Unmans. 
—  9.  The  last  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  gar- 
rison at  Capua,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans 
(2 1 2 — 21 1 ).— 10.  A  Carthaginian  navigator, under 
whose  name  we  poHsess  a  Perrptiu  (vtplwKovs\ 
which  was  originally  written  in  the  Punic  language, 
and  afterwards  translated  into  Greek.  The  author 
had  held  the  office  of  suffetes,  or  supreme  magistrate 
at  Carthage,  and  he  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  un- 
dertaken the  voyage  when  Carthage  was  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  Han  no,  the  father  or 
son  of  Hamilcar,  who  was  killed  at  Himera,  b.  c 
480;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain.  In  the  Peri pJ us 
itself  Hanno  says  that  he  was  sent  out  by  hit 
countrymen  to  undertake  a  voyage  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  found  Libyphoenician 
towns,  and  that  he  sailed  with  a  body  of  colonists 
to  the  number  of  30,000.  On  his  return  from  bis 
voyage,  he  dedicated  an  account  of  it,  inscribed  on 
a  tablet,  in  the  temple  of  Cronos.  It  is  therefore 
presumed  that  our  periplus  is  a  Greek  version  of 
the  contents  of  that  Punic  tablet.  Edited  by  fal- 
coner, Lond.  1797,  with  an  English  translation. 

Harma  (rb'Appa:  'Apfiartvt).  L  A  sma'.l 
place  in  Boeotia  near  Tanagra,  said  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  karma  or  chariot  of  Adraatus, 
which  broke  down  here,  or  from  the  chariot  of 
Amphiaraus,  who  was  here  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth  along  with  his  chariot.  — 2.  A  small  place 
in  Attica,  near  Phylc. 

Harm  fans  fAo/un-ovr),  a  city  and  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Sinus  Elaiticus. 

Harmodlua  and  Arts  tog!  ton  fAjytooto!,  'Ap«- 
ffroy*lrur\  Athenians,  of  the  blood  of  the  Gs- 
phyraki,  were  the  murderers  of  Hipparchos, 
brother  of  the  tyrant  Hippiaa,  in  B  c  514.  Ari- 
stogiton  was  strongly  attached  to  the  young  and 
beautiful  Harraodius,  who  returned  his  affection 
with  equal  warmth.  Hipparchus  endeavoured  to 
withdraw  the  youth's  love  to  himself,  and,  failing 
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in  this,  resolved  to  avenge  the  slight  by  patting 
upon  him  a  public  insult.  Accordingly,  he  took 
care  that  the  sister  of  Hannodius  should  be  sum- 
moned to  bear  one  of  the  sacred  baskets  in  some 
religious  procession,  and  when  she  presented  her- 
«!f  for  the  purpose,  he  caused  her  to  be  dismissed 
and  declared  unworthy  of  the  honour.  This  fresh 
insult  determined  the  2  friends  to  slay  both  Hip- 
parchua  and  his  brother  Hippias  as  well.  They 
communicated  their  plot  to  a  few  friends  ;  and  se- 
lected for  their  enterprise  the  day  of  the  festival  of 
the  great  Panathenaea,  the  only  day  on  which  they 
could  appear  in  arms  without  exciting  suspicion. 
When  the  appointed  time  arrived,  the  2  chief  con- 
spirators observed  one  of  their  accomplices  in  con- 
versation with  Hippias.  Believing,  therefore,  that 
they  were  betrayed,  they  slew  Hipparchus.  Har- 
modius  was  immediately  cut  down  by  the  guards. 
Aristogiton  at  hrst  escaped,  but  was  afterwards 
taken,  and  was  put  to  the  torture  ;  but  he  died 
without  revealing  any  of  the  names  of  the  conspi- 
rators. Four  years  after  this  Hippias  was  expelled, 
and  thenceforth  Hannodius  and  Aristogiton  ob- 
tained among  the  Athenians  of  all  succeeding  ge- 
nerations the  character  of  patriots,  deliverers,  and 
martyrs,  —  names  often  abused  indeed,  but  seldom 
more  grossly  than  in  the  present  case.  Their  deed 
of  murderous  vengeance  formed  a  favourite  subject 
of  drinking  songs.  To  be  born  of  their  blood  was 
esteemed  among  the  highest  of  honours,  and  their 
descendants  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  public  bur- 
dens. Their  statues,  made  of  bronze  by  An  tenor, 
were  set  up  in  the  Agora.  When  Xerxes  took  the 
city,  he  carried  these  statues  away,  and  new  ones, 
the  work  of  Cum  A3,  were  erected  in  477.  The 
original  statues  were  afterwards  sent  back  to  Athens 
by  Alexander  the  Great 

Harmonia  (*Apfi»Wa),  daughter  of  Area  and 
Aphrodite,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Zeus  and 
Elect c.i,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  in  Samothrace. 
When  Athena  assigned  to  Cadmus  the  government 
of  Thebes,  Zeus  gave  him  Harmonia  for  his  wife, 
and  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  were  present  at  the 
marriage.  ■  On  the  wedding-day  Cadmus  received 
a  present  of  a  necklace,  which  afterwards  became 
fatal  to  all  who  possessed  it  Harmonia  accom- 
panied Cadmus  when  he  was  obliged  to  quit, 
Thebes,  and  shared  his  fate.  [Cadmus.]  Poly- 
nices,  who  inherited  the  fatal  necklace,  gave  it*'  to 
Eriphyle,  that  she  might  persuade  her  husband, 
Arophiaraus,  to  undertake  the  expedition/against 
Thebes.  Through  Alcmaeon,  ihn  son  of/Eriphyle, 
the  necklace  came  into  the  bands  of  Ayrsinoe,  next 
into  those  of  the  sons  of  Phegeus,  /Pronous  and 
Agenor,  and  lastly  into  those  of  thsf  sons  of  Alc- 
maeon, Amphoterus  and  Acarnaru/who  dedicated 
rt  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronrfea  at  Delphi. 

Harpagia,  or  lum  ("Afnjft-yfta,  or  -dyior),  a 
small  town  in  Mysia,  between  Cyxicus  and  Priapus, 
the  scene  of  the  rape  of  Gsjftyraedes,  according  to 


Harpagna  ("Apwerys/).  l.  A  noble  Median, 
whose  preservation  of  *ne  infant  Cyrus,  with  the 
events  consequent  upon,  ^  are  related  under  Cyrus. 
He  became  one  of  the  generals  of  Cyrus,  and  con- 
quered the  Greek  cit^  of  Asia  Minor.  — 2.  A 
Persian  general,  unde  Darius  I.,  took  Histiaeus 
prisoner. 

HarpaluB  (*Ap»aA©f)^  1  ±  Macedonian  of 
noble  birth,  accompanied  A^xantier  the  Great  to 

After  the 
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of  Darina,  be  was  left  by  Alexander  in 
charge  of  the  royal  treasury,  and  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  wealthy  satrapy  of  Babylon.  Here, 
during  Alexander's  absence  in  India,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  most  extravagant  luxury  and  profu- 
sion, and  squandered  the  treasures  entrusted  to  him. 
When  be  heard  that  Alexander,  contrary  to  his 
expectations,  was  returning  from  India,  he  fled 
from  Babylon  with  about  5000  talents  and  a  bo*y 
of  6000  mercenaries,  and  crossed  over  to  Gnece, 
a.  c.  324.  He  took  refuge  at  Athens,  wh.-re  he 
employed  his  treasures  to  gain  over  the  •rators, 
and  induce  the  people  to  support  him  against  Alex- 
ander and  his  vicegerent,  Antipater.  Among  those 
whom  he  thus  corrupted  are  said  to  have  been  De- 
raades,  Charicles,  the  son-in-law  of  Phocion,  and 
even  Demosthenes  himself.  [Demosthbnbs.]  But 
he  failed  in  his  general  object,  for  Antipater,  hav- 
ing demanded  his  surrender  from  the  Athenians, 
it  was  resolved  to  place  him  in  confinement  until 
the  Macedonians  should  send  for  him.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  from  prison,  and  fled 
to  Crete,  where  he  was  assassinated  soon  after  his 
arrival,  by  Tbimbron,  one  of  his  own  officers.  — 2. 
A  Greek  astronomer,  intrpduced  some  improve- 
ments into  the  cycle  of  Cleosthatub.  Harpalus 
lived  before  Mkton.  /■ 

Harpalyosj  ('AproVorn).  1.  Daughter  of  Har- 
palycus,  king  in  Thrace.  As  she  lost  her  mother 
in  infancy,  she  was  brought  up  by  her  father 
with  the  milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  was  trained 
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in  all  manly  exercises.  After  the  death  of  her 
father,  she  lived  in  the  forests  as  a  robber,  being  so 
swift  in  running  that  horses  were  unable  to  over- 
take her.  At  length  she  was  caught  in  a  snare  by 
shepherds,  who  killed  her.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Cly- 
menus  and  Epicaate,  was  seduced  by  her  own  fa- 
ther. To  revengfe  herself  she  slew  her  younger 
brother,  and  served!  him  up  as  food  before  her  lather. 
The  gods  changed  ner  into  a  bird. 

Harpasa  ("A^^ro :  Arepat),  a  city  of  Caria,  on 
the  river  Harpasi:8. 

Harpasus  (' Apmatrot).  L  (Arpa-Sm),  a  river  of 
Caria,  flowing  N.  into  the  Maeander,  into  which  it 
fall*  opposite  to  Nysa.  —  2.  (HarpaHu),  a  river  of 
Armenia  Major,  flowing  8.  into  the  A  raxes.  Xc- 
nophon,  who  crossed  it  with  the  10,000  Greeks, 
states  iu  width  as  4  plethra  (about  400  feet). 

Harpina  or  Har  pinna  ("Apwifo,  "Apwivva),  a 
town  in  Klis  Pisatis,  near  Olympia,  said  to  have 
been  called  after  a  daughter  of  Asopus. 

Harpocratlon,  Valerius,  a  Greek  grammarian 
of  Alexandria,  of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of 
an  extant  dictionary  to  the  works  of  the  10  Attic 
orators,  entitled  T\*pl  rvv  Af(«wi>  rS»v  Ztxa  /iirrrf- 
pw,  or  Ac^ixby  tAv  StKa  fnrrdpotu.  It  contains  not 
only  explanations  of  legal  and  political  terms,  but 
also  accounts  of  persons  and  things  mentioned  in  the 
Attic  orators,  and  is  a  work  of  great  value.  The 
best  editions  are  the  one  published  at  Leipzig, 
1824,  and  the  one  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1833. 

Harpyiae  ("Api-vioi),  the  Harpies,  that  is,  the 
fto/Jters  or  Spoilers,  are  in  Homer  nothing  but  per- 
sonified storm  winds,  who  are  said  to  carry  off  any 
one  who  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  earth. 
Thus  they  carried  off  the  daughters  of  king  Pan- 
dareus,  and  gavs  them  as  servants  to  the  Erinnyes. 
—  Hesiod  describes  them  as  daughters  of  Tbaumas 
by  the  Oceanid  Electra,  fair-locked  and  winged 
maidens,  who  surpassed  winds  and  birds  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  flight   But  even  in  Aeschylus  they 
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appear  as  ugly  creatures  with  wings  ;  and  Inter 
writers  represent  them  as  most  disputing  mon 4ters, 
being  bird*  with  the  heads  of  maidens,  with  long 
claws  and  with  faces  pale  with  hunger.  They  were 
sent  by  the  Gods  to  torment  the  blind  Phineus, 
and  whenever  a  meal  whs  placed  before  him,  they 
darted  down  from  the  air  and  carried  it  off ;  later 
writers  add,  that  they  either  devoured  the  food 
themselves,  or  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  eaten.  Phi- 
neua  was  delivered  from  them  by  Zetes  and  Calais, 
sons  of  Boreas,  and  2  of  the  Argonauts.  [See  p. 
76,  a.]  Hesiod  mentions  2  Harpies,  Ocypete  and 
Actio :  later  writers  3 ;  but  their  nanu  s  are  not 
the  same  in  all  accounts.  Besides  the  2  already 
mentioned,,  we  find  Ae'llopos,  Nicoth<»£,  Ocythoe*, 
Ocypode,  CeJaeno,  Acholoe.  Virgil  places  them 
in  the  islands  called  Strophadea,  in  the  Ionian  sea 
(Aen.  ill  210),  where  they  took  up  their  abode 
after  they  had  been  driven  away  from  Phineus. — 
In  the  famour  Harpy  monument  recently  brought 
from  Lvcia  to  ibis  country,  the  Harpies  are  repre- 
sented in  the  act  -of  carrying  off  the  daughters  of 
Pandareus. 

Harudes,  a  people  in  the  army  of  Ariovistus 
(b.  c.  68),  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Chara- 
des mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  by  bun  in 
the  Chereonesus  Cimbrica, 

Hasdrubal  f Affopoitfaj),  a  Carthaginian  name, 
probably  signifies  one  who**  help  is  Baa!  L 
8on  of  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  general  in  the 
1st  Punic  war.  He  was  one  of  the  2  generals 
defeated  by  Regulos  a.  c.  256.  In  254  he 
was  sent  into  Sicily,  with  a  large  army,  and  re- 
mained in  the  island  4  years.  In  250,  he  was  to- 
tally defeated  by  Metellus,  and  was  put  to  death 
on  his  return  to  Carthage.  — ft.  A  Carthaginian, 
son-in-law  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  on  whose  death  in 
229,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  in  Spain.  He 
ably  carried  out  the  plans  of  hi^  father-in-law  for 
extending  the  Carthaginian  dominions  in  Spain,  and 
entrusted  the  conduct  of  most  ojf  his  military  enter- 
prises to  the  young  Hannibal.  He  founded  New 
Carthage,  and  concluded  with  the  Romans  the  ce- 
lebrated treaty  which  fixed  the  Ibera*  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Carthaginian  and  Reman 
dominions.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  slave,  whos*» 
master  he  had  put  to  death  (221),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  Hannibal.— 3.  Son 
of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  brother  of  Hannibal.  When 
Hannibal  set  out  for  Italy  (218),  Hasdrubal  was 
left  in  the  command  in  Spain,  and  there  fought  for 
some  years  against  the  2  Scipios.  In  207  he 
crossed  the  Alps  and  marched  into  Italy,  in  order 
to  assist  Hannibal ;  but  he  was  defeated  on 
the  Metaurus,  by  the  consuls  C.  Claudius  Nero 
and  M.  Livius  Salinator,  his  army  was  destroyed, 
and  be  himself  fell  in  the  battle.  His  head  was 
cat  off  and  thrown  into  Hannibal's  camp.  ^~  4.  One 
of  Hannibal's  chief  officers,  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  Carthaginian  army  at  the  battle  of 
Cannae  (216).  —  5.  Summed  the  Bald  (Calvua), 
commander  of  the  Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sar- 
dinia in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  215.  He  was  de- 
feated by  the  Roman  praetor,  T.  Manlius,  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Home.  —8.  Son  of  Oisco, 
one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals  in  Spain  during 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  He  fought  in  Spain  from  214 
to  206.  After  be  and  Mago  had  been  defeated  by 
Scipio  in  the  latter  of  these  years,  he  crossed  over 
to  Africa,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
alliance  of  Syphax  by  giving  him  bos  daughter  So- 
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phonisba  in  marriage.  In  conjunction  with  Syphax, 
Hasdrubal  carried  on  war  against  Masinisaa,  but 
he  was  defeated  by  Scipio,  who  landed  in  Africa 
in  204.  He  was  condemned  to  death  for  his  ill 
success  by  the  Carthaginian  government,  but  he 
still  continued  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  On 
the  arrival  of  Hannibal  from  Italy  his  sentence  was 
reversed  ;  but  the  popular  feeling  against  him  had 
not  subsided,  and  in  order  to  escape  death  from  his 
enemies,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison.  — 
7.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  Africa 
in  203,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding. 
—8.  Surnamed  the  Kid  (//curfsw),  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  at  Carthage  favourable  to  peace 
towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. —  9.  Ge- 
neral of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  3rd  Punic  war. 
When  the  city  was  taken,  he  surrendered  to  Scipio, 
who  spared  his  life.  After  adorning  Scjpio's 
triumph,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy. 

Hateriojt,  a  senator  and  rhetorician  in  the 
age  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  died  a.  d.  26,  in 
the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

Hebe  ("He*),  called  Jurat**  by  the  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  youth,  was  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Hera.  She  waited  upon  the  gods,  and  filled  their 
cups  with  nectar,  before  Ganymedea  obtained  this 
office  ;  and  she  is  further  represented  as  assisting 
her  mother  Hera  in  putting  the  horses  to  her  cha- 
riot, and  in  bathing  and  dressing  her  brother  Area. 
She  married  Hercules  after  he  was  received  among 
the  gods,  and  bore  to  him  2  sons,  Alexiaxes  and 
Anticetus.  Later  traditions  represent  her  as  a 
divinity  who  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  aged 
persons  young  again.  At  Rome  there  were  several 
temples  of  Juventas.  She  is  even  said  to  have  had 
a  chapel  on  the  Capitol  before  the  tempte  of  Jupiter 
was  built  there. 

HebromagTU.  [KnuaoktAOua.] 

Hebron  (*E«>sV,  Xefpsir  'Eerier:  BUKImlU  \ 
a  city  in  the  S.  of  Judaea,  as  old  as  the  times  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  the  first  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
David,  who  reigned  there  7fr  years,  as  king  of 
Judah  only. 

Hebruj  ("Effpot :  MarUta\  the  principal  river 
in  Thrace,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Scorn i us  and 
Rhodope,  flows  first  S.E.  and  then  S.W.,  become* 
navigable  for  smaller  vessels  at  Philippopolts,  and 
fo>r  larger  ones  at  Hadrianopolis,  and  falls  into  the 
Aea/ean  sea  near  Aenos,  after  forming  by  another 
branch  an  estuary  called  Stentoris  Lac  us.  —  The 
Hebrus  was  celebrated  in  Greek  legends.  On  its 
banks  Orpheus  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Thracian 
women  ;  and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 

Hfcaerge  iT£*a«>y*).  L  Daughter  of  Boreaa, 
and  one  ot  the  Hyperborean  maidens,  who  were 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  Anemia 
in  Delos.  — 2.  A  surname  of  Artemis,  signifying 
the  goddess  who  hits  at  a  distance. 

HecalS  ('EffdAn),  a  poor  old  woman,  who  hos- 
pitably received  Tbeseu*.  when  he  had  gone  out 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  Marathonian  bulL 
She  vowed  to  offer  to  Zeua  a  sacrifice  for  the  sate 
return  of  the  hero;  but  ps  she  died  before  hi* 
return,  Theseus  ordained  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Attic  tetrapolis  should  offer  a  sacrifice  to  her 
and  Zans  HecaJus,  or  Heealeius. 

Hecataeus  {'EttariwM).  1.  Of  Miletus,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  <  distinguished  Greek  histo- 
rians and  geographers!  He  waa  the  son  of  Hego- 
sauder,  and  belonged  I  to  a  very  ancient  and  illu»- 
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Iron*  family.  W  e  have  only  a  few  particulars  of  his 
life.  In  B.C  500  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his 
countrymen  from  revolting  from  the  Persians ;  and 
when  this  advice  was  disregarded,  he  gave  them 
some  sensible  counsel  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  which  was  also  neglected.  Previous  to  this, 
Hecataeus  had  visited  Egypt  and  many  other 
countries.  He  survived  the  Persian  wars,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  died  about  476.  He  wrote  2  works: 

—  1.  TltpioSos  Tijf,  or  n#pr^7T|ffiT,  divided  into  2 
parts,  one  of  which  contained  a  description  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  other  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
Both  parts  were  subdivided  into  smaller  sections, 
which  are  sometimes  quoted  under  their  respective 
names,  such  as  Hellespontus,  Ac. — 2.  r*r*a\oylcu 
or  'JffTopuu,  in  4  books,  contained  an  account  of 
(he  poetical  fables  and  traditions  of  the  Greeks. 
His  work  on  geography  was  the  more  important 
aa  it  embodied  the  results  of  his  numerous  travels. 
He  also  corrected  and  improved  the  map  of  the 
earth  drawn  up  by  Anaximandbr.  Herodotus 
knew  the  works  of  Hecataeus  well,  and  frequently 
controverts  his  opinions.  Hecataeus  wrote  in  the 
Iunic  dialect  in  a  pure  and  simple  style.  The  frag- 
ments  of  his  works  are  collected  by  Klansen,  Recti- 
Uta  MiUsii  Fragments,  Berlin,  1831,  and  by  C. 
ai.d  Th.  Mliller,  Frag,  Hist.  Grate.  Paris,  1841. 

—  2.  Of  Abdcra,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  I<agt>s,  ap- 
pears to  have  accompanied  the  former  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Sceptic  Pyrrbo, 
and  is  himself  called  a  philosopher,  critic,  and 
j2  rummartau.  In  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy  he 
travelled  up  the  Nile  as  Ear  as  Thebes.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  were: —  1.  A  History  of  Egypt.  —  2. 
A  work  on  the  Hyperboreans.  —  3.  A  History  of  | 
the  Jews,  frequently  referred  to  by  Josephus  and 
other  ancient  writers.  This  work  was  declared ' 
•otirious  by  Origen  :  modern  critics  are  divided  in 
their  opinions. 

Hecati  (Etdrn)  a  mysterious  divinity,  com- 
monly represented  as  a  daughter  of  Persneus  or 
Perses  and  Asteria,  and  hence  called  Perseis.  She 
is  also  described  as  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Deme- 
ter,  or  of  Zeus  and  Ph«*raea  or  Hera,  or  of  Leto  or 
Tartarus.  Homer  does  not  mention  her.  According 
to  the  most  genuine  traditions,  she  appears*  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Thracian  divinity,  and  a  Titan,  who 
ruled  in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  bestow- 
ing on  mortals  wealth,  victory,  wisdom,  good  luck  ' 
to  sailors  and  hunters,  and  prosperity  to  youth  and 
to  the  flocks  of  cattle.    She  was  the  only  one . 
among  the  Titans  who  retained  this  power  under  I 
the  rule  of  Zeus,  and  she  was  honoured  by  all  the 
immortal  gods.   The  extensive  power  possessed  by  ' 
Hecate  was  probably  the  reason  that  she  was  sub-  , 
eeqiicmly  identified  with  several  other  divinities,  I 
and  at  length  became  a  mystic  goddess,  to  whom 
mysteries  were  celebrated  in  Samothrace  and  in 
Aegina.    In  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  she 
is  represented  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  search 
after  Proserpina,  and  when  the  latter  was  found  as 
remaining  with  her  as  her  attendant  and  com- 
panion.   fSee  p.  212,  a.]    She  thus  became  a 
deity  of  the  lower  world,  and  is  described  in  this 
capacity  as  a  mighty  and  formidable  divinity.  In 
consequence  of  her  being  identified  with  other  di- 
vinities, she  is  said  to  have  been  Selene  or  Luna 
in  heaven.  Artemis  or  Diana  in  earth,  and  Perse- 
phone or  Proserpina  in  the  lower  world.  Being 
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thus  as  it  were  a  3-fold  goddess,  she  is  described 
with  3  bodies  or  3  heads,  the  one  of  a  horse,  the 
2nd  of  a  dog,  and  the  3rd  of  a  lion.  Hence  he: 
epithets  Tergemimu,  Tri/ormU,  Triceps  Ac.  From 
her  being  an  infernal  divinity,  she  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  spectral  being,  who  sent  at  night  all 
kinds  of  demons  and  terrible  phantoms  from  the 
lower  world,  who  taught  sorcery  and  witchcraft, and 
dwelt  at  places  where  2  roads  crossed,  on  tombs,  and 
near  the  blood  of  murdered  persons.  She  herself  wan- 
dered  about  with  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  her  ap- 
proach was  announced  by  the  whining  and  howling 
of  dogs.  —  At  Athens  there  were  very  many  small 
statues  or  symbolical  representations  ol  Hecate  (</rd- 
rata),  placed  before  or  in  houses,  and  on  spots  where 
2  roads  crossed :  it  would  seem  that  people  consulted 
such  Hecataea  as  oracles.  At  the  close  of  every 
month  dishes  with  food  were  set  out  for  her  and  other 
averters  of  evil  at  tbe  points  where  2  roads  crossed  ; 
and  this  food  was  consumed  by  poor  people.  The 
tacrijices  offered  to  her  consisted  of  dogs,  honey, 
and  black  female  lambs. 

Hecatomnus  ('E*aTOMi>wr),  king  or  dynast  of 
Caria,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.  He  left  3 
sons,  Maussolus,  Idrieus,  and  Pixodarus,  all  of 
whom,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  him  in  the  sove- 
reignty ;  and  2  daughters,  Artemisia  and  Ada. 

Hecatompylos  (  Exoro/uruAer,  i.e.  having  100 
gates).  1.  An  epithet  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  [Thkbas]. 
—2.  A  city  in  tbe  middle  of  Parthia,  1260  stadia  or 
133  Roman  miles  from  the  Caspiae  Pylae;  enlarged 
by  Seleucus  ;  and  afterwards  used  by  the  Parthian 
kings  as  a  royal  residence. 

Hee&ton  ('E#rdra»K),  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a  na- 
tive of  Rhodes,  studied  under  Panaetius,  and  wrote 
numerous  works,  all  of  which  are  lost 

Hdcatonnesi  ('EKar6nnj<roi :  MotJco-nist),  a 
group  of  small  islands,  between  Lesbos  and  tho 
coast  of  Aeolis,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  The  name,  100  islands,  was 
indefinite ;  the  real  number  was  reckoned  by  some 
at  20,  by  others  at  40.  Strabo  derives  the' name, 
not  from  Ikoxov,  100,  but  from  "Zxorror,  a  surname 
of  Apollo. 

Hector  (*Ekt*p  ),  the  chief  hero  of  the  Trojans 
in  their  war  with  the  Greeks,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  the  husband  of  Andromache, 
and  father  of  Scamandrius.  He  fought  with  the 
bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  length  slew  Patro- 
clus,  the  friend  of  Achilles.  The  death  of  his 
friend  roused  Achilles  to  the  fight  The  ether 
Trojans  fled  before  him  into  the  city.  Hector  alone 
remained  without  the  walls,  though  his  parents 
implored  him  to  return  ;  but  when  he  saw  Achilles, 
his  heart  failed  him.  and  he  took  to  flight  Thrice 
did  he  race  round  the  city,  pursued  by  the  swift- 
footed  Achilles,  and  then  fell  pierced  by  Achillea* 
spear.  Achilles  tied  Hector's  body  to  his  chariot, 
and  thus  dragged  him  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  • 
but  later  traditions  relate  that  he  first  dragged  tho 
body  thrice  around  the  walls  of  Ilium.  At  the 
command  of  Zeus.  Achilles  surrendered  the  body 
to  the  prayers  of  Priam,  who  buried  it  at  Troy 
with  great  pomp.  Hector  is  one  of  the  noblest 
conceptions  of  the  poet  of  the  Iliad.  He  is  the  great 
bulwark  of  Troy,  and  even  Achilles  trembles  when 
he  approaches  him.  He  has  a  presentiment  of  the 
fall  of  his  country,  but  he  perseveres  in  his  heroic 
resistance,  preferring  death  to  slavery  and  disgrace. 
Besides  these  virtues  of  a  warrior,  he  is  distin- 
guished also  by  thoso  .f  a  man :  his  heart  is  open 
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to  the  gentle  feelings  of  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a 

father. 

Hecuba  ('Exrfft;),  daughter  of  Dymaa  in  Phry- 
gia,  or  of  Cisseus,  king  of  Thrace.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  to  whom  she  bore 
Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Cassandra,  and 
many  other  children.  On  the  capture  of  Troy,  she 
was  carried  away  as  a  slave  by  the  Greeks.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tragedy  of  Euripides,  which  bears 
her  name,  she  was  carried  by  the  Greeks  to  Cher* 
aonesus,  and  there  taw  her  daughter  Polyxena  sacri- 
ficed. On  the  same  day  the  waves  of  the  sea  wished 
on  the  coast  the  body  of  her  last  son  Pol ydorus,  who 
had  been  murdered  by  Polymestor,  king  of  the 
Throcian  Chertonesus,  to  whose  care  he  had  been 
entrusted  by  Priam.  Hecuba  thereupon  killed 
the  children  of  Polymestor,  and  tore  out  the  eyes 
of  their  father.  Agamemnon  pardoned  her  the 
crime,  and  Polymestor  prophesied  that  the  should 
be  metamorphosed  into  a  she-dog,  and  should  leap 
into  the  sea  at  a  place  called  Cynossema.  It  was 
added  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace  endeavoured 
to  stone  her,  but  that  Bhe  was  metamorphosed  into 
a  dog,  and  in  this  form  howled  through  the  country 
for  a  long  time.  —  According  to  other  accounts  she 
was  given  as  a  slave  to  Ulysses,  and  in  despair 
leaped  into  the  Hellespont ;  or  being  anxious  to 
die,  the  uttered  such  invectives  against  the  Greeks, 
that  the  warriors  put  her  to  death,  and  called  the 
place  where  she  was  buried  Cynosaema,  with  re- 
ference to  her  impudent  invectives. 

Hedylua  (*HSvAof),  son  of  Melicertus,  was  a 
native  of  Samoa  or  of  Athens,  and  an  epigrammatic 
poet.  11  of  his  epigrams  are  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy. He  was  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Calli- 
machus,  and  lived  therefore  about  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  century  B.  a 

Hedyllus  Mons  CHS6\(t0y),  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  Boeotia,  \V.  of  the  Cephissus. 

Hegemoa  ('H74p»r),  of  Thasos,  a  poet  of  the 
old  comedy  at  Athens,  but  more  celebrated  for  his 
parodies,  of  which  kind  of  poetry  be  was  the  in- 
ventor. He  was  nicknamed  ♦curi},  on  account  of 
his  fondness  for  that  kind  of  pulse.  He  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  his  parody 
of  the  Giyantomackia  was  the  piece  to  which  the 
Athenians  were  listening,  when  the  newt  was 
brought  to  them  in  the  theatre  of  the  destruction 
of  the  expedition  to  Sicily. 

Hegemond  ('Hy*n6vr)\  the  leader  or  ruler,  it 
the  name  of  one  of  the  A  thenian  Charites  or  Graces. 
Hegemone  was  also  a  surname  of  Artemis  at  Sparta, 
and  iu  Arcadia. 

Hegeslanax  ('Hfi)<ridya^),&n  historian  of  Alex- 
andria, is  said  to  have  been  the  real  author  of  the 
work  called  Trvioa,  which  went  under  the  name  of 
Cephalon,  or  Cephalion.  He  appears  to  be  the  same 
at  the  Hegesianax,  who  was  tent  by  Antiochus 
the  Great  as  one  of  his  envoys  to  the  Romans  in 
B.c  196  and  193. 

Hegeslas  (Hyuolas).  L  Of  Magnesia,  a  rhe- 
torician and  historian,  lived  about  b.c  290,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  He  was 
regarded  by  some  as  the  founder  of  that  degenerate 
style  of  composition  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
Asiatic.  His  own  style  was  destitute  of  all  vigour 
and  dignity,  and  was  marked  chiefly  by  childish 
conceits  and  minute  prettinesses.  2.  Of  Sahunis, 
supposed  by  tome  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Cyprian  poem,  which,  on  better  authority,  is  ascribed 
to  btaaiiiua.— 8.  A  Cyreaak  philosopher,  who  lived 
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at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  perhap? 
about  b.  c.  260.  He  wrote  a  work  continuing  tuck 
gloomy  descriptions  of  human  misery,  that  it  drove 
many  persons  to  commit  tuicide ;  hence  he  was 
turnamed  Peisithanato$  (n#t<r*0dWro»).  He  was, 
in  consequence,  forbidden  to  teach  by  Ptolemv. 

Hegeslas  (*Hm<rias)  and  Hefiae  ('H-vta).  2 
Greek  statuaries,  whom  many  scholars  identify  with 
one  another.  They  lived  at  the  period  immediately 
preceding  that  of  Phidias.  The  chief  work  of  He- 
gesias  was  the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  those  which  now 
stand  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Capitol. 

HegeBinus  ('HtwVow),  of  Pergamum,  th« 
successor  of  Evander  and  the  immediate  predece*w>» 
of  Carneades  in  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  flourished 
about  ac.  185. 

Hegealppni  ('H-yViwwot).  1.  An  Athenian 
orator,  and  a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  ID 
whose  political  party  he  belonged.  The  grammarians 
ascribe  to  him  the  oration  on  Haloncsua,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Demosthenes. 
—2.  A  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  flourished  about 
B.  C  300.  —  3.  A  Greek  historian  of  Mecybema, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  peninsula  of  Fallene. 

Hegeslpyla  ('HyncrnrvXi)),  daughter  of  Olorus, 
king  of  Thrace,  and  wife  of  Miltiades. 

Hegiaa.  [Hsobsias.) 

HSlena  ('EA«kt>),  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Le  da, 
and  sister  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (the  Dioscuri).  She 
wiu  of  surpassing  beauty.  In  her  youth  the  waa 
carried  off  by  Theseus  and  Pirithous  to  Attica. 
When  Theseus  was  absent  in  Hades,  Castor  and 
Pollux  undertook  an  expedition  to  Attica,  to  liberate 
their  sister.  Athens  was  taken,  Helen  delivered, 
and  Aethra,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  made  prisoner, 
and  carried  as  a  slave  of  Helen,  to  Sparta.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  the  bore  to  Theaeut  a 
daughter  Iphigenia.  On  her  return  home,  she  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  noblest  chiefs  from  ail 
parts  of  Greece.  She  chose  Menelaut  for  her  hus- 
band, and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Hennione. 
She  was  subsequently  seduced  and  carried  off  by 
Paris  to  Troy.  [For  details,  tee  Paris  and  Mi- 
NBLaua.]  The  Greek  chiefs  who  bad  been  her 
suitors,  resolved  to  revenge  her  abduction,  and  ac- 
cordingly sailed  against  Troy.  Hence  arose  the 
celebrated  Trojan  war,  which  lasted  10  years. 
During  the  course  of  the  war  the  is  represented  as 
showing  great  sympathy  with  the  Greeks.  After 
the  death  of  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
married  his  brother  Deiphobus.  On  the  capture  of 
Troy,  which  she  it  said  to  have  favoured,  she  be- 
trayed Deiphobus  to  the  Greeks,  and  became  recon- 
ciled to  Menelaus,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Sparta. 
Here  the  lived  with  him  for  some  years  in  peace 
and  happiness ;  and  here,  according  to  Homer,  Te- 
lemachut  found  her  solemnising  the  marriage  of 
ber  daughter  Hennione  with  Neoptolemus.  The 
accounts  of  Helen's  death  differ.  According  to  the 
prophecy  of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey,  Menelaus  and 
1 1  elen  were  not  to  die,  but  the  gods  were  to  conduct 
them  to  Elysium.  Others  relate  that  she  and  Me- 
nelaus were  buried  at  Therapne  in  I>aconia,  where 
their  tomb  was  seen  by  Pausaniat.  Others  again 
relate,  that  after  the  deatknfr-  "Menelaus  she  waa 
driven  out  of  Peloponnesji  by  the  sons  of  the  latter 
and  fled  to  Rhodes,  wb^ere  she  was  tied  to  a  tree 
and  strangled  by  Poly  'go :  the  Khodians  expiated 
the  crime  by  dedicatin.  g  a  temple  to  her  under  ths> 
name  of  Udeoa  Dead)  tat  According  to  another 
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tradition  the  married  Achillea  in  the  island  of  Leuce, 
and  bore  him  a  ton  Eophorion. — The  Egyptian 
priesu  told  Herodotus  that  Helen  never  went  to 
Troy,  but  that  when  Paris  reached  Egypt  with 
Helen  on  his  way  to  Troy,  she  was  detained  by 
Proteus,  king  of  Egypt ;  and  that  she  was  restored 
to  Menelaus  when  he  visited  Egypt  in  search  of 
her  after  the  Trojan  war,  finding  that  she  had  never 
been  at  Troy. 

Helena,  Flavia  Julia.  L  The  mother  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great  When  her  husband  Constant!  us 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar  by  Diocletian, 
A.  D.  292,  he  was  compelled  to  repudiate  his  wife, 
to  make  way  for  Theodora,  the  step-child  of  Maxi- 
mum us  Herculius.  Subsequently,  when  her  son 
succeeded  to  the  purple,  Helena  was  treated  with 
marked  distinction  and  received  the  title  of  Au- 
gusta. She  died  about  328.  She  was  a  Christian, 
and  is  said  to  have  discovered  at  Jerusalem  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  together  with  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross.  —  2.  Daughter  of  Constantine  the 
Great  and  Faosta,  married  her  cousin  Julian  the 
Apostate,  S55,  and  died  860. 

Helena  ('EA^rjj^.  L  ( Makroniti\  a  small  and 
rocky  island,  between  the  S.  of  Attica  and  Ceos, 
formerly  called  Cranafc  — 2.  The  later  name  of 
Ilmbrrris  in  Gaul. 

Helenas  ("EAtroj).  X,  Son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
was  celebrated  for  his  prophetic  powers,  and  also 
fought  against  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war.  In 
Homer  we  have  no  further  particulars  about  He- 
len us  ;  bat  in  later  traditions  he  is  said  to  have 
deserted  his  countrymen  and  joined  the  Greeks. 
There  are  likewise  various  accounts  respecting  his 
desertion  of  the  Trojans.  According  to  some  he 
did  it  of  his  own  accord ;  according  to  others,  he 
.vas  ensnared  by  Ulysses,  who  was  anxious  to 
obtain  his  prophecy  respecting  the  fall  of  Troy. 
Others,  again,  relate  that,  on  the  death  of  Paris, 
Helenas  andDeiphobus  contended  for  the  possession 
of  Helena,  and  that  Helen  us  being  conquered,  fled 
to  Mt  Ida,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Greeks.  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  he  fell  to  the  share 
of  Pyrrhus.  He  foretold  Pyrrhus  the  sufferings 
which  awaited  the  Greeks  who  retained  home  by 
sea,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  by  land  to 
Epirus.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  he  received  a 
portion  of  the  country,  and  married  Andromache, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Cestrinus.  When 
Arneas  in  his  wanderings  arrived  in  Epirus,  he 
was  hospitably  received  by  Helenas,  who  also  fore- 
told him  the  future  events  of  his  life.  — 2.  Son  of 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  by  Lanassa,  daugh  ter  of 
Agaihoclcs.  He  accompanied  his  father  to  Italy 
m.  c  280,  and  was  with  him  when  Pyrrhus  perished 
at  Argos,  272.  He  then  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Antufonus  Gonat&s,  who  however  sent  him  back  in 
safety  to  Epirus. 

Heliadae  and  Hell&des  ('HKidiai  and  'HAidSet ), 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Helios  (the  Sun).  The 
name  Heliadm  is  given  especially  to  Phaithusa* 
Jjampeti*  and  Phoebe*  the  daughters  of  Helios  and 
the  nymph  Clymene,  and  the  sisters  of  Phae'ton. 
They  bewailed  the  death  of  their  brother  Phae'ton 
so  bitterly  on  the  banks  of  the  Eridanus,  that  the 
gods  in  compassion  changed  them  into  poplar-trees 
and  their  tears  into  amber.    [See  Eridanus.] 

Helios  fEAfcn),  daughter  of  Lycaon,  was  beloved 
by  Zeus,  bat  Hem,  oat  of  jealousy,  metamorphosed 
h»-r  into  a  she- bear,  whereupon  Zeus  placed  her 
asuug  the  stars,  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Bear. 
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Hellcg  ('EAlicn :  'EXiicdvtos,  'EXutfJt).  L  The 
ancient  capital  of  Achaia,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Ion,  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  great  sanctuary  of  the 
Achaean  race.  Helice  was  swallowed  op  by  an 
earthquake  together  with  Bum,  B.C.  373.  The 
earth  sunk  deep  into  the  ground,  and  the  place  on 
which  the  cities  stood  was  ever  afterwards  covered 
by  the  sea.  —  2.  An  ancient  town  in  Thessaly, 
which  disappeared  in  early  times. 

Helicon  ('EAureiv),  ton  of  Acesas,  a  celebrated 
artist.  [Ackrar.] 

Helicon  ('IMK^y :  Helicon,  Palaeo-Bum,  Turk. 
Z'Kjtira ),  a  celebrated  range  of  mountains  in  Boeotia, 
between  the  lake  Copais  and  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
was  covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  possessed  many  romantic  ravines  and 
lovely  vallies.  Helicon  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,  the  latter  of  whom  are  hence  called 
'EKtKdbvtai  *ap84voi  and  'EKiKovlaSts  wnQai  by 
the  Greek  poets,  and  Heliconuuies  and  HeUconuie* 
by  the  Roman  poets.  Here  sprung  the  celebrated 
fountains  of  the  Muses,  Aganippe  and  Hirio 
crrnx.  At  the  fountain  of  Hippocrene  was  a 
grove  sacred  to  the  Muses,  which  was  adorned  with 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  art  On  the  slopes  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains  grew  many  medi- 
cinal plants,  which  may  have  given  occasion  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  as  the  healing  god. 

Hell&dorug  ('HAio'o'wpof).  L  An  Athenian,  sur- 
named  Periegetet  (H^iirytrHJj),  probably  lived 
about  B.  c  164,  and  wrote  a  description  of  the 
works  of  art  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  This  work 
was  one  of  the  authorities  for  Pliny's  account  of 
the  Greek  artists.  —  2.  A  rhetorician  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  whom  Horace  mentions  as 
the  companion  of  his  journey  to  Brundisium  (SaL  i. 
5.  2,  3.)  —  3.  A  Stoic  philosopher  at  Rome,  who 
became  a  delator  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  ( Juv.  Sal.  i. 
33.)  — 4.  A  rhetorician,  and  private  secretary  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian.— 5.  Of  Emesa  in  Syria, lived 
about  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of  our  era,  and 
was  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly.  Before  he  was 
made  bishop,  he  wrote  a  romance  in  10  books,  en- 
titled A cthiopica,  because  the  scene  of  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Aethiopia.  This 
work  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is  far  superior  to  the 
other  Greek  romances.  It  relates  the  loves  of 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  Though  deficient  in 
those  characteristics  of  modern  fiction  which  appeal 
to  the  universal  sympathies  of  our  nature,  the  ro- 
mance of  Heliodorus  is  interesting  on  account  of 
the  rapid  succession  of  strange  and  not  altogether 
improbable  adventures,  the  many  and  various 
characters  introduced,  and  the  beautiful  scenes  de- 
scribed. The  language  is  simple  and  elegant  The 
best  editions  are  by  Mitscherlich  in  his  Scrip- 
tores  Oraeci  Erotici,  Argentnrat  1798,  and  by 
Coraes,  Paris,  1804.  —  6.  Of  Larissa,  the  author  of 
a  short  work  on  optics,  still  extant  chiefly  taken 
from  Euclid's Optktx  edited  by  Matani, Piston  1758. 

Heliogabalua.  [Elagabalvr.] 

Heliopolis  ('HAiovwoAts  or  'HAioaroAi;,  It.  tie 
City  of  the  Sun).  L  (Heb.  Baalath :  Baalbek*  Ru.), 
R  celebrated  city  of  Syria,  a  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Baal,  one  of  whose  symbols  was  the 
Sun,  and  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Apollo, 
as  well  as  with  Zeus :  hence  the  Greek  name  of  the 
city.  With  the  worship  of  Baal,  here  as  elsewhere, 
was  associated  that  of  Astarte,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Aphrodite.    It  was  situated  in  the 
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middle  of  Coele- Syria,  at  the  W.  foot  of  Anti- 
Li  h&n  us,  on  a  rising  ground  ai  the  N.  E.  extremity 
of  a  large  plain  which  reaches  almost  to  the  sea, 
and  which  it  well  watered  by  the  river  Leontes 
(AfaAr-eZ-AWmiyeA),  near  whose  sources  Heliopolis 
was  built :  the  sources  of  the  Orontes  also  are  not 
far  N.  of  the  city.  The  situation  of  Heliopolis 
necessarily  made  it  a  place  of  great  commercial 
importance,  as  it  was  on  the  direct  road  frwm  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Sea  and  also  from  Tyre  to  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Europe;  and  hence,  probably,  the 
wealth  of  the  city,  to  which  its  ruins  still  beai 
witness.  We  know,  however,  very  little  of  its 
history.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  the  name 
of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Felix  Heliopolitana,  and 
colonised  by  veterans  of  the  5th  and  8th  legions, 
under  Augustus.  Antoninus  Pius  built  the  great 
temple  of  Jupiter  (i.  e.  Baal),  of  which  the  ruins 
■till  exist ,  and  there  are  medals  which  shew,  in 
addition  to  other  testimony,  that  it  was  favoured 
b>  several  of  the  later  emperors.  All  the  existing 
ruins  are  of  the  Roman  period,  and  most  of  them 
probably  of  later  date  than  the  great  temple  just 
mentioned  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their 
exact  times.  They  consist  of  a  large  quadrangular 
court  in  front  of  the  great  temple,  another  hexagonal 
court  outside  of  this,  and,  in  front  of  all,  a  portico, 
or  pmpylaea,  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
Attached  to  one  corner  of  the  quadrangular  court 
is  a  smaller,  but  more  perfect,  temple;  and,  at  some 
distance  from  all  these  buildings,  there  is  a  circular 
edifice,  of  a  unique  and  very  interesting  archi> 
tectum!  form.  There  is  also  a  single  Doric  column 
on  a  rising  ground,  and  traces  of  the  city  walls.  — 
8.  (O.  T.  On,  or  Bethshemesh:  Matariek,  Ru.  N.E. 
of  Cairo ),  a  celebrated  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  capital 
of  the  Nomos  Heliopolites,  stood  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  a  little  below  the  apex 
of  the  Delta,  and  near  the  canal  of  Trajan,  and  was, 
in  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
a  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  Sun. 
Here  also  was  established  the  worship  of  Mnevis, 
a  sacred  bull  similar  to  Apis.  The  priests  of 
Heliopolis  were  renowned  for  their  learning.  It 
suffered  much  during  the  invasion  of  Cambyses  | 
and  by  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  entirely  ruined. 

Holloa  (*HXiot  or'tNAios),  called  Sol  by  the 
Romans,  the  god  of  the  sun.  He  was  the  son  of 
Hyperion  and  Thea,  and  a  brother  of  Selene  and 
Eos.  From  his  father,  he  is  frequently  called 
Hyperidnldes,  or  Hyperion,  the  latter  of  which  is 
an  abridged  form  of  the  patronymic,  Hyperionion, 
In  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Helios,  he  is  called  a  son 
of  Hyperion  and  Euiyphaess*.  Homer  describes 
Helios  as  giving  light  both  to  gods  and  men :  he  rises 
in  the  E.  from  Oceantia,  traverses  the  heaven,  and 
descends  in  the  evening  into  the  darkness  of  the  W. 
and  Oceanus.  Later  pools  have  marvellously  embel- 
lished this  simple  notion.  They  tell  of  a  most  mag- 
nificent palace  of  Helios  in  the  E.,  containing  a 
throne  occupied  by  the  god,  and  surrounded  by  per- 
sonifications of  the  different  divisions  of  time.  They 
also  assign  him  a  second  palace  in  the  W.,  and 
describe  his  hones  as  feeding  upon  herbs  growing 
in  the  islands  of  the  Blessed.  The  manner  in 
which  Helios  during  the  night  passes  from  the 
western  into  the  eastern  ocean  a  not  mentioned 
either  by  Homer  or  Hesiod,  but  later  poets  make 
him  sail  in  a  golden  boot,  the  work  of  Hephaestus, 
mind  one-half  of  the  earth,  and  thus  arrive  in  the 
k.  at  the  point  from  which  he  has  to  rise  again. 
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Others  represent  him  as  making  his  nightly 
while  slumbering  in  a  golden  bed.  The  horses 
and  chariot  with  which  Helios  traverse*  the  hea- 
vens are  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
but  first  occur  in  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Helios,  and 
both  are  described  minutely  by  later  poets. — Helios 
is  described  as  the  god  who  sees  and  hears  every 
thing,  and  was  thus  able  to  reveal  to  Hephaestus 
the  faithlessness  of  Aphrodite,  and  to  Demeter  the 
abduction  of  her  daughter.  At  a  later  time  Helioo 
became  identified  with  Apollo,  though  the  2  gods 
were  originally  quite  distinct;  but  the  identification 
was  never  carried  out  completely,  for  no  Greek 
poet  ever  made  Apollo  ride  in  the  chariot  of  Helios) 
through  the  heavens,  and  among  the  Romans  we 
find  this  idea  only  after  the  time  of  Virgil.  The 
representations  of  Apollo  with  rays  around  his) 
head,  to  characterise  him  as  identical  with  the  sun, 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  —  The 
island  of  Thrinacia  (Sicily)  was  sacred  to  Hrlioa, 
and  there  he  had  flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen,  which 
were  tended  by  his  daughters  Phaetusa  and  Lam* 
petia.  Later  traditions  ascribe  to  him  flocks  al»o 
in  the  island  of  Erytbla  ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  general,  that  sacred  flocks,  especially  of 
oxen,  occur  in  most  places  where  the  worship  of 
Helios  was  established. — His  descendants  are  very 
numerous  ;  and  the  surnames  and  epithets  given 
him  by  the  poets  are  mostly  descriptive  of  hie 
character  as  the  sun.  Temples  of  Helios  (^Xi«mi) 
existed  in  Greece  at  a  very  early  time;  and  in  later 
tiroes  wc  find  his  worship  established  in  various 
places,  and  especially  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
where  the  famous  colossus  was  a  representation  of 
the  god.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted 
of  white  ram*,  boars,  bulls,  goats,  lambs,  especially 
white  horses,  and  honey.  Among  the  animals  sacred 
to  him,  the  cock  is  especially  mentioned.  The  Ro- 
man poets,  when  speaking  of  the  god  of  the  sun 
(Sol),  usually  adopt  the  notions  of  the  Greek*.  The 
worship  of  Sol  was  introduced  at  Rome,  especially 
after  the  Romans  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
Kast,  though  traces  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and 


moon  occur  at  an  early  period. 

Helisedn  ('EAiaveV  or  'EAitwwt ),  a  small  town 
in  Arcadia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  fails 
into  the  Alpheu*. 

Hell  aniens  ('EAAdVuros).  1.  Of  Mytilene  in 
Lesbos,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  logntrraphera, 
or  early  Greek  historians,  was  in  all  probability  born 
about  B.  c.  496,  and  died  4 1 1.  We  have  no  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  but  we  may  presume  that  he  viaiied 
many  of  the  countries,  of  whose  history  he  gave  an 
account  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  genealogical, 
chronological  and  historical  works,  which  are  ciu*d 
under  the  titles  of  Troica,  Aeolian,  Pernor  &c  One 
of  his  most  popular  works  was  entitled  Itpttau  rfjj 
Hpas:  it  contained  a  chronological  list  of  the 
priestesses  of  Hera  at  Argos,  compiled  from  the 
records  preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of 
this  place.  This  work  was  one  of  the  earliest  attempts 
to  regulate  chronology,  and  was  made  use  of  by 
Thucydides,  Timaeus  and  others.  The  fragments 
of  llellanicusarc  collected  by  Sturx,  HrUamid  fsrUi 
Frapmenta,  Lips.  1 826 ;  and  by  C.  and  Th.  Miiller, 
Frugm.  Hittor.  Grace.  Paris,  1841.— 2.  A  Greek 
irnimmarian,  a  disciple  of  Agathoctes.  and  np;>a- 
renily  a  contemporary  of  Aristarchu*,  wrote  on  the 
Homeric  poems. 

Hellas,  Hellene*.  [Graici*.] 

Hello  fEAAn),  daughter  of  Athanuu  and  Ne- 
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phcle,  and  lister  of  Phrixus.  When  Pnrtxus  was 
to  be  sacrificed  [Phrixus],  Nephde  rescued  ber 
2  children,  who  rode  away  through  the  air  upon 
the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Hermes; 
but,  between  Sigeum  and  the  Chersonesus,  Helle 
fell  into  the  sea,  which  was  thence  called  the  sea 
of  Helle  (HeUesjxmhu).  Her  tomb  was  shown  near 
Pactya,  on  the  Hellespont 

Hellin  (*EAA!)y),  *on  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
or  of  Zeus  and  Dorippe,  husband  of  Orseis,  and 
father  of  Aeolus,  Doras,  and  Xuthus.  He  was 
king  of  Phthia  in  Thessaly,  and  was  succeeded 
iy  his  son  Aeolus.  He  is  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
all  the  Hellenes;  from  his  2  sons  Aeolus  and  Doras 
were  descended  the  Aeolians  and  Dorians ;  and 
from  his  2  grandsons  Achaeus  and  Ion,  the  sons  of 
Xuthus,  the  Achaean*  and  Ionian*. 

HtUespontOJ  (*EAAfj<nra>rTo* :  Stttite  of  the 
IXirdanclU*. or  o/GoJUpoli,  Turk.  ShmbutDew/ku), 
the  long  narrow  strait  connecting  the  Propontia 
(•Sea  of  Marmara)  with  the  Aegean  Sea,  and 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  Mediterranean  in  a 
constant  current  The  length  of  the  strait  is  about 
50  miles,  and  the  width  varies  from  6  miles  at  the 
upper  end  to  2  at  the  lower,  and  in  some  places  it 
is  only  1  mile  wide,  or  even  leas.  The  narrowest 
part  is  between  the  ancient  cities  of  Skstus  and 
Aureus,  where  Xerxes  made  his  bridge  of  boats, 
[X  sax  as]  and  where  the  legend  related  that 
I^ander  swam  across  to  visit  Hero.  [Lsandkr.] 
The  name  of  the  Hellespont  (i.e.  the  Sea  of  Utile) 
was  derived  from  the  story  of  Hclle's  being  drowned 
in  it  [Hells].  The  Hellespont  was  the  boundary 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  dividing  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese in  the  former  from  the  Troad  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Abydus  and  Laropsacus  in  the  latter.  The 
district  just  mentioned,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Hel- 
lespont was  also  called  'EAA^owcvtoi,  its  inha- 
bitants 'EAAqowoVrioi,  and  the  cities  on  it*  const 
'EAAnowcWuu  wdAets.  —  2.  Under  the  Roman 
empire,  Hellespontus  was  the  name  of  a  proconsular 
province,  composed  of  the  Troad  and  the  N.  part  of 
Aiysia,  and  having  Cyzicos  for  its  capital. 

Hellomenum  CEAAoMcror),  a  seaport  town  of 
the  Acamanians  on  the  island  Leucaa. 

Hellfipla.  [Ellopia.] 

Belarus  or  Helorum  (ri'EXwpot:  *EA«p/r»r), 
s  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Syracuse,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Helorus.  There  wo*  a  road 
from  Helorus  to  Syracuse  (oooi  'EAwpiyq,  Thuc 
rL  70,  vii.  80). 

Helos  (re  *EAor  :  'EA«?or,  'EAidrnr).  L  A 
town  in  Laconis,  on  the  coast  in  a  marshy  situa- 
tion, whence  its  name  (<Aor=jmarxA).  The  town 
was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  It  was 
commonly  said  that  the  Spartan  slaves,  called  He- 
lotes  (E2X*rr*s),  were  originally  the  Achaean  in- 
habitants of  this  town,  who  were  reduced  by  the 
Dorian  conquerors  to  slavery  ;  but  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Helotes  seems  to  have  been  merely 
an  invention,  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of 
their  name  to  that  of  the  town  of  Helos.  (See  Diet, 
of  Antiq.  art  HeloU*.)—%.  A  town  or  district  of 
Elis  on  the  Alpheua. 

Helveodnae,  a  people  in  Germany,  between  the 
Viadus  and  the  Vistula,  S.  of  the  Rugii,  and  N.  of 
the  Bmgundioues,  reckoned  by  Tacitus  among  the 
Lipl 

HeWetH,  a  brave  and  powerful  Celtic  people, 
who  dwell  between  M.  Jurats  us  (Juru^thv  Lacus 


Lemannua  (Lake  of  Genera),  the  Rhone,  sad  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  (Lake  of 
Constance).  They  were  thus  bounded  by  the  Se- 
quani  on  the  W.,  by  the  Nantustes  and  Lepontii 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  S-,  by  the  Rhaeti  on  the 
E.,  and  by  the  German  nations  on  the  N.  beyond 
the  Rhine.  Their  country,  called  Agar  Helve- 
tioruni  (but  never  Helvetia),  thns  corresponded  to 
the  W.  part  of  Switzerland.  Their  chief  town  was 
Avknticum.  They  were  divided  into  4  pagi  ot 
cantons,  of  which  the  Pagu*  Tigurtnus  was  the 
most  celebrated.  We  only  know  the  name  of  one 
of  the  3  others,  namely  the  Viau  Verlngenus,  or, 
more  correctly,  Urbtgentu.  — The  Helvetii  are  first 
mentioned  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri.  In  a  c 
107  the  Tigurini  defeated  and  killed  the  Roman 
consul  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
while  another  division  of  the  Helvetii  accompanied 
the  Cimbri  and  Teu tones  in  their  invasion  of  Gaul. 
Subsequently  the  Helvetii  invaded  Italy  along  with 
the  Cimbri ;  and  they  returned  home  in  safety, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  by  Marius  and  Ca- 
tulus  in  101.  About  40  years  afterwards,  they 
resolved,  upon  the  advice  of  Orgetorix,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  to  migrate  from  their  country  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  seek  a  new  borne  in  the 
more  fertile  plains  of  Gaul.  In  58  they  endea- 
voured to  carry  their  plan  into  execution,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  driven  back  into 
their  own  territories.  The  Romans  now  planted 
colonies  and  built  fortresses  in  their  country  (No- 
viodunum,  Vindonissa.  Aventicum),  and  the  Hel- 
vetii gradually  adopted  the  customs  and  language 
of  their  conquerors.  They  were  severely  punished 
by  the  generals  of  Vitellius  (a.  o.  70),  whom  they 
refused  to  recognise  as  emperor ;  and  after  that 
time  they  are  rarely  mentioned  as  s  separate 
people.  —  The  Helvetii  were  included  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  according  to  Strata,  but  in  Gailia 
Belgica,  according  to  Pliny  :  most  modern  writers 
adopt  Pliny's  statement  When  Gaul  was  sub- 
divided into  a  greater  number  of  provinces  under 
the  later  emperors,  the  country  of  the  Helvetii 
formed,  with  that  of  the  Sequani  and  the  Rauraci, 
the  province  of  Maxima  Seauanorum. 

Helvia,  mother  of  the  philosopher  Sxnbca. 

Helvidlus  Priscus.  [Prmcus.] 

Helvii,  a  people  in  Gaul,  between  the  Rhone 
and  Ml  Cebenna,  which  separated  them  from  the 
Arverni,  were  for  a  long  time  subject  to  Massilia, 
but  afterwards  belonged  to  the  province  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis.    Their  country  produced  good  wine. 

Helvius.  1.  Blasio.  [Blario.]  — 2.  Cinna. 
[Cinna.]—  8.  Mancia,  [Mancia.]  — 4.  Pertl- 
nax.  [Psrtinax.J 

Hemeresia  (Hutpijoia),  the  soothing  goddess, 
a  surname  of  Artemis,  under  which  she  was  wor- 
shipped at  the  fountain  Lusi  (Aouaot),  in  Arcadia. 

HemSroscopion.    [Dianium.  No.  2.J 

Hemina,  Cassias.    (Carriur,  No.  14.] 

Heneti  ('E«t«),  an  ancient  people  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  dwelling  on  the  river  Parthenius,  fought  on 
the  side  of  Priam  against  the  Greeks,  but  had  dis- 
appeared before  the  historical  times.  They  were 
regarded  by  many  ancient  writers  as  the  ancestors 
of  the  Veneti  in  Italy.  [Vxnstl] 

Hecldchi  ('Hrfo*o,),  a  people  in  Colohis,  N. 
of  the  Pbasis,  notorious  as  pirates. 

Henna.  [Enna.] 

Hephaestls  (HGaurrta).  1.  fHSwtrTMvs),  a 
town  in  the  N.W.  of  the  iaiand  of  Leinnos.—  2. 
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ing  to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 
Hephaest.IS.det  Inaulae.  [Aboliai.] 
Hephaestion  ('H<pcu<rrlmi>).  L  Son  of  Amyn- 
tor,  a  Macedonian  of  Pel  la,  celebrated  a*  the 
friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  whom  he 
had  been  brought  up.  Alexander  called  Hephaes- 
tion  his  own  private  friend,  but  Craterus  the 
friend  of  the  king.  Hephaestion  accompanied 
Alexander  to  Asia,  and  was  employed  by  the  king 
in  many  important  oummands.  He  died  at  Ecba- 
tana,  after  an  illness  of  only  7  days,  u.  &  325. 
Alexander's  grief  for  his  loss  was  passionate  and 
violent  A  general  mourning  was  ordered  through- 
out the  empire,  and  a  funeral  pile  and  monument 
erected  to  bim  at  Babylon,  at  a  cost  of  10,000  ta- 
lent*.— 2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  instructed 
the  emperor  Verus  in  Greek,  and  accordingly  lived 
about  a.  o.  150.  He  was  perhaps  the  author  of  a 
Manual  on  Metres  ('Eyx*iP^'oy  *«r^  fiirpvy), 
which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Hephaestion.  This  work  is  a  tolerably  complete 
manual  of  Greek  metres,  and  forms  the  basis  of  all 
our  knowledge  on  that  subject.  Edited  by  Gaia- 
ford,  Oxon.  1810. 

Haphaestua  fH^KLurroj),  called  VulcAnua  by 
the  Romans,  the  god  of  fire.  He  was,  according 
to  Homer,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  Later 
traditions  state  that  he  had  no  father,  and  that 
Hera  gave  birth  to  him  independent  of  Zeus,  as 
she  was  jealous  of  Zeus  having  given  birth  to 
Athena  independent  of  her.  He  was  born  lame 
and  weak,  and  was  in  consequence  so  much  dis- 
liked by  his  mother,  that  she  threw  him  down 
from  Olympus.  The  marine  divinities,  Thetis  and 
Eurynonie,  received  him,  and  he  dwelt  with  them 
for  9  years  in  a  grotto,  beneath  Ocean  us,  making 
for  them  a  variety  of  ornaments.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Olympus,  though  we  are  not  told  through 
what  means,  and  he  appears  in  Homer  as  the 
great  artist  of  the  gods  of  Olympus.  Although  he 
had  been  cruelly  treated  by  his  mother,  he  always 
showed  her  respect  and  kindness  ;  and  on  one 
occasion  took  her  part,  when  she  was  quarrelling 
with  Zeus,  which  so  much  enraged  the  father  of 
the  gods,  that  he  seized  Hephaestus  by  the  leg,  and 
hurled  him  down  from  heaven.  Hephaestus  was 
a  whole  day  falling,  but  in  the  evening  he  alighted 
in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Sintians.  Later  writers  describe  his 
lameness  a.*  the  consequence  of  this  all,  while 
Homer  makes  him  lame  from  his  birth.  He  again 
returned  to  Olympus,  and  subsequently  acted  the 
part  of  mediator  between  his  parents.  On  that 
occasion  he  offered  a  cup  of  nectar  to  his  mother 
and  the  other  gods,  who  burst  out  into  immo- 
derate laughter  on  seeing  him  busily  hobbling 
from  one  god  to  another.  —  Hephaestus  appears 
to  have  been  originally  the  god  of  fire  simply  ; 
but  as  fire  is  indispensable  in  working  metals,  he 
was  afterwards  regarded  as  an  artist  His  palace 
in  Olympus  was  imperishable  and  shining  like 
stars.  It  contained  bis  workshop,  with  the  anvil 
and  20  bellows,  which  worked  spontaneously  at 
his  bidding.  It  was  there  that  he  made  all  his 
beautiful  and  marvellous  works,  both  for  gods  and 
men.  The  ancient  poets  abound  in  descriptions  of 
exquisite  workmanship  which  had  been  manufac- 
tured by  the  god.  All  the  places  in  Olympus 
were  his  workmanship.  He  made  the  armour  of 
)  the  fatal  necklace  of  llanuoaia ;  the 
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fire-breathing  bulls  of  AeJftes,  king  of  Colchis, 
Ac  In  later  accounts,  the  Cyclops  are  his  work- 
men and  servants,  and  his  workshop  is  no  longer 
in  Olympus,  but  in  some  volcanic  island.  In  the 
Iliad  the  wife  of  Hephaestus  is  Charis:  in  Hesiod 
Aglaia,  the  youngest  of  the  Charites  ;  but  in  the 
Odyssey,  as  well  as  in  later  accounts.  Aphrodite 
appears  as  his  wife.  Aphrodite  proved  faithless  to 
her  husband,  and  was  in  love  with  Area  ;  but 
Helios  disclosed  their  amours  to  Hephaestus,  who 
caught  the  guilty  pair  in  an  invisible  net  and  ex- 
posed them  to  the  laughter  of  the  assembled  gods. 
—  The  favourite  abode  of  Hephaestus  on  earth  was 
the  island  of  Lemnos  ;  but  other  volcanic  islands 
also,  such  as  Liparx,  Hiera,  Imbros,  and  Sicily,  are 
called  his  abodes  or  workshops. —  Hephaestus,  like 
Athena,  gave  skill  to  mortal  artists,  and.  conjointly 
with  her,  he  was  believed  to  have  taught  men  the 
arts  which  embellish  and  adorn  life.  Hence  at 
Athens  they  had  temples  and  festivals  in  common. 
The  epithets  and  surnames,  by  which  Hephaestus 
ia  designated  by  the  poets,  generally  allude  to  his 
skill  in  the  plastic  arts  or  to  his  lamcncas.  The 


plastic 

Greeks  frequently  placed  small  dwarf-like  statues 
of  the  god  near  the  hearth.  During  the  best  period 
of  Grecian  art,  he  was  represented  as  a  vigorous 
man  with  a  beard,  and  is  characterised  by  his  ham- 
mer or  some  other  instrument,  his  oval  cap,  and 
the  chiton,  which  leaves  the  right  shoulder  and  arm 
uncovered.  —  The  Roman  Vulcan  us  was  an  old 
Italian  divinity.  [Vulcakus.] 

Heptan8mi*.    f  Ajcoyptus.] 

Hern  ("Hf*1  <*  HW)>  called  Juno  by  the  Ro- 
mans.   The  Greek  Hera,  that  is,  Afistr***,  was  a 
daughter  of  Cronos  and  Rhea,  and  sister  and  wife 
of  Zeus.    Some  call  her  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Cronos,  but  others  give  this  title  to  Hestia.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer  she  was  brought  up  by  Ocean ui 
and  Tethys,  and  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
Zeus,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  parents.  This 
simple  account  is  variously  modified  in  other  tra- 
ditions.   Being  a  daughter  of  Cronos,  she,  like  his 
other  children,  was  swallowed  by  her  father,  but 
afterwards  released  ;  and,  according  to  an  A  read  an 
tradition,  she  was  brought  up  by  Tern  en  us,  the  sun 
of  Pelasgus.    The  Argives,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
lated that  she  had  been  brought  up  by  Euboea, 
Prosymna,  and  Acraea,  the  3  daughters  of  the  river 
A i tenon.    Several  parts  of  Greece  claimed  the 
honour  of  being  her  birthplace,  and  more  espe- 
cially Argos  and  Samoa,  which  were  the  principal 
seats  of  her  worship.    Her  marriage  with  Zeus 
offered  ample  scope  for  poetical  invention,  and  se- 
veral places  in  Greece  also  claimed  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  scene  of  the  marriage,  such  as 
Euboea,  Samoa,  Cnoasus  in  Crete,  and  Mount 
Thornax,  in  the  S.  of  Argolia.    Her  marriage, 
called  the  Sacred  Marriage  (Upb\  yd>»»)»  *** 
represented  in  many  places  where  she  waa  wor- 
shipped.   At  her  nuptials  all  the  gods  honoured 
her  with  presents,  and  Ge  presented  to  her  a 
tree  with  golden  apples,  which  was  watched  by 
the  Hespendes,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hyperborean 
Atlas.  —  In  the  Iliad  Hera  ia  treated  by  the 
Olympian  gods  with  the  same  reverence  as  her 
husband.  Zeus  himself  listens  to  her  counsels,  and 
communicates  his  secrets  to  her.    She  is,  notwith- 
standing, far  inferior  to  him  in  power,  and  most 
obey  him  unconditionally.    She  u  not,  like  Zeua, 
the  queen  of  gods  and  men,  but  simply  the  wife  of 
the  supreme  god.   The  idea  of  hex  Wing  the  >\u 
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of  heaven,  with  regal  wealth  and  power,  is  of  much 
later  date.  Her  character,  as  described  by  Homer, 
is  not  of  a  very  amiable  kind  ;  and  her  jealousy, 
sbstinacy,  and  quarrelsome  disposition,  sometimes 
make  her  husband  tremble.  Hence  arise  frequent 
disputes  between  Hera  and  Zeus  ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion Hera,  in  conjunction  with  Poseidon  and 
Athena,  contemplated  patting  Zeus  into  chains. 
Zeus,  in  such  cases,  not  only  threatens,  but  beats 
her.  Once  he  even  hung  her  up  in  the  clouds, 
with  her  hands  chained,  and  with  two  anvils  sus- 
pended from  her  feet ;  and  on  another  occasion, 
when  Hephaestus  attempted  to  help  her,  Zeus 
hurled  him  down  from  Olympus.  —  By  Zeus  she 
was  the  mother  of  Area,  Hebe,  and  Hephaestus. — 
Hera  was,  properly  speaking,  the  only  really  married 
goddess  among  the  Olmpians,  for  the  marriage  of 
Aphrodite  with  Hephaestus  can  scarcely  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Hence,  she  is  the  goddess  of 
marriage  and  of  the  birth  of  children.  Several 
epithets  and  surnames,  such  as  EiXcfrvto,  ra/wjA/a, 
Ziryie,  TcAf  Jo,  Ac,  contain  allusions  to  this  cha- 
racter of  the  goddess,  and  the  Ilithyiae  are  de- 
scribed as  her  daughters.  —  She  is  represented  in 
the  Iliad  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  2  horses,  in 
the  harnessing  and  unharnessing  of  which  she  is 
agisted  by  Hebe  and  the  Horae.  Owing  to  the 
judgment  of  Paris  [Paris],  she  was  hostile  to  the 
Trojans,  and  in  the  Trojan  war  she  accordingly 
sided  with  the  Greeks.  She  persecuted  all  the 
children  of  Zeus  by  mortal  mothers,  and  hence 
appears  as  the  enemy  of  Dionysus,  Hercules,  and 
ethers.  In  the  Argonautic  expedition  she  assisted 
Jason.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all  the 
events  of  mythical  story  in  which  Hera  acts  a  part ; 
and  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  particular  deities 
or  heroes  with  whose  story  she  is  connected.  — 
Hera  was  worshipped  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  but 
more  especially  at  Argos,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  she  had  a  splendid  temple,  on  the  road  to 
Mycenae.  Her  great  festival  at  Argos  is  described 
in  the  Diet  of  Ant  art.  Htrata.  She  also  had  a 
splendid  temple  in  Samos. — The  ancients  gave 
several  interpretations  respecting  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  Hera  ;  but  we  must  in  all  probability  re- 
gard her  as  the  great  goddess  of  nature,  who  was 
worshipped  every  where  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  worship  of  the  Roman  Juno  is  spoken  of  in 
a  separate  article.  [Juno.]  Hera  was  usually  re- 
presented as  a  majestic  woman  of  mature  age,  with 
a  l*eautiful  forehead,  large  and  widely  opened  eyes, 
and  with  a  grave  expression  commanding  reverence. 
Her  hair  was  adorned  with  a  crown  or  a  diadem. 
A  veil  frequently  hangs  down  the  back  of  her  head, 
to  characterise  her  as  the  bride  of  Zeus,  and  the 
diadem,  veil,  sceptre,  and  peacock,  are  her  ordinary 
attributes. 

Hlraclea  ('HfxLcktia :  'HpaxXtArvs  :  Hera- 
tledtes).  L  In  Europe.  L  H.,  in  Lucania,  on 
the  river  Siris,  founded  by  the  Taren tines.  During 
the  independency  of  the  Greek  states  in  the  S.  of 
Italy,  congresses  were  held  in  this  town  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Tarentines.  It  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance under  the  Romans.  — 2.  InAcarnania  on 
the  Ambracian  gulf.  — 3.  In  Pisatis  Elis,  in  ruins 
in  the  time  of  Strabo. —4.  The  later  name  of  Pe- 
rinthus  in  Thrace.  [Pbrinthus.]  —  5.  H.  Cac- 
cabaxia  Porbaria,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the 
coast,  a  sea-port  of  the  Massilians.  —  6.  H.  Ly»- 
ccstis  (A^ktjctij),  also  called  Pelagonia  (Bituglia 
or  oWmX  to  Macedonia,  on  the  Via  Eguatia,  W. 
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of  the  Erigon,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  4  districts 
into  which  Macedonia  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 
—7.  H.  Minoa  (Mivwa :  nr.  Torn  di  Cape 
Bianco  Ru.),  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  at  die 
mouth  of  the  river  HaJycus,  between  Agrigentum 
and  Selinus.  According  to  tradition  it  was  founded 
by  Minos,  when  he  pursued  Daedalus  to  Sicily, 
and  it  may  have  been  an  ancient  colony  of  the 
Cretans.  We  know,  however,  that  it  was  after- 
wards  colonised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Selinus,  and 
that  its  original  name  was  A/tnoa,  which  it  con- 
tinued to  bear  till  about  b.  c  500,  when  the  town 
was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Euryleon, 
who  changed  its  name  into  that  of  HeracUa  ;  but 
it  continued  to  bear  its  ancient  appellation  as  a 
surname  to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the 
same  name.  It  fell  at  an  early  period  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  remained  in  their 
power  till  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Romans, 
who  planted  a  colony  there.  —  8.  H.  Sintlca 
(Zurur^),  in  Macedonia,  a  town  of  the  Sinti,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon,  founded  by  Amyn- 
tas,  brother  of  Philip.  — 9.  H.  Trachlnlae,  in 
Thessaly.  See  Trachis.— II.  In  Asia  L  H.  Pon- 
tic* ('H.  d  Tlorrucfi,  or  ItdWov,  or  iv  IloVry :  Ha- 
rakli  or  Ertgti),*  city  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Mariandyni,  was  situated  20  stadia  N.  of  the 
river  Lycus,  upon  a  little  river  called  Acheron  or 
Soonautes,  and  near  the  base  of  a  peninsula  called 
Acherusia,  and  had  a  fine  harbour.  It  was  founded 
about  B.  c.  550,  by  colonists  from  Megara  and  from 
Tanagra  in  Boeotia  (not,  as  Strabo  says,  from  Mi- 
letus). After  various  political  struggles,  it  settled 
down  under  a  monarchical  form  of  government. 
It  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Codoraannus,  when  it  had  an  extensive 
commerce,  and  a  territory  reaching  from  the  Par- 
thenius  to  the  Sanganus.  It  began  to  decline  in 
consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia 
and  the  foundation  of  Nicomedia,  and  the  invasion 
of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Gauls ;  and  its  ruin  was 
completed  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  when  the  city 
was  taken  and  plundered,  and  partly  destroyed,  by 
the  Romans  under  Cotta.  It  was  the  native  city 
of  Hbraclidbs  Ponticus,  and  perhaps  of  the 
painter  Zeuxis.—  2.  H.  ad  Latmum  (*H.  Adr- 
ftov,  or  if  into  Adr/tp :  Ru.  near  the  Lake  of  Buffi), 
a  town  of  Ionia,  S.E.  of  Miletus,  at  the  foot  of  Ml. 
Latin  us  and  upon  the  Sinus  Latmicus ;  formerly 
called  Latmus.  Near  it  was  a  cave,  with  the 
tomb  of  Endymion.  —  There  was  another  city  of 
the  same  name  in  Caria,  one  in  Lydia,  2  in  Syria, 
one  in  Media,  and  one  in  India,  none  of  which 
require  special  notice  here. 

Heracleopfilis  ('HpajrAcoAroAir).  1.  Parva  (d 
/uxpdXaUo  called  Sethron,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
in  the  Nomos  Scthroites,  22  Roman  miles  W.  of 
Pelusium.— 2.  Magna  (d  jur/dAn,  also  d  aV«), 
the  capital  of  the  fertile  Nomos  Heracleopolites  or 
Heracleotes,  in  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt ; 
a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  ichneumon. 

HSracleum  ('HpdnXtiov),  the  name  of  several 
promontories  and  towns,  of  which  none  require 
special  notice  except :  1.  A  town  in  Macedonia  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Apilas,  near  the  frontiers  of  Thes- 
saly.  —2.  The  harbour  of  Cnossus  in  Crete.— 8.  A 
town  on  the  coast  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  a  little 
W.  of  Can  opus  ;  from  which  the  Canopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile  was  often  called  also  the  Heracleotic 
mouth,  —  4.  A  place  near  Gindarus  in  the  Syrian 
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province  of  Cyrrhestice,  where  Ventidius,  the  legate 
of  M.  Antony,  gained  his  great  victory  oyer  the 
Parthians  under  Pacorus,  in  a.  c.  38. 

Hf  raclianos  ('HpaK\*tcw6s\  one  of  the  officers 
of  Honorius,  put  Stilicho  to  death  (a.  D.  408),  and 
received,  ai  the  reward  of  that  service,  the  govern- 
inent  of  Africa.  He  rendered  good  service  to  Ho- 
noriua during  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric,  and 
the  usurpation  of  Attalu*.  In  413  he  revolted 
egainat  Honoriua,  and  invaded  Italy  ;  hut  hia  en* 
texprixe  failed,  and  on  hia  return  to  Africa  he  was 
put  to  death  at  Carthage. 

Heraclidae  ('Hpcut\f73ai),  the  deecendanta  of 
Hercules,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dorians, 
conquered  Peloponnesus.  It  had  been  the  will  of 
Zeus,  so  ran  the  legend,  that  Hercules  should  rule 
over  the  country  of  the  Perseida,  at  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns.  But  through  Hera's  cunning,  Euryatheue 
had  been  put  into  the  place  of  Hercules,  who  had 
become  the  servant  of  the  former.  After  the  death 
of  Hercules,  his  claims  devolved  upon  his  sons  and 
descendants.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Hyllua, 
the  eldest  of  his  4  sons  by  Deianlra,  was  residing 
with  his  brothers  at  the  court  of  Ceyx  at  Trachia 
As  Eurystheus  demanded  their  surrender,  and 
Ceyx  was  unable  to  protect  them,  they  fled  to 
various  parts  of  Greece,  until  they  were  received 
as  suppliants  at  Athens,  at  the  altar  of  Eleos 
(  Mercy).  According  to  the  Haraetidao  of  Euripides, 
the  sons  of  Hercules  were  first  staying  at  Argos, 
thence  went  to  Trachis  in  Thessaly,  and  at  length 
came  to  Athens.  Deroopbon,  the  son  of  Theseus, 
received  them,  and  they  settled  in  the  Attic  tetra- 
polis.  Eurystheus,  to  whom  the  Athenians  refused 
to  surrender  the  fugitives,  now  marched  against 
the  Athenians  with  a  large  army,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Athenians  under  Iolaus,  Theseus,  and 
Hyllua,  and  was  slain  with  hia  sons.  The  battle 
itself  was  celebrated  in  Attic  story  aa  the  battle  of 
the  Scironian  rock,  on  the  coast  of  the  Saronic  gulf* 
though  Pindar  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes.  After  the  battle,  the  Hemclidae  entered 
Peloponnesus,  and  maintained  themselves  there  foi 
one  year.  This  was  their  1st  invasion  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. But  a  plague,  which  spread  over  the 
whole  peninsula,  compelled  them  to  return  to  Attica, 
where,  for  a  time,  they  again  settled  in  the  Attic 
tetrapolis.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Aegi- 
mius,  king  of  the  Dorians,  whom  Hercules  had 
assisted  in  his  war  against  the  Lapithae,  and  who 
had  promised  to  preserve  a  3rd  of  hia  territory  for 
the  children  of  Hercules.  [Akgimius.  ]  The  Hera- 
clidae  were  hospitably  received  by  Aegimius,  and 
Hyllus  was  adopted  by  the  latter.  After  remain- 
ing in  Doris  3  years,  Hyllus,  with  a  band  of  Do- 
rians, undertook  an  expedition  against  Atreus,  who 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Eurystheus,  and  had 
become  king  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryna.  Hyllus 
marched  across  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  first 
mot  Echemus  of  Tcgea,  who  fought  for  the  Pelo- 
pidae,  the  principal  opponents  of  the  Hemclidae. 
Hyllus  fell  in  single  combat  with  Echemus,  and, 
according  to  an  agreement  which  had  been  made 
before  the  battle,  the  Heraclidae  were  not  to  make 
any  further  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus  for  the  next 
AO  years.  Thus  ended  their  2nd  invasion.  They 
now  retired  to  Tricorythua,  where  they  were 
allowed  by  the  Athenians  to  take  np  their  abode. 
During  the  period  which  followed  (10  years  after 
the  death  of  Hyllus),  the  Trojan  war  took  place  ; 
and  30  years  after  the  Trojan  war  Cleodacua,  son 
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of  Fly  11ns,  again  invaded  Peloponnesus,  which  waa 
the  3rd  invasion.  About  20  years  later  A  rut  o  ma- 
chos, the  son  of  Cleodaeus,  undertook  the  4th  ex- 
pedition ;  but  both  heroes  fell.  Not  quite  30  years 
after  Aristomachus  (that  is,  about  80  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy),  the  Heraclidae  prepared 
for  their  5th  and  final  attack.  Temenus,  Cres- 
phontes.  and  Aria  tod  em  us,  the  sons  of  Aristoma- 
chus, upon  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  built  a  fleet  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf  ;  but  this  fleet  was  destroyed, 
because  Hippotes,  one  of  the  Heraclidae,  had  killed 
Camus,  an  A  carman  ian  soothsayer  ;  and  Aristode- 
mus  was  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  An  oracle 
now  ordered  them  to  take  a  3-eyed  roan  for  theit 
commander.  He  was  found  in  the  person  of  Oxylua, 
the  son  of  Andraemon,  an  Aetolian,  but  descended 
from  a  family  in  Eli*.  The  expedition  now  suc- 
cessfully sailed  from  Naupactua  towards  Rhiam  hi 
Peloponnesus.  Ozylus,  keeping  the  invaders  away 
from  Elia,  led  them  through  Arcadia.  The  Hera- 
clidae and  Dorians  conquered  Tiaamenus,  the  son 
of  Orestes,  who  ruled  over  Argos,  Mycenae,  and 
Sparta.  After  this  they  became  masters  of  the) 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and  then  distributed 
by  lot  the  newly  acquired  possessions.  Temenus 
obtained  Argos  ;  Proclea  and  Eurystheus,  the  twin 
sons  of  A  nstodemus,  Lacedaemon  ;  and  Cresphontes, 
Messcnia. —  Such  are  the  traditions  about  the  He- 
raclidae and  their  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  They 
are  not  purely  mythical,  hut  contain  a  genuine 
historical  substance,  notwithstanding  the  various 
contradictions  in  the  accounts.  They  represent  the 
conquest  of  the  Achaean  population  by  Dorian  in- 
vaders, who  henceforward  appear  as  the  ruling  race 
m  the  Peloponnesus.  The  conquered  Achaean •  be- 
came partly  the  slaves  and  partly  the  subjects  of 
the  Dorians.    (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Periotd.) 

Heraclides  ('HpcutAcfoV).  1.  A  Syracusan,  son 
of  Lysimachus,  one  of  the  generals  when  Syracuse 
was  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  B.  c  4 15.  — 2,  A 
Syracusan,  who  held  the  chief  command  of  the 
mercenary  forces  under  the  younger  Dionysius. 
Being  suspected  by  Dionysius,  he  fled  from  Syra- 
cuse, and  afterwards  took  part  with  Dion  in  ex- 
pelling Dionysius  from  Syracuse.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  tyrant,  a  powerful  party  at  Syracuse 
looked  up  to  Heraclides  aa  their  leader,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Dion  caused  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated, 354.*— 3.  Son  of  Agathoclea,  accompanied 
his  father  to  Africa,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  soldiers,  when  they  were  deserted  bv  Agatho- 
cles, 307.— 4.  Of  Tarentum,  one  of  the  chief 
counsellors  of  Philip  V.  king  of  Macedonia.  5.  Of 
Byzantium,  sent  as  ambassador  by  Antioahus  the 
Great  to  the  2  Scipios,  190.— 6.  One  of  the  3 
ambassadors  sent  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the 
Romans,  169.  Heraclides  was  banished  by  De- 
metrius Soter,  the  successor  of  Antiochus  (162), 
and  in  revenge  gave  hia  support  to  the  imposture 
of  Alexander  Iialaa  —  7.  Sumamed  Pontlcua,  be- 
cause he  was  born  at  Heraclca  in  Pontus.  He  was 
a  person  of  considerable  wealth,  and  migrated  to 
Athens,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Plato.  He 
pnid  attention  also  to  the  Pythagorean  system,  and 
afterwards  attended  the  instructions  of  SpeusippuA, 
and  finally  of  Aristotle.  He  wrote  a  great  number 
of  works  upon  philosophy,  mathematics,  music,  his- 
tory, politics,  grammar,  and  poetry  ;  but  almost  a\l 
these  works  are  lost.  There  has  come  down  to  us 
a  small  work,  under  the  name  of  Heraclides,  en- 
titled *cpi  UoXiTuwv,  of  which  the  best  edition* 
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are  by  Kbler,  Halle,  1804,  and  by  Come*,  in  Hi 
edition  of  Aelian,  Paris,  1805.  Another  extant 
work,  'AAAiryophu  'O/ujpucaJ,  which  alio  bears  the 
name  of  Heraclidea,  was  certainly  not  written  by 
him.  Diogenea  Laextiua,  in  his  life  of  Heraclidea, 
aaya  that  **  Heraclidea  made  tragedies,  and  put 
the  name  of  Thespis  to  them."  This  sentence  has 
£iren  occasion  to  a  learned  disquisition  by  Bentley 
(Pkalaru,  p.  239 ),  to  prove  that  the  fragments  at- 
tributed to  Thespis  are  really  cited  bum  these 
counterfeit  tragedies  of  Heraclidea,  Some  childish 
stories  are  told  about  Heraclidea  keeping  a  pet 
serpent,  and  ordering  one  of  his  friends  to  conceal 
his  body  after  his  death,  and  place  the  serpent  on 
the  bed,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had 
been  taken  to  the  company  of  the  gods.  It  is  also 
said  that  he  killed  a  man  who  had  usurped  the 
tyranny  in  Heraclea,  and  there  arc  other  traditions 
about  him  scarcely  worth  relating.  — 8.  An  his- 
torian, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  (2*22 — 205),  and  wrote  several  works,  quoted 
by  the  grammarians.  —  9.  A  physician  of  Taren- 
tum,  lived  in  the  3rd  or  2nd  century  B.C.,  and 
wrote  some  works  on  Materia  Medica,  and  a  com- 
mentary on  all  the  works  in  the  Hippocratic  Col- 
lection.—10.  A  physician  of  Erytbrae  in  Ionia, 
was  a  pupil  of  Chryserrous,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Strabo  in  the  1st  century  B.  c. 

HJraclitus  {  HpducXtnos.)  1.  Of  Ephesus,  a 
philosopher  generally  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Ionian  school,  though  he  differed  from  their 
principles  in  many  respects.  In  his  youth  he  tra- 
velled extensively,  and  after  his  return  to  Ephesus 
the  chief  magistracy  was  offered  him,  which,  how- 
ever, he  transferred  to  his  brother.  He  appears 
afterwards  to  have  become  a  complete  recluse,  re- 
jecting even  the  kindnesses  offered  by  Darius,  and 
iti  last  retreating  to  the  mountains,  where  he  lived 
on  pot-herbs ;  but,  after  some  time,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  sickness  consequent  on  such  meagre 
diet  to  return  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died  He  died 
at  the  age  of  60,  and  flourished  about  B.  c  513. — 
lleraclitus  wrote  a  work  Or. ,  Jature  (**p\  <pvatui), 
which  contained  his  philosophical  views.  From 
the  obscurity  of  bis  style,  be  gained  the  title  of  the 
Obscure  (o-KortwSs).  He  considered  fire  to  be  the 
primary  form  of  all  matter ;  but  by  fire  he  meant 
only  to  describe  a  clear  light  fluid,  **  self-kindled 
and  self-extinguished,"  and  therefore  not  differing 
materially  from  the  air  of  Anaximenes.  —  2.  An 
Academic  philosopher  of  Tyre,  a  friend  of  Antio- 
chua,  and  a  pupil  of  Clitomacbus  and  Philo.  —  3. 
The  reputed  author  of  a  work,  Utpl  'As-foraw,  pub* 
lished  by  Westennann,  in  his  MyUioyrapiti,  Brans- 
rig.  1843. 

Heraea  ('Hpala:  'Hpeut&s:  nr.  St.  Joannes, 
Ru.),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Alpheus,  near  the  borders  of  Elis.  Its  territory 
was  called  Heraea tis  ('HpojoTa). 

Heraei  Montes  (r&  'Hpata  :  MomH  Sori\ 
a  range  of  mountains  in  Sicily,  running  from  the 
centre  of  the  island  S.E,  and  ending  in  the  pro- 
montory Pachynum. 

Heraeum.    [AnGoa,  p.  77,  a.] 

Herhessus.  [Erbb&sus.] 

Herblta  ("Ef  #iro:  *EpffiTa<er,  Herbitensis),  a 
town  in  Sicily.  N.  of  Agyrium,  in  the  mountains, 
was  a  powerful  place  in  early  times  under  the  ty- 
rant Archonides,  but  afterwards  declined  in  im- 
portance. 

HerculanJum,  a  town  ic  Samnium,  conquered 
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by  the  consul  Carvilius,  a.  c.  293  (Lir.  x.  45), 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  celebrated 
town  of  this  name  mentioned  below. 
Herculan.en.m,  Hercul 

fl-TiYp |T)  j  Here  ul&n  nm, 
Herculense  Oppidum,  Herculea  Urbs  ('Hpd- 
*A«ior),  an  ancient  city  in  Campania,  near  the 
coast,  between  Neapolis  and  Pompeii,  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  the  O scans,  was  next  in  the 
possession  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  subsequently 
was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  wbo  appear  to 
have  settled  in  the  place  from  other  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia,  and  to  hare  given  it  iu  name.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  Social  war  (b.  c. 
89,  88),  and  was  colonised  by  them.  In  a.  d.  63 
a  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ; 
and  in  79  it  was  overwhelmed,  along  with  Pom- 
peii and  Stabiae,  by  the  great  eruption  of  Mt,  Ve- 
suvius. It  was  buried  under  showers  of  ashes  and 
streams  of  lava,  from  70  to  100  feet  under  the 
present  surface  of  the  ground.  On  its  Bite  stand 
the  modem  Portia  and  part  of  the  village  of  Be- 
st n  a  :  the  Italian  name  of  Ercolana  does  not  indi- 
cate any  modern  place,  but  only  the  part  of  Her- 
culaneum  that  has  been  disinterred  The  ancient 
city  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  sinking  of 
a  well  in  1 720,  since  which  time  the  excavations 
have  been  carried  on  at  different  periods ;  and 
many  works  of  art  hare  been  discovered,  which 
are  deposited  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portia.  It 
has  been  found  necessary  to  fill  up  again  the  exca- 
vations which  were  made,  in  order  to  render  Por- 
tici  and  Resina  secure,  and  therefore  very  little  of 
the  ancient  city  is  to  be  seen.  The  buildings  that 
have  been  discovered  are  a  theatre  capable  of  ac- 
commodating about  1 0,000  spectators,  the  remains 
of  2  temples,  a  large  building,  commonly  designated 
as  &  forwn  civile,  228  feet  long  and  132  broad,  and 
some  private  houses,  the  walls  of  which  were 
adorned  with  paintings,  manv  of  which,  when  dis- 
covered, were  in  a  state  of  admirable  preservation. 
There  hare  been  also  found  at  Herculaueum  many 
MSS.,  written  on  rolls  of  papyrus  ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  unrolling  and  deciphering  them  was  very 
great ;  and  the  few  which  have  been  deciphered 
aro  of  little  value,  consisting  of  a  treatise  of  Philo- 
demus  on  music,  and  fragments  of  unimportant 
works  on  philosophy. 

Hercules  ('HpajtATji),  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
'  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  His  exploits  were  cele- 
brated not  only  in  all  the  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean,  but  even  in  the  most  distant  lands 
of  the  ancient  world.  I.  Greek  Legends.  The 
Greek  traditions  about  Hercules  appear  in  their 
national  purity  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
Rut  the  poets  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  of  the 
subsequent  periods  introduced  considerable  alter- 
ations, which  were  probably  derived  from  the  East 
or  Egypt,  for  every  nation  possesses  some  tradi- 
tions respecting  heroes  of  superhuman  strength 
and  power.  Now  while  in  the  earliest  Greek 
legends  Hercules  is  a  purely  human  hero,  a  con- 
queror of  men  and  cities,  he  afterwards  appears 
as  the  subduer  of  monstrous  animals,  and  is  con- 
nected in  a  variety  of  ways  with  astronomical 
phacnomena.  According  to  Homer,  Hercules  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  by  Alcmene  of  Thebes  in  Roeotia. 
His  stepfather  was  Amphitryon.  Amphitryon  was 
the  son  of  Alcaeus,  the  son  of  Perseus  ;  and  Alc- 
mene was  a  grand-daughter  of  Perseus.  Hence 
Hercules  belonged  to  the  family  of  Perseus.  Zeus 
visited  Alcmene  in  the  form  of  Amphitryon,  while 
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the  latter  was  absent  warring  against  the  Taphians; 
and  he,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  became  by 
her  the  father  of  Hercules.  [For  details,  see  Ato- 
mbnk,  Amphitryon.]  On  the  day  on  which 
Hercules  was  to  be  bom,  Zeus  boasted  of  his  be- 
coming the  rather  of  a  hero  who  was  to  rule  over 
the  race  of  Perseus.  Hera  prevailed  upon  him  to 
•wear  that  the  descendant  of  Perseus  bom  that 
day  should  be  the  ruler.  Thereupon  she  hastened 
to  Argot,  and  there  caused  the  wife  of  Sthenclua 
to  give  birth  to  Eurystheus ;  whereas,  by  keeping 
away  the  Ilithyiae,  she  delayed  the  birth  of 
Hercules,  and  thus  robbed  him  of  the  empire 
which  Zeus  had  destined  for  him.  Zeus  was  en- 
raged at  the  imposition  practised  upon  him,  but 
could  not  violate  his  oath.  Alcmene  brought  into 
the  world  2  boys,  Hercules,  the  son  of  Zeus,  and 
Jphicles,  the  sen  of  Amphitryon,  who  was  one  night 
younger  than  Hercules.  Nearly  all  the  stories 
about  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Hercules,  down 
to  the  time  when  he  entered  the  service  of  Eury- 
stheus, seem  to  be  inventions  of  a  later  age.  At 
least  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  we  are  only  told  that 
he  grew  strong  in  body  and  mind,  that  confiding 
in  his  own  powers  he  defied  even  the  immortal 
gods,  and  wounded  Hera  and  Ares,  and  that  under 
the  protection  of  Zeus  and  Athena  be  escaped  the 
dangers  which  Hera  prepared  for  him.  To  these 
simple  accounts,  various  particulars  are  added  in 
later  writers.  As  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  Hera  sent 
2  serpents  to  destroy  him,  but  the  infant  hero 
strangled  them  with  his  own  hands.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  was  instructed  by  Amphitryon  in  driving  a 
chariot,  by  Autolycus  in  wrestling,  by  Eurytus  in 
archery,  by  Castor  in  fighting  with  heavy  armour, 
and  by  Linns  in  singing  and  playing  the  lyre. 
Linus  was  killed  by  his  papil  with  the  lyre,  because 
he  hnd  censured  him;  and  Amphitryon,  to  prevent 
similar  occurrences,  sent  him  to  feed  his  cattle.  In 
this  manner  he  spent  his  life  till  his  18th  year. 
His  first  great  adventure  happened  while  he  was 
still  watching  the  oxen  of  his  father.  A  hnge  lion, 
which  haunted  Mt  Cithaeron,  made  great  havoc 
among  the  flocks  of  Amphitryon  and  Thespius  (or 
Thestius),  king  of  Thespiae.  Hercules  promised 
to  deliver  the  country  of  the  monster;  and  Thespius, 
who  had  SO  daughters,  rewarded  Hercules  by 
making  him  his  guest  so  long  as  the  chase  lasted, 
and  by  giving  up  his  daughters  to  him.  each  for  one 
night.  Hercules  slew  the  lion,  and  henceforth 
wore  its  skin  as  his  ordinary  garment,  and  its 
mouth  and  head  as  his  helmet  Others  related  that 
the  lion's  skin  of  Hercules  was  taken  from  the 
Ncmean  lion.  On  his  return  to  Thebes,  he  met 
the  envoys  of  king  Elgin  us  of  Orchomenos,  who 
were  going  to  fetch  the  annual  tribute  of  100 
oxen,  which  they  had  compelled  the  Thebans  to 
pay.  Hercules  cut  off  the  noses  and  ears  of  the 
envoys,  and  thus  sent  them  back  to  Erginus.  The 
latter  thereupon  marched  against  Thebes;  but 
Hercules  defeated  and  killed  Erginus,  and  com- 
pelled the  Orchomenians  to  pay  double  the  tribute 
which  they  had  formerly  received  from  the  Thebans. 
In  this  battle  against  Erginus  Hercules  lost  his 
father  Amphitryon,  though  the  tragedians  make 
him  survive  the  campaign.  Creon  rewarded  Her- 
cules with  the  band  of  his  daughter,  Megan,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  several  children. 
The  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  made  him  presents 
of  arms*  Hermes  gave  him  a  sword,  Apollo  a  bow 
una  arrows,  Hephaestus  a  golden  coat  of  mail,  and 
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Athena  a  peplus.  He  cut  for  himself  a  dab  ill 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nemea,  while,  according  ts> 
others,  the  club  was  of  brass,  and  the  gift  of  He- 
phaestus. Soon  afterwards  Hercules  was  driven 
mad  by  Hera,  and  in  this  state  he  killed  hit  own 
children  by  Megara  and  2  of  Iphides.  In  his  grief 
ho  sentenced  himself  to  exile,  and  went  toThcspius, 
who  purified  him.  Other  traditions  puce  this  mad- 
ness at  a  later  time,  and  relate  the  circumstances 
differently.  He  then  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
as  to  where  he  should  settle.  The  Pythia  first 
called  him  by  the  name  of  Hercules— for  hitherto 
his  name  had  been  Alcides  or  Alcaeus, —  and  or- 
dered him  to  live  at  Tiryns,  and  to  serve  Eurystheus 
for  the  space  of  12  years,  after  which  he  should 
become  immortal.  Hercules  accordingly  went  to 
Tiryns,  and  did  as  he  was  bid  by  Eurystheus.  — ■ 
The  accounts  of  the  12  labours  which  Hercules 
performed  at  the  bidding  of  Eurystheus,  are  found 
only  in  the  later  writers.  The  only  one  of  the  12 
labours  mentioned  by  Homer  is  his  descent  into 
the  lower  world  to  carry  off  Cerberus.  We  also 
find  in  Homer  the  fight  of  Hercules  with  a  sea- 
monster;  his  expedition  to  Troy,  to  fetch  the  horses 
which  Laomedon  had  refused  him  ;  and  his  war 
against  the  Pyliant,  when  he  destroyed  the  whole 
family  of  their  king  Nelens,  with  the  exception  of 
Nestor.  Hesiod  mentions  several  of  the  feats  of 
Hercules  distinctly,  but  knows  nothing  of  their 
number  12.  The  selection  of  these  12  from  the 
great  number  of  feats  ascribed  to  Hercules  is  pro- 
bably the  work  of  the  Alexandrines.  They  are 
usually  arranged  in  the  following  order.  1.  The 
fight  with  the  Nemran  lion.  The  valley  of  Nemea, 
between  Cleonae  and  Phlius,  was  inhabited  by  a 
monstrous  lion,  the  offspring  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna.  Eurystheus  ordered  Hercules  to  bring 
him  the  skin  of  this  monster.  After  using  in  vain 
his  club  and  arrows  against  the  lion,  he  strangled 
the  animal  with  his  own  hands.  He  returned  car- 
rying the  dead  lion  on  his  shoulders ;  but  Eurystheus 
was  so  frightened  at  the  gigantic  strength  of  the 
hero,  that  he  ordered  him  in  future  to  deliver  the 
account  of  bis  exploits  outside  the  town.— 2.  Fipkt 
against  the  lAmenn  hydra.  This  monster,  like  the 
lion,  was  the  offspring  of  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
and  was  brought  up  by  Hera.  It  ravaged  the 
country  of  Lernae  near  Argos,  and  dwelt  in  a 
swamp  near  the  well  of  Amymone.  It  had  9  beads, 
of  which  the  middle  one  was  immortal.  Hercules 
struck  off  its  heads  with  his  club  ;  but  in  the  place 
of  the  head  he  cut  off,  2  new  ones  grew  forth  each 
time.  A  gigantic  crab  also  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  hydra,  and  wounded  Hercules.  However,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  faithful  servant  Iolaus.  he 
burned  away  the  heads  of  the  hydra,  and  buried  the 
rinth  or  immortal  one  under  a  huge  rock.  Having, 
thus  conquered  the  monster,  he  poivmed  his  arrows 
with  its  bile,  whence  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them 
became  incurable.  Eurystheus  declared  the  victory 
unlawful,  as  Hercules  had  won  it  with  the  aid  of 
Iolaus. —  8.  Capture  of  the  Arcadian  flag.  This 
animal  had  golden  antlers  and  brazen  feet.  It  had 
been  dedicated  to  Artemis  by  the  nymph  Taygete, 
because  tiie  goddess  had  saved  her  from  the  pursuit 
of  Zeus.  Hercules  was  ordered  to  bring  the  animal 
alive  to  Mycenae.  He  pursued  it  in  vain  for  • 
whole  year :  at  length  he  wounded  it  with  an  arrow 
caught  it,  and  carried  it  away  on  his  shoulders. 
While  in  Arcadia,  he  was  met  by  Artemis,  who 
was  angry  with  him  for  having 
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surra!  to  her ;  bat  he  succeeded  in  soothing  her 
anger,  and  carried  hit  prey  to  Mycenae.  According 
ic  some  statements  he  killed  the  stag.  —4.  De- 
traction of  the  Erymantkian  boar.  This  animal, 
which  Hercules  was  ordered  to  bring  alive  to  Eu- 
rystheus had  descended  from  mount  Erymanthus 
into  P soph  is.  Herculea  chased  him  through  the 
deep  snow,  and  bavirg  thus  worn  him  out,  he 
caught  him  in  a  net,  and  carried  him  to  Mycenae. 
Other  traditions  place  the  hunt  of  the  Erymanlhian 
boar  in  Theasaly,  and  some  even  in  Phrygia.  It 
must  be  observed  that  this  and  the  subsequent 
labours  of  Hercules  are  connected  with  certain  sub- 
ordinate labours,  called  Parerga  (Tldptpya).  The 
first  of  these  parerga  is  the  fight  of  Herculea  with 
the  Centaurs.  In  his  pursuit  of  the  boor  he  came  to 
the  centaur  Pholus  who  hod  received  from  Dio- 
nysus a  cask  of  excellent  wine.  Hercules  opened 
it,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his  host,  and  the  delicious 
fragrance  attracted  the  other  centaurs,  who  besieged 
the  grotto  of  Pholus.  Hercules  drove  them  away  ; 
they  fled  to  the  house  of  Chiron  ;  and  Herculea, 
eager  in  his  pursuit,  wounded  Chiron,  his  old  friend, 
with  one  of  his  poisoned  arrows  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Chiron  died.  [Chiron.]  Pholus  likewise 
was  wounded  by  one  of  the  arrows  which  by  ac- 
cident fell  on  his  foot  and  killed  him.  This  tight 
with  the  centaurs  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of 
mysteries,  by  which  Dcmcter  intended  to  purify 
the  h'-ro  from  the  blood  he  had  shed  against  his 
own  will.  — 5.  CUunsiag  of  the  stables  of  Augeas. 
Eurystheus  imposed  upon  Hercules  the  ta*k  of 
cl-  arising  in  one  day  the  stalls  of  Augeas  king  of 
Elis.  Augeas  had  a  herd  of  3000  oxen,  whose 
•tills  had  not  been  cleansed  for  30  years.  Herculea, 
Without  mentioning  the  command  of  Eurystheus, 
went  to  Augusts,  and  offered  to  cleanse  his  stalls  in 
one  day,  if  he  would  give  him  the  10th  part  of  his 
cattle.  Augeas  agreed  to  the  terms;  and  Hercules 
lifter  Liking  Phyleus  the  son  of  Augeas,  as  his 
witness,  led  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus 
through  the  stalls,  which  were  thus  cleansed  in  a 
a  ngle  day.  But  Augeas,  who  learned  that  Hercules 
had  undertaken  the  work  by  the  command  of  Eu- 
rystheus, refused  to  give  him  the  reward.  His  son 
Phyleus  then  bore  witness  against  his  father,  who 
exiled  bim  from  Elis.  Eurystheus  however  declared 
the  exploit  null  and  void,  because  Hercules  had 
stipulated  with  Augeas  for  a  reward  for  performing 
it.  At  a  later  time  Hercules  invaded  Elia,  and 
killed  Augeas  and  his  sons.  After  this  he  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  Olympic  games.  —6.  Destruction 
tf  the  StympJialkm  birds.  These  voracious  birds 
had  been  brought  up  by  Ares.  They  had  brazen 
claws,  wings,  and  beaks,  used  their  feathers  as 
arrows,  and  ate  human  flesh.  They  dwelt  on  a 
lake  near  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  from  which 
Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eurystheus  to  expel  them. 
When  Hercules  undertook  the  task,  Athena  pro- 
vided him  with  a  brazen  rattle,  by  the  noise  of 
which  he  startled  the  birds  ;  and,  as  they  attempted 
to  fly  away,  he  killed  them  with  his  arrows.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  only  drove  the  birds 
away ;  and  they  appeared  again  in  the  island  of 
Aretias  where  they  were  found  by  the  Argonauts. 
—  7.  Capture  of  tie  Cretan  buU.  According  to  some 
this  bull  was  the  one  which  bad  carried  Europa 
across  the  M-a.  According  to  others,  the  bull  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  sen  by  Poseidon,  that  Minos 
might  offer  it  in  sacrifice.  But  Minos  was  so 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  animal,  that  he 


kept  it,  and  sacrificed  another  in  its  stead.  Poseidon 
punished  Minos,  by  driving  the  bull  mad,  and 
causing  it  to  commit  great  havoc  in  the  island. 
Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eurystheus  to  catch  the 
bull,  and  Minoa  willingly  allowed  him  to  do  so. 
Hercules  accomplished  the  task,  and  brought  the 
bull  home  on  his  shoulders;  but  be  then  set  the 
animal  free  again.  The  bull  now  roamed  through 
Greece,  and  at  last  came  to  Marathon,  where  we 
meet  it  again  in  the  stories  of  Theseus.— 8.  Capture 
of  tie  mores  of  the  Tkracian  Diomedes.  This  Dio- 
medes,  king  of  the  Bistones  in  Thrace,  fed  his 
horses  with  human  flesh.  Eurystheus  ordered 
Hercules  to  bring  these  animals  to  Mycenae.  With 
a  few  companions,  be  seized  the  animals,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  sea  coast.  But  here  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  Bistones.  During  the  fight  he  entrusted 
the  mares  to  his  friend  Abderus,  who  was  devoured 
by  them.  Hercules  defeated  the  Bistones,  killed  Dio- 
medes whose  body  he  threw  before  the  mares  built 
the  town  of  Abdcra  in  honour  of  his  unfortunate 
friend, and  then  returned  to  Mycenae,  with  the  mares 
which  had  become  tame  after  eating  the  flesh  of 
their  master.  The  mares  were  afterwards  set  free, 
and  destroyed  on  Mt.  Olympus  by  wild  beasts.  — 
9.  Seizure  of  the  girdle  of  tie  queen  of  the  Amazons. 
Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons  possessed  a 
girdle,  which  she  had  received  from  Ares.  Admete, 
the  daughter  of  Eurystheus,  wished  to  obtain  this 
girdle;  and  Hercules  was  therefore  sent  to  fetch  it. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  volunteers 
and  after  various  adventures  in  Europe  and  Asia* 
be  at  length  reached  the  country  of  the  Amazons. 
Hippolyte  at  first  received  hkn  kindly,  and  pro- 
mised him  her  girdle ;  but  Hem  having  ex- 
cited the  Amazons  against  him,  a  contest  ensued, 
in  which  Hercules  killed  their  queen.  He  then 
took  her  girdle,  and  carried  it  with  him.  In  this 
expedition  Hercules  killed  the  2  sons  of  Boreas 
Calais  and  Zetes ;  and  he  also  begot  3  sons  by 
Echidna,  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans.  On 
his  way  home  he  landed  in  Troas  where  he  rescued 
Hesione  from  the  monster  sent  against  her  by  Posei- 
don ;  in  return  for  which  service  her  father  Laomc- 
don  promised  bim  the  horses  he  had  received  from 
Zeus  as  a  compensation  far  Gauyroedes.  But,  as 
Laomedon  did  not  keep  his  word.  Hercules  on 
leaving  threatened  to  make  war  against  Troy.  He 
landed  in  Thrace,  where  he  slew  Sarpedon,  and  at 
length  returned  through  Macedonia  to  Pelopon- 
nesus. — 10.  Capture  of  the  oxen  of  Geryones  in 
Erytiia.  Geryones  the  monster  with  3  bodies, 
lived  in  the  fabulous  island  of  Erythla  (the  red- 
dish), so  called  because  it  lay  under  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  in  the  W.  This  island  was  ori- 
ginally placed  off  the  coast  of  Epinis,  but  was 
afterwards  identified  either  with  Gadea  or  the 
Balearic  islands  and  was  at  all  tines  believed  to 
be  in  the  distant  W.  The  oxen  of  Geryones  were 
guarded  by  the  giant  Eurytion  and  the  two-headed 
dog  Orthrus;  and  Hercules  was  commanded  by 
Eurystheus  to  fetch  them.  After  traversing  various 
countries  he  reached  at  length  the  frontiers  of 
Libya  and  Europe,  where  he  erected  2  pillars 
(CaJpe  and  Abyla)  on  the  2  sides  of  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  which  were  hence  called  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  Being  annoyed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
Hercules  shot  at  Helios  who  so  much  adi.tired  his 
boldness  that  he  presented  him  with  a  golden  cup  or 
boat,  in  which  he  sailed  to  Erythia.  He  there  slew 
Eurytion  and  bis  dog,as  well  as  Geryones  and  tailed 
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with  hU  booty  to  Tartetrus,  where  he  returned  the 
golden  cap  (boat)  to  Helios.  On  his  way  home  he 
passed  through  Gaul,  Italy,  Ulyricum  and  Thrace, 
and  met  with  numerous  adventures,  which  are 
variously  embellished  by  the  poets.  Many  attempts 
were  made  to  deprive  him  of  the  oxen,  but  he  at 
length  brought  them  in  safety  to  Eurystheus,  who 
sacrificed  them  to  Hera.  These  10  latxrars  were 
performed  by  Hercules  in  the  space  of  8  years  and 
1  month ;  but  as  Eurystheus  declared  2  of  them  to 
have  been  performed  unlawfully,  he  commanded 
him  to  accomplish  '2  more.  — 11.  Fetching  the  yJden 
apples  of  the  Hesperidet.  This  was  particularly 
difficult,  since  Hercules  did  not  know  where  to  find  ' 
them.  They  were  the  apples  which  Hera  had 
received  at  her  wedding  from  Qe,  and  which  she 
had  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  Hesperides 
and  the  dragon  Ladon,  on  Mt.  Atlas,  in  the  country 
of  the  Hyperboreans.  [For  details  see  Hkspkr- 
ides.]  After  various  adventures  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa,  Hercules  at  length  arrived  at  ML  Atlas. 
On  the  advice  of  Prometheus,  he  sent  Atlas  to 
fetch  the  apples,  and  in  the  meantime  bore  ths 
weight  of  heaven  for  him.  Atlas  returned  with  the 
apples,  but  refused  to  take  the  burden  of  heaven  on 
his  shoulders  again.  Hercules,  however,  contrived 
by  a  stratagem  to  get  the  apples,  and  hastened 
away.  On  his  return  Eurystheus  made  him  a 
present  of  the  apples;  but  Hercules  dedicated  them 
to  Athena,  who  restored  them  to  their  former  place. 
Some  traditions  add  that  Hercules  killed  the  dragon 
Ladon. —12.  Bringing  Cerberus  from  the  iotcer 
world.  This  was  the  most  difficult  of  the  12  labours 
of  Hercules.  He  descended  into  Hades,  near  Tae- 
narum  in  Laconia,  accompanied  by  Hermes  and 
Athena.  He  delivered  Theseus  and  Ascalaphus 
from  their  torments.  He  obtained  permission  from 
Pluto  to  carry  Cerberus  to  the  upper  world,  pro- 
vided he  could  accomplish  it  without  force  of  arms. 
Hercules  succeeded  in  seizing  the  monster  and  car- 
rying  it  to  the  upper  world ;  and  after  he  had  shown 
it  to  Eurystheus,  he  carried  it  back  again  to  the 
lower  world.  Some  traditions  connect  the  descent 
of  Hercules  into  the  lower  world  with  a  contest 
with  Hades,  as  we  see  even  in  the  Iliad  (v.  397), 
and  more  particularly  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides 
(24,846).— Besides  these  1 2  labours,  Hercules  per- 
formed several  other  feats  without  being  commanded 
by  Eurystheus.  These  feats  were  called  Parerga 
by  the  ancients.  Several  of  them  were  interwoven 
with  the  12  labours  and  have  been  already  de- 
scribed :  those  which  had  no  connection  with  the 
12  labours  are  spoken  of  below.  After  Hercules 
had  performed  the  12  labours,  he  was  released  from 
the  servitude  of  Eurystheus,  and  returned  toTbebeg. 
He  there  gave  Mcgara  in  marriage  to  Iolaus  ;  and 
he  wished  to  gain  in  marriage  for  himself  Iole,  the 
daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  Oechalia.  Eurytus 
promised  his  daughter  to  the  man  who  should  con- 
quer him  and  his  sons  in  shooting  with  the  bow. 
Hercules  defeated  them ;  but  Eurytus  and  his  sous, 
with  the  exception  of  Iphitus,  refused  to  give  Iole 
to  him,  because  he  had  murdered  his  own  children. 
Soon  afterwards  the  oxen  of  Eurytus  were  carried 
off.  and  it  was  suspected  that  Hercules  was  the 
offender.  Iphitus  again  defends  Hercules,  and 
requested  bis  assistance  in  searching  after  the  oxen. 
Hercules  agreed  ;  but  when  the  2  had  arrived  at 
Tiryns,  Hercules,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  threw  his 
friend  down  from  the  wall,  and  killed  him.  Dci- 
paobus  of  Aroyclac  p-rificd  Hercules  from  this 
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murder,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  attacked  by  a 
severe  illness.  Hercules  then  repaired  to  Delphi 
to  obtain  %  remedy,  but  the  Pythia  refused  to  an- 
swer his  questions.  A  straggle  ensued  between 
Hercules  and  Apollo,  and  the  combatants  mere  not 
separated  till  Zeus  sent  a  flash  of  lightning  betwren 
them.  The  oracle  now  declared  that  be  would  bo 
restored  to  health,  if  he  would  serve  S  yean  for 
wages,  and  surrender  his  earnings  to  Eurytus.  as 
an  atonement  for  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  Thereupon 
he  became  a  servant  to  Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia, 
and  widow  of  Tmohis.  Later  writers  describe 
Hercules  as  living  effeminately  during  bis  resi- 
dence with  Omphale:  be  apan  wool,  it  is  said, 
and  sometimes  put  on  the  garments  of  a  woman, 
while  Omphale  wore  his  lion's  skin.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  he  nevertheless  performed 
several  great  feats  during  this  time.  He  undertook 
an  expedition  to  Colchis,  which  brought  bin  into 
connection  with  the  Argonauts;  he  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  met  Theseus  on  his  landing 
from  Troeaene  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  An  ex- 
pedition to  India,  which  was  mentioned  in  wmt 
traditions,  may  likewise  be  inserted  in  this  place. 
— When  the  time  of  his  servitude  had  expired,  he 
sailed  against  Troy,  took  the  city,  and  killed  Lao- 
medon,  its  king.  On  bis  return  from  Troy,  a  storm 
drove  him  on  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Meropes  ;  but  he  defeated  them  and 
killed  their  king,  Eurypylua.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  gods  sent  for  him  in  order  to 
fight  against  the  Giganta.  [Gioantb*].  —  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Argos,  be  marched  again** 
Augeas,  as  has  been  related  above.  He  then 
proceeded  against  Pylos,  which  he  took,  and  killed 
Periclymenua,  a  son  of  Neleus.  He  next  advanced 
against  Lacedacmon,  to  punish  the  sons  of  Hippo- 
coon,  for  having  assisted  Neleus  and  slain  Oeonos, 
the  son  of  Licymnius.  He  took  Lacedaemon,  and 
assigned  the  government  of  it  to  Tyndareus.  On 
his  return  to  Tegea,  he  became,  by  Auge,  the  father 
of  Telephus  [A COB];  and  he  then  proceeded  to 
Calydon,  where  be  obtained  Deianira,  the  daughter 
of  Oeneus,  for  his  wife,  after  fighting  with  Acbeloos 
for  ber.  [Diianira;  Achelous.]  After  Hercules 
had  been  married  to  Deianira  nearly  3  years,  he 
accidentally  killed  at  a  banquet  in  the  house  of 
Oeneus,  the  boy  Eunomus.  In  accordance  with 
the  law  Hercules  went  into  exile,  taking  with  him 
his  wife  Deianira.  On  their  road  they  came  to  the 
river  Evenus,  across  which  the  centaur  Newts 
tarried  travellers  for  a  small  sum  of  money.  Her- 
cules himself  forded  the  river,  but  gave  D  ianira 
to  Nessus  to  carry  across.  Nessus  attempted  u* 
outrage  her:  Hercules  heard  her  screaming,  and 
shot  an  arrow  into  the  heart  of  Nessus.  The  dying 
centaur  called  out  to  Deianira  to  take  his  blood 
with  her,  as  it  was  a  sure  means  of  preserving  the 
love  of  her  husband.  He  then  conquered  the 
Dryopes,  and  agisted  Aegimius,  king  of  the  Dorians, 
against  the  La^ithae.  [Aegimius.]  After  this  he 
took  up  his  abide  at  Trachia,  whence  he  marched 
against  Eurytus  of  Oechalia.  Ho  took  Oechalia. 
killed  Eurytus  and  his  sons,  and  carried  off  ma 
daughter  Iole  as  a  prisoner.  On  bis  return  home 
he  landed  at  Cenacum,  a  promontory  of  Euboca, 
erected  an  altar  to  Zeus,  and  sent  his  companion, 
Lichas,  to  Trachia,  iu  order  to  fetch  him  a  whit* 
garment,  which  he  intended  to  use  during  the 
sacrifice.  Deianira,  afraid  lest  Iole  should  supplant 
her  in  the  affections  of  her  husband,  steeped  the 
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white  garment  he  had  demanded  in  tbe  blood  of 
N  etuis.  This  blood  had  been  poitoned  by  the 
arrow  with  which  Hercules  had  shot  Nessus; 
and  accordingly  a*  toon  as  the  garment  become 
warm  on  the  body  of  Hercules,  the  poison  pene- 
trated into  all  his  limbs,  and  caused  him  the 
nu>st  excruciating  agony.  He  seised  Lichas  bj 
bis  feet,  and  threw  him  into  the  tea.  He 
wrenched  off  the  garment,  but  it  stock  to  hi*  flesh, 
and  with  it  he  tore  away  whole  pieces  from  hit 
body.  In  this  slate  lie  was  conveyed  to  Tracliis. 
Deianira,on  seeing  what  she  had  unwittingly  done, 
bung  herself.  Hercules  commanded  Hyllus,  his 
eldest  son,  by  Deianira,  to  marry  Iole  as  soon  as 
he  should  arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood.  He  then 
ascended  Mt.  Oeta,  raised  a  pile  of  wood,  on  which 
he  placed  himself,  and  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fixe. 
No  one  ventured  to  obey  him,  until  at  length  Poeas 
the  shepherd,  who  passed  by,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  suffering  hero. 
When  the  pile  was  burning,  a  cloud  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  amid  peals  of  thunder  carried 
him  to  Olympus,  where  he  was  honoured  with 
immortality,  became  reconciled  to  Hera,  and  mar- 
ried her  daughter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  became  tbe 
father  of  Alexiares  and  Anicetus.  Immediately 
after  his  apotheosis,  his  friends  offered  sacrifices  to 
hiio  as  a  hero;  and  he  was  in  course  of  time  wor- 
shipped throughout  all  Greece  both  as  a  god  and 
as  a  hero.  His  worship  however  prevailed  more 
extensively  among  the  Dorians  than  among  any 
other  of  tbe  Greek  races.  The  sacrifice*  offered  to 
him  consulted  principally  of  bulls,  hours,  rams  and 
lambs.— The  works  of  art  in  which  Hercules  was 
represented  were  extremely  numerous,  and  of  the 
greatest  variety,  for  he  was  represented  at  all  the 
various  stages  of  his  life, from  the  cradle  to  his  death. 
But  whether  he  appears  as  a  child,  a  youth,  a  strug- 
gling bero,  or  as  the  immortal  inhabitant  of  Olympus, 
his  character  is  always  one  of  heroic  strength  and 
energy.  Specimens  of  every  kind  are  still  extant. 
The  finest  representation  of  the  hero  that  ha*  come 
down  to  us  is  the  so-called  Faroe**  Hercules,  which 
executed  by  Glycon.    The  hero  is  resting 


leaning  on  his  right  arm,  and  his  head  reclining 
on  his  left  hand:  the  whole  figure  is  a  most 
exquisite  combination  of  peculiar  softness  with  the 
greatest  strength.— IX  Roman  Traditions.  Tbe 
worship  of  Hercules  at  Rome  and  in  Italy  is  con- 
nected by  Roman  writers,  with  the  hero's  expedition 
to  fetch  the  oxen  of  Geryone*.  They  stated  that 
Hercules  on  hi*  return  visited  Ituly,  where  he 
abolished  human  sacrifices  among  the  Sabine*,  es- 
tablished the  worship  of  fire,  and  slew  Cacus,  a 
robber,  who  had  stolen  his  oxen.  [Cacus.]  The 
aborigine*,  and  especially  Evander,  honoured  Her- 
cules with  divine  worship ;  and  Hercules  in  return 
taught  them  the  way  in  which  he  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped, and  entrusted  the  care  of  his  worship  to  2 
dintinguiMhed  families,  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii. 
[PiNsais  Gsnb.]  The  Fabia  gens  traced  its 
origin  to  Hercules  ;  and  Fauna  and  Acca  Lauren tia 
are  called  mistresses  of  Hercules.  In  this  manner 
the  Roman*  connected  their  earliest  legends  with 
Hercules.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the 
Italian  tradition*  the  hero  bore  the  name  of  Reca- 
ranus,  and  this  Recaranus  was  afterwards  identified 
with  the  Greek  Hercules.  He  had  2  temples  at 
Rome.  One  was  a  small  round  temple  of  Hercules 
Victor,  or  Hercules  Triumphalis,  between  the  river 
and  the  Circus  Maximo* ;  in  front  of  which  was 
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the  ara  maxima,  on  which,  after  a  triumph,  the 
tenth  of  the  booty  was  deposited  for  distribution 
among  the  citizens.  The  2nd  temple  stood  near 
the  porta  trigemina,  and  contained  a  bronze  statue 
and  the  altar  on  which  Hercules  himself  was  be- 
lieved to  have  once  offered  a  sacrifice.  Here  the 
city  praetor  offered  every  year  a  young  cow,  which 
was  consumed  by  the  people  within  tbe  sanctuary. 
At  Rome  Hercules  was  connected  with  the  Muses, 
whence  ho  is  called  ftfusapctn,  and  was  represented 
with  a  lyre,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  Greece. 
—IIL  Traditionj  of  other  nations.  The  ancients 
themselves  expressly  mention  several  heroes  of  the 
name  of  Hercules,  who  occur  among  the  principA 
nations  of  the  ancient  world.  L  The  Egyptian 
Hercules,  whose  Egyptian  name  was  Som,  or  Daom, 
or  Chon,  or,  according  to  Pausanias,  Maceris,  was 
a  son  of  Amon  or  Nilus.  He  was  placed  by  the 
Egyptians  in  the  2nd  of  the  series  of  the  evolutions 
of  their  gods.  —  2.  The  Cretan  Hercules,  one  of  tbe 
Idaean  Dactyls,  was  believed  to  have  founded  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  but  to  have  come 
originally  from  Egypt.  He  was  worshipped  with 
funeral  sacrifice*,  and  was  regarded  a*  a  magician, 
like  other  ancient  daemones  of  Crete.  — 3.  The 
Indian  Hercules,  was  called  by  the  unintelligible 
name  Dorsane*  (Aopvdrns).  The  later  Greeks 
believed  that  he  was  their  own  hero,  who  had 
visited  India  ;  and  they  related  that  in  India  he 
became  the  father  of  many  sons  and  daughters  by 
Pandaea,  and  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Indian  kings. 
—4.  The  Phoenician  Hercules,  whom  the  Egyptians 
considered  to  be  more  ancient  than  their  own,  was 
worshipped  in  all  the  Phoenician  colonies,  such  a* 
Carthage  and  Gades,  down  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino, and  it  is  said  that  children  were  sacrificed 
to  him.  —5.  The  Celtic  and  Germanic  Hercules  is 
said  to  have  founded  Alcsia  and  Nemausns,  and 
to  have  become  the  father  of  the  Celtic  race.  We 
become  acquainted  with  him  in  the  accounts  of  the 
expedition  of  the  Greek  Hercules  against  Geryone*. 
We  must  either  suppose  that  the  Greek  Hercule* 
was  identified  with  native  heroes  of  those  northern 
countries,  or  that  the  notions  about  Hercules  bad 
been  introduced  there  from  the  E. 

Hercules.  ('HpoxAw),  a  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great  by  Barsine,  the  widow  of  the  Rhodiau 
Memnon.  Iu  B.  c.  310  he  was  brought  forward  by 
Polysperchon  a*  a  pretender  to  the  Macedonian 
throne  ;  but  he  was  murdered  by  Polysperchon 
himself  in  the  following  year,  when  the  latter 
became  reconciled  to  Cassander. 

Herctlli*  Columnaa.    [Abtla  ;  Cai.pb.] 

Herculis  Monoeci  Portus.  [MoNoBcoaJ 

Herculis  Portus.  [Cusa.] 

Herculis  Promontorlum  (C.  Spartfaento),  the 
most  S.ly  point  of  Italy  in  Bruttiuin. 

Herculis  Silva,  a  forest  in  Germany,  sacred  to 
Hercules,  E.  of  the  Viaurgis. 

Hercynla  Bilva,  Hercynlua  Saltus,  Hercy 
alum  Jugum,  an  extensive  range  of  mountains  in 
Germany,  covered  with  forests,  is  described  by 
Caesar  (B.  O.  vi.  24)  as  9  days' journey  in  breadth, 
and  more  than  60  days'  journey  in  length,  extend  < 
ing  E.  from  the  territories  of  the  Helvetii,  Neroetes, 
and  Rauraci,  parallel  to  the  Danube,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Dacians.  Under  this  general  name 
Caesar  appears  to  have  included  all  the  mountains 
and  forests  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  Germany,  the 
/Hack  Forest,  Odenwald%  Thiiringerwald,  the  /7b rx, 
the  ErzgeUrge,  the  IiiacnQvbirye,  &c  As  ths  Ro- 
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mans  became  better  acquainted  with  Germany,  tbe 
name  was  confined  to  narrower  limits.  Pliny  and 
Tacitus  nae  it  to  indicate  the  range  of  mountains 
between  the  ThUringcrwald  and  the  Carpathian 
mountains  The  name  is  still  preserved  in  the 
modern  Harx  and  Erz. 

Herdonla  (Herdoniensis :  Ordona),  a  town  in 
Apulia,  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  who  removed 
its  inhabitants  to  Thurii  and  Metapontum  ;  it  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  but  remained  a  place  of  no 
importance. 

Herddnlus.  1.  Turnus,  of  Aricia  in  Latium, 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Latins  against  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  was  in  consequence  falsely  accused 
by  Tarquinius,  and  put  to  death.  —2.  Appius, 
a  Sabine  chieftain,  who,  in  B.  c  460,  with  a  band 
of  outlaws  and  slaves,  made  himself  master  of  the 
capitol.  On  the  4th  day  from  his  entry  the  capitol 
was  re-taken,  and  Herdonius  and  nearly  all  his 
followers  were  slain. 

Herenula  Gcna,  originally  Samnite,  and  by  the 
Samnite  invasion  established  in  Campania,  became 
at  a  Inter  period  a  plebeian  house  at  Rome.  The 
Herennii  were  a  family  of  rank  in  Italy,  and  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  Samnite 
and  Punic  wars.  They  were  the  hereditary  patrons 
of  the  Mairii. 

Herennlus  L  Modestinus.  [Modestinus.] 
—  2.  Pontius.  [Pontius.]  —  3.  Seneclo. 
[Shnbho.] 

Herillus  fHpiAAot)-.  of  Carthage,  a  Stoic  phi. 
loHoplier,  was  the  disciple  of  Zcno  of  Cittium.  He 
did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  the  opinions  of 
his  master,  but  held  some  doctrines  directly  opposed 
to  them.  He  held  that  the  chief  good  consisted  in 
knowledge  (iiriaritfirj).  This  notion  is  often  at- 
tacked by  Cicero. 

Hennaeum,  or,  in  Latin,  Mercurii  PromontO- 
rium  ("Epfioia  &cpa).  1.  (Cape  Bon,  Arab.  Has 
Addar\  the  headland  which  forms  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sinus  Carthaginicnsis,  and  the  ex- 
treme N.E.  point  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  (aft. 
the  province  of  Africa)  opposite  to  Lilybaeum,  the 
space  between  the  2  being  the  shortest  distance 
between  Sicily  and  Africa.  »2.  {Rat  el  Ashan),  a 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  50 
stadia  W.  of  Leptis.  —  There  were  other  promon- 
tories of  the  name  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

HermagSras  ('Epuvrfpas).  L  Of  Temnos,  a 
distinguished  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero. He  belonged  to  the  Rbodian  school  of 
oratory,  but  is  known  chiefly  as  a  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric. He  devoted  particular  attention  to  what  is 
called  the  invention^  and  made  a  peculiar  division 
pf  the  parts  of  an  oration,  which  differed  from  that 
adopted  by  other  rhetoricians.  —2.  Surnamed  Ca- 
non, a  Greek  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Theodoras  of  Gadara. 

HermaphrSditui  ('Ep/wwppo'&iTos),  son  of  Her- 
mes and  Aphrodite,  and  consequently  great-grand- 
son of  Atlas,  whence  he  is  called  Atlamtiade*  or 
Adantius.  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  368).  He  had  inherited 
the  beauty  of  both  bis  patents,  and  was  brought 
up  by  the  nymphs  of  Mount  Ida.  In  his  15th 
vear  he  went  to  Caria.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Halicarnassus  he  laid  down  by  the  fountain  of  Sal- 
macis.  The  nymph  of  the  fountain  fell  in  lore 
with  him,  and  tried  in  vain  to  win  his  affections. 
Once  when  be  was  bathing  in  the  fountain,  she 
embraced  him,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  that  she 
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might  be  united  with  him  for  ever.  The  p-di 
granted  the  request,  and  the  bodies  of  the  youth 
and  the  nymph  became  united  together,  but  re- 
tained the  characteristics  of  each  sex.  Hermaphro- 
ditus,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  change,  prayed 
that  in  future  every  one  who  bathed  in  the  well 
might  be  metamorphosed  in  the  same  manner. 

Herm arena*  (  Lpftapxos).  of  Mytilene,  a  rhe- 
torician, became  afterwards  a  disciple  of  Epicurus, 
who  left  to  him  his  garden,  and  appointed  him 
his  successor  in  his  school,  about  B.  c  270.  He 
wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  are  lost. 

Henna*  ('Ep/iar),  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  one  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Hennas  wiio 
is  mentioned  in  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  tbe  Rattans 
(xvi.  14).  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  work  entitled 
The  Shepherd  of  Hermcut  of  which  a  Latin  trans- 
lation is  still  extant  Its  object  is  to  instruct  per- 
sons in  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  Edited 
by  Cotclier  in  his  Patret  ApottoL  Paris,  1672. 

Hermes  ('EpMijj,  'EpM*fa*«  Dor.  'Epuat),  called 
Merc  arias  by  the  Romans.  The  Greek  Hermes  was 
a  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and 
born  in  a  cave  of  Mt.  Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  whence  he 
is  called  Atlantiadrt  or  CyUcnitu.  A  few  hours  after 
his  birth,  he  escaped  from  his  cradle,  went  to  Pieria, 
and  carried  off  some  of  the  oxen  of  Apollo.  In  Uie 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  this  tradition  is  not  mentioned, 
though  Hermes  is  characterised  as  a  cunning  thief. 
That  he  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  traces  of 
his  footsteps,  he  put  on  sandals,  and  drove  the  oxen 
to  Pylos,  where  he  killed  2,  and  concealed  the  res* 
in  a  cave.  The  skins  of  the  slaughtered  animals 
were  nailed  to  a  rock  ;  and  part  of  their  flesh  was 
cooked  and  eaten,  and  the  rest  burnt  Thereupon 
he  returned  to  Cyllene,  where  he  found  a  tortoise 
at  the  entrance  of  his  native  cave.  He  took  the  ani- 
mal's shell,  drew  strings  across  it  and  thus  in- 
vented the  lyre,  on  which  he  immediately  played. 
Apollo,  by  his  prophetic  power,  had  meantime  dis- 
covered the  thief,  and  went  to  Cyllene  to  charge 
Hermes  with  the  crime  before  his  mother  Matsv 
She  showed  to  the  god  the  child  in  its  cradle  ;  bat 
Apollo  carried  the  boy  before  Zeus,  and  demanded 
back  his  oxen.  Zeus  commanded  him  to  comply 
with  the  demand  of  Apollo,  but  Hermes  denied 
that  he  had  stolen  the  cattle.  As,  however,  he 
saw  that  his  assertions  were  not  believed,  he  con- 
ducted Apollo  to  Pylos,  and  restored  to  him  his 
oxen  ;  but  when  Apollo  heard  the  sounds  of  the 
lyre,  he  was  so  charmed  that  he  allowed  Hermes 
to  keep  the  animals.  Hermes  now  invented  the 
syrinx,  and  after  disclosing  his  inventions  to  Apollo, 
the  2  gods  concluded  an  intimate  friendship  with 
each  other.  Apollo  presented  his  young  friend  with 
his  own  golden  shepherd's  staff,  and  taught  him  the 
art  of  prophesying  by  means  of  dice.  Zeus  mule 
him  his  own  herald,  and  likewise  the  herald  of  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world. — The  principal  feature  iu 
the  traditions  about  Hermes  consists  in  his  being  the 
herald  of  the  gods,  and  in  this  capacity  be  appt-nrs 
even  in  the  Homeric  poems.  His  original  charac- 
ter of  an  ancient  Pelasgian,  or  Arcadian  divinity  of 
nature,  gradually  disappeared  in  the  le trends.  As 
the  herald  of  the  gods,  he  is  the  god  of  eloquence, 
for  the  heralds  are  the  public  speakers  in  the  as- 
semblies and  on  other  occasions.  The  gods  espec  - 
ially  employed  him  as  messenger,  when  eloquence 
was  required  to  attain  the  desired  object  Henoa 
the  tongues  of  sacrificial  animals  were  otTervd  to 
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nim.  As  heralds  and  messengers  nre  usually  men 
•f  prudence  and  circumspection,  Hermes  was  also 

the  god  of  prudence  and  skill  in  all  the  relations 
pf  social  intercourse.  These  qualities  were  com- 
bined with  similar  ones,  such  as  cunning,  both  in 
words  and  actions,  and  even  fraud,  perjury,  and  the 
inc!  nation  to  steal  ;  but  acts  of  this  kind  were  com- 
mitted by  Hermes  always  with  a  certain  skill, 
dexterity,  and  even  gracefulness.  —  Being  endowed 
with  this  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  he  was  regarded 
As  the  author  of  a  variety  of  inventions,  and,  besides 
the  lyre  and  syrinx,  he  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
alphabet,  numbers,  astronomy,  music,  the  art  of 
fighting,  gymnastics,  the  cultivation  of  the  olive 
tree,  measures,  weights,  and  many  other  things. 
The  powers  which  he  possessed  himself  he  con- 
ferred upon  those  mortals  and  heroes  who  enjoyed 
his  favour  ;  and  all  who  possessed  them  were 
under  his  especial  protection,  or  are  called  his  sons. 
He  was  employed  by  the  gods,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  Zeus,  on  a  variety  of  occasions  which  are 
recorded  in  ancient  story.  Thus  he  led  Priam  to 
Achilles  to  fetch  the  body  of  Hector  ;  tied  Irion 
to  the  wheel  ;  conducted  Hera,  Aphrodite,  and 
Athena  to  Paris  ;  fastened  Prometheus  to  Mt. 
Caucasus  ;  rescued  Dionysus  after  bis  birth  from 
the  names,  or  received  him  from  the  hands  of 
Zeus  to  carry  him  to  At  ham  as  ;  sold  Hercules  to 
Omphale ;  and  was  ordered  by  Zeus  to  carry  off 
I  o,  who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  cow,  and  guarded 
by  Argus,  whom  he  slew.  [Argus.]  From  this 
murder  he  is  very  commonly  called  'Apytip6vrris. 
—  In  the  Trojan  war  Hermes  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks.  His  ministry  to  Zeus  was  not  confined 
to  the  offices  of  herald  and  messenger,  but  he  was 
also  his  charioteer  and  cupbearer.  As  dreams  are 
sent  by  Zeus,  Hermes  conducts  them  to  man,  and 
hence  he  is  also  described  as  the  god  who  had  it 
in  his  power  to  send  refreshing  sleep,  or  take  it 
away.  Another  important  function  of  Hermes  was 
to  conduct  the  shades  of  the  dead  from  the  upper 
into  the  lower  world,  whence  he  is  called  ^i»x°- 
wouwo't,  ptKpo-KoiAw6s,  ^o>xa>,0^r»  Ac— -The  idea 
of  his  being  the  herald  and  messenger  of  the  gods, 
of  his  travelling  from  place  to  place  and  concluding 
treaties,  necessarily  implied  the  notion  that  he  was 
the  promoter  of  social  intercourse  and  of  commerce 
among  men.  In  this  capacity  he  was  regarded  as 
the  maintainer  of  peace,  and  as  the  god  of  roads, 
who  protected  travellers,  and  punished  those  who 
refused  to  assist  travellers  who  had  mistaken  their 
way.  Hence  the  Athenian  generals,  on  setting  out 
on  an  expedition,  offered  sacrifices  to  Hermes,  sur- 
named  Hegemonius,  or  Agetor ;  and  numerous 
statues  of  the  god  were  erected  on  roads,  at  doors 
and  gates,  from  which  circumstance  he  derived  a 
variety  of  surnames  and  epithets.  As  the  god  of 
commerce  he  was  called  Utinvopos,  ifinoKaios,  to- 
Ai7*«lnjAo!,  KipMuwopos,  ayopa7o$,  Ac  As  com- 
merce is  the  source  of  wealth,  he  was  also  the  god 
of  gain  and  riches,  especially  of  sudden  and  unex- 
pected riches,  such  as  are  acquired  by  commerce. 
As  the  giver  of  wealth  and  good  luck  (»Aoirro5d- 
be  also  presided  over  the  game  of  dice.  — 
Hermes  was  believed  to  be  the  inventor  of  sacri- 
fices. Hence  he  not  only  acta  the  part  of  a  herald  at 
sacrifices,  but  is  also  the  protector  of  sacrificial 
animals,  and  was  believed  in  particular  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  sheep.  For  this  reason  he  was  espe- 
cially worshipped  by  shepherds,  and  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Pan  and  the  Nymphs.  This 
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feature  in  the  character  of  Hermes  is  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Arcadian  religion,  in  which  he  was  the 
fertilising  god  of  the  earth,  who  conferred  his  bless- 
ings on  man.  —  Hermes  was  likewise  the  patron 
of  all  the  gymnastic  games  of  the  Greeks.  This 
idea  seems  to  be  of  late  origin,  for  in  Homer  no 
trace  of  it  is  found.  Athens  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  place  in  which  he  was  worshipped  in  this 
capacity.  At  a  later  time  almost  all  gymnasia 
were  under  his  protection  ;  and  the  Greek  artists 
derived  their  ideal  of  the  god  from  the  gymnasium, 
and  represented  him  as  a  youth  whose  limbs  were 
beautifully  and  harmoniously  developed  by  gym- 
nastic exercises.  —  The  most  ancient  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Hermes  is  Arcadia,  the  land  of  his 
birth,  where  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus,  is  said 
to  have  built  to  him  the  first  temple.  From  thence 
his  worship  was  carried  to  Athens,  and  ultimately 
spread  through  all  Greece.  The  festivals  cele- 
brated in  his  honour  were  called  ffermaea.  (Diel. 
of  Ant.  s.  e.)  His  temples  and  statues  (Diet,  af 
AnL  *.  e.  Htmae)  were  extremely  numerous  in 
Greece.  Among  the  things  sacred  to  him  were 
the  palm  tree,  the  tortoise,  the  number  4,  and  se- 
veral kinds  of  fish  ;  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
him  consisted  of  incense,  honey,  cakes,  pigs,  and 
especially  lambs  and  young  goats.  —  The  principal 
attributes  of  Hermes  are:  1.  A  travelling  hat  with 
a  broad  brim,  which  in  later  times  was  adorned 
with  2  small  wings.  2.  The  staff  (fidSios  or  e«rfj- 
wrpor),  which  he  bore  as  a  herajd,  and  had  re- 
ceived from  Apollo.  In  late  works  of  art  the  white 
ribbons  which  surrounded  the  herald's  staff  were 
changed  into  2  serpents.  3.  The  sandals  (WJiAa). 
They  were  beautiful  and  golden,  and  carried  the 
god  across  hind  and  sea  with  the  rapidity  of  wind  ; 
at  the  ankles  of  the  god  they  were  provided  with 
wings,  whence  be  is  called  mfrowiSiXos,  or  aliptt. 
— The  Roman  Mkbcprius  is  spoken  of  separately 

Hermes  Trismegistaa  ('EpMn*  Tpi 
the  reputed  author  of  a  variety  of  works,  some  of 
which  are  still  extant  The  Greek  god  Hermes 
was  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Thot,  or  Theut, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Plata  The  New  Plato- 
nists  regarded  the  Egyptian  Hermes  as  the  source 
of  all  knowledge  and  thought,  or  the  Xiyos  em- 
bodied, and  hence  called  him  Trismegistus.  A 
vast  number  of  works  on  philosophy  and  religion, 
written  by  the  New  Platonists,  were  ascribed  to 
this  Hermes  ;  from  whom  it  was  pretended  that 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  derived  all  their  know- 
ledge Most  of  these  works  were  probably  written 
in  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  Tbe  most  importan* 
of  them  is  entitled  Foemander  (from  woui-fjf,  a 
shepherd,  pastor),  apparently  in  imitation  of  the 
Potior  of  Hennas.  [Hxrmab.]  This  work  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  It  treats  of  nature,  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  deity,  his  nature  and 
attributes  the  human  soul,  knowledge,  Ac. 

Hermeslaaax  ('EppncrtdVal),  of  Colophon,  a 
distinguished  elegiac  poet,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  His  chief  work  was  an 
elegiac  poem,  in  3  books,  addressed  to  his  mistress, 
Leontium,  whose  name  formed  the  title  of  the 
poem.  His  fragments  are  edited  by  Rigler  and 
Axt,  Colon.  1828,  and  by  Bailey,  Lend.  1839. 

HermX&s  or  Hermlaa  {'Zpp.tiat  or  'Ep^ias).  1. 
Tyrant  of  Atameus  and  Assos  in  Mvsia,  celebrated 
as  the  friend  and  patron  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle 
remained  with  Hermias  3  years,  from  n.  c  347  to 
344,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  Hencias  was 
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seized  by  Mentor,  the  Greek  general  of  the  Persian 
king,  and  sent  aa  a  captive  to  the  Persian  court, 
where  he  was  put  to  death.  Aristotle  married 
Pythias,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Hermias,  and  ce- 
.ebrated  the  praises  of  his  benefactor  in  an  ode 
addressed  to  Virtue,  which  is  still  extant.  —2.  A 
Christian  writer,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  180,  was 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  Atcurvpubs 
w  l£o»  Qt\o<j6<pe>y%  in  which  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers are  held  up  to  ridicule.  Edited  with  Ta- 
tiamis  by  Worth,  Oxon.  1700. 

HermlnTa  Gens,  a  very  ancient  patrician  house 
at  Rome,  which  appears  in  the  first  Etruscan  war 
with  the  republic,  b.  c.  606,  and  vanishes  from 
history  in  448.  T.  Herminius  was  one  of  the  3 
heroes  who  kept  the  Sublician  bridge  along  with 
Horatius  Codes  against  the  whole  force  of  Porsena. 

Hermlnlua  Mons  (Sierra  de  la  Estrclla),  the 
chief  mountain  in  Lusitania,  S.  of  the  Durius,  from 
7000  to  8000  feet  high,  called  in  the  middle  ages 
Ilermcno  or  A  rmina. 

Hermftne  (' Ep/urfnt),  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Menclaus  and  Helena.  She  had  been  promised  in 
marriage  to  Orestes  before  the  Trojan  war ;  but 
Mmclaus  after  his  return  home  married  her  to 
Neoptolemua(Pyrrhua).  Thereupon  Orestes  claimed 
Hermione  for  himself;  but  Neoptolcmus  haughtily 
refused  to  give  her  up.  Orestes,  in  revenge,  incited 
the  Delphians  r gainst  him,  and  Neoptolemua  was 
slain,  li ermione  afterwards  married  Orestes,  whom 
she  had  always  loved, and  bore  him  a  son  Tisamenus. 
The  history  of  Hermione  is  related  with  various 
modifications.  According  to  some  Menelaus  be- 
trothed her  at  Troy  to  Neoptolcmus  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  her  grandfather,  Tyndarens,  promised 
her  to  Orestes,  and  actually  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  him.  Neoptolemus,  on  his  return,  took  possession 
of  her  by  force,  but  was  slain  soon  after  cither  at 
Delphi  or  in  his  own  home  at  Phthia. 

Hermione  ('EpuUvri:  'Zpmortis:  K<utri\  a 
town  of  Argolis,  but  originally  independent  of 
Argos,  was  situated  on  a  promontory  on  the  E. 
coast,  and  on  a  bay  of  the  sea,  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  town  (Hermionicns  Sinus).  Its 
territory  was  called  Hermldnis.  It  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Dryopes  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
its  isolated  position,  it  became  a  flourishing  city  at 
an  early  period.  It  contained  several  temples,  and 
among  them  a  celebrated  one  of  Deraeter  Chthonia. 
At  a  later  time  it  joined  the  Achaean  League. 

Hermldnes.    [Gkr  mania.] 

Hermippua  ("Ep/uwiroi).  L  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  old  comedy,  vehemently  attacked  Pericles 
and  Aspasia.  —  2.  Of  Smyrna,  a  distinguished 
philosopher,  was  a  disciple  of  Callimachus  of  Alex- 
andria,  and  flourished  about  B.  c.  200.  He  wrote 
a  great  biographical  work  ( Bi'oi),  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  later  writers,  —  8.  Of  Berytus,  a 
grammarian,  who  flourished  under  Trajan  and 
Hadrian. 

Hermlslum,  a  town  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus, 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 

Hennocrate*  {'LpfioKpdrTfi),  a  Syracusan  of 
rank,  and  an  able  statesman  and  orator,  was  chosen 
one  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  B.  C  414,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  Athenians.  He  afterwards  served  under 
Gylippus,  when  the  bitter  took  the  command  of 
the  Syracusan  forces ;  and  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Athenian  armament  he  attempted  to  save  the 
lives  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes.  He  then  em- 
pkjved  all  his  influence  to  induce  his  countrymen 


to  support  with  vigour  the  Lacedaemonians  m  the 
war  in  Greece  itself.  He  was  with  two  colleagues 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  small  fleet,  which 
the  Syracusans  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ijace- 
daemonians.  But  during  his  absence  from  home, 
he  was  banished  by  the  Syracusans  (410).  Having 
obtained  support  from  the  Persian  satrap  Phama- 
baxus,  he  returned  to  Sicily,  and  endeavoured  to 
effect  his  restoration  to  his  native  city  by  force  of 
arms,  but  was  slain  in  an  attack  which  be  n»ad« 
upon  Syracuse  in  407. 

HerinSdortii  ('Epp6i»pot).  L  Of  Ephesus,  a 
person  of  distinction,  was  expelled  by  hts  fellow- 
citixens,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Rome,  and  to 
have  explained  to  the  decemvirs  the  Greek  law*, 
and  thus  assisted  them  in  drawing  up  the  laws  of 
the  12  Tables,  a  c  451.  — 2.  A  disciple  of  Plato, 
is  said  to  have  circulated  the  works  of  Plato,  and 
to  hare  sold  them  in  Sicily.  He  wrote  a  work  no 
Plato.  —  3.  Of  Salamis.  the  architect  of  the  temple 
of  Mars  in  the  Flaminian  Circus. 

Herm5genes  ('Zpfioy4mf$).  1.  A  son  of  Hippo- 
nicus,  and  a  brother  of  the  wealthy  Calliaa,  is 
introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his 
44  Cratylua,"  where  he  maintains  that  all  the  words 
of  a  language  were  formed  by  an  agreement  of  men 
among  themselves.  —  2.  A  celebrated  Greek  rheto- 
rician, was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and  lired  in  tbe 
reign  of  M.  Aureliua,  a.  n.  161 — ISO.  At  the  ago 
of  15  his  eloquence  excited  the  admiration  of  M. 
Aurelius.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
public  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  at  the  age  of  1 7  he 
began  his  career  as  a  writer  ;  but  unfortunately 
when  he  was  25,  his  mental  powers  gave  way,  and 
he  never  recovered  their  full  use,  although  he  lived 
to  an  advanced  age.  After  his  death  his  heart  is 
said  to  have  been  found  covered  with  hair.  His 
works  5  in  number,  which  are  still  extant,  form 
together  a  complete  system  of  rhetoric,  and  were 
for  a  long  time  used  in  all  the  rhetorical  school*  a« 
manuals.  They  are  :  1.  Tex*!?  Al™puri)  »«pl  rw* 
(rrdxrtw.  2.  Tit  pi  evpiauis  (De  Irnxntime).  3. 
Tltpl  tSnur  (De  Formis  Orutorut).  4.  Tltpi  nt$6$»u 
oWtfrwror  (De  opto  et  eolerti  genere  dioendi  .\fe- 
thodus).  5.  npoyvfurdfuara,  An  abridgment  of 
the  latter  work  was  made  by  Aphthonius,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  original  fell  into  oblivion. 
The  works  of  Hermogenes  are  printed  in  Wall's 
Rhetor.  Grate  —  3.  An  architect  of  Alabanda,  in 
Caria  who  invented  what  was  called  the  pseudo- 
dipterus,  that  is,  a  form  of  a  temple,  with  apj>aimi'f 
two  rows  of  columns.  His  great  object  as  an  archi- 
tect was  to  increase  the  taste  for  the  Ionic  form  of 
temples,  in  preference  to  Doric  temples. 

HermSgenes,  M.  Tigelllua,  a  notorious  de- 
tractor of  Horace,  who  calls  him  (Sat.  i.  3.  1*29) 
however  optimut  eanior  ct  modulator.  He  was 
opposed  to  Satises  altogether,  was  a  man  without 
talent,  but  yet  had  a  foolish  fancy  for  trying  his 
hand  at  literature.  It  is  conjectured  that,  under 
tho  fictitious  name  of  Pantolabua  (Sat.  L  8.  11,  iL 
1.  21.),  Horace  alludes  to  Hermogenes,  for  the 
prosody  of  the  2  names  is  the  eanie,  so  that  om 
may  be  substituted  for  the  other. 

Hennogenianus,  the  latest  Roman  jurist  from 
whom  there  is  an  extract  in  the  Digest,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  the  compiler  of  the  Codex  Herrooge- 
nianus,  but  so  many  persons  of  the  same  name  lived 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  this  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  certainty. 
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HermSlaus  ('EpudKaos),  a  Macedonian  youth, 
and  a  P*?**  °f  Alexander  the  Great.  During  a 
bunting  party  in  Bactria,  a.  a  327,  he  slew  a  wild 
tviir,  without  waiting  to  allow  Alexander  the  fint 
blow,  whereupon  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  flogged. 
Incensed  at  this  indignity,  Hermolaus  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  the  king's  life ;  bnt  the  plot 
woe  discovered,  and  Hermolaua  and  his  accom- 
plices were  stoned  to  death  by  the  Macedonians. 

Hermonaaaa.  L  A  town  of  the  Sindi  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  founded  by 
the  Mytilenaeans,  called  after  Hermonassa,  the 
wife  of  the  founder,  who  died  daring  its  foundation, 
and  left  to  her  the  sovereignty.  —  2.  A  town  on 
the  coast  of  Pontus,  near  Trapezus. 

Hermonthia  (*Epuwr0<s:  Erment,  Ru.),  the 
chief  city  of  the  Nomos  Hermonthites,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  little  above 
Thebes. 

Henn5p61ia  fEpuewoAtr,  Iffwu  w6\n).  L 
Parva  (>j  nutpd:  Damankour\  a  city  of  Lower 
Egypt,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  of  Alexandria, 
stood  upon  the  canal  which  connected  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile  with  the  Lake  Mareotis.  — 2. 
Magna  (if  n*y&\i\ :  nr.  Eahmounein,  Ru.),  the 
capital  of  the  Nomos  Hermopolites,  in  the  Hepta- 
norais,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  the  land,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Nile,  a  little  below  the  confines  of  Upper  Egypt. 
At  the  boundary  line  itself  was  a  military  station, 
or  custom  bouse,  called  'EppurvoAirtah  $vAo«4,  for 
collecting  a  toll  on  goods  entering  the  Heptanomis. 
Hermopolis  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Anubis  (Cynocephalus) ;  and  it  was  the  sacred 
burial-place  of  the  Ibis. 

Hennotlmus  ('E^ti/ms).  L  A  mathematician 
of  Colophon,  was  one  of  the  immediate  predecessors 
of  Euclid,  and  the  discoverer  of  several  geometrical 
propositions.— 2.  Of  Clasomenae,  an  early  Greek 
philosopher  of  uncertain  date,  belonged  to  the  Ionic 
school.  Some  traditions  represent  him  as  a  myste- 
rious person,  gifted  with  supernatural  power,  by 
which  his  soul,  apart  from  the  body,  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  bringing  tidings  of  distant 
events  in  incredibly  short  spaces  of  time.  At 
length  his  enemies  burned  his  body,  in  the  absence 
at*  the  souL,  which  put  an  end  to  his  wanderings. 

Hermunduri,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  Germany,  belonged  to  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  be- 
tween the  Main  and  the  Danube,  and  were  bounded 
by  the  Sadeti  mountains  in  the  N.,  the  Agri  De- 
cumates  of  the  Romans  in  the  W.  and  S.,  the  Na- 
risci  on  the  the  Cherusci  on  the  N.E.,  and 
the  Catti  on  the  N.W.  They  were  for  a  long 
time  the  allies  of  the  Romans  ;  but  along  with 
the  other  German  tribes  they  assisted  the  Mar. 
comanni  in  the  great  war  against  the  Romans  in 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  After  this  time  they  are 
rarely  mentioned  as  a  separate  people,  but  are  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  Suevi. 

Hennas  (to  Epftot:  'Epptun),  *  demus  in 
Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantia,  on  the 
road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 

Hennu*  ("Epfws  ;  Okiediz-Chai),  a  considerable 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  Ml  Dindymene  (Mo- 
rad-DogA)  in  Phrygia  ;  flows  through  Lydia, 
watering  the  pUin  N.  of  Sard  it,  which  was  hence 
called  "Eppov  ■wt&lop ;  passes  by  Magnesia  and 
Tcmntis  ;  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  be- 
tween Smyrna  and  Phocaea.  It  formed  the  boun- 
dary between  Aeolia  and  Ionia.    Its  chief  tribu- 


taries were  the  flyllua,  Cogamos,  Pactolus,  and 
Phrygnua. 

Hernlci,  a  people  in  Latium,  belonged  to  the 
Sabine  race,  and  are  said  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  the  Manic  (Sabine)  word  hemas  **rock.* 
According  to  this  etymology  their  name  would 
signify  44  mountaineers."  They  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Apennines  between  the  lake  Fucinus 
and  the  river  Trerus,  and  were  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Marsi  and  Aequi,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Volscl  Their  chief  town  was  Anagnu.  They 
were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  long  offered 
a  formidable  resistance  to  the  Romans.  The  Romans 
formed  a  league  with  them  on  equal  terms  in  the 
3rd  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassias,  B.C.  486.  They 
were  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans,  306. 

Herd.  [Lkandkk.] 

Hero  (*Hpwy).  1.  The  Elder,  a  celebrated  ma- 
thematician, was  a  native  of  Alexandria, and  h  ved  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  Philadelphus  and  Ever- 
getes  (b.  c.  285 — 222.)  He  is  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  his  mechanical  inventions,  of  which  one  of 
the  best  known  is  the  common  pneumatic  experi- 
ment, called  Hero's  fountain,  in  which  a  jet  of 
water  is  maintained  by  condensed  air.  We  also 
fipd  in  his  works  a  description  of  a  steam  engine, 
and  of  a  double  forcing  pump  used  for  a  fire-engine. 
The  following  works  of  Hero  are  extant,  though 
not  in  a  perfect  form: —  1.  XupotaMlorpat  «ro- 
raoxevh  koX  ffvnfj.fr  pla,  de  Comtructione  et  Mensura 
Mnnvbulistae.  2.  BcAoirouVd,  on  the  manufacture 
of  darts.  3.  TlvtviiarutdL,  or  SpirilaJia,  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  works.  4.  n«pl  avrotiaTowotrrri- 
de  Autorwitorum  Fabrica  Libri  duo.  All 
these  works  are  published  in  the  Mathemattci 
VeUn*,  Paris,  1693.— 2.  The  Younger,  a  mathe- 
matician, is  supposed  to  have  lived  under  Heraclius 
(a.  d.  610 — 641).  The  principal  extant  works 
assigned  to  him  are : — 1.  De  Madams  Ml  kit.  2. 
Geodaesia,  on  practical  geometry.  3.  De  Obeulume 
rcj*Uenda.    Published  in  the  Mathemattci  Vetere*. 

Herddes  I.  ('Hp«o?|i),  commonly  called  Herod. 
L  Surnamed  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews,  was  the 
second  son  of  Antipater,  and  consequently  of  Idu- 
maean  origin.  [Antipatkr,  No.  3.]  When  his 
father  was  appointed  by  Caesar  procurator  of  Ju- 
daea, in  B.  a  47,  Herod,  though  only  25  years  of 
age,  obtained  the  government  of  Galilee.  In  46  he 
obtained  the  government  of  Coele-Syria.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar  (44),  Herod  first  supported 
Cassias  ;  but  upon  the  arrival  of  Antony  in  Syria, 
in  41,  he  exerted  himself  to  secure  his  favour,  ai  d 
completely  succeeded  in  his  object  In  40  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  from  Antony  and  Octavian 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  constituting  him  king  of 
Judaea.  He  supported  Antony  in  the  civil  war 
against  Octavian  ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium 
(31)  he  was  pardoned  by  Octavian  and  confirmed 
in  his  kingdom.  During  the  remainder  of  his  reign 
he  cultivated  with  assiduity  the  friendship  of  Au- 
gustus and  his  counsellor  Agrippa,  and  enjoyed  the 
highest  favour  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  He 
possessed  a  jealous  temper  and  ungovernable  pas- 
sions. He  put  to  death  his  beautiful  wife  Mari- 
amne,  whom  he  suspected  without  cause  of  adul- 
tery, and  with  whom  he  was  violently  in  love  ; 
and  at  a  later  period  he  also  put  to  death  his  two 
sons  by  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus. 
His  government,  though  cruel  and  tyrannical,  waa 
vigorous  ;  and  he  was  both  feared  and  respected  by 
his  fubjects  and  the  surrounding  nations.  He 
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especially  loved  to  display  his  power  and  magnifi- 
cence by  costly  and  splendid  public  works.  He 
Commenced  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ; 
be  rebuilt  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  bestowed  on  it 
the  name  of  Si- baste  ;  while  he  converted  a  small 
town  on  the  sea  coast  into  a  magnificent  city,  to 
which  he  gare  the  name  of  Caesarea.  He  adorned 
these  new  cities  with  temples,  theatres,  gymnasia, 
mid  other  buildings  in  the  Oreek  style;  and  he  even 
ventured  to  erect  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem  itself,  and 
an  amphitheatre  without  the  walls,  in  which  he 
exhibited  combats  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  reign  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  ;  and  it  must  have  been  on  his  deathbed  that 
he  ordered  that  massacre  of  the  children  at  Bethle- 
hem which  is  recorded  by  the  Evangelist.  (Mattb. 
ii.  16.)  He  died  in  the  37th  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  70th  of  his  age,  B.C.  4.*— 3.  Herodcs 
Antipas,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  Malthace,  a 
Samaritan,  obtained  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and 
Peraea,  on  his  father's  death,  while  the  kingdom 
of  Judaea  devolved  on  his  elder  brother  Archelaus. 
He  married  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  half-brother, 
Herod  Philip,  she  having,  in  defiance  of  the  Jewish 
law,  divorced  her  first  husband.  He  had  been 
previously  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Arabian 
prince  Aretas,  who  quitted  him  in  disgust  at  this 
new  alliance.  Aretas  thereupon  invaded  the  domi- 
nions of  Antipas,  and  defeated  the  army  which 
ww  opposed  to  him.  In  A.  n.  38,  after  the  death 
of  Tiberius,  Antipas  went  to  Rome  to  solicit  from 
Caligula  the  title  of  king,  which  had  just  been  be- 
stowed upon  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  ;  but 
through  the  intrigues  of  Agrippa,  who  was  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  Roman  emperor,  Antipas  was 
deprived  of  his  dominions,  and  sent  into  exile 
at  Lyons  (39);  he  was  subsequently  removed  to 
Spain,  where  he  died.  It  was  Herod  Antipas  who 
imprisoned  and  put  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  who 
had  reproached  him  with  his  unlawful  connexion 
with  Herodias.  It  was  before  him  also  that  Christ 
was  sent  by  Pontius  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  as  be- 
longing to  his  jurisdiction,  on  account  of  his  sup- 
posed Galilean  origin.  —  8.  Herodes  Agrippa. 
[ At/RiPPA.]  —  4.  Brother  of  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
obtained  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  from  Claudius  at 
the  request  of  Agrippa,  41.  After  the  death  of 
Agrippa  (44),  Claudius  bestowed  upon  him  the 
superintendence  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  toge- 
ther with  the  right  of  appointing  the  high  priests. 
He  died  in  48,  when  his  kingdom  was  bestowed 
by  Claudius  upon  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  II. 
—5.  Herodes  Attica*,  the  rhetorician.  [Atti- 
cuk] 

Heri5dlanu*  CHowoWor).  1.  An  historian,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
8  books,  from  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius  to  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Gordianus  III. 
(a.  d.  180—238).  He  himself  informs  us  that  the 
•vents  of  this  period  had  occurred  in  his  own  life- 
time ;  but  beyond  this  we  know  nothing  respecting 
his  life.  He  appears  to  have  had  Thucydides  be- 
fore him  as  a  model,  both  for  style  and  for  the 
general  composition  of  his  work,  like  him,  intro- 
ducing here  and  there  speeches  wholly  or  in  part 
imaginary.  In  spite  of  occasional  inaccuracies  in 
chronology  and  geography,  his  narrative  is  in  the 

*  The  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  th*  same  year 
with  the  actual  birth  of  Christ,  as  is  mentioned  above, 
but  it  Is  well  known  that  thU  l»  U>  be  placed  4  rear* 
bcrfort  the  date  iu     neral  me  at  the  ChrUUao  era- 


main  truthful  and  impartial.  Edited  by  Irmbwh, 
Lips.  1789—1805,  5  vol*.,  and  by  Bekker,  Berlin, 
1826.— 2.  Aellua  Herodlanu*,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  grammarians  of  antiquity,  was  the  son 
of  Apollonius  Dyscolus  [Apolloniu*,  No.  4], and 
was  born  at  Alexandria.  From  that  place  he  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  gained  the  favour  of  th* 
emperor  M.  Aurelius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  Ls 
work  on  prosody.  This  work  seems  to  have  em- 
braced not  merely  prosody,  but  most  of  those  sub- 
jects now  included  in  the  etymological  portion  of 
grammar.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  subsequent  grammarians  was  very  great.  Pri*- 
cian  styles  him  maximus  auctor  ariia  tjrammaticar. 
He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer ;  but  none  of 
his  works  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  though 
several  extracts  from  them  are  preserved  by  later 
grammarians. 

Herodlcua  (Hp6h*os).  1.  Of  Babylon, 
rnarian,  was  one  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
Crates  of  Mallus,  and  an  opponent  of  the  followers 
of  Aristarchus,  against  whom  he  wrote  an  epigram, 
which  is  still  extant  and  included  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  — 2.  A  celebrated  physician  of  Selym- 
bria  in  Thrace,  lived  in  the  5th  century  B.C,  and 
was  one  of  the  tutors  of  Hippocrates- 

Herodoros  {'Hp6ho»pos)„  of  Heracles,  in  Pontns, 
a  contemporary  of  Hecataeus  and  Pherecydes.  about 
B.  c.  510,  wrote  a  work  on  Hercules  and  his  ex- 
ploits. 

HerSdfifos  (*H>'5oTor).  LAG  reek  historian, 
and  the  father  of  history,  was  born  at  Halicar- 
nassus,  a  Doric  colony  in  Caris,  a.  a  484.  He  be- 
longed to  a  noble  family  at  Halicamassus.  He 
was  the  son  of  Lyxes  and  Dryo ;  and  the  epic  poet 
Panyasis  was  one  of  his  relations.  Herodotus  left 
his  native  city  at  an  early  age,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  oppressive  government  of  Lygdamis,  the 
tyrant  of  Halicamassus,  who  pot  to  death  Panymsis. 
He  probably  settled  at  Samoa  for  some  time,  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  the  Ionic  dialect , 
but  he  spent  many  years  in  his  extensive  travels 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently.  At  a  later  time  he  returned  to 
Halicamassus,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  expel- 
ling Lygdamis  from  his  native  city.  In  the  con- 
tentions which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant, 
Herodotus  was  exposed  to  the  hostile  attacks  of 
one  of  the  political  parties,  whereupon  he  ag&ix* 
left  Halicamassus,  and  settled  at  Thurii,  in  Italy, 
where  he  died.  Whether  he  accompanied  the  tin* 
colonist*  to  Thurii  in  443,  or  followed  them  a  few 
years  afterwards,  is  a  disputed  point,  and  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty;  though  it  appear* 
probable  from  a  passage  in  his  work  that  be  was 
at  Athens  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  (431).  It  is  also  disputed  where  Hero- 
dotus wrote  his  history.  Lucian  relates  that  Hero- 
dotus read  his  work  to  the  assembled  Greeks  at 
Olympia,  which  was  received  with  such  universal 
applause,  that  the  9  books  of  the  work  were  in  con- 
sequence honoured  with  the  names  of  the  9  muse*. 
The  same  writer  add*  that  the  young  Thucydides 
was  present  at  this  recitation  and  was  moved  to 
tears.  But  this  celebrated  story,  which  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  Lucian  alone,  must  be  rejected  for 
jnany  reasons.  Nor  is  there  sufficient  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  tradition  that  Herodotus  read  hia 
work  at  the  Panathenaea  at  Athens  in  446  or  44v»» 
and  received  from  the  Athenians  a  reward  of  10 
talents    It  is  far  more  probable  that  he  wrote  bos 
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at  Than  I,  when  he  wu  advanced  in  yean  ;  | 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  engaged  upon  it,  at 
least  in  the  way  of  revision,  when  he  was  77  years 
of  age,  since  he  mentions  the  revolt  of  the  Me  den 
against  Darius  Nothua.and  the  death  of  Aniyrtaeus, 
events  which  belong  to  the  years  409  and  408. 
Though  the  work  of  Herodotus  was  probably  not 
written  till  he  was  advanced  in  years,  yet  he  was 
collecting  materials  for  it  during  a  great  part  of  his 
life.  It  was  apparently  with  this  view  thnt  he 
undertook  his  extensive  travels  through  Greece  and 
foreign  countries ;  and  his  work  contains  on  almost 
every  page  the  results  of  his  personal  observations 
and  inquiries.  There  was  scarcely  a  town  of  any 
importance  in  Oreece  Proper  and  on  the  coasts  ot 
As;a  Minor  with  which  he  was  not  perfectly  fa- 
miliar; and  at  many  places  in  Greece,  such  as  Sa- 
moa, Athens,  Corinth,  and  Thebes,  he  seems  to 
have  staid  some  time.  The  sites  of  the  great 
buttles  between  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  as 
Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  and  Plataeue, 
were  well  known  to  him  ;  and  on  Xerxes'  line 
of  march  from  the  Hellespont  to  Athens,  there 
was  probably  not  a  place  which  he  had  not  seen 
with  his  own  eyes.  He  also  visited  most  of 
the  Greek  islands,  not  only  in  the  Aegean,  but 
even  in  the  W.  of  Greece,  such  as  Zacynthus. 
In  the  N.  of  Europe  he  visited  Thrace  and  the 
Scythian  tribes  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  Asia  he 
travelled  through  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and 
visited  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Ecbatana,  and  Su&a. 
He  spent  some  time  in  Egypt,  and  travelled  as 
far  S.  as  Elephantine.  He  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
all  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations  and  descriptions  still  excites  the  asto- 
nishment of  travellers  in  that  country.  From 
Egypt  he  appears  to  have  made  excursions  to  the 
E.'into  Arabia,  and  to  the  W.  into  Libya,  at 
least  as  far  as  Cyrene,  which  was  well  known 
to  him.  —  The  object  of  his  work  is  to  give  an 
account  of  the  struggles  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians.  He  traces  the  enmity  between  Europe 
and  Asia  to  the  mythical  times.  He  passes 
rapidly  over  the  mythical  ages  to  come  to  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  who  was  known  to  have  committed 
act*  of  hostility  against  the  Greeks.  This  induces 
him  to  give  a  full  history  of  Croesus  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia.  The  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the 
Persians  under  Cyrus  then  leads  him  to  relate  the 
rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  the  subjugation 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Babylon.  The  nations  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  are 
a  rain  discussed  more  or  less  minutely.  The  history 
of  Cambyscs  and  his  expedition  into  Egypt  induce 
him  to  enter  into  the  details  of  Egyptian  history. 
The  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians 
causes  him  to  speak  of  Scythia  and  the  N.  of! 
Europe.  In  the  meantime  the  revolt  of  the  Ionians 
breaks  out,  which  eventually  brings  the  contest 
between  Persia  and  Greece  to  an  end.  An  account 
of  this  insurrection  is  followed  by  the  history  of  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians  ;  and  the  his- 1 
Cory  of  the  Persian  war  now  runs  in  a  regular, 
channel  until  the  taking  of  Sestos  by  the  Greeks. 
B.C.  478,  with  which  event  his  work  concludes. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  sketch  that 
the  history  is  full  of  digressions  and  episodes; 
but  those  dc  not  impair  the  unity  of  the  work,  for 
one  thread,  as  it  were,  runs  through  the  whole, 
and  the  episodes  are  only  like  branches  of  'he! 

The  structure  of  the  work  thus  bears  i 
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a  strong  resemblance  to  a  grand  epic  poem. 
The  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  a  deep  religious 
sentiment.  Herodotus  shows  the  most  profound 
reverence  for  everything  which  he  conceives  as 
divine,  and  rarely  ventures  to  express  an  rpinion 
on  what  he  considers  a  sacred  or  religious  mys- 
tery.—  In  order  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the 
historical  value  of  the  work  of  Herodotus,  we  must 
distinguish  between  those  parts  in  which  he  speaks 
from  his  own  observations  and  those  in  which  he 
merely  repeats  what  he  was  told  by  priests  and 
others.  In  the  latter  case  he  was  undoubted^ 
often  deceived ;  but  whenever  he  speaks  from  his 
own  observations,  he  is  a  real  model  of  truthful- 
ness and  accuracy;  and  the  more  the  countries 
which  be  describes  have  been  explored  by  mod  era 
travellers,  the  more  firmly  has  his  authority  been 
established.  Many  things  which  used  to  be  laughed 
at  as  impossible  or  paradoxical  are  found  now  to  lie 
strictly  in  accordance  with  truth. — The  dialect  in 
which  he  wrote  is  the  Ionic,  intermixed  with  epic 
or  poetical  expressions,  and  sometimes  even  with 
Attic  and  Doric  forms.  The  excellencies  of  his 
style  consist  in  its  antique  and  epic  colouring,  its 
transparent  clearness,  and  the  lively  flow  of  the 
narrative.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  merits  of 
Herodotus,  there  were  certain  writers  in  antiquity 
who  attacked  him,  both  in  regard  to  the  form  and 
the  substance  of  his  work  ;  and  there  is  still  extant 
a  work  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  entitled  44  On  the 
Malignity  of  Herodotus,"  full  of  the  most  futile 
accusations  of  every  kind.  The  best  editions  of 
Herodotus  are  by  Schweighauser,  Argentor.  1806, 
often  reprinted  ;  by  Gaisford,  Oxon.  1824  ;  and  by 
Bahr.  Lips.  1830.  —  %.  A  Greek  physician,  who 
practised  at  Rome  with  great  reputation,  about 
A.  o.  1 00.  He  wrote  some  medical  works,  which 
are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen.— 3.  Also  a 
Greek  physician,  a  native  either  of  Tarsus  or  Phi- 
ladelphia, taught  Sextus  Empiricus. 

Heroopolis  or  Hero  ('Hp*wy  woAij,  'Hp6 :  O.T. 
Ranmses  or  Rameses  ?  :  Ru.  nr.  Abou-Keshid1\ 
the  capital  of  the  Nemos  Heroopolites  or  Arsino'ites 
in  Lower  Egypt,  stood  on  the  border  of  the  Desert 
E.  of  the  Delta,  upon  the  canal  connecting  the  Nile 
with  the  W.  head  of  the  Red  Sen,  which  was 
called  from  it  Sinus  Herobpoliticus  («6\toi  'H- 
pd'x»%  'HpwoiroAiTnf  or  ~tTix6t).  The  country 
about  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Goshen  of  Scripture. 

HerdpbHus  ('Hpd>«Ao»),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians  of  antiquity,  was  bom  at  Chalce- 
don  in  Bithynia,  was  a  pupil  of  Praxagoras,  and 
lived  at  Alexandria,  under  the  first  Ptolemy,  who 
reigned  B.  c  323—285.  Here  he  soon  acquired 
a  great  reputation,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  medical  school  in  that  city.  He  seems  to 
have  given  his  chief  attention  to  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, which  he  studied  not  merely  from  the  dis- 
section of  animals,  but  also  from  that  of  human 
bodies.  He  is  even  said  to  have  carried  his  ardour 
in  his  anatomical  pursuits  so  far  as  to  have  dissected 
criminals  alive.  He  was  the  author  of  several  me- 
dical and  anatomical  works,  of  which  nothing  bat 
the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  remain.  These  hate 
been  collected  and  published  by  Marx,  Dt  Ihro- 
jJiili  VUay  Ac,  Gotting.  1840. 

HeroBtr&tua  ('HptftrroaTor),  an  Ephesian,  set 
fire  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  F.phesua,  on  the 
same  night  that  Alexand?r  the  Great  was  bom, 
b.  c  356.  He  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  cunfetwed 
that  he  had  fired  the  temple  to  immortalise  hiin. 
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•eif.  The  Ephrsians  passed  a  decree  condemning 
nb  DHtno  to  oblivion;  but  it  has  been,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  handed  down  by  history. 

Herat)  ("Efxnj),  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  sifter 
•f  Agraulos,  was  beloved  by  Hermes,  by  whom 
•he  became  the  mother  of  Cephalus.  Respecting 
her  story,  see  Aoaauioa,  At  Athens  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  her,  and  the  maidens  who  carried 
the  Teasels  containing  tbe  libation  (tpd)  were 
called  idpri<p6poi. 

HevtHIa,  the  wife  of  Romulus,  was  the  only 
married  woman  carried  off  by  the  Romans  in  the 
rape  of  the  Sabine  maidens.  As  Romulus  after 
death  became  Quirinus,  so  Hers  ilia  his  wife  be- 
came a  goddess,  Hon  or  Horta.  Some  writers, 
however,  made  Hersilia  the  wife  of  Hostus,  grand- 
father of  Tullus  Hostilius. 

Bertha  (containing  probably  the  same  elements 
as  the  words  earth,  erde),  the  goddess  of  the  earth, 
among  the  ancient  Germans. 

Heruli  or  Eruli,  a  powerful  German  race,  are 
said  to  have  como  originally  from  Scandinavia,  but 
they  appear  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
reign  of  Gallienus  (a.  d.  262),  when  in  conjunction 
with  the  Goths,  they  invaded  the  Roman  empire. 
They  were  conquered  by  the  Ostrogoths,  and  after- 
wards formed  part  of  the  great  army  of  Attila,  with 
which  he  invaded  Gaul  and  Italy.  After  the  death 
•f  Attila  (453)  a  portion  of  the  Heruli  united 
with  other  German  tribes ;  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  Otloacer,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  He- 
rulian,  they  destroyed  the  Western  Empire,  476. 
Meantime  the  remainder  of  the  nation  formed  a 
powerful  kingdom  on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss 
and  the  Danube,  which  was  eventually  destroyed 
by  the  Langohardi  or  Lombards.  Some  of  the 
Heruli  were  allowed  by  Anastasius  to  settle  in 
Pannonia,  and  they  served  with  great  distinction 
in  the  armies  of  Justinian. 

HesISdus  ('Hffioooj),  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  of  whose  personal  history  we  possess  little 
authentic  information.  He  is  frequently  mentioned 
along  with  Homer;  as  Homer  represents  the  Ionic 
school  of  poetry  in  Asia  Minor,  so  Hcsiod  re- 
presents the  Boeotian  school  of  poetry,  which 
spread  over  Phocis  and  Euboea.  The  only  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  2  schools  consist  in 
their  versification  and  dialect  In  other  respects 
they  entirely  differ.  The  Homeric  school  takes 
for  its  subjects  the  re  a  U  ess  activity  of  the  heroic 
age,  while  the  Hesiodic  turns  its  attention  to  the 
quiet  pursuits  of  ordinary  life,  to  the  origin  of  the 
world,  the  gods  and  heroes.  Hesiod  lived  about 
a  century  later  than  Homer,  and  is  placed  about 
B.  c.  735.  We  learn  from  his  own  poem  on 
Worts  and  Days,  that  he  was  born  in  the  village 
of  A  sera  in  Boeotia,  whither  his  lather  had  emi- 
grated from  the  Aeolian  Cyme  in  Asia  Minor. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  involved  in 
a  dispute  with  his  brother  Penes  about  his  small 
patrimony,  which  was  decided  in  favour  of  his 
brother.  He  then  emigrated  to  Orehomenos, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This 
is  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  about  the 
life  of  Hesiod.  Many  of  the  stories  related  about  I 
him  refer  to  his  school  of  poetry,  and  not  to  the 
poet  personally.  In  this  light  we  may  regard  the 
tradition,  that  Hesiod  had  a  poetical  contest  with 
Homer,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
Chalets  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of  king 
Ainphidainaa,  or.  according  to  others,  at  Aulis  or 


Pel os.  The  story  of  this  contest  gave  rise  to  a 
composition  still  extant  under  the  title  ©f  'Ay»» 
'Onltpov  icai  'Hcrioow,  the  work  of  a  grammanaa 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  in  which  the  2  poets  are  represented  as 
engaged  in  the  contest,  and  answering  one  another. 
The  following  works  were  attributed  to  Hesiod  in 
antiquity :  —  1.  "Epya  or  'Epya  «al  Wp*S 
et  Diet,  Work*  and  Day.  It  is  written  in  the  most 
homely  style,  with  scarcely  any  poetical  imagery 
or  ornament,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  mo*t 
ancient  specimen  of  didactic  poetry.  It  contain  t 
ethical,  political,  and  economical  precepts,  the  last 
of  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  work, 
consisting  of  rules  about  choosing  a  wife,  the  edu- 
cation ot  children,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  na- 
vigation. It  would  further  seem  that  3  distinct 
poems  have  been  inserted  in  it ;  via.  1.  The  fable 
of  Prometheus  and  Pandora  (47—105)  ;  2.  On 
the  ages  of  the  world,  which  are  designated  by  tbe 
names  of  metals  (109 — 201)  ;  and,  3.  A  descrip- 
tisn  of  winter  (504 — 558).  2.  eceyorto,  a  TU~ 
ogony,  was  not  considered  by  Hesiod's  countrymen 
to  be  a  genuine  production  of  the  poet  This  work 
gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  tbe 
birth  of  the  gods,  explaining  the  whole  order  of 
nature  in  a  scries  of  genealogies,  for  every  part  of 
physical  as  well  as  moral  nature  there  appears  per- 
sonified in  the  character  of  a  distinct  being.  The 
whole  concludes  with  an  account  of  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  heroes.  3.  'HoToi  or  ^auu  itrriXju, 
also  called  KardXoyot  yvvautw,  Catalog**  of 
Women.  This  work  is  lost.    It  contained  accounts 


of  the  women  who  had  been  beloved  by  the  gods 
the  mothers  of  the  heroes  in 


and  had  thus  become 
the  various  parts  of  Greece,  from  whom  the  ruling 
families  derived  their  origin.  4.  'Aewlr  'Hpa- 
aAsovr,  Shield  of  Herades,  which  is  extant,  pro- 
bably formed  part  of  the  work  last  mentioned.  It 
contains  a  description  of  the  shield  of  Hercules, 
and  is  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric  description  of 
the  shield  of  Achilles.  The  best  edition  of  Hesiod 
is  by  Gottling,  Gotha  and  Erfurt,  1843,  2d  ed. 

Hesldni  ('HoiSrn),  daughter  of  Lnomedon,  king 
of  Troy,  was  chained  by  her  father  to  a  rock,  in 
order  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-monster,  that  he 
might  thus  appease  tbe  anger  of  Apollo  and 
Poseidon.  Hercules  promised  to  save  her,  if 
Laomedon  would  give  him  the  horses  which  he 
had  received  from  Zeus  as  a  compensation  for 
Ganymede*.  Hercules  killed  the  monster,  but 
Lnomedon  refused  to  keep  his  promise.  There- 
upon Hercules  took  Troy,  killed  Laomedon,  and 
gave  Hesione  to  his  friend  and  companion  Te- 
lamon,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Teucer. 
Her  brother  Priam  sent  Antenor  to  chum  her 
back,  and  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Hesperia  {'E<nrtpla\  the  Western  laud  (from 
icrwtpos,  vesper),  the  name  given  by  the  Greek 
poets  to  Italy,  because  it  lay  W.  of  Greece.  In 
imitation  of  them,  the  Roman  poets  gave  the  name 
of  Hesperia  to  Spain,  which  they  sometimes  called 
ultima  Hesperia  (Hor.  Can*.  L  36. 4)  to  distinguish 
it  from  Italy,  which  they  occasionally  called  tits- 
perxa  Magna  (Virg.  A  em,  i.  569). 

Hesperides  ('EtfwtpflUi),  the  celebrated  guar- 
dians of  the  golden  apples  which  Ge  (Earth)  gave  to 
Hera  at  her  marriage  with  Zeus.  Their  parentage  is 
differently  related.  They  are  called  the  daughters 
either  of  Night  or  Erebus,  or  of  Phorcys  and  Ccto, 
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ST  of  Atlas  and  Heaporia  (whence  their  names 
Atlantides  or  Hesperides),  or  of  Hesperus,  or  of 
Zeus  and  Themis.  Some  traditions  mentioned  3 
Hesperides,  via.  Aeple,  Aretkuta,  and  Htrptria ; 
others  4,  Aegle,  Crytteia,  Hestia,  and  Arethusa  ; 
and  others  again  7.  The  poets  describe  them 
as  possessing  the  power  of  sweet  song.  In  the 
earliest  legends,  these  nymphs  are  described  as 
living  on  the  river  Oceanus,  in  the  extreme  W. ; 
bat  the  later  attempts  to  fix  the  geographical 
position  of  their  gardens  led  poets  and  geogra- 
phers to  different  parts  of  Libra,  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cyrene,  Mount  Atlas,  or  the  islands 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Libra,  or  even  to  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth,  beyond  the  wind  Boreas, 
among  the  Hyperboreans.  They  were  assisted  in 
watching  the  golden  apples  by  the  dragon  Ladon. 
It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  obtain 
possession  of  these  apples.  (See  p.  310,  a.) 
Hesperfdum  Insulae.  [Hkspbrium.] 
Hespens.  [Brrsmcb,  No.  4,  p.  120.] 
Hesperlua  CEtfWpior,  'Y.on4pov  mipas  ;  C. 
Verde  or  C.  Ro*o\  a  headland  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  was  one  of  the  furthest  points  to  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  extended  along  that 
coast  Near  it  was  a  bay  called  Sinus  Hesperius  ; 
and  a  days  journey  from  it  a  group  of  islands  called 
Hesperidum  Insulae,  wrongly  identified  by  some 
with  the  Fortunatae  Insulae  ;  they  are  either  the 
Cape  de  Verde  islands,  or,  more  probably,  the  Bit- 
xifjoi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Hesperus  (*EoTrsp©t),  the  evening  star,  is  called 
by  Hesiod  a  son  of  Astraeua  and  Eos.  He  was 
alto  regarded  as  the  same  as  the  morning  star, 
whence  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  call  him  the 
bringer  of  light  (*W^o>oj).  A  later  account 
makes  him  a  son  of  Atlas,  who  was  fond  of 
astronomy,  and  who  disappeared,  after  ascending 
Mount  Atlas  to  observe  the  stars.  He  was  wor- 
shipped with  divine  honours,  and  was  regarded  as 
tbe  fairest  star  in  the  heavens.  The  Romans  desig- 
nated him  by  the  names  Lucifer  and  Hesperus,  to 
characterise  him  as  the  morning  or  evening  star. 

Hestla  (*E<rTfo,  Ion.  'lorin),  called  Vesta  by 
the  Romans,  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  or  rather 
of  tbe  fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  was  one  of 
the  12  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  and,  accord- 
ing to  common  tradition,  was  the  first-born  of 
Rhea,  snd  consequently  the  first  of  the  children 
swallowed  by  Cronus.  She  was  a  maiden  di- 
vinity, and  when  Apollo  and  Poseidon  sued  for 
her  hand,  she  swore  by  the  head  of  Zeus  to  remain 
a  virgin  for  ever.  As  the  hearth  was  looked  upon 
as  the  centre  of  domestic  life,  so  Hestia  was  the 
goddess  of  domestic  life  and  the  giver  of  all  do- 
mestic happiness:  as  such  she  was  believed  to 
dwell  in  the  inner  part  of  every  house,  and  to 
have  invented  tbe  art  of  building  houses.  In  this 
respect  she  often  appears  together  with  Hermes, 
who  was  likewise  a  deus  penetralis.  Being  the 
goddess  of  the  sacred  fire  of  the  altar,  Hestia  bad 
a  share  in  tbe  sacrifices  offered  to  all  tbe  gods. 
Hence,  when  sacrifices  were  offered,  she  was  in- 
voked first,  and  tbe  first  part  of  the  sacrifice  was 
presented  to  her.  Solemn  oaths  were  sworn  by  tbe 
po<ldess  of  the  hearth ;  and  the  hearth  itself  was 
the  sacred  asylum  where  suppliants  implored  the 
protection  of  the  mhabitants  of  the  house.  A  town 
or  city  if  only  an  extended  family,  and  therefore 
had  likewise  its  sacred  hearth.  This  public  hearth 


usually  existed  in  the  prytaneum  of  a  town,  where 
the  goddess  had  her  especial  sanctuary  (dcUapos), 
under  the  name  of  Prytanltia  {Upvrayhis),  with  a 
statue  and  the  sacred  hearth.  There,  as  at  a  pri- 
vate hearth,  Hestia  protected  the  suppliants.  When 
a  colony  was  sent  out,  the  emigrants  took  the  fits 
which  was  to  burn  on  the  hearth  of  their  new 
home  from  that  of  the  mother  town.  If  ever  tbe 
fire  of  her  hearth  became  extinct,  it  was  not  allowed 
to  be  lighted  again  with  ordinary  fire,  but  either 
by  fire  produced  by  friction,  or  by  burning  glasses 
drawing  fire  from  the  sun.  The  mystical  specu- 
lations of  later  times  took  their  origin  from  the 
simple  ideas  of  the  ancients,  and  assumed  a  sacred 
hearth  not  only  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  even 
in  that  of  the  universe,  and  confounded  Hestia  in 
various  ways  with  other  divinities,  such  as  Cybele, 
Gaea,  Demeter,  Persephone,  and  Artemis.  There 
were  but  few  special  temples  of  Hestia  in  Greece, 
since  every  prytaneum  was  in  reality  a  sanctuary 
of  the  goddess,  nnd  since  a  portion  of  the  sacri- 
fices, to  whatever  divinity  they  were  offered,  be- 
longed to  her.  The  worship  of  the  Roman  Vesta 
is  spoken  of  under  Vbsta. 

Hestiaeotii  ('Effriaiarris)  1.  The  N.W.  part  of 
Thessaly  [Thkss/lia.]  —  2.  Or  Histiaea,  a  dis- 
trict in  Euboea.  [Eoboka.] 

Hesychlus  ('Ho^oj).  L  An  Alexandrine 
grammarian,  under  whose  name  a  large  Greek  dic- 
tionary has  come  down  to  us.  Respecting  his  per- 
sonal history  nothing  is  known,  but  he  probably 
lived  about  a.d.  380.  The  work  is  based,  as  the 
writer  himself  tells  us,  upon  the  lexicon  of  Dioge- 
nianus.  Hesychius  was  probably  a  pagan:  the 
Christian  glosses  and  the  references  to  Christian 
writers  in  the  work  are  interpolations  by  a  later  hand. 
The  work  is  one  of  great  importance,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  explaining  tbe  words  of  the  Greek 
language,  but  also  from  its  containing  much  literary 
and  archaeological  information,  derived  from  earlier 
grammarians  and  commentators,  whose  works  are 
lost.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  however  is 
very  defective.  The  best  edition  is  by  Alberti, 
completed  after  Albertis  death  by  Ruhnken,  Lngd. 
Bat.  1746—1766,  2  vols,  fob— 2.  Of  Miletus, 
surnamed  Illustris,  from  some  office  which  he  held, 
lived  about  a.o.  340,  and  wrote:  1.  An  Onomas- 
ticon,  or  account  of  illustrious  men,  published  by 
Orelli,  Lips.  1820.  2.  A  Ckroniam  or  synoptical 
view  of  universal  history,  in  6  parts,  from  the  reign 
of  Bel  us,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, to  the  death  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Anns- 
tasius  I.,  a.  d.  518.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but 
an  account  of  it  is  preserved  by  Photius. 

Hetric&lum,  a  town  of  the  BruttiL 

Hibernla,  also  called  Ierne,  Iverna  or  Juverna 
(*If»rij,  Upvlt  vqeos,  *\ov*pvia),  the  island  of 
Ireland,  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
inhabitants  of  its  S.  coast,  called  Juverni  (Moot pw) 
by  Ptolemy,  bat  its  original  name  was  probably 
Bcrgion  or  Verpion.  It  is  mentioned  by  Caesar, 
and  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  subsequent  writers; 
but  the  Romans  never  made  any  attempt  to  conquer 
the  island,  though  they  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
it  from  the  commercial  intercourse  which  was  carried 
on  between  it  and  Britain.  We  have  no  account  of 
the  island  except  from  Ptolemy,  who  must  have 
derived  his  information  from  the  statements  of  the 
British  merchants,  who  visited  its  coasts.  Ptolemy 
gives  rather  a  long  list  of  its  promontories,  rivers, 
tribes  and  towns. 
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m  HICESIA. 

Hicesla.   [Aeoliab  Inhulab.] 

HicStai  ('iWrai  or  'iWnjr).  1.  A  Sjracusnn, 
contemporary  with  the  younger  Dionysius  and  Ti- 
moleon. He  was  at  first  a  friend  of  Dion,  after 
whose  death  (a.  c.  353)  his  wife  Arete,  and  hia 
sister  Ari stomach e  placed  themselves  under  the 
care  of  Hicetas;  but  he  was  persuaded  notwithstand- 
ing to  consent  to  their  destruction.  A  few  years  later 
he  became  tyrant  of  foontini  Be  carried  on  war 
against  the  younger  Dionysius,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  had  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  city, 
except  the  island  citadel,  when  Timoleon  landed  in 
Sicily,  344.  Hicetas  then  opposed  Timoleon  and 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Timoleon,  339  or 
338.-2.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  during  the  interval 
between  the  reign  of  Agathocles  and  that  of  Pyr- 
rh  is.  He  defeated  Phintiaa,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum, 
and  was  himself  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians. 
After  a  reign  of  9  years  (288 — 279),  he  was 
expelled  from  Syracuse.— 3.  Of  Syracuse,  one  of 
the  earlier  Pythagoreans. 

KiempaaL  1.  Son  of  Micipsa,  king  of  Nu- 
midia, and  grandson  of  Masinissa,  was  murdered 
by  Jugurtha,  soon  after  the  death  of  Micipsa, 
B.C.  118. —  2.  King  of  Numidia,  grandson  or 
great-grandson  of  Masinissa,  and  father  of  Juba, 
appears  to  have  received  the  sovereignty  of  part  of 
Numidia  after  the  Jugurthine  war.  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  hia  kingdom  by  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  the  leader  of  the  Marian  party  in  Africa, 
but  was  restored  by  Pompey  in  81.  Hiempsal 
wrote  some  works  in  the  Punic  language,  which 
are  cited  by  Sal  lust  (Jug.  17). 

Hiera.   L  [Aboliab.].— 2.  [Aeoatbs.] 

H3erap5lia  {'Up&waKis).  1.  A  city  of  Great 
Phrygia,  near  the  Maeander,  celebrated  for  its  hot 
springs  and  its  temple  of  Cybele.  Like  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Colossae  and  Laodicea,  it  was  an 
early  seat  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  mentioned  in 
St.  Pauls  Epistle  to  the  Colomant  (iv.  13).  — 2. 
Formerly  Bamb^ce  (hapSuicri  t  Dambuch,  or  Mem- 
6y),  a  city  in  the  N.E.  of  Syria,  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Astarte. 

HlSrocles  ('ItpoaA^s).  1.  A  Greek  rhetorician 
of  Alabanda  in  Caria,  lived  about  b.c  100,  and 
was  distinguished,  like  hia  brother  Menedes,  by 
the  Asiatic  style  of  oratory.— 2.  Governor  of  Bi- 
thynia,  and  afterwards  of  Alexandria,  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  under  Diocletian.  He 
wrote  a  work  against  the  Christians,  entitled 
liayot  <tnka\-f)8ti*  xpbs  robs  Xpioriewovs^  of  which 
we  may  form  an  idea  from  the  account  of  Lactantius 
and  the  refutation  which  Eusebiua  wrote  against 
it  We  see  from  these  writers  that  Hieroclcs 
attacked  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  put  him  on  an  equality  with  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana.—  3.  A  New  Platonist,  who  lived 
at  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century. 
He  wrote:  1.  A  commentary  on  the  golden  verses 
of  Pythagoras,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  give  an 
intelligible  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Pytha- 
goras. Published  by  Needbaiu,  Cambridge,  1709  ; 
and  by  Warren,  London,  1742.  2.  A  work  on 
Providence,  Fate,  and  the  reconciliation  of  man's 
free  will  with  the  divine  government  of  the  world, 
in  7  books.  The  work  is  lost,  but  some  extracts 
from  it  preserved  in  Photius.  3.  An  ethical  work 
an  justice,  on  reverence  towards  the  gods,  parents, 
relations,  Ac,  which  bore  the  title  Td  piXocoifxiO- 


HIERON. 

Htfa.  This  work  ia  also  lost,  but  there  are  several 
extracts  from  it  in  Stobaeus.  The  extant  work,  en- 
titled 'Aorctd,  a  collection  of  ludicrous  tales,  is  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  Hierocles,  the  New  Platonist. 
The  work  is  of  no  merit.— 4.  A  Greek  grammarian, 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  ZvwcoVss, 
that  is.  The  Travelling  Companion,  intended  as  a 
handbook  for  travellers  through  the  provinces  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  It  was  perhaps  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  It  con- 
tains a  list  of  64  eparchiae  or  provinces  of  the  East- 
era  empire,  and  of  935  different  towns,  with  brief 
descriptions.  Published  by  Wesseling,  in  Veurua 
liomanurum  Itinerants,  Amsterdam,  1 735. 

HISron  ('lea**).  1.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse (ac 
478— 467),  was  son  of  Dinomenes  and  brother  of 
Gelon,  whom  be  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  became  involved  in 
a  war  with  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  brother  Polyzelus,  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled.  But  Hieron  afterwards 
concluded  a  peace  with  Theron,  and  became  recon- 
ciled to  his  brother  Polyzelus.  After  the  death 
of  Theron,  in  472,  he  carried  on  war  against  his 
son  Thrasydaeus,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  great 
battle,  and  expelled  from  Agrigentum.  But  by  far 
the  most  important  event  of  his  reign  was  the  great 
victory  which  be  obtained  over  the  Etruscan  fleet 
near  Cumae  (474),  and  which  appears  to  have 
effectually  broken  the  naval  power  of  that  natron. 
Hieron  died  at  Catana  in  the  12th  year  of  his 
reign,  467.  His  government  was  much  more  de- 
spotic than  that  of  his  brother  Gelon.  He  main- 
tained a  huge  guard  of  mercenary  troops,  and 
employed  numerous  spies  and  informers.  He  was 
however  a  liberal  and  enlightened  patron  of  men  of 
U  tters ;  and  his  court  became  the  resort  of  the 
most  distinguished  poets  and  philosophers  of  the 
day.  Aeschylus,  Pindar,  and  Bacchylides  took 
up  their  abode  with  him,  and  we  find  him  asso- 
ciating in  friendly  intercourse  with  Xenophanes, 
Epichannua,  and  Sim  on  ides.  His  intimacy  with 
the  latter  was  particularly  celebrated,  and  has  been 
made  the  aubject  by  Xenophon  of  an  imaginary 
dialogue,  entitled  the  Hieron.  Hia  love  of  magnifi- 
cence was  especially  displayed  in  the  great  contests 
of  the  Grecian  games,  and  his  victories  at  Olyrapta 
and  Delphi  have  been  immortalised  by  Pindar.— 
2.  King  of  Syracuse  (b.c.  270 — 216),  was  thasoo 
of  Hierocles,  a  noble  Syracusan,  descended  front 
the  great  Gelon,  but  his  mother  was  a  female  ser- 
vant. When  Pyrrhus  left  Sicily  (275),  Hieron, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  that 
monarch,  was  declared  general  by  the  Syracuicui 
army.  He  strengthened  his  power  by  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Lep tines,  at  that  time  the  most 
influential  citizen  at  Syracuse;  and  alter  his  defeat 
of  the  Mamertines,  he  was  saluted  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  title  of  king,  270.  It  was  the 
great  object  of  Hieron  to  expel  the  Mamert.nri 
from  Sicily ;  and  accordingly  when  the  Romans, 
in  264,  interposed  in  favour  of  that  people,  Hieron 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  them,  carried  on  war  aga:n*t 
the  Romans.  But  having  been  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  them  in  the 
following  year  (263),  in  virtue  of  which  be  re- 
tained possession  of  the  whole  S.  E.  of  Sicily,  and 
the  E.  aide  of  the  island  as  far  as  Taurorn-nium, 
From  this  time  till  his  death,  a  period  of  little  leas 
than  half  a  century,  Hieron  continued  the  stedfast 
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HIERONYMUS. 

£ri*ud  and  ally  of  the  Romans,  a  policy  of  which 
nit  subjects  as  well  as  himself  reaped  the  benefits, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  state  of  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity.  Even  the  heavy  losses 
which  the  Romans  sustained  in  the  first  3  years  of 
the  2ud  Punic  war  did  not  shake  his  fidelity  ;  and 
after  their  great  defeats,  he  sent  them  large  supplies 
of  corn  and  auxiliary  troops.  He  died  in  216  at  the 
age  of  92.  His  government  waa  mild  and  equitable : 
though  he  did  not  refuse  the  title  of  king,  he 
avoided  all  external  display  of  the  inaignia  of 
royalty,  and  appeared  in  public  in  the  garb  of  a 
private  citizen.  The  care  he  bestowed  upon  the 
financial  department  of  his  administration  ia  attested 
by  the  laws  regulating  the  tithes  of  corn  and  other 
agricultural  produce,  which,  under  the  name  of  Z>yes 
Himmieaty  were  retained  by  the  Romans  when 
they  reduced  Sicily  to  a  province.  He  adorned  the 
city  of  Syracuse  with  many  public  works.  His 
power  and  magnificence  were  celebrated  by  Theo- 
critus in  his  16th  IdylL  Hieron  had  only  one  son, 
Oelon,  who  died  shortly  before  hia  father.  He  was 
succeeded  by  hia  grandson,  Hieronymus. 

Httrdnyrnui  fupAwfiot).  L  Of  Cardia,  pro- 
lablv  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia, 
and  after  the  death  of  that  monarch  (a  c.  323) 
served  under  his  countryman  Eumencs,  In  the  last 
battle  between  Eumenes  and  Antigonus(316)  Hiero- 
nymus fell  into  the  hands  of  Antigonua,  who 
treated  him  with  kindness,  and  to  whose  service  he 
henceforth  attached  himself.  After  the  death  of 
Antigen  us  (301),  Hieronymus  continued  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  his  son  Demetrius,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  bitter  governor  of  Boeotia,  after  his 
first  conquest  of  Thebes,  292.  He  continued  un- 
shaken in  his  attachment  to  Demetrius  and  to  his 
son,  Antigonns  Gonatus,  after  him.  It  appears 
that  he  survived  Pyrrhus,  and  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  104.  Hieronymus  wrote  a  history  of  the 
events  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  that  of 
Pyrrhus,  if  not  later.  This  work  has  not  come 
down  to  us,  but  it  is  frequently  cited  by  later 
writers  as  one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  the  history 
of  Alexanders  successors.  We  are  told  that  Hiero- 
nymus displayed  partiality  to  Antigonus  and  De- 
metrius, and  in  consequence  treated  Pyrrhus  and 
Lysimachus  with  great  injustice.  —  2.  King  of 
Syracuse,  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Hieron  II., 
B.C  216,  at  15  years  of  age.  He  was  persuaded 
by  the  Carthaginian  party  to  renounce  the  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  which  his  grandfather  had  main- 
tained for  so  many  years.  He  was  assassinated 
after  a  short  reign  of  only  13  months.— 8.  Of 
Rhodes,  commonly  called  a  peripatetic,  though 
Cicero  questions  his  right  to  the  title,  was  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  and  appears  to  have  lived  down  to  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus.  He  held  the  highest 
Rood  to  consist  in  freedom  from  pain  and  trouble, 
and  denied  that  pleasure  was  to  be  sought  for  its 
own  sake.— 4.  Commonly  known  as  Saint  Jerome, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
was  born  at  Stridon,  a  town  upon  the  confines  of 
Dalmaiia  and  Pannonia,  about  A.  D.  340.  His 
father  sent  him  to  Rome  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  great  ardour 
and  success  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  to 
rhetoric,  and  to  the  different  branches  of  philo- 
sophy, enjoying  the  instructions  of  the  most  distin- 
guished preceptors  of  that  era,  among  whom  was 
Aelius  Donatus.  [Donatus.]  After  completing 
hie  studies  he  went  to  Gaul,  where  he  remained 
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some  time,  and  subsequently  travelled  through 
various  countries  in  the  E.  At  Antioch  he  waa 
attacked  by  a  dangerous  malady,  and  on  hia  re- 
covery he  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  world. 
In  374  he  retired  to  the  desert  of  Chalcia,  lying 
between  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates,  where  he 
passed  4  years,  adhering  strictly  to  the  most  rigid 
observances  of  monkish  ascetism,  but  at  the  same 
time  pursuing  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  379  he 
was  ordained  a  presbyter  at  Antioch  by  Paalinus. 
Soon  after  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  lived 
for  3  years,  enjoying  the  instructions  and  friend- 
ship of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  In  382  he  accom- 
panied Paulinos  to  Rome,  where  he  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  the  Pope  Damaaus.  He  remained 
at  Rome  3  years,  and  there  laboured  in  pro- 
claiming the  glory  and  merit  of  a  contemplative 
life  and  monaatic  discipline.  He  had  many  enthu- 
siastic disciples  among  the  Roman  ladies,  but  the 
influence  which  be  exercised  over  them  excited  the 
hatred  of  their  relations,  and  exposed  him  to  at- 
tacks ngainat  hia  character.  Accordingly  be  left 
Rome  in  385,  having  lost  his  patron  Damasus  in 
the  preceding  year ;  and  accompanied  by  the  rich 
widow  Paula,  her  daughter  Eustochium,  and  a 
number  of  devout  maidens,  be  made  a  tour  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  finally  settled  at  Bethlehem,  where 
Paula  erected  4  monasteries,  3  for  nuns  and  1  for 
monks.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  bis 
life.  He  died  a.  d.  420. — Jerome  wrote  a  great 
number  of  works,  most  of  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  are  bis  Com- 
mentaries on  the  various  books  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments :  his  translation  is  in  substance  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Vulgate.  The  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  made  by  Jerome  directly  from  the  He- 
brew ;  but  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
was  formed  by  him  out  of  the  old  translations  care- 
fully corrected  from  the  original  Greek.  Jerome 
likewise  translated  from  the  Greek  the  Chronicle 
of  Euaebius,  which  he  enlarged,  chiefly  in  the  de- 
partment of  Roman  history,  and  brought  down  to 
a.d.  378.  Jerome  was  the  most  learned  of  the 
Latin  fathers.  His  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  his  familiarity 
with  ancient  history  and  philosophy,  and  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  scenery 
of  the  East,  enabled  him  to  throw  much  light  upen 
the  Scriptures.  In  his  controversial  works  he  '.» 
vehement  and  dogmatical.  His  language  is  exceed- 
ingly pure,  bearing  ample  testimony  to  the  diligence 
with  which  he  must  have  studied  the  choicest 
models  The  best  editions  of  the  works  of  Jerome 
are  the  Benedictine,  Par.  5  vole.  foL  1693 — 1706, 
and  that  by  Vallarsi,  Veron.  11  vols.  fol.  1734— 
1742;  reprinted  Venct  11  vols.  4 to.  1766. 

HKrflafilyma,  [Jerusalem.] 

Hilarins.  1.  A  Ch  ristian  writer,  was  born  of 
pagan  parents  at  Poitiers.  He  afterwards  became 
a  Christian,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  his  native 
place,  a.d.  350.  From  this  time  he  devoted  all 
his  energies  to  check  the  progress  of  A  nanism, 
which  was  making  rapid  strides  in  GauL  He  be- 
came so  troublesome  to  the  Arians,  that  they 
induced  the  emperor  Conatantius  in  856  to  banish 
him  to  Phrygia.  He  was  allowed  to  return  to  Gaul 
about  361,  and  died  in  his  diocese  in  868.  Several 
of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.  They  connist 
chiefly  of  polemical  treatises  against  the  Arians 
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and  addresses  to  the  emperor  Constantius.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  Constant,  Paris, 
1698,  forming  one  of  the  Benedictine  series,  and  re- 
printed by  Scipio  Maffei,  Veron.,  1730.— 2.  Bishop 
of  Aries,  succeeded  his  master  Honoratus  in  that 
diocese,  a.d.  429,  and  died  in  449.   He  wrote  the 
life  of  Honoratus  and  a  few  other  works. 
Hillevidn.es.   [Gsrmania,  p.  28*2,  a.] 
Himera  ('I/i«pa)  L  (Fiume  Salto),  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  at  one  time  the 
boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  Syracusans,  receives  near  Enna  the  water 
of  a  salt  spring,  and  hence  has  salt  water  as  far  as 
its  month.  —2.  A  smaller  river  in  the  N.  of  Sicily, 
flows  into  the  sea  between  the  towns  of  Himera 
and  Thermae.  —  3.  ('Ipttpatos ),  a  celebrated  Greek 
city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  W.  of  the  month  of 
the  river  Himera  [No.  2.],  was  founded  by  the 
Chalddians  of  Zande,  n»  c  648,  and  afterwards 
received  Dorian  settlers,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
spoke  a  mixed  dialect,  partly  Ionic  (Chalcidian) 
and  partly  Doric.    About  560  Himera,  being 
threatened  by  its  powerful  neighbours,  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum,  in  whose  power  it  appears  to  have  re- 
mained till  his  death.  At  a  later  time  (500)  we  find 
Himera  governed  by  a  tyrant  Terillus,  who  was 
expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigentum.  Terillus  there- 
upon applied  for  assistance  to  the  Carthaginians, 
who,  anxious  to  extend  their  influence  in  Sicily, 
sent  a  powerful  army  into  Sicily  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hamilcar.    The  Carthaginians  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter  at  H  unera  by  the  united 
forces  of  Theron  and  Gelon  of  Syracuse  on  the  same 
day  as  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  fought  (480). 
Himera  was  now  governed  by  Thrasydaeus,  the 
son  of  Theron,  in  the  name  of  his  father  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  having  attempted  to  revolt,  Theron  put 
to  death  or  drove  into  exile  a  considerable  part  of 
the  population,  and  repeopled  the  city  with  settlers 
from  all  quarters,  but  especially  of  Dorian  origin. 
After  the  death  of  Theron  (472),  Himera  recovered 
its  independence,  and  for  the  next  60  years  was 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  Sicily.    It  as- 
sisted Syracuse  against  the  Athenians  in  415.  In 
409  it  was  taken  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisgo, 
who,  to  revenge  the  great  defeat  which  the  Car- 
thaginians had  suffered  before  this  town,  levelled 
it  to  the  ground  and  destroyed  almost  all  the  inha- 
bitants.   Himera  was  never  rebuilt ;  but  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  Himera,  the  Carthaginians 
founded  a  new  town,  which,  from  a  warm  medicinal 
spring  in  its  neighbourhood,  was  called  Thermae 
(etpnat;  e«p^rnf,  Thermitanus :  Termini.)  Here 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Hi- 
mera were  allowed  to  settle.    The  Romans,  who 
highly  prised  the  warm  springs  of  Thermae,  per- 
mitted the  town  to  retain  its  own  constitution ;  and 
Augustus  made  it  a  colony. — The  poet  Stesichorus 
was  born  at  the  ancient  Himera,  and  the  tyrant 
Agnthocles  at  Thermae. 

Himerius  {'luipiot),  a  celebrated  Greek  sophist, 
was  born  at  Prusa  in  Bithvnia,  and  studied  at 
Athens.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  he  gave  instruction  to 
Julian,  afterwards  emperor,  and  the  celebrated 
Christian  writers,  Basil  and  Gregory  Naziansen. 
In  362  the  emperor  Julian  invited  him  to  his  court 
at  Antioch,  and  made  him  his  secretary.  He  re- 
turned to  Athens  in  368,  and  there  passed  the 
reiTAUider  o/  his  life,    Himerius  was  a  pagan  j  but 
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he  does  not  manifest  in  bit  writings  any  animosity 
against  the  Christians.  There  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Photius  71  orations  by  Himerius;  but  of 
these  only  24  have  come  down  to  us  complete. 
Edited  by  Wemsdorf,  Gbttingen,  1790. 

Himilco  {'l^iXxwy).  L  A  Carthaginian,  who 
conducted  a  voyage  of  discovery  from  Gades  to- 
wards the  N.,  along  the  W.  shores  of  Europe,  at 
the  same  time  that  Han  no  undertook  his  voyage  to 
the  S.  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  [Hanno,  No.  10.  J 
Himilco  represented  that  his  further  progress  wat 
prevented  by  the  stagnant  nature  of  the  sea, 
loaded  with  sea  weed,  and  by  the  absence  of  wind. 
His  voyage  is  said  to  have  lasted  4  months,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  judge  how  far  it  was  extended. 
Perhaps  it  was  intentionally  wrapt  in  obsenrity  by 
the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians.  —  2. 
Son  of  Hanno,  commanded,  together  with  Hannibal, 
son  of  Gisco  [Hannibal,  No.  1.],  a  Carthaginian 
army  in  Sicily,  and  laid  siege  to  Agrigentum,  a  c 
406.  Hannibal  died  before  Agrigentum  of  a  pea- 
tilence,  which  broke  out  in  the  camp ;  and  Himilco, 
now  left  sole  general,  succeeded  in  taking  the  place, 
after  a  siege  of  nearly  8  months.  At  a  later  period 
he  carried  on  war  against  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
In  395  he  defeated  Dionysius,  and  laid  siege  to 
Syracuse  ;  but,  while  pressing  the  siege  of  the  city, 
a  pestilence  carried  off  a  great  number  of  his  men. 
In  this  weakened  condition,  Himilco  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Dionysius,  and  was  obliged  to 
purchase*  hii  safety  by  an  ignominious  capitulation. 
Such  wss  his  grief  and  disappointment  at  this 
termination  to  the  campaign,  that,  on  his  return 
to  Carthage,  be  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  vo- 
luntary abstinence.  — 3.  The  Carthaginian  com- 
mander at  Lilybaeum,  which  he  defended  with 
skill  and  bravery,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Romans,  250. —4.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian 
forces  in  Sicily  during  a  part  of  the  2nd  Punic 
war,  214 — 212,— 6.  Snrnamed  Phamabas,  com- 
mander of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  in  the  3rd 
Punic  war.  He  deserted  to  the  Romans,  by 
whom  he  was  liberally  rewarded. 

Hippaan  (t«  "Iwrora),  a  town  lu  the  N.  of 
Sicily  near  Panormus, 

HipparcWa  ('Irropxfa),  wife  of  Crates  the 
Cynic.  [For  details,  see  Crates,  No.  3.] 

Hipparchui  (*I*wapx0f).  *•  Son  of  Pisittrstn*. 
[PistSTRATiOAB.]  —2.  A  celebrated  Greek  astro- 
nomer, was  a  native  of  Ntcaea  in  Bithvnia,  and 
flourished  &  c  160 — 145.  He  resided  both  at 
Rhodes  and  Alexandria.  He  was  the  true  father 
of  astronomy,  which  he  raised  to  that  rank  among 
the  applications  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  which 
it  has  always  since  preserved.  He  was  the  first 
who  gave  and  demonstrated  the  means  of  solving 
all  triangles,  rectilinear  and  spherical.  He  con- 
structed a  table  of  chords,  of  which  he  made  the 
same  sort  of  use  as  we  make  of  our  sines.  He 
made  more  observations  than  his  predecessors,  and 
understood  tbem  better.  He  invented  the  plani- 
sphere, or  the  mode  of  representing  the  starry 
heavens  upon  a  plane,  and  of  producing  the  solu- 
tions of  problems  of  spherical  astronomy.  He  is 
also  the  father  of  true  geography,  by  his  happy 
idea  of  marking  the  position  of  spots  on  the  earth, 
as  was  tone  with  the  stars,  by  circles  drawn  fxota 
the  pole  perpendicularly  to  the  equator;  that  ia, 
by  latitudes  and  longitudes.  His  method  of  ecl:psr» 
wa*  the  only  one  by  which  differences  of  meridi&na 
could  be  determined.  The  catalogue  which  Hip- 
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parches  constructed  of  the  stars  is  preserved  in  the 
Almagest  of  Ptolemy.  Hipparchua  wrote  nume- 
rous works,  which  are  all  lost  with  the  exception 
of  his  commentary  on  the  phenomena  of  Aratua. 

Hipparlnai  {'Implwos).  L  A  Syracusan, 
lather  of  Dion  and  Aristomache,  supported  the 
eider  Dionysius,  who  married  his  daughter  Aristo- 
mathe.  — 2.  Son  of  Dion,  and  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, threw  himself  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  when  hia  father  attempted, 
by  restraint,  to  cure  him  of  the  dissolute  habits 
which  he  had  acquired  while  under  the  power  of 
Dionytius.  3.  Son  of  the  elder  Dionyaius  by 
Aristomache,  daughter  of  No.  1,  succeeded  Cal- 
'tppoa  in  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse,  B.  c  352.  He 
ww  assassinated,  after  reigning  only  2  years. 

Hipp&ris  (*Isnrapif :  Camarina)^  a  river  in  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Camarina. 

Bjppasns  Clnraaos),  of  Metapontum  or  Croton, 
in  Italy,  one  of  the  elder  Pythagoreans,  held  the 
element  of  fire  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things.  In 
consequence  of  his  making  known  the  sphere, 
c»misttwr  of  12  pentagons,  which  was  regarded 
by  the  Pythagoreans  as  a  secret,  he  is  said  to 
have  perished  in  the  sea  as  an  impious  man. 

Hippla  and  Hipplui  ('Imrfa  and  "Imrtoj,  or 
Irrwot),  in  Latin  Eqvester  and  Equtstris,  surnames 
of  several '  divinities,  as  of  Hera  and  Athena,  of 
Poseidon  and  of  Ares ;  and  at  Rome  also  of  Fort  una 
tod  Venus. 

Hipplaj  C Iwsrsoi).  L  Son  of  Pisistratus.  [Pi- 
sistratidab.]  —2.  The  Sophist,  was  a  native  of 
El  is,  and  the  contemporary  of  Socrates.  His  fel- 
low<itizens  availed  themselves  of  his  abilities  in 
pol  itkral  mat  te  re,  an  d  sent  him  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  Sparta.  Bat  he  was  in  every  respect  like  the 
other  sophists  of  the  time.  He  travelled  through 
Greece  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  wealth  and  ce- 
lebrity, by  teaching  and  public  speaking.  His  cha- 
racter as  a  sophist,  his  vanity,  and  his  boastful  ar- 
rogance, are  well  described  in  the  2  dialogues  of 
Plato,  Hipyias  major  and  Hippias  motor.  Though 
his  knowledge  was  superficial,  yet  it  appears  that  he 
cad  paid  attention  not  only  to  rhetorical,  philosophi- 
cal, and  political  studies,  but  also  to  poetry,  music, 
mathematics,  painting  and  sculpture ;  and  he  must 
even  have  acquired  some  practical  skill  in  the  me- 
chanical arts,  as  he  used  to  boast  of  wearing  on  his 
body  nothing  that  he  had  not  made  with  his  own 
hands,  such  as  his  seal-ring,  his  cloak,  and  shoes. 
He  possessed  great  facility  in  extempore  speaking  ; 
and  once  his  vanity  led  him  to  declare  that  he 
would  travel  to  Olympia,  and  there  deliver  before 
the  assembled  Greeks  an  oration  on  any  subject 
that  might  be  proposed  to  him. 

Hippo  ('Iwa-ass'),  in  Africa.  L  H.  Regius  (*I. 
fracTiAixis :  nr.  Bomak,  Ru.),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Numidia,  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rubricatus  ; 
once  a  royal  residence,  and  afterwards  celebrated 
as  the  bishopric  of  St.  Augustine.— 2.  H.  Diarrhy- 
tu  or  ZaritoJ  Stddp'vTos :  Bixerta),  a  city  on 
the  N.  coast  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  (Zeugi- 
tana),  W.  of  Utica,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus 
H  ipponernis.  —  3.  A  town  of  the  Carpetani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  S.  of  Toletum. 

Hippocentauxi  [Cbotaubi.J 

HippOC&on  ('IinroKoW),  son  of  Oebalus  and 
Bau-a.  After  his  father's  death,  he  expelled  his 
brother  Tyndareus,  in  order  to  secure  the  kingdom 
to  himself ;  but  Hercules  led  Tyndareus  back,  and 
•lew  Hippocoou  and  his  sons.    Ovid  (Met.  viii. 


314)  mentions  the  tons  of  Hippoopon  among  the 
Calydonian  hunters. 

Hippocrates  ('IwwcwpaVnj).  1.  Father  of  Pi- 
sistratus, the  tyrant  of  Athens.  —  2.  An  Athenian, 
son  of  Megacles,  was  brother  of  Clisthenes,  the  legis- 
lator, and  grandfather,  through  his  daughter  Aga- 
riste,  of  the  illustrious  Pericles.— 8.  An  Athenian, 
son  of  Xanthippus  and  brother  of  Pericles.  H* 
had  3  sons  who,  as  well  as  their  father,  are  alluded 
to  by  Aristophanes,  as  men  of  a  mean  capacity,  and 
devoid  of  education. —4.  An  Athenian,  son  of 
Ariphron,  commanded  the  Athenians,  B.  c.  424, 
when  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Boeo- 
tians at  the  battle  of  Delium.— 6.  A  Lacedae- 
monian, served  under  Mindarus  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  in  410,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Mindanis  at 
Cyzicus,  became  commander  of  the  fleet.  —  6.  A 
Sicilian,  succeeded  his  brother  Oleander,  as  tyrant 
of  Gela,  498.  His  reign  was  prosperous  ;  and  he 
extended  his  power  over  several  other  cities  of 
Sicily.  He  died  in  491,  while  besieging  Hybla.— 
7.  A  Sicilian,  brother  of  Epictdbs.  —  8.  The 
most  celebrated  physician  of  antiquity.  He  was 
born  in  the  island  of  Cos  about  B.C.  460.  He  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  and  was 
the  son  of  Heraclides,  who  was  also  a  physician. 
His  mother's  name  was  Phaenarete,  who  was  said 
to  be  descended  from  Hercules.  He  was  instructed 
in  medical  science  by  his  father  and  by  Hemdicus, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  also  a  pupil  of  Gorgias 
of  Leontini.  He  wrote,  taught,  and  practised  his 
profession  at  home  ;  travelled  in  different  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Greece  ;  and  died  at  Larissa  in 
Thesaaly,  about  337,  at  the  age  of  104.  He  had 
2  sons,  Thessalus  and  Dracon,  and  a  son-in-law, 
Polybus,all  of  whom  followed  the  same  profession, 
and  who  arc  supposed  to  have  been  the  authors  of 
some  of  the  works  in  the  Hippocratic  collection. 
These  are  the  only  certain  facts  which  we  know  re- 
specting the  life  of  Hippocrates  ;  but  to  these  later 
writers  have  added  a  large  collection  of  stories, 
many  of  which  are  clearly  fabulous.  Thus  be  is 
said  to  have  stopped  the  plague  at  Athens  by  burn- 
ing fires  throughout  the  city,  by  suspending  chapleta 
of  flowers,  and  by  the  use  of  an  antidote.  It  is 
also  related  that  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of 
Persia,  invited  Hippocrates  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance during  a  time  of  pestilence,  but  that  Hip- 
pocrates refused  his  request,  on  the  ground  of  hia 
being  the  enemy  of  his  country. — The  writings 
which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Hippocrates  were  composed  by  several  differen* 
persons,  and  are  of  very  different  merit  They  are 
more  than  60  in  number,  but  of  these  only  a*  few 
are  certainly  genuine.  They  are: — 1.  Tlfxr/vta- 
emx6r,  PraemAiones  or  Pnxjnosticon.  2.  "A<po- 
pur nol,  Aphorism*.  3.  'Ewi&noW  BiffAfa,  De  Mar- 
bis  Pupularibus  (or  Epidemiontm).  4.  T\*p\  Aiaiu 
nji  *6(«W,  De  Itatione  Victus  in  Mortis  A  cutis, 
or  De  Dioeia  Aeutorum.  3.  Ileal  'Asps*?,  T8d~ 
tow,  Towwy,  De  Atrt,  A  ants,  et  Loeis.  6.  n*p* 
twv  iv  Kf<pa\fj  Tpft^draii',  De  Capitis  Vulneribus. 
Some  of  the  other  works  were  perhaps  written  by 
Hippocrates  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  them  were 
composed  by  his  disciples  and  followers,  many  o* 
whom  bore  the  name  of  Hippocrates.  The  ancient 
physicians  wrote  numerous  commentaries  on  th« 
works  in  the  Hippocratic  collection.  Of  these  the 
most  valuable  ore  the  commentaries  of  Galen. — Hip- 
pocrates divided  the  causes  of  disease  into  2  prin 
cipal  classes  ;  the  one  comprehending  the  influence 
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of  teamna,  climates,  water,  situation,  Ae,,  and  the 
other  the  influence  of  food,  exercise,  Ac.  He  con- 
sidered that  while  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and 
dryness,  succeeded  one  another  throughout  the 
year,  the  human  body  underwent  certain  analogous 
changes,  which  influenced  the  diseases  of  the  period. 
He  supposed  that  the  4  fluids  or  humours  of  the 
body  (blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile) 
were  the  primary  seat  of  disease  ;  that  health  was 
the  result  of  the  due  combination  (or  crasis)  of 
these,  and  that,  when  this  crasis  was  disturbed, 
disease  was  the  consequence  ;  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  disorder  that  was  proceeding  favourably,  these 
humours  underwent  a  certain  change  in  quality  (or 
coctton),  which  was  the  sign  of  returning  health,  as 
preparing  the  way  for  the  expulsion  of  the  morbid 
matter,  or  crisis  ;  and  that  these  crises  had  a  ten- 
dency to  occur  at  certain  stated  periods,  which 
were  hence  called  u  critical  day  a." — Hippocrates 
was  evidently  a  person  who  not  only  had  had 
great  experience,  but  who  also  knew  how  to  turn 
it  to  the  best  account ;  and  the  number  of  moral 
reflections  and  apophthegms  that  we  meet  with 
in  his  writings,  some  of  which  (as,  for  example, 
**  Life  is  short,  and  Art  is  long  *')  have  acquired  a 
sort  of  proverbial  notoriety,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  profound  thinker.  His  works  are  written 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  the  style  is  so  concise  as 
to  be  sometimes  extremely  obscure.  —  The  beat 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  Littre*,  Paris,  1839,  seq., 
with  a  French  translation. 

Hippocrent  ('Imro/t^vrj),  the  **  Fountain  of 
the  Horse,**  called  by  Persius  Font  CoboUinus,  was 
a  fountain  in  Mt  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  horse 
Pegasus  striking  the  ground  with  his  feet 

Bjppodamia  ('InroMjMia).  L  Daughter  of 
Oenomaus,  king  of  Pisa  in  El  is-  For  details  ace 
OtNOkf  aus  and  Pilops.  —  2.  Wife  of  Pirithous, 
at  whose  nuptial*  took  place  the  celebrated  battle 
between  the  Centaurs  and  Lnpithae.  For  details 
see  PiaiTHoufl.— 3.  See  Baissua. 

Hippddamnj  flmUWos),  a  distinguished 
Greek  architect,  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son 
of  Euryphon  or  Eurycottn.  His  fame  rests  on  his 
construction,  not  of  single  buildings,  but  of  whole 
cities.  His  first  great  work  was  the  town  of  Pi- 
raeus, which  he  built  under  the  auspices  of  Pericles. 
When  the  Athenians  founded  their  colony  of 
Thurii  (a.  c.  443),  Hippodamue  went  out  with  the 
colonists,  and  was  the  architect  of  the  new  city. 
Hence  he  is  often  called  a  Thurian.  He  after- 
wards built  Rhodes  (408 — (07). 

Hipp616cb.ua  ('I»"»roAoxo0«  son  of  Bellero- 
phontes  and  Philonoe  or  Antidea,  and  father  of 
G  Uncus,  the  Lycian  prince. 

HippoljKe  ('IvvaArirn).  L  Daughter  of  Area 
and  Otrera,  was  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  sister 
of  Antiope  and  Melanippe.  She  wore  a  girdle 
given  to  her  by  her  father ;  and  when  Hercules 
came  to  fetch  this  girdle,  she  was  slain  by  Hercules. 
[See  p.  309,  b.]  According  to  another  tradition, 
Hippolyte,  with  an  army  of  Amazons,  marched 
into  Attica,  to  take  vengeance  on  Theseus  for  hav- 
ing carried  off  Antiope  ;  but  being  conquered  by 
Theseus,  she  fled  to  Me  para,  where  she  died  of 
grief,  and  was  buried.  In  some  accounts  Hippolyte, 
and  not  Antiope,  is  said  to  have  been  married  to 
Theseus.  — 2.  Or  AstydamU,  wife  of  Acastua, 
Cell  in  love  with  Peleua.    See  Acastus. 

Hippolytux  (  WUKxnoi).   L  Sou  of  Theseus 
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by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  or  her  sister 
Antiope.  Theseus  afterwards  married  Phaedra, 
who  fell  in  love  with  Hippolytus  ;  but  as  her 
oilers  were  rejected  by  her  step-son,  she  accused 
him  to  his  father  of  having  attempted  her  dishonour. 
Theseus  thereupon  cursed  his  son,  and  requested 
his  father  (Aegeus  or  Poseidon)  to  destroy  him. 
Accordingly,  as  Hippolytus  was  riding  in  his 
chariot  along  the  sea-coast,  Poseidon  sent  forth  a 
bull  from  the  water.  The  horses  were  frightened, 
upset  the  chariot,  and  dragged  Hippolytus  along 
the  ground  till  he  was  dead.  Theseus  afterwards 
learned  the  innocence  of  his  son,  and  Phaedra,  ia 
despair,  made  away  with  herself.  Artemis  induced 
Aesculapius  to  restore  Hippolytus  to  life  again  ; 
and,  according  to  Italian  traditions.  Artemis  (l>iaru) 
placed  him,  under  the  name  of  Virbius,  under  the 
protection  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  in  the  grove  of 
Alicia,  in  Ionium,  where  he  was  honoured  with 
divine  worship.  Horace,  following  the  more  an- 
cient tradition,  says  that  Diana  could  not  restore 
Hippolytus  to  life  (Gin*,  iv.  7. 25).  —  2.  An  early 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  considerable  eminence,  but 
whose  real  history  is  very  uncertain.  He  appears 
to  have  lived  early  in  the  3rd  century  ;  and  is  said 
to  have  Buffered  martyrdom  under  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  being  drowned  in  a  ditch  or  pit  full  of  water. 
Others  suppose  that  he  perished  in  the  Decian  per* 
secution.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Irenaeus  and  a  teacher  of  Origen. —  His  works 
which  are  written  in  Greek,  are  edited  by  Fa- 
bricius,  Hamb.  1716 — 1718,  2  vols.  ml. 

Hippomedon  ('Iv-ro/icoW),  son  of  Aristomachus, 
or,  according  to  Sophocles,  of  Talaua,  was  one  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebet,  where  he  was  slain 
during  the  aiege  by  Hyperbius  or  lamarus. 

Hipp6men.es  ('Iwrofxitnis).  L  Sun  of  Mega- 
reus,  and  great-grandson  of  Poieidon,  conquered 
Atalanta  in  the  foot-race.  For  details  see  Ata- 
Lanta,  No.  2.  —  2.  A  descendant  of  Codrus,  the 
4th  and  last  of  the  decennial  archons.  Incensed 
at  the  barbarous  punishment  which  he  inflicted  on 
his  daughter,  the  Attic  nobles  deposed  him. 

Hippos.  ("In-**'),  of  Rhegium,  a  philosopher  of 
uncertain  date,  belonging  to  the  Ionian  school  He 
was  accused  of  Atheism,  and  so  trot  the  surname  of 
the  Melian,  as  agreeing  in  sentiment  with  Diago- 
nw.  He  held  water  and  fire  to  be  the  principles 
of  all  things,  the  latter  springing  from  the  former, 
and  developing  itself  by  generating  the  universe, 

Hippdnax  (imcw^).  Of  Epbesua,  son  of 
Pytheua  and  Protis,  was  after  Archilochus  and 
Simonides,  :'se  3rd  of  the  Iambic  poets  of  Greece. 
He  flourished  B.C.546 — 520.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  liberty,  and  having  been  expelled 
from  his  native  city  by  the  tyrants,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Clazomenae,  for  which  reason  he  ia  some*- 
time*  called  a  Clazomenian.  In  person,  Hipp-max 
was  little,  thin,  and  ugly,  but  very  strong.  The  2 
brothers  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  who  were  sculpt  ors 
of  Chios,  made  statues  of  Hipponax,  in  which  they 
caricatured  his  natural  ugliness  ;  and  he  in  return 
directed  all  the  power  of  his  satirical  poetrv 
against  them,  and  especially  against  Bupalus. 
(Hor.  Epod.  vi.  14.)  Later  writers  add  that  the 
sculptors  hanged  themselves  in  despair.  Hippnoax 
waa  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  severity  of  his 
sat) res.  He  severely  chastised  the  effeminate  lux- 
ury of  his  Ionian  brethren ;  he  did  not  spare  bis 
own  parents  ;  and  he  ventured  even  to  ridicuie 
the  gods.  — In  his  satires  he  introduced  a  spends 
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or  a  trochee  in  the  last  foot,  instead  of  as  iambus. 

This  change  made  the  Terse  irregular  in  its  rhythm, 
and  gave  it  a  sort  of  halting  movement,  whence  it 
was  called  the  Choi  iambus  (xv\tapJ86t,  lame  iam- 
bic), or  Iambus  Season  (atedfav,  limping).  He 
also  wrote  a  parody  on  the  Iliad.  He  may  be  said 
to  occupy  a  middle  place  between  Archilochus  and 
Aristophanes.  He  is  as  bitter,  bnt  not  so  earnest, 
as  the  former,  while  in  lightness  and  jocoscneaa  be 
more  resembles  the  latter.  The  fragments  of  Hip- 
ponax  are  edited  by  Welcker,  Gotting.  1817,  Svo, 
and  by  Bergk,  in  the  f'oetae  Lyrici  Grata. 

Hipponlcua.   [Callias  and  Hipponicus.] 

Hippo  nl  urn,  [VisaJ 

Hipponous.  [Bbllkrophon.] 

Hippo  Udes  Clvwordoiii),  son  of  Hippotes,  that 
is,  Aeolus.  [Asoi.ua,  No.  2.J  Hence  the  Aeoliae 
Insulae  are  called  Htppotadae  trgnum.  (Or.  Met. 
xiv  86.) 

Hippdtet  Clmrirns),  L  Father  of  Aeolus. 
[Asolus,  No.  2.]—  2.  Son  of  Phylas  by  a 
daughter  of  Iolaus,  great-grandson  of  Hercules,  and 
father  of  Aletes.  When  the  Heraclidae  invaded 
Peloponnesus,  Hippotes  killed  the  seer  Cam  us. 
The  army  in  consequence  began  to  suffer  very  se- 
verely, and  Hippotes  by  the  command  of  an  oracle 
waj  banished  for  10  years. 

Hippothooa  ('InoBfar),  an  Attic  hero,  son  of 
Pov  idon  and  Alopb,  the  daughter  of  Cercyon. 
He  had  a  heroum  at  Athens  ;  and  one  of  the  Attic 
pli  viae,  or  tribes,  was  called  after  him  Hippothoontis. 

Hipp5tb.5os  (M*wd6\»f).  L  Son  of  Cercyon, 
and  father  of  Aepytus,  succeeded  Agapenor  as 
king  in  Arcadia.  —2.  Son  of  Lethus,  grandson  of 
Teutamus,  and  brother  of  Pylaeus,  led  a  band  of 
Pehugians  from  Lnrissa  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Trojans.    He  was  slain  by  the  Telamonian  Ajax. 

Hirpini,  a  Samnite  people,  whose  name  is  said 
to  come  from  the  Sabine  word  khrput,  *'  a  wolf," 
dwelt  in  the  S.  of  Samnium  between  Apulia, 
Lacania  and  Campania,    Their  chief  town  was 

AkcVLANUSI. 

A.  Hirtius,  belonged  to  a  plebeian  family,  which 
came  probably  from  Ferentinum  in  the  territory  of 
the  Hernici.  He  was  the  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Caesar  the  dictator.  In  B.  C  68  he  was 
Caesar's  legatus  in  Gaul,  and  during  the  Civil  War 
his  name  constantly  appears  in  Cicero's  correspond 
dence.  He  was  one  of  the  10  praetors  nominated 
by  Caesar  for  46,  and  during  Caesar's  absence  in 
Africa  he  lived  principally  at  his  Tuscnlan  estate, 
which  was  contiguous  to  Cicero's  villa.  Though 
politically  opposed,  they  were  on  friendly  terms,  and 
Cicero  gave  Hirtius  lessons  in  oratory.  In  44  Hirtius 
received  Belgic  Gaul  for  his  province,  but  be  go- 
verned it  by  deputy,  and  attended  Caesar  at  Rome, 
who  nominated  him  and  Vibius  Pan  as,  consuls  for 
43.  After  Caesar's  assassination  (44)  Hirtius  first 
joined  Antony,  but  being  disgusted  by  the  despotic 
arrogance  of  the  latter,  he  retired  to  Puteoli,  where 
he  renewed  his  intercourse  with  Cicero.  Later  in 
the  year  he  resided  at  his  Tuscnlan  villa,  where  he 
was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness,  from  which  he 
never  perfectly  recovered.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
43,  Hirtius  and  Pansa  entered  on  their  consulship, 
according  to  Caesars  arrangement  The  2  consuls 
were  sent  along  with  Octavian,  against  Antony, 
who  was  besieging  Dec.  Brutus  at  Mutina.  Pansa 
vth  defeated  by  Antony,  and  died  of  a  wound  which 
he  had  received  in  the  battle.  Hirtius  retrieved  this 
disaster  by  defeating  Antony,  bat  he  also  fell  on  the 
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27 tb  of  April,  in  leading  an  assault  on  the  besieger's 
camp.  Octavian  sent  the  bodies  of  the  slain  consuls 
to  Rome,  where  they  were  received  with  extraor- 
dinary honours,  and  publicly  buried  in  the  Field  of 
Mars.  To  Octavian  their  removal  from  the  scene 
was  so  timely,  that  be  was  accused  by  many  of 
murdering  them.  Hirtius  divides  with  Oppius  the 
claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  8th  book  of  the 
Gallic  war,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Alexandrian, 
African,  and  Spanish.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
wrote  the  3  first,  but  he  certainly  did  not  write 
the  Spanish  war. 

Hirtuleius,  a  distinguished  general  of  Sertoriu* 
in  Spain.  In  a  c.  78  he  was  routed  and  slain  near 
Italica  in  Baetica  by  Metellus. 

Hispalii,  more  rarely  Hispal  (Seville),  a  town 
of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  founded  by 
the  Phoenicians,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Baetis,  and  was  in  reality  a  seaport,  for, 
although  500  stadia  from  the  sea,  the  river  is  na- 
vigable for  the  largest  vessels  up  to  the  town. 
Under  the  Romans  Hispal  is  was  toe  3rd  town  in 
the  province,  Corduba  and  Gades  being  the  2  first. 
It  was  patronised  by  Caesar,  because  Corduba  had 
espoused  the  side  of  Pompey.  He  made  it  a  Roman 
colony,  nnder  the  name  of  Julia  Romula  or  Romu- 
lensis^  and  a  conventus  juridicus  or  town  of  assize. 
Under  the  Goths  and  Vandals  Hispalis  was  the 
chief  town  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  and  nnder  the  Arabs 
was  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom. 

Hispanla  or  Iberia  ('Imrwls,  'Iftpta:  Hispa- 
nus,  Iberus:  Spain),  a  peninsula  in  the  S.W.  of 
Europe,  is  connected  with  the  land  only  on  the  N.E., 
where  the  Pyrenees  form  its  boundary,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea,  on  the  E.  and 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  on  the  N.  by  the  Cantabrian  sea.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  country  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  It  was  first  mentioned  by 
Hecataeus  (about  B.  c.  500)  under  the  name  of 
Iberia ;  but  this  name  originally  indicated  only  the 
E.  coast :  the  W.  coast  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules was  called  Tartessi$  (Taprifffais)  ;  and  the 
interior  of  the  country  Celttca  (17  K«ATtirr/).  At  a 
later  time  the  Greeks  applied  the  name  of  Iberia, 
which  is  usually  derived  from  the  river  Iberus,  to 
the  whole  country.  The  name  Hitpania,  by  which 
the  Romans  call  the  country,  first  occurs  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion.  It  is  usually  derived 
from  the  Punic  word  Span,  **  a  rabbit,"  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  rabbits  which  the  Carthagi- 
nians found  in  the  Peninsula  ;  but  others  suppose 
the  name  to  be  of  native  origin,  and  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Basque  Ezjxiha,  an  edge  or  border.  The 
poets  also  called  it  Hesjxria,  or,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Italy,  hesperia  UUtma.  Spain  is  a  very  moun- 
tainous country.  The  principal  mountains  are,  in 
the  N.E.  the  Pyrenees  [Ptrbnaxus  M.],  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  country  the  Idubbda,  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  Pyrenees  from  the  land  of 
the  Cantabri  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Onom 
psda  or  Ortobpbda,  which  begins  in  the  centre 
of  the  Idubeda,  runs  S.  W.  throughout  Spain,  and 
terminates  at  Calpe.  The  rivers  of  Spain  are  nu- 
merous. The  6  most  important  are  the  Ibkrus 
(Ebro),  Baktis  (Guadalquxver),  and  ANA8  (G*a~ 
diana),  in  the  E.  and  S.  ;  and  the  Taovs,  Du- 
rius  (Douro),  and  Minius  (A/iaAo),  in  theW. 
Spain  was  considered  by  the  ancients  very  fertile,  but 
more  especially  the  S.  part  of  the  country,  Baetica 
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and  Lusitania,  which  were  also  praised  for  their 
splendid  climate.  The  central  and  N.  porta  of  the 
country  were  less  productive,  and  the  climate  in 
thete  districts  was  Terr  cold  in  winter.  In  the  & 
there  were  numerous  flocks  of  excellent  sheep,  the 
wool  of  which  was  very  celebrated  in  foreign 
countries.  The  Spanish  horses  and  asses  were 
also  much  valued  in  antiquity  ;  and  on  the  coast 
there  was  abundance  of  fish.  The  country  pro- 
duced a  great  quantity  of  corn,  oil,  wine,  flax,  figs, 
and  other  fruits.  But  the  principal  riches  of  the 
country  consisted  in  its  mineral  productions,  of 
which  the  greatest  quantity  was  found  in  Turde- 
lania.  Gold  was  found  in  abundance  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  there  were  many  silver 
mines,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  near 
Carthago  Nova,  Hi  pa,  Sisapon,  and  Castulo.  The 
precious  stones,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  other  metals, 
were  also  found  in  more  or  less  abundance.  —  The 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  the  Iberi, 
who,  as  a  separate  people,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Iberi,  a  collective  name  of  all  the  inha- 
bitant* of  Spain.  The  Iberi  dwelt  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  found  in  the  S.  of  Gaul, 
as  far  as  the  Rhone.  Celts  afterwards  crossed  the 
Pyrenees,  and  became  mingled  with  the  Iberi, 
whence  arose  the  mixed  race  of  the  Celtiberi,  who 
dwelt  chiefly  in  the  high  table  land  in  the  centre 
of  the  country.  [Ckltibkrl]  But  besides  this 
mixed  race  of  the  Celtiberi,  there  were  also  several 
tribes,  both  of  Iberians  and  Celts,  who  were  never 
united  with  one  another.  The  unmixed  Iberians, 
from  whom  the  modern  Basques  are  descended, 
dwelt  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  coasts, 
and  their  most  distinguished  tribes  were  the  A  Bru- 
it as,  Cantabri,  Vaccari,  dec  The  unmixed 
Celts  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  river  Anas,  and  in  the 
N.W.  comer  of  the  country  or  GaUaecia,  Besides 
these  inhabitants,  there  were  Phoenician  and  Car- 
thaginian settlements  on  the  coasts,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  Gadkb  and  Carthago 
Novo ;  there  were  likewise  Greek  colonies,  such 
as  Emporia  a  and  Saguntum  ;  and  lastly  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romans  introduced 
many  Romans  among  the  inhabitants,  whose  cus- 
toms, civilisation,  and  language,  gradually  spread 
over  the  whole  peninsula,  and  effaced  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  ancient  population.  The 
spread  of  the  Latin  language  in  Spain  seems  to 
have  been  facilitated  by  the  schools,  established 
by  Sertorius,  in  which  both  the  language  and  lite- 
rature of  Greece  and  Rome  were  taught  Under 
the  empire  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Latin 
writers  were  natives  of  Spain,  such  as  the  2  Se- 
neca*, Lucan,  Martial,  Quintilian,  Silius  Italicus, 
Pomponius  Mela,  Prudentius,  and  others.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  a  proud,  brave, 
and  warlike  race  ;  easily  excited  and  ready  to  take 
offence  ;  inveterate  robbers  ;  moderate  in  the  use 
of  food  and  wine  ;  fond  of  song  and  of  the  dance  ; 
lovers  of  their  liberty,  and  ready  at  all  times  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than  submit  to  a  foreign 
master.  The  Cantabri  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  in  the  N.  were  the  fiercest  and  most 
uncivilised  of  all  the  tribes  ;  the  Vaccaei  and  the 
Turdetani  were  the  most  civilised ;  and  the  latter 
people  were  not  only  acquainted  with  the  alphabet, 
but  possessed  a  literature  which  contained  records  of 
their  history,  poems,  and  collections  of  laws  com- 
posed in  verse.  —  The  history  of  Spain  begins  with 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Carthaginians, 


&  c.  238  ;  for  up  to  that  time  hardly  any  thing  was 
known  of  Spain  except  the  existence  of  2  powerful 
commercial  states  in  the  W.,  Tartkmi  s  and  Oa- 
dxs.  After  the  1st  Panic  war  Hamilcar,  the  son  of 
Hannibal,  formed  the  plan  of  conquering  Spain,  ia 
order  to  obtain  for  the  Carthaginians  possesions 
which  might  indemnify  them  for  the  leas  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia.  Under  his  command  ( 238 — 229) 
and  that  of  his  son-in-law  and  successor,  Haadru- 
bal  (228 — 221),  the  Carthaginians  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  the  S.E.  of  the  peninsula  as  tar  as 
the  Iberus  ;  and  Hasdrubal  founded  the  important 
city  of  Carthago  Nova.  These  successes  of  the 
Carthaginians  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  2  nations  about 
228,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  bound  them- 
selves not  to  cross  the  Iberus.  The  town  of  Sa- 
guntum, although  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  «  as 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  cap- 
ture of  this  town  by  Hannibal  in  219,  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  In  the 
course  of  this  war  the  Romans  drove  the  Cartha- 
ginians out  of  the  peninsula,  and  became  mast*  rs 
of  their  possessions  tn  the  S.  of  the  country.  But 
many  tribes  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  which 
had  been  only  nominally  subject  to  Carthage, 
still  retained  their  virtual  independence  ;  and 
the  tribes  in  the  N.  and  N.W.  of  the  country 
had  been  hitherto  quite  unknown  both  to  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans.  There  now  arose  a  long 
and  bloody  struggle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
various  tribes  in  Spain,  and  it  was  nearly  2  cen- 
turies before  the  Romans  succeeded  in  subduing 
entirely  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  The  Celti- 
berians  were  conquered  by  the  elder  Cato  (195), 
and  Tib,  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  2  tribunes 
(179).  The  Lusitanians,  who  long  resisted  the 
Romans  under  their  brave  leader  Viriathus,  wire 
obliged  to  submit,  about  the  year  137,  to  D.  Brutus, 
who  penetrated  as  far  as  Gallaecia :  but  it  was 
not  till  Numantia  was  token  by  Scipio  African  us 
the  younger,  in  133,  that  the  Romans  obtained 
the  undisputed  sovereignty  over  the  various  tribes 
in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  of  the  Lusitanians 
to  the  &  of  the  Tagus.  Julius  Caesar,  after  his 
proctorship,  subdued  the  Lusitanians  N.  of  the 
Tagus  (60).  The  Cantabri,  Astures,  and  other 
tribes  in  the  mountains  of  the  N„  were  finally  sub- 
jugated by  Augustus  and  his  generals.  The  whole 
peninsula  was  now  subject  to  the  Romans  ;  and 
Augustus  founded  in  it  several  colonier,  and  caused 
excellent  roads  to  be  made  throughout  the  country. 
The  Romans  had,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
2nd  Punic  war,  divided  Spain  into  2  province*,  se- 
parated from  one  another  by  the  Iberus,  and  called 
H irp<mia  Citerior  and  ffitpamia  Ulterior,  the  former 
being  to  the  E„  and  the  latter  to  the  W.  of  the 
river.  In  consequence  of  there  being  2  provinces,  we 
frequently  find  the  country  called  Hispawiae.  The 
provinces  were  governed  by  2  proconsuls  or  2  pro- 
praetors, the  latter  of  whom  also  frequently  bore 
the  title  of  proconsuls.  Augustus  made  a  new  di- 
vision of  the  country,  and  formed  3  provinces  Tar- 
wteonensis,  l)<ieticay  and  Lusitania.  The  province 
TarraeonemsU,  which  derived  its  name  from  Tar- 
raco,  the  capita]  of  the  province,  was  by  tar  tbe 
largest  of  the*  3,  and  comprehended  the  whole  of 
the  N.,  W.,  and  centre  of  the  peninsula.  The  pro- 
vince BaeHca,  which  derived  iu  name  from  the 
river  Baetis,  was  separated  from  I.u«itanin  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  the  river  Anas,  and  from  Tarraeo- 
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on  the  E.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  river  ww!on  of  Chios.    In  494  he  made  a  descent  upon 
Anas  to  the  promontory  Charidemue  in  the  Medi-.  the  Ionian  coast,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 


trrranean.  The  province  LtHaniay  which 
sponded  very  nearly  in  extent  to  the  modern  Por- 
tugal, waa  separated  from  Tarraconensis  on  the  N. 
by  the  river  Dorms  from  Baetka  on  the  E.  by 
the  Anas,  and  from  Tarraconensis  on  the  E.  by  • 
line  drawn  from  the  Duriue  to  the  Anas,  between 
the  territories  of  the  Vettones  and  Carpctaui.  Att- 


by  Harpapis.  Artaphernea,  the  satrap  of 
Ionia,  caused  bim  to  be  pot  to  death  by  impale- 
ment, and  sent  his  head  to  the  king. 

Histdnlum  (Histoniensis :  Vatto  a"Ammme)f 
a  town  of  the  Frentani  on  the 


gustos  made  Baetica 


quently  a  Roman  colony. 

"      (*Omijp«to4),  a  people  of  Arabia 


a  r<*  nator 


aJ  province,  but  re- 1  Felix,  who  migrated  from  the  interior  to  the  & 


serTed  the  government  of  the  2  others  fur  th* 
•  a.-*ar  ;  so  that  the  former  was  governed  by  a 
proconsul  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  the  Utter  I  where  they  founded  a 
by  imperial  legati.  In  Baetica,  Corbuda  or  His-  than  5  centuries, 
pal  is  was  the  seat  of  government ;  in  Tarraconensis 
Tarracn  ;  and  in  Dusitania  Augusta  Emcrita.  On 
the  reorganisation  of  the  empire  by  Constantine, 
Sfain,  together  with  Gaul  and  Britain,  was  under 
the  general  administration  of  the  Prw/<-cttu  I'rae- 
tono  GalUae,  one  of  whose  3  vicarii  had  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain,  and  usually  resided  at  Hispal  is. 
At  the  same  time  the  country  waa  divided  into  7, 
provinces :  Baetica^  LttrtXanta,  GWAkvto,  Turret- 
eommtU,  CarlAagmimix&,  Ikd^ares^  uid  Mumriiam* 
TiBt</itan<t  in  Africa  (which  was  then  reckoned 
part  of  Spain).  The  capitals  of  these  7  provinces 
were  respectively  Hupali*,  Amgmtta  Emerita,  lim- 
»fu,  Cue*ara*tjH$tti,  Cirikaga  Aura,  /Wmo,  and 
Tmtjis.  In  a.  u.  409  the  Vandals  and  Suevi,  to» 
father  with  other  barbarians,  invaded  Spain,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  In  414  the  Visigoths,  as  allies  of  the 
Roman  empire,  attacked  the  Vandals  and  in  the 
coarse  of  4  years  (  414 — 418)  compelled  a  u. real 
part  of  the  peninsula  to  submit  again  to  the  Ro- 
mans. In  429  the  Vandals  left  Spain,  and  cn**«d 
ever  into  Africa  under  their  king  Oenseric  ;  after 
which  time  the  Suevi  established  a  powerful  king- 
dom in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula.  Soon  afterwards 
the  Visigoths  again  invaded  Spain,  and  after  many 
years'  straggle,  succeeded  in  conquering  the  whole 
peninsula,  which  they  kept  for  themselves,  and 
continued  the  masters  of  the  country  for  2  cen- 
turies, till  they  were  in  their  turn  conquered  by 
the  Arabs,  a.  D.  712. 

Hupellum  (Itispellas,  -atia:  Hispelleneis :  Spd- 
io\  a  town  in  Urabria,  and  a  Roman  colony,  with 
the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Hispellura. 
Histiaea.    [H  nana  Boris.] 
HUtUanS  ('lvruuot\  tyrant  of  Miletus,  was 
left  with  the  other  lonians  to  guard  the  bridjre  of 


part  of  the  W.  coast,  and  established  themselves 

in  the  territory  of  the  Sabaei  (in  EL  Venum), 


("O/tnoot).  L  The  great  epic  poet  ot 
Greece.  His  poems  formed  the  basis  of  Greek 
literature.  Every  Greek  who  had  received  a  liberal 
education  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  them 
from  his  childhood,  and  bad  learnt  them  by  heart 
at  school  :  but  nobody  could  state  any  thing  certain 
about  their  author.  His  date  and  birthplace  were 
equally  matters  of  dispute.  Seven  cities  claimed 
Homer  as  their  countryman  (Smyrna,  Rhodus,  Co- 
lophon, Salarais,  Chios,  Argos,  Athenae)  ;  but  the 
claims  of  Smyrna  and  Chios  are  the  most  plausible, 
and  between  these  2  we  have  to  decide.  It  is 
supposed  by  the  best  modern  writers  that  Homer 
»  as  an  Ionian,  who  settled  at  Smyrna,  at  the  time 
when  the  Achaeans  and  Aeolians  formed  the  chief 
pan  of  the  population.  We  can  thus  explain  how 
Homer  became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Trojan  war,  which  had  been  waged  by 
Achaeans  and  Aeolians,  but  in  which  the  lonians 
bad  not  taken  part  We  know  that  the  lonians 
were  subsequently  driven  out  of  Smyrna  ;  and  it 
is  further  supposed  either  that  Homer  himself 
fled  to  Chios,  or  his  descendants  or  disciples 
settled  there,  and  formed  the  famous  family  of 
Homerids.  According  to  this  account  the  time 
of  Homer  would  be  a  few  generations  after  the 
Ionian  migration.  But  with  the  exception  of 
the  simple  fact  of  his  being  an  Asiatic  Greek,  all 
other  particulars  respecting  his  life  are  purely  fa- 
bulous. The  common  tradition  related  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Maeon  (hence  called  Maconidet 
vaie$\  and  that  in  his  old  age  he  was  blind  and 
poor.  Homer  was  universally  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  the  author  of  the  2  great  poems  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Other  poems  were  also 
attributed  to  Homer,  the  genuineness  of  which  was 
disputed  by  some  ;  but  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 


baits  over  the  Danube,  when  Darius  invaded  were  ascribed  to  him  by  the  concurrent  voice  of 
Scythia  (s\c.  513).  He  opposed  the  proposal  of  antiquity.  Such  continued  to  be  the  prevalent  be- 
M.itiades,  the  Athenian,  to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  .lief  in  modem  times,  till  1795,  when  F.  A  Wolf 


leave  the  Persians  to  their  fate,  and  was  in  eonse 
suence  rewarded  by  Darius  with  the  rule  of  My- 
tilene,  and  with  a  district  in  Thrace,  where  he  built 
a  town  called  Myrcinus,  apparently  with  a  view  of 
sstablishing  an  independent  kingdom.  This  excited 
the  suspicions  of  Darius,  who  invited  Iiistiaeus  to'f 


wrote  his  famous  Prolegomena,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 
not  two  complete  poems,  but  small,  separate,  inde- 
pendent epic  songs,  celebrating  single  exploits  of 
the  heroes,  and  that  these  lays  were  for  the  first 
its  written  down  and  united,  as  the  Iliad  and 


Susa,  where  be  treated  him  kindly,  but  prohibited  :<  >dvsaey,by  Pisistratus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens.  This 
him  from  returning.  Tired  of  the  restraint  in  which  ©pinion  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  animated  controversy 
be  was  kept,  he  induced  his  kinsman  Aristagnras  j respecting  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which 
to  persuade  the  lonians  to  revolt,  hoping  that  a  re- Its  not  yet  settled,  and  which  probably  never  will 
volution  in  Ionia  might  lead  to  his  release.  Hiade-ibe.  The  following,  however,  may  be  regarded  as 
sign  succeeded.  Darius  allowed  Iiistiaeus  to  depart  the  mo*t  probable  conclusion.  An  abundance  of 
(4%)  on  his  engaging  to  reduce  Ionia.  The  revolt! heroic  lays  preserved  the  tales  of  the  Trojan  war. 
however  was  nearly  put  down  when  Histiaeusj  Europe  must  necessarily  have  been  the  country 
reached  the  coast.  Here  Histaeua  threw  off  the 1  where  these  songs  originated,  both  because  the  vie* 
ni.uk,  and  alter  raising  a  small  fleet  carried  on  war  torious  heroes  dwelt  in  Europe,  and  because  so  many 
(gainst  the  Persians  for  2  years,  and  obtained  pc ;  traces  in  the  poems  still  point  to  these  regions 
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HONORIUS. 


These  heroic  lays  were  brought  to  Asia  Minor  by 
the  Greek  colonies,  which  left  the  mother-country 
about  3  ages  after  the  Trojan  war.  These  uncon- 
nected songs  were,  for  the  first  time,  united  by  a 
great  genius,  called  Homer,  and  he  was  the  one 
individual  who  conceived  in  his  mind  the  lofty  idea 
of  that  poetical  unity  which  we  must  acknowledge 
and  admire  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But  as 
writing  was  not  known,  or  at  least  little  practised, 
in  the  age  in  which  Homer  lived,  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  in  such  long  works  many  interpolations 
were  introduced,  and  that  they  gradually  became 
more  and  more  dismembered,  and  thus  returned 
into  their  original  state  of  separate  independent 
songs.  They  were  preserved  by  the  rhapsodists, 
who  were  minstrels,  and  who  sung  lays  at  the  ban- 
quets of  the  great  and  at  public  festivals.  A  class 
of  rhapsodists  at  Chios,  the  Homerids,  who  called 
themselves  the  descendants  of  the  poet,  made  it  their 
especial  business  to  sing  the  lays  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  to  transmit  them  to  their  disciples  by 
oral  teaching,  and  not  by  writing.  These  rhapso- 
dista  preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the 
Homeric  poems  ;  and  this  knowledge  was  never 
entirely  lost,  although  the  public  recitation  of  the 
poems  became  more  and  more  fragmentary,  and  the 
time  at  festivals  and  musical  contests  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  epic  rhapsodiats  exclusively,  was  en- 
croached upon  by  the  rising  lyrical  performances. 
Solon  directed  the  attention  of  his  countrymen 
towards  the  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems  ;  but  the 
unanimous  voice  of  antiquity  ascril>ed  to  Pisistratus 
the  merit  of  having  collected  the  disjointed  poems 
of  Homer,  and  of  having  first  committed  them  to 
writing.  From  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  the  Greeks 
had  a  written  Homer,  a  regular  text,  which  was 
the  source  and  foundation  of  all  subsequent  editions. 

—  We  have  already  stated  that  the  ancients  attri- 
buted many  other  poems  to  Homer  besides  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  ;  but  the  claims  of  none  of  these  to 
this  honour  can  stand  investigation.  The  hymns, 
which  still  bear  the  name  of  Homer,  probably  owe 
their  origin  to  the  rhapsodiats.  They  exhibit  such 
a  diversity  of  language  and  poetical  tone,  that  in 
all  probability  they  contain  fragments  from  every 
century  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  Persian 
war.  The  Bairaehomyomackia^  the  Battle  of  the 
Frog*  and  Mice,  an  extant  poem,  and  the  Afatyite*, 
a  poem  which  is  lost,  and  which  ridiculed  a  man 
who  was  said  to  know  many  things  and  who  knew 
all  badly,  were  both  frequently  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  Homer,  but  were  clearly  of  later  origin. 

—  The  Odyssey  was  evidently  composed  after  the 
Iliad  ;  and  many  writers  maintain  that  they  are 
the  works  of  2  different  authors.  But  it  has  been 
ol >»erved  in  reply  that  there  is  not  a  greater  dif- 
ference in  the  2  poems  than  we  often  find  in  the 
productions  of  the  same  man  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  in  old  age  ;  and  the  chief  cause  of  difference 
in  the  2  poems  is  owing  to  the  difference  of  the 
subject.  —  We  must  add  a  few  words  on  the  lite- 
rary history  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Prom  the 
time  of  Pisistratus  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  we  read  of  2  new  editions 
(BiopBwvttt)  of  the  text,  one  made  by  the  poet  An- 
timachus,  and  the  other  by  Aristotle,  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  used  to  carry  about  with  him  in  a 
splendid  ca-e  {vip&tfc)  on  all  his  expeditious.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrine 
school,  that  the  Greeks  possessed  a  really  critical 
editiou  U  Homer.    Zenodotus  was  the  first  who 


directed  his  attention  to  the  study  and  criticism  of 
Homer.  He  was  followed  by  Aristophanes  and 
Aristarchus  ;  and  the  edition  of  Homer  by  the 
latter  has  been  the  basis  of  the  text  to  the  present 
day.  Aristarchus  was  the  prince  of  grammarians, 
and  did  more  for  the  text  and  interpretation  of 
Homer  than  any  other  critic  in  modern  tunes.  He 
was  opposed  to  Crates  of  Mallus,  the  founder  of 
the  Pergameue  school  of  grammar.  [Aristarchi/b  ; 
Crater.]  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  great 
compiler,  Didymua,  wrote  comprehensive  commen- 
taries on  Homer,  copying  mostly  the  works  of  pre- 
ceding Alexandrine  grammarians,  which  had  swollen 
to  an  enormous  extent  Under  Tiberius,  Apollo, 
uius  Sophista  lived,  whose  lexicon  Homericum  is 
very  valuable  (ed.  Bekker,  1833).  The  most 
lunble  scholia  on  the  Iliad  are  those  which  were 
published  by  Villoison  from  a  MS.  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  1788, 
fol.  These  scholia  were  reprinted  with  additions, 
edited  by  I.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1825,  2  toU.  4 to. 
The  most  valuable  scholia  to  the  Odvsser  are 
those  published  by  Buttmann,  Bert.  1821.  The 
extensive  commentary  of  Eustathius  contain*  much 
valuable  information  from  sources  which  are  now 
lost  [Eurtathius,  No.  3.]  The  best  critical 
editions  of  Homer  are  by  Wolf,  Lips.  1804,  seq.  j 
by  Bo  the,  Lips.  1832,  seq. ;  and  by  Bekker,  Ber- 
lin, 1843.  There  is  a  very  good  edition  of  the 
Iliad  by  Spitxner,  Gotha,  1832,  seq. ;  and  a  t*. 
1  uahle  commentary  on  the  Odyssey  by  Nitxseh, 
Hannov.  1825,  seq.— S.  A  grammarian  and  tragic 
poet  of  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia (about  B.  c.  280),  wiis  tiie  son  of  the  gram- 
marian Andromachus  and  the  poetess  Myro.  He 
was  one  of  the  7  poets  who  formed  the  tragic  Pleiad. 

H8m61§  ('Opo'Aff).  1.  A  lofty  mountain  in 
Thessal  v,  near  Tempe,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Pan.  — 
2.  Or  H6m5Uum  ('Ofi6ktor :  'Ouokitvt :  La- 
mina), a  town  in  Magnesia  in  Tbesaaly,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt  Ossa»  near  the  Peneus. 

H5nor  or  Henna,  the  personification  of  bon<>ui 
at  Rome.  Marccllus  had  vowed  a  temple,  which 
was  to  lielong  to  Honor  and  Virtus  in  common  ; 
but  as  the  pontiffs  refused  to  consecrate  one  temple 
to  2  divinities,  he  built  2  temples,  one  of  Honor 
and  the  other  of  Virtus,  close  together.  C  Marina 
also  built  a  temple  to  Honor,  after  his  victory  over 
the  Cirobri  and  Teuton**.  There  was  al*>  an  alur 
of  Honor  outside  theColline  gate,  which  was  more 

presented  on  coins  as  a  male  figure  in  armour,  and 
standing  on  a  globe,  or  with  the  cornucopia  in  his 
left  and  a  spear  in  his  right  hand. 
Honfirla.  [Grata.] 

Hondrltu,  Flavins,  Roman  empernr  of  the 
West  a.  n.  395—423,  was  the  2nd  son  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great  »nd  was  born  384.  On  the  death  of 
Theodosius,  in  395,  Honorius  succeeded  peaceably 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  West  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  hts  father  in  the  preceding  year ;  while 
his  elder  brother  Arcadius  obtained  possession  of  the 
East  During  the  minority  of  Honorius,  the  govern- 
ment was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  able  and 
energetic  Stilicbo,  whose  daughter  Maria  the  young 
emperor  married.  Stilichofor  a  time  defended  Italy 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Visigoths  under  Alaric 
(402,403),  and  the  ravages  of  other  barbanana 
under  Radagnisus  ;  but  after  Honorius  had  put  to 
death  Stilicho,  on  a  charge  of  treason  (408),  A I  arte 
again  invaded  Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Roma 
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\41t\   Honorms  meantime  lived  an  bglori 
life  at  Ravenna,  when  he  continued  to  reside  till 
his  death,  in  423. 

Hdrae  (*Clpai)%  originally  the  goddesses  of  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  the  season*,  but  in  later 
time*  the  goddesses  of  order  in  general  and  of 
justice.  In  Homer,  who  neither  mentions  their 
parents  nor  tbeir  number,  they  are  the  Olympian 
divinities  of  the  weather  and  the  ministers  of 
7''ns.  In  this  capacity  they  guard  the  doors  of 
Olympus,  and  promote  the  fertility  of  the  earth, 
by  the  various  kinds  of  weather  which  they  give 
So  mortal*.  As  the  weather,  generally  speaking, 
•  regulated  according  to  the  seasons,  they  are  fur- 
ther described  as  the  goddesses  of  the  seasons. 
The  course  of  the  seasons  is  symbolically  described 
as  the  dance  of  the  Horae.  At  Athens  2  Horae, 
1'htdlo  (the  Mora  of  spring)  and  Carpo  (the  Horn 
of  autumn),  were  worshipped  from  very  early 
tiroes.  The  Hora  of  spring  accompanied  Perse- 
phone every  year  on  her  ascent  from  the  lower 
world  ;  and  the  expression  of  **  The  chamber  of 
the  Horae  opens**  is  equivalent  to  "  The  spring  is 
coming."  The  attributes  of  spring  —  flowers,  fra- 
grance, and  graceful  freshness  —  an  accordingly 
transferred  to  the  Horae.  Thus  they  adorned 
Aphrodite  as  she  rose  from  the  sea,  and  made  a 
garland  of  flowers  for  Pandora.  Hence  they  bear 
a  resemblance  to  and  are  mentioned  along  with 
the  Charites,  and  both  an  frequently  confounded 
or  identified.  As  they  were  conceived  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  every  thing  that  grows, 
they  appear  also  as  the  protectresses  of  youth  and 
newly -born  gods.  Even  in  early  times  ethical 
notions  were  attached  to  the  Home ;  and  the  in- 
fluence which  these  goddesses  originally  exercised 
on  nature  was  subsequently  transferred  to  human 
life  in  particular.  Hesiod  describes  them  as  giving 
to  a  state  good  laws,  justice,  and  peace  ;  he  calls 
them  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  gives 
them  the  significant  names  of  Eunomia,  Z>tce,  and 
Jrrm.  The  number  of  the  Horae  is  different  in 
the  different  writers,  though  the  most  ancient  num- 
ber seems  to  have  been  2,  as  at  Athens  ;  but  after- 
wards their  common  number  was  3,  like  that  of 
the  Moerae  and  Charites.  In  works  of  art  the 
Horae  were  represented  as  blooming  maidens, 
carrying  the  different  products  of  the  seasons. 

Horapollo  ('AfMnrrfAAwr),  the  name  prefixed  to 
sui  extant  work  on  hieroglyphics,  which  purports  to 
be  a  Greek  translation,  made  by  one  Philippus 
from  the  Egyptian.  The  writer  was  a  native  of 
Egypt,  and  probably  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the*  5th  century.  The  best  edition  is  by  Leemans, 
Amsterdam,  1835. 

Horitia  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
gentes  at  Rome.  3  brothers  of  this  race  fought 
with  the  Curiatii,  3  brothers  from  Alba,  to  deter- 
mine whether  Rome  or  Alba  was  to  exercise  the 
supremacy.  The  battle  was  long  undecided.  2 
of  the  Horatii  fell ;  bat  the  3  Curiatii,  though 
alive,  were  severely  wounded.  Seeing  this,  the 
surviving  Horatius.  who  was  still  unhurt,  pretended 
to  fly,  and  vanquished  his  wounded  opponents,  by 
encountering  them  severally.  He  returned  in  tri- 
umph, bearing  his  threefold  spoils.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  Capene  gate  bis  sister  Horatia  met 
him,  and  recognised  ou  his  shoulders  the  mantle 
of  one  of  the  Curiatii,  her  betrothed  lover.  Her 
importunate  grief  drew  on  her  the  wrath  of  Hora- 
tius. who  subbed  her,  exclaiming  »  so 
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who  bewails  a  foe."  For  this 
murder  he  was  adjudged  by  the  duumviri  to  be 
scourged  with  covered  head,  and  banged  on  the 
accursed  tree.  Horatius  appealed  to  his  peers,  the 
hurghers  or  populus;  and  his  father  pronounced 
him  guiltless,  or  he  would  have  punished  him  by 
the  paternal  power.  The  populus  acquitted  Ho- 
ratius, but  prescribed  a  form  of  punishment.  With 
veiled  head,  led  by  his  father,  Horatius  passed 
under  a  yoke  or  gibbet  —  tytUum  wrvriw*,  **  sis- 
ter's gibbet." 

Horatius  Cocles.    [  Coci.  ks.  ] 
Q.  Horatius  Flaccua,  the  poet,  was  born  De- 
cember 8th,  B.C.  65,  at  Venusia  in  Apulia.  His 
father  was  a  libertinus  or  freed  man.     He  had 
received  his  manumission  before  the  birth  of  the 
poet,  who  was  of  ingenuous  birth,  but  who  did  not 
altogether  escape  the  taunt,  which  adhered  to 
persons  even  of  remote  servile  origin.   His  fathers 
occupation  was  that  of  collector  (coactor\  either 
of  the  indirect  taxes  farmed  by  the  publicans* 
or  at  sales  by  auction.     With  the  profits  of 
his  office  he  had  purchased  a  small  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  whvre  the  poet  was 
born.    The  father,  either  in  his  parental  fond- 
ness for  his  only  son,  or  discerning  some  hopeful 
promise  in  the  boy,  determined  to  devote  his  whole 
time  and  fortune  to  the  education  of  the  future 
poet.    Though  by  no  means  rich,  he  declined  to 
send  the  young  Horace  to  the  common  school,  kept 
in  Venusia  by  one  Flavius,  to  which  the  children 
of  the  rural  aristocracy  resorted.    Probably  about 
his  12th  year,  his  father  carried  him  to  Rome, 
to  receive  the  usual  education  of  a  knight's  or 
senator's  son.    He  frequented  the  best  schools  in 
the  capital.    One  of  these  was  kept  by  Orbilius, 
a  retired  military  man,  whose  flogging  propensities 
have  been  immortalised  by  his  pupil.  (EpitL  ii 
1.  71.)  The  names  of  his  other  teachers  are  not  re- 
corded by  the  poet.  He  was  instructed  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages :  the  poets  were  the  usua] 
school  books,  Homer  in  the  Greek,  and  the  old 
tragic  writer,  Livius  Andronictis,  in  the  Latin.  In 
his  18th  year  Horace  proceeded  to  Athens,  in 
order  to  continue  his  studies  at  that  seat  of  learn- 
ing.   He  seems  chiefly  to  have  attached  himself 
to  the  opinions  which  he  heard  in  the  Academus, 
though  later  in  life  he  inclined  to  those  of  Epicurus. 
When  Brutus  came  to  Athens  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  Horace  joined  his  army,  and  received  at 
once  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune,  and  the  com- 
mand of  a  legion.    He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
PhilippLand  shared  in  the  flight  of  the  republican 
army.    In  one  of  his  poems  be  playfully  alludes  to 
hi*  flight,  and  throwing  away  his  shield.  (Carta,  ii. 
7.  9.)    He  now  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  more 
peaceful  pursuits,  and  having  obtained  his  pardon, 
he  ventured  at  once  to  return  to  Rome.    He  hrd 
lost  all  his  hopes  in  life  ;  his  paternal  estate  had 
been  swept  away  in  the  general  forfeiture  ;  but  he 
was  enabled,  however,  to  obtain  sufficient  money 
to  purchase  a  clerkship  in  the  quaestor's  office  ; 
and  on  the  profits  of  that  place  he  managed  to  live 
with  the  utmost  frugality.    Meantime  some  of  hi* 
poems  attracted  the  notice  of  Varius  and  Virgil,wro 
introduced  him  to  Maecenas  (b.  c.  39).  Horace 
soon  became  the  friend  of  Maecenas,  and  this 
friendship  quickly  ripened  into  intimacy.    In  a 
year  or  two  after  the  commencement  of  their  friend- 
ship (37).  Horace  accompanied  his  patron  on  that 
journey  to  Brundusium,  so  agreeably  described  in 
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the  5th  Satire  of  the  1st  book.  About  the  year 
34  Maecenas  bestowed  upon  the  poet  a  Sabine 
farm,  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  ease,  comfort, 
and  even  in  content  (salts  beat  us  untcts  Sabinis\ 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  situation  of  this 
Sabine  farm  was  in  the  valley  of  Ustica,  within 
view  of  the  mountain  Lucretilis,  and  near  the  Di- 
gentia,  about  15  miles  from  Tibur  (Tivoliy  A 
site  exactly  answering  to  the  villa  of  Horace, 
and  on  which  were  found  ruins  of  buildings,  has 
been  discovered  in  modern  times.  Besides  this 
■state,  his  admiration  of  the  beautiful  scenery  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur  inclined  him  either 
to  hire  or  to  purchase  a  small  cottage  in  that  ro- 
mantic town  ;  and  all  the  later  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  between  these  two  country  residences 
and  Rome.  He  continued  to  live  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  Maecenas  ;  and  this  intimate 
friendship  naturally  introduced  Horace  to  the  notice 
of  the  other  great  men  of  his  period,  and  at 
length  to  Augustus  himself,  who  bestowed  upon 
the  poet  substantial  marks  of  his  favour.  Horace 
died  on  November  17th,  B.  c.  8,  aged  nearly  57. 
His  death  was  so  sudden,  that  he  had  not  time  to 
make  his  will  ;  but  he  left  the  administration 
of  bis  affairs  to  Augustus,  whom  he  instituted 
as  his  heir.  He  was  buried  on  the  slope  of  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  close  to  his  friend  and  patron 
Maecenas,  who  had  died  before  him  in  the  same 
year.  —  Horace  has  described  his  own  person. 
He  was  of  short  stature,  with  dark  eyes  and  dark 
hair,  but  early  tinged  with  gr»»y.  In  his  youth  he 
was  tolerably  robust,  but  suffered  from  a  complaint 
in  his  eyes.  In  more  advanced  life  he  grew  fat, 
and  Augustus  jested  about  his  protuberant  belly. 
His  health  was  not  always  good,  and  he  seems  to 
hare  inclined  to  be  a  valetudinarian.  When 
young  he  was  irascible  in  temper,  but  easily 

Elacable.  In  dress  he  was  rather  careless.  His 
abits,  even  after  he  became  richer,  were  generally 
frugal  and  abstemious  ;  though  on  occasions,  both 
in  youth  and  maturer  age,  he  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged in  conviviality.  He  liked  choice  wine,  and 
in  the  society  of  friends  scrupled  not  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  his  time.  He  was  never  married.  — 
The  philosophy  of  Horace  was  that  of  a  man  of 
the  world.  He  playfully  alludes  to  his  Epicurean- 
ism, but  it  was  practical  rather  than  speculative 
Epicureanism.  His  mind,  indeed,  was  not  in  the 
least  speculative.  Common  life  wisdom  was  his 
study,  and  to  this  he  brought  a  quickness  of  ob- 
servation and  a  sterling  common  sense,  which  have 
made  his  works  the  delight  of  practical  men. — 
The  Ode*  of  Horace  want  the  higher  inspirations 
of  lyric  verse.  His  amatory  verses  are  exquisitely 
graceful,  but  they  have  no  strong  ardour,  no  deep 
tenderness,  nor  even  much  of  light  and  joyous 
gaiety.  But  as  works  of  refined  art,  of  the  most 
skilful  felicities  of  language  and  of  measure,  of 
translucent  expression,  and  of  agreeable  images, 
embodied  in  words  which  imprint  themselves  in- 
delibly on  the  memory,  they  are  unrivalled.  Ac- 
cording to  Quintilian,  Horace  was  almost  the  only 
Roman  lyric  poet  worth  reading.  —  In  the  Satire* 
of  Horace  there  is  none  of  the  lofty  moral  indig- 
nation, the  fierce  vehemence  of  invective,  which 
characterised  the  later  satirists.  It  is  the  folly 
rather  than  the  wickedness  of  vice,  which  he 
touches  with  such  playful  skill.  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  keenness  of  his  observation,  or  his  ease  of 
•xpreasiou :  it  is  the  finest  comedy  of  manners,  in 


a  d<*criptive  instead  of  a  dramatic  form. —  In  tin 
E[i  de*  there  is  bitterness  provoked,  it  should 
seem,  by  some  personal  hatred,  or  sense  of  injury, 
and  the  ambition  of  imitating  Archilochns  ;  but  m 
these  he  seems  to  have  ex  haunted  all  the  ma- 
lignity and  violence  of  his  temper.  —  But  the 
Epistle*  are  the  most  perfect  of  the  Horatian 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  manners  and  societr,  the 
beauty  of  which  consists  in  a  kind  of  ideality  of 
common  sense  and  practical  wisdom.  The  Episilei 
of  Horace  are  with  the  Poem  of  Lucretius,  the 
Oeorgics  of  Virgil,  and  perhaps  the  Satires  of 
Juvenal,  the  most  perfect  and  most  original  form 
of  Roman  verse.  The  title  of  the  Art  o/Pcetiy 
for  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  is  as  old  as  Quintuitn, 
but  it  is  now  agreed  that  it  was  not  intended  for  a 
complete  theory  of  the  poetic  art.  It  is  conjec- 
tured with  great  probability  that  it  was  intended 
to  dissuade  one  of  the  younger  Pisos  from  devoting 
himself  to  poetry,  for  which  he  had  little  genius, 
or  at  least  to  suggest  the  difficulties  of  attaining  to 
perfection. — The  chronology  of  the  Horatian  poems 
is  of  great  importance,  as  illustrating  the  life,  th« 
times,  and  the  writings  of  the  poet  There  has 
been  great  dispute  upon  this  subject,  but  the  fol- 
lowing view  appears  the  most  probable.  The 
1st  book  of  Satires,  which  was  the  first  publi- 
cation, appeared  about  a  c.  35,  in  the  30th  year  of 
Horace.  —  The  2nd  book  of  Satires  waa  pnblishrd 
about  33,  in  the  32nd  year  of  Horace. —The  Spades 
appeared  about  31,  in  the  34th  year  of  Horace. — 
The  3  first  books  of  the  Odes  were  published  about 
24  or  23  in  the  41st  or  42nd  year  of  Horace. — 
The  1st  book  of  the  Epistles  was  published  about 
20  or  19  in  the  45th  or  46th  year  of  Horace.— 
The  Carmen  Seculars  appeared  in  17  in  the  48th 
year  of  Horace.  —  The  4th  book  of  the  Odes  was 
published  in  14  or  13  in  his  5 1st  or  52nd  year.— 
The  dates  of  the  2nd  book  of  Epistles,  and  of  the 
An  PoetietL,  are  admitted  to  be  uncertain,  though 
both  appeared  before  the  poet's  death,  B.  c  ft. 
One  of  the  best  editions  of  Horace  is  by  OreJJi, 
Turici,  1843. 
Hordeonlu*  Flaccn*.  [Flaccvs.] 
Hormisdas.  [Sa&sanidas.] 
HotU  or  Hortanum  (Hortanus :  Orfe),  a  town 
in  Etruria,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nar  and  the 
Tiber,  so  called  from  the  Etruscan  goddess  Horta, 
whose  temple  at  Rome  always  remained  open. 

Hortenalua.  L  Q.,  the  orator,  was  born  in 
B.C.  114,  eight  years  before  Cicero.  At  the  early 
age  of  19  he  spoke  with  great  applause  in  the 
forum,  and  at  once  rose  to  eminence  as  an  advocate 
He  served  two  campaigns  in  the  Social  war  (90, 
89).  In  the  civil  wars  he  joined  Sulla,  and  was 
afterwards  a  constant  supporter  of  the  aristocratic*! 
party.  His  chief  professional  labours  were  in  de* 
fending  men  of  this  party,  when  accused  of  mal- 
administration and  extortion  in  their  provinces,  or 
of  bribery  and  the  like  in  canvassing  for  public 
honours.  He  had  no  rival  in  the  forum,  till  be 
encountered  Cicero,  and  he  long  exercised  an  ua 
disputed  sway  over  the  courts  of  justice.  In  81 
he  was  quaestor;  in  75  aedile ;  in  72  praetor; 
and  in  6*9  consul  with  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus. — 
It  was  in  the  year  before  his  consulship  that  the 
prosecution  of  Verres  commenced.  Hortensius  was 
the  advocate  of  Verres,  and  attempted  to  put  off 
the  trial  till  the  next  year,  when  he  would  be  ahie 
to  exercise  all  the  consular  authority  in  favour  of 
his  client  But  Cicero,  who  accused  Verres,  baffled 
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all  the  schemes  of  Hortensius;  and  the  issue  of 
this  contest  was  to  dethrone  Hortensius  from  the 
scat  which  Lad  been  already  tottering,  and  to 
establish  his  rival,  the  despised  provincial  of  Arpi- 
num,  as  the  first  orator  and  advocate  of  the  Roman 
forum.  Atter  his  consulship,  Hortensius  took  a 
leading  part  in  supporting  the  opt i mates  against  the 
rising  power  of  Pompey.  He  opposed  the  Gabinian 
law,  which  invested  Pompey  with  absolute  power 
on  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  put  down  the 
pirates  of  Cilicia  (67) ;  and  the  Manilian,  by  which 
the  couduct  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  was 
transferred  from  Lucullu*  to  Pompey  (6G).  Cicero 
in  his  consulship  (63)  deserted  the  popular  party, 
with  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted,  and  became  one 
of  the  supporters  of  the  optimates.  Thus  Hor- 
tensius no  longer  appears  as  his  rival.  We  first 
find  them  pleading  together  for  C.  Rabirius,  for 
L.  Muraena,  and  for  P.  Sulla.  After  the  coalition 
of  Pompey  with  Caesar  and  Craasus  in  60,  Hor- 
tensius drew  back  from  public  life,  and  confined 
himself  to  his  advocate's  duties.  He  died  in  50. 
The  eloquence  of  Hortensius  was  of  the  florid  or 
(as  it  was  termed)  u  Asiatic "  style,  fitter  for  hear- 
ing than  for  reading.  His  voice  was  soft  and  mu- 
sical, his  memory  so  ready  and  retentive,  that  he 
ia  said  to  have  been  able  to  come  out  of  a  sale- 
room and  repeat  the  auction-list  backwards.  His 
action  was  very  elaborate,  so  that  sneerers  called 
him  Dionysia — the  name  of  a  well-known  dancer 
of  the  day ;  and  the  pains  he  bestowed  in  arranging 
the  folds  of  his  toga  have  been  recorded  by  ancient 
writers.  But  in  all  this  there  must  have  been  a 
real  grace  and  dignity,  for  we  read  that  Aesopui 
and  Rosciua,  the  tragedians,  used  to  follow  him 
into  the  forum  to  take  a  lesson  in  their  own  art. 
He  possessed  immense  wealth,  and  was  keenly 
alive  to  all  the  enjoyments  which  wealth  can  give. 
He  had  several  villas,  the  most  splendid  of  which 
was  the  one  near  Laurentum.  Here  he  laid  up 
such  a  stock  of  wine,  that  he  left  10,000  casks  of 
Chian  to  his  heir.  Here  he  had  a  park  full  of  all 
sorts  of  animals  ;  and  it  was  customary,  during  his 
sumptuous  dinners,  for  a  slave,  dressed  like  Orpheus, 
to  issue  from  the  woods  with  these  creatures  fol- 
lowing the  sound  of  his  cithara.  At  his  villa  at 
Bauli  he  had  immense  fish-ponds,  into  which  the 
sea  came :  the  fish  were  so  tame  that  they  would 
feed  from  his  hand  ;  and  he  was  so  fond  of  them, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  wept  for  the  death  of  a 
favourite  muraena.  He  was  also  very  curious  in 
trees :  he  is  said  to  have  fed  them  with  wine,  and 
we  read  that  he  once  begged  Cicero  to  change  places 
in  speaking,  that  he  might  perform  this  office  for 
a  favourite  plane-tree  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  a 
characteristic  trait,  that  he  came  forward  from  his 
retirement  (55)  to  oppose  the  sumptuary  law  of 
Pompey  and  Crassua,  and  spoke  so  eloquently  and 
wittily  as  to  procure  its  rejection.  He  was  the 
first  person  at  Rome  who  brought  peacocks  to 
table. —8.  Q.,  surnamed  Hortalus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  by  Lutatia,  the  daughter  of  Catulus. 
In  youth  he  lived  a  low  and  profligate  life,  and 
appears  to  have  been  at  hist  cast  off  by  his  father. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he 
joined  Caesar,  and  fought  on  his  side  in  Italy  and 
Greece.  In  44  he  held  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
and  Brutus  was  to  succeed  him.  After  Caesar's 
assassination,  M.  Antony  gave  the  province  to  his 
brother  Caius.  Brutus,  however,  had  already 
taken  possession,  with  the  assistance  of  Hortensius. 
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When  the  proscription  took  place,  Hortensius  was 
in  the  list ;  and  in  revenge  he  ordered  C.  Antoniua, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  to  be  put  to  death. 
After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  was  executed  on 
the  grave  of  his  victim. 

Hfirus  ffipos),  the  Egyptian  god  of  the  sun, 
whose  worship  was  also  established  in  Greece,  and 
afterwards  at  Rome.  He  was  compared  with  the 
Greek  Apollo,  and  identified  with  Harpocmtea,  the 
last- born  and  weakly  son  of  Osiris.  Both  were 
represented  as  youths,  and  with  the  same  attri- 
butes and  symbols.  He  was  believed  to  have  been 
born  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  as  indicative  of 
secrecy  and  mystery.  In  the  earlier  period  of  his 
worship  at  Rome  he  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
larly regarded  as  the  god  of  quiet  life  and  silence. 

Hostilla  (Ottiglia),  a  small  town  in  Gallia  Cia- 
alpina,  on  the  Po.  and  on  the  road  from  Mutina  to 
Verona  ;  the  birthplace  of  Cornelius  Nepos. 

Hostillua  Manclnui.  [Mancinus] 

Hostillus  Tullua.    [Tvvlvs  Hostilius.] 

Host  I  us,  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the  Istrian 
war  (B.&  178),  which  is  quoted  by  the  gram- 
marians. He  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

Hunneric,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  a.  o. 
477 — 184,  was  the  son  of  Genseric,  whom  ne 
succeeded.  His  reign  was  chiefly  marked  by  his 
savage  persecution  of  the  Catholics. 

Hnnni  (Olvvoi),  an  Asiatic  race,  who  dwelt 
for  some  centuries  in  the  plains  of  Tartary,  and 
were  formidable  to  the  Chinese  empire,  long  be- 
fore they  were  known  to  the  Romans.  It  was  to 
repel  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  that  the  Chinese 
built  their  celebrated  wall,  1500  miles  in  length. 
A  portion  of  the  nation  afterwards  migrated  Y\\, 
conquered  the  Alani,  a  warlike  race  between  ihe 
Volga  and  the  Tanais,  and  then  crossed  into  Kit- 
rope  about  a.  D.  375.  The  appearance  of  these 
new  barbarians  excited  the  greatest  terror,  both 
among  the  Romans  and  Germans.  They  are  de- 
scribed by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  as 
hideous  and  repulsive  beings,  resembling  apes,  with 
broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes 
deeply  buried  in  their  head  ;  while  their  manners 
and  habits  were  savage  to  the  last  degree.  They 
destroyed  the  powerful  monarchy  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  were  obliged  to  retire  before  them,  and  were 
allowed  by  Valens  to  settle  in  Thrace,  a.  d.  3/6. 
The  Huns  now  frequently  ravaged  the  Roman  domi- 
nions. They  were  joined  by  many  other  barbarian 
nations,  and  under  their  king  Attila  (a.  n.  434 — 
453),  they  devastated  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
empire,  both  in  the  E,  and  the  W.  [Attila.) 
On  the  death  of  Attila,  the  various  nations  which 
composed  his  army,  dispersed,  and  his  sons  were 
unable  to  resist  the  arms  of  the  Ostrogoths  In  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  Attila,  the  empire 
of  the  Huns  was  completely  destroyed.  The 
remains  of  the  nation  became  incorporated  with 
other  barbarians,  and  never  appear  again  as  a  se- 
parate people. 

Hyacinth ua  ('Taitirfloj).  L  Son  of  the  Spartan 
king  Amyclas  and  Diomede,  or  of  Pierus  and  Clio, 
or  of  Oebalus  or  Eurotas.  He  was  a  youth  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
Zephyrus.  He  returned  the  love  of  Apollo  ;  and 
as  he  was  once  playing  at  quoit  with  the  god, 
Zephyrus,  out  of  jealousy,  drove  the  quoit  of  Apollo 
with  such  violence  against  the  head  of  the  youth, 
that  he  fell  down  dead.    From  the  b'ood  of  Hya- 
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cinthus  there  sprang  the  flower  of  the  nine  name 
(hyacinth),  on  the  leaves  of  which  appeared  the 
exclamation  of  woe  Al,  AI,  or  the  letter  T,  being 
the  initial  of  Tdxirtos.  According  to  other  tra- 
ditions, the  hyacinth  sprang  from  the  blood  of 
Ajax.  Hyacinth  us  was  worshipped  at  Amyclae  as 
a  hero,  and  a  great  festival.  Hyacinth  ia,  was  cele- 
brated in  his  honour.  {Ditt.  of  Anliq.  s.  c. )— 8.  A 
Lacedaemonian,  who  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Athens, 
and  to  have  sacrificed  his  daughters  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  the  city  from  a  famine  and  plague, 
under  which  it  was  suffering  during  the  war  with 
Minos.  His  daughters  were  known  in  the  Attic 
legends  by  the  name  of  the  Utfacinthidess  which 
they  derived  from  their  father.  Some  traditions 
make  them  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus  and  relate 
that  they  received  their  name  from  the  village  of 
H yacinthua,  where  they  were  sacrificed  at  the  time 
when  Athens  was  attacked  by  the  Eleusinians  and 
Thracinns,  or  Thebans. 

Hjrades  ('Ta8«),  that  is,  the  Rainy,  the  name 
•f  nymphs,  whose  parentage,  number  and  names 
are  described  in  various  ways  by  the  ancients. 
Their  parents  were  Atlas  and  Aetb.ra.or  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  or  Hyas  and  Boeotia :  others  c«U  their 
fat  nor  Ocean  us,  Melisseus,Cadmilus,  or  Erechtbeus. 
Their  number  differs  in  various  legends  ;  but  their 
most  common  number  is  7,  as  they  appear  in  the 
constellation  which  bears  their  name,  vis..  Am- 
frrosvx,  Eudora,  PeJile,  Cbtxinu,  Polyto.  Pkyto,  and 
Thyme  or  Ltionr..  They  were  entrusted  by  Zeus 
with  the  care  of  his  infant  son  Dionysus,  and  were 
afterwards  placed  by  Zeus  among  the  stars.  The 
story  which  made  them  the  daughters  of  Atlas 
relates  that  their  number  was  12  or  15,  and  that 
at  first  5  of  them  were  placed  among  the  stars  as 
Hyadea,  and  the  7  (or  10)  others  afterwards  under 
the  name  of  Pleiades,  to  reward  them  for  the  sis- 
terly love  they  had  evinced  after  the  death  of  their 
brother  Hyas,  who  had  been  killed  in  Libya  by  a 
wild  beast.  Their  name,  Hyadea,  is  derived  by 
the  ancients  from  their  father,  Hyas,  or  from  Hyes, 
a  mystic  surname  of  Dionysus  ;  or  according  to 
others,  from  their  position  in  the  heavens,  where 
they  formed  a  figure  resembling  the  Greek  letter 
T.  The  Romans,  who  derived  it  from  St,  a  pig, 
translated  the  name  by  Suculae,  The  most  natural 
derivation  is  from  0«ir,  to  rain,  as  the  constellation 
of  the  Hyades,  when  rising  simultaneously  with 
the  sun,  announced  rainy  weather.  Henee  Horace 
speaks  of  the  #•*»  I/yldes  (Com.  i.  3.  14). 

Hyampea.  [Parnassus.] 

Hyampolis  ('TdftircAtr :  To>nroAit7jj),  a  town 
b  Phocis,  E.  of  the  Cephiasus,  near  Cleouae,  was 
(bunded  by  the  Hyantes  when  they  were  driven 
out  of  Boeotia  by  the  Cad  means  ;  was  destroyed 
by  Xerxes  ;  afterwards  rebuilt ;  and  again  de- 
stroyed by  Philip  and  the  Amphictyons.  — Cleouae, 
from  its  vicinity  to  Hyampolis,  is  called  by  Xeno- 
phon  (HelL  vi.  4.  f  2)  TcuixoArrw*'  rb  wpodurrtiof. 
—  Strabo  speaks  of  2  towns  of  the  name  of  Hyam- 
polis in  Phocis ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his 
statement  is  correct 

Hyantes  ("Tarw),  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Boeotia,  from  which  country  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Gad  mean*.  Part  of  the  Hyantes  emigrated 
to  Phocis  [Htampolis].  and  part  to  Aetolia,  The 
poeu  u<*e  the  adjective  Hyanttut  as  equivalent  to 
Boeotian. 

Hyas  {'Tas),  the  name  of  the  father  and  the 
brother  of  the  Hyadea.  The  father  was  married  to 
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Boeotia,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  ancestor  sf 
the  ancient  Hyantes.  His  son,  the  brother  of  the 
Hyadea,  was  killed  in  Libya  by  a  serpent,  a  buar, 

or  a  lion. 

Hybla  ("T«atj :  TCAmo*.  Hyblensis\  3  tjwni 
in  Sicily.  1.  Major  (ij  ttsffwr  or  firydAif\<m  the 
S.  slope  of  ML  Aetna  and  on  the  river  Symarthos, 
was  originally  a  town  of  the  Siculi.  —  2.  Minor 
(1)  ftixpd),  afterwards  called  Megara.  [Mmisa.] 
—  3.  Heraea,  in  the  S.  of  the  island,  on  the  road 
from  Syracuse  to  Agrigentum. —  It  is  doabtfnl 
from  which  of  these  3  places  the  Hyhlaean  honey 
came,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets. 

Hybreas  ("Ttfpsa*),  of  Mylasa  in  Caria,  a  cele- 
brated orator,  contemporary  with  the  triumvir 
Anton  ius. 

Hycc&ra  (va  'Ta-aapa :  TaicapcOf  :  Muro  dt 
Carini),  a  town  of  the  Sicani  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily,  W.  of  Panornius,  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  sea  fish  Gkkcli.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  and  plundered,  and  its  inhabitants  sold 
as  (.laves,  B.C.  415.  Among  the  captives  was  (he 
beautiful  Timandra,  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades 
and  the  mother  of  Lais. 

Hydarnea  ('T&dprris\  one  of  the  7  Persians 
who  conspired  against  the  Magi  in  B.  c  521. 

Hydaspes  ('T5<Ltirnj :  Jdum\  the  N.most  of 
the  5  great  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  which,  with 
the  Indus  itself,  water  the  great  plain  of  N. 
India,  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Hima- 
laya range,  and  which  is  now  called  the  Punjab, 
1.  c.  5  rtrers.  The  Hydaspes  falls  into  the  Ace* 
sines  (Caenuo),  which  also  receives,  from  the  S, 
first  the  Hydraotes  (Aaoes),  and  then  the  Hy- 

E basis  (Zfoeat,  and  lower  down,  Gham\  which 
as  previously  received,  on  the  8.  side,  the  Hesi- 
drus  or  Zaradrus  (SmtUj  or  Hendr*)  ;  and  the 
Acesines  itself  falls  into  the  Indus.  These  5  rivers 
all  rise  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Emodi  M.  (Htma- 
/uya),  except  the  Sutlty  which,  like  the  Indus, 
rises  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  range.  They  became 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  Alexander's  campaign 
in  India:  his  great  victory  over  Poms  (E.C.  327) 
was  gained  on  the  left  side  of  the  Hydaspes,  near, 
or  perhaps  upon,  the  scene  of  the  recent  battle  of 
ChuluiJticiillah ;  and  the  Hyphasis  formed  tha 
limit  of  his  progress.  The  epithet  44  fabulosus." 
which  Horace  applies  to  the  Hydaspes  (Com.  L 
22.  7)  refers  to  the  marvellous  stories  current  among 
the  Romans,  who  knew  next  to  nothing  about 
India;  and  the  44 Medus  Hydaspes"  of  Virgil 
(Georg.  iv.  211)  is  merely  an  example  of  ths 
vagueness  with  which  the  Roman  writers,  especially 
the  poets,  refer  to  the  countries  beyond  the  E> 
limit  of  the  empire. 
Hydra.  [Hbrcvlbs,  p.  308,  b.] 
Hydraotes  ( 'TJuostVuf,  Strab.  'T^sms:  Rare*), 
a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Acesines.  [Hr- 
dasfbs.] 

Hydros  ('Topta;  'TSpsanif :  Hydra\  a  small 
island  in  the  gulf  of  Hermione  off  Argolia,  of  do 
importance  in  antiquity,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
which  in  modern  times  played  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  war  of  Greek  independence,  and  are  some 
of  the  best  sailors  in  Greece. 

Hydmntum  or  Hydros  (TspoCt:  Hydrant!- 
nns :  Otranto),  one  of  the  most  ancient  town*  of 
Calabria,  situated  on  the  S.  E.  coast,  with  a  good 
harbour,  and  near  a  mountain  Hydras,  was  in  later 
times  a  raunicipium.  Persons  frequently  crossed 
,  over  to  Epirus  from  this  port. 
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("Trrrrd't :  T^ttio»),  a  small  town  in 
Boeoiia  on  the  lake  Copaie,  and  near  the  frontier* 
mf  Locris. 

Hygiea  (*T>(«a),  alto  called  Hygta  or  Hygia, 
the  goddess  of  health,  and  a  daughter  of  Aescu- 
Lapiue;  though  tome  tradition*  make  her  the  wife 
of  the  latter.  She  waa  usually  worshipped  in  the 
temples  of  Aesculapius,  aa  at  Argus,  where  the  2 
divinities  had  a  celebrated  sanctuary,  at  Athena,  at 
Corinth,  &.c  At  Rome  there  waa  a  statue  of  her 
in  the  temple  of  Concordia.  In  works  of  art  ahe  ia 
represented  as  a  virgin  dressed  in  a  long  robe,  and 
feeding  a  serpent  from  a  cup.  —  Although  she  was 
originally  the  goddess  of  physical  health,  she  ia 
pometim.es  conceived  as  the  giver  or  protectress  of 
mental  health,  that  ia,  she  appears  a*  iryitia  Qptr&v 
( Aeachyl.  Asm.  5*22),  and  waa  thua  identified  with 
Athena,  aurnamed  Hygiea. 

Hyginua.  LC.JfiHaa,aRoman  grammarian, was 
a  native  of  Spain,  and  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
A  uguetua,  whose  freed  man  he  was.  He  wrote  several 
works,  all  of  which  have  perished,— 2.  Hyginua 
Gromatlcua,  so  called  from  en/mo,  an  instrument 
used  by  the  Agrimenaorea.  He  lived  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  and  wrote  works  on  land  aurveying  and 
castfametation,  of  which  considerable  fragments  are 
extant.— 3.  Hyginua,  the  author  of  2  extant  works; 
1.  Fabmlurvm  Liber,  a  series  of  short  mythological 
legends,  with  an  introductory  genealogy  of  divini- 
ties. Although  the  larger  portion  of  these  narratives 
has  been  copied  from  obvious  sources,  they  occa- 
sionally present  the  tales  under  new  forms  or  with 

Libri  IV.  We  know  nothing  of  the  author  of  these 
2  works.  He  is  sometimes  identified  with  C.  Julius 
Hyginua,  the  freed  man  of  Augustus,  but  be  must 
have  lived  at  a  much  later  period.  Both  works  are 
included  in  the  Mylhographi  Latin*  of  Muncker, 
Amst.  1681,  and  of  Van  Staveren,  Lug.  Bat.  1742. 

Hylaea  ( TAaiij,  Herod),  a  district  in  Scythia, 
covered  with  wood,  is  the  peninsula  adjacent  to 
Taurira  on  the  N.W.,  between  the  rivera  Bory- 
sthenes  and  Hypacyria. 

Hylaeua  ('TAalb*),  that  is,  the  Woodman,  the 
name  of  an  Arcadian  centaur,  who  waa  slain  by 
Atalante,  when  he  pursued  her.  According  to 
some  legends,  Hylaeua  fell  in  the  fight  against  the 
Lapithae,  and  others  again  said  that  he  was  one 
of  the  centaurs  slain  by  Hercules. 

Hylaa  ("TAxw),  son  of  Theodamaa,  king  of  the 
Dryopes,  by  the  nymph  Menodice ;  or,  according 
to  others,  son  of  Hercules,  Euphemua,  or  Ceyx. 
He  was  beloved  by  Herculea,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  On 
the  coast  of  Mysia,  Hylaa  went  on  shore  to  draw 
water  from  a  fountain  ;  but  his  beauty  excited  the 
lore  of  the  Naiads,  who  drew  him  down  into  the 
water,  and  he  waa  never  aeen  again.  Hercules 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  him ;  and  when  he 
shouted  out  to  the  youth,  the  voice  of  Hylaa  was 
heard  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  only  like  a  faint 
echo,  whence  some  say  that  be  waa  actually  meta- 
morphosed into  an  echo.  While  Hercules  was 
engaged  in  seeking  hie  favourite,  the  Argonauta 
Bailed  away,  leaving  him  and  hia  companion,  Poly- 
phemut,  behind. 

Hyle  ("TAi»,  aleoTTXoi),  •  amall  town  in  Boeo- 
tia,  situated  on  the  Hylloe,  which  was  called  after 
this  town,  and  into  which  the  river  I  amen  us  flows. 
Hyllas,  a  river  in  Bruttium,  separating  the  ter- 
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Hylloe  f>  *TAurh  A/^nj),  a  lake  in 
of  the  lake  Copais,    See  Hylx. 

Hyllcui  (*TAz*o»,"TAAiic©f),  a  amall  river  ia 
Argolia,  near  Troexen. 

Hyllua  (#TAAot),  eon  of  Herculea  by  Deianlra, 
For  details  aee  Hkraclidab. 

Hyllua  ("TAAo* :  Dtnurji),  a  river  of  Lydia, 
falling  into  the  Hermus  on  ita  N.  aide. 

Hymen  or  Hymenaeui  (T/i^r  or  T/iw€uot)f 
the  god  of  marriage,  waa  conceived  aa  a  handsome 
youth,  and  invoked  in  the  hymeneal  or  bridal  song. 
The  names  originally  designated  the  bridal  song 
itself,  which  waa  subsequently  personified.  He  ia 
described  as  the  son  of  Apollo  and  a  Muse,  either 
Calliope,  Urania,  or  Terpsichore.  Others  describe 
him  only  as  the  favourite  of  Apollo  or  Thamyria, 
and  call  him  a  son  of  Magnea  and  Calliope,  or  of 
Dionysus  and  Aphrodite.  The  ancient  traditions, 
instead  of  regarding  the  god  as  a  personification  of 
the  hymeneal  aong,  apeak  of  him  aa  originally  a 
mortal,  respecting  whom  various  legends  were 
related.  The  Attic  legends  described  him  as  a 
youth  of  auch  delicate  beauty,  that  he  might  be 
taken  for  a  girl.  He  fell  in  love  with  a  maiden, 
who  refused  to  listen  to  him  ;  but  in  the  disguise 
of  a  girl  he  followed  her  to  Eleueie  to  the  festival 
of  Demeter.  The  maidens,  together  with  Hyme- 
naeus,  were  carried  off  by  robbers  into  a  distant 
and  desolate  country.  On  their  landing,  the  robbers 
laid  down  to  sleep,  and  were  killed  by  Hymenaeua, 
who  now  returned  to  Athena,  requeating  the  citi- 
xena  to  give  him  hia  beloved  in  marriage,  if  he  re- 
stived  to  them  the  maidens  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  robbers.  Hia  request  was  granted,  and 
hia  marriage  was  extremely  happy.  For  thia  reason 
he  waa  invoked  in  the  hymeneal  songs.  According 
to  others  he  was  a  youth,  who  was  killed  by  the 
fall  of  his  house  on  hia  wedding-day,  whence  ho 
was  afterwarda  invoked  in  bridal  aong*,  in  order 
to  be  propitiated.  Some  related  that  at  the  wedding 
of  Dionyaua  and  Ariadne  he  sang  the  bridal  hymn, 
but  lost  his  voice.  He  is  represented  in  works  of 
art  as  a  youth,  but  taller  and  with  a  more  serious 
expression  than  Eros,  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a 
bridal  torch. 

Hymettua  (Tfttrrrrff),  a  mountain  in  Attica, 
celebrated  for  ita  marble  ( Hymelliue  tntbet,  Hor. 
Carm.  ii.  1 8.  3),  and  more  especially  for  its  honey 
It  is  about  3  miles  S.  of  Athens,  and  forms  the 
commencement  of  the  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  5.  through  Attica.  It  is  now  called  Teiorunt, 
and  by  the  Franks  SionU  Matto  :  the  part  of  the 
mountain  near  the  promontory  Zoster,  which  was 
called  in  ancient  times  Anhydrua  (o  "AvuSpos,  sc. 
"r>VTO,»)t  or  the  Dry  Hymettua,  ia  now  called 
MaiToruni. 

Hypacyria,  Hypacaria,  or  Pacaria  (KaniUiak), 
a  river  in  European  Sarmatia,  which  flows  through 
the  country  of  the  nomad  Scythians,  and  fella  into 
the  Sinua  Carcinitea  in  the  Enxine  aea. 

Hypaea.  [Stobchadsh.] 

Hypaepa  ("Tiroum  :  Tapaya),  a  city  of  Lydia, 
on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt.  Tmolua,  near  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Caiater. 

Hypana(T»dVn;  tu  'Twcwa:  'Tv-art  £s),  a  towa 
in  Triphylian  El  is,  belonging  to  the  Pentapolis. 

Hypanie  (Bop),  a  river  in  European  Sarmatia, 
rises,  according  to  Herodotua,  in  a  lake,  flows  pa- 
rallel tc  the  Boryathenea,  has  at  first  sweet,  then 
bitter  water,  and  falle  into  the  Euxine  aea  W.  of 
the  Borysthenee, 
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HypiU  (va  TwoTa,  *  «Tir<iTVf :  'Trarcuot,  Twa- 
rtut:  Xtopatra,  Turk.  BatrnjUc),  a  town  of  the 
Aeuianes  in  Thessaly,  S.  of  the  Spercheus,  belonged 
in  Inter  times  to  the  Aetolian  league.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  town  were  notorious  for  witchcraft. 

Hypatla  (Trarfe),  daughter  of  Theon,  by 
whom  she  was  instructed  in  philosophy  and  ma- 
thematics. She  soon  made  such  immense  progress 
in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  that  she  is  said 
to  have  presided  over  the  Neoplatonic  school  of 
Plotimu  at  Alexandria,  where  she  expounded  the 
principles  of  his  system  to  a  numerous  auditory. 
She  appears  to  have  been  most  graceful,  modest, 
and  beautiful,  but  nevertheless  to  have  been  a 
victim  to  slander  and  falsehood.  She  was  accused 
of  too  much  familiarity  with  Orestes,  prefect  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  charge  spread  among  the 
sletvv,  who  took  up  the  notion  that  she  interrupted 
the  friendship  of  Orestes  with  their  archbishop, 
Cyril.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  number  of  them 
seised  her  in  the  street,  and  dragged  her  into  one  of 
he  churches,  where  they  tore  ber  to  pieces,  a.  d.  4 1 5. 

Hypatodornj  (TirarooMpoj),  a  statuary  of 
rhel.es,  rlounshed  B.C.  372. 

Hyperbolas  (TWp€o\oi),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  of  servile 
origin,  and  was  frequently  satirised  by  Aristophanes 
and  the  other  comic  poets.  In  order  to  get  rid 
cither  of  Nicias  or  Alcibiades,  Hyperbolus  called 
for  the  exercise  of  the  ostracism.  But  the  parties 
endangered  combined  to  defeat  him,  and  the  vote 
of  exile  fell  on  Hyperbolus  himself:  an  application 
of  that  dignified  punishment  by  which  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  so  debased  that  the  use  of  it 
was  never  recurred  to.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
was  murdered  by  the  oligarchs  at  Samoa,  B.c.  411. 

Hyperborfii  or  -41  CTir«p£dp«ot,  Twtp€6p*iot)t 
a  fabulous  people,  the  earliest  mention  of  whom 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  sacred  legends  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  both  at  Delos  and  at 
Delphi.  In  the  earliest  Greek  conception  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  as  embodied  by  the  poet*,  they  were 
a  blessed  people,  living  beyond  the  jV.  wind  (6*«p- 
ioptoi,  fr.  bwtp  and  Boprfai),  and  therefore  not  ex- 
posed to  its  cold  blasts,  in  a  land  of  perpetual  sun- 
shine, which  produced  abundant  fruits,  on  which 
the  people  lived,  abstaining  from  animal  food.  In 
innocence  and  peace,  free  from  disease  and  toil  and 
care,  ignorant  of  violence  and  war,  they  spent  a 
long  and  happy  life,  in  the  due  and  cheerful  ob- 
servance of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  visited  their 
country  soon  after  his  birth,  and  spent  a  whole 
year  among  them,  dancing  and  singing,  before  he 
returned  to  Delphi.  The  poets  related  further 
how  the  sun  only  rose  once  a  year  and  set  once  a 
year,  upon  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  year  was  thus 
divided,  at  the  equinoxes,  into  a  6  months1  day  and 
a  6  months*  night,  and  they  were  therefore  said  to 
sow  in  the  morning,  to  reap  at  noon,  to  gather 
their  fruits  in  the  evening,  and  to  store  them  up 
at  night:  how,  too,  their  natural  life  lasted  1000 
years,  but  if  any  of  them  was  satiated  with  its 
unbroken  enjoyment,  he  threw  himself,  crowned 
and  anointed,  from  a  sacred  rock  into  the  sea.  The 
Delian  legends  told  of  offerings  sent  to  Apollo  by 
the  Hyperboreans,  first  by  the  hands  of  virgins 
named  Arge  and  Opis  (or  Hecaergc),  and  then  by 
I  And  ice  and  Hyperoche,  escorted  by  5  men  called 
Perpherecs ;  and  lastly,  as  their  messengers  did 
not  return,  they  sent  the  offerings  packed  in  wheat- 
straw,  and  the  sacred  package  was  forwarded  from 
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|  people  to  people  till  it  reached  Delos.  If 
legends  are  based  on  any  geographical  relations  at 
all,  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  which 
regards  them  as  pointing  to  regions  N.  of  Greece 
(the  N.  part  of  Thessaly  especially)  as  the  chief 
original  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Naturally 
enough,  as  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
extended,  they  moved  back  the  Hyperboreans 
further  and  further  into  the  unknown  parts  of  the 
earth  ;  and,  of  those  who  sought  to  fix  their  pre- 
cise locality,  some  placed  them  in  the  extreme  W. 
of  Europe,  near  the  Pyrenaean  mountains  and  the 
supposed  sources  of  the  Ister,  and  thus  they  came 
to  be  identified  with  the  Celtae  ; .  while  others 
placed  them  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Europe,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hyperboreus  Oceanus,  beyond  the 
fabulous  Grypes  and  Arimaspi,  who  themselves 
lived  beyond  the  Scythians.  The  bitter  opinion  at 
length  prevailed  :  and  then,  the  religions  aspect  of 
the  fable  being  gradually  lost  sight  of,  the  term 
Hyi*rt*jrcan  came  to  mean  only  momt  northerly,  as 
when  Virgil  and  Horace  speak  of  the  **Hyper- 
boreae  orae H  and  44  Hyper borei  caropL"  The 
fable  of  the  Hyperboreans  may  probably  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  tradition 
of  an  original  period  of  innocence,  happiness,  and 
immortality,  existed  among  the  nations  of  the 
ancient  world. 

Hyperborei  Montea  was  originally  the  mythical 
name  of  an  imaginary  range  of  mountains  in  the 
N.  of  the  earth  [Hypirborki],  and  was  after- 
wards applied  by  the  geographers  to  various  chains, 
as,  for  example,  the  Caucasus,  the  Rhipaei  Mud  ted, 
and  others. 

Hyperides  ('Tir«p#/8i|f  or  *T*#ei'eV),  one  of 
the  10  Attic  orators,  was  the  son  of  Glaucippos, 
and  belonged  to  the  Attic  demos  of  Collytu*.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Plato  in  philosophy,  and  of 
thenes  in  oratory.  He  was  a  friend  of  7 
and  with  him  and  Lycurgus  was  at  the  head  of 
the  anti-Macedonian  party.  He  is  first  mentioned 
about  B.  c.  358,  when  he  and  bis  son  equipped  2 
triremes  at  their  own  expense  in  order  to  serve 
against  Euboea,  and  from  this  time  to  bis  death 
he  continued  a  stedfast  friend  to  the  patriotic  cause. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  Hyperides  took 
an  active  part  in  organising  that  confederacy  of  the 
Greeks  against  Antipater,  which  produced  the 
Lam  tan  war.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  confederate* 
at  the  battle  of  Crannon  in  the  following  year 
(322),  Hyperides  fled  to  Aegina,  where  he  was 
slain  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater.  The  number 
of  orations  attributed  to  Hyperides  was  77  ;  but 
none  of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  His  oratory 
was  graceful  and  powerful,  holding  a  middle  place 
between  that  of  Lysias  and  Demosthenes. 

Hyperion  ('Twfpfwi'),  a  Titan,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Ge,  and  married  to  his  sister  Thia,  or  Eury- 
phnessa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Helios, 
Selene,  and  Eos.  Homer  uses  the  name  as  a  pa- 
tronymic of  Helios,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
Hypertonia*  or  Hyperionide* ;  and  Homer's  example 
is  imitated  also  by  other  poets.  [Helios.] 

HypermneBtra  (*T»r«p^»Tjo-Tpa).  L  Daughter 
of  Thestius  and  Eurythemis,  wife  of  Oicles,  and 
mother  of  Amphiaraus.  —  2.  One  of  the  daughters 
of  Dana  us,  and  wife  of  Lynccus.  [Danaus; 
LvtfcBua.} 

Hyphiai*  or  Hypaaia  or  Hyplnia  fT^ae-**, 

*T»aaiy,  *T»am:  /teem,  and  Gkarm\  a  rive*  of 
India.  [Hyda»p**.J 
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Hypltta  (Tno*),  a  riv«r  and  mountain  in  Bi- 
thynia. 

Hypsas  ("T^as),  2  riven  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Sicily. one  between  Selinus  and  Thermae  Selinuntiae 
(now  Bel  id)  and  the  other  near  Agrigentuin  (now 

/in  we  drmjo). 

Hypsetu  ( 'Ttfcvt),  son  of  Pen€us  and  Creusa, 
*as  king  of  the  Lapithae,  and  father  of  Cyrene. 

Hypsiel«t  {"t^iK\r\i\  of  Alexandria,*a  Greek 
mathematician,  who  is  usually  said  to  hare  lived 
about  a.  D.  160,  but  who  onght  not  to  be  placed 
earlier  than  a.  D.  550.  The  only  work  of  bis 
extant,  it  entitled  litpk  ttjj  t&p  ftt&Uev  dwatpopas, 
published  with  the  Optics  of  Heliodoms  at  Paris, 
1567.  He  is  supposed  however  to  have  added  the 
14  th  and  15th  books  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 

Hypslpyle  ("Wt*6\v\  daughter  of  Thoas,  king 
of  Lemnos.  When  the  Lemnian  women  killed  all 
the  men  in  the  island,  because  they  had  taken 
some  female  Thracian  slaves  to  their  beds,  Hypsi- 
oyle  saved  ber  father.  [Thoas.]  She  then  became 
queen  of  Lemnos  ;  and  when  the  Argonauts  landed 
there  shortly  afterwards,  she  bore  twin  sons  to  Jason, 
Eunens  and  Ncbrophonus,  also  called  Deiphilus  or 
Thoas.  The  Lemnian  women  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  Thoas  was  alive,  whereupon  they  com- 
pelled Hypsipyle  to  quit  the  island.  On  her  flight 
she  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates  and  sold  to  the 
Netnean  king  Lycurgus,  who  entrusted  to  her  care 
his  son  Archemorns  or  Ophelte*.  [Archkmords.] 

HypffU  (T^oOi,  -ouvrof),  a  town  in  Arcadia, 
on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name. 

Hyrcanla  (Tpirayfo :  'Tp*dVio-,  Hyrcanus:  Ma- 
zanderan),  a  province  of  tbe  ancient  Persian  Em- 
pire,  on  the  S  and  S.E.  shores  of  the  Caspian  or 
Hyrcanian  Sea,  and  separated  by  mountains  on  the 
W.,  S.,  and  E.,  from  Media,  Parthia,  and  Mar- 
giana.  Its  valleys  were  very  fertile  ;  and  it  flou- 
rished most  under  the  Parthians,  whose  kings 
often  resided  in  it  during  tbe  summer. 

Hyrcanum  or  -ium  Mare.  [Caapium  Mark  ] 

Hyrcanus  ('Tpttovrfj).  1.  Joannes,  prince  and 
hi^h-priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Simon  Maccabaeas,  the  restorer  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Judaea  He  succeeded  to  his  father's 
power  B.C  135.  He  was  at  first  engaged  in  war 
with  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  who  invaded  Judaea, 
and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  In  133  he  concluded 
a  peace  with  Antiochus,  on  the  condition  of  paying 
an  annual  tribute.  Owing  to  the  civil  wars  in 
Syria  between  the  several  claimants  to  the  throne, 
the  power  of  Hyrcanus  steadily  increased  ;  and  at 
length  he  took  Samaria,  and  razed  it  to  tbe  ground 
(109),  notwithstanding  the  army  which  Antiochus 
I X .  Cyxicenus  bad  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  city. 
Hyrcanus  died  in  106.  Although  he  did  not 
aasume  the  title  of  king,  be  may  be  regarded  as 
tbe  founder  of  the  monarchy  of  Judaea,  which 
continu  d  in  his  family  till  the  accession  of  Herod. 
——2.  High -priest  and  king  of  the  Jews,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Alexander  Jannaeua,  and  his  wife, 
Alexandra.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  (78)  the 
royal  authority  devolved  upon  Alexandra,  who  ap- 
pointed Hyrcanus  to  the  high-priesthood.  Alex- 
andra reigned  9  years  ;  and  upon  ber  death  in  69, 
Hyrcanus  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  but  was 
quickly  attacked  by  his  younger  brother  Aristobu- 
I  us,  who  possessed  more  energy  and  ambition  than 
Hyrcanus.  In  the  following  year  (68)  Hyrcanus 
was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  took  refuge  with 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraea.   That  monarch 
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assembled  an  army,  with  which  he  invaded  Judaea 
in  order  to  restore  Hyrcanus.  He  defeated  Ana- 
tobulus,  and  blockaded  him  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. Aristobulus,  however,  gained  over  by 
bribes  and  promises  Porape/s  lieutenant,  M. 
Scaurus,  who  had  arrived  at  Damascus,  and  who 
now  ordered  Aretas  and  Hyrcanus  to  withdraw 
from  Judaea  (64).  The  next  year  Pompey  him* 
self  arrived  in  Syria:  he  reversed  the  decision  of 
Scaurus,  carried  away  Aristobulus  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome,  and  reinstated  Hyrcanus  in  the  high -priest* 
hood,  with  the  authority,  though  not  the  name,  of 
royalty.  Hyrcanus,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  newly  recovered  sovereignty  in  quiet.  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  subsequently 
Aristobulus  himself,  escaped  from  Rome,  and  ex- 
cited dangerous  revolts,  which  were  only  quelled 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  The  real 
government  was  now  in  the  able  hands  of  Antipater, 
the  father  of  Herod,  who  rendered  such  important 
services  to  Caesar  during  the  Alexandrian  war  (47), 
that  Caesar  made  him  procurator  of  Judaea,  leaving 
to  Hyrcanus  the  title  of  high-priest  Although 
Antipater  was  poisoned  by  the  contrivance  of 
Hyrcanus  (43),  the  latter  was  a  man  of  such  feeble 
character,  that  he  allowed  Herod  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  to  succeed  to  his 
father's  power  and  influence.  Tbe  Parthians,  on 
their  invasion  of  Syria,  carried  away  Hyrcanus  as 
prisoner  (  40).  He  was  treated  with  much  liberality 
by  the  Parthian  king,  and  allowed  to  live  in  perfect 
freedom  at  Babylon.  Here  he  remained  for  some 
years  ;  but  having  at  length  received  sn  invitation 
from  Herod,  who  had  meanwhile  established  him  - 
self  on  the  throne  of  Judaea,  he  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  consent  of  the  Parthian  king.  He 
was  treated  with  respect  by  Herod  till  the  battle 
of  Actium  ;  when  Herod,  fearing  lest  Augustus 
might  place  Hyrcanus  on  the  throne,  accused  him 
of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  king  of 
Arabia,  and  on  this  pretext  put  him  to  death  (30). 

Hyria  ('Tola :  'Tp»ti/f,  'Tptdrns).  L  A  town 
in  Boeotia  near  Tanagra,  was  in  the  earliest  times 
a  place  of  importance,  but  afterwards  sunk  into  in- 
significance.    2.  A  town  in  Apulia.  [Uria.] 

HyYieus  (*T-ifi/j),  ton  of  Poseidon  and  Alcyone, 
king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia,  husband  of  Clonia,  and 
father  of  Nycteus,  Lycus,  and  Orion.  Respecting 
his  treasures  see  Agamkdbs. 

Hyrmlna  ('Tpubni),  a  town  in  Elis,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  but  of  which  all  trace  had  disappeared 
in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Near  it  was  the  promon- 
tory Hyrmina  or  Hormina  (C.  Chiurmm). 

Hyrmine  ('ToftfVn),  daughter  of  Neleas,  or 
Nycteus,  wife  of  Phorbas,  and  mother  of  Actor. 

'Hyrtacus  {"Tpra>co%\  a  Trojan,  to  whom  Priam 
gave  his  first  wife  Arisba,  when  he  married  He- 
cuba. Homer  makes  him  the  father  of  Asius, 
hence  called  Hyrtacides.  —  In  Virgil  Nisua  and 
Ilippocoon  are  also  represented  as  sonsoi  Hyrtacus. 

Hysiae  (*To-*aI).  L  (TaidrTfj),  a  town  in  Ar- 
golis,  S.  of  Argos,  destroyed  by  the  Spartans  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  —  2.  (*T<ti*vt),  a  town  in 
Boeotia,  E.  of  Plata  eae,  called  by  Herodotus  (v. 
74)  a  demus  of  Attica,  but  probably  belonging  to 
Platacae. 

Hyataapes.  ("TffrttVinj-  ;  in  Persian,  Goshtacp, 
Gustusp,  liistasp,  or  Wistasp).  L  Son  of  Ar-amea, 
and  father  of  Darius  L,  was  a  member  of  the  Per- 
sian royal  house  of  the  Achaemenidae.  Ho  whs 
satrap  of  Penis  under  Cambyses,  and  probacy 
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und"*T  Cyrus  alto.  — 9.  Son  of  Darius  I.  and 
Atossa,  commanded  the  Bactrians  and  Sacae  in 
the  army  of  hit  brother  Xerxes. 

L 

Iacchus  ("IajfxM)»  the  aolemn  name  of  Bacchus 
fa  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  wb-xae  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  boisterous  song,  called  IacchuB.  In 
these  mysteries  Iacclius  was  regarded  as  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Demeter,  and  was  distinguished  from 
the  Theban  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Bemele.  In  some  traditions  Iocchua  is  even  called 
«  son  of  Bacchus,  but  in  others  the  2  are  identified. 
On  the  6th  day  of  the  Eleusinian  festival  (the  20th  of 
Boedromion)  the  statue  of  Iacchus  was  carried  from 
the  temple  of  Demeter  across  the  Thriasian  plain 
to  El  etuis,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  and  riotous 
procession  of  the  initiated,  who  sang  the  Iacchus, 
carried  mystic  baskets,  and  danced  to  the  sound  of 
cymbals  and  trumpets. 

Iadera  or  Iader  (Iadertlnns :  Old  Zara\  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  with  a  good  harbour, 
and  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  **  Colonia 
Claudia  Augusta  Felix." 

Ialemuj  ('IdXtfios),  a  similar  personification  to 
that  of  Linus,  and  hence  called  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Calliope,  and  the  inventor  of  the  song  lalemus, 
which  was  a  kind  of  dirge,  and  is  only  mentioned 
as  sung  on  roost  melancholy  occasions. 

Ialmenus  ('IcU^roj),  son  of  Ares  and  Asty- 
oche,  and  brother  of  Ascalaphus,  was  a  native  of 
the  Boeotian  Orchomenos.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts and  a  suitor  of  Helena.  After  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  he  wandered  about  with  the 
Orchomenians,  and  founded  colonies  in  Colchis. 

Ialyeus  (IdAwtrot),  one  of  the  3  very  ancient 
Dorian  cities  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  one  of 
the  6  original  members  of  the  Dorian  Hezapolis 
[Doris],  stood  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island, 
about  60  stadia  S.W.  of  Rhodes.  It  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  mythical  Ialysus, 
son  of  Cercaphus.  and  grandson  of  Helios. 

Iambs  ('Idlpfftt),  a  Thracian  woman,  daughter 
of  Pan  and  Echo,  and  a  slave  of  Metanlra.  When 
Demeter,  in  search  of  her  daughter,  arrived  in 
Attica,  and  visited  the  house  of  Metanira,  Iain  be 
cheered  the  mournful  goddess  by  her  jokes. 

Iarabllchtu  ('ld>**«x°0-  L  A  Syrian  who 
rived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  wrote  a 
romance  in  the  Greek  language,  entitled  B*tbyl"nica. 
The  work  itself  is  lost,  but  an  epitome  of  it  is  pre- 
served by  Photius.  — 2.  A  celebrated  Neo- Pla- 
tonic philosopher,  was  bom  at  Chalcis  in  Coele- 
Syria.  He  resided  in  Syria  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  probably  before  a.  d.  333.  He  wa»  in- 
ferior in  judgment  and  learning  to  the  earlier  Neo- 
Ptatonists,  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  ;  and  he  intro- 
duced into  his  system  many  of  the  superstitions  and 
mysteries  of  the  E.,  by  means  of  which  he  endea- 
voured to  check  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The 
extant  works  of  lamblichus  are  :  I.  n*pi  T\v9vf&- 
pov  aipintui,  on  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras.  It 
mas  intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of 
Plato,  and  consisted  originally  of  10  books,  of 
which  3  only  are  extant.  1.  The  1st  book  contains 
an  account  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  and  though 
c«mniled  without  care,  it  is  yet  of  value,  as  the 
other  works,  from  which  it  is  taken,  are  lost. 


[  Edited  by  Kuster,  Amsterd.  1707  ;  and  bv  Kies% 
ling.  Lips.  1816.  2.  UfxrrprrriKoi  X&yt  eir 
vwpiaf,  forms  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Plato.  Edited  by  Kiessling.  Lips.  1813,  8ve» 
3.  Ilcpl  KOUnti  /uUbj/MTurifi  eSrurrqfiitr,  contains 
many  fragments  of  the  works  of  early  Pythagoreans. 
Edited  by  Fries,  Copenhagen,  1700.  4.  IIcpl  -riff 
NiKOftdxov  iptBuifTucqs  tioaeywyr\t.  Edited  by 
Tennulius,  De  venter  and  Arnheim,  1668.  5.  T» 
d*o\oyovfitya  rrjt  a^iffpirrurijj.  Edited  by  Ast, 
Lips.  1817. —  II.  n«pl  ^twmjp(«r,  written  to  prov* 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Egyptian  and  Chalda>-an 
theology.  Edited  by  Gale,  Oxon.  1678.  lambli- 
chus wrote  other  works  which  are  lost  —  3.  A 
later  Nec-Pla tonic  philosopher  of  Apamea,  a  coo- 
temporary  of  the  emperor  Julian  and  of  Libanius. 
Iamldao.  [Iamus.] 

Iamnla  (*Idfir«ia  ;  'laftrfa:  MapJtfTiir :  O.  T. 
Jabneel,  Jabneh :  Ibmtk  or  Galmtk),  a  consider- 
able city  of  Palestine,  between  Diospolis  and 
Asotus,  near  the  coast,  with  a  good  harbour,  waa 
taken  by  King  Uisiah  from  the  Philistines. 
Pompey  united  it  to  the  province  of  Syria.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  became  the  seat  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  of  a  celebrated  school  of  Jewish 
learning. 

I  am  us  ("Icytot),  son  of  Apollo  and  Evadne,  re- 
ceived the  art  of  prophecy  from  his  father,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  famous  family  of 
seers,  the  Iainidae  at  Olvmpia. 

Ianlr*  ('IdVsipa),  one  of  the  Nereids. 

I&nthi  (*IdV0q).  L  Daughter  of  Ocean  us  and 
Tethys,  and  one  of  the  playmates  of  Persephone. 
—  2.  Daughter  of  Teles tes  of  Crete,  beloved  by 
I  PHIS. 

IapetUl  fla*rrdf),  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of 
Uranus  and  Ge,  married  Asia  or  Clymeoe,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Oecanus,  and  became  by 
her  the  father  of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  Epimetbeus, 
and  Menoetius.  He  was  imprisoned  with  Cronos 
in  Tartarus.  Being  the  father  of  Prometheus,  ha 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
human  race.  His  descendants,  Prometheus,  Atlas, 
and  others,  are  often  designated  by  the  patronrmica 
Iaprtidae  («),  lapetiomda*  («),  and  the  feininine 
Iapetioiii$. 

Iipyxlea  (*Id*v8ff  or  *Idiro3«»),  a  warlike  and 
barbarous  people  in  the  N.  of  Illyricum,  between 
the  rivers  Arsia  and  Tedanius,  were  a  mixed  rare, 
partly  lllyrian  and  partly  Celtic,  who  tattooed 
their  bodies.  They  were  subdued  by  Augustus. 
Tknr  country  was  called  Iapydla, 

Iftpj^gia  ('lawuyia :  'idwvyt »),  the  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  S.  of  Apulia,  from  Turn  tuna 
and  Brundusium  to  the  Prom.  Iapyglum  (C. 
Leuca)  ;  though  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Apulia.  [Apulia.]  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  mythical  Iapyx. 

I&pyz  fldirvt).  L  Son  of  Lymon  and  brother 
of  Daunius  and  Peuoetius,  who  went  as  leaden  of 
a  colony  to  Italy.  According  to  others,  he  was  a 
Cretan,  and  a  brother  af  I  cadi  us,  or  a  son  of 
Daedalus  and  a  Cretan  woman,  from  whom  the 
Cretans  who  migrated  to  Italy  derived  the  name 
of  Iapyges.  — 2.  The  W.N.W.  wind,  blowing 
off  the  coast  of  Iapygia  (Apulia),  in  the  S.  of 
Italy,  and  consequently  favourable  to  persons 
crossing  over  to  Greece.  It  was  the  seme  as  the 
ipyt<rrr)%  of  the  Greeks. 

Iarbas  or  Hiarbaa,  king  of  the  Gaetnlbms,  and 
sou  of  Jupiter  Amnion  by  a  Libyan  nymph,  wed 
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HERMES  (MERCURY).    HORAE  (SEASONS). 


Ifrrme*  (Mercury).  (Pitturr  e  Broml  Hermes  (Mercnry).  (lfOMO  Borbonlco. 

d'Ercolauo,  vol.  i.  U».  SI.)  Page  313.  torn.  6,  tuv.  2.)  I'lttferUla. 


Horac  (SeoaoM).  (From  a  Da. -relief  at  Rome.)    Pipe  339. 

{To  fact  p.  336. 
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Helens,  wife  of  Julian.    Page  301. 
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IARDANES. 

n  vain  for  the  band  of  Dido  in  marriage.  Foi 
details  tee  Dido. 

Iardines  (*IopM»Tjj),  a  king  of  Lydia,  and 
father  of  Omphale,  who  is  hence  called  lardanis. 

Iard&ndS  or  Iardanua  (*Iop5<£*Tjj,  'liptaros). 
L  (Jordan),  a  river  in  Elis.—  2.  A  river  in  the 
N.  of  Crete,  which  flowed  near  the  town  Cydonia. 

Iasion  or  Iaaltu  ('IooW,  'loVios),  ton  of  Zeus 
and  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  or  son  of 
Corythus  and  Electra.  At  the  wedding  of  his 
sister  Harmonia,  Demeter  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  in  a  thrice-ploughed  field  (rplwoKos)  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Pluton  or  Plutus  in 
Crete  ;  Zeus  in  consequence  killed  Iasion  with  a 
flash  of  lightning.  Others  represent  him  as  living 
to  an  advanced  age  as  the  husband  of  Demeter. 
In  some  traditions  Iasion  and  his  brother  Dardanus 
are  said  to  have  carried  the  palladium  to  Samo- 
thrace,  and  there  to  have  been  instructed  in  the 
mysteries  of  Demeter  by  Zeus.  Others  relate  that 
Iasion,  being  inspired  by  Demeter  and  Cora  (Pro- 
serpina), travelled  about  in  Sicily  and  many  other 
countries,  and  everywhere  taught  the  people  the 
mysteries  of  Demeter. 

Iaais,  i.  e.  Atalante,  the  daughter  of  Iasios. 

Iaso  (*I«r«),  i.  e.  Recovery,  a  daughter  of 
Aesculapius,  or  Amphiaraus,  and  sister  of  Hygiea, 
was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  recovery. 

Iaeslus  or  Iasslcua  Sinus  ('laoiitbt  k6\tos  : 
Gulf  of  Mandeiiyeh),  a  large  gulf  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Can  a,  between  the  peninsulae  of  Miletus  and 
Myndus ;  named  after  the  city  of  Jassus,  and  called 
BaVgylieticus  Sinus  (BapyvKtijrt<bs  ittKwos)  from 
another  city  which  stood  upon  it,  namely,  Bargylia. 

Iaasus  or  Iasu*  ("laowof,  "Io<roi:  laatvs: 
Atym-Kalettu,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Caria,  on  the  Iassius 
Sinus,  founded  by  Argives  and  further  colonised 
by  Milesians. 

Iasus  flatros).  L  An  Arcadian,  son  of  Lycur- 
gus  and  Cleophile  or  Eurynome,  brother  of  An* 
caeua,  husband  of  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Mi- 
nyas,  and  father  of  Atalante.  He  is  likewise 
called  lasius  and  Iasion.  — 8.  Father  of  Amphion, 
and  king  of  the  Minyans. 

Usages  Cl«fCiry«),a  powerful  Sarmatian  people, 
who  originally  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinus  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  but  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  settled  near  the  Quadi  in  Dacia,  in  the 
country  bounded  by  the  Danube,  the  Thciss.  and 
the  Sarmatian  mountains.  They  are  generally 
cailed  Sarmabu  lazyges  or  simply  Surmata*,  but 
Ptolemy  gives  them  the  name  of  Iazytjes Mctanattae, 
on  account  of  their  migration.  The  Iazyges  were 
in  close  alliance  with  the  Quadi,  along  with  whom 
they  frequently  attacked  the  Roman  dominions, 
especially  Moesia  and  Pannonia.  In  the  6th  cen- 
tury they  were  conquered  by  the  Goths. 

iberla  (*I6ip(a :  S.  part  of  Georgia),  a  country 
of  Asia,  in  the  centre  of  the  isthmus  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  was  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Caucasus,  on  the  W.  by  Colchis,  on  the  E. 
by  Albania,  and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia.  It  was 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  mountains,  through 
which  there  were  only  4  passes.  Sheltered  by 
these  mountains  and  watered  by  the  Cyrus  (Kour) 
and  its  upper  tributaries,  it  was  famed  for  a  fertility 
of  which  its  modern  name  (from  Tfapyot)  remains 
a  witness.  Its  inhabitants,  Ibexes  ('Ifnosr)  or 
Iberi,  were,  and  are  still,  among  the  roost  perfect 
specimens  of  the  Caucasian  race.  The  ancients 
believed  them  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  the 
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Assyrians  and  Medea,  whom  they  were  thought  to 
resemble  in  their  customs.  They  were  more  civi- 
lised than  their  neighbours  in  Colchis  and  Albania, 
and  were  divided  into  4  castes:  1.  the  nobles, from 
whom  2  kings  were  chosen  ;  2.  the  priests,  who 
were  also  the  magistrates ;  3.  the  soldiers  and  hus- 
bandmen ;  4.  the  slaves,  who  performed  all  public 
and  mechanical  work.  The  chief  employment  of 
the  Iberians  was  agriculture.  The  Romans  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  country  through  the 
expedition  of  Pompey,  in  B.C.  65;  and  under 
Trajan  it  was  subjected  to  Rome.  In  the  5th 
century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Persian  king. 
Sapor. — No  connection  can  be  traced  between  the 
Iberians  of  Asia  and  those  of  Spain. 

Items  (*IS»wx>j  or'ISi)p:  Ebro),  the  principal 
river  in  the  N.E.  of  Spain,  rises  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Cantabri  near  Juliobnga,  flows  8.E. 
through  a  great  plain  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  M.  Idubeda,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Dertosa,  after  forming  a  Delta. 

Ibycu*  f'leWi),  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Rhegium,  and  spent  the  best  part  of  bis 
life  at  Samoa,  at  the  court  of  Polycrates,  about 
8.  c.  540.  It  is  related  that  travelling  through  a 
desert  place  near  Corinth,  he  was  murdered  by 
robbers,  but  before  he  died  he  called  upon  a  flock 
of  cranes  that  happened  to  fly  over  him  to  avenge 
his  death.  Soon  afterwards,  when  the  people  of 
Corinth  were  assembled  in  the  theatre,  the  cranes 
appeared;  and  one  of  the  murderers,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  cried  out  involuntarily, u  Behold  the 
avengers  of  Ibycus : "  and  thus  were  the  authors 
of  the  crime  detected.  The  phrase  al  IGvkov  y4~ 
pavoi  passed  into  a  proverb.  The  poetry  of  Ibycus 
was  chiefly  erotic,  and  partook  largely  of  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  character.  In  his  dialect  there  was 
a  mixture  of  the  Doric  and  Aeolic.  In  antiquity 
there  were  7  books  of  his  lyric  poems,  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  now  remain. 

Icirla  or  Ioarlus  (' Ia-apfo,  'luipios :  'iKooicfa), 
a  mountain  and  a  demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Aegeis,  where  Dionysus  is  said  to  have 
taught  Icarius  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

Ioarlus  ('Udputs\  also  called  Icarus  or  Ica- 
rfon.  L  An  Athenian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Pandion,  and  hospitably  received  Dionysus  on  his 
arrival  in  Attica.  The  god  in  return  taught  him 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Icarius  made  a  pre- 
sent of  some  wine  to  peasants,  who  became  intoxi- 
cated by  it,  and  thinking  that  they  were  poisoned 
by  Icarius,  slew  him,  and  threw  his  body  into  a 
well,  or  buried  it  under  a  tree.  His  daughter  Eri« 
gone,  after  a  long  search,  found  his  grave,  to  which 
she  was  conducted  by  his  faithful  dog  Maera, 
From  grief  she  hung  herself  on  tbe  tree  under 
which  he  was  buried.  Zeus  or  Dionysus  plaovi 
her  and  Icarius  among  the  stars,  making  Erigone 
the  Vhryin,  Icarius  Bootn  or  A  return*,  and  Maera 
Procyon  or  the  little  dog.  Hence  the  latter  is 
called  leariut  cams.  The  god  then  punished  tho 
ungrateful  Athenians  with  madness,  in  which 
condition  the  Athenian  maidens  bung  themselves 
as  Erigone  had  done.  The  Athenians  propitiated 
Icarius  and  Erigone  by  the  institution  of  the  festi- 
val of  the  Atom.  (See  Diet,  of  Antiq.  *.  «.)  —  2. 
A  Lacedaemonian,  son  of  Perieree  and  Gorgo- 
phdne,  and  brother  of  Tyndareus.  Others  called  him 
grandson  of  Perieres,  and  son  of  Oel»lus.  When 
Icarius  and  Tyndareus  were  expelled  from  Lhcc- 
dacmon  by  their  half-brother  Hippocoon,  Icarius 
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went  to  A  cam  an  ia,  and  there  became  the  father  of 
Penelope,  end  of  se rend  other  children.  He 
•ftervrardi  retained  to  Lacedaemon.  Since  there 
were  many  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Penelope,  he 
promised  to  give  her  to  the  hero  who  should  con- 
quer in  a  foot-race.  Ulysses  won  the  prize,  and 
was  betrothed  to  Penelope,  Icarins  tried  to  per- 
suade his  daughter  to  remain  with  him,  and  not 
accompany  Ulysses  to  Ithaca.  Ulysses  allowed 
her  to  do  as  she  pleased,  whereupon  she  covered 
fier  face  with  her  veil  to  hide  her  blushes,  and  thus 
intimated  that  she  would  follow  her  husband. 
Icarins  then  desisted  from  further  entreaties,  and 
erected  a  statue  of  Modesty  on  the  spot. 

Icanu("I«roEpor),son  of  Daedalus.  [DaEDALUS.] 

Ic&TOJ  orlcaria  f/laefoj,  'Uapla:  Niktrio),  an 
Island  of  the  Aegean  Sea  ;  one  of  the  Spondee  ; 
W.  of  Samoa;  called  also  Doliche  (8oAix^,i.e.  long 
island).  Its  common  name,  and  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding sea,  Icarium  Mare,  were  derived  from  the 
myth  of  Icarus.  It  was  first  colonised  by  the 
Milesians,  but  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Samians, 
who  fed  their  herds  on  its  rich  pastures. 

Icclue,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  addressed  to 
him  an  ode  (Carm.  1 29),  and  an  epistle  {Ep.  i. 
12).  The  ode  was  written  in  a  c.  25,  when  Iccius 
was  preparing  to  join  Aelius  Oallus  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Arabia.  The  epistle  was  composed  about 
1«>  years  afterwards,  when  Iccius  had  become  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa's  steward  in  Sicily.  In  both  poems 
Horace  reprehends  pointedly,  but  delicately,  in 
Iccius  an  inordinate  desire  for  wealth. 

Iceni,  called  Simeni  (SiuesvO  by  Ptolemy,  a 
numerous  and  powerful  people  in  Britain,  who 
dwelt  N.  of  the Trinobantes,  in  the  modern  counties 
of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Their  revolt  from  the 
Romans,  under  their  heroic  queen  BoadicCa,  is  ce- 
lebrated in  history.  [Boadicba.]  Their  chief 
town  was  Venta  Ieonorum  (Giisfcr),  about  3 
miles  from  Norwich. 

Ichnae  ("lx»w:  *lxra*ot).  L.  A  town  in 
Bottiaea  in  Macedonia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Axius.—  2.  A  town  in  Pbthiotis  in  Thessaly,  ce- 
lebrated for  its  worship  of  Themis,  who  was  hence 
sumamed  Ichnaea. 

Iehnae  or  Ischnae  Ox*"",  1<rxt>cu\  *  Greek 
city  in  the  N.  of  Menopotamia,  founded  by  the 
Macedonians,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  be- 
tween Crassus  and  the  Perth  ians,  in  which  the 
former  sained  the  victory.  According  to  Appian, 
the  Part h ians  soon  after  defeated  the  Romans  near 
the  same  spot. 

Ichthyoph&gi  C^X6vwf^y^  ie.  Fith^aicn), 
wns  a  vague  descriptive  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  various  peoples  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
of  whom  they  knew  but  little.  Thus  we  find 
Ichthyophagi :  1.  in  the  extreme  S.  E.  of  Asia,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sinae :  2.  on  the  coast  of  Gx- 
drosia  :  S.  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix:  4. 
in  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  above 
Egypt :  6.  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 

Icillue.  L  Bp.,  was  one  of  the  8  envoys  sent 
by  the  plebeians,  after  their  secession  to  the  Sacred 
Mount,  to  treat  with  the  senate,  a  c.  494.  He 
was  thrice  elected  tribune  of  the  plcbs,  namely,  in 
49*2, 481,  and  471.— 8.  L.,  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  eloquence,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  456,  when 
he  claimed  for  the  tribunes  the  right  of  convoking 
the  senate,  and  also  carried  the  important  law  for 
til*  assignment  of  the  Aventine  (oV  Aventino  pulli- 
tando)  to  the  plebs.    In  the  following  year  (455), 
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he  was  again  elected  tribune.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  in  the  outbreak  against  the  decem- 
virs, 449.  Virginia  had  been  betrothed  to  him, 
and  he  boldly  defended  her  cause  before  App. 
Claudius ;  and  when  at  length  she  fell  by  her 
father's  hand,  Icilius  hurried  to  the  army  which 
was  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Sabines,  and 
prevailed  npon  them  to  desert  the  government. 

Icdnlom  CIkoVuw  :  *Uow«w:  JTonve*),  the 
capital  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor,  was,  when 
visited  by  St.  Paul,  a  flourishing  city,  with  a 
mixed  population  of  Jews  and  Greeks :  under  the 
later  emperors,  a  colony :  and  in  the  middle  ages, 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Aria  Minor,  and  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  crusades. 

Ietinnj  OrriVoi),  a  contemporary  of  Pericles, 
was  the  architect  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  temples,  namely,  the  great  temple  of 
Athene,  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  called  the  Par- 
thenon, and  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurins,  near 
Phigalia  in  Arcadia.  Calibrates  was  associated 
with  Ictinus  in  building  the  Parthenon. 

Ida  ("I8n,  Dor.  "I8a).  ] .  {Ida,  or  Ka»-Dagk\  a 
mountain  range  of  Mysta,  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
formed  the  S.  boundary  of  the  Troad;  extending  from 
Lectum  Pr.  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  Tread,  E.- 
wards  along  the  N.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium, 
and  further  E.  into  the  centre  of  Mysta.  Its  highest 
summits  were  Cotylus  on  the  N.  and  Gargara  on 
the  S. :  the  utter  is  about  5000  feet  high,  and  ie 
often  capped  with  snow.  Lower  down,  the  elopes 
of  the  mountain  are  well-wooded  ;  and  lower  stilL, 
they  form  fertile  fields  and  valleys.  The  sources 
of  the  Scamander  and  the  Aesepus,  besides  other 
rivers  and  numerous  brook*,  are  on  Ida.  The 
mountain  is  celebrated  in  mythology,  as  the  scene 
of  the  rape  of  Ganymede,  whom  Ovid  (Fast  u. 
145)  calls  IdaeuM  puer  and  of  the  judgment  of 
Paris,  who  is  called  I  doe  us  Judex  by  Ovid  {JFatL 
vi.  44),  and  Idaeus  potior  by  Cicero  {ad  Alt.  i. 
18).  In  Homer,  too,  its  summit  is  the  place 
from  which  the  gods  watch  the  battles  in  the  plain 
of  Troy.  Ida  was  also  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Cybele,  who  obtained  from  it  the  name 
of  Idata  Mattr.  2.  (/Worofi),  a  mountain  in  the 
centre  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  mountain  range 
which  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  island. 
Mt.  Ida  is  said  to  be  7674  feet  abore  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  was  closely  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Zeus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up 
in  a  cave  in  this  mountain. 

Idaea  Mater.  [Ida.] 

Idaei  Dactyli.  [Dactvll] 

Idallum  ('lodAio*'),  a  town  in  Cyprus,  sacred 
to  Venus,  who  hence  bore  the  surname  Idaiia. 

Idas  ("Ioa$),  son  of  Aphareus  and  Arena,  the 
daughter  of  Oebalus,  brother  of  Lynceua,  husbund 
of  Marpessa,  and  father  of  Cleopatra  or  Alcyone. 
From  the  name  of  their  father,  Idas  and  Lynceus 
are  called  Apharrtidat  or  Apharidae.  Apollo  was 
in  love  with  Marpessa,  the  daughter  of  Even  us, 
but  Idas  carried  her  off  in  a  winged  chariot  which 
Poseidon  had  given  him.  Evenus  could  not  over- 
take Idas,  but  Apollo  found  him  in  Me&sene,  and 
took  the  maiden  from  him.  The  lovers  fought  for 
her  possession,  but  Zeus  separated  them,  and  left 
the  decision  with  Marpessa,  who  chose  Idas,  front 
fear  lest  Apollo  should  desert  her  if  she  grew  old. 
The  Apbaretidae  also  took  part  in  the  Calydontan 
hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  Rut 
the  most  celebrated  part  of  their  story  ia  th«r 
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battle  with  the  Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  I  of  the  N.  of  Arabia  Petraea,  extending  N.W.  and 


is  related  elsewhere  [p.  228,  b.  ] 

Idistavisus  Campus,  a  plain  in  Germany  near 
tiie  Weser,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Porta  Westphalica,  between  Riitleln  and  HatusLer,/e, 
memorable  for  the  victory  of  Oermanicna  over  the 
Chimed,  A.  D.  16. 

Idmon  ("iSu^y),  son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria,  or 
Cyrene,  wai  a  soothsayer,  and  accompanied  the 


Argonauts,  although  he  knew  beforehand  that 
death  awaited  him.  He  wai  killed  in  the  country 
of  the  Mariandynians  by  a  boar  or  a  serpent ;  or, 
according  to  other*,  he  died  there  of  a  disease. 

Idomeneui  (^iSof***  is ).    1.  Son  of  the  Cretan 
Deucalion,  and  grandson  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae, 
was  king  of  Crete.  He  is  sometimes  called  Lyctius 
or  Cnonims,  from  the  Cretan  towns  of  Lyctus  and 
Cnoasna.  He  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen;  and 
in  conjunction  with  Meriones,  the  son  of  his  half- 
brother  Molus,  he  led  the  Cretans  in  80  ships 
against  Troy.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest  heroes  in 
the  Trojan  war,  and  distinguished  himself  espe- 
cially in  the  battle  near  the  ships.    According  to 
Homer,  Idomeneus  re  torn  ed  home  in  safety  after 
th«  mil  of  Troy.    Later  traditions  relate  that  once 
in  a  storm  ho  vowed  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon  what- 
ever he  should  first  meet  on  his  landing,  if  the  god 
would  grant  him  a  safe  »etum.   This  was  his  own 
whom  be  accordingly  sacrificed.    As  Crete 
thereupon  visited  by  a  plague,  the  Cretans 
expelled  Idomeneus.    He  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
settled  in  Calabria,  and  built  a  temple  to  Athena, 
From  thence  he  is  said  to  have  migrated  again  to 
Colophon,  on  the  coast  of  Asia.    His  tomb,  how- 
ever, was  shown  at  Cnosus,  where  he  and  Meriones 
were  worshipped  as  heroes.  —  2.  Of  Lampsacus,  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  Epicurus,  flourished  about 
B.  c.  310 — 270.    He  wrote  several  philosophical 
and  historical  works,  all  of  which  are  lost  The 
latter  were  chiefly  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
private  life  of  the  distinguished  men  of  Greece. 

Idothea  (Ei8od*a),  daughter  of  Proteus,  taught 
Menelaos  how  be  might  secure  her  father,  and 
compel  him  to  declare  in  what  manner  he  might 
reach  home  in  safety. 

Idriena  or  Hidrieus  (*Io>if6>,  'Upwfo).  king  of 
Cam,  2nd  son  of  Hecatomnua,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Artemisia,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Maussolas,  in  &  c  351.  He  died  in  344, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  sister  Ada,  whom  he 
liad  married. 

Idubeda  (Sierra  de  Oca  and  Lorenzo),  a  range 
of  mountains  in  Spain,  begins  among  the  Cantabri, 
forms  the  S.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  the  Ebro, 
smd  run*  S.E.  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Idumaea  ('Ioow/iolo),  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
scriptural  name  Edom,  but  the  terms  are  not  pre- 
cisely equivalent  In  the  O.  T.,  and  in  the  time 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity  of  the  Jews,  Edom 
ia  the  district  of  Mt  Seir,  that  is,  the  mountainous 
region  extending  N.  and  S.  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  B.  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  peopled  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Esau,  and  added  by  David  to  the 
Jsraelitish  monarchy.  The  decline  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judaea,  and  at  last  its  extinction  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, enabled  the  Edomites  to  extend  their  power 
to  the  N.W.  over  the  S.  part  of  Judaea  as  far  as 
Hebron,  while  their  original  territory  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Nabathaean  Arabs.  Thus  the 
Idumaea  of  the  later  Jewish,  and  of  the  Roman, 


S.  E.  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  W.  side  oi 
Mt  Seir.  Under  the  Maccabees,  the  Idumaean* 
were  again  subjected  to  Judaea  (blc.  129),  and 
governed,  under  them,  by  prefects  (arpartryoi), 
who  were  very  probably  descended  from  the  old 
princes  of  Edom;  but  the  internal  dissensions  in 
the  Asmonaean  family  led  at  last  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Idumaean  dynasty  on  the  Jewiah 
throne.  [Antipatbr,  Nos.  3,  4;  Hkxodbs.]  The 
Roman  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  and  later  use 
Idumaea  and  Judaea  as  equivalent  terms.  Soon 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  name  ot 
Idumaea  disappears  from  history,  and  is  merged  in 
that  of  Arabia.  Both  the  old  Edomites  and  the 
later  Idumaeans  were  a  commercial  people,  and 
carried  on  a  great  part  of  the  traffic  between  the 
East  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Idyia  (*l3v?a),  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
and  wife  of  the  Colchian  king  Abktks. 
Ierne.  [Hibbrnia.] 

Ietae  ('leral :  'IcrHrof :  «/a&>),  a  town  in  tbs 
interior  of  Sicily,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
S.  W.  of  Macella. 

Igillum  (Gutfio),  a  small  island  off  the  Etruscan 
coast,  opposite  Cosa. 

Ignatius  ('tywsrios),  one  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers,  was  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and 
succeeded  Evodius  as  bishop  of  Antioch  in  a.  d.  69. 
He  was  condemned  to  death  by  Trajan  at  Antioch, 
and  was  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  was  thrown  to 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  date  of 
his  martyrdom  is  uncertain.  Some  place  it  in  107, 
but  others  as  late  as  1 1 6.  On  his  way  from  Antioch 
to  Rome,  Ignatius  wrote  several  epistles  in  Greek 
to  various  churches.  There  are  extant  at  present 
15  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  but  of  these  only 
7  are  considered  to  be  genuine  ;  and  even  these  7 
are  iruch  interpolated.  The  ancient  Syriac  version 
of  some  of  these  epistles,  which  baa  been  recently 
discovered,  is  free  from  many  of  the  interpolations 
found  in  the  present  Greek  text,  and  was  evi- 
dently executed  when  the  Greek  text  was  in  a 
state  of  greater  purity  than  it  is  at  present  The 
Greek  text  has  been  published  in  the  Patres  Apo*- 
tolici  by  Cotelerius,  Amsterd.  1724,  and  by  Jacob- 
ton,  Oxuu.  1838  ;  and  the  Syriac  version,  accompa- 
nied with  the  Greek  text,  by  Cure  ton,  Loud.  1849. 

Igdvium  (IguvTnus,  Iguvinas,  -atis :  Gubbio  or 
Eupubio),  an  important  town  in  Umbria,  on  the 
S.  slope  of  the  Apennines.  On  a  mountain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  town  Tvas  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Jupiter,  in  the  ruins  of  which  were  discovered,  4 
centuries  ago,  7  brazen  tables,  covered  with  Urn- 
brian  inscriptions,  and  which  are  still  preserved  at 
Gubbio.  These  tables,  frequently  called  the  Eu- 
gubian  Tattles,  contain  more  than  1000  Um brian 
words,  and  are  of  great  importance  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages  of  Italy.  They  are  ex- 
plained by  Grotefend,  Hudimenta  Linguae  Umbrioi*, 
etc.,  Hannov.  1835,  seq.,  and  by  Lepsius,  Inscrip- 
tions Umbricae  et  OtOOA,  Lips.  1841. 

Ilaira  flAdetoa),  daughter  of  Leueippus  and 
Philodice,  and  sister  of  Phoebe.  The  2  sisters  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets  under  the  name 
of  Leucijipidae.  Both  were  carried  off  by  the 
Dioscuri,  and  Ilaira  became  the  wife  of  Castor. 

Ueracones,  TJercaonenses,  orlllurgavonensea, 
a  people  in  HispaniaTarraconensis  on  the  W.  const 
between  the  Iberus  and  M.  Idubeda. 


b*tory  ie  the  S.  part  of  Judaea,  and  a  small  portion 
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Hard*  (Ltrida),  a  town  of  the  IlcrgCtes  In 
HUpania  Tarraconenais,  situated  on  a  height  above 
the  river  Sicoris  (Segre\  which  was  here  crowed 
by  a  Stone  bridge.  It  was  afterwards  a  Roman 
colony,  hot  in  the  time  of  Ausonius  had  ceased  to 
be  a  place  of  importance.  It  was  here  that  Afra- 
nios  and  Petreius,  the  legates  of  Pompey,  were 
defeated  by  Caesar  (a.  c.  49). 

DtrgStes,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees. 

DXa  or  Rhea  Silvia.  [Romulus.] 

JUd  or  Ulloe  (Elche),  a  town  of  the  Contestani 
OA  the  E.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
road  from  Carthago  Nova  to  Valentia,  was  a  co- 
Ionia  immunis.  The  modern  Elche  lies  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  coast  than  the  ancient  town. 

Dienses,  an  ancient  people  in  Sardinia. 

ni5na  {*Wi6tnm\  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
wife  of  Polymnestor  or  Polymestor,  king  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son 
Deipylus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Trojan  war 
her  brother  Polydorus  was  intrusted  to  her  care, 
and  she  brought  him  up  as  her  own  son.  For  de- 
tails see  Polydorus.  Iliona  was  the  name  of  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  Pacuvius.  (Hor.  SaL  il  3.  61.) 

HIo&eQJ  CiAjopt fa),  a  son  of  Niobe,  whom 
Apollo  would  hare  liked  to  save,  because  he  was 
praying  ;  but  the  arrow  was  no  longer  under  the 
control  of  the  god.  [Niobk.] 

III  pa  {Penmijtor\  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis,  which  was  navi- 
gable to  this  place  with  small  vessels. 

Hiatus  ('l\ura6t,  more  rarely  Elkuro6t\  a 
small  river  in  Attica,  rises  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt. 
Hymettus,  receives  the  brook  Eridanus  near  the 
Lyceum  outside  the  walls  of  Athens,  then  flows 
through  the  E.  side  of  Athens,  and  loses  itself  in 
the  marshes  in  the  Athenian  plain.  The  Ilissus 
is  now  usually  dry,  as  its  waters  are  drawn  off  to 
supply  the  city. 

llithyia  (EiXsWwio),  also  called  Elithyia,  Ile- 
thyia,  or  Eleutho,  the  goddess  of  birth,  who  canie 
to  the  assistance  of  women  in  labour.  When  she 
was  kindly  disposed,  she  furthered  the  birth  ;  but 
when  she  was  angry,  she  protracted  the  labour. 
In  the  Iliad  the  liithyiae  (in  the  plural)  are  called 
the  daughters  of  Hera.  But  in  the  Odyssey  and 
Hesiod,  and  in  the  later  poets  in  general,  there  is 
only  one  goddess  of  this  name,  llithyia  was  the 
servant  of  Hera,  and  was  employed  by  the  latter 
to  retard  the  birth  of  Hercules.  [Hrrculrs.]  — 
The  worship  of  llithyia  appears  to  have  been  first 
established  among  the  Dorians  in  Crete,  where  she 
was  believed  to  have  been  born  in  a  cave  in  the 
territory  of  Cnosaus.  From  theuce  her  worship 
spread  over  Delos  and  Attica.  According  to  a 
Delian  tradition  llithyia  was  not  born  in  Crete, 
but  had  come  to  Delos  from  the  Hyperboreans,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  Leto.  In  an  ancient  hymn 
attributed  to  Olen,  which  was  sung  in  Delos, 
llithyia  was  called  the  mother  of  Eros  (Love).  It 
is  probable  that  llithyia  was  originally  a  goddess 
of  the  moon,  and  hence  became  identified  with 
Artemis  or  Diana.  The  moon  was  supposed  to 
exercise  great  influence  over  growth  in  general, 
and  consequently  over  that  of  children. 
Ilium.  [Troas.] 

mibSrli  OAAiaVs).  L  (MX  «"ed  Tichia 
or  Tectum  by  the  Romans,  a  river  in  Gallia  Nar bo- 
ne a*  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Sardones,  rises  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  mils,  after  a  short  course,  into  the 
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Mare  Gallicum. — 2.  (JSfo),  a  town  of  the  San- 
tones,  on  the  above-mentioned  river,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  was  originally  a  place  of  importance, 
but  afterwards  sunk  into  insignificance.  It 
restored  by  Cons  tan  tine,  who  changed  its  name 
into  Helena,  whence  the  modern  Els*. 

niiturgifl  or  Hliturgi  (A  ndujar),  an  important 
town  of  the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  si- 
tuated on  a  steep  rock  near  the  Baetis,  and  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Castulo  ;  it  was  destroyed  by 
Scipio  a  a  210,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  received  the 
name  of  Forum  Julium. 

IUyrlcum  or  Illyria,  more  rarely  Illyria  (to 
'lAAupucoV,  'lAXup/j,  'IAAupbi),  included,  in  tta 
widest  signification,  all  the  land  W.  of  Macedonia 
and  E.  of  Italy  and  Rhaetia,  extending  S.  as  far 
as  Epirus,  and  N.  as  far  as  the  valleys  of  the  Savue 
and  Dravns,  and  the  junction  of  these  rivers  with 
the  Danube.  This  wide  extent  of  conn  try  was 
inhabited  by  numerous  Illyrian  tribes,  all  of  whom 
were  more  or  less  barbarous.  They  were  probably 
of  the  same  origin  as  the  Thracian  a,  but  some 
Celts  were  mingled  with  them.  The  country  waa 
divided  into  2  parts  :  L  Ulyria  Barbara  or  Bo- 
rn ana,  the  Roman  province  of  Ulyricum,  extended 
along  the  Adriatic  sea  from  Italy  (Istria),  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Arsia,  to  the  river 
Drilo,  and  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Macedonia 
and  Moesia  Superior,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Drinus,  and  on  the  N.  by  Pannonia,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Dravns.  It  thus 
comprehended  a  part  of  the  modern  Croatia^  ths> 
whole  of  Lkdmatia,  almost  the  whole  of  Bomui, 
and  a  part  of  A  Ibania.  It  was  divided  in  ancient 
times  into  3  districts,  according  to  the  tribes  by 
which  it  was  inhabited  :  —  Iapydia,  the  interior 
of  the  country  on  the  N.,  from  the  Arsia  to  the 
Tcdanius  [Iapvdbs]  ;  Liburnia,  along  the  coast 
from  the  Arsia  to  the  Titius  [Liburni]  ;  and 
Dalmatia,  S.  of  Liburnia,  along  the  coast  from  the 
Titius  to  the  Drilo.  [Dalmatia.]  The  Libur- 
nians  submitted  at  an  early  time  to  the  Romans  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  the  conquest  of  the  Dal- 
matians in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  that  the  entire 
country  waa  organised  as  a  Roman  province.  From 
this  time  the  Illyrians,  and  especially  the 


tian%  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Roman 
legions.  —  2.  Hlyrii  Graeea,  or  niyria  proper, 
also  called  Epirus  Nova,  extended  from  the  Drilo, 
along  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Ceraunian  mountains, 
which  separated  it  from  Epirus  proper:  it  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Macedonia.    It  thus  em- 
braced the  greater  part  of  the  modern  Albania.  It 
was  a  mountainous  country,  but  possessed  some 
fertile  land  on  the  coast    Its  principal  rivers  were 
the  Aous,  Araus,  Gbnusus,  and  Pantarus.  In 
the  interior  was  an  important  lake,  the  Ltcmnitir 
On  the  coast  there  were  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Epidamnus,  afterwards  Dyrrhachium, and  Avoir 
lonia.    It  was  at  these  places  that  the  celebrated 
Via  Egnatia  commenced,  which  ran  through  Ma- 
cedonia to  Byaantium.    The  country  was  inha- 
bited by  various  tribes,  Atintanrs,  Taulantii, 
Parthini,  Da&sarbtar,  &c.     In  early  times 
they  were  troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbours 
to  the  Macedonian  kings.    They  were  subdued 
by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great 
who  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  their  king  Rar- 
dylis,  no.  359.    After  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  most  of  the  Illyrian  tribes  recovered  their 
independence.   At  a  later  time  the  injury  which 
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the  Roimn  trade  suffered  from  their  piracies  brought 
against  them  the  arms  of  the  republic  The  forces 
of  their  queen  Teuta  were  easily  defeated  by  the 
Roman «,  and  she  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  by 
the  surrender  of  part  of  her  dominions  and  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  229.  The  2nd 
Illvrian  war  was  finished  by  the  Romans  with  the 
Mme  ease.  It  was  commenced  by  Demetrius  of 
Pharos,  who  was  guardian  of  Pineua,  the  son  of 
Agron,  but  he  was  conquered  by  the  consul  Aemi- 
lius  Paalns,  219.  Pineus  was  succeeded  byPleu- 
ratus,  who  coltirated  friendly  relations  with  the 
Romans.  His  son  Gentius  formed  an  alliance  with 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  against  Rome  ;  but 
he  was  conquered  by  the  praetor  L.  Anicius,  in  the 
same  year  as  Perseus,  168  ;  whereupon  lUyria,  as 
well  as  Macedonia,  became  subject  to  Rome.  —  In 
the  new  division  of  the  empire  under  Constantino, 
Illyricum  formed  one  of  the  great  provinces  of  the 
empire.  It  was  divided  intn  Illyricum  Occiden- 
tale,  which  included  Illyricum  proper,  Pannonia, 
and  Noricum,and  niyricum  Orientalo,  which  com- 
prehended Dacia,  Moesia,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace. 

Bus  ClKot).  1  Son  of  Dardantu  by  Batea,  the 
daughter  of  Teucer.  II us  died  without  issue,  and 
left  his  kingdom  to  his  brother,  Erichthonins.  — 
S.  Son  of  Tree  and  Callirhog,  grandson  of  Erich- 
tbonius,  and  great-grandson  of  Dardanus  ;  whence 
he  is  called  Dardanidc*.  He  was  the  father  of  Lao- 
medon  and  the  grandfather  of  Priam.  He  was 
believed  to  be  the  founder  of  Ilion,  which  was  also 
called  Troy,  after  his  father.  Zeus  gave  him  the 
palladium,  a  statue  of  3  cubits  high,  with  its  feet 
close  together,  holding  a  spear  in  its  right  hand, 
and  a  distaff  in  its  left,  and  promised  that  as  long 
as  it  remained  in  Troy,  the  city  should  be  safe. 
The  tomb  of  II us  was  shown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Troy.  —  3.  Son  of  Mermems,  and  grandson  of 
Jason  and  Medea.  He  lived  at  Ephyra,  between 
El  is  and  Olympia  ;  and  when  U^ses  came  to  him 
to  fetch  the  poison  for  his  arrows,  I  his  refused  it, 
from  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods. 

lira.  [Akthalia.] 

nvatea,  a  people  in  Liguria,  S.  of  the  Po,  in 
the  modem  Mont/erraL 

Imachira  (Imacharensis  :  Ufaccora),  a  town  in 
Sicily,  in  the  Heraean  mountains. 

Imitu  (to  'Iftaof  Spot),  the  name  of  a  great 
mountain  range  of  Asia,  is  one  of  those  terms 
which  the  ancient  geographers  appear  to  have  used 
indefinitely,  for  want  of  exact  knowledge.  In  its 
most  definite  application,  it  appears  to  mean  the 
"W.  part  of  the  Himalaya,  between  the  Paropamisus 
and  the  Emodi  Monte*  ;  but  when  it  is  applied  to 
•nme  gr^-at  chain,  extending  much  further  to  the 
Ji.  and  dividing  Scytbia  into  2  parts,  Scythia  intra 
Imanm  and  Scythia  extra  Imanm,  it  must  either  be 
understood  to  mean  the  Mou**our  or  Altai  moun- 
tains, or  else  some  imaginary  range,  which  cannot 
be  identified  with  any  actually  existing  mountains. 

ImbrasTis  ("luGpaffot),  a  river  in  the  island  of 
Samoa,  formerly  called  Parthenius,  flowing  into 
the  sea  not  far  from  the  city  of  Samos.  The  cele- 
brated temple  of  Hera  ('Hpatov)  stood  near  it, 
and  it  gave  the  epithet  of  Imbrasia  both  to  Hera 
and  to  Artemis. 

Imbros  (%i8pot  i  'luSptos :  Embro  or  Imbnu), 
an  island  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegean  sea,  near  the 
Tbiacian  Chersonesus,  about  16  miles  S.  E.  of  Sa- 
mothraco,  and  about  2'2  N.  E.  of  Lemnos.  It  is 
about  25  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  hilly  but 


|  contains  many  fertile  valleys.  Imbros,  like  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Samothrace,  was  in  ancient 
I  times  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  the 
Cabin  and  Hermes.  There  was  a  town  of  the 
same  name  on  the  E.  of  the  island,  of  which  there 
are  still  some  ruins. 

Inichii  (Iraxfo),  a  surname  of  In,  the  daughter 
of  Inachus.  The  goddess  Isis  is  also  called  Inuclm. 
because  she  was  identified  with  Io ;  and  some- 
times Inachis  is  used  as  synonymous  with  an  Argire 
or  Greek  woman.  —  InaeUdet  in  the  same  way 
was  used  as  a  name  of  Epnphus,  a  grandson  ef 
Inachus,  and  also  of  Perseus,  because  he  was  born 
at  Argos,  the  city  of  Inachus. 

Inaohus  flyoxos),  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
and  father  of  Phoroneus  and  Aegialeus,  to  whom 
others  add  Io,  Argos  Panoptes,  and  Phcgeus  or  Pe- 
geus.  He  was  the  first  king  and  the  most  ancient 
hero  of  Argos,  whence  the  country  is  frequently 
called  the  land  of  Inachus  ;  and  he  is  said  to  hav* 
given  his  name  to  the  river  Inachus.  The  ancients 
made  several  attempts  to  explain  the  stories  about 
Inachus:  sometimes  they  looked  upon  him  as  a 
native  of  Argos,  who,  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion, 
led  the  Argives  from  the  mountains  into  the  plains ; 
and  sometimes  they  regarded  him  as  the  leader  of 
an  Egyptian  or  Libyan  colony,  which  settled  en 
the  banks  of  the  Inachus. 

Inachus  (*\vaxot).  1.  {Banitza),  the  chief  rivet 
in  ArgoHs,  rises  in  the  mountain  Lyrceus  on  the 
borders  of  Arcadia,  flows  in  a  S.E.-ly  direction, 
receives  near  Argos  the  Charadrus,  and  mils  into 
the  Sinus  Argolicus  S.  of  Argos.  —  2.  A  river  hi 
Aearnania,  which  rises  in  Mt.  Lacmon  in  the  range 
of  Pindus,  and  falls  into  the  Achelous. 

Inarfme.  [Axnaria.] 

Intro*  flrdpwt,  occasionally  Iropoj),  son  of 
Psammitichus,  a  chief  of  some  Libyan  tribes  to  the 
W.  of  Egypt,  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
Persians,  which  ended  in  a  revolt  of  the  whole  of 
Egypt,  b,c  461.  In  460  Inaros  called  in  the 
Athenians,  who,  with  a  fleet  of  200  galleys,  were 
then  off  Cyprus:  the  ships  sailed  up  to  Memphis, 
and,  occupying  two  parts  of  the  town,  besieged  the 
third.  In  the  same  year  Inaros  defeated  the  Per- 
sians in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Achaemenes,  the 
brother  of  the  king  Artaxerxes,  was  slain.  But  a 
new  army,  under  a  new  commander,  Megabysus, 
was  more  successful.  The  Egyptians  and  their 
allies  were  defeated  ;  and  Inaros  was  token  by 
treachery  and  crucified,  436. 

India  *Ir8(o :  'Irdot,  Indus),  was  a  name  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  much  as  the  modem 
term  East  Indie*,  to  describe  the  whole  of  the  S.E. 
part  of  Asia,  to  the  E.,S.  and  S.B.  of  the  great 
ranges  of  mountains  now  called  the  Soliman  and 
Himalaya  Mountain*,  including  the  2  peninsulas 
of  Hindustan,  and  of  Burmah,  Cochin-China,  Siam, 
and  Malacca,  and  also  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Artkijxlago.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  com- 
mercial intercourse  was  carried  on,  from  a  very 
early  time,  between  the  W.  coast  of  Hindustan 
and  the  W.  ports  of  Asia,  by  the  way  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Euphrates,  and  across  the  Syrian 
Desert  to  Phoenicia,  and  also  by  way  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  Idumaea,  both  to  Egypt  and  to  Phoenicia  ; 
and  so  on  from  Phoenicia  to  Asia  Minor  and 
Europe.  The  direct  acquaintance  of  the  western 
nations  with  India  dates  from  the  reign  of  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspea,  who  added  to  the  Persian 
'  empire  a  part  of  its  N.W.  regions,  perhaps  only  as 
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far  as  the  Indus  certainly  not  beyond  the  limiU  of  again  revolted.  The  Roman  generals  whom  Sexpi 
the  Puttjuit ;  and  the  slight  knowledge  of  the  had  left  m  Spain  forthwith  marched  against  them 
country  thus  obtained  by  the  Persians  was  con-  Indibilia  was  slain  in  battle,  and  Mandonius 
veyed  to  the  Greeks  through  the  inquiries  of  tra- 
vellers, especially  Herodotus,  and  afterwards  by 
those  Greeks  who  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
Persian  empire,  such  as  Ctmus,  who  wrote  a 
special  work  on  India  (*Ivo><*d).  The  expedition 
of  Alexander  into  India  first  brought  the  Greeks 
into  actual  contact  with  the  country  ;  but  the  con* 
quests  of  Alexander  only  extended  within  &taoV, 
and  the Pmnjab,  as  far  aa  the  river  Hyphasis,  down 
which  he  sailed  into  the  Indus,  and  down  the 
Indus  to  the  sea.  The  Greek  king  of  Syria, 
Seleucus  Nicator,  crossed  the  Hyphasis,  and  made 
war  with  the  Prasii,  a  people  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  upper  Ganges,  to  whom  he  afterwards 
sent  ambassadors,  named  Megasthenes  and  Daima- 
chus,  who  lived  for  several  years  at  Palibothra,  the 
capital  of  the  Prasii,  and  had  thus  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  much  information  respecting  the  parti 
of  India  about  the  Ganges.    Megasthenes  com 

Ced  a  work  on  India,  which  appears  to  have 
n  the  chief  source  of  all  the  accurate  informa-lriver  of  India,  rises  in  the  table  land  of  TTubcL,  N. 

of  the  Himilaya  mountains,  flows  nearly  parallel 
to  the  great  bend  of  that  chain  on  its  N.  aide,  till 
it  breaks  through  the  chain  a  little  £.  of  Xa*i 
in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Pwujab*  and  then  flows 


taken  soon  afterwards  and  put  to  death. 

InxLicetae  or  Indigetes,  a  people  in  the  N.E. 
comer  of  Hispania  Tiirracon em  1  a,  dose  npon  the 
Pyrenees.  Their  chief  town  was  Kmfoaium. 
Indlcns  Oce&nna.  [Eevthraei'si  Marx] 
Indlgetea,  the  name  of  those  indigenous  gods 
and  heroes  at  Rome,  who  once  lived  on  earth  a? 
mortals,  and  were  worshipped  after  their  death  as 
gods,  such  as  Janus,  Picut,  Faunas,  Aeneas,  Evan- 
der,  Hercules,  Latinus,  Romulus,  and  others.  Thus 
Aeneas,  after  his  disappearance  on  the  banks  of  the 
Numicua,  became  a  deut  Indices,  pater  Jndufrt^  or 
Jupiter  Indigct;  and  in  like  manner  Romulus  be- 
came Quirinus,  and  Latinus  Jupiter  Lattans,  The 
Indigetes  are  frequently  mentioned  together  with 
the  I  .are*  and  Penates  ;  and  many  writers  connect 
the  Indigetes  with  thoae  divinities  to  whom  a  share 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  and  Roman  slate  is 
ascribed,  such  as  Mars,  Venus,  Vesta,  dec 
Indus  or  Bindua  (*Iy8es :  Indtu,  Smd),  a  great 


tion  contained  in  the  works  of  later  writers.  After 
the  death  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  B.  c.  281,  the  direct 
intercourse  of  the  western  nations  with  India,  ex 
cept  in  the  way  of  commerce,  ceased  almost  en- 
tirely ;  and  whatever  new  information  the  Liter  S  W.  through  the  great  plain  of  the  /*ioyaO,  into 
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the  Erythraeum  Mare  (India* 


it 

enters  by  several  mouths,  2  according  to  the  earlier 
Greek  writers,  6  according  to  the  later.  Its  chief 
tributaries  are  the  Cophen  (CbtW),  which  enters  it 
from  the  N.W.  at  Attock,  and  the  Aeesines  on  the 
E,  side.  [Hyphasis.]  Like  the  Nile,  the  Indus 
overflows  its  banks,  but  with  a  much 


result,  as 


th 


a  coun 


try  about  its  lower  course  is  for 


writers  obtained  was  often  very 
while,  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  had  created  an 
extensive  commerce  between  India  and  the  West, 
by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Egypt,  which  made  the  Greeks  better  acquainted 
with  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  extended 
their  knowledge  further  into  the  eastern  seas  ;  but 
the  information  they  thus  obtained  of  the  countries 
beyond  Cape  Comoritt  was  extremely  vaiiue  and 
scanty.  Another  channel  of  information,  however, 
was  opened,  during  this  period,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  to  which  a 
considerable  part  of  N.  India  appears  to  have  been 
subject  The  later  geographers  made  two  gnat 
divisions  of  India,  which  are  separated  by  the 
Ganges,  and  are  called  India  intra  G  an  gem,  and 
India  extra  Gangem,  the  former  including  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan,  the  latter  the  Burmese 
peninsula  They  were  acquainted  with  the  di- 
vision of  the  people  of  Hindustan  into  castes,  of 
which  they  enumerate  7.  It  is  not  necesnary,  for 
the  object  of  this  work,  to  mention  the  other  parti- 
culars which  they  relate  concerning  India  and  its 
people. 

LadibUi*  and  Mandonlua,  2  brothers,  and  chiefs 
of  the  Spanish  tribe  of  the  Ilergetes,  who  played 
an  important  part  in  the  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  in  Spain  during  the  2nd  Punic 
war.  For  some  years  they  were  faithful  allies  of 
the  Carthaginians;  but  in  consequence  of  the  gene- 
rous treatment  which  the  wife  of  Mandonius  and 
the  daughters  of  Indibilis  received  from  P.  Scipio, 
when  they  fell  into  his  hands,  the  2  brothers  de- 
serted the  Carthaginian  cause,  and  joined  Scipio  in 
209  with  all  the  forces  of  their  nation.  But  in 
206  the  illness  and  reported  death  of  Scipio  gave 

them  hopes  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  the  word  Inferi  is  alio  frequently  need  to  oV»ig- 
thcy  excited  a  general  revolt  not  only  among  their  Irate  the  dead,  in  contradistinction  from  those  bring 


the  most  part  a  sandy  desert,  and  the  deposit  it 
brings  down  is  much  less  rich  than  that  of  the 
Nile.  The  erroneous  notions  of  the  early  Greeks 
respecting  the  connection  between  the  S.B.  parts 
of  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia,  led  to  a  con- 
fusion between  the  Indus  and  the  Nile  ;  but  tt.u 
and  other  mUtakes  were  corrected  by  the  voyage 
of  Alexander's  fleet  down  the  Hyphasis  and  the 
Indus.  The  ancient  name  of  India  was  derived 
from  the  native  name  of  the  Indus  (Smd). 

Indus  (*i>oof :  Doli<mom-Ckai)%  a  considerable 
nver  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  the  S.W.  of  Phrygia, 
and  flowing  through  the  district  of  Cibyratts  and 
the  S.  E.  corner  of  Caria  into  the  Mediterranean, 
opposite  to  Rhodes. 

Indutiomarus,  or  Induciomarua,  one  of  the 
leading  chiefs  of  the  Treviri  in  GauL    As  he 
opposed  to  the  Romans,  Caesar  induced  the  1c 
men  of  the  nation  to  side  with  Cingetorix,  the  i 
in-law  but  rival  of  Indutiomarus,  a.  c  54.  Indu- 
tiomarus  in  consequence  took  up  arms  against  the 
Roman f,  but  was  defeated  and  shun  by  Labienua 
Inessa,    [Aetna,  No.  2.] 
Infiri,  the  gods  of  the  Nether  World,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  Suptri,  or  the  gods  of  heaven 
In  Greek  the  Infsri  are  called  ol  kotm,  a*  x^rus 
of  faro  ytuaw,  ol  fy«p0«,  or  oi  {r*4rtp9t  dtaf ;  and 
the  Superi,  ol  6j>*>, 


own  subjects,  but  the  neighbouring  Celtiberian  soma  the  earth ;  so  that 


tribes  also.  Th 


sre  defeated  I 
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is 

world."  The 


upon  suing  for  forgiveness  were  pardoned.  But  Inferi  therefore  comprise  all  the  inhabitants  of  too 
when  Scipio  left  Spain  in  the  next  year  (206),  they  J  lower  world,  the  gods,  via.  Hades  or  Pmto,  his 
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wife  Persephone  (Proserpina),  the  Erinnyes  or' 
Furies,  and  oth ers,  as  well  as  the  souls  of  departed 
men.    The  gods  of  the  lower  world  are  treated  of 
in  separate  articles. 

Inferum  Mare.  [Ftriria.] 

Ingaevdnes.  [Oirnaku.  pp.  281,  b.,  282, a.] 

Ingauni,  a  people  in  Liguria  on  the  coast,  whoae 
ehief  town  was  Albu  m  Ingai  ncm. 

Ingenuus,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  was 
governor  of  Pannonia  when  Valerian  set  oat  upon 
bis  campaign  against  the  Persians  a.  d.  258.  He 
assumed  the  purple  in  his  province,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Gallienus. 

Ino  '  ivtt  >,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmon ia, 
and  wife  of  Athamas.    For  details  see  Athamas. 

Indus,  a  name  both  of  Melkertea  and  of  Pa- 
Laemon,  because  they  were  the  sons  of  Ino. 

Insubrea,  a  Gallic  people,  who  crossed  the  Alps 
and  settled  in  Gallia  Transpadana  in  the  N.  of 
.taly.  Their  chief  town  was  Mbdiolanum.  Next 
to  the  Boil,  they  were  the  most  powerful  and  war- 
like of  the  Gallic  tribes  in  Cisalpine  GauL  They 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  shortly  before  the 
commencement  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Intaphernes  ('Irra^-'ptTji),  one  of  the  7  con- 
spirators against  the  2  Magi  in  Persia,  B.c.522. 
He  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Darius. 

Intemelli,  a  people  in  Liguria  on  the  coast, 
whose  chief  town  was  A  i.  in  i  m  Intbmblivm. 

Interamna  (Interamnas),  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Italy,  so  called  from  their  lying  between 
2  streams.  —  L  (7emi),  an  ancient  municipium  in 
Umbria,  situated  on  the  Nar,  and  surrounded  by  a 
canal  flowing  into  this  river,  whence  its  inhabitants 
were  called  Interamnotet  Nurte*.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  historian  Tacitus,  as  well  as  of  the 
emperor  of  the  same  name.  -  2  A  town  in  Latium 
on  the  Via  Latina,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
Casmus  with  the  libit,  whence  it*  inhabitants 
are  called  Interamnatee  Urinates.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  colony,  B>  a  312,  but  subsequently  sunk 
into  insignificance. 

Intereatla,  an  important  town  of  the  Vaccaei  in 
Hupania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Asturica 
to  Caesaraugusta. 

Interdaa  or  Petra  Pertusa,  a  town  in  Umbria, 
so  called  because  a  road  was  here  cut  through  the 
rocks  by  order  of  Vespasian.  An  ancient  inscription 
on  the  spot  still  commemorates  this  work. 

Internum  Mare,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ex- 
tended on  the  W.  from  the  Straita  of  Hercules, 
which  separated  it  from  the  Atlantic,  to  the  coasts 
of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  E.  In  the  N.E. 
it  was  usually  supposed  to  terminate  at  the  Helles- 
pont. From  the  Straita  of  Hercules  to  the  furthest 
shores  of  Syria  it  is  2000  miles  in  length  ;  and, 
including  the  islands,  it  occupies  an  area  of  734,000 
square  miles.  It  was  called  by  the  Romans  Mart 
Internum  or  IntuOnum ;  by  the  Greeks  v  f<r« 
SdAorra  or  17  irrbs  isaKarra^  or,  more  fully,  vf 
*Vr*i  'HpaftAchfr  ctttjAw*  ddAarTo,  and  by  He- 
rodotus ffit  if  ddAarra;  and  from  its  washing  the 
coasts  both  of  Greece  and  Italy,  it  was  also  called 
both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  Our  Sea  (if  in*ripa 
adAaTTo,  if  naff  ifouU  ddAarra,  Mare  Nostrum). 
The  term  Mare  Mediterraneum  is  not  used  by  the 
best  classical  writers,  and  occurs  first  in  Sol  in  us. 
Most  of  the  ancients  believed  that  the  Mediter- 
ranean received  its  waters  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
poured  them  through  the  Hellespont  and  the  Pro- 
pontU  into  the  Kuxine;  but  others,  on  the  contrary, 


maintained  that  the  waters  came  from  the  Euxine 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  are  perceptible  in  only  a  few  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  such  as  in  the  Syrtes  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  in  the  Adriatic,  dec.  The  different  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  are  called  bv  different  names, 
which  are  spoken  of  in  separate  articles.  See 
Mark  Tyrrhhm  m  or  iNPBRUlf,  Adria  or  M. 
Admaticlm  or  M.  Svpkrum,  M.  Siculdm,  M. 
Aboabum,  dec. 

In  ton  su  8,  the  Unshorn,  a  surname  of  Apollo 
and  Bacchus,  in  allusion  to  the  eternal  youth  of 
these  gods,  since  the  Greek  youths  allowed  their 
hair  to  grow  until  they  attained  manhood. 

Inui  Gastrum.    [Cabtrum,  No.  1.] 

Inycum  ('Itoncor  or  -or  :  'lrvuirot :  Oalda  Bel- 
lota  f),  a  small  town  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  not  tar 
from  Selinus,  on  the  river  Hypsas. 

Io  flsf),  daughter  of  Inachus,  the  first  king  of 
Argos,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Iasus  or  Piren. 
Zeus  loved  Io,  but  on  account  of  Hera's  jealousy, 
he  metamorphosed  her  into  a  white  heifer.  The 
goddess,  who  was  aware  of  the  change,  ob- 
tained the  heifer  from  Zeus,  and  placed  her  under 
the  care  of  Argus  Panoptes ;  but  Zeus  sent  Hermes 
to  slay  Argus  and  deliver  Io.  [Argus.]  Hera 
then  tormented  Io  with  a  gad-fly,  and  drove  hei 
in  a  state  of  phrensy  from  land  to  land  over  the 
whole  earth,  until  at  length  she  found  rest  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Here  she  recovered  her  ori- 
ginal form,  and  bore  a  son  to  Zeus,  called  Epaphus. 
[Epaphur]  This  is  the  common  story,  which 
appears  to  be  very  ancient,  since  Homer  constantly 
gives  the  epithet  of  Argipkoute*  (the  slayer  of 
Argus)  to  Hermes.  The  wanderings  of  lo  were 
very  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  were  extended 
and  embellished  with  the  increase  of  geographical 
knowledge.  Of  these  there  is  a  full  account  in  the 
frometneus  01  Aescnyius.  ine  Bosporus  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  her  swimming  across 
it.  According  to  some  traditions  Io  married  Tele- 
gonus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  afterwards  identi- 
fied with  I  sis.  —  The  legend  of  Io  is  difficult  to 
explain.  It  appears  that  Io  was  identical  with  the 
moon  ;  which  is  probably  signified  by  her  being 
represented  as  a  woman,  with  the  horns  of  a  heifer. 
Her  connection  with  Egypt  seems  to  be  an  invention 
of  later  times,  and  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
resemblance  which  was  found  to  exist  between  the 
Argive  Io  and  the  Egyptian  Isis. 

Iobates,  king  of  Lycia.  [Brlliropbon.] 

Iol.  [Cabsarba,  No.  4.] 

Iolaenaes.  [Iolaus.1 

Ioiaus  ( 'I.lAaov ),  son  of  Iphicles  and  Autome- 
dusa.  Iphicles  was  the  half-brother  of  Hercules, 
and  Ioiaus  was  the  faithful  companion  and  cha- 
rioteer of  the  hero.  [Hbrculbr]  He  assisted 
Hercules  in  slaying  the  Lernaean  Hydra.  After 
Hercules  had  instituted  the  Olympic  games,  Ioiaus 
won  the  victory  with  the  horses  of  his  master. 
Hercules  sent  him  to  Sardinia  at  the  head  of  his 
sons  whom  he  had  by  the  daughters  of  Thespiua. 
He  introduced  civilisation  among  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island,  and  was  worshipped  by  them.  From 
Sardinia  be  went  to  Sicily,  and  then  returned  to 
Hercules  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  latter. 
After  the  death  of  the  hero,  Ioiaus  was  the  first 
who  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a  demigod.  Accord- 
ing to  Pauaanias,  Ioiaus  died  in  Sardinia,  whereas, 
according  to  others,  he  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
his  grandfather,  Amphitryon.    His  descendants  in 
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Sardinia  were  called  'lo\a*7i  and  Idaentes.  [Sar- 
dinia.] Iolaus  after  his  death  obtained  permission 
from  the  god*  of  the  Nether  World  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  children  of  Hercules.  He  slew 
Eurystheus,  and  then  returned  to  the  shades. 

Iolcus  ('IwAa-os,  Ep.  'IbwAko't,  Dor.  'IoAkoi: 
IuKkios),  an  ancient  town  in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly 
it  the  top  of  the  Pagnsaean  gulf,  7  stadia  from  the 
lea.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  the 
mythical  Cretheus,  and  to  have  been  colonised  by 
Minyans  from  Orchomenas.  It  wan  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  residence  of  Pelias  and  Jason, 
and  as  the  place  from  which  the  Argonauts  sailed 
in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  At  a  later  time  it 
fell  into  decay,  and  its  inhabitants  were  removed 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Demetrias,  which  was 
founded  by  Demetrius  PoHorcetea. 

I61ft  Cl6\ri\  daughter  of  Eurytna  of  Oechalia, 
was  beloved  by  Hercules.  For  details  see  p.  310. 
After  the  death  of  Hercules,  ahe  married  his  son 
Hyllus. 

Iollaj  or  Iolaus  floAAar  or  'Ukaot).  L  Son  of 
Antipater,  and  brother  of  Caaaander,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia. He  was  cup-bearer  to  Alexander  at  the 
period  of  his  last  illness.  Thoae  writers  who  adopt 
the  idea  of  the  king  having  been  poisoned,  repre- 
sent iollas  as  the  person  who  actually  administered 
the  fntal  draught.  —  2.  Of  Bithynia,  a  writer  on 
materia  medica,  flourished  in  the  3rd  century  b.  c 

Ion  (low).  L  The  fabulous  ancestor  of  the 
lonians,  is  described  as  the  son  of  Apollo  by  Creusa, 
the  daughter  of  Erectheus  and  wife  of  Xuthus. 
The  most  celebrated  story  abont  Ion  is  the  one 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  /on  of  Euripides. 
Apollo  had  visited  Creusa  in  a  cave  below  the 
Propylaea,  at  Athens  ;  and  when  she  gave  birth  to 
a  son,  she  exposed  him  in  the  same  cave.  The 
god,  however,  bad  the  child  conveyed  to  Delphi, 
where  he  was  educated  by  a  priestess.  Some  time 
afterwards  Xuthus  and  Creusa  came  to  consult  the 
oracle  about  the  means  of  obtaining  an  heir.  They 
received  for  answer  that  the  first  human  being 
which  Xuthus  met  on  leaving  the  temple  should  be 
his  son.  Xuthus  met  Ion,  and  acknowledged  him 
as  his  son  ;  bat  Creusa,  imagining  him  to  be  a  son 
of  her  husband  by  a  former  mistress,  caused  a  cop 
to  be  presented  to  the  youth,  which  waa  filled  with 
the  poisonous  blood  of  a  dragon.  However,  her 
object  was  discovered,  for  aa  Ion,  before  drinking, 
poured  out  a  libation  to  the  gods,  a  pigeon  which 
drank  of  it  died  on  the  spot  Creusa  thereupon 
fled  to  the  altar  of  the  god.  Ion  dragged  her 
away,  and  waa  on  the  point  of  killing  her,  when  a 
priestess  interfered,  explained  the  mystery,  and 
ahowed  that  Ion  was  the  son  of  Creusa.  Mother 
and  son  thus  became  reconciled,  but  Xuthus  was 
not  let  into  the  secret — Among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Aegialua,  L  e.  the  N.  coast  of  Pdoponnesus,  who 
were  lonians,  there  was  another  tradition  current 
Xuthus,  when  expelled  from  Thessaly,  came  to  the 
Aegialua.  After  hi*  death  Ion  was  on  the  point 
of  marching  against  the  Aegialeans,  when  their 
king  Selinus  gave  him  his  daughter  Helice  in  mar- 
riage. On  the  death  of  Selinus,  Ion  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  and  thus  the  Aegialeans  received  the 
name  of  lonians,  and  the  town  of  Helice  was  built 
in  honour  of  Ion's  wife.  —  Other  traditions  repre- 
sent Ion  as  king  of  Athena  between  the  reigns  of 
Erecbtheus  and  Cecrops  ;  for  it  is  said  that  his 
assistance  was  called  in  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
war  with  the  Eleusinians,  that  he  conquered  £u- 1 


molpus,  and  then  became  king  of  Athens.  He 
there  became  the  father  of  4  sons,  Geleon,  Aegici  tea, 
Argades,  and  Hoplea,  whose  names  were  given  to 
the  4  Athenian  classes.  After  his  death  he  was 
buried  at  Potamus.  —2.  Of  Chios,  son  of  Ortho- 
menea,  was  a  celebrated  tragic  poet  He  went 
to  Athena  when  young,  and  there  enjoyed  tho 
society  of  Aeschylus  and  Cimon.  The  number  of 
his  tragedies  is  variously  stated  at  12,  30,  and  40. 
We  have  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  of  1 1 . 
Ion  also  wrote  other  kinds  of  poetry,  and  prose 
works  both  in  history  and  philosophy.  — i  Of 
Ephesus,  a  rhapaodist  in  the  time  of  Socrates, 
from  whom  one  of  Plato's  dialogues  is  named. 

Ionia  (*I«f  u» :  "Imvti)  and  Ionia  (Horn,  poet), 
a  district  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  so  called 
from  the  Ionian  Greeks  who  colonized  it  at  a  time 
earlier  than  any  distinct  historical  records.  The 
mythical  account  of  "the  great  Ionic  migration *• 
relates  that  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  between 
the  sons  of  Codrua,  king  of  Athens,  about  the 
succession  to  his  government  his  younger  sons, 
Nclcus  and  Androclus,  resolved  to  seek  a  new 
home  beyond  the  Aegean  Sea.  Attica  was  at  the 
time  overpeopled  by  numerous  exiles,  whom  the 
great  revolution,  known  as  M  the  return  of  the 
HcraclidaeV'  had  driven  out  of  their  own  states, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  the  looians  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorian 
invaders.  A  large  portion  of  this  superfluous  po- 
pulation went  forth  aa  Athenian  colonists,  under 
the  leadership  of  Androclus  and  Neleus,  and  of 
other  chieftains  of  other  races,  and  settled  on  that 
part  of  the  W.  shores  of  Asia  Minor  which  formed 
the  coast  of  Lydia  and  part  of  Caria,  and  also  in 
the  adjacent  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos,  and  in 
the  Cyclades.  The  mythical  chronology  places 
this  great  movement  140  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  or  60  years  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae, 
that  is  in  B.C.  1060  or  1044,  according  to  the 
2  chief  dates  imagined  for  the  Trojan  war.  Pass- 
ing from  mythology  to  history,  the  earliest  au- 
thentic records  show  us  the  existence  of  12  great 
cities  on  the  above-named  coast  claiming  to  bo 
(though  some  of  them  only  partially)  of  Ionic 
origin,  and  all  united  into  one  confederacy,  similar 
to  that  of  the  12  ancient  Ionian  cities  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  district  they  pos- 
sessed formed  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  extending 
between,  and  somewhat  beyond,  the  mouths  of  tho 
rivers  Maeander,  on  the  &,  and  Hennus,  on  the  N. 
Tho  names  of  the  12  cities,  going  front  S.  to  N_, 
were  MiLKTUft,  My  us,  Pribns,  Samos  (city  and 
island),  Eraasua,  Colophon,  Lsbsd  /a,  Tux*, 
Krvthrax,  Chios  (city  and  island),  Claso* 
mknas,  and  Phocasa  ;  the  first  3  on  the  coast 
of  Caria,  the  rest  on  that  of  Lydia :  the  city  of 
Smyrna,  which  lay  within  this  district  but  was  of 
Aeolic  origin,  was  afterwards  (about  B.  C  700) 
added  to  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  common 
sanctuary  of  the  league  was  the  Panionium  (ram. 
i£ru>*)f  a  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  Heliconius,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  opposite 
to  Samos ;  and  here  was  held  the  great  na- 
tional assembly  (irarifyvpis)  of  the  confederacy, 
called  Panionia  (-ravlofui:  see  Diet,  of  ArnHq.  «.».). 
It  is  very  important  to  observe  that  the  inhabitants 
of  these  cities  were  very  for  from  being  exclusively 
and  purely  of  Ionian  descent.    The  traditions  of 

Ithe  original  colonisation  and  the  accounts  of  tho 
historians  agree  in  representing  them  as  peopled 
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by  a  great  mixture,  net  only  of  Hellenic  races,  bat 
aUo  of  these  with  the  earlier  inhabitants,  such  as 
Cariaiis,  Leleges,  Lydians,  Cretans,  and  Pelas- 
jfians  ;  their  dialects,  Herodotus  expressly  tells  us, 
were  very  different,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
founded  on  the  sites  of  pre-existing  native  settle- 
ment*. The  religions  rites,  also,  which  the  O reeks 
of  Ionia  observed,  in  addition  to  their  national 
«or»h  ip  of  Poseidon,  were  borrowed  in  part  from 
the  native  peoples  ;  such  were  the  worship  of  Apollo 
Didymaeus  at  Branchidae  near  Miletus,  of  Arte- 
lois  at  Ephesua,  and  of  Apollo  Clarius  at  Colophon. 
All  these  facts  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
vj reek  colonisation  of  this  coast  was  effected,  not 
by  one,  but  by  successive  emigrations  from  dif- 
ferent states,  but  chiefly  of  the  Ionic  race.  The 
central  position  of  this  district,  its  excellent  har- 
bours, and  the  fertility  of  its  plains,  watered  by 
the  Maeander,  the  Cayster,  and  the  Hermus,  com- 
bined with  the  energetic  character  of  the  Ionian 
race  to  confer  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  upon 
these  cities ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  began 
to  send  forth  colonies  to  many  places  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine,  and  even  to 
Greece  itself.  During  the  rise  of  the  Lydian 
empire,  the  cities  of  Ionia  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence until  the  reign  of  Croesus,  who  subdued 
those  on  the  mainland,  but  relinquished  his  design 
of  attacking  the  islands.  When  Cyrus  had  over- 
thrown Croesus,  he  sent  his  general  Harpagus  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  the  Ionic  Greeks,  B.  c. 
545.  Under  the  Persian  rule,  they  retained  their 
political  organisation,  subject  to  the  government  of 
the  Persian  satraps,  and  of  tyrants  who  were  set 
ap  in  single  cities,  but  they  were  required  to 
render  tribute  and  military  service  to  the  king. 
In  r  c  600  they  revolted  from  Darius  Hystaspis, 
under  the  leadership  of  Histiabus,  the  former 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  his  brother-in-law  Arista- 
goras,  and  supported  by  aid  from  the  Athenians. 
The  Ionian  army  advanced  as  far  as  Sardis,  which 
they  took  and  burnt,  but  they  were  driven  back 
to  the  coast,  and  defeated  near  Ephesus  a  c.  499. 
The  reconquest  of  Ionia  by  the  Persians  was  com- 
pleted by  the  taking  of  Miletus,  in  496,  and  the 
lonians  were  compelled  to  furnish  ships,  and  to 
serve  as  soldiers,  in  the  2  expeditions  against 
Greece.  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  Greeks 
carried  the  war  to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and 
effected  the  liberation  of  Ionia  by  the  victories 
of  Mycale  (479),  and  of  the  Eurymedon  (469). 
In  387  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  restored  Ionia 
to  Persia ;  and  after  the  Macedonian  conquest, 
it  formed  part,  successively,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  and  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 
For  the  history  of  the  several  cities,  see  the  re- 
spective articles.  In  no  country  inhabited  by  the 
Hellenic  race,  except  at  Athens,  were  the  refine- 
ments of  civilisation,  the  arts,  and  literature,  more 
highly  cultivated  than  in  Ionia.  The  restless 
energy  and  free  spirit  of  the  Ionic  race,  the  riches 
gained  by  commerce,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  great  seats  of  Asiatic  civilisation,  combined  to 
advance  with  rapidity  the  intellectual  progress  and 
the  social  development  of  its  people  ;  but  these 
same  influences,  unchecked  by  the  rigid  discipline 
sf  the  Doric  race,  or  the  simple  earnestness  of  the 
Aeolic,  imbued  their  social  life  with  luxury  and 
licence,  and  invested  their  works  of  genius  with 
the  hues  of  enchanting  beauty  at  the  expense 
of  severe  good  taste  and  earnest  purpose.    Out  of 
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the  long  list  of  the  authors  and  artists  of  Ionia,  ws 
may  mention  Mimnermns  of  Colophon,  the  first 
poet  of  the  amatory  elegy  ;  Anacreon  of  Teos,  who 
sang  of  love  and  wine  to  the  music  of  the  lyre  ; 
Thales  of  Miletus,  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenae,  and 
several  other  early  philosophers ;  the  early  annalists, 
Cadmus,  Dionysius,  and  Hecataeus,  all  of  Miletus  ; 
and,  in  the  fine  arts,  besides  being  the  home  of 
that  exquisitely  beautiful  order  of  architecture,  the 
Ionic,  and  possessing  many  of  the  most  magnificent 
temples  in  the  world,  Ionia  was  the  native  country 
of  that  refined  school  of  painting,  which  boasted 
the  names  of  Zeuxis,  Ape  lies,  and  Parrhastus.  The 
roost  flourishing  period  in  the  history  of  Ionia  is 
that  daring  which  it  was  subject  to  Persia  ;  but  its 
prosperity  lasted  till  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  under  which  its  cities  were  among  the 
chief  resorts  of  the  celebrated  teachers  of  rhetoric 
■nd  philosophy.  The  important  place  which  some 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Ionia  occupy  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  is  attested  by  the  Ada  of  the 
Apo*tie$i  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Ephcsiaus,  and  of  St.  John  to  the  7  churches  of 
Asia. 

Ionium  Mare  ('IoVioi  voWo*,  'JoVior  WAcryot, 
'IoWn  ddXaTTo,  'IoViot  %6pos),  a  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  between  Italy  and  Greece,  was  S.  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  began  on  the  W.  at  Hydruntum 
in  Calabria,  and  on  the  E.  at  Oricus  in  Epirus,  or 
at  the  Ceraunian  mountains.  In  more  ancient  timed 
the  Adriatic  was  called  'IoViot  MKX0*  or  'IoVioj  k6\- 
*os;  while  at  a  later  time  the  Ionium  Mare  itself 
was  included  in  the  Adriatic  In  its  widest  signi- 
fication the  Ionium  Mare  included  the  Mare  Sicu- 
/sjm,  Crrticum  and  Icarhtm.  Its  name  was  usually 
derived  by  the  ancients  from  the  wanderings  of  lo, 
but  it  was  more  probably  so  called  from  the  Ionian 
colonies,  which  settled  in  Cephallenia  and  the 
other  islands  off  the  W.  coasts  of  Greece. 

Idphon  ('lo^*),  son  of  Sophocles,  by  Nico- 
strate,  was  a  distinguished  tragic  poet  He  brought 
out  tragedies  during  the  life  of  his  father,  and  was 
still  flourishing  in  B.  C.  405,  the  year  in  which 
Aristophanes  brought  out  the  Frogs,  For  the 
celebrated  story  of  his  undntiful  charge  against  his 
father,  see  Sophocles. 

Iphlaj  Cl<pu£i),  i.  e.  Evadne,  a  daughter  of 
I  phis,  and  wife  of  Capaneua, 

Iphicles  or  Iphiclnj  ('tyiirAi}*,  "tyucAos  or 
'l<piK\t6i).  L  Son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene 
of  Thebes,  was  one  night  younger  than  his  half- 
brother  Hercules.  He  was  first  married  to  Auto- 
medusa,  the  daughter  of  Alcathous,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Iolaus,  and  afterwards  to  the 

Joungest  daughter  of  Creon.  He  accompanied 
[erodes  on  several  of  his  expeditions,  and  also 
took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.  He  fell  in  battle 
against  the  sons  of  Hippocoon,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  was  wounded  in  the  battle  against 
the  Molionidae,  and  was  carried  to  Pheneus,  where 
he  died.— 8.  Son  of  Thestius  by  Laophonte  or 
Deidamia  or  Eurytbemis  or  Leucippe.  He  took 
part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  and  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts.  —  3.  Son  of  Phylacus,  and 
grandson  of  Deion  and  Clymene,  or  son  of  Ophalus 
and  Clymene.  the  daughter  of  Minyas.  He  was 
married  to  Dioraedia  or  Astyoche,  and  was  the 
father  of  Podarces  and  Protesilaus.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  Argonauts  ;  and  he  possessed  large  herds 
of  oxen,  which  he  gave  to  the  seer  Melampus.  lis 
was  also  celebrated  for  bis  swiftness  in  running* 
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Iphicrates  (,tyi«cpdVi|$),  the  famous  Athenian 
general,  was  the  son  of  a  bhocniaker.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  an  early  age  by  bis  gallantry  in 
battle  ;  and  in  B.  c  394,  when  he  was  only  25 
years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Athenians 
to  the  command  of  the  forces  which  they  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  Boeotians  after  the  battle  of  Coronea. 
In  393  he  commanded  the  Athenian  forces  at 
Corinth,  and  at  the  same  time  introduced  an 
important  improvement  in  military  tactics — the 
formation  of  a  body  of  targcteers  (■'sAtootoJ)  pos- 
sessing, to  a  certain  extent,  the  advantages  of 
heavy  and  light-armed  forces.  This  he  effected 
hy  substituting  a  small  target  for  the  heavy  shield, 
adopting  a  longer  a  word  and  spear,  and  replacing 
the  old  coat  of  mail  by  a  linen  corslet.  At  the 
head  of  his  targeteers  he  defeated  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed a  Spartan  Mora  in  the  following  year  (392), 
an  exploit  which  became  very  celebrated  throughout 
Greece.  In  the  same  year  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  at  Corinth  by  Chabrias.  In  389  he  was 
sent  to  the  Hellespont  to  oppose  Anaxibius,  who 
was  defeated  by  him  and  slain  in  the  following  year. 
On  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in  387,  Iphicrates 
went  to  Thrace  to  assist  Scuthes,  king  of  the 
Odrysae,  but  he  soon  afterwards  formed  an  alliance 
with  Cotys,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. In  377  Iphicrates  was  sent  by  the  Athenians, 
with  the  command  of  a  mercenary  force,  to  assist 
Pharnabazus,  in  reducing  Egypt  to  subjection  ;  but 
the  expedition  failed  through  a  misunderstanding 
between  Iphicrates  and  Pharnabazus.  In  373 
Iphicrates  was  cent  to  Corcyra,  in  conjunction  with 
Caliittnttus  and  Chabrias,  in  the  command  of  an 
Athenian  force,  and  he  remained  in  the  Ionian  sea 
till  the  of  371  put  an  end  to  hostilities. 

About  367,  he  was  sent  against  Amphipolis,  and 
after  carrying  on  the  war  against  this  place  for  3 
years,  was  superseded  by  Timotheus.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  assisted  his  father-in-law  Cotys,  in 
his  war  against  Athens  for  the  possession  of  the 
Tbracian  Chersonesus.  But  his  conduct  in  this 
matter  was  passed  over  by  the  Athenians.  After 
the  death  of  Chabrias  (357)  Iphicrates,  Timotheus, 
and  Meneslheus  were  joined  with  Chares  as  com- 
manders in  the  Social  War,  and  were  prosecuted 
by  their  unscrupulous  colleague,  because  they  bad 
refused  to  risk  an  engagement  in  a  storm.  Iphi- 
crates was  acquitted.  From  the  period  of  his  trial 
he  seems  to  have  lived  quietly  at  Athena.  He 
died  before  348.  Iphicrates  has  been  commended 
for  his  combined  prudence  and  energy  as  a  general. 
The  worst  words,  he  said,  that  a  commander  could 
utter  were,  u  I  should  not  have  expected  it"  His 
services  were  highly  valued  by  the  Athenians,  and 
were  rewarded  by  them  with  almost  unprecedented 
honours. 

Iphigenia  (1<plytvtta),  according  to  the  most 
common  tradition,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytaemnestra,  but  according  to  others,  a  daughter 
of  Theseus  and  Helena,  and  brought  up  by  Cly- 
taemnestra as  a  foeter-cb  ild.  Agamemnon  had 
once  killed  a  stag  in  the  grove  of  Artemis  ;  or  he 
had  boasted  that  the  goddess  herself  could  not  bit 
better ;  or  he  had  vowed  in  the  year  in  which 
Iphigenia  was  born  to  sacrifice  the  most  beautiful 
production  of  that  year,  but  had  afterwards  neg- 
lected to  fulfil  his  vow.  One  of  these  circumstances 
is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  calm  which 
detained  the  Greek  fleet  in  Aulis,  when  the  Greeks 
wanted  to  sail  against  Troy.   The  seer  Calchas 
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declared  that  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenm  was  the 
only  means  of  propitiating  Artemis.  Agamemnon 
was  obliged  to  yield,  and  Iphigenia  was  bronchi 
to  Chalcis  under  the  pretext  of  being  married  to 
Achilles.  When  Iphigenia  was  on  the  point  of 
being  sacrificed,  Artemis  carried  her  in  a  cloud  to 
Tauris,  where  she  became  the  priestess  of  the  god- 
dess, and  a  stag  was  substituted  for  her  by  Artemis. 
While  Iphigenia  was  serving  Artemis  aa  priestess 
in  Tauris,  her  brother  Orestes  and  his  friend 
Pylades  came  to  Tauris  to  carry  off  the  image 
of  the  goddess  at  this  place,  which  was  believed  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven.  Aa  strangers  thry  were 
to  be  sacrificed  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  ;  but 
Iphigenia  recognised  her  brother,  and  fled  with 
him  and  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  In  the  mean- 
time Electra,  another  sister  of  Orestes,  had  heard 
that  he  had  been  sacrificed  in  Tauris  by  the 
priestess  of  Artemis.  At  Delphi  she  met  Iphi- 
genia, whom  she  supposed  had  murdered  Orestes. 
She  therefore  resolved  to  deprive  Iphigenia  of  her 
sight,  but  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of 
Orestes ;  and  a  scene  of  recognition  took  place. 
All  now  returned  to  Mycenae ;  but  Iphigvna 
carried  the  statue  of  Artemis  to  the  Attic  town  of 
Brauron  near  Marathon.  She  there  died  as 
priestess  of  the  goddess. — As  a  daughter  of  Thearos 
Iphigenia  was  connected  with  the  heroic  families 
of  Attica,  and  after  her  death  the  veils  and  most 
costly  garments  which  had  been  worn  by  women  »  ho 
had  died  in  childbirth  were  dedicated  to  her.  Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions  Iphigenia  never  died  but 
was  changed  by  Artemis  into  Hecate,  or  waa  en- 
dowed by  the  goddess  with  immortality  and  eternal 
youth,  and  under  the  name  of  Orilochia  became 
the  wife  of  Achilles  in  the  island  of  Leuce.  — The 
Lacedaemonians  maintained  that  the  image  of  Ar- 
temis, which  Iphigenia  and  Orestes  had  carried 
away  from  Tauris,  was  preserved  in  Sparta  and  iks] 
in  Attica,  and  was  worshipped  in  the  former  place 
under  the  name  of  Artemis  Orthia.  Both  in  Attics 
and  in  Sparta  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
Iphigenia  in  early  timet.  In  place  of  these  hr.nwc 
sacrifices  the  Spartan  youths  were  afterwardi 
scourged  at  the  festival  of  Artemis  Orthia.  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  Iphigenia  was  originally  the 
same  as  Artemis  herself. 

IphimMla  or  IpbimSde*  ftytpt'Scia,  *ty</t*?ii), 
daughter  of  Trinps,  and  wife  of  Aloeua.  B^ing  in 
lore  with  Poseidon,  she  often  walked  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  collected  its  waters  in  her  lap,  whence  she 
became,  by  Poseidon,  the  mother  of  the  Ale i 
Otus  and  Ephialtes,  While  Iphimedia  and  her 
daughter,  Pancratia,  were  celebrating  the  orgies  of 
Dionysus  on  Mount  Drius,  they  were  carried  oil  by 
Thrncian  pirates  to  Naxos  or  Strongyle  ;  but  they 
were  delivered  by  the  Aloldae. 

Ipbis  ffyw).  L  Son  of  Alector,  and  father  of 
Eteoclus  and  Evadne,  the  wife  of  Capaneua,  was 
king  of  Argot.  He  advised  Polynicet  to  give  the 
celebrated  necklace  of  Harmonia  to  Eriphyle,  that 
the  might  persuade  her  husband  Amphiaraus  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition  against  Thebes.  He 
lost  his  two  children,  and  therefore  left  hit  kinedim 
to  Sthenelus,  son  of  Capaneus.  —  2.  Son  of  Sthe- 
nelus, and  brother  of  Eurystheut,  was  one  of  the 
ArgonauU  who  fell  in  the  battle  with  Aeetea.  —  3. 
A  youth  in  love  with  Anaxarete.  [ANAxastsrrft.] 
—  4.  Daughter  of  Ligdutand  Telethuaa,  of  Phw 
tut  in  Crete.  She  was  brought  up  as  a  boy,  on  the 
advice  of  Isis,  because  her  father,  previous  to  her 
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birth,  bad  ordered  the  child  to  be  killed,  if  it  should  | 
be  a  girL  When  I  phis  had  grown  up,  and  wm  [ 
to  be  betrothed  to  Ianthe,  ihe  was  metamorphosed  I 
by  Iait  into  a  youth. 

Iphltus  ("I<piTof).  L  Son  of  Eurytua  of  Oechalia, 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  was  afterwards  killed  by 
Hercules.  (For  details,  aee  p.  3)0,  a.)  —  2.  Son 
of  Nau  bolus,  and  father  of  8chedius,  Epistrophus 
and  Eurynorae,  in  Phocis  likewise  one  of  the 
Argonaut*.  — 3.  Son  of  Haemon,  or  Praxonidea, 
or  Iphittu,  king  of  Elis,  restored  the  Olympic 
games,  and  instituted  the  cessation  of  all  war 
during  their  celebration,  B.  c.  884. 

Ipana  (*I^e*),  a  small  town  in  Great  Phrygia, 
celt- bra  tad  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  decisive 
battle  which  closed  the  great  contest  between  tho 
generals  of  Alexander  for  the  succession  to  his 
empire,  and  in  which  Antigonus  was  defeated  and 
■lain,  B.C.  301.  [Antigonds]  The  site  is  un- 
known, but  it  appears  to  have  been  about  the  centre 
of  Phrygta,  not  far  from  Synnada. 

Ira  (Elpa,  'tyd),  a  mountain  fortress  in  Mestenia, 
memorable  as  the  place  where  Aristomenes  defended 
himself  for  U  years  against  the  Spartans.  Its 
capture  by  the  Spartans  in  n.  c  668  put  an  end  to 
the  2nd  Meesenian  war.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it 
is  tbe  same  as  Ira  (IL  ix.  150),  one  of  the  7  cities, 
which  Agamemnon  promised  to  Achilles. 

Irenaeus  (EiprjfaroT),  one  of  the  early  Christian 
fathers  was  probably  born  at  Smyrna  between 
a.d.  120  and  140.  In  his  early  youth  he  heard 
Polycarp.  He  afterwards  went  to  Gaul,  and  in 
177  succeeded  Pothinus  as  bishop  of  Lyon.  He 
made  many  converts  from  heathenism,  and  was 
most  active  in  opposing  the  Gnostics,  especially  the 
Valentinians.  He  seems  to  have  lived  till  about! 
the  end  of  the  2nd  century.  The  only  work  of 
Irenaeus  now  extant,  Adixrstu  1 1  afreet*,  is  in- 
tended to  refute  the  Gnostics.  The  original  Greek 
is  loot,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  but 
the  work  exists  in  a  barbarous,  but  ancient  Latin 
version.   Edited  by  Grabe,  Oxon.  1702. 

Irani  (EipVn),  called  Pax  by  the  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  peace,  was,  according  to  Hesiod,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  one  of  the 
Horae.  [Hoaaa  ]  After  the  victory  of  Timotheu* 
over  the  Lacedaemonians  altars  were  erected  to  her 
at  Athens  at  the  public  expense.  Her  statue  at 
Athens  stood  by  the  side  of  that  of  Amphiaraus 
carrying  in  its  arms  Plutus,  the  god  of  wealth, 
and  another  stood  near  that  of  Hestia  in  the  Pry- 
taneum.  At  Home,  where  peace  was  aJao  wor- 
shipped as  a  goddess  the  had  a  magnificent  temple, 
which  was  built  by  the  emperor  Vespasian.  Pax  is 
represented  on  coins  as  a  youthful  female,  holding 
in  her  left  arm  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  hand 
an  olive  branch  or  the  staff  of  Mercury.  Sometimes 
she  appears  in  the  act  of  burning  a  pile  of  arms,  or 
carrying  corn-ears  in  her  band  or  upon  her  head. 

Iris  daughter  of  Thaumas  (whence  she 

is  called  Thaumantia*)  and  of  Electra,  and  sister 
of  the  Harpies  In  the  Iliad  she  appears  as 
the  messenger  of  the  gods  especially  of  Zeus  and 
Hera.  In  the  Odyssey,  Hermes  is  the  messenger 
of  the  gods  and  Iris  is  never  mentioned.  Iris 
appears  to  have  been  originally  the  personification 
of  the  rainbow,  for  this  brilliant  phenomenon  in 
the  skies,  which  vanishes  as  quickly  as  it  appears 
was  regarded  as  the  swift  messenger  of  the  gods, 
gome  poets  describe  Iris  as  the  rainbow  itself,  but 
other  writers  represent  the  rainbow  as  only  the 
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road  on  which  Iris  travels  ar.d  which  therefore 
appears  whenever  the  goddess  wants  it,  and  va- 
nishes when  it  is  no  longer  needed.  In  the  earlier 
poets  I"*  appears  as  a  virgin  goddess  ;  but  in  the 
later,  she  is  the  wife  of  Zephyrus  and  the  mother 
of  Eros  Iris  is  represented  in  works  of  art  droned 
in  a  long  and  wide  tunic,  over  which  hang*  a 
light  upper  garment,  with  wings  attached  to  he* 
shoulders  carrying  the  herald's  staff  in  her  left 
hand,  and  sometimes  also  holding  a  pitcher. 

Iris  ("Ipii :  Ye*hii-Irmak\  a  considerable  river 
of  Asia  Minor,  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  N.most 
range  of  the  Anti-Taurus  in  the  S.  of  Pontus,  and 
flows  first  W.  past  Comana  Pontica,  then  N.  to 
Amasia,  where  it  turns  to  the  E.  to  Eupatoria 
(Megalopolis),  where  it  receives  the  Lycus  and 
then  flows  N.  through  the  territory  of  Tbemiscyra 
into  the  Sinus  Amisenus  Xenophon  states  its 
breadth  at  3  plcthra. 

Irus  (*Ifos).  L  Son  of  Actor,  and  father  of 
Eury damns  and  Eurytion.  He  purified  Peleus 
when  the  latter  had  murdered  his  brother ;  hut 
during  the  chase  of  tbe  Calydonian  boar,  Peleus 
unintentionally  killed  Eurytion,  the  son  of  Irus 
Peleus  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  offering  him 
his  flocks  ;  but  Irus  would  not  accept  them,  and  at 
the  command  of  an  oracle,  Peleus  allowed  them  to 
run  wherever  they  pleased.  A  wolf  devoured  the 
sheep,  but  was  thereupon  changed  into  a  stone, 
which  was  shown,  in  later  times  on  the  frontier 
between  Locris  and  Phocis. —2.  The  well-known 
beggar  of  Ithaca.  His  real  name  was  Amaeua, 
but  he  was  called  Irus  because  he  was  the  mes- 


senger of  the  suitors  of  Penelope.  He  was  slain 
by  Ulysses. 

It  (*I»:  //if),  a  city  in  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia, 
8  days*  journey  from  Babylon,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Euphrates  and  upon  a  little  river  of  the  same 
name.  In  its  neighbourhood  were  the  springs  of 
asphaltus,  from  which  was  obtained  the  bitumeD 
that  was  used,  instead  of  mortar,  in  the  walls  of 
Babylon. 

Isaeus  flo-oibf ).  L  One  of  the  1 0  Attic  orators, 
was  born  at  Chalcis  and  came  to  Athens  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  instructed  in  oratory  by  Lysias 
and  Isocrates.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in 
writing  judicial  orations  for  others  and  established 
a  rhetorical  school  at  Athens  in  which  Demosthenes 
is  said  to  have  been  his  pupil.  It  is  further  said  that 
Isaeus  composed  for  Demosthenes  the  speeches 
against  his  guardians,  or  at  least  assisted  him  in 
the  composition.  We  have  no  particulars  of  his 
life.  He  lived  between  B.C.  420  and  348.  Isaeus 
is  said  to  have  written  64  orations,  but  of  these 
only  11  are  extant.  They  all  relate  to  questions 
of  inheritance,  and  afford  considerable  informa- 
tion respecting  this  branch  of  the  Attic  law.  Tbe 
style  of  Isaeus  is  clear  and  concise,  and  at  the 
same  time  vigorous  and  powerful.  His  orations 
are  contained  in  tbe  collections  of  the  Greek 
orators  [Dbmostbbnbs.]  There  is  a  good  se- 
parate edition  by  Schbmann,  Greifswald,  1831. 
—2.  A  sophist  and  rhetorician,  a  native  of  Assyria, 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny. 

Isigorat  poay6pas)t  the  leader  of  the  oli- 
garchical party  at  Athens  in  opposition  to  Clisv 
thenes  B.C.  610.  He  was  expelled  from  Athens 
by  the  popular  party,  although  supported  by  Cleo- 
menes  and  the  Spartans 

tender  ('tautyos),  aon  of  Bellerophon,  killed 
by  Ares  in  the  fight  with  the  Solyroi 
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Is&n  (IseVel,  a  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  de- 
scends from  the  Qraian  Alpe,  flows  W.  with  a  rapid 
stream,  and  flows  into  the  Rhone  N.  of  Valentia. 
At  its  junction  with  the  Rhone  Fabius  Aemilianus 
defeated  the  Allobroges  and  Arverni,  B.C  121. 

Isaorla  (if  'loovpfo,  i)  'laavpiicf))%  a  district  of 
J  sia  Minor,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Taurus,  between 
Pisidia  and  Cilicia,  of  which  the  ancients  knew 
little  beyond  the  troublesome  fact,  that  its  inha- 
bitants, the  Isauri  ("Invpot)  were  daring  robbers, 
whose  iacursions  into  the  surrounding  districts  re- 
ceived only  a  temporary  check  from  the  victory 
over  them,  which  gamed  for  L.  Servilius  the  sur- 
name of  Isauricus  (fl.  C.  75).  Their  chief  city  was 
called  Isaura. 

Isca.  L  (Armintter  or  Bridport  or  Ezeter\  the 
capital  of  the  Damnonii  or  Dumnonii  in  the  S.W. 
of  Britain.  —  2.  (Ca*r  Leon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Usk),  a  town  of  the  Silures  in  Britain,  and  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Legio  II.  There  are  many  Roman 
remains  at  Caer  Leon.  The  word  Leon  ia  a  cor- 
ruption of  Legio :  Our  is  the  old  Celtic  name. 

Ischys.  [Aesculapius.] 

Isiddnu  I'leldatpos).  1.  Of  Aegae,  a  Greek 
poet  of  uncertain  age,  5  of  whose  epigrams  are 
contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology.— 2.  Of  Charax, 
a  geographical  writer,  who  probably  lived  under 
the  early  Roman  emperors.  His  work,  Xradnol 
TlapButol,  is  printed  in  the  edition  of  the  minor 
geographers,  by  Hudson,  Oxon.  1703.  —  3.  Of 
Gaza,  a  Neo-Pla  tonic  philosopher,  the  friend  of 
Proclus  and  Marinus,  whom  he  succeeded  as  chief 
of  the  school. —  4.  Of  Pelusium,  a  Christian  exe- 

fftical  writer,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  who  spent 
is  life  in  a  monastery  near  Pelusium,  of  which  he 
was  the  abbot.  He  died  about  a.d.  450.  As 
many  as  20 1 3  of  his  letters  are  extant.  They  are 
almost  all  expositions  of  Scripture.  Published  at 
Paris,  1638.  —  5.  Bishop  of  Hitpalis  (Seville)  in 
Spain,  from  a.  d.  600  to  636,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  age,  and  an  ardent  cultivator  of 
ancient  literature.  A  great  number  of  his  works 
is  still  extant,  but  by  far  the  most  important  of 
them  is  his  Origmmm  s.  Eiymolo</iarmm  Libri  XX. 
This  work  is  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  treats  of  all  subjects  in  literature,  science,  and 
religion,  which  were  studied  at  that  time.  It  was 
much  used  in  the  middle  ages.  Published  in  the 
Corpus  Grammaticorum  Veterum,  Lindemann,  Lips. 
1H33.  A  complete  collection  of  the  works  of 
Isidores  was  published  by  Arevali,  Rom.,  1797 — 
1803,  7  vols.  4 to.— 6.  Of  Miletus,  the  elder  and 
younger,  were  eminent  architects  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian. 

IsIgdnOJ  (*Iff,l7©rof),  a  Greek  writer,  of  un- 
certain date,  but  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Pliny,  wrote  a  work  entitled  *Awi«rro,  a  few  frag- 
ments of  which  are  extant  Published  in  Wester- 
man  n's  ParaiiojKHrrapiii*  Brunswick,  1839. 

Islonda  ('IffioVoa :  'ItrtovScfa,  Isiondeniis),  a 
rity  of  Pisidia  in  Asia  Minor,  E.  of  the  district  of 
Cibyra,  and  5  Roman  miles  N.W.  of  Term  casus. 
Mr.  Fellows  lately  discovered  considerable  ruins 
12  miles  from  Perge,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
those  of  Isionda. 

Isii  flow),  one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  divi- 
nities. The  ideas  entertained  about  her  underwent 
very  great  changes  in  antiquity.  She  is  described 
as  the  wife  of  Osiris  and  the  mother  of  Horus. 
As  Osiris,  the  god  of  the  Nile,  taught  the  people 
the  use  of  the  plough,  so  Isif  invented  the  culti- 
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ration  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  wen  earrwl 
about  in  the  processions  at  her  festival.  She  waa 
the  goddess  of  the  earth,  which  the  Egyptian* 
called  their  mother :  whence  she  and  Osiris  were 
the  only  divinities  that  were  worshipped  by  all  the 
Egyptians.  This  simple  and  primitive  notion  of 
the  Egyptians  was  modified  at  an  early  period 
through  the  influence  of  the  East,  with  whtcb 
Egypt  came  into  contact,  and  at  a  later  time 
through  the  influence  of  the  Greeks.  Thus  Osiris 
and  Isis  came  gradually  to  be  considered  as  divi- 
nities of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  The  Egypt ran 
priests  represented  that  the  principal  religious  in- 
stitutions of  Greece  came  from  Egypt ;  and  aftet 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  this  belief  became  esta 
blished  among  the  learned  men  in  Greece.  Hence 
Isis  was  identified  with  Demeter,  and  Osiris  with 
Dionysus,  and  the  sufferings  of  Isis  were  accord- 
ingly modified  to  harmonise  with  the  myth  as  of 
the  unfortunate  Demeter.  As  Isis  was  the  god  <i  e$s 
of  the  moon,  she  was  also  identified  with  la  [la] 

—  The  worship  of  Isis  prevailed  extensively  in 
Greece.  It  was  introduced  into  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Sulla ;  and  though  the  senate  made  many  at- 
tempts to  suppress  her  worship,  and  ordered  her 
temples  to  be  destroyed,  yet  the  new  religious  rites 
took  deep  root  at  Rome,  and  became  very  popular. 
In  fi.  c  43  the  triumvirs  courted  the  popular 
favour  by  building  a  new  temple  of  Isis  am 
Serapis.  Augustus  forbade  any  temples  to  be 
erected  to  Isis  in  the  city  ;  but  this  command  «as 
afterwards  disregarded  ;  and  under  the  early  Ro- 
man emperors  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis 
became  firmly  established.  The  most  important 
temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  stood  in  the  Campos 
Martins,  whence  she  was  called  Isis  Compendia. 
The  priests  and  servants  of  the  goddess  wore  hn^u 
garments,  whence  she  herself  is  called  nwsoera. 
Those  initiated  in  her  mysteries  wore  in  the  public 
processions  masks  representing  the  heads  of  doe*. 
In  works  of  art  Isis  appears  in  figure  and  coun- 
tenance like  Hera:  she  wears  a  long  tunic,  and 
her  upper  garment  is  fastened  on  her  breast  by  a 
knot :  her  head  is  crowned  with  a  lotas  flower, 
and  her  right  hand  holds  the  sis  tram.  Her  son 
Horus  is  often  represented  with  her  as  a  dine  naked 
boy,  holding  the  fore- finger  on  the  mouth,  with  a 
lotus  flower  on  his  head,  and  a  cornucopia  in  his 
left  hand.  The  German  goddess  Isis  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  is  probably  the  same  as  Hertha. 

Ismiru*  ("1071000s:  'IrpdotetX  a  town  ia 
Thrace,  near  Maronca,  situated  on  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  which  produced  excellent  wine.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as  a  town  of  the 
Cicones.  Near  it  was  the  lake  Ismaril  (*1<tiuv"'iL 
The  poets  frequently  use  the  adjective  Irmartms  as 
equivalent  to  Thracian.  Thus  Ovid  calls  Tereua, 
king  of  Thrace,  Ismariut  tyranntu  (Am.  ii.  6.  7\ 
and  Polvmnestor,  king  of  Thrace,  It  mart  us  rem 
(Met  zi'ii.  630). 

Ismine  ('laM^nr).  1.  Daughter  of  Asopns, 
wife  of  Argus,  and   mother  of  las  us  and  Ia 

—  2.  Daughter  of  Oedipus  and  Jocasta,  and  sister 
of  Antigona 

Ismenua  (*Io/i^roi),  a  small  river  in  Boeotia, 
which  rises  in  Mt.  Cithaeron,  flows  through 
Thebes,  and  falls  into  the  lake  Hylica,  The  brook 
Dirce,  so  celebrated  in  Theban  story,  flowed  into 
the  Ismenua.  From  this  river  Apollo  was  called 
fsmemius.  His  temple,  the  ftmrwmm,  at  which 
the  festival  of  the  Daphnephoria  was  celebratd. 
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« -v«  situated  outside  the  city.  The  river  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Ladon,  and  to  have  de- 
rived its  subsequent  name  front  Ismenus,  a  son  of 
Asopus  and  Metope.  According  to  other  traditions, 
Ismenus  was  a  son  of  Amphion  and  Niobe,  who 
when  struck  by  the  arrow  of  Apollo  leaped  into  a 
river  near  Thebes,  which  was  hence  called  Ismenus. 

Isdcrites  flffoKpdnjf),  one  of  the  10  Attic 
orators,  was  the  son  of  Theodoras,  and  was  born 
at  Athena  B.C.  436  Theodoras  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  educated  his  son  with  the  greatest 
care.  Among  his  teachers  were  Tisias,  Gorgias, 
Prodicua,  and  also  Socrates.  Since  I soc rates  was 
naturally  timid,  and  of  a  weakly  constitution,  he 
did  not  come  forward  as  a  public  speaker  himself, 
but  devoted  himself  to  giving  instruction  in  oratory, 
and  writing  orations  for  others.  He  first  taught 
rhetoric  in  Chios,  and  afterwards  at  Athens.  At 
the  latter  place  he  met  with  great  success,  and 
gradually  acquired  a  large  fortune  by  his  pro- 
fession. He  had  100  pupils,  every  one  of  whom 
paid  him  1000  drachmae.  He  also  derived  a  large 
income  from  the  orations  which  he  wrote  for  others ; 
thus,  he  received  20  talents  for  the  speech  which 
he  composed  for  Nicocles,  king  of  Cyprus.  Al- 
though I socrates  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  he 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country;  and,  accord- 
ingly, when  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  had  destroyed 
the  hut  hopes  of  freedom,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  b.  c.  338,  at  the  age  of  98.  —  The  school  of 
I  socrates  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
development  of  public  oratory  at  Athens.  No 
other  rhetorician  had  so  many  disciples  of  celebrity. 
The  language  of  Isocrates  forms  a  great  contrast 
with  the  natural  simplicity  of  Lysias,  as  well  as 
with  the  sublime  power  of  Demosthenes.  His 
style  is  artificial.  The  carefully-rounded  periods, 
and  the  frequent  application  of  figurative  expres- 
•  sions,  are  features  which  remind  us  of  the  sophists. 
The  immense  care  he  bestowed  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  his  orations  may  be  inferred  from  the 
statement,  that  he  was  engaged  for  10,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  15  years,  upon  his  Panegyric  ora- 
tion alone.  There  were  in  antiquity  60  orations 
which  went  under  the  name  of  Isocrates,  bat  they 
were  not  ali  recognised  as  genuine.  Only  21  have 
come  down  to  us.  Of  these  8  were  written  for  the 
courts ;  all  the  others  are  political  discourses, 
intended  to  be  read  by  a  large  public.  The  most 
celebrated  is  his  Panegyric  oration,  in  which  be 
shows  what  services  Athens  had  rendered  to 
Greece  in  every  period  of  her  history,  and  contends 
that  she,  and  not  Sparta,  deserves  the  supremacy 
in  Greece.  The  orations  are  printed  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Greek  orators.  The  best  separate 
edition  is  by  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Turici,  1839. 

Issa  n<r<ra)t  daughter  of  Macareus  of  Lesbos, 
and  beloved  by  Apollo,  from  whom  the  Lesbian 
town  of  Issa  is  said  to  have  received  its  name. 

If**  (Issaeus:  £usu),  a  small  island  in  the 
Adriatic  sea,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  off 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  was  colonised  at  an  early 
period  by  Greeks.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  hardy 
race  of  sailors,  whose  barks  (Irmbi  Iasan)  were 
much  prised.  The  Isaaei  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Romans,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Illyrian  queen,  Teuta,  B.C.  2'29  ; 
and  their  town  is  spoken  of  as  a  place  of  importance 
in  Caesar's  time. 

IssedSnes  ('l<rcn)t6r*s\  a  Scythian  tribe,  in 
Scythji  extra  Imaum,  the  K.moit  people  with 


whom  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  had 
any  intercourse.  Their  country  was  in  Great  Tar- 
tary,  near  the  Massage tae,  whom  they  resembled 
in  their  manners.  They  are  represented  as  ex- 
tending  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Serica. 

I  salens  Bin  us  (6  'laouths  k6\wos  :  Gulf  of 
Iskevderocm),  the  deep  gulf  at  the  N.E.  corner  ot 
tae  Mediterranean,  between  Cilieia  and  Syria, 
named  after  the  town  of  I  sacs.  The  width  ic 
about  8  miles.  The  coast  is  much  altered  since 
ancient  times. 

Iajdria  flevofela),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  de- 
rived from  Mt.  Issorion,  in  Laconia,  on  which  she 
had  a  sanctuary. 

Is  bus  ( 'I<r<roj,  also  Itrtrol,  Xen.:  'tarsias),  a  city 
in  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Cilieia,  near  the  bead  of 
the  Isaicus  Sinus,  and  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  pan  of 
M.  Araanus  called  the  Syrian  Gates ;  memorable  for 
the  great  battle  in  which  Alexander  defeated 
Darius  Codomannus  (a.G  333),  which  was  fought 
in  a  narrow  valley  near  the  town.  It  was  at  that 
time  large  and  flourishing,  but  its  importance  was 
much  diminished  by  the  foundation  oi  Alexandria 
in  its  neighbourhood     Its  exact  site  is  doubtful 

Istaevones.  [Gcrhania,  pp.  281,  b,  282,  a.) 

later.  [Danubiu&J 

Isterv  a  Greek  historian,  was  at  first  a  slave  of 
Callimachus,  and  afterwards  his  friend,  and  ac- 
cordingly lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Evergetea 
(b.  c.  247 — 222).  He  wrote  a  large  number  of 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  an  AUku, 
or  history  of  Attica.  His  fragments  are  published 
by  C.  and  Th.  MUller,  Fragnunia  Hitter.  Grace . 

Istria  or  Hiatrla,  a  peninsula  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Adriatic,  between  the  Sinus  Ter- 
gestinus  on  the  W.  and  the  Sinus  Flanatkas  on 
the  E.  It  was  separated  from  Venetia  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  river  Timavus,  and  from  Illyricum  on  the 
E.  by  the  river  Arsia.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Istri 
or  Histri,  were  a  warlike  Illyrian  race,  who  carried 
on  several  wars  with  the  Romans,  till  their  final 
subjugation  by  the  consul  C.  Claudius  Pulcher, 
ac.  177.  Their  chief  towns  were  Tkrgxstb  and 
Pola.  Istria  was  originally  reckoned  part  of 
Illyricum,  but  from  the  time  of  Augustus  it  formed 
one  of  the  divisions  of  Upper  Italy.  In  consequence 
of  its  name  it  was  believed  at  one  time  that  a 
branch  of  the  river  Ister  (Danube)  flowed  into  the 
Adriatic. 

Is  troponin,  Istros  or  Istria  (*l<rr/>eV©A«,  1o- 
vpor,  'lorphj,  Herod,  ii.  S3 :  latere)  t  a  town  in 
Lower  Moesia,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  coast, 
was  a  colony  from  Miletus. 

Italia  {lra\ta\  signified,  from  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  country  which  we  call  Italy.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mare  Ligusticum 
and  Tyrrhenian,  Tuscum  or  1  nferum  ;  on  the  S. 
by  the  Mare  Siculum  or  Ausonium  ;  on  the  E.  by 
the  Mare  Adriaticum  or  Superum :  and  on  the  N. 
by  the  Alps,  which  sweep  round  it  in  a  semicircle, 
the  river  Varus  ( For,  Vara)  separating  it  on  the 
N.W.  from  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  the  river  Arsia 
(^rso)  on  the  N.E.  from  Illyricum.  The  name 
Italia,  however,  was  originally  used  to  indicate  a 
much  more  limited  extent  of  country.  Most  of 
the  ancients,  according  to  their  usual  custom, derived 
the  name  from  an  ancient  king  I  talus  ;  but  others, 
still  more  absurdly,  connected  it  with  the  old 
Italian  word  I  talus  (in  Oscan,  vitlu  or  viirlu)  an 
ox,  because  the  country  was  rich  in  oxen !  But 
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be  no  doubt  that  Italia,  or  Vitalias  as  It 
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was  also  called,  was  the  land  of  the  Itali^  Vitali 
VitdUy  op  VitulL,  an  ancient  race,  who  are  better 
known  under  the  name  of  SumlL  This  race  was 
widely  spread  over  the  8.  half  of  the  peninsula, 
and  may  be  said  to  hare  been  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Ml  Garganus  on  the  E.  to 
Terracina  on  the  W.  The  Greeks  were  ignorant 
of  this  wide  extent  of  the  name.  According  to 
thera  Italia  wat  originally  only  the  S.most  part  of 
\vhnt  was  afterwards  called  Bruttiura,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  La- 
metie  to  the  Scylletic  gulf.  They  afterwards  ex- 
tended the  name  to  signify  the  whole  country  & 
of  Posidonia  on  the  W.  and  Tarentum  on  the  E. 
After  the  Romans  had  conquered  Tarentum  and 
the  S.  part  of  the  peninsula,  about  B.  c.  272,  the 
name  Italia  had  a  still  further  extension  given  to 
it.  It  then  signified  the  whole  country  subject  to 
the  Romans,  from  the  Sicilian  straits  aa  far  N.  as 
the  Arnus  and  the  Rubico.  The  country  N.  of 
these  rivers  continued  to  be  called  Gallia  Cisalpina 
and  Liguria  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic 
Augustus  was  the  first  who  extended  the  name 
of  Italia,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
basin  of  the  Po  and  the  S.  part  of  the  Alps, 
from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  Pola  in  Istria,  both 
inclusive.  In  the  later  times  of  the  empire,  when 
Maximian  had  transferred  the  imperial  residence 
to  Milan,  the  name  Italia  was  again  used  in  a 
narrower  compass.  As  it  had  originally  signified 
only  the  S.  of  the  country,  so  now  it  was  restricted 
to  the  N.,  comprising  the  5  provinces  of  Aemilia, 
Liguria,  Flaminia,  Venetia,  and  Istria.  —  Besides 
Italia,  the  country  was  called  by  various  other 
names,  especially  by  the  poets.  These  were  Hea- 
peria,  a  name  which  the  Greeks  save  to  it,  because 
it  lay  to  the  W.  of  Greece,  or  Hesperia  Magna, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Spain  [Hbspbria],  and  Sa- 
turn ia,  because  Saturn  was  said  to  have  once  I 
reigned  in  Latium.  The  names  of  separate  parts 
of  Italy  were  also  applied  by  the  poets  to  the 
whole  country.  Thus  it  was  called  Oenotria, 
originally  the  land  of  the  Oenotri,  in  the  country 
afterwards  called  Bruttium  and  Lucania :  Auso- 
nia,  or  Opica,  or  Opicia,  originally  the  land  of 
the  Ausones  or  Ausonii,  Opici  or  Osci,  on  the  W. 
coast,  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Campania : 
Tyrrhenia,  properly  the  land  of  the  Tyrrheni,  also 
on  the  W.  coast,  N.  of  Ansonia  or  Opica,  and  more  j 
especially  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Etruria: 
lapygia,  properly  the  land  of  the  Iapyges  on  the  I 
K.  coast,  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Calabria : 
and  Ombrica,  the  land  of  the  Umbri  on  the  E. 
coast,  alongside  of  Etruria.  —  Italy  was  never  in- 
habited by  one  single  nice.  It  contained  a  great 
number  of  different  races,  who  had  migrated  into 
the  country  at  a  very  early  period.  The  most 
ancient  inhabitants  were  Peiasgians  or  Oenotrians, 
a  branch  of  the  same  great  race  who  originally  in- 
habited Greece  and  tbe  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
They  were  also  called  Aborigines  and  Siculi,  who, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  were  the  same  as  the 
Vitali  or  I  tali.  At  the  time  when  Roman  history 
begins,  Italy  was  inhabited  by  the  following  races. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  between  its  right 
bank  and  the  sea,  dwelt  the  Etruscans,  who  ex- 
tended as  lar  N.  as  the  Alps.  Alongside  of  these, 
between  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Adria- 
tic, dwelt  tbe  Umbrians.  To  the  S.  of  the  Etrus- 
uuw  were  tbe  Sacrani,  Casci,  or  Prisci,  Oscan  tribes, 
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who  bad  been  driven  out  of  the  mountains  by  the 
Sabines,  had  overcome  the  Pelasgian  tribes  of  tits 
Siculi,  Aborigines,  or  Latins,  and,  uniting  with 
these  conquered  people,  had  formed  the  people 
called  Prisci  La  tin ),  subsequently  simply  Latini. 
8.  of  these  again,  as  far  as  the  river  Laos,  were 
the  Opici,  who  were  also  called  Ausones  or  Ao- 
runci.  and  to  whom  the  Volsci,  Sidicini,  Saticdi, 
and  Aequi,  also  belonged.  The  S.  of  the  peninmi* 
was  inhabited  by  the  Oenotrians,  who  were  sob 
sequently  driven  into  tbe  interior  by  the  numerous 
<ireek  colonies  founded  along  the  coasts.  S.  of 
the  Umbrians,  extending  as  far  as  Mt.  Garganos, 
dwelt  the  various  Sabellian  or  Sabine  tribes,  the 
Sabines  proper,  the  Peligni,  Marsi, 
Vestini,  and  Hernki,  from  which  tribes  the 
like  race  of  the  Samnites  subsequently  sprunf. 
From  Mt  Garganus  to  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Dao- 
nians  or  Apulians,  Pence tii,  Messapii,  and  Ssiitn- 
tbi.  An  account  of  these  people  is  given  in  se- 
parate articles.  They  were  all  eventually  subdoed 
by  the  Romans,  who  became  the  masters  of  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula.  At  the  time  of  As 
the  following  were  the  chief  divisions  of  Italy,  j 
account  of  which  is  also  given  in  separate  articles : 
I.  Upper  Italy,  which  extended  from  the  Alp*  to 
tbe  rivers  Macra  on  tae  W.  and  Rubico  on  the  E» 
It  comprehended,  1.  Liouria,  2.  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina. 3.  Vbnstxs, including  Oinwo.  4.  Istbia. 
U.  Central  Italy,  sometimes  called  Italia  Pro- 
pria (a  term  not  used  by  the  ancients),  to  distis- 

Sish  it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Upper  Italy,  and 
agna  Graecia  or  Lower  Italy,  extended  from  tiw 
rivers  Macra  on  the  W.  and  Rubico  on  the  E^  to 
the  rivers  Silarus  on  the  W.  and  Frento  on  the 
E.  It  comprehended,  1.  Etrdhia.  2.  Umbrh. 
3.  PlCBNUM.  4.  SAMKIUM,  including  the  country 
of  the  Sabini,  Vestini,  Mamie  in  i,  Marsi,  Peligni, 
Ac  A  Latium.  6.  Campania.  IIL  Lower 
Italy,  or  Magna  Graecia,  included  the 
part  of  the  peninsula,  S.  of  the  rivers 
Frento.  It  comprehended,  1.  Apulia,  including 
Calabria.  2.  Locania.  3.  Bairmcsf. — Au- 
gustus divided  Italy  into  the  following  1 1  Re- 
giones.  1.  I^atium  and  Campania.  2.  The  land 
of  the  Hirpini,  Apulia  and  Calabria.  3.  Lucania 
and  Bruttium.  4.  The  land  of  the  Frentani,  Mar- 
rucini,  Peligni,  Marsi,  Vestini,  and  Sabini,  together 
with  Samnium.  5.  Picenum.  6.  Umbna  and  tbe 
district  of  Ariminum,  in  what  was  formerly  called 
Gallia  Cualpina.  7.  Etruria.  8.  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana.  9.  Liguria,  10.  The  E.  part  of  Gallia 
Transpadana,  Venetia,  Carnia,  and  Istria.  1 1.  Ths 
W.  part  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  —  The  leading 
features  of  the  physical  geography  of  Italy  are  so 
well  described  by  a  modern  writer,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  his  words.  44  The  mere  plan- 
geography  of  Italy  gives  us  its  shape  and  the  posi- 
tion of  its  towns  ;  to  these  it  may  add  a  semicircle 
of  mountains  round  the  N.  boundary,  to  represent 
the  Alps  ;  and  another  long  line  stretching  dowa 
the  middle  of  the  country,  to  represent  the  Apen- 
nines. But  let  us  carry  this  on  a  little  farther, 
and  give  life  and  harmony  to  what  is  at  present  at 
once  lifeless  and  confused.  Observe,  in  the  first 
place,  how  the  Apennine  line,  beginning  from  lim 
S.  extremity  of  the  Alps,  runs  across  Italy  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  Adriatic,  and  thus  separates  na- 
turally the  Italy  proper  of  the  Romans  from  Cisv 
alpuv)  GauL   Observe  again,  how  the  Alps  aftex 
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nmning  N.  and  S.  where  they  divido  Italy  Groin 
Trance,  torn  then  away  to  toe  Kward,  running 
almost  parallel  to  the  Apennines,  till  they  too  touch 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  confine*  of  I  una. 
Thai  between  these  2  line*  of  mountains  there  is 
enclosed  one  great  basin  or  plain  ;  enclosed  on  3 
side*  by  mountains,  open  only  on  the  E.  to  the  sea. 
Observe  how  widely  it  spreads  itself  out,  and  then 
See  how  well  it  is  watered.  One  great  river  (the 
Po)  flows  through  it  in  its  whole  extent ;  and  this 
is  fed  by  streams  almost  unnumbered,  descending 
toward*  it  on  either  side,  from  the  Alps  on  one 
aide,  and  from  the  Apennines  on  the  other.  Then, 
descending  into  Italy  proper,  we  find  the  com- 
plexity of  its  geography  quite  in  accordance  with 
its  manifold  political  divisions.  It  is  not  one  simple 
central  ridge  of  mountains,  having  a  broad  belt  of 
level  country  on  either  side  between  it  and  the 
sea  ;  nor  yet  is  it  a  chain  rising  immediately  from 
the  sea  on  one  side,  like  the  Andes  in  S.  America, 
and  leaving  room  therefore  on  the  other  side  for 
wide  plains  of  table  land,  and  for  rivers  with  a 
sufficient  length  of  course  to  become  at  last  great 
and  navigable.  It  is  a  back-bone,  thickly  set  with 
■pines  of  unequal  length,  some  of  them  running 
out  at  regular  distances  parallel  to  each  other,  but 
ethers  twisted  so  strangely  that  they  often  ran  for 
a  long  war  parallel  to  the  back- bone,  or  main  ridge, 
and  interlace  with  one  another  in  a  maze  almost 
inextricable.  And,  as  if  to  complete  the  disorder, 
in  those  spots  where  the  spines  of  the  Apennines, 
being  twisted  round,  run  parallel  to  the  sea  and  to 
their  own  central  chain,  and  thus  leave  an  interval 
of  plain  between  their  bases  and  the  Mediterranean, 
volcanic  agency  has  broken  up  the  space  thus  left 
with  other  and  distinct  groups  of  hills  of  its  own 
creation,  as  in  the  case  of  Vesuvius  and  of  the 
A I  ban  hills  near  Rome.  Speaking  generally,  then, 
Italy  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  valleys 
pent  in  between  high  and  steep  hills,  each  forming 
a  country  to  itself,  and  cut  off  by  natural  barriers 
from  the  others.  Its  several  part*  are  isolated  by 
nature,  and  no  art  of  man  can  thoroughly  unite 
them.  Hence  arises  the  romantic  character  of 
Italian  scenery:  the  constant  combination  of  a 
mountain  outline,  and  all  the  wild  features  of  a 
mountain  country,  with  the  wild  vegetation  of  a 
southern  climate  in  the  valleys.*  More  minute 
details  respecting  the  physical  features  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy  are  given  in  the  articles  on  the 
separate  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided. 

Italic*.  L  (Sevilla  la  vieja  nr.  Sa*tipo*o$\  a 
municipium  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Baetis,  N.  W.  of  Hispalis,  was  founded  by 
Scipio  African  us  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  who  settled 
here  some  of  his  veterans.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  —  2.  The 
name  given  to  Corfinium  by  the  Italian  Socii 
during  their  war  with  Rome.  [CosriKitrM.] 

It  aliens,  Sillnju  [SiLtuft.] 

Itislua  ('ItoAos),  an  ancient  king  of  the  Pelas- 
gians,  Siculians,  or  Oenotnans,  from  whom  Italy 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  Some  call 
him  a  son  of  Telegonus  by  Penelope. 

Ititaoj  ("Irajw),  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Crete,  near  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians. 

Ithaca  {ledum:  \9<ucfyrtoi:  TkioM)%  a  small 
island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  Ulysses,  lies  off  the  coast  of  Epirua,  and  is 
separated  from  Cephalonia  by  a  channel  about  3  or 


4  miles  wide.  The  island  is  about  12  miles  long, 
and  4  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  2 
parts,  which  are  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  across.  In  each  of  these 
parts  there  is  a  mountain-ridge  of  considerable 
height ;  the  one  in  the  N.  called  Ncriium  (NV>- 
on-or,  now  Amn\  and  the  one  in  the  S.  Ne'ium 
(N^'iov,  now  Stef(tno).  The  city  of  Ithaca,  the 
residence  of  Ulysses,  was  situated  on  a  precipitous, 
conical  hill,  now  called  Aeto,  or  "eagle's  cliff," 
occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  isthmus  men- 
tioned above.  The  acropolis,  or  castle  of  Ulysses, 
crowned  the  extreme  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
is  described  by  a  modern  traveller  as  "about  as 
bleak  and  dreary  a  Bpot  as  can  well  be  imagined 
for  a  princely  residence,"  Hence  Cicero  (d*  Oral. 
i.  44)  describes  it,  in  atperrimu  uundU  tamquam 
nidulus  affua.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Neitrm,  and 
is  hen co  described  by  Telemachus  as  u  Under- 
Neium *  ('iWiojf  Twowifau,  Horn.  Od.  iiL  81). 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  are  in  many  places 
well  preserved.  —  Ithaca  is  now  one  of  the  7  Io- 
nian islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

Ithfiml  flMpii:  ^•Mtw*.  Wmfuuot).  L  A 
strong  fortress  in  Mesaenia,  situated  on  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  which  afterwards  formed  the 
citadel  of  the  town  of  Measene.  On  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  stood  the  ancient  temple  of  Zens, 
who  was  hence  surnamed  IthomHas  (*I0oMT1»» 
Dor.  'Itfoftarar).  Ithome  was  taken  by  the  Spar- 
tans, b.  c.  723,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Messenian 
war,  after  an  heroic  defence  by  Aristodemus,  and 
again  in  455,  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  Messenian 
war.  —  2.  A  mountain  fortress  in  Pelasgiotis,  in 
Thessaly,  near  Metropolis,  also  called  Thome. 

Itlttf  Portnj,  a  harbour  of  the  Morini,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Gaul,  from  which  Caesar  set  sail  for 
Britain.  The  position  of  this  harbour  is  much 
disputed.  It  used  to  be  identified  with  Gesoria- 
cum,  or  Boulcxpte,  but  it  is  now  usually  supposed 
to  be  some  harbour  near  Calais,  probably  Vutant, 
or  WUsand. 

I  ton.  [Itonijl] 

Itonla,  Itdnlas,  or  Itonis  (*lT«#rfa,  *lreevtds,  or 
*It»v1j),  a  surname  of  Athena,  derived  from  the 
town  of  Iton,  in  the  S.  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 
The  goddess  there  had  a  celebrated  sanctuary  and 
festivals,  and  hence  is  called  JnaJa  Jloni.  From 
Iton  her  worship  spread  into  Boeotia  and  the 
country  about  lake  Copais,  where  the  Pam boeotia 
was  celebrated,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  temple 
and  grove  of  Athena.  According  to  another  tra- 
dition, Athena  received  the  surname  of  Itonia 
from  I  tonus,  a  king  or  priest 

Itucd  ('Ito««tj,  App.),  a  town  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  in  the  district  of  Hispali*.  and  a  Roman 
colony  under  the  name  of  Virtus  Julia. 

Ittna  (Soitcay  FriiA),  an  aestuary  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Britain,  between  England  and  Scotland. 

Itflraea,  Ityraea  ('Irovpala :  *lToupa?o«,  Ituraei, 
Ityraei :  El-Jeidur),  a  district  on  the  N.E.  borders 
of  Palestine,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  on  the  W.  by  the  mountain-chain  («/«/</- 
Heish),  which  forms  the  E.  margin  of  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  on  the  8.W.  and  S.  by  Gaulanitis, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Auranitis  and  Trachonitis.  It 
occupied  a  part  of  the  elevated  plain  into  which 
ML  Hermon  sinks  down  on  the  S.E*,  and  was  in- 
habited by  an  Arabian  people,  of  warlike  and 
predatory  habits,  which  they  exercised  upon  the 
caravans  from  Arabia  to  Damascus,  whose  great 
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road  lay  through  their  country.  In  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Syrians  and  Israelites,  they  axe  found 
acting  aa  allies  of  the  kingi  of  Damascus.  They 
are  scarcely  heard  of  again  till  &c.  105,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Asmonaean  king  of 
Judah,  AriatoDulus,  who  compelled  them  to  profess 
Jadaism.  Restored  to  independence  by  the  de- 
cline of  the  Asmonaean  house,  they  seized  the 
opportunity  offered,  on  the  other  side,  by  the 
weakness  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  to  press  their  pre- 
datory incursions  into  Coele-Syria,  and  even  be* 
yond  Lebanon,  to  By  bios.  Bo  try  s,  and  other  cities 
on  the  coast  of  Phoenice.  Pompey  reduced  them 
again  to  order,  and  many  of  their  warriors  entered 
the  Roman  army,  in  which  they  became  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  horsemanship  and  archery.  They 
were  not,  howeTer,  reduced  to  complete  subjection 
to  Rome  until  after  the  ciril  wars.  Augustus 
gave  Ituraea,  which  had  been  hitherto  ruled  by 
its  native  princes,  to  the  family  of  Herod.  During 
the  ministry  of  our  Saviour,  it  was  governed  by 
Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod  Antipaa,  as  tetrarcb. 
Upon  Philip's  death,  in  a.  d.  37,  it  was  united  to 
the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  from  which  it  was 
presently  again  separated,  aud  assigned  partly  to 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  and  partly  to  Soaemus,  the 
prince  of  Emeaa.  In  a.d.  50,  it  was  finally  re- 
united by  Claudius  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria,  and  there  are  inscriptions  which  prove  that 
the  Ituraeans  continued  to  serve  with  distinction 
in  the  Roman  armies.  There  were  no  cities  or 
large  towns  in  the  country,  a  fact  easily  explained 
by  the  unsettled  character  of  the  people,  who  lived 
in  the  Arab  fashion,  in  un walled  villages  and  tents, 
and  even,  according  to  some  statements,  in  the  na- 
tural caves  with  which  the  country  abounds. 
Itys.  [Tbrbus.] 

lulls  (*Io«X/j :  'lov\ihrns,  'loi/Xit 09),  the  chief 
town  in  Ceos ;  the  birthplace  of  Simonides.  [Csos.  ] 

Iulos.  1.  Son  of  Aeneas,  usually  called  Asca- 
nins.  [Abcaniuh.]  —  2.  Eldest  son  of  Ascaniua, 
who  claimed  the  government  of  Latium,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up  to  his  brother  Silvius. 

IxXon  (  UWr),  son  of  Phlegyas,  or  of  Antion 
and  Perimela,  or  of  Pasion,  or  of  Ares.  According 
to  the  common  tradition,  his  mother  was  Dia.  a 
daughter  of  De'ioneus.  He  was  king  of  the  La- 
pithae  or  Phlegyes,  and  the  father  of  Pirithous. 
When  Defoneua  demanded  of  Ixion  the  bridal 
gifts  he  had  promised,  Ixion  treacherously  invited 
him  to  a  banquet,  and  then  contrived  to  make  him 
fall  into  a  pit  filled  with  fire.  As  no  one  purified 
Ixion  of  this  treacherous  murder,  Zeus  took  pity 
upon  him,  purified  him,  carried  him  to  heaven,  and 
caused  him  to  sit  down  at  his  table.  But  Ixion 
was  ungrateful  to  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  at- 
tempted to  win  the  love  of  Hera.  Zeus  thereupon 
created  a  phantom  resembling  Hera,  and  by  it 
Ixion  became  the  father  of  a  Centaur.  [CxNTAURL] 
Ixion  was  fearfully  punished  for  his  impious  ingra- 
titude. His  hands  and  feet  were  chained  by 
Hermes  to  a  wheel,  which  is  said  to  have  rolled 
perpetually  in  the  air  or  in  the  lower  world.  He 
is  further  said  to  have  been  scourged,  and  compelled 
to  exclaim,  "  Benefactors  should  be  honoured." 

Ldonldes,  L  e.  Pirithous,  the  son  of  Ixion.  — - 
The  Centaurs  are  also  called  Imomda*. 

Ixius  *  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 

from  a  district  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  which  was 
called  Ixiae  or  Ixia. 

lynx  ("Iv-yt),  daughter  of  Peitbo  and  Pan,  or 
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of  Echo.  She  endeavoured  to  charm  Zeus,  01 
make  him  fall  in  love  with  lo ;  but  she  was  mrta> 
morphosed  by  Hera  into  the  bird  called  lynx. 

J. 

Jaccet3.nl,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraccroenaia 

between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberua. 

Jana.  [Janus,] 

Janlculum.  [Roma.] 

Janus  and  Jana,  a  pair  of  ancient  Latin  di- 
vinities, who  were  worshipped  as  the  sun  ar,d 
moon.  The  names  Janus  and  Jana  are  ony  o;het 
forms  of  Dianus  and  Diana,  which  words  conu  a 
the  same  root  ns  die*,  day.  Janus  was  worshipped 
both  by  the  Etruscans  and  Romans,  and  occupied 
an  important  place  in  the  Roman  religion.  He 
presided  over  the  beginning  of  everything,  and  w» 
therefore  always  invoked  first  in  every  under- 
taking, even  before  Jupiter.  He  opened  the  year 
and  the  seasons,  and  hence  the  first  month  of  the 
year  was  called  after  him.  He  was  the  porter  of 
heaven,  and  therefore  bore  the  surnames  Patakm 
or  Patulous,  the  **  opener,"  and  Qmtim  or  (la- 
aieiav,  the  "shutter."  In  thia  capacity  he  is  re- 
presented with  a  key  in  his  left  band,  and  a  staff 
or  sceptre  in  his  right.  On  earth  also  be  was  the 
guardian  deity  of  gates,  and  hence  is  commonly 
represented  with  2  heads,  because  every  door  looks 
2  ways.  (Janus  Lifrons.)  He  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  4  heads  {Janus  ipta>lnfro%$\  beam* 
he  presided  over  the  4  seasons.  Most  of  the  attri- 
butes of  this  god,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
connected  with  his  being  the  god  who  opens  aid 
shuU  ;  and  this  latter  idea  probably  has  reference 
to  his  original  character  as  the  ged  of  the  sua,  in 
connection  with  the  alternations  of  day  and  night 
At  Rome,  Numa  is  said  to  have  dedicated  t» 
Janus  the  covered  passage  bearing  his  name,  which 
was  opened  in  times  of  war,  and  closed  in  limes 
of  peace.  This  passage  is  commonly,  but  erro- 
neously, called  a  temple.  It  stood  close  by  the  fo- 
rum. It  appears  to  nave  been  left  open  in  war,  t> 
indicate  symbolically  that  the  god  had  «oae  cat  to 
assist  the  Roman  warriors,  and  to  have  been  shot  in 
time  of  peace  that  the  god,  the  safeguard  of  the 
city,  might  not  escape.  A  temple  of  Janus  was 
built  by  C.  Duilius  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptnuc 
war :  it  was  restored  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated 
by  Tiberius.  On  new  year's  day,  which  was  the 
principal  festival  of  the  god,  people  gave  prt-*cr.u 
to  one  another,  consisting  of  sweetmeats  and  cop» 
per  coins,  showing  on  one  side  the  double  bead  of 
Janus  and  on  the  other  a  ship.  The  general  n.une 
for  these  presents  was  strmae.  The  sacrifice* 
offered  to  Janus  consisted  of  cakes  (called  >W), 
barley,  incense,  and  wine. 

Jason  (*IaVttfr).  L  The  celebrated  leader  of  lbs 
Argonauts,  was  a  son  of  Aeson  and  Polymrde  cr 
Alcimede,  and  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Ae> 
lidae,  at  Iolcus  in  Thessaly.  Cretheua,  who  Had 
founded  Iolcus,  was  succeeded  by  his  eon  Aeson; 
but  the  Utter  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  by  his 
half-brother  Pelias,  who  attempted  to  take  the  life  of 
the  infant  Jason.  He  was  saved  by  his  friends,  a  bo 
pretended  that  he  was  dead,  and  intrusted  htm  to 
the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron.  Pelias  wus  now 
warned  by  an  oracle  to  be  or.  his  guard  against  the 
o**-saudalcd  man.  When  Jasou  had  grown  aa» 
he  came  to  claim  the  throne.   As  he  entered  the 
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market-place,  Pelias,  perceiving  he  had  only  one 
sandal,  asked  him  who  he  was  ;  whereupon  Jason 
declared  his  name,  and  demanded  the  kingdom. 
Pelias  consented  to  surrender  it  to  him,  but  per- 
goaded  him  to  remove  the  curse  which  rested  on 
the  family  of  the  Aeolidae,  by  fetching  the  golden 
fleece,  and  soothing  the  spirit  of  Phrixus.  An- 
other tradition  related  that  Pelias,  once  upon  a 
time,  invited  all  his  subjects  to  a  sacrifice,  which 
he  intended  to  offer  to  Poseidon.    Jason  came 
with  the  rest,  but,  on  his  journey  to  Iolcus,  he  lost 
one  of  his  sandals  in  crossing  the  river  Anaurus. 
Pelias,  remembering  the  oracle  about  the  on»-mn- 
daled  man,  asked  Jason  what  he  would  do  if  he 
were  told  by  an  oracle  that  he  should  be  killed  by 
•ne  of  his  subjects?   Jason,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Hera,  who  hated  Pelias,  answered,  that  he 
would  send  him  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece.  Pelias 
accordingly  ordered  Jason  to  fetch  the  golden 
fleece,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  king  Aeetes 
in  Colchis  and  was  guarded  by  an  ever-watchful 
dragon.    Jason  willingly  undertook  the  enterprise, 
and  set  sail  in  the  ship  Argo,  accompanied  by  the 
chief  heroes  of  Greece.    He  obtained  the  fleece 
with  the  assistance  of  Medea,  whom  he  made  his 
wife,  and  along  with  whom  he  returned  to  Iolcus. 
The  history  of  his  exploits  on  this  memorable  en- 
terprise, and  his  adventures  on  his  return  home, 
are  related  elsewhere.  [Argonautax]    On  his 
arrival  at  Iolcus,  Jason,  according  to  one  account, 
found  his  aged  father  Aeson  still  alive,  and  Medea 
made  him  young  again  ;  but  according  to  the  more 
common  tradition,  Aeson  had  been  slain  by  Pelias, 
during  the  absence  of  Jason,  who  accordingly  called 
upon  Medea  to  take  vengeance  on  Pelias.  Medea 
thereupon  persuaded  the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  cut 
their  father  to  pieces  and  boil  him,  in  order  to  re- 
store bim  to  youth  and  vigour,  as  she  bad  before 
changed  a  ram  into  a  lamb,  by  boiling  the  body  in 
a  cauldron.    But  Pelias  was  never  restored  to  life, 
and  his  son  Acastus  expelled  Jason  and  Medea 
from  loclus.    They  then  went  to  Corinth,  where 
they  lived  happily  for  several  years,  until  Jason 
deserted  Medea,  in  order  to  marry  Glance  or 
Creusa,  daughter  of  Creon,  the  king  of  the  country. 
Medea  fearfully  revenged  this  insult.    She  sent 
Glauce  a  poisoned  garment,  which  burnt  her  to 
death  when  she  put  it  on.  Creon  likewise  perished 
in  the  flames.    Medea  also  killed  her  children  by 
J»»on,  viz.  Mermerus  and  Pheres,  and  then  fled  to 
Athens  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons. 
Later  writers  represent  Jason  as  becoming  in  the 
end  reconciled  to  Medea,  returning  with  her  to 
Colchis,  and  there  restoring  Aeetes  to  his  kingdom, 
of  which  he  bad  been  deprived.    The  death  of 
Jason  is  related  differently.    According  to  some, 
he  made  away  with  himself  from  grief,  according 
to  others,  he  was  crushed  by  the  poop  of  the  ship 
Argo,  which  fell  upon  him  as  he  was  lying  under 
it  — 2.  Tyrant  of  Phcrae  and  Tagus  of  Thessaly 
{Diet,  of  Antiq.  art.  Tagus),  was  probably  the  son 
of  Lycophron,  who  established  a  tyranny  on  the 
ruins  of  aristocracy  at  Pberae.    He  succeeded  his 
father  as  tyrant  of  Pherae  soon  after  &  c  395,  and 
in  a  few  years  extended  his  power  over  almost  the 
whole  of  Thessaly.  Pharsalus  was  the  only  city  in 
Thessaly  which  maintained  its  independence  under 
the  government  of  Polydamas  ;  but  even  this  place 
lubraitted  to  him  in  375.    In  the  following  year 
(374)  he  was  elected  Tagus  or  generalissimo  of 
TtessaJy.   His  power  was  strengthened  by  the 


weakness  of  the  other  Greek  states,  and  by  the 
exhausting  contest  in  which  Thebes 'and  Sparta 
were  engaged.  He  was  now  in  a  position  which 
held  out  to  him  every  prospect  of  becoming  master 
of  Greece ;  but  when  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
he  was  assassinated  at  a  public  audience,  370.  — 
Jason  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  power,  which  he 
sought  to  gratify  by  any  and  every  means.  With 
the  chief  men  in  the  several  states  of  Greece,  as 
e.  g.  with  Timothcus  and  Pelopidas,  he  cultivated 
friendly  relations.  He  is  represented  as  having  all 
the  qualifications  of  a  great  general  and  diplo- 
matist—  as  active,  temperate,  prudent,  capable  of 
enduring  much  fatigue,  and  skilful  in  concealing 
his  own  designs  and  penetrating  those  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  was  an  admirer  of  the  rhetoric  of  Gor- 
gias  ;  and  Isocrates  was  one  of  his  friends.  —  3.  Of 
Argos,  an  historian,  lived  under  Hadrian,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  Greece  in  4  books. 

Javoleniu  Prisons,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
was  born  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  (a.  d.  79),  and  was  one  of  the  council  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Caelius  Sabi* 
nug,  and  a  leader  of  the  Sabinian  or  Cassian  school. 
[See  p.  144,  b.]  There  are  206  extracts  from 
Javolenus  in  the  Digest. 

Jaxartes  flo^ciprnj :  Syr,  Syderia,  or  Syhotm), 
a  great  river  of  Central  Asia,  about  which  the 
ancient  accounts  are  very  different  and  confused. 
It  rises  in  the  Corned i  Montes  (Muussour),  and 
flows  N.W.  into  the  Sea  of  Aral:  the  ancients 
supposed  it  to  fall  into  the  N.  side  of  the  Caspian, 
not  distinguishing  between  the  2  seas.  It  divided 
Sogdiana  from  Scythia.  On  it*  banks  dwelt  a 
Scythian  tribe  called  Jaxartae. 

Jericho  or  HiSrlchns  ('I«p>x<£,  'Itptxovt : 
Riha  f  Ru.),  a  city  of  the  Canaan i tea,  in  a  plain 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan  near  its  mouth,  was 
destroyed  by  Joshua,  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  and  formed  an  important  frontier  fortress 
of  Judaea.    It  was  again  destroyed  by  Vespasian, 
rebuilt  under  Hadrian,  and  finally  destroyed  during 
the  crusades. 
Jerom.  [Hibronymus.] 
Jerusalem  or  Hier8s51ymA  {'Uoovaikn^ 
poc6Kvua:  'Upoao\vfxirr\i :  Jerusalem,  Arab.  El- 
Kuda%  i.  e.  the  Holy  City),  the  capital  of  Palestine, 
in  Asia.    At  the  time  of  the  Israelitish  conquest 
of  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  Jerusalem,  then  called 
Jehus,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Jebusites,  a  Ca- 
naanitish  tribe,  who  were  not  entirely  driven  out 
from  it  till  B.  c.  1050,  when  David  took  the  city, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
It  was  also  established  as  the  permanent  centre  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  by  the  erection  of  the  temple 
by  Solomon.    After  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
under  Rehoboam,  it  remained  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  until  it  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  B.C.  588.  In 
B.  c  536,  the  Jewish  exiles,  having  been  permitted 
by  Cyrus  to  return,  began  to  rebuild  the  city  and 
temple  ;  and  the  work  was  completed  in  about  24 
years.    In  sc.  332,  Jerusalem  quietly  submitted 
to  Alexander.    During  the  wars  which  followed 
his  death,  the  city  was  taken  by  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagus  (b.  C.  320),  and  remained  subject  to  the 
Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  till  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
by  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  B.C. 
198.    Up  to  this  time  the  Jews  had  been  allowed 
the  free  enjoyment  of  their  rcligiou  and  their  owa 
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internal  government,  and  Antiochns  confirmed  them 
in  these  privileges  ;  but  the  altered  government  of 
his  son,  Antiochus  IV.  Epipbanes,  provoked  a  re- 
bellion, which  was  at  first  put  down  when  An- 
tiochus took  Jerusalem  and  polluted  the  temple 
(B.C.  170);  but  the  religious  persecution  which 
ensued  drove  the  people  to  despair,  and  led  to  a 
oew  revolt  under  the  Maccabees,  by  whom  Jeru- 
salem was  retaken,  and  the  temple  purified  in  B.  c. 
163  [Maccababi].  in  B.C.  133,  Jerusalem  was 
retaken  by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  and  its  forti- 
fications dismantled,  but  its  government  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Maccnbee,  John  Hyrcanus, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  death  of  Antiochus 
in  Parthia  (b.c.  128)  to  recover  his  full  power. 
His  son  Aristobulus  ai* timed  the  title  of  king  of 
Judaea,  and  Jerusalem  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  till  B.  c.  63,  when  it  was  taken  by  Pom- 
pey,  and  the  temple  was  again  profaned.  For  the 
events  which  followed,  see  Hyrcanus,  Hbrodes, 
and  Palakstina.  In  a.  d.  70,  the  rebellion  of 
the  Jews  against  the  Romans  was  put  down,  and 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus,  after  a  siege  of  se- 
veral months,  during  which  the  inhabitants  en- 
dured the  utmost  horrors  ;  the  survivors  were  all 
put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  city 
and  temple  were  utterly  razed  to  the  ground.  In 
consequence  of  a  new  revolt  of  the  Jews,  the  em- 
peror Hadrian  resolved  to  destroy  all  vestiges  of 
their  national  and  religious  peculiarities ;  and,  as 
one  means  to  this  end,  he  established  a  new 
Roman  colony,  on  the  ground  where  Jerusalem 
had  stood,  by  the  name  of  Aelia  Capitolina,  and 
built  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  on  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  a.  d.  135.  The  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire  restored  to  Jerusalem  its  sacred 
character,  and  led  to  the  erection  of  several 
churches ;  but  the  various  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  it,  since  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs 
under  Omar  in  a.  d.  638,  have  left  very  few  ves- 
tiges even  of  the  Roman  city.  Jerusalem  stands 
due  W.  of  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  20  miles  (in  a  straight  line)  and 
about  35  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  an 
elevated  platform,  divided,  by  a  series  of  valleys, 
from  bills  which  surround  it  on  every  side.  This 
nlatfoim  has  a  geueral  slope  from  W.  to  E.  its 
highest  point  being  the  summit  of  ML  Zion,  in 
the  S.  VV.  corner  of  the  city  on  which  stood 
the  original  u  city  of  David.*'  The  S.  E.  part 
of  the  platform  is  occupied  by  the  hill  called 
Moriah,  on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  the  E. 
part  by  the  hill  called  Acra ;  but  these  two 
summits  are  now  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
general  surface  of  the  platform,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  valleys  be- 
tween. The  height  of  Ml  Zion  is  2535  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  about  300 
feet  above  the  valley  below.  The  extent  of  the 
platform  is  5400  feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  1100  feet 
front  E.  to  W. 

Joeaite  floadorn),  called  EpicaBte  in  Homer, 
daughter  of  Menocceus,  and  wife  of  the  Theban 
king  Laius,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Oedipus.  She  afterwards  married  Oedipus,  not 
kno  wing  that  be  was  her  son  ;  and  when  she  dis- 
covered the  crime  she  had  unwittingly  committed, 
■he  put  an  end  to  her  life.  For  details  see  Obdipus. 

Joppt,  Joppa  flo'vTi) :  O.  T.  Japho :  Jaffa), 
a  very  ancient  maritime  city  of  Palestine,  and, 


before  the  building  of  Caesarca,  the  only  sea-port 
of  the  whole  country,  and  therefore  called  by 
Strabo  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  lay  just  S.  of  the 
boundary  between  Judaea  and  jiuiuiria,  S.W.  of 
Antipatris,  and  N.W.  of  Jerusalem. 

Jordanes  ('lopSdyris,  'UpSavos:  Jordan,  Arab. 
Esh-Sheriak  of-A'e&tr,  or  d-Urdu*\  has  its  source 
at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Hermon  (the  S-most  part  of 
Anti-Libanus),  near  Paneas  (aft.  Oit  sen-a  Pbi- 
lippi),  whence  it  flows  S.  into  the  little  lake  Se- 
mechonitis,  and  thence  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Lake  of  Tiberias),  and  thence  through  a  narrow 
plain,  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country  into  the  lake  Asphaltitej  (Dead  Sea\ 
where  it  is  finally  losL  [Palarstina.  j  Its  cour»e, 
from  the  lake  Semechonitis  to  the  Dead  Sea,  is 
about  60  miles  ;  the  depression  through  which  it 
runs  consists,  first,  of  a  sandy  \  alley,  from  5  to  1 0 
miles  broad,  within  which  is  a  lower  valley,  in 
width  about  half  a  mile,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
beautifully  clothed  with  grass  and  trees ;  and,  in 
some  places,  there  is  still  a  lower  valley  within 
this.  The  average  width  of  the  river  itself  is 
calculated  at  30  yards,  and  its  average  depth  at  9 
feet.  It  is  fordable  in  many  places  in  summer, 
but  in  spring  it  becomes  much  deeper,  and  oftea 
overflows  its  banks.  Iu  bed  is  considerably  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean* 

Jornandes,  or  Jordanes,  an  historian,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  or  in  the  6th  century  of 
our  era.  He  was  a  Goth  by  birth  ;  was  secretary 
to  the  king  of  the  Alani,  adopted  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, took  orders,  and  was  made  a  bishop  in  Italy. 
There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  for  the  common 
statement  that  he  was  bishop  of  Ravenna.  He 
wrote  2  historical  works  iu  the  Latin  languai:r. 
1.  De  Geiarum  (Gothorum)  Origine  et  Reims  6V»- 
fo,  containing  the  history  of  the  Goths,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  their  subjugation  by  Belisa- 
rius  in  541.  The  work  is  abridged  from  the  lost 
history  of  the  Goths  by  Cassiodorus,  to  which  Jor- 
nandes added  various  particulars ;  but  it  is  com- 
piled without  judgment,  and  is  characterised  by 
partiality  to  the  Goths.  2.  Dt  Rtgnorum  ae  T"*- 
pontm  Successions,  a  short  compendium  of  history 
from  the  creation  down  to  the  victory  obtained  by 
Narses,  in  552,  over  king  Theodatus.  It  is  only 
valuable  for  some  accounts  of  the  barbarous  nations 
of  the  North,  and  the  countries  which  they  inha- 
bited.   Edited  by  Lindenbrog,  Hamburg,  1611. 

Joaephus,  Flavlus,  the  Jewish  historian,  was 
born  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  37.  On  his  mother's  side 
he  was  descended  from  the  Asmonaean  princes, 
whib*  from  his  father,  Matthias,  he  inherited  the 
priestly  office.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  education  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  26  he  went  to  Rome  to  plead  tbs 
cause  of  some  Jewish  priests  whom  Felix,  the 
procurator  of  Judaea,  had  sent  thither  as  prisoners. 
After  a  narrow  escape  from  death  by  shipwreck, 
he  safely  landed  at  Puteoli  ;  and  being  introduced 
to  Poppaea,  he  not  only  effected  the  release  of  his 
friends,  but  received  great  present*  from  the  era- 
press.  On  his  return  to  Jerusalem  be  found  his 
countrymen  eagerly  bent  on  a  revolt  from  Rome, 
from  which  he  used  his  best  endeavours  to  dis- 
suade them  ;  but  failing  in  this,  he  professed  to 
enter  into  the  popular  designs.  He  was  chosen 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Jews,  and  was  sent  to 
manage  affairs  in  Galilee.  When  Vespasian  and 
his  army  entered  Galilee,  Joaephus  threw  himself 
into  Iotapata,  which  he  defended  for  47  days. 
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When  the  pbice  was  taken,  the  life  of  Josephus  .    Jovianus,  Flavins  Claudia*,  wai  elected  era- 
Bpared  by  Vespasian  through  the  totercessiou  J  peror  by  the  soldiers,  in  June  A.  D.  363,  after  the 

death  of  Julian  [Juliakus],  whom  he  had  accom- 
panied in  hi*  campaign  against  the  Persians.  In 
order  to  effect  his  retreat  in  safety,  Jovian  surren- 
dered to  the  Persians  the  Roman  conquests  beyond 
the  Tigris,  and  several  fortresses  in  Mesopotamia. 
He  died  suddenly  at  a  small  town  on  the  frontiers  of 
Bithynia  and  Galatia,  February  1 7th,  364,  after  a 
reign  of  little  more  than  7  months.  Jovian  was  a 
Christian  ;  but  he  protected  the  heathens. 

Juba  (%l6€at).  1.  King  of  Numidia,  was  son 
of  Hiempsal,  who  was  re-established  on  the  throne 
by  Pompey.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  actively  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  latter;  and,  accordingly,  when 
Caesar  sent  Curio  into  Africa  (a.  c.  49),  he  sup- 
ported the  Pompeian  general  Attius  Varus  with  a 
large  body  of  troops.  Curio  was  defeated  by  their 
united  forces,  and  fell  in  the  battle.  In  46  Juba 
fought  along  with  Scipio  against  Caesar  himself, 
and  was  present  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsus. 
After  this  defeat  he  wandered  about  for  some  time, 
and  then  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  — 2.  King  of 
Mauretania,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  mere  child 
at  his  fathers  death  (46),  was  carried  a  prisoner 


of  Titus.  Josephus  thereupon  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  prophet,  and  predicted  to  Vespasian 
that  the  empire  should  one  day  be  his  and  his  son1!. 
Vespasian  treated  him  with  respect,  but  did  not 
release  him  from  captivity,  till  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  nearly  3  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  70).  Jo- 
aephus  was  present  with  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  afterwards  accompanied  him  to  Rome. 
He  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  from  Vespa- 
aian,  who  assigned  him,  as  a  residence,  a  house 
formerly  occupied  by  himself,  and  treated  him  ho- 
nourably to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  same  favour 
was  extended  to  him  by  Titus  and  Domitian  as 
well.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Flavius,  as  a  de- 
pendant of  the  Flavian  family.  His  time  at  Rome 
appears  to  have  been  employed  mainly  in  the  com- 
position of  his  works.  He  died  about  100.  — The 
works  of  Josephus  are  written  in  Greek.  They 
are :  —  1.  The  History  of  the  Jewish  War  (Tttpl 
tov  *\ovSducov  *6Kiuov  fj  'lov&aiicijt  ioropias  wept 
aA«Vi»f),  in  7  books,  published  about  a,  n.  75. 
Josephus  first  wrote  it  in  Hebrew,  and  then  trans- 
lated it  into  Greek.  It  commences  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  B.  c 


170,  runs  rapidly  over  the  events  before  Josephus^  to  Rome  by  Caesar,  and  compelled  to  grace  the 
own  time,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  fatal  I  conqueror's  triumph.  He  was  brought  up  in  Italy, 
war  with  Rome.  —  2.  The  Jeicish  Antiquities  ("Iou- 1  where  he  received  an  excellent  education,  and 

applied  himself  with  such  diligence  to  study,  that 
he  turned  out  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
day.  After  the  death  of  Antony  (30),  Augustus 
conferred  upon  Juba  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia, and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  in  marriage 
Cleopatra,  otherwise  called  Selene,  the  daughter 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  At  a  subsequent  period 
(25),  Augustus  gave  him  Mauretania  in  exchange 
for  Numidia,  which  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. He  continued  to  reign  in  Mauretania  till 
his  death,  which  happened  about  a.  d.  19.  He 
was  beloved  by  his  subjects,  among  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  introduce  the  elements  of  Greek 
and  Roman  civilisation ;  and,  after  his  death,  they 
even  paid  him  divine  honours.  —  Juba  wrote  a 
great  number  of  works  in  almost  every  branch  of 
literature,  They  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments.  They  appear  to  have  been  all 
written  in  Greek.  The  most  important  of  them 
were: —  1.  A  History  of  Africa  (Aigwrci),  in 
which  he  made  use  of  Punic  authorities.  —  2.  On 
Oie  Assyrians.  —  3.  A  History  of  Arabia.  —  4.  A 
Roman  History  ('Pw/imirh  IcTopla).  —  5.  Osarpurh 
Ivroploy  a  general  treatise  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  stage.  —  6.  Tltpl  ypeupiicfjs,  or  wtpl  (w- 
ypdjmr,  seems  to  have  been  a  general  history  of 
painting.  He  also  wrote  some  treatises  on  botany 
and  on  grammatical  subjects. 
Judaea,  Judaei.  [Palabstina.] 
Jugunthi,  a  German  people,  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  a  Gothic,  and  sometimes  as  an  Ale- 
mannic  tribe. 

Jugurtha  ('lovyovpBas  or  *loy6p$as\  king  of 
Numidia,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mastaualvd, 
and  a  grandson  of  Ma&inissa.  He  lost  his  father 
at  an  early  age,  but  was  adopt,  d  by  his  uncle 
Micipsa,  who  brought  him  up  with  his  own  sons, 
Hiempsal  and  Ad  herbal  Jtigurtha  quickly  dis- 
himself  both  by  his  abilities  and  his 
bodily  exercises,  and  rose  to  so  much 
favour  and  popularity  with  the  Numidians,  that  he 
began  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Micipsa.    In  order 
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SaZsrk  apxato\oy(a\  in  20  books,  completed  about 
A-  D.  93,  and  addressed  to  Epaphroditus.  The 
title  as  well  as  the  number  of  books  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  'PwpaZirh  kpxaioKoyia  of  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus.  It  gives  an  account  of 
Jewish  Hittory  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
a.  d.  66,  the  12tb  year  of  Nero,  in  which  the  Jews 
were  goaded  to  rebellion  by  Gessius  Floras.  In 
this  work  Josephus  seeks  to  accommodate  the  Jewish 
religion  to  heathen  tastes  and  prejudices.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  Moses  and  his  law  in  a  tone  which  might 
be  adopted  by  any  disbeliever  in  his  divine  lega- 
tion. He  says  that  Abraham  went  into  Egypt 
(Gen.  xiu),  intending  to  adopt  the  Egyptian  views 
of  religion,  should  he  find  them  better  than  his  own 
lie  speaks  doubtfully  of  the  preservation  of  Jonah 
by  the  whale.  He  intimates  a  doubt  of  there 
having  been  any  miracle  in  the  passage  of  the  Red 
S**a,  and  compares  it  with  the  passage  of  Alexander 
the  Great  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Pamphylia. 
lie  interprets  Exod.  xxii.  28,  as  if  it  conveyed  a 
command  to  respect  the  idols  of  the  heathen.  Many 
similar  instances  might  be  quoted  from  his  work. 
—  3.  His  own  life,  in  one  book.  This  is  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  Archaeologia,  and  is  addressed  to 
the  same  Epaphroditus.  It  was  not  written  earlier 
than  a.  d.  97,  since  Agrippa  II.  is  mentioned  in  it 
us)  no  longer  living.  —  4.  A  treatise  cm  the  A  ntiquity 
of  the  Jims,  or  Against  Apion,  in  2  books,  also 
addressed  to  Epaphroditus.  It  is  in  answer  to 
such  as  impugned  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish' 
nation,  on  the  ground  of  the  silence  of  Greek 
writers  respecting  it.  [Apion.J  The  treatise  ex- 
hibits extensive  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy.  —  5.  Eiv  MaxKaSaiovs  f)  wspl 
avrotpdropot  koytffuAv,  in  1  book.  Its  genuine* 
tjcss  is  doubtful  It  is  a  declamatory  account  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Elcazar  (an  aged  priest),  and  of . , 
7  vouths  and  their  mother,  in  the  persecution  under  tmguished 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  best  editions  of  Jo-  |  skill  in  all 
•ephns  are  by  Hudson,  Oxon.  1720  ;  and  by  Ha- 
Amst  1726. 
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to  remove  bim  to  a  distance,  Micipsa  sent  him,  in 
a.  c.  1 34.  with  an  auxiliary  force,  to  auut  Scipio 
against  Nuraantia.  Here  his  zeal,  courage,  and 
ability,  gained  for  him  the  favour  and  com- 
mendation of  Scipio,  and  of  all  the  leading  noble*  in 
the  Roman  camp.  On  his  return  to  Numidia  he  was 
received  with  honour  by  Micipsa,  who  was  obliged 
to  dissemble  the  fears  which  he  entertained  of  his  am- 
bitious nephew.  Micipsa  died  in  118,  tearing  the 
kingdom  to  Jugurtha  and  his  2  sons,  Hiempsnl  and 
Adherbal,  in  common.  Jugurtha  soon  showed  that 
he  aspired  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  country.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  year  he  found  an  opportunity 
to  assassinate  Hicmpsal  at  Thirmida. and  afterwards 
defeated  Adherbal  in  battle.  Adherbal  fled  to 
Rome  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  senate ;  but 
Jugurtha,  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  bribes,  coun- 
teracted the  just  complaints  of  his  enemy.  The 
senate  decreed  that  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
should  be  equally  divided  between  the  2  com- 
petitors ;  but  the  senators  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  this  decree  were  also  bribed  by 
Jugurtha,  who  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
W.  division  of  the  kingdom,  adjacent  to  Mau- 
retania,  by  far  the  larger  and  richer  portion  of  the 
two  (117).  But  this  advantage  was  far  from  con- 
tenting him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  invaded  the 
territories  of  Adherbal  with  a  large  army,  and 
defeated  him.  Adherbal  made  his  escape  to  the 
strong  fortress  of  Cirta,  where  he  was  closely 
blockaded  by  Jugurtha.  The  Romans  commanded 
Jugurtha  to  abstain  from  further  hostilities ;  but 
he  paid  no  attention  to  their  commands,  and  at 
length  gained  possesion  of  Cirta,  and  put  Adherbal 
to  death,  1 12.  War  was  now  declared  against 
Jugurtha  at  Rome,  and  the  consul,  L.  Calpurnius 
Bestia,  was  sent  into  Africa,  111.  Jugurtha  had 
recourse  to  his  customary  art* ;  and  by  means 
of  large  sums  of  money  given  to  Bestia  and 
M.  Scaurus,  his  principal  lieutenant,  he  purchased 
from  them  a  favourable  peace.  The  conduct  of 
Bestia  excited  the  greatest  indignation  at  Rome  ; 
and  Jugurtha  was  summoned  to  the  city  under  a 
safe  conduct,  the  popular  party  hoping  to  be  able 
to  convict  the  nobility  by  means  of  his  evidence. 
The  scheme,  however,  failed  ;  since  one  of  the 
tribunes  who  had  been  gained  over  by  the  friends 
of  Bestia  and  Scaurus  forbade  the  king  to  give 
evidence.  Soon  afterwards  Jugurtha  was  compelled  i 
to  leave  Italy,  in  consequence  of  his  having  ven- 
tured on  the  assassination  of  Massiva,  whose 
counter  influence  he  regarded  with  apprehension. 
[MaasiVA.]  The  war  was  now  renewed;  but 
the  consul,  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus,  who  arrived  to 
conduct  it  ( 1 1 0),  was  able  to  effect  nothing  against 
Jugurtha.  When  the  consul  went  to  Rome  to 
hold  the  comitia,  he  left  his  brother  Aulus  in 
command  of  the  army.  Aulus  was  defeated  by 
.Jugurtha  ;  great  part  of  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  rest  only  escaped  a  similar  fate  by  the 
ignominy  of  passing  under  the  yoke.  But  this 
disgrace  at  once  roused  all  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
people :  the  treaty  concluded  by  Aulus  was  in- 
staiitlv  annulled ;  and  the  consul  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellu*  was  sent  into  Africa  at  the  head  of  a 
new  army  (109).  Mctellus  was  an  able  general 
and  an  upriuht  man,  whom  Jugurtha  was  unable 
to  rone  with  in  the  field,  or  to  seduce  by  bribes. 
In  the  course  of  2  years  Metellus  frequently  de- 
featfd  Jugurtha,  and  at  length  drove  him  to  take 
refuge  amo'g  tie  Oaetulians.    Ia  107  Metellus 


JULIA. 

wus  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Marius  ;  but 
the  cause  of  Jugurtha  had  meantime  been  espoused 
by  his  father-in-law  Bocchus,  king  of  Macretania, 
who  had  advanced  to  his  support  with  a  large 
army.  The  united  forces  of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchua 
were  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  by  Marina  ;  and 
Bocchus  purchased  the  forgiveness  of  the  Romans 
by  surrendering  his  son-in-law  to  Sulla,  the  quaes- 
tor of  Marius  (106).  Jugurtha  remained  in  cap- 
tivity till  the  return  of  Marius  to  Home,  when, 
afti  r  adorning  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror  (Jan. 
1, 104  \  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  there 
stoned  to  death. 

Julia,  L  Aunt  of  Caesar  the  dictator,  and  wife 
of  C  Marius  the  elder.  She  died  a  c  68,  and  ber 
nephew  pronounced  her  funeral  oration.  —  2. 
Mother  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir.  In  the 
proscription  of  the  triumvirate  (43)  she  saved  the 
life  of  her  brother,  L.  Caesar  [CaiaaR,  No.  5.]— 
3.  Sister  of  Caesar  the  dictator,  and  wife  of  M.  A  tins 
Hal  bus,  by  whom  she  had  Atia,  the  mother  of 
Augustus  [An*].  — 4.  Daughter  of  Caesar  the 
dictator,  by  Cornelia,  and  his  only  child  in  marriage, 
was  married  to  Cn.  Pompey  in  59.  She  was  a 
woman  of  beauty  and  virtue,  and  was  tenderly 
attached  to  her  husband,  although  23  years  older 
than  herself.  She  died  in  childbed  in  54.-5. 
Daughter  of  Augustus  by  Scribonia,  and  his  only 
child,  was  born  in  39.  She  was  educated  with 
great  strictness,  but  grew  up  one  of  the  most  pro. 
fligate  women  of  her  age.  She  was  thrice  married : 
— 1.  to  M.  Marcel lus,  her  first  cousin  in  25 :  2. 
after  his  death  (23)  without  issue,  to  M.  Agrippa, 
by  whom  she  had  3  sons,  C.  and  L.  Caesar,  and 
Agrippa  Postumus,  and  2  daughters,  Julia  and 
Agrippina:  3.  after  A  grippal  death  in  12,  to 
Tiberius  Nero,  the  future  emperor.  In  &  c.  2 
Augustus  at  length  became  acquainted  with  the 
misconduct  of  his  daughter,  whose  notorious  adul- 
teries had  been  one  reason  why  her  husband  Ti- 
berius had  quitted  Italy  4  years  before.  Augustus 
was  incensed  beyond  measure,  and  banished  her  to 
Pandataria,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania. 
At  the  end  of  5  years  she  was  removed  to  Rhegium, 
but  she  was  never  suffered  to  quit  the  bounds  of 
the  city.  Even  the  testament  of  Augustus  showed 
the  inflexibility  of  bis  anger.  He  bequeathed  her 
no  legacy,  and  forbade  her  ashes  to  repose  in  bis 
mausoleum.  Tiberius  on  his  accession  (a.  D.  1 4 ) 
deprived  her  of  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  she  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  —  8. 
Daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  wife  of  L.  Aemilius 
Paulus.  She  inherited  her  mother's  licentiousness, 
and  was  in  consequence  banished  by  her  grandfather 
Augustus  to  the  little  island  Tremens,  on  the  coast 
of  Apulia,  a.  n.  9,  where  she  lived  nearly  20  years. 
She  died  in  28.  It  was  probably  this  Julia  whom 
Ovid  celebrated  as  Corinna  in  his  elegies  and  other 
erotic  poems  ;  and  his  intrigues  with  her  appear  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  poet's  banishment  in 
A.  D.  9.™  7.  Youngest  child  of  Germanirus  and 
Agrippina,  was  born  a.  D.  18 ;  was  married  to  M. 
Vinicius  in  33;  and  was  banished  in  37  by  her 
brother  Caligula,  who  was  believed  to  have  had  an 
incestuous  intercourse  with  her.  She  was  recalled 
by  Claudius,  bat  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
this  emperor  at  Messalina's  instigation.  The  charge 
brought  against  her  was  adultery,  and  Seneca,  the 
philosopher,  was  banished  to  Corsica  as  the  partner 
of  her  guilt.  — 8.  Danghter  of  Drusus  and  Li  via, 
the  sister  of  Gcrmanicus.    Ste  was  iu* rried,  a.  d» 
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30,  to  her  first  cousin,  Nero,  son  of  Germanicus 
and  Agrippina;  and  after  Nero'i  death,  to  Rubellius 
Blandus,  by  whom  the  bad  a  son,  Rubelliua 
PIruIu*.  She,  too,  was  put  to  death  by  Claudius, 
at  the  instigation  of  Measalina,  59.-0.  Daughter 
of  Titus,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  married  Flavins 
Sabinua,  a  nephew  of  the  emperor  Vespasian.  Julia 
died  of  abortion,  caused  by  her  uncle  Domitian, 
with  whom  ahe  lived  in  criminal  intercourse.  — 10. 
Domna  [Domna].  — 11.  Druailla  [Drvsilla]. 
-12  Maesa  (MamaI. 

Julia  Gem,  one  of  the  moat  ancient  patrician 
houses  at  Rome,  was  of  Alban  origin,  and  was 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tnllus  Hottilius  upon  the 
destruction  of  Alba  Longa.  It  claimed  descent 
from  the  mythical  lulus,  the  ton  of  Venus  and 
Anchises.  The  moat  distinguished  family  in  the 
gens  is  that  of  Caesar.  Under  the  empire  we  find 
an  immense  number  of  parsons  of  the  name  of 
Julius,  the  most  important  of  whom  are  spoken  of  t 
under  their  surnames. 

Julianas  Didlua,  [Dinrca.] 

Juliana*,  Flavins  Claudius,  usually  called 
Julian,  and  sumamed  the  Apostate,  Roman  em- 
peror, A.  D.  361 — 363.    He  waa  bom  at  Constan- 
tinople, a.  o.  331,  and  was  the  son  of  Julius  Con- 
stant ma  by  his  second  wife,  Basilina,  and  the 
nephew  of  Cons  tan  tine  the  Great   Julian  and  his 
cider  brother,  Gall  us,  were  the  only  members  of  the 
imperial  family  whose  live*  were  spared  by  the 
eons  of  Constantine  the  Great,  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  337.  The  2  brothers  were  educated  with 
care,  and  were  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  but  as  they  advanced  to  man- 
hood, they  were  watched  with  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion by  the  emperor  Constantius.    After  the 
execution  of  Gallus  in  354  [G  ALL  us],  the  life  of 
Julian  was  in  great  peril;  but  he  succeeded  in 
pacifying  the  suspicions  of  the  emperor,  and  was 
allowed  to  go  to  Athens  in  355  to  pursue  his 
studies.    Here  he  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to 
the  atudy  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  and 
attracted  universal  attention  both  by  his  attainments 
and  abilities.    Among  his  fellow-students  were 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  Basil,  both  of  whom 
afterwards  became  so  celebrated  in  the  Christian 
church.  Julian  had  already  abandoned  Christianity 
in  his  heart  and  returned  to  the  pagan  faith  of  his 
ancestor*;  but  fear  of  Constantius  prevented  him 
ft  cm  making  an  open  declaration  of  his  apostney. 
Julian  did  not  remain  long  at  Athens.  In  Novem- 
ber. 355,  he  received  from  Constantius  the  title  of 
Caesar,  and  was  sent  into  Gaul  to  oppose  the 
Germans,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  were 
ravaging  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Gaul. 
Daring  the  next  5  years  (356* — 360)  Julian  carried 
on  war  against  the  2  German  confederacies  of  the 
Alemanni  and  Franks  with  great  success,  and 
gained  many  victories  over  them.     His  internal 
administration  was  distinguished  by  justice  and 
wisdom  ;  and  he  gained  the  goodwill  and  affection 
of  the  provinces  intrusted  to  his  care.  His  growing 
popularity  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Constantius, 
who  commanded  him  to  send  some  of  bis  best 
troops  to  the  East,  to  serve  against  the  Persians. 
Hia  soldiers  refused  to  leave  their  favourite  general, 
and  proclaimed  him  emperor  at  Paris  in  3»»0.  After 
several  fruitless  negotiations  between  Julian  and 
Constantius,  both  parties  prepared  for  war.  In  361 
Julian  marched  along  the  vuiley  of  the  Danube 
to  war  Is  Constantinople;  but  Constanuiu,  who  had 
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set  out  from  Syria  to  oppose  his  rival,  died  on  his 
march  in  CUicia.  His  death  left  Julian  the  undis- 
puted master  of  the  empire.  On  the  1  Ith  of  De- 
cember Julian  entered  Constantinople.  He  lost  no 
time  in  publicly  avowing  himself  a  pagan,  but  he 
proclaimed  that  Christianity  would  be  tolerated 
equally  with  paganism.  He  did  uot.  however,  act 
impartially  towards  the  Christians.  He  preferred 
pagans  as  his  civil  and  military  officers,  forbade  the 
Christians  to  teach  rhetoric  and  grammar  in  the 
schools,  and,  in  order  to  annoy  them,  allowed  tho 
Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  In  the 
following  year  (362)  Julian  went  to  Syria  in  order 
to  make  preparations  for  the  war  against  the  Per- 
sians. He  spent  the  winter  at  Antioch.  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  orator  Libanius  ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  363  he  set  out  against  the  Persians. 
He  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris;  and  after 
burning  his  fleet  on  the  Tigris,  that  it  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  boldlv  marched 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  in  search  of  the 
Persian  king.  His  army  suffered  much  from  the 
heat,  want  of  water,  and  provisions;  and  he  was 
at  length  compelled  to  retreat.  The  Persians  now 
appeared  and  fearfully  harassed  his  rear.  Still  the 
Romans  remained  victorious  in  many  a  bloody  en- 
gagement; but  in  the  last  battle  fought  on  the 
26th  of  June.  Julian  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow,  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Jovian 
waa  chosen  emperor  in  his  stead,  on  the  field  of 
battle.  [Jovianus.]  Julian  was  an  extraordinary 
character.  As  a  monarch  he  was  indefatigable  in 
his  attention  to  business,  upright  in  his  adminis- 
tration, and  comprehensive  in  his  views;  as  a  man, 
he  was  virtuous,  in  the  midst  of  a  profligate  agv, 
and  did  not  yield  to  the  luxurious  temptations  to 
which  he  was  exposed.  In  consequence  of  hia 
apostacy  he  has  been  calumniated  by  Christian 
writers;  but  for  the  same  reason  he  has  been  unduly 
extolled  by  heathen  authors.  He  wrote  a  large 
number  of  works,  many  of  which  are  extant.  He 
was  a  man  of  reflection  and  thought,  but  possewied 
no  creative  genius.  He  did  not  however  write 
merely  for  the  sake  of  writing,  like  so  many  of 
hie  contemporaries;  hia  works  »how  that  he  "had 
his  subjects  really  at  heart,  and  that  in  literature 
as  well  as  in  business  bis  extraordinary  activity 
arose  from  the  wants  of  a  powerful  mind,  whicV. 
desired  to  improve  itself  nnd  the  world.  The  strle 
of  Julian  is  remarkably  pure,  and  is  a  close  imitation 
of  the  style  of  the  classical  Greek  writers.  The 
following  are  his  most  important  works : — 1.  Letter*, 
most  of  which  were  intended  for  puhlic  circulation, 
and  are  of  great  importance  fur  the  history  of  the 
time.  Edited  by  Heylcr,  Mains,  1 828.— 2.  Orations. 
on  various  subject*,  aa  for  instance.  On  the  emperor 
Constantius,  On  the  worship  of  the  sun.  On  the 
mother  of  the  gods  (Cybele),  On  true  and  false  Cy- 
nicism, Ac  —  3.  The  Cor  sort  or  the  Banquet  ( Kai- 
vapts  fl  Si/mwoViom),  a  satirical  composition,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  wit.  Julian  describes  the  Roman 
emperors  approaching  one  after  the  other  to  take 
their  teat  round  a  table  in  the  heavens ;  and  as 
they  come  up,  their  faults,  vices,  and  crimes,  are 
censured  with  a  sort  of  bitter  mirth  by  old  Silenua, 
whereupon  each  Caesar  defends  himself  as  well  as 
he  can.  Edited  by  Heusinger,  Got  ha,  1736,  and 
by  Harlesa,  Erlangen,  1785. — 4.  Mitopogon  tt  tin 
Enemy  of  tie,  Heard  (Mi<xo«-o<7«r>'),  a  severe  satire 
eu  the  licentious  aud  dfciuuiate  manners  of  we- 
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inhabitant*  of  Antioch,  who  had  ridiculed  Julian, 
when  he  resided  in  the  city,  on  account  of  hia 
austere  virtues,  and  had  laughed  at  his  allowing 
his  beard  to  grow  in  the  ancient  fashion.  —  5. 
A  gainst  the  Christians  (Kara  Xptariaywv).  This 
work  is  lost,  but  some  extracts  from  it  are  given  in 
CyrilPs  reply  to  it,  which  is  still  extant — The  beat 
edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Julian  is  by 
Spanheim,  Lips.  1696. 

Julianas,  8alviua,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
who  flourished  under  Hadrian  and  the  Antoninea. 
He  was  praefectus  urbi,  and  twice  consul,  but  his 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  Fasti.  By  the  order 
of  Hadrian,  he  drew  up  the  edidum  perpttuum, 
which  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Roman 
jurisprudence.  His  work  appears  to  have  consisted 
in  collecting  and  arranging  the  clause*  which  the 
praetors  were  accustomed  to  insert  in  their  annual 
edict,  in  condensing  the  materials,  and  in  omitting 
antiquated  provisions.  He  was  a  voluminous  legal 
writer,  and  his  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest 

J Qllaa  ('louAfor :  Bib.  Bethsaida :  J5f-7W/,  Ru.), 
a  city  of  Palestine  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan, 
N.  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  so  called  by  the  te- 
trarch  Philip,  in  honour  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus. 

Juliobriga  (Retortillo*  nr.  Reynosa),  a  town  of 
the  Cantabri  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Iberus. 

JnUomlgoa.  [Anokavl] 

JuiI6pdllS('Ioi/AioxoAjs).  [GORDIUM  ;TAR8VS.] 

Julias.    [Julia  Gkns.] 

Janciria  (Jmquera),  a  town  of  the  Indigetes 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Iiar- 
cino  to  the  frontiers  of  Gaul,  in  a  plain  covered 
with  rushes  ('lovyitdptor  wtiloy). 

Jonla.  L  Half-sister  of  M.  Brutus,  the  mur- 
derer of  Caesar,  and  wife  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  trium- 
vir.—2.  Tertla,  or  Tertulla,  own  sister  of  the 
preceding,  was  the  wife  of  C.  Cassius,  one  of 
Caesar's  murderers.  She  survived  her  husband  a 
long  while,  and  did  not  die  till  a.  d.  22. 

J  aula  Gem,  an  ancient  patrician  house  at  Rome, 
to  which  belonged  the  celebrated  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
who  took  such  an  active  part  in  expelling  the  Tar- 
quins.  But  afterwards  the  gens  appears  as  only  a 
plebeian  one.  Under  the  republic  the  chief  fa- 
milies were  those  of  Brut  ok,  Bubulcus,  Grac- 
CHANUK,  NoRBANIJS,  Pullus,  Silanus.  The 
Junii  who  lived  under  the  empire,  are  likewise 
spoken  of  under  their  various  surnames. 

Juno,  called  Hera  by  the  Greeks.  The  Greek 
goddess  is  spoken  of  in  a  se|)orate  article.  [  H  bra.] 
The  word  Ju-no  contains  the  same  root  as  Jn-piter. 
As  Jupiter  is  the  king  of  heaven  and  of  the  gods, 
so  Juno  is  the  queen  of  heaven,  or  the  female  Ju- 
piter. She  was  worshipped  at  Rome  as  the  queen 
of  heaven,  from  early  times,  with  the  surname  of 
Regma.  At  a  later  period  her  worship  was  so- 
lemnly transferred  from  Veii  to  Rome,  where  a 
sanctuary  was  dedicated  to  her  on  the  Aventine. 
As  Jupiter  was  the  protector  of  the  male  sex,  so 
Juno  watched  over  the  female  sex.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  accompany  every  woman  through  life, 
from  the  moment  of  her  birth  to  her  death.  Hence 
she  bore  the  ipecial  surnames  of  Viryinalis  and 
Atatrona.  as  well  as  the  general  ones  of  Opigata 
and  Sospita,  and  under  the  last  mentioned  name 
she  waA  worshipped  at  I^anuvium.  On  their  birth- 
day women  offered  sacrifices  to  Juno  sumamed  Na~ 
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The  great  festival,  celebrated  by  all  the 
in  honour  of  Juno,  was  called  Matnmalia  (IncL  <f 
AnL  s.  v.),  and  took  place  on  the  1st  of  Maich. 
Her  protection  of  women,  and  especially  her  power 
of  making  them  fruitful,  is  further  alluded  to  in  the 
festival  Poptdifugia  (Did.  of  AnL  $.  e.),  as  well  as 
in  the  surname  of  FtbrmlU,  Fobruata%  Frbruin,  or 
Februadis.  Juno  was  further,  like  Saturn,  the 
guardian  of  the  finances,  and  under  the  name  of 
Moneta  she  had  a  temple  on  the  Capitol ine  bill, 
which  contained  the  mint  The  most  important 
period  in  a  woman's  life  is  that  of  her  marriage, 
and  she  waa  therefore  believed  especially  to  pre- 
side over  marriage.  Hence  she  was  called  Jwpu  or 
Jugaliij  and  had  a  variety  of  other  names,  snch  as 
Prtmuba,  Cituia,  Lucina,  &c  The  month  of  June, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Juno- 
niua,  was  considered  to  be  the  moat  favourable 
period  for  marrying.  Women  in  childbed  invoked 
Juno  Lucina  to  help  them,  and  newly-born  children 
were  likew  ise  under  her  protection  :  hence  she  was 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Greek  Artemis  or 
Ilithyia.  In  Etruria  she  waa  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Cnpra.  She  was  also  worshipped  at 
Falerii,  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Tibur,  Praenesie,  and 
other  places.  In  the  representations  of  the  Roman 
Juno  that  have  come  down  to  us,  the  type  of  the 
Greek  Hera  is  commonly  adopted. 

Jupiter,  called  Zeus  by  the  Greeks.  The  Greek 
god  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article  [Zll/8.]  Ju- 
piter was  originally  an  elemental  divinity,  and  his 
name  signifies  the  father  or  lord  of  heaven,  being 
a  contraction  of  Diovis  pater,  or  Dieepiier.  Being 
the  lord  of  heaven,  he  was  worshipped  as  the  god 
of  rain,  storms,  thunder,  and  lightning,  whence 
he  had  the  epithets  of  Pluvius^  Fnlgurator,  Toni- 
truaiis,  Trnians,  and  Ftdminatur.  As  the  pebble 
or  flint  stone  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  light- 
ning,  Jupiter  was  frequently  represented  with  snch 
a  stone  in  his  hand  instead  of  a  thunderbolt  In 
concluding  a  treaty,  the  Romans  took  the  sacred 
symbols  of  Jupiter,  vis.  the  sceptre  and  flint  stone, 
together  with  some  grass  from  his  temple,  and  the 
oath  taken  on  such  an  occasion  was  expressed  by 
per  Jottm  Lapidem  jurare.  In  consequence  of  his 
possessing  such  powers  over  the  elements,  and  espe- 
cially of  his  always  having  the  thunderbolt  at  hu 
command,  he  was  regarded  a*  the  highest  and  most 
powerful  among  the  gods.  Hence  he  is  called  the 
Best  and  Most  High  (Optimus  Maaimms).  Hia 
temple  at  Rome  stood  on  the  lofty  hill  of  the  Ca- 
pitol, whence  he  derived  the  surnames  of  Capitoli- 
nus  and  Tarpeius.  He  was  regarded  as  the  special 
protector  of  Rome.  As  such  he  was  worshipped  by 
the  consuls  on  entering  upon  their  office  ;  and  the 
triumph  of  a  victorious  general  was  a  solemn  pro- 
cession to  his  temple.  He  therefore  bore  the  sur- 
names of  Impcrator%  Victor,  /avusti*,  Stater,  Opi- 
/u/iu,  FrrrtriuSy  Praedator,  Ttiuurphatur,  and  the 
like.  Under  all  these  surnames  he  bad  temples  or 
statues  at  Rome  ;  and  2  temples,  vis.  those  of  Ju- 
piter Stator  and  of  Jupiter  Feretriua,  were  believed 
to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Romulus.  Under 
the  name  of  Jupiter  Capitoli*us^  he  presided  over 
the  great  Roman  games  ;  and  under  the  name  of 
JupUer  Ixitiudis  or  Ijotiaris,  over  the  Feriae  Lat  r.at 
Jupiter,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Romans,  de- 
termined the  course  of  all  human  affairs.  He  fore- 
saw the  future,  and  the  events  happening  in  it  were 
the  results  of  his  will.  He  revealed  the  future  to 
man  through  signs  in  the  heavens  and  the  flight  of 
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birds,  which  are  hence  called  the  messengers  of 
Jupiter,  while  the  god  himself  is  designated  S* 
Prodigiali*,  that  is,  the  sender  of  prodigies.  For 
the  same  reason  the  god  was  invoked  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  undertaking,  whether  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, together  with  Janus,  who  blessed  the  begin- 
ning itself.  Jupiter  was  further  regarded  as  the 
guardian  of  law,  and  as  the  protector  of  justice  and 
virtue.  He  maintained  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
and  presided  over  all  transactions  which  were  based 
upon  faithfulness  and  justice.  Hence  Fides  was 
his  companion  on  the  Capitol,  along  with  Victoria ; 
a. id  hence  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  persons 
pdilty  of  perjury,  were  thrown  down  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock.  —  As  Jupiter  was  the  lord  of  heaven, 
and  consequently  the  prince  of  light,  the  white 
colour  was  sacred  to  him,  white  animals  were  sa- 
crificed to  him,  his  chariot  was  believed  to  be  drawn 
by  4  white  horses,  his  priests  wore  white  taps, 
and  the  consuls  were  attired  in  white  when  they 
offered  sacrifices  in  the  Capitol  the  day  they  en- 
tered on  their  office.  The  worship  of  Jupiter  at 
Rome  was  under  the  special  care  of  the  Ftumen 
ZWu,  who  was  the  highest  in  rank  of  all  the 
flamens.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  art  Flame*.)  The  Ro- 
mans, in  their  representations  of  the  god,  adopted 
the  type  of  the  Greek  Zens. 

Jura  or  Jurassus  Mont  (Jura),  a  range  of 
mountains,  which  run  N.  of  the  lake  Lemanus  as 
far  as  Augusta  Rauracorum  (August  near  Bade), 
on  the  Rhine,  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
$cquani  and  Helvetii. 

Juatlnlana.  1.  Prima,  a  town  in  Illyria,  near 
Tauresium,  was  the  birthplace  of  Justinian,  and 
was  built  by  tiat  emperor  ;  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  archbishop  of  Illyria,  and,  in  the 
middle  ages,  of  the  Servian  kings.  —  2.  Secunda, 
also  a  town  in  Illyria,  previously  called  Ulpiana, 
w  as  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Justinian. 

Justinian  us,  surnamed  the  Great,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  a.d.  527 — 565.  He  was  bom  near 
Tauresium  in  Illyria,  a.  d.  483  ;  was  adopted  by 
hie  uncle,  the  emperor  Justinus,  in  520  ;  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  in  527  ;  married  the  beautiful 
but  licentious  actress,  Theodora,  who  exercised 
great  influence  over  him ;  and  died  in  565, 
leaving  the  crown  to  his  nephew,  Justin  II.  He 
was,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  a  firm 
supporter  of  orthodoxy,  and  thus  has  received  from 
ecclesiastical  writers  the  title  of  Great ;  but  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  he  became  a  heretic,  being  one 
of  the  adherents  of  Nestorianism.  His  foreign 
wars  were  glorious,  but  all  his  victories  were  won 
by  his  generals.  The  empire  of  the  Vandals  in 
Africa  was  overthrown  by  Belisarius,  and  their 
king  Gelimer  led  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople; 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  was 
likewise  destroyed,  by  the  successive  victories  of 
Belisarius  and  Narses.  [  BaLisAaiua  ;  Narsbs.] 
Justinian  adorned  Constantinople  with  many  public 
buildings  of  great  magnificence  ;  but  the  cost  of 
their  erection,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  his  foreign 
wars,  obliged  him  to  impose  many  new  taxes, 
which  were  constantly  increased  by  the  natural 
coveUiusriPss  and  rapacity  of  the  emperor. — The 
great  work  of  Justinian  is  his  legislation.  He  re- 
solved to  establish  a  perfect  system  of  written  le- 
gislation for  all  his  dominions  ;  and,  for  this  end, 
to  make  2  great  collections,  one  of  the  imperial 
constitutions,  the  other  of  all  that  was  valuable  in 
toe  works  of  jurists.    His  first  work  was  the 
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of  the  imperial  .onatitutions.  This  he 
commenced  in  528,  in  the  2nd  year  of  his  reign. 
The  task  was  entrusted  to  a  commission  of  10, 
who  completed  their  labours  in  the  following 
year  (529)  ;  and  their  collection  was  declared  to 
be  law  under  the  title  of  Justvnanens  Code*.  —  In 
530  Tribonian,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commis- 
sion of  10  employed  in  drawing  up  the  Code,  waa 
authorised  by  the  emperor  to  select  fellow-hibourers 
to  assist  him  in  the  other  division  of  the  under- 
taking. Tribonian  selected  16  coadjutors  ;  and 
this  commission  proceeded  at  once  to  lay  under 
contribution  the  works  of  those  jurists  who  had  re- 
ceived from  former  emperors  "  auctoritatem  con- 
scribendarum  interpretandique  legum."  They  were 
ordered  to  divide  their  materials  into  50  Books,  and 
to  subdivide  each  Book  into  Titles  (TUuli).  No- 
thing that  was  valuable  was  to  be  excluded,  nothing 
that  was  obsolete  was  to  be  admitted,  and  neither 
repetition  nor  inconsistency  was  to  be  allowed. 
This  work  was  to  bear  the  name  Digesta  or  Pun- 
dectae.  The  work  was  completed,  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  that  had  been  given,  in  the 
short  space  of  3  years  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  Dec 
533,  it  received  from  the  imperial  sanction  the  au- 
thority of  law.  It  comprehends  upwards  of  9000 
extracts,  in  the  selection  of  which  the  compilers 
made  use  of  nearly  2000  different  books,  containing 
more  than  3,000,000  lines.— The  Code  and  the  Di- 
gest contained  a  complete  body  of  law ;  but  as  they 
were  not  adapted  to  elementary  instruction,  a  com- 
mission was  appointed,  consisting  of  Tribonian, 
Theophilus,  and  Dorotheus,  to  compose  an  institu- 
tional work,  which  should  contain  the  elements  of 
the  law  (legum  incunabula),  and  should  not  be  en- 
cumbered with  useless  matter.  Accordingly  they 
produced  a  treatise  under  the  title  of  Institutiones, 
which  was  based  on  elementary  works  of  a  similar 
character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Institutiones  of  Gains. 
[Oaiua]  The  Institutiones  consisted  of  4  books, 
and  were  published  with  the  imperial  sanction,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Digest. — After  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Digest  and  the  Institutiones,  50  de- 
cisiones  and  some  new  constitutiones  also  were 
promulgated  by  the  emperor.  This  rendered  a 
revision  of  the  Code  necessary  ;  and  accordingly  a 
new  Code  was  promulgated  at  Constantinople,  on 
the  16th  of  November,  534,  and  the  use  of  the  de- 
cisiones,  of  the  new  constitutiones,  and  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Code,  was  forbidden.  The  2nd 
edition  (Cufar  Hepetitae  Fraeltciionii)  is  the  Code 
that  we  now  possess,  in  12  books,  each  of  which 
is  divided  into  titles.  —  Justinian  subsequently 
publisned  various  new  constitutiones,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Novella*  Constitutiones.  These 
Constitutiones  form  a  kind  of  supplement  to  tho 
Code,  and  were  published  at  various  times  from 
535  to  565,  but  most  of  them  appeared  between 
535  and  539.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
any  official  compilation  of  these  Novella*  appeared 
in  the  lifetime  of  Justinian.  —  The  4  legislative 
works  of  Justinian,  the  Institutiones,  Digesta  or 
Pandectae,  Codejr,  and  NoieJlae,  are  included  under 
the  general  name  of  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  and  form 
the  Roman  law,  as  received  in  Europe.  —  The  best 
editions  of  the  Corpus  for  general  use  are  by  Golbo- 
fxedus  and  Van  Leeuwen,  Amst  1 663, 2  vols.  fol.  j 
by  Gebauer  and  Spangenbcrg,  Gottiug.  1776 — 
1797,  2  vols.  4ta;  and  by  Beck,  Lips.  1836, 
2  vols.  4 to. 

Justinus.    1.  Thj  historian,  of  uncertain  date, 
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JUSTUS. 

but  who  did  not  live  later  than  the  4th  or  5th 
century  of  our  aera,  is  the  author  of  an  extant 
work  entitled  Historiarum  Pkilippicarttm  Libri 
XLIV.  Thii  work  is  taken  from  the  Historic* 
Phi'ippicae  of  Trogus  Potnpeius,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  The  title  Philippieae  was  given 
to  it,  because  its  main  object  was  to  give  the  his- 
tory of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  with  all  its 
branches ;  but  in  the  execution  of  this  design, 
Trogus  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  so  many 
excursions,  that  the  work  formed  a  kind  of  uni- 
versal history  from  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  mo- 
narchy to  the  conquest  of  the  East  by  Rome.  The 
original  work  of  Trogus,  which  was  one  of  great 
value,  is  lost  The  work  of  Justin  is  not  so  much 
an  abridgment  of  that  of  Trogus,  as  a  selection  of 
such  parts  as  seemed  to  him  most  worthy  of  being  I 
generally  known.  Edited  by  Graevius,*Lug.  Bat  i 
1683  ;  by  Gronovius,  Lug.  Bat  1719  and  1760  ;  I 
and  by  Frotscher,  Lips.  1827,  3  vols.— 2.  Sur- 
named  the  Martyr,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Christian  writers,  was  born  about  a.  d.  103,  at 
Flavia  Neapolis,  the  Sbechem  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, a  city  in  Samaria.  He  was  brought  up  as  a 
heathen,  and  in  his  youth  studied  the  Greek 
philosophy  with  zeal  and  ardour.  He  was  after- 
wards converted  to  Christianity.  He  retained  as 
a  Christian  the  garb  of  a  philosopher,  but  devoted 
himself  to  the  propagation,  by  writing  and  other- 
wise, of  the  faith  which  he  had  em  braced.  He 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  the  persecution  under 
M.  Antoninus,  about  165.  Justin  wrote  a  large 
number  of  works  in  Greek,  several  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most  important 
are :  —  1.  An  Apology  for  the  Christian*,  addressed 
to  Antoninus  Pius,  about  139  ;  2.  A  Second  Apo- 
logy far  tie  Christians,  addressed  to  the  emperors 
M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus ;  3.  A  Dialogue  with 
Tryphon  the  Jew,  in  which  Justin  defends  Chris- 
tianity against  the  objections  of  Tryphon.  The 
best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Justin  is  by 
Otto,  Jena,  1842—1844,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Justus,  a  Jewish  historian  of  Tiberias  in  Gali- 
laea,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  historian  Josephus, 
who  was  very  hostile  to  him. 

Jut  urn  a,  the  nymph  of  a  fountain  in  Latium, 
famous  for  it*  healing  qualities.  Its  water  was 
used  in  nearly  all  sacrifices ;  a  chapel  was  dedi- 
cated to  its  nymph  at  Rome  in  the  Campus 
Martius  by  Lutatius  Catulus  ;  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  her  on  the  1 1th  of  January.  A  pond  in 
the  forum,  between  the  temples  of  Castor  and 
Vesta,  was  called  Lacus  Juturnae,  whence  we 
must  infer  that  the  name  of  the  nymph  Juturna  is 
Dot  connected  with  jugis,  but  probably  with  juvare. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who 
rewarded  her  with  immortality  and  the  rule  over 
the  waters.  Some  writers  call  her  the  wife  of 
Janus  and  mother  of  Fontua,  but  in  the  Aeneid 
she  appears  as  the  affectionate  sister  of  Turn  us. 

Juvavnm  or  Java  via  {Sahlmrg\  a  town  in 
Noricum,  on  the  river  Jovavus  or  Iaonta  (Suiza), 
was  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  Hadrian,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  was  destroyed  by  the  Heruli  in  the  5th 
century,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt 

Juvlnalis,  L&clmua  Junius,  the  great  Roman 
satirist,  but  of  whose  life  we  have  few  authentic 
particulars.  His  ancient  biographers  relate  that 
he  was  either  the  son  or  the  "alumnus"  of  a  rich 
i  that  he  occupied  himself,  until  he  had 


LABDACU8. 

nearly  reached  the  term  of  middle  life,  in 
ing ;  that,  having  subsequently  composed  some 
clever  lines  upon  Paris  the  pantomime,  he  was  in- 
duced to  cultivate  assiduously  satirical  composition ; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  his  attacks  upon  Paris 
becoming  known  to  the  court,  the  poet  although 
now  an  old  man  of  80,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  body  of  troops,  in  a  remote  district 
of  Egypt,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Paris,  who  was  at- 
tacked by  Juvenal,  was  the  contemporary  of  Do- 
mitian,  and  that  the  poet  was  accordingly  banished 
by  this  emperor.  But  this  opinion  is  clearly  un- 
tenable. 1.  We  know  that  Paris  was  killed  in 
A.  o.  83,  upon  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  the 
empress  Domitia.  2.  The  4th  satire,  as  appears 
from  the  concluding  lines,  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Domitian,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  96. 
3.  The  1st  satire,  as  we  learn  from  the  49th  line, 
was  written  after  the  condemnation  of  Marios 
Priscus,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  100.  These  po- 
sitions admit  of  no  doubt ;  and  hence  it  is  esta- 
blished that  Juvenal  was  alive  at  least  17  vears 
after  the  death  of  Paris,  and  that  some  of  his 
satires  were  composed  after  the  death  of  Dotnitiau. 
—  The  only  facts  with  regard  to  Juvenal  upon 
which  we  can  implicitly  rely  are,  that  he  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  century,  that  Aqui- 
nura,  if  not  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  at  least 
his  chosen  residence  (Sat.  iii.  319),  and  that  he  is 
in  all  probability  the  friend  whom  Martial  ad- 
dresses in  3  epigrams.  There  is  perhaps,  another 
circumstance  which  we  may  admit  We  are  told 
that  he  declaimed  for  many  years  of  his  life  ;  and 
every  page  in  bis  writings  bears  evidence  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  assertion.  Each  piece  is  a  finished 
rhetorical  essay,  energetic,  glowing,  and  sonorous. 
He  denounces  vice  in  the  most  indignant  terms ; 
but  the  obvious  tone  of  exaggeration  which  per- 
vades all  his  invectives  leaves  us  in  doubt  how  far 
this  sustained  passion  is  real,  and  how  far  asMimci 
for  show.  The  extant  works  of  Juvenal  consist  of 
16'  satires,  the  last  being  a  fragment  of  very 
doubtful  authenticity,  all  composed  in  heroic  hexa- 
meters. Edited  by  RupertL,  Lips.  1819  ;  and  by 
Heinrich,  Bonn,  1839. 
Juventas.  [Hkbb.] 

Juventlus.  L  Celsui.  [Cklsuk.]  —  2.  Late- 
renaia,  [Latbrxnsis.]— 3.  Thalna.  [Thalna.] 


Labda  (AofeSa),  daughter  of  the  Bacchiad 
phion,  and  mother  of  Cypselus,  by  Eetion  £Ctj- 


8EL17.H. 


Labdaclda*.  [Labdacus.] 

Labdicus  (Ad«oo*o»),  son  of  the  Theban  king, 
Polydorus,  by  Nycteis,  daughter  of  Nycteus.  Lab- 
dacus lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Nycteus,  and 
afterwards  under  that  of  Lycus,  a  brother  of  Nyc- 
teus. When  Labdacus  had  grown  up  to  manhood, 
Lycus  surrendered  the  government  to  him  ;  and 
on  the  death  of  Labdacus,  which  occurred  soon 
after,  Lycus  undertook  the  guardianship  of  his  son 
Lai  us,  the  father  of  Oedipus.  —  The  name  Jjabda- 
etdae  is  frequently  given  to  the  descendants  of 
Labdacus,  —  Oedipus,  Polynices,   Eteocles  aud 
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LABDALUM. 

IVabdalum.  [Syracihuz.] 

Labeatea,  a  warlike  people  in  Dalmatia,  whose 
chief  town  was  Scodra,  and  in  whose  territory  was 
the  Labea  us  Pal  us  (Luke  of  Satiari),  through 


which  tl 


Bopnna)  runs. 


Labeo,  Antiatlus.  L  A  Roman  jurist,  was  one 
jf  the  murderers  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  put  an  end 
to  his  life  a  ter  the  battle  of  Piiilippi,  B.  c.  42.  — 
S,  Son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  still  more  eminent 
jnrist.  He  adopted  the  republican  opinions  of  his 
father,  and  was  in  consequence  disliked  by  Au- 
gustus. It  is  probable  that  the  Aaorone  tntaniot 
of  Horace  (Srrf.  i.  3.  80)  was  a  stroke  levelled 
against  the  jurist,  in  order  to  please  the  emperor. 
Labeo  wrote  a  large  number  of  work*,  which  are 
cited  in  the  Digest  He  was  the  founder  of  one  of 
the  2  great  lepal  schools,  spoken  of  under  CaPITO. 

Labeo.  Q  Fablua,  quaestor  urbanus  B.C  196; 
praetor  1 89,  when  he  commanded  the  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Antiochus  ;  and  consul  183. 

Labarltu,  Decimal,  a  Roman  eques.  and  a 
distinguished  writer  of  mimes,  was  born  about 
B.  c.  107,  and  died  in  43  at  Puteoli,  in  Campania. 
At  Caesar's  triumphal  games  in  October,  45,  P. 
St  run,  a  professional  mimus,  seems  to  bare  chal- 
lenged all  his  craft  to  a  trial  of  wit  in  extempora- 
neous farce,  and  Caesar  offered  Laberius  500,000 


'sterces  to  appear  on  the  stage.  La 


?nus  was 


60 

years  old,  and  the  profession  of  a  mimus  was  infa- 
mous, but  the  wish  of  the  dictator  was  equivalent 
to  a  command,  and  he  reluctantly  complied.  He 
had  however  revenge  in  his  power,  and  took 
it.  His  prologue  awakened  compassion,  and  per- 
haps indignation :  and  during  the  performance  he 
adroitly  availed  himself  of  his  various  characters 
to  point  his  wit  at  Caesar.  In  the  person  of  a 
beaten  Syrian  slave  he  cried  out,  —  **  Marry ! 
Quirites,  but  we  lose  our  freedom."  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  the  dictator  ;  and  in  another 
mime  he  uttered  the  pregnant  maxim  **  Needs 
must  he  fear,  who  makes  all  else  adread"  Caesar, 
impartially  or  vindictively,  awarded  the  prise  to 
Syrus.  The  prologue  of  I«aWrius  has  been  pre- 
served by  Macrobius  (Sat.  iL  7)  ;  and  if  this  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  his  style,  he  would  rank 
above  Terence,  and  second  only  to  Plautus,  in 
dramatic  vigour.  Laberius  evidently  made  great 
impression  on  his  contemporaries,  although  he  is 
depreciated  by  Horace  (Sal.  i.  10.  6). 

Lablcum,  Lablci,  Lavlcum,  Lavld  (Labica- 
ii as  :  CWonsw),  an  ancient  town  in  Latium  on  one 
of  the  hills  of  the  Alban  mountain,  15  miles  S.E. 
of  Rome,  W.  of  Pracneste,  and  N.E.  of  Tuscnlum. 
It  was  an  ally  of  the  Aequi ;  it  was  taken  and  was 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  B.  c  418. 

Labienus.  L  T.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  63, 
the  year  of  Cicero's  consulship.  Under  pretence 
of  avenging  his  uncle's  death,  who  had  joined  Sa- 
turninu*  (100),  and  had  perished  along  with  the 
other  conspirators,  he  accused  Rabirius  of  perduellio 
or  high  treason.  Rabirius  was  defended  by  Cicero. 
{Rabirius]  In  his  tribuneship  Labienua  was 
entirely  devoted  to  Caesar's  interests.  Accordingly 
when  Caesar  went  into  Transalpine  Gaul  in  58,  he 
took  Labienus  with  him  as  his  legatus.  Labienus 
continued  with  Caesar  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  campaigns  in  Oaul,  and  was  the  ablest  officer 
he  had  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
49.  he  deserted  Caesar  and  joined  Pompey.  His 
defection  caused  the  greatest  joy  among  the  Pora- 
pcian  party  ;  but  he  disappointed  the  expectations  | 
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of  hit  new  friends,  and  never  performed  any  thing 
of  importance.  He  fought  against  his  old  com- 
mander at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  in  Greece,  48,  at 
the  battle  of  Thapsus  in  Africa,  46,  and  at  the 
buttle  of  Munda  in  Spain,  45.  He  was  slain  in 
the  last  of  these  battles.  —  2.  Q.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  was  sent  by  them 
into  Parthia  to  seek  aid  from  Orodes,  the  Parthian 
king.  Before  he  could  obtain  any  definite  answer 
from  Orodes,  the  news  came  of  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  42.  Two  years  afterwards  he  persuaded 
Orodes  to  entrust  him  with  the  command  of  a 
Parthian  army;  and  Pacorus,the  son  of  Orodes,  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  command.  In  40 
they  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  met  with  great 
success.  They  defeated  Decidius  Saxa,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Antony,  obtained  possession  of  the  two 
great  towns  of  Antioch  and  Apamea,  and  pene- 
trated into  Asia  Minor.  But  in  the  following 
year,  39,  P.  Ventiditis,  the  most  able  of  Antony's 
legates,  defeated  the  Parthian*.  Labienus  fled  in 
disguise  into  Cilicia,  where  be  was  apprehended, 
and  put  to  death.  —3.  T-,  a  celebrated  orator  and 
historian  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  either  son  or 
grandson  of  No.  1.  He  retained  all  the  republican 
feelings  of  his  family,  and  never  became  reconciled 
to  the  imperial  government,  but  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  Augustus  and  his  friends.  His 
enemies  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate  that  all 
his  writings  should  be  burnt;  whereupon  he  shut 
himself  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  and  thus 
perished,  about  a.  d.  12. 

Labranda  (to  Ad€sav&a  ;  Aa€pzv$tvs.  Aa6f>av- 
oV***,  Labrandtnus),  a  town  in  Can  a,  68  stadia 
N.  of  Mylasa,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Zeus 
Stratios  or  Labrandcnus,  on  a  hill  near  the  city. 
Mr.  Fellowes  considers  some  ruins  at  Jakli  to  be 
those  of  the  temple  ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

Labro,  a  sea-port  in  Etruria,  mentioned  by 
Cicero  along  with  Pisae,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  Libumum,  mentioned  by  Zosimus,  and  the 
modem  Uromo  or  ljtghorn.  Others  however 
maintain  that  the  ancient  Port  us  Pisanus  corre- 
sponds to  Leghorn. 

Labus  or  Labntas  (Ad£os  or  Aaiovras  •  Sultad 
Kok,  part  of  the  Eiburz),  a  mountain  of  Parthia, 
between  the  Coronus  and  the  Sariphi  Montes. 

Labynetua  (Aa&vvrtroi\  a  name  common  to 
several  of  the  Babylonian  monarch*,  seems  to  hare 
been  a  title  rather  than  a  proper  name.  The 
Labvnetus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  74)  as 
mediating  a  peace  between  Cyaxaresand  Alyattes, 
is  the  same  with  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  I  jibr* 
netus  who  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  77)  as 
a  contemporary  of  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  is  the  same 
with  the  Belshazzar  of  the  prophet  Daniel.  By 
other  writers  he  is  called  Nabonadiua  or  Nabonidus. 
He  was  the  last  king  of  Babylon.  [Cyrus.] 

Labyrinths.  [  See  Did.  of  A  ntiq.  $.  v.  ] 

Lacedaemon  (Aa»c«8a(/i«v),  son  of  Zeus  and 
Taygete,  was  married  to  Sparta,  the  daughter  of 
Eurotas,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Amyclaa, 
Eurydice,  and  Asine.  He  was  king  of  the  country 
which  he  called  after  bis  own  name,  Lacedaemon, 
while  he  called  the  capital  Sparta  after  the  name  of 
his  wife.  [Sparta.] 

Lacedaemonlus  (AMtoatpoVtot),  son  of  Cimon, 
so  named  in  honour  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Lacedas  (Aa«r#Jaj),  or  Leocedes  (Herod,  vi. 
127  >  king  of  Argos,  and  father  of  Mela*. 
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LACYDKS. 


Lacet&nL  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarracoaensis  at 

the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 

Lachares  (Aaxdpnt).  1.  An  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, made  himself  tyrant  of  Athena,  B>  C  296, 
when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Demetrius.  When 
Athens  was  on  the  point  of  filling  into  the  hands 
of  Demetrius,  Lachares  made  his  escape  to  Thebes. 
—  2.  An  eminent  Athenian  rhetorician,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  5th  century  of  our  era. 

Laches  (^<*xn>)»  ***  Athenian  commander  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  is  first  mentioned  in  B.  c. 
427.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  418.  In 
the  dialogue  of  Plato  which  bears  his  name,  he  is 
represented  as  not  over-acute  in  argument,  and 
with^  temper  on  a  par  with  his  acutenesa. 

Lachetia.  one  of  the  Fatrs.  [Mobrax.] 

Lacla  or  Lacl&dae  (Aoitio,  AaxidSai  :  AaxtdSnr, 
AaKKuj),  a  demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Oeneis,  W.  of,  and  near  to  Athena 

Laclnlam  (Aojrfrioir  bjepor),  a  promontory  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Croton,  and 
forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Tarentine  gulf. 
It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Juno,  who  was 
worshipped  here  under  the  surname  of  Lacinia. 
The  remains  of  this  temple  are  still  extant,  and 
hare  given  the  modem  name  to  the  promontory, 
Capo  dAle  Cblonne  or  Capo  di  Nao  (ra6\ ).  Han- 
nibal dedicated  in  this  temple  a  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion (in  Punic  and  Greek),  which  recorded  the 
history  of  his  campaigns,  and  of  which  Polybiua 
made  use  iu  writing  his  history. 

Lacippo  (AUcippe),  a  town  in  Hitpania  Baetica 
not  far  from  the  sea,  and  W.  of  Malaca. 

Lacmoa  or  Lacmut  (Adtcnuv,  AcUpof),  the  N. 
part  of  Mt  Pindus,  in  which  the  river  Aous  takes 
its  origin. 

Lacobriga.  L  (£o6em\  a  town  of  the  Vaccaei 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis  on  the  road 
fn»m  Asturica  to  Tarraco.  —  2.  (Lagoa),  a  town  on 
the  S.W.  of  Lusitania.  E.  of  the  Prom.  Sacrum. 

Lacdnlca  (Awum^),  sometimes  called  Laconla 
by  the  Romans,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  on  the 
W.  by  Messenia,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  sea. 
Ijiconica  was  a  Ions  valley,  running  southwards  to 
the  sea,  and  was  inclosed  on  3  sides  by  mountains. 
On  the  N.  it  was  separated  by  Mt  Pamon  from 
Argolis,  and  by  Mt  Si-iritis  from  Arcadia.  It  was 
bounded  by  Mt.  Taygetus  on  the  W.  and  by  Mt. 
Parnon  on  the  E.,  which  are  2  masses  of  mountains 
extending  from  Arcadia  to  the  S.  extremities  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  Mt  Taygetus  terminating  at 
the  Prom.  Taenarum,  and  Mt  Parnon,  continued 
under  the  names  of  Thornax  and  Zarex,  termi- 
nating at  the  Prom.  Malea.  The  river  Eurotas 
flows  through  the  valley  lying  between  these 
mountain  masses,  and  falls  into  the  Laconian  gulf. 
In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  valley  is  narrow, 
and  near  Sparta  the  mountains  approach  so  close  to 
each  other  as  to  leave  little  more  than  room  for  the 
channel  of  the  river.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
find  the  vale  of  Sparta  called  the  hollow  Lace- 
daemon.  Below  Sp'irta  the  mountains  recede,  and 
the  valley  opens  out  into  a  plain  of  considerable 
extent  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  poor,  but  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  there  is  land  of  considerable 
fertility.  There  were  valuable  marble  quarries  near 
Taenarus.  Off  the  coast  shell-fish  were  caught, 
which  produced  a  purple  dye  inferior  only  to  the 
Tyrian.  Laconica  is  well  described  by  Euripides 
as  difficult  of  access  to  an  enemy.    On  the  N.  the 


country  could  only  be  invaded  by  the  valleys  of  ta« 
Eurotas  and  the  Oenos ;  the  range  of  Taygetas 
formed  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  on  the  W.; 
and  the  want  of  good  harbours  on  the  E.  coast 
protected  it  from  invasion  by  sea  on  that  side. 
Sparta  was  the  only  town  of  importance  in  the 
country  [Sparta]. — The  most  ancient  inhabitant* 
of  the  country  are  said  to  hare  been  Cynuri  nit 
and  Leleges.  They  were  expelled  or  conquered  by 
the  Achaeans,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  in  the  heroic  age.  The  Dorians  afterwards 
invaded  Peloponnesus  and  became  the  ruling  racv 
in  Laconica.  Some  of  the  old  Achaean  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  slavery  ;  but  a  great  number  as* 
them  became  subjects  of  the  Dorians  under  the  uuo* 
of  Perioed  (HtptotKOi).  The  general  name  for  the 
inhabitants  is  Lacdnet  (Adxwvo)  or  Laceda e m6nH 
(Atut*&atp6vioi) ;  but  the  Perioed  are  frequently 
called  Lacedaemonii,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Spartans. 

Laconlcus  Sinus  (k6\wos  Aaxvr i*ot\  a  gulf  in 
the  S.  of  Peloponnesus,  into  which  the  Eumtas 
mils,  beginning  W.  at  the  Prom.  Taenarum  and  E. 
at  the  Prom.  Malea. 

Lactantius,  a  celebrated  Christian  Father,  bat 
his  exact  name,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  the 
date  of  his  birth,  are  uncertain.  In  modem  work* 
we  find  him  denominated  Lucius  Coelius  /Vkkiru 
Lactantius ;  but  the  2  former  appellations,  in  tne 
2nd  of  which  CaecUiu*  is  often  substituted  for 
are  omitted  tn  many  MSS.,  while  the  '2 
latter  are  frequently  presented  in  an  inverted  order. 
Since  he  is  spoken  of  as  far  advanced  in  life  about 
A.  n.  315,  he  must  have  been  bom  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  probably  in  Italy, 
possibly  at  Firraum,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  certainly 
studied  in  Africa,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Aroobiua,  who  tough t  rhetoric  at  Sicca.  His  fame 
became  so  widely  extended,  that  about  301  he 
was  invited  by  Diocletian  to  settle  at  Nicomedia, 
and  there  to  practise  his  art  At  this  period  he  ap- 
pears to  have  become  a  Christian  He  was  summoned 
to  Gaul,  about  312 — 318,  when  now  an  old  man, 
to  superintend  the  education  of  Crispus  son  of  Con- 
stan tine,  and  he  probably  died  at  Treves  some  10 
or  12  years  afterwards  (323 — 330.)  —  The  extant 
works  of  Lactantius  are :  —  1.  Divinarum  Jnstu- 
tiomsm  Libri  Vll.^  a  sort  of  introduction  to  Christ- 
ianity, intended  to  supersede  the  leas  perfect 
treatises  of  Minncius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian. 
Each  of  the  7  books  bears  a  separate  title  :  (1.) 
Falsa  Religion*.  (2.)  D*  Origin*  Erroris.  (5.) 
D*  Falsa  Sapientia.  (4.)  D*  Vera  Sapienha  H 
Religion*,  (5.)  Dt  Jnstitia.  (6.)  Dt  Vera  CV/a. 
(7.)  Dt  Vila  Beata.  —  2.  An  Epitom*  of  the  In- 
stitutions.—  3.  D*  Ira  Dei.  —  i.De  Opifieio  Dei 
a  Dt  Formalione  Jlominis.  —  5.  Dt  Afortd,u*  Per- 
secuiorum, —  6.  Various  Poems,  most  of  which 
were  probably  not  written  by  Lac  tan  tins.  —  The 
style  of  Lactantius,  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
great  orator  of  Rome,  has  gamed  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Christian  Cicero,  and  not  unde- 
servedly. The  best  edition  of  Lactantius  is  by  Le 
Brun  and  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  Paris,  1748. 

Lactarlus  Mons  or  Lactis  Mous,  a  mountain 
in  Campania,  belonging  to  the  Apennines,  4  miles 
E.  of  Stabiae,  so  called  because  the  cows  which 
grazed  upon  it  produced  excellent  milk.  Here 
Names  gamed  a  victory  over  the  Goths,  A.O.  353, 

Lacydes  (.\ajtu6»s),  a  native  of  Cyrene,  sce- 
ceeded  Arcesilaus  as  president  of  the  Academy  at 
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Athens.  The  place  where  his  instructions  were 
delivered  whs  a  garden,  named  the  Uicyleum  (Ao- 
K.'&tior),  provided  for  the  purpose  by  his  friend 
At  talus  Philometnr,  king  of  Pergamus.  This  al- 
b-ration in  the  locality  of  the  school  seems  at  least 
t<>  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  name  of  the 
AVtr  Academy.  He  died  a!>out  215,  from  the 
ctfi-ca,  ic  is  aatd,  of  excessive  drinking. 

Lade  (AdSn),  ait  island  off  the  \V.  coast  of 
Caiia.  opp.»ite  to  Miletus  and  to  the  bay  into 
wbich  the  Maeander  falls. 

Ladon  (Adicrr),  the  dragon  who  guarded  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides,  was  the  offspring  of 
Typhon  and  Echidna,  or  of  Ge,  or  of  Phorcys 
and  Ceto.  He  was  slain  by  Hercules  ,  and  the 
representation  of  the  battle  was  placed  by  Zeus 
among  the  stars. 

Lidon  (AdoW).  1.  A  river  in  Arcadia,  which 
rose  nearCIitnr,  and  fell  into  the  Alphens  between 
Heraea  and  Phrixa,  In  mythology  Ladon  is  the 
husband  of  Stymphalis,  and  the  father  of  Daphne 
and  Metope.  —  2.  A  small  river  in  Elis,  which 
rose  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia  and  fell  into  the 
Pen  ens, 

Laeetani,  a  people  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hispania 
Tarraonensis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rubri- 
catus  (/Johriyat),  probably  the  same  as  the  Lale- 
tani,  whose  country,  Laletanla  produced  good 
wine,  and  whose  chief  town  was  Barcino. 

Laelapi  (AaTXo^),  i.  e.  the  storm  wind,  per- 
sonified in  the  legend  of  the  dog  of  Procris  which 
bore  this  name.  Procris  had  received  this  swift 
animal  from  Artemis,  and  gave  it  to  her  husband 
Cephalus.  When  the  Teumessian  fox  was  sent 
to  punish  the  Thebans,  Cephalus  sent  the  dog 
Laelaps  against  the  fox.  The  dog  overtook  the 
fox,  but  Zens  changed  both  animals  into  a  stone, 
which  was  shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes. 

Laellanus,  one  of  the  30  tyrants,  emperor  in 
Ganl  after  the  death  of  Post um  us,  o.  267, 
was  slain,  after  a  few  months,  by  his  own  soldiers, 
who  proclaimed  Victurinus  in  his  stead. 

Lacllua.  1.  C.,  was  from  early  manhood  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Scipio  Africamu  the 
elder,  and  fought  under  him  in  almost  alt  his  cam- 
paigns. He  was  consul  b.  c.  190,  and  obtained 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  — 2.  C,  surnamed 
Sapiens,  son  of  the  preceding.  His  intimacy  with 
Scipio  African uj  the  younger  was  as  remarkable 
su  his  father's  friendship  with  the  elder,  and  it  ob- 
tained an  imperishable  monument  in  Cicero's  trea- 
tise LotJiut  tire  d*  Afnicitia.  He  was  born  about 
186,  was  tribune  of  theplebs  151 ;  praetor  145 ;  and 
consul  140.  Though  not  devoid  of  military  talents, 
as  his  campaign  against  the  Lusitanian  Viriathus 
proved,  he  was  more  of  a  statesman  than  a  soldier, 
and  more  of  a  philosopher  than  a  statesman.  From 
Diogenes  of  Babylon,  and  afterwards  from  Panae- 
tiiia,  he  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  stoic  school  ; 
his  father's  friend  Polybius  was  his  friend  also  ; 
the  wit  and  idiom  of  Terence  were  pointed  and 
polished  by  his  and  Scipio's  conversation  ;  and  the 
satirist  Lucilius  was  his  familiar  companion.  The 
political  opinions  of  Laelius  were  different  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life.  He  endeavoured,  pro- 
bably during  his  tribunate,  to  procure  a  re-division 
of  the  public  land,  but  he  desisted  from  the 
attempt,  and  for  his  forbearance  received  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Wise  or  the  Prudent.  He  afterwards 
became  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  aristocrat ical 
party.    Several  of  hit  orations  were  extant  in  the 


time  of  Cicero,  but  were  characterised  more  by 
smoothness  (lenilas)  than  by  power. —  Laeliu*  it 
the  principal  interlocutor  in  Cicero's  dialogue  IM 
Amtritia,  and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Ito  Se- 
nsctiUe,  and  in  the  De  HeptJJiea.  His  two  daughters 
were  married,  the  one  to  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the 
augur,  the  other  to  C  Fannius  Strabo.  The  opinion 
of  his  worth  seems  to  have  been  universal,  and  it 
is  one  of  Seneca's  injunctions  to  his  friend  Lucilius 
**  to  live  like  Laeliua'* 

Laenas,  Poplllus,  plebeians.  The  family  was 
unfavourably  distinguished,  even  among  the  Ro- 
mans, for  their  sternness,  cruelty,  and  haughtiness 
of  character.  L  M.,  4  times  consul  &  a  359, 356, 
350,  348.  In  his  3rd  consulship  (350)  he  won  a 
hard-fought  battle  against  the  Gauls,  for  which 
he  celebrated  a  triumph — the  first  ever  obtained  by 
a  plebeian.— 2.  M.,  praetor  176,  consul  172, and 
censor  159.  In  his  consulship  he  defeated  the 
Ligurian  mountaineers ;  and  when  the  remainder 
of  the  tribe  surrendered  to  him,  he  sold  them  all 
as  slaves.  —3.  C,  brother  of  No.  2,  was  consul 
1 72.  He  was  afterwards  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  whom  the  senate  wished 
to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Egypt.  Antio- 
chus was  just  marching  upon  Alexandria,  when  Po- 
pilius  gave  him  the  letter  of  the  senate,  which  the 
king  read  and  promised  to  take  into  consideration 
with  his  friends.  Popilius  straightway  described 
with  his  cane  a  circle  in  the  sand  round  the  king, 
and  ordered  him  not  to  stir  out  of  it  before  be  had 
given  a  decisive  answer.  This  boldness  so  fright- 
ened Antiochus,  that  he  at  once  yielded  to  the 
demand  of  Rome. —4.  P.,  consul  132,  the  year 
after  the  murder  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  He  was 
charged  by  the  victorious  aristocrat  ical  party  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  accomplices  of  Gracchus  ; 
and  in  this  odious  task  he  showed  all  the  hard- 
hearted n  ess  of  his  family.  He  subsequently  with- 
drew himself,  by  voluntary  exile,  from  the  ven- 
geance of  C.  Gracchus,  and  did  not  return  to  Rome 
till  after  his  death. 

Laertes  ( Aai'pnjr),  king  of  Ithaca,  was  son  of 
Acrisius  and  Chalcomedusa,  and  husband  of  Anti- 
clea,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ulysses  and 
Ctimene.  Some  writers  call  Ulysses  the  son  of 
Sisyphus.  [  Anticlxa.]  Laertes  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  still  alive  when  Ulysses  re- 
turned to  Ithaca  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 

Laertius.  Diogenes.  [Dioobn**,] 

Laestrygones  (AaurrptryoVsi ),  a  savage  race  of 
cannibals,  whom  Ulysses  encountered  in  his  wan- 
derings. They  were  governed  by  Antifhatks 
and  Lam  us.  They  belong  however  to  mythology 
rather  than  to  history.  The  modern  interpreters 
of  Homer  place  them  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Sicily. 
The  Greeks  themselves  placed  them  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  island  in  the  plains  of  Leontini,  which  are 
therefore  called  Ltientrytfonii  Cumpi.  The  Romans 
however,  and  more  especially  the  Roman  poets, 
who  regarded  the  prom.  Cireeium  as  the  Homeric 
island  of  Circe,  transplanted  the  Laestrygones  to 
the  S.  coast  of  Latium  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Formiae,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Lamus,  the  king  of  this  people.  Hence  Horace 
(Can*,  Hi.  16.  34)  speaks  of  Laeairygcmia  Bacchus 
is  arapAora,  that  is,  Formian  wine;  and  Ovid  (Met. 
xiv.  233)  calls  Formiae,  Laesiryyonis  Lami  Urim. 

Laevi  or  Levi,  a  Ligurian  people  in  Gallia 
Transpadana  on  the  river  Ticinus,  who,  is  con- 
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unction  with  the  Marici,  built  the  town  of 
(I'avio). 

Laevinus,  Valerius.  1.  P.,  consul  a.  c.  280,  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Pyrrhus.  The  king 
wrote  to  Laevinus,  offering  to  arbitrate  between 
Rome  and  Tarentum  ;  but  Laevinus  bluntly  bade 
him  mind  his  own  business,  and  begone  to  Kpirus. 
An  Epirot  spy  having  been  taken  in  the  Roman 
lines,  Iioerinus  showed  him  the  legions  under 
anna,  and  bade  him  tell  his  master,  if  he  was 
curious  about  the  Roman  men  and  tactics,  to  come 
and  see  them  himself.  In  the  battle  which  fol- 
lowed, Laevinus  was  defeated  by  Pyrrhus  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sirie.—  2.  X.,  praetor  -215,  crossed 
over  to  Greece  and  carried  on  war  ngainst  Philip, 
lie  continued  in  the  command  in  Greece  till  211, 
when  he  was  elected  consul  in  his  absence.  In 
his  consulship  (210)  he  carried  on  the  war  in 
Sicily,  and  took  Agrigentum.  He  continued  as 
proconsul  in  Sicily  for  several  years,  and  in  208 
made  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  died 
200,  and  his  sons  Publius  and  Marcus  honoured 
his  memory  with  funeral  games  and  gladiatorial 
combats,  exhibited  during  4  successive  days  in  the 
forum.— 8.  C,  son  of  No.  2,  was  by  the  mothers 
side  brother  of  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  consul  189. 
Laevinus  was  himself  consul  in  176,  and  carried 
on  war  against  the  Ligurian*. 

Lagos,  a  city  in  great  Phrygia. 

Lagos  (Ad-yor),  a  Macedonian  of  obscure  birth, 
was  tnt  father,  or  reputed  father,  of  Ptolemy,  the 
founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  He  married 
Arsinoe,  a  concubine  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
was  said  to  have  been  pregnant  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  on  which  account  the  Macedonians  ge- 
nerally looked  upon  Ptolemy  as  the  son  of  Philip. 

Lais  (Aoir),  the  name  of  2  celebrated  Grecian 
Hetaerae,  or  courtesans.  —  1.  The  elder,  a  native 
probably  of  Corinth,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age.  She  was  no- 
torious also  for  her  avarice  and  caprice.  —  2.  The 
younger,  was  the  daughter  of  Timandra,  and  was 
probably  born  at  Hyccara  in  Sicily.  According 
to  some  accounts  she  was  brought  to  Corinth  when 
7  years  old,  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  bought  by  a 
Corinthian.  This  story,  however,  involves  nume- 
rous difficulties,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
confusion  between  this  Lais  and  the  elder  one  of 
the  same  name.  She  was  a  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Phryne.  She  became  enamoured  of  a 
Thessalian  named  Hippolochus,  or  Hippontrntus, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Thessaly.  Here,  it  is 
said,  some  Thessalian  women,  jealous  of  her 
beauty,  enticed  her  into  a  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
and  there  stoned  her  to  death. 

Lai  us  (Actio r),  son  of  Labdacua,  lost  his  father 
at  an  early  age.  and  was  brought  up  by  Lycus. 
|  LaBDacm'r. ]  When  Lycus  was  slain  by  Am- 
phion  and  Zethus,  Lai  us  took  refuge  with  Pelops 
in  Peloponnesus.  After  the  death  of  Amphion  and 
Zethus.  Ij&ius  returned  to  Thebes,  and  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  father.  He  married  Jocaata,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Oedipus,  by  whom  he 
was  slain.  Fo 

Lilage,  a  o 

Greek  AoAay^,  prattling,  used  as  a  term  of  en- 
dearment. •»  little  prattler." 

Laletini  [Laektaxi.] 

La  machos  (Ad^o^uj),  au  Athenian,  son  of 


details  see  OxDIPUR. 
>mmon  name  of  courtezans,  from  the 


1.  A  female  phantom.  [fcM- 
'  theoian  courtesan  ; 
many  year*  of  De- 

Tbis  family  claimed  a  high 
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Xenophanes,  was  the  colleague  of  Alcibiadee  and 

Nicks,  in  the  great  Sicilian  eipedilioo,  B.Q.  41  5. 
He  fell  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  in  a  sally  of 
the  besieged.  He  appears  amongst  the  dramatis 
personae  of  Aristophanes,  as  the  brave  and  aome- 
wbat  blustering  soldier,  delighting  in  the  war.  and 
thankful,  moreover,  for  its  pay.  Plutarch  describes 
him  as  brave,  but  so  pour,  that  on  every  fresh 
appointment  he  used  to  beg  for  money  from  the 
government  to  boy  clothing  and  i>boes. 

Lametttl  (Lamato).  a  river  in  Bruttium,  near 
Croton,  which  falls  into  the  Lametieui  Sinn*. 
Upon  it  whs  the  town  Lametini  (St  Eufesnui ). 

Lamia  (Aopia). 

PU8A.]  — 2.  A 

was  a  favourite 
metrius  Poliorcetes. 

Lamia,  Aellus. 
antiquity,  and  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the 
mythical  hero,  Lam  us.  —  1.  L.t  a  Roman  eqae*, 
supported  Cicero  in  the  suppression  of  the  Cat., 
linarian  conspiracy,  b.c  63,  and  was  accordingly 
banished  by  the  influence  of  the  consuls  Gabtnia* 
and  Piso  in  58.  He  was  subsequently  recalled 
from  exile,  sod  during  the  civil  wars  espoused 
Caesar's  party.  —2.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
the  friend  of  Horace,  was  consul  A.D.  3.  He  wa» 
made  praefectua  urbi  in  32,  but  be  died  in  the 
following  year.  —  8.  L.,  was  married  to  Domitia 
Longina,  the  daughter  of  Corbulo;  but  during  the 
lifetime  of  Vespasian  be  was  deprived  of  her  by 
Domitian,  who  first  lived  with  ber  as  his  mLtre**, 
and  subsequently  married  her.  Lamia  was  pat 
to  death  by  Domitian  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne. 

Lamia  (Aopfa  :  Aa/ufAs,  Aafu4np:  Z*Um<  or 
Zeiltmi),  a  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Theaaaly,  situated 
on  the  small  river  Acbelous,  and  50  stadia  inland 
from  the  Maliac  gulf,  on  which  it  possessed  a 
harbour,  called  Phalara.  It  has  given  its  name 
to  the  war  which  was  carried  on  by  the  confe- 
derate Greeks  against  Antipater  after  tbe  death 
of  Alexander,  B.C.  323.  The  confederates  under 
the  command  of  Leosthenes  tbe  Athenian,  de- 
feated Antipater,  who  took  refuge  in  Lamia,  where 
he  was  besieged  for  some  months.  Leosthenes 
was  killed  during  the  siege  ;  and  the  confederates 
were  obliged  to  raise  it  in  the  following  year  (322  ). 
in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  Leonnatus.  The 
confederates  under  tbe  command  of  Antiphilo*  de- 
feated Leonnatus,  who  was  slain  in  the  action.  Soon 
afterwards  Antipater  was  joined  by  Craterus;  and 
thus  strengthened  be  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  confederates  at  the  battle  of  Cranou,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  Lamian  war. 

Laminium  (Laminitinus),  a  town  of  the  Car- 
petani  in  Hispania  Tarraconends,  95  miles  S.K.  of 
Toletum. 

Lampa  or  Lappa  (Adfim;,  Admr* :  Ao/troTo*. 
Aafiirtvs)y  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Crete,  a  little  inland, 
S.  of  Hydramum,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Aga- 
memnon, but  to  have  been  called  after  Lampus. 

Lampea  (if  Adpircia)  or  Lampeos  Mons,  a 
part  of  the  mountain  ranee  of  Ery  man  thus  on  the 
frontiers  of  Achaia  and  El  is. 

Lampltla  (Aeu*ir«T(»j),  daughter  of  Helios  by 
the  nymph  Neaera.  She  and  her  sitter  Phae- 
ttt9a  tended  the  flocks  of  their  father  in  Sicily. 
In  some  legends  she  appears  as  one  of  the  sisters 
jf  Phaethon. 

Lampon  (Ad/tsw),  an  Athenian,  a  celebrated 
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soothsayer  ami  Interpreter  of  oracles.  In  con- 
junction with  Xenocritua,  he  led  tbe  colony  which 
founded  Thiirii  in  Italy,  B.O.  443. 

Laraponla,  or  -lum  (Aafurwi'cia,  -Avia*),  an 
important  city  of  My»ia,  in  the  interior  of  tbe 
Troad,  near  the  borders  of  Aeolia. 

Lampra,  Lamprae,  or  Lamptrae  (Aopwod, 
\apntpai,  Aoqu»Tpoi :    \an*pfvs :   Lamoriea),  a 
emu*  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  near  the  promon- 
ry  Ahtyp*l*ea.  belonging  to  the  tribe  Errchtheis. 
it  was  divi-ied  into  on  upper  and  a  lower  city. 

LamprTdiua,  Aeliua,  one  of  the  Scriptores  77£i- 
toriae  Avguttae,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Diocletian 
and  Constant  ine,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  the  em- 
perors : — 1.  Com  mod  us  ;  2.  Antoninus  Diadu- 
itienus  ;  3.  Elagabalus,  and  4.  Alexander  Severus. 
It  in  not  improvable  that  Lampridius  is  the  same 
«»  Spartianus,  and  that  the  name  of  the  author  in 
full  was  Aeliu*  Lampridius  Spartianus.  For  the 
edition*  of  Lampridius.  see  CAPrrouNUS. 

Lamp  sac  US  (Aa>^a#cof  :  fia4u^attnv6s  :  Lap- 
taki  l{u.),  an  important  city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Mnmr.  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  ;  possessed  a 
g<»*l  harbour.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine  ; 
an. I  heme  >t  was  one  of  tbe  cities  assigned  by 
Xerxes  to  Themistocles  for  his  maintenance.  It 
was  i  be  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Priapns  ;  and 
the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Charon,  tbe  phi- 
losopher* Adimantus  and  Metrodorus,  and  the 
rhetorician  Auaximenea.  Lampsacus  was  a  colony 
ft  the  Phocaeans  :  the  name  of  the  surrounding 
district,  Berbrycia,  connects  its  old  inhabitant* 
with  the  Thracian  Bebryces. 

Lamas  (Adpos),  son  of  Poseidon,  and  king  of 
the  Luestrygones,  was  said  to  bare  founded  For- 
miae,  in  Italy.  [Formiae.] 

Lamui  (Acbxoj :  Lamas),  a  river  of  Cilicia,  the 
boundary  between  Cilicia  Aspera  and  Cilicia  Cam- 
pestris  ;  with  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Lancia  (Lanciensea).  1.  (SoBanco  or  Sollancia, 
near  Leon),  a  town  of  the  Astures  in  dispania 
Tarraconensis,  9  miles  E.  of  Legio,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans.  —  2.  Surname*]  Oppidana,  a  town 
of  the  Vettones  in  Lositania,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  tbe  river  Monde. 

Langobardi  or  Longobardi, corrupted  into  Lom- 
bards, a  German  tribe  of  tbe  Sueric  race.  They 
dwelt  originally  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  near 
tbe  river  Saale  ;  bat  they  afterwards  crossed  the 
Elbe,  and  dwelt  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  where 
they  were  fur  a  time  subject  to  Marobodnus  in  tbe 
reign  of  Tiberius.  After  this  they  disappear  from 
history  for  4  centuries.  Like  most  of  the  other 
German  tribes,  they  migrated  southwards;  and  in 
the  2nd  half  of  the  5th  century  we  find  them  again 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  Upper  Hungary. 
Here  they  defeated  and  almost  annihilated  the 
Ueruli.  In  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  they 
crossed  the  Danube,  at  the  invitation  of  Justinian, 
and  settled  in  Pauuonia.  Here  they  were  engaged 
fur  30  years  in  u  desperate  conflict  with  tbe  Ge- 
pidae,  which  only  ended  with  tbe  examination  of 
the  latter  people.  In  A.D.  56d,  Alboio,  the  king 
of  the  Lombards,  under  whose  command  they  had 
defeated  the  Gepidae,  led  his  nation  across  the 
Julian  Alps,  and  conquered  tbe  plains  of  N.  Italy, 
which  have  ever  since  received  the  name  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Here  he  founded  the  celebrated  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards,  which  existed  for  upwards  of  2 
centuries,  till  ita  overthrow  by  Charlemagne. — 
Paulus  Diaconus,  who  was  a  Lombard  by  birth 
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derives  their  name  of  Langobardi  from  their  long 
beards  ;  but  modern  critics  reject  this  etymology, 
and  suppose  the  name  to  have  reference  to  their 
dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  inasmuch  as 
Words  signifies  in  low  German  a  fertile  plain  on 
the  bank  of  a  river,  and  there  is  still  a  district  in 
Magdeburg  called  the  longs  Birds.  Paulus  Dia- 
conus also  states  that  the  Lombards  came  original ly 
from  Scandinavia,  where  they  were  called  Vinilu, 
and  that  they  did  not  receive  the  name  of  Lango- 
liardi  or  Long-Beards,  till  they  settled  in  Germany  ; 
but  this  statement  ought  probably  to  be  rejected. 

Lanice  (AoWktj),  nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  sister  of  Clitua 

Lanuvlum  (Lanuvlnns:  Lavigna),  an  ancient 
city  in  Latium,  situated  on  a  bill  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  not  far  from  the  Appia  Via,  and  subse- 
quently a  Roman  mnnicipitun.  It  possessed  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  temple  of  Juno  Sospita. 
Under  the  empire  it  nl>tauted  some  importance  as 
the  birthplace  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Part  of  the 
walls  of  Lanuvmm  and  the  substructions  of  the 
temple  of  Juno  are  still  remaining. 

LaocSon  (AookoW),  a  Trojan,  who  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  post-Homeric  legends, 
was  a  son  of  Antenor  or  Acoe'tes,  and  a  priest 
of  the  Thymbraean  Apollo.  He  tried  to  dissuade 
his  countrymen  from  drawing  into  the  city 
the  wooden  horse,  which  the  Greeks  had  left 
behind  them  when  they  pretended  to  sail  away 
from  Troy  ;  and,  to  show  the  danger  from  the 
horse,  he  hurled  a  spear  into  its  side.  The  Tro- 
jans, however,  would  not  listen  to  his  advice  ;  and 
as  he  was  preparing  to  sacrifice  a  bull  to  Poseidon, 
suddenly  2  fearful  serpents  were  seen  swimming 
towards  the  Trojan  coast  from  Tenedos.  They 
rushed  towards  Laocoon,  who,  while  all  the  people 
took  to  flight,  remained  with  his  2  sons  standing 
by  the  altar  of  the  god.  The  serpents  first  coiled 
around  the  2  boys,  and  then  around  the  father,  and 
thus  all  3  perished.  The  serpents  then  hastened 
to  the  acropolis  of  Troy,  and  disappeared  behind 
the  shield  of  Tritonis.  The  reason  why  Laocoon 
suffered  this  fearful  death  is  differently  stated. 
According  to  some,  it  was  because  he  had  run  bis 
lance  into  the  side  of  the  horse  ;  according  to 
others,  because,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Apollo,  he 
had  married  and  begotten  children  ;  or,  according 
to  others  again,  because  Poseidon,  being  hostile  to 
the  Trojans,  wanted  to  show  to  tbe  Trojans  in  the 
person  of  Laocoon  what  fate  all  of  them  deserved. 
—  The  story  of  Laocoon 's  death  was  a  fine  subject 
for  epic  and  lyric  as  well  as  tragic  poetry,  and  was 
therefore  frequently  related  by  ancient  poets,  such 
as  by  Bacchylides,  Sophocles,  Euphorion,  Virgil, 
and  others.  Ilia  death  also  formed  the  subject  of 
many  ancient  works  of  art ;  and  a  magnificent 
group,  representing  the  father  and  his  2  sons  en- 
twined by  the  2  serpents,  is  still  extant,  and 
preserved  in  the  Vatican.  [Agesander.] 

La5d&mas  (Aao8d>oj).  L  Son  of  Alcinous, 
king  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  Arete.  —  2.  Son  of 
Eteocles,  and  king  of  Thebes,  in  whose  reign  the 
Epigoni  marched  against  Thebes.  In  the  battle 
against  the  Epigoni,  he  slew  their  leader  Aegia- 
leus,  but  was  himself  slain  by  Alcmaeon.  Others 
related,  that  after  the  battle  was  lost,  Laodamas 
fled  to  the  Encheleans  in  Illyricum. 

Laodamia  (Aa»oa^«ia).  L  Daughter  of  A  vas- 
tus, and  wife  of  Protesllaus.  When  her  husband 
was  slain  before  Troy,  she  begged  the  gods  to  be 
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Allowed  to  convene  with  him  for  only  3  hours. 
The  request  was  granted.  Hermes  led  Proteai- 
laus back  to  the  upper  world,  and  when  Proteailaus 
died  a  second  time,  Laodamia  died  with  him.  A 
Inter  tradition  states,  that  after  the  second  death  of 
Proteailaus,  Laodamia  made  an  image  of  her  hus- 
band, to  which  she  payed  dirine  honours  ;  but  as 
her  father  Acaatus  interfered,  and  commanded  her 
to  burn  the  image,  she  herself  leaped  into  the  fire. 
—  2.  Daughter  of  Bellerophontes,  became  by  Zeus 
the  mother  of  Sarpedon,  and  was  killed  by  Artemis 
while  she  was  engaged  in  weaving.  —  8.  Nurse  of 
Orestes,  usually  called  Arsinok. 

Laddlci  (Aoo8«K7j).  L  Daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  wife  of  Helicaon.  Some  relate  that 
she  fell  in  love  with  Acamas,  the  son  of  Theseus, 
when  he  came  with  Diomedes  as  ambassador  to 
Troy,  and  that  she  became  by  Acamas  the  mother 
of  Munitua.  On  the  death  of  thia  ion,  she  leaped 
down  a  precipice,  or  waa  a  wallowed  up  by  the 
earth. —  2.  Daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clvtaem- 
nestra  (Horn.  JL  ix.  146),  called  Electra  by  the 
tragic  poets.  [Elrctra.]  —  3.  Mother  of  Se- 
leucus  Nicator.  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  mo- 
narchy.—4.  Wife  of  Antiochus  II.  Theoa,  king 
of  Syria,  and  mother  of  Selencua  Callinicus.  For 
details,  see  p.  55.  a.  — 5.  Wife  of  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicus, and  mother  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus  and 
Antiochus  the  Great.  — 6.  Wife  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  was  a  daughter  of  Mithridates  IV.  king  of 
Pontua,  and  granddaughter  of  No.  4.-7.  Wife 
of  Achaeus,  the  cousin  and  ad vcrsary  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  was  a  sister  of  No.  6.-8.  Daughter  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  by  his  wife  Laodice  [No.  6]. 
She  was  married  to  her  eldest  brother  Antiochus, 
who  died  in  his  father's  lifetime,  195.— 9.  Daughter 
of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  was  married  to  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia.— 10.  Daughter  of  Antiochus 
IV.  Epiphanes,  was  married  to  the  impostor  Alex- 
ander Balas.— 1L  Wife  and  also  sister  of  Mith- 
ridates Eupator  (commonly  called  the  Great),  king 
of  Pontua.  During  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
and  deceived  by  a  report  of  his  death,  she  gave  free 
scope  to  her  amours  ;  and,  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
quences, on  his  return  attempted  his  life  by  poison. 
Her  designs  were,  however,  betrayed  to  Mithri- 
dates, who  immediately  put  her  to  death.  — 12. 
Another  sister  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  married  to 
Ariarathes  VI.,  king  of  Cappadocia,  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  married  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithvnia, 

Laodlcea  (AaoSlxna :  AeuSuttvsm  Laodicensis, 
Laodicenus),  the  name  of  6  Greek  cities  in  Asia. 
4  of  which  (besides  another  now  unknown)  were 
founded  by  Seleucus  I.  Nicator,  and  named  in 
honour  of  his  mother  Laodice,  the  other  2  by 
Antiochus  II.  and  Antiochus  I.  or  III.  (See  Nos. 
1 .  &  5 ). — L  L.  ad  Lyc  tun  ( A.  *phs  to?  Avkoi, 
Eski-flissar,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  on 
a  ridge  of  hills  near  the  S.  bank  of  the  river 
Lvcus  ( Ckaruk-Su),  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander, 
a  little  to  the  W.  of  Colossae.  and  to  the  S.  of 
Hierapolis,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia,  Curia,  and 
Phrygia,  to  each  of  which  it  is  assigned  by  dif- 
ferent writers  ;  but,  after  the  definitive  division  of 
the  provinces,  it  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Great 
Phrygia,  and  under  the  later  Roman  emperors  it 
was  the  capital  of  Phrysia  Pacatiana.  It  waa 
founded  by  Antiochus  II.  Theos,  on  the  site 
of  a  previously  existing  town,  and  named  in 
honour  of  hi*  wile  Ijaodice.    It  passed  from  the 


kings  of  Syria  to  those  of  Pergaraus,  and  from 
them  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  Attn) us  IK. 
bequeathed  his  kingdom.  Under  the  Romans  it 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Asia.  At  first  it  waa 
comparatively  an  insignificant  place,  and  it  suffered 
much  from  the  frequent  earthquakes  to  which  its 
site  seems  to  be  more  exposed  than  that  of  any 
other  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  also  from  the  Mith- 
ridatic  War.  Under  the  later  Roman  republic 
and  the  airly  emperors,  it  rose  to  importance  ; 
and,  though  more  than  once  almost  destroyed  by 
earthquakes,  it  was  restored  by  the  aid  of  the 
emperors  and  the  munificence  of  its  own  citiaeaa, 
and  became,  next  to  Apnmea,  the  greatest  city  in 
Phrygia,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  an  inscription  it  is  called  u  the  most 
splendid  city  of  Asia,"  a  statement  confirmed  by 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  city,  which  eoropnw 
an  aqueduct,  a  gymnasium,  several  theatres,  a 
stadium  almost  perfect,  besides  remains  of  roads 
porticoes,  pillars,  gates,  foundations  of  houses,  and 
sarcophagi.  This  great  prosperity  was  owing 
partly  to  its  situation,  on  the  high  road  for  the 
traffic  between  the  E.  and  W.  of  Asia,  and  partly 
to  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  country  round  it. 
Already  in  the  apostolic  age  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  Christian  Church,  which,  however,  be- 
came very  soon  infected  with  the  pride  and  luxury 
produced  by  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  as  we  learn 
from  St.  John's  severe  Epistle  to  it.  (BeveL  iii. 
14 — 22).  St  Paul  also  addresses  it  in  rotnmon 
with  the  nighbouring  church  of  Colossae  ( Colon,  i'u 
1 ;  iv.  13. 16).— 2.  L.Combusta  (A.  4 
fittni  or  K«Kavfi4vrj%  L  e.  the  burnt ;  the  reason  of 
the  epithet  is  doubtful :  Ladik,  Ru.),  a  city  of 
Lycaonia,  N.  of  Iconium,  on  the  high  road  from 
the  W.  coast  of  Aaia  Minor  to  the  Euphrates.— 
3.  L.  ad  Mare  (A.  M  rjj  OaAdV-rp  ;  LadUtiyeky, 
a  city  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  about  50  miles  S.  of 
Antioch,  was  built  by  Seleucus  I.  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  city,  called  Ramitba  or  Atiwrh  'Axrh. 
It  had  the  best  harbour  in  Syria,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  celebrated  for  its  wine  and 
fruit*,  which  formed  a  large  part  of  the  traffic  of 
the  city.  In  the  civil  contests  during  the  later 
period  of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  Laodicca  obtained 
virtual  independence,  in  which  it  was  confirmed 
probably  by  Pornpey,  and  certainly  by  Julius 
Caesar,  who  greatly  favoured  the  city.  In  the 
civil  wars,  after  Caesar's  death,  the  Laodicean* 
were  severely  punished  bv  Cassius  for  their  adher- 
ence to  Dolabclla,  and  the  city  again  suffered  in 
the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria,  but  waa  recotn- 
penaed  by  Antony  with  exemption  from  taxation. 
Herod  the  Great  built  the  Laodiceans  an  aqueduct, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  It  is  mentioned 
occasionally  as  an  important  city  under  the  later 
Roman  empire  ;  and,  after  the  conquest  of  Syria 
by  the  Arabs,  it  was  one  of  those  places  on  the 
coast  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  with  a  Christian  population. 
It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  1188. 
It  is  now  a  poor  Turkish  village,  with  very  con- 
siderable ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  chief  of 
which  are  a  triumphal  arch,  the  remains  of  the 
mole  of  the  harbour,  of  a  portico  near  it,  of  rnta- 
combs  on  the  sea-coast,  of  the  aqueducts  and  cis- 
terns, and  of  pillars  where  the  Necropolis  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood.  —  4.  L.  ad  Libinum  (A.  A»- 
Savou,  wpbt  Aiffara? ),  a  city  of  Coele-Syria,  at  the 
N.  entrance  to  the  narrow  valley  (ofowr),  between 
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I.fbanua  and  Antilibamis,  appears  to  hare  been, 
through  its  favourable  situation,  a  place  of  com- 
mercial importance.  During  the  possession  of 
Coele  Syria  by  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  it  was 
the  S.  W.  border  fortress  of  Syria.  It  was  the 
chief  city  of  a  district  called  Laodicene.  —5.  A 
rity  in  the  S.  E.  of  Media,  near  the  boundary  of 
Penis,  founded  either  by  Antiochus  L,  Soter,  or 
Antiochus  II.  the  Great:  site  unknown.  — 6.  In 
Mesopotamia :  site  unknown. 

Laodocus  (AooSokos).  1.  Son  of  Bias  and  Pero 
and  brother  of  Talaus,  took  part  in  the  expedi 
tions  of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.— 2.  Son  of  Antenor. 

Laomedon  (AaoptfoW).  1.  King  of  Troy,  son  of 
Ilus  and  Eurydice,  and  father  of  Priam,  Hesione, 
and  other  children.  His  wife  is  called  Strymo, 
Rhoco,  Placia,  Thoosa,  Zeuxippe,  or  Leucippe. 
Poseidon  and  Apollo,  who  had  displeased  Zeus, 
were  doomed  to  serve  Laomedon  for  wages.  Ac- 
cordingly, Poseidon  built  the  walls  of  Troy,  while 
Apollo  tended  the  king's  flocks  on  Mount  Ida. 
When  the  two  gods  had  done  their  work,  Laome- 
don refused  them  the  reward  he  had  promised  them, 
and  expelled  them  from  his  dominions.  Thereupon 
Poseidon  in  wrath  let  loose  the  sea  over  the  lands, 
and  also  sent  a  marine  monster  to  ravage  the  country. 
By  the  command  of  an  oracle,  the  Trojans  were 
obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  sacrifice  a  maiden 
to  the  monster  ;  and  on  one  occasion  it  was  decided 
by  lot  that  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon 
himself,  should  be  the  victim.  But  it  happened 
that  Hercules  was  just  returning  from  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Amazons,  and  he  promised  to  save 
the  maiden,  if  Laomedon  would  give  him  the  horses 
which  Tros  had  once  received  from  Zeus  as  a  com- 
pensation for  Ganymede*.  Laomedon  promised 
them  to  Hercules,  but  again  broke  his  word,  when 
II  ercules  had  killed  the  monster  and  saved  Hesione. 
Hereupon  Hercules  sailed  with  a  squadron  of  6 
frhips  ngainxt  Troy,  killed  Laomedon,  with  all  his 
tons,  except  Podarces  (Priam),  and  gave  Hesione 
%>  Telamon.  Hesione  ransomed  her  brother  Priam 
with  her  veil.  —  Priam,  as  the  son  of  Laomedon,  is 
called  Laomedontiades ;  and  the  Trojans,  as  the 
•objects  of  Laomedon,  are  called  Laomedontii- 
dae  —  2.  Of  Mytilene,  was  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  and  after  the  king's  death  (b.&  323), 
obtained  the  government  of  Syria.  He  was  after- 
wards defeated  by  Nicanor,  th*  general  of  Ptolemy, 
and  deprived  of  Syria. 

Lapethus  or  La  pathos  (AoVntos,  AinBost 
AairiiQios,  Aavi\Ms :  Lapitho  or  Lapta),  an  im- 
portant town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  E.  of  the  prom.  Crommyon. 

Laphrla  (Aa^pta),  a  surname  of  Artemis  among 
the  Calydonians,  from  whom  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  was  introduced  into  Naupactus  and  Patrae, 
in  Achaia.  The  name  was  traced  back  to  a  hero, 
Lnphrius,  son  of  Cat  tali  us.  who  was  said  to  have 
instituted  her  worship  at  Calydon. 

Laphystiui  (Aa4pi*moj),  a  mountain  in  Boeotia, 
between  Coronea,  Lebndea,  and  Orchomenus,  on 
which  was  a  temple  of  Zeus,  who  hence  bore  the 
surname  Laphystius. 

Lapidii  Campt    [Cam  pi  Land  el] 

Laplthes  (Ao»«0ijj),  son  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe, 
brother  of  Centaurus,  and  husband  of  Orsinome, 
the  daughter  of  Eurynomus,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Phorbas,  Triopaa,  and  Periphas.  He 
was  regarded  aj  the  ancestor  of  the  Lapithae  in 
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the  mountains  of  Thessaly.  The  Lapithae  were 
governed  by  Pirithous,  who  being  a  son  of  Ixicu, 
was  a  half-brother  of  the  Centaurs.  The  latter, 
therefore,  demanded  their  share  in  their  father's 
kingdom,  and,  an  their  claims  were  not  satisfied,  a 
war  arose  between  the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs, 
which,  however,  was  terminated  by  a  peace.  But 
when  Pirithous  married  Hippodamia,  and  invited 
the  Centaurs  to  the  marriage  feast,  the  latter,  fired 
by  wine,  and  urged  on  by  Area,  attempted  to  carry 
off  the  bride  and  the  other  women.  Thereupon  a 
bloody  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Centaurs  were 
defeated  by  the  Lapithae. — The  Lapithae  are  said 
to  have  been  the  inventors  of  bits  and  bridles  for 
Dorses.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  a  Pelasgiaa 
people,  who  defeated  the  less  civilised  Centaurs, 
and  compelled  them  to  abandon  Mt.  Pelion. 

Lar  or  Lars,  was  an  Etruscan  praenomcn,  bom* 
for  instance  by  Porsena  and  Tolumnius.  From  the 
Etruscans  it  jtaased  over  to  the  Romans,  whence 
we  read  of  Lar  Herminius,  who  was  consul  b.  c. 
448.  This  word  signified  lord,  king,  or  hero  im 
the  Etruscan. 

Lara.  [Larunda.] 

Laranda  (to  Adparta:  Larenda  or  Caramon), 
1  a  considerable  town  in  the  S.  of  Lycaonia,  at  the 
N.  foot  of  M.  Taurus,  in  a  fertile  district :  taken 
by  storm  by  Perdiccas,  but  afterwards  restored. 
It  was  used  by  the  Isaurian  robbers  as  one  of  their 
strongholds. 
Larentla.  [Acca  Larsntia.] 
Lares,  inferior  gods  at  Rome.  Theii  worship 
was  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Manes,  and 
was  analogous  to  the  hero  worship  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Lares  may  be  divided  into  2  classes,  the  Lores 
domestic*  and  Lares  public*.  The  fr  mer  were  the 
Manes  of  a  house  raised  to  the  dignity  of  heroes. 
The  Manes  were  more  closely  connected  with  the 
place  of  burial,  while  the  Lares  were  more  particu- 
larly the  divinities  presiding  over  the  hearth  and 
the  whole  bouse.  It  was  only  the  spirits  of  good 
men  that  were  honoured  as  Lares.  All  the  domestic 
Lares  were  headed  by  the  Lar  familiaria,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  family.  He  was 
inseparable  from  the  family  ;  and  when  the  latter 
changed  their  abode,  he  went  with  them.  Among 
the  Laret  pubiici  we  have  mention  made  of  Lares 
praestiiet  and  Lares  cvmpitales,  who  are  in  reality 
the  same,  and  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  place  or 
occasion  of  their  worship.  Servius  Tullius  is  said 
to  have  instituted  their  worship ;  and  when  Augustus 
improved  the  regulations  of  the  city,  he  also  re- 
newed the  worship  of  the  public  Lares.  Their 
name,  Lares  praestit**\  characterises  them  as  the 
protecting  spirits  of  the  city,  in  which  they  had  a 
temple  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Via  Sacra,  that 
is,  near  a  com  pi  turn,  whence  they  might  be  called 
Compitales.  This  temple  (Sacellum  Latum  or  aedes 
Larum)  contained  2  images,  which  were  probably 
those  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  Now,  while  these 
Lares  were  the  general  protectors  of  the  whole  city, 
the  Lores  compitales  must  be  regarded  as  those 
who  presided  over  the  several  divisions  of  the  city, 
wh  ich  were  marked  by  the  com  pita  or  the  points 
where  two  or  more  streets  crossed  each  other,  and 
where  small  chapels  (acdiculae.)  were  erected  to 
them.  In  addition  to  the  Lares  praestites  and 
compitales,  there  are  other  Lares  which  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  public  ones,  vix^  the  Lares 
rurales,  who  were  worshipped  in  the  country  ;  the 
Lares  viales,  who  were  worshipped  on  the  high- 
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road*  by  travellers  ;  and  the  Lares  marini  or  per- 
marmi,  to  whom  P.  A e mil i us  dedicated  a  sanctuary 
in  remembrance  of  his  naval  victory  over  Antiochua. 
—  The  worship  of  the  domestic  Lares,  together 
with  that  of  the  Penates  and  Manes,  constituted 
what  arc  called  the  sacra  privata.  The  images  of 
the  Lares,  in  great  houses,  were  usually  in  a  sepa- 
rate compartment,  called  aediculae  or  larvia.  They 
were  generally  represented  in  the  cinctus  Gabinus. 
Their  worship  was  very  simple,  especially  in  early 
times  and  in  the  country.  The  offerings  were  set 
before  them  in  patellae,  whence  they  themselves 
are  called  patellurii.  Pious  people  made  offerings  to 
them  every  day ;  but  they  were  more  especially 
w-omhipped  on  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides  of  every 
month.    When  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  took 


(heir  meals,  some  portion  was 


to  tl 


Lares, 


and  on  joyful  family  occasions  they  were  adorned 
with  wreaths,  and  the  lararia  were  thrown  open. 
When  the  young  bride  entered  the  house  of  her 
liusband,  her  first  duty  was  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
the  Lares.  Respecting  the  public  worship  of  the 
Lares,  and  the  festival  of  the  Larentalia,  sec  Did. 
of  Aid.  art  Larentalia,  Compilalia. 

Lares  (Adpns :  Alarbout),  a  city  of  N.  Africa, 
in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (Byzacena),  S.  W.  of 
Zama  ;  a  place  of  some  importance  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Jugiirtha. 

Largus,  Scribonlua.  [Scribonius.] 
Larinum  (Larinas,  fitis :  /xinno),  a  town  of 
the  Frentani  (whence  the  inhabitants  arc  some- 
times called  Frentani  Lariuates),  on  the  river  Ti- 
fernus,  and  near  the  borders  of  Apulia,  subsequently 
a  Roman  municipium.  possessed  a  considerable  ter- 
ritory extending  down  to  the  Adriatic  sea.  The 
town  of  Clitoria  on  the  coast  was  subject  to  La- 
rinum. 

Larissa  (.\dpi<raa\  the  name  of  several  Pelas- 
gian  places,  whence  Larissa  is  allied  in  mythology 
the  daughter  of  Pelasgus.  I  In  Europe.  1.  ( La- 
rissa or  Larza),  an  important  town  of  Thessaly,  in 
Pelasgiotis,  Bitoated  on  the  Peueus,  in  an  extensive 
plain.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Pelasgi,  and 
had  a  democratical  constitution,  but  subsequently 
became  subject  to  the  Macedonians.  1 1  retained  its 
importance  under  the  Romans,  and  after  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Thessaly.  —  8.  Surnamed  Cremaste 
(»f  Kpf(iaoT4)\  another  important  town  of  Thessaly, 
in  Phthiotis,  situated  on  a  height,  whence  probably 
its  name,  and  distant  20  stadia  from  the  Maliac 
gulf.  IL  In  Asia.  1.  An  ancient  city  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad,  near  Hiuuaxitus ;  ruined  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war.— 2.  L.  Phriconia 
(A.  r\  4>piKwvlt,  also  ai  \i)puraai)%  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Mysia,  near  Cyme  (hence  called  tJ  wtpl 
tV  Ki'u*?*),  of  Pelasgian  origin,  but  colonised  by 
the  Aeolians,  and  made  a  member  of  the  Aeolic 
confederacy.  It  was  also  called  the  Egyptian 
Larissa  (t>  AeywTia),  because  Cyrus  the  Great 
settlrd  in  it  a  body  of  his  Egyptian  mercenary 
soldiers.—  3.  L.  Ephesia  (A.  ij  E<p«rt'a),  a  city 
of  Lydia,  in  the  plain  of  the  Cayster,  on  the  N. 
ride  of  M.  Mesaogis.  N.E.  of  Ephesus ;  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  Larissaeus.  —  4.  In  Assyria,  an 
ancient  city  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  some 
distance  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zabatas  or 
Lycus,  described  by  Xenophon  {A nab.  iii.  4).  It 
whs  de  serted  when  Xenophon  saw  it  ;  but  its 
brick  walls  still  stood,  *25  feet  thick.  100  feet  high, 
and  2  paraaangs  (=0"0  stadia  *sc6  geog.  miles),  in 
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circuit,  and  there  was  a  stone  pyramid  near  it. 
Xenophon  relates  the  tradition  that,  when  the 
empire  passed  from  the  Medea  to  the  Persians,  the 
city  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  king 
(i.  e.  Cyrus)  to  take  it,  until  the  inhabitants,  ter- 
rified at  an  obscuration  of  the  ion,  deserted  the 
city.  Mr.  Layard  identifies  the  site  of  Larissa 
with  that  of  the  ruins  near  A'*mr©«</,  the  very 
same  site  as  that  of  Nineveh.  The  name 
is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of  some  Assyrian 
(perhaps  Al-Assur),  which  Xenophon  natural  I  r 
fell  into  through  his  familiarity  with  the  word  aa 
the  name  of  cities  in  Greece.— 6.  In  Syria,  called 
by  the  Syrians  Sizara  (llfapa :  Km/at  Seijar),  a 
city  in  the  district  of  Apameae,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Orontea,  about  half-way  between  Apamws 
and  Kpiphania. 

Larissua  or  Larisus  (Aapurtros,  Aapiaoj :  /Vt»- 
«o),  a  small  river  forming  the  boundary  between 
Achaia  and  El  is,  rises  in  ML  ScoUia,  and  flows 
into  the  Ionian  sea. 

Lariua  Laottl  (Lake  ofO»mo\  a  beautiful  lake 
in  Gallia  Transpadana,  running  from  N.  to  S-, 
through  which  the  river  Adda  flows.  After 
extending  about  15  miles,  it  is  divided  into  2 
branches,  of  which  the  one  to  the  S.W.  is  about 
18  miles  in  length,  and  the  one  to  the  S.E.  about 
12  miles.  At  the  extremity  of  the  S.W.  branch 
is  the  town  of  Comum  ;  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  S.E.  branch  the  river  Adda  issues  out  of  the 
lake.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  this  lake  i» 
praised  by  Pliny.  He  had  several  villas  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  of  which  he  mentions  2  parti- 
cularly ;  one  called  Comoedia,  and  the  other  7Vu- 
poedia.  (Plin.  Ep.  ix.  7.)  Some  believe  Comoediat 
to  have  been  situated  at  the  modern  Ihilapa,  on 
the  promontory  which  divides  the  2  branches  of 
the  lake  ;  and  Tragoedia  at  Lennoy  on  the  W.  bank, 
where  the  scenery  is  more  wild.  The  intermitting' 
fountain,  of  which  Pliny  gives  an  account  in  another 
letter  {Ep.  iv.  30),  is  still  called  I'lmiama. 
Lara  Tolumniui.  [Tolumnii/s.] 
Lartla  Gens,  patrician,  distinguished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  republic  through  2  of  its  members, 
T.  Lartius,  the  first  dictator,  and  Sp.  Lartioa,  the 
companion  of  Horatius  on  the  wooden  bridge.  The 
name  soon  after  disappears  entirely  from  the  annals. 
The  Lartii  were  of  Etruscan  origin,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  their  name,  which  cornea 
Etruscan  word  Lar  or  Lars.  [Lar.] 

Laranda,  or  Lira,  daughter  of  Almon, 
nymph  who  informed  Juno  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween Jupiter  and  Jutunia  ;  hence  her  name  i» 
connected  with  AoAsiv.  Jupiter  deprived  her  of 
her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  conduct  her 
into  the  lower  world.  On  the  way  thither,  Mercury 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  afterwards  gave  birth 
to  2  Lares. 
Larvae.  [Lbmurks.] 

Larymna  (AcW^a),  the  name  of  2  towns  on 
the  river  Cephissus.  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia  and 
Locris,  and  distinguished  aa  Upper  and  Lower 
I>arymna.  The  latter  waa  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
river  and  the  former  a  little  way  inland. 

Las  (Aoj:  Ep.  Adai :  I'assava),  an  ancient  town 
of  Laconia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Laconiao  gulf,  10 
stadia  from  the  sea,  and  S.  of  Gytheum.  It  ia 
said  to  have  been  once  destroyed  by  tht  Dioscuri, 
who  hence  received  the  surname  of  Lapenae,  or 
the  Destroyers  of  Las.  In  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
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Laaaea  (Act/rain),  a  town  in  the  E.  of  Crete, 
sot  far  from  the  Prom.  Samonium,  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostle*  (xxvii.  8). 

Laslon  (AaaUtr:  Aaeria>»ios :  Lola),  a  fortified 
town  in  Elia,  on  the  frontier*  of  Arcadia,  and  not 
fiur  from  the  confluence  of  the  Erymanthu*  and  the 
Alpheu*.  The  possession  of  this  town  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  dispute  between  the  Eleans  and 
Arcadians. 

Laatbines  ( Aao-0  <njt)  L  An  Olynthian,  who, 
together  with  Euthycrates,  betrayed  his  country  to 
Philip  of  Macedon,  by  whom  he  had  been  bribed, 
b.  c  347.  —  2.  A  Cretan,  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  his  countrymen  in  their  war  with  the 
Kormins.  He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Metellua,  67. 

La 8 us  (AaVot),  one  of  the  principal  Greek  lyric 
poets,  waa  a  native  of  Hermione,  in  Argolia.  He 
u  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  school 
nf  dithynunbic  poetry, and  as  the  teacher  of  Pindar. 
He  was  eotemporary  with  Simonides,  like  whom 
be  lived  at  Athena,  under  the  patronage  of  Hip- 
parchus.  It  would  appear  that  Lasus  introduced 
a  greater  freedom,  both  of  rhythm  and  of  music, 
into  the  dithynunbic  Ode  ;  that  he  gave  it  a  more 
artificial  and  more  mimetic  character ;  and  that  the 
subject*  of  his  poetry  embraced  a  far  wider  range 
than  had  been  customary. 

Latent  Stagnum  (Etanp  de  Mapuelone  et  de 
Perol$\  a  lake  in  the  territory  of  Nemausus  in 
Gallia  NarbonensU,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
canal.  On  this  lake  was  r  fortress  of  the  same 
name.    (Chateau  de  la  Latte.) 

Laterensis,  Juventlus,  was  one  of  the  accusers 
•f  Planciue,  whom  Cicero  defended,  B.  C  54. 
[Pi.  A  NCI  US.]  He  was  praetor  in  51.  He  served 
as  a  legate  in  the  army  of  M.  Lepidua,  and  when 
the  soldier*  of  Lepidua  passed  over  to  Antony, 
Laterensis  put  an  end  to  bis  life. 

Lathon,  Lethon,  Lethe*,  LSthaenj  (Ad8»y 
Doric,  A^flesr,  Aitfaios),  a  river  of  Cyrenaica  in 
N.  Africa,  falling  into  a  Lacus  Hesperidum,  near 
the  city  of  Heaperis  or  Bert-nice,  in  the  region 
which  the  early  Greek  navigators  identified  with 
the  garden*  of  the  Hesperide*. 

Latlali*  or  Lati&ris,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  as 
the  protecting  divinity  of  Latium.  The  Latin  town* 
and  Rome  celebrated  to  him  every  year  the  feriae 
Latinae,  on  the  Alban  mount,  which  were  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  Roman  consuls.    [  Latinos.] 

Latinos.  L  King  of  Latium,  son  of  Faunas  and 
the  nymph  Maries,  brother  of  Laviniua,  husband  of 
A  mata.  and  father  of  Lavinia,  whom  he  gave  in  mar- 
riage to  Aeneas.  [Lavinia.]  This  i*  the  common 
tradition ;  but  according  to  Heaiod  he  was  a  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  and  brother  of  Agnus,  king  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  ;  according  to  Hyginu*  he  was  a 
son  of  Telemachus  and  Circe;  while  others  describe 
him  as  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  an  Hyperborean 
woman,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Faonus, 
or  as  a  son  of  Hercules  by  a  daughter  of  Faunas. 
According  to  one  account  I^atinus  after  his  death 
became  Jupiter  Latiaria,  just  as  Romulus  became 
Quinnu*.  —  2,  A  celebrated  player  in  the  forces 
called  mimes  (Did.  of  Ant.  a.  v.)  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  with  whom  he  wa»  a  great  favourite, 
and  whom  he  served  as  a  delator.  He  frequently 
acted  as  mimus  with  Thyme  le  as  mi  ma. 

L&tfam  (i{  Aarlrti),  s  country  in  Italy,  inha- 
bited by  the  TA^ini  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
uncertain.    Mo&t  of  the  ancients  dented  it  from  a 


king  Latinus,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
eotemporary  of  Aeneas  [Latinos]  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  people  waa 
transferred  to  this  fictitious  king.  Other  ancient 
critics  connected  the  name  with  the  verb  latere, 
either  because  Saturn  had  been  hidden  in  the 
country,  or  because  Italy  t*  hidden  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines  !  But  neither  of  these 
explanation*  deserves  a  serious  refutation.  A 
modern  writer  derives  Latium  from  late*  (like  Cbas- 
panta  from  campus),  and  supposes  it  to  mean  th» 
"  flat  land  ;  *  but  the  quantity  of  the  d  in  latut  is 
opposed  to  this  etymology.  —  The  boundaries  of 
Latium  varied  at  different  periods.  1.  In  the 
most  ancient  time*  it  reached  only  from  the  river 
Tiber  on  the  to  the  river  N amicus  and  the 
town  of  Ardea  on  the  S-,  and  from  the  *ea  coast  on 
the  W.  to  the  Alban  Mt  «m  the  E.  2.  The  terri- 
tory of  Latium  was  subsequently  extended  S.wards ; 
and  long  before  the  conquest  of  the  Latin*  by  the 
Romans,  it  stretched  from  the  Tiber  on  the  N.,  to 
the  Prom.  Circeium  and  Anxur  or  Tarracina  on  the 
8.  Even  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  in  B.  c  509,  we  find  Antium, 
Circeii,  and  Tarracina,  mentioned  as  belonging  to 
Latium.  The  name  of  Latium  antiquum  or  ears* 
was  subsequently  given  to  the  country  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  Prom,  Circeium.  3.  The  Roman* 
still  further  extended  the  territories  of  Latium,  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Hernici,  Aequi,  Yolsci,  and 
Aurunci,  as  far  as  the  Liris  on  the  S.,  and  even 
beyond  this  river  to  the  town  Sinueasa  and  to  Mt 
Massicu*.  Thia  new  accession  of  territory  was 
called  Latium  novum  or  adjectum,  —  Latium,  there- 
fore, in  it*  widest  signification  was  bounded  by 
Etruria  on  the  N.,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  Tiber  ;  by  Campania  on  the  $.,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  Liri*  ;  by  the  Tyrrhene  sea 
on  the  W. ;  and  by  the  Sabine  and  Samnite  tribe* 
on  the  E.  The  greater  part  of  this  country  is  an 
extensive  plain  of  volcanic  origin,  out  of  which  riae 
an  isolated  range  of  mountain*  known  by  the  name 
of  Mons  Albanus,  of  which  the  Algidu*  and  the 
Tusculan  hills  are  branches.  Part  of  this  plain, 
on  the  coast  between  Antium  and  Tarracina, 
which  was  at  one  time  well  cultivated,  became  a 
marsh  in  consequence  of  the  river*  Nymphaeus, 
Ufens,  and  Amaaenu*  finding  no  outlet  for  their 
waters  [Pomptinak  Paludbs]  ;  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country  was  celebrated  for  its  fer- 
tility in  antiquity.  —  The  Latini  were  some  of 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  and  are  frequently 
called  Aborigine*.  At  a  period  long  anterior  to 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  these  Pelasgian*  or  Ab- 
origines descended  into  the  narrow  plain  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Numicua,  expelled  or  subdued 
the  Siculi,  the  original  inhabitant*  of  that  district, 
and  there  became  known  under  the  name  of  La- 
tini. These  ancient  Latins,  who  were  called  Prim* 
Latini,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  later  Latins, 
the  subjects  of  Rome,  formed  a  league  or  confede** 
tion,  consisting  of  30  states.  The  town  of  Alba 
Longa  subsequently  became  the  head  of  the  league. 
This  town,  which  founded  several  colonies,  and 
among  others  Rome,  boasted  of  a  Trojan  origin  ; 
but  the  whole  story  of  a  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy 
is  probably  an  invention  of  later  times.  Although 
Rome  was  a  colony  from  Alba,  she  became  power- 
ful enough  in  the  reign  of  her  8rd  king,  Tullus 
Hostilius,  to  take  Alba  and  raze  it  to  the  ground. 
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In  litis  war  A.ba  seems  to  have  received  no  assist-  J  Latmlcui  Sutna  (6  Aarftutbi  *dXa*of\  a  golf 
ance  from  the  other  Latin  town*.  Ancua  Marcius  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Ana  Minor,  into  which 
and  Tarquinius  Prisctm  carried  on  war  successfully ,  the  river  Marauder  fell,  named  from  M.  " 


with  several  other  Latin  towns.  Under  Servius 
Tullius  Rome  was  admitted  into  the  Latin  League ; 
and  hit  successor  Tarquinius  Soperbos  compelled 
the  other  Latin  towns  to  acknowledge  Rome  as  the 
head  of  the  league,  and  to  become  dependent  upon 
the  latter  city.  But  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  the  Latins  asserted  their  independence,  ami 
commenced  a  struggle  with  Rome,  which,  though 
frequently  suspended  and  apparently  terminated 
by  treaties,  was  as  often  renewed,  and  was  not 
brought  to  a  final  close  till  a.  c  340,  when  the 
Latins  were  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  the  battle 
of  Mt.  Vesuvius.  The  Latin  league  was  now  dis- 
solved, and  the  Latins  became  the  subjects  of 
Rome.  —  The  following  were  the  most  important 
institutions  of  the  Latins  during  the  time  of  their 
independence :  —  The  towns  of  Latium  were  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  but  formed  a  league  for 
purposes  of  mutual  protection.  This  league  con- 
sisted, as  we  have  already  seen,  of  30  cities,  a 
number  which  could  not  be  exceeded.  Each  state 
sent  deputies  to  the  meetings  of  the  league,  which 
were  held  in  a  sacred  grove  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
ML,  by  the  fountain  of  Ferentina.  On  the  top  of 
the  mountain  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,and 
a  festival  was  celebrated  there  in  honour  of  this 


which  overhangs  it.  Its  width  from  Miletus, 
which  stood  on  its  S.  side,  to  Pyrrha,  was  about 
30  stadia.  Through  the  changes  effected  on  this 
coast  by  the  Maeander,  the  gulf  is  now  an  inland 
lake,  called  Akeee-Cka*  or  Ufa-Bam. 

Lfttmna  (Mrpo, :  Monte  di  Palatia\  a  moun- 
tain in  Caria,  extending  in  a  S.  E.  direction  from 
it*  commencement  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Maeander, 
N.  E.  of  Miletus  and  the  Sinus  Latmtcus.  It  won 
the  mythological  scene  of  the  story  of  Luna  and 
Endymion,  who  is  hence  called  by  the  Raman 
poets  "Latmius  heroo"  and  - Latmius  venator : * 
he  had  a  temple  on  the  mountain,  and  a  cavern  in 
its  side  was  shown  as  his  grave. 

Latobrigi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Bdgica,  who  are 
mentioned,  along  with  the  Tulingi  and  Rauraci, 
as  neighbours  of  the  Helvetil     They  probably 
dwelt  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland. 
Latona.  [Lkto.] 

Latopoli*  (AotowoAii :  Etmek,  Rn.),  a  city  of 
Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  be- 
tween Thebes  and  Apollonopolis  ;  the  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  Nile-fish  called  latus,  which 
the  symbol  of  the  goddess  Neith,  whom  th 
identified  with  Athena. 

Latovlci,  a  people  in  the  S.W.  of  Pannonia  on 


god  from  the  earliest  times.  This  festival,  which  I  the  river  Savus,  in  the  modern  Illyria  and  Croatia, 
was  called  the  Feriae  Latino*,  is  erroneously  said  I    Latro,  K.  Porclua,  a  celebrated  Roman  rhcto- 


to  have  been  instituted  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  rician  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  a  Spaniard  by 
in  commemoration  of  the  alliance  between  the  birth,  and  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  the  elder 
Romans  and  Latins.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Seneca,  by  whom  he  is  frequently  mentioned.  H  is 
festival  was  raised  into  one  of  much  greater  im-  school  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  at  Rome, 
portance  when  Rome  became  the  head  of  the  and  he  numbered  among  his  pupils  the  poet  Ovid, 
league  ;  for  it  was  now  a  festival  common  both  to 
Rome  and  Latium, and  served  to  unite  the  2  nations 

by  a  religious  bond.    Having  thus  become  a  Ro-  I  Sal  Inst  against  Cicero,  and  of  Cicero  against  Sail 
man  as  well  as  a  Latin  festival,  it  continued  to  be  1    Laureacum  or  Lauriicum  (Lort*  near  Bme\ 
celebrated  by  the  Romans  after  the  dissolution  of  U  strongly  fortified  town  on  the  Danube  in  Non- 


He  died  a.  C.  4.  Many  modern  writers  suppose 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Declamations  of 


the  Latin  league.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Feriae.) 
The  chief  magistrate  in  each  Latin  town  appears  to 
have  borne  the  title  of  dictator.  He  was  elected 
annually,  but  might  be  re-elected  at  the  close  of 
his  year  of  office.  Even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  we 
find  dictators  in  the  Latin  towns,  as  for  instance  in 
Lanuvinm.  (Cic.  pro  MiL  10.)  In  every  Latin 
town  there  was  also  a  senate  and  a  popular  assem- 
bly, but  the  exact  nature  of  their  powers  is  un- 
known. —  The  old  Latin  towns  were  built  for  the 
most  part  on  isolated  hills,  the  sides  of  which  were 
made  by  art  very  steep  and  almost  inaccessible. 
They  were  surrounded  bv  walls  built  of  great  po- 
lygonal stones,  the  remains  of  which  still  excite 
our  astonishment —  On  the  conquest  of  the  Latins 
in  340,  several  of  the  Latin  towns,  such  as  Lanu- 
vinm, Aricia,  Nomentum,  Pedum,  and  Tusculum, 
received  the  Roman  franchise.  All  the  other  towns 
became  Roman  Socii,  and  are  mentioned  in  history 
under  the  general  name  of  Nome*  Lutinum  or  La- 
timi.  The  Romans,  however,  granted  to  them 
from  time  to  time  certain  rights  and  privileges, 
which  the  other  Socii  did  not  enjoy  ;  and  in  par- 
ticular they  founded  many  colonies,  consisting  of 
Latins,  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  These  Latin  co- 
lonies formed  a  part  of  the  Nomen  Lutinum^  although 
they  were  not  situated  in  Latium.  Thus  the  La- 
tini  came  eventually  to  hold  a  certain  sthtus  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  Roman  citiaens  and  pere- 
grini.    ( For  details  see  Diet,  of  Ami.  arc  Latim.) 


cum  Ripense,  the  head  quarters  of  tbe  2nd  legion, 
and  the  station  of  a  Roman  fleet 
Laurentla,  Acca.  [Aoca  LavABtma.] 
Lauren tlus  Lydna.  [Lyduk.] 
Laurentum  (  Laurens,  -ntis:  Caxde  of  Copo- 
ootta,  not  Patemo\  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  Latium,  was  situated  on  a  height  between  Ostia 
and  Ardea,not  far  from  the  sea,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  grove  of  laurels,  from  which  the  place  was 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  According  to 
Virgil,  it  was  the  residence  of  king  Latin  us  and 
the  capital  of  Latium  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man kings,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Rome  and  Carthage  in  B.  c.  509. 
The  younger  Pliny  and  the  emperor  Com  mod  us  had 
villas  at  Laurentum,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  healthy  place,  notwithstanding  the  marshes  in 
the  neighbourhood.  These  marshes  supplied  the 
tables  of  the  Romans  with  excellent  boars. —  In 
the  time  of  tbe  Antontnes  Laurentum  was  united 
with  Laviniuro,  from  which  it  was  only  6  miles 
distant,  so  that  the  2  formed  only  one  town,  which 
was  called  Laurolavinium,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  named  Laurentes  Lavinates. 

Lauretanus  Port  us,  a  harbour  of  Etruria,  as 
the  rand  from  Populonis  to  Cosa. 
Lauriicum.  [Latiamacvit.] 
Lauxium  (Aaupiov,  Aavpnor\  a  mountain  in 
the  S.  of  Attica,  a  little  N.  of  the  Prom. ! 
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celebrated  for  Hs  silver  mines,  which  in  early 
times  were  so  productive  that  every  Athenian 
citizen  received  annually  10  drachmae.  On  the 
advice  of  Themtstocles,  the  Athenians  applied  this 
money  to  equip  200  triremes,  shortly  before  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  the 
produce  of  the  mines  was  100  talents.  They  gra- 
dually became  less  and  less  productive,  and  in  the 
ime  of  Strata  they  yielded  nothing. 

Lauren  (Lawjy  W.  of  Xucar  in  Valencia),  a 
town  in  the  E.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near  the 
wa  and  the  river  Sucro,  celebrated  on  account  of 
its  siege  by  Sertorius,  and  as  the  place  where  Cn. 
Poropey,  the  Younger,  was  put  to  death  after  the 
battle  of  Mnnda. 

Laos  (Auos :  Aaim\  a  Greek  city  in  Lucania, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Laus,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Brut- 
tium.  It  was  founded  by  the  Sybarites,  after 
their  own  city  had  been  taken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Croton,  b.  c.  510,  but  it  had  disappeared  in  the 
time  of  Pliny.  —  The  gulf  into  which  the  river 
Laus  flowed,  was  also  called  the  gulf  of  Laus. 

Laus  Pompeii  (Lodi  VtMo),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Cisalpine,  N.W.  of  Placentia,  and  S.E.  of  Medio- 
lanum.  It  was  founded  by  the  Boii,  and  was 
afterwards  made  a  raunicipium  by  Pompeius  Strabo, 
the  rather  of  Pompeius  Magnus,  whence  it  was 
■ailed  by  his  name. 

La  us  us.  L  Son  of  Mexentius,  king  of  the 
Etruscans,  slain  by  Aeneas.— 2.  Son  of  Numitor 
and  brother  of  Ilia,  killed  by  Amulius. 

Lautulae,  a  village  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  in 
a  narrow  pass  between  Tarracina  and  Fundi. 

Laverzia,  the  Roman  goddess  of  thieves  and 
impostors.  A  grove  was  sacred  to  her  on  the  via 
Sal  aria,  and  she  had  an  altar  near  the  porta  La  ver- 
bal is,  which  derived  its  name  from  her. 

LaYleum.  [Labicum.] 

La  viola,  daughter  of  Latin  us  and  A  mat*,  was 
betrothed  to  Turn  us  [Turnos],  but  was  afterwards 
given  in  marriage  to  Aeneas,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Aeneas  Silvius. 

Lavlnlum  (Laviniensis :  Praticii ),  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium,  3  miles  from  the  sea  and  6  miles 
EL  of  Lanrentum,  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  near  the 
river  Numicus,  which  divided  its  territory  from 
that  of  Ardea.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Aeneas,  and  to  have  been  called  Lavinium,  in 
honour  of  bis  wife  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Lati- 
nus.  It  possessed  a  temple  of  Venus,  common  to 
all  the  Latins,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ardea 
had  the  oversight.  It  was  at  Lavinium  that  the 
king  Titus  Tatius  was  said  to  have  been  murdered. 
Lavinium  was  at  a  later  time  united  with  Lauren- 
turn  ;  respecting  which  see  Laurxntum. 

Lazae  or  Laxi  (Aaftu,  Aa{oi ),  a  people  of  Col- 
chis, S.  of  the  Phasis. 

Leaena  (A«Wa),  an  Athenian  hetaera,  beloved 
by  Aristogfton  or  Harmodiua.  On  the  murder  of 
Ilipparchus  she  was  put  to  the  torture  ;  but  she 
died  under  her  sufferings  without  making  any 
disclosure,  and,  if  we  may  believe  one  account,  shu 
bit  off  her  tongue,  that  no  secret  might  be  wrung 
from  her.  The  Athenians  honoured  her  memory 
greatly,  and  ir.  particular  by  a  bronze  statue  of  a 
lioness  (AsWa)  without  a  tongue,  in  the  vestibule 
•f  the  Acropolis. 

Loauder  ( Adawtpos  or  A/o>oVor),  the  famous 
youth  of  Abydos,  who  was  in  love  with  Hero,  the 
priestess  of  Aphrodite  in  Sestus.  and  swam  every 


night  across  the  Hellespont  to  vialt  her,  and 
returned  before  daybreak.  Once  during  a  stormy 
night  he  perished  in  the  waves.  Next  morning 
his  corpse  was  washed  on  the  coast  of  Sestus, 
whereupon  Hero  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  This 
story  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  of  Musaeua, 
entitled  Ds  Amort  fferois  ei  Leandri  [Musaiub], 
and  is  also  mentioned  by  Ovid  {Her.  xviii.  19), 
and  Virgil.  {Gtorg.  iiL  258.) 

Learchus  (A4apx°*)»  *-  [Athamar,]  —  9.  Of 
Rhegium,  one  of  those  Daedalian  artists  who  stand 
on  the  confines  of  the  mythical  and  historical 
periods,  and  about  whom  we  have  extremely 
uncertain  information.  One  account  made  him  a 
pupil  of  Daedalus,  another  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis. 

Leb&dea  {Aditua :  Livadkia\  a  town  in 
Boeotia.  W.  of  the  lake  Copais,  between  Chaeronea 
and  Mt.  Helicon,  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  from  which 
the  river  Hercyna  flows.  In  a  cave  of  this  rock, 
close  to  the  town,  was  the  celebrated  oracle  of 
Trophonius,  to  which  the  place  owed  its  importance. 

Lebedos  (AseVoor:  AfeVotor ),  one  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  in  Asia  Minor, 
stood  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  between  Colophon  and 
Teos,  90  stadia  E.  of  the  promontory  of  Myonne- 
■us.  It  was  said  to  have  been  built  at  the  time 
of  the  Ionian  migration,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
Carian  city  ;  and  it  flourished,  chiefly  by  commerce, 
until  Lysimachus  transplanted  most  of  its  inha- 
bitants to  Ephesua.  Near  it  were  some  mineral 
springs,  which  still  exist  near  EkkUna^  but  no 
traces  remain  of  the  city  itself. 

LeMa  or  Lebeaa  (Acs^r,  Art^ra),  a  town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  90  stadia  8.E.  of  Gortyna,  of 
which  it  was  regarded  as  the  harbour.  It  possessed 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Aesculapius. 

Le  bin  thus  (A48i*9ot:  Lelniha)^  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  W.  of  Ca- 
lymna,  E.  of  Amorgos  and  N.  of  Astypalaea. 

Lechaeum  (t6  A«x«*o'r:  AfX«2»*)»  one  of  the 
2  harbours  of  Corinth,  with  which  it  was  connected 
by  2  long  walk  It  was  12  stadia  from  Corinth, 
was  situated  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  received 
all  the  ships  which  came  from  Italy  and  Sicily.  It 
possessed  a  temple  of  Poseidon,  who  was  hence 
surnamed  Lechaeus. 

Leotum  (to  AsrrdV :  C.  Baba  or  &  Maria),  the 
S.  W.  promontory  of  the  Troad,  is  formed  where 
the  W.  extremity  of  M.  Ida  juts  out  into  the  sea, 
opposite  to  the  N.  side  of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
It  was  the  S.  limit  of  the  Troad  ;  and.  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  the  N.  limit  of  the  province 
of  Asia.  An  altar  was  shown  here  in  Strata's 
time,  which  was  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Agamemnon  to  the  12  chief  gods  of  Greece. 

Leda  (Af£a).  daughter  of  Thestiua,  whence  she 
is  called  Thettias^  and  wife  of  Tyndareus,  king  of 
Sparta.  One  night  she  was  embraced  both  by  her 
husband  and  by  Zeus ;  by  the  former  she  became 
the  mother  of  Caster  and  Clytaemnestra,  by  the 
latter  of  Pollux  and  Helena.  According  to  Homer 
(Od.  xi.  298),  both  Castor  and  Pollux  were  sons 
of  Tyndareus  and  Leda,  while  Helena  is  described 
as  a  daughter  of  Zeus.  Other  traditions  reverse 
the  -story,  making  Castor  and  Pollux  the  sous  of 
Zeus,  and  Helena  the  daughter  of  Tyndareus. 
According  to  the  common  legend  Zeus  visited 
Leda  in  the  form  of  a  swan ;  and  she  brought 
forth  2  eggs,  from  the  one  of  which  issued  Helena, 
and  from  the  other  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  visit 
of  Zeus  to  Leda  in  the  form  of  a  swan  was  fre- 
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quently  represented  by  ancient  artists.  The  Roman 
poets  sometimes  call  Helena  Ledaea,  and  Castor 
and  Pollux  Udaei  DO. 

LSdon  (Aftu*),  a  town  b  Phods,  N.W.  of 
Tithorea  ;  the  birth- place  of  Philomela*,  the  com* 
mander  of  the  Phocians  to  the  Sacred  war  ;  it  was 
destroyed  to  this  war. 

Ledus  or  Ledum  (Let  or  lex,  near  Montpellier), 
a  small  rirer  to  Oallia  Narbonensis. 

Legae  (Anyat  or  An7«r),  a  people  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  belonging  to  the  same 
race  as  the  CadusiL  A  branch  of  them  was  found 
by  the  Romans  in  the  N.  mountains  of  Albania,  at 
the  time  of  Pnmpey's  expedition  into  those  regions. 

Legio  Septima  Gemma  (£eon),a  town  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  country  of  the  Astures, 
which  was  originally  the  head-quarters  of  the 
legion  so-called. 

LfiltXU  (A^irorX  son  of  Alector  or  Alectryon, 
by  Cleobule,  and  father  of  Peneleus,  was  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  commanded  the  Boeotians  in 
the  war  against  Troy. 

Lelantui  Camp  in  (to  A-h\avroy  wtSiov),  a 
plain  in  Kuboea,  between  Eretria  and  Chalcia,  for 
the  possession  of  which  these  two  cities  often  con- 
tended. It  contained  warm  springs  and  mines  of 
iron  and  copper,  but  was  subject  to  frequent  earth- 
quakes. 

Lileges  (A/Xeycr),  an  ancient  race  which  inha- 
bited Greece  before  the  Hellenes.  They  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  along  with  the  Pelasgians  as 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Some 
writers  erroneously  identify  them  with  the  Pelas- 
gians, but  their  character  and  habits  were  essen- 
tially different:  the  Pelasgians  were  a  peaceful  and 
agricultural  people,  whereas  the  Leleges  were  a  war- 
like and  migratory  race.  They  appear  to  have  first 
taken  possession  of  the  coasts  and  the  islands  of 
Greece,  and  afterwards  to  have  penetrated  into  the 
interior.  Piracy  was  probably  their  chief  occupation ; 
and  they  are  represented  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Tele- 
brans  and  the  Taphians,  who  sailed  as  far  as  Phoe- 
nicia, and  were  notorious  for  their  piracies.  The 
coasts  of  Acarnania  and  Aetolia  appear  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  Leleges  at  the  earliest  times  ; 
and  from  thence  they  spread  over  other  parts  of 
Greece.  Thus  we  find  them  in  Phocis  and  Locris, 
in  Boeotia,  in  Megaris,  in  Laconia,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  more  anciently  called  Lelegia,  to 
El  is,  to  Euboea.  to  several  of  the  islands  of  the 
Aegaean  sea,  and  also  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  Caria,  Ionia,  and  the  S.  of  Troas.  —  The  origin 
of  the  Leleges  is  uncertain.  Many  of  the  ancients 
connected  them  with  the  Cartons,  and  according 
to  Herodotus  (i.  171),  the  Leleges  were  the  same 
as  the  Cartons ;  but  whether  there  was  any  real 
connection  between  these  peoples  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  name  of  the  I<eJeges  was  derived, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  from  an 
ancestor  Lelex,  who  is  called  king  either  of  Mega- 
ris or  of  Lacedaemon.  According  to  tome  tradi- 
tions this  Lelex  came  from  Egypt,  and  was  the 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya  ;  but  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  the  people  was  evidently  an  invention  of 
later  timet.  —  The  Leleges  must  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic  race,  who  be- 
came gradually  incorporated  with  the  Hellenes, 
and  thus  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people. 

Lelex.   [  Lxlogxk.  ] 

Le  maun  us  or  Lemanus  Lacus  (Lake  of  Ge- 
nera), a  large  lake  formed  by  the  rirer  Rhodanus, 
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was  the  boundary  between  the  old  Roman  pro- 
vince to  Gaul  and  the  land  of  the  Helvetii.  In 
greatest  length  is  55  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 

6  miles. 

Lemnos  {Arjpvos:  Actios,  fern.  An  fir  ids :  Sta- 
/tWae,  i  e.  fir  to*  Attowr),  one  of  the  largest 
islands  to  the  Aegaean  sea,  was  situated  nearly 
midway  between  ML  Athos  and  the  Hellespont, 
and  about  22  miles  8.  W.  of  lmbros.  Its  area  is 
about  147  square  miles.  In  the  earliest  time*  il 
appears  to  have  contained  only  one  town,  which 
bore  the  same  name  as  the  island  (Horn.  IL  xir. 
230) ;  but  at  a  later  period  we  read  of  2  towns, 
Myrtoa  (PalacoCastro)  on  the  W.  of  the  island,  and 
Hephaestia  or  Hephaestias  (nr.  Rapanidi)  on  the 
N.W.,  with  a  harbour.  Lemnos  was  sacred  to  He- 
phaestus (Vulcan),  who  is  said  to  have  fallen  here, 
when  Zeus  hurled  him  down  from  Olympus. 
Hence  the  workshop  of  the  god  is  sometimes 
placed  in  this  island.  The  legend  appears  to  hare 
arisen  from  the  volcanic  nature  of  Lemnos,  which 
possessed  in  antiquity  a  volcano  called  MoiycUtu 
(Mo'crvxAor).  The  island  still  bears  traces  of 
having  been  subject  to  the  action  of  volcanic  fire, 
though  the  volcano  has  long  since  disappeared.  — 
The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lemnos,  according 
to  Homer,  were  the  Thracian  Sintia  ;  a  name,  how- 
erer,  which  probably  only  signifies  robbers  (Jii»- 
ncr  from  ff'tvoneu).  When  the  Argonauts  landed 
at  Lernr.oe,  they  are  said  to  have  found  it  inhabited 
only  by  women,  who  had  murdered  all  their  hus- 
bands, and  had  chosen  as  their  queen  Hyptipile, 
the  daughter  of  Thoaa,  the  king  of  the  island. 
[Hyfsipylr.]  Some  of  the  Argonauts  settled 
here,  and  became  by  the  Lemnian  women  the 
lathers  of  the  Minyae,  the  later  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  The  Minyae  are  said  to  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  island  by  the  Pelasgians,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Attica.  These  Pelasgians  are  fur- 
ther said  to  have  carried  away  from  Attica  some 
Athenian  women  ;  but  as  the  children  of  these 
women  despised  their  half-brothers,  born  of  Pelas- 
gian  women,  the  Pelasgians  murdered  both  tht-ra 
and  their  children.  In  consequence  of  this  atro- 
city, and  of  the  former  murder  of  the  Lemnian 

husbands  by  the  wives,  Lemnian  Deed$  became  a 

proverb  in  Greece  for  all  atrocious  acta,  Lemnos 
was  afterwards  conquered  by  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Darius  ;  but  Miltiades  delivered  it  four 
the  Persians,  and  made  it  subject  to  Athens, 
in  whose  power  it  remained  for  a  long  time.  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  remarkable  labyrinth  to  Lemnos,  but 
no  traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  by  modern 
travellers.  The  principal  production  of  the  island 
was  a  red  earth  called  terra  Lrmnia  or  *igillaia, 
which  was  employed  by  the  ancient  physicians  as 
a  remedy  for  wounds  and  the  bites  of  serpents,  and 
which  is  still  much  valued  by  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  for  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues. 

Lemonla,  one  of  the  country  tribes  of  Rome, 
named  after  a  village  Lemonium,  situated  on  the 
Via  Latina  before  the  Porta  Capena. 

Lemovlcea,  a  people  to  Gallia  Aquitaniea,  be- 
tween the  Bituriges  and  Arvrmi,  whose  chief  town 
was  Augustoritum,  subsequently  called  Lemovicts, 
the  modern  Limoget. 

Lemovli,  a  people  of  Germany,  mentioned  along 
with  the  Rugii,  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  in  the  modern  Pommerania. 

Lemurea,  the  spectres  or  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Some  writers  describe  Lemures  as  the  comnui 
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■me  for  all  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  ami  divide 
them  into  2  classes ;  the  Lares,  or  the  so  all  of 
good  men,  and  the  Larva*,  or  the  tools  of  wicked 
men.  But  the  common  idea  was  that  the  Lemures 
arid  Larvae  were  the  same.  They  were  said  to 
wander  about  at  night  as  spectres,  and  to  torment 
and  frighten  the  living.  In  order  to  propitiate 
them  the  Romans  celebrated  the  festival  of  the 
JLemmraiia  or  Lemttria,  (Diet.  o/Aniiq.  s.  e.) 

Lenaens  (Arrows),  a  surname  of  Dionysus,  de- 
rived from  Aijr^j,  the  wine-press  or  the  vintage. 

Lentil  (Luu),  a  town  in  Noricum,  on  the 
Danube. 

Lantiensea,  a  tribe  of  the  Alemanni,  who  lived 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  (LaJbe  o/* 
Constance),  in  the  modern  Linxgau. 

Lento,  Caesennlus,  a  follower  of  M.  Antony. 
He  was  one  of  Antony's  7  agrarian  commissioners 
{teptemviraitu)  in  b.  c  44,  for  apportioning  the 
Catnpanian  and  Leon  tine  lands,  whence  Cicero 
terns  him  divuor  Itoliae, 

Lentulus,  Cornelias,  one  of  the  haughtiest 
patrician  families  at  Rome ;  so  that  Cicero  coins 
the  words  Appietat  and  Lmtulitas  to  express 
the  qualities  of  the  high  aristocratic  party  (ad  Fain. 
iii.  7)*  The  name  was  derived  from  lens,  like 
Cicero  from  cicer.  —  L  L.,  consul  B.  a  327  ;  le- 
gate in  the  Caudine  campaign,  321 ;  and  dictator 
320,  when  he  avenged  the  disgrace  of  the  Furculae 
Caudinae.  This  was  indeed  disputed  ( Liv.  ix.  15); 
but  his  descendants  at  least  claimed  the  honour 
for  him,  by  assuming  the  agnomen  of  Caudinus.  — 
2.  L,  surnamed  Caudinus,  pontifex  maximus.  and 
consul  237,  when  he  triumphed  over  the  Ligations. 
He  died  213.— 3.  P.,  surnamed  Caudinus,  served 
with  P.  Scipio  in  Spain,  210  ;  praetor  204  ;  one  of 
the  1 0  ambassadors  sent  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  1 96. 
—  4.  P.,  praetor  in  Sicily  214,  and  continued  in 
bis  province  for  the  2  following  years.  In  189  he 
was  one  of  10  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  after  the 
submission  of  Antiochus.  —  8.  Co.,  quaestor  21 2 ; 
carule  aedile  204  ;  consul  201  ;  and  proconsul  in 
H  ither  Spain  1 99.  —  6.  L.,  praetor  in  Sardinia 
21 1,  succeeded  Scipio  as  proconsul  in  Spain,  where 
he  remained  for  1 1  yean,  and  on  his  return  was 
only  allowed  an  ovation,  because  he  only  held  pro- 
consular rank.  He  waa  consul  199,  and  the  next 
year  proconsul  in  Gaul.— 7.  L.,  curule  aedile  163; 
consul  156;  censor  147.  — 8.  P.,  curule  aedile 
with  Scipio  Nasica  169,  consul  tuffectus,  with 
C  Domitius  162,  the  election  of  the  former 
consuls  being  declared  informal.  He  became 
prineeps  senates,  and  must  have  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  since  he  was  wounded  in  the  contest  with 
C.  Gracchus  in  121.— 8.  P.,  surnamed  Sura,  the 
man  of  chief  note  in  Catiline's  crew.  He  was 
quaestor  to  Sulla  in  81  :  before  bim  and  L.  Tri- 
arius,  Verres  had  to  give  an  account  of  the  monies 
he  bad  received  as  quaestor  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
He  was  soon  after  himself  called  to  account  for 
the  same  matter,  but  was  acquitted.  It  is  said 
that  he  got  his  cognomen  of  Sura  from  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  ;  for  when  Sulla  called  him  to 
account,  he  answered  by  scornfully  putting  out  his 
Uy,  **  like  boys,"  says  Plutarch,  **  when  they 
make  a  blunder  in  playing  at  balL"  Other 
persons,  however,  had  borne  the  name  before,  one 
prrhaps  of  the  Lentulus  family.  In  75  he  was 
praetor ;  and  Hortensius,  pleading  before  such  a 
judge,  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  acquittal 
of  Terentius  Varro,  when  accused  of  extortion. 


In  71  he  was  consul.  But  in  the  next  year 
he  was  ejected  from  the  senate,  with  63  others, 
for  infamous  life  and  manners.  It  was  this, 
probably,  that  led  him  to  join  Catiline  and  his 
crew.  From  his  distinguished  birth  and  high 
rank,  he  calculated  on  becoming  chief  of  the  con- 
spiracy; and  a  prophecy  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 
applied  by  flattering  haruspices  to  him.  Three 
Comelii  were  to  rule  Rome,  and  he  was  the  3rd 
after  Sulla  and  Cinna;  the  20th  year  after  the 
burning  of  the  capitol,  &c,  was  to  be  fatal  to  the 
city.  To  gain  power,  and  recover  his  place  in  the 
senate,  he  became  praetor  again  in  63.  When 
Catiline  quitted  the  city  for  Etruria,  Lentulus  was 
left  as  chief  of  the  home  conspirators,  and  bis  irre- 
solution probably  saved  the  city  from  being  fired 
For  it  was  by  his  over-caution  that  the  negotiation 
with  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  was  entered 
into:  these  unstable  allies  revealed  the  secret  U 
the  consul  Cicero,  who  directed  them  to  feign 
compliance  with  the  conspirators'  wishes,  and  thus 
to  obtain  written  documents  which  might  be 
brought  in  evidence  against  them.  The  well- 
known  sequel  will  be  found  under  the  life  of 
Catiline.  Lentulus  was  deposed  from  the  praetor- 
ship,  and  was  strangled  in  the  Capitoline  prison  on 
the  5th  of  December.  His  step-son  Antony  pre- 
tended that  Cicero  refused  to  deliver  up  his  corpse 
for  burial.  — 10.  P.,  surnamed  Spinthar.  He 
received  this  nickname  from  his  resemblance  to 
the  actor  Spinther.  Caesar  commonly  calls  him 
by  this  name  :  not  so  Cicero  ;  but  there  could  be 
no  barm  in  it,  for  he  used  it  on  his  coins  when 
pro-praetor  in  Spain,  simply  to  distinguish  himself 
from  the  many  of  the  same  family  ;  and  his  son 
bore  it  after  him.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  63, 
the  year  of  Cicero's  consulship,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  apprehended  conspirator, 
P.  Sura  [No.  9].  His  games  were  long  remem- 
bered for  their  splendour ;  but  his  toga,  edged 
with  Tyrian  purple,  gave  offence.  He  was  praetor 
in  60 ;  and  by  Caesar's  interest  he  obtained 
Hither  Spain  for  his  next  year's  province,  where 
he  remained  into  part  of  58.  In  57  he  was  consul, 
which  dignity  he  also  obtained  by  Caesar's  support 
In  his  consulship  he  moved  for  the  immediate 
recall  of  Cicero,  brought  over  his  colleague  Me- 
te 11  us  Nepos  to  the  same  views ;  and  his  services 
were  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Cicero.  Now, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  bis  obligations  to  Caesar, 
he  had  openly  taken  part  with  the  aristocracy.  He 
received  Cilicia  as  his  province,  but  be  attempted 
in  vain  to  obtain  a  decree  of  the  senate,  charging 
him  with  the  office  of  restoring  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
the  exiled  king  of  Egypt  He  remained  as  pro- 
consul in  Cilicia  from  56  till  July,  53,  and  obtained 
a  triumph,  though  not  till  51.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he  joined  the  Pompeian 
party.  He  fell  into  Caesar's  hands  at  Corfinium, 
but  was  dismissed  by  the  latter  uninjured.  He 
then  joined  Pompey  in  Greece  ;  and  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  followed  Pompey  to  Egypt 
and  got  safe  to  Rhodes.  —  1L  P.,  surnamed 
Spinther,  swn  of  No.  10,  followed  Pompey's 
fortunes  with  his  father.  He  was  pardoned  by 
Caesar,  and  returned  to  Italy.  In  45  he  was 
I  divorced  from  his  abandoned  wife,  Metella.  (Coma 
Hor„  Serm.  iL  3.  239.)  After  the  murder  oi 
Caesar  (44)  he  joined  the  conspirators.  He  served 
I  with  Cassias  against  Rhodes ;  with  Brutus  in 
I  Lycio.  — 12.  Cn.,  surnamed  Clodianus,  a  Clau- 
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dius  adopted  into  the  Lentulus  tenth.  He  was 
consul  in  72,  with  L.  Gellius  Publicola.  In  the 
war  with  Spartacai  both  he  and  hU  colleacue  were 
defeated  —  but  after  their  consulship.  With  the 
ume  colleague  he  held  the  censorship  in  70,  and 
ejected  63  members  from  the  senate  for  infamous 
life,  among  whom  were  Lentulus  Sura  [No.  9] 
and  C.  Antonius.  afterwards  Cicero's  colleague  in 
the  consulship.  Yet  the  majority  of  those  expelled 
were  acquitted  by  the  court*,  and  restored ;  and 
Lentulut  supported  the  Manili:in  law,  appointing 
Pompey  to  the  command  against  Mithridates.  As 
an  orator,  he  concealed  his  want  of  talent  by  great 
■kill  and  art,  and  by  a  good  voice.  ^13.  L.,  sur- 
named Cras,  appeared  in  61  as  the  chief  accuser 
of  P.  Clodius,  for  violating  the  mysteries  of  the 
Bona  Deo.  In  58  he  was  praetor,  and  in  49  consul 
with  C.  Marcellus.  He  was  raised  to  the  consul* 
ship  in  consequence  of  his  being  a  known  enemy 
of  Caesar.  He  did  all  he  could  to  excite  his 
wavering  party  to  take  arms  and  meet  Caesar :  he 
called  Cicero  cowardly  ;  blamed  biro  for  seeking  a 
trimmph  at  such  a  thne  ;  urged  war  at  any  price, 
in  the  hope,  says  Caesar  (B.  C.  i.  4),  of  retrieving 
bis  ruined  fortunes,  and  becoming  another  Sulla. 
It  was  mainly  at  Lentulus'  instigation  that  the 
violent  measures  passed  the  senate  early  in  the 
year,  which  gave  the  tribunes  a  pretence  for  flying 
to  Caesar  at  Ravenna.  He  himself  fled  from  the 
city  at  the  approach  of  Caesar,  and  afterward i 
crossed  over  to  Greece.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  arrived  there  the  day 
after  Pompey's  murder.  On  landing,  he  was 
apprehended  by  young  Ptolemy's  ministers,  and 
put  to  death  in  prison.— 14.  L.,  surnamed  Niger, 
flam  en  of  Mars.  In  67,  be  was  one  of  the  priests 
to  whom  was  referred  the  question  whether  the 
site  of  Cicero's  house  was  consecrated  ground.  In 
66  he  was  one  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of 
P.  Sextius,  and  he  died  in  the  same  year,  much 
praised  by  Cicero.  — 16.  L.,  son  of  the  last,  and 
also  flamen  of  Mars.  He  defended  M.  Scaurus,  in 
64,  when  accused  of  extortion ;  he  accused  Ga- 
binius  of  high  treason,  about  the  same  time,  but 
was  suspected  of  collusion.  In  the  Philippics  he 
is  mentioned  as  a  friend  of  Antony's."— 16.  Cob  bus, 
surnamed  Gaetulicus,  consul  b.c  1.  was  sent  into 
Africa  in  a.  d.  6,  where  he  defeated  the  Gaetuli : 
hence  his  surname.  On  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
A.  d.  14,  he  accompanied  Drusus,  who  was  sent 
to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia. 
He  died  25,  at  a  very  great  age,  leaving  behind 
him  an  honourable  reputation. — 17.  Cn.,  sur- 
named Gaetulicux,  son  of  the  last,  consul  a.  D.  26. 
He  afterwards  had  the  command  of  the  legions  of 
Upper  Germany  for  10  years,  and  was  very  popular 
among  the  troops.  In  39  he  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Caligula,  who  feared  his  influence  with 
the  soldiers.  He  was  an  historian  and  a  poet; 
but  we  have  only  3  lines  of  bis  poems  extant, 
unless  he  is  the  author  of  9  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Gaetulicua. 

Lio,  or  Lion  (A«W).  L  Also  called  Leonidea 
(Afwci'STjt),  of  Hentclea  on  the  Ponton,  disciple  of 
Plato,  was  one  of  the  conspirators  who,  with  their 
leader,  Chion,  assassinated  CIcarchus,  tyrant  of 
Hcraclea,  b.  c  353.  — 8.  Of  Bysantium,  a  rhe- 
torician and  historical  writer  of  the  age  of  Philip, 
and  Alexander  the  Great  — 3.  Diacnnus  or  the! 
Deacon,  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  10tb  century. 
His  history,  in  10  books,  includes  the  period  from] 
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the  Cretan  expedition  of  Nicephorua  Pboeas,  ia 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Romanos  II.,  a.  o.  959 
to  the  death  of  Joannes  I.  Zimisees,  975.  Tba 
style  of  Leo  is  vicious :  he  employs  uirasoai  and 
inappropriate  words  (many  of  them  borrowed  from 
Homer,  Agathias  the  historian,  and  the  Septuagrnt). 
in  the  place  of  simple  and  common  ones  ;  and  be 
abounds  in  tautological  phrases.  His  historv 
however,  is  a  valuable  contemporary  record  of  a 
stirring  time,  honestly  and  fearlessly  written, 
Edited  for  the  first  time  by  Hase,  Paris,  18 IS. 
—4.  Grammaticus,  one  of  the  continuators  of 
Byzantine  history  from  the  period  when  The**- 
phanes  leaves  off.  His  work,  entitled  Chrxmo- 
grap/ua,  extends  from  the  accession  of  Leo  V.  the 
Armenian,  813,  to  the  death  of  Roman  us  Lees* 
penus,  944.  Edited  with  Theophanes  by  Combena, 
Paris.  1655.  — 6.  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  an 
eminent  Byxantine  philosopher  and  ecclesiastic  of 
the  9th  century.  His  works  are  lost,  but  be  ia 
frequently  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise  by  the  Byxantine  writers,  especially  for  his 
knowledge  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  —  6.  Ma- 
gentenus,  a  commentator  on  Aristotle,  flourished 
during  the  1st  half  of  the  14th  century.  He 
wai  a  monk,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  My- 
tilene.  Several  of  his  commentaries  on  Aristotle 
are  extant,  and  have  been  published.  —  7.  Leo 
was  also  the  name  of  6  Byzantine  emperors.  Of 
these  Leo  VI.,  surnamed  the  philosopher,  who 
reigned  886 — 911,  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  later  Greek  literature.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
Greek  tactics,  17  oracles,  33  orations,  and  several 
other  works,  which  are  still  extant.  He  is  also  ce- 
lebrated in  the  history  of  legislation.  As  the  Latin 
language  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  Eastern  empire,  Basil,  the  father  of 
Leo,  bad  formed  and  partly  executed  the  plan  oi 
issuing  an  authorised  Greek  version  of  Justinian's 
legislation.  This  plan  was  carried  out  bv  Leo 
The  Greek  version  is  known  under  the  title  of 
BaffiAjsnl  Ator<i{«ct,  or  shortly,  BasuAuca); 


Latin,  Basilica,  which 


means 


Imperial  Consti- 


tutions,'* or  **  Laws.**  It  is  divided  into  60  books, 
subdivided  into  titles,  and  contains  the  Institutes, 
the  Digest,  the  Codex,  and  the  Novellas ;  and 
likewise  such  constitutions  as  were  issued  by  the 
successors  of  Justinian  down  to  Leo  VI.  There 
are,  however,  many  laws  of  the  Digest  omitted  m 
the  Basilica,  which  contain,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
considerable  number  of  laws  or  extracts  from 
ancient  jurists  which  are  not  in  the  Digest  The 
publication  of  this  authorised  body  of  law  in  the 
Greek  language  led  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  the 
original  compilations  of  Justinian  in  the  Ea*L 
But  the  Roman  law  was  thus  more  firmly  esta- 
blished in  Eaotern  Europe  and  Western  Asta, 
where  it  has  maintained  itself  among  the  Greek 
population  to  the  present  da  v.  The  best  edition 
of  the  Basiliea  is  the  one  now  publishing  by 
Heiuibach,  Lips.  1833,  seq. 

Leobotes-  [Labotar.J 

Ledch&ret  (Am»x<V1T»).  an  Athenian  statuary 
and  sculptor,  was  one  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
later  Athenian  school,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
Scopus  and  Praxiteles.  He  flourished  a.  c.  352— 
33b\  The  masterpiece  of  I#eochares  seems  to  h.i»e 
been  his  statue  of  the  rape  of  Ganymede.  The 
original  work  was  in  bronse.  Of  the  extant  cepie* 
in  marble,  the  best  is  one,  half  the  six*  of  life,  ia 
the  Muaeo  Pio- Clementine. 
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Ltocorltur.  (Aewadsuor),  a  thrine  in  Athena,  in 
the  Ceramicua,  erected  in  honour  of  the  daughter* 
•f  Leo*.    Hippnrchus  wm  murdered  here. 

Ledd&mns  (Awddfios),  a  distinguished  Attic 
oratoi,  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Isocratea, 
and  is  greatly  praised  by  Aeschinee. 

Leonlca,  a  town  of  the  Edetani  in  the  W  .  of 
H  ispania  Tarraeonensis. 

Leonidas  (Atvllasy.  i.    L  King  of  Sparta, 
*.  c.  491—480,  wat  one  of  the  sons  of  Anaxan- 
drides  by  hie  first  wife,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  was  twin-brother  to  Cleombrotus.  He 
succeeded  his  half-brother  Cleomenes  I.,  B.  c.  491, 
his  elder  brother  Dorieus  also  having  previously 
died.    When  Greece  was  invaded  by  Xerxes, 
480,  Leonidas  was  sent  with  a  small  army  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  enemy  at  the  pa*s  ot 
Thermopylae.   The  number  of  his  army  is  va- 
riously stated:  according  to  Herodotus,  it  amounted 
to  somewhat  more  than  5000  men,  of  whom  300 
were  Spartans ;  in  all  probability,  the  regular 
band  of  (so  called)  k»i<jkU  (l*w«s).  The  Persians 
in  vain  attempted  to  force  their  way  through  the 
pawi  of  Thermopylae.   They  were  driven  back  by 
Ix-onidas  and  his  gallant  band  with  immense 
slaughter.    At  length  the  Malian  Ephialtes  be- 
traved  the  mountain  path  of  the  Anopaea  to  the 
Persians,  who  were  thus  able  to  fall  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Greeks.    When  it  became  known  to  Le- 
onidas that  the  Persians  were  crossing  the  moun- 
tain, he  dismissed  all  the  other  Greeks,  except  the 
Thespian  an  d  Theban  forces,  declaring  that  he 
and  the  Spartans  under  his  command  must  needs 
remain  in  the  post  they  had  been  sent  to  guard. 
Then,  before  the  body  of  Persians,  who  were 
crossing   the  mountain  under  Hy  da  rues,  could 
arrive  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  advanced  from 
the  narrow  pass  and  charged  the  myriads  of  the 
enemy  with  his  handful  of  troops,  hopeless  now  of 
preserving  their  lives,  and  anxious  only  to  sell 
them  dearly.    In  the  desperate  battle  which  en- 
sued, Leonidas  himself  fell  soon.    His  body  was 
rescued  by  the  Greeks,  after  a  violent  struggle. 
On  the  hillock  in  the  pass,  where  the  remnant  of 
the  Greeks  made  their  last  stand,  a  lion  of  stone 
was  set  up  in  his  honour. — 2.  II.  King  of  Sparta, 
was  son  of  the  traitor,  Cleonymus.    He  acted  at 
guardian  to  his  infant  relative,  Areus  II.,  on 
whose  death  he  ascended  the  throne,  about  256. 
Being  opposed  to  the  projected  reforms  of  his  con- 
temporary Agis  IV.,  he  was  deposed,  and  the 
throne  was  transferred  to  his  son-in-law.  Cleom- 
brotus ;  but  he  was  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and 
caused  Agis  to  be  put  to  death,  240.    He  died 
about  236,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Cleo- 
menes III.— 3.  A  kinsman  of  Olympias,  the 
nvv'her  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  entrusted 
with  the  main  superintendence  of  Alexanders 
education  in  his  earlier  years,  before  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Aristotle.    Leonidas  was  a  man  of 
austere  character,  and  trained  the  young  prince  in 
hardy  and  self-denying  habits.  There  were  2  excel- 
lent cooks  (said  Alexander  afterwards)  with  which 
Leonidas  had  furnished  him, — a  night's  march  to 
season  his  breakfast,  and  a  scanty  breakfast  to 
season  his  dinner.  —  4.  Of  Tarentum,  the  author 
of  upwards  of  100  epigrams  in  the  Doric  dialect 
His  epigrams  formed  a  part  of  the  Garland  of 
Meleager.    They  are  chiefly  inscriptions  for  de- 
dicatory offerings  and  works  of  art,  and,  though 
not  of  a  very  high  order  of  poetry,  are  usually 
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pleasing,  ingenious,  and  in  good  taste.  Leonid.is 
probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus.— 6-  Of 
Alexandria,  also  an  epigrammatic  poet,  flourished 
under  Nero  and  Vespasian.  In  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, 43  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him :  they  are  of 
a  very  low  order  of  merit. 

Laonnatuj  (Atowdroj),  a  Macedonian  of  Pclla, 
one  of  Alexander's  most  distinguished  officers. 
His  father's  name  is  variously  given,  as  An  teas, 
Anthes,  Onasus,  and  Eunu*.  He  saved  Alex- 
ander's  life  in  India  in  the  assault  on  the  city  of 
the  Malli.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.c. 
323),  he  obtained  the  satrapy  of  the  Lesser  ot 
llellespontine  Phrygia,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  crossed  over  into  Europe,  to  assist  Antipatex 
against  the  Greeks;  but  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies,  and  fell  in  battle. 

Leontlades  (AcomiBut).  L  A  Theban,  coiu- 
manded  at  Thermopylae  the  forces  supplied  by 
Thebes  to  the  Grecian  army,  B.  c  480.  —  2.  A 
Theban,  assisted  the  Spartans  in  seixing  the  Cad- 
mea,  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  in  382.  He  was  slain 
by  Pelopidas  in  879,  when  the  Spartan  exiles 
recovered  possession  of  the  Cadmea. 

Leontlni  {oi  AsorrZroi :  Asoftikoj  :  btnti*i\  A 
town  in  the  E.  of  Sicily,  about  5  miles  from  the 
*ea,  N.  W.  of  Syracuse,  was  situated  upon  the 
small  river  Lissus.  It  was  built  upon  2  hills, 
which  were  separated  from  one  another  by  a  val- 
ley, in  which  were  the  forum,  the  senate-bouse, 
and  the  other  public  buildings,  while  the  temples 
and  the  private  houses  occupied  the  hills.  The 
rich  plains  N.  of  the  city,  called  Leontimi  Casupi, 
were  some  of  the  most  fertile  in  Sicily,  and  pro- 
duced abundant  crops  of  most  excellent  wheat.  Leon- 
tini  was  founded  by  Chalcidians  from  Naxos,  B.  c. 
730,  only  6  years  after  the  foundation  of  Naxos  it- 
self. It  never  attained  much  political  importance  in 
consequence  of  its  proximity  to  Syracuse,  to  which 
it  soon  became  subject,  and  whose  fortunes  it 
shared.  At  a  later  time  it  joined  the  Carthaginians 
and  was  in  consequence  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Romans.  Under  the  Romans  it  sunk  into  in- 
significance. Gorgias  was  a  native  of  Leon  tin  i. 

Leontlum  (Afdmoy),  an  Athenian  hetaera, 
the  disciple  and  mistress  of  Epicurus,  wrote  a 
treatise  against  Thecphrastua  She  had  a  daughter, 
Dane,  who  was  also  an  hetaera  of  some  notoriety. 

Leontlum  (AeoVrio*),  a  town  in  Achaia,  be- 
tween Pharae  and  Aegium. 

Leontopoli*  (Afo>r©*-oAif,  AcoWsm'  »oAi»).  L 
A  city  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  S.  or  Thmu'is,  and 
N.  W.  of  Athribis,  was  the  capital  of  *.he  Nomos 
Leontopolites,  and  probably  of  late  foundation,  as 
no  writer  before  Strabo  mentions  it  Its  site  is 
uncertain.  — 2.  [Nicbphorium.] 

Leoprepldes,  i.  e.  Simonides,  the  son  of  Leo- 

prepes. 

Leo*  (A«o*0,  °n«  °f  tne  heroes  eponymi  of  the 
Athenians,  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Orpheus. 
The  phyle  or  tribe  of  Leontis  derived  its  name 
from  him.  Once,  when  Athens  was  suffering  from 
famine  or  plague,  the  Delphic  oracle  demanded 
that  the  daughters  of  Leos  should  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  father  complied  with  the  command  of  the 
oracle.  The  maidens  were  afterwards  honoured 
by  the  Athenians,  who  erected  the  Ltoeorium 
(from  Asms  and  tc6pai)  to  them.  Their  uunes 
were  Praxithea,  Theope,  and  Eubule. 

Leos  the nes  (A««o0*Vi)t),  an  Athenian  com- 
mander of  the  combined  Greek  army  in  the,  ^inian 
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war.  In  the  year  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
(a.  a  323),  he  defeated  Anti  pater  near  Thermo- 
pylae ;  Aji ti pater  thereapon  threw  himself  into 
the  small  town  of  Lamia.  Leosthenes  pressed  the 
•iege  with  the  atmoet  rigour,  bat  was  killed  by  a 
blow  from  a  stone.  His  loss  was  rooorned  by  the 
Athenians  as  a  public  calamity.  He  was  honoured 
with  a  public  burial  in  the  Ceramicus,  and  hie 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Hyperides. 

Leotychldee  ( A««Tvjri3nf,  A«urvxi&nr,  Herod.). 
L  King  of  Sparta,  B.  c.  491—469.  He  commanded 
the  Greek  fleet  in  479,  and  defeated  the  Persians 
at  the  battle  of  Mycule.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
with  an  army  into  Thessaly  to  punish  those  who 
had  sided  with  the  Persians  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  his  accepting  the  bribes  of  the  Aleuadae,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  on  his  return  home,  and  went  into 
exile  to  Teg  en,  469,  where  he  died.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson,  Archidamus  II.— 2.  Grand- 
son of  Archidamus  II.,  and  son  of  Agis  II.  There 
was,  however,  some  suspicion  that  he  was  in 
reality  the  fruit  of  an  intrigue  of  Alcibiadcs  with 
Timaea,  the  queen  of  Agu  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  excluded  from  the  throne,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Lysander,  and  hie  ancle, 
Agesiiaus  1 I„  was  substituted  in  his  room. 

Lepldus  Aemilius,  a  distinguished  patrician  fa- 
mily. L  K.,  aedile  a.  c.  192  ;  praetor  191,  with 
Sicily  as  his  province ;  consul  187,  when  he  de- 
feated the  Ligurians  ;  pontifex  maximus  180; 
censor  179  with  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  ;  and  consul 
a  second  time  173.  He  was  six  times  chosen  by 
the  censors  prince ps  senatua,  and  he  died  152,  full 
of  yean  and  honours.  Lepidus  the  triumvir  is 
called  by  Cicero  (PkU.  xiii.  7)  the  pronepos  of  this 
Lepidus ;  but  he  would  seem  more  probably  to 
have  been  his  abntpoi,  or  great-great-grandson.— 
2.  M.,  consul  1 37,  carried  on  war  in  Spain  against 
the  Vaccaei,  bnt  unsuccessfully.  Since  he  had  at- 
kicked  the  Vaccaei  in  opposition  to  the  express 
orders  of  the  senate,  he  was  deprived  of  his  cont- 
end condemned  to  pay  a  fine.  He  was  a 
of  education  and  refined  taste.  Cicero,  who 
read  his  speeches,  speaks  of  him  aethe  greatest 
orator  of  his  age.  He  helped  to  form  the  style  of 
Tib.  Gracchus  and  C  Carbo,  who  were  accustomed 
to  listen  to  him  with  great  care.  —  3.  M.,  the 
father  of  the  triumvir,  was  praetor  in  Sicily 
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where  he  earned  a  character  by  his  oppressions 
only  second  to  that  of  Verree.  In  the  civil  wars 
between  Marius  and  Sulla  he  belonged  at  first  to 
the  party  of  the  latter,  but  he  afterwards  came 
forward  as  a  leader  of  the  popular  party.  In  his 
consulship.  78,  he  attempted  to  rescind  the  laws  of 
bulla,  who  had  lately  died,  but  he  was  opposed  by 
bis  colleague  Catulus,  who  received  the  powerful 
support  of  Pompey.  In  the  following  year  (77) 
Lepidus  took  up  arms,  and  marched  against  Rome. 
H  e  was  defeated  by  Pompey  and  Catulus,  under 
the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and 
was  obliged  to  take  to  flight  Finding  it  impossible 
to  hold  his  ground  in  Italy,  Lepidus  sailed  with 
the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  Sardinia  ;  but  re- 
pulsed even  in  this  island  by  the  propraetor,  he 
died  shortly  afterward*  of  chagrin  and  sorrow, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  increased  by  the  dis- 
covery of  his  wife*  infidelity.— 4.  Ham.,  sur- 
named  Livianus,  because  he  belonged  originally  to 
the  Livia  gens,  consul  77,  belonged  to  the  aristo- 
eratical  partr,  and  was  one  of  the  influential  persons 
who/hkvailed  upon  Sulla  to  spare  the  life  of  the 
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young  Julius  Caesar. —  5.  M.,  consul  64  with  I*. 
Volcatiua  Tullus,  the  same  year  in  which  C  cero  was 
praetor.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocrat  kal  party 
but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he 
retired  to  his  Formian  villa  to  watch  the  progress 
of  events.  —  6.  L.  Aemiliua  Pauius,  eon  of  No, 
3,  and  brother  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir.  Hie 
surname  of  Paulas  was  probably  given  him  by  hie 
father,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Aemilins  Pauius, 
the  conqueror  of  Macedonia.  But  since  he  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Lepidi,  and  not  to  that  ef  the 
Pauli,  he  is  inserted  in  this  place  and  not  undei 
Paul  us.  Aemilius  Pauius  did  not  follow  the  ex. 
ample  of  his  father,  but  commenced  hi*  public 
career  by  supporting  the  aristocratical  party.  Hi* 
first  public  act  was  the  accusation  of  Catiline  in 
63.  He  was  quaestor  in  Macedonia  59;  aedile 
55  ;  praetor  53  ;  and  consul  50,  along  with  M. 
Claudius  Marcelln*.  Pauius  was  raised  to  the 
consulship,  on  account  of  his  being  one  of  the  must 
determined  enemies  of  Caesar,  but  Caesar  gained 
him  over  to  his  side  by  a  bribe  of  1500  talent*, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  expended  on  the  comple- 
tion of  a  magnificent  basilica  which  be  had  com- 
menced in  his  aedileship.  After  the  murder  of 
Caesar  (44),  Pauius  joined  the  senatorial  party. 
He  was  one  of  the  senators  who  declared  M.  Lepi- 
dus a  public  enemy,  on  account  of  his  baring  joined 
Antony  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  the  triumvirate 
was  formed,  his  name  was  set  down  first  in  the 
proscription  list  by  hi*  own  brother.  The  soldiers, 
however,  who  were  appointed  to  kill  him,  allowed 
him  to  escape.  He  passed  over  to  Brutus  in  Asia, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  repaired  to  Mile- 
tus. Here  he  remained,  and  refused  to  go  to 
Home,  although  be  was  pardoned  by  the  triumvirs. 
—7.  X.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  the  Triumvir,  brother 
of  the  last.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
(49),  Lepidus,  who  was  then  praetor,  joined  Caesar's 
party  ;  and  as  the  consuls  had  fled  with  Pompey 
from  Italy,  Lepidus,  as  praetor,  was  the  highest 
magistrate  remaining  in  Italy.  During  Caesar's 
absence  in  Spain,  Lepidus  presided  at  the  comiria 
in  which  the  former  was  appointed  dictator.  In 
the  following  year  (48)  he  received  the  province  of 
Nearer  Spain.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  47, 
Caesar  granted  him  a  triumph,  and  made  him  his 
magister  equitum  ;  and  in  the  next  year  (46),  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship.  In  44  he  received 
from  Caesar  the  government  of  Narbonese  Gaul 
and  Nearer  Spain,  but  had  not  quitted  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  dictator's  death. 
Having  the  command  of  an  army  near  the  city,  he 
was  able  to  render  M.  Antony  efficient  assistance  ; 
and  the  latter  in  consequence  allowed  Lepidus  to 
be  chosen  pontifex  maximus,  which  dignity 
become  vacant  by  Caesars  death,  Lepidus 
afterwards  repaired  to  his  provinces  of  Gaul  and 
Spain.  He  remained  neutral  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween Antony  and  the  senate  ;  but  he  subsequently 
joined  Antony,  when  the  latter  fled  to  him  in 
Gaul  after  his  defeat  at  Mutina,  Tbis  was  in  the 
end  of  Mar,  43  ;  and  when  the  news  reached 
Rome,  the  senate  proclaimed  Lepidus  a  public 
enemy.  In  the  autumn  Lepidus  and  Antony 
crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
Octavian  (afterwards  Augustus)  joined  them  ;  and 
in  the  month  of  October  the  celebrated  triumvirate 
was  formed,  by  which  the  Roman  world  was  di- 
vided between  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepidus. 
[See  p.  108.  a.]  In  42  Lepidus  remained  in  Italy 
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as  con  mil,  wbik  the  two  other  triumvirs  prosecuted 
|}«  war  against  Brutus  and  Caasius.  In  the  fresh 
division  of  the  provinces  after  the  battle  of  Phi- 
(ippi,  Lepidus  received  Africa,  where  he  remained 
till  36.  In  this  year  Octavian  summoned  him  to 
Sicily  to  assist  him  in  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey. 
Lepidus  obeyed,  but  tired  of  being  treated  as  a 
•ii Ordinate,  he  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  acquire 
Sicily  for  himself  and  to  regain  hit  lost  power, 
fie  was  easily  subdued  by  Octavian,  who  spared 
his  life,  but  deprived  him  of  his  triumvirate,  bis 
array,  and  his  provinces,  and  commanded  that  he 
should  live  at  Cireeii,  under  strict  surveillance.  He 
allowed  him,  however,  to  retain  his  dignity  of  pnn-  I 
tifex  maximus.  He  died  B.C.  IS.  Augustus  suc- 
ceeded him  as  pontifex  maximus.  Lepidus  was 
fond  of  ease  and  repose,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  possessed  abilities  capable  of  effecting  much 
more  than  he  ever  did.-**.  Panlna  Aemilius 
Lepidus,  sou  of  No.  6,  with  whom  he  is  fre- 
quently confounded.  His  name  is  variously  given 
by  the  ancient  writers  Aemiiims  Pau/us,  or  AW** 
AemilitUy  or  AemiiiuM  Lepidus  I'aulm,  but  Paulns 
Aemilima  brpulut  seems  to  be  the  most  correct 
form.  He  probably  fled  with  his  father  to  Brutus, 
but  he  afterwards  made  hit  peace  with  the  trium- 
virs. He  accompanied  Octavian  in  bis  campaign 
against  Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily  in  36.  In  34  he 
was  consul  suffectus.  In  22  he  was  censor  with 
L.  Munatius  Plancus,  and  died  while  holding  this 
dignity.  —  9.  M.  Asmilius  Lepidus,  son  of  the 
triumvir  [No.  7]  and  Junia,  formed  a  conspiracy 
in  30,  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  Octavian  on 
his  return  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Maecenas,  who  had  charge  of  the  city,  became 
acquainted  with  the  plot,  seised  Lepidus,  and  sent 
him  to  Octavian  in  the  East,  who  put  him  to  death. 
His  father  was  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy,  but  his 
mother  was  privy  to  it.  Lepidus  was  married 
twice :  his  first  wife  was  Anton  ia,  the  daughter  of 
the  triumvir,  and  his  2nd  Servilia,  who  put  an  end 
to  her  life  by  swallowing  burning  coals  when  the 
conspiracy  of  her  husband  was  discovered.— 10. 
Q.  Aemiiius  Lepidus,  consul  21  with  M.  Lollius. 
(  Hot.  Ep.  L  26.  28.)— 1L  L.  Aemilius  Paulus, 
ton  of  No.  8  and  Cornelia,  married  Julia,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus.  [Julia,  No.  6.]  Paul  us 
is  therefore  called  the  progtmr  of  Augustus.  He 
was  consul  a.d.  1  with  C.  Caesar,  his  wife's 
brother.  He  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  Au- 
gustus, of  the  particulars  of  which  we  are  not  in- 
formed.— 18.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  brother  of 
the  hut,  consul  a.  d.  6  with  L.  Arruntius.  He 
lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Augustus, 
who  employed  him  in  the  war  against  the  Dalma- 
tians in  a.  o.  9.  After  the  death  of  Augustus,  he 
was  also  held  in  high  esteem  by  Tiberius. — 
13.  K.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  consul  with  T.  Sta- 
tihns  Taurus  in  A.  o.  1 1,  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  last.  In  a.  D.  21  be  obtained 
the  province  of  Asia.— 14.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
the  son  of  11  and  Julia,  the  granddaughter  of 
Augustus,  and  consequently  the  great-grandson  of 
Augustus.  He  was  one  of  the  minions  of  the  em- 
peror Caligula,  with  whom  be  had  the  most  shame- 
ful connection.  He  married  Drusiila,  the  favourite 
sister  of  the  emperor  ;  but  he  was  notwithstanding 
put  to  death  by  Caligula,  a.  d.  39. 

Lepontli,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Alps,  in  whose 
countrv  Caesar  places  the  sources  of  the  Rhine, 
and  Pliny  the  sources  of  the  Rhone.    They  dwelt 
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on  the  S.  slope  of  the  St.  Gotthard  and  the  Simplon, 
towards  the  Lago  Magginre,  and  their  name  is  still 
retained  in  the  Vol  Leventina.  Their  duel  town 
was  Oscela  (iJomo  <TOuola). 

Lapria  (Aswpsa),  daughter  of  Pyrgeus,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Lepreum  in  Elis  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name.  [Lsfreum.]  Another  tra- 
dition derived  the  name  from  Lepreus,  a  son  of  Caa- 
con,  Glaucon,or  Pyrgeus,  by  Astydamia.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  Poseidon,  and  a  rival  of  Hercules 
both  in  his  strength  and  bis  powers  of  eating,  but 
he  was  conquered  and  slain  by  the  latter.  His 
tomb  was  believed  to  exist  at  Phigalia. 

LaprSum  (Atirpiov,  A**ptot :  AevpedntT :  Stro- 
r*i»),  a  town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia,  situated  40 
stadia  from  the  sea,  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  time  of  Theseus  by  Minyans  from  Lemnos. 
After  the  Mes*enian  wars  it  was  subdued  by  the 
Eleans  with  the  aid  of  Sparta  ;  but  it  recovered  its 
independence  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was 
assisted  by  the  Spartans  against  Elis.  At  the  time 
of  the  Achaean  league  it  was  subject  to  Elis. 

Q.  Lepta,  a  native  of  Cales  in  Campania,  and 
praefectns  fabrura  to  Cicero  in  Cilicia  ac  51.  He 
joined  the  Pompeian  party  in  the  civil  war,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  letters. 

Leptines  (AsxrfjnjT).  L  A  Syracusan,  son  of 
Hermocrates,  and  brother  of  Dionysius  the  elder, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  He  commanded  his  brothers 
fleet  in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians  b.c  3.«7, 
hut  was  defeated  by  Mago  with  great  loss.  In  390 
he  was  sent  by  Dionysius  with  a  fleet  t*>  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  Lucaniana  against  the  Italian  Greeks. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  gave  offence  to  the  jealous 
temper  of  the  tyrant,  by  giving  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Philistus,  without  any  previous  in. 
timation  to  Dionysius,  and  on  this  account  he  was 
banished  from  Syracuse,  together  with  Philistus, 
He  thereupon  retired  to  Thurii,  but  was  subse- 
quently recalled  by  Dionysius  to  Syracuse.  Here 
he  was  completely  reinstated  in  his  former  favour, 
and  obtained  one  of  the  daughters  of  Dionysius  in 
marriage.  In  383,  he  again  took  an  active  part 
in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  Syracusan  army  in 
the  battle  near  Cranium  ;  in  which  he  was  killed. 
—  2.  A  Syracusan,  who  joined  with  Calippus  in 
expelling  the  garrison  of  the  younger  Dionysius 
from  Rhegium,  351.  Soon  afterwards  he  assas- 
sinated Calippus,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Sicily, 
where  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Apollonia  and 
Engyum.  He  was  expelled  in  common  with  the 
other  tyrants  by  Timoleon  ;  but  his  life  was  spared 
and  he  was  sent  into  exile  at  Corinth,  342.-3. 
An  Athenian,  known  only  as  the  proposer  of  a  jiw 
taking  away  all  special  exemptions  from  the  burden 
of  public  charges  (kriXtuu  raw  \*trovfryt»y ), 
against  which  the  celebrated  oration  of  Demosthenes 
is  directed,  usually  known  as  the  oration  against 
Leptines.  This  speech  was  delivered  355 :  and 
the  law  must  have  been  passed  above  a  year  before, 
as  we  are  told  that  the  lapse  of  more  than  that 
period  had  already  exempted  Leptines  from  all  per- 
sonal responsibility.  Hence  the  efforts  of  Demo- 
sthenes were  directed  solely  to  the  repeal  of  the 
law,  not  to  the  punishment  of  its  proposer.  His 
arguments  were  successful,  and  the  Law  was  re- 
pealed.—4.  A  Syrian  Greek,  who  assassinated 
with  his  own  hand  at  Laodicea,  Cn.  Octavius,  the 
chief  of  the  Roman  deputies,  who  had  been  sent 
into  Syria,  162.    Demetrius  caused  Leptines  to  be 
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seised,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  ;  bat  the 
senate  refused  to  receive  him,  being  desirous  to  re- 
serve this  cause  of  complaint  as  a  public  grievance. 

Leptis  (A«rr(r).  L  Leptia  Magna  or  Neapo- 
iia  (if  AswtIi  peydAn,  NsdwoAft),  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  N.  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes,  EL  of  Abro- 
twiura,  and  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  litUi  river 
Cinyps,  win  a  Phoenician  colony,  with  a  flourish- 
ing commerce,  though  it  possessed  no  harbour. 
With  Abrotonum  and  Oea  it  formed  the  African 
Tripoli*.  The  Romans  made  it  a  colony :  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Septimins  Severn* : 
and  it  continued  to  flourish  till  A.  D.  366,  when  it 
was  almost  rained  by  an  attack  from  a  Libyan 
tribe.  Justinian  did  something  towards  its  resto- 
ration ;  but  the  Arabian  invasion  completed  its 
destruction.  Its  ruins  are  still  considerable.  —  2. 
Leptis  Minor  or  Parva  (Aeirrlv  i)  fun/A'.  Lumta, 
Ru.),  usually  called  simply  Leptis,  a  Phoenician 
colony  on  the  coast  of  Byxacium,  in  N.  Africa, 
between  Hadrumetum  and  Tliapsus  :  an  important 
place  under  both  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Lerixut  (St  Honorat\  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Gallia  Narbonensia,  opposite  Antipolis  {Antibet). 

Lema  or  Lerae  (As'prw),  a  district  in  Argolis, 
not  far  from  Argos,  in  which  was  a  marsh  and  a 
email  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  Hercules  killed  the  Lernean 
Hydra.    [See  p.  808,  b.] 

Lero  (St  Ma  rewrite),  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Gallia  Narbonemis. 

Leros  (A«>oi :  Aepios),  a  small  island,  one  of 
the  Sporades,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus 
lassius,  on  the  coast  of  Carta.  Iu  inhabitant*, 
who  came  originally  from  Miletus,  bore  a  bad 
character.  Besides  a  city  of  the  same  name,  it 
had  in  it  a  temple  of  Artemis,  where  the  trans- 
formation of  the  sisters  of  Meleager  into  guinea- 
fowls  was  said  to  have  taken  place,  in  memory  of 
which  guinea-fowls  were  kept  in  the  court  of  that 
temple. 

Lesbdn&x  (AtcrSava^),  L  Son  of  Potamon  of 
Mytilene,  a  philosopher  and  sophist,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  He  was  the  father  of  Polemon,  the 
teacher  and  friend  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Les* 
bonaz  wrote  several  political  orations,  of  which  2 
have  come  down  tons,  one  entitled  »e  ©1  rov  wokdpou 
Kopivd'iwp^  and  the  other  wporpewTiicor  \6yos%  both 
of  which  are  not  unsuccessful  imitations  of  the  Attic 
orators  of  the  best  times.  They  are  printed  in  the 
collections  of  the  Greek  orators  [Dxmosthsnbs], 
and  separately  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1820.— 2.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  of  uncertain  age,  but  later  than  No.  1, 
the  author  of  an  extant  work  on  grammatical  figures 
(wsoi  ffx^M^7"^),  published  by  Valckenaer  in  his 
edition  of  Ammonius. 

Lesbos  (Ato-fitt:  AsVtfiot,  LesbTus:  hfytUmt., 
Mrtdin),  the  largest,  and  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant, of  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  lay  opposite  to  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
tnyttium,  off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  the  direction  of 
iu  length  being  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  lofty  mountains,  and  indented  with 
large  bays,  the  chief  of  which,  on  the  W.  side, 
runs  more  than  half  way  across  the  island.  It 
had  8  chief  headland*,  Argennum  on  the  N.  E., 
Sigrium  on  the  and  Malea  on  the  S.  Iu 
v allies  were  very  fertile,  especially  in  the  N.  part, 
near  Methymna  ;  and  it  produced  corn,  oil,  and 
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it  was  called  by  various  names,  the  chief  of  wh»ch 
were,  Issa,  Pclasgin,  My  tan  is,  and  Macaria :  the 
late  Greek  writers  called  it  Mytilene,  from  iu 
chief  city,  and  this  name  has  been  preserved  to 
modern  times.  The  earliest  reputed  inhabitants 
were  Pebugians  ;  the  next,  an  Ionian  colony,  who 
were  said  to  have  settled  in  it  2  generations  before 
the  Trojan  War  ;  lastly,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Aeolic  migration  '130  years  after  the  Trojan 
War,  according  to  the  mythical  chronology),  the 
island  was  colonised  by  Aeolians,  who  founded  bs 
it  an  Hexapolis,  consisting  of  the  6  cities,  Myti- 
lene, Methymna,  Eresns,  Pyrrha,  Antiaaa,  and 
Arisbe,  afterwards  reduced  to  5  through  the  de- 
struction of  Arisbe  by  the  Methymnaeana.  The 
Aeolians  of  Lesbos  afterwards  founded  numerous 
settlements  along  the  coast  of  the  Tread  and  in  the 
region  of  Mt.  Ida,  and  at  one  time  a  great  part  of 
the  Troad  seems  to  have  been  subject  to  Lesbos. 
The  chief  facu  in  the  history  of  the  island  are 
connected  with  its  principal  city,  Mytilene,  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  struggles  between  the  noblee 
and  the  commons,  in  which  AxcABUa  and  Pitta* 
;oa  took  part.  At  the  time  of  the  Peloponne*>an 
War,  Lesbos  was  subject  to  Athens.  After  va- 
rious changes,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Mithri- 
dates,  and  passed  from  him  to  the  Romans.  The 
island  is  most  important  in  the  early  history  of 
Greece,  as  the  native  region  of  the  Aeolian  school 
of  lyric  poetry.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  mu- 
sician and  poet  Tbbpandbb,  of  the  lyric  poeu 
Alcaboa,  Sappho,  And  others,  atd  of  the  dithy- 
rambic  poet  Arion.  Other  forms  of  literature 
and  philosophy  early  and  long  flourished  in  it :  the 
sage  and  statesman  PrrrACua,  the  historians  Hbl- 
Lanicub  and  Theophanes,  and  the  philosophers 
Theonhrastus  and  Phanias,  were  all  Lesbians. 
.  Lesbothe'mia  (A*c€6fknis),  a  statuary  of  an- 
cient date,  and  a  native  of  Lesbos, 

Leaches  or  Lescheus  (AsVxnj,  Attrxtw\  one 
of  the  so-called  cyclic  poets,  son  of  Aeschylinus,  a 
native  of  Pyrrha,  in  th*  neighbourhood  of  Mytilene, 
land  hence  called  a  Mvtilenean  or  a  lesbian.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  708,  and  was  usuallv  regarded 
as  the  author  of  the  Little  Iliad  ('lAiikf  tj  i\Latrm*  ot 
'lX.aT  luttpaU  though  this  poem  was  also  ascribed 
to  various  other  poets.  It  consisted  of  4  books, 
and  was  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  Homeric 
Iliad.  It  related  the  evenU  after  the  death  of 
Hector,  the  fate  of  Ajax,  the  exploiu  of  Philoctetes, 
Neoptolemus,  and  Ulysses,  and  the  final  capture 
and  destruction  of  Troy,  which  part  of  the  poem 
was  called  The  Destruction  of  Tt%hj£\\(ov  vipns). 
[  There  was  no  unity  in  the  poem,  except  that  of 
historical  and  chronological  succession.  Hence 
Aristotle  remarks  that  the  little  Iliad  furnished 
materials  for  8  tragedies,  whilst  only  one  could  be 
based  upon  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  of  Homer. 

Lethaena  (Andcuor).  1  A  river  of  Ionia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  flowing  S.  past  Magnesia  into  the 
Marauder.  —2.  A  river  in  the  S.  of  Crete,  flow- 
ing past  Gortyna.— 3.  [Lathon.] 

Lethe  (A^(bj),  the  personification  of  oblivion, 
called  by  Hesiod  a  daughter  of  Erie.  A  river  in 
the  lower  world  was  likewise  called  Lethe.  The 
souls  of  the  departed  drank  of  this  river,  and  thus 
forgot  all  they  had  said  or  done  in  the  upper  world. 

Lethe,  a  river  in  Spain.   See  Lot  aba. 

Li  to  (Airrci),  called  Latona  by  the  Romans,  ts 
described  by  Hesiod  as  a  daughter  of  the  Titan 
Coeus  and  Phoebe,  a  sister  of  Astoria,  and  the 
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mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  by  Zeus,  to  whom 
•he  was  married  before  Here.  Homer  likewise 
calls  her  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  by  Zeus ; 
he  mentions  her  in  the  story  of  Niobe,  who  paid  ho 
dearly  for  her  conduct  towards  Leto  [  NioB«],and 
he  alv)  describes  ber  as  the  friend  of  the  Trojans 
in  Che  war  with  the  Greeks.  In  later  writers  these 
elements  of  her  story  are  variously  embellished,  for 
they  do  not  describe  ber  as  the  lawful  wife  of 
Zeus,  but  merely  as  his  mistress,  who  was  perse- 
cuted by  Hera  during  her  pregnancy.  All  the 
world  being  afraid  of  receiving  Leto  on  account  of 
Hera,  she  wandered  about  till  she  came  to  Delos, 
which  was  then  a  rioatiog  island,  and  bore  the  name 
of  Asteria  or  Ortygia.  When  Leto  arrived  there, 
Zeus  fastened  it  by  adamantine  chains  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  secure  resting- 
place  for  his  beloved,  and  here  she  gave  birth  to 
Apollo  and  Artemis.  The  tradition  is  also  related 
with  various  other  modifications.  Some  said 
that  Zeus  changed  Leto  into  a  quail  (Aprv^V, 
and  that  in  this  state  she  arrived  in  the  floating 
island,  which  was  hence  called  Ortygia.  Others 
related  that  Zeus  was  enamoured  with  Aswria, 
bat  that  she  being  metamorphosed  into  a  bird,  flew 
across  the  sea  ;  that  the  was  then  changed  into  a 
mck,  which  for  a  long  time,  lay  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea ;  and  that  this  rock  arose  from  the  waters 
and  received  Leto  when  she  was  pursued  by  Python. 
Leto  was  generally  worshipped  only  in  conjunction 
with  her  children.  Delos  was  the  chief  seat  of  her  | 
worship.  [Apollo.] — It  is  probable  that  the  name 
of  Leto  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  words  as  the 
Greek  \Wy  and  the  Latin  lotto.  Leto  would  there- 
fore signify  **  the  obscure"  or  u  concealed,"  not  as 
a  physical  power,  but  as  a  divinity  yet  quiescent 
and  invisible,  from  whom  issued  the  visible  divi- 
nity with  all  his  splendour  and  brilliancy.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  account  of  her  genealogy 
given  by  Hesiod. — From  their  mother  Apollo  is 
frequently  Letoiu*  or  Luioimt,  and  Artemis  ( Diana) 
Letoia,  Letois,  LaioU,  or  LaioZ. 

Leuea  (va  Attwd),  a  town  at  the  extremity  of 
the  lapygtan  promontory  in  Calabria,  with  a  stink- 
ing fountain,  under  which  the  giants  who  were 
vanquished  by  Hercules  are  said  to  have  been 
buried.    The  promontory  is  11111  called  Capo  di 

Leuoae,  Leuea  (Acvsnu,  Asfon :  Left*),  a 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
near  Phocaea,  built  by  the  Persian  general  Tachos 
in  b.  c.  352,  and  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  the 
battle  between  the  consul  Licinius  Crassus  and 
Aristonicus,  in  131. 

Leucas  or  Leucidia  (A«i»*d*,  Anmotta :  Asw- 
a*o3io>:  Santa  Maura),  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Acarnania,  about  20  miles  in 
length,  and  from  5  to  8  miles  in  breadth.  It  has 
derived  its  name  from  the  numerous  calcareous 
hills  which  cover  its  surface.  It  was  originally 
united  to  the  mainland  at  its  N.E.  extremity  by  a 
□arrow  isthmus.  Homer  speaks  of  it  as  a  penin- 
sula, and  mentions  its  well  fortified  town  Aeneas 
(N-hputos).  It  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  the 
Teleboans  and  Leteges.  Subsequently  the  Corin- 
thians under  Cypselua,  between  ac  665  and  625, 
founded  a  new  town,  called  Leweat  in  the  N.E.  of 
the  country  near  the  isthmus,  in  which  they  settled 
1000  of  their  citizens,  and  to  which  they  removed 
the  inhabitants  of  N ericas,  which  lay  a  little  to  the 
W.  of  the  new  town.    The  Corinthians  also  est  a 
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canal  through  the  isthmus  and  thus  converted  the 
peninsula  into  an  island.  This  canal  was  afterwards 
filled  up  by  deposits  of  sand ;  and  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  it  was  no  longer  available  for  ships, 
which  during  that  period  were  conveyed  across  tits 
isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion  (Thuc  iii.  81, 
iv.  8  ).  The  canal  was  opened  again  by  the  Romans 
At  present  the  channel  is  dry  in  some  parts,  and 
has  from  3  to  4  feet  of  water  in  others.  The  town 
of  Leucas  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  during 
the  war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Acarnanian  league,  and  the  place 
where  the  meetings  of  the  league  were  held.  It 
was  in  consequence  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Romans,  B.C.  197.  The  remains  of  this  town  are- 
still  to  be  seen.  The  other  towns  in  the  island 
were  HdJominum  ("KMdptrow)  on  the  S.  E.  coast, 
and  Pkaro  (♦opd),  on  the  S.W.  coast — At  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  island,  opposite  Cephallenia,  was 
the  celebrated  promontory,  variously  called  LeucaK, 
LevcaJas,  Lnicatet,  or  LtmcdJe  (C.  lhtcato\  on  which 
was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  who  hence  had  the  surname 
of  Leucadius.  At  the  annual  festival  of  the  god  it 
was  the  custom  to  cast  down  a  criminal  from  this 
promontory  into  the  sea:  to  break  his  fall  birds  of 
all  kinds  were  attached  to  him,  and  if  he  reached 
the  sea  uninjured,  boats  were  ready  to  pick  him 
up.  This  appears  to  have  Keen  an  expiatory  rite ; 
and  it  gave  rise  to  the  well  known  story  that  lovers 
leaped  from  this  rock,  in  order  to  seek  relief  from 
the  pangs  of  love.  Thus  Sappho  is  said  to  have 
leapt  down  from  this  rock,  when  in  love  with 
Phaon  ;  but  this  well  known  story  vanishes  at  the 
first  approach  of  criticism. 

Leooi  (Afusr^),  an  island  in  the  Euxine  sea, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  sacred  to 
Achilles,    [Achillbus  D homos.] 

Lead,  a  people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Gallia  Bclgica, 
S.  of  the  Mediomatrici,  between  the  Matrona  and 
Mosella.  Their  chief  town  was  Tullum  (  Toui). 

Lend  Monte*,  called  by  the  Romans  AIM 
M on  tee,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  W.  of  Crete. 

[A LSI  MOKTRR.] 

Le nappe.  [Alcathok  ] 

Leucippldes  (A«u««nr(3«s),  L  e.  Phoebt  and 
//i/alra,  the  daughters  of  Lencippus.  They  were 
priestesses  of  Athena  and  Artemis,  and  betrothed 
to  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus ;  but 
Castor  and  Pollux  being  charmed  with  their  beauty 
carried  them  off  and  married  them. 

Lencippus  (Aefcmrot).  1.  Son  of  Oenomaus. 
For  details  see  Daphne. —2.  Son  of  Perieres  and 
Gorgophone,  brother  of  Aphareus,  and  prince  of 
the  Messenians,  was  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
By  his  wife  Philodice,  he  had  2  daughters,  Phoebe 
and  Hilaira,  usually  called  Lbucippidb*.— 8.  A 
Grecian  philosopher,  the  founder  of  the  atomic 
theory  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  which  was  more 
fully  developed  by  Democritus.  Where  and  when 
he  was  born  we  have  no  data  for  deciding.  Mile- 
tus, Abdera,  and  Elis  have  been  assigned  as  his 
birth-place ;  the  1st,  apparently,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  several 
natural  philosophers;  the  2nd,  because  Democritus 
came  from  that  town;  the  3rd.  because  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  disciple  of  the  Eleatic  school.  The  period 
when  he  lired  is  equally  uncertain.  He  is  called 
the  teacher  of  Democritus  the  disciple  of  Parme- 
nides,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  Zene,  of 
Melissus,  nay  even  of  Pythagoras.  With  regard 
to  bis  DhiloBophical  system  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
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with  certainty,  since  the  writ*™  who  mention  him, 
either  mention  him  in  conjunction  with  Democritu*, 
or  attribute  to  him  doctrine*  which  are  in  like 
manner  attributed  to  Democritu*.  [Dbmocrit'JS.] 

Leuoon  (As  view*).  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  or  Atha- 
miu  and  Themisto,  and  father  of  Erythrus  and 
Evippe.  —  2.  A  powerful  king  of  Bosporus,  who 
reiened  a.  c.  393 — 353.  He  was  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  supplied  with  com 
in  great  abundance,  and  who,  in  return  for  his  ser- 
vice*, admitted  him  and  bk  sons  to  the  citizenship 
of  Athens.  — »3.  An  Athenian  poet,  of  the  old 
comedy,  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Aristophanes. 

Leucdnium  (AtvKvvtor),  a  place  in  the  island 
of  Chios.    (Thuc.  viii.  24.) 

Leuconde  (Aeva*or4ir),  daughter  of  Minyas, 
usually  called  Leucippe,  [Alcathoe.] 

Leucopetra  (AswrdWpa :  C.  del?  Armi)%  a  pro- 
montory in  the  S.W.  of  Bruttinm,  on  the  Sicilian 
straits,  and  a  few  miles  8.  of  Rhegium,  to  whose 
territory  it  belonged.  It  was  regarded  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  the  termination  of  the  Apennines, 
and  it  derived  its  name  from  the  white  colour  of 
iu  rocks. 

Leucophxyi  (Atvtc6$pvt\  1.  A  city  of  Caria, 
in  the  plain  of  the  Maeander,  close  to  a  curious 
lake  of  warm  water,  and  having  a  renowned  temple 
of  Artemis  Leucophryne.  —2.  A  name  given  to 
the  island  of  Tbnbdos,  from  its  white  cliffs. 

Leucophryne  [Liuoophrys.] 

Leoedsla  or  Leucosis  ( Plana ),  a  small  island 
in  the  S.  of  the  gulf  of  Paestum,  off  the  coast  of 
Lucania.  and  opposite  the  promontory  Posidium, 
said  to  have  been  called  after  one  of  the  Sirens. 

Leucosyri  (AewrdVupot,  i.  e.  White  Syrians), 
was  a  name  early  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Cappadncia,  who  were  of  the  Syrian 
race,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Syrian  tribes  of  a 
darker  colour  beyond  the  Taurus.  Afterwards, 
when  Cappadoces  came  to  be  the  common  name 
for  the  people  of  S.  Cappadocia,  the  word  Leucosyri 
was  applied  specifically  to  the  people  in  the  N.  of 
the  country  (aft  Pontus)  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  between  the  rivers  Halys  and  Iria:  these 
are  the  White  Syrians  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  v.  6). 
After  the  Macedonian  conquest,  the  name  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

Leucothia  (ActMcodta),  a  marine  goddess,  was 
previously  I  no,  the  wife  of  Athamas.  For  detail* 
•ee  Athamas. 

Leucothoe,  daughter  of  the  Babylonian  king 
Orchamu*  and  Eurynome,  was  beloved  by  Apollo. 
Her  amour  was  betrayed  by  the  jealous  Clytia  to 
her  father,  who  buried  her  alive ;  whereupon  Apollo 
metamorphosed  her  into  an  incense  shrub. — Leu- 
cothoe  is  in  some  writers  only  another  form  for 
Leucothea. 

Leuotra  (t4  AsOnrrpa:  Lefka  or  Lefkra),  a 
small  town  in  Boeotia,  on  the  road  from  Plataeae 
to  Thespiae,  memorable  for  the  victory  which 
Epaminonda*  and  the  TVbans  here  gained  over 
cfeombrotus  and  the  Spartan*,  b.  c.  371. 

Leuctrum  {Aswcrpor).  L  Or  Leuctra  (L*/iro\ 
a  town  in  Messenia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Messenian 
gulf,  between  Cardamyle  and  Thalama,  on  the 
small  river  Pamisus.  The  Spartans  and  Messenians 
dinput^d  for  the  possession  of  it.— 2.  Asniall  town 
in  Achaia,  dependent  on  Rhypae. 

Lexovli  or  Lexobli,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensit,  on  the  Ocean,  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Se> 
quaua.  Their  capital  was  Noviomagus.  (Lisieux), 
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Lib*  (4  Alta),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  betweei 
Nisibi*  and  the  Tigris. 

Libanlni  (AtfAnot),  a  distinguished  Greek 
sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  born  at  Antioch,  on  th* 
Orontes,  about  A.  n.  314.  He  studied  at  Athens 
where  he  imbibed  an  ardent  love  for  the  pre** 
classical  writers  of  Greece  ;  and  be  afterwards  set 
up  a  private  school  of  rhetoric  at  Constantinople 
which  was  attended  by  so  huge  a  number  of  pupils 
that  the  classes  of  the  public  professors  wot*  com- 
pletely deserted.  The  latter,  in  revenge,  charged 
Libaniu*  with  being  a  magician,  and  obtained  hit 
expulsion  from  Constantinople  about  346.  He 
then  went  to  Nicomedia,  where  be  tangbl  with 
equal  success,  but  also  drew  upon  himself  au  equal 
degree  of  malice  from  his  opponent*.  Alter  *  stay 
of  five  years  at  Nicomedia,  he  was  recalled  »o  Con- 
stantinople. Eventually  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Antioch,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Here  he  received  the  greatest  mark*  of  favour  from 
the  emperor  Julian,  362.  In  the  reign  of  Vaien* 
he  was  at  first  persecuted,  but  he  afu-rwards  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  far  our  of  that  monarch  also. 
The  emperor  Theodosius  likewise  showed  him 
marks  of  respect,  hut  his  enjoyment  of  life  was  dis- 
turbed by  ill  health,  by  misfortunes  in  his  family, 
and  more  especially  by  the  disputes  in  which  be 
was  incessantly  involved,  partly  with  rival  sophists, 
and  partly  with  the  prefects.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied,  that  he  himself  was  a*  much  to  blame 
as  hi*  opponent*,  for  he  appears  to  hare  prorokrd 
them  by  his  querulous  disposition,  and  by  the 
pride  and  vanity  which  ever}- where  appear  in  his 
oration*,  and  which  led  him  to  interfere  in  political 
questions  which  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  bare 
left  alone.  He  was  the  teacher  of  St.  Basil  and 
Chry sos torn,  with  whom  he  always  kept  up  a 
friendly  connexion.  The  year  of  his  death  ia  uncer- 
tain, but  from  one  of  hi*  epiatlt  *  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  alive  in  391,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  died 
a  few  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadia*.  The 
extant  works  of  Libaniu*  are :  1 .  Models  for  rheto- 
rical exercise*  (Tlpoyvfunon&rmv  Tapotsfrystara). 
2.  Oration*  (AAyot),  67  in  number.  3.  Declama- 
tions (MeAtVai),  i.e.  oration* on  fictitious  subjects, 
and  description*  of  various  kinds,  50  in  number. 
4.  A  life  of  Demosthenes,  and  arguments  to  the 
speeches  of  the  same  orator.  6.  Letters  ('Evktto- 
Aai),  of  which  a  very  large  number  ia  still  extant. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  extremely  interesting, 
being  addressed  to  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time,  such  as  the  emperor  Julian,  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Gregory  of  Nytsa,  Chrysostom,  and  others. 
The  style  of  Libanius  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
other  rhetoricians  of  the  4th  century.  He  took 
the  best  orators  of  the  classic  age  as  hi*  models, 
and  we  can  often  see  in  him  the  disciple  and  happy 
imitator  of  Demosthenes ;  but  he  is  not  always  xble 
to  rise  above  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  we  rarely 
find  in  him  that  natural  simplicity  which  constitute 
the  great  charm  of  the  best  Attic  orators.  Hi* 
diction  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  pure  old  Attie 
with  what  may  be  termed  modern.  Moreover  it 
is  evident  that,  like  all  other  rhetoricians,  be  is 
more  concerned  about  the  form  than  the  sub- 
stance. As  far  as  the  history  of  his  age  is  con- 
cerned, some  of  hi*  orations,  and  still  more  his 
epistles  are  of  great  value,  such  a*  the  oration  ia 
which  he  relates  the  event*  of  his  own  life,  the 
eulojriei  on  Constantius  and  Constant,  the  orations 
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dt  Antioch,  and  those  which  he  wrote  against  hit 

professional  and  political  opponents.  There  is  no 
complete  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Libaniua  The 
b*st  edition  of  the  orations  and  declamations  is  by 
ReiJte,  Altenburg,  1791 — 97,4  Tola  8vo.,and  the 
best  edition  of  the  epistles  is  by  Wolf,  Amster- 
dam, 1738,  foL 

Lib  in  as  (6  AlSavos,  rh  Altavov :  Heb.  Le- 
banon, i.  e.  the  Whits  Motadain  t  Jehel  Libnan), 
a  lofty  and  steep  mountain  range  on  the  confines  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  dividing  Pboenice  from  Coele- 
Svria.  It  extends  from  above  Sidon,  about  lat 
33**  N.,  in  a  direction  N.N.E.  as  far  aj  about 
lat.  34|°.  Its  highest  summits  arc  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  its  sides  were  in  ancient  times 
dothed  with  forests  of  cedars,  of  which  only 
scattered  trees  now  remain,  and  on  its  lower  slopes 
grow  vines,  figs,  mulberries,  and  other  fruits :  its 
wines  were  highly  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  It 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  opposite  range  of 
Antilibands.  In  the  Scriptures  the  word  Le- 
banon is  used  for  both  ranges,  and  for  either  of 
them  ;  but  in  classical  authors  the  names  Libanus 
snd  Antilibanus  are  distinctive  terms, 
to  the  W.  and  E.  ranges  respectively. 

Libanxa  or  Libarnum,  a  town  of  Liguria  on 
the  Via  Aurelia^N.W.  of  Genua. 

ISbentlna,  Lubentina,  or  Lubentla,  a  surname 
of  Venus  among  the  Romans,  by  which  she  is 
described  as  the  goddess  of  sexual  pleasure  (dea 
tibidimit). 

labor,  or  Liber  Pater,  a  name  frequently  given 
by  the  Roman  poets  to  the  Greek  Bacchus  or 
Dionysus,  who  was  accordingly  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  the  Italian  Liber.  But  the  god  Liber, 
and  the  goddess  Libera  were  ancient  Italian  divi- 
nities, presiding  over  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  Hence  they  were 
worshipped  even  in  early  times  in  conjunction  with 
Ceres.  A  temple  to  these  3  divinities  was  vowed 
by  the  dictator.  A  Postumius,  in  B.C.  496,  and  was 
built  near  the  Circus  Flaminius ;  it  was  afterwards 
featored  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  Tiberius. 
The  name  Liber  is  probably  connected  with  libe- 
rare.  Hence  Seneca  says,  Liber  dictus  est  quia 
'ifrrat  tervitio  ctrarwn  animi;  while  others,  who 
were  evidently  thinking  of  the  Greek  Bacchus, 
found  in  the  name  an  allusion  to  licentious  drink- 
ing and  speaking.  Poets  usually  called  him  Liber 
Pater,  the  latter  word  being  very  commonly  added 
by  the  Italians  to  the  names  of  goda  The  female 
Libera  was  identified  by  the  Romans  with  Cora  or 
Proserpina,  the  daughter  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  ; 
whence  Cicero  calls  Liber  and  Libera  children  of 
Ceres ;  whereas  Ovid  calls  Ariadne  Libera.  The 
festival  of  the  Liberalia  was  celebrated  by  the 
Romans  every  year  on  the  17th  of  March. 

libera.  [Liaaa.] 

Liber  tas,  the  personification  of  Liberty,  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a  divinity.  A  temple  was 
erected  to  her  on  the  Aventine  by  Tib.  Sempronius 
(iracchus.  Another  was  built  by  Clodius  on  the 
spot  where  Cicero's  house  had  stood.  A  third  was 
erected  after  Caesar's  victories  in  Spain.  From 
these  temples  we  must  distinguish  the  Atrium 
Libertatis,  which  was  in  the  N.  of  the  forum,  to- 
wards the  QutrinaL  This  building  under  the  re- 
public served  as  an  office  of  the  censors,  and  also 
tontained  table*  with  laws  inscribed  upon  them.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Asinius  Pollio,  and  then  became 
the  repository  of  the  first  public  library  at  Rome 


LIBO. 

— Libertas  is  usually  represented  in  works  of  art 
as  a  matron,  with  the  pileua,  the  symbol  of  liberty 
or  a  wreath  of  laureL  Sometimes  she  appears 
holding  the  Phrygian  cap  in  her  hand. 
Libethrides.  [Libkthrum.] 
Libethrlui  Hons  ( rh  tutbfipunr  Spot),  a  moan* 
tain  in  Boeotia,  a  branch  of  Ml  Helicon,  40  stadia 
from  Coronea,  possessing  a  grotto  of  the  Libethrian 
nymphs,  adorned  with  their  statues,  and  2  fountains 
Librthrieu  and  Petra. 

Libethrum  (Afifntfoor,  ra  Asffijlpa.  ra  A/*n- 
0pa),  an  ancient  Thracian  town  in  Pieria  in  Mace- 
donia, on  the  slope  of  Olympus,  and  S.W.  of  Dium, 
where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  lived.  This  town 
and  the  surrounding  country  were  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  who  were  hence  called  Libithrldes  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  worship  of  the  Muses  under  this 
name  was  transferred  from  this  place  to  Boeotia. 

Iabitlna,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  was 
identified  by  the  later  Romans  sometimes  with 
Persephone  (Proserpina),  on  account  of  her  con- 
nection with  the  dead  and  their  burial,  and  some- 
times with  Aphrodite  (Venus).  The  latter  was 
probably  the  consequence  of  etymological  specula- 
tions on  the  name  Libitina,  which  people  connected 
with  libido.  Her  temple  at  Rome  was  a  repository 
of  ever)* thing  necessary  for  burials,  and  persons 
might  there  either  buy  or  hire  those  things.  Hence 
a  person  undertaking  the  burial  of  a  person  (an 
undertaker)  was  called  libilinarhu,  and  his  business 
libitina ;  hence  the  expressions  libitinam  extrrcere,  or 
facere,  and  libitina  funeribus  non  suffievbat.  i.e.  they 
could  not  all  be  buried.  It  is  related  that  king 
Scrvius  Tullius,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  deaths,  ordained  that  for  every  person  who  died, 
a  piece  of  money  should  be  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Libitina  —  Owing  to  this  connection  of  Libitina 
with  the  dead,  Roman  poets  frequently  employ  her 
name  in  the  sense  of  death  itself. 

Libo,  BcribonluB,  a  plebeian  family.  L  L., 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  149,  accused  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius  Galba  on  account  of  the  outrages  which  he  had 
committed  against  the  Lusitaniana  [Gslba, 
No.  6.]  It  was  perhaps  this  Libo  who  consecrated 
the  Puteal  Scribonianum  or  I'utetd  /.tooans,  of  which 
we  so  frequently  read  in  ancient  write ss.  The 
Puteal  was  an  enclosed  place  in  the  forum,  near 
the  A  reus  Fabianus,  and  was  so  called  from  its 
being  open  at  the  top,  like  a  puteal  or  well.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  was  only  one  such  puteal  at  Rome, 
and  not  two,  as  is  generally  believed.  It  was  de- 
dicated in  very  ancient  times  either  on  account  of 
the  whetstone  of  the  augur  Navius  (comp.  Liv.  i. 
36),  or  because  the  spot  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning; it  was  subsequently  repaired  and  re-dedicated 
by  Libo,  who  erected  in  its  neighbourhood  a  tri- 
bunal for  the  praetor,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
place  was  frequented  by  persons  who  had  law-suits, 
such  as  money  lenders  and  the  like.  (Comp.  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  6.  35,  Epist.  i.  19.  8.)— 2.  L..  the  father- 
in-law  of  Sex.  Pompey,  the  son  of  Pompey  the 
Great  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49, 
he  naturally  sided  with  Pompey,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  Etruria.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  accompanied  Pompey  to  Greece,  and  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  war  that  ensued.  On  the 
death  of  Bibulus  (48)  he  had  the  chief  command 
of  the  Pompeian  fleet.  In  the  civil  wars  which 
followed  Caesars  death,  he  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  son-in-law  Sex.  Pompey.  In  40,  Octtvian 
his  sister  Scribonia.  and  this 
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Libyssa  ( MGveea. :  HarthA  f),  a  town  of  Bi- 


waa  followed  by  a  peace  between  the  triumviri  and  | 
Pompey  (39).   When  the  war  was  renewed  in 
36,  Libo  for  a  time  continued  with  Pompey,  but, 
seeing  his  cause  hopeless,  he  deserted  bim  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  34,  he  was  consul  with  M.  Antony. 

Libon  (AJ4W),  an  Elean,  the  architect  of  the 
great  temple  of  Zeus  in  the  Altia  at  Olympia, 
Uourished  about  H»c  450. 

Libui,  a  Gallic  tribe  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  to 
whom  the  towns  of  Brixia  and  Verona  formerly  be- 
longed, from  which  they  were  expelled  by  the 
CenomanL  They  are  probably  the  same  people 
whom  we  afterwards  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vercellae  under  the  name  of  Lebecii  or  Libici. 

Libumla,  a  district  of  lUyricum,  along  the  coast 
•f  the  Adriatic  sea,  was  separated  from  I  stria  on 
the  N.  W.  by  the  river  Arsia,  and  from  Dalmatia 

an  the  S.  by  the  liter  Titius,  thus  corresponding  j  quently  mentioned  in  the  Pelopoun.sian  war.  Ha 
to  the  W.  part  of  Croatia^  and  the  N.  part  of  the  was  famous  throughout  Greece  for  his  hospitality. 


thynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
Astacenua,  W.  of  Nicomedia,  celebrated  aa  the 
place  where  the  tomb  of  Hannibal  was  to  be  seen. 

Licatea  or  Lic&tli,  a  people  of  Vindelkia  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  river  Ltcus  or  Liria  {LerAy,  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  the  V'indelician  tribes. 

Lich&dea  (A<x<*o>» :  /*oiiitcoisesi),  3  small  islands 
between  Euboea  and  the  coast  of  Locris,  called 
Scarphia,  Can-sa,  and  Phoearia.  See  LftCHaa,  No.  1. 

Ilchaa  (Afx^s).  L  An  attendant  of  Hercules, 
brought  his  master  the  poisoned  garment,  which 
destroyed  the  hero.  [See  p.  310,  b.J  H  ercuies,  in 
anguish  and  wrath,  threw  Lichas  into  the  sea,  and 
the  Lichadian  islands  were  believed  to  hare  derived 
their  name  from  him.  —  2.  A  Spartan,  eon  of 
Arcesilaua,  was  proxenus  of  Argos,  and  is  fre* 


modern  Dalmatia.  The  country  is  mountainous 
and  unproductive,  and  its  inhabitants,  the  Lib  ami, 
supported  themselves  chiefly  by  commerce  and 
navigation.  They  were  celebrated  at  a  very  early 
period  as  bold  and  skilful  sailors,  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  the  first  people  who  had  the  sway  of 
the  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  They  took  possession  of 
mo*t  of  the  islands  of  this  sea  as  far  as  Corcvra,  and 


especially  in  his  entertainment  of  strangers  at  the 
Gymnopaedia. 

Licia  or  Ideas.  [Licates.] 
IOttnla.  L  A  Vestal  virgin,  accused  of  incest, 
together  with  2  other  Vestals,  Aemilia  and  Marcia, 
B.C.  114.  L.  Metellus,  the  pontifex  maxim  us, 
condemned  Aemilia,  but  acquitted  Licinia  and 
Marcia.    The  acquittal  of  the  2  last  caused  such 


bad  settlements  even  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy.  I  dissatisfaction  that  the  people  appointed  L.  Cassiua 
Their  ships  were  remarkable  for  their  swift  sail*  J  Longinus  to  investigate  the  matter ;  and  he 


tng,  and  hence  vessels  built  after  the  same  model  i  demned  both  Licinia  and  Mama.  —  2.  Wife  of 
were  called  LUmmiea*  or  IMmmae  naves.  It  waa  C.  Semproniua  Gracchus,  the  celebrated  tribune, 
to  light  vessels  of  this  description  that  Augustus  —3.  Daughter  of  Craasus  the  orator,  and  wife  of 
was  mainly  indebted  for  his  victory  over  Antony's  the  younger  Marine. 

fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  Liburniana  licinia  Gens,  a  celebrated  plebeian  bouse,  to 
were  the  first  Illyrian  people  who  submitted  to  the  which  belonged  C.  Liciniua  Calms  Stolo,  whose 
Romana.  Being  hard  pressed  by  the  Iapydes  on  |  exertions  threw  open  the  consulship  to  the  pie- 
the  N.  and  by  the  Dalmatians  on  the  8^  they  beiana.  Ita  moat  distinguished  families  at  a  latex 
sought  the  protection  of  Rome  at  a  comparatively  time  were  those  of  Crassus,  Lucullos  and 
early  period.  Hence  we  find  that  many  of  their '  MuaxNA.  There  were  likewise  numerous  other 
towns  were  immune*,  or  exempt  from  taxes.  The  surnames  in  the  gens,  which  are  also  given  in 
islands  off  iSe  coast  were  reckoned  a  part  of  Libur-  I  their  proper  places. 

nia  and  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  LUmr*  |  LicnnTnj.  L  C.  Liciniua  Cairo*,  sumamed 
mdm  or  LUmrnicae  Insulae.  [Illyricum.]  ifltolo,  which  he  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  care 

Libya  (Aifvii),  daughter   of   Epuphus  and  with  which  he  dug  up  the  shoots  that  eprang  up 
Memphis,  from  whom  Libya  (Africa)  ia  said  to  from  the  roota  of  hia  vines.  He  brought  the  contest 
have  derived  ita  name.    By  Poseidon  she  became  oetween  the  patricians  and  plebeians  to  a  happv 
the  mother  of  A  gen  or,  Bel  us,  and  Lelex. 

Libya  (Ai«uii :  Atfi«r,  Libyea).  L  The  Greek 
name  for  the  continent  of  Africa  in  general 
(Africa  8.  L.  Interior  (A.  if  sVrof),  the 
whole  interior  of  Africa,  as  distinguished  from  the 
well-known  regions  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  coasts.— 
8.  Libya,  specifically,  or  Libyae  Nomoa  (At€vr)t 
»sssof),  a  district  of  N.  Africa,  between  Egypt  and 
Marmarica,  so  called  because  it  once  (drilled  an 
Egyptian  Nomoa.  It  ia  sometimes  called  Libya 
Exterior. 

LIbycd  Montea  (r&  Arfwcor  6pot:  JeM  SeUtUk), 
the  range  of  mountains  which  form  the  W. 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  [Argyptus.] 

LTbycum  Mare  (to  AisWp  *i\ayot),  the  part 
af  the  Mediterranean  between  the  island  of  Crete 
and  the  N.  coast  of  Africa. 

Libyphoenloee  (AieV»«u»uc«»,  At9o<po(t>iK*s).  a 
term  applied  to  the  people  of  those  parts  of  N. 
Africa,  in  which  the  Phoenicians  had  founded  co- 
lonies, and  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Phoenician  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory ;  it  ia  derived  from  the  fact  that  theae  I 
people  were  a  mixed  race  of  the  Libyan  natives  '  heavy  fine.— 8.  C.  Li 
with  the  Phoenician  settlers.  i*nd  an  orator,  was  a 


termination,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  I 
greatness.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  from  b.c 
376  to  367,  and  waa  faithfully  supported  in  hia 
exertions  by  his  colleague  L.  Sextiox.  The  laws 
which  he  proposed  were :  1.  That  in  future  no 
more  consular  tribunes  should  be  appointed,  but 
that  consuls  should  be  elected,  one  of  whom  should 
always  be  a  plebeian.  2.  That  no  one  should 
possess  more  than  500  jugera  of  the  public  land, 
or  keep  upon  it  more  than  100  head  of  large  and 
600  of  small  cattle.  3.  A  law  regulating  the  affairs 
between  debtor  and  creditor.  4.  That  the  Sibylline 
books  should  be  entrusted  to  a  college  of  ten  men 
(decemviri),  half  of  whom  should  be  plebeians. 
These  rogations  were  passed  after  a  moat  vehement 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  patricians,  and 
L.  Sextius  was  the  first  plebeian  who  obtained  the 
consulship,  366.  Licinius  himself  was  elected 
twice  to  the  consnlahip,  364  and  361.  Some  years 
later  he  whs  accused  by  M.  Popilius  Laenaa  of 
having  transgressed  his  own  law  respecting  the 
amount  of  public  land  which  a  person  might  pos- 
Hc  was  condemned  and  sentenced  to  pay  a 

■,  an  annalist 
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who,  when  impeached  (66)  of  extortion  by  Cicero, 
*nding  that  the  verdict  was  against  him,  forthwith 
committed  suicide  before  the  formalities  of  the  trial 
were  completed,  and  thus  averted  the  dishonour 
and  lots  which  would  have  been  entailed  upon 
his  family  by  a  public  condemnation  and  by  the 
confiscation  of  property  which  it  involved.  Hit 
Annates  commenced  with  the  veiy  origin  of  the 
city,  and  extended  to  21  book*  at  least ;  but  how 
far  be  brought  down  his  history,  is  unknown.  — 
&  0.  Licinius  Macer  Cairns,  son  of  the  last,  a 
distinguished  orator  and  poet,  was  born  in  82,  and 
died  about  47  or  46,  in  his  36th  or  36th  year. 
His  most  celebrated  oration  was  delivered  against 
Vattntua,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero,  when  he 
was  only  27  years  of  age.  So  powerful  was  the 
effect  produced  by  this  speech,  that  the  accused 
started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pleading,  and  pas- 
sionately exclaimed,  **  Rogo  vos,  judices,  num.,  si 
iste  disertus  est,  ideo  me  dam nari  oporteat?"  His 
poems  were  full  of  wit  and  grace,  and  possessed 
sufficient  merit  to  be  classed  by  the  ancients  with 
those  of  Catullus.  His  elegies,  especially  that 
on  the  untimely  death  of  his  mistress  Quintilia, 
have  been  warmly  extolled  by  Catullus,  Pro* 
pertius,  and  Ovid.  Calrus  was  remarkable  for 
the  shortness  of  his  stature,  and  hence  the  vehe- 
ment action  in  which  he  indulged  while  pleading 
was  in  such  ludicrous  contrast  with  his  insignificant 
pervtn,  that  even  his  friend  Catullus  has  not  been 
able  to  resist  a  joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us 
sa  the  •*  Salaputium  disertura,"  **  the  eloquent 
Torn  Thumb." 

limnlna,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  307 — 324, 
whose  full  name  was  PUBLICS  FLaVIUS GaLKRIUS 
Valerius  Licinianus  Licinius.  He  was  a  Dn- 
cian  peasant  by  birth,  and  the  early  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms  of  the  emperor  Oalerius,  by  whom 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and  invested 
with  the  command  of  the  Iliyrian  provinces  at 
Cannentum,  on  the  11th  of  November,  a.  o.  307. 
Upon  the  death  of  Oalerius  in  311,  be  concluded 
a  peaceful  arrangement  with  Maxwikus  II.,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosporus 
were  to  form  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires.  In 
SIS  he  married  at  Milan,  Constantia,  the  sister  of 
Constantine,  and  in  the  same  year  set  out  to  en- 
counter Maximums,  who  had  invaded  his  dominions. 
Maximums  was  defeated  by  Licinius  near  He> 
raclca,  and  died  a  few  months  afterwards  at 
Tarsus.  Licinius  and  Constantino  were  now  the 
only  emperors,  and  each  was  anxious  to  obtain  the 
undivided  sovereignty.  Accordingly  war  broke 
oat  between  them  in  315.  Licinius  was  defeated 
at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia,  and  afterwards  at  Adri- 
anople,  and  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by 
ceding  to  Constantine  Greece,  Macedonia,  and 
Illyricum.  This  peace  lasted  about  9  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  hostilities  were  renewed. 
The  great  battle  of  Adrinople  (July,  323),  fol- 
lowed by  the  reduction  of  Bysantium,  and  a  second 
great  victory  achieved  near  Chalcedon  (September), 
placed  Licinius  at  the  mercy  of  Constantine,  who, 
although  he  spared  his  life  for  the  moment,  and 
merely  sentenced  him  to  an  honourable  imprison- 
ment at  Thessalonica,  soon  found  a  convenient  pre- 
text for  putting  him  to  death,  324. 

Udnu.  £  A  Gaul  by  birth,  was  taken  pri- 
soner in  war,  and  became  a  slave  of  Julius  Caesar, 
whose  confidence  he  gained  so  much  as  to  be  made 
his  diapensstor  or  steward.    Caesar  gave  him  his 


freedom.  He  also  gained  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
who  appointed  him  m  B.C  15,  governor  of  his 

native  country,  Gaul.  By  the  plunder  of  Gaul 
and  by  other  means,  he  acquired  enormous  wealth* 
and  hence  his  name  is  frequently  coupled  with 
that  of  Crassus.  He  lived  to  s.-e  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  — 2.  The  barber  (tauor)  Licinus  spoken 
<>f  by  Horace  (An  Foci.  301),  must  have  been  a 
different  person  from  the  preceding,  although  idea 
tified  by  the  Scholiast.  —  3.  Cl&dius  Licinus,  u 
Roman  annalist,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  B  &,  wrote  the  history  of  Rome 
from  its  capture  by  the  Gauls  to  his  own  time. 
This  Clodius  is  frequently  confounded  with  Q. 
Claudius  Quadrigarius.  [Quaoriuaeius.]  —  4. 
L.  Poroltu  Licinus,  plebeian  aedile,  210,  and 
praetor  207,  when  he  obtained  Cisalpine  Osul  as 
his  province.  —  5.  L.  Porcdus  Licinus,  praetor 
193,  with  Sardinia  as  his  province,  and  consul 
184,  when  be  carried  on  war  against  the  Ligu- 
rians.— 6.  Porcius  Licinus,  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  who  probably  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
2nd  century  a.  c 

Lteymnla,  spoken  of  by  Horace  (Carm.  il  12. 
13,  seq.),  is  probably  the  same  as  Terentia,  the 
wife  of  Maecenas. 

licymnlus  (Aurfsiriof).  L  Son  of  Electryon 
and  the  Phrygian  slave  Midea,  and  consequently 
half-brother  of  Alcmene.  He  was  married  to 
Periniede,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Oeonus,  Argeus,  and  Mel  as.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Hercules,  whose  son  Tlepolemus  slew  him,  accord- 
ing to  some  unintentionally,  and  according  te 
others  in  a  fit  of  anger.  —  9.  Of  Chios,  a  distin- 
guished dithyrambic  poet,  of  uncertain  date.  Some 
writers  place  him  before  Simonidcs  ;  but  it  is  per- 
haps more  likely  that  he  belonged  to  the  late* 
Athenian  dithyrambic  school  about  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  a.  c  —  8.  Of  Sicily,  a  rhetorician,  the 
pupil  of  Gorgiaa,  and  the  teacher  of  Polus. 

Lid 6  (Ai8tj),  a  mountain  of  Caria,  above  Pedasus. 

Q.  Ligarius,  was  legate,  in  Africa,  of  C.Conaiii) us 
Longus,  who  left  him  in  command  of  the  province, 
B.C.  50.  Next  year  (49)  Ligarius  resigned  the 
government  of  the  province  into  the  hands  of 
L.  Attius  Varus.  Ligarius  fought  under  Varus 
against  Curio  in  49,  and  against  Caesar  himself  ia 
46.  After  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  Ligarius  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Adrumetum  ;  his  life  wss  spared, 
but  he  was  banished  by  Caesar.  Meantime,  a 
public  accusation  was  brought  against  Ligarius  by 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero.  The  case  was  pleaded  before 
Caesar  himself  in  the  forum.  Cicero  defended 
Ligarius  in  a  speech  still  extant,  in  which  he 
maintains  that  Ligarius  had  as  much  claims  to  the 
mercy  of  Caesar,  as  Tubero  and  Cicero  himself. 
Ligarius  was  pardoned  by  Caesar,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  the  Spanish  war.  The 
speech  which  Cicero  delivered  in  his  defence  was 
subsequently  published,  and  was  much  admired. 
Ligarius  joined  the  conspirators,  who  assassinated 
Caesar  in  44.  Ligarius  and  his  2  brothers  perished 
in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs  in  43. 

Liger  or  Ligeris  (Zotrv),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  Gaul,  rises  in  M.  Cevenna,  Bows  through 
the  territories  of  the  Arverni,  Aedni,  and  Caniu- 
tevand  falls  into  the  ocean  between  the  territories 
of  the  Namnetes  and  Pictones. 

Liguria  AryvtfTurfj,  4;  AryvrrrlKij),  a  dis- 
trict of  Italy,  was,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Vans,  and  the  Maritime 
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Alps,  which  separated  it  from  Transalpine  Gaul,  ] 
mi  the  3.  E.  by  the  river  Macro,  which  teparated 
it  from  Etruria,  nn  the  N.  by  the  river  Po,  end  on 
the  S.  by  the  Mare  Ligusticum.  The  country  is 
*trj  mountainous  and  unproductive,  aa  the  Maritime 
Alps  and  the  Apennines  run  through  the  greater 
part  ef  it.  The  mountains  run  almost  down  to  the 
toast,  leaving  only  space  sufficient  for  a  road,  which 
formed  the  highway  from  Italy  to  the  S.  of  Gaul. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitant*  was  the 
rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle.  The  numerous  forests 
on  the  mountains  produced  excellent  timber,  which, 
with  the  other  products  of  the  country,  was  ex- 
ported from  Genua,  the  principal  town  of  the 
country.  The  inhabitants  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  Ligyes  (Aryutt)  and  Ligystini  (Ajtvotu 
roi)  and  by  the  Romans  Ligftres  (Sing.  Liguty 
more  rarely  Ligur).  They  were  in  early  times  a 
powerful  and  widely  extended  people ;  bnt  their 
origin  is  uncertain,  some  writers  supposing  them  to 
be  Celts,  others  Iberians,  and  others  again  of  the 
tame  race  as  the  Siculian*,  or  most  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Italy.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ligurians 
at  one  time  inhabited  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul  as  well 
as  the  country  afterwards  called  Liguria,  and  that 
they  had  possession  of  the  whole  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Piaae  in  Etruria.  The 
Greeks  probably  became  acquainted  with  them 
first  from  the  Samians  and  Phocaeans,  who  visited 
their  coast*  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  ;  and  so 
powerful  were  they  considered  at  this  time  that 
Ilesiod  names  them,  along  with  the  Scythians  and 
Ethiopians,  as  one  of  the  chief  people  of  the  earth. 
Tradition  also  related  that  Hercules  fought  with 
the  Ligurians  on  the  plain  of  stones  near  Massilia ; 
and  even  a  writer  so  late  as  Eratosthenes  gave  the 
name  of  Ligy  slice  to  the  whole  of  the  W.  peninsula 
of  Europe,  So  widely  were  they  believed  to  be 
spread  that  the  Ligyes  in  Germany  and  Asia  were 
supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  same  people.  The 
Ligurian  tribes  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
l.ujmm  Tranndjnm  and  Chsa/pinu  The  tribes  which 
inhabited  the  Maritime  Alps  were  called  in  general 
Atpmi,  and  also  Canillati  or  Comati,  from  their 
custom  of  allowing  their  hair  to  grow  long.  The 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  Apennines  were  called 
Montami.  The  names  of  the  principal  tribes  were : 
—  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Salves  or 
Salluvii,  Oxvbii,  and  Dbciatm  ;  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Alps,  the  Intbmblii,  Inqauni  and 
Apuani  near  the  coast,  the  Vaoibnni.  Salasbi 
and  TAUami  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Po.  and 
the  Labvi  and  Mabihci  N.  of  the  Po.  — The 
Ligurians  were  small  of  stature,  but  strong,  active, 
and  brave.  In  early  times  they  served  as  merce- 
naries in  the  armies  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
aubsequently  they  carried  on  a  long  and  fierce 
struggle  with  the  Romans.  Their  country  was 
invaded  for  the  first  time  by  the  Romans  m  B.C 
238;  but  it  ww  not  till  after  the  termination  of  the 
2nd  Punic  war  and  the  de<eat  of  Philip  and  An- 
tiochus  that  the  Romans  were  able  to  devote  their 
energies  to  the  subjugation  of  Liguria.  It  was 
many  years  however  before  the  whole  country  was 
finally  subdued.  Whole  tribes,  such  as  the  Apuani, 
were  transplanted  to  Samnium,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  Roman  colonists.  The  country  was 
divided  between  the  provinces  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis  and  Gallia  Cisalpine ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  and  of  the  succeeding  emperors,  the 
tribes  in  the  mountains  were  placed  under  the 
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government  of  an  imperial  ymwmi, 
cunUor  or  Prae/rehu  Alpium  Maritir. 

Ligtuticum  Mare,  the  name  originally  of  the 
whole  sea  S.  of  Gaul  and  of  the  N.W.  of  Italy, 
but  subsequently  only  the  E.  part  of  this  sea,  os 
the  Gulf  <f  r/eVwo,  'whence  later  writers  speak 
only  of  a  Sinus  Ligusticus. 

Lilaea  (Al\ata :  AjAomvi),  an  ancient  town  i> 
Phocis,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cephissus. 

iSlybaeum  (AiAufoior :  A/arsa/a),  a  town  in 
the  W.  of  Sicily,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  situ- 
ated on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name  (C.  B*m*> 
or  di  Marwala),  opposite  to  the  Prom.  Hermaeura 
or  Mercurii  (C.  Bom)  in  Africa,  the  space  between 
the  2  being  the  shortest  distance  between  Sicily 
and  Africa.  The  town  of  Lilyboeum  was  founded 
by  the  Carthaginians  about  b.  a  397,  and  was 
made  the  principal  Carthaginian  fortress  in  Sicily. 
It  was  surrounded  by  massive  walla  and  by  a 
trench  60  feet  wide  and  40  feet  deep.  On  the 
destruction  of  Selinus  in  249,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter  city  were  transplanted  to  Li  ly  baron., 
which  thus  became  still  more  powerful  Lily, 
baeum  was  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  1st 
Punic  war,  but  they  were  unable  to  take  it ;  and 
they  only  obtained  possession  of  it  by  the  treaty 
of  peace.  Under  the  Romans  Lilybaeum  continu«-d 
to  be  a  place  of  importance.  At  Martala,  which 
occupies  only  the  S.  half  of  the  ancient  town,  there 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  and  a  few 
other  ancient  remains. 

Limaaa,  Limia,  Limine,  Belion  {Lima),  a 
river  in  Gallaecia  in  Spain,  between  the  Dunus 
and  the  Minius,  which  flowed  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  was  also  called  the  river  of  Forget- 
fulness  (6  T-fjr  A^0i?t,  Flumtn  (Jblivionis)  ;  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  Turduli 
and  the  Celts  on  one  occasion  lost  here  their  com- 
mander, and  forgot  the  object  of  their  expedition. 
This  legend  was  so  generally  believed  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  Brutus  Callaicus  could  induce 
his  soldiers  to  cross  the  river,  when  he  invaded 
Gallaecia,  B.C.  136.  On  the  banks  of  this  rivar 
dwelt  a  small  tribe  called  Limici 

Limltes  Rom&ni,  the  name  of  a  continuous  series 
of  fortifications,  consisting  of  castles,  walls,  ear t hern 
ramparts,  and  the  like,  which  the  Romans  erected 
along  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  to  protect  their 
possessions  from  the  attacks  of  the  Germans. 

Limnae  (Alfiyau,  Ainvatos).  L  A  town  in 
Messenia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Laoonia,  with  a 
temple  of  Artemis,  who  was  hence  surnamed  Lim- 
natis.  This  temple  was  common  to  the  people  of 
both  countries  ;  and  the  outrage  which  the  Me«- 
senian  youth  committed  against  some  Lacedae- 
monian maidens,  who  were  sacrificing  at  this 
temple,  was  the  occasion  of  the  1st  Messenian 
war.  Limnae  was  situated  in  the  Ager  Denthe- 
liatis,  which  district  was  a  subject  of  constant 
dispute  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Mes- 
senians  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  Messenum 
independence  by  Epaminondas.  — •  2.  A  town  in 
the  Thracian  Cbersonesus  on  the  Hellespont,  not 
far  from  Sestus,  founded  by  the  Milesians.  —  3. 
See  SPABTA. 

Limnae*  (Aiuraia :  Aiixvcuoi),  a  town  in  the 
N.  of  Acamania,  on  the  road 
lochicum  to  Strata*,  and  near  the  , 
on  which  it  had  a  harbour. 

Limnaea,  Limnetcs,  Limn&genei  (Auu>o*« 
(•$),  Aifurlrnit  («X  »•«• 
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LIMONUM. 

Jr  born  in  a  lake  or  marsh,  a  surname  of  several 
divinities  who  were  believed  either  to  have  sprung 
from  a  lake,  or  who  had  their  temples  near  a  lake. 
Hence  we  find  this  surname  given  to  Dionysus 
at  Athens,  and  to  Artemis  nt  various  places. 

Limonum.  [Pictonbs.] 

IIxnyTa  (t«  Atavpa :  Ru.  N.  of  Phineka  >),  a 
city  in  the  S.E.  of  Lycia,  on  the  river  Limybus, 
20  stadia  from  its  mouth. 

Llmyrua  (Alfwpos :  Pkinela  >),  a  river  of  Lycia, 
flowing  into  the  bay  W.  of  the  Sacrum  Promon- 
torium  ( Phineka  Bay)  :  navigable  as  far  up  as  Ll- 
xvba.  The  recent  travellers  differ  as  to  whether 
the  present  riTer  Phineka  is  the  Limyra  or  it*  tri- 
butary the  Arycandus. 

Lindum  (Lincoln),  a  town  of  the  Coritani,  in 
Britain,  on  the  road  from  Londinium  to  Eboracum, 
and  a  Roman  colony.  The  modern  name  Lincoln 
has  been  formed  out  of  Lindum  Colonia. 

Lindu  (Afoooj  i  AfpoW :  Linda,  Ru.),  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Dorian  colonies  on  the  Asiatic  coast. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  656),  with  its 
kindred  cities,  Ialysu*  and  Camirus.  These  3  cities, 
with  Cos.  Cnidns,  and  Haliearnassus,  formed  the 
original  Hexapolis,  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  Asia 
Minor.  Lindus  stood  upon  a  mountain  in  a  dis- 
trict abounding  in  tines  and  figs,  and  had  2  cele- 
brated temples,  one  of  Athena  surnaroed  AivSfa, 
and  one  of  Hercules.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Cleobulus,  one  of  the  7  wise  men.  It  retained 
much  of  its  consequence  even  after  the  foundation 
of  Rhodes.  Inscriptions  of  some  importance  have 
lately  been  found  in  its  Acropolis. 

LingSnes.  1.  A  powerful  people  in  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  whose  territory  extended  from  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Vogesus  and  the  sources  of  the  Ma- 
tron* and  Mosa,  N.  as  far  as  the  Treviri,  and  S.  as 
far  as  the  Sequani,  from  whom  they  were  separated 
by  the  river  Arar.  The  emperor  Otho  gave  them 
the  Roman  franchise.  Their  chief  town  was  An- 
ricmaturinum,  afterwards  Lingones  (Langrts).<~ 
2.  A  branch  of  the  above  mentioned  people,  who 
migrated  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  along  with  the  Boii, 
and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  latter.  [Bou.]  They 
dwelt  E.  of  the  Boii  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  sea  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenna. 

Linternum.  [Litkrnuu.] 

Linus  (A/ros),  the  personification  of  a  dirge  or 
lamentation,  and  therefore  described  as  a  son  of 
Apollo  by  a  Muse  (Calliope,  or  by  Psaraatbe  or 
I'halciope),  or  of  Amphimarua  by  Urania.  Both 
Argos  and  Thebes  claimed  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
An  Argive  tradition  related,  that  Linus  was  exposed 
bj  his  mother  after  his  birth,  and  was  brought  up 
by  shepherds,  but  was  afterwards  torn  to  pieces 
by  dogs.  Psamathe's  grief  at  the  occurrence  be- 
trayed ber  misfortune  to  her  father,  who  condemned 
her  to  death.  Apollo,  indignant  at  the  father's 
cruelty,  visited  Argos  with  a  plague  ;  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  an  oracle,  the  Argives  endeavoured  to 
propitiate  Psamathe  and  Linus  by  means  of  sacri- 
fices. Matrons  and  virgins  sang  dirges  which  were 
called  KIpou  According  to  a  Boeotian  tradition 
Linus  was  killed  by  Apollo,  because  be  had  ventured 
upon  a  musical  contest  with  the  god ;  and  every 
year  before  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Muses,  a 
funeral  sacrifice  was  offered  to  him,  and  dirges 
(Afm)  were  sung  in  his  honour.  His  tomb  was 
claimed  by  Ar^ng  and  by  Thcl>es,  and  likewise  by 
C balds  in  Euboea.    It  is  probably  owing  to  the 
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difficulty  of  reconciling  the  different  roythuses 
about  Linus,  that  the  Thebans  thought  it  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  an  earlier  and  later  Linus  ; 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  instructed  Hercules  in 
music,  but  to  have  been  killed  by  the  hero.  In 
the  time  of  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  Linua 
was  considered  as  the  author  of  apocryphal  works, 
in  which  the  exploits  of  Dionysus  were  described. 

Li  para  and  Liparenses  Insula*.   [A  bolus.] 

Lipiris  (Aiwapit),  a  small  river  of  Cilicia,  flow- 
ing past  SoloS. 

Liqnentla  (Livenm),  a  river  in  Venetia  in  the 
N.  of  Italy  between  Altinum  and  Concordia,  which 
flowed  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus. 

LIriJ  (Garialiano),  more  anciently  called  Clanis, 
or  Glanis,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  central 
I  Italy,  rises  in  the  Apennines  W.  of  lake  Fncinus, 
J  flows  first  through  the  territory  of  the  Marsi  in  a 
S.  E.-ly  direction,  then  turns  S.  W.  near  Sora,  and 
at  last  flows  S.  E.  into  the  Sinus  Caietanus  near 
Minturnae,  forming  the  boundary  between  Latium 
and  Campania.  Its  stream  was  sluggish,  whence 
the  *'  Liris  qmieia  aqua  **  of  Horace  {Cam.  i.  81). 

Liastu  (\i<T<r6t :  Maotos,  AiactOs).  1.  (AUt- 
tio),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Dalmatia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Dillon*  founded  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, b.  c.  385.  it  was  situated  on  a  hill  near  the 
coast,  and  possessed  a  strongly  fortified  acropolis, 
called  AcrolLsaua,  which  was  considered  impreg- 
nable. The  town  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Illyrians,  and  was  eventually  colonized  by 
the  Romans.  — >2.  A  small  river  in  Thrace  W.  of 
the  Hebrus. 

Lista  (5.  Anatoalia)%  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  S. 
of  Reate,  ia  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
Aborigines,  from  which  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Sabincs,  who  attacked  them  in  the  night. 

Litana  Silva  (Silra  di  Luge),  a  large  forest  on 
the  Apennines  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  S.  E.  of  Mutina, 
in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls, 
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Literatim  or  Linternum  (Patria),  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Clanius  or  Glanis,  which  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  takes  the  name  of  Litem  us  (Patria  or 
Ganio),  and  which  flows  through  a  marsh  to  the 
N.  of  the  town  called  Literaa  Palna.  The  town 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  b.c  194,  and  was 
recolonized  by  Augustus.  It  was  to  this  place 
that  the  elder  Scipio  Africnnus  retired,  when  the 
tribunes  attempted  to  bring  him  to  triaL,  and  here 
he  is  said  to  have  died.  His  tomb  was  shown  at 
Litemum  ;  but  some  maintained  that  he  was 
buried  in  the  family  sepulchre  near  the  Porta 
Cape na  at  Rome. 

Livla.  L  Sister  of  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the  cele- 
brated tribune,  aa  91,  was  married  first  to 
M.  Porcius  Cato,  by  whom  she  had  Cato  Uticensis, 
and  subsequently  to  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  by  whoru 
she  had  a  daughter,  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M. 
Brutus,  who  killed  Caesar.— 2.  Li  via  Brasilia, 
the  daughter  of  Livius  Drusus  Claud  ianus  [Da  us  us, 
No.  3],  was  married  first  to  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  ; 
and  afterwards  to  Augustus,  who  compelled  her 
husband  to  divorce  her,  fl.  c.  38.  She  had  already 
borne  her  husband  one  son,  the  future  emperor 
Tiberius,  and  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
Augustus  waa  6  months  pregnant  with  another, 
who  subsequently  received  the  name  of  Drusus. 
She  never  had  any  children  by  Augustus,  but  she 
retained  his  affections  till  bis  death.    It  was  geue- 
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rally  believed  that  the  caused  C.  Caesar  and  L.  Caesar, 
Che  2  grandsons  of  Augustus  to  be  poisoned,  in  order 
to  secure  the  succession  for  her  own  children  ;  and 
the  was  even  suspected  of  having  hastened  the 
death  of  Augustus.  On  the  accession  of  her  son 
Tiberius  to  the  throne,  she  at  first  attempted  to 
obtain  an  equal  share  in  the  government ;  but  this 
the  jealous  temper  of  Tiberius  would  not  brook. 
He  commanded  her  to  retire  altogether  from  public 
affairs,  and  soon  displayed  even  hatred  towards 
her.  When  she  was  on  her  death-bed,  he  re- 
fused to  visit  her.  She  died  in  a.  d.  29,  at  the 
ago  of  82  or  86.  Tiberius  took  no  part  in  the 
funeral  rites,  and  forbade  her  consecration,  which 
ftad  been  proposed  by  the  senate.  — 3.  Or  Livilla, 
the  daughter  of  Drusus  senior  and  Antonia,  and 
the  wife  of  Drusus  junior,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  She  was  seduced  by  Sejanus,  who  per- 
suaded her  to  poison  her  husband,  a.  n.  23.  Her 
guilt  was  not  discovered  till  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  8 
years  afterwards,  31.— 4.  Julia  Livilla,  daughter 
of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina.  [Julia,  No.  7.] 

Livla  Gem,  plebeian,  but  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious houses  among  the  Roman  nobility.  The 
Livii  obtained  8  consulships,  2  censorships,  3  tri- 
umphs, a  dictatorship,  and  a  mastership  of  the  horse. 
The  meet  distinguished  families  are  those  of 
Drusus  and  Salinator. 

Livius,  T.,  the  Roman  historian,  was  born  nt 
Patavium  (Padua)*  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  B.C.  59. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been 
spent  in  Rome,  but  he  returned  to  his  native  town 
before  his  death,  which  happened  at  the  age  of  76, 
in  the  4th  year  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  17.  We  know 
that  he  was  married,  and  that  he  had  at  least  2 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  married  to  L.  Ma- 
gma, a  rhetorician.  His  literary  talents  secured 
the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Augustus  ;  he  be- 
came a  person  of  consideration  at  court,  and  by  his 
advice  Claudius,  afterwards  emperor,  was  induced 
in  early  life  to  attempt  historical  composition  ;  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  Livy  acted 
as  preceptor  to  the  young  prince.  Eventually  his 
reputation  rose  so  high  and  became  so  widely  dif- 
fused, that  a  Spaniard  travelled  from  Cadix  to 
Rome,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  beholding  him, 
and  having  gratified  his  curiosity  in  this  one  par- 
ticular, immediately  returned  home.  The  great 
and  only  extant  work  of  Livy  is  a  History  of 
Rome,  termed  by  himself  Annale*  (xliii.  13),  ex- 
tending from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the 
death  of  Drusus,  B.C.  9,  comprised  in  142  books. 
Of  these  35  have  descended  to  us ;  but  of  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  2,  we  possess  Epitomes, 
which  must  have  been  drawn  up  by  one  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  his  subject  By  some  they 
have  been  ascribed  to  Livy  himself,  by  others  to 
Florus ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  or 
context  to  warrant  either  of  these  conclusions  ; 
and  external  evidence  is  altogether  wanting.  From 
the  circumstance  that  a  short  introduction  or  pre- 
face is  found  at  the  beginning  of  books  1,  21,  and 
31,  and  that  each  of  these  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  an  important  epoch,  the  whole  work  has 
been  divided  into  decades,  containing  10  books 
each ;  but  the  grammarians  Priscian  and  Diomedea, 
who  quote  repeatedly  from  particular  books,  never 
allude  to  any  such  distribution.  The  commence- 
ment of  book  xli.  is  lost,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
remarkable  crisis  at  this  place  which  invalidates 
one  part  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  antiquity 
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of  the  arrangement.  The  1st  decade  (bka,  i — x.) 
is  entire.  It  embraces  the  period  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  to  the  year  B.  c  294,  when  the 
subjugation  of  the  Samnites  may  be  said  to  have 
been  completed.  The  2nd  decade  (bka.  xi — xx.) 
is  altogether  lost.  It  embraced  the  period  from 
294  to  219,  comprising  an  account,  among  other 
matters,  of  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhua  and  of  the 
first  Punic  war.  The  3rd  decade  (bka  xx\ — 
xxx.)  is  entire.  It  embraces  the  period  from  219 
to  201,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  2nd  Punic 
war.  The  4th  decade  (bks.  xxxi— xl.)  is  entire, 
and  also  one  half  of  the  5th  (bka  xli — xlv.).  These 
15  books  embrace  the  period  from  201  to  167,  and 
develope  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Ci*aV 
pine  Gaul,  in  Macedonia,  Greece  and  Asia,  ending 
with  the  triumph  of  Aemilius  Paulus.  Of  tba 
remaining  books  nothing  remains  except  incon- 
siderable fragments,  the  most  notable  being  a  few 
chapters  of  the  91  st  book,  concerning  the  fortunes 
of  Sertorius.  The  composition  of  such  a  vast  work 
necessarily  occupied  many  years  ;  and  we  find 
indications  which  throw  some  light  upon  the 
epochs  when  different  sections  were  composed. 
Thus  in  book  first  (c.  19)  it  is  stated  that  the 
temple  of  Janus  had  been  closed  twice  only  since 
the  reign  of  Numa,  for  the  first  time  in  the  con- 
sulship of  T.  Manlius  (b.  c.  235),  a  few  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war ;  for  the 
second  time  by  Augustus  Caesar,  after  the  battle 
of  Actium,  in  29.  But  we  know  that  it  was  shut 
again  by  Augustus  after  the  conquest  of  the  Can- 
tab rians,  in  25  ;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
first  book  must  have  been  written  between  the 
years  29  and  25.  Moreover,  since  the  last  book 
contained  an  account  of  the  death  of  Drusus,  it 
is  evident  that  the  task  must  have  been  spread 
over  17  years,  and  probably  occupied  a  much  longer 
time.  —  The  style  of  Livy  may  be  pronounced 
nlmost  faultless.  The  narrative  flows  on  in  a  calm, 
but  strong  current ;  the  diction  displays  richness 
without  heaviness,  and  simplicity  without  tamene*s. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  distinctness  of  outline  and  a 
warmth  of  colouring  in  all  his  delineations,  whether 
of  living  men  in  action,  or  of  things  inanimate, 
which  never  fail  to  call  up  the  whole  scene  before 
our  eyes. —  In  judging  of  the  merits  of  Livy  as  an 
historian,  we  are  bound  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
end  which  he  proposed  to  himself.  No  one  who 
reads  Livy  with  attention  can  suppose  that  he  ever 
conceived  the  project  of  drawing  up  a  critical  history 
of  Rome.  His  aim  was  to  offer  to  his  countrymen  a 
clear  and  pleasing  narrative,  which,  while  it  gratified 
their  vanity,  should  contain  no  startling  improba- 
bilities nor  gross  amplifications.  To  effect  this  pur- 
pose he  studied  with  care  the  writings  of  some  of 
his  more  celebrated  predecessors  on  Roman  history. 
Where  his  authorities  were  in  accordance  with 
each  other,  he  generally  rested  satisfied  with  this 
agreement ;  where  their  testimony  was  irrecon- 
ci! cable,  he  was  content  to  point  out  their  wast  of 
harmony,  and  occasional  ly  to  offer  an  opinion  ea 
their  comparative  credibility.  But,  in  no  case  did 
he  ever  dream  of  ascending  to  the  fountain  head. 
He  never  attempted  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his 
authorities  by  examining  monuments  ot  remote 
antiquity,  of  which  not  a  few  were  accessible  to 
every  inhabitant  of  the  metropolis.  Thus,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  he  had  never  read  the  Leges 
Regiae,  nor  the  Commentaries  of  Serrius  Tulliua, 
nor  even  the  Lkinian  Rogations  j  and  that  he  had 
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never  consulted  the  vast  collection  of  decrees  of  tho 
senate,  ordinances  of  the  plebs,  treaties  and  other 
state  papers,  which  were  preserved  in  the  city. 
Nay  more,  he  did  not  consult  eren  all  the  au- 
thors to  whom  he  might  have  resorted  with 
advantage,  such  as  the  Annals  and  Antiquities  of 
Varro,  and  the  Origin es  of  Cata  And  even  those 
writer*  whose  authority  he  followed,  he  did  not 
use  in  the  roost  judicious  manner.  He  seems  to 
have  performed  hts  task  piecemeal  A  small  section 
was  taken  in  hand,  different  accounts  were  com* 
pnred,  and  the  most  plausible  was  adopted  ;  the 
game  system  was  adhered  to  in  the  succeeding 
portions,  so  that  each  considered  by  itself,  without 
reference  to  the  rest,  was  executed  with  care ;  but 
the  witnesses  who  were  rejected  in  one  place  were 
admitted  in  another,  without  sufficient  attention 
being  paid  to  the  dependence  and  the  connection 
of  the  events.  Hence  the  numerous  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies  which  have  been  detected  by 
sharp-eyed  critics.  Other  mistakes  also  are  found 
in  abundance,  arising  from  his  want  of  anything 
like  practical  knowledge  of  the  world,  from  hi* 
never  having  acquired  even  the  elements  of  the 
military  art,  of  jurisprudence,  or  of  political  eco- 
nomy, and  above  all,  from  his  singular  ignorance 
of  geography.  But  while  we  fully  acknowledge 
these  defects  in  Livy,  we  cannot  admit  that  his 
general  good  faith  has  ever  been  impujrned  with 
any  show  of  justice.  We  are  assured  (Tacit.  Ann. 
iv.  34)  that  he  was  fair  and  liberal  upon  matters 
of  contemporary  history ;  we  know  that  he  praised 
Cassias  and  Brutus,  that  his  character  of  Cicero 
was  a  high  eulogitim,  and  that  he  spoke  so  warmly 
of  the  unsuccessful  leader  in  the  great  civil  war, 
that  be  was  sportively  styled  a  Pompeian  by 
Augustus.  It  is  true  that  in  recounting  the  do* 
mestic  strife  which  agitated  the  republic  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  he  represents  the  plebeians  and 
their  leaders  in  the  most  unfavourable  light  But 
this  arose,  not  from  any  wish  to  pervert  the  truth, 
but  from  ignorance  of  the  exact  relation  of  the 


parties.  It  is  manifest  that  he  never 
can  separate  in  his  own  mind  the  spirited  plebeians 
sf  the  infant  commonwealth  from  the  base  and 
venal  rabble  which  thronged  the  forum  in  the  dap 
of  Marios  and  Cicero ;  while  in  like  manner  he 
confounds  those  bold  and  honest  tribunes,  who 
were  the  champions  of  liberty,  with  such  men  as 
Satuminui  or  Sulpicius,Clodius  orVatinius. — There 
remains  one  topic  to  which  we  must  advert  We 
are  told  by  Quintilian  (L  5.  §  56,  viii.  1.  §  3) 
that  Asinius  Pollio  bad  remarked  a  certain  Fata- 
rrinUy  in  Livy.  Scholars  have  given  themselves  a 
vast  deal  of  trouble  to  discover  what  this  term 
may  indicate,  and  various  hypotheses  have  been 
propounded  ;  but  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
story,  it  is  evident  that  Pollio  roust  have  intended 
to  censure  some  provincial  peculiarities  of  expres- 
sion, which  we,  at  all  events,  are  in  no  position  to 
detect.  The  best  edition  of  Livy  is  by  Draken- 
borch,  Lugd.  Bat  1738—46,  7  vols.  4to.  There 
is  also  a  valuable  edition,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, by  Alchefski,  Berol.  8vo.  1841,  seq. 
Livius  Andronlcua,  [Andsonicus.] 
Liz,  Liza,  Lizna  (A/&  Affo,  A^or :  AUArahk\ 
a  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitnna,  in 
Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name : 
u  was  a  place  of  some  commercial  importance. 

Locri,  sometimes  called  Locrensca  by  the 
banana,  the  inhabitants  of  Locris  (if  Aotpis), 
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ware  an  ancient  people  m  Greece,  descended  from 
the  Lelegea,  with  which  some  Hellenic  tribes  were 
intermingled  at  a  very  early  period.  They  were, 
however,  in  Homers  time  regarded  as  Hellenes ; 
and  according  to  tradition  even  Deucalion,  the 
founder  of  the  Hellenic  race,  was  said  to  have 
lived  in  Locris  in  the  town  of  Opus  or  Cynos.  In 
historical  times  the  Locrians  were  divided  into  2 
distinct  tribes,  differing  from  one  another  in  cus- 
toms, habits  and  civilization.  Of  these  the  Eastern 
Locrians,  called  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii,  who 
dwelt  on  the  E.  coast  of  Greece  opposite  the  island 
of  Euboea,  were  the  more  ancient  and  more 
civilised  ;  while  the  Western  Locrians,  called 
Ozolae,  who  dwelt  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  were  a 
colony  of  the  former,  and  were  more  barbarous. 
Homer  mentions  only  the  E.  Locrians.  At  a  later 
time  there  was  no  connexion  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Locrians ;  and  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  we  find  the  former  siding  with  the  Spartans, 
and  the  latter  with  the  Athenians.  —  1.  Eastern 
Locris,  extended  from  Thessaly  and  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae  along  the  coast  to  the  frontiers  of 
Boeotia,  and  was  bounded  by  Doris  and  Phocis 
on  the  W.  It  was  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
country.  The  N.  part  was  inhabited  by  the  Locri 
Epicnemidii  (*Eviirrn^i8ioi),  who  derived  their 
name  from  Ml  Cnemis.  The  S.  part  was  inhabited 
by  the  Locri  Opuntii  (* Oroiimoi),  who  derived 
their  name  from  their  principal  town,  Opus.  The 
two  tribes  were  separated  by  Daphnus,  a  small 
slip  of  land,  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  Phocis. 
These  two  tribes  are  frequently  confounded  with 
one  another ;  and  ancient  writers  sometimes  use 
the  name  either  of  Epicnemidii  or  of  Opuntii 
alone,  when  both  tribes  are  intended.  The  Epic- 
nemidii were  for  a  long  time  subject  to  the  Pho- 
cians,  and  were  included  under  the  name  of  the 
latter  people ;  whence  the  name  of  the  Opuntii 
occurs  more  frequently  in  Greek  history.  —  2. 
Western  Locris,  or  the  country  of  the  Locri 
Ozolae  ('0(6\cu),  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Doris,  on  the  W.  by  Aetolia,  on  the  R  by  Phocis, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  origin 
of  the  name  of  Ozolae  is  uncertain.  The  ancients 
derived  it  either  from  the  undressed  skins  worn  by 
the  inhabitants,  or  from  flfsw  "to  smell,"  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  asphodel  that 
grew  in  their  country,  or  from  the  stench  arising 
from  mineral  springs,  beneath  which  the  centaur 
Nessus  is  said  to  have  been  buried.  The  country 
is  mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part  unpro- 
ductive. Mt  Corax  from  Aetolia,  and  Mt.  Par- 
nassus from  Phocis,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  it 
The  Locri  Ozolae  resembled  their  neighbours,  the 
Aetolians,  both  in  their  predatory  habits  and  in 
their  mode  of  warfare.  They  were  divided  into 
several  tribes,  and  are  described  by  Tbucydides  as 
a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  From  B.C.  315  they  be- 
longed to  the  Aetolian  League.  Their  chief  town 
was  Amfhibsa. 

Locri  Epizephyrfi  (Ao*poi'*E»i{><pi/pw<:  Motta 
di  Burzamo),  one  of  the  most  ancient  Greek 
cities  in  Lower  Italy,  was  situated  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Bruttium,  N.  of  the  promontory  of  Zephyrium, 
from  which  it  was  said  to  have  derived  its  sur- 
name Kpizephyrii,  though  others  suppose  this 
name  given  to  the  place,  simply  because  it  lay  to 
the  W.  of  Greece.  It  was  founded  by  the  Locrians 
from  Greece,  ac.  683.  Strata  expressly  says  that  it 
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wu  founded  by  the  Ozolae,  and  not  by  the  Opuntii, 
as  moat  writers  related  ;  but  hia  statement  is  not 
so  probable  as  the  common  one.  The  inhabitants 
regarded  themselves  as  descendants  of  Ajaz  Oileus ; 
and  as  he  resided  at  the  town  of  Naryx  among 
the  Opuntii,  the  poets  gave  the  name  of  Naryeia 
to  Locris  (Ov.  Met.  xv.  706),  and  called  the 
founders  of  the  town  the  NaryeH  Loeri  (Virg. 
Am.  Hi.  899).  For  the  same  reason  the  pitch  of 
Bruttium  is  frequently  called  Naryda  (Virg. 
Gtortj.  ii.  438).  Locri  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  laws,  which  were  drawn  up  by 
Zalfcucus  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
[Zalzvcuk]  The  town  enjoyed  great  prosperity 
down  to  the  time  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  who 
resided  here  for  some  years  after  his  expulaion 
from  Syracuse,  and  committed  the  greatest  atro- 
cities against  the  inhabitants.  It  suffered  much  in 
the  wars  against  Pyrrhua,  and  in  the  2nd  Punic  war. 
The  Romans  allowed  it  to  retain  its  freedom  and 
its  own  constitution,  which  was  democratical ;  but 
it  gradually  sunk  in  importance,  and  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  later  times.  Near  the  town  was  an 
ancient  and  wealthy  temple  of  Proserpina. 

Locusts,  or,  more  correctly,  Lncusta,  a  woman 
celebrated  for  her  skill  in  concocting  poisons.  She 
was  employed  by  Agrippina  in  poisoning  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  and  by  Nero  for  despatching  Bri- 
tannicus.  She  was  rewarded  by  Nero  with  ample 
estates  ;  but  under  the  emperor  Oalba  she  was 
executed  with  other  malefactors  of  Nero's  reign. 

Lollla  Paulina,  granddaughter  of  M.  Lolling, 
mentioned  below,  and  heiress  of  his  immense 
wealth.  She  was  married  to  C.  Memmius  Regulus ; 
but  on  the  report  of  her  grandmother's  beauty,  the 
emperor  Caligula  sent  for  her,  divorced  her  from 
her  husband,  and  married  her,  but  soon  divorced 
her  again.  After  Claudius  had  put  to  death  his 
wife  Messalina,  Lollia  was  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  vacancy,  but  she  was  put  to  death  by  means 
of  Agrippina. 

Lollianufl  (AoXAiwdt),  a  celebrated  Greek 
sophist  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
wan  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  taught  at  Athens. 

Lolllui.  1.  X.  Lolllus  Palicanua,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  B.C  71,  and  an  active  opponent  of  the 
aristocracy.  —  2.  M.  Lolliua,  consul  21,  and 
governor  of  Gaul  in  16.  He  was  defeated  by  some 
German  tribes  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  Lolliua 
was  subsequently  appointed  by  Augustus  as  tutor 
to  his  grandson,  C.  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  East,  ac.  2.  Here  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  C.  Caesar,  and  is  said  in  consequence 
to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison.  Horace 
addressed  an  Ode  (iv.  9)  to  Lolliua,  and  2  Epistles 
(L  2, 18)  to  the  eldest  son  of  Lollius. 

Londinium,  also  called  Oppidum  Londiniense 
Lundininm  or  Londinum  (London),  the  capital 
of  the  Cantii  in  Britain,  was  situated  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Thames  in  the  modern  Soulhtcark, 
though  it  afterwards  spread  over  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  pro- 
bably because  his  line  of  march  led  him  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  ;  and  its  name  first  occurs  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  flourish- 
ing and  populous  town,  much  frequented  by  mer- 
chants, although  neither  a  Roman  colony  nor  a 
rounicipium.  On  the  revolt  of  the  Britons  under 
Boadicea,  a.  d.  62,  the  Roman  governor  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus  abandoned  Londinium  to  the 
enemy,  who  massacred  the  inhabitant*,  and  plun- 


dered the  town.  From  die  effects  of  this  devas- 
tation it  gradually  recovered,  and  it  appear*  ajnm 
as  an  important  place  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  ditch 
by  Constantino  the  Great  or  Theodosiua,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Britain ;  and  about  this  time 
it  was  distinguished  by  the  surname  of  Angiuia^ 
whence  some  writers  have  conjectured  that  it  was 
then  made  a  colony.  Londinium  had  now  extended 
so  much  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  that  it 
was  called  at  this  period  a  town  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  new 
quarter  was  both  larger  and  more  populous  than 
the  old  part  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river.  The  wall 
built  by  Constantine  or  Theodosiua  was  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  river,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  com- 
menced at  a  fort  near  the  present  site  of  the  towec, 
and  to  have  been  continued  along  the  Minories,  to 
Oipplegate,  Newgate  and  Ludgate.  London  was 
the  central  point,  from  which  all  the  Roman  roads 
in  Britain  diverged.  It  possessed  a  MUliarimm 
A unsam,  from  which  the  miles  on  the  roads  were 
numbered  ;  and  a  fragment  of  this  Milharium,  the 
celebrated  London  Stone,  may  be  Been  affixed  to 
the  wall  of  St.  Swithin's  Church  in  Cannon  Strwt. 
This  is  almost  the  only  monument  of  the  Roman 
Londinium  still  extant,  with  the  exception  of 
coins,  tesselated  pavements,  and  the  like,  which 
have  been  found  buried  under  the  ground. 

Long&nus  (St.  Lucia),  a  river  in  the  N.  E.  ot 
Sicily  between  Mylae  and  Tyndaris,  on  the  banks 
of  which  Hieron  gained  a  victory  over  the  Ma- 
mertines. 

Longinus,  a  distinguished  Greek  philosopher  and 
grammarian  of  the  3rd  century  of  our  era.  His  ori- 
ginal name  seems  to  have  been  Dionysius  ;  but  he 
also  bore  the  name  of  Dionysius  Drntjinus.  Cassitu 
Longinus,  or  Dionysius  Cassias  Lonainnt,  pn>bahly 
because  either  he  or  one  of  hia  ancestors  had 
received  the  Roman  franchise  through  the  in- 
fluence of  some  Cassius  Longinus.  The  place  of  hist 
birth  is  uncertain ;  be  was  brought  up  with  care  by 
his  uncle  Fronto,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a 
native  of  that  city.  He  afterwards  visited  many 
countries,  and  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
illustrious  philosophers  of  his  age,  such  as  Am- 
monius  Saccas,  Origen  the  disciple  of  Ammonias, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Christian  writer, 
Plotinus,  and  Ameliua.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
2  former,  and  was  an  adherent  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy ;  but  instead  of  following  blindly  the 
system  of  Ammonius,  he  went  to  the  fountain- 
head,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  works  of  Plato.  On  his  return  to  Athens  be 
opened  a  school,  which  was  attended  by  numerous 
pupils,  among  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Por- 
phyry. He  seems  to  have  taught  philosophy  and 
criticism,  as  well  as  rhetoric  and  grammar  ;  and 
the  extent  of  his  information  was  so  great,  that  he 
was  called  44 a  living  library"  and  ua  walking 
museum."  After  spending  a  considerable  part  of 
his  life  at  Athens  he  went  to  the  East,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Zenobia,  of  Palmyra, 
who  made  him  her  teacher  of  Greek  literature. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband  Odenathus  Lon- 
ginus became  her  principal  adviser.  It  was  mainly 
through  his  advice  that  she  threw  off  her  alle- 
giance to  the  Roman  empire.  On  bcr  capture  by 
Aurelian  in  273,  Longinus  was  put  to  death  by 
the  emperor.    Longinus  was  unquestionably  the 
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greatest  philosopher  of  hU  age.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  sense,  sound  judgment,  and  extensive 
knowledge.  His  work  on  the  Sublime  (Utpl  ihfoi/s), 
*  great  part  of  which  is  still  extant,  •urpasset  in 
oratorical  power  every  thing  written  after  the  time 
of  the  Greek  orator*.  There  is  scarcely  any  work 
in  the  range  of  ancient  literature  which,  inde- 
pendent of  its  excellence  of  style,  contains  so  many 
exquisite  remarks  upon  oratory,  poetry,  and  good 
taste  in  general.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is 
by  Weiske,  Lips.  1809,  8vo.,  reprinted  in  London, 
1820.  Longinus  wrote  many  other  works,  both  rhe- 
torical and  philosophical,  all  of  which  have  perished. 

Longinuj,  Caialus.  [Cassiub.] 

LongobardL  [Lanoobardl] 

LongUla  (Longulanus:  Bwn  Riposo),  a  town 
of  the  Volaci  in  Latiura,  not  far  from  Corioli,  and 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Antiom,  but  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  at  an  early  period. 

Longus  (A0770S),  a  Greek  sophist,  of  uncertain 
date,  but  not  earlier  than  the  4th  or  5th  century 
of  our  era,  is  the  author  of  an  erotic  work,  entitled 
Hotuivucwr  tS>v  nark  Adupviy  teal  XAo'n*',  or  Pas- 
toralia  de  Dapknide  el  Cldoe,  written  in  pleasing 
and  elegant  prose.  The  best  editions  are  by  Vil- 
loison,  Paris,  1778;  Schaefer,  Lips.  1803  ;  and 
Passow,  Lips.  1811. 

Ldpadusa  (AowaSovca :  Lampedusa\  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Melita  (Malta) 
and  the  coast  of  Byzacium  in  Africa. 

Lorlum  or  Lorii,  a  small  place  in  Etruria  with 
an  imperial  villa,  1*2  miles  N.  W.  of  Rome  on  the 
Via  Aurelia,  where  Antoninus  Pius  was  brought 
up.  and  where  he  died. 

Lorytna  (rk  Aapvua :  AplotheH,  Ru.),  a  city 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Caria,  close  to  the  promontory  of 
Cynossema  (C.  Aloupo\  opposite  to  Ialysus  in 
Rhodes,  the  space  between  the  two  being  about 
the  shortest  distance  between  Rhodes  and  the 
coast  of  Caria. 

LotU,  a  nymph,  who,  to  escape  the  embraces  of 
Priapus,  was  metamorphosed  into  a  tree,  called 
after  her  Lotus.  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  347.) 

Lotdphagi  ( Aurcxpdyot^  i.  e.  lotus-eater*).  Ho- 
mer, in  the  Odyuey,  represents  Ulysses  as  coming 
in  his  wanderings  to  a  coast  inhabited  by  a  people 
who  fed  upon  a  fruit  called  lotus,  the  taste  of  which 
was  so  delicious  that  every  one  who  eat  it  lost  all 
wi»h  to  return  to  his  native  country,  but  desired  to 
remain  there  with  the  Lotophagi,  and  to  eat  the 
lotus  {Od.  ix.  94).  Afterwards,  in  historical 
times,  the  Greeks  found  that  the  people  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes,  and  especially 
about  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  used  to  a  great  extent,  as 
an  article  of  food,  the  fruit  of  a  plant,  which  they 
identified  with  the  lotus  of  Homer,  and  they  called 
these  people  Lotophagi.  To  this  day,  the  inha- 
bitant* of  the  same  part  of  the  coast  of  Turrit  and 
Tripoli  eat  the  fruit  of  the  plant  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  lotus  of  the  ancients,  and  drink  a  wine 
made  from  its  juice,  as  the  ancient  Lotophagi  are 
also  said  to  have  done.  This  plant,  the  Zizyphus 
Lotus  of  the  botanists  (or  jujube-tree),  is  a  prickly 
branching  shrub,  with  fruit  of  the  sixe  of  a  wild- 
plum,  of  a  saffron  colour  and  a  sweetish  taste.  The 
ancient  geographers  also  place  the  Lotophagi  in  the 
large  island  of  Meninx  or  Lotophagilis  (Jerbuh\ 
adjacent  to  this  coast.  They  carried  on  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  Egypt  and  with  the  interior 
of  Africa,  by  the  very  same  caravan  routes  which 
are  used  to  the  present  dny. 


Loxlas  (Aollas),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
by  some  from  his  intricate  and  ambiguous  oracle* 
(Ao^o),  but  better  from  as  the  prophet  or 

interpreter  of  Zeus. 

Loxo  (Ao(w),  daughter  of  Boreas,  one  of  the 
Hyperborean  maidens,  who  brought  the  worship 
of  Artemis  to  Delot,  whence  the  name  ia  albo  used 
as  a  surname  of  Artemis  herself. 

Lua,  also  called  Lua  mater  or  Lua  Saturai, 
one  of  the  early  Italian  divinities,  whose  worship 
was  forgotten  in  later  times.  It  may  be  that  she 
was  the  same  as  Ops,  the  wife  of  Saturn  ;  but  all 
we  know  of  her  is,  that  sometimes  the  arms  taken 
from  a  defeated  enemy  were  dedicated  to  her,  and 
burnt  as  a  sacrifice,  with  a  view  of  averting  calamity. 

Luoa  (Lucensis :  Lucca),  a  Ligurian  city  in 
Upper  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  and  on 
the  river  Ausus,  N.  E.  of  Pisae.  It  was  included 
in  Etruria  by  Augustus  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  it  was  the  most  S.-ly  city  in  Liguria,  and 
belonged  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  was  made  a  Roman 
colony,  fi.  c.  177.  The  amphitheatre  of  Lucca 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  modern  town  in  a  state  of 
tolerable  preservation,  and  its  great  size  proves  the 
importance  and  populousncss  of  the  ancient  city. 

Lucania  (Luc&nus),  a  district  in  Lower  Italy, 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Campania  and  Sam- 
nium,  on  the  E.  by  Apulia  and  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum,  on  the  S.  by  Bruttium,  and  00  the  W.  by 
the  Tyrrhene  sea,  thus  corresponding  for  the  most 
part  to  the  modern  provinces  of  Princtpato,  Ci- 
teriore  and  Basilicata,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
It  was  separated  from  Campania  by  the  river 
Silarus,  and  from  Bruttium  by  the  river  Laos,  and 
it  extended  along  the  gulf  of  Tareutum  from  Thurii 
to  Metapontum.  The  country  is  mountainous,  as 
the  Apennines  run  through  the  greater  part  of  it ; 
but  towards  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  there  is  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain.  Luoania  was  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  pastures  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  28) ;  and  its 
oxen  were  the  finest  and  largest  in  Italy.  Hence, 
the  elephant  was  at  first  called  by  the  Romans  a 
Lucanian  ox  (Luetic  bos).  The  swine  also  were 
very  good  ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  sausages  was 
celebrated  at  Rome  under  the  name  of  Lutanicn . 
The  coast  of  Lucania  was  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Greeks,  whose  cities  were  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing. The  most  important  were  Mktapontum, 
Hxraclba,  Thurii,  Buxbntum,  Elra  or  Vk- 
li a,  Posioonia  or  Pabatum.  The  interior  of 
the  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Cbone* 
and  Oenotrians.  The  Lucanians  proper  were  Sam- 
nites,  a  brave  and  warlike  race,  who  left  their 
mother-country  and  settled  both  in  Lucania  and 
Bruttium.  They  not  only  expelled  or  subdued 
the  Oenotrians,  but  they  gradually  acquired  pos- 
session of  most  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  a.  c.  396  as  the  allies 
of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  his  war  against  Thurii. 
They  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  after  Pyrrhus 
had  left  Italy.  Before  the  2nd  Punic  war  their 
forces  consisted  of  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse ; 
but  in  the  course  of  this  war  their  country  was 
repeatedly  laid  waste,  and  never  recovered  its 
former  prosperity. 

Lucanua,  M.  Annaeus,  usually  called  Lucan, 
a  Roman  poet,  was  born  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  a.  d. 
39.    His  father  was  L.  Annaeus  Mella,  a  brother 
of  ^f.  Seneca,  the  philosopher.    Lucan  was  carried 
1  to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  where  his  education  was 
I  superintended  by  the  most  eminent  preceptors  of 
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rte  day.  His  talents  developed  themselves  at  A 
very  early  age,  and  excited  such  general  admiration 
as  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  who,  unable  to 
brook  competition,  forbade  him  to  recite  in  public. 
Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  prohibition  Lucan  em- 
barked in  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Pisa,  wai  be- 
trayed, and,  by  a  promise  of  pardon,  was  induced 
to  turn  informer.  He  began  by  denouncing  his 
own  mother  Acilia  (or  Atilia),  and  then  revealed 
the  rest  of  his  accomplices  without  reserve.  But 
lie  received  a  traitor's  reward.  After  the  more 
important  victims  had  been  despatched,  the  em- 
peror  issued  the  mandate  for  the  death  of  Lucan 
who,  finding  escape  hopeless,  caused  his  veins  to 
be  opened.  When,  from  the  rapid  effusion  of 
blood,  he  felt  his  extremities  becoming  chill,  he 
be.;  an  to  repeat  aloud  some  verses  which  he  had 
once  composed,  descriptive  of  a  wounded  soldier 
perishing  by  a  like  death,  and,  witk  these  lines 
upon  his  lips,  expired  a.  d.  65,  in  the  26th  year  of 
his  age.  Lucan  wrote  various  poems,  the  titles  of 
which  are  preserved,  but  the  only  extant  production 
is  an  heroic  poem,  in  10  books,  entitled  Phartalia, 
in  which  the  progress  of  the  struggle  between 
Caesar  and  Pompcy  is  fully  detailed,  the  events, 
commencing  with  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  being 
arranged  in  regular  chronological  order.  The  1 0th 
book  is  imperfect,  and  the  narrative  breaks  off 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  Alexandrian  war, 
but  we  know  not  whether  the  conclusion  has  been 
lost,  or  whether  the  author  ever  completed  his 
task.  The  whole  of  what  we  now  possess  was 
certainly  not  composed  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
different  parts  do  not  by  any  means  breathe  the 
same  spirit  In  the  earlier  portions  we  find  liberal 
sentiments  expressed  in  very  moderate  terms,  ac- 
companied by  open  and  almost  fulsome  flattery  of 
Nero  ;  but,  as  we  proceed,  the  blessings  of  freedom 
are  loudly  proclaimed,  and  the  invectives  against 
tyranny  are  couched  in  language  the  most  offensive, 
evidently  aimed  directly  at  the  emperor.  The 
work  contains  great  beauties  and  great  defects.  It 
is  characterised  by  copious  diction,  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  a  bold  and  masculine  tone  of  thought ; 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  disSgured  by  extrava- 
gance, far-fetched  conceits,  and  unnatural  similes. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Oudendorp,  Lug.  Bat. 
1728 ;  by  Burmann,  1740  ;  and  by  Weber,  Lips 
1821—1831. 

Lucanus,  Ocellus.  [Ocellus.] 

Lucceius.  L  L.,  an  old  friend  and  neighbour  of 
Cicero.  His  name  frequently  occurs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Cicero's  correspondence  with  Aniens, 
with  whom  Lucceius  had  quarrelled.  Cicero  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  his  two  friends.  In  B.  c.  63 
Lucceius  accused  Catiline  ;  and  in  60  he  became  a 
caadidate  for  the  consulship,  along  with  Julius 
Caesar,  who  agreed  to  support  him  ;  but  he  lost 
his  election  in  consequence  of  the  aristocracy  bring- 
ing in  Bibulus,  as  a  counterpoise  to  Caesar's  in- 
fluence. Lucceius  seems  now  to  have  withdrawn 
from  public  life  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  He  was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a  contemporaneous  history  of  Rome,  com. 
mencing  with  the  Social  or  Marsic  war.  In  55  he 
had  nearly  finished  the  history  of  the  Social  and  of 
the  first  Civil  war,  when  Cicero  wrote  a  most  urgent 
letter  to  his  friend,  pressing  him  to  suspend  the 
thread  of  his  history,  and  to  devote  a  separate 
work  to  the  period  from  Catiline's  conspiracy  to 
Cicero's  recall  from  banishment  {ad  tam.  v.  12). 


Lucceius  promised  compliance  with  his  request,  but 

he  appears  never  to  have  written  the  work.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  be  espoused 
the  side  of  Pompey.  He  was  subsequently  par- 
doned by  Caesar  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  be 
continued  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Cicero. — 
2.  C,  surnamed  Hirrus,  of  the  Pupinian  tribe, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  53,  proposed  that  Pompey 
should  be  created  dictator.  In  52  he  wa,  a  can- 
didate with  Cicero  for  the  augurship,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  candidate  with  M.  Caelius  for  the 
aedileship,  but  he  failed  in  both.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  be  joined  Pompey.  He 
was  sent  by  Pompey  as  ambassador  to  Orodes, 
king  of  Parthia,  but  be  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  Parthian  king.  He  was  pardoned  by  Caesar 
after  the  battle  of  Phorsalia,  and  returned  to  Rome. 

Lncenses  Callaici,  one  of  the  2  chief  tribes  of 
the  Callaici  or  Oallaeci  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  derived  their  name  from  their  town 
Lucus  Augusti. 

Luoentum  (Alicante),  a  town  of  the  Contestant, 
on  the  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

Luceria  (Luccrlnus :  Lueera),  sometimes  called 
Huceria,  a  town  in  Apulia  on  the  borders  of 
Somnium,  S.  W.  of  Arpi,  was  situated  on  a  steep 
hill,  and  possessed  an  ancient  temple  of  Minerva. 
In  the  war  between  Rome  and  Samninm,  it  was 
first  taken  by  the  Samnites  (b.c  321),  and  next 
by  the  Romans  (319)  ;  but  having  revolted  to  the 
Samnites  iu  314,  all  the  inhabitants  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  Romans,  and  their  place  supplied 
by  2500  Roman  colonists.  Having  thus  become 
a  Roman  colony,  it  continued  faithful  to  Rome  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  it 
had  greatly  declined  in  prosperity  ;  but  it  was  still 
of  sufficient  importance  in  the  3rd  century  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  praetor  of  Apulia. 

Luci&nus  (Aoiwtavos),  usually  called  Lucian, 
a  Greek  writci,  born  at  Samosata,  the  capital  of 
Coramagene,  in  Syria.  The  date  of  bis  birth  and 
death  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured,  with 
much  probability,  that  he  was  born  about  a.  ix  120, 
and  he  probably  lived  till  towards  the  end  of  this 
century.  We  know  that  some  of  his  more  cele- 
brated works  were  written  in  the  reign  of  M.  Au- 
relius.  Luciana  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was 
at  first  apprenticed  to  his  maternal  uncle,  who  was 
a  statuary.  He  afterwards  became  an  advocate, 
and  practised  at  Antioch.  Being  unsuccessful  in 
this  calling,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  speeches 
for  others,  instead  of  delivering  them  himself.  But 
be  did  not  remain  long  at  Antioch  ;  and  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life  he  set  out  upon  his  travel*, 
and  visited  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Gaul.  At  that  period  it  was  customary  for  pro- 
fessors of  the  rhetorical  art  to  proceed  to  different 
cities,  where  they  attracted  audiences  by  their 
displays  much  in  the  same  manner  as  musicians  or 
itinerant  lecturers  in  modem  times.  He  appears 
to  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of  money  as  well  as 
fame.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  pro- 
bably about  bis  40th  year,  he  abandoned  the  rhe- 
torical profession,  the  artifices  of  which,  he  tells 
us,  were  foreign  to  his  temper,  the  natural  enemy 
of  deceit  and  pretension.  He  now  devoted  moit 
of  his  time  to  the  composition  of  his  worka  Be 
still,  however,  occasionally  travelled  ;  for  it  appears 
that  he  was  in  Achaia  and  Ionia  about  the  close  of 
the  Parthian  war,  160 — 165  ;  on  which  occasion, 
too,  he  seems  to  have  visited  Olympia,  and  beheld 
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die  •elf-immolation  of  Peregrinus.  About  the 
year  170,  or  a  little  previously,  he  visited  the 
false  oracle  of  the  impostor  Alexander,  in  Paphla- 
gonia.  Late  in  life  he  obtained  the  office  of  procu- 
rator of  part  of  Egypt,  which  office  was  probably 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  emperor  Commodus. 
The  nature  of  Lncian's  writings  inevitably  procured 
him  many  enemies,  by  whom  he  has  been  painted 
in  very  black  colours.  According  to  Suidas  he 
was  surnamed  tJut  Blasphemer*  and  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs,  as  a  punishment  for  his  impiety  ; 
but  on  this  account  no  reliance  can  be  placed. 
Other  writers  state  that  Lucian  apostatised  from 
Christianity  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  in  support  of 
this  charge  ;  and  the  dialogue  entitled  Phtiopatris, 
which  would  appear  to  prove  that  the  author  had 
once  been  a  Christian,  was  certainly  not  written 
by  Lucian,  and  was  probably  composed  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  —  As  many  as  8*2 
works  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Lucian  ;  but  some  of  these  are  spurious.  The 
most  important  of  them  are  his  Dialogue*.  They 
arc  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit,  and  are  treated 
in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  style,  from  se- 
riousness down  to  the  broadest  humour  and  buf- 
foonery. Their  subjects  and  tendency,  too,  vary 
considerably  ;  for  while  some  are  employed  in 
attacking  the  heathen  philosophy  and  religion, 
others  are  mere  pictures  of  manners  without  any 
polemic  drift.  Our  limits  only  allow  us  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  more  important  of  these  Dia- 
logues : — The  Dialogue  of  the  God*,  26  in  number, 
consist  of  short  dramatic  narratives  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  incidents  in  the  heathen  mythology. 
The  reader,  however,  is  generally  left  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions  from  the  story,  the  author  only 
taking  care  to  put  it  in  the  most  absurd  point  of 
view. — In  the  Jupiter  Convicted  a  bolder  style  of 
attack  is  adopted  ;  and  the  cynic  proves  to  Ju- 
piter's face,  that  every  thing  being  under  the  do- 
minion of  fate,  he  has  no  power  whatever.  As  this 
dialogue  shows  Jupiter's  want  of  power,  so  the 
Jupiter  the  Tragedian  strikes  at  his  very  existence, 
and  that  of  the  other  deities.  — The  Vitarum 
Audio,  or  Sale  of  the  Philouyhen,  is  an  attack 
upon  the  ancient  philosophers.  In  this  humourous 
piece  the  heads  of  the  different  sects  are  put  up  to 
sale,  Hermes  being  the  auctioneer.  —  The  Fishrr- 
vutn  is  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  preceding  piece, 
and  may  be  reckoned  among  Lucinn's  best  dia- 
logues. The  philosophers  are  represented  as  having 
obtained  a  day's  life  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ven- 
geance upon  Lucian,  who  con  fesses  that  he  has 
borrowed  the  chief  beauties  of  his  writings  from 
them. —  The  Banquet,  or  the  Lapithae,  is  one  of 
Lncian's  most  humourous  attacks  on  the  philoso- 
phers. The  scene  is  a  wedding  feast,  at  which  a 
representative  of  each  of  the  principal  philosophic 
sects  is  present  A  discussion  ensues,  which  sets  all 
the  philosophers  by  the  ears,  and  ends  in  a  pitched 
battle. —The  Xiyrinus  is  also  an  attack  on  philo- 
sophic pride  ;  but  its  main  scope  is  to  satirise  the 
Romans,  whose  pomp,  vain- glory,  and  luxury,  are 
unfavourably  contrasted  with  the  simple  habits  of 
the  Athenians.  —  The  more  miscellaneous  class  of 
Lncian's  dialogues,  in  which  the  attacks  upon  my- 
thology and  philosophy  are  not  direct  but  incidental, 
v  which  are  mere  pictures  of  manners,  contains 
•orae  of  his  best.  At  the  head  must  be  placed 
7Ymo»,  which  may  perhaps  be  regaaded  as  Lucian 's 
.—The  Dialogue*  of  the  Dead  are 
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perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  Lncian's  works. 
The  subject  affords  great  scope  for  moral  reflection, 
and  for  satire  on  the  vanity  of  human  pursuits. 
Wealth,  power,  beauty,  strength,  not  forgetting 
the  vain  disputations  of  philosophy,  afford  the  ma- 
terials. Among  the  moderns  these  dialogues  have 
been  imitated  by  Fontenelle  and  Lord  Lyttelton. 
—  The  Icaro-Menippu*  is  in  Lncian's  best  vein, 
and  a  master-piece  of  Aristophanic  humour.  Me- 
nippus,  disgusted  with  the  disputes  and  pretensious 
of  the  philosophers,  resolves  on  a  visit  to  the  stars, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  bow  far  their  theories 
are  correct.  By  the  mechanical  aid  of  a  pair  of 
wings  he  reaches  the  moon,  and  surveys  thence 
the  miserable  passions  and  quarrels  of  men.  Hence 
he  proceeds  to  Olympus,  and  is  introduced  to  the 
Thunderer  himself.  Here  he  is  witness  of  the 
manner  in  which  human  prayers  are  received  in 
heaven.  They  ascend  by  enormous  ventholes,  and 
become  audible  when  Jupiter  removes  the  covers. 
Jupiter  himself  is  represented  as  a  partial  judge, 
and  as  influenced  by  the  largeness  of  the  rewards 
promised  to  him.  At  the  end  he  pronounces  judg- 
ment against  the  philosophers,  and  threatens  in  4 
days  to  destroy  them  all.  —  Charon  is  a  very  ele- 
gant dialogue,  but  of  a  graver  turn  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Charon  visits  the  earth  to  see  the  course 
of  life  there,  and  what  it  is  that  always  makes  men 
weep  when  they  enter  his  boat.  Mercury  acts  as 
his  Cicerone.  —  Lncian's  merits  as  a  writer  consist 
in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  his  strong 
common  sense  ;  the  fertility  of  his  invention  ;  the 
raciness  of  his  humour  ;  and  the  simplicity  and 
Attic  grace  of  his  diction.  There  was  abundance 
to  justify  his  attacks,  in  the  systems  against  which 
they  were  directed.  Yet  he  establishes  nothing  in 
their  stead.  His  aim  is  only  to  pall  down  ;  to 
spread  a  universal  scepticism.  Nor  were  hia 
assaults  confined  to  religion  and  philosophy,  but 
extended  to  every  thing  old  and  venerated,  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the  history  of 
Herodotus.  —  The  best  editions  of  Lucian  are  by 
Hemsterhuis  and  Reita,  Amst  1743,  4  vols.  4  to."; 
by  Lehman,  Lips.  1821 — 1831,  9  vols.  8vo. ;  and 
by  Dindorf,  with  a  Latin  version,  but  without  notes, 
Paris,  1840,  8vo. 

Lucifer  or  Phosphorus  (4W<po>oT,  also  by  the 
poets  'L»oif>6pos  or  woea^poj),  that  is,  the  bringer 
of  light,  is  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus,  when  seen 
in  the  morning  before  sunrise.  The  same  planet 
was  called  Ilrsfterus,  Vetperugo,  Vesper,  Noctifer, 
or  Nocturnu*,  when  it  appeared  in  the  heavens 
after  sunset  Lucifer  as  a  personification  is  called 
a  son  of  Astraeus  and  Aurora  or  Eos,  of  Cephalus 
and  Aurora,  or  of  Atlas.  By  Philonis  he  is  said 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Ccyx.  He  is  also  called 
the  father  of  Daedalion  and  of  the  Hesperides 
Lucifer  is  also  a  surname  of  several  goddesses  of 
light,  as  Artemis,  Aurora,  and  Hecate. 

LuciIIns.  L  C,  was  born  at  Site  sea  of  the  Au- 
runci,  a  a  148.  He  served  in  the  cavalry  under 
Scipio  in  the  Numnntine  war;  lived  npon  terms  of 
the  closest  familiarity  with  Scipio  and  Laelius;  and 
was  either  the  maternal  grand-uncle,  or,  which  is 
less  probable,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Pompey 
the  Great  He  died  at  Naples  103,  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  age.  Ancient  critics  agree  that  if  not 
absolutely  the  inventor  of  Roman  satire,  he  was 
the  first  to  mould  it  into  that  form  which  afterwards 
received  full  developement  in  the  hands  of  Horace, 
Persius,  and  Juvenal    The  first  nf  these  3  grtal 
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majors  while  he  censures  the  harsh  versification 
and  the  slovenly  haste  with  which  Lnciliua  threw 
•>ff  his  compositions,  acknowledges  with  admiration 
the  fierceness  and  boldness  of  his  attacks  upon  the 
vices  and  follies  of  his  contemporaries.  The  Satire* 
of  Lucilius  were  divided  into  SO  books.  Upwards 
of  800  fragments  from  these  have  been  preserved, 
bat  the  greatest  number  consist  of  isolated  couplets, 
or  single  lines.  It  is  clear  from  these  fragments 
that  his  reputation  for  caustic  pleasantry  was  by  no 
mrans  unmerited,  and  that  in  coarseness  and  broad 
personalities  he  in  no  respect  fell  short  of  the 
licence  of  the  old  comedy,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  model.  The 
fragments  were  published  separately,  by  Franciscus 
Donsa,  Lug.  Bat.  4 to.  1597,  reprinted  by  the 
brothers  Volpi,  8vo.  Patav.  1735;  and,  along  with 
Censorinus,  by  the  two  sons  of  Havercamp,  Lug. 
Bat.  8vo.  1 743  —8.  Lucilius  Junior,  probably 
the  author  of  an  extant  poem  in  640  hexameters, 
entitled  Aetna,  which  exhibits  throughout  great 
command  of  language,  and  contains  not  a  few 
brilliant  passages.  Its  object  is  to  explain  upon 
philosophical  principles,  after  the  fashion  of  Lu- 
cretius, the  causes  of  the  various  physical  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  volcano.  Lucilius  Junior 
was  the  procurator  of  Sicily,  and  the  friend  to 
whom  Seneca  addresses  his  Epistles,  his  Natural 
Questions,  and  his  tract  on  Providence,  and  whom 
he  strongly  urges  to  select  this  very  subject  of 
Aetna  as  a  theme  for  his  muse. 

Lflcilla,  Annla,  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
the  younger  Faustina,  was  born  about  a.  d.  147. 
She  was  married  to  the  emperor,  L.  Verus,  and 
after  his  death  (169)  to  Claudius  Pnmpeianus.  In 
183  she  engaged  in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  her 
brother  Commodus,  which,  having  been  detected, 
she  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Capreae,  and 
there  put  to  death. 

Lucina,  the  goddess  of  light,  or  rather  the  god- 
dess that  brings  to  light,  and  hence  the  goddess 
that  presides  over  the  birth  of  children.  It  was 
therefore  used  as  a  surname  of  Juno  and  Diana. 
Lucina  corresponded  to  the  Greek  goddess  Ilithyia. 

Lucre tia,  the  wife  of  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus, 
whose  rape  by  Sex.  Tarquinius  led  to  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  the  establishment 
of  the  republic.    For  details  see  TaRQIMNIUS. 

Lucre tl a  Gens,  originally  patrician,  but  subse- 
quently plebeian  also.  The  surname  of  the  pa- 
trician Lucretii  was  TriajAimts,  one  of  whom,  bp. 
Lucretius  Triciptinus,  the  father  of  Lucretia,  was 
elected  consul,  with  L.  Junius  Brutus,  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  republic,  &  c.  £09.  The  plebeian 
families  are  known  by  the  surnames  of  Gull  us, 
O/ella,  and  Vt$pUlo,  but  none  of  them  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  notice. 

Lucre  til  is,  a  pleasant  mountain  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  overhanging  Horace's  villa,  a  part 
of  the  modern  Monte  Genmaro. 

T.  Lucretius  Cams,  the  Roman  poet,  respecting 
whose  personal  history,  our  information  is  both 
scanty  and  suspicious.  The  Eusebian  Chronicle 
fixes  B.  c.  95  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  adding  that 
he  was  driven  mad  by  a  love  potion,  that  during 
his  lucid  intervals  he  composed  several  works  which 
were  revised  by  Cicero,  and  that  he  perished  by 
his  own  hand  in  his  44th  year,  B.C.  52  or  51. 
Another  ancient  authority  places  his  death  in  55. 
From  what  source  the  tale  about  the  philtre  may 
have  been  derived  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
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probable  that  the  whole  story  was  an  invention  of 
some  enemy  of  the  Epicureans.  Not  a  hint  is  to  be) 
found  anywhere  which  corroborates  the  assertion 
with  regard  to  the  editorial  labours  of  Cicero. — 
The  work,  which  has  immortalised  the  name  of 
Lucretius,  is  a  philosophical  didactic  poem,  composed 
in  heroic  hexameters,  divided  into  6  books,  con- 
taining upwards  of  7400  lines,  addressed  to  C 
Memmius  Gemellus,  who  was  praetor  in  58,  and  ia 
entitled  De  Herttm  Natura.  It  was  probably  pub- 
lished about  57  or  56 ;  for,  from  the  way  in  which 
Cicero  speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  written 
in  55,  we  may  conclude  that  it  had  only  recently 
appeared.  The  poem  has  been  sometimes  tfpre- 
sented  as  a  complete  exposition  of  the  religious, 
moral,  and  physical  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  but  this 
is  far  from  being  a  correct  description.  Epicurus 
maintained  that  the  un  happiness  and  degradation  of 
mankind  arose  in  a  great  degree  from  the  slavish  droad 
which  they  entertained  of  the  power  of  the  gods,  and 
from  terror  of  their  wrath  ;  and  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  bis  system  was,  that  the  gods,  whose 
existence  he  did  not  deny,  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of  absolute  peace,  and  totally  indifferent  to  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants.  To  prove  this  position 
Epicurus  ndopted  the  atomic  theory  of  Leucippua, 
according  to  which  the  material  universe  was  not 
created  by  the  Supreme  Being,  but  was  formed  by 
the  union  of  elemental  particles  which  had  existed 
from  all  eternity,  governed  by  certain  simple  laws. 
He  further  sought  to  show  that  all  those  striking 
phaenomena  which  had  been  regarded  by  the 
vulgar  as  direct  manifestations  of  divine  power, 
were  the  natural  results  of  ordinary  processes.  To 
state  clearly  and  develope  fully  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  this  philosophy,  in  such  a  form  as  nn^ht 
render  the  study  attractive  to  his  countrymen,  was 
the  object  of  Lucretius,  his  work  being  simply  an 
attempt  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history 
or  actual  condition  of  the  world  which  does  not 
admit  of  explanation  without  having  recourse  to 
the  active  interposition  of  divine  beings.  The  poem 
of  Lucretius  has  been  admitted  by  all  modern 
critics  to  be  the  greatest  of  didatic  poems.  The 
most  abstruse  speculations  are  clearly  explained  in 
majestic  verse  ;  while  the  subject,  which  in  itself 
was  dry  and  dull,  is  euliveucd  by  digressions  of 
matchless  power  and  beauty. — The  best  editions 
are  by  Wakefield,  London,  1 796,  3  vols.  4to_  re- 
printed at  Glasgow,  18)3,  4  vols.  8to.;  and  by 
Forbiger,  Lips.  1828,  l2mo. 

Luorlnus  Lamia,  was  properly  the  inner  part  of 
the  Sinus  Cumanns  or  Puteotanus,  a  bay  on  the  cant 
of  Campania,  between  the  promontory  Misenum 
and  Puteoli,  running  a  considerable  way  inland. 
But  at  a  very  early  period  the  Lucrine  lake  was 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  bay  by  a  dike 
8  stadia  in  length,  which  was  probably  formed 
originally  by  some  volcanic  change,  and  was  sub- 
sequently rendered  more  complete  by  the  work  of 
man.  Being  thus  sejiarated  from  the  rest  of  the 
sea,  it  assumed  the  character  of  an  inland  lake, 
and  is  therefore  called  Lacus  by  the  Romans.  Iu 
waters  still  remained  salt,  and  were  celebrated  for 
their  oyster  beds.  Behind  the  Lucrine  lake  was 
another  lake  called  Lacus  A  van  nub.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus,  Agrippa  made  a  communication 
between  the  lake  A  vein  us  and  the  Lucrine  lake, 
and  also  between  the  Lucrine  lake  and  the  Sinus 
Cumanus,  thus  forming  out  of  the  3  the  celebrated 
Juiiau  Harbour.   The  Lucrine  lake  was  fiiM  up 
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by  a  volcanic  eruption  in  1538.  when  a  conical 
mountain  rose  in  it*  place,  called  Monte  Nuovo. 
The  A  vermis  has  thou  become  again  a  separate 
lake,  and  no  trace  of  tne  dike  it  to  be  teen  in  the 
Gulf  of  PoauolL 

Lucullui,  Licinlus,  a  celebrated  plebeian  family. 
L  LM  the  grandfatner  of  the  conqueror  of  Mithri- 
dates, was  consul  B.C.  151,  together  with  A.  Pos- 
tumius  Albinus,  and  carried  on  war  in  Spain  against 
the  Vaccaei.  — 2.  L.,  ton  of  the  preceding,  was 
praetor  103,  and  carried  on  war  unsuccessfully 
apainst  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  On  his  return  to  Rome 
he  was  accused,  condemned,  and  driven  into  exile. 
—  3.  L.,  ton  of  the  preceding,  and  celebrated  at 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates.  He  was  probably  born 
about  110.  He  terved  with  distinction  in  the 
M.'ireic  or  Social  war,  and  accompanied  Sulla  at 
his  quaestor  into  Greece  and  Asia,  88.  When  Sulla 
returned  to  Italy  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Mithridates  in  84,  Lucullus  was  left  behind 
in  Asia,  where  he  remained  till  80.  In  79  he  was 
cnrule  aedile  with  his  younger  brother  Marcus. 
So  great  was  the  favour  at  this  time  enjoyed  by 
Luctiilus  with  Sulla,  that  the  dictator,  on  hit 
death-bed,  not  only  confided  to  him  the  charge  of 
revising  and  correcting  his  Commentaries,  but  ap- 
pointed him  guardian  of  his  son  Faustus,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Pompey;  a  circumstance  which  it  said 
to  have  first  given  rise  to  the  enmity  and  jealousy 
tbat  ever  after  subsisted  between  the  two.  In  77 
Lucullus  was  praetor,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this 
magistracy  obtained  the  government  of  Africa, 
where  he  distinguished  himielf  by  the  justice  of 
his  administration.  In  74  he  was  consul  with  M. 
Aurelius  Cotta.  In  this  year  the  war  with  Mithri- 
dates was  renewed,  and  Lucullus  received  the 
conduct  of  it.  He  carried  on  this  war  for  8  years 
with  great  success.  The  details  arc  given  under 
With  rid  atbk,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
here  the  leading  outlines.  Lucullus  defeated  Mi- 
thridates with  great  slaughter,  and  drove  him  out 
of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  Armenia  with  his  son-in-law 
Tigranes  (71).  He  afterwards  invaded  Armenia, 
deb  ated  Tigranes,  and  took  his  capital  Tigranocerta 
<  69).  In  the  next  campaign  (68)  he  again  defeated 
the  combined  forces  of  Mithridates,  and  laid  siege 
to  Nisibis  ;  but  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
(67),  a  mutiny  among  his  troops  compelled  him  to 
raiie  the  siege  of  N:  si  bis,  and  return  to  Pontus. 
Mithridates  had  already  taken  advantage  of  hit 
absence  to  invade  Pontna,  and  had  defeated  bit 
lirutenantt  Fab i us  and  Triariua  in  several  successive 
actions.  But  Lucullus  on  hit  arrival  was  unable 
to  effect  any  thing  against  Mithridates,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his  troops. 
The  adversaries  of  Lucullus  availed  themselves  of 
ao  favourable  an  occasion,  and  a  decree  was  pasted 
to  transfer  to  Aciliut  Glabrio,  one  of  the  consult 
for  the  year,  the  province  of  Bithynia  and  the 
command  against  Mithridates.  But  Glabrio  was 
wholly  incompetent  for  the  task  assigned  him  :  on 
arriving  in  Bithynia,  he  made  no  attempt  to  assume 
the  command,  but  remained  quiet  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Roman  province.  Mithridates  mean- 
while ably  availed  himself  of  this  position  of  affairs, 
and  Lucullus  had  the  mortification  of  teeing  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia  occupied  by  the  enemy  before  his 
eyes,  without  being  able  to  stir  a  step  in  their 
defence.  But  it  was  still  more  galling  to  his  feel- 
ings when,  in  66.  he  was  called  upon  to  resign  the 
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to  hit  old  rival  Pompey,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Manilian  law  to  supersede  both 
him  and  Glabrio.  Lucullus  did  not  obtain  his 
triumph  till  63,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of 
his  enemies.  He  was  much  courted  by  the  aristo 
cratical  party,  who  sought  in  Lucullus  a  rival  and 
antagonist  to  Pompey;  but,  instead  of  putting  him- 
.  self  prominently  forward  at  the  lender  of  a  party, 
I  he  soon  began  to  withdraw  gradually  from  public 
affairs,  and  devote  himself  more  and  more  to  a  life 
of  indolence  and  luxury.  He  died  in  57  or  56. 
Previous  to  hit  death  he  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
complete  dotage,  ao  that  the  management  of  hit 
affairs  was  confided  to  his  brother  Marcus.  The 
name  of  Lucullus  is  almost  as  celebrated  for  the 
luxury  of  hit  latter  years  at  for  hit  victories  over 
Mithridates.  He  amassed  vast  treasures  in  Asia  ; 
and  these  supplied  him  the  means,  after  his  return 
to  Rome,  of  gratifying  his  natural  taste  for  luxury, 
together  with  an  ostentatious  display  of  magnifi- 
cence. His  gardens  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of 
the  city  were  laid  out  in  a  style  of  extraordinary 
splendour  ;  but  still  more  remarkable  were  bit 
villas  at  Tusculum,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Neapolis.  In  the  constriction  of  the  latter,  with 
its  parks,  fish-ponds,  &c~,  he  had  laid  out  vast  sumt 
in  cutting  through  hills  and  rocks,  and  throwing 
out  advanced  works  into  the  sea.  So  gigantic 
indeed  was  the  tcale  of  these  labours  for  objects 
apparently  to  insignificant,  that  Pompey  called  him, 
in  derision,  the  Roman  Xerxes.  Ilia  feasts  at  Rome 
itself  were  celebrated  on  a  scale  of  inordinate  mag- 
nificence :  a  single  supper  in  the  hall,  called  that  of 
Apollo,  was  said  to  cost  the  turn  of  50,000  denarii. 
Even  during  his  campaigns  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  had  not  been  forgotten  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  cherries  into 
Italy,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Ceraeua 
in  Pontus.  Lucullus  was  an  enlightened  patron  of 
literature,  and  bad  from  hit  earliest  yeart  devoted 
much  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  He  collected 
a  valuable  library,  which  was  opened  to  the  free 
use  of  the  literary  public ;  and  here  he  himself 
used  to  associate  with  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
literati,  and  would  enter  warmly  into  their  meta- 
physical and  philosophical  discussions.  Hence  the 
picture  drawn  by  Cicero  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Academics  was  probably  to  a  certain  extent 
taken  from  the  reality.  His  constant  companion 
from  the  time  of  his  quaestorsbip  had  been  An- 
tiochut  of  A  seal  on,  from  whom  he  imbibed  the 
precepts  of  the  Academic  school  of  philosophy,  to 
which  he  continued  through  life  to  be  attached. 
His  patronage  of  the  poet  Archiaa  is  well  known. 
He  composed  a  history  of  the  Marsic  war  in  Greek. 
—  4.  L.  or  X.,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Servilia, 
half  sister  of  M.  Cato,  was  a  mere  child  at  hit 
father's  death.  His  education  was  superintended 
by  Cato  and  Cicero.  After  Caesar's  death,  he 
joined  the  republican  party,  and  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  42.«>—  5.  M.,  brother  of  No.  3,  was 
adopted  by  M.  Terentius  Varro,  and  consequently 
bore  the  names  of  M.  Tbrkntium  Varro  Li> 
ctu.Lua.  He  fought  under  Sulla  in  Italy,  8*2;  waa 
curule  aedile  with  hit  brother  79;  praetor  77;  and 
consul  73.  After  his  consulship  he  obtained  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Dardaniant  and  Betti,  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  Danube.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  obtained 
a  triumph,  71.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
aristocratical  party.    Me  prcnornced  the  funeral 
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oration  of  his  brother,  but  died  before  the 
mencement  of  the  civil  war,  49. 

Lucumo.  [Tarquiniub.] 

Ludlaa.  [Lydias.] 

Lugduuenais  Gallia.  [Gallia/) 

Lugdftnum  (Lugdunenais).  L  (l#oh\  the 
chief  town  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  {Same) 
find  the  Rhodanus  (flAoae),  it  aaid  to  hare  been 
founded  by  tome  fugitives  from  the  town  of  Vienna, 
further  down  the  Rhone.  In  the  year  after 
Caesar's  death  (b.c.  43)  Lugdunum  was  made  a 
Roman  colony  by  L.  Munatiua  Plancus,  and  be- 
came under  Augustus  the  capital  of  the  province 
and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor.  Being 
situated  on  two  navigable  rivers,  and  being  con- 
nected with  the  other  parts  of  Gaul  by  roads, 
which  met  at  this  town  as  their  central  point,  it 
soon  became  a  wealthy  and  populous  place,  and  is 
described  by  Stmbo  as  the  largest  city  in  Gaul 
next  to  Narbo.  It  received  many  privileges  from 
the  emperor  Claudius  ;  but  it  was  burnt  down  in 
the  reign  of  Nero.  It  was,  however,  soon  rebuilt, 
and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  great  importance 
till  a.  D.  197,  when  it  was  plundered  ana  the 
greater  part  of  it  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  o 
Septimius  Sevenia,  after  his  victory  over  hia  rival 
Albinns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  From 
this  blow  it  never  recovered,  and  was  more  and 
more  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Vienna.  Lug- 
dunum  possessed  a  vast  aqueduct,  of  which  the 
remains  may  still  be  traced  for  miles,  a  mint,  and 
an  imperial  palace,  in  which  Claudius  was  bom. 
and  in  which  many  of  the  other  Roman  emperor* 
resided.  At  the  tongue  of  land  between  tin 
Rhone  and  the  Arar  stood  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Augustus  by  the  different  states  of  Gaul ;  and 
here  Caligula  instituted  contests  in  rhetoric,  prises 
being  given  to  the  victors,  but  the  most  ridiculous 
punishments  inflicted  on  the  vanquished.  (Comp. 
Juv.  L  44.)  Lugdunum  is  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  church  as  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  of  Irenaeus,  and  on  account  of  the  per- 
secutions which  the  Christians  endured  here  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries.  —  2.  L.  Batavdrum 
(Ltyden),  the  chief  town  of  the  Batavi.  [  Batavi.] 
—  3.  Convenarum  (St.  Hertrand  de  Comminpet)% 
the  chief  town  of  the  Con  venae  in  Aquitania. 

fCoNVBNAK.J 

Lin*.  (Sklsnk.] 

Lflna  (Lunensia :  Luni)s  an  Etruscan  town, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macra,  about  4 
miles  from  the  coast,  originally  formed  part  of 
Liguria,  but  became  the  most  N.-ly  city  of  Etruria, 
when  Augustus  extended  the  boundaries  of  the 
Utter  country  as  far  as  the  Macra.  The  town 
itself  was  never  a  place  of  importance,  but  it  pos- 
sessed a  large  and  commodious  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  called  Lunae  Porttt*  {Gulf  o/ 
Sprzxia),  In  B.  c  177  Luna  was  made  a  Roman 
colony,  and  2000  Roman  citizens  were  settled 
there.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey  it  had  sunk  h.to  utter  decay,  but  was 
colonised  a  few  years  afterwards.  Luna  was  cele- 
brated for  its  white  marble,  which  now  takes  its 
name  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Carrara. 
The  quarries,  from  which  this  marble  was  obtained, 
appear  not  to  have  been  worked  before  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar  ;  but  it  was  extensively  employed  iu 
the  public  buildings  erected  in  the  rjpipn  of  Au- 
gust-is   The  wine  and  the  cheeses  of  Luna  also 
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enjoyed  a  high  reputation  :  some  of  thev 
are  said  to  have  weighed  1000  pounds.  The  rums 
of  Luna  are  few  and  unimportant,  consisting  of 
the  vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre,  fragment*  of 
oolnmns,  Ac. 

Lonaa  Montes  (to  rUt  ItX^np  6o«t\  a  ring* 
if  mountains,  which  some  of  the  ancient  ceo- 
graphers  believed  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
covered  with  perpetual  St  I"  w,  and  containing  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Their  actual  existence  is 
neither  proved  nor  disproved. 

Lfiperea,  or  Lupa,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity, 
,  the  wife  of  Lupercus,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a  she- 
I  wolf,  performed  the  office  of  nurse  to  Romulus  and 
Remus,    In  some  account*  she  is  identified  with 
Aoca  Lai'kkntia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus. 

Lupercus,  nn  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  was 
worshipped  by  shepherds  as  the  protector  of  their 
flocks  against  wolves.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Pala- 
tine hill  there  had  been  in  ancient  times  a  cave, 
the  sanctuary  of  Lupercus,  surrounded  by  a  grove, 
containing  an  altar  of  the  god  and  his  figure  clad 
in  a  goat-skin,  just  as  his  priests,  the  LupercL  Th« 
Romans  sometimes  identified  Lupercus  with  the 
Arcadian  Pan.  Respecting  the  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Lupercus  and  his  priests  the  Lupercj, 
see  Dirt,  of  Ant  art.  Luperadia  and  Lupervi. 

Lupia.  [Luppia.] 

Lupiae  or  Luppiae,  a  town  in  Calabria,  be- 
tween Brundusium  and  Ilydruntum, 

Lupodflnum  (Ladenburgf),  a  town  in  Germany, 
on  the  river  Nicer  (Arer*W). 

Luppla  or  Lupia  ( Lippe\  a  navigable  river  in 
the  N.  W.  of  Germany,  which  falls  into  the  Rhino 
at  Weed  in  Westphalia,  and  on  which  the  Koreans 
built  a  fortress  of  the  same  name.  The  riv-cr 
Eliso  (Alms)  was  a  tributary  of  the  Luppia,  and 
at  the  confluence  of  these  2  rivers  was  the  fortress 
of  Aliso. 

Lupus,  Rutillua.  L  P.,  consul,  with  L.  Julias 
Caesar,  in  ac.  90,  was  defeated  by  the  Marsi,  and 
slain  in  battle. —  2.  P.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  545, 
and  a  warm  partisan  of  the  aristocracy.  He  was 
praetor  in  49,  and  was  stationed  at  Terracina  with 
3  cohorts.  He  afterwards  crossed  over  to  Greece, 
—3.  Probably  a  son  of  the  preceding,  the  author 
of  a  rhetorical  treatise  in  2  books,  entitled  De 
Fitjwris  Seiitrvtitirum  et  Elwutinnis,  which  sppeart 
to  have  been  originally  an  abridgement  of  a  work 
by  Gorgias  of  Athens,  one  of  the  preceptors  of 
young  M.  Cicero,  but  which  has  evidently  under- 
gone many  changes.  Its  chief  value  is  derived 
fmm  the  numerous  trans  at  ions  which  it  containv 
( of  strik  ing  passages  from  the  works  of  Greek  orators 
now  lost. —  Edited  by  Ruhnken  along  with  Aquils 
and  Julius  Ruffinianus,  Lug.  Bat  l7bP,  reprinted 
by  Frotscher,  Lir*.  11331 . 

Lnroo,  JL  Aufldlua,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.c 
61,  the  author  of  a  law  on  bribery  {de  Andntu). 
He  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  empress 
Livia,  wife  of  Augustus.    He  was  the  first  person 
in  Rome  who  fattened  peacocks  for  sale,  and  ho 
derived  a  large  income  from  this  source. 
Lusdnus,  Fabriclua.  [FABnicit'a.] 
Lusitaala,  Lusitiini.  [Hispama.] 
Luadnes,  a  tribe  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hi  spams 
Tarracnnensis,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tagua. 
Lutatlus  Catulua,  [Catulua,] 
Lutatlus  Cereo.  [Ckrco.] 
Lutetla,  or,  more  commonly,  Lutetla  Paxi- 
•iorum  (1'arij),  the  capital  "of  the  Parisii  ia 
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Gallia  Lugdunensis,  was  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  Sequana  (Seine},  and  waa  connected  with  the 
banks  of  the  river  by  2  wooden  bridges.  Under 
the  emperors  it  became  a  place  of  importance,  and 
the  chief  naval  station  on  the  Sequana.  Here 
Julian  was  proclaimed  emperor,  a.  d.  360. 

Lycabettus  (AvKaS-nrrSs :  St  George),  a  moun- 
tain in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  range  of  Pentelicus, 
close  to  the  walls  of  Athens  on  the  N.  E.  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  Ma- 
rathon. It  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  supposed 
that  the  small  hill  N.  of  the  Pnyx  is  Lycabettus, 
and  that  St.  George  is  the  ancient  Anchesmua, 

Lycaeui  (Awccuos),  or  Lyceus,  a  lofty  mountain 
in  Arcadia,  N.  W.  of  Megalopolis,  from  the  summit 
of  which  a  great  part  of  the  country  could  be  seen. 
It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Zens,  who  was  hence  snmamed  Lycuevs.  Here 
was  a  temple  of  this  god;  and  here  also  was  cele- 
brated the  festival  of  the  Lycaea  (Did,  of  Ant  a.  v.). 
Pan  was  likewise  called  Lyeaeux,  because  he  was 
born  and  had  a  sanctuary  on  this  mountain. 

Lycambes.    [  AacHiLOCHf  s.] 

Lycaon  (AvicdW),  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Pelas- 
gns  by  Mcliboca  or  Cyllene.  The  traditions  about 
Lycaon  represent  him  in  very  different  lights. 
Some  describe  bim  as  the  first  civiliser  of  Arcadia, 
who  built  the  town  of  Lycosura,  and  introduced 
the  worship  of  Zeus  Lycaeus.  But  he  is  more 
usually  represented  as  an  impious  king,  with  a 
Urge  number  of  sons  as  impious  as  himself.  Zeus 
visited  the  earth  in  order  to  punish  them.  The  god 
was  recognised  and  worshipped  by  the  Arcadian 
people.  Lycaon  resolved  to  murder  him ;  and  in 
order  to  try  if  he  were  really  a  god,  served  before 
him  a  dish  of  human  flesh.  Zeus  pushed  away 
the  table  which  bore  the  horrible  food,  and  the 
place  where  this  happened  was  afterwards  called 
Trapeans.  Lycaon  and  all  his  sons,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  youngest  (or  eldest),  Nyctimus,  were 
killed  by  Zeus  with  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  were  changed  into  wolves. — Callisto, 
the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  is  said  to  have  been  changed 
into  the  constellation  of  the  Bear,  whence  she  is 
called  by  the  poets  Lyeaonis  A  rctoe,  Lycaon ia  A  rdot, 
or  J.ycaonia  Virgo,  or  by  her  patronymic  Lycaonis. 

Lycaonla  (Avnaoria:  Avndortt:  part  of  Kara- 
many,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  assigned,  under  the 
Persian  Kmpire,  to  the  satrapy  of  Cappadocia,  but 
considered  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers 
the  S.E.  part  of  Phrygia;  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Galatia,  on  the  E.  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  S.  by 
Cilicia  Aspera,  on  the  S.W.  by  Itauria  (which  was 
sometimes  reckoned  as  a  part  of  it)  and  by  Phrygia 
Paroreios,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Great  Phrygia. 
Its  boundaries,  however,  varied  much  at  different 
times.  —  It  was  a  long  narrow  strip  of  country,  its 
length  extending  in  the  direction  of  N.W.  and 
S.E.  ;  Xenophon,  who  first  mentions  it,  describes 
its  width  as  extending  E.  of  Iconium  (its  chief 
city)  to  the  borders  of  Cappadocia.  a  distance  of  30 
parasangs,  about  1 10  miles.  It  forms  a  table  land 
between  the  Taurus  and  the  mountains  of  Pbryyia, 
deficient  in  good  water,  but  abounding  in  flocks  of 
aheep.  The  people  were,  so  far  as  can  be  traced, 
an  aboriginal  race,  speaking  a  language  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  a  distinct 
dialect :  they  were  warlike,  and  especially  skilled 
in  archery.  After  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  by  the  Romans,  Lycaon  ia,  which  had  be- 
longed successively  to  Persia  and  to  Syria,  wm 


|  partlv  assigned  to  Eumenes,  and  partly  governed 
by  native  chieftains,  the  last  of  whom,  Antipater, 
a  contempory  of  Cicero,  was  conquered  by  Amyn- 
tas,  king  of  Galatia,  at  whose  death  in  a.  c  25  it 
passed,  with  Galatia,  to  the  Romans,  and  waa 
finally  united  to  the  province  of  Cappadocia.  Ly- 
caonia  waa  the  chief  scene  of  the  labours  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  on  his  first  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
{AcU,  xiv.) 

Lyceum  (to  Afcc top),  the  name  of  one  of  the  3 
ancient  gymnasia  at  Athens,  called  after  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Lyceus,  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  was 
situated  S.  E.  of  the  city,  outside  the  walls,  and 
just  above  the  river  Hiss  us.  Here  the  Polemarch 
administered  justice.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  taught. 

Lyceus  (Awccioi),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  quite  certain.  Some  derive 
it  from  Kvkos,  a  wolf,  so  that  it  would  mean  M  the 
wolf-slayer;"  others  from  \vtcn9  light,  according  to 
which  it  would  mean  "the  giver  of  light;"  and 
others  again  from  the  country  of  Lycia. 
Ly chni tia.  [Lychnidi'r.] 
Lychnldus,  more  rarely  Lychnldlum  or  Lych- 
nis (AvxP'OOft  Avx^oW,  Auxrlr:  Avx^ios ; 
Achrita,  Ockrida),  a  town  of  lllyricum,  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Dessaretii,  but  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Romans  as  early  as  their  war 
with  king  Gentius.  It  was  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  on  a  height  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
lake  Lychnitu  (Avx?<tu,  or  if  Avx'<8nx  Kifiyrj), 
from  which  the  river  Drilo  rises.  The  town  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  contained  many  springs 
within  its  walla  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  Bulgarian  kings,  and  was  called 
Ackrit  or  AcJtrila,  whence  its  modern  name. 

Lycia  (Avxla  :  Afaios,  Lyctus :  Meu),  a  small, 
but  most  interesting,  district  on  the  8-  side  of  Asia 
Minor,  jutting  out  into  the  Mediterranean  in  a 
form  approaching  to  a  rough  semicircle,  adjacent 
to  parts  of  Caria  and  Pamphylia  on  the  W.  and  E., 
and  on  the  N.  to  the  district  of  Cibyratis  in  Phry- 
gia, to  which,  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  it 
was  considered  to  belong.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  little  river  Glaucus  and  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  mountain  called 
Climax  (the  N.  part  of  the  same  range  as  that 
called  Solyma),  and  on  the  N.  its  natural  boundary 
was  the  Taurus,  but  its  limits  in  this  direction  were 
not  strictly  defined.  The  N.  parts  of  Lycia  and  the 
district  of  Cibyratis  form  together  a  high  table  land, 
which  is  supported  on  the  N.  by  the  Taurus  ;  on  the 
E.  by  the  mountains  called  Solyma  <  Taiclalu-Dayk ), 
which  run  from  N.  to  S.  along  the  E.  coast  of 
Lycia,  far  out  into  the  sea,  forming  the  S.E.  pro- 
montory of  Lycia,  called  Sacrum  Pr.  (C.  Klieli~ 
donia)  ;  the  summit  of  this  range  is  7800  feet 
high,  and  is  covered  with  snow  *  :  the  S.W.  and 
S.  sides  of  this  table  land  are  formed  by  the  range 
called  Massicytus  (Aktar  JMgh),  which  runs  S.  E. 
from  the  E.  side  of  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Xanthus :  its  summits  are  about  4000  feet  high  ; 
and  its  S.  side  descends  towards  the  sea  in  a  suc- 
cession of  terraces,  terminated  by  bold  cliffs.  The 
mountain  system  of  Lycia  is  completed  by  the 
Cragus,  which  fills  up  the  space  between  the  W. 
side  of  the  Xanthus  and  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  and 
forms  the  S.W.  promontory  of  Lycia  :  its  summits 
are  nearly  6000  feet  high.    The  chief  rivers  are 

•  According  to  many  of  the  indents  the  Twins  began 
at  this  range. 
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the  X  an  thus  (  Echm-Chai),  which  has  its  sources 
in  the  table-land  S.  of  the  Taurus,  and  flows  from 
N.  to  8.  between  the  Cragut  and  Massicytus,  and 
the  Ltmyras,  which  flows  from  N.  to  S.  between 
he  Massicytus  and  the  Solyma  mountains.  The 
tallies  of  these  and  the  smaller  rivers,  and  the 
terraces  above  the  sea  in  the  S.  of  the  country 
were  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  and  the 
mountain  slopes  were  clothed  with  splendid  cedars, 
firs,  and  plane-trees :  saffron  also  was  one  chief 
prod  act  of  the  land.  The  total  length  of  the  coast, 
from  Telmiuus  on  the  W.  to  Phaselis  on  the  EL, 
including  all  windings,  is  estimated  by  Strabo  at 
J  720  stadia  (172  geog.  miles),  while  a  straight 
line  drawn  across  the  country,  as  the  chord  of  this 
arc,  is  about  80  geog.  miles  in  length.  The  ge- 
neral geographical  structure  of  the  peninsula  of 
Lycia,  as  connected  with  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor, 
bears  no  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor  itself,  as  connected  with  the  rest  of 
Asia,  According  to  the  tradition  preserved  by  He- 
rodotus, the  most  ancient  name  of  the  country  was 
Milyas  (if  M«Avdj),  and  the  earliest  inhabitants 
(probably  of  the  Syro-Arabian  race)  were  called 
Milyae,  and  afterwards  Solymi :  subsequently  the 
Terniilac.  from  Crete,  settled  in  thu  country :  and 
lastly,  the  Athenian  Lycus,  the  son  of  Hand  ion, 
fled  from  his  brother  Aegetis  to  Lycia,  and  gave 
his  name  to  the  country.  Homer,  who  given 
Lycia  a  prominent  place  in  the  Iliad,  represents 
its  chieftains,  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon,  as  descended 
from  the  royal  family  of  Argos  (Aeolide) :  he 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Milyas  ;  and  be 
speaks  of  the  Solymi  as  a  warlike  race,  inhabiting 
the  mountains,  against  whom  the  Greek  hero 
Dellerophontes  is  sent  to  fight,  by  his  relative 
the  king  of  Lycia.  Besides  the  legend  of  Belle- 
rophon  and  the  chimacra,  Lycia  is  the  scene  of 
another  popular  Greek  story,  that  of  the  Harpies 
and  the  daughters  of  Panda  rus  ;  and  memorials  of 
both  are  preserved  on  the  Lycian  monuments  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  On  the  whole,  it  is  clear 
that  Lycia  was  coloniicd  by  the  Hellenic  race  (pro- 
bably from  Crete)  at  a  very  early  period,  and  that 
its  historical  inhabitants  were  Greeks,  though  with 
a  mixture  of  native  blood.  The  earlier  names  were 
preserved  in  the  district  in  the  N.  of  the  country 
railed  Milyas.  and  in  the  mountains  called  Solyma. 
The  Lycian*  always  kept  the  reputation  they  have 
m  Homer,  as  brave  warriors.  They  and  the  Cili- 
tians  were  the  only  people  W.  of  the  Halys  whom 
Croesus  did  not  conquer,  and  they  were  the  last 
who  resisted  the  Persians.  [XaNTHUs.]  Under 
the  Persian  empire  they  must  have  been  a  power- 
ful maritime  people,  as  they  furnished  .^0  ships  to 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  After  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest, Lycia  formed  part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom, 
from  which  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  after  their 
victory  over  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  and  given 
to  the  Rhodians.  It  was  soon  restored  to  inde- 
pendence, and  formed  a  flourishing  federation  of 
cities,  each  having  its  own  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  whole  presided  over  by  a  chief 
magistrate,  called  Aw«t«dpx»».  There  was  n  federal 
council,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  23  cities  of 
the  federation,  in  which  the  6  chief  cities,  X  an  thus, 
Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus,  Myra,  and  Tloa,  had  3 
votes  each,  certain  lesser  cities  2  each,  and  the 
rest  1  each  :  this  assembly  determined  matters  re- 
lating to  the  general  government  of  the  country, 
and  elected  the  Lyciarches,  as  well  as  the  judges 


and  the  inferior  magistrates.  Internal  dissension* 
at  length  broke  up  this  constitution,  and  the 
country  was  united  by  the  emperor  Claudius  to  tbe 
province  of  Pamphylia,  from  which  it  was  agavi 
separated  by  Theodosius,  who  made  it  a  separate 
province,  with  Myra  for  its  capital.  Its  cities 
were  numerous  and  flourishing  (see  the  articles), 
and  its  people  celebrated  for  their  probity.  Their 
enstoms  are  said  to  have  resembled  those  both  of 
tbe  Carians  and  of  the  Cretans.  Respecting  the 
works  of  art  found  by  Mr.  Fellows  in  Lycia,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  see  Xanthus. 

Lyclm  (ArfKtof).  L  The  £yt*a»,  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  in  several  places  of 
Lycia,  especially  at  Patara,  where  he  had  an  oracle. 
Hence  the  Lycia*  tortet  are  the  responses  of  tbe 
oracle  at  Patara  (Virg.  Aen.  iv.  346).— 2.  Of  Eleu- 
therae,  in  Boeotia,  a  distinguished  statuary,  tbe  dis- 
ciple or  son  of  Myron,  flourished  about  B.C.  428. 

Lycomedes  (Awro^ut).  L  A  king  of  the 
Dolopians,  in  the  island  of  Scyros,  near  Eub  <ea 
It  was  to  his  court  that  Achilles  was  sent  disguised 
as  a  maiden  by  his  mother  Thetis,  who  was  anxious 
to  prevent  his  going  to  the  Trojan  war.  Here 
Achilles  became  by  Deidamla,  the  daughter  of 
Lycomedes,  the  father  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptob-mua. 
Lycomedes  treacherously  killed  Theseus  by  thrust- 
ing him  down  a  rock.  — 2.  A  celebrated  Arcadian 
general,  was  a  native  of  Mantinea  and  one  of  the 
chief  founders  of  Megalopolis  b.c.  370.  He  after- 
wards showed  great  jealousy  of  Thebes,  and  formed 
a  separate  alliance  between  Athens  and  Arcadia, 
in  366.  He  was  murdered  in  the  same  year  on  his 
return  from  Athena,  by  some  Arcadian  exiles. 

Lyoon  (Afocwr).  1.  An  orator  and  deica^  vue 
at  Athens,  was  one  of  the  3  accusers  of  Socrates 
and  prepared  tbe  case  against  him.  When  tLe 
Athenians  repented  of  their  condemnation  of  S*>- 
c rates,  they  put  Meletus  to  death  and  banishfd 
Anytus  arid  Lycon.«—  8.  Of  Troas,  a  distinguished 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  and  the  disciple  of  Stratou, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic 
school,  a  c  272.  He  held  that  post  for  more  than 
44  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  74.  He  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  Attalus  and  Eumenea  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  for  his  skill  in 
educating  boys.  He  wrote  on  the  boundaries  of 
good  and  evil  (De  Faubus). 

LycSphron  (\u%6<ppmv).  L  Younger  son  of 
Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  by  his  wife  Melissa. 
For  details  see  PaaiANDaa.  — 2.  A  citisen  of 
Pherae,  where  be  put  down  the  government  of  the 
nobles  and  established  a  tyranny  about  &  c  403. 
He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  make  himself  mastet 
of  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  and  in  404  he  defeated 
the  Larissacans  and  others  of  the  Thessaliana,  who 
opposed  him.  He  was  probably  the  father  of  Jason 
of  Pherae. —  3.  A  son,  apparently,  of  Jason,  and 
one  of  the  brothers  of  Thebe,  wife  of  Alexander, 
the  tyrant  of  Pherae,  in  whose  murder  he  took 
part  together  with  his  sister  and  his  2  brothers, 
Tisiphonus  and  Pitholaus,  367.  On  Alexander's 
death  the  power  appears  to  have  been  wielded 
mainly  by  Tisiphonus,  though  Lycophroa  had  an 
important  share  in  the  government.  Lycophron 
succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  on  the  death  of 
Tisiphonus,  but  in  352  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
Pherae  to  Philip,  and  withdraw  from  Thessaly.— 
4.  A  grammarian  and  poet,  was  a  native  of  Chalcis 
in  Euboea,  and  lived  at  Alexandria,  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelnhua  (a.c.  283—247)*  who  entrusted  to 
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Jum  the  arrangement  of  the  work*  of  the  comic 
poets  in  the  Alexandrian  library.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  commission  Lycophron  drew  up  an  ex- 
tensive work  on  comedy.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  hit  life.  Ovid  (Zoic,  633)  states  that  he  was 
killed  by  an  arrow. — As  a  poet,  Lycophron  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  Tragic  Pleiad.  Lie  also  wrote 
a  satyric  drama.  But  the  only  one  of  his  poems 
which  baa  come  down  to  us  is  the  Cuuandra  or 
AlfJBomdra.  This  is  neither  a  tragedy  nor  an  epic 
poem,  but  a  long  iambic  monologue  of  1474  verses, 
in  which  Cassandra  is  made  to  prophesy  the  fall  of 
Troy,  the  adventures  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
heroes,  with  numerous  other  mythological  and  his- 
torical events,  going  back  as  early  as  the  fables  of 
Io  and  Europe,  and  ending  with  Alexander  the 
Sreat.  The  work  has  no  pretensions  to  poetical 
merit.  It  is  simply  a  cumbrous  store  of  traditional 
learning.  Its  obscurity  is  proverbial.  Its  author 
olttained  the  epithet  of  the  Otumrt  (oKortiv6t). 
Its  stores  of  learning  and  its  obscurity  alike  excited 
the  efforts  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  several  of 
whom  wrote  commentaries  on  the  poem.  The  only 
one  of  these  works  which  survives,  is  the  ScJiolia 
of  Isaac  and  John  Tsetses,  which  are  far  more 
valuable  than  the  poem  itself.  —  The  best  editions 
are  by  Potter,  Oxon.  1697,  foL;  Reichard,  Lip*. 
1 788,  2  vols,  8vo. ;  and  Bachmann,  Lips.  1828,  2 
vols.  8vo. 

LyoBpfilit  Aimiv  wSkis:  Siovi,  Ru.),  a  city 
•f  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  be- 
tween Hermopolis  and  Ptoleraais,  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance,  that  an 
Aethiopian  army  was  put  to  flight  near  it  by  a 
pack  of  wolves. 

Lycorea  { Avtetifma :  AvK«p«vr,  AvKtipiot,  Av- 
SMtyMlrnr),  an  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  Ml  Ly- 
corea ( Liakura ),  which  was  the  southern  of  the  2 
peaks  of  Mu  Parnassus.  [Parnassus.]  Hence 
Apollo  derived  the  surname  of  Lycoreus.  The 
town  Lycorea  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  Deucalion,  and  Delphi  is  also  reported  to  have 
been  colonised  by  it. 

LyoSni.  [Cythkris.] 

Lycortas  (Awto>rar),  of  Megalopolis,  was  the 
father  of  Poly  bins,  the  historian,  and  the  close  friend 
of  Philopoemen,  whose  policy  he  always  supported, 
lie  is  first  mentioned  in  a  c.  189,  as  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  ;  and  his  name  occurs 
for  the  last  time  in  1 68. 

Lycosura  (AwcoVoupe :  Auitocouptit :  Pateo- 
brambavoM  or  Sidkirokustro  near  Stala),  a  town  in 
the  Su  of  Arcadia,  and  on  the  N.  W.  slope  of  Mt. 
Lycaeus,  and  near  the  small  river  Plataniston,  said 
by  Pausanins  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  town  in 
Greece,  and  to  have  been  founded  by  Lycaon,  the 
eon  of  Pelasgus. 

LyctUS  (Aiitros :  Avmot),  sometimes  called 
Lyttus  (Aottoj),  an  important  town  in  the  E. 
of  Crete,  S.E.  of  Cnossus,  was  situated  on  a  height 
of  Mt  Argaeus,  80  stadia  from  the  coast.  Its 
harbour  was  called  Chcrsonesus.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  island,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad.  It  was  generally  considered 
to  be  a  Spartan  colony,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
celebrated  for  their  bravery.  At  a  later  time  it 
was  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Cnossians, 
but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  was  extant  in 
the  7th  century  of  our  era. 

Lycurg/uB  (Avttovpyos).  1,  Son  of  Dryas,  and 
king  of  the  Edones  in  Thrace.   He  is  famous  for 


his  persecution  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  and  his 
worship  in  Thrace.  Homer  relates  that,  in  order  to 
escape  from  Lycurgus,  Dionysus  leaped  into  the 
sea,  where  be  was  kindly  received  by  Thetis ;  and 
that  Zeus  thereupon  blinded  the  impious  king, 
who  died  soon  afterwards,  hated  by  the  immortal 
gods.  This  story  has  received  many  additions  from 
later  poets  and  mythographers.  Some  relate  that 
Dionysus,  on  his  expeditions,  came  to  the  kingdom 
of  Lycurgus;  but  was  expelled  by  the  impious 
king.  Thereupon  the  god  drove  Lycurgus  mad,  in 
which  condition  he  killed  his  son  Dryas,  and  also 
hewed  off  one  of  his  legs,  supposing  that  he  was 
cutting  down  vines.  The  country  now  produced  no 
fruit ;  and  the  oracle  declaring  that  fertility  should 
not  be  restored  unless  Lycurgus  were  killed,  the 
Edonians  carried  him  to  mount  Pnngaeum,  where 
he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  According  to 
Sophocles  (Antig.  955),  Lycurgus  was  entombed 
in  a  rock.  — 2.  King  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Aleus  and 
Neaera,  brother  of  Cepkeus  and  Auge,  husband  of 
Cleophile,  Eurynome,  or  Antinoe,  and  father  of  An- 
caeus,  Epochus,  Am  phi  damns,  and  Iasus.  Lycurgus 
killed  AreTthous,  who  used  to  fight  with  a  club. 
Lycurgus  bequeathed  this  club  to  his  slave  Ereu- 
thalion,  his  sons  having  died  before  him.  — 8.  Son 
of  Pronax  and  brother  of  Amphithea,  the  wife  of 
Adrastus.  He  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  and  fought  with  Amphiaraus.  He 
is  mentioned  among  those  whom  Aesculapius  called 
to  life  again  after  their  death.— 4.  King  of  Nemea, 
son  of  Pheres  and  Periclymene,  brother  of  Admetus, 
husband  of  Eurydice  or  Amphithea,  and  father  of 
Up  h  el  tea. 

Lycurgus.  L  The  Spartan  legislator.  Of  his 
personal  history  we  have  no  certain  information  ; 
and  there  are  such  discrepancies  respecting  him  in 
the  ancient  writers,  that  many  modern  critics  have 
denied  his  real  existence  altogether.  The  more  ge- 
nerally received  account  about  him  was  as  follows : — 
Lycurgus  was  the  son  of  Eunomus,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  brother  of  Polydectes.  The  latter  succeeded 
his  father  as  king  of  Sparta,  and  afterwards  died, 
leaving  his  queen  with  child.  The  ambitious 
woman  proposed  to  Lycurgus  to  destroy  her  off- 
spring if  he  would  share  the  throne  with  her.  He 
seemingly  consented  ;  but  when  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  son  (Charilaus),  he  openly  proclaimed 
him  king;  and  as  next  of  kin,  acted  as  his  guardian. 
But  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  ambitious  designs,  with 
which  the  opposite  party  charged  him,  Lycurgus  left 
Sparta,  and  set  out  on  his  celebrated  travels,  whicu 
have  been  magnified  to  a  fabulous  extent.  He  is 
said  to  have  visited  Crete,  and  there  to  have 
studied  the  wise  laws  of  Minos.  Next  he  went  to 
Ionia  and  Egypt,  and  is  reported  to  have  pene- 
trated into  Libya,  Iberia,  and  even  India  In  Ionia 
he  is  said  to  have  met  either  with  Homer  himself, 
or  at  least  with  the  Homeric  poems,  which  he  in- 
troduced into  the  mother  country.  The  return  of 
Lycurgus  to  Sparta  was  hailed  by  all  parties. 
Sparta  was  in  a  suite  of  anarchy  and  licentiousness, 
and  he  was  considered  as  the  man  who  alone  could 
cure  the  growing  diseases  of  the  state.  He  under- 
took the  task  ;  yet  before  he  set  to  work,  he 
strengthened  himself  with  the  authority  of  tho 
Delphic  oracle,  and  with  a  strong  party  of  influential 
men  at  Sparta.  The  reform  seems  not  to  have  been 
carried  altogether  peaceably.  The  new  division  of 
the  land  among  the  citizens  must  have  violated 
many  existing  interests.  But  all  opposition  was  over- 
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borne,  and  the  whole  constitution,  military  and  civil, 
was  remodelled.  After  Lycurgus  had  obtained  for 
his  institutions  an  approving  oracle  of  the  national 
god  of  Delphi,  he  exacted  a  promise  from  the  people 
not  to  make  any  alterations  in  his  laws  before  his 
return.  And  now  be  left  Sparta  to  finish  his  life 
in  voluntary  exile,  in  order  that  his  countrymen 
might  be  bound  by  their  oath  to  preserve  his  con- 
stitution inviolate  for  ever.  Where  and  how  he 
died  nobody  could  tell.  He  vanished  from  the 
earth  like  a  god,  leaving  no  traces  behind  but  his 
spirit;  and  he  was  honoured  as  a  god  at  Sparta 

with  a  temple  and  yearly  sacrifices  down  to  the  |  allowed  indeed  to  retain  their  personal  liberty,  bat 
latest  times.   The  date  of  Lycurgus  is  variously 
given,  but  it  is  impossible  to  place  it  later  than 


LYCURGUS. 

Their  chief  activity  consisted  in  delegating  it; 
nonce  arose  the  importance  of  the  ephors,  who 
were  the  representatives  of  the  popular  element  of 
the  constitution.  The  ephors  answer  in  every 
characteristic  feature  to  the  Roman  tribunes  of  the 
people.  Their  origin  was  lost  in  obscurity  and  in- 
significance ;  but  at  the  end  they  engrossed  tb« 
whole  power  of  the  state-  — With  reference  to  their 
subjects,  the  few  Spartans  formed  a  most  decided 
aristocracy.  On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  under  name  of  the  Perioici,  were 


lost  all  civil  rights,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  to  ' 
state  a  rent  for  the  land  that  was  left  them.  But 
B.  c.  825.  —  Lycurgus  was  regarded  through  all  la  great  part  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 


subsequent  ages  as  the  legislator  of  Sparta,  and 
therefore  almost  all  the  Spartan  institutions  were 
ascribed  to  him  as  their  author.  We  therefore 
propose  to  give  here  a  sketch  of  the  Spartan  insti- 
tution, referring  for  details  to  the  Diet,  of  Aniiq. ; 
though  we  must  not  imngine  that  this  constitution 
was  entirely  the  work  of  Lycurgus.  The  Spartan 
constitution  was  of  a  mixed  nature:  the  monarchi- 
cal principle  was  represented  by  the  kings,  the 
aristocracy  by  the  senate,  and  the  democratical 
element  by  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  subse- 
quently by  their  representatives,  the  ephors.  The 
kings  had  originally  to  perform  the  common  func- 
tions of  the  kings  of  the  heroic  age.  They  were 
high  priests,  judges,  and  leaders  in  war;  but  in 


a  state  of  perfect  slavery,  different  from  that  of  the 
slaves  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  more  similar  to 
the  villanage  of  the  feudal  ages.  These  were  called 
Ifclols.  They  were  allotted  with  patches  of  land,  to 
individual  members  of  the  ruling  class.  They  tilled 
the  land,  and  paid  a  fixed  rent  to  their  mustm,  not. 


as  the  perioici,  to  the  state.  The  number  of  these 
miserable  creatures  was  large.  They  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  cruelty  by  the  Spartans,  and  were 
frequently  put  to  death  by  their  oppressors.  —  The 
Spartans  formed,  as  it  were,  an  army  of  invaders  in 
an  enemy's  country,  their  city  was  a  camp,  and 
every  man  a  soldier.  At  Sparta,  the  citisen  only 
existed  for  the  state  ;  he  bad  no  interest  but  the 
State's,  and  no  property  but  what  belonged  to  the 
all  of  these  departments  they  were  in  course  of  \  state.    It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  con- 


time  superseded  more  or  less.  As  judges  they  re- 
tained only  a  particular  branch  of  jurisdiction,  that 
referring  to  the  succession  of  property.  As  military 
commanders  they  were  restricted  and  watched  by 
commissioners  sent  by  the  senate ;  the  functions  of 
high  priest  were  curtailed  least,  perhaps  because 
least  obnoxious.  In  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
power,  the  kings  enjoyed  great  honours,  both 
during  their  life  and  after  their  death.  Still 
the  principle  of  monarchy  was  very  weak  among 
the  Spartans. — The  powers  of  the  senate  were 
very  important :  they  bad  the  right  of  originating 
and  discussing  all  measures  before  they  could  be 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  popular  assembly  ; 
they  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  ephors,  to  watch 
over  the  due  observance  of  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions ;  and  they  were  judges  in  all  criminal  cases, 
without  being  bound  by  any  written  code.  ForaT 
this  they  were  not  responsible,  holding  their  office 
for  life.  —  But  with  all  these  powers,  the  elders 
formed  no  real  aristocracy.  They  were  not  chosen 
either  for  property  qualification  or  for  noble  birth. 
The  senate  was  open  to  the  poorest  citisen,  who, 
during  60  years,  had  been  obedient  to  the  laws  and 


stitution,  that  all  citizens  were  entitled  to  the  en- 
joyment of  an  equal  portion  of  the  common  pro- 
perty. This  was  done  b  order  to  secure  to  the 
commonwealth  a  large  number  of  citizens  and  sol- 
diers, free  from  labour  for  their  sustenance,  and 
able  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  warlike  exer- 
cises, in  order  thus  to  keep  up  the  ascendancy  of 
Sparta  over  her  perioici  and  helots.  The  Spartans 
were  to  be  warriors  and  nothing  but  warriors, 
Therefore,  not  only  all  mechanical  labour  was 
thought  to  degrade  them  ;  not  only  was  husbandry 
despised  and  neglected,  and  commerce  prevented, 
or  at  least  impeded,  by  prohibitive  laws  and  by 
the  use  of  iron  money  ;  but  also  the  nobler  arts 
and  sciences  were  so  effectually  stifled,  that  Sparta 
is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  the  arts  and  literature 
of  Greece.  The  state  took  care  of  a  Spartan  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave,  and  superintended  his  edu- 
cation in  the  minutest  points.  This 


in  the 


fined  to  his  youth,  but  extended  throughout  his 
whole  life.  The  syssitia,  or,  as  thev  were  called 
at  Sparta,  phiditia,  the  common  meals,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  educational  institution  ;  for  at  these 
meals  subjects  of  general  interest  were  discussed 


of  his  duties. — The  and  political  questions  debated.   The  youths 


mass  of  the  people,  that  is,  the  Spartans  of  pure  boys  used  to  eat  separately  from  the  men,  in  their 
Doric  descent,  formed  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Jown  divisions.— 2.  A  Lacedaemonian,  who,  though 
The  popular  assembly  consisted  of  every  '  not  of  the  royal  blood,  was  chosen  king,  in  B.&220, 


Spartan  of  30  years  of  age,  and  of  unblemished  together  with  Agesipolis III.,  after  the  death  of 


character ;  only  those  were  excluded  who  had  not 
the  means  of  contributing  their  portion  to  the  sys- 
sitia. They  met  at  stated  times,  to  decide  on  all 
important  questions  brought  before  them,  after  a 
previous  discussion  in  the  senate.  Tbey  had  no 
right  of  amendment,  but  only  that  of  simple  approval 
or  rejection,  which  was  given  in  the  rudest  form 
possible,  by  shouting.  The  popular  assembly,  how- 
ever, had  neither  frequent  nor  very  important  oc- 


Cleomenes.  It  was  not  long  before  be  deposed  his 
colleague  and  made  himself  sole  sovereign,  though 
under  the  control  of  the  Bphori.  He  carried  on  war 
against  Philip  V.of  Mncedon,and  the  Achaean*.  Uo 
died  about  210,  and  Machanidas  then  made  himself 
tyrant.  —3.  An  Attic  orator,  son  of  Lycophron, 
who  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Eteobn- 
tadae,  was  born  at  Athens,  about  b.  c  396.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Plato  and  IsocraUs.    In  public 


visions  lot  iirectly  exerting  their  sovereign  power.  |  life  he  was  a  warm  buppcrUrr  of  the  policy  of 
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pthenes,  and  was  txniversally  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  most  virtuous  citizen*  and  upright  statesmen  of 
his  age.  He  was  thrice  appointed  Tamiat  or  ma- 
nager  of  the  public  revenue,  and  held  this  office 
each  time  for  fire  year*,  beginning  with  337.  He 
discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  with  such  abi- 
lity and  integrity,  that  he  raised  the  public  reve- 
nue to  the  stun  of  1200  talents.  One  of  his  laws 
enacted  that  bronze  statues  should  be  erected  to 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  that 
copies  of  their  tragedies  should  be  preserved  in  the 
public  archives.  He  often  appeared  as  a  successful 
accuser  in  the  Athenian  courts,  but  he  himself  was 
a*  often  accused  by  others,  though  he  always  suc- 
ceeded in  silencing  his  enemies.  He  died  while 
holding  the  office  of  President  of  the  theatre  of 
Dinnysns,  in  323.  A  fragment  of  an  inscription, 
containing  an  account  of  his  administration  of  the 
nuances,  is  still  extant  There  were  15  orations 
of  Lycurgus  extant  in  antiquity  ;  but  only  one  has 
come  down  to  us  entire,  the  oration  against  Leo- 
crates,  which  was  delivered  in  330.  The  style  is 
noble  and  grand,  but  neither  cltgant  nor  pleasing. 
The  oration  is  printed  in  the  various  collections  ot 
the  Attic  orators.  [Dxmosthenir.] 

Lyons  (Afcos ).  L  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Ce- 
ll eno,  who  was  transferred  by  his  father  to  the 
uiands  of  the  blessed.  By  Alcyone,  the  sister  of 
Celaeno,  Poseidon  begot  Hyrieus,  the  father  of  the 
following.— 2.  Son  of  Hyrieus  and  Clonia,  and  bro 
ther  of  Nycteus.  Polydorus,  king  of  Thebes,  mar 
ried  the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
Labdacus  ;  and  on  bis  death  he  left  the  government 
of  Thebes  and  the  guardianship  of  Labdacus  to  his 
father-in-law.  Nycteus  afterwards  fell  in  battle 
a^ninat  E pope  us,  king  of  Sicyon,  who  had  carried 
away  his  beautiful  daughter  Antiope.  Lycus  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  in  the  government  of  Thebes,  and 
in  the  guardianship  of  Labdacus.  He  surrendered 
the  kingdom  to  Labdacus  when  the  latter  had 
grown  up.  On  the  death  of  Labdacus  soon  after- 
wards, Lycus  again  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
Thebes,  and  undertook  the  guardianship  of  Lai  uh,  the 
son  of  Labdacus.  Lycus  marched  against  Epopeus, 
whom  he  put  to  death  (according  to  other  accounts 
Epopeus  fell  in  the  war  with  Nycteus),  and  he 
carried  away  Antiope  to  Thebes.  She  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  cruelty  by  Dirce,the  wife  of  Lycus; 
in  revenge  for  which  her  sons  by  Zeus,  Atnphiou 
and  Z^thus,  afterwards  put  to  death  both  Lycus 
and  Ilirce,  [Amphion.]  — 3.  Son  of  No.  2,  or, 
according  to  others,  son  of  Poseidon,  was  also  kinp 
•f  Thebes.  In  the  absence  of  Hercules,  Lycus 
attempted  to  kill  his  wife  Megnraand  her  children, 
but  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Hercules.  — 
4.  Son  of  Pandion,  and  brother  of  Aegeus,  Nisus, 
and  Pallas.  He  was  expelled  by  Aegeus,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  country  of  the  TermilL  which 
was  called  Lycia  after  him.  He  was  honoured  at 
Athens  as  a  hero,  and  the  Lyceum  derived  it« 
name  from  him.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  Andania  in  Messenia. 
He  is  sometimes  also  described  as  an  ancient 
prophet,  and  the  family  ofthe  Lycomedae,  at  Athens, 
traced  their  name  and  origin  from  him.  —  5.  Son  of 
DascyluH,  and  king  of  the  Mariandynians,  who 
received  Hercules  and  the  Argonauts  with  hospi- 
tality.—6.  Of  Rbegium,the  father,  real  or  adoptive, 
of  the  poet  Lycopbron,  was  an  historical  writer  in 
the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
Lycus  (A&cos),  tke  name  of  seven!  rivers,  which 
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are  said  to  be  so  called  from  the  impetuosity  of 
their  current.  L  (KMj),  a  little  river  of  Bithynia, 
falling  into  the  sea  S.  of  Heraclea  Pontica. —  2, 
(Germmek-Cha*)%  a  considerable  river  of  Ponttis, 
rising  in  the  mountains  on  the  N.  of  Armenia 
Minor,  and  flowing  W.  into  the  Iris  at  Eupatoria, 
—3.  (ChontiSu),  a  considerable  river  of  Phrygia, 
flowing  from  E.  to  W.  past  Colossne  and  Lan- 
dicea  into  the  Macander.  —  4.  {Nakr-d-Kelb),  a 
river  of  Phoenicia,  falling  into  the  sea  N.  of  Bery- 
tus.—  5.  {Great  Zab  or  [flm-Su),  a  river  of  As- 
syria, rising  in  the  mountains  on  the  S.  of  Armenia, 
and  flowing  S.  W.  into  the  Tigris,  just  below  La- 
riaaa  (Nimromf).  It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
the  Zabatus  of  Xenophon. 

Lydda  (ra  tj  Aw'oo'n :  Lud),  a  town  of 

Palestine,  S.  E.  of  Joppa,  and  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem, 
at  the  junction  of  several  roads  which  lead  from 
the  sea -coast,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
Jewish  War,  but  soon  after  rebuilt,  and  called 
Diospolis. 

LySlIa  fAvStax  Avftor,  Lydus),  a  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  middle  of  the  W.  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, between  Mysia  on  the  N.  and  Caria  on  the 
S.,  and  between  Phrygia  on  the  E.  and  the 
Aegean  Sea  on  the  W.  Its  boundaries  varied  so 
much  at  different  times,  that  they  cannot  be  de- 
scribed with  any  approach  to  exactness  till  we 
come  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  rule  over  W.  Asia. 
At  that  time  the  N.  boundary,  towards  Mysia,  was 
the  range  of  mountains  which  form  the  N.  margin  of 
the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  called  Sardene,  a  S.  W. 
branch  of  the  Phrygian  Olympus:  the  E.  boundary 
towards  Phrygia  whs  an  imaginary  line :  and  the 
S.  boundary  towards  Cnria  was  the  river  Maeander, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  range  of 
mountains  which,  under  the  name  of  Messogis 
(Kattane  Dagk)  forms  the  N.  margin  of  the  valley 
of  the  Maeander,  and  is  a  N.  W.  prolongation  of 
the  Taurus.  From  the  E.  part  of  this  range,  in 
the  S.  E.  comer  of  Lydia,  another  branches  off  to 
the  N.  W„  and  runs  to  the  W.  far  out  into  the 
Aegean  Sea,  where  it  forms  the  peninsula  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Chios.  This  chain,  which  is  called 
Troolns  (Kistija  Musa  Dagh\  divides  Lydia  into 
2  unequal  vallies  ;  of  which  the  S.  and  smaller  is 
watered  by  the  river  Caystbr,  and  the  N.  forms 
the  great  plain  of  the  Hkkmus:  these  vallies  are 
very  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  that  of  the  Hermus 
especially  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  regions  of 
the  earth.  The  E.  part  of  Lydia,  and  the  adjacent 
portion  of  Phrygia,  about  tbe  upper  course  of  the 
Hermus  and  its  tributaries,  is  an  elevated  plain, 
showing  traces  of  volcanic  action,  and  hence  called 
Catacecauroene  (ttareuttKavutrn).  In  tbe  boun- 
daries of  Lydia,  as  just  described,  the  strip  of 
coast  belonging  to  Ionia  is  included,  but  the  name 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  narrower  signification,  so  as 
to  exclude  Ionia.  In  early  times  the  country  had 
another  name,  Maeonfa  (Mperitj,  Materia),  by 
which  alone  it  is  known  to  Homer ;  and  this  name 
was  afterwards  applied  specifically  to  the  E.  and  S. 
part  of  Lydia,  and  then,  in  contradistinction  to  it, 
the  name  Lydia  was  used  for  the  N.W.  port  In 
the  mythical  legends  the  common  name  of  the 
people  and  country,  Lydi  and  Lydia,  is  derived 
from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys,  the  first  king.  The 
Lydians  appear  to  have  been  a  race  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Carians  and  the  Mysians,  with 
whom  they  observed  a  common  worship  in  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Carina  at  Mylasa :  they  also  prae- 
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tised  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  other  Phrygian 
custom*.  Amidat  the  uncertainties  of  the  early 
legends,  it  is  clear  that  Lydia  was  a  very  early 
■eat  of  Asiatic  civilisation,  and  that  it  exerted  a 
very  important  influence  on  the  Greeks.  The  Lydian 
monarchy,  which  was  founded  at  Sardia,  before  the 
time  of  authentic  history,  grew  up  into  an  empire, 
under  which  the  many  different  tribe*  of  Asia 
Minor  W.  of  the  river  Halys  were  for  the  first 
time  united.  Tradition  mentioned  3  dynasties  of 
kings ;  the  Atyldae,  which  ended  (according  to 
the  backward  computations  of  chronologers)  about 
B.C  1221  ;  the  Heraclldae,  which  reigned  505 
years,  down  to  716;  and  the  Mermn&dae,  160 
years,  down  to  556.  Only  the  last  dynasty  can 
be  safely  regarded  as  historical,  and  the  fabulous 
element  has  a  large  place  in  the  details  of  their 
history :  their  names  and  computed  dates  were :  — 
(1)  tirou,&&  716—678;  (2)  Annv*,  678— 
629 ;  (3)  Sadyattes,  629—617 ;  (4)  ALramts, 
617—560  ;  (5)  Causaus,  560  (or  earlier)— 546  ; 
under  whose  names  an  account  is  given  of  the  rise 
of  the  Lydian  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  its 
overthrow  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus.  Under 
these  kings,  the  Lydians  appear  to  have  been  a 
highly  civilised,  industrious,  and  wealthy  people, 
practising  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
and  acquainted  with  various  arts  ;  and  exercising, 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of 
Ionia,  an  important  influence  on  the  progress  of 
Greek  civilisation.  Among  the  inventions,  or  im- 
provements, which  the  Greeks  are  said  to  have  de- 
rived from  them,  were  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of 
fine  fabrics  ;  various  processes  of  metallurgy  ;  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  money,  which  the  Lydians 
are  said  first  to  have  coined,  the  former  from  the 
gold  found  on  Tmolus  and  from  the  golden  sands 
of  the  Pacto'.us  ;  and  various  metrical  and  musical 
improvements,  especially  the  scale  or  mod*  of  music 
called  the  Lydian,  and  the  form  of  the  lyre  called 
the  magadis.  (See  Diet,  of  Anliq.,  Mutiea).  The 
Lydians  had  also  public  games  similar  to  those  of 
the  Greeks.  Their  high  civilisation,  however,  was 
combined  with  a  lax  morality,  and,  after  the  Persian 
conquest,  when  they  were  forbidden  by  Cyrus  to 
carry  arms,  they  sank  gradually  into  a  bye-word 
for  effeminate  Iuxuriousness,  and  their  very  name 
and  language  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  by 
the  commencement  of  our  era.  Under  the  Persians, 
Lydia  and  Mysia  formed  the  2nd  satrapy :  after  the 
Macedonian  conquest,  Lydia  belonged  first  to  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  next  (after  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans)  to  those  of  Per- 
gnmus,  and  so  passed,  by  the  bequest  of  Attalus 
1 1 1.,  to  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  formed  part  of 
the  province  of  Asia. 

Lydladei  (Auoid8i)0,  a  citizen  of  Megalopolis, 
who,  though  of  an  obscure  family,  raised  himself 
to  the  sovereignty  of  his  native  city,  about  n.  c 
244.  In  234  he  voluntarily  abdicated  the  sove- 
reignty, and  permitted  Megalopolis  to  join  the 
Achaean  League  as  a  free  state.  He  was  elected 
several  times  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  and 
became  a  formidable  rival  to  Aratus.  He  fell  in 
battle  against  Cleomenes,  226. 

Lydia*  or  Ludias  (Av&fat,  Ion.  AvSitft,  Aov— 
8i'at :  Kanumnk  or  Afavronero),  a  river  in  Ma- 
cedonia, rises  in  Bordaea,  passes  Edessa,  and  after 
flowing  through  the  lake  on  which  Pella  is  situ- 
Htcd,  falls  into  the  Axius,  a  short  distance  from 
the  Thermal  gulf.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
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it  is  called  the  Eordaean  river  (*EopooZvht  ▼» 
raubs)  by  Arrian.  Herodotus  (vii.  127)  by 
mistake  makes  the  Lydias  unite  with  the  Hali- 
acmon,  the  latter  of  which  is  W.  of  the  former. 

Lydu*  (A(«8ot ),  son  of  Atys  and  Callithea,  and 
brother  of  Tyrrhenus,  said  to  have  been  the  mythi- 
cal ancestor  of  the  Lvdians. 

Lydu*,  Joannes  Laurentiu*,  was  bom  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  Lydia  (whence  he  is  called  Lydus  or 
the  Lydian),  in  a.  d.  490.  He  held  various  public 
offices,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  He  wrote: 
1.  ricpl  /tnr&r  irvyypmph,  De  Mrmr&us  Liber,  of 
which  there  are  two  epitomae,  or  summaries,  arid  * 
fragment  extant.  2.  Tltfi  apx***  k.t.K.  De  Magi- 
stratibut  Reipu&Iicae  /iotnanae.  3.  Tltpl  SioCJ)ft*tmn', 
De  Oitentis.  The  work  De  Metuibtu  is  an  histori- 
cal commentary  on  the  Roman  calendar,  with  an 
account  of  the  various  festivals,  derived  from  a 
great  number  of  authorities,  most  of  which  have 
perished.  Of  the  two  summaries  of  this  curious 
work,  the  larger  one  is  by  an  unknown  hand,  the 
shorter  one  by  Maxhnus  Planudcs.  The  work 
De  Mayistraiibus  was  thought  to  have  perished, 
but  was  discovered  by  Villoison  in  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople,  in  1785.  The  best  edition  of  these 
works  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1837. 

Lygdamis  (Ai>y5ctajj).  1.  Of  Naxoe,  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  the  popular  party  of  the  island 
in  the  struggle  with  the  oligarchy.  He  conquered 
the  latter,  and  obtained  thereby  the  chief  power  in 
the  state.  He  assisted  Pisistratus  in  his  third  re- 
turn to  Athens  ;  but  during  his  absence  his  ene- 
mies seem  to  have  got  the  upper  hand  again  ;  for 
Pisistratus  afterwards  subdued  the  island,  and 
made  Lygdamis  tyrant  of  it,  about  B.C.  540.  In 
532  he  assisted  Polycrates  in  obtaining  the  tyranny 
of  Samos.  —  2.  Father  of  Artemisia,  queen  of 
Halicarnassus,  the  contemporary  of  Xerxes.— 3 
Tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  the  son  of  Pisindelis,  and 
the  grandson  of  Artemisia.  The  historian  Herodo- 
tus is  said  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  delivering 
his  native  city  from  the  tyranny  of  this  Lygdamis. 

Lygli  or  Ligii,  an  important  people  in  Ger- 
many, between  the  Viadus  {Oder)  and  the  Vis- 
tula, in  the  modem  Silesia  and  Pt*,  were 
bounded  by  the  Burgundiones  on  the  N.,  the 
Goths  on  the  E.,  the  Bastarnae  and  Osi  on  the 
W,  and  the  Maningi,  Silingae  and  Semnones  on 
the  8.  They  were  divided  into  several  tribes, 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  Manimi,  Dnni,  Elysii, 
Burii,  Arii,  Naharvali  and  Helveconae.  They 
first  appear  in  history  as  members  of  the  great 
Marcomannic  league  formed  by  Maroboduus  in 
the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  In  the  3rd 
century  some  of  the  Lygii  migrated  with  the  Bea- 
gundians  W.- wards,  and  settled  in  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Rhine. 

Lyncesti*  (Ai/ynprm),  a  district  in  the  S-  W. 
of  Macedonia,  N.  of  the  river  Erigon,  and  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Illyria.  Iu  inhabitants,  the  Lyn- 
cestae,  were  Illyrians,  and  were  originally  aa 
independent  people,  who  were  governed  by  their 
own  princes,  said  to  be  descended  from  the  family 
of  the  Bacchiadae.  The  Lyncestae  appear  to  havs 
become  subject  to  Macedonia  by  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  royal  families  of  the  2  countries.  The 
ancient  capital  of  the  country  was  Lyncu* 
Ai^iros),  though  Hbraclka  at  a  later  time  be- 
came the  chief  town  in  the  district.  Near  Lyric cs 
was  a  river,  the  waters  of  them  are  said  to  hav» 
I  been  as  intoxicating  as  wine.  (Cv.  Aftt  xt.  829.) 
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Lynoeui  (Atryasot).  L  One  of  the  50  ion*  of 
Aegyptus,  whose  life  was  saved  by  his  wife  Hy- 
pe, mnestra,  when  all  his  other  brothers  were 
murdered  by  the  daughters  of  Danaos  on  their 
wedding  night.  [Abgyptus.]  Danaus  thereupon 
kept  Hypermnestra  in  strict  confinement,  but  was 
afterwards  prevailed  upon  to  give  her  to  Lynceus, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Argos.  Ac- 
eoiding  to  a  different  legend,  Lynceus  slew  Danaus 
and  all  the  sisters  of  Hypermnestra,  in  revenge  for 
his  brothers.  Lynceus  was  succeeded  as  king  of 
Argos  by  his  son  Abas.— S.  Son  of  Aphareus 
and  Arene,  and  brother  of  Idas,  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts  and  famous  for  his  keen  sight.  He  is 
also  mentioned  among  the  Calydonian  hunters, 
and  was  slain  by  Poilu  x.  For  details  respecting 
his  death,  see  p.  228,  b.  —  3.  Of  Santos,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Thenphrastus,  and  the  brother  of  the  his- 
torian Duris,  was  a  contemporary  of  Menander, 
and  his  rival  in  comic  poetry.  He  survived  Me- 
nander, upon  whom  he  wrote  a  book.  He  seems 
Co  have  been  more  distinguished  as  a  grammarian 
ami  historian  than  as  a  comic  poet. 

Lyncus,  king  of  Scythia,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Sicily,  endeavoured  to  murder  Triptolemim,  who 
came  to  him  with  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  but  he  was 
metamorphosed  by  the  goddess  into  a  lvnz. 

Lyrcea  or  Lyrceum  (AvpKtla,  AupKaoy\  a 
•mall  town  in  Argolis,  situated  on  a  mountain  of 
the  tame  name. 

Lyrnessus  (Avpvriao6i),  a  town  in  the  interior 
of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  frequently  mentioned  by 
Homer:  destroyed  before  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Lysander  ( Ai><jav$po$\ a  Spartan,  was  of  servile 
origin,  or  at  least  the  offspring  of  a  marriage 
between  a  freeman  and  a  woman  of  inferior  con- 
dition. He  obtained  the  citizenship,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Spartan 
generals  and  diplomatists.  In  B.  c.  407,  he  was 
sent  out  to  succeed  Cratesippidaa  in  the  command 
of  the  Beet,  off  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  He  fixed 
his  head -quarters  at  Ephesus,  and  soon  obtained 
great  influence,  not  only  with  the  Greek  cities, 
but  also  with  Cyrus,  who  supplied  him  with  large 
sums  cf  money  to  pay  his  sailors.  Next  year,  406, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Callicratidas.  In  one  year 
the  reputation  and  influence  of  Lysander  had  be- 
come so  great,  that  Cyrus  and  the  Spartan  allies  in 
Asia  requested  the  Lacedaemonians  to  appoint 
Lysander  again  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  The 
Lacedaemonian  law,  however,  did  not  allow  the 
office  of  admiral  to  be  held  twice  by  the  same 
person  ;  and,  accordingly,  Aracus  was  sent  out  in 
405,  as  the  nominal  commander-in-chief,  while 
Lysander,  virtually  invested  with  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs,  had  the  title  of  vice-admiral 
(ArurroAffa).  In  this  year  he  brought  the  Pelo- 
>  ponnestan  war  to  a  conclusion,  by  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off  Aegos  potami. 
Only  8  Athenian  ships  made  their  escape  under 
the  command  of  Conon.  He  afterwards  sailed  to 
Athens,  and  in  the  spring  of  404  the  city  capitu- 
lated ;  the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the 
Piraeus  were  destroyed,  and  an  oligarchical  form  of 
government  established,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
30  Tyrants.  Lysander  was  now  by  far  the  most 
powerful  man  in  Greece,  and  he  displayed  more 
than  the  usual  pride  and  haughtiness  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Spartan  commanders  in  foreign 
countries.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  praise, 
and  took  care  that  his  exsloita  should  be  celebrated  j 


by  the  most  illustrious  poets  of  his  time.  He 
al  ways  kept  the  poet  Choerihis  in  his  retinue  ;  and 
his  praises  were  also  noid  by  Antilochus,  Anti- 
machus  of  Colophon,  anl  Nicer* tus  of  Heraclea. 
He  was  the  first  o*'  the  Greeks  to  whom  Greek 
cities  erected  altars  w  to  t  god,  offered  sacrifices, 
and  celebrated  festivals,  his  power  and  ambition 
caused  the  Spartan  government  uneasiness,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Ephors  recalled  him  from  Asia  Minor, 
to  which  be  had  again  repaired,  and  for  some  years 
kept  him  without  any  public  employment  On  the 
death  of  Agis  1 1,  in  "37,  he  secured  the  succession 
for  Agesilaus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  in  opposition  tc 
Leotychides,  the  reputed  son  of  the  latter.  He 
did  not  receive  from  Agesilaus  the  gratitude  he  had 
expected.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
council,  30  in  number,  which  was  appointed  to 
accompany  the  new  king  in  his  expedition  into 
Asia  in  396.  Agesilaus  purposely  thwarted  all 
his  designs,  and  refused  all  the  favours  which  he 
asked.  On  his  return  to  Sparta,  Lysander  resolved 
to  bring  about  the  change  he  had  long  meditated 
in  the  Spartan  constitution,  by  abolishing  heredi- 
tary royalty,  and  making  the  throne  elective.  He 
is  said  to  have  attempted  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  gods  in  favour  of  his  scheme,  and  to  have  tried 
in  succession  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and 
Zeus  Ammon,  but  without  success.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  ventured  upon  any  overt  act,  and  his 
enterprise  was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Boeotian 
»  ar  in  395,  Lysander  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
one  army,  and  the  king  Pausanias  at  the  head  of 
another.  Lysander  marched  against  Haliartus  and 
perished  in  battle  under  the  walls,  395. 

Lysandra  (Aoow&pa),  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  and  Eurydic,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
Sbo  was  married  fust  to  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  after  his  death 
to  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysimachus.  After  the 
murder  of  her  2nd  husband,  B.  c.  284  [Agatho- 
clks,  No.  3],  she  fled  to  Asia,  and  besought  as- 
sistance from  Seleucus.  The  latter  in  consequence 
marched  against  Lysimachus,  who  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  battle  281. 

Lysanlas  (AwtraWoj).  L  Tetrarch  of  Abilene, 
was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  to  gratify  Cleopatra, 
B.C.  36.-2.  A  descendant  of  the  last,  who  was 
tetrarch  of  Abilene  at  the  time  when  our  Saviour 
entered  upon  his  ministry.  (Luke,  iii.  1.) 

Lyala*  (Aver  fas),  an  Attic  orator,  was  bom  at 
Athens,  b.  c.  458.  He  was  the  son  of  Cephalua, 
who  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  had  taken  up 
his  abode  at  Athens,  on  the  invitation  of  Pe- 
ricles. At  the  age  of  15,  Lysias  and  his  brothers 
joined  the  Athenians  who  went  as  colonists  to 
Thurii  in  Italy,  443.  He  there  completed  his 
education  under  the  instruction  of  two  Syracusans, 
Tisias  and  Niciaa.  He  afterwards  enjoyed  great 
esteem  among  the  Thurians,  and  seems  to  nave 
taken  part  in  the  administration  of  the  city.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  he  was  ex< 
pelled  by  the  Spartan  party  from  Thurii,  as  a  par- 
tisan of  the  Athenians.  He  now  returned  to 
Athens,  411.  During  the  rule  of  the  30  Ty- 
rants (404),  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  of 
the  government,  his  large  property  was  confiscated, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  ;  but  he  escaped, 
and  took  refuge  at  Megara.  He  joined  Thraay- 
bulus  and  the  exiles,  and  in  order  to  render  them 
effectual  assistance,  be  sacrificed  al)  that  remained 
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of  his  fortune.  He  gave  the  patriots  2000  drachmas 
and  200  shields,  and  engaged  a  band  of  300  mer- 
cenaries. Thrasybulus  procured  hira  the  Athenian 
franchise,  which  he  had  not  possessed  hitherto, 
since  he  was  the  son  of  a  foreigner  ;  but  he  was 
afterwards  deprived  of  this  right,  because  it  hud 
been  conferred  without  a  probuleuma.  Henceforth 
he  lived  at  Athens  as  an  isoteles,  occupying  himself, 
as  it  appears,  solely  with  writing  judicial  speeches 
for  others,  and  died  in  378,  at  the  age  of  80.  — 
Lysias  wrote  a  great  number  of  orations  ;  and 
among  those  which  were  current  under  his  name, 
the  ancient  critics  reckoned  230  as  genuine.  Of 
these  35  only  are  extant ;  and  even  some  of  these 
are  incomplete,  and  others  are  probably  spurious. 
Most  of  these  orations  were  composed  after  his 
return  from  Thurii  to  Athens.  The  only  one 
which  he  delivered  himself  is  that  against  Erato- 
sthenes, 403.  The  language  of  Lysias  is  perfectly 
pure,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  the  Attic  idiom.  All  the  ancient  writers 
ngrecd  that  his  orations  were  distinguished  by 
grace  and  elegance.  His  style  is  always  clear  and 
lucid ;  and  his  delineations  of  character  striking 
and  true  to  life.  The  orations  of  Lysias  are  con- 
tained in  the  collections  of  the  Attic  orators.  [Da- 
M08THBNK&.]  The  best  separate  editions  are  by 
i'oertsch.  Lips.  1829 :  and  by  Franz,  Monac  1831. 

Lysimochla  or  -oa  (Avttjuax'o,  Auo-tudx««* : 
Aucifiax*vs).  1.  (Eksemil),  an  important  town 
on  the  N.  E.  of  the  gulf  of  Melas,  and  on  the 
isthmus  connecting  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  with 
the  mainland,  was  founded  B.C.  309  by  Lysi- 
machus, who  removed  to  his  new  city  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Cardia.  It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the 
Thracians.  but  was  restored  by  Antiochus  the 
( treat.  Under  the  Romans  it  greatly  declined  ; 
but  Justinian  built  a  strong  fortress  on  the  spot, 
which  he  called  Hexamilium  ('EgafuAto*'),  doubt- 
less, from  the  width  of  the  isthmus,  under  which 
name  it  is  mentioned  in  the  middle  ages.  — 
2.  A  town  in  the  S.  W.  of  Aetolia,  near  Pleuron, 
situated  on  a  take  of  the  same  name,  which  was 
more  anciently  called  Hydra. 

Lysimachus  (Avalna\ot ),  king  of  Thrace,  was 
a  Macedonian  by  birth,  and  one  of  Alexander's  ge- 
nerals, but  of  mean  origin,  his  lather  Agathocles 
having  been  originally  a  Penest  or  serf  in  Sicily. 
He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  undaunted 
courage,  as  well  as  for  his  great  activity  and 
strength  of  body.  We  are  told  by  Q.  Curtius  that 
Lysimachus,  when  hunting  in  Syria,  had  killed  a 
lion  of  immense  site  single-handed  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance that  writer  regards  as  the  origin  of  a 
fable  gravely  related  by  many  authors,  that  on 
account  of  some  offence,  Lysimachus  bad  been  shut 
up  by  order  of  Alexander  in  the  same  den  with  a 
lion ;  but  though  unarmed,  had  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying the  animal,  and  was  pardoned  by  the  king 
in  consideration  of  his  courage.  In  the  division  of 
the  provinces,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.c. 
3'J3),  Thrace  and  the  neighbouring  countries  as 
far  as  the  Danube  were  assigned  to  Lysimachus. 
For  some  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  war 
with  the  warlike  barlwrinns  that  bordered  his  pn>- 
vinee  on  the  N.  At  length,  in  315,  he  joined  the 
league  which  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Cassander 
had  formed  against  Antigonus ;  but  he  did  not 
take  any  active  part  in  the  war  for  some  time.  In 
•06  he  took  the  title  of  king,  when  it  wo*  a. 
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sumed  by  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and 
sander.  In  302  Lysimachus  crossed  over 
Asia  Minor  to  oppose  Antigonus,  while 
also  advanced  against  the  latter  from  the  East.  Id 
301  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  effected  a  junction, 
and  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Ipaus  over  Anti- 
gonus and  his  son  Demetrius.  Antigonus  fell  on 
the  field,  and  Demetrius  became  a  fugitive.  The 
conquerors  divided  between  them  the  dominions  of 
the  vanquished  ;  and  Lysimachus  obtained  for  bis 
share  all  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  extending  from 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Aegaean  to  the  heart  of 
Phrygia.  In  291  Lysimachus  crossed  the  Danube 
and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  of 
the  Getae ;  but  he  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress  by  want  of  provisions,  and  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  surrender  with  his  whole  arm  v.  Dro- 
michaetes,  king  of  the  Getae,  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  generosity,  and  restored  him  to  liberty.  In 
288  Lysimachus  united  with  Ptolemy, Seleucus,  and 
Pyrrhus,  in  a  common  league  against  Demetrius, 
who  had  for  some  Years  been  in  possesion  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  was  now  preparing  to  march  ins* 
Asia,  Next  year,  287,  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus 
invaded  Mncedonia.  Demetrius  was  abandoned  by 
his  own  troops,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  Pyrrhus  for  a  time  obtained  possession  of 
the  Macedonian  throne,  but  he  was  expelled  by 
Lysimachus  in  286.  Lysimachus  was  now  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  dominions  in  Europe  that  had 
formed  part  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  as  well 
as  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  He  remained 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  these  vast  dominions 
till  shortly  before  his  death.  His  downfall  waa 
occasioned  by  a  dark  domestic  tragedy.  His  wife 
Arrinog,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  had  long  bated 
her  step-son  Agathocles,  and  at  length,  by  false 
accusations,  induced  Lysimachus  to  put  his  son  to 
death.  This  bloody  deed  alienated  the  minds  of  hi* 
subjects  ;  and  many  cities  of  Asia  broke  out  into 
open  revolt.  Lysandra,  the  widow  of  Agathocles, 
fled  with  her  children  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  who 
forthwith  invaded  the  dominions  of  Lyiimachus, 
The  two  monarchs  met  in  the  plain  of  Corns  (Co- 
rn pedion)  ;  and  Lysimachus  fell  in  the  battle  that 
ensued,  B.  c.  281.  He  was  in  his  80th  year  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  —  Lysimachus  founded  Lv- 
simachia,  on  the  Hellespont,  and  also  enlarged  and 
rebuilt  many  other  cities. 

Lysimelia  (tJ  \uaifi4\tia  X^nj\  a  marsh  near 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  probably  the  same  as  the  marsh 
more  anciently  called  Syraco  from  which  the  town 
of  Syracuse  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name. 

LysXnM  (Awrtydn:  Agelan  ?),  a  town  in  Pi- 
sidia,  S.  of  the  lake  Atcania. 

Lysippus  (Arfwiawot),  of  Sicyon,  on*  of  the 
most  distinguished  Greek  statuaries,  was  a  cm 
temporary  of  Alexander  the  Great  Originally 
simple  workman  in  bronze  (Jaber  aerarim$),h*  \ 
to  the  eminence  which  he  afterwards  obtained  by 
the  direct  study  of  nature.  He  rejected  the  la«t 
remains  of  the  old  conventional  rules  which  ths 
early  artists  followed.  In  his  imitation  of  nature 
the  ideal  appears  almost  to  have  vanished,  or 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  that  be  aimed  to 
idealize  merely  human  beauty.  He  made  statues 
of  gods,  it  is  true ;  but  even  in  this  field  of  art  his 
favourite  subject  was  the  human  hero  Hercules ; 
while  his  portraits  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
foundation  of  his  fame.  The  works  of  Lysip 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  the 
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af  1500.  They  were  almost  all,  if  not  all,  in 
bronze ;  in  consequence  of  which  none  of  them  are 
extant.  He  made  statues  of  Alexander  at  all 
periods  of  life,  and  in  many  different  positions. 
Alexander's  edict  is  well  known,  that  no  one 
■hould  paint  him  but  Apelles,  and  no  one  make  his 
statue  but  Lysippus.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
statues  was  that  in  which  Alexander  was  represented 
with  a  lance,  which  was  considered  as  a  sort  of 
miipanion  to  the  picture  of  Alexander  wielding  a 
thunderbolt,  by  Apelles. 

Lysis  (Avett ),  an  eminent  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, who,  driven  out  of  Italy  in  the  persecution 
of  his  sect,  betook  himself  to  Thebes,  and  became 
thi»  teacher  of  Eparainondas,  by  whom  he  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

Lysis,  a  river  of  Caria,  only  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxxviii.  15). 

Lysixtr&tua,  of  Sicyon,  the  brother  of  Lysippus, 
wa.n  a  statuary,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  making 
of  portraits.  He  was  the  first  who  took  a  cast  of 
the  human  face  in  gypsum ;  and  from  this  mould 
he  produced  copies  by  pouring  into  it  melted  wax. 

Lyitra  AoVrpa,  Ttt  Atorpa:  prob.  Karadagk, 
Ku.),  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  confines  of  I  sauna, 
celebrated  as  one  chief  scene  of  the  preaching  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas.  {Actt,  xiv.) 

M. 

Macae  (MdVoi).   1  A  people  on  the  E.  coast 

of  Arabia  Felix,  probably  about  A/wea/.— 2.  An 
inland  people  of  Libya,  in  the  Regio  Syrtica,  that 
is,  the  part  of  N.  Africa  between  die  Syrtes. 

Macalla,  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium, 
which  was  said  to  possess  the  tomb  and  a  sanctuary 
•f  Philoctetes. 

Macar  or  Macareus  (Mdirap  or  Mcurapcv*).  L* 
Son  of  Helios  (or  Crinacus)  and  Rhodos,  fled  from 
Rhodes  to  Lesbos  after  the  murder  of  Tenagea.  — 
2.  Son  of  Aeolus,  who  committed  incest  with  his 
sister  Canace.  [Canace.]  —  3.  Son  of  Jason  and 
Medea,  also  called  Mermerus  or  Mormorus. 

Macarla.  (Maxop/a),  daughter  of  Hercules  and 
Deianira. 

Macirfa  (Maxapla).  L  A  poetical  name  of 
»everal  islands,  such  as  Lesbos,  Rhodes,  and  Cy- 
prus.—2.  An  island  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Sinus 
A rabicus  (Red  Sea),  off  the  coast  of  the  Troglo- 
djta*. 

Maccabaei  (Ma**agcuoi),  the  descendants  of  the 
family  of  the  heroic  Judas  Maccabi  or  Maccabaeus, 
a  surname  which  he  obtained  from  his  glorious 
victories.  (From  the  Hebrew  maAfaio,  "a  hammer.") 
They  were  also  called  Asamonaei  ('Avauvytuoi), 
from  Asaraonaeus,  or  Chasmon,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Mattathias,  the  father  of  Judas  Macca- 
bieus,  or.  in  a  shorter  form,  Aimonaei  or  Hasmo- 
sHiet.  This  family  first  obtained  distinction  from 
the  attempts  which  were  made  by  Antiochus  IV. 
Kpiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  to  root  out  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  and  introduce  the  Greek  religion  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Judaea.  Antiochus  published 
an  edict,  which  enjoined  uniformity  of  worship 
throughout  his  dominions.  At  Modin,  a  town  not 
far  from  Lydda,  lived  Mattathias,  a  man  of  the 
priestly  line  and  of  deep  religious  feeling,  who  had 
b  sons  in  the  vigour  of  their  day*,  John,  Simon, 
Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan.  When  the  officer 
of  the  Syrian  king  visited  Modin,  to  enforce 
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I  obedience  to  the  royal  edict,  Mattathias  not  only 
refused  to  desert  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  but 
with  his  own  hand  struck  dead  the  first  renegade 
who  attempted  to  offer  sacrifice  on  the  heathen 
altar.  He  then  put  to  death  the  king's  officer,  and 
retired  to  the  mountains  with  his  5  sons  (b.  c. 
167).  Their  numbers  daily  increased;  and  as 
opportunities  occurred,  they  issued  from  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  cut  off  detachments  of  the 
Syrian  army,  destroyed  heathen  altars,  and  restored 
in  many  places  the  synagogues  and  the  open 
worship  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Within  a  few 
months  the  insurrection  at  Modin  had  grown  into 
a  war  for  national  independence.  But  the  toils  of 
such  a  war  were  too  much  for  the  aged  frame  of 
Mattathias,  who  died  in  the  1st  year  of  the  revolt, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  it  to  Judas,  bis  3rd  son.  1. 
Judas,  who  a&sumed  the  surname  of  Maccabaeus, 
as  has  been  mentioned  above,  carried  on  the  war 
with  the  same  prudence  and  energy  with  which  it 
had  been  commenced.  After  meeting  with  great 
success,  he  at  length  fell  in  battle  against  the  forces 
of  Demetrius  I  Soter,  160.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  by  his  brother,  —  2.  Jonathan,  who 
maintained  the  cause  of  Jewish  independence  with 
equal  vigour  and  success,  and  became  recognised 
as  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Tryphon,  the  minister  of  Antiochus  VL,  who 
treacherously  got  him  into  his  power,  1 44.  Jona- 
than was  succeeded  in  the  high -priesthood  by  his 
brother,*— 3.  Simon,  who  was  the  most  fortunate  of 
the  sons  of  Mattathias,  and  under  whose  government 
the  country  became  virtually  independent  of  Syria. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  son-in-law  Ptolemy,  the 
governor  of  Jericho,  together  with  2  of  his  sons, 
Judas  and  Mattathias,  135.  His  other  son  Joannes 
Hyrcanus  escaped,  and  succeeded  his  father.  —  4. 
Joannes  Hyrcanus  I.  was  high-priest  135—106. 
He  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  was  to  all  * 
intents  and  purposes  an  independent  monarch. 
[Hyrcanur]  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Aristobulus  I.  — 6.  Aristobulus  I.,  was  the  first 
of  the  Maccabees  who  assumed  the  kingly  title, 
which  was  henceforth  borne  by  his  successors.  His 
reign  lasted  only  a  year  1 06 — 105.  [Aristobuiur.] 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,— 6.  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  who  reigned  105 — 78.  [Albxandkr, 
p.  35,  a.]  He  was  succeeded  by  his  widow.  ^7. 
Alexandra,  who  appointed  her  son  Hyrcanus  II. 
to  the  priesthood,  and  held  the  supreme  power  78 
— b'9.  On  her  death  in  the  latter  year  her  son.— 
8.  Hyrcanus  n.,  obtained  the  kingdom,  69,  but 
was  supplanted  almost  immediately  afterwards  by 
his  brother,  —  9.  Aristobulus  II.,  who  obtained 
the  throne  68.  [Aristobulus.]  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  history  of  the  house  of  the  Macca- 
bees see  Hyrcanus  II.  and  Hkrodbs  I. 

Mac£d5nla  (M«ur«8Wa:  MaxcSoVcr),  a  country 
in  Europe,  N.  of  Greece,  which  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  king  Macedon, 
a  son  of  Zeus  and  Tbyia,  a  daughter  of  Deucalion. 
The  name  first  occurs  in  Herodotus,  but  its  more 
ancient  form  appears  to  have  been  Mucitia  (Ma- 
Kerfa)  ;  and  accordingly  the  Macedonians  are 
sometimes  called  Macetae.  The  country  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  named  Emathia.  The 
boundaries  of  Macedonia  differed  at  different 
periods.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  name  Mace- 
donia designated  only  the  country  to  the  8  and 
W.  of  the  river  Lydias.  The  boundaries  of  the 
ancient  Macedonian  monarchy,  before  the  time  of 
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Philip,  the  Either  of  Alexander,  were  on  the  S 
Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  mountain*,  which 
separated  it  from  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  on  the  E. 
the  river  Strymon,  which  separated  it  from  Thrace, 
and  on  the  N.  and  W.  Illyria  and  Paeon  ia, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  no  well  defined 
limits.     Macedonia  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
conquests  of  Philip.    He  added  to  his  kingdom 
Paeonia  on  the  N.,  so  that  the  mountains  Scordns 
and  Orbelus  now  separated  it  from  Moesia ;  a 
part  of  Thrace  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the  river  Nestus, 
which  Thracian  district  was  usually  called  Mace- 
donia adjecta  ;  the  peninsula  Chalcidice  on  the  S. ; 
and  on  the  W.  a  part  of  Illyria,  as  far  as  the  lake 
Lychnitis.    On  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  Romans,  b.  c  168,  Macedonia  was  divided 
into  4  districts,  which  were  quite  independent  of 
one  another:  —  1.  The  country  between  the  Stry- 
mon and  the  Nestus,  with  a  part  of  Thrace  E.  of 
the  Nestus,  as  far  as  the  Hebrus,  and  also  in- 
cluding the  territory  of  Heraclea  Sintica  and 
Bisaltice,  W.  of  the  Strymon  ;  the  capital  of  this 
district  was  Amphipolis.  2.  The  country  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Axius,  exclusive  of  those 
narts  already  named,  but  including  Chalcidice  ; 
the  capital  Thessalonica.  3.  The  country  between 
the  Axius  and  Peneus  ;  the  capital  Pella.    4.  The 
mountainous  country  in  the  W. ;  the  capital  Pela- 
gonia.    After  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeana,  in 
146,  Macedonia  was  formed  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  Thessaly  and  Illyria  were  incorporated 
with  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  district  E.  of  the 
Nestus  was  again  assigned  to  Thrace.  The  Roman 
province  of  Macedonia  accordingly  extended  from 
the  Aegaean  to  the  Adriatic  seas,  and  was  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  province  of  Achaia.    It  was 
originally  governed  by  a  proconsul ;  it  was  made 
by  Tiberius  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Caesar ; 
but  it  was  restored  to  the  senate  by  Claudius. 
—  Macedonia  may  be  described  as  a  large  plain, 
surrounded  on  3  sides  by  lofty  mountains.  Through 
this  plain,  however,  run  many  smaller  ranges  of 
mountains,  between  which  are  wide  and  fertile 
valleys,  extending  from  the  coast  for  into  the  in- 
terior.   The  chief  mountains  were  Scordus,  or 
&'ARDua,on  the  N.W.  frontier,  towards  Illyria 
and  Dardania  ;  further  E.  Orbklus  and  Scoxit/a, 
which  separated  it  from  Moesia ;  and  Rhoboi-x, 
which  extended  from  Scomius  in  a  S.E.  direction, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.    On  the  S.  frontier  were  the  Cambunii 
Monte*  and  Olympus.    The  chief  rivers  were 
in  the  direction  of  E.  to  W„  the  Nestus,  the 
Strymon,  the  Axius,  the  largest  of  all,  the 
Ludias  or  Lydias,  and  the  Haliacmon. — The 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Macedonia  con- 
sisted of  Thracian  and  Illyrian  tribes.    At  an 
early  period  some  Greek  tribes  settled  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  country.    They  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Argos,  and  to  have  been  led  by  Oauanes, 
A  if  .-opus,  and  Perdiccas,  the  3  sons  of  Tern  en  us, 
the  Heraclid.    Perdiccas,  the  youngest  of  the 
brothers,  was  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy.    A  later  tradition,  how- 
ever, regarded  Caranua,  who  was  also  a  Heraclid 
from  Afifo*,  a*  the  founder  of  the  monarchy. 
These  Greek  settlers  intermarried  with  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  country.    The  dialect 
which  they  spoke  was  akin  to  the  Doric,  but  it 
contained  many  barbarous  words  and  forms  ;  and 
the  Macedonians  were  accordingly  never  regarded 
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by  the  other  Greeks  as  genuine  Hellenes.  More- 
over, it  was  only  in  the  S.  of  Macedonia  '.hat  is* 
Greek  language  was  spoken  ;  in  the  N.  and  N.W. 
of  the  country  the  Illyrian  tribes  continued  ta> 
speak  their  own  language  and  to  preserve  their 
ancient  habits  and  customs.  Very  little  is  known 
of  the  history  of  Macedonia  till  the  n?i#n  of 
Amyntas  I.,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Darius 
Hystaspis ;  but  from  that  time  their  history  is 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
Greece,  till  at  length  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  became  the  virtual  master  of  the 
whole  of  (treece.  The  conquests  of  Alexander 
extended  the  Macedonian  supremacy  over  a  great 
part  of  Asia  ;  and  the  Macedonian  kings  continued 
to  exercise  their  sovereignty  over  Greece,  till  the 
conquest  of  Perseus  by  the  Romans,  168,  brought 
the  Macedonian  monarchy  to  a  close.  The  details 
of  the  Macedonian  history  are  given  in  the  lives  of 
the  separate  kings. 

Macella  (Macsllaro),  a  small  fortified  town  in 
the  W.  of  Sicilv,  S.E.  of  Segesta. 

Macer,  Aemilltu.  1.  A  Roman  poet,  a  native  of 
Verona,  died  in  Asia,  B.  c.  1 6.  He  wrote  a  poem 
or  poems  upon  birds,  snakes,  and  medicinal  plants, 
in  imitation,  it  would  appear,  of  the  Theriaca  of 
Nicander.  (Ov.  Trut.  iv.  10.  44.)  The  work  now 
extant,  entitled  u  Aemilius  Macer  de  Herhanim 
Virtu tibus,"  belongs  to  the  middle  ages.  —  2.  We 
must  carefully  distinguish  from  Aemilius  Macer  of 
Verona,  a  poet  Macer,  who  wrote  on  the  Trojan 
war,  and  who  must  have  been  alive  in  A.  D.  12, 
since  he  is  addressed  by  Ovid  in  that  year  (ear 
Pont.  ii.  10. 2.)  3.  A  Roman  jurist,  who  lived  m 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severua,  He  wrote  several 
works,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in  the  Digest. 

Macer,  Clodlus,  was  governor  of  Africa  at 
Nero's  death  a.  b.  68,  when  he  laid  claim  to  the 
throne.  He  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of 
Cialba  by  the  procurator,  Trebonius  Garucianus. 

Macer,  Licinlus.  [Licinius.] 

Macestua  (Moxtjotot  :  Simaul-Su^  and  lower 
Sunuihrtii))  a  considerable  river  of  Mysia,  rises  in 
the  N.W.  of  Phrygia,and  flows  N.  through  Mysia 
into  the  Rhyndacus.  It  is  probably  the  same  river 
which  Polybius  (v.  77)  calls  Megistus  (Meytsrot). 

M  vchaerfls  ( Max<upov? :  Maxai^nft),  a  strong 
border  fortress  in  the  S.  of  Peraea,  in  Palestine, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Nabathaei :  a  stronghold  of 
the  Sicarii  in  the  Jewish  war.  A  tradition  made 
it  the  place  where  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded. 

Machanldas,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  succeeded 
Lycurgus  about  B.  c  210.  Like  his  predecessor, 
he  had  no  hereditary  title  to  the  crown,  bat 
ruled  by  the  swords  of  hir  mercenaries  alone.  Ha 
was  defeated  and  shun  in  battle  by  Philopoemen, 
the  general  of  the  Achaean  league  in  207* 

Michaon  (MaxoW),  son  of  Aesculapius,  was 
married  to  Antidea,  the  daughter  of  Dtoclea,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Oorgasus,  Nicoma- 
chus,  Alexanor,  Sphyrus,  and  Polemocratee,  To- 
gether with  bis  brother  Podalirius  he  went  to  Troy 
with  30  ships,  commanding  the  men  who  came 
from  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  Oechalia.  In  this  war 
be  acted  as  the  surgeon  of  the  Greeks,  and  also 
distinguished  himself  in  battle.  He  was  himself 
wounded  by  Paris,  but  was  carried  from  the  field 
jy  Nestor.  Later  writers  mention  him  as  one  of 
the  Greek  heroes  who  were  concealed  in  the  wooden 
hone,  and  he  is  said  to  have  cured  Philoctetes. 
He  was  killed  by-  Eurypylus,  the  sen  of  TaW- 
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bTiut,  and  he  received  divine  hononra  at  Gerenia,  in  [ 
Meoenia. 

MacUyes  (MaxAwi),  a  people  of  Libya,  near 
the  LoU.phagi,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake  Triton, 
in  what  was  afterwards  called  Africa  Propria. 

Machon  (Mix**)*  of  Corinth  or  Sicyon,  a  comic 
poet,  flourished  at  Alexandria,  where  he  gave  in- 
structions respecting  comedy  to  the  grammarian 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium. 

Macistus  or  Mac  latum  (st<f*i<rTor,  Mditterw: 
Mo.k(otios\  an  ancient  town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia, 
N.E.  of  Leprenm,  originally  called  PlatanUtus 
(nAaroFitfrouT),  and  founded  by  the  Caucones. 

Maooraba  (Maitopd€a:  Meeca\  a  city  in  the 
W.  of  Arabia  Felix  ;  probably  the  sacred  city  of 
the  Arabs,  even  before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  and 
the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Alitat  or  Alitta  under 
the  emblem  of  a  meteoric  stone. 

Macra  (Magra\  a  small  river  rising  in  the 
Apennines  and  flowing  into  the  Ligurian  sea  near 
Luna,  which,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  formed 
the  boundary  between  Liguria  and  Etruria. 

Macrianus,  one  of  the  3d  tyrants,  a  distinguished 
general,  who  accompanied  Valerian  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Persians,  a.  d.  260.  On  the 
capture  of  that  monarch,  Macrianus  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  together  with  his  2  sons  Macrianus  and 
Quietus.  He  assigned  the  management  of  affairs 
in  the  East  to  Quietus,  and  set  out  with  the 
younger  Macrianus  for  Italy.  They  were  encoun- 
tered by  Aureolus  on  the  confines  of  Thrace  and 
Illyria,  defeated  and  slain,  262.  Quietus  was 
shortly  afterwards  slain  in  the  East  by  Odenathus. 

Maori  CampL    [Campi  Maori.] 

M  acrinua,  M.  Op  ill  us  8e  vents,  Roman  em- 
peror, April,  a.  d.  217 — June,  218.  He  was  born 
atCaesarea  in  Mauretania,of  humble  parents,  a.  D. 
164,  and  rose  at  length  to  be  praefect  of  the  prae- 
torians under  Caracalla.  He  accompanied  Caracal  la 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Pnrthians,  and  was 
proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of  Caracalla, 
whom  he  had  caused  to  be  assassinated.  He  con- 
ferred the  title  of  Caesar  upon  his  son  Diadume- 
nianus,  and  at  the  same  time  gained  great  popularity 
by  repealing  some  obnoxious  taxes.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  was  defeated  with  great 
loss  by  the  Parthian*,  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  Syria.  While  here  his  soldiers,  with  whom 
be  had  become  unpopular  by  enforcing  among 
them  order  and  discipline,  were  easily  jeduced  from 
their  allegiance,  and  proclaimed  Elagabalus  as 
emperor.  With  the  troops  which  remained  faithful 
to  him,  Macrinus  marched  against  the  usurper, 
but  was  defeated,  and  fled  in  disguise.  He  was 
shortly  afterwards  seized  in  Chalcedon,  and  put  to 
death,  after  a  reign  of  14  months. 

Macro,  Naeviua  Sertorlus,  a  favourite  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  was  employed  to  arrest  the 
powerful  Sejanus  in  a.  d.  31.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter  he  was  made  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  an 
office  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  the  remainder 
of  Tiberius'!  reign  and  during  the  earlier  part  of 
Caligula's.  Macro  was  as  cruel  as  Sejanus.  He 
laid  informations ;  he  presided  at  the  rack  ;  and  he 
lent  himself  to  the  most  savage  caprices  of  Tiberius 
during  the  last  and  worst  period  of  his  government 
During  the  lifetime  of  Tiberius  he  paid  court  to 
the  young  Caligula  ;  and  he  promoted  an  intrigue 
between  his  wife  Ennia  and  the  young  prince.  It 
was  rumoured  that  Macro  shortened  the  last  mo- 
ments of  Tiberius  by  stilling  him  with  the  bedding 


as  he  recovered  unexpectedly  from  a  swoon.  But 
Caligula  soon  became  jealous  of  Macro,  arid  com- 
pelled him  to  kill  himself  with  his  wife  and 
children,  38. 

MacrSbli  (Mcutp6€ioL,  i.  e.  Long-lived),  an 
Aethiopian  people  in  Africa,  placed  by  Herodotus 
(hi.  17)  on  the  shores  of  the  &  Ocean.  It  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  their  accurate  identification  with 
any  known  people. 

Macroblua,  the  grammarian,  whose  full  name 
was  A  mbrosius  A  ureliut  Tkeodotitu  MacrobiuM.  All 
we  know  about  him  is  that  be  lived  in  the  age  of 
Honorius  and  Theodosius,  that  he  was  probably 
a  Greek,  and  that  he  bad  a  son  named  Eustathius. 
He  states  in  the  preface  to  his  Saturnalia  that 
Latin  was  to  him  a  foreign  tongue,  and  hence  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  he  was  a  Greek  by  birth, 
more  especially  as  we  find  numerous  Greek  idioms 
in  his  style.  He  was  probably  a  pagan.  His 
extant  works  are  :  —  1 .  SatttmaJiorum  Cfmviviorum 
Libri  VIL,  consisting  of  a  series  of  dissertations 
on  history,  mythology,  criticism,  and  various  points 
of  antiquarian  research,  supposed  to  have  lieen 
delivered  during  the  holidays  of  the  Saturnalia  at 
the  house  of  Vettius  Praetextatus,  who  was  invested 
with  the  highest  offices  of  state  under  Valcntinian 
and  Valens.  The  form  of  the  work  is  avowedly 
copied  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  especially  the 
Banquet:  in  substance  it  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Noctes  Atticae  of  A.  Gellius.  The 
1st  bwok  treats  of  the  festivals  of  Saturnus  and 
Janus,  of  the  Roman  calendar,  &c  The  2nd  book 
commences  with  a  collection  of  bon  mots,  ascribed 
to  the  most  celebrated  wits  of  antiquity  ;  to  these 
are  appended  a  series  of  essays  on  matters  connected 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  4  following 
books  are  devoted  to  criticisms  on  VirgiL  The  7tn 
book  is  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character  than  the 
preceding.  —  2.  Commentarhu  at  Cicerone  in  Som- 
nitim  Sdpitmis,  a  tract  much  studied  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  Dream  of  Scipio,  contained  in 
the  6th  book  of  Cicero's  De  Republica  is  taken  as 
a  text,  which  suggests  a  succession  of  discourses 
on  the  physical  constitution  of  the  universe,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  New  Platonists,  together 
with  notices  of  some  of  their  peculiar  tenets  on 
mind  as  well  as  matter.— 3.  D*  DiferentUs  et  So- 
eieiatibut  Graed  Latinique  Verbis  a  treatise  purely 
grammatical,  of  which  only  an  abridgment  is  extant, 
compiled  by  a  certain  Joannes. — The  best  editions 
of  the  works  of  Macrobius  are  by  Gronovius,  Lug. 
Bat.  1670,  and  by  Zeunius,  Lips.  1774. 

Macrones  (Mdnpaivts)  a  powerful  and  warlike 
Caucasian  people  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  Pontus 
Euxtnus. 

Mactorlum  (Mairr^piov :  Maxrwpmn),  a  town 
in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  near  Gela. 

Macynla  (Maxwfa:  Maxvnvs),  a  town  in  the 
S.  of  Aetolia,  near  the  mountain  Taphiassus,  E.  of 
Calvdon  and  the  Evenus. 

Madianltae  ( MaSnmraj,  MaSinpaTot,  MaSirjrol : 
0.  T.  Midianim),  a  powerful  nomad  people  in  the 
S.  of  Arabia  Petraea,  about  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea.  They  carried  on  a  caravan  trade  between 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  were  troublesome  enemies 
of  the  Israelites  until  they  were  conquered  by 
Gideon.  They  do  not  appear  in  history  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity. 

Madytus  (MdSWos:  MaSvrtos :  Ataito),  a  sea- 
port town  on  the  Thracian  C  hersoneau*. 

Maeander  (Maiavbpot ;  Mcivierch  or  Mcinder. 

T)  T>  3 
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•r  BoyuJh.\fendnreh,  i.  e.  tie  Great  Menderth,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Little  MendereA,  the  ancient 
Carter),  baa  its  source  in  the  mountain  called 
Auloercnas,  above  Celaenae,  in  the  S.  of  Phrygia, 
clow  to  the  source  of  the  Marsyas,  whieh  imme- 
diately joint  it  [Cblabnab.]  It  flows  in  a  ge- 
neral W.  direction,  with  various  changes  of  direction, 
but  on  the  whole  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  S. 
After  leaving  Phrygia,  it  flows  parallel  lo  Ml.  Mes- 
sogis,  on  its  S.  side,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Lydia  and  Caria,  and  at  last  falls  into  the  Icarian 
Sea  between  Myus  and  Priene.  Its  whole  length 
is  above  170  geographical  mil**.  The  Maeander 
is  deep,  but  narrow,  and  very  turbid  ;  and  there- 
fore not  navigable  far  up.  Its  upper  course  lies 
chiefly  through  elevated  plains,  and  partly  in  a  deep 
rocky  valley:  its  lower  course,  for  the  last  110 
miles,  is  through  a  beautiful  wide  plain,  through 
whicn  it  flows  in  those  numerous  windings  that 
have  made  its  name  a  descriptive  verb  (to  mean- 
der), and  which  it  often  inundates.  The  alteration 
made  in  the  coast  abont  its  mouth  by  its  alluvial 
deposit  wan  observed  by  the  ancients,  and  it  has 
been  continually  going  on.  [See  Latmicds  Sinus 
and  MtLBTUft.)  The  tributaries  of  the  Maeander 
were,  on  the  right  or  N.  side,  the  Marsyas,  Cludrus, 
Ijethaeus,  and  Oaeson,  and,  on  the  left  or  S.  side, 
the  Obrimas,  Lycus,  Harpasus,  and  another  Mar- 
syas, —  As  a  god  Maeander  is  described  as  the 
father  of  the  nymph  Cyane,  who  was  the  mother 
of  Caunus.  Hence  the  Utter  is  called  by  Ovid 
[Afrt  ix.  573)  MaenndriuM  Juvenis. 

Maecenas,  C.  Cilnlus,  was  born  some  time  be- 
tween B.  c.  73  and  63 ;  and  we  learn  from  Horace 
( Can*,  iv.  11)  that  his  birth-day  was  the  1 3th  of 
April  His  family,  though  belonging  wholly  to 
the  equestrian  order,  was  of  high  antiquity  and 
honour,  and  traced  its  descent  from  the  Lwumoncs 
of  Etruria.  His  paternal  ancestors  the  G'/nu,  are 
mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  3,  5)  as  having  attained 
great  power  and  wealth  at  Arretium  about  B.  c  30 1 . 
The  maternal  branch  of  the  family  was  likewise  of 
Etruscan  origin,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the 
name  of  Maecenas  was  derived,  it  being  customary 
among  the  Etruscans  to  assume  the  mother's  as 
well  as  the  father's  name.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this 
circumstance  that  Horace  (Sat  i.  6.  3)  mentions 
both  his  arms  matrrnus  atqtte  paUrnus  as  having 
been  distinguished  by  commanding  numerous  le- 
gions ;  a  passage,  by  the  way,  from  which  we  are 
not  to  infer  that  the  ancestors  of  Maecenas  had 
ever  led  the  Roman  legions.  Although  it  is  un- 
known where  Maecenas  received  his  education,  it 
must  doubtless  have  been  a  careful  one.  We  learn 
from  Horace  that  he  was  versed  both  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature ;  and  his  taste  for  literary  pursuit* 
wu  shown,  not  only  by  his  patronage  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  of  his  time,  but  also  by  several  per- 
formances of  his  own,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  It 
h»s  been  conjectured  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Augustus  at  Apollonia  before  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar ;  but  he  is  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  ».  c  40,  and  from  this  year  his  name  con- 
stantly occurs  as  one  of  the  chief  friends  and 
ministers  of  Augustus.  Thus  we  find  him  employed 
in  &  a  37,  in  negotiating  with  Antony;  and  it  was 

Erobably  on  this  occasion  that  Horace  accompanied 
im  to  Brundisium,  a  journey  which  he  has  de- 
scribed in  the  5th  satire  of  the  1st  book.  During 
the  war  with  Antony,  which  was  brought  to  a 
dose  by  the  battle  of  Actium.  Maecenas  remained 


at  Ron  e.  being  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  civil  affairs  of  Italy.    During  this  time  he 
suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  the  younger  LepMns. 
Maecenas  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Act  ram, 
as  some  critics  have  supposed;  and  the  lstepode  of 
Horace  probably  does  not  relate  at  all  to  Actium, 
but  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  against  Sext.  Ponv 
peius.    On  the  return  of  Augustus  from  Actium, 
Maecenas  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  his  favour 
than  ever,  and  in  conjunction  with  Agrippa,  had 
the  management  of  all  public  affairs.    It  is  i elated 
that  Augustus  at  this  time  took  counsel  with 
Agrippa  and  Maecenas  respecting  the  expediency 
of  restoring  the  republic;  that  Agrippa  advised 
him  to  pursue  that  course,  but  that  Maecenas 
strongly  urged  him  to  establish  the  empire.  For 
many  years  Maecenas  continued  to  preserve  the 
uninterrupted  favour  of  Augustus;  but  between 
B.C.  21  and  16,  a  coolness,  to  say  the  lea.*t.  had 
sprung  up  between  the  emperor  and  his  faithful 
minister,  and  after  the  latter  year  he  retired  en- 
tirely from  public  life.  The  cause  of  this  estrange- 
ment is  enveloped  in  doubt.  Dion  Cassius  positively 
attributes  it  to  an  intrigue  carried  on  by  Augustus 
with  Terentia,  Maecenas's  wife.    Maecenas  died 
B.C.  8,  and  was  buried  on  the  Esquiline.    He  left 
no  children,  and  he  bequeathed  his  property  to 
Augustus.  —  Maecenas  had  amawd  an  enormous 
fortune.    He  had  purchased  a  tract  of  ground  on 
the  Esquiline  hill,  which  had  formerly  served  as  a 
burial-place  for  the  lower  orders.  (Hor.  SaL  i.  8.  7.) 
Here  he  had  planted  a  garden,  and  built  a  bouse, 
remarkable  for  its  loftiness,  on  account  of  a  tower 
by  which  it  was  surmounted,  and  from  the  top  of 
"  Hich  Nero  is  said  to  have  afterwards  contem- 
plated the  burning  of  Rome.    In  this  residence  he 
seems  to  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
itnd  to  have  visited  the  country  but  seldom.  Ilia 
house  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  wits  of  Rome; 
and  whoever  could  contribute  to  the  amusement  of 
[the  company  was  always  welcome  to  a  scat  at  his 
table.    But  his  really  intimate  friends  consisted  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  and  most  learned  men  of 
Home;  and  if  it  was  from  his  universal  inclination 
towards  men  of  talent  that  he  obtained  the  repu- 
tation of  a  literary  patron,  it  was  by  his  friendship 
for  such  poets  as  Virgil  and  Horace  that  he  de- 
served it     Virgil  was  indebted  to  him  for  the 
recovery  of  his  farm,  which  had  been  appropriated 
by  the  soldiery  in  the  division  of  lands,  in  Blc  4. 1 ; 
and  it  was  at  the  request  of  Maecenas  that  he 
undertook  the  Georgia,  the  most  finished  of  all  his 
poems.  To  Horace  he  was  a  still  greater  benefactor. 
He  presented  him  with  the  means  of  comfortable 
subsistence,  a  farm  in  the  Sabine  country.    If  the 
estate  was  but  a  moderate  one,  we  learn  from 
Horace  himself  that  the  bounty  of  Maecenas  was 
regulated  by  his  own  contented  views,  and  not  by 
his  patron's  want  of  generosity.   (Carat,  ii.  18.  14, 
Cam.  iii.  16.  38.) — Of  Maecenas's  own  literary 
productions  only  a  few  fragments  exist.  From 
these,  however,  and  from  the  notices  which  we 
find  of  his  writings  in  ancient  authors,  we  are  led 
to  think  that  we  have  not  suffered  any  great  loss 
by  their  destruction;  for,  although  a  good  judge  of 
•iterary  merit  in  others,  he  does  not  appear  ta 
have  been  an  author  of  much  taste  himself,  lo 
bis  way  of  life  Maecenas  was  addicted  to  every 
species  of  luxury.    We  find  several  allnsions  in 
the  ancient  authors  to  the  effeminacy  of  his  dreea, 
He  was  fond  of  theatrical  entertainments,  especial!  v 
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pantomimes ;  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  patronage 
of  Bathyllus,  the  celebrated  dancer,  who  was  a 
freed  man  of  his.  That  moderation  of  character 
which  led  him  to  be  content  with  his  equestrian 
rank,  probably  arose  from  his  love  of  ease  and 
luxury,  or  it  might  have  been  the  result  of  more 
prudent  and  political  views.  As  a  politician,  the 
principal  trait  in  his  character  was  fidelity  to  bis 
master,  and  the  main  end  of  all  his  cures  was  the 
consolidation  of  the  empire.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  recommended  Augustus  to  put  no  check  on  the 
free  expression  of  public  opinion;  and  above  all  to 
avoid  that  cruelty,  which,  for  so  many  years,  had 
stained  the  Roman  annals  with  blood. 

Maecius  Tarpa.  [Tarpa.] 

Maedlca  (McuSiidj),  the  country  of  the  Maedt, 
a  powerful  people  in  the  W.  of  Thrace,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Strymon,  and  the  S.  slope  of  Mt 
Scorn i us.  They  frequently  made  inroads  into  the 
country  of  the  Macedonians,  till  at  length  they 
were  conquered  by  the  latter  people,  and  their 
land  incorporated  with  Macedonia,  of  which  it 
formed  the  N.E.  district. 

Mae  Hub,  Sp^the  richest  of  the  plebeian  knights, 
employed  his  fortune  in  buying  up  corn  in  Etruria 
in  the  great  famine  at  Rome  in  b.  c.  440.  This 
corn  he  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  small  price,  or  distri- 
buted it  gratuitously.  Such  liberality  gained  him 
the  favour  of  the  plebeians,  but  at  the  same  time 
exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  ruling  class. 
Accordingly  in  the  following  year  he  was  accused 
of  having  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of 
seising  the  kingly  power.  Thereupon  Cincinnatus 
rat  appointed  dictator,  and  C.  Servilius  Ahnla,  the 
master  of  the  horse.  Maelius  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  dictator  ;  but  as 
he  refused  to  go,  Aha! a,  with  an  armed  band 
of  patrician  youths,  rushed  into  the  crowd,  and 
slew  him.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and  his 
hnuse  pulled  down ;  its  vacant  site,  which  was 
called  the  AetptimaeUum,  continued  to  subsequent 
ages  a  memorial  of  his  fate.  Later  ages  fully  be- 
lieved the  story  of  Maelius's  conspiracy,  and  Cicero 
repeatedly  praites  the  glorious  deed  of  Abala.  But 
his  guilt  is  very  doubtful.  None  of  the  alleged 
accomplices  of  Maelius  were  punished  ;  and  Ahala 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con- 
demnation by  a  voluntary  exile. 

Maen&ca  (Mcurairn),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  His- 
pania  Baetica  on  the  coast,  the  most  W.-ly  colony 
of  the  Phocaeana. 

Maen&des  {MaivdStt),  a  name  of  the  Bacchantes, 
from  nalrofuu,  u  to  be  mad,"  because  they  were 
frenzied  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus. 

Maen&lua  (to  MafpoAop  or  MatvdAiov  Spos: 
Ito'inon),  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  which  extended 
from  Megalopolis  to  Tegea,  was  celebrated  as  the 
favourite  haunt  of  the  god  Pan.  From  this  moun- 
tain the  surrounding  country  was  called  Maen&Jia 
(McupoAfa)  ;  and  on  the  mountain  was  a  town 
Maewdus.  The  mountain  was  so  celebrated  that 
the  Roman  poets  frequently  use  the  adjectives 
M(wnijliun  and  Maenalis  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian. 

Maenlua.  1.  0.,  consul,  b.  c.  338,  with  L.  Fo- 
rms Camillus.  The  2  consuls  completed  the  subju- 
gation of  Latium  ;  they  were  both  rewarded  with  a 
triumph ;  and  equestrian  statues  were  erected  to 
their  honour  in  the  forum.  The  statue  of  Maenius 
was  placed  upon  a  column,  which  is  spoken  of  by 
later  writers,  under  the  name  of  Columna  Maenia* 
and  which  appears  to  have  stood  near  the  end  of 


the  forum,  on  the  Capitoline.  Maenius  was  dictator 
in  320,  and  censor  in  318.  In  his  censorship  ha 
allowed  balconies  to  be  added  to  the  various  build- 
ings surrounding  the  forum,  in  order  that  the 
spectators  might  obtain  more  room  for  beholding 
the  games  which  were  exhibited  in  the  forum;  and 
these  balconies  were  called  after  him  Maeniana 
(sc.  aedifiria).—%.  The  proposer  of  the  law,  about 
286*,  which  required  the  patres  to  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  election  of  the  magistrates  before  they 
had  been  elected,  or  in  other  words  to  confer,  or 
agree  to  confer,  the  imperium  on  the  person  whom 
the  comitia  should  elect.  —  8.  A  contemporary  of 
Lucilius,  was  a  great  spendthrift,  who  squandered 
all  his  property,  and  afterwards  supported  himself 
by  playing  the  buffoon.  He  possessed  a  house  in 
the  forum,  which  Cato  in  his  censorship  (184) 
purchased  of  him,  for  the  purpose  of  building  the 
basilica  Porcia.  Some  of  the  scholiasts  on  Horace 
ridiculously  relate,  that  when  Maenius  sold  hit 
bouse,  he  reserved  for  himself  one  column,  the 
Columna  Maenia,  from  which  he  built  a  balcony, 
that  he  might  thence  witness  the  games.  The  true 
origin  of  the  Columna  Maenia,  and  of  the  balconies 
called  Maeniana,  has  been  explained  above.  (Hor. 
Sat.  i.  1.  101,  i.  3.  21,  Eput.  i.  15.  26.) 

Maenoba,  a  town  in  the  S.E.  of  Hispania  Bae- 
tica, near  the  coast,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  12  miles  E.  of  Malaca. 

Maeon  { Malvv ).  1.  Son  of  Haemon  of  Thebes. 
He  and  Lycophontes  were  the  leaders  of  the  band 
that  lay  in  ambush  against  Tydeus,  in  the  war  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes.  Maeon  was  the  only 
one  whose  life  was  spared  by  Tydeus.  Maeon  in 
return  buried  Tydeus,  when  the  latter  was  slain. 

—  2.  Husband  of  Dindyme,  the  mother  of  Cybele. 
Maeonia.  [Lvpia.] 

Mae6nldes  (Meuovttvs),  i.  e.  Homer,  either  be- 
cause he  was  a  son  of  Maeon,  or  because  he  was  a 
native  of  Maeonia,  the  ancient  name  of  Lydia. 
Hence  he  is  also  called  Maeoniut  tencx,  and  his 
poems  the  Mutonio/t  chariot,  or  Afaeontum  oatitirn. 

—  Maeonia,  also  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Omphale, 
and  of  Arachne,  because  both  were  Lydians. 

Maeotae.    [Masons  Palus.] 

Maeotis  Palus  (tJ  Mcuwns  A//ot?:  Sea  of 
Azov),  an  inland  sea  on  the  borders  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  N.  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (Blade  Sea),  with 
which  it  communicates  by  the  Bosporus  Cimmx- 
Rit/s.  Its  form  may  be  described  roughly  as  a 
triangle,  with  its  vertex  at  its  N.E.  extremity, 
where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  great  river 
Tanais  (Don)  :  it  discharges  its  superfluous  water 
by  a  constant  current  into  the  Euxine.  The  an- 
cients had  very  vague  notions  of  its  true  form  and 
size :  the  earlier  geographers  thought  that  both  it 
and  the  Caspian  Sea  were  gulfs  of  the  great  N. 
Ocean.  The  Scythian  tribes  on  its  banks  were 
called  by  the  collective  name  of  Maedtae  or  A  la  oo- 
tid (Moiwtoi,  McuMTurof).  The  sea  had  also  the 
names  of  Cimmerium  or  Bosporicuro  Mare.  Aeschy- 
lus (Prom.  731 )  applies  the  name  of  Maeotic  Strait 
to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (auAoV  Matwrix6v). 

Maera  ( Maipa).  L  The  dog  of  Icarius,  the 
father  of  Erigone.  [Icarius,  No.l.]— 2.  Daughter 
of  Proetus  and  An  tea,  a  companion  of  Artemis,  by 
whom  she  was  killed,  after  she  had  become  by 
Zeus  the  mother  of  Locrus.  Others  state  that  she 
died  a  virgin.  — 8.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  was  married 
to  Tegeates,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  Her  tomb  was 
shown  both  at  Tegea  and  Mantinea  in  Arcadia. 

Ill)4 
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Jtaesa,  Julia,  sister-in-law  of  SeptimiusSeverus, 
annt  of  Caracal  In,  and  grandmother  ol  ElagabaJus 
and  Alexander  Severn*.  She  was  a  native  of 
Eroesa  in  Syria,  and  seems,  after  the  deration  of 
Beptimius  Severn*,  the  husband  of  her  sister  Julia 
Domna,  to  have  lived  at  the  imperial  court  until 
the  death  of  Caracalla,  and  to  have  accumulated 
great  wealth.  She  contrived  and  executed  the 
plot  which  transferred  the  supreme  power  from 
Macrinu*  to  her  grandson  Elaqabalur.  When 
the  foresaw  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  she  prevailed 
on  him  to  adopt  his  cousin  Alkxandkr  Sevkri'8. 
By  Severus  she  wa*  always  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect ;  ahe  enjoyed  the  title  of  Augusta 
during  her  life,  and  received  divine  honours  alter 
her  death. 

Maevlua.  [Baviua,] 

Mag  aba,  a  mountain  In  Galatia,  10  Roman 

mile*  E.  of  Ancyra. 

Magas  (Mdyat),  king  of  Cyrene,  was  a  step-son 
of  Ptoh-my  Soter,  being  the  offspring  of  Berenice 
by  a  former  marriage.  He  was  a  Macedonian  by 
birth ;  and  he  seems  to  have  accompanied  hi*  mother 
to  Egypt,  where  ho  soon  rose  to  a  high  place  in  the 
favour  of  Ptolemy.  In  &  c.  SOB  be  was  appointed 
by  that  monarch  to  the  command  of  the  expedition 
destined  for  the  recovery  of  Cyrene  after  the  death 
of  Ophelias.  The  enterprise  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  Magas  obtained  from  his  step-father 
the  government  of  the  province.  At  first  he  ruled 
ever  the  province  only  as  a  dependency  of  Egypt, 
but  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter  he  not  only 
assumed  the  character  of  an  independent  monarch, 
but  even  made  war  on  the  king  of  Egypt.  He 
married  Apama,  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Berenice,  afterwards  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.    He  died  258. 

MagdSlum  "( Md-)5oAo*\  Mdy$*»\ov :  O.T.  Mig- 
dol),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  N.  E.  frontier, 
about  1*2  miles  S.  W.  of  Pelusiura:  where  Pharaoh 
Necho  defeated  the  Syrians,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (it  159). 

Magetobria  ( Mutate  de  Broiey  on  the  Saone), 
a  town  on  the  W.  frontiers  of  the  Sequani,  near 
which  the  Gauls  were  defeated  by  the  Germans 
shortly  before  Caesar*  arrival  in  Gaul. 

Magi  (Mtfyoi),  the  name  of  the  order  of  priest* 
and  religious  teachers  among  the  Medea  and  Per- 
sians is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  word 
niafj,  mog,  or  much,  i.  e.  a  priest.  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  a  class  similar  to  the  Magi,  and  in 
some  cases  bearing  the  same  name,  existed  among 
other  Eastern  nations,  especially  the  Chaldaean*  of 
Babylon  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  either  the 
Magi,  or  their  religion,  were  of  strictly  Median  or 
Persian  origin :  but,  in  classical  literature,  they 
are  presented  to  us  almost  exclusively  in  connection 
with  Medo-Persian  history.  Herodotus  represents 
them  as  one  of  the  6  tribes  into  which  the  Median 
people  were  divided.  Under  the  Median  empire, 
oefore  the  supremacy  passed  to  the  Persians,  they 
were  so  closely  connected  with  the  throne,  and  had 
so  great  an  influence  in  the  state,  that  they  evi- 
dently retained  their  position  after  the  revolution  ; 
and  they  had  power  enough  to  be  almost  successful 
in  the  attempt  they  made  to  overthrow  the  Persian 
dynasty  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  by  putting 
forward  one  of  their  own  number  as  a  pretender  to 
the  throne,  alleging  that  he  was  SmerdU,  the  son 
of  Cyrus,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  brother 
Cambysca.    It  is  clear  that  this  was  a  plot  to  re- 


store the  Median  supremacy  ;  but  whether  it  air** 

from  mere  ambition,  or  from  any  diminution  of  the 
power  of  the  Magi  under  the  vigorous  government 
of  Cyrus,  cannot  be  said  with  certainty.  The  de- 
feat of  this  Magian  conspiracy  by  Darius  the  sen 
of  Hystaspes  and  the  other  Persian  nobles  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Magi,  which  was 
celebrated  by  an  annual  festival  (ra  Mayo<£oria), 
during  which  no  Magian  waa  permitted  to  appear 
in  public  Still  their  position  as  the  only  minister* 
of  religion  remained  unaltered.  The  breaking  up 
of  the  Persian  empire  must  have  greatly  altered 
their  condition  ;  but  they  still  continue  to  appear 
in  history  down  to  the  time  of  the  later  Roman 
empire.  The  u  wise  men "  who  came  from  th« 
East  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour  *a 
birth  were  Magi  (jxiyoi  i*  their  name  in  the  ori- 
ginal. Matt.  ii.  1).  Simon,  who  had  deceived  tb« 
people  of  Samaria  before  Philip  preached  to  them 
(Ads,  viii.),  and  Elymas,  who  tried  to  hinder  tit* 
conversion  of  Sergius  Paulusat  Cyprus  (Jets,  xiiL), 
are  both  called  Marians  ;  but  in  these  cases  Use 
words  ftdyos  and  pay* it* r  are  used  in  a  secondary 
sense,  for  a  person  who  pretends  to  the  wisdom,  or 
practises  the  art*,  of  the  Magi.  This  use  of  ih* 
name  occurs  very  early  among  the  Greeks,  and  from 
it  we  get  our  word  magic  (if  /uryirft,  L.  e.  tkcart  <tr 
tdeneeof  the  Magi). — The  constitution  of  the  Main 
as  an  order  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Zoroastres,  or 
Zoroaster  a*  the  Greek*  and  Roman*  called  him, 
the  Zarathuttra  of  the  Zenda vesta  (the  sacred 
Looks  of  the  ancient  Persians),  and  the  Zerdusbt 
of  the  modern  Persians  ;  but  whether  he  was  their 
founder,  their  reformer,  or  the  mythical  representa- 
tive of  their  unknown  origin,  cannot  be  decided. 
He  is  said  to  have  restored  the  true  knowledge  of 
the  supreme  good  principle  (Ormuzd),  and  to  have 
taught  his  worship  to  the  Magi,  whom  be  divided 
into  3  classes,  learners,  matter*,  and  perfect  srAoiarn. 
They  alone  could  teach  the  truths  and  perform  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  foretell  the  future,  interpret 
dreams  and  omens,  and  ascertain  the  will  of 
Ormutd  by  the  arts  of  divination.  They  had  3 
chief  methods  of  divination,  by  calling  up  the  dead, 
by  cups  or  dishes,  and  by  waters.  The  forms  of 
worship  and  divination  were  strictly  defined,  and 
were  handed  down  among  the  Magi  by  tradition. 
Like  all  early  priesthoods,  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  sole  possessor*  of  all  the  science  of  their  a«;e. 
To  be  instructed  in  their  learning  was  esteemed 
the  highest  of  privileges,  and  waa  permitted,  with 
rare  exceptions,  to  none  but  the  princes  of  the 
royal  family.  Their  learning  became  celebrated 
at  an  early  period  in  Greece,  by  the  name  of  fid - 
7<ia,  and  waa  made  'he  subject  of  speculation  by 
the  philosophers,  whose  knowledge  of  it  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  very  limited  ;  while  their 
high  pretensions,  and  the  tricks  by  which  their 
knowledge  of  science  enabled  them  to  impose  upon 
the  ignorant,  soon  attached  to  their  name  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  bad  meaning  which 
is  still  commonly  connected  with  the  words  derived 
from  it.  —  Beside*  being  priest*  and  men  of  learn- 
ing, the  Magi  appear  to  have  discharged  judicial 
function*. 

Magna  Graecla.  [Graicia.] 

Magna  Mater.  [Khxa.J 

Magnentlua,  Roman  emperor  in  the  West, 
a.  n.  350 — 353,  whose  full  name  was  FLavica 
Popilius  Maonxntius.  He  was  a  German  by 
birth,  and  after  serving  as  a  common  soldiet  mm 
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eventually  intrusted  by  Constana,  the  son  of 
Constanfuie  the  Great,  with  the  command  of  the 
Jovian  and  Ilerculian  battalions  who  had  replaced 
the  ancient  praetorian  guard*  when  the  empire  waa 
remodelled  by  Diocletian.  He  availed  himself  of 
his  poaitiou  to  organise  a  conspiracy  against  the 
weak  and  profligate  Cons  tans,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  his  emissaries.  Magnentius  thereupon 
waa  acknowledged  as  emperor  in  all  the  Western 
provinces,  except  Illyria,  where  Vetranio  had  as- 
sumed the  purple.  Constant! us  hurried  from  the 
frontier  of  Persia  to  crush  the  usurpers.  Vetranio 
submitted  to  Constantius  at  Sardica  in  December, 
350.  Magnentius  was  first  defeated  by  Con- 
s tan  tins  at  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Mursa  on  the 
Drave,  in  the  autumn  of  351,  and  was  obliged  to 
fly  into  Gaul.  He  was  defeated  a  second  time  in 
the  passes  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  about  the  middle  of  August,  353. 
Magnentius  was  a  man  of  commanding  stature  and 
great  bodily  strength  ;  but  not  one  spark  of  virtue 
relieved  the  blackness  of  his  career  as  a  sovereign. 
The  power  which  he  obtained  by  treachery  and 
murder  he  maintained  by  extortion  and  cruelty. 

M  agues  ( Moynir),  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  earlier  Athenian  comic  poets  of  the  old  comedy, 
was  a  native  of  the  demus  of  Icaria  or  Icarius,  in 
Attica.  He  flourished  B.  c  460,  and  onwards, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  shortly  before  the 
representation  of  the  Knight*  of  Aristophanes,  that 
is,  in  423.  (Aristoph.  Equii.  524.)  His  plays  con- 
tained a  great  deal  of  coarse  buffoonery. 

M&gneala  {Mayv^vla :  Mdryvnt,  pL  Mdyvrrrti). 
L  The  most  EUy  district  of  Th  essaly,  was  a 
long  narrow  slip  of  country,  extending  from  the 
Peneus  on  the  N.  to  the  Pauasaean  gulf 


Pagasaean  gulf  on  the  S., 
and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  great  Thessalian 
plain.  It  was  a  mountainous  country,  as  it  com- 
prehended the  Mta.  Ossa  and  Pelion.  Its  in- 
habitants, the  Magnetos,  are  said  to  have  founded 
the  2  citiea  in  Asia  mentioned  below.  —  2.  M.  ad 
8ipylum  (M.  »po»  2nrv\<t>  or  uwb  Sur^Aa?:  Afa- 
atssa,  Ru.),  a  city  in  the  N.W.  of  Lydia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  foot  of  the  N.W.  declivity  of  Mt. 
Sipylus,  and  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Hermus,  is  fa- 
mous in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained 
by  the  2  Scipios  over  Autiochus  the  Great,  which 
secured  to  the  Romans  the  empire  of  the  East, 
a.  c.  190.  After  the  Mithridatic  war,  the  Romans 
made  it  a  libera  civitas.  It  suffered,  with  other 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  great  earthquake 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ;  but  it  was  still  a  place 
of  importance  in  the  5th  century.  —  3.  M.  ad  Mae- 
andrum  ( M.  n*  irpbs  Mcudr&w,  M.  M  McudVS^ : 
Imck-bizur,  Ru.),  a  city  in  the  S.W.  of  Lydia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  was  situated  on  the  river  Lethaeus, 
a  N.  tributary  of  the  Maeander.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Cimmerians  (probably  about  a  c.  700)  and 
rebuilt  by  colonists  from  Miletus,  so  that  it  became 
an  Ionian  city  by  race  as  well  as  position.  It  was 
one  of  the  cities  given  to  Theraistocles  by  Arta- 
xerxes.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Ar- 
t-mis Leucophryene,  one  of  most  beautiful  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist. 

Magn6pdlii  (Ma7vo>oAt$),or£upatoria  Mag- 
BOpolii,  a  city  of  Pont  us,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Iris,  begun  by 
Mithridates  Eupator  and  finished  by  Pompey,  but 
probably  destroyed  before  very  long. 

Mago  (Mdywy).  L  A  Carthaginian,  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  military  power  of 
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that  city,  by  introducing  a  regular  discipline  and 
organisation  into  her  armies.  He  flourished  from 
B.  c.  550  to  500,  and  waa  probably  the  father  of 
Hasdrubal,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  against 
Gelo  at  Himera  [Hamilcak,  No.  1.]— 2.  Com- 
mander of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Himilco  in 
the  war  against  Dionysius,  396.  When  Himilco 
returned  to  Africa  after  the  disastrous  termination 
of  the  expedition,  Mago  appears  to  have  been  in- 
Tested  with  the  chief  command  in  Sicily.  He 
carried  on  the  war  with  Dionysius,  but  in  392  was 
compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which 
he  abandoned  his  allies  the  Sicilians  to  the  power 
of  Dionysius.  In  383  he  again  invaded  Sicily,  but 
was  detested  by  Dionysius  and  slain  in  the  battle. 
—3.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily 
in  344.  He  assisted  Hicetas  in  the  war  against 
Timoleon;  but  becoming  apprehensive  of  treachery, 
he  sailed  away  to  Carthage.  Here  he  put  an  end 
to  bis  own  life,  to  avoid  a  worse  fate  at  the  hands 
of  his  countrymen,  who,  nevertheless  crucified  hia 
lifeless  body. —  4.  Son  of  II ami) car  Barca,  and 
youngest  brother  of  the  famous  Hannibal  He 
accompanied  Hannibal  to  Italy,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (216)  carried  the  news  of  this 
great  victory  to  Carthage.  But  instead  of  returning 
to  Italy,  he  was  sent  into  Spain  with  a  considerable 
force  to  the  support  of  his  other  brother  Hasdrubal, 
who  was  hard  pressed  by  the  2  Scipios  (215).  He 
continued  in  this  country  for  many  years  ;  and 
after  his  brother  Hasdrubal  quitted  Spain  in  2UH, 
in  order  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  the  command  in  Spain  devolved  upon  him 
and  upon  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco.  After  their 
decisive  defeat  by  Scipio  at  Silpia  in  200*,  Mago 
retired  to  Gades,  and  subsequently  passed  the 
winter  in  the  lesser  of  the  Balearic  islands,  where 
the  memory  of  his  sojourn  is  still  preserved,  in  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  harbour,  Portus  Magonis, 
or  Port  Malum.  Early  in  the  ensuing  summer 
(205)  Mago  landed  in  Liguria,  where  he  surprised 
the  town  of  Genoa.  Here  he  maintained  himself 
for  2  years,  but  in  203  he  was  defeated  with  great 
loss  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  by  Quintilius  Varus,  and 
was  himself  severely  wounded.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  embarked  his  troops  in  order  to  return  to  Africa, 
but  he  died  of  his  wound  before  reaching  Africa. 
Cornelius  Nepoa,  in  opposition  to  all  other  autho- 
rities, represents  Mago  as  surviving  the  battle  of 
Zama,  and  says  that  he  perished  in  a  shipwreck, 
or  was  assassinated  by  his  slaves.  —  5.  Surnamed 
the  Samnite,  was  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  Han- 
nibal in  Italy,  where  he  held  for  a  considerable 
time  the  chief  command  in  Brutlium.  —  6.  Com- 
mander of  the  garrison  of  New  Carthage  when  that 
city  was  taken  by  Scipio  Africanus,  209.  Mago 
was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  —  7.  A  Carthaginian 
of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  agricul- 
ture in  the  Punic  language,  in  28  books.  So  great 
was  the  reputation  of  this  work  even  at  Rome, 
that  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  senate 
ordered  that  it  should  be  translated  into  Latin  by 
competent  persons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  L>. 
Silanus.  It  was  subsequently  translated  into  Greek, 
though  with  some  abridgment  and  alteration,  by 
Cass i us  Dionysius  of  Utica.  Mago's  precepts  on 
agricultural  matters  are  continually  cited  by  the 
Roman  writers  on  those  subject*  in  terms  of  the 
highest  commendation. 
Magonis  Portus .  [Mago,  No.  4.] 
Magontiacum.  [Motwirmcuat.] 
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Maharbal  (Madftfaj).  ion  of  Himileo,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  Hannibal  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  He  is  first  mentioned  at  the 
siege  of  Saguntnm.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae  be 
urged  Hannibal  topnshon  at  once  with  his  cavalry 
upon  Rome  itself ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  his  com- 
mander, he  is  said  to  hare  observed,  that  Hannibal 
knew  indeed  how  to  gain  victories,  but  not  how  to 
use  them. 

Maia  (Mua  or  Mcurfr),  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  was  the  eldest  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  7  sisters.  In  a  grotto  of  Mt. 
Cyllene  in  Arcadia  she  became  by  Zeus  the  mother 
of  Hermes.  Areas,  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Callisto,  was 
given  to  her  to  be  reared.  [Plkiadxs.] — Maia  was 
likewise  the  name  of  a  divinity  worshipped  at  Rome, 
who  was  also  called  Majesta.  She  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Vulcan,  and  was  regarded  by 
some  as  the  wife  of  that  god,  though  it  seems  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  a  priest  of  Vulcan 
offered  a  sacrifice  to  her  on  the  1st  of  May.  In 
the  popular  superstition  of  later  times  she  was 
identified  with  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas. 

MajorianuB,  Julius  Valerius,  Roman  emperor 
in  the  West,  a.  d.  457—461,  was  rained  to  the 
empire  by  Ricimer.  His  reign  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  making  preparations  to  invade  the  Vandals  in 
Africa  ;  but  the  immense  fleet  which  he  had  col- 
lected for  this  purpose  in  the  harbour  of  New 
Carthage  in  Spain  was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals 
in  460.  Thereupon  he  concluded  a  peace  with 
Genseric  His  activity  and  popularity  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Ricimer,  who  compelled  him  to 
abdicate  and  then  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

MajQma.   [Conbtantia,  No.  3.] 

Malaca  (Malaga),  an  important  town  on  the 
coast  of  Hispania  Baetica,  and  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name  ( Guadal inedima ),  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  has  always  been  a  flourishing 
place  of  commerce  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
prrsent  day. 

Malalaa.  [Malblas.] 

M  alanga  (MoAefyya),  a  city  of  India,  probably 
the  modern  Madras. 

Malchus  (MdAxoj),  of  Philadelphia  in  Syria,  a 
Byzantine  historian  and  rhetorician,  wrote  a  history 
of  the  empire  from  a.  p.  474  to  480,  of  which  we 
have  some  extracts,  published  along  with  Dexippus 
by  Bekkcrand  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  1829. 

Mali*  (MaAf'a  tucpa:  C.  Maria),  the  S.  pro- 
montory of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

Males  ( MaA  f'a  or  MaASai  :C.  St.  A  ngylo  or  A f alio 
sfi  5/.  Ampelo^,  a  promontory  on  the  S.K.  of  Laconia, 
separating  the  Argolic  and  laconic  gulf* ;  the 
passage  round  it  was  much  dreaded  by  sailors. 
Here  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  who  hence  bore  the 
surname  Maleatet, 

Malelai,  or  Malalaa,  Joannes  ('iwAWnt  6  Ma- 
\4\a  or  MaArfAa),  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  a 
Byzantine  historian,  l:»ed  shortly  after  Justinian 
the  Great  The  word  Malalat  signifies  in  Syrinc 
an  orator.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  universal  his* 
tory  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  reign  of 
Justinian  inclusive.  Edited  by  Dindorf,  Bonn,  1831. 

Malene  (MaA^rn),  a  city  of  Mysia,  only  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  fvi.  29). 

Mallacus  Sinus  (MaAioKot  k6Ktoi:  Bay  of 
Zrilun)%  a  narrow  bay  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly, 
ninuing  W.  from  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island  of 
Euboea.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae.   It  derived  its  name  from  the  Malieuses, 
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who  dwelt  on  its  shores.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Ijamiaau  Smiu,  from  the  town  of  Lamia  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

Malta  (MaAtr  yri,  Ionic  and  Att  MnAlr  yi: 
MaAitiff  or  Mi)A4«w,  Maliensis),  a  district  in  the 
S.  of  Thessaly,  on  the  shores  of  the  Maliams 
Sinus,  and  opposite  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island 
of  Euboea.  It  extended  as  far  as  the  poos  of 
Thermopylae.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Malians,  were 
Dorians,  and  belonged  to  the  Amphictyonic  leaeue. 

Malli  (MaAAoi),  an  Indian  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  Hydraotbs:  their  capital  is  supposed  to 
have  been  on  the  site  of  the  celebrated  fortress  of 
Mooltan. 

Mallua  (MoAAdi),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Cilicia, 
on  a  hill  a  little  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Py. 
ramus,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  War  by  Mopsus  and  Amphilochua. 
It  had  a  port  called  Magar&a. 

Maluginenais,  a  celebrated  patrician  family  of 
the  Cornelia  gens  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic, 
the  members  of  which  frequently  held  the  consul- 
ship. It  disappears  from  history  before  the  time 
of  the  Samnite  wars. 

Malva.  [Mvlucha.] 

Mamaea,  Julia,  a  native  of  Emesa  in  Syria, 
was  daughter  of  Julia  Maesa,  and  mother  of  Aln- 
ander  Severns.  She  was  a  woman  of  integrity  ai»d 
virtue,  and  brought  up  her  son  with  the  utmost 
care.  She  was  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  along 
with  her  son,  a.  d.  235. 

Mamercus.  L  Son  of  king  Numa,  according  to 
one  tradition,  and  son  of  Mars  and  Silvia,  according 
to  another. —  2.  Tyrant  of  Catana.  when  Timoieon 
landed  in  Sicily,  &  c  344.  After  his  defeat  by 
Timoleon  he  fled  to  Messana,  and  took  refuge  with 
Hippon,  tyrant  of  that  city.  But  when  Timoleon 
laid  siege  to  Messana,  Hippon  took  to  flight,  and 
Mamercus  surrendered,  stipulating  only  for  a  re- 
gular trial  before  the  Syracusans.  Btit  as  soon  as 
he  was  brought  into  the  assembly  of  the  people 
there,  he  was  condemned  by  acclamation,  and  ex- 
ecuted like  a  common  malefactor. 

Mamercus  or  Mamerclnus,  A  e  mill  us,  a  dis- 
tinguished patrician  family  which  professed  to 
derive  its  name  from  Mamercus  in  the  reign  of 
Numa.  L  L.,  thrice  consul,  namely,  &  c.  484, 
478.  473.-2,  Tib.,  twice  consul,  470  and  467. 
—  3.  Mam.,  thrice  dictator,  437,  433,  and  426. 
In  his  first  dictatorship  he  carried  on  war  againtt 
the  Veien  tines  and  Fidenae.  Lar  Tolumnius,  the 
king  of  Vcii,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  single 
combat  in  this  year  by  Cornelius  Cossus.  In  his 
2nd  dictatorship  Aemilius  carried  a  law  limiting 
to  18  months  the  duration  of  the  censorship,  which 
had  formerly  lasted  for  5  years.  This  measure 
was  received  with  great  approbation  by  the  people; 
but  the  censors  then  in  office  were  so  enraged  at 
it,  that  they  removed  him  from  his  tribe,  and  re- 
duced him  to  the  condition  of  an  agrarian.—  4.L, 
a  distinguished  general  in  the  Samnite  wars,  was 
twice  consul  34 1  and  329,  and  once  dictator  335. 
In  his  2nd  consulship  he  took  Privernum,  arid 
hence  received  the  surname  of  Priveroas. 

Mam  era,  the  Oscan  name  of  the  god  Mark, 

MamertluL  [Mbbkana.] 

Mamertlum  ( Mamertini),  a  town  in  Bruttium, 
of  uncertain  site,  founded  by  a  band  of  Samnites, 
who  had  left  their  mother  country  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mamers  or  Mars,  to  seek  a  new  home. 

Mamllla  Gcna,  plebeian,  was  originally  a  die- 
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languished  family  in  Tusculum.  They  traced  their 
name  and  origin  to  Mamilia,  the  daughter  of 
Telegnnus,  the  founder  of  Tusculum,  and  the  son  of 
Ulysses  and  the  goddess  Circe.  It  was  to  a 
member  of  this  family,  Octavius  Mamilius,  that 
Tarquinius  betrothed  his  daughter;  and  on  his 
expulsion  from  Rome,  he  took  refuge  with  his 
son-in-law,  who,  according  to  the  beautiful  lay 
preserved  by  Livy,  roused  the  Latin  people  against 
the  infant  republic,  and  perished  in  the  great  battle 
at  the  lake  Regains.  In  B.C.  458,  the  Roman 
citixenship  was  given  to  L.  Mamilius  the  dictator 
of  Tusculum,  Wcause  he  had  2  years  before  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  the  city  when  it  was  attacked 
by  Herdonius.  The  gens  was  divided  into  3  fa- 
milies, Lmetanua.  T*rrinu$*  and  VUulus,  but  none 
•f  them  became  of  much  importance. 

Mammilla,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Cornelia  gens,  which  never  became  of  much 
importance  in  the  state. 
MAmurlua  Veturius.  [Vbturius.] 
Mamurra,  a  Roman  eques,  born  at  Formiae, 
was  the  commander  of  the  engineers  ( praefecitu 
fab  rum)  in  Julius  Caesar's  army  in  Gaul.  He 
amassed  great  riches,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  he  owed  to  Caesar's  liberality.  He  was 
the  first  person  at  Rome  who  covered  all  the  walls 
of  his  house  with  layers  of  marble,  and  also  the 
first,  all  of  the  columns  in  whose  house  were  made 
of  solid  marble.  He  was  violently  attacked  by 
Catullus  in  his  poems  who  called  him  decoctor 
Furmitmus.  Mamurra  seems  to  have  been  alive  in 
the  time  of  Horace,  who  calls  Formiae,  in  ridicule, 
Mamurrarum  urbt  {Sat.  i.  5.  37),  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  his  name  had  become  a  byword 
of  contempt. 

Mancla,  Helvlua,  a  Roman  orator,  about  a.  C 
90,  who  was  remarkably  ugly,  and  whose  name  is 
recorded  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  laugh  being 
raised  against  him  on  account  of  his  deformity  by 
C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  who  was  opposed  to  him 
on  one  occasion  in  some  lawsuit. 

Mancinua,  HostiUni.    L  A.,  was  praetor  ur- 
ban us  b.  c  180,  and  consul  170,  when  he  had  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia.   He  remained  in  Greece  for  part  of  the 
next  vear  (169)  as  proconsul.—  2.  L.,  was  legate 
of  the"  consul  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  (148)  in  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  in  the  3rd  Punic  war.  He  was  consul 
145.  — S.  C,  consul  137,  had  the  conduct  of  the 
w;ir  against  Numantia.    He  was  defeated  by  the 
Numantinea,  and  purchased  the  safety  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  by  making  a  peace  with  the 
Nnman tinea.    The  "senate  refused  to  recognise  it, 
and  went  through  the  hypocritical  ceremony  of 
delivering  him  over  to  the  enemy,  by  means  of  the 
fetiales.  This  was  done  with  the  consent  of  Man- 
rinua,  but  the  enemy  refused  to  accept  him.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  Mancinus  took  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  as  heretofore,  but  was  violently  expelled 
from  it  by  the  tribune  P.  Rutilius,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  lost  his  citizenship.    As  the  enemy 
had  not  received  him,  it  was  a  disputed  question 
whether  he  was  a  citizen  or  not  by  the  Jut  Fori- 
kminii  (see  Diet,  of  Ami.  $.  v.  Postliminium),  but 
the  better  opinion  was  that  he  had  lost  his  civic 
rights,  and  they  were  accordingly  restored  to  him 
by  a  lex. 
Mandaae.  [Cyrus.] 
Mandonlua.  [Indibilis.] 
Mandruplujn,  Mandropos,  or  MandrQpSlis 
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(MavVpovro\ts\  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Phrygia.  on 
the  lake  Ciralitis. 

Mandubli,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  tit 
the  modern  Buryumty,  whose  chief  town  wai 
Alkkia. 

Mandurla  (MoSvpiov  in  Plut. :  GW  Ar«or»), 
a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road  from  Tarentum  to 
Hydruntum,  and  near  a  small  lake,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  always  full  to  the  edge,  whatever 
water  was  added  to  or  token  from  it  Hero 
Archidamus  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  battle  by  the  Messapians  and  Luca- 
nians,  B.C.  338. 

Manes,  the  general  name  by  which  the  Romans 
designated  the  souls  of  the  departed  ;  but  as  it  is 
a  natural  tendency  to  consider  the  souls  of  departed 
friends  as  blessed  spirits,  the  Manes  were  regarded 
as  Rods,  and  were  worshipped  with  divine  honours. 
Hence  on  Roman  sepulchres  we  find  D.  M.  S.» 
that  is,  Du  Man  Am  Sacrum.  [Larks.]  At  cer- 
tain seasons,  which  were  looked  upon  as  sacred 
days  (feriae  denicales\  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  spirits  of  tha  departed.  An  annual  festival, 
which  belonged  to  all  the  Manes  in  general,  was 
celebrated  on  the  19th  of  February,  under  the 
name  of  Feral ia  or  Farentalia,  because  it  was 
the  duty  of  children  and  heirs  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
the  shades  of  their  parents  and  benefactors. 

Manetho  (Mav«0«j  or  Maffdcir),  an  Egyptian 
priest  of  the  town  of  Sebennytus,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy.     He  was  the  fir*t 
Egyptian  who  gave  in  the  Greek  language  an 
account  of  the  religion  and  history  of  his  country. 
He  based  his  information  upon  the  ancient  wor  s 
of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and  more  especially 
upon  their  sacred  books.    The  work  in  which  ho 
gave  an  account  of  the  theology  of  the  Egvptians 
and  of  the  origin  of  the  gods  and  the  world,  bora 
the  title  of  Twr  ♦wriKW  *E»tro/u4.    His  historical 
work  was  entitled  a  History  of  Eoypl.    It  was 
divided  into  8  partror  books.   The  first  contained 
the  history  of  the  country  previous  to  the  30 
dynasties,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  mythology 
of  Egypt,  and  also  of  the  first  dynasties.  The  2nd 
opened  with  the  11th,  12th,  and  concluded  with 
the  19th  dynasty.    The  3rd  gave  the  history  of 
the  remainining  1 1  dynasties,  and  concluded  with 
an  account  of  Nectonebus,  the  last  of  the  native 
Egyptian  kings.    The  work  of  Manetho  is  lost ; 
but  a  list  of  the  dynasties  is  preserved  in  Julius 
Africanus  and  Eusebius   (most  correct  in  tho 
Armenian  version),  who,  however,  has  introduced 
various  interpolation*  According  to  the  calculation 
of  Manetho,  the  30  dynasties,  beginning  with 
Menes,  tilled  a  period  of  3555  years.    The  lists  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  and  the  duration  of  their 
several  reigns  were  undoubtedly  derived  by  him 
from  genuine  documents,  and  their  correctness,  so 
far  as  they  are  not  interpolated,  is  said  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments.    There  exists  an  astrological  poem, 
entitled  'AiroTtkttruaTiKd,  in  6  books,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Manetho  ;  but  this  poem  is  spurious, 
and  cannot  have  been  written  before  the  5th  cen- 
tury of  our  era.    Edited  by  Axt  and  Rigler, 
Cologne,  1832. 

Mania,  a  formidable  Italian,  probably  Etruscan, 
divinity  of  the  lower  world,  called  the  mother  of 
the  Manes  or  Lares.  The  festival  of  the  Conv 
pitalia  was  celebrated  as  a  propitiation  to  Mania 
in  common  with  the  Lares. 
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Manilla.  1.  X.,  nu  consul  ac.  149,  the 
first  year  of  the  3rd  Punic  war,  and  carried  on 
war  against  Carthage.  He  was  celebrated  as  a 
jurist,  and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  De  lie 
Public*  (i.  12).— 2.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  ac. 
66,  proposed  the  law,  granting  to  Pompey  the 
command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  and 
Tignuies,  and  the  government  of  the  provinces  of 
Asia.  Cilicia,  and  Bithynia.  This  bill  was  warmly 
opposed  by  Q.  Catulus,  Q.  Hortensius,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  aristocratical  party,  but  was  sup- 
ported by  Cicero,  in  an  o.ution  which  has  come 
down  to  us.  At  the  end  of  his  year  Manilius  was 
brought  to  trial  by  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
was  condemned  ;  but  we  do  not  know  of  what 
offence  he  was  accused.— 3.  Also  called  Maniius 
tr  Mallius,  a  Roman  poet  of  uncertain  age,  but  is 
conjectured  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  astrological  poem  in  5 
books,  entitled  Attronomica.  The  style  of  this 
poem  is  extremely  faulty,  being  harsh  and  obscure, 
and  abounding  in  repetitions  and  in  forced  meta- 
phors. But  the  author  seems  to  have  consulted 
the  best  authorities,  and  to  have  adopted  their 
most  sagacious  views.  The  beat  edition  is  by 
Bentley,  Lond.  1739. 

Manlia  Gens,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  patri- 
cian gens  at  Rome.  The  chief  families  were  those 
of  Acioinus,  Torquatus  and  Vuxso. 

Manliana  (MovAforo:  MUtana,  Ru.),  a  city  of 
importance  in  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  where  "one 
of  Pompey '»  sons  died. 

X.  Manilas,  consul  a  c.  392,  took  refuge  in 
the  Capitol  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls 
in  390.  One  night,  when  the  Gauls  endeavoured 
to  ascend  the  Capitol,  Maniius  was  roused  from 
his  sleep  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese  ;  collecting 
hastily  a  body  of  men,  he  succeeded  in  driving 
back  the  enemy,  who  had  juat  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  From  this  heroic  deed  he 
is  said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Capi- 
tolinua  In  385,  he  defended  the  cause  of  the 
plebeians,  who  were  suffering  severely  from  their 
debts  and  from  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of 
their  patrician  creditors.  The  patricians  accused 
him  of  aspiring  to  royal  power,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  the  dictator  Cornelius  Cossus.  The 
plebeians  put  on  mourning  for  their  champion,  and 
were  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  his  behalf.  The 
patricians  in  alarm  liberated  Maniius  ;  but  this 
act  of  concession  only  made  him  bolder,  and  he 
now  did  not  scruple  to  instigate  the  plebeians  to 
open  violence.  In  the  following  year  the  patricians 
charged  him  with  high  treason,  and  brought  him 
before  the  people  assembled  in  the  campus 
Marti  us  ;  but  as  the  Capitol  which  had  once  been 
saved  by  him  could  be  seen  from  this  place,  the 
court  was  removed  to  the  Poetelinian  grove  out- 
side the  porta  Nomentana.  Here  Maniius  was 
condemned,  and  the  tribunes  threw  him  down  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  The  members  of  the  Manila  gens 
accordingly  resolved  that  none  of  them  should  ever 
bear  in  future  the  praenoroen  of  Marcus. 

M  annus,  a  son  of  Tuisco,  was  regarded  by  the 
ancient  Germans,  along  with  his  father,  as  the 
founders  of  their  race.  They  further  ascribed  to 
Mannus  3  sons,  from  whom  the  3  tribes  of  the 
Ingaevones,  Hermiones,  and  Istaevones  derived 
their  names. 

Mantiana  Palus,    [Araissa  Pal  us.] 

Man  tinea  (Marrlrtm:  Vburrmvs;  PaUopoli), 


MARAT  H  ESI  UM. 

'  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  towns  hs 
Arcadia,  situated  on  the  small  river  Ophis,,  near 
I  the  centre  of  the  E.  frontier  of  the  country.  It  is 
celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  battle  fought 
under  its  walls  between  the  Spartans  and  Thebans, 
in  which  Epaminondas  fell,  a  c.  362.  According 
to  tradition,  Mantinea  was  founded  by  Mantineus, 
the  son  of  Lycaon,  but  it  was  formed  in  reality 
out  of  the  union  of  4  or  5  hamlets.  Till  the 
foundation  of  Megalopolis,  it  was  the  largest  city 
in  Arcadia,  and  it  long  exercised  a  kind  of  su- 
premacy over  the  other  Arcadian  towns ;  but  ia 
the  Peloponnestan  war  the  Spartans  attacked  the 
city,  and  destroyed  it  by  turning  the  waters  of 
the  Ophis  against  its  walls,  which  were  built  of 
bricks.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  city  re- 
covered its  independence.  At  a  later  period  it 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  but  notwithstanding 
formed  a  close  connection  with  its  old  enemy 
Sparta,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  severely 
punished  by  A  rat  us,  who  put  to  death  its  leading 
citizens  and  sold  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants  as 
slaves.  It  never  recovered  the  effects  of  this 
blow.  Its  name  was  now  changed  into  Amtigomin, 
in  honour  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who  had  assisted 
Aratus  in  his  campaign  against  the  town.  The 
emperor  Hadrian  restored  to  the  place  iu  ancient 
appellation,  and  rebuilt  part  of  it  in  honour  of  his 
favourite  Antinous,  the  Bithynian,  who  derived 
his  family  from  Mantinea. 

Mantfni  (MoftIoi),  son  of  Melampua,  and 
brother  of  Antiphates.  [Melampu*.] 

Man  to  (Marre^-ovs).  1.  Daughter  of  the  Theban 
soothsayer  Tiresias,  was  herself  prophetess  of  the 
!  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes.  After  the  capture  of 
Thebes  by  the  Epigoni,  she  was  sent  to  Delphi 
with  other  captives,  as  an  offering  to  Apollo,  and 
there  became  the  prophetess  of  this  god.  Apollo 
afterwards  sent  her  and  ber  companions  to  Asia, 
where  they  founded  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  near 
the  place  where  the  town  of  Colophon  was  after- 
wards built.  Rhacius,  a  Cretan,  who  had  settled 
there,  married  Manto.  and  became  by  her  the 
father  of  Mopsus.  According  to  Euripides,  she 
had  previously  become  the  mother  of  Amphilochus 
and  Tisiphone,  by  Alcmaeon,  the  leader  of  the 
Epigoni.  Being  a  prophetess  of  Apollo,  she  is  alto 
called  I hip  fine,  u  e.  the  laurel  virgin.  —  8.  Daugh- 
ter of  Hercules,  was  likewise  a  prophetess,  and 
the  person  from  whom  the  town  of  Mantua  re- 
ceived its  name.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  199.) 

Mantua  (Mantufinus:  Mantua\  a  town  in 
Gallia  Transpadana,  on  an  island  in  the  river 
Mincius,  was  not  a  place  of  importance,  but  is 
celebrated  because  Virgil,  who  was  born  at  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Andes,  regarded  Mantua 
as  his  birthplace.  It  was  originally  an  Etru*can 
city,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Manto,  the  daughter  of  Hercules. 

Maracanda  (to  Mapcucayia :  Samarkand},  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  province  of  Sogdiana,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  country,  was  70  stadia  (7  geog.  mile*) 
in  circuit  It  was  here  that  Alexander  the  Great 
killed  his  friend  Clitus. 

Maraphli  (Ma^^ox),  one  of  the  3  noblest 
tribes  of  the  Persians,  standing,  with  the  Maspii, 
next  in  honour  to  the  Pasargadae. 

Maratheslum  (Mapa&qator),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Ionia,  between  Ephesus  and  Neapolis :  it 
belonged  to  the  Samians,  who  exchanged  it  with 
I  the  Ephesians  for  Neapolis,  which  lay  nearer  to  their 
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island.  The  modern  Scnla  JVova  marks  the  site  of 
eoe  of  thete  town*,  but  it  is  doubtful  which. 

Marathon  (MapaBAv:  Mapaflwrtos),  a  demus 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontia,  was  si- 
tuated near  a  bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  Attica,  22 
miles  from  Athens  by  one  road,  and  26  miles  by 
another.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  Attic  tetra- 
polis,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  hero  Marathon.  This  hero,  according  to  one 
account,  was  the  son  of  Kpopeus,  king  of  Sicyon, 
who  having  been  expelled  from  Peloponnesus  by 
the  violence  of  his  father,  settled  in  Attica  ;  while, 
according  to  another  account,  he  was  an  Arcadian 
who  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Tyndaridae 
against  Attica,  and  devoted  himself  to  death  before 
the  battle.  The  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Mara- 
thon was  probably  not  at  the  modern  village  of 
A/ora/soa,  but  at  a  place  called  Vrana,  a  little 
to  the  S.  of  Marathon.  Marathon  was  situated  in 
a  plain,  which  extends  along  the  sea-shore,  about 
6  miles  in  length,  and  from  3  miles  to  oue  mile 
and  a  half  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  on  the 
other  three  sides  by  rocky  hills  and  nigged  moun- 
tain*. Two  marshes  bound  the  extremity  of  the 
plain  ;  the  northern  is  more  than  a  square  mile 
in  extent,  but  the  southern  is  much  smaller,  and  is 
almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  heats. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  plain  runs  a  small ! 
brook.  In  this  plain  was  fought  the  celebrated 
battle  between  the  Persians  and  Athenians,  B.  c 
490.  The  Persians  were  drawn  up  on  the  plain, 
and  the  Athenians  on  some  portion  of  the  high 
ground  above  the  plain  ;  but  the  exact  ground  oc- 
cupied by  the  2  armies  cannot  be  identified,  not- 
withstanding the  investigations  of  modern  tra- 
vellers. The  tumulus,  raised  over  the  Athenians 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Harathttl  (Md^ofloj),  an  important  city  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  to  Aradus  and  near 
A  n  tared  us:  it  was  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
Aradus  in  the  time  of  the  Syrian  king,  Alexander 
Bolas,  a  little  before  ac  150. 

Marcella  L  Daughter  of  C  Marcel  his  and 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  She  was  thrice 
married :  1st  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  who  sepa- 
rated from  her  in  a  c.  21,  in  order  to  marry  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus  ;  2ndly  to  Julus  Antonius, 
the  son  of  the  triumvir,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
Lucius  ;  3rdly  to  Sext.  Appuleius,  consul  a.  d.  14, 
by  whom  she  had  a  daughter,  Appuleia  Varilia.— 
2.  Wife  of  the  poet  Martial,  to  whom  he  has 
addressed  2  epigrams  (xiL  21,  SI).  She  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  brought  him  as  her  dowry  an 
estate.  As  Martial  was  married  previously  to 
Cleopatra,  he  espoused  Marcella  probably  after  his 
return  to  Spain  about  a.  v.  96. 

KarcelUnuj,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Thucy- 

dides.  [THUCYDIDM.] 

Mareellus,  Claudius,  an  illustrious  plebeian 
family.  1.  M.,  celebrated  as  5  times  consul,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Syracuse.  In  his  first  consulship, 
a  C  222,  Mareellus  and  his  colleague  conquered 
the  Insubrians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  took  their 
capital  Mediolanum.  Mareellus  distinguished  him- 
self by  slaying  in  battle  with  his  own  hand  Brito- 
martus  or  Viridomarus,  the  king  of  the  enemy, 
whose  spoils  he  afterwards  dedicated  as  spolia 
opima  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  This 
was  the  3rd  and  last  instance  in  Roman  history  in 
which  luch  ar.  offering  was  made.  —  In  216  Mar- 
eellus was  appointed  praetor,  and  rendered  impor- 
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tant  service  to  the  Roman  cause  in  the  S.  of  Italy 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Cannae.    In  215  hi« 
remained  in  the  S-  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
consul.    In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  consul  in  the  place  of  Postumius  Albums, 
who  had  been  killed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  ;  but  as  the 
senate  declared  that  the  omens  were  unfavourable, 
Mareellus  resigned  the  consulship.    In  214  Mar- 
eellus was  consul  a  3rd  time,  and  still  continued  in 
the  S.  of  Italy,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  with 
ability,  but  without  obtaining  any  decisive  results. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  he  was  sent  into  Sicily, 
since  the  party  favourable  to  the  Carthaginians  had 
obtained  the  upper  hand  in  many  of  the  cities  iu 
the  island.    After  taking  Leontini,  he  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
His  attacks  were  vigorous  and  unremitting  ;  but 
though  he  brought  many  powerful  military  engines 
against  the  walls,  these  were  rendered  wholly  un- 
availing by  the  superior  skill  and  science  of'Archi- 
medes,  who  directed  those  of  the  besieged.  Mar- 
eellus was  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  all  hopes  of 
carrying  the  city  by  open  force,  and  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade.    It  was  not  till  212  that  he 
obtained  possession  of  the  place.    It  was  given  up 
to  plunder,  and  Archimedes  was  one  of  the  inha- 
bitants slain  by  the  Roman  soldiers.    The  booty 
found  in  the  captured  city  was  immense  ;  and 
Mareellus  also  carried  off  many  of  the  works  of 
art  with  which  the  city  had  been  adorned,  to  grace 
the  temples  at  Home.    This  was  the  first  instance 
of  a  practice  which  afterwards  became  so  general. 
In  210  he  was  consul  a  4th  time,  and  again  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Hannibal.  He 
fought  a  battle  with  the  Carthaginian  general  near 
Nuroistro  in  Lucania,  but  without  any  decisive 
result.    In  209  he  retained  the  command  of  his 
army  with  the  rank  of  proconsul.    In  208  he  was 
consul  for  the  5th  time.    He  and  his  colleague 
were  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  Venusia,  and  Mar- 
eellus himself  was  slain  in  the  battle.    He  was 
buried  with  all  due  honours  by  order  of  Hannibal. 
—  Mareellus  appears  to  have  been  a  rude  stern 
soldier,  brave  and  daring  to  excess,  but  harsh,  un- 
yielding, and  cruel.    The  great  praises  bestowed 
upon  Mareellus  by  the  Roman  historians  are  cer- 
tainly undeserved,  and  probably  found  their  way 
into  history  from  his  funeral  oration  by  his  sen, 
which  was  used  as  an  authority  by  some  of  the 
earlier  annalists. 2.  X.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
accompanied  his  father  as  military  tribune,  in  203, 
and  was  present  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  204  he  was  tribune  of  the  people  ;  in  200  curule 
aedile  ;  in  198  praetor  ;  and  in  196  consul.  la 
his  consulship  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Insubrians  and  Boii  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.    He  was 
censor  in  189.—  3.  1L,  consul  183,  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  Ligurians.  —4.  K.,  ton  of  No.  2, 
was  thrice  consul,  1st  in  166,  when  he  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Alpine  tribes  of  the  Gauls  ;  2ndly 
in  155,  when  he  defeated  the  Ligurians  ;  and  Srdly 
in  152,  when  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Celtiberians  in  Spam.  In  148  he  was  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  but  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  voyage,  and  perished.  -—  5.  M., 
an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  is  first  mentioned  as 
curule  aedile  with  P.  Clodius  in  56.     He  was 
consul  in  51,  and  showed  himself  a  bitter  enemy 
to  Caesar.    Among  other  ways  in  which  he  dis- 
played his  enmity,  he  caused  a  citisen  of  Comum 
to  be  scourged,  in  order  to  show  his  contempt  for 
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the  privileges  lately  bestowed  by  Caesar  upon  that 
colony.  But  the  animosity  of  Marcellut  did  not 
blind  him  to  the  imprudence  of  forcing  on  a  war 
for  wb.ch  hi*  party  was  unprepared  ;  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  49  he  in  vain  suggested  the  necessity  of 
making  levies  of  troops,  before  any  open  steps  were 
taken  aguinst  Caesar.  Uis  advice  was  overruled, 
and  he  was  among  the  first  to  fly  from  Rome  and 
Italy.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  he  aban- 
doned all  thoughts  of  prolonging  the  contest,  and 
withdrew  to  Mytilene,  where  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  pursuits  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  Mar- 
cellus  himself  was  unwilling  to  sue  to  the  conqueror 
for  forgiveness,  but  his  friends  at  Rome  were  not 
backward  in  their  exertions  for  that  purpose.  At 
length,  in  46,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  senate,  C. 
Marcellus,  the  cousin  of  the  exile,  threw  himself  at 
Caesar's  feet  to  implore  the  pardon  of  his  kinsman, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  assembly.  Caesar  yielded  to  this  demon- 
stration of  opinion,  and  Marcellus  was  declared  to 
be  forgiven.  Cicero  thereupon  returned  thanks  to 
Caesar,  in  the  oration  1'ro  A/arce/fa,  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  Marcellus  set  out  on  his  return  ; 
bat  he  was  murdered  at  the  Piraeus,  by  one  of  his 
own  attendants,  P.  Magius  Chilo.  —  6.  C,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  consul  49.  He  is  constantly 
confounded  with  his  cousin,  C.  Marcellus  [No.  8], 
who  was  consul  in  50.  He  accompanied  his  col- 
league, Lentulus,  in  his  flight  from  Rome,  and 
eventually  crossed  over  to  Greece.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (48)  he  commanded  part  of  Pompey's 
fleet ;  but  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  bun.— 7.  C, 
uncle  of  the  2  preceding,  was  praetor  in  80,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  M.  Leptdus  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Sicily.  His  administration  of  the  province 
is  frequently  praised  by  Cicero  in  his  speeches 
against  Verres,  as  affording  the  most  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  accused.  Marcellus  himself  was 
present  on  that  occasion,  as  one  of  the  judges  of 
Verres.  — 8.  C,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  first 
cousin  of  M.  Marcellus  [No.  5],  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  consulship,  50.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Cicero  from  an  early  age,  and  attached  himself 
to  the  party  of  Pompey,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
nection with  Caesar  by  his  marriage  with  0  eta  via. 
In  his  consulship  he  was  the  advocate  of  all  the 
most  violent  measures  against  Caesar  ;  but  when 
the  war  actually  broke  out,  he  displayed  the  utmost 
timidity  and  helplessness.  He  could  not  make  up 
bis  mind  to  join  the  Pompeian  party  in  Greece ; 
and  after  much  hesitation  he  at  length  determined 
to  remain  in  Italy.  He  readily  obtained  the  for- 
giveness of  Caesar,  and  thus  was  able  to  intercede 
with  the  dictator  in  favour  of  his  cousin,  M.  Mar- 
cellus [No.  5J.  He  must  have  lived  till  near  the 
dose  of  41,  as  his  widow,  Octavia,  was  pregnant 
by  him  when  betrothed  to  Antony  in  the  following 
year.— 8.  K.,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Octavia, 
the  daughter  of  C.  Octavius  and  sister  of  Augustus, 
was  born  in  43.  As  early  as  39  be  was  betrothed 
in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Sex.  Pompey  ;  but 
the  marrrage  never  took  place,  as  Pompey's  death, 
in  35,  removed  the  occasion  for  it.  Augustus,  who 
bad  probably  destined  the  young  Marcellus  as  hi* 
successor,  adopted  him  as  his  son  in  25,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage, 
lu  23  be  was  curule  aedile,  but  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  was  attacked  by  the  disease  of 
which  he  died  shortly  after  at  Baiae,  notwith- 
standing all  the  skill  and  care  of  the  celebrated 


physician  Antnnius  Musa.  He  was  m  the  20th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  thought  to  have  given  se 
much  promise  of  future  excellence,  that  his  death 
was  mourned  as  a  public  calamity  ;  and  the  grief 
of  Augustus,  as  well  as  that  of  his  mother  Octavia, 
was  for  a  time  unbounded.  Augusta*  himself  pro- 
nounced the  funeral  oration  over  his  remains,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  mausoleum  lately  erected  fix 
the  Julian  family.  At  a  subsequent  period  (14) 
Augustus  dedicated  in  his  name  the  magnificent 
theatre  near  the  Forum  Olitorium,  of  which  the 
remains  are  still  visible.  But  the  most  durable 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Marcellus  is  to  be 
found  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Virgil  (Aen.  tl 
860—886),  which  must  have  been  recited  to  Au- 
gustus and  Octavia  before  the  end  of  22.— 10.  1L, 
called  by  Cicero,  for  distinction's  sake,  the  father 
of  Ae&erninus  (/Jrttf.  36),  served  under  Marius  in 
Gaul  in  102,  and  as  one  of  the  lieutenant*  of  L. 
Julius  Caesar  in  the  Marsic  war,  90.  — 1L  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus  Aese minus,  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  10,  quaestor  in  Spain  in  48,  under  Q.  Ca*«ius 
Iwraginus,  took  part  m  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers 
against  Cassius. — 12.  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Mar- 
cellinua,  son  of  No.  10,  must  have  been  adopted 
by  one  of  the  Cornelii  Lentuli.  He  was  one 
of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  the  war  against  the 
pirates,  b.  c.  67.  — 13.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus 
Marcellinus,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  praetor  59, 
after  which  he  governed  the  province  of  Syria  for 
nearly  '2  years,  and  was  consul  56,  when  he  showed 
himself  a  friend  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  op- 
posed all  the  measures  of  the  triumvirate. 

Marcellus,  Eprius,  born  of  an  obscure  family 
at  Capua,  rose  by  his  oratorical  talents  to  distinction 
at  Rome  in  the  of  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Ves- 

pasian. He  was  one  of  the  principal  delators  urtdei 
Nero,  and  accused  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  brought  to  trial  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  but  was  acquitted,  and  enjoyed 
the  patronage  and  favour  of  this  emperor  as  welL 
In  a.  d.  69,  however,  he  was  convicted  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  A  lien  us  Caeciua, 
and  therefore  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Marcellus,  Nonius,  a  Latin  grammarian,  she 
author  of  an  important  treatise,  entitled  D*  Com- 
pendiosa  Doctrma  per  LiUenuad  FUiumy  sometimes 
but  erroneously  called  De  Pruprietate  Sermon, 
He  must  have  lived  between  the  2nd  and  6th  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  His  work  is  divided 
into  18  chapters,  but  of  these  the  first  12  are  in 
reality  separate  treatises  on  different  grammatical 
subjects.  The  last  6  are  in  the  style  of  the  Onc- 
masticon  of  Julius  Pollux,  each  containing  a  series 
of  technical  terms  in  some  one  department.  The 
whole  work  contains  numerous  quotations  from  the 
earlier  Latin  writers.  The  best  edition  is  by  Ger- 
lach  and  Roth,  Basil.  1842. 

Marcellus  Bidetes,  a  native  of  Side  in  Pam- 
phylia,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  a.  D.  117 — 161.  He  wrote  a  long 
medical  poem  in  Greek  hexameter  verse,  consisting 
of  42  books,  of  which  2  fragments  remain. 

Marcellus,  TJlpIus,  a  jurist,  lived  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius  and  M.  Aurelius.  He  is  often  cited  in 
the  Digest 

Marcla.  L  Wife  of  M.  Regulus,  who  was  taken 

prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians.— 8.  Wife  of  M. 
Cato  Uticensis,  daughter  of  L.  Marcius  Philippus, 
consul  b.  c  56.  It  was  about  56  that  Cato  is  re- 
lated to  have  ceded  her  to  his  friend  Q.  Hortetuuus, 
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wtth  the  approbation  of  her  father.  She  continued 
to  live  with  Hortenaius  till  the  death  of  the  latter, 
in  50,  after  which  the  returned  to  Cato.  — 3.  Wife 
of  Fabiiu  Maximus,  the  friend  of  Augustus,  learnt 
from  her  husband  the  secret  visit  of  the  emperor  to 
bit  grandson  Agrippa.  and  informed  Livia  of  it,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  became  the  cause  of  her 
hustiaiid't  death,  a.  d.  13  or  14.  She  ia  mentioned 
an  2  or  3  occaaiona  by  Ovid.  — 4  Daughter  of 
Cremutius  Cord  us.  [Cordus.]  —5.  The  favourite 
mncubine  of  Commodus,  organised  the  plot  by 
which  the  emperor  perished.  [Commodus.]  She 
subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Fclectus,  his 
chamberlain,  also  a  conspirator,  and  was  eventually 
put  to  death  by  Julianus,  along  with  Laetus,  who 
also  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  plot. 

Morel  a  Oens,  claimed  to  he  descended  from 
Ancus  Marcius,  the  4th  king  of  Rome.  [Akcdr 
Ma  actus.]  Hence  one  of  its  families  subsequently 
assumed  the  name  of  Rex,  and  the  heada  of  Numa 
Pompiliua  and  Ancua  Marcius  were  placed  upon 
the  coins  of  the  MarciL  But  notwithstanding  these 
claims  to  such  high  antiquity,  no  patricians  of  thia 
name,  with  the  exception  of  Coriolanus,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  early  history  of  the  republic  [Corio- 
lanits]  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Licinian  laws  that  any  member  of  the  gens 
obtained  the  consulship.  The  names  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  are  Cbnsorini78,Philippus, 
Kkx,  and  RtrriLua. 

Marciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan,  and  mother  of 
Matidia,  who  was  the  mother  of  Sabina,  the  wife 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

Marci&nopdlis  (MofKiavoihroAu),  an  important 
city  in  the  interior  of  Moesia  Inferior,  W.  of 
Odessus,  founded  by  Trajan,  and  named,  after  his 
sister  Marciana.  It  was  situated  on  the  high 
road  from  Constantinople  to  the  Danube.  It  sub- 
sequently became  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians, 
who  called  it  Pristklava  (npt<r6\d6a),  whence  its 
modern  name  Pretthlaw,  but  the  Greeks  still  call 
it  Marctmpoli. 

Mar  nanus.  1.  Emperor  of  the  East  a.  d.  450 
— 457,  was  a  native  of  Thrace  or  Illyricum,  and 
served  for  many  years  as  a  common  soldier  in  the 
imperial  army.  Of  his  early  history  we  have  only 
a  few  particulars  ;  but  he  had  attained  such  dis- 
tinction at  the  death  of  Theodosiua  1 1,  in  450,  that 
the  widow  of  the  latter,  the  celebrated  Pulcheria, 
ofT.-rvd  her  hand  and  the  imperial  title  to  Martian, 
who  thus  became  emperor  of  the  East  Marcian 
was  a  man  of  resolution  and  bravery  ;  and  when 
Attila  sent  to  demand  the  tribute  which  the 
younger  Theodoiius  had  engaged  to  pay  annually, 
the  emperor  sternly  replied. 44 1  have  iron  for  Attila, 
but  no  gold."  Attila  swore  vengeance  ;  but  he 
first  invaded  the  Western  Empire,  and  his  death, 
2  years  afterwards,  saved  the  East  In  451  Mar- 
cian  assembled  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  the  Eutychiaus  were  condemned. 
He  died  in  457,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo.— 2.  Of 
Heraclea  in  Pontus,  a  Greek  geographer,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  but  who  perhaps  lived  in  the  5th  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  He  wrote  a  work  in  prose, 
entitled  44  A  Periplus  of  the  External  Sea,  both 
eastern  and  western,  and  of  the  largest  Islands  in 
it**  The  External  Sea  he  used  in  opposition  to 
the  Mediterranean.  This  work  was  in  2  books  ; 
of  which  the  former,  on  the  E.  and  S.  seas,  has  come 
down  to  us  entire  ;  but  of  the  latter,  which  treated 
u(  tat  W.  and  N.  seas,  we  possess  only  ihe  3  but 


chapters  on  Africa,  and  a  mutilated  one  on  the 
distance  from  Rome  to  the  principal  cities  in  the 
world.  In  this  work  he  chiefly  follows  Ptolemy. 
He  also  made  an  epitome  of  the  Periplus  of  Arte- 
miodorus  of  Ephesus  [Artbmiodordr,  No.  4], 
of  which  we  possess  the  introduction,  and  the  peri- 
plus of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  Paphlagonia.  Mar- 
cianus  likewise  published  an  edition  of  Menippug 
with  additions  and  corrections.  [Mrnippur.]  The 
works  of  Marcianus  are  edited  by  Hudson,  ia  tha 
Geapntphi  Graeci  Minore*,  and  separately  by  Hoff- 
mann, Marcian*  Prriplus,  Sec,  Lips.  1841. 

Marcianus,  Aellus,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  live! 
under  Caracal  la  and  Alexander  Severus.  His 
works  are  frequently  cited  in  the  Digest 

Marcianus  Capella,  [Caprlla.] 

Marcius,  an  Italian  seer,  whose  prophetic  verses 
(Cartnina  Marciana)  were  first  discovered  by  M. 
Atilius,  the  praetor,  in  B.C.  '213.  They  were 
written  in  Latin,  and  2  extracts  from  them  are 
given  by  Livy,  one  containing  a  prophecy  of  tha 
defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Cannae,  and  the  2nd,  com- 
manding the  institution  of  the  Ludi  Apollinarea. 
The  Marcian  prophecies  were  subsequently  pre- 
served in  the  Capitol  with  the  Sibylline  books. 
Some  writers  mention  only  one  person  of  this  name, 
but  others  speak  of  2  brothers,  the  MarciL 

Marcius.    [Marcia  Gbns.] 

Marcomanni,  that  ia,  men  of  the  mark  or 
border,  a  powerful  German  people  of  the  Suevic 
race,  originally  dwelt  in  the  S.W.  of  Germany, 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Main  ;  but  under  the  guidance  of  their 
chieftain  Maroboduus,  who  had  been  brought  up 
at  the  court  of  Augustus,  they  migrated  into  the 
land  of  the  Boii,  a  Celtic  race,  who  inhabited 
Bohemia  and  part  of  Bavaria.  Here  they  settled 
after  subduing  the  Boii,  and  founded  a  powerful 
kingdom,  which  extended  S.  as  far  as  the  Danube. 
(Maroboduuk.]  At  a  later  time,  the  Marco- 
manni, in  conjunction  with  the  Quadi  and  other 
German  tribes,  carried  on  a  long  and  bloody  war 
with  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  which  lasted 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  and  was  only 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  his  son  Commodus 
purchasing  peace  of  the  barbarians  as  soon  as  he 
ascended  the  throne,  A.  D.  1 80. 

Hardens  or  Mardyene  ( Ma^8w»^,  Map8inn*4), 
a  district  of  Persis,  extending  N.  from  Taocene  to 
the  W.  frontier  and  to  the  sea-coast  It  seems  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  some  branch  of  the  great 
people  called  Mardi  or  Amardi,  who  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  W.  and  central  Asia  ;  for  example, 
in  Armenia,  Media,  Margiana,  and,  under  the 
same  form  of  name  as  those  in  Persia,  in  Sogdiana. 

Mardi    [Amardi  ;  Mardbnb.] 

MarddnluB  ^ Ma^5d>ios),a  distinguished  Persian, 
was  the  son  of  Gobryas,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
Darius  Hystaspis.  In  B.C.  492  he  was  sent  by 
Darius,  with  a  large  armament,  to  punish  Eretria 
and  Athens  for  the  aid  they  had  given  to  tha 
Ionians.  But  his  expedition  was  an  entire  failure. 
His  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  off  Mt  Athos, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  land  forces  was  destroyed 
on  his  passage  through  Macedonia,  by  the  Brygians, 
a  Thracian  tribe.  In  consequence  of  his  failure  he 
was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Datis  add  Ar- 
taphernes,  490.  On  the  accession  of  Xerxes,  Mar- 
donius  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  ex- 
{M'dition  against  Greece,  with  the  government  of 
which  he  hoped  to  bs  invested  after  its  conquest ; 
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and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  general*  of  the  land 
amy.  After  the  battle  of  Salami*  (480),  he  be* 
came  alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  the  advice  he 
find  given,  and  persuaded  Xerxes  to  return  home 
with  the  rest  of  the  array,  leaving  300,000  men 
under  his  command  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece, 
lie  was  defeated  in  the  following  year  (479),  near 
Plataeae,  by  the  combined  Greek  forces  under  the 
command  of  Pausanias,  and  was  slain  in  the  battle. 

Mardui.  [Amaruus.] 

Mardyene,  Mardyoni  [Mardbne.] 

Marea,  ~ea,  -la  (Mapln,  Mapcto,  Mapfa'  Ma- 
**»ri7J,  Maredta:  Marioutk,  Ru.),  a  town  of 
Lower  Egypt,  in  the  district  of  Mareotis,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  lake  Marrotis,  at  the  mouth  of  a  canal. 

Mareotis  (Mapttrrts).  1.  Also  called  Map*&n)S 
No}x6sj  a  district  of  i/ower  Egypt,  on  the  extreme 
N.W.,  on  the  borders  of  the  Libyae  Nomos :  it 
produced  good  wine.  —  2.  A  town  in  the  interior 
of  the  Libyae  Nomos,  between  the  Oasis  of  Am- 
nion and  the  Oasis  Minor. 

Mareotis  or  Maria  or  (-ia)  Lacus  (if  MopcA-nr, 
Mapclo,  Mapia  Afuyn  :  Birktt-Mariouik,  or  El- 
Kreit),  a  considerable  lake  in  the  N.W.  of  Lower 
Egypt,  separated  ftom  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
neck  of  land  on  which  Alexandria  stood,  and  sup- 
plied with  water  by  the  Canopic  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and  by  canals.  It  was  less  than  300  stadia 
(30  geog.  miles)  long,  and  more  than  150  wide. 
It  was  surrounded  with  vine*,  palms,  and  papyrus. 
It  served  as  the  port  of  Alexandria  for  vessels  na- 
vigating the  Nile. 

Mares  (Mapcr),  a  people  of  Asia,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  who  served  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  being  equipped  with  helmet*  of  wicker- 
work,  leathern  shields,  and  javelins. 

Mar 08a,  Marescha  (Mopwrd,  Mapurd,  Mapurai, 
Mopeo*xd :  prob.  Ru.  S.  E.  of  Beit  Jibrin\  an 
ancient  fortress  of  Palestine,  in  the  S.  of  Judaea,  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  the  early  kings 
wf  Judah  aud  of  the  Maccabees.  The  Parthians 
had  destroyed  it  before  the  time  of  Euscbins  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  its  ruins  contributed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  city  of  Eleutheropoli*  ( BeitJibrin),  which 
was  afterward*  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Raetogabra,  2  Roman  miles  N.W.  of  Maresa. 

Marescha.  [Maresa.] 

Margiana  (if  Mapytayii :  the  S.  part  of  JfXi'ra, 
S.W.  part  of  Bokhara,  and  N.  K.  part  of  Khorw- 
fttti),  a  province  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Greco-Syiian,  Parthian,  and 
Persian  kingdoms,  in  Central  Asia,  N.  of  the  moun- 
tain* called  Sariphi  (Ghoor),  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  which  divided  it  from  Aria  ; 
and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Bactriana,  on  the  N.  E. 
and  N.  by  the  river  Oxus,  which  divided  it  from 
Sogdianaand  Scythia,and  on  the  W.  by  Hyrcania, 
It  received  its  name  from  the  river  Margus  (Moor- 
gkab),  which  flows  through  it,  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W., 
and  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Desert  of  Khiva, 
On  this  river,  near  its  termination,  stood  the  ca- 
pital of  the  district,  Antiochia  Margiana  (Men). 
With  the  exception  of  the  districts  round  this  and 
the  minor  rivers,  which  produced  excellent  wine, 
the  country  was  for  the  most  part  a  sandy  desert. 
It*  chief  inhahitai  is  were  the  Derbices,  Parni, 
Tapuri,  and  branches  of  the  great  tribe*  of  the 
Mussagetae,  Dahae,  and  Mardi.  The  country  be- 
came known  to  the  Greek*  by  the  expeditions  of 
Alexander  and  Antiochus  I.,  the  first  of  whom 
fcunded,  aud  the  second  rebuilt,  Antiochia  ;  and  the 


Romans  of  the  age  of  Augustus  obtained  further 
information  about  it  from  the  returned  captives 
who  had  been  taken  by  the  Parthian*  and  had  re- 
sided at  Antiochia. 

Margtte*.    [Hombrus,  p.  328,  a>] 

Mar  gum  or  Margus,  a  fortified  place  in  Moesif 
Superior,  W.  of  Viminacium,  situated  on  the  riva 
Margua(Aforat»)atita  confluence  with  the  Danube 
Here  Diocletian  gained  a  decisive  victory  ovef 
Carinua.  The  river  Margus  which  is  one  of  the 
moat  important  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  tbs 
Danube,  rises  in  Mt  Orbelus. 

Margus.  [Margiana.] 

Maria.    [Marka,  Mareotis.] 

Mariaba.  [Saba.] 

Mariamma  (Maptdpxtif,  -id>nf,  -uf>on|),  a  cfty 
of  Coele-Syria,  some  miles  W.  of  Eroesa,  assigned 
by  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  territory  of  Axadus. 

Mariamne.   [H  erodes.] 

Mariamne  Tunis,  a  tower  at  Jerusalem,  built 
by  Herod  the  Great. 

Marianae  Fossae.  [Fossa.] 

Mariandyni  (Maptew9vwot)%  an  asdent  people 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  N.  coast,  E.  of  the  river 
Sangarius,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Bithynta.  Whh 
respect  to  their  ethnical  affinities,  it  teems  doubtful 
whether  they  were  connected  with  the  Thraciaa 
tribe*  (the  Thyni  and  Bithyni)  on  the  W«,  or  the 
Paphlagonians  on  the  E. ;  out  the  latter  appears 
the  more  probable. 

Marian  us  Mons  (Sierra  Morena),  a  mountain  ia 
Hispania  Baetica,  properly  only  a  western  offshoot 
of  the  Orospeda.  The  eastern  part  of  it  was  called 
SaltUi  Castulonensis,  and  derived  its  name  from 
the  town  of  Castulo. 

Marica,  a  Latin  nymph,  the  mother  of  Latinos 
by  Kaunas,  was  worshipped  by  the  inhabitant*  of 
Minturnae  in  a  grove  on  the  river  Liris.  Hence 
the  country  round  Minturnae  is  called  by  Horace 
(Can*,  iil  17.  7)  Marica*  litora. 

Marinus  (Maplw)  L  Of  Tyre,  a  Greek 
geographer,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Ptolemy.  Marinus  was  un- 
doubtedly the  founder  of  mathematical  geography 
in  antiquity  ;  and  Ptolemy  based  his  whole  work 
upon  that  of  Marinus.  [Ptolbmabcs.]  The 
chief  merit  of  Marino*  was,  that  he  put  an  end  to 
the  uncertainty  that  had  hitherto  prevailed  re- 
specting the  position*  of  place*,  by  assigning  to 
each  it*  latitude  and  longitude.  —  2.  Of  Flavia 
Neapolis,  in  Palestine,  a  philosopher  and  rheto- 
rician, was  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Proclns, 
whose  life  he  wrote,  a  work  which  is  still  extant, 
edited  by  Boissonade,  Lip*.  1814. 

Marls  us  (A/aroscA),  called  Maris  (Ma>u)  by 
Herodotus,  a  river  of  Dacia,  which,  according  u> 
the  ancient  writers,  falls  into  the  Danube,  hot 
which  in  r>  ality  fall*  into  the  Theit$,  and,  aloag 
with  this  river,  into  the  Danube. 

Maritlma,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Avatici,sj>d  s 
Roman  colony  in  Gallia  Narbonenais. 

Marios.  1.  C,  the  celebrated  Roman,  who  wis 
7  tiroes  consul,  was  born  in  B.  c.  157,  near  Ar- 
pinum,  of  an  obscure  and  humble  family.  Ha 
father's  name  was  C.  Marius,  and  his  mother's 
Fulcinia ;  and  his  parents  **  M  MArim 
himself,  were  client*  of  the  noble  plebeian  house 
of  the  Herennii.  So  indigent,  indeed,  is  the  family 
represented  to  have  been,  that  young  Marias  i* 
said  to  have  worked  as  a  common  peasant  fo> 
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before  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Roman 
army.  (Comp.  Jut.  viiL  246.)    The  meanness  of 
hit  "origin  has  probably  been  somewhat  exag- 
gerated ;  and  at  all  events  be  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  by  his  valour  at  the  siege  of  Numantia 
in  Spain  (134),  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Scipio 
A(ricaiiu»,  who  ia  said  to  have  foretold  his  future 
greatness.    His  name  does  not  occur  again  for  15 
years  ;  but  in  119  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the 
plena,  when  he  was  38  years  of  age.  In  this  office 
ie  came  forward  as  a  popular  leader,  and  proposed 
t  law  to  give  greater  freedom  to  the  people  at  the 
elections  ;  and  when  the  senate  attempted  to  over- 
awe him,  be  commanded  one  of  his  officers  to 
carry  the  consul  Metellua  to  prison.    He  now 
became  a  marked  man,  and  the  aristocracy  op- 
posed him  with  all  their  might.    He  lost  his 
election  to  the  aedileship,  and  with  difficulty 
obtained  the  praetorship  ;  but  he  acquired  influ- 
ence and  importance  by  his  marriage  with  Julia, 
the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  the  father 
of  the  future  ruler  of  Rome.    In  109  Marius 
crossed  orer  into  Africa  as  legate  of  the  consul 
Q.  Metellua,    Here,  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha, 
the  military  genius  of  Marius  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  itself,  and  he  was  soon  re- 
garded as  the  most  distinguished  officer  in  the 
army.     He  also  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
soldiers,  who  praised  him  in  the  highest  terms  in 
their  letters  to  their  friends  at  Rome.    His  popu- 
larity became  so  great  that  he  resolved  to  return 
to  Rome,  and  become  at  once  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship ;  but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  obtained  from  Metellua  permission  to  leave 
Africa.    On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  was  elected 
consul  with  an  enthusiasm  which  bore  down  all 
opposition  before  it ;  and  he  received  from  the 
people  the  province  of  Numidia,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Jugurtha  (107).   On  his  return 
to  Numidia  he  carried  on  the  war  with  great 
vigour  ;  and  in  the  following  year  (106)  Jugurtha 
was  surrendered  to  him  by  the  treachery  of 
Bocchiis, king  of  Mauretania.  [  Ji'GURTHA.]  Ma- 
rius sent  his  quaestor  Sulla  to  receive  the  Nu- 
midian  king  from  fiocchus.    This  circumstance 
sowed  the  seeds  of  the  personal  hatred  which 
afterwards  existed  between  Marius  and  Sulla, 
since  the  enemi«-s  of  Marius  claimed  for  Sulla  the 
merit  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close  by  obtaining 
possession  of  the  person  of  Jugurtha.  Meantime 
Italy  was  threatened  by  a  vast  horde  of  barbarians, 
who  had  migrated  from  the  N.  of  Germany.  The 
2  leading  nations  of  which  they  consisted  were 
called  Cimbri  and  Teuton  i,  the  former  of  whom 
are  supposed  to  have  been  Celts  and  the  latter 
Gaul*.   To  these  two  great  races  were  added  the 
Ambronea,  and  some  of  the  Swiss  tribes,  such  as 
the  Tigurini.    The  whole  host  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 300,000  fighting  men,  besides  a  much 
urvrr  number  of  women  and  children.    Thev  had 
defeated  one  Roman  army  after  another,  and  it 
appeared  that  nothing  could  check  their  progress. 
The  utmost  alarm  prevailed  throughout  Italy ;  all 
party  quarrels  were  hushed.    Every  one  felt  that 
Marius  was  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  the 
state,  and  he  was  accordingly  elected  consul  a 
2nd  time  during  his  absence  in  Africa.  Marius 
entered  Rome  in  triumph  on  the  1st  of  January, 
104,  the  6rst  day  of  bis  2nd  consulship.  Mean- 
while, the  threatened  danger  was  for  a  while 
averted.   Instead  of  crossing  the  Alps,  the  Cimbri 
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marched  into  Spain,  which  they  ravaged  for  the 
next  2  or  3  years.  But  as  the  return  of  the  bar* 
banana  was  constantly  expected,  Marius  was  elected 
consul  a  3rd  time  in  103,  and  a  4th  time  in  102. 
In  the  latter  of  these  years  the  Cimbri  returned 
into  Gaul.  The  barbarians  now  divided  their 
forces.  The  Cimbri  marched  round  the  northern 
foot  of  the  Alps,  in  order  to  enter  Italy  by  the 
N.  E.,  crossing  the  Tyrolesc  Alps  by  the  defiles  of 
Tridentum  (Trent).  The  Teuton!  and  Ambronea, 
on  the  other  band,  marched  against  Marius,  who 
had  taken  up  a  position  in  a  fortified  camp  on  the 
Rhone.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
Aquae  Sextiae  {Aim).  The  carnage  was  dreadful 
The  whole  station  was  annihilated,  for  those  who 
did  not  fall  in  the  battle  put  an  end  to  their  own 
lives.  The  Cimbri,  meantime,  had  forced  their  way 
into  Italy.  Marius  was  elected  consul  a  5th  time 
(101),  and  joined  the  proconsul  Catulus  in  the 
N.  of  Italy.  The  2  generals  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  enemy  on  a  plain  called  the  Campi  Raudii, 
near  Vercellae  (  Vereelli).  The  Cimbri  met  with 
the  same  fate  as  the  Teutoni  ;  the  whole  nation 
was  destroyed.  Marius  was  received  at  Rome 
with  unprecedented  honours.  He  was  hailed  tin 
the  saviour  of  the  state  ;  his  name  was  coupled 
with  the  gods  in  the  libations  and  at  banquets, 
and  he  received  the  title  of  3rd  founder  of  Rome. 
Hitherto  the  career  of  Marius  had  been  a  glorious 
one ;  but  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  full  of  horrors 
and  brings  out  the  worst  features  of  his  character. 
In  order  to  secure  the  consulship  a  6th  time,  he 
entered  into  close  connection  with  two  of  the  worst 
demagogues  that  ever  appeared  at  Rome,  Satur- 
ninus  and  Glaucia.  He  gained  his  object,  and  was 
consul  a  6th  time  in  100.  In  this  year  he  drove 
into  exile  his  old  enemy  Metellus ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  when  Saturn  in  us  and  Glaucia  took  up 
arms  against  the  state,  Marius  crushed  the  insur- 
rection by  command  of  the  senate.  [Saturninuh.] 
His  conduct  in  this  affair  was  greatly  blamed  by 
the  people,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  traitor  to 
his  former  friends.  For  the  next  few  years  Marius 
took  little  part  in  public  affairs.  He  possessed 
none  of  the  qualifications  which  were  necessary  to 
maintain  influence  .in  the  state  during  a  time  of 
peace,  being  an  unlettered  soldier,  rude  in  manners, 
and  arrogant  in  conduct.  The  Social  war  again 
called  him  into  active  service  (90).  He  served  as 
legate  of  the  consul  P.  Rutilius  Lupus  ;  and  after 
the  latter  had  fallen  in  battle,  he  defeated  the  Mnrsi 
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67,  and  his  body  had  grown  stout  and  unwieldy  ; 
but  he  was  still  as  greedy  of  honour  and  dis- 
tinction as  he  had  ever  been.  He  bad  set  his 
heart  upon  obtaining  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates  which  the  senate  had  be* 
stowed  upon  the  consul  Sulla  at  the  end  of  the 
Social  war  (88).  In  order  to  gain  his  object, 
Marius  allied  himself  to  the  tribune,  P.  Sulpiciu* 
Riifua,  who  brought  forward  a  law  for  distributing 
the  Ital:an  allies,  who  had  just  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise,  among  all  the  Roman  tribes.  As 
those  new  citiaens  greatly  exceeded  the  old  cititens 
in  number,  they  would  of  course  be  able  to  carry 
whatever  they  pleased  in  the  comitia.  The  law 
was  carried  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition 
of  the  consuls  ;  and  the  tribes,  in  which  the  new 
citizens  now  had  the  majority,  appointed  Marius 
to  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates. 
Sulla  fled  to  his  army,  which  was  stationed  at 
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Nola ;  and  when  Marias  sent  thither  2  military 
tribunes,  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops,  Sulla 
not  only  refused  to  surrender  the  command,  but 
inarched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
Marius  was  now  obliged  to  take  to  flight  After 
wandering  along  the  coast  of  Latinro,  and  encoun- 
tering terrible  sufferings  and  privations,  which  he 
bore  with  unflinching  fortitude,  he  was  at  length 
taken  prisoner  in  the  marshes  formed  by  the  river 
Liris,  near  Minturnae.  The  magistrates  of  this 
place  resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  in  accordance 
with  a  command  which  Sulla  had  sent  to  all  the 
towns  in  Italy.  A  Gallic  or  Cimbrian  soldier  un- 
dertook to  carry  their  sentence  into  effect,  and 
with  a  drawn  sword  entered  the  apartment  where 
Marius  was  confined.  The  part  of  the  room  in 
which  Marius  lay  was  in  the  shade  ;  and  to  the 
frightened  barbarian  the  eyes  of  Marius  seemed  to 
dart  out  fire,  and  from  the  darkness  a  terrible 
voice  exclaimed  — 44  Man,  durst  thou  murder  C. 
Marius?"  The  barbarian  immediately  threw  down 
his  sword,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house.  Straight- 
way there  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Minturnae.  They  got  ready  a 
•hip,  and  placed  Marius  on  board.  He  reached 
Africa  in  safety,  and  landed  at  Carthage  ;  but 
he  had  scarcely  put  his  foot  on  shore  before  the 
Roman  governor  sent  an  officer  to  bid  him  leave 
the  country.  This  last  blow  almost  unmanned 
Marius  :  his  only  reply  was— 44  Tell  the  praetor 
that  you  have  seen  C.  Marius  a  fugitive  sit- 
ting on  the  rains  of  Carthage.*1  Soon  afterwards 
Marius  was  joined  by  his  son,  and  they  took  refuge 
in  the  island  of  Cercina.  During  this  time  a  re- 
volution had  taken  place  at  Rome,  in  consequence 
of  which  Marius  was  enabled  to  return  to  Italy. 
The  consul  Cinna  (87)  who  belonged  to  the  Marian 
party,  had  been  driven  out  of  Rome  by  his  colleague 
Octavius,  and  had  subsequently  been  deprived  by 
the  senate  of  the  consulate,  Cinna  collected  an 
army,  and  resolved  to  recover  his  honours  by  force 
of  arms.  As  soon  as  Marius  heard  of  these  changes 
he  left  Africa,  and  joined  Cinna  in  Italy.  Marius 
and  Ciuna  now  laid  siege  to  Rome.  The  failure 
of  provisions  compelled  the  senate  to  yield,  and 
Marius  and  Cinna  entered  Rome  as  conquerors. 
The  most  frightful  scenes  followed.  The  guards  of 
Marius  stabbed  every  one  whom  he  did  not  salute, 
and  the  streets  ran  with  the  blood  of  the  noblest  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy.  Among  the  victims  of  his 
vengeance,  were  the  great  orator  M.  Antonius  and 
his  former  colleague  Q.  Catulu*.  Without  going 
through  the  form  of  an  election,  Marius  and  Cinna 
named  themselves  consuls  for  the  following  year 
(86).  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honour  :  he 
was  now  in  his  71st  year ;  his  body  wait  worn  out 
by  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  he  had  recently  un- 
dergone; and  on  the  18th  day  of  his  consulship  he 
died  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  after  7  days*  ill- 
ness.—2.  C,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  but  only 
by  adoption.  He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  and  was  equally  distinguished  by  merciless 
severity  against  his  enemies.  He  was  consul  in 
82,  when  he  was  27  y^ars  of  age.  In  this  year 
he  was  defeated  by  Sulla  near  Sacriportus  on 
the  frontiers  of  Latiura,  whereupon  he  took  refuge 
in  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Praeneste.  Here 
he  was  besieged  for  some  time  ;  but  after  Sulla's 
great  victory  at  the  Colline  gate  of  Rome  over  Pon- 
tius Teieainus,  Marius  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
alter  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape.  — 
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8.  The  false  Marius.  [Avattus.]— 4.M.  Aurellus 
Marius,  one  of  the  30  tyrants,  was  the  4th  of  the 
usurpers  who  in  succession  ruled  Gaul,  in  defiance  of 
Gallienus.  He  reigned  only  2  or  3  days,  but  thers 
are  coins  of  his  extant-  —  ft.  Marius  Celsus. 
[Cxlsus.]*— 6.  Marius  Maximus,  a  Roman  his- 
torian, who  is  repeatedly  cited  by  the  Anglian 
historians.  He  probably  flourished  under  Alex- 
ander Severus,  and  appears  to  have  written  the 
biographies  of  the  Roman  emperors,  beginning  with 
Tnjan  and  ending  with  F.lagahalus.  ^— 7.  Marius 
Mcreator,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  distinguished  u 
a  zealous  antagonist  of  the  Pelagians  sod  the  Nes- 
torians.  He  appears  to  have  commenced  his  literary 
career  during  the  pontificate  of  Zosinraa,  A.  D.  4  J 8, 
at  Rome,  and  he  afterward*  re  pa  red  to  Constan- 
tinople. Mercator  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  bren 
a  layman,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  every  circumstance 
connected  with  his  origin  and  personal  history. 
The  works  of  Mercator  refer  exclusively  to  the 
Pelagian  and  Nestorian  heresies,  and  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  passages  extracted  and  translated 
from  the  chief  Greek  authorities.  The  beat  edition 
is  by  Baluze,  Par.  1684. 

Marrnarlca  (ij  Mapuapticfr  Mapfutptiat:  E. 
part  of  Trijxdi  and  Ar.  W.  part  of  Egypt ).  a  district 
of  N.  Africa,  between  Cyrenaica  and  Egypt,  bat 
by  some  ancient  geographers  reckoned  as  a  part 
of  Cyrenaica,  and  by  others  as  a  part  of  Egypt ; 
while  others,  again,  call  only  the  W.  part  of  h, 
from  the  borders  of  Cyrenaica  to  the  Catahathmus 
Magnus,  by  the  name  of  Marmarica,  and  the  L 
part,  from  the  Catat»athmus  Magnus  to  the  Sinus 
Plinthinetes,  Libyae  Nomos.  Inland  it  extended 
as  far  as  the  Oasis  of  A  mm  on.  It  was,  for  the 
most  part,  a  sandy  desert,  intersected  with  low 
ranges  of  hills.  —  Its  inhabitants  were  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Marmaridae.  Their  chief 
tribes  were  the  Adyrmachidae  and  Giligammae, 
on  the  coast,  and  the  Nasamones  and  Augilae,  in 
the  interior. 

Marmarium  (Maffidpiov ;  Map^apioj  :  Jf.r. 
nwn  ),  a  place  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Euboea,  with 
a  temple  of  Apollo  Marmarius,  and  celebrated 
marble  quarries,  which  belonged  to  Carystoa. 

Mart),  Virgil! us.   [  Vjxgiliur.] 

Maroboduua,  the  Latinised  form  of  the  German 
Mai  bod,  king  of  the  Marcomanui,  was  a  Suevisn 
by  birth,  and  was  born  about  B.  c  18.  He  was 
sent  in  his  boyhood  with  other  hostages  to  Rome, 
where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Augustus,  and 
received  a  liberal  education.  After  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
powerful  kingdom  in  central  Germany,  along  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Danube,  from  Regensberg  nearly 
to  the  borders  of  Hungary,  and  which  stretched 
far  into  the  interior.  His  power  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  Augustus,  who  had  determined  to  send  s 
formidable  army  to  invade  his  dominions  ;  but  the 
revolt  of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  (a.  n.  6) 
prevented  the  emperor  from  carrying  his  de*ifu 
into  effect.  Maroboduus  eventually  became  sn 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  other  German  tribes,  ar.d 
was  at  length  expelled  from  his  dominions  by 
Catualda,  a  chief  of  the  Gothonea,  about  a.  B.  15. 
He  took  refuge  in  Italy,  where  Tiberius  allowed 
him  to  remain,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  at  Ravenna.  He  died  in  35  at  the  age  of  53 
years. 

Maron  (Mdpwr)*  son  of  Evantbes,and  grandv>n 
i  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne,  priest  of  Apollo  at  M»r.- 
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oea  in  Thrace.  He  was  the  hero  of  iweet  wine,  and 
it  mentioned  among  the  companions  of  Dionysus. 

Maronea  Mapaivtia  :  MofwrsfTift :  Marognn\ 
a  town  on  the  3.  coast  of  Thrace,  situated  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  lake  Ismaris  and  on  the  river 
Sthenas,  more  anciently  called  Ortagurea.  It  be- 
longed originally  to  the  Cicones,  but  afterwards 
received  colonists  from  Chios.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  excellent  wine,  which  even  Homer  mentions. 

Marpesaa  (Mifrrrjaaa),  daughter  of  Evenus  and 
Alcippe.    For  details  see  Idas. 

Maxpessa  (Mdfrmtaaa),  a  mountain  in  Paros, 
from  which  the  celebrated  Parian  marble  was 
obtained.    Hence  Virgil  (Aen.  vl  471)  speaks  of 

Mnrfisia  cautes. 

Marruclni,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  in  Italy 
of  the  Sabellian  race,  occupying  a  narrow  slip  of 
country  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aternus, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Vestini,  on  the  W. 
by  the  Peligni  and  Marsi,  on  the  8.  by  the  Frcn- 
tani,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  sen.  Their 
chief  town  was  Trats,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Aternus,  they  possessed,  in  common  with  the  Ve- 
stini, the  seaport  Atkrnum.  Along  with  the 
Marsi,  Peligni,  and  the  other  Sabellian  tribes  they 
fought  against  Rome;  and  together  with  them  they 
submitted  to  the  Romans  in  B.C  304,  and  con- 
elnd<>d  a  peace  with  the  republic 

Marrfvitun  or  Maruvlum.  L  (S.  Benedetto)* 
the  chief  town  of  the  Marsi  (who  are  therefore 
called  pews  Marwia,  Virg.  Aem.  vii.  760),  situated 
an  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  and  on  the 
road  between  Corfinium  and  Alba  Fuctntia.^  2. 
(Aforrv),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Aborigines  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabine*,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Marsic  Marruvium. 

Mars,  an  ancient  Roman  gnd,  who  was  at  an 
early  period  identified  by  the  Romans  with  the 
Greek  Area,  or  the  god  delighting  in  bloody  war. 
[Ansa.]  The  name  of  the  pod  in  the  Sabine  and 
Oscan  was  Mamers;  and  Mars  itself  is  a  contraction 
of  Mavers  or  Mavors.  Next  to  Jupiter,  Mars 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  at  Rome.  He  is 
frequently  designated  as  father  Mart,  whence  the 
forms  Afarspiter  and  Matpiier,  nnalogoue  to  Jupiter. 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus  were  the  3  tutelary 
divinities  of  Rome,  to  each  of  whom  king  Numa 
sppointed  a  flamen.  He  was  worshipped  at  Rome 
as  the  god  of  war,  and  war  itself  was  frequently 
debated  by  the  name  of  Mars.  His  priests,  the 
Salh,  danced  in  full  armour,  and  the  place  dedicated 
k>  warlike  exercises  was  called  after  his  name 
{ Campus  MarttMt).  But  being  the  father  of  the 
Romans,  Mars  was  also  the  protector  of  the  most 
honourable  pursuit,  i.e.  agriculture;  and  under  the 
name  of  Silvanus,  he  was  worshipped  as  the  guar- 
dian of  cattle.  Mars  was  also  identified  with  Qui- 
rinus, who  was  the  deity  watching  over  the  Roman 
citizens  b  their  civil  capacity  as  Quirites.  Thus 
Mars  appears  under  3  aspects.  As  the  warlike 
god,  he  was  called  Oraditms  ;  as  the  rustic  god,  he 
was  called  Silvanus ;  while,  in  his  relation  to  the 
state,  he  bore  the  name  of  Q'nrinus.  His  wife  was 
called  iVerio  or  Nerien*,  the  feminine  of  Nero, 
which  in  the  Sabine  language  signified  **  strong.** 
fbe  wolf  and  the  woodpecker  (picus)  were  sacred 
to  Mars.  Numerous  temples  were  dedicated  to 
him  at  Rome,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
that  outside  the  Porta  Ca  pena,  on  the  Appian  road, 
•nd  that  of  Mar*  Ultor,  which  was  built  by 
Augiutna  in  the  forum. 
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MarsL  L  A  brave  and  warlike  people  of  the 
Sabellian  race,  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  in  the 
high  land  surrounded  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Apennines,  in  which  the  lake  Fucinus  is  situated. 
Along  with  their  neighbours  the  Peligni,  Marru- 
dni,  &L,  they  concluded  a  peace  with  Rome,  a.  c 
304.  Their  bravery  was  proverbial;  and  they  were 
the  prime  movers  of  the  celebrated  war  wage*? 
against  Rome  by  the  Socii  or  Italian  allies  in  oraes 
to  obtain  the  Roman  franchise,  and  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Marsic  or  Social  war.  Their 
chief  town  was  Marruvium. — The  Marsi  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  several  of  the  plants  growing  upon  weir 
mountains,  and  to  have  employed  them  as  remedies 
against  the  bites  of  serpents,  and  in  other  cases. 
Hence  they  were  regarded  as  magicians,  and  were 
said  to  be  descended  from  a  son  of  Circe.  Others 
again  derived  their  origin  from  the  Phrygian  Mar- 
syas, simply  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
name.  —  2.  A  people  in  Germany,  appear  to  have 
dwelt  originally  on  both  banks  of  the  Ems,  and  to 
have  been  only  a  tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  although 
Tacitus  makes  them  one  of  the  most  ancient  peoples 
in  Germany.  They  joined  the  Cherusci  in  the  war 
against  the  Romans,  which  terminated  in  tin-  defeat 
of  Varus,  bnt  they  were  subsequently  driven  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  by  German icus. 

Marsigni,  a  people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Germany,  of 
Suevic  extraction. 

Minus,  Domitlus,  a  Roman  poet  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  He  wrote  poems  of  various  kinds,  but 
bis  epigrams  were  the  most  celebrated  of  his  pro- 
ductions. Hence  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Martial,  who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration.  He  wrote  a  beautiful  epitaph  on 
Tibullus,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Marsyas  (Mapovas).  X.  A  mythological  per- 
sonage, connected  with  the  earliest  period  of  Greek 
music.  He  is  variously  called  the  son  of  Hyagnis, 
or  of  Oeagrus,  or  of  Olympus.  Some  make  him  a 
satyr,  others  a  peasant.  All  agree  in  placing  him 
in  Phrygia.  The  following  is  the  outline  of  bis 
story  :  —  Athena  having,  while  playing  the  flute, 
seen  the  reflection  of  herself  in  water,  and  observed 
the  distortion  of  her  features,  threw  away  the 
1  instrument  in  disgust.  It  was  picked  up  by  Mar- 
'  syas,  who  no  sooner  began  to  blow  through  it,  than 
the  flute,  having  once  been  inspired  by  the  breath 
of  a  goddess,  emitted  of  its  own  accord  the  most 
beautiful  strains.  Elated  by  his  success,  Marsyas 
was  rash  enough  to  challenge  Apollo  to  a  musical 
contest,  the  conditions  of  which  were  that  the 
victor  should  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  van- 
quished. The  Muses,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
Nysaeans,  were  the  umpires.  Apollo  played  upon 
the  cithara,  and  Marsyas  upon  the  flute ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  former  added  his  voice  to  the 
music  of  his  lyre  that  the  contest  was  decided  in 
his  favour.  As  a  just  punishment  for  the  pre 
sumption  of  Marsyas,  Apollo  bound  him  to  a  tree, 
and  Bayed  him  alive.  II is  blood  was  the  souro 
of  the  river  Marsyas,  and  Apollo  hung  up  his  skh> 
in  the  cave  out  of  which  that  river  flows.  His 
flutes  <for,  according  to  some,  the  instrument  on 
which  he  played  was  the  double  flute)  were  carried 
by  the  river  Marsyas  into  the  Maeander,  and  again 
emerging  in  the  Asopua,  were  thrown  on  land  by 
it  in  the  Sicyonian  territory,  and  were  dedicated 
to  Apollo  in  his  temple  at  Sicyon.  The  fable  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  struggle  between  the  citharoedio 
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and  auloedic  styles  of  music,  of  which  the  former 
was  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  among 
the  Dorians,  and  the  latter  with  the  orgiastic  rites 
of  Cybele  in  Phrygia.  In  the  fora  of  ancient  cities 
there  was  frequently  placed  a  statue  of  Marsyaa, 
which  was  probably  intended  to  hold  forth  an 
example  of  the  severe  punishment  of  arrogant  pre- 
sumption. The  statue  of  Marsyas  in  the  forum  of 
Rome  is  well  known  by  the  allusions  of  Horace 
(Sai.  L  6.  120),  Juvenal  (ix.  1,  2),  and  Martial 
(ii.  64.  7).  — 2.  A  Greek  historian,  was  the  son  of 
Periander,  a  native  of  Pella  in  Macedonia,  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander,  with  whom  be  is  said  to 
have  been  educated.  His  principal  work  was  a 
history  of  Macedonia,  in  10  books,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  wars  of  Alexander.  He  also  wrote 
other  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by 
Suidus.  —  3.  Of  Philippi,  commonly  called  the 
Younger,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  preceding, 
was  also  a  Greek  historian.  The  period  at  which 
Be  flourished  is  uncertain :  the  earliest  writers  by 
whom  be  is  cited  are  Pliny  and  Athcnaeus. 

Marsyas  (Mapo-vat).  1.  A  small  and  rapid  river 
of  Phrygia,  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander,  took  its 
rise,  according  to  Xenophon,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Persian  kings  at  Celaenae,  beneath  the  Acropolis, 
and  fell  into  the  Maeander.  outside  of  the  city. 
Pliny,  however,  states  that  its  Bource  was  in  the 
valley  called  Aulocrene,  about  10  miles  from 
Apamea  Cibotus  (which  city  was  on  or  near  the 
site  of  Celaenae),  and  that  after  a  subterraneous 
course,  it  first  came  out  to  light  at  Apamea.  Co- 
lonel Leake  reconciles  these  statements  by  the  na- 
tural explanation  that  the  place  where  the  river 
first  broke  forth  from  its  subterraneous  course,  was 
regarded  as  its  true  origin.  Tradition  ascribed  its 
name  to  the  fable  of  M  AR8TAS.— 2.  (Chinar-Citai\ 
a  considerable  river  of  Caria,  having  its  source  in 
the  district  called  Idrias,  flowing  N.W.  and  N. 
through  the  middle  of  Caria,  past  Stratonicea  and 
Alabanda,  and  falling  into  the  S.  side  of  the 
Maeander,  nearly  opposite  to  Tralles.  —  3.  In 
Syria,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Orontes,  into  which 
it  falls  on  the  E.  side,  near  Apamea.  — 4.  A  name 
given  to  the  extensive  plain  in  Syria,  through 
which  the  upper  course  of  the  Orontes  flows,  lying 
between  the  ranges  of  Cakius  and  Lebanon,  and 
reaching  from  Apamea  on  the  N.  to  Laodicea  ud 
Libanuro  on  the  S. 

Martlalis.  1.  M.  Valerias,  the  epigrammatic 
poet,  was  born  at  Bilbilis  in  Spain,  in  the  3rd  year 
of  Claudius,  a.  D.  43.  He  came  to  Home  in  the 
13th  year  of  Nero,  66;  and  after  residing  in  the 
metropolis  35  years,  he  returned  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,  in  the  3rd  year  of  Trajan,  100.  He  lived 
there  for  upwards  of  3  years  at  least,  on  the  pro- 
perty of  his  wife,  a  lady  named  Marcel  la,  whom 
he  seems  to  have  married  after  his  return  to  Bilbilis. 
His  death  cannot  have  taken  place  before  104. 
His  fame  was  extended  and  his  books  were  eagerly 
sought  for,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  also  in  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain  ;  he  secured  the  patronage  of 
the  emperors  Titus  and  Domitian,  obtained  by  his 
influence  the  freedom  of  the  state  for  several  of  his 
friends, and  received  for  himself,  although  apparently 
without  family,  the  privileged  accorded  to  those  who 
were  the  fathers  of  three  children  {ju$  trium  libe- 
rorum).  together  with  the  rank  of  tribunus  and  the 
rights  of  the  equestrian  order.  His  circumstances 
appear  to  have  been  easy  during  his  residence  at 
Rome,  for  he  had  a  mansion  in  the  city  whose 
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situation  he  describes,  and  a  suburban  villa  neat 

Nomentum,  to  which  he  frequently  alludes  with 
pride. — The  extant  works  of  Martial  consist  of  a 
collection  of  short  poems,  all  included  under  tk« 
general  appellation  EfiyraminaUL,  upwards  of  1500 
in  number,  divided  into  14  books.  Those  which 
form  the  2  last  books,  usually  distinguished  re- 
spectively as  Xenia  and  Ayophoreta*  amounting  ts 
350,  cdhsist  of  distichs,  descriptive  of  a  vast 
variety  of  small  objects,  chiefly  articles  of  food  or 
clothing,  such  as  were  usually  sent  as  presents 
among  friends  during  the  Saturnalia,  and  on  other 
festive  occasions.  In  addition  to  the  above,  nearly 
all  the  printed  copies  include  33  epigrams,  forming 
a  book  apart  from  the  rest,  which  has  been  com- 
monly known  as  Liber  He  SpeciuaJU,  because  the 
contents  relate  to  the  shows  exhibited  by  Titos 
and  Domitian,  but  there  is  no  ancient  authority 
for  the  title.  The  different  books  were  collected 
and  published  by  the  author,  sometimes  singly  and 
sometimes  several  at  one  time.  The  Liber  d» 
Spectucuiis  and  the  first  9  books  of  the  regular 
series  involve  a  great  number  of  historical  allusions, 
extending  from  the  games  of  Titus  (80)  down  to 
the  return  of  Domitian  from  the  Sarmatian  expe- 
dition, in  January,  94.  All  these  books  wcrs 
composed  at  Rome,  except  the  3rd,  which  was 
written  during  a  tour  in  Gallia  Togata.  The  10th 
book  was  published  twice :  the  first  edition  was 
given  hastily  to  the  world  ;  the  second,  that  which 
we  now  read  (x.  2),  celebrates  the  arrival  of 
Trajan  at  Rome,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
(9y).  The  1 1th  book  seems  to  have  been  published 
at  Rome,  early  in  100,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
he  returned  to  Bilbilis.  After  keeping  silence  for 
3  years  (xii.  prooem.),  the  12th  book  was  despatched 
from  Bilbilis  to  Rome  (xii.  3, 18),  and  must  there- 
fore be  assigned  to  104.  Books  xiiL  and  xiv, 
Xenia  and  Apophorrta,  were  written  chiefly  under 
Domitian,  although  the  composition  may  have  been 
spread  over  the  holidays  of  many  years.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  word  Ep  |(/tc*mi,  which  ongtnallv 
denoted  simply  an  inscnfUion^  was,  in  process  of 
time,  applied  to  any  brief  metrical  effusion,  what- 
ever the  subject  might  be,  or  whatever  the  form 
under  which  it  was  presented.  Martial,  however, 
first  placed  the  epigram  upon  the  narrow  basis 
which  it  now  occupies,  and  from  his  time  the  term 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  restricted  to  denote  a 
short  poem,  in  which  all  the  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions converge  to  one  sharp  point,  which  forms 
the  termination  of  the  piece.  Martial  s  epigrams 
are  distinguished  by  singular  fertility  of  imagination, 
prodigious  flow  of  wit,  and  delicate  felicity  of 
language  ;  and  from  no  source  do  we  derive  more 
copious  information  on  the  national  customs  and 
social  habits  of  the  Romans  during  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  empire.  But,  however  much  we  may 
admire  the  genius  of  the  author,  we  feel  no  respect 
for  the  character  of  the  man.  The  servility  of 
adulation  with  which  he  loads  Domitian,  proves 
that  he  was  a  courtier  of  the  lowest  class  ;  and 
his  works  are  defiled  by  the  most  cold-blooded 
filth,  too  clearly  denoting  habitual  impurity  of 
thought,  combined  with  habitual  impurity  of  ex- 
pression. The  best  edition  is  by  Schneidewina, 
Grcm.  1842. —•2.  Gargilius,  a  Roman  histo- 
rian, and  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  Severus, 
who  is  cited  by  Vopiicns.  There  is  extant  a  short 
fragment  on  veterinary  surjrerv,  bearing  the  name 
of  Gargilius  Martialis ;  and "Angtlo  Mai  discovered 
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on  t  palimpsest  in  th«  royal  library  at  Naples,  part 
of  a  work  IM  Mortis,  alto  ascribed  to  Gargilius 
Martialis.  Bat  whether  Gargilius  Martialis  the 
historian,  Gargilius  Martialis  the  horticulturist, 
and  Gargilius  Martialis  the  veterinarian,  are  all,  or 
any  two  of  them,  the  same,  or  all  different  per- 
sonages, cannot  be  determined. 

Maxtini&nuB,  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
Cae«ir,  by  Licinius,  when  he  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  the  last  struggle  against  Constantine. 
After  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  Martinianus  was  put 
to  death  by  Constantine,  a-  o.  323. 

Martins  Campna.    [Campus  Martius.] 

Martyrdpdlis  (Mafnvp6iro\ts ;  Meia  FartJdn)^ 
a  city  of  Sophene,  in  Armenia  Major,  on  the  river 
Nymphus,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris  ;  under  Justi- 
nian, a  strong  fortress,  and  the  residence  of  the 
first  Dux  Armeniae. 

Marullua,  C.  Epidlua,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
avc  44,  removed,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague 
L.  Caesetius  Flavus,  the  diadem  which  had  been 
placed  upon  the  statue  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and 
attempted  to  bring  to  trial  the  persons  who  had 
saluted  the  dictator  as  king.  Caesar,  in  conse- 
quence, deprived  him  of  the  tribunate,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  senate. 

Maruvium.  [Marruvium.] 

Mascas  (Mao-«at,  Vicunas:  Wady  tl-Srba),  an 
E.  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  in  Mesopotamia, 
mentioned  only  by  Xenophon  (A nab.  i.  5),  who 
describes  it  as  surrounding  the  city  of  Corsote, 
and  as  being  35  parn&angs  from  the  Chaboraa.  It 
appears  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  Saocoras  of 
Ptolemy. 

Mases  (M<f<rn» :  MeuHjrio*),  a  town  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Argolis,  the  harbour  of  Hermione. 

Masinisaa  (Vluooavao<n\i),  king  of  the  Nu- 
midians,  was  the  son  of  Gala,  king  of  the  Massy- 
bans,  the  easternmost  of  the  2  great  tribes  into 
which  the  Numidians  were  at  that  time  divided; 
but  he  was  brought  up  at  Carthage,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  received  an  education  superior  to  that 
usual  among  his  countrymen.  In  B.  c  213  the 
Carthaginians  persuaded  Gala  to  declare  war 
against  Syphax,  king  of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of 
the  Massaesylians,  who  had  lately  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Home.  Masinissa  was  appointed  by 
his  father  to  command  the  invading  force,  with 
which  he  attacked  and  totally  defeated  Syphax. 
In  the  next  year  (212)  Masinissa  crossed  over  into 
Spain,  and  supported  the  Carthaginian  generals 
there  with  a  large  body  of  Numidian  horse.  He 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians  for  some 

J ears;  but  after  their  great  defeat  by  Scipio  in  206, 
e  secretly  promised  the  latter  to  support  the 
Romans  as  soon  as  they  should  send  an  army  into 
Africa.  In  his  desertion  of  the  Carthaginians  he 
is  said  to  have  been  also  actuated  by  resentment 
against  Hasdrubal,  who  had  previously  betrothed 
to  him  his  beautiful  daughter  Sophonisba,  but  vio- 
lated his  engagement,  in  order  to  bestow  her  hand 
upon  Syphax.  —  During  the  absence  of  Masinissa 
in  Spain,  his  father  Gala  had  died,  and  the  throne 
had  been  seised  by  an  usurper ;  but  Masinissa  on 
bis  return  soon  expelled  the  usurper  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  now  attacked 
by  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
anxious  to  crush  hira  before  be  could  receive  as- 
sistance from  Rome.  He  was  repeatedly  defeated 
by  Syphax  and  his  generals,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  But 
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the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Africa  (204)  soon  changed 
the  posture  of  affairs.  He  instantly  joined  the 
Roman  genera],  and  rendered  the  most  important 
services  to  him  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defeat  of  the 
combined  forces  of  Syphax  and  Hasdnibal,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Laclius  he  reduced  Cirta,  the 
capital  of  Svphax.  Among  the  captives  that  fell 
into  their  hands  on  this  occasion  was  Sophonisba, 
the  wife  of  Syphax,  and  the  same  who  had  been 
formerly  promised  in  marriage  to  Masinissa  himself. 
The  story  of  his  hasty  marriage  with  her,  and  its 
tragical  termination,  is  related  elsewhere.  [So- 
PH0NIS8A.]  In  the  decisive  battle  of  Zama  (202) 
Masinissa  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  rigfc* 
wing,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
successful  result  of  the  day.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  final  peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  greater  part  of  the  terri- 
tories which  had  belonged  to  Syphax,  in  addition 
to  his  hereditary  dominions.  For  the  next  50  years 
Masinissa  reigned  in  peace,  though  constantly 
making  aggressions  upon  the  Carthaginian  territory. 
At  length  in  150  he  declared  open  war  against 
Carthage,  and  these  hostilities  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  3rd  Punic  war.  Masinissa  died  in  the  2nd 
year  of  the  war,  148.  From  this  time  till  the 
commencement  of  the  3rd  Punic  war  there  elapsed 
an  interval  of  more  than  50  years,  during  the 
whole  of  which  period  Masinissa  continued  to 
reign  with  undisputed  authority  over  the  countries 
thus  subjected  to  his  rule.  On  his  deathbed  he 
had  sent  for  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  at  that 
time  serving  in  Africa  as  a  military  tribune,  but 
he  expired  before  his  arrival,  leaving  it  to  the 
young  officer  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  90,  having  retained 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  his  bodily  strength  and 
activity  to  the  last,  so  that  in  the  war  against  the 
Carthaginians,  only  2  years  before,  he  not  only 
commanded  his  army  in  person,  but  was  able  to  go 
through  all  his  military  exercises  with  the  agility 
and  vigour  of  a  young  man.  His  character  has 
been  extolled  by  the  Roman  writers  far  beyond 
his  true  merits.  He  possessed  indeed  unconquerable 
energy  and  fortitude  ;  but  he  was  faithless  to  the 
Carthaginians  as  soon  as  fortune  began  to  turn 
against  them ;  and  though  he  afterwards  continued 
steady  to  the  cause  of  the  Romans,  it  was  because 
he  found  it  uniformly  his  interest  to  do  so.  He 
was  the  father  of  a  very  numerous  family;  but  it 
appears  that  3  only  of  his  legitimate  sons  survived 
hira,  Micipsa,  Maatanabal,  and  Gulussa.  Between 
these  3  the  kingdom  was  portioned  out  by  Scipio, 
according  to  the  dying  directions  of  the  old  king. 

Maslus  Mobs  (to  MdViof  tpos :  Karajeh  Dagh\ 
a  mountain  chain  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia,  be- 
tween the  upper  course  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  running  from  the  main  chain  of  the 
Taurus  S.E.  along  the  border  of  Mygdonia. 

Maso,  C.  PapirittS,  consul  B.C.  '231,  carried  on 
war  against  the  Corsicans,  whom  he  subdued  ;  and 
from  the  booty  obtained  in  this  war,  he  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Fons.  Maso  was  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  his  daughter  Pa- 
piria  marrying  Aemilius  Pautus. 

Massa,  Baeblus,  or  Beblni,  was  accused  by 
Pliny  the  younger  and  Herennius  Senecio,  of  plun- 
dering the  province  of  Baetica,  of  whii  h  he  had 
been  governor,  a.  d.  93.  He  was  condemned,  but 
escaped  punishment  by  the  favour  of  DomiiLw 
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■nd  from  this  time  he  became  one  of  the  informers 
and  favourites  of  the  tyrant. 

Massaesylior-Ii.  [Maurktania:  Numidia.] 

Maasaga  (tA  Mdaaaya),  the  capital  city  of  the 
Indian  people  Asracxnl. 

MasEagStae  (Maa<ray4rai),a,  wild  and  warlike 
people  of  Central  Asia,  in  Scythia  intra  Imaiim, 
N.  of  the  Jaxartes  (the  Araxes  of  Herodotus) 
and  Hit  Sea  0/ Aral,  and  on  the  peninsula  between 
this  lake  and  the  Caspian.  Their  country  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  Kirghiz  Tartan  in  the  N.  of 
Independent  Tartary.  Some  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers give  them  a  greater  extent  towards  the 
S.E.,  and  Herodotus  appear*  to  include  under  the 
name  all  the  nomad  tribes  of  Asia  E.  of  the 
Caspian.  They  appear  to  have  been  of  the  Turko- 
man race  ;  their  manners  and  customs  resembled 
those  of  the  Scythians  in  general ;  but  they  had 
some  peculiarities,  such  as  the  killing  and  eating 
of  their  aged  people.  Their  chief  appenrance  in 
ancient  history  is  in  connection  with  the  expedi- 
tion undertaken  against  them  by  Cyrus  the  Great, 
in  which  Cyrus  was  defeated  and  slain.  [Cyrus.] 

Massani  (Mao*<roW),  a  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  near 
the  Island  of  Pattalene. 

Hassicus  Mons,  a  mountain  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Campania  near  the  frontiers  of  Latium,  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  wine,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain.  The  cele- 
brated Falemian  wine  came  from  the  eastern  side 
of  this  mountain. 

Masslc^tus  or  Massicytea  (Mao*i»rrfnjt),  one 
of  the  principal  mountain  chains  of  Lycia. 

MassMa  (Ma<r<roAfa:  MaxwaAu&Tfp,  Massili- 
ensis  :  Mar$eilUt)y  a  Greek  city  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
country  of  the  Salves.  It  was  m  mated  on  a  pro- 
montory, which  waa  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  was  washed  on  S  sides 
by  the  sea.  Its  excellent  harbour,  called  Lacydon, 
was  formed  by  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  about  half 
a  mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  This 
harbour  had  only  a  narrow  opening,  and  before  it 
lay  an  island,  where  ships  had  good  anchorage. 
Masailia  was  founded  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Asia 
Minor  about  B.  c.  600,  and  soon  became  a  very 
flourishing  city.  It  extended  its  dominion  over 
the  barbarous  tribes  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
planted  several  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  such  as  Antipolis,  Nicaba  and  Empo- 
rium. Its  naval  power  and  commercial  greatness 
soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians, 
who  made  war  upon  the  city,  but  the  Massilians 
not  only  maintained  their  independence,  but  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  in  a  sea-fight  At  an 
early  period  they  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans,  to  whom  they  always  continued  faithful 
allies.  Accordingly  when  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Gaul 
was  made  a  Roman  province,  the  Romans  allowed 
Massilia  to  retain  its  independence  and  its  own 
constitution.  This  constitution  was  aristocratic. 
The  city  was  governed  by  a  senate  of  600  persons 
called  Timuchi.  From  these  were  selected  15 
presidents,  who  formed  a  sort  of  committee  for 
carrying  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  3  of  these  were  intrusted  with  the 
executive  power.  The  inhabitants  retained  the 
religious  rites  of  their  mother  country,  and  they 
cultivated  with  especial  reverence  the  worship  of 
the  Eohesian  Artemis  or  Diana.  Ma&silia  was  for 


many  centuries  one  of  the  roost  important  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  ancient  world.  In  the  civil 
war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  (a.  c.  49),  U 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  after  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  in  which  it  lost  its  fleet,  it  wsi  obliged 
to  submit  to  Caesar.  From  the  effects  of  this  blow 
it  never  fully  recovered.  Its  inhabitant  hail  long 
paid  attention  to  literature  and  philosophy  ;  and 
under  the  early  emperors  it  became  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  learning,  to  which  the  sons  of  many  illus- 
trious Romans  resorted  to  complete  their  itud  :<=■*. 
— The  modern  Marseilles  occupies  the  site  of  tha 
ancient  town,  but  contains  no  remains  of  ancient 
buildings. 

MaBsIva.   L  A  Numidian,  grandson  of  Gala, 
king  of  the  Massy  liana,  and  nephew  of  Masinissa, 
whom  he  accompanied  into  Spain.  ^"2.  Son  of 
Gulussa,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa,  waa  aaaassi- 
nated  at  Home  by  order  of  Jugurtha,  becaaae  ha 
had  put  in  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Numidia. 
MaddtlriuB  SaMnos.  [Sabinus.] 
Massyli  or  -IL    [Mauritania  :  Numidia-] 
Mastan&bal  or  Manastabal,  the  youngest  of 
the  3  legitimate  sons  of  Masinissa,  between  whoa 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  divided  by  Scipie 
after  the  death  of  the  aged  king  (a.  c.  148).  Ho 
died  before  bis  brother  Micipsa,  and  left  2  sons, 
Jugurtha  and  Gauda. 

Mastaura   (tA   MoVrovpa :  Mafiaura-Kalrri, 

Ru.),  a  city  of  Lydia  on  the  borders  ofCaria,  near 
Nysa. 

Mastramela,  a  town  on  the  8.  coast  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  E.  of  the  Rhone,  and  a  lake  of  the 
same  name,  called  by  Mela  Avatieomm  sttHjnum. 

MastusU.  L  The  S.  W.  point  of  the  Thradaa 
Chersonesus,  opposite  Sigeum.— 2.  A  mountain  of 
Lydia,  on  the  S.  slope  of  which  Smyrna  lay. 

Maternnt,  Curiatlus,  a  Roman  rhetorician  and 
tragic  poet,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialog**  dn 
Ortiioribut  ascribed  to  Tacitus. 

Mi  tern  us  Firmicua.  [Firmicus.] 

Matho.  1.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian mercenaries  in  their  war  against  Carthage, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  a.  c  24 1. 
He  was  eventually  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death.  —  2.  A  pompous  blustering  advocate,  ridi- 
culed by  Juvenal  and  Martial. 

Matho,  Pomponlua.  L  H\,  consul  B.  c  233, 
carried  on  war  against  the  Sardinians,  whom  be 
defeated.  In  217  he  was  magister  equititm  ;  hi 
216  praetor;  and  in  215  propraetor  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  —  2.  IL,  brother  of  the  preceding,  consul 
231,  also  carried  on  w  ar  against  the  Sardinian*. 
He  was  likewise  praetor  in  217.  He  died  in  204. 
—  3.  IL,  probably  son  of  No.  2^  aedile  206,  and 
praetor  204,  with  Sicily  as  his  province. 

Matiana  (Martay%  Mariarof,  -ijr^,  -**ai, 
Herod.),  the  S.  W.-most  district  of  Media  Atropa- 
tene,  along  the  mountains  separating  Media  from 
Assyria,  which  were  also  called  MatianL  The 
great  salt  lake  of  Spaura  (Maruuri)  Ai/unf ;  J^kn 
of  Urmi)  was  in  this  district  Herodotus  *Uo 
mentions  a  people  on  the  Halys  in  Asia  Minor  by 
the  name  of  MatienL 

Matlnua,  a  mountain  in  Apulia,  running  oat 
into  the  sea,  was  one  of  the  offshoots  of  Mt.  Gar- 
Kanua,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Horace  in 
consequence  of  his  being  a  native  of  Apulia. 

Matisco  (Afacoa),  a  town  of  the  Aedui  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis  on  the  Arar,  and  on  the  road 
from  Lugdunum  to  Augustodunom. 
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matins  Calvena,  C,  a  Roman  eques  and  a 
friend  of  Caesar  and  Cicero.  After  Caesar's  death 
he  espoused  the  side  of  Octavianna,  with  whom  ho 
became  very  intimate. 

Matron  (MdVpwr),  of  Pitana,  a  celebrated 
writer  01  parodies  upon  Homer,  probably  lived  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Matrdna  (Marm\  a  river  ra  Gaul,  which  formed 
the  boundary  between  Gallia  Lugdunensis  and 
Bolgica,  and  which  mils  into  the  Sequana,  a  little 
6.  of  Paris. 

Mattiaci,  a  people  in  Germany,  who  dwelt  on  the 
K.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  Main  and  the 
Lahn,  and  were  a  branch  of  the  Chatti.  They 
were  subdued  bv  the  Romans  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  bad  fortresses  and  silver-mines  in  their 
country.  After  the  death  of  Nero  they  revolted 
against  the  Romans  and  took  part  with  the  Chatti 
and  other  German  tribes  in  the  siege  of  Mogunti- 
acum.  From  this  time  they  disappear  from  history; 
and  their  country  was  subsequently  inhabited  by 
the  Alemanni.  Their  chief  towns  were  Aquae 
Mattiacae(  WietbaeUn),  and  Mattiacnm  (Afarbur<,\ 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  Mattium,  the 
capital  of  the  Chatti. 

Mattium  ( Madem\  the  chief  town  of  the  Chatti, 
situated  on  the  Adrana  (Eder),  was  destroyed  by 
Germanicus. 

Matuta,  commonly  called  Hater  Matuta,  is 
usually  considered  as  the  goddess  of  the  dawn  of 
morning,  and  her  name  is  considered  to  be  con- 
nected with  matunu  or  matviinut,  It  seems  how- 
ever, to  be  well  attested  that  Matuta  was  only  a 
surname  of  Juno  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
name  is  connected  with  mater,  so  that  Mater 
Matuta  is  an  analogous  expression  with  Hostus 
Hostilius,  Faunas  Fatuus  Aius  Locutius,  and 
others.  Her  festival,  the  Matralia,  was  celebrated 
on  the  11th  of  Jane  (Ditt.  of  Ant.  art.  Matralia). 
The  Romans  identified  Matuta  with  the  Greek 
Leucothea.  A  temple  was  dedicated  to  Matuta 
at  Rome  by  king  Servius  and  was  restored  by  the 
dictator  Camillus  after  the  taking  of  VeiL  There 
was  also  a  temple  of  Matuta  at  Satricom. 

Mauritania  or  Mauritania  (t?  Mavpovaia: 
Maupovaioi,  Mavpoi%  Mauri),  the  W.-most  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  N.  Africa,  lay  between  the 
Atlantic  on  the  W.,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  N., 
Numidia  on  the  E.,  and  Gaetulia  on  the  S. ;  but 
the  districU  embraced  under  the  names  of  Mauri- 
tania and  Numidia  respectively  were  of  very  dif- 
ferent extent  at  different  periods.    The  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  all  N.  Africa  W.  of  the 
Syrtes  were  the  Gaetulians  who  were  displaced 
and  driven  inland  by  peoples  of  Asiatic  origin, 
who  are  found,  in  the  earliest  historical  accounts 
settled  along  the  N.  coast  under  various  names  ; 
their  chief  tribes  being  the  Mauri  or  Maurusii, 
W.  of  the  river  Malva  or  Malucha  (Mm/ma  or 
Afohatom) ;  thence  the  Massaesylii  to  (or  nearly 
to)  the  river  Ampsaga  (  Wady-tl-Ktbir)%  and  the 
Masaylii  between  the  Ampaaga  and  the  Tusca 
(  Wady-Zaim),  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian territory.    Of  these  people,  the  Mauri,  who 
possessed  a  greater  breadth  of  fertile  country  be- 
tween the  Atlas  and  the  coasts,  seem  to  have  ap- 
plied themselves  more  to  the  settled  pursuits  of 
agriculture  than  their  kindred  neighbours  on  the 
£,  whose  unsettled  warlike  habit*  were  moreover 
confirmed  by  their  greater  exposure  to  the  in- 
trusions of  the  Phoenician  settlers.    Hence  arose 


a  difference,  which  the  Greeks  marked  by  apply- 
ing the  general  name  of  NopdSs*  to  the  tribes 
between  the  Malva  and  the  Tusca ;  whence  came 
the  Roman  names  of  Numidia  for  the  district,  and 
Numidae  for  its  people.  [Numidia.]  Thus 
Mauritania  was  at  first  only  the  country  W.  of 
the  Malva,  and  corresponded  to  the  later  district 
of  Maurctania  Tingitana,  and  to  the  modem  em- 
pire of  Afarocco^  except  that  the  latter  extends 
further  S. ;  the  ancient  boundary  on  the  8.  was 
the  Atlas.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  country  during  the  war  with  Jugurtha, 
B.  c  106  ;  of  their  relations  with  it,  till  it  became 
a  Roman  province,  about  33,  an  account  is  given 
under  BoccHtra.  During  this  period  the  kingdom 
of  Mauritania  had  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  W.  part  of  Numidia,  as  far  as  Saldae, 
which  Julius  Caesar  bestowed  on  Bogud,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  services  in  the  African  war.  A  new 
arrangement  was  made  about  25,  when  Augustas 
gave  Mauretania  to  Juba  II.,  in  exchange  for  his 
paternal  kingdom  of  Numidia  Upon  the  murder 
of  John's  son,  Ptoleraaeus,  by  Caligula  (a.  d.  40), 
Mauretania  became  finally  a  Roman  province,  and 
was  formally  constituted  as  such  by  Claudius 
who  added  to  it  nearly  half  of  what  was  still  left 
of  Numidia,  namely,  as  far  as  the  A  mpsaga,  and 
divided  it  into  2  parts  of  which  the  W.  was  called 
Tingitana,  from  its  capital  Tingis  ( Tbngier),anA  the 
£.  Caesariensis  from  its  capital  Julia  Caesarea  (Zer- 
shdl),  the  boundary  between  them  being  the  river 
Malva,  the  old  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Bocchus  I. 
The  latter  corresponded  to  the  VV.  and  central  part 
of  the  modern  regency  (and  now  French  colony) 
of  Algitru  These  *  Mauretaniae  duae"  were 
governed  by  an  equestrian  procurator.  In  the 
later  division  of  the  empire  under  Diocletian  and 
Constantine,  the  E.  part  of  M.  Caesariensis  from 
Saldae  to  the  Ampaaga,  was  erected  into  a  new 
province,  and  called  M.  Sitifensis  from  the  inland 
town  of  Sitifi  (Setif)  ;  at  the  same  time  the  W. 
province,  M.  Tingitana,  seems  to  have  been  placed 
under  the  same  government  as  Spain,  so  that  we 
still  find  mention  of  the  M  Mauretaniae  duae," 
meaning  now,  however,  Caesariensis  and  Sitifensis. 
From  a.  D.  429  to  534  Mauretania  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  in  650  and  the  follow- 
ing  years  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  Its 
ancient  inhabitant*  still  exist  a*  powerful  tribes  in 
Murocco  and  Algier^  under  the  names  of  Berbery 
Schtilus,  A'a/v&s  and  Tuariis.  Its  chief  physical 
features  are  described  under  Africa  and  Atlas 
Under  the  later  Roman  emperors  ft  was  remark- 
able for  the  great  number  of  its  episcopal  sees 

Mauri.  [Mauritania.] 

MauricianuB,  Junius,  a  Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  Antonio*  Pius  (a.  n.  1 38 — 161).  His  works 
are  cited  a  few  times  in  the  Digest. 

Kauricus,  Junius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pliny, 
was  banished  by  Domitian,  bat  recalled  from  exile 
by  Nerva. 

Mauritania.  [Mauritania.] 

Maurus,  Terentianus.  [Tbrbntianus] 

Maurusii.  [Mauritania.] 

Mausdlus  (MawrwXoj  or  Ma&rowXos),  king  of 
Cans  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hecatomnus,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  the  sovereignty,  B.  c.  377.  In  362 
he  took  part  in  the  general  revolt  of  the  satraps 
against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  availed  himself  of 
that  opportunity  to  extend  his  dominions  In  358 
he  joined  with  the  Rhodians  and  others  in  the 
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war  waged  by  tbem  against  the  Athenians,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Social  war.  He  died  in 
353,  leaving  no  children,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  wife  and  sister  Artemisia.  The  extravagant 
grief  of  the  latter  for  his  death,  and  the  honours 
t  he  paid  to  his  memory  —  especially  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  costly  monument,  which  was  called 
from  him  the  Mausoleum  —  are  related  else  where. 
[Ahtbmihia.1 
Mayors.  [Mars.] 

Maxentius,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  306 — 812, 
whose  full  name  wag  M.  Auxelius  Valerius  Max- 
en  tiua.  He  was  the  son  of  Maximianus  and  Eu- 
tropia,  and  received  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
Oalerius  ;  but  he  watt  passed  over  in  the  division 
of  the  empire  which  followed  the  abdication  of  his 
rather  and  Diocletian  in  a.  d.  305.  Maxentius, 
however,  did  not  tamely  acquiesce  in  this  arrange- 
ment, and.  being  supported  by  the  praetorian  troops, 
who  had  been  recently  deprived  of  their  exclusive 
privileges,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome  in 
306.  He  summoned  his  rather,  Maximianus,  from 
his  retirement  in  Lucania,  who  again  assumed  the 
purple.  The  military  abilities  of  Maximianus  were 
of  great  service  to  his  son,  who  was  of  indolent  and 
dissolute  habits.  Maximianus  compelled  the  Caesar 
Severus,  who  had  marched  upom  Rome,  to  retreat 
in  haste  to  Ravenna,  and  soon  afterwards  put  the 
ratter  to  death  when  he  had  treacherously  got  him 
into  his  power  (307).  The  emperor  Galerius  now 
marched  in  person  against  Rome,  but  Maximianus 
compelled  him  likewise  to  retreat.  Maxentius,  re- 
lieved from  these  imminent  dangers,  proceeded  to 
disentangle  himself  from  the  control  which  his 
rather  sought  to  exercise,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
him  from  his  court  Soon  afterwards  Maxentius 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  which  he  ravaged  with  fire 
and  sword,  because  it  had  submitted  to  the  inde- 
pendent authority  of  a  certain  Alexander.  Upon 
his  return  to  Rome  Maxentius  openly  aspired  to 
dominion  over  all  the  Western  provinces  ;  and  soon 
afterwards  declared  war  against  Constantine,  alleg- 
ing, as  a  pretext,  that  the  latter  had  put  to  death  his 
father  Maximianus.  He  began  to  make  preparations 
to  pass  into  Gaul  ;  but  Constantine  anticipated  his 
movements,  and  invaded  Italy.  The  struggle  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  at 
Saxa  Rubra  near  Rome,  October  27th,  312.  Max- 
entius tried  to  escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge  into 
Rome,  but  perished  in  the  river.  Maxentius  is 
represented  by  all  historians  as  a  monster  of  ra- 
pacity, cruelty,  and  lust  The  only  favoured  class 
was  the  military,  upon  whom  he  depended  for 
safety  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  their  devotion  and 
to  gratify  his  own  passions,  all  bis  other  subjects 
were  made  the  victims  of  the  most  revolting  li- 
centiousness, and  ruined  by  the  most  grinding 
exactions. 

Maxiltta,  a  town  in  Hi  span  ia  Baetica,  where 
bricks  were  made  so  light  as  to  swira  upon  water. 
See  Calkntum. 

Maxima  Caesariensis.  [Britannia,  p.  126.] 

Maximianopdlia,  previously  called  Porsulae,  a 
town  in  Thrace  on  the  Via  Rgnatia,  E.  of  Abdera, 
probably  the  same  place  as  the  town  called  Mosy- 
nopolis  (Moo-wotoroAir)  by  the  Byzantine  writers. 

MsjumianSpSUf  (  Ma£i/ua>WiroAi  $ :  0.  T.  Hadad 
Rimmon),  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo,  a  little  to  the  S.  W.  of  Megiddo. 

Maximianus.  L  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  286 — 
30.'),  whose  full  name  was  X.  Aureliu*  Valerius 
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Maximianus.  He  was  born  of  humble  parents  in 
Pannonia,  and  had  acquired  such  rame  hy  his 
services  in  the  army,  that  Diocletian  selected  this 
rough  soldier  for  his  colleague,  as  one  whose  abi- 
lities were  likely  to  prove  valuable  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  public  affairs,  and  accordingly  created  hua 
first  Caesar  (2H5),  and  then  Augustus  (286).  con- 
ferring at  the  same  time  the  honorary  appellatioa 
of  Herculim,  while  he  himself  assumed  that  of 
JcviuM.  The  subsequent  history  of  Maximian  has 
been  fully  detailed  in  former  articles.  [Dioctx- 

TIANUS:  CONSTANTINUB  I.:   MaXKNTIUB.]  It 

is  sufficient  to  relate  here,  that  after  having  been 
reluctantly  compelled  to  abdicate,  at  Milan  (305), 
he  was  again  invested  with  the  imperial  title  by 
his  son  Maxentius,  in  the  following  year  (3t>6), 
to  whom  he  rendered  the  most  important  servves 
in  the  war  with  Severus  and  Oalerius,  Having 
been  expelled  from  Rome  shortly  afterwards  by 
his  son,  he  took  refuge  in  Gaul  with  Constantine, 
to  whom  he  had  previously  given  his  daughter 
Fausta  in  marriage.  Here  he  again  attempted  to 
resume  the  imperial  throne,  but  was  easily  deposed 
by  Constantine  (308).  Two  years  afterwards,  be 
endeavoured  to  induce  his  daughter  Fausta  to  de- 
stroy her  husband,  and  was  in  consequence  com- 
pelled by  Constantine  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  —  IL,  Roman  emperor,  a.  n.  305—311, 
usually  called  Galeriu*.  His  full  name  was  Oa- 
lerius Valerius  Maxdmianus.  He  was  born  near 
Sardica  in  Dacia,  and  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd. 
He  rose  from  the  ranks  to  the  highest  commands  to 
the  army,  and  was  appointed  Caesar  by  Diocletian, 
along  with  Constantius  Chlorus,  in  292.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  adopted  by  Diocletian,  whose 
daughter  Valeria  he  received  in  marriage,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  Ulyria  and  Thrace. 
In  297  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Persian  monarch  Narses,  in  which  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, but  in  the  following  year  (298)  be  defeat*  tl 
Narses  with  great  slaughter,  and  compelled  him  to 
conclude  a  peace.  Upon  the  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian  (305),  Oalerius  became 
Augustus  or  emperor.  In  307  he  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  recover  Italy,  which  had  owned 
the  authority  of  the  usurper  Maxentius.  [Max- 
XNTlua]  He  died  in  31 1,  of  the  disgusting  dis- 
ease, known  in  modern  times  by  the  name  of 
morbus  pediculosus.  He  was  a  cruel  persecutor 
of  the  Christians  ;  and  it  was  at  his  instigstxn 
that  Diocletian  issued  the  ratal  ordinance  (203), 
which  for  so  many  years  deluged  the  world  with 
innocent  blood. 

Maximfnua.  L,  Roman  emperor  a.  n.  235— 
238.  whose  full  name  was  C.  Julius  Verus  Han- 
minus.  He  was  born  in  a  village  on  the  confines 
of  Thrace,  of  barbarian  parentage,  his  rather  being 
a  Goth,  and  his  mother  a  German  from  the  tribe 
of  the  AlanL  Brought  up  as  a  shepherd,  he  at- 
tracted  the  attention  of  Septimius  Severus,  by  his 
gigantic  stature  and  marvellous  feats  of  strength, 
and  was  permitted  to  enter  the  army.  He  even- 
tually rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  service ;  sod 
on  the  murder  of  Alexander  Severus  by  the  mu- 
tinous troops  in  Gaul  (235),  he  was  proclsimtd 
emperor.  He  immediately  bestowed  the  title  qi 
Caesar  on  his  son  Maxinius.  During  the  3  tears 
of  his  reign  be  carried  on  war  against  the  Gennmi 
with  success  ;  but  his  government  was  characterised 
by  a  degree  of  oppression  and  sanguinary  excess 
hitherto  unexampled.    The  Roman  world  became 
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at  length  tired  of  this  monster.  The  senate  and  I 
the  provinces  gladly  acknowledged  the  2  Gordiani,  I 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperors  in  Africa ;  and 
After  their  deatn  the  senate  itself  proclaimed  Maxi- 
mus and  Balbinus  emperors  (238).  As  soon  as 
Maximums  heard  of  the  elevation  of  the  Gordians, 
he  hastened  from  his  winter-quarters  as  Sirmium. 
Having  crossed  the  Alps  he  laid  siege  to  Aquileia, 
and  was  there  slain  by  his  own  soMiers  along  with 
his  son  Maximum,  in  April.  The  most  extraordinary 
tales  are  related  of  the  physical  powers  of  Maxi- 
ininus,  which  seem  to  have  been  almost  incre- 
dible. His  height  exceeded  8  feet  The  circum- 
ference of  his  thumb  was  equal  to  that  of  a  woman's 
wrist,  so  that  the  bracelet  of  his  wife  served  him 
for  a  ring.  It  is  said,  that  he  was  able  single- 
banded  to  drag  a  loaded  waggon,  could  with  his 
fiat  knock  out  the  grinder*,  and  with  a  kick  break 
the  leg  of  a  horse ;  while  his  appetite  was  such, 
that  in  one  day  he  could  eat  40  pounds  of  meat,  and 
drink  an  amphora  of  wine.  —  EL,  Roman  emperor 
305— 314, originally  called  Daza,  and  subsequently 
Galenas  Valerius  Maximums.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Galerius  by  a  sister,  and  in  early  life 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  in  his  native 
Illyria.  Having  entered  the  army,  he  rose  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  service ;  and  upon  the  abdi- 
cation of  Diocletian  in  305,  he  was  adopted  by 
Galerius  and  received  the  title  of  Caesar.  In  308 
Galerius  gave  him  the  title  of  Augustus ;  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  31 1,  Maximum*  and  Licinius 
divided  the  East  between  them.  In  31 3  Maximums 
attacked  the  dominions  of  Licinius,  who  had  gone  to 
Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  marriage  the 
sitter  of  Constantine.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by 
Licinius  near  Heraclea,  and  fled  to  Tarsus,  where  he 
soon  after  died.  Maximums  possessed  no  military 
talents.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  his  family  con- 
nection. He  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
profligacy  of  his  private  life,  in  the  general  cruelty 
of  bis  administration,  and  in  the  furious  hatred  with 
which  he  persecuted  the  Christians. 

Maximal.  L  Of  Ephesus  or  Smyrna,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  emperor  Julian,  to  whom  he  was 
introduced  by  Aedesius.  Maxim  us  was  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  New  Platonic  school,  and,  like  many 
others  of  that  school,  both  believed  in  and  practised 
mngic.  It  is  said  that  Julian  through  his  persuasion 
was  induced  to  abjure  Christianity.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Julian,  Maxirous  was  held  in  high 
honour  at  the  court,  and  accompanied  the  emperor 
on  his  fatal  expedition  against  the  Persians,  which 
he  had  prophesied  would  be  successful.  In  364  he 
was  accused  of  having  caused  by  sorcery  the  illness 
of  the  emperors  Valens  and  Valentin ian,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  exposed  to  cruel 
tortures.  He  owed  his  liberation  to  the  philosopher 
Themistins.  In  371  Maximus  was  accused  of 
taking  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  Valens,  and  was 
put  to  death.  —8.  Of  E pints,  or  perhaps  of  By- 
zantium, was  also  an  instructor  of  the  emperor 
Julian  in  philosophy  and  heathen  theology.  He 
wrote  in  Greek,  De  i/uoJuUlibtu  Opp-jsitiombus, 
oublished  by  H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1554,  appended 
to  the  edition  of  Dionysius  Halicaruassus,  as  well 
as  other  works. 

Maximal,  Fabius.  — 1.  Q.  Fabius  Maximal 
Rullianus,  was  the  son  of  M.  Fabius  Ambus  tus, 
consul  B.  C.  360.  Fabius  was  master  of  the  horse 
to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor  in  325,  whose 
mgvr  he  incurred  by  giving  battle  to  the  Samnites 


I  during  the  dictator's  absence,  and  contrary  to  hit 
I  orders.  Victory  availed  Fabius  nothing  in  excul- 
pation. A  hasty  night  to  Rome,  where  the  senate, 
the  people,  and  his  aged  father  interceded  for  him 
with  Papirius,  barely  rescued  his  life,  but  could 
not  avert  his  degradation  from  office.  In  322 
Fabius  obtained  his  first  consulship.  It  was  the 
2nd  year  of  the  2nd  Samnite  war,  and  Fabius  was 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  generals  in  that 
long  and  arduous  struggle  for  the  empire  of  Italy. 
Yet  nearly  all  authentic  traces  are  lost  of  the  seat 
and  circumstances  of  his  numerous  campaigns.  Hits 
defeats  have  been  suppressed  or  extenuated  ;  and 
the  achievements  of  others  ascribed  to  him  alone. 
In  315  he  was  dictator,  and  was  completely  de- 
feated by  the  Samnites  at  Lautulae.  In  310  he 
was  consul  for  the  2nd  time,  and  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  Etruscans.  In  308  he  was  consul 
a  3rd  time,  and  is  said  to  have  defeated  the  Sam- 
nites and  Umbrians.  He  was  censor  in  304,  when 
he  seems  to  have  confined  the  libertini  to  the  4 
city  tribes,  and  to  have  increased  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  equites.  In  297  he  was  consul  for 
the  5th  time,  and  in  296  for  the  6th  time.  In  the 
latter  year  he  commanded  at  the  great  battle  of 
Sentinum,  when  the  combined  armies  of  the  Sam- 
nite*, Gauls,  Etruscans,  and  Umbrians,  were  de- 
feated by  the  Romans.  —  2.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 
Gorges,  or  the  Glutton,  from  the  dissoluteness  of 
his  youth,  son  of  the  last.  His  mature  manhood 
atoned  for  his  early  irregularities.  He  was  consul 
292,  and  was  completely  defeated  by  the  Pentrian 
Samnites.  He  escaped  degradation  from  the  con- 
sulate, only  through  his  father's  offer  to  serve  as 
his  lieutenant  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  In  a 
2nd  battle  the  consul  retrieved  his  reputation,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  triumph  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  feature  was  old  Fabius  riding  beside 
his  son's  chariot.  He  was  consul  the  2nd  time  276. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  as  legatus  from  the 
senate  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt. 
He  was  consul  a  3rd  time,  265.  —  8.  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  with  the  agn omens  Verrucosus,  from  a 
wart  on  his  upper  lip,  Ovicula,  or  the  Lamb,  from 
the  mildness  or  apathy  of  his  temper,  and  Cone- 
tator,  from  his  caution  in  war,  was  grandson  of 
Fabius  G urges.  He  was  consul  for  the  1st  time 
233,  when  Liguria  was  bis  province  ;  censor  230; 
consul  a  2nd  time  228;  opposed  the  agrarian  law 
of  C.  Flaminius  227 ;  was  dictator  for  holding  the 
comitia  in  221 ;  and  in  218  was  legatus  from  the 
senate  to  Carthage,  to  demand  reparation  for  the 
attack  on  Saguntum.  In  217,  immediately  after 
the  defeat  at  Thrasymenus,  Fabius  was  appointed 
dictator.  From  this  period,  so  long  as  the  war  with 
Hannibal  was  merely  defensive,  Fabius  became 
the  leading  man  at  Rome.  On  taking  the  field  he 
laid  down  a  simple  and  immutable  plan  of  action. 
He  avoided  all  direct  encounter  with  the  enemy; 
moved  his  camp  from  highland  to  highland,  where 
the  Numidian  horse  and  Spanish  infantry  could 
not  follow  him ;  watched  Hannibal's  movements 
with  unrelaxing  vigilance,  and  cut  off  his  stragglers 
and  foragers.  His  enclosure  of  Hannibal  in  one  of 
the  upland  valleys  between  Gales  and  the  Vultur* 
nus,  and  the  Carthaginian's  adroit  escape  by 
driving  oxen  with  biasing  faggots  fixed  to  their  horns, 
up  the  hill-sides,  are  well-known  facta.  But  at 
Rome  and  in  his  own  camp  the  caution  of  Fabius 
was  misinterpreted;  and  the  people  in  consequence 
divided  the  command  between  him  and  M.  Minu-  ■ 
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dux  Rufus,  his  master  of  the  horse.  Miniirius 
speedily  entrapped,  and  would  have  been  destroyed 
by  Hannibal,  had  not  Pabius  generously  hastened 
to  his  rescue.  Fabius  was  consul  for  the  3rd  time 
ji  215,  and  for  the  4th  time  in  214.  In  213  he 
served  as  legatus  to  his  own  son,  Q.  Fabius,  etnsul 
in  that  year,  and  an  anecdote  is  preserved  which 
exemplifies  the  strictness  of  the  Roman  discipline. 
On  entering  the  camp  at  Suenula,  Fabius  advanced 
on  horseback  to  greet  bis  son.  He  was  passing 
she  lie  tors  when  the  consul  sternly  bade  him  dis- 
mount. 14  My  son,*  exclaimed  the  elder  Fabius 
alighting,  **  I  wished  to  see  whether  you  would 
remember  that  you  were  consul.'*  Fabius  was 
consul  for  the  5th  time  in  209,  in  which  year  he 
retook  Tarentum.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  2nd 
Panic  war  Fabius  appears  to  less  advantage.  The 
war  had  become  aggressive  under  a  new  race  of 
generals.  Fabius  disapproved  of  the  new  tactics;  he 
dreaded  the  political  supremacy  of  Scipio,  and  was 
his  uncompromising  opponent  in  his  scheme  of  in- 
vading Africa.  He  died  in  203.— 4.  &  Fabius 
Maxim  us,  elder  son  of  the  preceding,  was  praetor 
214  and  consul  213.  He  was  legatus  to  the  consul 
M.  Livius  Salinator  207.  He  died  soon  after  this 
period,  and  his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
his  lather.— 6.  Q.  Fabin*  Maxim  us  Aemilianus, 
was  by  birth  the  eldest  son  of  L.  Aernilius  Paulas, 
the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  and  was  adopted  by 
No.  3.  Fabius  served  under  his  father  (Aernilius) 
in  the  Macedonian  war,  lt>8,  and  was  despatched 
by  him  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  his  victory  at 
Pydna.  He  was  praetor  in  Sicily  149—148,  and 
consul  in  145.  Spain  was  his  province,  where  he 
encountered,  and  at  length  defeated  Viriathus. 
Fabius  was  the  pupil  and  patron  of  the  historian 
Poly  him. —6.  Q  Fabius  Maxim  us  Allobrogicus, 
son  of  the  last.  He  was  consul  121 ;  and  he  derived 
his  surname  from  the  victory  which  he  gained  in 
this  year  over  the  Allobroges  and  their  ally,  Bitui- 
tus,  king  of  the  Arvemi  in  GauL  He  was  censor 
in  108.  He  was  an  orator  and  a  man  of  letters. 
—  7.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus,  was 
adopted  from  the  gens  Servilia,  by  No.  5.  He  was 
uterine  brother  of  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  consul  in 
141.  He  himself  was  consul  in  142,  when  he 
carried  on  war  with  Viriathus. 

Maximus,  Magnus  Clemens,  Roman  emperor, 
a.  d.  383 — 388,  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  was 
a  native  of  Spain.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  legions  in  Britain  in  383,  and  forthwith  crossed 
over  to  Gaul  to  oppose  Gratian,  who  was  defeated 
by  Maximus,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to 
death.  Theodosius  found  it  expedient  to  recognise 
Maximus  as  emperor  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain, 
in  order  to  secure  Valentinian  in  the  possession  of 
Italy.  Maximus  however  aspired  to  the  undivided 
empire  of  the  West,  and  accordingly  in  387  he 
invaded  Italy  at  the  bead  of  a  formidable  army. 
Valentinian  was  unable  to  resist  him,  and  fled  to 
Theodosius  in  the  East.  Theodosius  forthwith 
prewired  to  avenge  his  colleague.  In  388  he  forced 
his  way  through  the  Noric  Alps,  which  had  been 
guarded  by  the  troops  of  Maximus,  and  shortly 
afterwards  took  the  city  of  Aquileia  by  storm  and 
there  put  Maximus  to  death.  Victor,  the  son  of 
Maximus,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Gaul  by  Ar- 
ites,  the  general  of  Theodosius. 

Petronlus,  Roman  emperor,  A.  D. 
45.1*,  belonged  to  a  noble  Roman  family,  and  en- 
joyed some  of  the  highest  offices  of  stale  under 
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TTonorius  and  Valentinian  III.  In  conv^omce  «f 
the  violence  offered  to  his  wife  by  Valentinian, 
Maximus  formed  a  conspiracy  against  this  emperor, 
who  was  assassinated,  and  Maximus  himself  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  his  stead.  His  reign  however 
lasted  only  2  or  3  months.  Having  forced  Eudoxsa, 
the  widow  of  Valentinian,  to  marry  him,  she  re- 
solved to  avenge  the  death  of  her  former  husband, 
and  accordingly  Genseric  was  invited  to  invade 
Italy.  Wh>Ti  (iensoric  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  Maximus  prepared  to  fly  from  Rome, 
but  was  slain  by  a  band  of  Burgundian  mercena- 
ries, commanded  by  some  old  officers  of  Valentinian. 

Maximus  Planudes.  [Planudbs.] 

Maximus  Tyriuj,  a  native  of  Tyre,  •  Greek 
rhetorician  and  Platonic  philosopher,  lived  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Antonines  and  of  Com  mod  ua. 
Some  writers  suppose  that  he  was  one  of  the  tnt*vs 
of  M.  Aurelius;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
was  a  different  person  from  Claudius  Maximum, 
the  Stoic,  who  was  the  tutor  of  this  emperor. 
Maximus  Tyrius  appears  to  have  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Greece,  but  he  visited  Rente 
once  or  twice.  There  are  extant  41  Dissertations 
(AiaXi^tit  or  Ao*7o<)  of  Maximus  Tyrius  on  theo- 
logical, ethical,  and  other  philosophical  subjects, 
written  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  style,  but  not 
characterised  by  much  depth  of  thought.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Reiske,  Lips.  1774 — 5,  2  vols.  8to. 

Maximus,  Valerius.  [Valsbjus.] 

Maxula.  [Ansa.] 

Maxjres  (Md£u«),  a  people  of  N.  Africa,  mi 
the  coast  of  the  Lester  Svrtis,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  river  Triton,  who  claimed  descent  from  the 
Trojans,  They  allowed  their  hair  to  grow  only 
on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  and  they  painted  their 
bodies  with  vermilion  ;  customs  still  preserved  by 
some  tribes  in  the  same  regions. 

M  vzaca,  [Cabsarba,  No.  I.] 

Maxara  (Ma^'doa:    Ma (apoalo f  :  j\fajtara\  m 

town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  between  Lilybaeum  and  Selinna, 
and  founded  by  the  Utter  city,  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  the  1st  Punic  war. 

Maxlces  (Mafixtt),  a  people  of  N.  Africa,  in 
Mauretania  Caesariensis,  ou  the  S.  slope  of  M. 
Zalacus.  They,  as  well  as  the  Maxybs,  are 
thought  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  Amaxtrpk*. 

Mecyberna(M7jKiV€«p»'a:  yir)Kv€*pva~tos;  Sloliv*>\ 
a  town  of  Macedonia  inChalcidice,atthe  head  of  the 
Toronaic  gulf,  E.  of  Oiynthus,  of  which  it  was  the 
seaport.  From  this  town  part  of  the  Toronaic 
gulf  was  subsequently  called  Sinus 

Medaba  (Mtfafa),  a  city  of  Peraea  in' 

Medama,  Mcdma,  or  Mcsma,  a  Greek  town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bruttium,  founded  by  the  Locrian*. 
with  a  celebrated  fountain  and  a  harbour,  called 
Em  porium. 

Medaura,  Ad  Medera,  or  Amedera  (AyedmK, 

Ru.),  a  flourishing  city  of  N.  Africa,  on  the 
borders  of  Numidia  and  Bvzacena,  between  I^ree 
and  Theveste  ;  a  Roman  colony  ;  and  the  birth- 
place of  Appuleius. 

Medea  (Mr?5«ia),  daughter  of  AeStes,  kirg  of 
Colchis,  by  the  Ocean  id  Idyia,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Hecate,  the  daughter  of  Penes.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  magic  The  prin- 
cipal paru  of  her  story  are  given  under  Aasvm- 
Toa,  Argonaut  a  a,  and  Jason.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state  here  that,  when  Jason  came  to  Colchis  to 
fetch  the  golden  fleece,  she  fell  in  love  with  the 
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hen.  assisted  him  in  accomplishing  the  object  for 
which  he  had  visited  Colchis,  and  afterwards  fled 
with  him  at  hit  wife  to  Greece  ;  that  having  been 
deserted  by  Jason  for  the  youthful  daughter  of 
Creon,  king  of  Corinth,  she  took  fearful  vengeance 
upon  her  faithless  spouse  by  murdering  the  two 
children  which  she  had  had  by  him,  and  by  de- 
atroying  hit  young  wife  by  a  poisoned  garment ; 
and  that  she  then  fled  to  Athens  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  winged  dragons.  So  far  her  story  has  been  re- 
lated elsewhere.  At  Athens  she  is  said  to  have 
married  king  Aegeos,  or  to  have  been  beloved  by 
Sisyphus.  Zeus  himself  it  said  to  have  sued  for 
her.  but  in  vain,  because  Medea  dreaded  the  an^er 
of  Hera  ;  asd  the  latter  rewarded  her  by  promis- 
ing immortality  to  her  children.  Her  children  are, 
according  to  some  accounts,  Mernu-rus,  Pheres,  or 
Thewwlus,  Alcunenea,  and  Tisander  ;  according  to 
others,  she  had  7  sons  and  7  daughters,  while 
others  mention  only  2  children,  Medus  (tome  call 
him  Polyxenus)  and  Eriopis,  or  one  ton  Argut. 
Respecting  her  flight  from  Corinth,  there  are  diffe- 
rent traditions.  Some  say,  at  we  remarked  above, 
that  she  fled  to  Athens  and  married  Aegeus,  but 
when  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  laid  snares  for 
Theseus,  she  escaped  and  went  to  Asia,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  called  after  her  Medet. 
Othert  relate  that  she  first  fled  from  Corinth  to 
Hercules  at  Thebes,  who  had  promised  her  his  as- 
sistance while  yet  in  Colchis,  in  case  of  Jason  being 
unfaithful  to  her.  She  cured  Hercules,  who  was 
seised  with  madness  ;  and  as  he  could  not  afford 
her  the  assistance  he  had  promised,  she  went  to 
Athens.  She  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to  her  son 
Melius  after  her  arrival  in  Asia,  where  she  had 
married  a  king  ;  whereas  others  state  that  her  son 
Medus  accompanied  her  from  Athene  to  Colchis, 
where  her  son  slew  Perse t,  and  restored  her  father 
Aeetes  to  his  kingdom.  The  restoration  of  Aeetes, 
however,  is  attributed  by  some  to  Jason,  who  ac- 
companied Medea  to  Colchis.  At  length  Medea 
is  said  to  have  become  immortal,  to  have  been  ho- 
noured with  divine  worship,  and  to  have  married 
Achilles  in  Elvsium. 

Medeon  (M«8«4r:  M«o«*Wt).  L  Or  Medion 
(  Kutuma ),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Acarnania,  near 
the  road  which  led  from  Limnaea  to  Stratos.  —  2. 
A  town  on  the  coast  of  Phocis  near  Anticyra,  de- 
atroyed  in  the  sacred  war,  and  never  rebuilt  —  8. 
An  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  ML  Phoenicus,  near  Onches- 
tus  and  trio  lake  Copais.  —4.  A  town  of  the  La- 
beaten  in  Dalmatia,  near  Scodra. 

Media  (17  MnSio:  MfjSor,  Medus),  an  important 
country  of  W.  Asia,  occupying  the  extreme  W.  of 
the  great  table-land  of  /ran,  and  lying  between 
Armenia  on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  Assyria  and  Su- 
aiana  on  the  VV.  and  S.W.,  Persis  on  the  S.,  the 
great  desert  of  Aria  on  the  E.,  and  Parthia, 
Hyrcania,  and  the  Caspian  on  the  N.E.  Its 
ooundaries  were,  on  the  N.  the  Araxea,  on  the 
W.  and  S. VV.  the  range  of  mountains  called 
Zagros  and  Parachoatras  (lifts,  of  Kurdistan  and 
/*jttristan\  which  divided  it  from  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  valley,  on  the  E.  the  Desert,  and  on 
the  N.E.  the  Caspii  Monies  (Elbnrz  M.\  the 
country  between  which  and  the  Caspiun,  though 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  Media,  was  possessed  by 
the  Oelae,  Mardi,  and  other  independent  tribes. 
Media  thus  corresponded  nearly  to  the  modern 
province  of  Irak-Ajemu    It  was  for  the  most  part  | 
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a  fertile  country,  producing  wine,  figs,  oranges 
and  citrons,  and  honey,  and  supporting  an  excel 
lent  breed  of  horses.  It  was  well  peopled,  and 
was  altogether  one  of  the  most  important  provinces 
of  the  ancient  Persian  empire.  After  the  Mace- 
donian conquest,  it  was  divided  into  2  ports, 
Great  Media  (rj  ixryd\i)  MtjSi'o),  and  Atropatcne. 
[Atropatbnr.]  The  earliest  history  of  Media 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Herodotus  and 
Ctcsias  (in  Diodorua)  give  different  chronologies 
for  its  early  kings.  Ctesiaa  makes  Arhacbs  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy,  about  B.C.  842,  and 
reckons  8  kings  from  him  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
kingdom  by  Cyrus.  Herodotus  reckons  only  4  kings 
of  Media,  namely:  1.  Duocsa,  a  a  710 — 657  ; 
2.  Phraortrs,  657 — 635  ;  3.  Cyaxarbs,  635 
— 595  ;  4.  Astvagrs,  595—560.  The  last  king 
was  dethroned  by  a  revolution,  which  trans- 
ferred the  supremacy  to  the  Persians,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  subordinate  people  in  the  united 
Medo-Persian  empire.  [Cyrus.]  The  Medes  made 
more  than  one  attempt  to  regain  their  supremacy  ; 
the  usurpation  of  the  Magian  Pseudo-Smerdis 
was  no  doubt  such  an  attempt  f  Maoi]  ;  and  an- 
other occurred  in  the  reign  of  Darius  II.,  when 
the  Medes  revolted,  but  were  soon  subdued  (b.c 
408).  With  the  rest  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
Media  fell  under  the  power  of  Alexander  ;  it  next 
formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae, 
from  whom  it  was  conquered  by  the  Parthian*,  in 
the  2nd  century  R.  c.,  from  which  time  it  belonged 
to  the  Parthian,  and  then  to  the  later  Persian 
empire.  The  people  of  Media  were  a  branch  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  family,  and  nearly  allied  to 
the  Persians ;  their  language  was  a  dialect  of  the 
Zend,  and  their  religion  the  Magian.  They  called 
themselves  Arii,  which,  like  the  native  name  of 
the  Persians  (Artaei)  means  noble.  They  were 
divided,  according  to  Herodotus,  into  6  tribes,  the 
Ruzae,  Parataceni,  Struchatea,  Ariianti,  Budii,  and 
Magi.  In  the  early  period  of  their  history,  they 
were  eminent  warriors,  especially  as  horse-archers  ; 
but  the  long  prevalence  of  peace,  wealth,  and  luxury 
reduced  them  to  a  by- word  for  effeminancy. —  It 
is  important  to  notice  the  use  of  the  names  Medus 
and  Medi  by  the  Roman  poets,  for  the  nations  of 
Asia  E.  of  the  Tigris  in  general,  and  the  Parthia  as 
in  particular. 

Mediae  Marat  (to  M 776/01  naKobfuvov  tsTyoi), 
an  artificial  wall,  which  ran  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris,  at  the  point  where  they  approach 
nearest,  a  little  above  33°  N.  lat.  and  divided 
Mesopotamia  from  Babylonia.  It  is  described  by 
Xenophon  (Anab.  iL  4),  at  being  20  parasangs 
long,  100  feet  high,  and  20  thick,  and  as  built 
of  baked  bricks,  cemented  with  asphalt.  Its  erec- 
tion was  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  and  hence  it  was 
also  called  to  3Ujapdfu3o»  iioTtl\urfta. 

Mediolauum  iMcdiolanensis),  more  frequently 
called  by  Greek  writers  Mediolanlum  (McSieAd- 
viov),  the  name  of  several  cities  founded  by  the 
Celts.  1.  (Milan),  the  capital  of  the  Insubres  in 
Gallia  Tmnspndaiia,  was  situated  in  an  extensive 
plain  between  tbe  rivers  Ticinus  and  Addua.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  B.  c.  222,  and  afterwards 
became  both  a  municipium  and  a  colony.  On  the 
new  division  of  the  empire  made  by  Diocletian,  it 
became  the  residence  of  his  colleague  Maximum  us, 
and  continued  to  be  the  usual  residence  of  the  em- 
perors of  the  West,  till  the  irruption  of  Atlila,  who 
took  and  plundered  the  town,  induced  them  to 
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the  teat  of  government  to  the  more  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Ravenna.  Mediolanum  was  at 
this  time  one  of  the  first  dties  of  the  empire  ;  it 
possessed  an  imperial  mint,  and  was  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric.  It  is  calibrated  in  ecclesiast  ieal 
history  as  the  sec  of  St  Ambrose.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Western  empire,  it  became  the  residence  of 
Theodoric  the  Great  and  the  capital  of  the  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdom,  and  surpassed  even  Rome  itself  in 
populousness  and  prosperity.  It  received  a  fearful 
blow  in  a.  o.  539,  when,  in  consequence  of  having 
sided  with  Belisarius,  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths 
under  Vitiges,  a  great  part  of  it  destroyed,  and  its 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  It  however  gradually 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  blow,  and  was  a 
place  of  importance  under  the  Lombards,  whose  ca- 
pital, however,  was  Pavia.  The  modern  Milan  con- 
tains no  remains  of  antiquity,  with  the  exception  of 
16  handsome  fluted  pillars  near  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo.  —  2.  (SainUi),  a  town  of  the  Santones 
in  Aquitania,  N.  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna  ; 
subsequently  called  Santones  after  the  people, 
whence  its  modern  name. —  3.  (Ch&teau  Mali  an), 
a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi  in  Aquitania,  N.  B. 
of  the  town  last  mentioned.  —  4.  (Evmtr),  a  town 
of  tbe  Aulerci  Eburovices  in  the  N.  of  Gallia  Lug- 
dunensis,  S.  of  the  Sequana,  on  the  road  from 
Rotomagus  to  Lutetia  Parisiorum  ;  subsequently 
called  Civitas  Ebroicorum,  whence  its  modern  name. 
— fl.  A  town  of  the  Segusiani  in  the  8.  of  Gallia 
Lugdunenaia.  —  6.  A  town  in  Gallia  Belgica,  on 
the  road  from  Colonia  Trajana  to  Colon ia  Agrippina. 

Mediomatrlci,  a  people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Gallia 
Belgica  on  the  Mosella,  S.  of  the  Treviri.  Their 
territory  originally  extended  to  the  Rhine,  but  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  they  had  been  driven  from 
the  banks  of  this  river  by  the  Vangiones,  Nemetes, 
and  other  German  tribes.    Their  chief  town  was 
DivodQnim  (Metx). 
Mediterraneum  Mare.    [Internum  Mark.] 
Moditrina,  a  Roman  divinity  of  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, in  whose  honour  the  festival  of  the  Meditrinalia 
was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  October.   {Diet,  of 
Ant.  art  Meditrinalia.) 
Medma.  [Mxdama.] 

Medoacus  or  Meduacua,  a  river  in  Venetia  in 
the  N.  of  Italy,  formed  by  the  onion  of  2  rivers, 
the  Medoacus  Major  (Brtnta)  and  Medoacus  Mi- 
nor (Bacckiofiont\  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic 
sea  near  Edron,  the  harbour  of  Patavium, 

Medobriga  (Marvaa,  on  tbe  frontiers  of  Por- 
tugal), a  town  in  Lusitania,on  the  road  from  Eme- 
rita  to  Scalabis. 

MedoCUB.  [AslADOCUR.] 

Meddn  ( M  e  W).  L  Son  of  Oileus,  and  brother 
of  the  lesser  Ajax,  fought  against  Troy,  and  was 
slain  by  Aeneas.  — S.  Son  of  Codnis.  [Codrus.] 

MSd.fi.li,  a  people  in  Aquitania  on  the  coast  of 
the  Ocean,  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna,  in  the 
modern  Medoe,  There  were  excellent  oysters 
found  on  their  shores. 

Medtilli,  a  people  on  the  E.  frontier  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis  and  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  whose 
country  the  Druentia  (Durance)  and  Duria  (Doria 
Minor)  took  their  rise. 

MedulUa  (Medulllnua :  SL  Angdn)%  a  colony 
•f  Alba,  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  was  situated 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Corniculum  and  Ameriola.  Tarquiniua 
Priscus  incorporated  their  territory  with  the  Roman 
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Medulllnua,  Farina,  an  ancient  patrician  family 
at  Rome,  the  members  of  which  held  the  highest 
offices  of  state  in  the  early  times  of  tbe  republic. 

Medullas,  a  mountain  in  HispaniaTarr&eoaeuais» 
near  the  Minius. 

Medus,  a  son  of  Mcdoa.  [Media.] 

Modus  (Mrflot),  a  small  river  of  Penis,  flowing 
from  the  confines  of  Media,  and  falling  into  the 
A  raxes  (Bend-Emir)  near  Persepolia. 

Medusa,  [Gorooneh.] 

Megabaxus  or  Megabyxtu.  L  One  of  the  7 
Persian  nobles  who  conspired  against  the  Magiaa 
Smerdis,  ac  521.  Darius  left  him  behind  with 
an  army  in  Europe,  when  he  himself  recroased  the 
Hellespont,  on  his  return  from  Scythia,  506.  Me- 
gabaxus  subdued  Perinthus  and  the  other  cities  on 
the  Hellespont  and  along  the  coast  of  Thrace.  ^»  8. 
Son  of  Zopyrus,  and  grandson  of  tbe  above,  was 
one  of  the  commanders  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  480. 
He  afterwards  commanded  the  army  sent  against 
the  Athenians  in  Egypt,  458. 

Megacles  (M*7<i*ATjs).  L  A  name  borne  by 
several  of  the  Athenian  family  of  the  Alrmaeonulae. 
The  moat  important  of  these  was  the  Megaclee 
who  put  to  death  Cylon  and  his  adherents,  after 
they  had  taken  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  a,  c 
612.  [Cylon.]  —  2.  A  Syracusan,  brother  of  Ihoo, 
and  brother-in-law  of  the  elder  Dionysiua.  He 
accompanied  Dion  in  his  flight  from  Syracuse,  358, 
and  afterwards  returned  with  him  to  Sicily. 

Megacra.  [Eumenidssl] 

Megalla  or  Megan*,  a  small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhene  sea,  opposite  Neapolis. 

Megal5p61ia  (ij  MtydAu  w6\n,  MryaAeWir: 
M*7qAos-oA/ttjj).  L  (vSinuao  or  Sinanu),  the  moat 
recent,  but  the  most  important  of  the  cities  of  Ar- 
cadia, was  founded  on  the  advice  of  Epaminondaa, 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.C.  371,  and  waa 
formed  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  38  villages.  It 
was  situated  in  the  district  Maenalia,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Messenia,  on  the  river  Heliason,  which 
flowed  through  the  city,  dividing  it  into  nearly  2 
equal  parts.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town  Orestion  or  Orestia  ;  was  50  stadia  (6  mOee) 
in  circumference  ;  and  contained,  when  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Polysperchon,  about  15,000  men  capable 
ot  hearing  arms,  which  would  j?ive  us  a  population 
of  about  70,000  inhabitants.  Megalopolis  was  for  a 
time  subject  to  the  Macedonians  ;  but  soon  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  was  governed  by 
a  series  of  native  tyrants,  the  last  of  whom,  Ly- 
diades,  voluntarily  resigned  tbe  government,  and 
united  the  city  to  the  Achaean  league,  B.  c.  234. 
It  became  in  consequence  opposed  to  Sparta,  and 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Cleomenes,  who  either 
killed  or  drove  into  banishment  all  its  inhabitants, 
and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  city,  222.  After 
the  battle  of  Sellasia  in  the  following  year,  it  was 
restored  by  Philopoemen,  who  again  collected  its 
inhabitants  ;  but  it  never  recovered  its  former  pros- 
perity, and  gradually  sunk  into  insignificance 
Philopoemen  and  the  historian  Poly  bi  us  were 
natives  of  Megalopolis.  The  ruins  of  its  theatre, 
once  the  largest  in  Greece,  are  the  only  remains 
of  the  ancient  town  to  be  seen  in  the  village  of 
Sinano.  — 2.  A  town  in  Caria.  [Aph»  oisias.] 
—  8.  A  town  in  Pootus.  [Sbbastm  I  —  4.  A 
town  in  the  N.  of  Africa,  was  a  Carthaginian  city 
in  the  interior  of  Byxacena,  in  a  beautiful  situa- 
tion ;  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  troops  ol 
Agathoclea. 
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(Mr^d/M),  wife  of  Celeua,  usually 
called  Mbtamra. 

Megapenthes  (MeyoweV(hjr)«  !•  Son  of  Proe- 
tas,  father  of  Anaxagoras  and  Iphianira,  and  king 
of  Argos.  He  exchanged  hi»  dominion  for  that  of 
Perseus,  to  that  the  latter  received  Tiryna  instead 
of  Argot.— 8.  Son  of  Menelaus  by  an  Aetolian 
•lave,  Pieris  or  TeridaK.  Menelaus  brought  about 
a  marriage  between  Megapenthes  and  a  daughter 
of  Alec  lor.  According  to  a  Hhodian  tradition, 
Mejrapenthes,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  ex- 
pelled Helen  from  Argos,  who  thereupon  fled  to 
Polvro  at  Rhodes. 

Megara  (M*yipa)t  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  wife  of  Hercules.    See  p.  308. 

Megara  (-ra  Mtyapa,  in  I^t.  Megara,  -ae,  and 
pi.  Megara,  -orum :  Mtyaptvs,  Megarensis).  L 
(Megara)*  the  capital  of  Maeaaia,  was  situated 
8  stadia  (1  mile)  from  the  sea  opposite  the  island 
Salami*,  about  26  miles  from  Athens  and  31  miles 
from  Corinth.  It  consisted  of  3  parts:  1.  The 
ancient  Pelasgtan  citadel,  called  Carta,  said  to  have 
bceu  built  by  Car,  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  which 
was  situated  on  a  hill  N.  W.  of  the  later  city. 
This  citadel  contained  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
Megarom  (ji4yapo*)  or  temple  of  Demeter,  from 
which  the  town  is  supposed  to  hare  derived  its 
name.  2.  The  modern  citadel,  situated  on  a  lower 
hill  to  the  S.W.  of  the  preceding,  and  called  Alca- 
faoav,  from  its  reputed  founder  Alcathous,  son  of 
Pelopa.  3.  The  town  properly  so  called,  situated 
at  tbe  foot  of  the  two  citadels,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Pelopidae  under  Alcathous,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  by  a  Doric  colony  under 
Alethes  and  Athemenes  at  the  time  of  Codrus.  It 
appears  to  have  been  originally  called  Potukne 
(TloXlxrri).  The  town  contained  many  public 
buildings  which  are  described  at  length  by  Pausa- 
nias.  Its  seaport  was  Msuea  (Niffcua),  which 
was  connected  with  Megara  by  2  walls,  8  stadia  in 
length,  built  by  the  Athenians  when  they  had 
possession  of  Megara,  B.C.  461—445.  Nisaea  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Nisus,  the  son  of  Pan- 
dion ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Megara  are  some- 
times called  Nisaean  Megarians  (oi  Ntaoibt  Ms- 
yap* Is)  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Hyblaean 
Megarians  (si  TtfAoIw  Mryaf«I»)  in  Sicily.  In 
front  of  Nisaea  lay  the  small  island  Minoa  (MiVwa), 
which  added  greatly  to  the  security  of  the  harbour. 
—  In  the  most  ancient  times  Megara  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  inhabited  by  Leleges.  It 
subsequently  became  annexed  to  Attica  ;  and  Me- 
ga ris  formed  one  of  tbe  4  ancient  divisions  of 
Attica,  It  was  next  conquered  by  the  Dorians, 
and  was  f-*r  a  time  subject  to  Corinth  ;  but  it 
finally  asserted  its  independence,  and  rapidly  be- 
came a  wealthy  and  powerful  city.  To  none  of 
these  events  can  any  date  be  assigned  with  cer- 
tainty. Its  power  at  an  early  period  is  attested  by 
the  flourishing  colonies  which  it  founded,  of  which 
Selymbris,  Chalcedon,  and  Byzantium,  and  the 
Hyblaean  Megara  in  Sicily,  were  the  most  import- 
ant Its  navy  was  a  match  for  that  of  Athens, 
with  which  it  contested  the  island  of  Salamis ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  a  long  struggle  that  the  Athe- 
nians succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  this 
island.  The  government  was  originally  an  aristo- 
cracy as  in  most  of  the  Doric  cities  ;  but  Theagenes, 
who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party, 
obtained  the  supreme  power  about  a.  c.  620.  Thca- 
afterwards  expelled  ;  and  a 
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form  of  government  established.  After  the  Persian 
wars,  Megara  was  for  some  time  at  war  with  Co- 
rinth, and  was  thus  led  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  to  receive  an  Athenian  garrison  into 
the  city,  461  ;  but  the  oligarchical  party  having 
got  the  upper  hand  the  Athenians  were  expelled, 
441.  Megara  is  not  often  mentioned  after  this 
period.  It  was  taken  and  its  walls  destroyed  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ;  it  was  taken  again  by  tbe 
Romans  under  Q.  Metellus  ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
— Megara  is  celebrated  in  tbe  history  of  philosophy, 
as  the  seat  of  a  philosophical  school,  usually  called 
the  Megarian,  which  was  founded  by  Euclid,  a 
native  of  the  city,  and  a  disciple  of  Socrates. 
[Euclidbs,  No.  2.]  — There  are  no  remains  of 
any  importance  of  the  ancient  city  of  Megara.  — 
2.  A  town  in  Sicily  on  the  E.  coast,  N.  of  Syracuse, 
founded  by  Dorians  from  Megara  in  Greece,  a  c. 
728,  on  the  site  of  a  small  town  Hybla,  and  hence 
called  Megara  Hyblaea,  and  its  'inhabitants  Me- 
garenses  llyblaei  (Mryay>«if  TfAaioj).  From  the 
time  of  Gelon  it  belonged  to  Syracuse.  It  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  Romans  in  the  2nd 
Punic  war,  and  from  that  time  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance, but  it  is  still  mentioned  by  Cicero  under  the 
name  of  Megaris. 

Megareui  (Mryo^rfi),  son  of  Onchestus,  also 
called  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Oenope,  of  Hippo- 
menes,  of  Apollo,  or  of  Aegeus.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Abrote,  the  wife  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara,  and 
the  father  of  Evippus,  Timalcus,  Hippomeues,  and 
Evaechme.  Megara  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  him. 

Megaria  (if  Mryaplt  or  if  Meyosmr^,  sc.  yv),  a 
small  district  in  Greece  between  the  Corinthian  and 
Saronic  gulfs,  originally  reckoned  part  of  Hellas 
proper,  but  subsequently  included  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Boeotia,  on 
the  E.  and  N.  E.  by  Attica,  and  on  tbe  8.  by  the 
territory  of  Corinth.  It  contained  about  143 
square  miles.  The  country  was  very  mountainous  ; 
and  its  only  plain  was  the  one  in  which  the  city  of 
Megara  was  situated.  It  was  separated  from  Boeotia 
by  Mt.  Cithaeron,  and  from  Attica  by  tbe  moun- 
tains called  the  Horns  (to  Ktpara)  on  account  of 
their  2  projecting  summits.  The  Oernnean  moun- 
tains extended  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  and  formed  its  S.  boundary  towards  Co- 
rinth. There  were  2  roads  through  these  moun- 
tains from  Corinth,  one  called  the  Scironian  pass, 
which  ran  along  the  Saronic  gulf,  passed  by  Crura- 
myon  and  Megara,  and  was  the  direct  road  from 
Corinth  to  Athens  ;  the  other  ran  along  the  Corin- 
th ian  gulf,  passed  by  Geranea  and  Pegae,  and  was 
the  road  from  Corinth  into  Boeotia.  Tbe  only  town 
of  importance  in  Megaris  was  its  capital  Megara, 
[Msoaaa.] 

Megasthenes  (M«7<uroVnjr),  a  Greek  writer 
who  was  sent  by  Seleucus  Nicator  as  ambassador 
to  Sandracottus,  king  of  the  Prasii,  where  he  re- 
sided some  time.  He  wrote  a  work  on  India,  in 
4  books,  entitled  Indica  (ra  *lroW),  to  which 
later  Greek  writers  were  chiefly  indebted  for  their 
accounts  of  the  country. 

Meges  (MsVir),  *on  of  Phyleus,  and  grandson 
of  Angeas,  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  led 
his  bands  from  Dulichium  and  the  Echinadea 
against  Troy. 

Megiddo  (Mcrytoow,  Maytte;  Lejjun  »,  a  consi- 
derable city  of  Palestine,  on  the  river  Kiihon,  in 
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a  valley  of  the  same  name,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  great  plain  of  Jetreel  or  Esdraelon,  on  the 
confine*  of  Galilee  and  Samaria.  It  was  a  resi- 
dence of  the  Canaan itish  kings  before  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  by  the  Jews.  It  was  fortified  by 
Solomon.  It  was  probably  the  same  place  which 
was  called  Legio  under  the  Romans. 

Megistani,  a  people  of  Armenia,  in  the  district 
af  Sophene,  near  the  Euphrates. 

Mela,  river.  [Mblla.] 

Mela,  Fablus,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  is  often 
cited  in  the  Digest,  probably  lived  in  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius. 

Mela,  or  Mella,  M.  Annaeus,  the  youngest  son 
of  M.  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  and  bro- 
ther of  L.  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  Gallic  By 
hi«  wife  Aciiia  he  bad  at  least  one  son,  the  cele- 
brated Lucan.  After  Lucan's  death,  a.d.  65,  Mela 
laid  claim  to  his  property ;  and  as  he  was  rich,  he 
wan  accused  of  being  privy  to  Piso's  conspiracy, 
and  anticipated  a  certain  sentence  by  suicide. 

Mela,  Pomponlus,  the  first  Roman  author  who 
composed  a  formal  treatise  upon  Geography,  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  probably  flourished  under  the 
emperor  Claudius.  His  work  is  entitled  De  Silu 
Orbta  Libri  III.  It  contains  a  brief  description  of 
the  whole  world  as  known  to  the  Romans.  The 
text  is  often  corrupt,  but  the  style  is  simple,  and 
the  Latinity  is  pure  ;  and  although  every  thing  is 
compressed  within  the  narrowest  limits,  we  find 
the  monotony  of  the  catalogue  occasionally  diver- 
sified by  animated  and  pleasing  pictures.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Tsschuckius,  7  parts,  8vo.  Lips.  1 807. 

Melaena  Acra  (ij  MeAaws  axpa).  L  (Kara 
Burnui  which  means  the  same  as  the  Greek  name, 
i.  e.  tie  Black  Cape)%  the  N.W.  promontory  of  the 
great  peninsula  of  Ionia:  formed  by  Mt  Mimns  ; 
celebrated  for  the  millstones  hewn  from  it. —  2. 
(C.  SL  M*eolo\  the  N.W.  promontory  of  the  island 
of  Chios.  —  8.  (Kara  Burnu)  a  promontory  of 
Bithynia,  a  little  E.  of  the  Bosporus,  between  the 
rivers  Rhebas  and  Artanes  ;  also  called  KaAlvaxpoy 
and  BiBvrias  txpor. 

Melaenae  (MfAoirol:  MsAus-ee*).  1  OrMe- 
laeneae  (Ms Kairtal),  a  town  in  the  W.  of  Arcadia 
en  the  Alphens,  N.W.  of  Buphagium,  and  S.  E.  of 
Heraea.—  2.  A  demus  in  Attica,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Boeotia,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis. 

Melamblum  (MtkdnStov),  a  town  of  Thessaly 
in  PelaMriotis,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Scotussa. 

Melampus  (McAdftvovs).  L  Son  of  Amythaon 
by  Idomene,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Aglaia  or 
Rhodope,  and  a  brother  of  Bias.  He  was  looked 
upon  by  the  ancients  as  the  first  mortal  who  had 
been  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  as  the  per- 
son who  first  practised  the  medical  art,  and  who 
established  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  Greece. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  Iphianassa 
(others  call  her  Iphianira  or  Cyrianassa),  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Mantius  and  Antiphates. 
Abas,  Bias,  Manto,  and  Pronoe  are  also  named  by 
some  writers  as  his  children.  Before  his  house 
there  stood  an  oak  tree  containing  a  serpent's  nest. 
The  old  serpents  were  killed  by  his  servants,  but 
Melampus  took  care  of  the  young  ones  and  fed 
them  carefully.  One  day,  when  he  was  asleep, 
they  cleaned  his  ears  with  their  tongues.  On  his 
waking  lie  perceived,  to  his  astonishment,  that  be 
now  understood  the  language  of  birds,  and  that 
with  their  assistance  he  could  foretell  the  future. 
In  addition  to  this  he  acquired  the  power  of  pro- 


phesying from  the  victims  that  were  offered  to 
the  gods ;  and,  after  having  an  interview  with 
Apollo  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheua,  he  breams  a 
most  renowned  soothsayer.  During  his  residence 
at  Pylos  his  brother  Bias  was  one  of  the  suitor* 
for  the  hand  of  Per©,  the  daughter  of  Nelens. 
The  latter  promised  his  daughter  to  the  man  who 
should  bring  him  the  ozon  of  Iphicht*,  which  wet* 
guarded  by  a  dog  whom  neither  man  nor  ariiinj 
could  approach.  Melampus  undertook  the  task  of 
procuring  the  oxen  for  his  brother,  although  he 
knew  that  the  thief  would  be  caught  and  kept  in 
imprisonment  for  a  year,  after  which  he  was  to  coms 
into  possession  of  the  oxen.  Things  tnmed  ont  as  he 
had  said  ;  Melampus  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
in  his  captivity  be  learned  from  the  wood -worms 
that  the  building  in  which  he  was  imprisoned 
would  soon  break  down.  He  accordingly  demanded 
to  be  let  out,  and  as  Phylacus  and  Iphiclus  thus 
became  acquainted  with  his  prophetic  power*,  tbey 
asked  him  in  what  manner  Iphiclus,  who  had  to 
children,  was  to  become  father.  Melampus,  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  vulture,  advised  Iphiclus  to  take 
the  rust  from  the  knife  with  which  Phylacus  had 
once  cut  his  son,  and  drink  it  in  water  during  tea 
days.  This  was  done,  and  Iphiclus  became  the 
father  of  Podarces.  Melampus  now  received  the 
oxen  as  a  reward  for  his  good  services,  drove  them 
to  Pylos,  and  thus  gained  Peru  for  his  brother. 
Afterwards  Melampus  obtained  possession  of  s 
third  of  the  kingdom  of  Argoa  in  the  following 
manner :  —  In  the  reign  of  Anaxagoras,  king  of 
Argos,"  the  women  of  the  kingdom  were  seized 
with  madness,  and  roamed  about  the  country  in  a 
frantic  state.  Melampus  cured  them  of  their  frenzr, 
on  condition  that  he  and  his  brother  Bias  should 
receive  an  equal  share  with  Anaxagoras  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  Melampus  and  Bias  married 
the  two  daughters  of  Proetus,  and  ruled  over  two- 
thirds  of  Argos  — 2.  The  author  of  2  little  Greek 
works  still  extant,  entitled  Divinatio  e*  PaljAi-%- 
tione  and  De  Naevit  Olmceit  in  Corpora,  He  lived 
probably  in  the  3rd  century  b.  c  at  Alexandria. 
Both  the  works  are  full  of  superstitions  and  absur- 
dities. Edited  by  Erana,  in  his  Scrijifora  1'kyno- 
rjnomiae  Veteret,  Altenburg,  1780. 

Melanchlaeni  (MtKiyx^iuvnt),  a  people  in  the 
N.  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  about  the  upper  course 
of  the  river  Tana'is  (/Am),  resembling  the  Scythians 
in  manners,  though  of  a  different  race.  Their 
Greek  name  was  derived  from  their  dark  clothing. 

Mel&nippe"  (MeAiwunrn),  daughter  of  Chiron, 
also  called  Evippe.  Being  with  child  by  Aeolvv 
she  fled  to  mount  Pel  ion  ;  and  in  order  that  her 
condition  might  not  become  known,  she  prayed 
to  be  metamorphosed  into  a  mare.  Artemis  grar.led 
her  prayer,  and  in  the  form  of  a  home  she  *u 
placed  among  the  stars.  Another  account  describes 
her  metamorphosis  as  a  punishment  for  having 
despised  Artemis  or  for  having  divulged  the  coun- 
sels of  the  gods. 

MtSlanippIdes  (M*Aa»,iinrio'ijj),  of  Melos,  a  cele- 
brated lyric  poet  in  the  department  of  the  dithy- 
ramb. He  nourished  about  B.C.  440,  and  lived 
for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Perdtccaa,  of  Mace- 
donia, and  there  died.  His  high  reputation  as  a 
poet  is  intimated  by  Xenophon,  who  makes  Aris- 
toderaus  give  him  the  first  place  among  dithyram- 
bic  poets,  by  tbe  side  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Poiy- 
cletos,  and  Zeuxis,  as  the  chief  masters  in  their 
respective  arts  ;  and  by  Plutarch,  who  meiitiuas 
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sfm,  with  Simonides  and  Euripides,  as  among  the 
oust  distinguished  masters  of  music  Several 
verses  of  his  poetry  are  still  preserved.  See  Bergk , 
PocL  Lyr.  Grate,  pp.  847—850.  Some  writers, 
following  the  authority  of  Suidas,  make  2  poets  ol 
this  name. 

Meianippui  (MsAdVMnros),  son  of  Astacus  of 
Thebes,  who,  in  the  attack  of  the  Seven  on  his 
satire  city,  slew  Tydeus  and  Mecistcus.  His 
tomb  was  shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes 
on  the  road  to  Chalcis. 

Melanogaetoli.  [Gabttulia.] 

Melanthlua  (M«Ad>fl*>s).  L  Also  called  Me- 
lantbeus,  son  of  Dolius,  was  a  goat  herd  of  Ulysses, 
who  sided  with  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  and  was 
killed  by  Ulysses.— 2.  An  Athenian  tragic  poet,  of 
whom  little  is  known  beyond  the  attacks  made  on 
him  by  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic  poets. 
The  most  important  pssage  respecting  him  is  in  the 
Peaee  of  Aristophanes  (796,  Ac).  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  wit,  of  which  several  specimens  arc 
preserved  by  Plutarch.—  8.  Or  Melanthus,  an 
eminent  Greek  painter  of  the  Sicyonian  school, 
was  contemporary  with  Apelles  (b.  c.  332),  with 
whom  be  studied  under  Pamphilus.  He  was  one 
of  tbe  best  colourist  of  all  the  Greek  painters. 

Melanthlut  (M*\dy€ios,  prob.  Melet-Irma\  a 
river  of  Pontus,  in  Asic  Minor,  E.  of  the  Prom. 
Jasonhim  ;  the  boundary  between  Pontus  Pole- 
Btoniacus  and  Pontus  Cappadocius. 

Melanthns  or  Melanthlus  iMfAcwtfot),  one  of 
tbe  Nelidae,  and  king  of  Messenia,  whence  he  was 
driven  out  by  the  Heraclidae,  on  their  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus  ;  and,  following  the  instructions 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  took  refuge  in  Attica.  In  a 
wir  betweeu  tbe  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  Xan- 
thus, the  Boeotian  king,  challenged  Thymoctes, 
king  of  Athens  and  the  last  of  the  Thesidae,  to 
single  combat.  Thymoetes  declined  the  challenge 
en  the  ground  of  age  and  infirmity.  So  ran  the 
story,  which  strove  afterwards  to  disguise  the 
violent  change  of  dynasty ;  and  Melanthus  under- 
took H  on  condition  of  being  rewarded  with  the 
throne  in  tbe  event  of  success.  He  slew  Xanthus, 
and  became  king,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Thesidae. 
According  to  Fausanias,  the  conqueror  of  Xanthus 
wa*  Andropompua,  the  father  of  Melanthus  ;  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  it  was  Codrus,  his  son. 

Me  las  (M&as),  the  name  of  several  rivers,  whose 
waters  were  of  a  dark  colour.    L  ( Mauro  Nero  or 
Mauro  Potamo\  a  small  river  in  Boeotia,  which 
rises  7  stadia  N.  of  Orchoroenua,  becomes  navigable 
almost  from  its  source,  flows  between  Orchomenus 
and  Aspledon,  and  loses  the  greater  part  of  its 
waters  in  the  marshes  connected  with  lake  Co  pais, 
A  small  portion  of  its  waters  fell  in  ancient  times 
into  the  river  Cephissus.— 9.  A  river  of  Thessaly 
in  the  district  Malis,  flows  near  Heraclea  and 
Trachis,  and  falls  into  the  Maliuc  gulf.  — 3.  A 
river  of  Thessaly  in  Phthioiis,  falls  into  the  Api- 
danus.  —  4.  A  river  of  Thrace,  flows  first  S.W., 
then  N.W.,  and  falls  N.  of  Cardia  into  the  Melas 
Sinus.  —  5.  A  river  in  the  N.  E.  of  Sicily,  which 
flows  into  the  sea  between  Mylae  and  Naulochua, 
through  excellent  meadows,  in  which  the  oxen  of 
the  sun  are  said  to  have  fed.  —6.  (Manawjat- 
$•).  a  navigable  river,  50  stadia  (5  geog.  miles) 
E.  of  Side,  was  tbe  boundary  between  Pamphylia 
and  Ciltcia.— 7.  (Kara-Su,  le.  the  BUuk  Mver\ 
in  Cappadocia,  rises  in  M.  Argaeus,  flows  past 
Mauca,  and,  after  forming  a  succession  of  morasses, 
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falls  into  the  Halys,  and  not  (as  Strabo  says)  into 
the  Euphrates. 

Melas  Sinus  (MiKea  irdAwot :  Quif  of  Saroe), 
a  gulf  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  between  the  coast  of 
Thrace  on  the  N.W.  and  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
sus  on  the  S.  E.,  into  which  the  river  Melas  flows. 

Meldi  or  Meldae,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdn- 
nensis  on  the  borders  of  Bt-lgica,  and  upon  the 
river  Sequana  (Seine),  in  whose  territory  Caesar 
built  40  ships  for  his  expedition  against  Britain. 

Meleager  (MtKtaypoi).  X.  Son  of  Oeneus  and 
Althaea,  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  husband  of 
Cleopatra,  and  father  of  Polydora.  Others  call 
him  a  son  of  Ares  and  Althaea.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  Aetolian  heroes  of  Calydon,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  throwing  the 
javelin.  He  took  ]>art  in  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition. On  his  return  home,  the  fields  of  Calydon 
were  laid  waste  by  a  monstrous  boar,  which  Arte- 
mis had  sent  against  the  country  as  a  punishment, 
because  Oeneus,  the  king  of  the  place,  once  neg- 
lected to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess.  No 
one  dared  encounter  the  terrible  animal,  till  at 
length  Meleager,  with  a  band  of  other  heroes, 
went  out  to  hunt  the  boar.  He  slew  the  animal ; 
but  the  Calydonisns  and  Curetes  quarrelled  about 
the  head  and  hide,  and  at  length  waged  open  war 
against  each  other.  The  Calydonians  were  always 
victorious,  so  long  as  Meleager  went  out  with 
them.  But  when  his  mother  Althaea  pronounced 
a  curse  upon  him,  enraged  at  the  death  of  her 
brother  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  Meleager 
stayed  at  home  with  his  wife  Cleopatra.  The 
Curetes  now  began  to  press  Calydon  very  hard.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  old  men  of  the  town  made 
him  the  most  brilliant  promises  if  he  would  again 
join  in  the  fight,  and  that  his  father,  his  sisters, 
and  his  mother  supplicated  him.  At  length,  how- 
ever, be  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his  wife,  Cleo- 
patra :  he  put  the  Curetes  to  flight,  but  he  never 
returned  home,  for  tbe  Erinnys,  who  had  heard 
the  curse  of  his  mother,  overtook  him.  Such  is 
the  more  ancient  form  of  the  legend,  as  we  tind  it 
in  Homer.  (//.  ix.  527,  seq.)  In  the  later  tra- 
ditions Meleager  collects  tbe  heroes  from  all  parts 
of  Greece  to  join  him  in  the  hunt.  Among  others 
was  the  fair  maiden  Atalanta  ;  but  the  heroes 
refused  to  hunt  with  her,  until  Meleager,  who  was 
in  love  with  her,  overcame  their  opposition.  Ata- 
lanta gave  tbe  animal  the  first  wound,  which  was 
at  length  slain  by  Meleager.  He  presented  the 
hide  to  Atalanta,  but  the  sons  of  Thestius  took  it 
from  her,  whereupon  Meleager  in  a  rage  slew 
them.  This,  however,  was  the  cause  of  his  own 
death  which  came  to  pass  in  the  following  way. 
When  he  was  7  days  old  tbe  Moerae  appeared, 
declaring  that  the  boy  would  die  as  soon  as  the 
piece  of  wood  which  was  burning  on  the  hearth  should 
be  consumed.  Althaea,  upon  hearing  this,  extin- 
guished the  firebrand,  and  concealed  it  in  a  chest. 
Meleager  himself  became  invulnerable ;  bnt  after 
he  had  killed  the  brothers  of  his  mother,  she 
lighted  tbe  piece  of  wood,  and  Meleager  died. 
Althaea,  too  late  repenting  of  what  she  had  done, 
put  an  end  to  her  life  ;  and  Cleopatra  died  of 
grief.  The  sisters  of  Meleager  wept  unceasingly 
after  his  death,  until  Artemis  changed  them  into 
guinea-hens  (uA\taypii«s\  which  were  transferred 
to  the  island  of  Leros.  Even  in  this  condition 
they  mourned  during  a  certain  part  of  the  year  for 
their  brother.   Two  of  them,  Gorge  and  DeYanim, 
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through  the  mediation  of  Dionysus,  were  not  meta- 
morphosed.—2.  Son  of  Neoptolemus,  a  Macedo- 
nian officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander  the  Great 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.  a  323) 
Meleager  resisted  the  claims  of  Perdiccas  to  the 
regency,  and  was  eventually  associated  with  the 
latter  in  this  office.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Perdiccas.— 
2.  Son  of  Encrates,  the  celebrated  writer  and  col- 
lector of  epigrams,  was  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Pa- 
lestine, and  lived  about  a.  c.  60.  There  are  131 
of  his  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  written 
in  a  good  Greek  style,  though  somewhat  affected, 
and  distinguished  by  sophistic  acumen  and  amatory 
fancy.  An  account  of  his  collection  of  epigrams  is 
given  under  Planudks. 

Meletus  or  Melitus  (Me'Airroj:  MsArror),  an 
obscure  tragic  poet,  but  notorious  as  one  of  the 
accusers  of  Socrates,  was  an  Athenian,  of  the  Pit- 
thean  demus.  He  is  represented  by  Plato  and 
Aristophanes  and  their  scholiasts  as  a  frigid  and 
licentious  poet,  and  a  worthless  and  profligate  man. 
In  the  accusation  of  Socrates  it  was  Meletus  who 
laid  the  indictment  before  the  Archon  Das  ileus ;  but 
in  reality  he  was  the  most  insignificant  of  the 
accusers  ;  and  according  to  one  account  he  was 
bribed  by  Anytus  and  Lycon  to  take  part  in  the 
affair.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  the  Athe- 
nians repented  of  their  injustice,  and  Meletus  was 
■toned  to  death  as  one  of  the  authors  of  their  folly. 

Mella  (MeAta),  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Ocean  us, 
became  by  Inachus  the  mother  of  Phoroneus  and 
Aegialeus  or  Pegeus ;  and  by  Silenus  the  mother 
of  the  centaur,  Pholus  ;  and  by  Poseidon  of  Amy- 
ens.  She  was  carried  off  by  Apollo,  and  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Ismenius,  and  of  the  seer 
Tenerus.  She  was  worshipped  in  the  Ismenium, 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  near  Thebes.  In  the 
plural  form,  the  Meliae  or  Mebade*  (MeAfai, 
M«A(d8«f)  are  the  nymphs,  who,  along  with  the 
Gigantes  and  Erinnyea,  sprang  from  the  drops  of 
blood  that  fell  from  Uranus  and  were  received  by 
Gaea.  The  nymphs  that  nursed  Zeus  are  likewise 
called  Meliae. 

Mellboea  (MtA/fora:  M*Ai*Wt).  L  A  town  on 
the  coast  of  Thessaly  in  Magnesia,  between  Mt 
Ossa  and  Mt  Pelion,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Magnes,  and  to  have  been  named  Meliboea  in 
honour  of  his  wife.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as 
belonging  to  the  dominions  of  Philoctetes,  who  is 
hence  called  by  Virgil  (Am.  iii.  401)  dux  MM- 
boeus.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  purple  dye.  (Lu- 
cret  ii.  499  ;  Virg.  Am,  v.  251.)  — 2.  A  small 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orontes  in  Syria. 

Melicertea.  [Palaemon.] 

Melissa  (MiKiova).  1.  A  nymph  said  to  have 
discovered  the  use  of  h  oney,  and  from  whom  bees 
were  believed  to  have  received  their  name  (itsAiff- 
ecu).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
name  really  came  from  u4\i,  honey,  and  was 
hence  given  to  nymphs.  According  to  some  tra- 
ditions bees  were  nymphs  metamorphosed.  Hence 
the  nymphs  who  fed  the  infant  Zeus  with  honey 
are  called  Melissae.—  2.  The  name  of  priestesses 
in  general,  but  more  especially  of  the  priestesses  of 
Demeter,  Persephone,  Apollo,  and  Artemis.  — 
8.  Wife  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  and 
daughter  of  Pixies,  tyrant  of  Epidaurus,  was  slain 
by  her  husband.  [Pbriandek.] 

Xeliaiot  (UiKttrcos).  L  Of  Samoa,  a  Greek 
philosopher,  the  son  of  Ithagenee,  was,  according  to 
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the  common  account,  the  commander  of  the  fW< 
opposed  to  Pericles,  ac.  440.  Bat  he  is  notmen- 
tioned  by  Tbucydides,  and  ought  probably  to  W 
placed  much  earlier,  as  he  is  said  to  have  bees 
connected  with  Heraclitus,  and  to  have  been  » 
disciple  of  Parmenides.  It  appears  from  the  frag* 
menu  of  bis  work,  which  was  written  in  proM 
and  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  that  he  adopted  the  do> 
trines  of  the  Eleatica.  —  2.  A  Latin  grammariai 
and  a  comic  poet,  was  a  freedinan  of  Maecenas, 
and  was  entrusted  by  Augustus  with  the  arra&gs- 
ment  of  the  library  in  the  portico  of  Octavia. 

Mellta  orMeUte  (MsAfnj:  MiAitomk,  Mefi- 
tensis).  L  (Malta),  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  situated  58  miles  from  the  nearest  point  el 
Sicily,  and  179  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Africa.  Its  greatest  length  is  174;  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  9^  miles.  The  island  was  first 
colonised  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  used  it  as  s 
place  of  refuge  for  their  ships,  on  account  of  its 
excellent  harbours.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
and  annexed  to  the  province  of  Sicily.  The  Rorr.au 
however  appear  to  have  neglected  the  island,  and 
it  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a  frequent  resort  of 
pirates.  It  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  2  celebrated 
temples,  one  of  Juno  on  a  promontory  near  tat 
town,  and  another  of  Hercules  in  the  S.  E.  of  the 
island.  It  is  celebrated  in  sacred  history  as  the 
island  on  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  shipwrecked; 
though  some  writers  erroneously  suppose  that  the 
apostle  -vas  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  the  sarae 
name  off  the  Illyrian  coast  The  inhabitants  ma- 
nufactured fine  cloth,  which  was  in  much 
at  Rome.  They  also  exported  a  considerable 
quantity  of  honey  ;  and  from  this  island,  according 
to  some  authorities,  came  the  eaiuli  Melitaei,  ths 
favourite  lapdocs  of  the  Roman  ladies,  thouii 
other  writers  make  them  come  from  the  island  ofl 
the  Illyrian  coast  —  2.  (MeJeda),  a  small  island  in 
the  Adriatic  sea  off  the  coast  of  Illyria  (Dalmata\ 
N.  W.  of  Epidaurus.  —  3.  A  demus  in  Attics, 
which  also  formed  part  of  the  city  of  Athens,  was 
situated  S.  of  the  inner  Ceramic  ua,  and  probablj 
included  the  hill  of  the  Museum.  It  was  said  to 
have  derived  it*  name  from  a  nymph  Melite,  with 
whom  Hercules  was  in  love,  and  it  therefore  con- 
tained a  temple  of  this  god.  One  of  the  gates  o( 
Athens  was  called  the  Melitian  gate,  because  it 
led  to  this  demus.  [See  p.  103,  a.]  —4.  A  lake 
in  Aetolia  near  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  be 
longing  to  the  territory  of  the  town  Oeniadae. 

Melitaea,  Melitea*  or  Melitla  (MeArroi'o,  Mt- 
AlTcta.  McAiTia  :  MeAiTcuci/s),  a  town  of  Thessalr 
in  Phthiotis,  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt  Othrys,snd 
near  the  river  Enipeus.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Pyrrha  in  more  ancient  times,  and  the 
sepulchre  of  Helten  was  shown  in  its  market-place. 

Melite  (MeAlrn),  a  nymph,  one  of  the  Nereides, 
a  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doria 

MelXtinS  (MeAir^),  a  district  of  Armenia 
Minor,  between  the  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  especially 
for  its  fruit-trees,  oil,  and  wine.  It  possessed  do 
great  town  until  the  1st  century  of  our  era,  whtu 
a  city,  also  called  Melitene  (now  Maktiyak)  was 
built  on  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  and  near 
that  river  itself,  probably  on  the  site  of  a  tery 
ancient  fort    Thia  became  a  place  of  coueiderabJe 
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Athac*  and.the  Fate*.    (Zofga,  Baiairilieyl.  Ut.  4fl.)   Page  431. 


Medea  and  her  Children.  Medea  boiling  •  Rmm,  in  order  to  permadc  the  daughter* 

(Mu«co  BorbooicJ,  rol.  5.  Uv.  33.)  Page  137.  of  Peiia*  to  put  him  to  death.     FfomiVw  In  the 

BritUh  MuMum.)  Sec  art.  jABGH.p.  353. 

[To  fact  p.  43J. 
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MeJama,  or  Medina,  in  Bruttiutn.    Pajje  410 
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rnipArtance  ;  the  centre  of  sevrmi  roadi ;  the  sta- 
tion, under  Titus,  of  the  12th  legion  ;  and,  in  the 
later  division  of  the  provinces,  the  capital  of 
Armenia  Secun da.  In  A.  D.  577,  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Romans  over  tbe 
Persians  under  Chosroes  I. 

MSlIto  (MsAhw),  a  Christian  writer  of  consi- 
derable eminence,  was  bishop  of  Sardes  in  the 
re'gn  of  M.  Aurelius,  to  whom  he  presented  an 
Apology  for  the  Christians.  Of  his  numerous 
works  nnly  fragments  are  extant. 

Mella  or  Mela  (Mella),  a  river  in  Gallia  Trans* 
padana,  which  flows  by  Brizia  and  falls  into  the 
Ollius  (Oolio). 

Mellarla.  L  A  town  of  the  Bastuli  in  Hispania 
Baetica  between  Belon  and  Calpe,  on  the  road 
from  Gades  to  Malaca.  —  2.  A  town  in  the  same 
province,  considerably  N.  of  the  former,  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita, 

Melodttnum  (A/etoi),  a  town  of  the  Senones  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  an  island  of  the  Sequana 
(Sam),  and  on  tbe  road  from  Agendicura  to  Lutetia 
Parisioi-um, 

Melos  (MJjAot :  K^Xtos:  A/tft>),  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the  most  W.-ly  of  the  group 
of  the  Cyclades,  whence  it  was  called  Zephyria  by 
Aristotle.  It  is  about  70  miles  N.  of  the  coast  of 
Crete,  and  65  E.  of  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 
Iu  length  is  about  14  miles  from  E.  to  W\  and  its 
breadth  about  8  miles.  It  contains  on  the  N.  a 
deep  bay,  which  forms  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
on  which  was  situated  a  town,  bearing  the  same 
name  as  the  island.  The  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin ;  it  contains  hot  springs,  and  mines  of  sul- 
phur and  alum.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  it 
produced  in  antiquity,  as  it  does  at  present,  abun- 
dance of  corn,  oil,  wine,  Ac.  It  was  first  colonised 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who  are  said  to  have  called  it 
liyUus  or  Byblis,  after  the  Phoenician  town  Byblus. 
It  was  afterwards  colonised  by  Lacedaemonians,  or 
by  Dorians  ;  and  consequently  in  the  Pelo- 
lesian  war  it  embraced  the  side  of  Sparta.  In 
B.  c  426  the  Athenians  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  the  island;  but  in  416  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  town  after  a  siege  of  several 
months,  whereupon  they  killed  all  the  adult  males, 
sold  the  women  and  children  as  slaves,  and  peopled 
tbe  island  by  an  Athenian  colony. — Melos  was  the 
birthplace  of  Diagoras,  the  atheist,  whence  Aristo- 
phanes calls  Socrates  also  the  Melian. 

MelpdmSne  (M<Atom*'»tj),  i.  e.  the  singing 
goddess,  one  of  the  9  Muses,  who  presided  over 
Tragedy.    See  Musab. 

Yemini,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Durentia,  whose  chief  town  was 
Carpentoracte  (Carpentnu). 

Memmla  Gens,  a  plebeian  house  at  Rome, 
whose  members  do  not  occur  ir  history  before  B.C. 
173,  but  who  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the 
Trojan  Mnestheus.    (Virg.  Aen.  v.  117.) 

Memmius.  L  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs  ac  111, 
was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  oligarchical  party 
at  Rome  during  the  Jugurthine  war.  Among  the 
nobles  impeached  by  Memmius  were  L.  Calpurnius 
Bestia  and  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus.  Memmius  was 
slain  by  the  mob  of  Saturninus  and  Glaucia,  while 
a  candidate  for  tbe  consulship  in  100.  —  2.  C. 
Memmius  Gemellus,  tribune  of  tbe  plebs  66,  cu- 
nt le  aedile  60,  and  praetor  68.  He  belonged  at  that 
time  to  the  Senatorian  party,  since  he  impeached 
P.  Vatinius,  opposed  P.  Clodius,  and 
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mcDt  in  his  invectives  against  Julias  Caesar.  But 
before  he  competed  for  the  consulship,  54,  he  had 
been  reconciled  to  Caesar,  who  supported  him 
with  all  his  interest.  Memmius,  however,  again 
offended  Caesar  by  revealing  a  certain  coalition 
with  his  opponents  at  the  com  it  is.  He  was  im- 
peached for  ambitus,  and,  receiving  no  aid  from 
Caesar,  withdrew  from  Rome  to  Mytilene,  where 
he  was  living  in  the  year  of  Cicero's  proconsulate. 
Memmius  married  Fausta,  a  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulk,  whom  he  divorced  after  having  by  her  at 
least  one  son  C.  Memmius.  [No.  3.]  lie  was 
eminent  both  in  literature  and  in  eloquence.  Lu- 
cretius dedicated  hi*  poem,  De  lierutn  iValuro,  to 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  profligate  character,  and 
wrote  indecent  poems.— 3.  C.  Memmius,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  tbe  plebs  54,  when 
he  prosecuted  A.  Gabiuius  for  malversation  in  bis 
province  of  Syria,  and  Domitius  Calviuus  for  am- 
bitus at  his  consular  comitia.  Memmius  was  step- 
son of  T.  Annius  Milo  who  married  his  mother 
Fausta  after  her  divorce.  He  was  consul  suffeetus 
34.-4.  P.  Memmius  Regulus,  consul  suffeetus 
a.  D.  31,  afterwards  praefect  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia.  He  was  the  husband  of  Lollia  Paulina, 
and  was  compelled  by  Caligula  to  divorce  her. 

Memnon  (Mf'^wwf).  L  The  beautiful  son  of  Ti- 
thonus  and  Eos  (Aurora),  and  brother  of  Emathion. 
He  is  rarely  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  must  be  u>- 
garded  essentially  as  a  post- Homeric  hero.  Accord- 
ing to  these  later  traditions,  he  was  a  prince  of  the 
Ethiopians,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle 
Priam,  for  Tithonus  and  Priam  were  half-brothers, 
being  both  sons  of  Laomedon  by  different  mothers. 
Respecting  bis  expedition  to  Troy  there  are  dif- 
ferent legends.  According  to  some  Memnon  th* 
Ethiopian  first  went  to  Egypt,  thence  to  Susa,  and 
thence  to  Troy.  At  Susa,  which  had  been  founded 
by  Tithonus,  Memnon  built  the  acropolis,  which 
was  called  after  him  the  Memnonram.  According 
to  others  Tithonus  was  the  governor  of  a  Persian 
province,  and  the  favourite  of  Teutamus ;  and 
Memnon  obtained  the  command  of  a  large  host  of 
Ethiopians  and  Susans  to  succour  Priam.  Memnon 
came  to  the  war  in  armour  made  for  him  by 
Hephaestus.  He  slew  Antilochus,  the  son  of 
Nestor,  but  was  himself  slain  by  Achilles,  after  a 
long  and  fierce  combat  While  tbe  two  heroes 
were  fighting,  Zeus  weighed  their  fates,  and  the 
scale  containing  Memnon*s  sank.  His  mother 
was  inconsolable  at  his  death.  She  wept  for 
him  every  morning ;  and  the  dew-drops  of  the 
morning  are  the  tears  of  Eos.  To  soothe  the  grief 
of  his  mother,  Zeus  caused  a  number  of  birds  to 
issue  out  of  the  funeral  pile,  on  which  the  body  of 
Memnon  was  burning,  which,  after  flying  thrice 
around  the  burning  pile,  divided  into  two  separate 
bodies,  which  fought  so  fiercely,  that  half  of  them 
fell  down  upon  tbe  ashes  of  the  hero,  and  thus 
formed  a  funeral  sacrifice  for  him.  These  birds 
were  called  Meinnonidet,  and  according  to  a  story 
current  on  the  Hellespont,  they  visited  every  year 
the  tomb  of  the  hero.  At  the  entreaties  of  Eos, 
Zeus  conferred  immortality  upon  Memnon.  At  a 
comparatively  late  period,  the  Greeks  gave  tbe 
name  of  Memnon  to  the  colossal  statue  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  which  was  said  to  give 
forth  a  sound  like  the  snapping  asunder  of  a  chord, 
when  it  was  struck  by  the  first  rays  of  the  rising 
sun.  Although  the  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  the 
statue,  they  were  well  aware  that  the  Egyptians 
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did  not  call  the  statue  Memnon,  but  Amenophis. 
Thii  figure  was  made  of  black  stone,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  its  feet  close  together,  and  the  hnnds 
leaning  on  the  teat.    Several  very  ingenious  con- 

i'ecturea  have  been  propounded  respecting  the  sl- 
ewed meaning  of  the  so-called  statue  of  Memnon. 
Some  have  asserted  that  it  served  for  astronomical 
purposes,  and  others  that  it  had  reference  to  the 
mystic  worship  of  the  sun  and  light,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  statue  represented  nothing 
else  than  the  Egyptian  king  Amenophis. —■  2.  A 
native  of  Rhodes,  joined  Artabazus,  sal  rap  of 
Lower  Phrygia,  who  had  married  his  sister,  in  his 
revolt  against  Darius  Ochus.  When  fortune  de- 
serted the  insurgents  they  fled  to  the  court  of 
Philip,  Mentor,  the  brother  of  Memnon,  being 
high  in  favour  with  Darius,  interceded  on  behalf 
of  Artabazus  and  Memnon,  who  were  pardoned 
and  again  received  into  favour.  On  the  death  of 
Mentor,  Memnon,  who  possessed  great  military 
skill  and  experience,  succeeded  him  in  his  autho- 
rity, which  extended  over  all  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  (about  B.C.  336).  When  Alexander  in- 
vaded Asia,  Memnon  defended  Halicamoasus 
against  Alexander,  until  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  hold  out.  He  then  collected  an  army  and  a 
fleet,  with  the  design  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Greece,  but  died  at  Mytilene  in  333,  before  he 
could  carry  his  plan  into  execution.  His  death 
was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Persian  cause  ;  for 
several  Greek  states  were  prepared  to  join  him, 
had  he  carried  the  war  into  Greece.  —  8,  A  native 
of  Heraclea  Pontics,  wrote  a  large  work  on  the 
history  of  that  city.  Of  how  many  books  it  con- 
sisted we  do  not  know.  Photius  had  read  from 
the  9th  to  the  16th  inclusive,  of  which  portion  he 
has  made  a  tolerably  copious  abstract.  The  first 
8  books  he  had  not  read,  and  he  speaks  of  other 
books  after  the  16th.  The  9th  book  began  with 
an  account  of  the  tyrant  Clearchus,  the  disciple  of 
Plato  and  Isocr.ites,  and  the  16th  book  came 
down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  after  the  latter 
had  obtained  the  supreme  power.  The  work  was 
probably  written  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  the  time  of  Hadrian  or 
the  Antonines.  The  Excerpts  of  Photius  are 
published  separately,  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1816. 

MamnSnlum  and  -la  (M«fi»6**iov,  McpjroVcta), 
were  names  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  certain  very 
ancient  buildings  and  monuments  in  Egypt  and 
\sia,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  or  in  honour  of  Mkmnon.  1.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  was  a  great  temple  at  Thebes,  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  and  commonly  identified  by 
modem  travellers  with  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Remeses  the  Great,  at  W.  Thebes, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas, 
from  its  agreement  with  the  description  of  that 
monument  given  by  Diodorus.  There  are,  how. 
ever,  strong  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  true 
Memnoniura,  described  by  Strabo,  stood  behind 
the  2  colossal  sitting  statues  on  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  one  of  which  is  clearly  the  celebrated 
vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  and  that  it  has  entirely 
disappeared.  —  2.  [Abydos,  No.  2.] —3.  The 
citadel  of  Susa  was  so  called,  and  its  erection 
was  ascribed  to  the  Memnon  who  appears  in  the 
legends  of  the  Trojan  war ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppoae  that  this  connection  of  Memnon  with 
the  Persian  capital  existed  before  the  Persian  con- 
quest of  Egypt 


Memphis  (M^«,  M«^:  O.  T.  Moph:  Mc*. 
(pirrji,  Mcmphltes :  Men/  and  Metrotomy,  Kn.\ 
a  great  city  of  Egypt,  second  in  importance  only 
to  Thebes,  after  the  fall  of  which  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  whole  country,  a  position  which  it 
had  previously  shared  with  Thebes.  It  was  of 
unknown  antiquity,  its  foundation  being  ascribed 
to  Menes.  It  stood  on  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the 
Nile,  about  10  miles  above  the  pyramids  of  JiaA, 
near  the  N.  limit  of  the  Hep  tan  omit,  or  Middle 
Etfypt,  a  nome  of  which  (Ms^wpfrnj)  was  named 
after  the  city.  It  was  connected  by  canals  with 
the  lakes  of  Moeris  and  Mareotit,  and  was  the 
great  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Egypt  until  the 
Persian  conquest  (b.  C  524),  when  Cam  bytes  par- 
tially destroyed  the  city.  After  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria,  it  sank  into  insignificance,  and  was 
finally  destroyed  at  the  Arab  conquest  in  the  7th 
century.  In  the  time  of  its  splendour  it  is  said  to 
have  been  150  stadia  in  circumference,  and  half  s 
day's  journey  in  every  direction.  Of  the  splendid 
buildings  with  which  it  was  adorned,  the  chief 
were  the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs  ;  the  temple- 
palace  of  the  god-bull  Apis  ;  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
with  its  avenue  of  sphinxes,  now  covered  by  the 
sand  of  the  desert ;  and  the  temple  of  Hephaes- 
tus, the  Egyptian  Phtha,  of  whose  worship  Mem- 
phis was  the  chief  teat  The  ruins  of  this  temple 
and  of  other  buildings,  still  cover  a  large  portion 
of  the  plain  between  the  Nile  and  the  W.  range 
of  hills  which  skirt  its  valley. 

Menaenum  or  Menae  (Mcnenius  Cic-,  Men&rJ- 
nus  Pliru,  but  on  coins  Menaenus :  A/mm),  a  town 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Hybla,  the  birth- 
place and  residence  of  the  Sicel  chief  Ducetins, 
who  was  long  a  formidable  enemy  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Sicily.  [Ducrnva.]  On  his  fall  th* 
town  lost  all  its  importance. 

Munalippus.  [Mklanippus.] 

Menander  (M<Vavopoj),  of  Athena,  the  most 
distinguished  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  wtu 
the  son  of  Diopithes  and  Hegesistrate,  and  nou- 
rished in  the  time  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
He  was  born  B.  c  342.  His  father,  Diepitbes, 
commanded  the  Athenian  forces  on  the  Hellespont 
in  the  year  of  his  ton's  birth.  Alexis,  the  comic 
poet,  was  the  uncle  of  Menander,  on  the  fathers 
side ;  and  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  the 
young  Menander  derived  from  his  undo  his  taste 
for  the  comic  drama,  and  was  instructed  by  hist 
in  its  rales  of  composition.  His  character  mutt 
have  been  greatly  influenced  by  his  intimacy  with 
Theophrastus  and  Epicurus,  of  whom  the  former 
was  his  teacher  and  the  latter  his  intimate  friend, 
His  taste  and  sympathies  were  altogether  wits 
the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  ;  and  in  an  epigram  ht 
declared  that  44  as  Themistocles  rescued  Greece 
from  slavery,  so  Epicurus  from  unreason. *•  From 
Theophrastus,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  have 
derived  much  of  that  skill  in  the  discrimination  of 
character  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  Cm* 
ractcret  of  the  philosopher,  and  which  formed  ths 
great  charm  of  the  comedies  of  Menander.  Bis 
master's  attention  to  external  elegance  and  comfort 
he  not  ouly  imitated,  but,  as  was  natural  in  a  mau 
of  an  elegant  person,  a  joyous  spirit,  and  a  semw 
and  easy  temper,  he  carried  it  to  the  extreme  of 
luxury  and  effeminacy.  The  moral  character  of 
Menander  is  defended  by  modern  writers  ugn;n»t 
the  aspersions  of  Suidas  and  others.  Thus  much 
I  ig  certain,  that  his  comedies  contain  nothing 
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fensive,  at  least  to  the  taste  of  hit  own  and  the 
following  ages,  none  of  the  purest,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, m  they  were  frequently  acted  at  private 
banquets.  Of  the  actual  events  of  hie  life  we 
know  but  little.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  whose  attention  wns  first 
drawn  to  him  by  admiration  of  hie  works.  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  was  also  one  of  his  admirers ; 
and  he  invited  the  poet  to  his  court  at  Alexandria  ; 
but  Me nander  seems  to  have  declined  the  proffered 
honour  He  died  at  Athens  b.  c.  291,  at  the  age 
of  5"2,  and  is  said  to  have  been  drowned  while 
swimming  in  the  harbour  of  Piraeus.  Notwith- 
standing Menanders  fame  as  a  poet,  his  public 
dramatic  career  was  not  eminently  successful  ;  for, 
though  he  composed  upwards  of  100  comedies,  he 
only  gained  the  prise  8  times.  His  preference  for 
tlegnnt  exhibitions  of  character  above  coarse  jest- 
ing may  have  been  the  reason  why  he  was  not  so 
great  a  favourite  with  the  common  people  as  his 
principal  rival,  Philemon,  who  is  said,  moreover, 
to  have  used  unfair  means  of  gaining  popularity. 
Menander  appears  to  have  borne  the  popular  ne- 
glect very  lightly,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  su- 
periority ;  and  once,  when  he  happened  to  meet 
Philemon,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  him,  **  Pray, 
Philemon,  do  not  you  blush  when  you  gain  a 
victory  over  me?**  The  neglect  of  Menander 's 
contemporaries  has  been  amply  compensated  by 
his  posthumous  fame.  His  comedies  retained  their 
place  on  the  stage  down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
snd  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  New  Comedy,  and  on  an 
equality  with  the  great  masters  of  the  various 
kinds  of  poetry.  His  comedies  were  imitated  by 
the  Roman  dramatists,  particularly  by  Terence, 
who  was  little  more  than  a  translator  of  Menander. 
But  we  cannot  form,  from  any  one  play  of  Terence, 
a  fair  notion  of  the  corresponding  play  of  Menander, 
as  the  Roman  poet  frequently  compressed  two  of 
Menander's  plays  into  one.  It  was  this  mixing 
op  of  different  plays  that  Caesar  pointed  to  by  the 
phrase  O  dimuitate  M«nandery  in  the  epigram 
which  he  wrote  upon  Terence.  Of  Menander's 
comedies  only  fragments  are  extant.  The  best 
edition  of  them  is  by  Meineke,  in  hie  Fragmmta 
Comienrmm  Gratcorum.  Bcrol.  1841. 

Msnapla  (Msrosria),  a  city  of  Ractriana,  on 
the  river  Zariaspis. 

MenapH,  a  powerful  people  in  the  N.  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  originally  dwelt  on  both  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  but  were  afterwards  driven  out  of  their 
poMessious  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Usipetes  and 
Tenchteri,  and  inhabited  only  the  left  bank  near 
its  mouth,  and  W.  of  the  Mosa.  Their  country 
was  covered  with  forests  and  swamps.  They  had  a 
fortress  on  the  Mosa  called  Castellum  Menapiorum 
(Keml). 

Kenas  (Miw?;),  also  called  Menodorua  (Mnro- 
itpot)  by  Appian,  a  freedinan  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  was  one  of  the  principal  commanders  of  the 
fleet  of  Sext  Pompey  in  his  war  against  Octavian 
and  Antony,  n.  c  40.  In  39  he  tried  in  vain  to 
dissuade  his  master  from  concluding  a  peace  with 
Octavian  and  Antony  ;  and,  at  an  entertainment 
given  to  them  by  Sextus  on  board  his  ship  at 
Misenum,  Menas  sugiff^ted  to  him  to  cut  the 
cables  of  the  vessel,  and,  running  it  out  to  sea, 
despatch  both  his  rivals.  The  treacherous  pro- 
P°*al,  however,  was  rejected  by  Pompey.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  again  in  38,  Menas 


deserted  Pompey  and  went  over  to  Octavian.  In 
36  he  returned  to  his  old  master's  service  ;  but  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  he  again  played  the 
deserter,  and  joined  Octavian.  In  35  he  accom- 
panied Octavian,  in  the  Pannonian  campaign,  and 
was  slain  at  the  sieee  of  Siacia.  According  to  the 
old  scholiasts,  this  Menas  is  the  person  so  vehe- 
mently attacked  by  Horace  in  his  4th  epode.  This 
statement  has  been  called  in  question  by  many 
modem  commentators  ;  but  their  arguments  are  far 
from  satisfactory. 

Mende  or  Mendae  (MfV5?j,  MtyS<uot\  a  town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Macedonian  peninsula  Pellene 
and  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  was  a  colony  of  the 
Eretrians,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  wine.  It  was 
for  some  time  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
but  was  ruined  by  the  foundation  of  Cassandrea. 

Mendes  (MteSiff:  Mcr5V)fftor :  Ro,  near  Afa- 
turieh),  a  considerable  city  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake  of  Tenia  (Mmza'Uh\ 
and  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  lesser  arms  of  the 
Nile,  named  after  it  Mtr&natov  ardfia;  the  chief 
scat  of  the  worship  of  Mkndrs. 

Menecles  (M«ftaAijr).  JL  Of  Bare*  in  Cyrene, 
an  historian  of  uncertain  date.— 2.  Of  Alabanda, 
a  celebrated  rhetorician.  He  and  his  brother  Hie- 
rocles  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  where  the  orator 
M.  Antonius  heard  them,  about  B.C  94. 

Menecrate*  (Mcycapdrnt).  L  A  Syracusan 
physician  at  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
B.C.  359 — 336.  He  made  himself  ridiculous  by 
calling  himself  "Jupiter,"  and  assuming  divine 
honours.  There  is  a  tale  that  he  was  invited  one 
day  by  Philip  to  a  magnificent  entertainment, 
where  the  other  guests  were  sumptuously  fed. 
while  he  himself  had  nothing  but  incense  and  liba- 
tions, as  not  being  subject  to  the  human  infirmity 
of  hunger.  He  was  at  first  pleased  with  his  re- 
ception, but  afterwards  perceiving  the  joke,  and 
finding  that  no  more  substantial  food  was  offered 
him,  he  left  the  party  in  disgust.— 9.  Tiberius 
Claudius  Menecrates,  a  physician  mentioned  by 
Galen,  composed  more  than  150  medical  works,  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 

Menodemas  ( M«f«57j/xoj),  a  Greek  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Eretria,  and  though  of  noble  birth 
was  poor,  and  worked  for  a  livelihood  either  as  a 
builder  or  as  a  tent-maker.  According  to  one 
story  he  seised  the  opportunity  afforded  by  hie 
being  sent  on  some  military  service  to  Megara  to 
hear  Plato,  and  abandoned  the  army  to  addict 
himself  to  philosophy ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  was  old  enough  to  have  heard  Plate 
before  the  death  of  the  latter.  According  to  an- 
other story,  he  and  his  friend  Asclepiades  got 
their  livelihood  ns  millers,  working  during  the 
night,  that  they  might  have  leisure  for  philo- 
sophy in  the  day.  The  2  friends  afterwards 
became  disciples  of  Stilpo  at  Megara.  From 
Megara  they  went  to  Elis,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  instruction  of  some  disciples  of  Phaedo. 
On  his  return  to  Eretria  Menedemus  established  a 
school  of  philosophy,  which  was  called  the  Erc- 
trian.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to 
philosophical  pursuits,  but  took  an  active  part  in 
the  political  affairs  of  his  native  city,  and  came  to 
be  the  leading  man  in  the  state.  He  went  on 
various  embassies  to  Lysimachus,  Demetrius,  and 
others  ;  but  being  suspected  of  the  treacherous  in- 
tention of  betraying  Eretria  into  the  power  of 
Antigonua,  he  quitted  his  native  city  secretly,  aud 
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took  refuge  with  Antigonus  in  Asia.  Here  he 
•tarred  himself  to  death  in  the  74th  year  of  hit 
age,  probably  about  B.C  277.  Of  the  philosophy 
of  Mcnedemus  little  i«  known,  except  that  it  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  Megarian  school.  [Eu- 
clidbs,  No.  2.1 

Manelil,  or  -us,  Portu*  (MereAdMf  M«- 
r4\aos:  Marsa-Tovbrouk,  or  Ra$-d  Milkr9),  *i\ 
ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Marmarica,  in  N. 
Africa,  fouuded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Mene- 
laus. It  is  remarkable  in  history  as  the  place 
where  A  pea  i  la  us  died. 

Menelalum  (MfpfAcuuc),  a  mountain  in  Laconia, 
8.  E.  of  Sparta  near  Therapne,  on  which  the  he- 
roum  of  Menelaus  was  situated,  the  foundations  of 
which  temple  were  discovered  in  the  year  1834. 

Meneliua  (M«r«'Aoo*,  M«v^X<»r,  or  M*v4\<u). 
L  Son  of  Pliathenes  or  Atreus,  and  younger  brother 
of  Agamemnon.  His  early  life  is  related  under 
Agambmnon.  He  was  king  of  I>acedaemon, 
and  married  to  the  beautiful  Helen,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Hermione.  When 
Helen  had  been  carried  off  by  Paris,  Menelaus 
and  Ulysses  sailed  to  Troy  in  order  to  demand  her 
restitution.  Menelaus  was  hospitably  treated  by 
Antenor,  but  the  journey  was  of  no  avail  ;  and  the 
Trojan  Antimachus  even  advised  his  fellow-citizens 
to  kill  Menelaus  and  Ulyses.  Thereupon  Mene- 
laus and  his  brother  Agamemnon  resolved  to  inarch 
against  Troy  with  all  the  forces  that  Greece  could 
muster.  Agamemnon  was  chosen  the  commander- 
in-chief.  In  the  Trojan  war  Menelaus  was  under 
the  special  protection  of  Hera  and  Athena,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  battle.  He 
killed  many  illustrious  Trojans, and  would  have  slain 
Paris  also  in  single  combat,  had  not  the  latter  been 
carried  off  by  Aphrodite  in  a  cloud.  Menelaus 
was  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse ;  and  as  soon  as  Troy  was  taken  he  and 
Ulysses  hastened  to  the  house  of  Deiphobus,  who 
had  married  Helen  after  the  death  of  Paris,  and 

Cut  him  to  death  in  a  barbarous  manner.  Mene- 
lus  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  introduced  into 
the  chamber  of  Deiphobus  by  Helen,  who  thus  be- 
came reconciled  to  her  former  husband.  He  was 
among  the  first  that  sailed  away  from  Troy,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  Helen  and  Nestor  ;  but  he 
was  8  years  wandering  about  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  before  he  reached  home.  He  ar- 
rived at  Sparta  on  the  very  day  on  which  Orestes 
was  engaged  in  burying  Clytaemnestra  and  Aegis- 
thus.  Henceforward  he  lived  with  Helen  at  Sparta 
in  peace  and  wealth,  and  his  palace  shone  in  its 
splendour  like  the  sun  or  the  moon.  When  Te!e- 
machus  visited  Sparta  to  inquire  after  his  father, 
Menelaus  was  solemnising  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Hermione  with  Neoptolemus,  and  of  his 
ton  Megapenthes  with  a  daughter  of  Alector.  In 
the  Homeric  poems  Menelaus  is  described  as  a 
man  of  an  athletic  figure  ;  he  spoke  little,  but  what 
he  said  was  always  impressive ;  he  was  brave  and 
courageous,  but  milder  than  Agamemnon,  intelli- 
gent and  hospitable.  According  to  the  prophecy 
of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey,  Menelaus  and  Helen 
were  not  to  die,  but  the  gods  were  to  conduct  them 
to  Elysium.  According  to  a  later  tradition,  he 
and  Helen  went  to  the  Taurians,  where  they  were 
sacrificed  by  Iphigenia  to  Artemis.  Menelaus  was 
worshipped  as  a  hero  at  Therapne,  where  his  tomb 
and  that  of  Helen  were  shown.  Respecting  the 
tale  that  Helen  never  went  to  Troy,  but  was  de- 


tained in  Egypt,  wo  Hbi.sna.~- 2.  Son  of  Lyas, 
and  brother  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  held  possession  of 
Cypres  for  his  brother,  but  was  defeated  and  driven 
out  of  the  island  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  elc. 
306.— 3.  A  Greek  mathematician,  a  native  si 
Alexandria,  the  author  of  an  extant  treatise  in  3 
bonks,  on  the  Sphere.  He  made  some  astrono- 
mical observations  at  Rome  in  the  1st  year  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  A.  D.  98. 

Menelaus  (MfWXoor),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  named  afw 
the  brother  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lague.  It 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  district  between  the 
lakes  of  Moeris  and  Mareotis  (rop&t  MereAofnn). 

Menenlus  Lanatus.  1.  Agrippa,  consul,  &  c. 
50;<,  conquered  the  Sabines.  It  was  owing  to  his  me- 
diation that  the  first  great  rupture  between  the  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians,  when  the  latter  seceded  to  the 
Sacred  Mount,  was  brought  to  a  happy  and  peaceful 
termination  in  493;  and  it  was  upon  this  occa- 
sion he  is  said  to  have  related  to  the  plebeians  his 
well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  its  members.— 
2.  T.,  consul  477,  was  defeated  by  the  Etruscans. 
He  had  previously  allowed  the  Fabii  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  Etruscans,  although  he  might  have 
assisted  them  with  his  army.  For  this  act  o< 
treachery  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  tribunes 
and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine.  He  took  his  punish- 
ment so  much  to  heart,  that  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  house  and  died  of  grief. 

Menes  (M^ktjt),  first  king  of  Egypt,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptians  themselves. 
Herodotus  records  of  him  that  he  built  Memphis 
on  a  piece  of  ground  which  he  had  rescued  from 
the  river  by  turning  it  from  its  former  course,  and 
erected  therein  a  magnificent  temple  to  Hepharrtui 
(Pthah).  Diodorus  tells  us  that  be  introduced 
into  Egypt  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  the  prac- 
tice of  sacrifices,  as  well  as  a  more  elegant  and 
luxurious  style  of  living.  That  he  was  a  con- 
queror, like  other  founders  of  kingdoms,  we  1mm 
from  an  extract  from  Manetho  preserved  by  Ea- 
se hi  us.  Bv  Mareham  and  others  he  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Mixraim  of  Scripture.  According  le 
some  accounts  he  was  killed  by  a  hippopotamus. 

Menesthei  Portus  (Puerto  d*  8.  Maria),  a 
harbour  in  Hispania  Baetica,  not  far  from  Gadcs, 
with  an  oracle  of  Menestheus,  who  is  said  in  some 
legends  to  have  settled  in  Spain. 

Meneatheue  (MsrsoMs).  L  Son  of  Peteus, 
an  Athenian  king,  who  led  the  Athenians  against 
Troy,  and  surpassed  all  other  mortals  in  arraign* 
the  war-steeds  and  men  for  battle.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Tyndarids,  he  is  said  to  have 
driven  Theseus  from  his  kingdom. —2.  Son  of 
I  phi  crates,  the  famous  Athenian  general,  by  the 
daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Timotheus ;  and  in  356  was  chosen 
commander  in  the  Social  war,  his  father  and  his 
father-in-law  being  appointed  to  aid  him  with 
their  counsel  and  experience.  They  were  all  three 
impeached  by  their  colleague,  Chars*,  for  alleged 
misconduct  and  treachery  in  the  campaign ;  but 
Iphicrates  and  Menestheua  were  acquitted. 

XCninx  or  Lotophagitis,  aft  CHrbe,  f  MsVryi 

Aorro<po7<Tij,  Avrcxpdfvr  rrjffot :  Jertxih),  a  con- 
siderable island,  close  to  the  coast  of  Africa  Pro- 
pria, at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Leaser  Situs, 
with  2  cities,  Meninx  (Memax)  on  the  N.E  .  and 
Girba,  or  Genu,  on  the  S.W.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperors  Vibius  Gall  us  and  Volusuass. 
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Menippe  (Mfrfarnj),  daughter  of  Orion  and 
fitter  of  Metioche.  These  2  sisters  put  themselves 
to  death  of  their  own  accord  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  2  Erinnyes,  who  had  vuited  Aonia  with  a 
plague.  They  were  metamorphosed  by  Persephone 
and  Hades  into  comet*,  and  the  Aonians  erected 
to  them  a  sanctuary  near  Orchomenos. 

Menippus  (MtVnrwoi),  a  cynic  philosopher,  and 
original)y*a  slave,  was  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Coele- 
Syria.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  Dio- 
genes, and  flourished  about  a,  c.  60.  He  amassed 
great  wealth  as  a  usurer  (^^tpoBayturrlis ),  but 
was  cheated  out  of  it  all,  and  committed  suicide. 
Wo  are  told  that  he  wrote  nothing  serious,  but 
that  his  books  were  full  of  jests  ;  whence  it  would 
a;.f*»ar  that  he  was  one  of  those  cynic  philosophers 
who  threw  all  their  teaching  into  a  satirical  form. 
In  this  character  he  is  several  times  introduced  by 
Lucian.  His  works  are  now  entirely  lost;  but 
we  have  considerable  fragments  of  Varro's  Saturae 
Afrni/ipeae%  written  in  imitation  of  Menippus. 

Mennis,  a  city  of  Adiabene,  in  Assyria,  only 
mentioned  by  Curtius  (v.  1). 

Men5dotus  (M^i-doero*),  a  physician  of  Nico- 
mrdia  in  Bithynia,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Antiochua, 
of  Laodicea,  and  tutor  to  Herodotus  of  Tarsus  ;  he 
belonged  to  the  medical  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
century  after  Christ 

MenoeceuA  (Mcvoumfo).  L  A  Theban,  grand- 
son of  Pentheus,  and  father  of  Hipponome,  Jocasta, 
and  Croon.  —  2.  Grandson  of  the  former,  and  son 
of  Creon.  He  put  an  end  to  his  life  because  Tire- 
sias  hail  declared  that  his  death  would  bring  vic- 
tory to  his  country,  when  the  7  Argive  heroes 
inarched  against  Thebes.  His  tomb  was  shown  at 
Thebes  near  the  Neitian  gate. 

Menoetlus  (Mcroinos).  L  Son  of  Iapetus  and 
Clymene  or  Asia,  and  brother  of  Atlas,  Prome- 
theus, and  Epimetheus.  He  was  killed  by  Zeus 
with  a  flash  of  lightning,  in  the  battle  with  the 
Titans,  and  was  hurled  into  Tartarus.— 2.  Son  of 
Actor  and  Aegina,  husband  of  Polymele  or  Sthe- 
nele,  and  father  of  Patroclus,  who  is  hence  called 
Mmncltadet.  After  Patroclus  had  slain  the  son  of 
Ampuidamas,  Menoetius  fled  with  him  to  Peleus 
in  Phthia,  and  hod  him  educated  there. 

Menon  (MiW),  a  Thessalian  adventurer,  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  the 
anny  of  C.trus  the  Younger  when  the  latter 
inarched  into  Upper  Asia  against  his  brother  Ar- 
taxerxes,  *»c  401.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus  he 
was  apprehended  along  with  the  other  Greek  gene- 
rals by  Tiasaphernes.  and  was  put  to  death  by 
lingering  tortures,  which  lasted  for  a  whole  year. 
His  character  is  drawn  in  the  blackest  colours  by 
Xenophon.  He  is  the  same  as  the  Menon  introduced 
in  the  dialogue  of  Plato,  which  bears  his  name. 

Mens,  a  personification  of  mind,  worshipped  by 
the  I  tomans.  She  had  a  sanctuary  on  the  Capitol ; 
and  the  object  of  her  worship  was  that  the  citizens 
might  always  be  guided  by  a  right  spirit. 

Mentesa  i  Men  tesanus).  1-  Surnamed  Bastia, 
a  town  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
on  the  road  from  Castulo  to  Carthago  Nova.  —  2. 
A  small  town  of  the  Bastuli  in  the  S.  of  Hispania 
Baetica. 

Mentor  (M«Vr»p).  1.  Son  of  Alcimus  and  a 
faithful  friend  of  Ulysses,  frequently  mentioned  iu 
the  Odyssey.— 2.  A  Greek  of  Rhodes,  who,  with 
hu  brother  Mcauiou,  rendered  active  assistance  to 


I  Artaboxua.  When  the  latter  found  himself  coin- 
I  pel  led  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  Philip,  Menu* 
entered  the  service  of  Nectanabis,  king  of  Egypt. 
He  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Tennes,  king  of 
Sidon,  in  his  revolt  against  Darius  Ochus;  and 
when  Tennes  went  over  to  the  Persians,  Mentor 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  Darius.  He  rose 
rapidly  in  the  favour  of  Darins,  and  eventually 
received  a  satrapy,  including  all  the  western  const 
of  Asia  Minor.  His  influence  with  Dan  us  enabled 
him  to  procure  the  pardon  of  his  brother  Memnon. 
He  died  in  possession  of  his  satrapy,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Memnon.  [Mxmnon.]  — 
8.  The  most  celebrated  silver-chaser  among  the 
Greeks,  who  must  have  flourished  before  B.  c  356. 
His  works  were  vases  nnd  cups,  which  were  most 
highly  priced  by  the  Romans. 
Mercuxli  Promontorlnm.  [Hirmabum.] 
Mercurlua,  a  Roman  divinity  of  commerce  and 
gain.  The  character  of  the  god  is  clear  from  his 
name,  which  is  connected  with  merit  and  nercari. 
A  temple  was  built  to  him  as  e.vrly  as  B.C.  496 
near  the  Circus  Maximus ;  an  altar  of  the  god 
existed  near  the  Porta  Capena,  by  the  side  of  a 
well ;  and  in  later  times  a  temple  seems  to  have 
been  built  on  the  same  spot  Under  the  name  of 
the  ill- willed  (maletolu*),  he  had  a  statue  in  what 
was  railed  the  vie**  sobrius,  or  the  sober  street,  in 
which  no  shops  were  allowed  to  be  kept,  and  milk 
was  offered  to  him  there  instead  of  wine.  Thia 
statue  had  a  purse  in  its  hand,  to  indicate  his  func- 
tions. His  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  ot 
May,  and  chiefly  by  merchants,  who  also  visited  the 
well  near  the  Porta  Capena,  to  which  magic  power* 
were  ascribed ;  and  with  water  from  that  well  they 
used  to  sprinkle  themselves  and  their  merchandise, 
that  they  might  be  purified,  and  yield  a  large 
profit.  The  Romans  of  later  times  identified  Mer- 
curius,  the  patron  of  merchants  and  tradespeople, 
with  the  Greek  Hermes,  and  transferred  all  the 
attributes  and  myths  of  the  latter  to  the  former. 
The  Fetiales,  however,  never  recognised  the  iden- 
tity ;  and  instead  of  the  caduceut  used  a  sacred 
branch  as  the  emblem  of  peace.  The  resemblance 
between  Mercurius  and  Hermes  is  indeed  very 
slight;  and  their  identification  is  a  proot  of  the 
thoughtless  manner  in  which  the  Romans  acted  in 
this  respect.  [H  sail  as.] 
Mercurius  Trismegistus.    [Hkhmks  Tris- 

MBGISTUS.] 

XerlSnes  (Mnpt6rri*\  a  Cretan  hero,  son  of 
Molus,  who,  conjointly  with  Idomeneus,  led  the 
Cretans  in  80  ships  against  Troy.  He  was  one  of 
the  bravest  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  usually 
acted  together  with  his  friend  Idomeneus.  Later 
traditions  relate,  that  on  his  way  homeward  he 
was  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  where  he  wa*> 
received  by  the  Cretans  who  had  settled  there; 
whereas,  according  to  others,  he  returned  safely  to 
Crete,  and  was  buried  and  worshipped  as  a  hero, 
together  with  Idomeneus,  at  Cnosaus. 

Mermerua  (Mtpntpos).  1.  Son  of  Jason  and 
Medea,  also  called  Macareus  or  Morniorua,  was 
murdered,  together  with  his  brother  Pheres,  by 
his  mother  at  Corinth.— 2.  Son  of  Pheres,  and 
grandson  of  Jason  and  Medea. 

Mermesaus  or  Myrmeasus  (M*ptiv<T<r6$.  Mu*. 
nr)oc6s ),  also  written  Mannessus  and  Marpcssus, 
a  town  of  Mysia,  in  the  territory  of  Lampsncus, 
not  far  from  Polichna  ;  the  native  place  of  a  sibyl. 

Merobaudes,  Flavins,  a  general  and  a  polt, 
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MERGE. 


MESPILA. 


whose  merits  are  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  the 
base  of  a  statue  dog  up  in  the  Ulpian  forum  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1812  or  1813.  We  learn  from 
the  inscription  that  the  statue  was  erected  in 
A.  D.  435.  Some  fragments  of  the  poems  of  Mero- 
baudes  were  discovered  by  Niebuhr  upon  a  palimp- 
sest belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  and 
were  published  by  him  at  Bonn,  1823. 

Meroe  (Mepdn :  pts.  of  Nubia  and  Senttar),  the 
island,  so-called,  and  almost  an  island  in  reality, 
formed  by  the  rivers  Astapus  (Blue  Nile)  and 
Astaboras  (Atbarak\  and  the  portion  of  the  Nile 
between  their  mouths,  was  a  district  of  Ethiopia. 
Its  capital,  also  called  Meroe;  stood  near  the  N. 
point  of  the  island,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
below  the  modern  Shmdy,  where  the  plain,  near 
the  village  of  Assour,  is  covered  with  ruins  of 
temples,  pyramids,  and  other  works,  in  a  style 
closely  resembling  the  Egyptian.  Standing  in  a 
fertile  district,  rich  in  timber  and  minerals,  at 
the  foot  of  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  and  at  the 
junction  of  2  great  rivers,  Meroe'  became  at  a  very 
early  period  a  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  be- 
tween Egypt,  N.  Africa,  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and 
India,  and  the  capital  of  a  powerful  state.  The 
government  was  a  hierarchical  monarchy,  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  a  ruling  caste  of  priests,  who  chose 
ft  king  from  among  themselves,  bound  him  to 
govern  according  to  their  laws  and  pot  him  to 
death  when  they  chose  ;  until  king  Ergamenes 
( about  a  c.  800)  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  priests, 
whom  he  massacred,  and  converted  his  kingdom 
into  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  priests  of  Meroe' 
were  closely  connected  in  origin  and  customs  with 
those  of  Egypt ;  and,  according  to  some  traditions, 
the  latter  sprang  from  the  former,  and  they  from 
India ;  but  the  settlement  of  this  point  involves 
an  important  ethnical  question,  which  lies  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  book.  For  further  details  re- 
specting the  kingdom  of  Meroe*,  see  Aktbiopia. 
Meroe*  had  a  celebrated  oracle  of  Amman. 

Merom  Lacus.    [San  kchowtih.] 

Meropi  (Mtpoxw).  1.  One  of  the  Heliades  or 
sisters  of  Phaethon.— 8.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  one  of 
the  Pleiades,  and  wife  of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  by 
whom  the  became  the  mother  of  Glaucus.  In  the 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades  she  is  the  7th  and  the 
least  visible  star,  because  she  is  ashamed  of  having 
had  intercourse  with  a  mortal  man.— 8.  Daughter 
of  Cypselua,  wife  of  Cresphontes,  and  mother  of 
Aepytus.    For  details,  see  Abpytus. 

Meropa  (Mipo+).  1.  King  of  the  island  of  Cos, 
husband  of  the  nymph  Ethemea,  and  father  of 
Earn  el  as.  His  wife  was  killed  by  Artemis,  because 
she  had  neglected  to  worship  that  goddess.  Me- 
ropa, in  order  to  rejoin  his  wife,  wished  to  make 
away  with  himself,  but  Hera  changed  him  into  an 
eagle,  whom  she  placed  among  the  stars.— 2.  King 
of  the  Ethiopians,  by  whose  wife,  Clymene,  Helios 
became  the  father  of  Phac'thon.  —  3.  King  of 
Rhyndacus,  on  the  Hellespont,  also  called  Macar 
or  Macareus,  was  a  celebrated  sooth wiyer,  and 
father  of  Clite,  Arisbe,  Amphius,  and  Adraatus. 

Merula,  L.  Cornelius,  was  rlamen  dialis,  and, 
on  the  deposition  of  L.  Cinna  in  b.c  87,  was 
elected  consul  in  bis  place.  On  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  Marius  and  Cinna  at  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  Merula  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  in 
order  to  escape  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

Mesambria  <  MnroMeVn :  Hmthekr),  a  peninsula 
m  th«  coast  of  Pe«is,  near  the  river  Padargus. 


Meschfla  (Mt<rx4\a :  prob.  near  Domal\  a  lar?s 

city  on  the  coast  of  N.  Africa,  amid  to  have  bees 
founded  by  Greeks  returning  from  the  Trojan 
war.  It  was  taken  by  Eumachus,  the  lieutenant 
of  Agathodea. 

Mesembrla  (Mctr-wity/a,  Herod.  Mio-afiipiv : 
YA*VT\ti.€piav6s).  1.  (Miamvria  or  A/rsswW),  a  ce- 
lebrated town  of  Thrace  on  the  Pontos  Euxima. 
and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Haemua,  founded  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Chalcedon  and  Byaantium  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  hence  called  a  colony 
of  Megara,  since  those  2  towns  were  founded  by 
the  Megarians.—  2.  A  town  in  Thrace,  but  of 
much  less  importance,  on  the  coast  of  the  Aetrartii) 
sea,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Ciconea,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Lissus,  and  the  most  W.-ly  of  the 
Samothracian  settlements  on  the  mainland. 

MisenS  (Mfo^fVf,  i.  e.  Mniland).  a  name  girea 
to  that  part  of  Babylonia  which  consisted  of  the 
great  island  formed  by  the  Euphratea,  the  Tigris, 
and  the  Royal  Canal  ;  and  contained,  therefore, 
the  greater  part  of  Babylonia. 

Mcsoa  or  Messdft.  [SPAftTA.] 

Mesogis.  [Mkssoqia,] 

Mesdmedes  (M»<ro^n»).  *  lj«e  an<* 
matic  poet  under  Hadrian  and  the  Antoninee,  was  a 
native  of  Crete,  and  a  freedman  of  Hadrian,  wht*e 
favourite  Antinous  he  celebrated  in  a  poem.  A 
salary,  which  he  had  received  from  Hadrian,  was 
diminished  by  Antoninus  Pius.  Three  poem*  or 
his  are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Mes5p6tamla  (Me<r<wra/ua,  M«Vq  t*V  worm, 
tuip :  O.  T.  Aram  Naharaim,  i.  e.  Syria  bt-tmrn  tie 
fiiwnt  LXX.  MtavroTcmlu  Jvplai:  Al-Jnira,  i.e. 
The  Idtmd),  a  district  of  W.  Asia,  named  from 
its  position  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
of  which  rivers  the  former  divided  it  from  Syria 
and  Arabia  on  the  W.,  the  latter  from  Assyria  on 
the  E.:  on  the  N.  it  was  separated  from  Armt-u  a 
by  a  branch  of  the  Taurus,  called  Masiua,  and  on 
the  S.  from  Babylonia,  by  the  Median  WalL  The 
name  was  first  used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  time  <*f 
the  Seleucidae.    In  earlier  times  the  country  was 
reckoned  a  part,  sometimes  of  Syria,  and  some- 
times of  Assyria.     Nor  in  the  division  of  the 
Persian  empire  was  it  recognised  as  a  distinct 
country,  but  it  belonged  to  the  satrapy  of  Baby- 
Ionia.    Excepting  the  mountainous  region  on  the 
N.  and  N.K.  formed  by  the  chain  of  Mamcs, 
and  its  prolongation  parallel  to  the  Tigris,  the 
country  formed  a  vast  plain,  broken  by  few  hills, 
well  watered  by  rivers  and  canals,  and  very  fer- 
tile, except  in  the  8.  part,  which  was  more  like 
the  Arabian  Desert,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Euphrates.    Besides  com,  and  fruits,  and  spices 
(e.  g.  the  amommm),  it  produced  fine  timber,  and 
supported  large  herds  of  cattle  ;  in  the  S-,  or  de»rrt 
part,  there  were  numerous  wild  animals,  such  as 
wild  asses,  gazelles,  ostriches,  and  lions.    Its  chief 
mineral  products  were  naphtha  and  jet.    The  N. 
part  of  Mesopotamia  was  divided  into  the  districts 
of  MronoMA  and  OsroIne.    It  belonged  suc- 
cessively to  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian, 
Macedonian,  Syro-Grecian,  Parthian,  and  later 
Persian  empires.    In  a  wider  sense,  the  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  country  bet»-ra 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

MespHa  (i)  nictiXa :  Ru.  at  KmyounjH,  opp, 
to  Mosul,  Layard :  others  give  different  sites  fee 
it),  a  citv  of  Assyria,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Tigris, 
which  Xenophon  (Jjwo.  UL  4)  mentions  as  havmj 
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been  formerly  a  great  city,  inhabited  by  Medea, 
but  in  hi*  time  fallen  to  decay.  It  had  a  wall  6 
paraaang*  in  circuit,  composed  of  2  parts  ;  namely, 
a  base  50  feet  thick  and  50  high,  of  polished  stone 
full  of  shells  (the  limestone  of  the  country),  upon 
which  was  built  a  brick  wall  50  feet  thick  and  100 
high.  It  had  served,  according  to  tradition,  as 
the  refuge  for  the  Median  queen,  when  the  Per- 
sians overthrew  the  empire  of  the  Medes,  and  it 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  king  to  take 
it,  until  a  thunder  storm  frightened  the  inhabitants 
into  a  surrender. 

Mesa*  (McWo,  M«V(Ti7:  Mexapo\  a  town  and 
lsubour  in  Laconia  near  C.  Taenarum. 

Messahitene  or  -Ice  {MtaoaSarurf^  Mfccro- 
tiarur^ :  Mtattaidrtu),  a  small  district  on  the  S.E. 
margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  on  the 
borders  of  Media,  Persia,  and  Susiana,  reckoned 
sometimes  to  Persis  and  sometimes  to  Susiana. 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  mountain 
passes  in  the  district. 

Messala  or  Messalla,  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished family  of  the  Valeria  gens  at  Rome.  They 
appear  for  the  first  time  on  the  consular  Fasti  in 
R.  c.  263,  and  for  the  last  in  a.  d.  506.  — L  M'. 
Valerias  Maximus  Corvinus  Messala,  was  con- 
sul bl  c  263,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague 
M.  Otacilius,  carried  on  the  war  with  success 
npiinst  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  The  2  consuls 
concluded  a  peace  with  Hieron.    In  consequence 
of  his  relieving  Messana  he  obtained  the  cognomen 
of  Messala.    His  triumph  was  distinguished  by 
two  remarkable  monuments  of  his  victory — by  a 
pictorial  representation  of  a  battle  with  the  Sici- 
lian and  Punic  armies,  which  he  placed  in  the 
Curia  Hostilia,  and  by  a  sun-dial  (Horologium), 
from  the  booty  of  Catana,  which  was  set  up  on  a 
column  behind  the  rostra,  in  the  forum.  Messala 
was  censor  in  252.-2.  M.  Valerius  Messala, 
consul  226.-3.  M.  Valerius  Messala,  praetor 
peregrinui  194,  and  consul  188,  when  he  had  the 
province  of  Liguris,— 4.  X.  Valerius  Messala, 
consul  161,  and  censor  154.— 6.  M.  Valerius 
Me 5 sal  a  Niger,  praetor  63;  consul  61  ;  and  censor 
55.    He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party.  He 
married  a  sister  of  the  orator  Q.  Hortensius,  by 
whom  he  had  at  least  one  son. —  6.  M.  Valerius 
Messala,  son  of  the  preceding;  consul  53;  be- 
longed, like  his  father,  to  the  aristocratical  party  ; 
but  in  consequence  probably  of  his  enmity  to 
Pompey,  he  joined  Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and 
served  under  him  in  Africa.    He  was  in  high 
repute  for  his  skill  in  augury,  on  which  science  he 
wrote.— 7.  X.  Valerius  Messala  Corvinus,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  partly  educated  at  Athens, 
where  probably  began  his  intimacy  with  Horace 
and  L.  Bibulus.    After  Caesar's  death  (44)  he 
joined  the  republican  party,  and  attached  himself 
especially  to  Cassius,  whom,  long  after,  when  he 
had  become  the  friend  of  Augustus,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  "my  general.*'    Messala  was  pro- 
scribed  ;  but  since  bis  kinsmen  proved  his  absence 
from  Rome  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  assassination, 
the  triumvirs  erased  his  name  from  the  list,  and 
offered  him  security  for  his  person  and  property. 
Messala,  however,  rejected  their  offers,  followed 
Cassius  into  Asia,  and  at  Philippi,  in  the  first 
days  battle,  turned  Augustus's  flank,  stormed  his 
camp,  and  narrowly  missed  taking  him  prisoner. 
After  the  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Messala, 
with  a  numerous  body  of  fugitives,  too*  refuge 
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In  the  island  of  Tha*os,  His  followers,  though 
defeated,  were  not  disorganised,  and  offered  him 
the  command.  But  he  induced  them  to  accept 
honourable  terms  from  Antony,  to  whom  he  at- 
tached himself  until  Cleopatra's  influence  made 
his  ruin  certain  and  easy  to  be  foreseen.  Me*, 
sala  then  again  changed  his  party,  and  served 
Augustus  effectively  in  Sicily,  36  ;  against  the 
Salaasian\  a  mountain  tribe  lying  between  the 
Graian  and  the  Pennine  Alps,  34  ;  and  at  Actium, 
31.  A  decree  of  the  senate  had  abrogated  An- 
tony's consulship  for  31,  and  Messala  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  place.  He  was  proconsul  of 
Aquitania  in  28 — 27,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for 
his  reduction  of  that  province.  Shortly  before  or 
immediately  after  nis  administration  of  Aquitania, 
Messala  held  a  prefecture  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was 
deputed  by  the  senate,  probably  in  30,  to  greet 
Augustus  with  the  title  of  **  Pater  Patriae ;"  and 
the  opening  of  his  address  on  that  occasion  is  pre- 
served by  Suetonius.  During  the  disturbances  at 
the  comitia  in  27,  Augustus  nominated  Messala  to 
the  revived  office  of  warden  of  the  city ;  but  be 
resigned  it  in  a  few  days.  Messala  soon  after- 
wards withdrew  from  all  public  employments  ex- 
cept his  augurship,  to  which  Augustus  nad  specially 
appointed  him,  although,  at  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion, there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  augural  college. 
About  2  years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
about  the  middle  of  Augustus's  reign,  B.C.  3 — a.  d.  3, 
Messala's  memory  failed  him,  and  he  often  could  not 
recall  his  own  name.  His  tomb  was  of  remarkable 
splendour.  Messala  was  as  much  distinguished  in 
the  literary  as  in  the  political  world  of  Rome.  He 
was  a  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  was 
himself  an  historian,  a  poet,  a  grammarian,  and  an 
orator.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  civil  wars 
after  Caesar's  death,  and  a  genealogical  work,  Dt 
Romania  Fumiliis.  The  treatise,  however,  Dt 
Progenia  Awjusti,  which  sometimes  accompanies 
Eutropius  and  the  minor  Roman  historians,  is  the 
forgery  of  a  much  later  age.  Messala's  poems 
were  of  a  satirical  or  even  licentious  character. 
His  writings  as  a  grammarian  were  numerous  and 
minute,  comprising  treatises  on  collocation  and 
lexicography,  and  on  the  powers  and  uses  of  single 
letters.  His  eloquence  reflected  the  character  of 
his  age.  More  smooth  and  correct  than  vigorous 
or  original,  he  persuaded  rather  than  convinced, 
and  conciliated  rather  than  persuaded.  His  health 
was  feeble,  and  the  prooemia  of  his  speeches  gene- 
rally pleaded  indisposition  and  solicited  indulgence. 
He  mostly  took  the  defendant's  side,  and  was  fre- 
quently associated  in  causes  with  C.  Asinius  Pollio. 
He  recommended  and  practised  translation  from 
the  Greek  orators ;  and  his  version  of  the  Pkrynt 
of  Hype  rides  was  thought  to  exhibit  remarkable 
skill  in  either  language.  His  political  eminence, 
the  wealth  he  inherited  or  acquired  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  favour  of  Antony  and  Augustus, 
rendered  Messala  one  of  the  principal  persons  of 
his  age,  and  an  effective  patron  of  its  literature. 
His  friendship  for  Horace  and  his  intimacy  with 
Tibullus  are  well  known.  In  the  elegies  of  the 
latter  poet,  the  name  of  Messala  is  continually 
introduced.  The  dedication  of  the  Orris,  a  doubt- 
ful work,  is  net  sufficient  proof  of  his  friendship 
with  Virgil ;  but  the  companion  of  **  Plotiua  and 
Varius,  of  Maecenas  and  Octavius**  (Hor.  Sat.  i. 
10.  81),  cannot  well  have  been  unknown  to  the 
author  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics.   lie  directed 
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Orid'a  early  studies  (e*  Pont.  ir.  16),  and  Tiberias 
•ought  his  acquaintance  iu  early  manhood,  and 
took  him  for  his  model  in  eloquence. — 8.  M.  Va- 
lerius Messala  Barbatus  Appianus,  was  consul 
B.C.  12,  and  died  in  his  year  of  office.  He  was 
the  father  (or  grandfather)  of  the  empress  Mes- 
salina.—9.  I.  Valerius  Megsala  VolesttS,  consul 
A.  D.  5,  and  afterwards  proconsul  of  Asia,  where 
his  cruelties  drew  on  him  the  anger  of  Augustus 
and  a  condemnatory  decree  from  the  senate.  — 
10.  L.  Vipstanus  Messala,  legionary  tribune  in 
Vespasian's  army,  a.  d.  70,  was  brother  of  Aqui- 
lius  Regulus,  the  notorious  delator  in  Domitian's 
reign.  He  is  one  of  Tacitus*  authorities  for  the 
history  of  the  civil  wars  after  Qalba's  death,  and  a 
wincipal  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue  D»  Oratonbus, 
ascribed  to  Tacitus. 

Messalina.  L  Statilla,  granddaughter  of  T. 
Statiliua  Taurus,  cos.  a.  d.  11,  was  the  3rd  wife  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  who  married  her  in  a.  D.  66. 
She  had  previously  espoused  Atticus  Vestinus, 
whom  Nero  put  to  death  without  accusation  or 
trial,  merely  that  he  might  marry  Messalina.  —  9. 
Valeria,  daughter  of  M.  Valerius  Messala  Bar- 
batus and  of  Domitia  Lepida,  was  the  3rd  wife  of 
the  emperor  Claudius.  She  married  Claudius,  to 
whom  she  was  previously  related,  before  bis  ac- 
cession to  the  empire.  Her  profligacy  and  licen- 
tiousness were  notorious;  and  the  absence  of  virtue 
was  not  concealed  by  a  lingering  sense  of  shame  or 
even  by  a  specious  veil  of  decorum.  She  was  as 
cruel  as  she  was  profligate;  and  many  members  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome  were  sacrificed 
to  her  fears  or  her  hatred.  She  long  exercised  an 
unbounded  empire  over  her  weak  husband,  who 
alone  was  ignorant  of  her  infidelities.  For  some 
time  she  was  supported  in  her  career  of  crime  by 
the  freedmen  of  Claudius;  but  when  Narcissus,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  perceived 
that  he  should  probably  mil  a  victim  to  Messalina's 
intrigues,  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  her.  The 
insane  folly  of  Messalina  furnished  the  means  of 
her  own  destruction.  Having  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  a  handsome  Roman  youth,  C.  Silius, 
she  publicly  married  him  with  all  the  rites  of  a 
legal  connubium  during  the  absence  of  Claudius  at 
Ostia,  a.  D.  48.  Narcissus  pergtiadcd  the  emperor 
that  Silius  and  Messalina  would  not  have  dared 
such  an  outrage  had  they  not  determined  also  to 
deprive  him  of  empire  and  life.  Claudius  wavered 
long,  and  at  length  Narcissus  himself  issued  Mes- 
salina's death-warrant.  She  was  put  to  death  by 
a  tribune  of  the  guards  in  the  gardens  of  Lu- 
cullus. 

Messina  (M«xcrdra  Dor.,  Mtatrfim :  VLtvo&vtot; 
Messina),  a  celebrated  town  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
Sicily,  on  the  straits  separating  Italy  from  this 
island,  which  are  here  about  4  miles  broad.  The 
Humans  called  the  town  Messana,  according  to  its 
Doric  pronunciation,  but  Messene  was  its  more 
usual  name  among  the  Greeks.  It  was  originally 
a  town  of  the  Si  eel  i,  and  was  called  Zancle 
(TAyttKn),  or  a  sickle,  on  account  of  the  shape  of 
its  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  a  singular  curve 
of  sand  and  shells.  The  first  Greek  colonists 
were,  according  to  Thucydides,  pirates  from  the 
Chalcidian  town  of  Cumae  in  Italy,  who  were 
joined  by  Chaleidians  from  Euboea,  and,  according 
to  Strabo,  by  Naxians :  but  these  2  accounts  are  not 
contradictory,  for  since  N*xos  in  Sicily  was  also  a 
-oloiiy  from  Chalcis,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  the 


Naxians  joined  the  other  Chaleidians  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  town,  Zancle  soon  became  bo  powerful 
that  it  founded  the  town  of  Himen,  about  sue-  648. 
After  the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  the 
inhabitants  of  Zancle  invited  the  Ionian*,  who  liad 
been  expelled  from  their  native  country,  to  settle  on 
their  "beautiful  coast"  («oA*  **t4,  Herod.  vL  22.); 
and  a  number  of  Samians  and  other  Ionic  Greeks 
accepted  their  offer.  On  binding  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
they  were  persuaded  by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhe- 
gium,  to  take  possession  of  Zancle  during  the 
absence  of  Scythes,  the  tyrant  of  the  city,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  some  other  Sicilian  town. 
But  their  treachery  was  soon  punished;  for  Anaxi- 
las himself  shortly  afterwards  drove  the  Samians 
out  of  Zancle,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
town,  the  name  of  which  be  changed  into  Mrs**** 
or  Messene,  both  because  he  was  himself  a  M«-*w- 
nian,  and  because  he  transferred  to  the  place  a 
body  of  Messenians  from  Rhegiom.  Anaxilas  died 
476;  and  about  10  years  afterwards  (466)  his  sons 
were  driven  out  of  Messana  and  Rhegiom,  and 
republican  governments  established  in  these  cities. 
Messana  now  enjoyed  great  prosperity  far  several 
years,  and  in  consequence  of  its  excellent  harbour 
and  advantageous  position,  it  became  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance.    But  in  396  it  was 
taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  destroyed  the 
town  because  they  saw  that  they  should  be  unai  le 
to  maintain  so  distant  a  possession  against  the 
power  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.   Dionyaios  bogin 
to  rebuild  it  in  the  same  year,  and  besides  collecting 
the  remains  of  the  former  population,  he  added  a 
number  of  Locrians,  Messenians.  and  others,  ss 
that  its  inhabitants  were  of  a  very  mixed  kir.-i. 
After  the  banishment  of  the  younger  Dionyriu, 
Messana  was  for  a  short  time  free,  but  it  fell  into 
the  power  of  Agathocles  about  312.    Among  the 
mercenaries  of  this  tyrant  were  a  number  of  Me- 
mertini,  an  CVan  people  from  Campania,  who  had 
been  sent  from  home  under  the  protection  of  the 
god  Maimers  or  Mars  to  seek  their  fortune  in  other 
lands.    These  Mamertini  were  quartered  in  Mes- 
sana ;  and  after  the  death  of  Agathocles  (282) 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  killed 
the  male  inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  property.  The 
town  was  now  called  Mamertina,  and  the  inha- 
bitants Mamertini;  but  its  ancient  name  of 
Messana  continued  to  be  in  more  general  use.  The 
new  inhabitants  could  not  lay  aside  their  old  pre- 
datory habits,  and  in  consequence  became  in  vol  ted 
in  a  war  with  Hicron  of  Syracuse,  who  defeated 
them  in  several  battles,  and  would  probably  have 
conquered  the  town,  had  not  the  Carthaginians 
come  in  to  the  aid  of  the  Mamertini,  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  assisting  them,  taken  posaeeaion  of 
their  citadel.    The  Mamertini  had  at  the  same 
time  applied  to  the  Romans  for  help,  who  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  s 
footing  in  Sicily.    Thus  Messana  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  264.    The  Ms- 
mertini  expelled  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  and 
received  the  Romans,  in  whose  power  Messsna 
remained  till  the  latest  times.    There  are  scarcely 
any  remains  of  the  ancient  city  a*  Messina. 

Messapla  ( M*<r©-air(a).  1.  The  Greek  name  el 
Calabria.  — 2.  (Messaana),  a  town  in  Calabria, 
between  Una  and  Brundusium. 

Messaplum  (to  Msroawtor  Spot),  a  mountaia 
j.7  Boeotia  on  the  E.  coast,  near  the  town  AnthHou, 
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from  wbich  Messapus  is  aaid  to  hare  ruled  to  the 
8.  of  Italy. 

Messapus  (MfWasot),  a  Boeotian,  from  whom 
Messapia  in  the  S.  of  Italy  was  believed  to  have 
derived  iu  name. 

Meaaeni  (Mwc^nj),  daughter  of  Triopaa,  and 
wife  of  Polycaon,  whom  she  induced  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  country  which  was  called  after  her, 
Messenia.  She  ia  alao  aaid  to  have  introduced 
there  the  worship  of  Zeus  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
great  goddess  of  Eleusis. 

Messene  (MwvVn:  Mrffo^woj).  L  (Mavro- 
mati),  the  later  capital  of  Measenia,  was  founded 
by  Epaminondas  b.  c  369,  and  completed  and  for- 
tified within  the  apace  of  85  days.  It  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  of  Ithome,  which  was 
so  celebrated  as  a  fortress  in  the  history  of  the 
Mwtrnian  wars,  and  which  now  formed  the  acro- 
polis of  the  new  city.  Meaaene  was  one  of  the 
most  strongly  fortified  cities  of  Greece.  It  was  j 
surrounded  by  massive  waits  built  entirely  of  atone 
and  flanked  with  numerous  lower*.  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  some  of  these  towers,  as 
well  as  the  foundations  of  the  walla,  and  of  several 
public  buildings.  They  are  described  by  a  modern 
traveller  as  **  built  of  the  most  regular  kind  ot 
masonry,  and  formed  of  large  stones  fitted  together 
with  great  accuracy."  The  northern  gate  of  the 
citv  is  also  extant,  and  opens  into  a  circular  court, 
62*  feet  in  diameter.  The  city  was  supplied  with 
water  from  a  fountain  called  Ctepiytra,  which  ia 
still  a  fine  spring,  from  which  the  modern  village 
of  Mavromaii  derives  iu  name,  meaning  black 
Spring,  or  literally.  Black  Eye.— 2.  See  Mbssana. 

Messenia  {Mtomirla :  M«r«rtji'to»),  a  country  in 
Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Lacpnia,  on 
the  N.  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  on  the  S.  and  VY\ 
by  the  sea.  It  was  separated  from  Laconia  by  Mt 
favgetus;  but  part  of  the  W.  slope  of  Taygetua 
belonged  to  Laconia;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  boundaries  between  the  2  countries,  as 
they  were  different  at  different  periods.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  the  river  Nedon  formed  the 
boundary  between  Measenia  and  Laconia  towards 
the  sea ;  but  Pausaniaa  places  the  frontier  line 
further  E.  at  a  woody  hollow  called  Choeriua,  20 
stadia  &  of  Abia.  The  river  Neda  formed  the  N. 
frontier  between  Measenia  and  Elis.  The  area  of 
MtMenia  ia  about  1162  square  mile*.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  a  mountainous  country,  and  contained 
only  2  plains  of  any  extent,  in  the  N.  the  plain  of 
SUnytkrM,  and  in  the  S.  a  still  larger  plain, 
through  which  the  Pamisus  flowed,  and  which 
was  called  Macaria  or  the  Blessed,  on  account  of 
iu  great  fertility.  There  were,  however,  many 
smaller  valleys  among  the  mountains  ;  and  the 
country  waa  much  lesa  nigged  and  far  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  neighbouring  Laconia.  Hence 
Measenia  is  described  by  Pausaniaa  aa  the  most 
fertile  country  in  Peloponnesus ;  and  it  is  praised 
by  Euripides  on  account  of  its  climate,  which  waa 
neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in  summer. 
The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Messenia  were 
Lelegee,  intermingled  with  Argivea.  According  to 
tradition  Polvcaon,  the  younger  son  of  Lelex, 
married  the  Argive  Messene,  a  daughter  of  Triopas, 
and  named  the  country  Messene  in  honour  of  his 
wife.  This  ia  the  name  by  which  it  ia  called  in 
Homer,  who  does  not  use  the  form  Measenia. 
Five  generations  afterwards  Aeoliane  settled  in 
the  country,  under  the  guidance  of  Perieres,  a  ion 
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of  Aeolus.    His  son  Apliareua  gnve  a  home  to 
Neleua,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Thessaly,  and 
who  founded  the  town  of  Pyloa,  which  became  the 
capital  of  an  independent  sovereignty.    For  a  long 
time  there  was  properly  no  Measenian  kingdom. 
The  western  part  of  the  land  belonged  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Neleid  princes  of  Pyloa,  of  whom 
Nestor  was  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  eastern 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  monarchy.  Thus  it  appears 
to  have  remained  till  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus) 
by  the  Dorians,  when  Messenia  fell  to  the  share  of 
(Jrosphontea,  who  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Pyloa, 
and  united  the  whole  country  under  his  sway. 
The  ruling  class  were  now  Dorians,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  speak  the  purest  Doric  down  to  the  latest 
times.  The  Spartans  soon  coveted  the  more  fertile 
territory  of  their  brother  Dorians  ;  and  after  many 
disputes  between  the  2  nations,  and  various  inroads 
into  each  other's  territories,  open  war  at  length 
broke  out.    This  war,  called  the  1st  Measenian 
war,  lasted  20  years,  b.  c.  743 — 723;  and  notwith- 
standing the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Measenian 
king,  Aristodcmua,  the  Mcssenians  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  Spartans  after  the  capture  of  their 
fortress  Ithome,  and  to  become  their  subjects. 
[Ahistodxmus.]  After  bearing  the  yoke  88  years 
the  Measeninns  again  took  up  arms  under  their 
heroic  leader  Aristomenes.  [ Aristom knks.  ]  The 
2nd  Measenian  war  lasted  1 7  years,  a  c.  685— 
6(J13,  and  terminated  with  the  conquest  of  Ira  and 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  country.    Most  of 
the  Mesaenians  emigrated  to  foreign  countries,  and 
those  who  remained  behind  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Helots  or  serfs.    In  this  state  they 
remained  till  464,  when  the  Mesaenians  and  other 
Helots  took  advantage  of  the  devastation  occasioned 
by  the  great  earthquake  at  Sparta,  to  rise  against 
their  oppressors.    This  3rd  Measenian  war  lasted 
10  years,  464—455,  and  ended  by  the  Mesaenians 
surrendering  Ithome  to  the  Spartans  on  condition 
of  their  being  allowed  a  free  departure  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   They  settled  at  Naupactus  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf  opposite  Peloponnesus,  which  town 
the  Athenians  had  lately  taken  from  the  Locri 
Ozolae,  and  gladly  granted  to  such  deadly  enemies 
of  Sparta.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (404),  the  unfortunate  Mesaenians  were  obliged 
to  leave  Naupactus  and  take  refuge  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  other  countries  ;  but  when  the  suprema  y  of 
Sparta  was  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
Epaminondas  resolved  to  restore  the  independence 
of  Measenia.     He  accordingly  gathered  together 
the  Messcnian  exiles  from  the  various  lands  in 
which  they  were  scattered  ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
869  he  founded  the  town  of  Messene  at  the  foot 
of  ML  Ithome.  [Messkn*.]  Messenia  was  never 
again  subdued  by  the  Spartans,  and  it  maintained 
its  independence  till  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeana 
and  the  rest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  146. 

Mestleta  (M«or\^ra),  a  city  of  Iberia,  in  Ada 
probably  on  the  river  Cyrus. 

Mestra  ( M-^arpa),  daughter  of  Erysichthon,  and 
granddaughter  of  Triopas,  whence  she  is  called 
TViopeis  by  Ovid.  She  waa  sold  by  her  hungry 
father,  that  he  might  obtain  the  means  of  satisfying 
his  hunger.  In  order  to  escape  from  slavery,  ahe 
prayed  to  Poseidon,  who  loved  her,  and  who  con- 
ferred upon  her  the  power  of  metamorphosing  her- 
self whenever  she  was  gold. 

Mesyla,  a  town  of  Pontus.  in  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  road  from  Tavium  to  Comuna. 
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Metagonltis  (M<T07«r?Ti»:  Mrixryojrrrsu,  Me- 
tagonltae),  a  name  applied  to  the  N.  coast  of 
Mauritania  Tingitana  ( Marooco\  between  the 
Fretum  Oaditanum  and  the  river  Mulucha ;  derived 
probably  from  the  Carthaginian  colonies  (m*to> 
ytivia)  settled  along  it  There  was  at  some  point 
of  this  coast  a  promontory  called  Metagoniam  or 
Metagonites,  probably  the  same  aa  Kuasadir  (Aos- 
ud-fkr,  or  C.  Tret  Foreeu). 

Metagonlum.    [  M  ktagonitia.1 

MetaUInum  or  Hetelllnnm  (Metallinensis: 
Mfdellxm\  a  Roman  colony  in  Lnsitania  on  the 
Anas,  not  far  from  Augusta  Emerita. 

Me'tinlra  (MerdV«p«),  wife  of  Celeua,  and 
saother  of  Triptolemus,  received  Demeter  on  her 
arrival  fa  Attica.  Pansanias  calls  her  Meganaera. 
For  details  see  Cklkus. 

Metaphrastes,  8ymeon  (Ivfttbv  6  Mmfpdtr. 
T»f),  a  celebrated  Byzantine  writer,  lived  in  the 
9th  and  10th  centuries,  and  held  many  high  offices 
at  the  Byzantine  court  His  surname  Metaphrastes 
was  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  having  composed 
a  celebrated  paraphrase  of  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
Besides  his  other  works,  he  wrote  a  Bysantine 
history,  entitled  Amta/et,  beginning  with  the  em- 
peror Leo  Armenus,  a.  d.  813,  and  finishing  with 
Komanus,  the  son  of  Constantino  Porphvrogcnitus, 
968.    Edited  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  183b*. 

Metapontlum  called  Metapontum  by  the  Ro- 
mans (MsTairdrrioar :  MeTaroWios,  Metapontinus : 
Tom  di  Man),  a  celebrated  Greek  city  in  the  & 
of  Italy,  on  the  Tarentine  gulf,  and  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Lucania,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Metabum  (MeVaSov).  There  were  various  tradi- 
tions respecting  its  foundation,  all  of  which  point 
to  its  high  antiquity,  but  from  which  we  cannot 
gather  any  certain  information  on  the  subject  It 
is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
Samnites,  and  to  have  been  re  peopled  by  a  colony 
of  Achaean*,  who  had  been  invited  for  that  purpose 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sybaria.  Hence  it  is  called 
by  Livy  an  Achaean  town,  and  is  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  a  colony  from  Sybaria.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  with  the  other  Greek 
cities  in  the  S.  of  Italy  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus; 
but  it  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  From  the  time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war  it 
disappears  from  history,  and  was  in  ruins  fa  the 
time  of  Pausanias. 

Metaurum.    [MaTAuatra,  No.  2.] 

Me  la  or  as.  1.  (A/etaro),a  small  river  fa  fimbria, 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  but  rendered  memo- 
rable by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hasdrubal,  the 
brother  of  Hannibal,  on  its  banks,  a  c.  207.  —  2. 
( .Ifarro),  a  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  at 
whose  mouth  was  the  town  of  Metaurum. 

Metella.  [CaaciLiA.] 

MS  tell  us,  a  distinguished  plebeian  family  of  the 
Caecilia  gens  at  Rome.  L  L.  Caecilius  Metellus, 
consul  B.C.  2>1,  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  following  year 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  Hasdrubal,  the 
Carthaginian  general  The  elephants  which  be 
took  in  this  battle  were  exhibited  in  his  fiumph 
at  Rome.  Metellus  was  consul  a  2nd  time 
fa  249,  and  was  elected  pontifex  maximus  in 
243,  and  held  this  dignity  for  22  years.  He 
must,  therefore,  have  died  shortly  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  In  241  he 
rescued  the  Palladium  when  the  temple  of  Vesta 
whs  on  fire,  but  lost  his  sight  in  consequence.  He 
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was  dictator  fa  224,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  tl* 
comitia.  —  2.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellua,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  plebeian  acdile  209  ;  curtile  aedue 
'208;  served  in  the  army  of  the  consol  Claud; us 
Nero  207,  and  was  one  of  the  legates  sent  to  Rons 
to  convey  the  joyful  news  of  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Hasdrubal;  and  was  consul  with  L.  Yet  urns 
Philo,  206.  In  his  consulship  he  and  his  colleague 
carried  on  the  war  against  Hannibal  fa  Brottiuat. 
where  he  remained  as  proconsul  during  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  205  he  was  dictator  for  the  porj.v 
of  holding  the  comitia.  Metdlus  survived  the  2nd 
Punic  war  many  yearn,  and  was  employed  ia 
several  public  commissions.  —  3.  Q,  Caecilius  Mr- 
tell  us  Macedonian,  son  of  the  last  was  praetor 
148,  and  carried  on  war  in  Macedonia  again*t  the 
usurper  Andriscus,  whom  he  defeated  and  took 
prisoner.  He  next  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Achaeans,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  Lesir  rnnf 
of  146.  On  his  return  to  Rome  fa  146,  he 
triumphed,  and  received  the  surname  of  Msce- 
donicus.  Metellus  was  consul  in  143,  and  received 
the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  he  carried  aa 
the  war  with  success  for  2  years  against  the  Olu- 
beri.  He  was  succeeded  by  Q.  Pompeins  fa  14 1. 
Metellus  was  censor  131.  He  died  115,  full  of 
years  and  honours.  He  is  frequently  quoted  by 
the  ancient  writers  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
human  felicity.  He  had  filled  all  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state  with  reputation  and  glory,  and 
was  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  by  4  sons,  3  of 
whom  had  obtained  the  consulship  in  his  lifetime, 
while  the  4th  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  at  the 
time  of  his  death.— 4.  L  Caecilius  Metellus 
Calvui,  brother  of  the  last  consul  142.  —  6.  0, 
Caecilius  Metellus  Balearic  us,  eldest  son  of 
No.  3,  was  consul  123,  when  he  subdued  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Balearic  islands,  and  received  ia 
consequence  the  surname  of  Balearicus.  He  was 
censor  120.— 6.  L.  Caecilius  Metellua  Diade- 
xnataj,  **nd  son  of  No.  3,  has  been  frequently 
confounded  with  Metellus  Dalmatian,  consul  1 19 
[No.  9.].  Metellus  Diadematus  received  the  latter 
surname  from  his  wearing  for  a  long  time  a  bandage 
round  his  forehead,  fa  consequence  of  aa  ulcer. 
He  was  consul  117.  —  7.  M.  Caecilius  Metellus, 
3rd  son  of  No,  3,  was  consul  115,  the  year  m 
which  his  father  died.  In  114  he  ma*  gent  into 
Sardinia  as  proconsul,  and  suppressed  an  inaum-o- 
tion  fa  the  island,  fa  consequence  of  which  h« 
obtained  a  triumph  fa  1 13  on  the  same  day  as  his 
brother  Caprariua,  —  8.  C.  Caecilius  Metellus 
Caprarint,  4th  ton  of  No.  3,  The  origin  of  his 
surname  is  quite  uncertain.  He  was  consul  113* 
and  carried  on  war  in  Macedonia  against  tk< 
Thracians,  whom  he  subdued.  He  obtained  a 
triumph  in  consequence  in  the  same  year  and  oa 
the  same  day  with  his  brother  Marcus.  He  his 
censor  102  with  bis  cousin  Metellus  NumidKus.— 
9.  L.  Caeciliua  Metellus  Dalmaticua,  elder  son 
of  No,  4,  and  frequently  confounded,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  with  Diadematus  [No.  i], 
was  consul  1 19,  when  he  subdued  the  Dalmatian, 
and  obtained  in  consequence  the  surname  DsJcs- 
ticus.    He  was  censor  with  Cn.  Domitius  Aber» 

He  was  alive  in  100,  when  he  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  senators  of  high  rank,  who  took  up  ami 
atrainst  Saturnfaus.— 10.  Q.  Caeciliua  Metellus 
Numidicua,  younger  son  of  No.  4,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  bis. family.  The 
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character  of  Metellus  stood  very  high  among  his 
contemporaries ;  in  an  age  of  growing  corruption 
bit  personal  integrity  remained  unsullied;  and  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  abilities  in  war  and  peace. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  aristocratical 
party  at  Rome.    He  was  consul  109,  and  carried 
on  the  war  against  Jugurtha  in  Numidia  with 
great  success.   [Jugurtha.]    He  remained  in 
Niunidia  during  the  following  year  as  proconsul ; 
but  as  he  was  unable  to  bring  the  war  to  a  con- 
clusion, his  legate  C.  Marks  industriously  circulated 
reports  in  the  camp  and  the  city  that  Metellus  de- 
g'tmediy  protracted  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  in  the  command.    These  rumours  had 
the  desired  effect.    Marius  was  raised  to  the  con- 
sulship,  Numidia  was  assigned  to  him  as  his 
province,  and  Metellus  saw  the  honour  of  finishing 
the  war  matched  from  his  grasp.  [Mariv&]  On 
his  return  to  Rome  in  107  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  honour.    He  celebrated  a  splendid 
triumph,  mid  received  the  surname  of  Numidicus. 
In  102  he  was  censor  with  his  cousin  Metellus 
Ciiprariua.    In  100  the  tribune  Saturninus  and 
Marius  resolved  to  ruin  Metellus.  Saturninus 
proposed  an  agrarian  law,  to  which  he  added  the 
clause,  that  the  senate  should  swear  obedience  to 
it  within  5  days  after  its  enactment,  and  that 
whosoever  should  refuse  to  do  so  should  be  expelled 
the  senate,  and  pay  a  heavy  fine.    Metellus  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath,  and  was  therefore  expelled 
the  senate ;  but  Saturninus,  not  content  with  this, 
brought  forward  a  bill  to  punish  him  with  exile. 
The  friends  of  Metellus  were  ready  to  take  up 
arms  in  his  defence;  but  Metellus  quitted  the  city, 
and  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  bore  his  mis- 
fortune with  great  calmness.     lie  was  however 
recalled  to  Rome  in  the  following  year  (99)  on  the 
proposition  of  the  tribune  Q.  Caltdius.  The  orations 
of  Metellus  are  spoken  of  with  praise  by  Cicero, 
and  they  continued  to  be  read  with  admiration  in 
the  time  of  Fronto.  —  1L  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus 
Nepos,  son  of  Balearic  us  [No.  5  J,  and  grandson 
of  Macedonicus  [No.  3],  appears  to  have  received 
the  surname  of  Nepos,  because  he  was  the  e'dest 
rardson  of  the  latter.    Metellus  Nepos  exerted 
imself  in  obtaining  the  recall  of  his  kinsman  Me- 
tellus Numidicus  from  banishment  in  99,  and  was 
consul  in  98,  with  T.  Didius.    In  this  year  the  2 
consuls  carried  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia.  — 12.  Q. 
Caecilius  Metellus  Pius,   son   of  Numidicus 
[No.  10], received  the  surname  of  Pius  on  account 
of  the  love  which  he  displayed  for  his  father  when 
he  besought  the  people  to  recall  him  from  banish- 
ment in  99.   He  was  praetor  89,  and  was  one  of 
tbe  commanders  in  the  Marsic  or  Social  war.  He 
was  still  in  arms  in  87,  prosecuting  the  war  against 
the  Samnites,  when  Marius  landed  in  Italy  and 
joined  the  consul  Cinna.    The  senate,  in  alarm, 
summoned  Metellus  to  Rove;  but  as  he  was  unable 
to  defend  the  city  against  Marius  and  Cinna,  he 
crowed  over  to  Africa.    After  remaining  in  Africa 
3  years  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  joined  Sulla, 
who  also  returned  to  Italy  in  83.    In  the  war 
which  followed  against  the  Marian  party,  Metellus 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Sulla's  generals, 
and  gained  several  important  victories  both  in 
Umbria,  and  in  Cisalpine  OauL    In  80,  Metellus 
was  consul  with  Sulla  himself;  and  in  tbe  following 
year  (79),  he  went  as  proconsul  into  Spain,  in 
order  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Sertorius,  who 
suhered  to  the  Marian  party.    Here  he  remained 
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for  the  next  8  years,  and  found  it  so  difficult  to 
obtain  any  advantages  over  Sertorius,  that  the 
senate  sent  Pompey  to  his  assistance  with  procon- 
sular power  and  another  army.  Sertorius,  how- 
ever, was  a  match  for  them  both,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  continued  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of 
Metellus  nnd  Pompey,  if  he  had  not  been  murdered 
by  Perpema  and  his  friends  in  72.  [Sertorius.] 
Metellus  was  pontifcx  roaximus,  and,  as  he  was 
succeeded  in  this  dignity  by  Julius  Caesar  in  63, 
he  must  have  died  either  in  this  year  or  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding.  — 13.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus 
Celer,  elder  son  of  Nepos  [No.  11.].  In  66  he 
served  as  legate  in  the  array  of  Pompey  in  Asia; 
and  was  praetor  in  63,  the  year  in  which  Cicero 
was  consul.  During  his  year  of  office  he  afforded 
warm  and  efficient  support  to  the  aristocratical 
party.  He  prevented  the  condemnation  of  C.  Ra- 
birius  by  removing  the  military  flag  from  the 
Janicuium.  He  co-operated  with  Cicero  in  opposing 
the  schemes  of  Catiline ;  and,  when  the  latter  left 
the  city  to  make  war  upon  the  republic,  Metellus 
had  the  charye  of  the  Picentine  and  Senoniau  dis- 
tricts. By  blocking  up  the  passes  he  prevented 
Catiline  from  crossing  the  Apennines  and  pene- 
trating into  Gaul,  and  thus  compelled  him  to  turn 
round  and  face  Antonius,  who  was  marching  against 
him  from  Etruria.  In  the  following  year,  62, 
Metellus  went  with  the  title  of  proconsul  into  the 
province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  Cicero  had  re- 
linquished because  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  the 
city.  In  60,  Metellus  was  consul  with  L.  Afranius, 
and  opposed  all  the  efforts  of  his  colleague  to  obtain 
the  ratification  of  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia,  and  an 
assignment  of  lands  for  his  soldiers.  He  died  in 
59,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
by  his  wife  Clodia,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the 
most  unhappy  terms,  and  who  was  a  woman  of  the 
utma-t  profligacy.  — 14.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus 
Nepos,  youngei  son  of  the  elder  Nepos  [No.  11.]. 
lit-  served  as  legate  of  Pompey  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates  and  in  Asia  from  67  to  64.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  63  in  order  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  tribunate,  that  he  might  thereby  favour 
the  views  of  Pompey.  His  election  was  opposed 
by  the  aristocracy,  but  without  success.  His  year 
of  office  was  a  stormy  one.  One  of  bis  first  acts 
in  entering  upon  his  office  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 63,  was  a  violent  attack  upon  Cicero.  He 
maintained  that  the  man  who  had  condemned 
Roman  citizens  without  a  hearing  ought  not  to  be 
heard  himself,  and  accordingly  prevented  Cicero 
from  addressing  the  people  on  the  last  day  of  his 
consulship,  and  only  allowed  him  to  take  the  usual 
oath,  whereupon  Cicero  Bwore  that  he  had  saved 
the  state.  In  the  following  year  (62)  Metellus 
brought  forward  a  bill  to  summon  Pompey,  with 
his  army,  to  Rome,  in  order  to  restore  peace,  but 
on  the  day  on  which  the  bill  was  to  be  read,  the 
two  parties  came  to  open  blows;  and  Metellus  was 
obliged  to  take  to  flight.  He  repaired  to  Pompey, 
with  whom  he  returned  to  Rome  in  61.  He  was 
praetor  in  60,  and  consul  in  57  with  P.  Lentulus 
Spinther.  Notwithstanding  his  previous  enmity 
with  Cicero,  he  did  not  oppose  his  recall  from 
exile.  In  56  Metellus  administered  the  province 
of  Nearer  Spain,  where  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  Vaccaei.  He  died  in  55.  Metellus  did  not 
adhere  strictly  to  the  political  principles  of  his 
family.  He  did  not  support  the  aristocracy,  like 
hu  brother;  nor,  on  the  other  band,  can  he  be  said 
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to  have  been  a  leader  of  tbe  democracy.  He  was 
in  fact  little  more  than  a  servant  of  Pompey,  and 
according  to  hid  bidding  at  one  time  opposed,  and 
at  another  supported  Cicero.  "—16.  Q,.  Caecilius 
Metellus  Pius  Scipio,  the  adopted  son  of  Metellus 
Pins  [No.  12.].  He  was  the  son  of  P.  Scipio 
Nasicn,  praetor  94.  Hence  his  name  is  given  in 
various  forms.  Sometimes  he  is  called  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  sometimes  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  and  some- 
times simply  Scipio  or  Metellus.  He  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  in  59,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship along  with  Plautius  Hypsaeus  and  Milo  in 
63.  He  was  supported  by  the  Clodian  mob,  since 
be  was  opposed  to  Milo,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbances  in  the  city,  the  comitia  could  not  be 
held  for  the  election  of  consuls.  After  tbe  murder 
of  Clod  ins  at  the  beginning  of  52,  Pompey  was 
elected  sole  consul  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year  Pompey  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of 
Scipio,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  he  made  his 
father- in-law  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  Scipio 
showed  his  gratitude  by  using  every  effort  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Caesar  and  strengthen  that 
of  Pompey.  He  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
proceedings,  which  led  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49;  and  in  the  division  of  the  provinces, 
made  among  the  Pompeian  party,  he  obtained 
Syria  to  which  he  hastened  without  delay.  After 
plundering  the  province  in  the  most  unmerciful 
manner,  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  in  48  to  join 
Pompey.  He  commanded  the  centre  of  the  Pom- 
peian army  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  After  the 
loss  of  the  battle  he  fled,  first  to  Corey ra  and  then 
to  Africa,  where  he  received  the  chief  command  of 
the  Pompeian  troops.  He  was  defeated  by  Caesar 
at  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsus  in  46.  He  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  sea,  but  his  squadron  having 
been  overpowered  by  P.  Sittius,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life.  Metellus  Scipio  never  exhibited  any 
proofs  of  striking  abilities  either  in  war  or  in 
p^ace.  In  public,  he  showed  himself  cruel,  vin- 
dictive, and  oppressive ;  in  private,  he  was  mean, 
avaricious,  and  licentious,  even  beyond  most  of 
bis  contemporaries.  — 16.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus 
Creticus,  was  consul  69,  and  carried  on  war  against 
Crete,  which  he  subdued  in  the  course  of  3  years. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  66,  but  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  triumph  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  refused  to  surrender 
his  command  in  Crete,  which  Pompey  had  claimed 
in  virtue  of  the  Gabinian  law,  which  had  given 
him  the  supreme  command  in  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Metellus,  however,  would  not 
relinquish  his  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  accordingly 
resolved  to  wait  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
till  more  favourable  circumstances.  He  was  still 
before  the  city  in  63,  when  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  broke  out  He  was  sent  into  Apulia  to 
prevent  an  apprehended  rising  of  the  slaves ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  62,  after  the  death  of  Cati- 
line, he  was  at  length  permitted  to  make  his 
triumphal  entrance  into  I  tome,  and  received  the 
surname  of  Creticus.  Metellus,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, joined  the  aristocracy  in  their  opposition 
to  Pompey,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Utter 
from  obtaining  the  ratification  of  his  acts  in  Asia. 
—17.  L.  Caecilius  Metelhu,  brother  of  the  but, 
was  praetor  71,  and  as  propraetor  succeeded  Vcrres 
in  the  government  of  Sicily  in  70.  He  defeated 
tne  pirates,  and  compelled  them  to  leave  the  island. 
His  administration  is  praised  by  Cicero;  but  he 


nevertheless  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  bW 
brothers,  to  shield  Verres  from  justice.  He  was 
consul  68  with  Q.  Maxcius  Rex,  but  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.— 18.  M.  Caecilius  Metellus, 
brother  of  the  2  last,  was  praetor  69,  in  the  same 
year  that  his  eldest  brother  was  consul  The  lot 
gave  him  the  presidency  in  the  court  de  pec**u» 
repetundit,  and  Verres  was  very  anxious  that  his 
trial  should  come  on  before  Metellus.  — 19.  L 
Caecilius  Metellui  Creticuj,  was  tribone  of  the 
plebs,  49,  and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  aristocracy. 
He  did  not  fly  from  Rome  with  Pompey  and  the 
rest  of  his  party;  and  he  attempted  to  prevent  Cae*n 
from  taking  possession  of  the  sacred  treasury,  and 
only  gave  way  upon  being  threatened  with  death. 

Methana,   [Mrthone,  No.  4.] 

Metharme  (M<0dfj»n),  daughter  of  king  Pyg- 
malion, and  wife  of  Cinyras.    See  Cinyra*. 

Methoai  (Mtfwrn :  M«6Wo7os).  1.  Or  Mothdns 
( Modun] ;  Modon ),  a  town  at  the  S.  W.  comer  of 
Messenia,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  protected 
from  the  sea  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  of  which  the  larsrett 
was  called  Mothon.  The  ancients  regarded 
thone  as  tbe  Pedasus  of  Homer.  After  the  conqoest 
of  Messenia,  it  became  one  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
harbours,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  PeUv 
ponnesian  war.  The  emperor  Trajan  conferred 
several  privileges  upon  the  city.  — 2.  (Elnlixrv 
khori\  a  Greek  town  in  Macedonia  on  the  Thermaic 
gulf,  40  stadia  N.  E.  of  Pydna,  was  founded  by 
the  Eretrians,  and  is  celebrated  from  Philip  hariug 
lost  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  the  place.  After  its 
capture  by  Philip  it  was  destroyed,  but  was  sub- 
sequently rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
one  of  the  towns  of  Macedonia.  —  8.  A  town  is 
Thessaly  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  does  not  occut 
in  historical  times.  The  ancients  placed  it  is 
Magnesia.  —  4.  Or  Methana  (Mctera :  Medtama 
or  Mitone ),  an  ancient  town  in  Argolis,  situated  oa 
a  peninsula  of  the  same  name,  opposite  the  islawrf 
of  Aegina.  The  peninsula  runs  a  considerable  wat 
into  the  sea,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  narrow  isthmus,  lying  between  the  towns  o» 
Troesten  and  Epidaurus.  The  town  of  Methane 
lay  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  volcanic  origin. 

Meth8ra  (Mf'flopa,  M6Sovpa  fj  tsV  Sew*  :  Af» 
/ra,  the  sacred  city  of  Krishna),  a  city  of  Indis 
intra  Gangem,  on  the  river  Jomanes  (Jumma),  wot 
a  great  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Indian  goc 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Hercules. 

Methydrium,  (Mtdv&pior  M«0i/o><«vt ),a  t*>*r 
in  central  Arcadia,  170  stadia  N.  of  Meg.ilopol  ». 

Metbymna  MtjOuuvcl,  M«0i/uea,  the  fomwi 
generally  in  the  best  writers  ;  aby>  on  coins  tlx 
A  colic  form  MdBvfwa :  MuIum*0"***  MedvpraTos : 
A/o/rro),  the  second  city  of  LssBoa,  stood  at  tbr 
north  extremity  of  the  island,  and  bad  a  gwi 
harbour.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  musician 
and  diihyrambic  (met  Arion,  and  of  the  historian 
Hellanicus.  The  celebrated  Lesbian  wine  grr* 
in  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  Peloponnesian  »ar 
it  remained  faithful  to  Athens,  even  during  the 
great  Lesbian  revolt  [Mytilkns]  :  afterwards  it 
was  sacked  by  the  Spartans  (b.  c.  406)  and  Offer 
quite  recovered  its  prosperity. 

Metion  (Mirr/wr),  son  of  Erechtheus  and  Prsii- 
thea,  and  husband  of  Alcippe.  His  sons,  the 
Metionidae,  expelled  their  cousin  Pandion  fn-ra 
his  kingdom  of  Athens,  but  were  themselves  after- 
wards expelled  by  the  sons  of  Pandion. 

MStis  (M^-nr),  the  perevuification  of  prudence. 
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•  described  a*  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
and  the  lit  wife  of  Zeus.  Afraid  lest  she  should 
give  birth  to  a  child  wiser  and  more  powerful  than 
himself,  Zeus  devoured  her  in  the  first  month  of 
her  pregnancy.  Afterward*  he  gave  birth  to 
Athena,  who  sprang  from  his  head.  [See  p.  101,  a. J 
Melius.  [Mbttil's.] 

Meton  (Htrotv),  an  astronomer  of  Athena,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Euctemon,  introduced  the 
cycle  of  1.9  years,  by  which  he  adjusted  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  since  he  had  observed  that 
235  lunar  months  correspond  very  nearly  to  19 
solar  years.  The  commencement  of  this  cycle  has 
been  placed  B.C  433.  We  have  no  details  of 
Meton's  life,  with  the  exception  that  his  father's 
name  was  Pausanias,  and  that  he  feigned  insanity 
to  avoid  sailing  for  Sicily  in  the  ill-fated  expe- 
dition  of  which  he  is  stated  to  have  had  an  evil 
presentiment. 

Metrdddrua  (MrfrpiBupos).  L  Of  Cos,  son  of 
Epicharmus,  and  grandson  of  Thyrsus.  Like 
several  of  that  family,  he  addicted  himself  partly 
to  the  study  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  partly 
to  the  science  of  medicine.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
upon  the  works  of  Epicharmus.  He  flourished 
about  B.C.  460.  —  2.  Of  Lampsacus,  a  contempo- 
rary and  friend  of  Anaxagoras.  He  wrote  on 
Homer,  the  leading  feature  of  his  system  of  inter- 
pretation being  that  the  deities  and  stories  in 
Homer  were  to  be  understood  as  allegorical  modes 
of  representing  physical  powers  and  phenomena. 
He  died  464.-8.  Of  Chios,  a  disciple  of  Demo- 
emus,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  Nessus 
of  Chios,  flourished  about  330.  He  was  a  phi- 
losopher of  considerable  reputation,  and  professed 
the  doctrine  of  the  sceptics  in  their  fullest  sense. 
He  also  studied,  if  he  did  not  practise,  medi- 
cine, on  which  he  wrote  a  good  deal.  He  was 
the  instructor  of  Hippocrates  and  Anaxarchus. 
—  4.  A  native  of  Lampsacus  or  Athens,  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  disciples  of  Epicurus, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  friend- 
ship. He  died  277,  in  the  53rd  year  of  his  age, 
7  years  before  Epicurus,  who  would  have  appointed 
him  his  successor  had  he  survived  him.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Metrodorua  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
more  grossly  sensual  kind  than  that  of  Epicurus. 
Perfect  happiness,  according  to  Cicero's  account, 
he  made  to  consist  in  having  a  well-constituted 
body.  He  found  fault  with  his  brother  Timocrates 
for  not  admitting  that  the  belly  was  the  test  and 
measure  of  every  thing  that  pertained  to  a  happy 
life.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  quoted 
by  the  ancient  writers.  —  6.  Of  Scepsis,  a  philo- 
sopher, whe  was  raised  to  a  position  of  great  in- 
fluence and  trust  by  Mithridatcs  Eupator,  being 
appointed  supreme  judge  without  appeal  even  to 
the  king.  Subsequently  he  was  led  to  desert  his 
allegiance,  when  sent  by  Mithridates  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Tigranea,  king  of  Armenia.  Tigranea 
sent'him  back  to  Mithridates,  but  he  died  on  the 
road.  According  to  some  accounts  he  was  de- 
spatched by  order  of  the  king;  according  to  others 
he  died  of  disease.  He  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Cicero;  he  seems  to  have  been  particular!)' 
celebrated  for  his  powers  of  memory.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  hostility  to  the  Romans  he  was  but- 
named  the  Roman-hater.  —  8.  Of  Stratonice  in 
Caria,  was  at  first  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Epi- 
curus, but  afterwards  attached  himself  to  Car- 
afes.  He  flourished  about  110. 
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M8tr5p61is  (MirrpdVoAi;).  1.  The  most  an- 
cient capital  of  Phrygia,  but  in  historical  timet 
an  inconsiderable  place.  Its  position  is  doubtful. 
Some  identify  it  with  Afioum-Kara-tlitar  near 
the  centre  of  Great  Phrygia,  which  agrees  well 
enough  with  the  position  of  the  Campus  Metro- 
politans of  Livy  (xxxviii.  15),  while  others  find 
it  in  the  ruins  at  Pumeth-KaJtsti  in  the  N.  of 
Phrygia,  and  suppose  a  second  Metropolis  in  the 
S.,  as  that  to  which  the  Campus  Metropolitanns 
belonged.— «2.  In  Lydia  (TurOali,  Ru.),  a  city 
in  the  plain  of  the  Cayster,  between  Ephesus 
and  Smyrna,  120  stadia  from  the  former  and  200 
from  the  latter. — There  were  other  cities  of  Asia 
so  called  ;  but  they  are  either  unimportant,  or 
better  known  by  other  names,  such  aa  Ancyra, 
Rostra,  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  Fdessa,  and  others.  • 
3.  {Kaitri\  a  town  of  Theataly  in  Histiaeotis,  near 
the  Peneus,  and  between  Gomphi  and  Pharsnlus, 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  small  towns,  to 
which  Ithome  also  belonged.  —  4.  A  town  of 
Acarnania  in  the  district  Amphilochia,  between  the 
Ambracian  gulf  and  the  river  Achelous. 

Metrdum  aft.  Aulia  ( Mr)rpu>ov,  on  coins  Mtjtooj, 
A&Afa,  AbKeda),  a  city  of  Bithynia. 

Mettlua  or  Metlus.  1.  Cortina.  [Ccrtius.] 
—  2.  Fuifetlus,  dictator  of  Alba  in  the  reign  of 
Tullua  Hostilius,  third  king  of  Rome.  After  the 
combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  had  de- 
termined the  supremacy  of  the  Romans,  Mcttius 
was  summoned  to  aid  them  in  a  war  with  Fidenae 
and  the  Veien  tines.  On  the  field  of  battle  Mcttius 
drew  off  his  Albans  to  the  hills,  and  awaited  the 
issue  of  the  battle.  On  the  following  day  the 
Albans  were  all  deprived  of  their  arms,  and  Mct- 
tius himself,  as  the  punishment  of  his  treachery, 
was  torn  asunder  by  chariots  driven  in  opposite 
direction*. 

Metuium,  the  chief  town  of  the  Iapydes  in 
Illyricum,  was  near  the  frontiers  of  Liburnia,  and 
was  situated  on  2  peaks  of  a  steep  mountain. 
Augustus  nearly  lost  his  life  in  reducing  this  place, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  fought  against  him  with 
the  most  desperate  courage. 

Mevanla  (Mevanas,  atis :  Benuma),  an  ancient 
city  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the  river  Tinea, 
was  situated  on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Ancona  in 
a  very  fertile  country,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  beautiful  white  oxen.  It  was  a  strongly 
fortified  place,  though  its  walls  were  built  only  of 
brick.  According  to  some  accounts  Propertius  was 
a  native  of  this  place. 

Mezentius  (MercVrtos),  king  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians or  Etruscans,  at  Caere  or  Agylla,  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  cruelty, 
and  took  refuge  with  Turn  us,  king  of  the  Rutu- 
lians,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  war  against  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojans.  Mezentius  and  his  son  Lausua 
were  slain  in  battle  by  Aeneas.  This  is  the  ac- 
count of  Virgil.  Livy  and  Dionysius,  however, 
sny  nothing  about  the  expulsion  of  Mezentius  from 
Caere,  but  represent  him  as  an  ally  of  Tumus,  and 
relate  that  Aeneas  disappeared  during  the  battle 
against  the  Rutulians  and  Etruscans  at  Lanuvinm. 
Dionysius  adds,  that  A  scan  i  us  was  besieged  by 
Mezentius  and  Lausus  ;  that  the  besieged  in  a 
sally  by  night  slew  Lausus,  and  then  concluded  a 
peace  with  Mezentius,  who  from  henceforth  con- 
tinued to  be  their  ally. 

Micipsa  (Mwttyaj),  king  of  Numidia,  the  eldest 
of  the  sous  of  MasirW    After  the  death  of  the 
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Utter  (a.  c  1-18),  the  sovereign  power  was  divided 
bv  Suipio  between  Aficipsa  and  his  two  brother*, 
Ouluisa  and  Mastanabal,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  possession  of  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Numidia, 
together  with  the  financial  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  fell  to  the  share  of  Micipsa.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  the  death  of  both  his  brothers 
left  him  in  possession  of  the  undivided  sovereignty 
of  Numidia,  which  he  held  from  that  time  without 
interruption  till  his  death.  He  died  in  118,  leav- 
ing the  kingdom  to  his  2  sons,  Ad  herbal  and 
Hiempsal,  and  their  adopted  brother  Juourtha. 

Mi  con  (MIkvv),  of  Athens,  son  of  Phanochus, 
was  a  very  distinguished  painter  and  statuary, 
contemporary  with  Polygnotus,  about  a.  c  460. 

Xidaeum  (MMnov\  a  city  of  Pbrygia  Epicte- 
tus,  between  Dorylaeum  and  Pessinus  ;  the  place 
where  Sextus  Pompeius  was  captured  by  the 
troops  of  Antony,  B.  c.  85. 

HIdas  (MiSar),  son  of  Oordius  and  Cybela,  is 
•aid  to  have  been  a  wealthy  but  effeminate  king 
of  Phrygia,  a  pupil  of  Orpheus  and  a  great  patron 
of  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  His  wealth  is  alluded 
to  in  a  story  connected  with  his  childhood,  for  it  is 
•aid  that  while  a  child,  ants  carried  grains  of  wheat 
into  his  mouth,  to  indicate  that  one  day  he  should 
be  the  richest  of  all  mortals.  Midas  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Satyric  drama  of  the  Greeks,  and 
was  represented  with  the  ears  of  a  satyr,  which 
were  afterwards  lengthened  into  the  ears  of  an 
ass.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Ancyra, 
and  as  king  of  Phrygia  he  is  called  liereeynthiut 
lerot  (0  v.  Met,  xi.  1 06 ).  There  are  several  stories 
connected  with  Midas,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  celebrated.  1.  Silenus,  the  companion 
and  teacher  of  Dionysus,  had  gone  a* tray  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  was  caught  by  country 
people  in  the  rose  gardens  of  Midas.  He  was 
bound  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  led  before  the 
king.  These  gardens  were  in  Macedonia,  near 
Mount  Bermion  or  Bromion,  where  Midas  was  king 
of  the  Briges,  with  whom  he  afterwards  emigrated  to 
Asia,  where  their  name  was  changed  into  Phryge*. 
Midas  received  Silenus  kindly  ;  snd,  after  treating 
him  with  hospitality,  he  led  him  back  to  Dionysus, 
who  allowed  Midas  to  ask  a  favour  of  him.  Midas  in 
his  folly  desired  that  all  things  which  he  touched 
should  be  changed  into  gold.  The  request  was 
granted ;  but  as  even  the  food  which  he  touched 
became  gold,  he  implored  the  god  to  take  his 
favour  back.  Dionysus  accordingly  ordered  him 
to  bathe  in  the  source  of  Pactoltis  near  Mount 
Tmolus.  This  bath  saved  Midas,  but  the  river 
from  that  time  had  an  abundance  of  gold  in  its 
sand  — 2.  Midas,  who  was  himself  related  to  the 
race  of  Satyrs,  once  bad  a  visit  from  a  Satyr,  who 
indulged  in  all  kinds  of  jokes  at  the  king's  ex- 
pence.  Thereupon  Midas  mixed  wine  in  a  well ; 
and  when  the  Satyr  had  drunk  of  it,  he  fell  asleep 
and  was  caught.  This  well  of  Midas  was  at  dif- 
ferent times  assigned  to  different  localities.  Xeno- 
pnon  (A mob.  i.  2.  §  13)  places  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thyinbrium  and  Tyraeum,  and  Pausanias  i 
at  Ancyra.  —  S.  Once  when  Pan  and  Apollo  were 
engaged  in  a  musical  contest  on  the  flute  and  lyre, 
Midas  was  chosen  to  decide  between  them.  The 
king  decided  in  favour  of  Pan,  whereupon  Apollo 
changed  his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass.  Midas 
contrived  to  conceal  them  under  his  Phrygian  cap, 
but  the  servant  who  used  to  cut  his  hair  discovered 
them.    The  secret  so  mich  harassed  this  man, 
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that  as  he  could  not  betray  it  to  a  human  b-ir*, 
he  dug  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  whispered  into  it 
**  King  Midas  has  ass's  ears.*1  He  then  filkd  tb« 
bole  up  again,  and  his  heart  was  released.  But  on 
the  same  spot  a  reed  grew  up,  which  in  its  whis- 
pers betrayed  the  secret.  Midas  is  said  to  havf 
killed  himself  by  drinking  the  blood  of  an  ox. 

Midea  or  Midea  (Mi3«o,  M<o7a :  M.8«inii\  * 
town  in  Argolis,  of  uncertain  site,  is  said  to  ha*« 
been  originally  called  Persepolia.  because  it  had 
been  fortified  by  Perseus.  It  was  destrojtd  by 
the  Argives. 

Midi&nltae.  [Madianitab]. 

MIdlas  ( M««5fai).  an  Athenian  of  wealth  sr^i 
influence,  was  a  violent  enemy  of  Demoitlienrs, 
the  orator.  In  a.  c.  854  Midias  assaulted  De- 
mosthenes when  he  was  discharging  the  duties  of 
Choregus,  during  the  celebration  of  the  great  D to- 
il vsia.  Demosthenes  brought  an  accusation  ngair.it 
Midias;  but  the  speech,  which  he  wrote  for  the 
occasion,  and  which  is  extant,  was  never  published, 
since  Demosthenes  dropped  the  accusation,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  receiving  the  sum  of  30  rainae. 

Xiexa  (M/efa  :  Mi*f«i5i),  •  town  of  Macedonia 
in  Emathia,  S.W.  of  Pella,  and  not  far  from  the 
frontiers  of  Thessaly. 

Mil  anion  (M«iAwW),  no  of  Amphidanru, 
and  husband  of  Atalanta.  For  details,  see  Ata- 
lanta. 

MUetopoiis  (MtAwroVoXit :  MmkaJiek,  or  //o- 
mamiit  Ru.),  a  city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Rhyndacus  srd 
Macestus,  and  somewhat  E.  of  the  lake  which 
was  named  after  it,  Lacui  Miletopolitis  (MA*. 
roiroArrtf  Aljunj :  Lake  of  Mamyas).  This  lake, 
which  was  also  called  Artynia,  lies  some  miles 
W.  of  the  larger  lake  of  A  poll  on  ia  (Abuttio*,). 

Miletopolii,    [  Boa  vsth  bn  es  ] . 

Miletus  (Mi'Atttoj),  son  of  Apollo  and  Aria  of 
Crete.  Being  beloved  by  Minos  and  Sarpednn,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  latter,  and  fled  from  Mines 
to  Asia,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Miletus.  Ovid 
{Met.  fat.  442)  calls  him  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Deume, 
and  hence  DeYonides. 

Miletus  ( MfAurot,  Dor.  MlAaret :  MtAif aoi, and 
on  inscriptions,  M«<Ai}ou>s:  Milesius),  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  belonged  terri- 
torially to  Caria  and  politically  to  Ionia,  being 
the  S.-most  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Ionian  con- 
federacy.   It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  Caries 
city ;  and  one  of  its  early  names,  Lekveis,  is 
a  sign  that  the  Leleges  also  formed  a  part  of 
its  population.     Its  first  Greek  colonists  were 
said  to  have  been  Cretans  who  were  expelled 
by  Minos  ;  the  next  were  led  to  it  by  Neleus 
at  the  time  of  the  so-called  Ionic  migration.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  the  mythical  leader  of 
the  Cretan  colonists,  Miletus :  it  was  also  railed 
Pityusa  (IIiTuoDo-a),  and  Anactoria  fArcurrofuo). 
Tbe  city  stood  upon  the  S.  headland  of  the  Sinai 
Latmicus,  opposite  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  Maeaader, 
and  possessed  4  distinct  harbour*,  protected  by  a 
group  of  islets,  called  Lade,  Dromiscus,  and  Peru*. 
The  city  wall  enclosed  two  distinct  towns,  called 
the  outer  and  the  inner  ;  the  hitter,  which  was 
also  called  Old  Miletus,  stood  upon  an  ennnenre 
overhanging  the  sea,  and  was  of  great  strenyrtli. 
Its  territory  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Mse- 
andcr,  as  far  apparently  as  the  promontories  of 
Mycale  on  the  N.  and  Posidium  on  the  S.  It 
was  rich  in  flocks ;  and  the  city  was  celebrated 
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(far  Ho  wooll  n  fabrics,  the  MUeda  txllera.  At  a 
verw  early  period  it  became  a  great  maritime  state, 
extending  its  commerce  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  even  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
but  more  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  Euxine, 
along  the  shore  of  which  the  Milesians  planted 
seTeral  important  colonies,  such  as  Cysicut,  Sinope, 
Abydos,  Ittropolis,  Tomi,  Olbia  or  Borysthenes, 
Apollonia,  Odessus,  and  Panticapaeiim.  Nau- 
cr&tis  in  Egypt  was  also  a  colony  of  Miletus.  It 
also  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  early  history 
of  Greek  literature,  as  the  birthplace  of  the  phi- 
losophers Thales,  Anaximander.  and  Anaxime- 
nes,  and  of  the  historians  Cadmus  and  Heca- 
tneus.  After  the  rise  of  the  Lydian  monarchy, 
Miletus,  by  its  naval  strength,  resisted  the  attacks 
of  Alyattes  and  Sadyattes  for  1 1  years,  but  fell  be- 
fore Croesus,  whose  success  may  perhaps  be  ascribed 
to  the  intestine  factions  which  for  a  long  period 
weakened  the  city.  With  the  rest  of  Ionia,  it  was 
conquered  by  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  in 
B.c.  557  ;  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians 
it  still  retained  its  prosperity  till  the  great  Ionian 
revolt,  of  which  Miletus  was  the  centre  [Arista- 
GnRAS,  Histiabus],  and  after  the  suppression  of 
which  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  (a.  c. 
494).  It  recovered  sufficient  importance  to  oppose 
a  vain  resistance  to  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
brought  upon  it  a  second  ruin.  Under  the  Roman 
empire  it  still  appears  as  a  place  of  some  conse- 
quence, until  its  final  destruction  by  the  Turks. 
—  Its  ruins  arc  difficult  to  discover,  on  account  of 
the  great  change  made  in  the  coast  by  the  river 
Maeander.  [Mabandkr.  ]  They  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  those  at  the  wretched  village  of 
J'iUatidy  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Mcnderek,  a  little 
above  its  present  mouth  ;  but  Forbiger  has  shown 
that  these  are  more  probably  the  ruins  of  Myus, 
and  that  those  of  Miletus  are  buried  in  a  lake 
formed  by  the  Me*>lereh  at  the  foot  of  ML 
Latmus. 

Millchua,  a  Phoenician  god,  represented  as  the 
son  of  a  satyr  and  of  the  nymph  Myrice,  and  with 
b«rn»  on  his  head.   (Sil.  Ital.  Hi.  103.) 

Millchus  (Md'Aixor),  a  small  river  in  Acliaia. 
which  flowed  by  the  town  of  Patrae,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  called  AmiltcJius  ('A/uti- 
*»X°0  °n  account  of  the  human  victims  sacrificed 
on  its  banks  to  Artemis. 

Mllo  or  Milon  (MiAwp).  1.  Of  Crotona,  son  of 
Diotimus,  an  athlete,  famous  for  his  extraordinary 
bodily  strength.  He  was  6  times  victor  in  wrestling 
at  the  Olympic  games,  and  as  often  at  the  Py- 
thian ;  but  having  entered  the  lists  at  Olympia  a 
7th  time,  he  was  worsted  by  the  superior  agility 
of  his  adversary.  By  these  successes  he  obtained 
great  distinction  among  his  countrymen,  so  that  he 
»ns  even  appointed  to  command  the  army  which 
defeated  the  Sybarites,  B.  c  511.  Many  stories 
are  related  by  ancient  writers  of  Milo's  extraordi- 
nary feats  of  strength  ;  such  as  his  carrying  a 
heifer  of  four  years  old  on  his  shoulders  through 
the  stadium  at  Olympia,  and  afterwards  eating 
the  whole  of  it  in  a  single  day.  The  mode  of  his 
death  is  thus  related :  as  he  was  passing  through 
a  forest  when  enfeebled  by  age,  he  saw  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  which  had  been  partially  split  open  by 
woodcutters,  and  attempted  to  rend  it  further,  but 
the  wood  closed  upon  his  hands,  and  thus  held 
him  fast,  in  which  state  he  was  attacked  and  de- 
voured by  wolves.— 2.  A  general  in  the  service 
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of  Pyrrhns  king  of  Epirus,  who  sent  him  forward 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  garrison  the  citadel  of 
Tar  en  turn,  previous  to  his  own  arrival  in  Italy. 
When  Pyrrhus  finally  quitted  that  country  and 
withdrew  into  Epirus,  he  still  left  Milo  in  charge 
of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  together  with  his  son 
Helenus.  —  8.  T.  Ann T us  Milo  Papinianus,  was 
the  son  of  C.  Papius  Celsus  and  Annia,  and  was 
adopted  by  his  maternal  grandfather  T.  Anniua 
Luscus.  He  was  born  at  Lanuvium,  of  which  place 
be  was  in  b.  c.  53  dictator  or  chief  magistrate.  Milo 
was  a  man  of  a  daring  and  unscrupulous  character  ; 
and  as  he  was  deeply  in  debt,  he  resolved  to  ob- 
tain a  wealthy  province.  For  this  purpose  he 
connected  himself  with  the  aristocracy.  As  tribune 
of  the  pleba,  b.  c.  57,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
obtaining  Cicero's  recall  from  exile,  and  from  this 
time  he  carried  on  a  fierce  and  memorable  contest 
with  P.  Clodius.  In  53  Milo  was  candidate  for 
the  consulship,  and  Clodius  for  the  praetorship  of 
the  ensuing  year.  Each  of  the  candidates  kept  a 
gang  of  gladiators,  and  there  were  frequent  combats 
between  the  rival  ruffians  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 
At  length,  on  the  2 Oth  of  January,  52,  Milo  and 
Clodius  met  apparently  by  accident  at  Bovillae  on 
the  Appian  road.  An  affray  ensued  between  their 
followers,  in  which  Clodius  was  slain.  At  Rome 
such  tumults  followed  upon  the  burial  of  Clodius, 
that  Pompey  was  appointed  sole  consul  in  order  to 
restore  order  to  the  state.  Pompey  immediately 
brought  forward  various  laws  in  connection  with 
the  late  disturbances.  As  soon  as  these  were 
passed,  Milo  was  formally  accused.  All  Pompey 's 
influence  was  directed  against  him ;  but  Milo  was 
not  without  hope,  since  the  higher  aristocracy, 
from  jealousy  of  Pompey,  supported  him,  and 
Cicero  undertook  his  defence.  His  trial  opened 
on  the  4th  of  April,  52.  He  was  impeached  on 
3  counts — dt  Vi,  de  Atnbitu*  or  bribery,  and  d* 
Sodalitiu,  or  illegal  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
elections.  L.  Domitius  Alienobarbus,  a  consular, 
was  appointed  quaesitor  by  a  special  law  of  Pom- 
pey**, and  all  Rome  and  thousands  of  spectators 
from  Italy  thronged  the  forum  and  its  avenues. 
But  Milo  s  chances  of  acquittal  were  wholly  marred 
by  the  virulence  of  his  adversaries,  who  insulted 
and  obstructed  the  witnesses,  the  process,  and 
the  conductors  of  the  defence.  Pompey  availed 
himself  of  these  disorders  to  line  the  forum  and  its 
encompassing  hills  with  soldiers.  Cicero  was  in- 
timidated, and  Milo  was  condemned.  Had  he  even 
been  acquitted  on  the  1st  count,  d*  Ft,  the  two 
other  charges  of  bribery  and  conspiracy  awaited 
him.  He  therefore  went  into  exile.  Cicero,  who 
could  not  deliver,  re-wrote  and  expanded  the  de- 
fence of  Milo — the  extant  oration — and  sent  it 
to  him  at  Marseilles.  Milo  remarked,  u  I  am  glad 
this  was  not  spoken,  since  I  must  have  been  ac- 
quitted, and  then  had  never  known  the  delicate 
flavour  of  these  Marseilles-mullets.**  Caesar  re- 
fused to  recall  Milo  from  exile  in  49,  when  he 
permitted  many  of  the  other  exiles  to  return.  In 
the  following  year  (48)  M.  Caelius,  the  praetor, 
had,  during  Caesars  absence,  promulgated  a  bill 
for  the  adjustment  of  debts.  Needing  desperate 
allies,  Caelius  accordingly  invited  Milo  to  Italy, 
as  the  fittest  tool  for  hi*  purposes.  At  the  bead 
of  a  band  of  criminals  and  run-away  slaves,  Milo 
appeared  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  but  was  opposed  by 
the  praetor  Q.  Pedius,  and  slain  under  the  walls 
of  an  obscure  fort  in  the  district  of  Thurii.  MUo* 
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in  57,  married  Fausta,  a  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla.  She  proved  a  fnithlett  wife,  and  Sallust, 
the  historian,  was  soundly  scourged  by  Milo  for 
an  intrigue  with  her. 

Miltiades  (MiATidftw).   L  Son  of  Cypselus, 
was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction  in  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Pisistratus.    The  Dolonciana,  a  Thra- 
cian  tribe  dwelling  in  the  Chersonesus,  being  hard 
pressed  in  war  by  the  Absinthians,  applied  to  the 
Delphic  oracle  for  advice,  and  were  directed  to 
admit  a  colony  led  by  the  man  who  should  be  the 
first  to  entertain  them  after  they  left  the  temple. 
This  was  Miltiades,  who,  eager  to  escape  from  the 
rule  of  Pisistratus,  gladly  took  the  lead  of  a  colony 
under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle,  and  became 
tyrant  of  the  Chersonesus,  which  he  fortified  by  a 
wall  built  across  its  isthmus.    In  a  war  with  the 
people  of  Lnmpsncus  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
whs  set  at  liberty  on  the  demand  of  Croesus.  He 
died  without  leaving  any  children,  and  his  sove- 
reignty passed  into  the  hands  of  Stesagoras,  the  son 
of  his  half-brother  Ciinon.    Sacrifices  and  game* 
were  instituted  in  his  honour,  in  which  no  Lamp- 
aacene  was  suffered  to  take  part.— 2.  Son  of  Cimon 
and  brother  of  Stesagoras,  became  tyrant  of  the 
Chersonesus  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  being  sent 
out  by  Pisi stratus  from  Athens  to  take  possession 
of  the  vacant  inheritance.    By  a  stratagem  he  got 
the  chief  men  of  the  Chersonesus  into  his  power 
and  threw  them  into  prison,  and  took  a  force  of 
mercenaries  into  his  pay.    In  order  to  strengthen 
his  position  still  more,  he  married  Hegesipyla,  the 
daughter  of  a  Thracian  prince  named  Oloru*.  He 
joined  Darius  Hystaspis  on  his  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  and  was  left  with  the  other  Greeks 
in  charge  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  Whea 
the  appointed  time  had  expired,  and  Darius  had 
not  returned,  Miltiades  recommended  the  Greeks 
to  destroy  the  bridge  and  leave  Darius  to  his  fate. 
Some  time  after  the  expedition  of  Darius  an  inroad 
of  the  Scythians  drove  Miltiades  from  his  posses- 
sions ;  but  after  the  enemy  had  retired  the  Dolon- 
ciana brought  him  back.    It  appears  to  have  been 
between  this  period  and  his  withdrawal  to  Athens, 
that  Miltiades  conquered  and  expelled  the  Pelas- 
gian  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  and  sub- 
jected the  islands  to  the  dominion  of  Attica. 
Lemnos  and  Imbros  belonged  to  the  Persian  do- 
minions; and  it  is  probable  that  this  encroach- 
ment on  the  Persian  possessions  was  the  cause 
which  drew  upon  Miltiades  the  hostility  of  Darius, 
ami  led  him  to  fly  from  the  Chersonesus,  when  the 
Phoenician  fleet  approached,  after  the  subjugation 
of  Ionia.   Miltiades  reached  Athens  in  safety,  but 
his  eldest  son  Metiochus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.    At  Athens  Miltiades  was  arraigned,  as 
being  amenable  to  the  penalties  enacted  against 
tyranny,  but  was  acquitted.    When  Attica  was 
threatened  with  invasion  by  the  Persians  under 
Datis  and  Artaphernes,  Miltiades  was  chosen  one 
of  the  ten  generals.    Miltiades  by  his  arguments 
induced  the  polemarch  Callimachus  to  give  the 
casting  vote  in  favour  of  risking  a  battle  with  the 
enemy,  the  opinions  of  the  ten  generals  being 
equally  divided.    Miltiades  waited  till  his  turn 
came,  and  then  drew  his  army  up  in  battle  array 
on  the  ever  memorable  field  of  Marathon.  [Ma- 
rathon. J    After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  Mil- 
tiades endeavoured  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  mea- 
sures of  retaliation,  and  induced  them  to  entrust  to 
him  an  armament  of  70  ships,  without  knowing  the 


I  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  He  fro» 
ceeded  to  attack  the  island  of  Pnros,  for  the  por» 
pose  of  gratifying  a  private  enmity.  His  attack*, 
however,  were  unsuccessful ;  and  after  rtcetrmt;  s 
dangerous  hurt  in  the  leg,  while  penetrating  mm  s 
sacred  enclosure  on  some  superstitious  errand,  he 
was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  return  to 
Athens,  where  he  was  impeached  by  Xanthippe* 
for  having  deceived  the  people.  His  wound  had 
turned  into  a  gangrene,  and  being  unable  to  plead 
his  cause  in  person,  he  was  brought  into  coon  on 
a  couch,  his  brother  Tisagoras  conducting  his  de- 
fence for  him.  He  was  condemned ;  but  on  the 
ground  of  his  services  to  the  state  the  penalty  vu 
commuted  to  a  fine  of  50  talents,  the  cost  of  tht 
equipment  of  the  armament  Being  unable  to  pay 
this,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  not  long 
after  died  of  his  wound.  The  fine  was  subsequent  y 
paid  by  his  son  Cimon. 

Milvlus  Pons.  [Roma.] 

Mil^as  (?)  MiKvdi:  MtKvau,  Milyae),  was  origi- 
nally the  name  of  all  Lycia ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
applied  to  the  high  table  land  in  the  N.  of  Lyra, 
between  the  Cadmus  and  the  Taurus,  and  extend- 
ing considerably  into  Pisidia.  Its  people  seem  is 
have  been  the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Lycia.  It  contained  a  city  of  the  stree 
name.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Onset, 
the  Komans  gave  it  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Prr.-joui, 
but  its  real  government  seems  to  have  been  in  tht 
hands  of  Pisidian  princes. 

Mi  mall  on  (MtpaAActfr),  the  Macedonian  iiaire 
of  the  Bacchantes,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Doc- 
chic  Amazons.  Ovid  {An  Am.  i.  54 i)  uses  the 
form  Mimnllonides. 

Mimas  (Mf/tai),  a  giant,  said  to  have  bees 
killed  by  Ares,  or  by  Zeus,  with  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. The  island  of  Prochyte,  near  Sicily,  wss 
believed  to  rest  upon  his  body. 

Mimnermus  (Mf/utppor),  a  celebrated  elegiat 
poet,  was  generally  called  a  Colophon ian,  but  wss 
properly  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  was  descended 
from  those  Colophonians  who  reconquered  Smyrna 
from  the  Aeolinns.    He  flourished  from  sbout 
B.C.  634  to  600.    He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Solon,  who,  in  an  extant  fragment  of  one  of  his 
poems,  addresses  him  as  still  living.    Only  a 
few  fragments  of  the  compositions  of  Mimnennu* 
have  come  down  to  us.    They  belong  chiefly  is 
a  poem  entitled  A'owno,  and  are  addressed  to  the 
flute-player  of  that  name.    The  compositions  sf 
Mimnermus  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  ofeleg.se 
poetry.    Before  his  time  the  elegy  had  been  de- 
voted chiefly  either  to  warlike  or  national,  or  to 
convivial  and  joyous  subjects.    Archilochus  h*i, 
indeed,  occasionally  employed  the  elegy  for  strains 
of  lamentation,  but  Mimnermus  was  the  first  whs 
systematically  made  it  the  vehicle  for  plaintive, 
mournful,  and  erotic  strains.    The  instability  of 
human  happiness,  the  helplessness  of  man,  the 
cares  and  miseries  to  which  life  is  exposed,  the 
brief  season  that  man  has  to  enjoy  himself  in,  the 
wretchedness  of  old  age,  are  plaintively  d *v!t 
upon  by  him,  while  love  is  held  up  as  the  only 
consolation  that  men  possess,  life  not  being  wor.h 
having  when  it  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed.  The 
latter  topic  was  most  frequently  dwelt  upon,  and 
as  an  erotic  poet  he  was  held  in  high  estimation  in 
antiquity.  (Hor.  Ejrnt.  ii.2. 100.)  The  fragments 
are  published  separately  by  Bach,  Lips.  1826. 

MInael  (Miroioi),  one  of  the  chief  peoples  of 
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The  most  ancient  temple  of  Minerva  at  Rome  ni 
probably  tbat  on  the  Capitol ;  another  existed  on  the 
Aventine ;  and  the  had  a  chape]  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caelian  hill,  where  the  bore  the  surname  of  Capta. 

Mlnervae  Arx  or  Minervium  (Gssfro),  a  hill 
on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  where  Aeneaa  is  said  to 
hare  landed. 

Mlnervae  PromontSrlum  (Paula  delta  Campa- 
nula or  delta  Minerva),  a  rocky  promontory  in 
Campania,  running  out  a  long  way  into  the  tea,  • 
mile*  S.E.  of  Surrentum,  on  whose  summit  was  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Ulysses,  and  which  was  still  standing  in 
the  time  of  Seneca.  Here  the  Sirens  are  reported 
to  have  dwelt.  The  Greeks  regarded  it  as  the 
N.W.  boundary  of  Oenotria. 

MInIo  (Miynone),  a  small  river  in  Etruria, 
which  rises  near  Satrium,  aad  falls  into  the  Tyr- 
rhene sea  between  Graviacae  and  Centum  Cellae. 

Minlu*  (Minho),  a  river  in  the  N.W.  of  Spain, 
rises  in  the  Cantabrian  mountains  in  the  N.  of 
Gallaecia,  and  falls  into  the  ocean.  It  was  also 
called  Baenis,  and  derived  its  name  of  Minius 
from  the  minium  or  vermilion  carried  down  by  its 
waters. 

Min6a  (Mtrefa).  L  A  small  island  in  the  Saronio 
gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Megaris,  and  opposite  a  pro- 
montory of  the  same  name,  was  united  to  the 
mainland  by  a  bridge,  and  formed,  with  the  pro- 
montory, the  harbour  of  Nisaea.  [See  p.  429.] 
—2,  A  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Laconia,  and  oa 
a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  N.E.  of  Epidau- 
rus  Limera.  —  8.  A  town  on  the  W.  part  of  the 
N.  coast  of  Crete,  between  the  promontories  Dre- 
panum  and  Psacum.— 4.  A  town  on  the  E.  part 
of  the  N.  coast  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Lyctus,  and  situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  island.— 5.  A  town  in  Sicily.  See  Hbraclca 
Minoa. 

Minos  (Mfmt).  1.  Son  of  Zeus  and  Euro  pa, 
brother  of  Rhadamanthus,  was  the  king  and  legis- 
lator of  Crete,  After  his  death  he  became  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  shades  in  Hades.  He  was  the 
father  of  Deucalion  and  Ariadne  ;  and,  according 
to  Apollodorus,  the  brother  of  Sarpedon.  Some 
traditions  relate  that  Minos  married  I  tone,  daugh- 
ter of  Lyctius,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Lyeastus, 
and  that  the  latter  became,  by  Ida,  the  daughter 
of  Corybas,  the  father  of  another  Minos.  But  it 
should  be  observed,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  know 
only  of  one  Minos,  the  ruler  of  Cnossus,  and  the 
son  and  friend  of  Zens  ;  and  that  they  relate  nearly 
the  same  things  about  him  which  later  traditions 
assign  to  a  second  Minos,  the  grandson  of  the 
former.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  other  mythical 
traditions,  a  rationalistic  criticism  attempted  to 
solve  contradictions  and  difficulties  in  the  stories 
about  a  person,  by  assuming  that  the  contradictory 
accounts  must  refer  to  two  different  personages 
—  2.  Grandson  of  the  former,  and  a  son  of  Ly- 
castus and  Ida,  was  likewise  a  king  and  law- 
giver of  Crete.  He  is  described  as  the  husband  ot 
Pasiphae,  a  daughter  of  Helios  ;  and  as  the  father 
of  Catreus,  Deucalion,  Glaucus,  Androgen*,  Acalle, 
Xenodtce,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra,  After  the  death 
of  As  ten  us,  Minos  aimed  at  the  supremacy  of 
Crete,  and  declared  tbat  it  was  destined  to  him  by 
the  gods  ;  in  proof  of  which,  he  asserted  that  the 
gods  always  answered  his  prayers.  Accordingly, 
This  number  of  days  was  not  accidental,  for  we  I  as  he  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  he 
are  told  that  the  number  5  was  sacred  to  Minerva.  [  prayed  that  a  bull  might  come  forth  from  the  sea, 
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Arabia,  dwelt  on  the  W.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and  carried 
on  a  large  trade  in  spices,  incense,  and  the  other 
products  of  the  land. 

MInas  Sabb&tba  (Msfwu  ScrfarM),  a  fort  in 
Babylonia,  built  in  the  time  of  the  later  Roman 
empire,  on  the  site  of  Seleucia,  which  the  Romans 
had  destroyed. 

Hindus  (Mindo),  a  river  in  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  flows  through  the  lake  Benacus  (Logo  di 
Garda),  and  falls  into  the  Po,  a  little  below  Mantua. 

Mindaxu*  (Mi'rSofrat),  a  Lacedaemonian,  suc- 
ceeded Astyochus  in  the  command  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet,  ac.  411.  He  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  battle  by  the  Athenians  near  Cyzicus  in  the 
loll  owing  year. 

Minerva,  called  Athena  by  the  Greeks.  The 
(•reek  goddess  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article. 
[Atbbna.}  Minerva  was  one  of  the  great  Ro- 
man divinities.  Her  name  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  root  as  mens;  and  she  is  accordingly  the 
thinking,  calculating,  and  inventive  power  per- 
sonified. Jupiter  was  the  1st,  Juno  the  2nd,  and 
Minerva  the  3rd  in  the  number  of  the  Capitoline 
divinities.  Tarquin,  the  son  of  Demaratus,  was 
believed  to  have  united  the  3  divinities  in  one 
common  temple,  and  hence,  when  repast*  were 
prepared  for  the  gods,  these  3  always  went  toge- 
ther. She  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  is 
said  to  have  sometimes  wielded  the  thunderbolts  of 
her  father.  As  Minerva  was  a  virgin  divinity, 
and  her  father  the  supreme  god,  the  Romans  easily 
identified  her  with  the  Greek  Athena,  and  accord- 
ingly all  the  attributes  of  Athena  were  gradually 
transferred  to  the  Roman  Minerva.  But  we  con- 
fine ourselves  at  present  to  those  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  goddess.  Being  a  maiden 
goddess,  her  sacrifices  consisted  of  calves  which 
had  not  borne  the  yoke.  She  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented numbers ;  and  it  is  added  that  the  law 
respecting  the  driving  in  of  the  annual  nail  wns 
for  this  reason  attached  to  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
She  was  worshipped  as  the  patroness  of  all  the 
arts  and  trades,  and  at  her  festival  she  was  parti- 
cularly invoked  by  all  who  desired  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  any  art  or  craft,  such  as  painting, 
po-try,  the  art  of  teaching,  medicine,  dyeing,  spin- 
ning, weaving,  and  the  like.  This  character  of  the 
goddess  may  be  perceived  also  from  the  proverbs 

to  do  a  thing  pingui  Minerva,"  i.  e.  to  do  a  thing 
in  an  awkward  or  clumsy  manner ;  and  sus  Mi- 
tienxtvL,  of  a  stupid  person  who  presumed  to  set 
lighten  intelligent  one.    Minerva,  however,  was 
the  patroness,  not  only  of  females,  on  whom  she 
conferred  skill  in  sewing,  spinning,  weaving,  dec., 
out  she  also  guided  men  in  the  dangers  of  war, 
where  victory  is  gained  by  cunning,  prudence, 
courage,  and  perseverance.    Hence  she  was  repre- 
i  ented  with  a  helmet,  shield,  and  a  coat  of  mail ; 
and  the  booty  made  in  war  was  frequently  dedi- 
cated to  her.    Minerva  was  further  believed  to  be 
the  inventor  of  musical  instruments,  especially 
wind  instruments,  the  use  of  which  was  very  im- 
portant in  religious  worship,  and  which  were  ac- 
cordingly subjected  to  a  sort  of  purification  every 
year  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival  of  Minerva. 
This  festival  lasted  5  days,  from  the  19th  to  the 
'23rd  of  March,  and  was  called  Quinquairus,  because 
it  began  on  the  5th  day  after  the  ides  of  the  month 
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and  promised  to  sacrifice  the  onimaL  The  ball 
appeared,  and  Minos  became  king  of  Crete. 
(Oth en  say  that  Minos  disputed  the  government 
with  his  brother,  Sarpedon,  and  conquered.)  Bnt 
Minos,  who  admired  the  beauty  of  the  ball,  did 
not  sacrifice  him,  and  substituted  another  in  his 
place.  Poseidon  therefore  rendered  the  bull  furious, 
and  made  Pasiphae  conceive  a  passion  for  the 
animal.  Daedalus  enabled  Pasiphae'  to  gratify 
her  passion,  and  she  became  by  the  bull  the 
mother  of  the  Minotaurus,  a  monster  with  a 
human  body  and  a  boll's  head,  or,  according  to 
others,  with  a  bull's  body  and  a  human  head. 
The  monster  was  kept  in  the  labyrinth  at  Cnossus, 
constructed  by  Daedalus.  Daedalus  fled  from 
Crete  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Minos  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Sicily.  Minos  followed  him  to  Sicily, 
and  was  there  slain  by  C^cnlus  and  his  daughters. 
— Minos  is  further  said  to  have  divided  Crete  into 
3  parts,  and  to  have  ruled  9  years.  The  Cretans 
traced  their  legal  and  political  institutions  to 
Minos.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  the 
art  of  lawgiving  by  Zeus  himself ;  and  the  Spartan, 
Lycurgus,  was  believed  to  have  taken  the  legis- 
lation of  Minos  as  his  modcL  In  his  time  Crete 
was  a  powerful  maritime  state ;  and  Minos  not 
only  checked  the  piratical  pursuits  of  his  contem- 
poraries, but  made  himself  master  of  the  Greek 
islands  of  the  Aegean.  The  most  ancient  legends 
describe  Minos  as  a  just  and  wise  law-giver, 
whereas  the  later  accounts  represent  htm  as  an 
unjust  and  cruel  tyrant.  In  order  to  avenge  the 
wrong  done  to  his  son  Androgens  [Androgbus] 
at  Athens,  he  made  war  against  the  Athenians 
and  Megarians.  He  subdued  Megan,  and  com- 
pelled the  Athenians  either  every  year  or  every  9 
yean,  to  send  him  as  a  tribute  7  youths  and  7 
maidens,  who  were  devoured  in  the  labyrinth  bv 
the  Minotaurus.  The  monster  was  slain  by 
Theseus. 

Minotaurus,  [Minor.] 

Mintha  (Mfi*n),  a  daughter  of  Cocytus,  beloved 
by  Hades,  was  metamorphosed  by  Demeter  01 
Persephone  into  a  plant  called  after  her  mtnOo, 
or  mint  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pylos  there  was 
a  hill  called  after  her,  and  at  its  foot  there  was  a 
temple  of  Pluto,  and  a  grove  of  Demeter. 

Minthi  (Mb**,  Vunuhx),  a  mountain  of  His 
in  Triphylia,  near  Pylos. 

Minturnae  (Mintumensis :  7VqjeHa\  an  im- 
portant town  in  Latium,  on  the  frontiers  of  Cam- 
pania, was  situated  on  the  Appia  Via,  and  on 
both  banks  of  the  Liris,  and  near  the  month  of 
this  river.  It  was  an  ancient  town  of  the  Ausones 
or  Aurunci,  but  surrendered  to  the  Romans  of  its 
own  accord,  and  received  a  Roman  colony  n.  c 
296.  It  was  subsequently  recolonised  by  Julius 
Caesar.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  a  grove  sacred 
to  the  nymph  Marica,  and  also  extensive  marshes 
(Paludt  Mintvr*t**t\ formed  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  river  Liris,  in  which  Marias  was  taken 
prisoner.  [See  p.  418,  a.]  The  neighbourhood  of 
Minturnae  produced  good  wine.  There  are  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  an  aqueduct  at  the 
modern  Trajetta. 

Minuciantu  (Mircv*»ar6t).  L  A  Greek  rhe- 
torician, was  a  contemporary  of  the  Celebrated 
rhetorician  Hermogenes  of  Tarsus  (fl.  a.  D.  170), 
whh  whom  he  was  at  variance.— 9.  An  Athenian, 
the  son  of  Nicagoras,  was  also  a  Greek  rhetorician 
and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Gallienns  (a.  d.  260— ' 
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268).  He  was  the  author  of  several  rhetorical 
works,  and  a  portion  of  his  Tsxrn  ^nropitr*;  U  es> 
tant,and  is  published  in  the  9th  volume  of  Walse 

Ritetorti  Grxteet. 

MTnacIus  Augurlna*.  [Auatmnrca,] 
Minucius  Basilua.  |  Basilur.] 
Mlnuclus  Rufue.  L  M.,  consul  n.  c.  221,  when 
he  carried  on  war  against  the  Istrians.  In  217 
he  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabn* 
Maximus.  The  cautious  policy  of  Fabias  die- 
pleased  Minucius  ;  and  accordingly  when  Fabius 
was  called  away  to  Home,  Minucius  disol>*yed 
the  positive  commands  of  the  dictator,  and  risked 
a  battle  with  a  portion  of  Hannibal's  troops.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  a  victory  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  became  so  popular  at  Rome, 
that  a  bill  was  passed,  giving  him  equal  military 
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power  with  the  dictator, 
now  divided,  and  each  portion  encamped  separately 
under  its  own  general  Anxious  for  distinction, 
Minucius  eagerly  accepted  a  battle  which  was  of- 
fered  him  by  HannibaL,  but  was  defeated,  and  hit 
troops  were  only  saved  from  total  destruction  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  Fabius,  with  all  his  forces. 
Thereupon  Minucius  generously  acknowledged  his 
error,  gave  up  his  separate  command,  and  placed 
himself  again  under  the  authority  of  the  dictator. 
He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the  following 
year.  —  3.  Q.,  plebeian  aedile  201,  praetor  200, 
nnd  consul  197,  when  he  carried  on  war  ajrajn«t 
the  Boit  with  success.  In  189  he  was  one  of  the 
10  commissioners  sent  into  Asia  after  the  conquest 
of  Antiochus  the  Great ;  and  in  183  he  was  one  of 
the  3  ambassadors  sent  into  Gaul. 3.  M.,  praetor 
197,  —  4.  M,  tribune  of  the  plebs  121,  brought 
forward  a  bill  to  repeal  the  laws  of  C  Gracchus. 
This  Marcus  Minucius  and  his  brother  Quint  us 
are  mentioned  as  arbiters  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Genua  and  the  Viturii,  in  a  very  interesting  in- 
scription, which  was  discovered  in  the  vear  1506. 
about  10  miles  from  the  modern  citr  of  Genoa.  — 
5.  Q.,  consul  110,  obtained  Macedonia  as  hi* 
province,  carried  on  war  with  success  against  the 
barbarians  in  Thrace,  and  triumphed  on  his  return 
to  Rome.  He  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his 
triumph  by  building  the  Porticus  Minucia,  near 
the  Circus  Flaminius. 

Minucius  Felix.  [Faxix.] 

Minyae  (Mirvat).  an  ancient  Greek  race,  who 
originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly.  Iolcoa,  in  Thessalv, 
was  one  of  their  most  ancient  seats.  Their  an- 
cestral hero,  Minyas,  is  said  to  have  migrated  from 
Thessaly  into  the  N.  of  Boeotia,  and  there  to  bars 
established  the  empire  of  the  Minyae,  with  the  csv 
pita!  of  Orchomenos.  [Orchombnos.]  As  the 
greater  part  of  the  Argonauts  were  descended  from 
the  Minyae,  they  are  themselves  called  Minyae.  The 
descendants  of  the  Argonauts  founded  a  colonv  ia 
Lemnos,  called  Minvae.  Thence  they  proceeded 
to  Elis  Triphylia,  and  to  the  island  of  there. 

Minyas  (MinSas),  son  of  Chrvses,  and  the 
ancestral  hero  of  the  race  of  the  Minyae.  The 
accounts  of  his  genealogy  vary  very  much  in  the 
different  traditions,  for  some  call  him  a  ton  of 
Orchomenus  or  Eteodes,  others  of  Poseidon,  Aleos, 
Ares,  Sisyphus,  or  Helmut.  He  is  further  called 
the  husband  of  Tritogenia,  Clytodora,  or  Phano- 
syra.  Orchomenus,  Presbon,  Atharaas,  Diochthoo- 
daa.  Eteoclymene,  Periclyuene,  Leudppe,  Arsino*. 
and  Alcatboe*  or  Alcithoe,  are  mentioned  as  his 
children.    His  tomb  was  shown  at 
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bi  Boeotia.  A  daughter  of  Minyas  was  called 
M,nv**  (-Wis)  or  Afmew  (-Wis).  (See  Ot.  Met. 
h.  1.  82.) 

Mirobrfga.  L  A  town  of  the  Celtic!  in  Lusi- 
tania,  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean.  —  2.  A  Roman 
nranicipium  in  the  territory  of  the  Turduli,  in 
llispania  Baetica,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to 
Caesaraugusta. 

Misenom  (Punla  di  MUeno\  a  promontory  in 
Campania,  S.  of  Cumae,  aaid  to  have  derived  it* 
name  from  Misenus,  the  companion  and  trumpeter 
of  Aeneas,  who  was  drowned  and  buried  here. 
The  bay  formed  by  this  promontory  was  converted 
by  Augustus  into  an  excellent  harbour,  and  was 
made  the  principal  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on 
the  Tyrrhene  sea.  A  tow  n  sprung  up  amund  the 
harbour,  and  here  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  usual  lv 
resided.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Misenatea 
and  Misenenses.  The  Roman  noble*  had  pre- 
viously built  villi*  on  the  coast.  Here  was  the 
villa  of  C.  Marias,  which  was  purchased  by  Lu- 
cullu*,and  which  afterwards  pasted  into  the  hand* 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  died  at  this  place. 

Misitheus,  the  father-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Gordian  III.,  who  married  hi*  daughter  Sabinia 
Tranquillina  in  a.  D.  241.  Misitheus  was  a  man 
of  learning,  virtue,  and  ability.  He  was  appointed 
by  bis  son-in-law  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  and 
effected  many  important  reforms  in  the  royal 
household.  He  accompanied  Gordian  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Persians,  whom  he  defeated  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  this  war  he  was  cut  off  either 
by  disease,  or  by  the  treachery  of  hi*  successor 
Philippu*.  243. 

Mithxaa  (Mldpas),  the  god  of  the  sun  among 
the  Per* tans.  About  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror* hi*  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome,  and 
thence  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
god  is  commonly  represented  as  a  handsome  youth, 
wearing  the  Phrygian  cap  and  attire,  and  kneeling 
on  a  bull  which  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  and 
whose  throat  he  is  cutting.  The  bull  is  at  the 
tame  time  attacked  by  a  dog,  a  serpent,  and  a 
scorpion.  Thi*  group  appear*  frequently  among 
ancient  work*  of  art,  and  a  fine  specimen  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

Mithridates  or  Mithxadates  (MiBpt&drv  or 
MidpaSci-rws),a common  name  among  the  Medes  and 
Persian*,  derived  from  Mitra  or  Afttara,  the  Per- 
sian name  for  the  tun,  and  the  root  <&*,  signifying 
**  to  give.**  Mithridates  would  therefore,  mean, 
"  given  by  the  sun."  L  I.  King,  or,  more  properly, 
satrap  of  Pontus,  was  son  of  Ariobarzane*  I.,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ariobananes  II.,  about  n.  c 
3n3.  The  king*  of  Pontu*  claimed  to  be  lineally 
descended  from  one  of  the  7  Persians  who  had 
conspired  againtt  the  Magi,  and  whu  was  subse- 
quently established  by  Darius  Hystaspi*  in  the 
government  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Euxine  sea.  Very  little  is  known  of  their  history 
until  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire.  — •  2.  II. 
King  of  Pontus  (337 — 302),  succeeded  hi*  father 
Ariobarzanes  II.,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  in- 
dependent kingdom  of  Pontes.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  he  was  for  a  time  subject 
to  Antigonus ;  but  during  the  war  between  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing hi*  independence.  He  died  at  the  age  of  84. 
—  3.  UL  King  of  Pontu*  (302 — 266),  ton  and 
successor  of  the  preceding.  He  enlarged  hi*  pa- 
ternal dominion*  by  the  acquisition  of  great  part 
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of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia.  He  was  auc 
ceeded  by  his  ton  Ariobarxanet  III. —  4.  TV 
King  of  Pontus  (about  240 — 190),  ton  and  auc 
ceRsor  of  Ariobarzanes  III.  He  gave  hi*  daughter 
Laodice  in  marriage  to  Antiochu*  III.  He  was 
succeeded  by  hi*  son  Phamace*  I.  —  6.  V.  King 
of  Pontus  (about  156—120),  surnamed  Euer- 
getes,  son  and  successor  of  Phamace*  L  He  was 
the  first  of  the  king*  of  Pontus  who  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Roman*,  whom  he  a**i*ted  in 
the  3rd  Punic  war  and  in  the  war  against  Aristo- 
nicu*  (131  —129).  He  was  assassinated  at  Sinope 
by  a  conspiracy  among  bis  own  immediate  at- 
tendant*. —  6.  VI.  King  of  Pontu*  (120 — 63), 
surnamed  Eupator,  alto  Dionyiua,  but  more 
commonly  the  Great,  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  the  preceding,  and  was  only  11  year*  old  at 
the  period  of  hi*  accession.  We  have  very  imper- 
fect information  concerning  the  earlier  years  of  his 
reign,  and  much  of  what  bat  been  transmitted  to 
us  wears  a  very  suspicious  aspect  We  are  told 
that  immediately  on  ascending  the  throne  he  found 
himself  assailed  by  the  designs  of  his  guardians, 
but  that  he  succeeded  in  eluding  all  their  machina- 
tions, partly  by  displaying  a  courage  and  address 
in  warlike  exercises  beyond  bis  years,  partly  by 
the  use  of  antidotes  againtt  poison,  to  which  he 
began  thus  early  to  accustom  himself.  In  order 
to  evade  the  designs  formed  against  his  life,  he 
also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  hunting,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  remotest  and  moat  unfrequented 
regions,  under  pretence  of  pursuing  the  pleasure* 
of  the  chase.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in 
these  account*,  it  is  certain  that  when  he  attained 
to  manhood,  he  was  not  only  endowed  with  con- 
summate skill  in  all  martial  exercises,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  bodily  frame  inured  to  all  hardship*, 
as  well  as  a  spirit  to  brave  every  danger,  but  bis 
naturally  vigorous  intellect  had  been  improved  by 
careful  culture.  At  a  boy  he  had  been  brought 
up  at  Sinope,  where  he  had  probably  received  the 
elements  of  a  Greek  education ;  and  so  powerful 
was  his  memory,  that  he  ia  said  to  have  learnt  not 
less  than  25  languages,  and  to  have  been  able  in 
the  days  of  his  greatest  power  to  transact  business 
with  the  deputies  of  every  tribe  subject  to  his  rule 
in  their  own  peculiar  dialect.  The  first  steps  of 
his  career  were  marked  by  blood.  He  is  said  to 
have  murdered  his  mother,  to  whom  a  share  ia 
the  royal  authority  had  been  left  by  Mithridates 
Euergetes ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  assas- 
sination of  his  brother.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  he  subdued  the  barbarian  tribes  between  thf 
Euxine  and  the  confines  of  Armenia,  including 
the  whole  of  Colchis  and  the  province  called  Lesser 
Armenia,  and  even  extended  hi*  conquests  beyon** 
the  Caucasus.  He  assisted  Pari  sad  es,  king  of  th* 
Bosporus,  againtt  the  Sarmatians  and  Roxolani, 
and  rendered  the  whole  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese 
tributary  to  bis  kingdom.  After  the  death  of 
Parisades,  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  itself  was  in- 
corporated with  his  dominion*.  He  was  now  in 
possession  of  such  great  power,  that  he  began  to 
deem  himself  equal  to  a  contest  with  Rome  itself 
Many  causes  of  dissension  had  already  arisen 
between  them,  but  Mithridates  had  hitherto  sub- 
mitted to  the  mandate*  of  Rome.  Even  after 
expelling  Ariobarzanes  from  Cappadocia,  and  Nico- 
medes  from  Bithynia  in  90,  he  offered  no  resist- 
ance to  the  Roman*  when  they  restored  these 
monarch*  to  their  kingdom.    But  when  Nice 
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medes,  urged  by  the  Roman  legatee,  invaded  the 
territories  of  Mithridates,  the  latter  made  prepara- 
tions for  immediate  hostilities.  His  success  was 
rapid  and  striking.  In  88,  he  drove  Ariobarzanes 
out  of  Cappndocia,  and  Nicomedes  out  of  Bithynia, 
defeated  the  Roman  generals  who  had  supported  the 
latter,  made  himself  master  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia, 
and  at  last  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  Daring 
the  winter  he  issued  the  sanguinary  order  to  all  the 
cities  of  Asia  to  put  to  death,  on  the  same  day,  all 
the  Roman  and  Italian  citizens  who  were  to  be 
found  within  their  walla  So  hateful  had  the 
Romans  rendered  themselves,  that  the*e  commands 
were  obeyed  with  alacrity  by  almost  all  the  cities 
of  Asia,  and  80,000  Romans  and  Italians  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  this  fearful  massacre.  Mean- 
time Sulla  had  received  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  and  crossed  over  into  Greece 
*n  87.  Mithridates,  however,  had  resolved  not  to 
await  the  Romans  in  Asia,  but  had  already  sent 
his  general  Archelaus  into  Greece,  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army.  The  war  proved  unfavourable 
to  the  king.  Archelaus  was  twice  defeated  by  Sulla 
with  immense  loss,  near  Chaeronea  and  Orchomenos 
(n  Boeotia  (86).  About  the  same  time  Mithridates 
was  himself  defeated  in  Asia  by  Fimbria.  [Fim- 
bria.] These  disasters  led  him  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  Sulla  was  willing  to  grant,  because  he  was 
anxious  to  return  to  Italy,  which  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Mithridates  consented  to 
abandon  all  his  conquests  in  Asia,  to  pay  a  sum  of 
2000  talents,  and  to  surrender  to  the  Romans  a  fleet 
•f  70  ships.  Thus  terminated  the  1st  Mithridatic 
war  (84).  —  Shortly  afterwards  Murena,  who  had 
been  left  in  command  of  Asia  by  Sulla,  invaded 
the  dominion*  of  Mithridates  (83),  under  the  flimsy 
pretext  that  the  king  bad  not  yet  evacuated  the 
whole  of  Cappadocia.  In  the  following  year  (82) 
Murena  renewed  his  hostile  incursions,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Mithridates  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
sHalys.  But  shortly  afterwards  Murena  received 
peremptory  orders  from  Sulla  to  desist  from  hostili- 
ties ;  in  consequence  of  which  peace  was  again  re- 
stored. This  is  usually  called  the  2nd  Mithridatic 
war. —  Mithridates,  however,  was  well  aware  that 
the  peace  between  him  and  Rome  was  in  fact  a 
mere  suspension  of  hostilities  ;  and  that  the  repub- 
lic would  never  suffer  the  massacre  of  her  citizens 
m  Asia  to  remain  ultimately  unpunished.  No 
formal  treaty  was  ever  concluded  between  Mithri- 
dates and  the  Roman  senate  ;  and  the  king  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the 
terras  agreed  on  between  him  and  Sulla  The 
death  of  Nicomedes  III.,  king  of  Bithynia,  at  the 
beginning  of  74,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  That 
monarch  left  his  dominions  by  will  to  the  Roman 
people  ;  and  Bithynia  was  accordingly  declared  a 
Roman  province :  but  Mithridates  asserted  that 
the  late  king  had  left  a  legitimate  son  by  his  wife 
Nysa,  whose  pretensions  he  immediately  prepared 
to  support  by  his  arms.  He  had  employed  the 
last  few  years  in  forming  a  powerful  army,  armed 
and  disciplined  in  the  Roman  masser  ;  and  he 
stow  took  the  field  with  120,000  foot  soldiers, 
16,000  horse,  and  a  vast  number  of  barbarian 
auxiliaries.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  3rd 


Mithridatic  war.  The  two  Roman  consuls,  Lucullus 
and  Cotta,were  unable  to  oppose  his  first  irruption. 
He  traversed  Bithynia  without  encountering  any 
resistance  ;  and  when  at  length  Cotta  ventured  to 
gb*  him  battle  under  the  walla  of  Chalcedon,  the 
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consul  was  totally  defeated  both  by  sea  and  land, 
Mithridates  then  proceeded  to  lay  siege  toCvzirui 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Lucullus  marched  to  the  relief 
of  the  city,  cut  off  the  king"!  supplies,  and  even- 
tually compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege,  early  ia 
73.  On  his  retreat  Mithridates  suffered  great  loss, 
and  eventually  took  refuge  in  Pontns.  Hither 
Lucullus  followed  him  in  the  next  year.  The  new 
army,  which  the  king  had  collected,  was  entirely 
defeated  by  the  Roman  general  ;  and  Mithridates, 
despairing  of  opposing  the  farther  progress  of  Lucul- 
lus, took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  his  soo-in-lsw 
Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia.  Tigranes  at  first 
showed  no  disposition  to  attempt  the  restoration  of 
his  father-in-law ;  but  being  offended  at  the  haughty 
conduct  of  Appius  Claudius,  whom  Lucullus  had 
sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mithridates,  the 
Armenian  king  not  only  refused  this  request,  but  de- 
termined to  prepare  for  war  with  the  Romans.  Ac- 
cordingly in  69  Lucullus  marched  into  Armenia,  de- 
feated Tigranes  and  Mithridates  near  Ticran  overs, 
and  in  the  next  year  (68)  again  defeated  the  allied 
monarch  s  near  Artaxata.  The  Roman  genera 
then  turned  aside  into  Mesopotamia,  and  Laid  siege 
to  Nisibis.  Here  the  Roman  soldiers  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny,  and  demanded  to  be  led  home  ;  and 
Lucullus  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  return 
to  Asia  Minor.  Meanwhile  Mithridates  bad 
taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lucullus  to  in- 
vade Pontus  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  de- 
feated Fabius  and  Triarius,  to  whom  the  defence  of 
Pontus  had  been  committed ;  and  when  Lucullus 
returned  to  Pontus,  he  was  unable  to  resume  the 
offensive  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  spirit  of 
his  own  soldiers.  Mithridates  was  thus  able  be- 
fore the  dose  of  67  to  regain  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  In  the 
following  year  (66)  the  conduct  of  the 
entrusted  to  Pompey.  Hostilities  were 
with  greater  vigour  than  ever.  Mithridates 
obliged  to  retire  before  the  Romans,  but  was  sur- 
prised and  defeated  by  Pompey  ;  and  as  Tigraix* 
now  refused  to  admit  him  into  his  dominions,  be 
resolved  to  plunge  with  his  small  army  into  the 
heart  of  Colchis,  and  thence  make  his  way  to  the 
Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  Ar- 
duous as  this  enterprise  appeared  it  was  success- 
fully accomplished  ;  and  he  at  length  established 
himself  without  opposition  at  Panticapaeum,  tbe 
capital  of  Bosporus.  He  had  now  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  pursuit  of  Pompey,  who  turned  his  arms 
first  against  Tigranes,  and  afterwards  against  Syria 
Unable  to  obtain  peace  from  Pompey,  except  be 
would  come  in  person  to  make  his  submission. 
Mithridates  conceived  the  daring  project  of  march- 
ing round  the  N.  and  W.  coasts  of  the  Euxiac, 
through  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Sarmatians  and 
Getae,  and  having  gathered  round  his  standard  ail 
these  barbarian  nations,  to  penetrate  into  Italy 
itself.  But  meanwhile  disaffection  had  made  tapis 
progress  among  his  follower*.  His  eon  PhamacfS 
at  length  openly  rebelled  against  him.  He  was 
joined  both  by  the  whole  army  and  the  citizens  of 
Panticapaeum,  who  unanimously  proclaimed  hua 
king ;  and  Mithridates,  who  had  taken  refuge  ia 
a  strong  tower,  saw  that  no  choice  remained  to  Hub 
but  death  or  captivity.  Hereupon  he  took  poison, 
which  he  constantly  carried  with  him  ;  bat  ■» 
constitution  had  been  so  long  inured  to  antidota, 
that  it  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  bs 
was  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  «*•  of 
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III  Gaulish  mercenaries  to  despatch  him  with  his 
•word.  He  died  in  63.  Hie  body  was  tent  by 
Pharnaces  to  Pompey  at  Amisus,  aa  a  token  of  his 
submission  ;  but  the  conqueror  caused  it  to  be  in- 
terred with  regal  honours  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
forefathers  at  Sinope.  He  was  68  or  69  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  end  had  reigned  57  years, 
of  which  25  had  been  occupied,  with  only  a  few 
brief  intervals,  in  one  continued  struggle  against 
the  Roman  power.  The  estimation  in  which  be 
was  held  by  his  adversaries  is  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  his  great  abilities :  Cicero  calls  him  the 
greatest  of  all  king*  after  Alexander,  and  in  an- 
other passage  says  that  he  was  a  more  formidable 
opponent  than  any  other  monarch  whom  the  Ro- 
man arms  had  yet  encountered.— 7.  Kings  of  Par- 
thia.  [Ansae**,  6,  9,  13.]— 8.  Of  Pergaxnut,  ton 
of  Menodotus  ;  but  his  mother  having  had  an 
amour  with  Mithridates  the  Great,  he  was  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  in  reality  the  ton  of  that 
monarch.  The  king  himself  bestowed  great  care 
on  his  education  ;  and  he  appears  as  early  as  64  to 
hare  exercised  the  chief  control  over  the  affairs 
of  his  native  city.  At  a  subsequent  period  he 
served  nnder  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Alexandrian  war 
(48) ;  and  after  the  defeat  of  Pharnaces  in  the 
following  year  (47),  Caesar  bestowed  upon  Mithri- 
dates the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  and  also  the 
tetrarchy  of  the  Galatians.  But  the  kingdom  of 
the  Bos pu rua  still  remained  to  be  won,  for  Asan- 
der,  who  had  revolted  against  Pharnaces,  was  in 
fact  master  of  the  whole  country,  and  Mithridates 
having  attempted  to  expel  Asander,  was  defeated 
and  slain. 

Mithrid&tia  Reglo  (MiffotSdrov  x»P")<  »  dis- 
trict of  Sarmatia  Asiatics,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
river  Rha  ( WotgaX,  so  called  because  it  was  the 
place  of  refuge  of  the  last  Mithridates,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius. 

Mkyleni.  [Mytilewe.] 

Mnaseaa  (MfqWox),  of  Patara  in  Lycia,  not  of 
Patrae  in  Achaia,  was  a  pupil  of  Eratosthenes, 
and  a  grammarian  of  considerable  celebrity.  He 
wrote  2  works,  one  of  a  chore-graphical  description, 
entitled  Peripltu  (n«of»\owi),  and  the  other  a 
collection  of  oracles  given  at  Delphi. 

Mneme  (Mk^m»»),  >•  e.  memory,  one  of  the  3 
Muses  who  were  in  early  times  worshipped  at 
Ascra  in  Boeotia.  There  seems  to  have  been  also 
s  tradition  that  Mneme  was  the  mother  of  the 
Muses,  for  Ovid  (Met.  v.  268)  calls  them  Mnemo- 
nides ;  unless  this  be  only  an  abridged  form  for 
the  daughters  of  M nemos vne.  [Musaa.] 

Mnemosyne  (Mioj^mktwitjX  i.  e.  memory,  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus,  and  one  of  the  Titanides,  became 
by  Zeus  the  mother  of  the  Muses. 

Mnesarchus  ( Mwfo-apxo*)*  *•  Son  of  Euphron 
or  Eathyphron,  and  father  of  Pythagoras.  He  was 
generally  believed  not  to  have  been  of  purely 
Greek  origin.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  be- 
longed to  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  an  engraver  of  rings. 
According  to  other  accounts,  the  name  of  the  father 
of  Pythagoras  wan  Marmacus,  whose  father  Hip- 
pasua  came  from  Phlius.  —  2.  Grandson  of  the 
preceding,  and  son  of  Pythagoras  and  Theano. 
According  to  some  accounts  he  succeeded  Aristae  us 
as  president  of  the  Pythagorean  school.  — 3.  A 
8tok  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Panaetius,  flourished 
shout  a-c  110,  and  taught  at  Athens.  Among 
his  pupils  was  Aatiochus  of  Ascalou. 


MncBlclea  (M^tjojicAiji),  one  of  the  great  Athe- 
nian artists  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  was  the  architect 
of  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acropolis,  the  building  of 
which  occupied  5  years,  B.C  487—433.  It  is 
said  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  fell 
from  the  summit  of  the  building,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  mortally  injured,  but  was  cured  by  a  herb 
which  Athena  showed  to  Pericles  in  a  dream. 

Mnesithfius  (Mkjjo"i0«oj),  a  physician,  was  a 
native  of  Athens,  and  lived  probably  in  the  4  th 
century  a  c,  as  he  is  quoted  by  the  comic  poet 
Alexia  He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Galen,  and  others, 

Mnester  (Me^oriro),  a  celebrated  pantomime 
actor  in  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius,  wu 
also  one  of  the  lovers  of  the  empress  Messalina, 
and  was  put  to  death  upon  the  ruin  of  the  latter. 

Mneatheus,  a  Trojan,  who  accompanied  Aeneas 
to  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  ancestral 
hero  of  the  Memmii. 

Moabitis  (Mu>a£?Tij,  Wl68a:  MwafTrcii,  Moa- 
bitae :  O.  T.  Moab,  for  both  country  and  people), 
a  district  of  Arabia  Petraea,  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
from  the  river  Anion  (Wady-tLMojiby  the  bound- 
ary between  Palestine  and  Arabia)  on  the  N.,  to 
Zoar,  near  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  S., 
between  the  Amorites  on  the  N.,  the  Midianites 
on  the  and  the  Edomites  on  the  S.,  that  is,  be- 
fore the  Israel ilish  conquest  of  Canaan.  At  an 
earlier  period,  the  country  of  Moab  had  extended 
N.- wards,  beyond  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  along  the  E.  bank  of  the  Jordan,  as  far  as  the 
river  Jabbok,  but  it  had  been  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Amorites.  The  plains  E.  of  the  Jordan 
were,  however,  still  called  the  plains  of  Moab.  The 
Moabitea  were  left  undisturbed  by  the  Israelites  on 
their  march  to  Canaan  ;  but  Balak,  king  of  Moab, 
through  fear  of  the  Israelites,  did  what  he  could 
to  harm  them,  first  by  his  rain  attempt  to  induce 
the  prophet  Balaam  to  curse  the  people  whom  a 
divine  impulse  forced  him  to  bless,  and  then  by 
seducing  them  to  worship  Baal-peor.  Hence  the 
hereditary  enmity  between  the  Israelites  and 
Moabitea,  and  the  threatening  denounced  against 
Moab  by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  In  the  time  of 
the  Judges  they  subdued  the  S.  part  of  the  Jewish 
territory,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ammonites 
and  Amalekites,  and  held  it  for  1 8  years  (Judges 
iii.  12  foil.).  They  were  conquered  by  David,  after 
the  partition  of  whose  kingdom  they  belonged  tc 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  They  revolted  after  the 
death  of  Ahab  (b.c.  896)  and  appear  to  have  be- 
come virtually  independent ;  and  after  the  1 0 
tribes  had  been  carried  into  captivity,  the  Moabites 
seem  to  have  recovered  the  N.  part  of  their  oi> 
ginal  territory.  They  were  subdued  by  Nebu* 
chadnezzar,  with  other  nations  bordering  on  Pales- 
tine, very  soon  after  the  Babylonian  conquest  of 
Judaea,  after  which  they  scarcely  appear  a*  a  dis- 
tinct nation,  but,  after  a  few  references  to  them, 
they  disappear  in  the  general  name  of  the  Arabians. 
The  name  Moabitis,  however,  was  still  applied  to 
the  district  of  Arabia,  between  the  Anion  (the  S. 
frontier  of  Peraea,  or  Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan), 
and  the  Nabathaei,  in  the  mountains  of  Seir.  The 
Moabites  were  a  kindred  race  with  the  Hebrews, 
being  descended  from  Moab,  the  son  of  Lot. 
They  worshipped  Baal-Peor  and  Chemosh  with 
most  licentious  rites,  and  they  sometimes  offered 
human  sacrifices.  Their  government  was  monarchi- 
cal.   They  were  originally  a  pastoral  people  ;  but 
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the  •xettnve  fertility  of  their  country,  which  is  a  J 
Boounf  iinoos  tract  intersected  with  rich  valleys  and  f 
numerous  streams,  led  them  to  diligence  and  success  1 
in  agriculture.   The  frequent  ruins  of  towns  and 
traces  of  paved  roads,  which  still  cover  the  face  of 
the  country,  show  how  populous  aud  prosperous  it 
was.   The  chief  city,  Ar  or  Babbath-Moab,  aft. 
Areopolij  (/toWo,  Ru.),  was  about  26  miles  S.  of 
the  Anion. 

Modes  tin  ua,  Herennlus,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a 
pupil  of  Ulpian,  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Alex* 
ander  Severus,  Maziminus  and  the  Gordians,  A.  D. 
222 — 244.  He  taught  law  to  the  younger  Maxi- 
mums. Though  Modestinus  is  the  latest  of  the 
great  Roman  jurists,  he  ranks  among  the  most 
distinguished.  There  are  345  excerpts  in  the  Digest 
from  his  writings,  the  titles  of  which  show  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  labours. 

Modesto*,  a  military  writer,  the  author  of  a 
LiMlus  de  Vocabulia  Red  Militarise  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Tacitus,  a.  n.  275.  It  is  very  oriel, 
and  presents  no  features  of  interest.  Printed  in  all 
the  chief  collections  of  Scriptores  de  R*  MUitari, 

Modicla  (3/oiun),  a  town  in  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  on  the  river  Lambrus,  N.  of  Mediolanum 
(Milam\  where  Theodoric  built  a  palace,  and 
Theodolinda,  queen  of  the  Laiigobards,  a  splendid 
church,  which  still  contains  many  of  the  precious 
gifts  of  this  queen. 

Mddin  (MoScfjr,  •««**•,  or  islft),  a  little  village 
on  a  mountain  N.  of  Lydda  or  Diospolis,  on  the 
extreme  N.W.  of  Judaea,  celebrated  as  the  native 
place  of  the  Maccabaean  family.  Its  exact  site  is 
uncertain. 

Moenus,  Moenis,  Haenns,  or  Menu  (3faw), 
a  river  in  Germany,  which  rises  b  the  Sudeti 
Montes,  flows  through  the  territory  of  the  Her- 
munduri  and  the  Agri  deenmates  of  the  Romans, 
and  falls  into  the  Rhine  opposite  Mogontiacum. 

Moeris  or  Myrii  (Mo?pu,  Mifpis),  a  ktog  of 
Egypt,  who,  Herodotus  tells  ua*  reigned  some  900 
years  before  his  own  visit  to  that  country,  which 
seems  to  have  been  about  B.  C  450.  We  hear  of 
Moens  that  he  formed  the  lake  known  by  his  name, 
and  joined  it  by  a  canal  to  the  Nile,  in  order  to 
receive  the  waters  of  the  river  when  they  were 
superabundant,  and  to  supply  the  defect  when  they 
did  not  rise  sufficiently.  In  the  lake  he  built  2 
pyramids  on  each  of  which  was  a  stone  statue, 
seated  on  a  throne,  and  intended  to  represent  him- 
self and  his  wife. 

Moeris  (MoifKj),  commonly  called  Moeris  Atti- 
cista,  a  distinguished  grammarian,  the  author  of  a 
work  still  extant,  entitled  Al{«<v  'Arruroi,  though 
the  title  varies  somewhat  in  di  tie  rent  manuscripts. 
Of  the  personal  history  of  the  author  nothing  is 
known.  He  is  conjectured  to  have  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  His 
treatise  is  a  sort  of  comparison  of  the  Attic  with 
other  Greek  dialects  ;  consisting  of  a  list  of  Attic 
words  and  expressions,  which  are  illustrated  by 
those  of  other  dialects,  especially  the  common  Greek. 
Edited  by  Pierson,  Lujjd.  Bat.  1759. 

Moeria  Lac  us  (Molptos  or  MotpiSos  XS^vrj ; 
Iiirketsl  Keroun  ),  a  great  lake  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Nile,  in  Middle  Egypt,  used  for  the  reception 
and  subsequent  distribution  of  a  part  of  the  over- 
flow of  the  Nile.  It  was  believed  by  the  ancients 
to  have  been  dug  by  king  Moeris ;  but  it  is  really 
a  natural,  and  not  an  artificial  lake. 

(MoipsS),  or  Myro  (Mupw),  a  poetess  of 


MOIRAE. 

wife  of , 

loffUo,  and  mother  of  the  grammarian  and  trains 
poet  Humerus,  lived  about  B.  c  300.  She  wrote 
epic,  elegiac,  and  lyric  poems. 

Moeroclea  (Mu<po*\r}s),  an  Athenian  orator,  a 
native  of  Salamis,  was  a  contemporary  of  Dtnw- 
sthenes,  and  like  him  an  opponent  of'l'hilip  and 
Alexander. 

Moesla,  called  by  the  Greeks  Mysla  (Minr/a, 
also  M.  4  l»  V»p&*jf%  to  distinguish  it  from  Myssa 
in  Asia),  a  country  of  Europe,  was  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  M.  Haemus,  which  separated  it  from 
Thrace,  and  by  M.  Orbelus  and  Scordas,  which 
separated  it  from  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  M. 
Scordus  and  the  rivers  Drinus  and  Savus,  which 
separated  it  from  Illyricum  and  Paunonia,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Dacia, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  thus 
sponding  to  the  present  Servia  and 
This  country  was  subdued  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  formally 
constituted  a  Roman  province  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  waj  originally 
only  one  province,  but  was  afterwards  formed  iota 
2  provinces  (probably  after  the  conquest  of 
by  Trajan),  called  Moetia  Superior  and  Mo 
Inferior^  the  fomier  being  the  western,  and  the 
latter  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  river  Cebrus  or 
Ciabrus,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube.  When  As- 
relian  surrendered  Dacia  to  the  barbarians,  az.d 
removed  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  to  ths 
S.  of  the  Danube,  the  middle  part  of  Moeua 
was  called  Dacia  Aureiiami  ;  and  this  new  pro- 
vince was  divided  into  Dacia  Aptstcss,  the  dis- 
trict along  the  Danube,  and  Dada  Interior,  the 
district  S.  of  the  latter  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Macedonia,  In  the  reign  of  Valeria,  some  of 
the  Goths  crossed  the  Danube  and  settled  in 
Mocsia.  These  Goths  are  sometimes  called  Mmv 
Goths,  and  it  was  for  their  use  that  UlphOas 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  Gothic  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century.  The  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  called  Mood  by  the  Roman*, 
and  Myai  (Mwrof)  by  the  Greeks,  were  a  Thraciaa 
race,  and  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  such  a* 
the  Tri&alli,  Pbucinl,  4c 

Mogontiacum,  Moguntiicum  or  MagonUi- 
cum  {Mainz  or  Mayrnce\  a  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Moenus  (Main\  was  situated  in  the  territory  of 
the  Vangiones,  and  was  subsequently  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  German ia  Prima.  It  was  a 
Roman  municipium,  and  was  founded,  or  at  least 
enlarged  and  fortified,  by  Drusus.  It  was  always 
occupied  by  a  strong  Roman  garrison,  and  eon. 
tinued  to  the  downfall  of  the  empire  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  Roman  fortresses  on  the  Rhine. 

Moiraa  (Moipoi)  called  Paroae  by  the  Roman*, 
the  Fates.  Afotro  properly  signifies  M  a  share," 
and  as  a  personification  **  the  deity  who  as.s:jrna  t» 
every  man  his  fate  or  his  share."  Homer  usually 
speaks  of  one  Moira,  and  only  once  mentions  tat 
Moira*  in  the  plural.  (72.  xxiv.  29.)  In  his 
poems  Moira  is  fate  personified,  which,  at  the 
birth  of  man,  spins  out  the  thread  of  nis  future  bft, 
follows  his  steps,  and  directs  the  consequences  o* 
his  actions  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  tsda 
But  the  personification  of  his  Motra  ia  not  complete; 
for  he  mentions  no  particular  appearance  of  tat 
goddess,  no  attributes,  aud  no  parentage  Ua 
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Moira  b  therefore  quite  synonymous  with  Aita 
(A?<ra)  — In  He»iod  the  personification  of  the 
Moirae  k  complete.  He  calls  them  daughters  of 
Zeus  and  Themis,  and  makes  them  3  in  number, 
ria.  Clotho,  or  the  spinning  fate;  Lacheau,  or  the 
one  who  aasigLS  to  man  his  fate ;  and  Atropos,  or 
the  fate  that  cannot  be  avoided.  Later  writers 
differ  in  their  genealogy  of  the  Moirae  from  that 
of  Hesiod;  thus  they  are  called  children  of  Erebus 
and  Night,  of  Cronos  and  Night,  of  Oe  and 
Oceanus,  or  lastly  of  Ananke  or  Necessity. — The 
character  and  nature  of  the  Moirae  are  differently 
described  at  different  times  and  by  different 
authors.  Sometimes  they  appear  as  divinities  of 
fate  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  sometimes 
•nly  as  allegorical  divinities  of  the  duration  of  hu- 
man life. — In  the  former  character  they  take  care 
that  the  fate  assigned  to  every  being  by  eternal 
laws  may  take  its  course  without  obstruction  ;  and 
Zens,  as  well  as  the  other  gods  and  men,  must 
submit  to  them.  They  assign  to  the  Erinnyes, 
who  inflict  the  punishment  for  evil  deeds,  their 
proper  functions  ;  and  with  them  they  direct  fate 
according  to  the  laws  of  necessity,  whence  they  are 
sometimes  called  the  sisters  of  the  Erinnyes.  These 
grave  and  mighty  goddesses  were  represented  by 
the  earliest  artists  with  staffs  or  sceptres,  the 
symbol  of  dominion. — The  Moirae,  as  the  divinities 
of  the  duration  of  human  life,  which  is  determined 
by  the  two  points  of  birth  and  of  death,  are  con- 
ceived either  as  goddesses  of  birth  or  as  goddesses 
of  death,  and  hence  their  number  was  2,  as  at 
Delphi,  and  was  subsequently  increased  to  3.  The 
distribution  of  the  functions  among  the  3  was  not 
strictly  observed,  for  we  sometimes  find  all  3  de- 
scribed as  spinning,  although  this  should  be  the 
function  of  Clotho  alone,  who  is  moreover  often 
mentioned  alone  as  the  representative  of  all.  As 
goddesses  of  birth,  who  spin  the  thread  of  the  be- 
ginning of  life,  and  even  prophesy  the  ate  of  the 
newly  bom,  they  are  mentioned  along  with  Ilith  via, 
who  is  called  their  companion.  The  symbol  with 
which  they,  or  rather  Clotho  alone,  are  represented 
to  indicate  this  function,  is  a  spindle,  and  the  idea 
implied  in  it  was  carried  out  so  far,  that  sometimes 
we  read  of  their  breaking  or  cutting  off  the  thread 
when  life  is  to  end.  Being  goddesses  of  fate,  they 
must  necessarily  know  the  future,  which  at  times 
they  reveal,  and  thus  become  prophetic  divinities. 
As  goddesses  of  death,  they  appear  together  with 
the  Keres  and  the  infernal  Erinnyes,  with  whom 
they  are  even  confounded.  For  the  same  reason 
they,  along  with  the  Charites,  lead  Persephone  out 
of  the  lower  world  into  the  regions  of  light.  The 
Tarious  epithets  which  poets  apply  to  the  Moirae 
generally  refer  to  the  severity,  inflexibility,  and 
sternness  of  fate.  They  had  sanctuaries  in  many 
parts  of  Greece.  The  poets  sometimes  describe 
them  as  aged  and  hideous  women,  and  even  as 
lame,  to  indicate  the  slow  march  of  fate;  but  in 
works  of  art  they  are  represented  as  grave  maidens, 
with  different  attributes,  vi»n  Clotho  with  a  spindle 
or  a  roll  (the  book  of  fate);  Lachesis  pointing  with 
a  staff  to  the  globe ;  and  Atropos  with  a  pair  of 
scales,  or  a  sun-dial,  or  a  cutting  instrument. 

Molidne.  [Molionis.] 

Moliones  or  MolifinJdae  (MoAfor«r,  MoAfovf, 
MokiwlSat\  that  is,  Eurytus  and  Cteatus,  so 
called  after  their  mother  Molione.  They  are  also 
called  Aetoridae  or  Adonon*  ('Aicropictyt)  after 
their  reputed  father  Actor,  the  husband  of  Molione, 


though  they  were  generally  regarded  as  the  sons 
of  Poseidon.  According  to  a  late  tradition,  they 
were  born  out  of  an  egg  ;  and  it  is  further  stated, 
that  their  bodies  grew  together,  so  that  they  had 
only  one  body,  but  2  heads,  4  arms,  and  4  legs. 
Homer  mentions  none  of  these  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  according  to  him,  the  Moliones, 
when  yet  boys,  took  part  in  an  expedition  of  the 
Epeans  against  Neleus  and  the  Pylians.  They 
are  represented  as  nephews  of  Augeas,  king  of  the 
Epeans.  When  Hercules  marched  against  Augeaa. 
the  latter  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the 
Moliones ;  but  as  Hercules  was  taken  ill,  he  con- 
cluded peace  with  Augeas,  whereupon  his  army 
was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Molionidae.  In 
order  to  take  vengeance,  he  afterwards  slew  them 
near  Cleonae,  on  the  frontiers  of  Argolis,  when  they 
bad  been  sent  from  Elis  to  sacrifice  at  the  Isthmian 
games,  on  behalf  of  the  town. — The  Moliones  are 
mentioned  as  conquerors  of  Nestor  in  the  chariot 
race,  and  as  having  taken  part  in  the  Calvdonian 
hunt.  Cteatus  was  the  father  of  Amphimachus  by 
Theronice;  and  Eurytus, of  Thalpius  by  Theraphone, 
Their  sons  Amphimachus  and  Thalpius  led  the 
Epeans  to  Troy. 

Molo,  surname  of  Apollonius,  the  rhetorician  of 
Rhodes.    [Apollonius,  No.  52.] 

Molochatb.  [Mulucha.] 

Molossi  (Mokoaaoi),  a  people  in  Epirus,  who 
inhabited  a  narrow  slip  of  country,  called  after 
them  Molossia  (Mo\oacla)  or  Molossis,  which 
extended  from  the  Aous,  along  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Arachthu*.  as  far  as  the  Ambracian  gulf.  The 
Molosai  were  a  Greek  people,  who  claimed  descent 
from  Molossua,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus  (Neoptolemus) 
and  Andromache,  and  are  said  to  have  emigrated 
from  Thessaly  into  Epirus,  under  the  guidance  of 
Pyrrhus  himself.  In  their  new  abodes  they  inter- 
mingled with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land 
and  with  the  neighbouring  Ulyrian  tribes,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
other  Greeks  as  half  barbarians.  They  were, 
however,  by  far  the  most  powerful  people  in 
Epirus,  and  their  kings  gradually  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  country.  The 
first  of  their  kings,  who  took  the  title  of  king  of 
Epirus,  was  Alexander,  who  perished  in  Italy 
B.C.  326.  [Epirus.]  The  ancient  capital  of  the 
Molnssi  was  Pa  86  a  RON,  but  Ambracia  after- 
wards became  their  chief  town,  and  the  residence 
of  their  kings.  The  Molossian  hounds  were  cele- 
brated in  antiquity,  and  were  much  prized  for 
hunting. 

Molycrium  (Mo\6np<iovy  also  MoAfopcia,  Mo- 
kvKpla:  MoAfcpiot,  Mokvtcpitis,  MokvKpaios),  a 
town  in  the  most  8,-ly  part  of  Aetolia,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  gave  the  name  of 
Rhium  Molycrium  ("Ptw  Mokvtcptov)  to  the  neigh- 
bouring promontory  of  Antirrhiuro.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Corinthians,  but  was  afterwards  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Aetolians. 

Momemphis  (Moinffupu :  Pcmcmf-Kket,  or  Ma- 
nouf-et-ScJ/lL,  i.  e.  Lower  Memphis),  the  capital  of 
the  Nomos  Momemphites  in  Lower  Egypt,  stood 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  Mareotis. 

Mom  us  (Mijwj),  the  god  of  mockery  and  cen- 
sure, is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  is  called  in 
Hesiod  the  son  of  night.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have 
censured  in  the  man  formed  by  Hephaestus,  that 
a  little  door  had  not  been  left  in  his  breast,  so  as 
to  enable  one  to  look  into  his  secret  thought*. 

o  o  i 
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456  MONA. 

Mo qa  (Angltsey\  an  island  off  the  coast  of  the 
OrdoTices  in  Britain,  wsj  one  of  the  chief  seat*  of  ] 
the  Druids.  It  was  invaded  by  Suetonius  Pauli-  i 
nus  a.  D.  61,  and  was  conquered  by  Agricola,  78. 
Caesar  (B.  G.  v.  13),  erroneously  describes  this  , 
island  as  half  way  between  Britannia  and  Hi- 
bemia.    Hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
critics  that  the  Mona  of  Caesar  is  the  Ideo/Man;  i 
hut  it  is  more  probable  that  he  received  a  false 
report  respecting  the  real  position  of  Mona,  espe- 
cially since  all  other  ancient  writers  give  the  name 
of  Mona  to  the  I*U  of  Anglesey,  and  the  name  of 
the  latter  island  is  likely  to  have  been  mentioned 
to  Caesar  on  account  of  its  celebrity  in  connection 
with  the  Druids. 

Monaeses.  L  A  Parthian  general  mentioned 
by  Horace  (Cam.  iii.  6.  9)  is  probably  the  same 
as  Surenas,  the  general  of  Orodes,  who  defeated 
Crassus. —>2.  A  Parthian  noble,  who  deserted  to 
Antony  and  urged  him  to  invade  Parthia,  but  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  the  Parthian  king  Phraatcs. 
—  3.  A  general  of  the  Parthian  king,  Vologeses  I., 
in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

Monapla  or  Monarfna  (  I  tie  of  Man),  an  island 
between  Britannia  and  Hibernia. 

Monda  or  Kunda  (Mondego),  a  river  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Spain,  which  flows  into  the  ocean  between 
the  Tagus  and  Durius. 

MSaSta,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Romans, 
by  which  she  was  characterised  as  the  protectress 
of  money.  Under  this  name  she  had  a  temple  on 
the  Capitoline,  in  which  there  was  at  the  same 
time  the  mint,  just  as  the  public  treasury  was  in 
the  temple  of  Saturn.  The  temple  had  been  vowed 
by  the  dictator  L.  Furius  in  a  battle  against  the 
Aurunci,  and  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  M.  Manlius  Capitoiinus  had  stood.  Mo- 
neta  signifies  the  mint ;  but  some  writers  found 
such  a  meaning  too  plain.  Thus  Livius  Andronicus 
used  Moneta  as  a  translation  of  Mnemosyne  (Mnr- 
H*<t{ivti),  and  thus  made  her  the  mother  of  the 
Muses  or  Camenae.  Cicero  relates,  that  during 
an  earthquake,  a  voice  was  heard  issuing  from  the 
temple  of  Juno  on  the  Capitol,  and  admonishing 
( monau)  that  a  pregnant  bow  should  be  sacrificed. 
A  somewhat  more  probable  reason  for  the  name  is 
given  by  Suidas,  though  he  assigns  it  to  too  late  a 
time.  In  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines, 
he  says,  the  Romans  being  in  want  of  money, 
prayed  to  Juno,  and  were  told  by  the  goddess, 
that  money  would  not  be  wanting  to  them,  so  long 
as  they  would  fight  with  the  arms  of  justice.  As 
the  Romans  by  experience  found  the  truth  of  the 
words  of  Juno,  they  called  her  Juno  Moneta.  Her 
festival  was  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  June. 

Monlma  (Morlfir)),  a  Greek  woman,  either  of 
Stratonicea,  in  Ionia,  or  of  Miletus,  was  the  wife 
of  Mithridates,  but  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
this  monarch,  when  he  fled  into  Armenia,  b.  c.  72. 

Monoeci  Portus,  also  Herculis  Monoeci  Portus 
(Monaoo),  a  port-town  on  the  coast  of  Liguria, 
between  Nicaea  and  Albium  Intemelium,  founded 
by  the  Massilians,  was  situated  on  a  promontory 
(hence  the  arx  Monoeci  of  Virg.  Aen.  vL  801), 
and  possessed  a  temple  of  Hercules  Monoccus, 
from  whom  the  place  derived  its  name.  The 
harbour,  though  small  and  exposed  to  the  S.E. 
wind,  was  of  importance,  at  it  was  the  only  one 
on  tbls  part  of  the  coast  of  Liguria. 

Mont&nuB,  Curtlus,  was  exiled  by  Nero, 
a.  D,  $7  ;  but  was  soon  afterwards  recalled  at 
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hit  father's  petition.  On  the  accession  of  Ves- 
pasian, he  vehemently  attacked  in  the  senate  the 
notorious  delator,  Aquiline  Regulus.  If  the  same 
person  with  the  Cnrtius  Montanne  eat  in  ted  by 
Juvenal  (iv.  107,  131,  xi.  34),  Mod  tanas  in  later 
life  sullied  the  fair  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  youth ; 
for  Juvenal  describes  him  as  a  corpulent  epicure, 
a  parasite  of  Domitian,  and  a  hackneyed  decUiroer. 

Montanus,  Voltienua,  an  orator  and  declaims 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  From  his  propensity 
to  refine  upon  thought  and  diction,  he  was  named 
the  "Ovid"  of  the  rhetorical  schools.  He  wee 
convicted  on  a  charge  of  majestas,  and  died  an 
exile  in  the  Balearic  islands,  a.  n.  25. 

Mopsia  or  Mopsopia,  an  ancient  name  of  Psm- 
phylia,  derived  from  Mopsus,  the  mythical  leader 
of  certain  Greeks  who  were  supposed  to  have 
settled  in  Pamphylia,  as  also  in  Ciucia  and  Syria, 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  whose  name  appears 
more  than  once  in  the  geographical  names  in 
Cilicia.    (See  e.g.  Mopshcrbni,  MorscBtma.) 

Mopslum  (M6$iov  ;  Mo^ioi),a  town  of  Tbeualy 
in  Pelasgiotis,  situated  on  a  hill  of  the  same  name 
between  Tempo  and  Larissa. 

Mopsucrene  ( M(tyw  *p4i*n  or  xpftrm,  L  e.  tie 
Spring  of  Mopeut),  a  city  of  Cilicia  Campestria,  on 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Taurus,  and  12  Roman  miles 
from  Tarsus,  was  the  place  where  the  emperor 
Constantius  died,  a.  n.  364. 

Mopsuestla,  (Mo>u  iarla,  Ma*ou«<rr[a,  i.  e. 
tfe  Hearth  of  MupsuS)  also  Mftyou  *6\tt  and  Mfyoi ; 
Mtn|r«dV?js :  Mamistra,  in  the  Middle  Ages  :  Afsssts), 
an  important  city  of  Cilicia  Campestria,  on  both 
banks  of  the  river  Pyramus,  12  Roman  miles  from, 
its  mouth,  on  the  road  from  Tarsus  to  Iasu*,  in  the 
beautiful  plain  called  to  'AAtfor  Weftfar,  was  a 
rivitcu  libera  under  the  Romans.  The  2  parts  of 
the  city  were  connected  by  a  handsome  bridge 
buUt  by  Constantius  over  the  Pyramus.  In  eccle- 
siastical history,  it  is  notable  as  the  birthplace  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

Mopem  (Mo>j).  L  Son  of  Ampyx  or  Aev 
pycus  by  the  nymph  Chloris.  Being  a  seer,  he 
was  also  called  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Himantis. 
He  was  one  of  the  Lapithae  of  Oecbalia  or  Ti- 
taeron  (Thessaly ),  and  took  part  in  the  cwnhat 
at  the  wedding  of  Pirithous.  He  was  one  of 
the  Calydonian  hunters,  and  also  one  of  the  An 
gonauts,  and  was  a  famous  prophet  among  tbs 
Argonaut*.  He  died  in  Libya  of  the  bite  of  a 
snake,  and  was  buried  there  by  the  Argonsut*. 
He  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  an  oracular 
hero.— 2.  Son  of  Apollo  and  Man  to,  the  daughter 
of  Tiresias,  and  also  a  celebrated  seer.  He  coo- 
tended  in  prophecy  with  Calchas  at  Coloph"n, 
and  showed  himself  superior  to  the  latter  in  pro- 
phetic power.  [Calchas.]  He  was  believed 
to  have  founded  Mallos  in  Cilicia,  in  con  junction 
with  the  seer  Amphilocbus.  A  dispute  ar»« 
between  the  two  seers  respecting  the  possession 
of  the  town,  and  both  fell  in  combat  by  each 
others  hand.  Mopsus  had  an  oracle  at  Msllot, 
which  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Morgan tl urn,  Morgan tlna,  M organ tla.  Mar- 
gentla  ( Mopydyrioy,  Mopyarrlrn :  Mopyturr'irot, 
Murgentinus),  a  town  in  Sicily  founded  by  the 
Morgetes,  after  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Italy 
by  the  Oenotrians.  According  to  Livy  (xiiv.  27) 
this  city  was  situated  on  the  E.  coast,  probably  si 
the  mouth  of  the  Symaethus;  but  according  u 
other  writers  it  was  situated  in  the  interior  of  tat 
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Island,  S.E.  of  Agyrium,  and  Dear  the  Symaethiis. 

The  neighbouring  country  produced  good  wine 

Morgetes  (yi6pyvrts)y  an  ancient  people  in  the 
6.  of  Italy.  According  to  Strabo  they  dwelt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium,  but  being  driven 
out  of  Italy  by  the  Oenotriam  croaied  oyer  to 
Sicily  and  there  founded  the  town  of  Morgantium. 
According  to  Dionysius  of  Halicaniassus,  Morges 
iraa  the  successor  of  the  Oenotrian  king  I  talus,  and 
hospitably  received  Siculus,  who  bad  been  driven 
ent  of  Latium  by  the  Aborigines,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  earlier  Oenotrian s  were  called  /(Wssiea, 
Atorgtie*  and  Siadi:  according  to  this  account,  the 
If  orgetee  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the 
Oen  trians. 

Moria  or  Morija  (Mciptor  Spos\  a  mountain  of 
Judaea,  within  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  temple  was  built.  [Jkru- 

•ALKM.] 

MorimSne  (Moo*m«Hj),  the  N.W.  district  of 
Cappadocia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  assigned 
under  the  Romans  to  Galatia.  Its  meadows  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

Morlni,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  W.  of  the 
Nrrvii  and  Menapii,  and  the  most  N.-ly  people  in 
all  Gaul,  whence  Virgil  calls  them  etiremi  hotninum 
( Aen.  viii.  727).  They  dwelt  on  the  coast,  opposite 
Britain,  and  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel 
between  Gaul  and  Britain,  which  is  hence  some- 
times called  t'rftum  Aforinorum  or  Aforinunt. 
They  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people.  Their 
country  was  covered  with  woods  and  marshes. 
Their  principal  town  was  Gksorucpm. 

Mortui  (Mdptof\  a  small  river  in  Boeotia,  a  S. 
tributary  of  the  Ceph  issue,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Thurion  near  CliaernnSa. 

Monno  ( Mnpuw,  also  MopfwXvKtj,  Mopfxo\uKt7ov)t 
a  female  spectre,  with  which  the  Greeks  used  to 
frighten  children. 

Morpheus  (Mop<f>«ur,),  the  son  of  Sleep,  and 
the  god  of  dreamt  The  name  signifies  the  fa- 
shioner or  moulder,  because  he  shaped  or  formed 
the  dreams  which  appeared  to  the  sleeper. 

Mora,  called  Thanatoa  (edWror)  by  the 
Greeks,  the  god  of  death.  In  the  Homeric  poems 
Death  does  not  appear  as  a  distinct  divinity, 
though  he  is  described  as  the  brother  of  Sleep, 
together  with  whom  he  carries  the  body  of  Sar- 
pedon  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  country  of 
the  Lycians.  In  Hesiod  he  is  a  son  of  Night 
and  a  brother  of  Ker  and  Sleep,  and  Death  and 
Sleep  reside  in  the  lower  world.  In  the  Alcestis 
of  Euripides,  where  Death  comes  upon  the  stage, 
he  appears  as  an  austere  priest  of  Hades  in  a  dark 
mbe  and  with  the  sacrificial  sword,  with  which 
he  cuts  off  a  lock  of  a  dying  person,  and  devotes 
it  to  the  lower  world.  On  the  whole,  biter  poets 
describe  Death  as  a  sad  or  terrific  being  (Horat. 
Curat.  L  4.  13  ;  Sai.  ii.  1.  57)  ;  but  the  best  artists 
of  the  Greeks,  avoiding  any  thing  that  might  be 
displeasing,  abandoned  the  idea  suggested  to  them 
by  the  poets,  and  represented  Death  under  a  more 
pleasing  aspect.  On  the  chest  of  Cypselus,  Night 
was  represented  with  two  boys,  one  black  and  the 
sther  white  ;  and  at  Sparta  there  were  statues  of 
both  Death  and  Sleep.  Both  were  usually  re- 
presented as  slumbering  youths,  or  as  genii  with 
torches  turned  upside  down.  There  are  traces 
of  sacrifices  having  been  offered  to  Death,  but 
so  t<*rnples  are  mentioned  anywhere. 

Morychna  (M«Vvx°*)»  •  tragic  poet,  a  con- 
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temporary  of  Aristophanes,  noted  especially  ior 
his  gluttony  and  effeminacy. 

Moaa  {Maa$  or  Afsww),  a  river  in  Gallia  Bef- 
gica,  rises  in  Mt  Vogesus,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Lingones,  flows  first  N.E.  and  then  N.W  t  and 
falls  into  the  Vahalis  or  W.  branch  of  the  Rhine. 

Moscha  (MoVxa:  Afunoat),  an  important  sea- 
port on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix,  N.W.  of 
Syagrus,  the  E.-most  promontory  of  the  peninsula 
(Ra$  eUHad);  a  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  be- 
tween India  and  Arabia. 

Moachi  (MoVXo*),  a  people  of  Asia,  whose  ter- 
ritory Moffxure},  Moschorum  Tractus)  formed 
originally  the  S.  part  of  Colchis,  but,  at  the  time  of 
Augustus,  was  divided  between  Colchis,  Iberia, 
and  Armenia 

Moschlci  Montes,  or  -Icus  Mons  (t«  Mo<rx»*« 
6pn :  Metjidi),  a  range  of  mountains  extending  S. 
and  S.W.  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucasus  to 
that  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  and  forming  the  boundary 
between  Colchis  and  Iberia:  named  after  the 
Moschi,  who  dwelt  among  them.  Though  lofty, 
they  were  well  wooded  to  the  summit,  and  their 
lower  slopes  were  planted  with  vines. 

Moscbion  (Moo-xIm?),  a  Greek  physician,  the 
author  of  a  short  Greek  treatise  "  On  Female  Die* 
eases,"  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ,  The  work 
is  edited  by  Dewex,  Vienn.  1793. 

Moschna  (MoVx0*)*  of  Syracuse,  a  grammarian 
and  bucolic  poet,  lived  about  a  c.  '250.  Suidas 
says  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Aristarchus. 
According  to  this  statement  bis  date  ought  to  be 
placed  later ;  but  he  calls  himself  a  pupil  of  Bion, 
in  the  idyl  in  which  he  bewails  the  death  of  the 
latter  [Bion].  There  are  4  of  his  idyls  extant. 
He  writes  with  elegance  and  liveliness  ;  but  he  is 
inferior  to  Bion,  and  comes  still  further  behind 
Theocritus.  His  style  labours  under  an  excess  of 
polish  and  ornament.    For  editions  see  Bion. 

Mosella  (Afoaaf  or  Afosefo),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  rises  in  Mt  Vogesus,  flows  N.E.  through 
the  territories  of  the  Treviri,  and  falls  into  the 
Rhine  at  Confluentes  (Cobienz).  This  river  forma 
the  subject  of  a  descriptive  poem  by  Ausoniu*. 

Mosteni  (  Moorijrof,  Mdert^a,  MowrTV)*7},  Mwr- 
t^»ti),  a  city  of  Lydia,  in  the  Hyrcauian  plain,  S.E. 
of  Thyatlra,  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  a.  n.  17.  Its 
coins  are  numerous. 

Mosychlu*.  [Lbmnos.] 

Mosynoeci  (MoffvVotiroi,  Mo<r<7VvoiKOi\  or  Mo- 
sjrni  or  MosByni  (Moo-vkoI,  Mooowof),  a  people  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Pontus,  E.  of  the 
Chalybes  and  the  city  of  Census,  celebrated  for 
their  warlike  spirit  and  savage  customs,  which  are 
described  by  Xenophon  (AuaU  iv.  4,  v.  4).  Their 
name  was  derived  from  the  conical  wooden  houses 
in  which  they  dwelt.  Their  government  was  very 
curious:  a  king  chosen  by  them  was  strictly 
guarded  in  a  house  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
maintained  at  the  public  cost ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
displeased  the  commons,  tbey  literally  stopped  the 
supplies,  and  starved  him  to  death. 

MothSae.  [Mbthonk.] 

Mottle*  (Mdroujta:  Mutycensis:  Modioa),  a 
town  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  W.  of  the  promontory 
Pachynus  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Moty- 
chanus  (Finme  di  Raguta).  Since  both  Cicero  and 
Pliny  call  the  inhabitants  Mutycenses,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Afuiyca  is  the  more  correct  form  of  Use 
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name.    This  town  nuut  not  b« 
the  more  celebrated  Motya. 

Mot^a  (  Motutj  ;  Motinuos),  an  ancient  town  in 
the  N.W.  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  small  island 
( I  tola  di  Mezzo)  only  6  stadia  from  the  coast, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  mole.  1 1  was 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  territory  of  the 
Elymi.  It  possessed  a  good  harbour,  and  was  in 
early  times  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Sicily.  It  afterwards  pasted  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians,  was  taken  from  them  by  Dionysius 
•f  Syracuse,  and  was  finally  captured  by  the  Car- 
thaginian general  Himilco,  who  transplanted  all 
its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Lilybacuni,  which 
he  had  founded  in  its  neighbourhood,  B.  C  897. 
From  this  time  it  disappears  from  history. 

Motychanus.  [Mottjca.] 

MOcla,  daughter  of  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the 
augur,  consul  b.  c  95,  married  Cn.  Pompey,  by 
whom  she  had  2  sons,  Cneius  and  Sextos,  and  t 
daughter,  Pompeia.  She  was  divorced  by  Pompey 
in  62.  She  next  married  M.  Aemilins  Scaurus 
a  step-eon  of  the  dictator  Sulla.  In  39,  Mucia 
went  to  Sicily  to  mediate  between  her  son  Sex. 
Pompey  and  Augustus.  She  was  living  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  31.  Augustus 
treated  her  with  great  respect. 

Muci&mu.  L  P.  Licinius  Crasstu  Dives 
Mucianus,  was  the  Ron  of  P.  Mucius  Scaevola, 
and  was  adopted  by  P.  Licinius  Crass  us  Dives. 
He  was  consul  B.  a  131,  and  carried  on  the 
war  against  Aristonicus  in  Asia,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  latter.  He  succeeded  Sctpio  Nasica  as 
pontifex  maximus.  He  was  distmguished  both 
as  an  orator  and  a  lawyer. —  2.  Licinius  Mu- 
cianus, three  times  consul  in  a.  d.  52,  70,  and 
75.  On  Nero's  death  in  68,  Mucianus  had  the 
command  of  the  province  of  Syria  ;  and  he  ren- 
dered efficient  aid  to  Vespasian,  when  the  latter 
resolved  to  seize  the  imperial  throne.  As  soon 
as  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor,  Mucianus 
set  out  for  Europe  to  oppose  Vitellius ;  but  the 
Vitelliajin  were  entirely  defeated  by  Antonius 
Primus  (  Prim  OS],  before  Mucianus  entered  Italy. 
Antonius  however  had  to  surrender  all  power 
into  the  hands  of  Mucianus,  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  latter  at  Rome.  Mucianus  was  an  orator 
and  an  historian.  His  powers  of  oratory  are 
greatly  praised  by  Tacitus.  He  made  a  collection 
of  the  speeches  of  the  republican  period,  which  he 
published  in  1 1  books  of  Ada  and  3  of  Epifiotae. 
The  subject  of  his  history  is  not  mentioned ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  treated  chiefly  of  the  East. 

Mucins  Scaevola.  [Scabvola.] 

Kugilla  (Mugillanus),  a  town  in  Latium  near 
Corioli,  from  which  a  family  of  the  Papirii  pro- 
bably derived  their  name  Mugillnnus. 

Mulclber,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  him  as  an  euphemism,  that 
he  might  not  consume  the  habitations  and  property 
of  men,  but  might  kindly  aid  them  in  their  pur- 
suits.   It  occurs  frequently  in  the  I  a  tin  poets. 

Mulacha,  Malva,  or  Moldchath  (MoAox«*: 
HW  el  Mmiwia  or  MohalotL,  or  ik>uri>-ou-Ifer6),  the 
largest  river  of  Mauretania,  rising  in  the  Atlas, 
and  flowing  N.  by  E.  into  the  Gulf  of  JlfelMaA. 
has  been  successively  the  boundary  between  the 
Mauri  and  the  Massaesylii,  Mauritania  and  Nu- 
midia,  M.-tnretania  Tingitana  and  Mauretania 
Caesarientis,  Maroooo  and  Algmr.    [Comp.  Mau- 
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L  L,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a.  • 
187,  and  praetor  177.— 8.  L.,  surnamed  AcaaV 
cub,  son  of  the  last,  was  praetor  154.  when  be 
carried  on  the  war  successfully  in  further  Spain, 
against  the  Lusitanians.  He  was  consul  in  146, 
when  he  won  for  himself  the  surname  of  AcHaircs, 
by  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.  After  defeating 
the  army  of  the  Achaean  league  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  be  entered  Corinth  without  opposition. 
The  city  was  burnt,  rased,  and  abandoned  to  puV 
lag*:  the  native  Corinthians  were  sold  for  slaves, 
and  the  rarest  specimens  of  Grecian  art  were 
given  up  to  the  rapacity  of  an  ignorant  conqueror. 
Polybius  the  historian  saw  Roman  soldiers  playing 
at  draughts  upon  the  far-famed  picture  of  Diony- 


sus by  Aristides  ;  and  Mummius  himself  was 
unconscious  of  the  real  value  of  bis  price,  that 
he  sold  the  rarer  works  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  carving,  to  the  king  of  Pergamus,  and  exacted 
securities  from  the  masters  of  vessels  who  con- 
veyed the  remainder  to  Italy,  to  replace  by 
equivalents  any  picture  or  statue  lost  or  injured 
in  the  passage.  He  remained  in  Greece  d urine 
the  greater  part  of  145  with  the  tide  of  proconsul. 
He  arranged  the  fiscal  and  municipal  constitution 
of  the  newly  acquired  province,  and  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  provincials  by  hie 
integrity,  justice,  and  equanimity.  He  triumphed 
in  145.  He  was  censor  in  142  with  Scipso 
African  us  the  younger.  The  political  opinions 
of  Mummius  inclined  to  the  popular  side.— 3. 
8p.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  ana  his  legutusst  Co- 
rinth in  146 — 145,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
younger  Scipto  Africanus.  In  political  opinions 
Sptirius  was  opposed  to  his  brother  Lucius,  and 
wa«  a  high  aristocrat.  He  composed  ethical  and 
satirical  epistles,  which  were  extant  in  Cicero's 
age,  and  were  probably  in  the  style  which  Horace 
afterwards  cultivated  so  successfully. 

Mun&tlus  Plan  cos.  [Plancus.] 

Man  da,  1.  A  Roman  colony  and  an  important 
town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  situated  on  a  small 
river,  and  celebrated  on  account  of  2  battles  fought 
in  its  neighbourhood,  the  victory  of  Cn.  Sripi* 
over  the  Carthaginians  in  n.  c.  216,  and  the  im- 
portant victory  of  Julius  Caesar  over  the  sons  of 
Pompey  in  45.  The  town  had  fallen  into  decay 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  site  of  the 
ancient  town  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  modern 
village  of  Monda,  S.YV.  of  Malaga  ;  but  Men  da 
was  more  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cor- 
dova, and  there  are  ruins  of  ancient  walls  and 
towers  between  Martos,  Alcandete,  Espejo  and 
Baena,  which  are  conjectured  to  be  the  remains  of 
Munda.  — 2,  A  river.    See  Monda. 

M onychia  (Movrvxb),  a  hill  in  the  pentcjcla 
of  Piraeus,  which  formed  the  citadel  of  the  ports 
of  Athena  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Athenian  history.  At  its 
foot  lay  the  harbour  of  Munychia,  one  of  the  3 
harbours  in  the  peninsula  of  Piraeus,  fortified  by 
Themistocles.  The  names  of  these  3  harbours 
were  Piraeus,  Zea,  and  Munychia.  The  last  was 
the  smallest  and  the  most  E.-ly  of  the  3.  and  is 
called  at  the  present  day  Phamari :  Zea  was 
situated  between  Piraeus  and  Munychia.  M  it 
Mjjopraphers  have  erroneously  supposed  1'kmm 
to  be  Phaleron,  and  Zea  to  be  Munychia.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Munychia  was  very 
narrow,  and  could  be  closed  by  a  chain.    The  kdl 
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st  Munycbia  contained  several  public  buildings.  I 
Of  these  the  most  important  were:  • — (1)  a  temple  j 
of  Artemia  Munychia,  in  which  persona  acrused  of 
Crimea  againat  the  state  took  refuge:  (2)  The 
Bendideom,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Tlirncian  Artemis 
Bendis,  in  whose  honour  the  festival  of  the  flen- 
didea  was  celebrated :  (3)  The  theatre  on  the  N.W. 
•lope  of  the  hill,  in  which  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  sometimes  held. 

Murcla,  Murtea,  or  XnrtXa,  a  surname  of 
Venus  at  Rome,  where  she  had  a  chapel  in  the 
circus,  with  a  statue.  This  surname,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  same  as  Myrtea  (worn  myrtus,  a 
myrtle),  was  belieTed  to  indicate  the  fondness  of 
thf  goddess  for  the  myrtle  tree.  In  ancient  times 
there  is  said  to  hare  been  a  myrtle  grove  in  the 
front  of  her  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine. 

Marcos,  L.  Statin*,  was  Caesar's  legatus,  B.C  48, 
and  praetor  45.  He  went  into  Syria  after  his  year 
of  office  expired  ;  and  after  Caesar's  death  became 
an  active  supporter  of  the  republican  party.  Cas- 
si  us  appointed  him  prefect  of  the  fleet.  After  the 
ruin  of  the  republican  party  at  Philippi,  in  42, 
M  urcus  went  over  .to  Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily.  Here 
he  was  assassinated  by  Pompey*!  order  at  the 
.ostigation  of  his  freedman  Menus,  to  whom  M ur- 
cus had  borne  himself  loftily. 

Mur§na,  Licinlu*.  The  name  Moreno,  which 
is  the  proper  way  of  writing  the  word,  not  Mu- 
raena,  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  consequence  of 
one  of  the  family  having  a  great  liking  for  the 
lamprey  (murena),  and  building  tanks  (vivaria) 
for  them.— 1.  P.,  a  man  of  some  literary  know* 
ledge,  lost  his  life  in  the  wars  of  Marios  and  Sulla, 
B.  c  82.-2.  I*,  brother  of  the  preceding,  served 
under  Sulla  in  Greece,  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
After  Sulla  had  made  peace  with  Mithridatea  (84), 
Murena  was  left  as  propraetor  in  Asia.  Anxious 
for  distinction,  Murena  sought  a  quarrel  with 
Mithridatea ;  and  after  carrying  on  the  war  for 
2  years,  was  at  length  compelled  by  the  strict 
orders  of  Sulla  to  stop  hostilities.  [See  p. 452,  a.] 
Murena  returned  to  Rome,  and  had  a  triumph  in 
81.  He  probably  died  soon  after.  «—  3.  L.,  son  of 
the  last,  served  under  his  father  in  the  2nd  Mi- 
thridatic war,  and  also  under  Lucullus  in  the  3rd 
Mithridatic  war.  In  65  he  was  praetor,  in  64 
propraetor  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  in  63  was 
•letted  consul  with  D.  Junius  Silanus.  Serv.  Sul- 
picius,  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  instituted  a  pro- 
•edition  against  Murena  for  bribery  (ambitut),  and 
he  was  supported  in  the  matter  by  M.  Porcius 
Cato,  Cn.  Postnmius,  and  Serv.  Sulpiciua  the 
younger.  Murena  was  defended  by  Q.  Horten- 
etus,  M.  Tollius  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul,  and 
M.  Licinius  Crassus.  The  speech  of  Cicero,  which 
is  extant,  was  delivered  in  the  bitter  part  of  No- 
vember. The  orator  handled  his  subject  skilfully, 
by  making  merry  with  the  formulae  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  lawyers,  to  which  class  Sulpicius  be- 
longed, and  with  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  to 
which  sect  Cato  had  attached  himself.  Murena 
was  acquitted,  and  was  consul  in  the  following 
year,  62.-4.  A. Terentius  Varro  Murena,  pro- 
bulily  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  adopted  by 
A .  Terentius  Varro,  whose  name  he  took,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  in  such  cases.  Ii  the  civil  wars 
he  is  said  to  have  lost  his  property,  and  C.  Procn- 
leius.  a  Roman  eques,  is  said  to  have  given  him  a 
share  of  his  own  property.  This  Proculeius  is  called 
the  brother  of  Varro,  but,  if  we  take  the  wards  of 


ii.  10)  addresses  Murena  by  the  name 
and  probably  intended  to  give  him 
as  to  being  more  cautious  in  his  speech 
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Horace  literally  (Cbm  ii.  2),  Proculeius  had  more 
than  one  brother.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  Pro- 
culeius was  a  son  of  the  brother  of  No.  3,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  one  Proculeius.  This  would 
m»ke  Proculeius  the  cousin  of  Varro.  It  was  com- 
mon enough  among  the  Romans  to  call  cousins  by 
the  name  of  brothers  (/rater  patnutu  and  /rater). 
In  26  Murena  subdued  the  Salassi  in  the  Alps, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Augusta  (Aotta)  in  their 
territory.  He  was  consul  sufFectos  in  23.  In 
22  he  was  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  Faiv- 
nius  Caepio,  and  was  condemned  to  death  and 
executed,  notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  Pro- 
culeius and  Terentia,  the  sister  of  Murena.  Ho- 
race (Car 
of  Licinius, 
some  advice 
and  conduct. 

Murgantla,  L  See  Morgantium. —  2.  A 
town  in  Samnium  of  uncertain  site. 

Murgia,  a  town  in  His  pan  ia  Baetica,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Tarraconensix,  and  on  the  road  from 
Acci  to  Malaga. 

Maridunum  or Moridonum  (Dorchester),  called 
Dunium  by  Ptolemy,  the  capital  of  the  Durntrigp-s 
in  the  S.  of  Britain.  At  Dorchester  there  are 
remains  of  the  walls  and  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
ancient  town. 

Mors  a  or  Mania  (Emck,  capital  of  Slavonia), 
an  important  town  in  Pannonia  Inferior,  situated 
on  the  Dravus,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the 
Danube,  was  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  Lower  Pannonia.  Here  Magnentius 
was  defeated  by  Constant! us  II.,  A.D.  3AI. 

Morse  11a,  or  Mursa  Minor,  a  town  in  Pannonia 
Inferior,  only  10  miles  W.  of  the  great  Mursa. 
Mus,  Decius.  [Dbciub.] 
Musa,  Antonio*,  a  celebrated  physician  at 
Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  brother  to  Kuphorbos,  the  physician  to 
king  Joba,  and  was  himself  the  physician  to  the 
emperor  Augustus.  He  bad  been  originally  a  slave. 
When  the  emperor  was  seriously  ill,  and  had 
been  made  worse  by  a  hot  regimen  and  treatment, 
B»  c.  23,  Antonios  Mosa  succeeded  in  restoring 
him  to  health  bv  means  of  cold  bathing  and  cooling 
drinks,  for  which  service  he  received  from  Augus- 
tus and  the  senate  a  large  sum  of  money  and  the 
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statue  erected  in  his  honour  near  that  of  Aescula- 
pius by  public  subscription.  He  seems  to  hare 
been  attached  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  to  which 
Horace  alludes  (Epiat.  i.  13.  3),  but  failed  when 
he  applied  it  to  the  case  of  M.  Marrellus,  who  died 
under  his  care  a  few  months  after  the  recovery  of 
Augustus,  23.  He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
works,  which  are  frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  but 
of  which  nothing  except  a  few  fragments  remain. 
There  are,  however,  2  short  Latin  medical  works 
ascribed  to  Antonios  Musa,  bat  these  are  univer- 
sal I  v  considered  to  be  spurious. 

Musa  or  Muxa  (Mowo,  Movfa:  prob.  Mmukid, 
N.  of  Mokha\  a  celebrated  port  of  Arabia  Felix, 
on  the  W.  coast,  near  its  S.  extremity,  or  in  other 
words  on  the  E>  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the 
Straiit  of  Bab-eUMamdeh. 

M usae  (Mawrai),  the  Muses,  were,  according  to 
the  earliest  writers,  the  inspiring  goddesses  of  song, 
and,  according  to  later  notions,  divinities  presiding 
over  the  different  kind*  of  poetry,  and  over  the 
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arts  and  sciences.  They  were  originally  regarded 
as  the  nymphs  of  inspiring  wells,  near  which  they 
were  worshipped,  and  they  bore  different  names  in 
different  places,  until  the  Thraco- Boeotian  wor- 
ship of  the  nine  Moses  spread  from  Boeotia  over 
other  parts  of  Greece,  and  ultimately  became  gene- 
rally established. —  1.  Genealogy  of Oi* 'Musts.  The 
most  common  notion  was  that  they  were  the 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne,  and  born  in 
Pieria,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Olympus.  Some  call 
them  the  daughters  of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  and 
others  daughters  of  Pierus  and  Antiope,  or  of 
Apollo,  or  of  Zeus  and  Plusia,  or  of  Zeus  and 
Moneta,  probably  a  mere  translation  of  Mnemosyne 
or  Mneme,  whence  they  are  called  Mnemonides,  or  I 
of  Zeus  and  Minerva,  or,  lastly,  of  Aether  and 
Gaea, — 2.  Number  of  tie  Mute*.  Originally  there 
were  3  Muses  worshipped  on  Mt.  Helicon  in 
Boeotia,  namely,  Mciete  (meditation),  Mneme 
(memory),  and  Aoide  (song).  Three  Muses  also 
were  recognised  at  S  icy  on  and  at  Delphi.  As 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Plusia  we  find  mention  of 
4  Muses,  vis.  Tkdrinoe  (the  heart  delighting), 
Aoide  (song),  Arcke  (beginning),  and  Melete. 
Some  accounts,  in  which  they  are  called  daughters 
of  Pierus,  mention  7  Muses,  viz.  Nilo,  Tritons^ 
Asopo,  Heptapora,  Acheloia,  Tipoplo,  and  Ilhodia ; 
and  others,  lastly,  mention  8,  which  is  also  said  to 
have  been  the  number  recognised  at  Athens.  At 
length,  however,  the  number  9  became  established 
throughout  all  Greece.  Homer  sometimes  men- 
tions Musa  only  in  the  singular,  and  sometimes 
Musae  in  the  plural,  and  once  only  he  speaks  of 
9  Muses,  though  without  mentioning  any  of 
their  names.  Hesiod  is  the  first  who  states  the 
names  of  all  the  9,  and  these  9  names  became  the 
usual  ones.  They  are  CUo,  Euterpe*  Thalia,  Mel- 
pomene, Terpsichore,  Erato,  Polymnia  or  Polyhym- 
nia, Urania,  and  Calliope, —  3.  Nature  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Muses.  In  Homer's  poems,  they  are 
the  goddesses  of  song  and  poetry,  and  live  in 
Olympus.  There  they  sing  the  festive  songs  at 
the  repasts  of  the  immortals.  They  bring  before 
the  mind  of  the  mortal  poet  the  events  which  he 
has  to  relate,  and  confer  upon  him  the  gift  of  song. 
The  earliest  poets  in  their  invocation  of  the  Muse 
or  Musjs  were  perfectly  sincere,  and  actually  be- 
lieved in  their  being  inspired  by  the  goddesses ; 
but  in  later  times  the  invocation  of  the  Muses  was 
a  mere  formal  imitation  of  the  early  poets.  Tha- 
myris,  who  presumed  to  excel  the  Muses,  was  de- 
prired  by  them  of  the  gift  they  had  bestowed  on 
him,  and  punished  with  blindness.  The  Sirens, 
who  likewise  ventured  upon  a  contest  with  them, 
were  deprived  of  the  feathers  of  their  wings, and  the 
Muses  put  them  on  their  own  persons  as  ornaments. 
The  9  daughters  of  Pierus,  who  presumed  to  rival 
the  Muses,  were  metamorphosed  into  birds.  Since 
poets  and  bards  derived  their  power  from  the 
Muses,  they  are  frequently  called  either  their  dis- 
ciples or  sons.  Thus  Linus  is  called  a  son  of  A  in- 
ch imarus  and  Urania,  or  of  Apoiloand  Calliope,  or 
Terpsichore;  Hyacinthus  a  son  of  Pierus  and 
Clio;  Orpheus  a  son  of  Calliope  or  Clio,  and 
Thamyris  a  son  of  Erato.  These  and  a  few 
others  are  the  cases  in  which  the  Muses  are  de- 
scribed as  mothers ;  but  the  more  general  idea 
was,  that,  like  other  nymphs,  they  were  virgin 
divinities.  Being  goddesses  of  song,  they  were 
naturally  connected  with  Apollo,  the  god  of  the 
lyre,  who  like  them  instructs  the  bards,  and  is 
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mentioned  along  with  them  even  by  Homer.  Ia 
later  times  Apollo  is  placed  in  very  dose  con- 
nection with  the  Muses,  for  he  is  described  sa  tat 
leader  of  the  choir  of  the  Muses  by  the  surname 
Musa  (fetes  (Mowrary^-nji).    A  farther  feature  ia 
the  character  of  the  Muses  is  their  propbetie  power, 
which  belongs  to  them,  partly  because  they  weal 
regarded  as  inspiring  nymphs,  and  partly  becauss 
of  their  connection  with  the  prophetic  god  of  Delphi. 
Hence,  they  instructed,  for  example,  Aristaeus  m 
the  art  of  prophecy.  As  the  Muses  loved  to  dwell 
on  Mt  Helicon,  they  were  naturally  associated 
with  Dionysus  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  hence 
they  are  described  as  the  companions,  playmates, 
or  nurses  of  Dionysus.   The  worship  of  the  Mu«* 
points  originally  to  Thrace  and  Pieria  about  Mt 
Olympus,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Boeotia ; 
and  the  names  of  mountains,  grottoes,  and  wells, 
connected  with  their  worship  in  the  N.»  were  like- 
wise transferred  to  the  S.    Near  Mt.  Helicon, 
Ephialtes  and  Otus  are  said  to  have  offered  the 
first  sacrifices  to  them.    In  the  same  place  there 
was  a  sanctuary  with  their  statues,  the  sa  rrd 
wells  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene,  and  on  Ml 
Libethrion,  which   is  connected  with  Helicon, 
there  was  a  sacred  grotto  of  the  Muses.  Pierus, 
a  Macedonian,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
introduced  the  worship  of  the  wis*  Mumea,  from 
I  nrace  to  Thespiae,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Helicon. 
There  they  had  a  temple  and  statues,  and  the 
Thespians  celebrated  a  solemn  festival  of  the 
Muses  on  Mt.  Helicon,  called  Mueea.    Mt  Par- 
nassus was  likewise  sacred  to  them,  with  the 
Caetalian  spring,  near  which  they  had  a  temple. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Muses  consisted  of 
libations  of  water  or  milk,  and  of  honey.  The 
various  surnames  by  which  they  are  designated  by 
the  poets  are  for  die  most  part  derived  from  the 
places  which  were  sacred  to  them  or  in  which  they 
were  worshipped,  while  some  are  descriptive  of  the 
sweetness  of  their  songs. — 4.  fiepresentatvmt  «f 
the  Muse*  in  works  of  art.   In  the  most  ancient 
works  of  art  we  find  only  3  Muses,  and  their  attri- 
butes are  musical  instruments,  such  as  the  ttau>, 
the  lyre,  or  the  barbiton.    Later  artists  gave  to 
each  of  the  9  sisters  different  attributes  as  well  as 
different  attitudes.    1.  Calliope,  the  Muse  of  epic 
poetry,  appears  with  a  tablet  and  stylus,  and  lorne- 
times  with  a  roll  of  paper ;  2.  Clio,  the  Mov  of 
history,  nppears  in  a  sitting  attitude,  with  sa  np« 
roll  of  paper,  or  an  open  chest  of  books ;  3.  Enterpt, 
the  Muse  of  lyric  poetry,  with  a  flute ;  4.  Mdp> 
mine,  the  Muse  of  tragedy,  with  a  tragic 
the  club  of  Hercules,  or  a  sword,  her  head  is  sur- 
rounded with  vine  leaves,  and  she  wears  the 
cothurnus ;  5.  Terpeichtre,  the  Muse  of  cbend 
dance  and  song,  appears  with  the  lyre  snd  the 
plectrum  ;  6.  Erato,  the  Muse  of  erotic  poetry  »wl 
mimic  imitation,  sometimes  also  has  the  lyre; 
7.  Polymnia,  or  Polyhymnia,  the  Muse  of  thewh 
lime  hymn,  usually  appears  without  any  attnbita, 
in  a  pensive  or  meditating  attitude;  8.  (Jraeia,^* 
Muse  of  astronomy,  with  a  staff  pointing  to  • 
globe ;  9.  Thalia,  the  Muse  of  comedy  and  of 
merry  or  idyllic  poetry,  appears  with  a  comic 
a  shepherd's  staff,  or  a  wreath  of  ivy.  Sonftmw 
the  Muses  are  seen  with  feathers  on  their  heads* 
alluding  to  their  contest  with  the  Sirens. 

Musaeua  (Mo  vacuo  j).  1.  A  semi-mythoJtyioJ 
personage,  to  be  classed  with  Olen,  Orpheus, 
and  Pamphus.    He  was  regarded  as  the 
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of  various  poetical  composition*,  especially  m  con- 
nected with  the  mystic  rites  of  De meter  at  Eleusis, 
over  which  the  legend  represented  him  as  pre- 
siding in  the  time  of  Hercules  He  was  reputed 
to  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidae,  being 
the  son  of  Komolpus  and  Selene.  In  other  vari- 
ations of  the  myth  he  was  less  definitely  called  a 
Thracian.  According  to  other  legends  he  was  the 
ton  of  Orpheus,  of  whom  he  was  generally  consi- 
dered as  the  imitator  and  disciple.  Some  accounts 
gave  him  a  wife  Deioce  and  a  son  Eumolpus. 
There  was  a  tradition  that  the  Museum  in  Piraeus 
bore  that  name  from  having  been  the  place  where 
Musaeus  was  buried.  Among  the  numerous  com- 
positions attributed  to  him  by  the  ancients  the 
mo  fit  celebrated  were  his  Oracles.  Onomaoitus, 
in  the  time  of  the  P is i strati dae,  made  it  his  busi- 
to  collect  and  arrange  the  oracles  that  passed 
the  name  of  Musaeus,  and  was  banished  by 
Hipparchus  for  interpolating  in  the  collection  oracles 
of  his  own  making.  — •  2.  A  grammarian,  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero  and 
Leander.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  the  writer ;  bat  it  is  certain  that  the  poem 
is  a  late  production.  Some  critics  suppose  that  the 
author  did  not  live  earlier  than  the  5th  century  of 
our  era.  Edited  by  Paasuw,  Lips.  1810;  and  by 
Schaefer,  Lips.  1825. 
MisagStea.  [Musax.] 
C.  Mu.son.Ius  Bufuj,  a  celebrated  Stoic  philo- 
sopher, was  the  son  of  a  Roman  eques,  and  waa 
banished  by  Nero  to  the  island  of  Oyaros,  in 
a.  D.  66,  under  the  pretext  of  his  having  been 
privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  He  returned 
from  exile  on  the  accession  of  Galba,  and  seems 
to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  Vespasian, 
as  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome  when  the 
other  philosophers  were  banished  from  the  city. 
Mu»on ius  wrote  various  philosophical  works,  all 
of  which  have  perished. 

Mniti  (Mowmj),  a  town  in  the  Carthaginian 
territory  (Zeugitana),  near  the  river  Bagradiu,  on 
the  road  from  Carthage  to  Sicca  Veneria.  Han 
Regulus  killed  an  enormous  serpent. 

Muthul,  a  river  of  Numidia,  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  Jugurtha  and  AdherbaL 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Rvbricatus. 

Mtltllus,  C.  Paploj,  one  of  the  principal  Samnite 
generals  in  the  Marsic  war,  n.  c.  90—89. 

Mutina  (Mutinensis :  Modetta),  an  important 
town  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  high  road  from 
Mediolanum  to  the  8.  of  Italy,  was  originally  a 
Celtic  town,  and  was  the  first  place  which  the 
away  from  the  Boii.  It  is  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  Punic  war  (n.c.  218) 
under  the  name  of  MotinOy  as  a  fortified  place 
inhabited  by  the  Romans  ;  but  it  was  not  till  183 
that  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony.  Mutina  is 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  civil  war  after 
Caesar's  death.  Decimus  Brutus  was  besieged  here 
by  M.  Antonius  from  December,  44,  to  April,  43; 
and  under  its  walls  the  battles  were  fought,  in 
which  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pans*  perished. 
Hence  this  war  was  called  the  BeUum  Mutineutt. 
The  best  wool  in  all  Italy  came  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mutina. 

Mutunna  or  Mutinus,  was  among  the  Romans 
the  same  as  the  phallus,  or  Priapus,  among  the 
Greeks,  and  was  believed  to  be  the  most  powerful 
avert er  of  demons,  and  of  all  evfl  that 
from  pride,  boastfukess,  and  the  like, 
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MycUe  (MtwdAn:  Sam*m\  a  mountain  in  tha 
S.  of  louia  in  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Maeander.  It  forms  the  W.  extremity  of  M.  Mec 
sogis,  and  runs  far  out  into  the  sea,  opposite  to 
Samoa,  forming  a  sharp  promontory,  which  was 
called  Mycale  or  Trogilium  (TpttylKtor,  Tporyv. 
Aiok  :  C  &  Maria).  This  cape  and  the  S.  B.  pro- 
montory of  Samoa  (Posidonium)  overlap  one  ai to- 
other, and  the  2  tongues  of  land  are  separated  by 
a  strait  only  7  stadia  (little  more  than  3-4ths  of  a 
mile)  in  width,  which  is  renowned  in  Greek  history 
as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  over  the  Persian 
fleet  by  Leotychides  and  Xanthippus,  &  c.  479. 
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on  or  near  the  promontory.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
promontory,  near  Priene,  was  the  great  temple  of 
Poseidon,  which  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Pnntonic  festival  and  Ampbictyony. 

Mycalessnj  (MwiroAnoWf :  Mtma\^<rertot\  as 
ancient  and  important  city  in  Roeotia,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Aulis  to 
Thebes.  In  a  c.  413  some  Thracian  mercenaries 
in  the  pay  of  Athens  surprised  and  sacked  the 
town,  and  butchered  the  inhabitants.  From  this 
blow  it  never  recovered,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Demeter,  who  was  hence  sornaroed  Mycalessia. 

Mycenae  sometimes  Mycene  (Mwrijroi,  Mu- 
k4)vt)  :  Mvkt}vcl7os  :  Karvata),  an  ancient  town  in 
Argolis,  about  6  miles  N.  E.  of  Argos,  is  situated 
on  a  hill  at  the  bead  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  is 
hence  described  by  Homer  as  44  in  a  recess  (uvx$) 

|  of  the  Arjrive  land":  hence  the  etymology  of  the 
name.  Mycenae  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Perseus,  and  wns  subsequently  the  favourite  resi- 

I  dence  of  the  Pelopidae.  During  the  reign  of 
Apunemnon  it  was  regarded  as  the  first  city  jo  all 
Gre<-ce ;  but  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
It  »till,  however,  continued  an  independent  town 
till  a,  c  468,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Argives, 
whose  hatred  the  Mveenaeans  are  said  to  have 

j  incurred  by  the  part  they  took  in  the  Persian  war 
in  favour  of  the  Greek  cause.  The  massive  walls 
of  Mycenae  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  Argives; 
but  the  inhabitants  were  at  length  compelled  by 

|  famine  to  abandon  their  town.  They  effected  their 
escape  without  a  surrender,  and  took  refuge,  some 
at  Cleonae,  some  in  Achaia,  and  others  in  Mace- 
donia. Mvcenae  was  now  destroyed  bv  the  Argives 
and  was  never  rebuilt;  but  there  are  still  numerous 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  which  on  account  of 
their  antiquity  and  grandeur  are  some  of  the  most 
interesting  in  all  Greece.  Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable ore  the  subterranean  vault,  commonly 
called  the  "  Treasury  of  Athens,*"  but  which  was 
more  probably  a  sepulchre,  and  the  Gate  of  Lions, 
so  called  from  2  lions  sculptured  over  the  gate. 

Mycene  (Mtxrrivrj),  daughter  of  Inachus  and 
wife  of  Arestor,  from  whom  the  town  of  Mycenae 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name :  the  true 
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Mycerinus,  or  Mecherlnua  (Mv*sp?yor,  M«x«- 
piros),  son  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
his  uncle  Chephren  on  the  throne.  His  conduct 
formed  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  his  father  and 
uncle,  being  as  mild  and  just  as  theirs  had  been  ty- 
rannical. On  the  death  of  his  daughter,  he  placed 
her  corpse  within  the  hollow  body  of  a  wooden 
cow,  which  was  epvered  with  gold,  Herod*  tua 
|  tells  us  that  it  was  still  to  be  seen  at  Sals  in  his 
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time.  We  farther  hew  of  Myccrinns  that,  hcinp 
warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  should  die  at  the 
end  of  6  yean,  because  he  had  been  a  gentle 
luler  and  had  not  wreaked  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  on  Egypt,  he  gave  himself  up  to  revelry, 
and  strove  to  double  bis  allotted  time  by  turning 
night  into  day*  He  began  to  build  a  pyramid,  but 
died  before  it  was  finished.  It  was  smaller  than 
those  of  Cheops  and  Chephren,  and,  according  to 
Herodotus,  was  wrongly  ascribed  by  some  to  the 
Greek  hetaera  Rhodopis. 

Myconna(M6ico»w:  MmraVios :  jWyeo*o),asraaU 
island  in  the  Achaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
S.E.  of  Tenos  and  E.  of  Delos,  never  attained  any 
importance  in  history,  but  is  celebrated  in  mytho- 
logy as  one  of  the  places  where  the  giants  were 
defeated  by  Hercules.  The  island  was  poor  and 
unproductive,  and  its  inhabitants  were  rapacious. 
It  contained  2  towns,  a  promontory,  called  Pkorbia, 
and  a  mountain  named  Dimaidus.  The  large 
number  of  bald  persons  in  this  island  was  consi- 
dered worthy  of  record  by  several  ancient  writers. 

Mygdon  (Mi*t6W),  son  of  Acmon,  a  Phry- 
gian kin?,  who  fought  with  Otreus  and  Priam 
against  the  Amazons,  and  from  whom  some  of 
the  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  been  called  Myg- 
donians.  He  had  a  son  Coroebus,  who  is  hence 
called  MjigdtMidet. 

Mygdonia  (MvyoWa:  MsVyoWw).  L  A  dis- 
trict in  the  EL  of  Macedonia,  bordering  on  the 
Thermaic  Gulf  and  the  Chalcidic  peninsula.  Its 
people  were  of  Thracian  origin.— 2.  A  district  in 
the  N.  of  Asia  Minor,  between  M.  Olympus  and 
the  coast,  in  the  E.  of  Mysia  and  the  W.  of  Bi- 
thynia,  named  after  the  Thracian  people,  Mygdones, 
who  formed  a  settlement  here,  but  were  afterwards 
subdued  by  the  Bithyni.— 3.  The  N.E.  district 
of  Mesopotamia,  between  M.  Masius  and  the  Cha- 
bonta,  which  divided  it  from  Osroene.  From  its 
great  fertility,  it  was  also  called  Anthemnsia  ('Ar* 
9tftovala).  The  name  of  Mygdonia  was  first  in- 
troduced after  the  Macedonian  conquests :  in  the 
passage  of  Xenophon  (Amtb.  iv.  3),  sometimes 
cited  to  prove  the  contrary,  the  true  reading  is 
MapUrtoi,  not  MiryAoKioi. 

Myia  (Mtua),  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  and  wife  of  Milon  of  Crotona,  A  letter, 
addressed  to  a  certain  Phyllis,  is  extant  under 
her  name. 

Mylae  (MuXed :  MvXcuot,  MvAatnp).  1.  (Me- 
lazzo),  a  town  on  the  E.  part  of  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  a  promontory  running  out  far 
into  the  sea,  with  a  harbour  and  a  citadel.  It  was 
founded  by  Zancle  (Messana),  and  continued  sub- 
ject to  the  latter  city.  It  was  off  Mylae  that 
Agrippa  defeated  the  fleet  of  Sex.  Pompeius,  &  c. 
36.-2.  A  town  of  Thejsaly  in  Magnesia,  of  un- 
certain site, 

Mylasa  or  Mylaaaa  (tu  MwAcwro,  MvKcuraa 
MvAoo-cor:  Melasso,  Ru.),  a  very  ancient  and 
flourishing  inland  city  of  Caria,  lay  80  stadia  (8 
geng.  miles)  from  the  coast  at  the  Oulf  of  I  asm  8. 
in  a  fertile  plain,  on  and  at  the  foot  of  an  isolated 
rock  of  beautiful  white  marble,  which  furnished  the 
material  for  the  splendid  temples  and  other  public 
buildings  of  the  city.  The  most  important  of  these 
buildings  was  the  great  national  temple  of  Zeus 
Can  us  or  Osagon.  [CaRIa.]  Mylasa  was  the 
birthplace  and  capital  of  Hbcatomnus.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  made  a  free  city.  In  the  civil 
wars,  it  was  taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  La- 
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bienus.  Its  remains  are  very  extensive,  and  ti  e 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  are  suppose!  to  have 
been  found  on  the  rock  which  formed  the  Acr> 
polis  of  the  ancient  city. 

Myndua  (Muyftor:  Mv»9iof :  prob.  Port  Om~ 
mwA/tt,  Ru.),  a  Dorian  colony  on  the  coast  of  Caria, 
in  Asia  Minor,  founded  by  settlers  from  Troex^ne, 
probably  on  the  site  of  an  eld  town  of  the  Leleges, 
which  continued  to  exist  under  the  name  of  Pake- 
myndus.  Myndus  stood  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  same  peninsula  on  which  Hal:carna«sus  tlwL 
It  was  not  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Dorian  HexapoUs, 
but  never  became  a  place  of  much  importance. 

Myfin  or  Myonla  (MiW,  Mvorla:  MworttfO.  s 
town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  situated  on  a  considerable 
height  30  stadia  from  Amphissa,  and  in  one  of  the 
passes  which  led  from  Aetolia  into  Phocist 

Myonnesoj  (Midwij<re» :  C.  HyptQt)  a  pro- 
montory of  Ionia,  with  a  town  and  a  little  klsnd 
of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Teos  and  W.  of  Lebedos, 
and  forming  the  N.  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Epe* 
bus.  Here  the  Romans,  under  the  praetor  L.  Ae  mi- 
litis,  gained  a  gr.-at  naval  victory  over  Antiochm 
the  Great,  R  c.  190. 

Myos  Hormos  (6  Mvb»  oppos,  i.  a.  MuxU-port, 
rather  than  Motm-port,  for  fiis  is  the  Greek  fcr 
musolt,  and  this  shell-fish  is  very  commnn  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea),  aft  Veneris  Poms 
('AQpoSlrrit  fy>Moj),  an  important  sea-port  town  of 
Upper  Egypt,  built  by  Ptolemy  II.  Phuaddpbas 
on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  6  or  7  days* 
journey  from  Coptos.  Some  of  the  best  modem 
geographers  identify  the  port  with  Kosreir  (1st 
26°  10'),  which  is  stOl  an  important  port  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  place  of  embarkation  for  the  cara- 
van to  Mecca.  A'oisetr  lies  due  E.  of  Coptos,  and 
is  connected  with  it  by  a  valley,  which  contains 
traces  of  an  ancient  road,  and  which  stOl  forms  the 
route  of  the  Mecca  caravan.  At  the  village  si 
Alm-Shaar,  near  Cbssetr,  are  extensive  rains,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  town  of 
Myos  Hormos.  Others,  however,  place  it  a  depree 
further  N.,  in  lat  26*10,  opposite  the  Jafitum 
islands. 

Myra  or  Myron  (r*  and  if  MiJpa,  ?}  Mv(*r:  M»» 

p*4s :  Myray  Grk.,  Dembrt*  Turk!,  Ru.),  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Lycia,  and,  under  the  later  Roman  em- 
pire, the  capital  of  the  province,  was  built  on  a  rack 
20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles)  from  the  sea,  and  had  a 
port  called  Andriaca  ('AvSpiojnf).  St  Paul  touched 
here  on  his  voyage  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  ths 
passage  where  this  is  mentioned  (Act*,  xxvii  6,  f\ 
affords  incidental  proof  that  the  place  was  then  so 
important  sea-port.  There  are  still  magnificent 
ruins  of  the  city,  in  great  part  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 

Myriandrus  (MupfavSpos),  a  Phoenician  colony 
in  Syria,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  laws,  s 
day's  journey  from  the  Cilician  Gates.  It  probably 
stood  a  little  S-  of  Alexandria,  at  a  spot  when 
there  are  ruins.  Herodotus  calls  the  Gulf  of  I  urn  J 
Mapun&utit  tcdAvot,  a  name  evidently  derived  fras 
this  place,  with  a  slight  variation  of  form. 

Myrictts  ( MvptKovs),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Trass, 
opposite  to  Tenedos. 

Myrlna  (if  Mvplva,  or  Mupira,  Miiptrv*,  Mvpinr. 
Mvpiraios).  L  (Sandarlikf),  a  very  ancient  sad 
strongly  fortified  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mysis, 
founded,  according  to  mythical  tradition,  by  Myri- 
nus  or  by  the  Amazon  Myrina,  and  colonised  by  tbs 
Aeolians,  of  whose  confederacy  it  formed  a  member. 
It  was  also  called  Smyrna,  and,  under  the  Ronsa 
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empire,  S^bastopohs:  it  wu  made  by  the  Romans 

a  cwi&u  libera.  It  was  destroyed  by  earthquakes 
under  Tiberias  and  Trajan,  but  each  time  rebuilt 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  epigrammatic  poet 
Agathiaa.—  2.  [See  Lbjinos.] 

Myrlea  (MvoAcia:  MvpA«arof :  Amapoli,  Ru., 
a  little  distance  inland  from  MuJanifk),  a  city 
of  Bilhyuia,  not  far  from  Prusa,  founded  by  the 
Colnphonians,  and  almost  rebuilt  by  Prusias  I.,  who 
called  it  Apamea  after  his  wife.  The  Romans 
colonised  it  under  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

Myrmecldes  (  Mu^tjkBtjj),  a  sculptor  and  en- 
graver, of  Miletus  or  Athens,  is  generally  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Cal  Iterates,  like  whom 
he  was  celebrated  for  the  minuteness  of  his  works. 
[Callicratrs.]  His  works  in  ivory  were  so 
small  that  they  could  scarcely  be  seen  without 
plaring  them  on  black  hair. 

Myrmeclum  (Mu^^kiok),  a  Scythian  or  Cim- 
nerian  town  of  the  Chersonesns  Taurica,  situated 
cm  a  promontory  of  the  same  name  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Bosporus,  opposite  the  Achilleura  in 
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(MvpMtoofr),  son  of  Zeus  and  Eury- 
medutta,  daughter  of  Clitos,  whom  Zeus  deceived 
in  the  disguise  of  an  ant.  Her  son  was  for  this 
reason  called  Myrmidon  (from  fuippnl,  *n  ant), 
sod  was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  lyr- 
midons  in  Thessaly.  He  was  married  tr  Pisi- 
dire,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  A'ltiphus 
and  Actor. 

Myrmldones  (Mvp/xiJdW),  an  Achaean  race  in 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  whom  Achilles  ruled  over 
snd  who  accompanied  this  hero  to  Troy.  They 
are  *aid  to  have  inhabited  originally  the  island  of 
Aegina,  and  to  have  emigrated  with  Peleus  into 
Thessaly;  but  modern  critics  on  the  contrary  sup- 
p-*e  that  a  colony  of  them  emigrated  from  Thessaly 
into  Aegina.  The  Myrmidones  disappear  from 
history  at  a  later  period.  The  ancients  derived 
their  name  either  from  a  mythical  ancestor  Myr- 
midon, or  from  the  ants  (ju&pnumts)  in  Aegina, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  metamorphosed 
into  men  in  the  time  of  A  earns.  [Abacus.] 

Myron  (Mupvr).  1.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  the 
father  of  Aristonymus,  and  grandfather  of  Clis- 
thenea  He  gained  the  victory  at  Olympia  in 
the  chariot-race  in  b.  c  648.-2.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  statuaries,  and  also 
a  sculptor  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Eleuthenie, 
in  Boeotta,  about  480.  He  is  also  called  an 
Athenian,  because  Eleutherae  had  been  admitted 
to  the  Athenian  franchise.  He  was  the  disciple 
of  Agdadas,  the  fellow-disciple  of  Polydetus, 
and  a  younger  contemporary  of  Phidias.  He 
flourished  about  431,  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  chief  characteristic 
sf  Myron  seems  to  have  been  his  power  of  ex- 
pressing a  great  variety  of  forms.  Not  contest 
with  the  human  figure  in  its  most  difficult  and 
momentary  attitude*,  he  directed  his  art  towards 
various  other  animals,  and  be  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  great  artist  who  did  so.  His  great  works 
were  nearly  all  in  bronze.  The  most  celebrated 
of  his  statues  were  his  Ducobolus  and  his  Cow. 
Of  his  iHtcoboltu  there  are  several  marble  copies 
m  existence.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  prove  by 
testimony  that  any  of  these  alleged  copies  were 
really  taken  from  Myron's  work,  or  from  units- 
trins  of  it;  but  the  resemblance  between  them, 
the  fame  of  the  original,  and  the  well-known 


1  frequency  of  the  practice  of  making  such  marble 
j  copies  of  celebrated  bronzes,  all  concur  to  put  the 
question  beyond  reasonable  doubt  Of  these  copies 
j  we  possess  one  in  the  Townley  Gallery  of  the 
British  Museum,  which  was  found  in  the  grounds 
of  Hadrian's  Tiburtme  Villa,  in  1791.  The  Cow 
of  Myron  appears  to  have  been  a  perfect  work 
of  its  kind.  It  was  celebrated  in  many  popular 
verses,  and  the  Grer-k  Anthology  still  contains 
no  less  than  36  epigrams  upon  it.  The  Cow 
was  represented  as  lowing,  and  the  statue  was 
placed  on  a  marble  base,  in  the  centre  of  the 
largest  open  place  in  Athena,  where  it  still  stood 
in  the  time  of  Cicero.  In  the  time  of  Pansanias 
it  was  no  longer  there  ;  it  roust  have  been  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  it  was  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  temple  of  Peace,  in  the  time  of  Procopius.  —  3. 
Of  Priene,  the  author  of  an  historical  account  of 
the  first  Messenian  war,  probably  lived  not  earlier 
than  the  3rd  century  B.  c 

Myrdnldes  (Mvfweilbjt),  a  skilful  and  successful 
Athenian  general.  In  b.  c.  457,  he  defeated  the 
Corinthians,  who  bad  invaded  Megara  ;  and  in 
456  be  defeated  the  Boeotians  at  Oenophyta. 

Myrrha  (Mil^a)  or  Smyrna,  daughter  of  Ciny- 
ras  and  mother  of  Adorns.  For  details  see  Adonis. 

Myrrhinufl  (Mi^pipow:  Mvdp'isWe'io*),  ademus 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Pandionis,  a  little  S.  of  the  promontory  Cynosure. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  hero  Colaenus, 
and  it  contained  a  temple  of  Artemis  Colaenis. 

MjtsIIub  (VlvptriXos).  1  [Candaclbr,]— 2.  A 
Greek  historical  writer  of  uncertain  date,  a  native 
of  Lesbos,  from  whom  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
borrowed  a  part  of  his  account  of  the  Pelaagians. 

Myrslnus.  [Myrtuntick.] 

MyrtHis,  a  town  of  the  Turdetani  on  the  Anas 
in  Lusitania,  possessing  the  Jus  Latii. 

MyrtOus  (MupTfAor),  son  of  Hermes  by  Cleo- 
bule,  Clytia,  Phaetnsa  or  Myrto.  He  was  the 
charioteer  of  Oenomaus  king  of  Elis,  whom  he 
betrayed,  when  Pelops  contended  with  his  master 
in  the  chariot-race.  He  was  afterwards  thrown 
into  the  sea  by  Pelops  near  Geraestus  in  Euboea  ; 
and  that  part  of  the  Aegean  is  said  to  have 
thenceforth  been  called  after  him  the  Myrtoan  sea. 
[Obnomaus  ;  Psion.]  At  the  moment  he  ex- 
pired, he  pronounced  a  curse  upon  the  house  of 
Pelops,  which  was  henceforward  tormented  by  the 
Erinnyes..    His  father  placed  bim  among  the  stare 


Myrtis  (Mvprir),  a  lyric  poetess,  a  native  of 
Anthedon,  in  Boeotia.  She  was  reported  to  have 
been  the  instructress  of  Pindar,  and  to  have  con- 
tended with  him  for  the  palm  of  superiority.  This 
is  alluded  to  in  an  extant  fragment  of  Corinna. 
There  were  statues  in  honour  of  her  in  various 
parts  of  Greece. 

Myrto  um  Mare  (to  Mupriw*  WAcryes),  the 
part  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  S.  of  Euboea,  Attica  and 
Argolia,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  small 
island  Myrtns,  though  others  suppose  it  to  come 
from  Myrtilus,  whom  Pelops  threw  into  this  sea, 
or  from  the  maiden  Myrto. 

Myrtuntlum  (MvprosVnor:  MvproeViot),  called 
Myrslnus  (Mipewoi)  in  Homer,  a  town  of  the 
Epeans  in  Elis,  on  the  road  from  Elis  to  Dyme. 

Myrtua.    [Mybtoum  Marb.] 

Mys  (Mt/r),  an  artist  in  the  toreutic  depart- 
ment, engraved  the  battle  of  the  Lapithac  and 
•  the  Centaurs  and  other  figures  on  the  shield  of 
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Phidias'!  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athena  Proma- 
choe,  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athena.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  engravers 
by  several  ancient  writers. 

Myscelua  (Mfoa-cAos,  or  Mi*r»t«AAor),  a  native 
of  Achaia,  and.  according  to  Ovid  (Meiam.  xv.  1 ), 
an  Heraclid1  and  the  son  of  an  Argive  named  Ale- 
mon.  He  founded  Croton  in  Italy,  B.C.  710,  in 
accordance  with  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  oracle 
had  commanded  him  to  build  a  city,  where  he 
should  find  rain  with  fine  weather.  For  a  leng 
time  he  thought  it  impossible  to  fulfil  the  command 
of  the  oracle,  till  at  length  he  found  in  Italy  a 
beautiful  woman  in  tears  ;  whereupon  be  perceived 
that  the  oracle  was  accomplished,  and  straightway 
founded  Croton  on  the  spot. 

Myd  (Mwrol),  one  of  the  Tbracian  peoples, 
who  seem  to  have  crossed  over  from  Europe  into 
Asia  Minor  before  recorded  history  begins.  They 
appear  to  be  the  same  people  as  the  Moesi  (in 
Greek  also  Mvo-of),  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
[Mobsia.]  They  stand  in  close  connection  with 
the  TeticrL  These  2  peoples  appear  to  have  moved 
from  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  to  the  S.E.  of 
Thrace,  forcing  the  Bithyni  over  the  Thracian 
Bosporus  into  Asia,  and  then  to  have  crossed 
over  into  Asia  themselves,  by  way  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  to  have  settled  on  the  S.E.  shore 
of  the  Propontis,  as  far  W.  as  the  river  Rhyndacus 
(the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Propontis  and 
the  Hellespont  being  occupied  by  Phrygians),  and 
also  in  the  E.  and  S.  parts  of  the  district  afterwards 
called  Mysia,  in  the  mountains  called  Olympus 
and  Temnus,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  Ida.  The  Teu- 
crians  obtained  a  permanent  footing  also  on  the  N. 
side  of  Ida,  in  the  Troad.  Being  afterwards  driven 
W.-ward  over  the  Rhyndacus  by  the  Bithynians,and 
hemmed  in  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  Aeolian  colo- 
nies, the  Mysians  may  be  regarded  as  about  shut  up 
within  the  ranges  of  Ida  and  Olympus  on  the  N. 
and  N.E.  and  Temnus  on  the  S.  They  were  a  simple 
pastoral  people,  low  in  the  scale  of  civilisation. 
Their  language  and  religion  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  those  of  their  neighbours,  the  Phrygians 
and  Lydians,  who  were  of  the  same  Thracian 
origin  as  themselves ;  and  hence  arose  the  error, 
which  is  found  in  Herodotus,  of  deriving  them 
directly  from  the  Lydians. 

Mysia  (if  Mvfffo,  poet  Mwrlj  ola:  MwroV,  M?- 
sus  and  Mysius:  Cham  Karon,  the  N.W.  district 
of  Anadoli),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  called  also 
the  Asiatic  Mysia  ( Mmria  if  'AcjaKif),  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Moesia  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Originally  it  meant  of  course  the  territory  of  the 
Mysi,  but  in  the  usual  division  of  Asia  Minor,  as 
settled  under  Augustus,  it  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  N.W.  comer  of  the  peninsula,  between  the 
Hellespont  on  the  N.W. ;  the  Propontis  on  the 
N. ;  the  river  Rhvndacus  and  M.  Olympus  on  the 
E^  which  divided'  it  from  Bithynia  and  Phrygia; 
M.  Temnus,  and  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from 
Temnus  to  the  S.  side  of  the  Ela'itic  Gulf,  on  the  &, 
where  it  bordered  upon  Lydia ;  and  the  Aegean 
Sea  on  the  W.  It  was  subdivided  into  3  parts: 
(1.)  Mysia  Minor  (M.  if  fuxpd),  along  the  N.  coast 
(2.)  Mysia  Major  (M.  if  MrpUn),  the  S.E.  in- 
land region,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  coast 
between  the  Troad  and  the  Aeolic  settlements 
about  the  Elattic  Quit  (3.)  TroM  (if  Tpe*f»),  the 
N.W.  angle,  between  the  Aegean  and  Hellespont 
and  the  S.  coast  along  the  foot  of  Ida.  (4.)  Aeolis 
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or  Aeolia  (if  AtoAft  or  AloAia),  the  S.  part  of  tSe 
W.  coast  around  the  ElaYtic  Gulf,  where  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Aeolian  confederacy  were  planted; 
but  applied  in  a  wider  sense  to  the  W.  coast  b 
general ;  and  (5.)  Teuthraaia.  (if  Ttvdporfa),  the 
S.W.  angle,  between  Temnus  and  the  border*  of 
Lydia,  where,  in  very  early  tiroes,  Teuthrte  was 
said  to  have  established  a  Mysian  kingdom,  which 
was  early  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Lydia;  this 
part  was  also  called  Pergamene,  from  the  celebjntr<j 
city  of  PfcRGAMUM,  which  stood  in  it   This  ac 
coiuit  applies  to  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  em- 
pire ;  the  extent  of  Mysia,  and  its  subdm-iin*, 
varied  greatly  at  other  times.    In  the  heroic  sen 
we  find  the  great  Teucrian  monarchy  of  Troy  in 
the  N.W.  of  the  country,  and  the  Phrygians  along 
the  Hellespont :  as  to  the  Mysians,  who  appear  aj 
allies  of  the  Trojans,  it  is  not  clear  whether  they 
are  Europeans  or  Asiatics.    The  Mysla  of  the 
legends  respecting  Telephus  is  the  Teuthranna 
kingdom  in  the  S.,  only  with  a  wider  extent  thsa 
the  later  Teuthraniau    Under  the  Persian  empire, 
the  N.W.  portion,  which  was  still  occupied  in  pan 
by  Phrygians,  but  chiefly  by  Aeolian  settlements, 
was  called  Phrygia  Minor,  and  by  the  Gr^ki 
Hbllsspontus.    Mysia  was  the  region  S.  of  tat 
chain  of  Ida ;  and  both  formed,  with  Lydia.  the 
second  satrapy.    In  the  division  of  the  empire  as* 
Alexander  the  Great  Mysia  fell,  with  Thrace,  u 
the  share  of  Lysimachus,  ac  311,  after  who* 
defeat  and  death,  in  281,  it  became  a  part  of  the 
Greco-Syrian  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the 
S.  W.  portion,  where  Philetaerus  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Pbrgamus  (280),  to  which  kingdom  the 
whole  of  Mysia  was  assigned,  together  with 
Lydia,  Phrygia,  Caria,  Lycia,  t-iaidia,  and  Psr, 
phylia,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by 
the  Romans  in  190.    With  the  rest  of  the  kinf- 
dom  of  Pergamua,  Mysia  fell  to  the  Romans  in 
133,  by  the  bequest  of  Attains  III.,  and  formed 
part  of  the  province  of  Asia.    Under  the  later 
empire,  Mysia  formed  a  separate  proconsular  pro- 
vince, under  the  name  of  Hellespontus.  The  coun- 
try was  for  the  most  part  mountainous ;  its  chief 
chains  being  those  of  Ida,  Olympic,  and  Tsw- 
Nt'S,  which  are  terminal  branches  of  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  Taurus  chain,  and  the  union  of  which 
forms  the  elevated  land  of  S.  E.  Mysia.  Their  pro- 
longations into  the  sea  form  several  important  bays 
and  capes ;  namely,  among  the  former,  the  great 
gulf  of  Adramyttium  (AdramyUi\  which  cats  off 
Lesbos  from  the  continent  and  the  Sinus  Elatticu 
(<7.  of  Ckanrteli)  ;  and,  among  the  latter,  Signs 
(C.  renicherfi  and  Lectum  (<?.  Bala),  at  the  N.W. 
and  S.W.  extremities  of  the  Troad,  and  Case 
(C.  Coloni)  and  Hydria  (Fotia),  the  N.  and  S. 
headlands  of  the  ElaYtic  Gulf.    Its  rivers  are  Di- 
merous ;  some  of  them  considerable,  in  property  n 
to  the  sixe  of  the  country  ;  and  some  of  first-*** 
importance  in  history  and  poetry :  the  chief  of 
them,  beginning  on  the  E..  were  KhtndaO  4 
Macbrti/s,  Tabpius,  ABsirua,Git  a  sicca,  Ras- 
mus, Simois  and  ScaMandbb,  Satnoia,  Ets- 
Nua,  and  Caicua.  The  peoples  of  the  country,  be- 
sides the  general  appellations  mentioned  sbere, 
were  known  by  the  following  distinctive  nam" : 
the  Olyropieni  or  Olympeni  (  OAupsTtipef,  'Oassv 
■rr\vai\  in  the  district  of  Olymptne  at  the  fa*  «* 
M.  Olympus ;  next  to  them,  on  the  S.  and  W., 
and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Mysia  Propst, 
the  Abretteni,  who  had  a  native  divinity  called  by 
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the  Greeks  Z*it  'Atyernper ;  the  Trimenthnritae, 
the  Pentademhae,  and  the  Mysoniacedones,  all  in 
the  region  of  M.  Temnua. 

Myslus  (Btrgama),  a  tributary  of  the  river 
Caicus  in  Mysia,  or  rather  the  upper  part  of  the 
Caicus  itself,  had  iu  louree  in  M.  Temnua. 

Myson  (Mwrew),  of  Chenae,  a  village  either  in 
Lac  on  ia  or  on  Mt.  Oeta,  it  enumerated  by  Plato  as 
one  of  the  7  sages,  in  place  of  Periander. 

Mystla,  a  town  in  the  S.E.  of  Bruttium,  a  little 
above  the  Pram.  Cocintum. 

Mytilene  or  BDtylene  (MuriAjfwj,  MnvX-fiyy : 
the  former  ii  the  ancient  form,  and  the  one  usually 
found  on  coina  and  inscriptions ;  the  latter  is  some- 
times found  on  inscriptions,  and  is  the  commoner 
form  in  MSS. :  Mvr ikqrdios,  Mitylenaeua :  Myti- 
lene or  A/csWm),  the  chief  city  of  Lesbos,  stood  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  island  opposite  the  coast  of 
Asia,  npon  a  promontory  which  was  once  an 
island,  and  both  sides  of  which  formed  excellent 
harbours.  Its  first  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Ca- 
rians  and  Pelssgiana,  It  was  early  colonised  by 
the  Aeoliana.  [L.bsbo&]  Important  hints  re* 
specting  its  political  history  are  furnished  by  the 
fragments  of  the  poetry  of  Alcaeus,  whence  (and 
from  other  sources)  it  seems  that,  after  the  rule 
and  overthrow  of  a  series  of  tyrants,  the  city  was 
nearly  ruined  by  the  bitter  hatred  and  conflicts  of 
the  factions  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  till  Pitta- 
cus  was  appointed  to  a  sort  of  dictatorship,  and  the 
nobles  were  expelled.  [Alcaeus  ;  Pittacus.] 
Meanwhile,  the  city  had  grown  to  great  importance 
as  a  naval  power,  and  had  founded  colonies  on  the 
coasts  of  Mysia  and  Thrace.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  century  n.  c.,  the  possession  of  one  of  these 
colonies,  Sigeum  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
was  disputed  in  war  between  the  Mytilenaeans 
and  Athenians,  and  assigned  to  the  latter  by  the 
award  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Among 
the  other  colonies  of  Mytilene  were  Achilleum, 
Asaos,  Antandrus,  &c  Mytilene  submitted  to  the 
Persians  after  the  conquest  of  Ionia  and  Aeolis, 
and  furnished  contingents  to  the  expeditions  of 
Cambyaes  against  E^ypt  and  of  Darius  against 
Scythia.  It  was  active  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  after 
the  failure  of  which  it  again  became  Bubject  to 
Persia,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
again  t  Greece.  After  the  Persian  war,  it  formed 
an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  remained  one  of  the 
most  important  members  of  the  Athenian  confede- 
racy, retaining  its  independence  till  the  4th  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  sc.  428,  when  it 
headed  a  revolt  of  the  greater  part  of  Lesbos,  the 
progress  and  suppression  of  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  (See  the  Histories  of  Greece.) 
This  event  destroyed  the  power  of  Mytilene.  Its 
subsequent  fortunes  cannot  be  related  in  detail 
here.  It  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romans  after 
the  Mithridatic  War.  Respecting  its  important 
position  in  Greek  literary  history,  see  Lmbos. 

Myttifltratum.  [Amkstratus.] 

Myus  (Mvovs :  MuosVior :  Palatia,  Ru.),  the 
least  city  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  stood  in  Caria, 
on  the  &  side  of  the  Maeander,  30  stadia  from  its 
mouth,  and  very  near  Miletus.  Its  original  rite 
was  probably  At  the  mouth  of  the  river;  but  its 
site  gradually  became  an  unhealthy  marsh;  and 
by  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  so  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants  that  the  few  who  remained  were  reck- 
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Naarda  (Nadpia),  a  town  of  Babylonia,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Jews,  and  with  a  Jewish  academy. 

Naarmalcha  or  Nahrmalcha  (Naap^tdAxor, 
Nap/tfUxa*,  i.  e.  tke  King'*  Caned:  6  fiaurlkiiot 
9<rretft6s%  if  fiaciXud)  8<aSpv(,  flumen  regium:  AW<r- 
al-MaUe  or  Nt  Gruel  Afelek),  the  greatest  of  the 
canals  connecting  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  was 
situated  near  the  N.  limit  of  Babylonia,  a  little  8. 
of  the  Median  Wall,  in  lat,  33°  5'  about.  Its 
formation  was  ascribed  to  a  governor  named  Go- 
bares.  It  was  repaired  upon  the  building  of 
Seleucia  at  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  again  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
Trajan,  Severus,  and  Julian. 
Naballa.  [Navalia.] 
Nabarzanes  (fia€ap(iyr)%)%  a  Persian,  conspired 
along  with  Bessus,  against  Darius,  the  last  king  of 
Persia,    He  wa»  pardoned  by  Alexander. 

Nabataei,  Nabathae  (Na&rratot,  Naffarai : 
0.  T.  NebaiothX  an  Arabian  people,  descended 
from  the  eldest  son  of  Ishmael,  bad  their  original 
abodes  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
E.  and  S.E.  of  the  Moabites  and  Edomitea,  who 
dwelt  on  the  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  moun- 
tains reaching  from  it  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
the  ch  anges  effected  among  the  peoples  of  these  re- 
gions by  the  Babylonian  conquest  of  Judaea,  the  Na- 
bathaeana  extended  W.  into  the  Sina'itic  peninsula 
and  the  territory  of  the  Edoraites,  while  the  latter 
took  possession  of  the  S.  of  Judaea  [IouhakiJ; 
and  hence  the  Nabathaeans  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  along  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Aelanitic  Gulf,  and  in  the  Idnmaean 
mountains  (M.  of  Seir),  where  they  bad  their  cele- 
brated rock-hewn  capital,  Pstra.  At  first  they 
were  a  roving  pastoral  people ;  but,  as  their  position 
gave  them  the  command  of  the  trade  between 
Arabia  and  the  W.,  they  prosecuted  that  trade 
with  great  energy,  establishing  regular  caravans 
between  Leuce  Come,  a  port  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  Arabia,  and  the  port  of  Rhinocolura 
(ElrArish)  on  the  Mediterranean,  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  Sustained  by  this 
traffic  a  powerful  monarchy  grew  up,  which  re- 
sisted all  the  attacks  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria, 
and  which,  sometimes  at  least,  extended  its  power 
as  far  N.  as  Syria.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula, 
even  after  the  Nabathaeans  had  nominally  sub- 
mitted to  Rome,  we  find  even  Damascus  in  pos- 
session of  an  ethnarch  of  44  Aretas  the  king,**  L  e,  of 
the  Nabathaean  Arabs :  the  usual  names  of  these 
kings  were  Aretas  and  Obodas.  Under  Augustus 
the  Nabathaeans  are  found,  as  nominal  subjects  of 
the  Roman  empire,  assisting  A  el  i  us  Gallus  in  his 
expedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  through  which,  and 
through  the  journey  of  Athenodorus  to  Petra, 
Strabo  derived  important  information.  Under  Tra- 
jan the  Nabathaeans  were  conquered  by  A.  Cornelius 
Palma,  and  Arabia  Petraea  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, a.  D.  105—107.  In  the  4th  century  it  was 
considered  a  part  of  Palestine,  and  formed  the 
diocese  of  a  metropolitan,  whose  see  was  at  Petra- 
The  Mohamedan  conquest  finally  overthrew  the 
power  of  the  Nabathaeans,  which  had  been  lokg 
declining :  their  country  soon  became  a  haunt  of 
the  wandering  Arabs  of" the  Desert;  and  their  very 
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Nabil  (Nstfir),  succeeded  in  making  himself  J 
tyrant  of  I  .»ace  daemon  on  the  death  of  Mochanidas, 
B.c.207.  He  carried  the  licence  of  tyranny  to  the 
farthest  possible  extent  AU  persons  possessed  of 
property  were  subjected  to  incessant  exactions,  and 
the  most  cruel  tortures  if  they  did  not  succeed  in 
satisfying  hie  rapacity.  One  of  his  engines  of  tor- 
ture resembled  the  maiden  of  more  recent  times  ; 
it  was  a  figure  resembling  his  wife  Apega,  so  con- 
structed as  to  clasp  the  victim  and  pierce  him  to 
death  with  the  nails  with  which  the  arms  and 
bosom  of  the  figure  were  studded.  The  money 
which  he  got  by  these  means  and  by  the  plunder 
of  the  temples  enabled  him  to  raise  a  large  body  of 
mercenaries,  whom  he  selected  from  among  the 
most  abandoned  and  reckless  villains.  With  these 
forces  he  was  able  to  extend  his  sway  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Peloponnesus  ;  but  his  further 
progress  was  checked  by  Flaminius,  who  after  a 
short  campaign  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace 
(195  X  The  tyrant,  however,  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  sovereignty  of  Sparta,  and  soon  after  the 
departure  of  Flamininus  from  Greece,  he  resumed 
hostilities.  He  was  opposed  by  Philopoemen,  the 
general  of  the  Achaean  league ;  and  though  Nabis 
met  at  first  with  some  Buccesa,  he  was  eventually 
defeated  by  Philopoemen,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
assassinated  by  some  Aetolians  who  had  been  sent 
to  his  assistance  (192). 

Nabonassar  (NatfoydVapoj),  king  of  Babylon, 
whose  accession  to  the  throne  was  fixed  upon  by 
the  Babylonian  astronomers  as  the  era  from  which 
they  began  their  calculations.  This  era  is  called 
the  Era  of  Nabomaaar.  It  commenced  on  the 
26'th  of  February,  B.C.  747. 

Kabrissa  or  Nebrissa,  surnamed  Veneria,  a 
town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Baetis. 

Nacolia  (Naxo'Afia,  or -fa,  orNafrafActa:  Sirii- 
pkari),  a  town  of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  river  Thymbrius,  between  Dorylaeum 
and  Cotyaeum,  woe  the  place  where  the  emperor 
Valeria  defeated  his  rival  Procopius,  A.  D.  366. 

Naenla,  L  e.  a  dirge  or  lamentation,  chaunted  at 
funerals,  was  personified  at  Rome  and  worshipped 
as  a  goddess.  She  had  a  chapel  outside  the  walls 
of  the  city,  near  the  porta  Viminalis. 

Naeviua,  Cn.,  an  ancient  Roman  poet,  of  whose 
life  few  particulars  have  been  recorded.  He  was 
probably  a  native  of  Campania,  and  was  bom  some- 
where between  B.C  274  and  264.  He  appears  to  have 
eume  to  Rome  early,  and  he  produced  his  first  play 
in  235.  He  was  attached  to  the  plebeian  party; 
and*  with  the  licence  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  he 
made  the  stage  a  vehicle  for  his  attacks  upon  the 
aristocracy.  He  attacked  Scipio  and  the  Metelli  ; 
but  he  was  indicted  by  Q.  Metellus  and  thrown 
into  prison,  to  which  circumstance  Plautus  alludes 
in  his  Mile*  Gloriosus  (ii.  2.  56).  Whilst  in  prison 
he  composed  two  plays,  the  Harioltu  and  Aeon,  in 
which  he  recanted  his  previous  imputations,  and 
thereby  obtained  his  release  through  the  tribunes 
of  the  people.  His  repentance, however,  did  not  la»t 
long,  and  he  was  soon  compelled  to  expiate  a  new 
offence  by  exile.  He  retired  to  Utica ;  and  it  was 
here,  probably,  that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  first 
Punic  war  ;  and  here  it  is  certain  that  he  died,  either 
in  2U4  or  202.  Naevius  was  both  an  epic  and  a  dra- 
matic poet.  Of  his  epic  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war  a 
few  fragments  are  still  extant  It  was  written  in  the 
old  Saturn ian  metre  \  for  Ennius,  who  introduced 
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the  hexameter  among  the  Romans,  not  brouel 
to  Home  till  after  the  banishment  of  Naerius. 
The  poem  appears  to  have  opened  with  the  story  of 
Aeneas's  flight  from  Troy,  his  visit  to  Carthage 
and  amour  with  Dido,  together  with  other  les?en<ij 
connected  with  the  early  history  both  of  Canhajre 
and  of  Rome.  It  was  extensively  copied  both  by 
Ennius  and  VirgiL  The  Utter  author  took  many 
passages  from  it;  particularly  the  description  of 
the  storm  in  the  first  Aeneld,  the  speech  with 
which  Aeneas  consoles  his  companions,  and  tin- 
address  of  Venus  to  Jupiter.  His  dramatic  wri- 
tings comprised  both  tragedies  and  comedies,  meet 
of  which  were  taken  from  the  Greek.  Even  in  the 
Augustan  age  Naevius  was  still  a  favourite  with 
the  admirers  of  the  genuine  old  school  of  Roman 
poetry  ;  and  the  lines  of  Horace  (Ep.  ii.  1.  53) 
show  that  his  works,  if  not  so  much  read  as  for* 
merly,  were  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men. 
The  best  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Nsevius  is  by 
Klussman,  8vo.  Jena,  1843. 

Naevius  Sertoriuj  Macro.  [Macho.] 

Naharv&li,  a  tribe  of  the  Lygii  in  Germany, 
probably  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  In 
their  country  was  a  grove  sacred  to  the  worship  of 
2  divinities  called  Alecs,  whom  Tacitus  compares 
with  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Fahimalcha  [Naarxalcha]. 

Naiades.  [Ntmfhab.] 

Nain  ( Na& :  Nam),  a  city  of  Galilee,  S.  of  M. 
Tabor.    {Lukey  viL  11.) 

Naiaus,  Naissus,  or  Faesua  (Now-ds,  Na*<r<rit. 
'Naiaeos:  Arusa),  an  important  town  of  Cppri 
Moesio,  situated  on  an  E.  tributary  of  the  Margu, 
and  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Constantino  the 
Great.  It  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Coo- 
stantine,  was  destroyed  by  Attila,  but  was'rebuut 
and  fortified  by  Justinian. 

Naxnnetae  or  Nannie  tea,  a  people  on  the  W 
coast  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Liger,  which  separated  them  from  Aquitar^ 
Their  chief  town  was  Condivincum,  afterwardj 
Nomnetes  (JVanfas). 

Namdsa,  Aofldius,  a  Roman  jurist  one  of 
numerous  pupib)  of  Serv.  Salpicius. 

Nantuatae  or  Nantuatea,  a  people  in  the  SE. 
of  Gallia  Belgica  between  the  Rhodanus  and  tHe 
Rhenux,  and  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Locus 
Lemanus. 

Napaeae.  [Nympuab.] 

Naparia,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Danube : 
its  modern  name  is  uncertain. 

Napata  (Ndwerra:  prob.  EUKab,  Ro,  at  the 
great  bend  of  the  Nile  to  the  8.W.,  between  the 
4th  and  5th  cataracts),  the  capital  of  an  Aethiopac 
kingdom  N.  of  that  of  Meroe',  was  the  S.-moct 
point  reached  by  Petronius,  under  Augustus.  Its 
sovereigns  were  females,  bearing  the  title  of  Can- 
dace  ;  and  through  a  minister  of  one  of  them 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Aethiopia  in  tb« 
apostolic  age  (Acts  viii.  27).  This  custom  of  fcsssle 
government  has  been  continued  to  our  own  Uo#* 
in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Shemdy.  In  iw 
reign  of  Nero,  Napnta  was  only  a  small  town. 

Napdca  or  N apnea  (Napocensis  or  Napucea- 
sis),  a  Roman  colony  in  Dacia,  on  the  high  r«d 
leading  through  the  country,  between  Paurisss 
and  Optatiano. 

Nar  (Asro),  a  river  in  central  Italy,  rises  in 
M.  Fiscellus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Umbria  and  Pice- 
num,  flows  in  a  S.W.-ly  direction,  forming  the 
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boundary  between  Umbria  and  the  land  of  the 
Sahini,  and  after  receiving  the  Velinna  (Velino) 
and  Tolenus  (TWum),  and  passing  by  Interamna 
and  Narnia,  falls  into  the  Tiber,  not  far  from 
Ocrkulnm.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  sulphureous 
waters  and  white  colour  (mlphurca  Nar  albus  aqua, 
Vinr.  Am.  vii.  517). 

Naraggara  (Sapdyapa:  Katrir  Jebiry  Ru.)  one 
of  the  most  important  inland  cities  of  Numidia, 
between  Thagura  and  Sicca  Venena,  was  the  scene 
of  Scipio's  celebrated  interview  with  Hannibal 
before  the  battle  of  Zama. 

Narbo  Martins,  at  a  later  time  Narbona  (Nar- 
bonen»is:  NarUxvu),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Gaul 
and  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  was  situated  on  the  river  A  tax 
(A*de\,  also  called  Nar  bo,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  Kuhresua  or  Rubrensis  (also  called  Narbo- 
nitis),  which  was  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
canal.  By  this  means  the  town,  which  was  12 
miles  from  the  coast,  was  made  a  sea-port.  It  was 
a  very  ancient  place,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  called  A  tax.  It  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  or  Marti  us,  b.  c. 
1 1 8,  and  hence  received  the  surname  Martins  ; 
and  it  was  the  first  colony  founded  by  the  Romans 
in  Gaul.  Julius  Caesar  also  settled  here  the 
veterans  of  his  10th  legion,  whence  it  received 
the  name  of  Colonia  Decumanorum.  It  was  a 
handsome  and  populous  town ;  the  residence  of 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  province  ;  and  a  place 
of  great  commercial  importance.  The  coast  was 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  oysters.  There  are 
scarcely  any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town ;  but 
there  are  still  remains  of  the  canal. 

Narbonensis  Gallia.  [Gallia.] 

Narcissus  (Ndp*i<re*oj).  L  A  beautiful  youth, 
son  of  the  river  god  Cephissus  and  the  nymph 
Liriope  of  Thesptae.  He  was  wholly  inaccessible 
to  the  feeling  of  love  ;  and  the  nymph  Echo,  who 
was  enamoured  of  him,  died  of  grief  [Echo.] 
One  of  his  rejected  lovers,  however,  prayed  to 
Nemesis  to  punish  him  for  his  unfeeling  heart. 
Nemesis  accordingly  caused  Narcissus  to  see  his 
own  image  reflected  in  a  fountain,  and  to  become 
enamoured  of  it.  But  as  he  could  not  approach 
this  object,  he  gradually  pined  away,  and  his 
corpse  was  metamorphosed  into  the  flower  which 
bears  his  name.— 2.  A  freed  man  and  secretary  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  over  whom  he  possessed  un- 
bounded influence.  He  long  connived  at  the  irre- 
gularities of  Messalina  ;  but  fearing  that  the  em- 
press meditated  his  death,  he  betrayed  to  Claudius 
her  marriage  with  C.  Silius,  and  obtained  the  order 
for  her  execution,  A.  d.  48.  After  the  murder 
of  Claudius,  Narcissus  was  put  to  death  by  com- 
mand of  Agrippina,  54.  He  had  amassed  an  enor- 
mous fortune,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  400,000,000 
sesterces,  equivalent  to  3,125,000£.  of  our  money. 
—  3.  A  celebrated  athlete,  who  strangled  the  em- 
peror Commodus,  192.  He  was  afterwards  ex- 
posed to  the  lions  by  the  emperor  Severus. 

Narisci,  a  small  but  brave  people  in  the  S.  of 
Germany,  of  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  W.  of  the 
Marcotnanni  and  E.  of  the  Hermunduri,  and  ex- 
tended from  the  Sudeti  Montes  on  the  N.  to  the 
Danube  on  the  &,  thus  inhabiting  part  of  the 
Upper  PaUitimaie  and  the  country  of  the  FvcMelgo- 
hirpe. 

Narmalcha.  [Naarmalcha.] 

(Narniensis:  Afonti),  a  town  in  Um- 
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bria,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river  Nar,  originally  called  Nequinum,  was  made 
a  Roman  colony  b.  c.  299,  when  its  name  was 
changed  into  Narnia,  after  the  river.  This  town 
was  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  being  accessible 
only  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides.  On  the  W.  side  it 
could  only  be  approached  by  a  very  lofty  bridge 
which  Augustus  built  over  the  river. 

Naro,  sometimes  Nar  (NaretUa)y  a  river  in 
Dalmatia,  which  rises  in  M.  Albius,  and  falls  into 
the  Adriatic  sea. 

Nardna,  a  Roman  colony  in  Dalmatia,  situated 
on  the  river  Naro,  some  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on 
the  road  to  Dyrrhachium. 

Narses,  king  of  Persia.  [Sa&sanidak.] 

Narses  (Nap<rijf),  a  celebrated  general  and 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  was  an  eunuch. 
He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy  by 
two  brilliant  campaigns,  A.  D.  652,  653,  and  an- 
nexed Italy  again  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  He 
was  rewarded  by  Justinian  with  the  government 
of  the  country,  which  he  held  for  many  years.  He 
was  deprived  of  this  office  by  Justin,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Justinian,  whereupon  he  invited  the 
Langobards  to  invade  Italy.  His  invitation  was 
eaperly  accepted  by  their  king  Alboin  ;  but  it  is 
said  that  Narses  soon  after  repented  of  his  conduct, 
and  died  of  grief  at  Rome  shortly  after  the  Lango- 
bards had  crossed  the  Alps  (568).  Narses  was  95 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Narthaclmn  {tiapOa\iov\  a  town  in  Thessaly, 
on  M.  Narthacius,  S.W.  of  Pharsalas. 

Naryx,  also  Narjfcus  or  Naryelum  (Ndpvf, 
NdfWffor,  Naptitctov ;  Napi5«ioj,  Napwceuos :  Talanda 
or  Talanti),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  on  the 
Euboean  sea,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Ajax,  son 
of  Oileus,  who  is  hence  called  Narycius  hems. 
Since  Locri  Epixephyrii  in  the  S.  of  Italy  claimed 
to  be  a  colony  from  Naryx  in  Greece,  we  find  the 
town  of  Locri  called  Naryeia  by  the  poets,  and  the 
pitch  of  Brnttium  also  named  Narycia. 

Naeamones  (Naxranwvts),  a  powerful  but  savage 
Libyan  people,  who  dwelt  originally  on  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  but  were  driven  inland  by  the 
Greek  settlers  of  Cyrenaica,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Romans.  An  interesting  account  of  their  manners 
and  customs  is  given  by  Herodotus  (iv.  172),  who 
also  tells  (ii.  32)  a  curious  story  respecting  an  ex- 
pedition beyond  the  Libyan  Desert,  undertaken  by 
5  Nasamonian  youths,  the  result  of  which 
certain  important  information  concerning  th 
of  Africa.  [Nioxie.] 

Naslca,  Bciplo.  [Scipio.] 

Naaldlinuj,  a  wealthy  (beatus)  Roman,  who 
gave  a  supper  to  Maecenas,  which  Horace  ridi- 
cules in  the  8th  satire  of  his  2nd  book.  It  appears 
from  v.  58,  that  Rufus  was  the  cognomen  of  Nasi- 
dienus. 

Nasidlus,  Q.  or  L.,  was  sent  by  Pompey,  in 
B.C  49,  with  a  fleet  of  16  ships  to  relieve  Mas- 
silia,  when  it  was  besieged  by  D.  Brutus.  He 
was  defeated  by  Brutus,  and  fled  to  Africa,  where 
he  had  the  command  of  the  Pompeian  fleet.  He 
served  in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Pompey,  whom  he  de- 
serted in  35.  He  joined  Antony,  and  commanded 
part  of  his  fleet  in  the  war  with  Octavian,  31. 

Naao,  Ovidlua.  [Oviniua.] 

Nasus  or  Nesus.  [Obniadak.] 

Natlso  (A  orwone),  a  small  river  in  Venetia  in 
the  N.  of  Italy,  which  flows  by  Aquileia,  and  falls 
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Natta  or  Nacca,  "a  fuller,*'  the  name  of  ani 
ancient  family  of  the  Pinaria  gent  The  Natta  I 
satirised  by  Horace  (Sat.  u  6.  124)  for  hit  dirty  I 
meanness,  was  probably  a  member  of  the  noble'. 
Pinnrian  family,  and  therefore  attacked  by  the 
poet  for  such  conduct. 

Naucrfttes  (Hawtpdrnt),  of  Ery throe,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  nnd  adiociple  of  Isocrates,  is  mentioned 
among  the  orators  who  competed  (n.c.  352)  for  the 
prize  offered  by  Artemisia  for  the  best  funeral 
oration  delivered  over  Mausolus. 

Nancrati*  (Ncuinparu :  NauKpaTlrrjs :  Sa-d- 
Hadjar,  Ru.),  a  city  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  in  the 
Nonius  of  Sals,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  which  was  hence  called  also 
Naucraticum  Ostium.  It  was  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians,  founded  probably  in  the  reign  of  Amasie, 
about  b.  c.  550,  and  remained  a  pure  Greek  city. 
It  was  the  only  place  in  Egypt,  where  Greeks  were 
permitted  to  settle  and  trade.  After  the  Greek 
and  Roman  conquests  it  continued  a  place  of  great 
prosperity  and  luxury,  and  waa  celebrated  for  its 
worship  of  Aphrodite.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Athenaeus,  Lyceaa,  Phylarchua,  Poly channus,  and 
Julius  Pollux. 

Naucydea  (NauxvUyt),  an  Argive  statuary,  son 
of  Mothon,  and  brother  and  teacher  of  Polycle- 
tus  II.  of  Argos,  flourished  B.C.  420. 

Naulochus  (NewAoxoj),  that  is,  a  place  where 
ships  can  anchor.  L  A  naval  station  on  the  E 
part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  between  Mylae  and 
the  promontory  Pelorua— 2.  A  small  island  off 
Crete,  near  the  promontory  Sammonium.— 8.  A 
naval  station  belonging  to  Mesembria  in  Thrace. 

Naumachltti  (Nai/^dxios),  a  Gnomic  poet,  of 
uncertain  age,  some  of  whose  verges  are  preserved 
by  Stobaeua. 

Naupactus  (NauVajrrof :  KavwdtcTios :  Le- 
panto\  an  ancient  and  strongly  fortified  town  of 
the  Locri  Osolae  near  the  promontory  Antirrhium, 
possessing  the  largest  and  best  harbour  on  the 
whole  of  the  N.  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Hera- 
clidae  having  here  built  the  fleet,  with  which  they 
crossed  over  to  the  Peloponnesus.  After  the  Per- 
sian wars  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
who  settL-d  here  the  Messenians  who  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  their  country  at  the  end  of  the 
3rd  Messenian  war,  ac  455;  and  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  , 
Athenians  in  all  tlteir  operations  against  the  W.  of 
Greece.  At  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
Messenians  were  obliged  to  leave  Naupactus,  which 
paused  into  the  hands  first  of  the  Locrians  and 
afterwards  of  the  Achaean*.  It  was  given  by 
Philip  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Locrian  terri- 
tory to  Aetolia,  but  it  was  again  assigned  to  Lochs 
by  the  Romans. 

Nauplla  (NainrXfa:  NounrXxcifc :  Namplia),  the 
port  of  Argos,  situated  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  was 
never  a  place  of  importance  in  antiquity,  and  was 
in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausania*.  The  inhabitants 
nad  been  expelled  by  the  Argives  as  early  as  the 
2nd  Messenian  war  on  suspicion  of  favouring  the 
Spartans,  who  in  consequence  settled  them  at  Me- 
theme  in  Messenia.  At  the  present  day  Nauplia 
is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Greece. 

Naupllus  (NcanrAtot).  L  Of  Argos,  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Amymone,  a  famous  navigator,  and 
the  founder  of  the  town  of  Nauplia.  —2.  Son  of 
Cly  tmcoa,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  and  a  de- 
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seendant  of  the  preceding. —3.  King  of  Echo**, 
and  father  of  Palamedea,  Ooai,  and  Naus:uie- 
don,  by  Clymene.  Catreus  had  given  his  daughter 
Clymene  and  her  sister  Aerope  to  Naupliua,  te 
be  carried  to  a  foreign  land ;  bat  Nauplmi  mar- 
ried Clymene,  and  gave  Aerope  to  Plistbenes,  who 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus.  His  son  Palamedes  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Greeks  during  the  siege 
of  Troy;  and  as  Nauplius  considered  his  condem- 
nation to  be  an  act  of  injustice,  he  watched  for  ih* 
return  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  they  approached  the 
coast  of  Euboea  he  lighted  torches  on  the  danger- 
ous promontory  of  Caphareus.  The  sailors  thus 
misguided  suffered  shipwreck,  and  perished  in  the 
waves  or  by  the  sword  of  Nauplius. 

Nauportua  (Ober  or  Upper  La*aek\  an  ancient 
and  important  commercial  town  of  the  Tauriaci, 
situated  on  the  river  Nanportua  (Laiback\  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Savus,  in  Pannonia  Superior.  The 
town  fell  into  decay  after  the  foundation  of  Aem<>ra 
(LaibacA),  which  waa  only  15  mil.a  from  it  The 
name  of  Nauportua  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Argonauts  having  sailed  up  the  Danub« 
and  the  Savus  to  this  place  and  here  built  the 
town  ;  and  it  is  added  that  they  afterwards  car- 
ried their  ahips  across  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic 
sea,  where  they  again  embarked.  This  legend, 
like  many  others,  probably  owea  its  origin  to  s 
piece  of  bad  etymology. 

Nauslcaa  (Navancda).  daughter  of  Alcinoot 
king  of  the  Phaeaciana,  and  Arete,  who  conducted 
Ulysses  to  the  court  of  her  father,  when  be  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast 

NausIthSnj  ( SavclBoos),  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Periboea,  the  daughter  of  Euryraedoa,  was  the 
father  of  Alcinous  and  Rhexenor,  and  king  of 
the  Phaeacians,  wjora  be  led  from  Hyperia  in 
Thrinacia  to  the  island  of  Scheria,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  Cyclopes. 

Nautaca  (NaiWa*- :  tfaklel  or  Kcsk\  a  city  of 
Sogdiana,  near  the  Oxus,  towards  the  E.  part  of  its 
course. 

Mantes,    f  Natma  Gkna.] 

Nautla  Gens,  an  ancient  patrician  gens,  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  N antes,  one  of  the  com  pan  ■.»;•» 
of  Aeneas,  who  was  said  to  hare  brought  wits 
him  the  Palladium  from  Troy,  which  waa  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Nautii  at  Rome.  The  Nauni, 
all  of  whom  were  surnamed  Huttlu,  frequently  held 
the  highest  offices  of  state  in  the  early  times  of  the 
republic,  but  like  many  of  the  other  ancient  gentea 
they  disappear  from  history  about  the  time  of  the 
Samnite  wars. 

Nava  ( AfaAe),  a  W.  tributary  of  the  Rhine  in  Gad, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  the  modern  Bimgen. 

Navalla  or  Naballa,  a  river  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Germany,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  probably  the  B> 
arm  of  the  Rhine. 

Naviua,  Attua,  a  renowned  augur  in  the  naw 
of  Tarquiniua  Priscus.  This  king  pmposed  u 
double  the  number  of  the  equestrian  centuries,  ar;  i 
to  name  the  three  new  ones  after  himself  and  t*» 
of  his  friends,  but  was  opposed  by  Nanus,  heiaise 
Romulus  had  originally  arranged  the  equites  un  ier 
the  sanction  of  the  auspices,  and  consequently  as 
alteration  could  be  made  in  them  without  the  s.ims 
sanction.  The  tale  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Tsr- 
qninius  thereupon  cortnianced  him  to  divine  whe- 
ther what  be  was  thinking  of  in  his  mind  coald  b* 
done,  and  that  when  Nariua,  after  consulting  the 
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heavens,  decUred  that  it  could,  the  king  hdd  oat  a 
whetstone  and  a  razor  to  cot  it  with.  Navius  im- 
mediately cut  it.  His  statue  wai  placed  in  the 
comitium,  on  the  steps  of  the  senate-house,  the  place 
where  the  miracle  hud  been  wrought,  and  betide 
the  statue  the  whetstone  was  preserved.  Attus 
Navius  seems  to  be  the  best  orthography,  making 
Attus  an  old  praenomen,  though  we  frequently  find 
the  name  written  At  tins. 

Naxoa  (Nd£os :  Nd{<os).  1.  (jVarta),  an  island 
m  the  Aegaeau  *ea,  and  the  largest  of  the  Cycladcs, 
is  situated  nearly  half  way  between  the  coasts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  about  18  miles  in 
length  and  12  in  breadth.  It  was  very  fertile  in 
antiquity,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day,  producing  an 
abundance  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  It  was 
especially  celebrated  for  its  wine,  and  hence  plays 
a  prominent  part  in  the  legends  about  Dionysus 
Here  the  god  is  said  to  have  found  Ariadne  aftei 
she  had  been  deserted  by  These ua  The  marble 
of  the  island  was  also  much  prised,  and  was  con* 
sidered  equal  to  the  Parian.  —  Naxos  is  frequently 
called  Dia  (Am)  by  the  poets,  which  was  one  oi 
iu  ancient  names.  It  was  likewise  called  Strongyic 
(ZrpayyiKif)  on  account  of  its  round  shape,  and 
Dionymu  (Aioruaiaf)  from  its  connection  with  the 
worship  of  Dionysua  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Thracians  and  then  by 
Carians,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
Canan  chief,  Naxoa  In  the  historical  age  it  was 
inhabited  by  Ionian*,  who  had  emigrated  from 
Athena  Naxos  was  conquered  by  Pisistratua,  who 
established  Lygdarais  as  tyrant  of  the  island  about 
B.C.  540.  The  Persians  in  501  attempted,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Aristagoras,  to  subdue  Naxos  ;  and 
upon  the  failure  of  theii  litem  pi,  Aristagoras, 
fearing  punishment,  induced  the  Ionian  cities  to 
revolt  from  Persia  In  4J>0  the  Persians,  under 
Datis  and  Artaphernes,  conquered  Naxos,  and 
n  duced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery.  The  Naxians 
recovered  their  independence  after  the  battle  of 
Salami*  (4110).  They  were  the  first  of  the  allied 
states  whom  the  Athenians  reduced  to  subjection 
(4  71),  after  which  time  they  are  rarely  mentioned 
in  history.  The  chief  town  of  the  island  was  also 
called  Naxos ;  and  we  also  have  mention  of  the 
•mall  towns  of  Tragaea  and  Lestnd;ic.  —  2.  A 
Greek  city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  5.  of  Mt. 
Taurus,  was  founded  B.  c.  735  by  the  Chalcidians 
•f  Euboea,  and  was  the  first  Greek  colony  esta- 
blished in  the  island.  It  grew  so  rapidly  in  power 
that  in  only  5  or  6  years  alter  its  foundation  it 
sent  colonies  to  Catana  and  LeontinL  It  was  for 
a  time  subject  to  Ilieronymus,  tyrant  of  Gela ;  but 
it  soon  recovered  its  independence,  carried  on  a 
successful  war  agninst  Messana,  and  was  subse- 
quently an  ally  of  the  Athenians  against  Syracuse. 
In  403  the  town  was  taken  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse and  destroyed.  Nearly  50  years  afterwards 
(358)  the  remains  of  the  Naxians  scattered  over 
Sicily  were  collected  by  Andromaclius,  and  a  new 
city  was  founded  on  Ml  Taurus,  to  which  the  name 
of  Tauromenium  was  given.  [TaUROMKMiUM.] 

Naxuana  (No^ovora:  Nuishivm),  a  city  of 
Armenia  Major,  on  the  Araxes,  near  the  confines 
of  Media 

Niaareth,  Kaxarii  (Nafaptf,  or  -«V,  or  -«*: 
Na(apawi,  Nofo»pa?o»,  Nazarcnus,  NazarSus :  en- 
jVasiraA),  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  Galilee,  S.  of  Cana, 
on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  the  range  of  mountains  N. 
ef  tiie  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
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Naxianrtu  (Na&aytft:  Nofuw'Clwfr),  *  city  of 
Capped ocia,  on  the  road  from  Archelais  to  Tyana, 
celebrated  as  the  diocese  of  the  Father  of  the 
Church,  Gregory  Nazianzen.    Its  site  is  doubtful. 

Neaera  (tiiaupa),  the  name  of  several  nymphs, 
and  also  of  several  maidens  mentioned  by  the  poets. 

Neaethuj  (N«ou0ot :  A'teto).a  river  in  Bruttiuia 
in  the  S.  of  Italy,  falling  into  the  Tarentine  gulf  a 
little  N.  of  Croton.  Here  the  captive  Trojan  women 
are  said  to  have  burnt  the  ships  of  the  Greeks. 

Nealces  (NcdAjrns),  a  painter  who  flourished 
b  the  time  of  A  rat  us,  a  c.  245. 

Neandria  (N<dV5p*ia:  N«ar8p«i»,  pi.),  a  town 
of  the  Troad,  upon  the  Hellespont,  probably  an 
Aeolian  colony.  By  the  time  of  Augustus  it  had 
disappeared. 

Neanthet  (NsdVOnr),  of  Cyzicum,  lived  about 
B-c.  241,  and  was  a  disciple  of  the  Milesian  Phi- 
liscus,  who  himself  bad  been  a  disciple  of  Isocrates. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  principally  of  history. 

Neapolis  (NsdtroAit:  NhwoAIttjj,  Neapolita- 
nus).  I.  In  Europe.  L  (Napoli  or  Naples),  a  city  in 
Campania  in  Italy,  on  the  W.  slope  of  Mt.  Vesuvius 
and  on  the  river  Sebethus,  was  founded  by  the 
Chalcidians  of  Cumae,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
place  called  ParthenopS  (napfltydwij),  after  tho 
Siren  of  that  name.  Hence  we  find  the  town 
called  Parthenope  by  Virgil  and  Ovid.  The  year 
of  the  foundation  of  Neapolis  is  not  recorded.  It 
was  called  the  u  New  City,"  because  it  was  re- 
garded simply  as  a  new  quarter  of  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Cumae.  When  the  town  is  first  mentioned 
in  Roman  history,  it  consisted  of  2  parts,  divided 
from  each  other  by  a  wall,  and  called  respectively 
Palaeopolis  and  Neapolis.  This  division  probably 
arose  after  the  capture  of  Cumae  by  the  Sara  ni  tea, 
when  a  large  number  of  the  Cumaeans  took  refuge 
in  the  city  they  had  founded  ;  whereupon  the  old 
quarter  was  called  Palaeopolis,  and  the  new  quarter, 
built  to  accommodate  the  new  inhabitants,  was 
named  Nenpolia  There  has  been  a  dispute  re- 
specting the  site  of  these  2  quarters ;  but  it  is  pre*' 
bable  that  Palaeopolis  was  situated  on  the  W.  side 
near  the  harbour,  and  Neapolis  on  the  E.  side  near 
the  river  Sebethus.  In  B.C  327  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Samnites,  and  in  290  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  allowed  it  however 
to  retain  its  Greek  constitution.  At  a  later  pen.nl 
it  became  a  municipium,  and  finally  a  Roman 
colony.  Under  the  Romans  the  2  quarters  of  the 
city  were  united,  and  the  name  of  Palaeopolis  dis- 
appeared. It  continued  to  be  a  prosperous  and 
flourishing  place  till  the  time  of  the  empire;  and 
its  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  luxurious  life  of 
its  Greek  population,  made  it  a  favourite  resi- 
dence with  many  of  the  Romans.  *  In  the  reign  of 
Titus  the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
but  was  rebuilt  by  this  emperor  in  the  Roman 
style.  The  modern  city  of  Naples  does  not  stand 
on  exactly  the  same  site  as  Neapolis.  The  ancient 
city  extended  further  E.  than  the  modem  city, 
since  the  former  was  situated  on  the  Sebetlm*, 
whereas  the  latter  does  not  reach  so  far  as  the 
Ftuwe  delta  MadaUna;  but  the  modern  city  on 
the  other  hand  extends  further  N.  and  W.  than 
the  ancient  one,  since  tho  island  of  Megans,  on 
which  the  Cattel  del  Ovo  now  stands,  was  situated 
in  ancient  tiroes  between  Pausilypuraand  Neapolis. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Neapolis  there  were  warm 
baths,  the  celebrated  villa  of  Lucullus,  and  the 
vilLt  Pauailypi  or  Pausilypum,  Wreathed  by  Ve- 
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dins  PoHlo  to  Augustus,  and  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  celebrated  grotto  of  Posilippo  between 
Naples  and  Puzxuoli,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the 
tomb  of  Virgil  is  still  shown.— 2.  A  part  of  Syra- 
cuse. [Svuacusax.  ] — 8.  (Napolt),  a  town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  celebrated  for  its 
warm  baths.—  4.  (Komllo\  a  sea-port  town  in 
Thrace,  subsequently  Macedonia  adjecta,  on  the 
Strymonic  golf,  between  the  Strymon  and  Nessus. 

—  II.  In  Asia  ami  A/riea.  1>  (Scala  Afcotu,  or 
near  it),  a  small  Ionian  city,  on  the  coast  of 
Lydia,  N.  of  Mycale  and  S,  W.  of  Ephesu*.  The 
Ephesians,  to  whom  it  at  first  belonged,  exchanged 
it  with  the  Samians  for  MARATHB81UM.  —  2,  3. 
Two  towns  of  Caria,  the  one  near  Harpasa,  the 
ether  on  the  coast,  perhaps  the  new  town  of  Myn- 
dus.  —4.  (7Wt»e*9  Ru.), in  Pisidia  S.  of  Antioch; 
afterwards  reckoned  to  Galatia.  —  5.  In  Palestine, 
the  tychem  or  Bychar  of  Scripture  (2vx«X 
X«fp,  luclfui,  Joseph.:  Nabhms)y  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Samaria,  stood  in  the  narrow  valley 
between  Mts.  Ebal  and  Gerisim,  and  was  the  re- 
ligious capital  of  the  Samaritans,  whose  temple  was 
built  upon  Mt  Gerisim.  This  temple  was  destroyed 
by  John  Hyrcanus,  a,  c  129.  Its  full  name,  under 
the  Romans,  was  Flaria  Neapolis.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Justin  Martyr.  —  6.  A  small  town  of 
Babylonia,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  op- 
posite to  the  opening  of  the  King's  Canal— 7.  In 
Egypt  [Cabni].  — 8.  In  N.  Africa  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  by  some  identified  with 
Leptis  Magna,  by  Others  with  the  modern  Tripoli 

—  9.  (ATaW),  a  very  ancient  Phoenician  colony, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Zeugitana,  near  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  great  gulf  which  was  called  after  it  Sinus 


Neapolitan  us  (GW^"  of  Hammamet).    I  r  lr  t  he- 


it  was  a  libera  civitas,  and,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  a  colony. 

Hearchnj  (N«oox")«  *  distinguished  friend 
and  officer  of  Alexander,  was  a  native  of  Crete, 
but  settled  at  Amphipolia.  He  appears  to  have 
occupied  a  prominent  position  at  the  court  of  Phi- 
lip, by  whom  he  was  banished  for  participating  in 
the  intrigues  of  Alexander.  After  the  death  of 
Philip  he  was  recalled,  and  treated  with  the  ut- 
most distinction  by  Alexander.  He  accompanied 
the  king  to  Asia ;  and  in  n.c  325,  he  was  entrusted 
by  Alexander  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  constructed  on  the  Hydaspea. 
Upon  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  Alexander 
resolved  to  send  round  his  ships  by  sea  from  thence 
to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  he  gladly  accepted  the 
offer  of  Nearchus  to  undertake  the  command  of 
the  fleet  during  this  long  and  perilous  navigation. 
Nearchus  set  out  on  the  21st  of  September,  326, 
and  arrived  at  Susa  in  safety  in  February,  325. 
He  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  gold  for 
his  distinguished  services,  and  at  the  same  time 
obtained  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  Rhodian 
Mentor  and  of  Barsine,  to  whom  Alexander  him- 
self had  been  previously  married.  In  the  division 
of  the  provinces  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  ho 
received  the  government  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia, 
which  he  held  as  subordinate  to  Antigonus.  In 
317  he  accompanied  Antigonus  in  his  march  against 
Eumenes,  and  in  314  be  is  mentioned  again  as  one 
of  the  generals  of  Antigonus. — Nearchus  left  a 
history  of  the  voyage,  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Arrian,  who  has  derived 
from  it  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  his  -  Indica.** 
Hobo,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  on  the  E.  side 
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of  the  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho,  was  m  the  &. 
part  of  the  range  called  Abarira.  It  was  oa  a 
summit  of  this  mountain,  called  Pisgah,  that  Moses 

died. 

Nebrodea  Montes,  the  principal  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  Sicily,  running  through  the  whole  of  the 
island,  and  a  continuation  of  the  Apennines. 

Neco  or  Necho  (N«*s»i,  N«x«»,  Nfsrav*,  Ne- 
X«ft,  Nsxasf),  son  of  PsammeUchus,  whom  ho 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  n.  c  617. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  considerable  energy  and 
enterprise.  He  began  to  dig  the  canal  intended  to 
the  Nile  with  the  Arabian  Gulf;  but  he 


desisted  from  the  work,  according  to  Herodotua, 
on  being  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  was 
structing  it  only  for  the  use  of  the  barbaria 
vader.  But  the  greatest  and  most  inteiesting 
enterprise  with  which  his  name  is  connected,  is 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  the  Phoenicians 
in  his  service,  who  set  sail  from  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
and  accomplishing  the  voyage  in  somewhat  more 
than  2  years,  entered  the  Mediterranean,  and  re- 
turned to  Egypt  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
His  military  expeditions  were  distinguished  at  fir>t 
by  brilliant  success,  which  was  followed,  however, 
by  the  most  rapid  and  signal  reverses.  On  hie 
march  against  the  Babylonians  and  Medes,  whose 
junii  iurces  nsu  recently  aesiroyeo  i>  meven,  ne 
was  met  at  Magdolus  (Megiddo)  by  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  who  was  a  vassal  of  Babylon.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued,  Josiah  was  defeated  and 
mortally  wounded,  and  Necho  advanced  to  the 
Euphrates,  where  he  conquered  the  Babylonians 
and  took  Carchemish  or  Circesium,  where'  be  ap- 
pears to  have  established  a  garrison.  After  the 
battle  at  Megiddo,  he  took  the  town  of  Cadytia, 
probably  Jerusalem.  In  606,  Nebuchadnezzar 
attacked  Carchemish,  defeated  Necho,  and  would 
api>ear  also  to  have  invaded  Kgypt  itself.  In  601 
Necho  died  after  a  reign  of  16  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Psainmis  or  Psammuthis. 

Nectanabia,  NectanSbus,  or  Nectanibes  (N*c- 
TdVoto,  NMTtWfor,  Nc«roWfi»f).  L  King  of 
Egypt,  the  1st  of  the  3  sovereigns  of  the  Seben- 
nite  dynasty,  succeeded  Nepherites  on  the  throne) 
about  b.  c.  874,  and  in  the  following  year  success- 
fully resisted  the  invasion  of  the  Persian  force 
under  Phamabaxus  and  Iphicratcs.  He  di*-d  nfu-r 
a  reign  of  10  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tachos. 
—  2.  The  nephew  of  Tachos,  deprived  the  latt.  r 
of  the  sovereignty  in  361,  with  tube  assistance  of 
Agesilans.  For  some  time  he  defeated  all  the 
attempts  of  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus)  to  recover 
Egypt,  but  he  was  at  length  defeated  himself,  and 
despairing  of  making  any  further  resistance,  he 
fled  into  Aethinpia,  350.  Nectanabis  was  the  3rd 
king  of  the  Sebennite  dynasty,  and  the  but  native 
sovereign  who  ever  ruled  in  Egypt. 

Neda  (N»5a.-  Buxi)%  a  river  in  Peloponnesus, 
rises  in  Arcadia  in  Mt  Contusion,  a  branch  of 
Mt  Lycaeus,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea 
forming  the  boundary  between  Arcadia 
senia,  and  between  Messenia  and  Eiis. 

Nesjra  or  Kegrana  (to  Nfypa>a:  .Etf-A'oAru,  N. 
of  JiW),  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  destroyed  by 
Aelius  Gallus. 

Neleue  (NqXevs).  L  Son  of  Tyro,  the  daughter 
of  Salmoneus.  Poseidon  once  visited  Tyro  in 
the  form  of  the  river-god  Knipeus,  and  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Pelias  and  Neleus. 
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hnl  they  were  fooud  and  reared  by  some  country- 
men. They  subsequently  learnt  their  parentage  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  Cretheus,  king  of  Iolcot, 
who  had  married  their  mother,  they  seized  the 
throne  of  Iolcos,  excluding  Aeson,  the  son  of 
Cretheus  and  Tyro.  But  Pelias  soon  afterwards 
expelled  hie  brother,  and  thus  became  sole  king. 
Thereupon  Neleus  went  with  Melainpus  and  Bias 
to  Pylos,  which  his  uncle  Apbarcus  gave  to  him, 
and  of  which  he  thus  became  king.  Several  towns 
of  this  name  claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  city 
of  Neleus  or  of  his  son  Nestor,  such  as  Pylos  in 
Messenia,  Pylos  in  Elis,  and  Pylos  in  Triphylia ; 
the  last  of  which  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  by 
Homer  in  connection  with  Neleus  and  Nestor. 
Neleus  was  married  to  Chloris,  a  daughter  of  Am- 
phion  of  Orchomenos,  according  to  Homer,  and 
a  The  ban  woman  according  to  others.  By  her  he 
became  the  father  of  Nestor,  Chromius,  Pericly- 
menus,  and  Pero,  though  he  had  in  all  12  sons. 
When  Hercules  bad  killed  Iphitus,  he  went  to 
Neleus  to  be  purified;  but  Neleus,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Eurytus,  the  father  of  Iphitus,  refused  to 
grant  tbe  request  of  Hercules.  In  order  to  take 
vengeance,  Hercules  afterwards  marched  against 
Pylos,  and  slew  all  the  sons  of  Neleus,  with  tbe 
exception  of  Nestor :  some  later  writers  add  that 
Neleus  himself  was  also  killed.  Neleus  was  now 
attacked,  and  his  dominions  plundered  by  Augeas, 
king  of  tbe  Epeans;  but  the  attacks  of  the  latter 
wem  repelled  by  Nestor.  The  descendants  of 
Neleus,  the  Nelldae,  were  eventually  expelled  from 
their  kingdom  by  the  Heraclidae,  and  migrated  for 
the  most  part  to  Athena.— 8.  Tbe  younger  son  of 
Cfldrus,  disputed  the  right  of  his  elder  brother 
Med  on  to  the  crown  on  account  of  his  lameness, 
and  when  the  Delphic  oracle  declared  in  favour  of 
M«ion,  he  placed  himself  at  tbe  bead  of  the  colo- 
niats  wbo  migrated  to  Ionia,  and  himself  founded 
Miletus.  His  son  of  Aepytus  headed  the  colonists 
who  settled  In  Priene.  Another  Bon  headed  a 
body  of  settlers  wbo  reinforced  the  inhabitants  of 
Iasos,  after  they  bad  lost  a  great  number  of  their 
eittsem  in  a  war  with  the  Carians.— 3.  Of  Scep- 
sis, tbe  son  of  Coriscus,  was  a  disciple  of  Aristotle ; 
and  Theopbrastus,  tbe  Utter  of  whom  bequeathed 
to  him  his  library,  and  appointed  him  one  of  bis 
executors.  The  history  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
me  connected  with  Neleus  and  his  heirs,  is  related 
elsewhere  [p.  86,  al. 

Nelides,  Nelel&dei,  and  Nelelua  (NuXstonr, 
NnAntdon*,  NtjXtjwi),  patronymics  of  Neleus,  by 
which  either  Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus,  or  Antilo- 
chus,  his  grandson,  is  designated. 

Nemauana  (Nemausensis :  Nismet),  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  was 
the  capital  of  the  Arecomiei  and  a  Roman  colony. 
It  was  situated  inland  E.  of  the  Rhone  on  the 
highroad  from  Italy  to  Spain,  and  on  the  8.  slope 
of  M.  Cevenna.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  place 
from  which  the  family  of  the  Antonines  came. 
Thoogh  rarely  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  the 
Roman  remains  at  Nimtes,  which  are  some  of  the 
most  perfect  N.  of  the  Alps,  prove  that  the  ancient 
Nemausus  was  a  large  and  flourishing  city.  Of 
these  remains  the  most  important  are  the  am- 
phitheatre, the  Mauon  CbrreV,  a  name  given  to 
a  beautiful  Corinthian  temple,  and  the  magnificent 
aqueduct,  now  called  Pomi  du  GarxL,  consisting  of 
3  rows  of  arches,  raised  one  above  the  other,  and 
180  feet  in  height 
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N?mea  (Nefiea,  Ion.  N«m^i),  ■  nuley  »  Ar- 
golis  between  Geonae  and  Phlius,  celebrated  in 
mythical  story  as  the  place  where  Hercules  slew 
tbe  Nemean  lion.  [See  p.  808,  b.]  In  this 
valley  there  was  a  splendid  temple  of  Zeus  Ne- 
mfiua  surrounded  by  a  sacred  grove,  in  which  the 
Nemean  games  were  eel  e  lira  ted  every  other  yeai. 
(See  Did.  o/Antiq.  art  AVmea.) 

Nemesianux,  M.  Aurellus  Olymplus,  a  Roman 
poet,  probably  a  native  of  Africa,  flourished  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Cams  (a.  o.  283),  carried  off 
the  prize  in  all  the  poetical  contests  of  the  day,  and 
was  esteemed  second  to  the  youthful  prince  Nume- 
rianus  alone,  who  honoured  hhn  so  far  as  to  permit 
him  to  dispute,  and  to  yield  to  the  palm  of  ven>e. 
We  are  told  that  Nemesianus  was  the  author  of 
poems  upon  fishing,  hunting,  and  aquatics ;  all  of 
which  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Cyneyrtica,  extending  to  825  hexameter 
lines,  which,  in  so  far  as  neatness  and  purity  of 
expression  are  concerned,  in  some  degree  justifies 
tbe  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  The  best 
edition  of  this  fragment  is  by  Stem,  published  along 
with  Gratius  Faliscus,  Hal.  Sax.  1832. 

Nemesis  (N*>*c-»r),  a  Greek  goddess,  is  most 
commonly  described  as  a  daughter  of  Night,  though 
some  call  bei  a  daughter  of  Erebus  or  of  Oceanus. 
She  is  a  personification  of  tbe  moral  reverence  for 
law,  of  the  natural  fear  of  committing  a  culpable 
action,  and  hence  of  conscience.  In  later  writers, 
as  lierudotua  and  Pindar,  Nemesis  measures  out 
happiness  and  unhappiness  to  mortals;  and  he  who 
is  biassed  with  too  many  or  too  frequent  gifts  of 
fortune,  is  visited  by  her  with  losses  and  sufferings, 
in  order  that  he  may  become  humble.  This  notion 
arose  from  a  belief  that  tbe  gods  were  envious  of 
excessive  human  happiness.  Nemesis  was  thus  a 
check  upon  extravagant  favours  conferred  upon 
man  by  Tyche  or  Fortune;  and  from  this  idea  lastly 
arose  that  of  her  being  an  avenging  and  punishing 
fate,  who,  like  Justice  (Dike)  and  tbe  Eriunyes, 
sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  reckless  sinner.  She 
is  frequently  mentioned  under  the  surnames  Adras- 
tia  [Adkastia,  No.  2],  and  Rhamnuaia  or  Rham- 
nusis,  the  latter  of  which  she  derived  from  the 
town  of  Rhatnnus  in  Attica,  where  she  had  a  cele- 
brated sanctuary.  She  was  usually  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  a  virgin  divinity :  in  the  more 
ancient  works  she  seems  to  have  resembled  Aphro- 
dite, whereas  in  the  later  ones  she  was  more  grave 

trail 


and  serious.  But  there  is  an  allegorical 
that  Zeus  begot  by  Nemesis  at  Rhamnua  an  egg, 
which  Leda  found,  and  from  which  Helena  and 
the  Dioscuri  sprang,  whence  Helena  herself  is 
called  Rhamnusis. 

Nemealus  (N«M^*or),  the  author  of  a  Greek 
treatise  On  0*  Nature  of  Afaa,  is  called  bishop  of 
Emesa,  in  Syria,  and  probably  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  or  beginning  of  the  5th  century  after 
Christ.  His  treatise  is  an  interesting  philosophical 
work,  which  has  generally  been  highly  praised  by 
all  who  have  read  it.  Edited  by  Mauhaei,  Halae, 
8va  1802. 
Nemetacum.  [NaatrrocaNNA.] 
Nemetes  or  Nemetae,  a  people  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica  on  the  Rhine,  whose  chief  town  was  Novio- 
magus,  subsequently  Nemetae  (Speyer  or  Spira). 

Nemetocenna  or  Nemetacum  (Amu),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Atrebates  in  Gallia 
subsequently  Atrebati,  whence  its  modem 
Vemorensis  Lac  us.  [Aaicu.J 
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HemoMU.  [Arvsrnl.] 

Neobule.  [Archilochub.] 

Heocaesarea  (Neo*atffa^fa:  NeoKaurapri^Neo- 
caesariensis).  1.  (Xiktar),  the  capital,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  stood  on  the  river  Lycus,  63  Raman  mile* 
E.  of  Amasia.  It  was  a  splendid  city,  and  is  famous 
in  ecclesiastical  history  for  the  council  held  there 
in  a.d.  314.—  2.  (KtUat-m-Nejur?  Ru.),  afortress 
established  by  Justinian,  on  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
district  of  Syria  called  Chalybonitis. 

Nedn  (New :  Ncwvtot,  N«flwtios),  an  ancient 
lawn  in  Phocis  at  the  E.  foot  of  ML  Tithorea, 
a  branch  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  was  80  stadia  from 
Delphi  across  the  mountains.  Neon  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians  under  Xerxes,  but  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt  and  named  Tithorea  (Ti0op4a: 
TiBopth)  after  the  mountain  on  which  it  was 
situated.  The  new  town  however  was  not  on 
exactly  the  same  site  as  the  ancient  one.  Tithorea 
was  situated  at  the  modern  VelUza,  and  Neon  at 
/Wio-Atxi,  between  4  and  5  miles  N.  of  Velitza. 
Tithorea  was  destroyed  in  the  Sacred  war,  and 
was  again  rebuilt,  but  remained  an  unimportant, 
though  fortified  place. 

Neontlchos  (Niov  rei'xor,  i.  e.  New  Wall).  1. 
(Ainadfjitc),  one  of  the  12  cities  of  Aeolis  on  the 
coast  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  stood  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Hermus,  on  the  slope  of  M.  Sardene, 
30  stadia  inland  from  Larissa.  One  tradition 
makes  it  older  than  Cyme;  but  the  more  probable 
vxount  is  that  it  was  built  by  the  Aeolians  of 
Cyme  as  a  fortress  against  the  Pclasgians  of  Larissa. 
—  2.  A  fort  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  uear  the 
Chersonesus. 

Neoptolemus  (Htowr6\tnos).  L  Also  called 
Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles  and  Dcidamla,  the 
daughter  of  Lycomedes  ;  according  to  some  he  was 
a  son  of  Achilles  and  Iphigenia,  and  after  the 
sacrifice  of  his  mother  was  carried  by  his  rather  to 
the  island  of  Scyros.  The  name  of  Pyrrhus  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  him  by  Lycomedes,  because 
he  had  fair  (vvflfrSs)  hair,  or  because  Achillea, 
while  disguised  as  a  girl,  had  borne  the  name  of 
Pyrrba,  He  was  called  Neoptolemus,  that  is, 
young  or  late  warrior,  either  because  he  had  fought 
in  early  youth  or  because  he  had  come  late  to 
Troy.  From  his  father  he  is  sometimes  called 
AchUCidety  and  from  his  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather, Petides  and  Aeadde*.  Neoptolemus 
was  brought  up  in  Scyros  in  the  palace  of  Lyco- 
medes, and  was  fetched  from  thence  by  IHysses  to 
join  the  Greeks  in  the  war  against  Troy,  because 
it  had  been  prophesied  by  Helen  us  that  Neopto- 
lemus and  Philoctetes  were  necessary  for  the 
capture  of  Troy.  At  Troy  Neoptolemus  showed 
himself  worthy  of  his  great  father.  He  was  one 
of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse.  At 
the  capture  of  the  city  he  killed  Priam  at  the 
sacred  hearth  of  Zeus,  and  sacrificed  Polyxena  to 
the  spirit  of  his  father.  When  the  Trojan  captives 
were  distributed  among  the  conquerors,  Andro- 
mache, the  widow  of  Hector,  was  given  to  Neopto- 
lemus. and  by  her  he  became  the  father  of  Molossus, 
Pielus,  Pergamus,  and  Amphialus.  Respecting  his 
return  from  Troy  and  the  subsequent  events  of  his 
life  the  traditions  differ.  It  is  related  that  Neo- 
ptolemus returned  home  by  land,  because  he  had 
been  forewarned  by  Helen  us  of  the  dangers  which 
the  Greeks  would  have  to  encounter  at  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer  Neoptolemus  lived  in  Phthia, 


the  kingdom  of  his  father,  and  here  he  married 
Hermione,  whom  her  father  Menelaus  seat  to  him 
from  Sparta.    According  to  others  Neoptolemu* 
himself  went  to  Sparta  to  receive  Hermione,  be- 
cause he  had  heard  a  report  that  she  was  betrothed 
to  Orestes.    Most  writers  relate  that  he  aban- 
doned his  native  kingdom  of  Phthia,  and  settled 
in  Epirus,  where  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
Molossian  kings.    Shortly  after  his  marriage  with 
Hermione,  Neoptolemus  went  to  Delphi,  where  be 
was  murdered ;  but  the  reason  of  bis  visiting 
Delphi,  as  well  as  the  person  by  whom  he  was 
slain,  are  differently  related.   Some  say  he  went 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo,  others  to  present 
part  of  the  Trojan  booty  as  an  offering  to  the  god, 
and  others  again  to  consult  the  god  about  the  me-.iua 
of  obtaining  children  by  Hermione.    Some  relate 
that  he  was  slain  at  the*  instigation  of  Orestes,  who 
was  angry  at  being  deprived  of  Hermione,  and 
others,  by  the  priest  of  the  temple,  or  by  Machae- 
reus,  the  son  of  Daetas.    His  body  was  buried  at 
Delphi;  and  he  was  worshipped  there  as  a  hero.— 
2.  L  King  of  Epirus,  was  son  of  Alcetas  I.,  and 
father  of  Alexander  I.,  and  of  Olympian,  the  mother 
of  Alexander  the  Great    Neoptolemus  reigned  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Arvmbas  or  Arrvbaa 
till  his  death,  about  B.C.  360.  — 3.  IL  Kin*  of 
Epirus,  son  of  Alexander  I.  and  grandson  of  the 
preceding.    At  his  father's  death  in  3*26,  he  was 
probably  a  mere  infant,  and  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne  were  passed  over  in  favour  of  Aeaeide*.   1 1 
was  not  till  302  that  the  Epirots,  taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Aeacide*.  rose 
in  insurrection  against  him,  and  set  up  Neoptolemus 
in  his  stead.    The  latter  reigned  for  the  space  of  6 
years,  but  was  obliged  to  share  the  throne  with 
Pyrrhus  in  296.    He  was  shortly  afterwards  as- 
sassinated by  Pyrrhus.  —  4  A  Macedonian  officer 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  after  whose  death  he  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Armenia.    In  321  he 
revolted  from  Perdiccas,  and  joined  Craterus,  but 
he  was  defeated  by  Eumenes,  and  was  slain  in 
battle  by  the  hands  of  the  latter.— 5.  A  general  of 
Mithridates,  and  brother  of  Arcbelaus.  —  6.  An 
Athenian  tragedian,  who  performed  at  the  games 
in  which  Philip  of  Macedon  was  slain,  336.  —  7. 
Of  Paros,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date, 
wrote  several  works  quoted  by  Athenaeus  and  the 
Scholiasts. 

NSpite,  Nepe  or  Nepet  (Nepesinus:  Mej.t\ 
an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  but  not  one  of  the 
12  cities,  was  situated  near  the  salt  us  Ciminius 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  keys  and  gates 
of  Etruria  {clatutra  purtattp*  Etruria*,  Li  v.  vL  9) 
It  ap;>ears  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans  at  an  early 
period,  soon  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  and  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman 
colony.  There  are  still  remains  at  Nepi  of  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  city. 

Nephele  (N«p&n),  wife  of  Athamas  and  mother 
of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  Hence  Helle  is  called  A'e> 
pluicii  by  Orid.   For  details  see  Athamas. 

Nephelis  (N* <p*\lt ),  a  small  town  and  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Atpera,  between  Anemurium 
and  Antiochia. 

Kephiris  (Ns>«o<r),  a  fortified  town  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  on  a  rock  near 
the  coast. 

Kepoa,  Cornelias,  the  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Catullus,  was  probably  a 
native  of  Verona,  or  of  some  neighbouring  village, 
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and  died  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  No  other 
Bextknlars,  with  regard  to  bis  personal  history, 
hare  been  transmitted  to  txs.  He  is  known  to  have 
written  the  following  pieces,  all  of  whi:h  are  now 
lost  1 .  Chronica,  an  Epitome  of  Universal  History, 
probably  in  3  books,  to  which  Catullus  appears  to 
allude  in  dedicating  his  poems  to  Cornelius  Nepos. 
2.  BMmpiorum  Libri,  probably  a  collection  of  re- 
markable sayings  and  doings.  3.  De  Virit  JlJus- 
tnbtt$i  perhaps  the  same  work  as  the  preceding, 
quoted  under  a  different  title,  4.  Vita  Ciceroni*. 
6.  Epistolae  ad  Cictronetn,  6.DeI/i.<loHcU. — There 
is  still  extant  a  work  entitled  Viiae  KxceUentium 
ImperxUorumy  containing  biographies  of  several 
distinguished  commanders,  which  is  supposed  by 
many  critics  to  have  been  the  production  of  Corne- 
lius Nepos.  In  all  MSS^  however,  this  work  is 
ascribed  to  an  unknown  Aemilius  Probus,  living 
under  Tbeodosius  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of 
the  Christian  aera,  with  the  exception  however  of  the 
life  of  Atticus,  and  the  fragment  of  a  life  of  Cato  the 
Censor,  which  are  expressly  attributed  to  Corne- 
lius Nepos.  These  2  lives  may  safely  be  assigned 
to  Cornelius  Nepos ;  but  the  Latinity  of  the  other 
biographies  is  such  that  we  cannot  suppose  them 
to  have  been  written  by  a  learned  contemporary  of 
Cicero.  At  the  same  time  their  style  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  meretricious  finery  of  the 
later  empire  ;  and  hence  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  Probus  abridged  the  work  of  Nepos,  and  that 
the  biographies,  as  they  now  exist,  are  in  reality 
epitomes  of  lives  actually  written  by  Nepos.  The 
most  useful  editions  of  thew*  lives  are  by  Van  Sta- 
veren,  8vo.  Lug.  Bat.  1773;  by  Trschucke,  8vo. 
Gotting.  1804  ;  by  Bremi,  8vo.  Zurich,  1820 ;  and 
by  Roth,  Basil.  8vo.  1841. 

Nepos,  Julius,  last  emperor  but  one  of  the  West, 
a.  i>.  474—475,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Leo, 
the  emperor  of  the  East.  Nepos  easily  deposed 
Glyccrius,  who  was  regarded  at  Constantinople  ns 
an  usurper  [Glycerius]  ;  but  he  was  in  his  turn 
deposed  in  the  next  year  by  Orestes,  who  pro- 
claimed his  son  Romulus.  Nepos  fled  into  Dal- 
mafia,  where  he  was  killed  in  480. 

Nepotiintu,  Flavins  Popillus,  son  of  Eutropia, 
the  half-sister  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Rome  in  a.  d.  350,  but  was 
slain  by  Marcel  I  inus,  the  general  of  the  usurper 
Mazrientius,  after  a  reign  of  '28  days. 

Neptunus,  called  Poseidon  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Greek  god  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article.  [  Po- 
seidon.] Neptnnus  was  the  chief  marine  divinity 
of  the  Romans.  As  the  early  Romans  were  not  a 
maritime  people,  the  marine  divinities  are  rarely 
mentioned,  and  we  scarcely  know  with  certainty 
what  day  in  the  year  was  set  apart  as  the  festival 
of  Neptnnus,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
23rd  of  July  (X.  KaL  Sr-xt.).  His  temple  stood 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  not  far  from  the  srpta.  At 
his  festival  the  people  formed  tents  (umbras)  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  in  which  they  enjoyed  themselves 
in  feasting  and  drinking.  (Diet  of  Ant.  art.  Nep- 
tnitalia).  When  a  Roman  commander  set  sail  with 
a  fleet,  he  first  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  Neptnnus, 
which  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  In  the  Roman 
poets  Neptunus  is  completely  identified  with  the 
Greek  Poseidon,  and  accordingly  all  the  attributes 
of  the  latter  are  transferred  by  them  to  the  former. 

Heratlas  Prisons,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  It  is  said  that  Trajan 
sometimes  had  the  design  of  making  Ncratius  his 
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successor  in  place  of  Hadrian.  He  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  under  Hadrian,  and  was  one  of  his  con- 
siliarii.    His  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest. 

Nereis  or  Nereis  (Nifprtr,  in  Horn.  Nnp>jtf),  a 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  and  used  especially 
in  the  plural,  Nereides  (Nnpctter,  tirj/nflSts)  to 
indicate  the  50  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 
The  Nereides  were  the  marine  nymphs  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  contradistinction  from  the  Naiades* 
or  the  nymphs  of  fresh  water,  and  the  Ocea- 
nians, or  the  nymphs  of  the  great  ocean.  Theit 
names  are  not  the  same  in  all  writers  ;  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles. 
They  are  described  as  lovely  divinities,  dwelling 
with  their  father  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
were  believed  to  be  propitious  to  all  sailors,  and 
especially  to  the  Argonauts.  They  were  worshipped 
in  several  parts  of  Greece,  but  more  especially  m 
seaport  towns.  The  epithets  given  them  by  the  poets 
refer  partly  to  their  beauty  and  partly  to  their 
place  of  abode.  They  are  frequently  represented 
in  works  of  art,  and  commonly  as  youthful,  beau- 
tiful, and  naked  maidens ;  and  they  are  often 
grouped  with  Tritons  and  other  marine  beings. 
Sometimes  they  appear  on  gems  as  half  maidens 
and  half  fishes. 

Nerelua,  a  name  given  by  the  poets  to  a  de- 
scendant of  Nereus,  such  as  Phocus  and  Achilles. 

Neretum  or  Neritum  (Nerctinus :  Narbo),  a 
town  of  the  Salentini  in  Calabria  in  the  S.  of  Italy. 

Nereus  (N^pcur),  son  of  Pontus  and  Gaea,  and 
husband  of  Doris,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  the  50  Nereides.  He  is  described  as  the  wise 
and  unerring  old  man  of  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  cf 
which  he  dwelt.  His  empire  is  the  Mediterranean 
or  more  particularly  the  Aegean  sea,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  the  Aegean.  He  was  believed, 
like  other  marine  divinities,  to  have  the  power  of 
prophesying  the  future  and  of  appearing  to  mortals 
in  different  shapes ;  and  in  the  story  of  Hercules 
he  acts  a  prominent  part,  just  as  Proteus  in  the 
story  of  Ulysses,  and  Glaucus  in  that  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. Virgil  (Aen,  ii.  418)  mentions  the  trident 
as  his  attribute,  and  the  epithets  given  him  by  the 
poets  refer  to  his  old  age,  his  kindliness,  and  his 
trustworthy  knowledge  of  the  future.  In  works 
of  art,  Nereus,  like  other  sea-gods,  is  represented 
with  pointed  sea-weeds  taking  the  place  of  hair  in 
the  eyebrows,  the  chin,  and  the  breast. 

Nericus.  [Leucas.] 

Nerin©,  equivalent  to  Nereis,  a  daughter  of 
Nereus.  [Nereis,] 
Nerio,  Neriena,  or  NeriSnis.    [  M  a  ra.  ] 
Neritum,  a  mountain  in  Ithaca.  [Ithaca.] 
Neritus,  a  small y  rocky  island  near  Ithaca, 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  be  Ithaca  itself. 

Nerlum,  also  called  Celtlcnm  (C.  Finish  rre\ 
a  promontory  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Spain,  and 
in  the  territory  of  the  Nerii,  a  tribe  of  the  Celtic 
Artabri,  whence  the  promontory  is  also  called 
Artabrum. 

Nero,  Claudius.  Nero  is  said  to  have  signified 
u  brave  "  in  the  Sabine  tongue.  L  Tib.,  one  of 
the  4  sons  of  App.  Claudius  Caectis,  censor  B.  c. 
31*2,  from  whom  all  the  Claud  ii  Nerones  were  de- 
scended. —2.  C,  a  celebrated  gem-nil  in  the  2nd 
Punic  war.  He  was  praetor  212,  and  was  sent 
into  Spain  to  oppose  Hasdrubal,  who  eluded  his 
attack,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Scipio  Africanus. 
Nero  was  consul  in  207  with  M.  Livius  Solinator. 
Nero  marched  into  the  S.  of  Italy  against  iianni- 
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bal,  wbotn  he  defeated.  He  then  marched  into 
the  N.  of  Italy,  effected  a  junction  with  hie  col- 
league M.  Liviua  in  Picenum,  and  proceeded  to 
cnuh  Hasdnibal  before  hie  brother  Hannibal  could 
•ome  to  his  assistance.  Hasdrubal  was  defeated 
and  elain  on  the  river  Mctaunuu  Thie  great 
battle,  which  probably  eared  Rome,  gave  a  lustre 
to  the  name  of  Nero,  and  consecrated  it  among  the 
recollections  of  the  Romans. 

Quid  debeaa,  o  Roma,  Neronibua, 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen  et  Hasdrubal 
Devictue.  Horat  Curm.  iv.  4. 

Nero  was  censor,  204,  with  M.  Liviua.  —  3. 
Tib.,  praetor,  204,  with  Sardinia  for  his  pro- 
vince ;  and  consul  202,  when  he  obtained  Africa 
as  hie  province,  but  his  fleet  suffered  so  much  at 
sea,  that  he  was  unable  to  join  Scipio  in  Africa.— 
4.  Tib.,  served  under  Pompey  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates,  B.C.  67.  He  is  probably  the  Tib. 
Nero  who  recommended  that  the  members  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  who  had  been  seited,  should 
be  kept  confined  till  Catiline  was  put  down.  —  6. 
Tib.,  father  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  was  probably 
the  eon  of  the  last  He  served  as  quaestor  under 
Caesar  (48)  in  the  Alexandrine  war.  He  sided 
with  L.  Autonius  in  the  war  of  Perusia  (41)  ;  and 
when  thie  town  surrendered,  he  passed  over  to 
Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily,  and  subsequently  to  M. 
Antony  in  Achaca.  On  a  reconciliation  being 
effected  between  Antony  and  Octavian  at  the 
close  of  the  year  (40),  be  returned  with  hie  wife 
to  Rome.  Li  via,  who  possessed  great  beauty, 
excited  the  passion  of  Octavian,  to  whom  she 
was  surrendered  by  her  husband,  being  then  6 
months  gone  with  child  of  her  second  ton  Drusos. 
Nero  died  shortly  after,  and  left  Octavian  the  tutor 
of  his  two  sons. 

Nero.  L  Roman  emperor,  A.  D.  54 — 68,  was 
the  son  of  Cn.  Dnmitius  Ahenobarbua,  and  of 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus  Caesar,  and 
sister  of  Caligula.  Nero's  original  name  was  L. 
I>o  mitt  us  Ahennbariius.  but  after  the  marriage  of 
his  mother  with  her  uncle,  the  emperor  Claudius, 
he  was  adopted  by  Claudius  (a.  D.  60),  and  wan 
railed  Aero  Claudius  Caesar  Dnutu  Germanicus. 
Nero  was  born  at  Antium,  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, a.  d.  37.  Shortly  after  his  adoption  by  Clau- 
dius, Nero,  being  then  16  years  of  age,  married 
Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius  and  Messalina 
(53).  Among  his  early  instructors  was  Seneca. 
Nero  had  some  talent  and  taste.  He  waa  fund  of 
the  arte,  and  made  verses;  but  he  was  indolent 
and  given  to  pleasure,  and  had  no  inclination  for 
laborious  studies.  On  the  death  of  Claudius  (54), 
Agrippina  secured  the  succession  for  her  son,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Britannicua,  the  son  of  Claudius.  His 
mother  wished  to  govern  in  the  name  of  her  son, 
and  her  ambition  was  the  cause  of  Nero's  first 
crime.  Jealousy  thus  arose  between  Nero  and  his 
mother,  which  toon  broke  out  into  a  quarrel,  and 
Agrippina  threatened  to  join  Britannicus  and  raise 
/lira  to  his  father's  place  ;  whereupon  Nero  caused 
Britannicus  to  be  poisoned,  at  an  entertainment 
w^-ere  Agrippina  and  Octavia  were  present  (55). 
During  the  early  part  of  Nero's  reign,  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  Seneca,  and 
of  Burrhus,  the  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  who 
opposed  the  ambitious  designs  of  Agrippina.  Mean- 
time the  young  emperor  indulged  his  licentious 
inclinations  without  restraint  He  neglected  his 
wife  for  the  beautiful,  but  dissolute  Poppaea  Sa 


btna,  the  wife  of  Otfao.  This  abandoned  urn  man 
aspired  to  become  the  etnperof  wife  ;  but  since 
she  bad  no  hopes  of  succeeding  in  her  design  while 
Agrippina  lived,  she  used  all  her  arts  to  urge  NVre 
to  put  his  mother  to  death.  Accordingly  in  59 
Agrippina  was  assassinated  by  Nero^s  order,  with 
the  approbation  at  least  of  Seneca  and  Burrhoa, 
who  saw  that  the  time  was  crnne  for  the  destruc- 
tion either  of  the  mother  or  the  son.  Though  Nrro 
had  no  longer  any  one  to  oppose  him,  he  felt  the 
punishment  of  his  guilty  conscience,  and  said  that 
he  was  haunted  by  his  mother's  spectre.  He 
attempted  to  drown  his  reflections  in  fresh  riot 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  a  band  of  flab 
terers.  He  did  not,  however,  immediately  marry 
Poppaea,  being  probably  restrained  by  fear  at 
Burrhus  and  Seneca.  But  the  death  of  Burr  bos 
in  62,  and  the  retirement  of  Seneca  from  public 
affairs,  which  immediately  followed,  left  Nere 
more  at  liberty.  Accordingly  he  divorced  hit) 
wife  Octavia,  and  in  18  days  married  Poprnea. 
Not  satisfied  with  putting  away  his  wife,  he  falsely 
charged  her  with  adultery,  and  banished  her  to 
the  island  of  Panda taria,  where  she  was  shortly 
after  put  to  death.  —  In  64  the  great  fire  at  Rome 
happened.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  for  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  the  city  was  fired  by  Nero's  order, 
as  some  ancient  writers  assert.  Out  of  the  14 
regiones  of  Rome  into  which  Rome  waa  divided, 
3  were  totally  destroyed,  and  in  7  others  only  a 
few  half-burnt  houses  remained.  The  emperor 
set  about  rebuilding  the  city  on  an  improved  plan, 
with  wider  streets.  He  found  money  for  hit  pur- 
poses by  acts  of  oppression  and  violence,  and  eves 
temples  were  robbed  of  their  wealth.  With  three 
means  he  began  to  erect  his  sumptuous  golden 
palace,  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  aiid  splendour 
which  almost  surpasses  belief.  The  vestibule  con- 
tained a  colossal  statue  of  himself  120  feet  hu'h. 
The  odium  of  the  conflagration  which  the  emprrnt 
could  not  remove  from  himself,  he  tried  to  throw 
on  the  Christians,  who  were  then  numerous  in 
Rome,  and  many  of  them  were  pot  to  a  cruel 
death.  —  The  tyranny  of  Nero  at  last  (65)  led  to 
the  organisation  of  a  formidable  conspiracy  against 
him,  usually  called  Pitt's  conspiracy,  from  the 
name  of  one  of  the  principal  accomplices.  The 
plot  was  discovered,  and  many  distinguished  per- 
sona were  put  to  death,  among  whom  was  Pise 
himself,  the  poet  Lncan,  and  the  phiios'ipher 
Seneca,  though  the  latter  appears  to  have  taken 
no  part  in  the  plot  In  the  same  year,  Pop- 
paea died  of  a  kick,  which  her  brutal  husba:  d 
gave  her  in  a  fit  of  passion  when  the  was  with 
child.  Nero  now  married  Statilia  Mcssallina.  The 
history  of  the  remainder  of  Nero  It  reign  is  a  cata- 
logue of  his  crimes.  Virtue  in  any  form  was  the 
object  of  his  fear  ;  and  almost  every  month  was 
marked  by  the  execution  or  banishment  of  *or.:e 
distinguished  man.  Among  his  other  victim* 
were  Thrasea  Paetus  and  Birea  Soranua,  both 
men  of  high  rank,  but  of  spotless  integrity,  la 
67  Nero  paid  a  visit  to  Greece,  and  took  part  ia 
the  contests  of  both  the  Olympic  and  Pythian 
games.  He  commenced  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  bat  the  works  were  alter  ward*  sus- 
pended by  hit  own  orders.  While  in  Greece  be 
sent  orders  to  put  to  death  his  faithful  general 
Domitiua  Corbulo,  which  the  old  soldier  anti- 
cipated by  stabbing  himself.  The  Roman  world 
had  long 'been  tired  of  iu  oppressor;  and  the 
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at  length  broke  out  in  Gaul,  where  Julius 
the  governor,  openly  raised  the  standard 
•f  revolt.  Hit  example  wai  followed  by  Gal  ha, 
who  was  governor  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
Galba  wai  proclaimed  emperor  by  hit  troops,  but 
be  only  assumed  the  title  of  legatiu  of  the  senate 
%nd  the  Roman  people.  Soon  after  these  news 
reached  Rome,  Nymphidius  Sabinus,  who  was 
praefectus  praetorio  along  with  TigeUinus,  per- 
suaded the  troops  to  proclaim  Galba.  Nero  was 
immediately  deserted.  He  escaped  from  the  palace 
at  night  with  a  few  freed  men,  and  made  his  way  to 
a  house  about  4  miles  from  Rome,  which  belonged 
to  his  freedman  Phaon.  Here  he  gave  himself 
a  mortal  wound,  when  he  heard  the  trampling 
of  the  horses  on  which  his  pursuers  were  mounted. 
The  centurion  on  entering  attempted  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood,  but  Nero  saying,  44  It  is  too  late. 
Js  this  your  fidelity?"  expired  with  a  horrid 
■tare.  Nero's  progress  in  crime  is  easily  traced, 
and  the  lesson  is  worth  reading.  Without  a  good 
education,  and  with  no  talent  for  his  high  station, 
he  was  placed  in  a  position  of  danger  from  the 
first-  He  was  sensual,  and  fond  of  idle  display, 
and  then  he  became  greedy  of  money  to  satisfy 
bis  expenses  ;  he  was  timid,  and  by  consequence 
he  became  cruel  when  he  anticipated  danger ;  and, 
5ke  other  murderers,  his  first  crime,  the  poisoning 
of  Britannicus,  made  him  capable  of  another.  But, 
contemptible  and  cruel  as  he  was,  there  are  many 
persons  who,  in  the  same  situation,  might  run  the 
same  guilty  career.  He  was  only  in  his  31st 
year  when  he  died,  and  he  had  held  the  supreme 
power  for  18  rears  and  8  months.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  descendants  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  the 
dictator  Caesar.  —  The  most  important  external 
events  in  the  reign  of  Nero  were  the  conquest 
of  Armenia  by  Domitius  Corbulo  [Corbvlo],  and 
the  insurrection  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea, 
which  was  quelled  by  Suetonius  Paulinua  [  Pa  cjli- 
ni  h].  —  2.  Eldest  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina,  fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  Srjanus,  who 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  sons  of  Germanicus  in 
order  to  obtain  the  imperial  throne  for  himself. 
Druses,  the  brother  of  Nero,  was  persuaded  to 
second  the  designs  of  Sejanus,  in  hopes  that  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  would  secure  him  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  exciting  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  ;  and  accord- 
ingly in  a.  n.  29,  Nero  was  declared  an  enemy 
of  the  state,  was  removed  to  the  island  of  Pontia, 
and  was  there  either  starved  to  death  or  perished 
by  his  own  hands. 

Nertobriga.  L  (  Vcdera  la  vieja\  a  town  in 
Huponia  Baetica,  with  the  surname  Concordia 
Julia,  probably  the  same  place  which  Poly  bins 
calls  (xxzv.  2)  Ercobrica  (%>*<i*p»*a).  —  8.  (Al- 
i),  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tar- 
on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesar- 
angusti. 

Nerilum,  a  fortified  place  in  Locania  on  the 
Via  Popilia, 

Nerva,  Cocceius.  1.  M.,  consul  b.  c.  36,  brought 
about  the  reconciliation  between  M.  Anton ius  and 
Octavianut,  40,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Cocceius 
mentioned  by  Horace  (SaL  L  5.  28).— 2.  M., 
probably  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  grand- 
lather  of  the  emperor  Nerva.  He  was  consul 
A.  n.  22.  In  33,  he  resolutely  starved  himself 
to  death,  notwithstanding  the  intreaties  of  Ti- 

he  was.  He 
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was  a  celebrated  jurist  and  is  often  mentioned  hi 
the  Digest— 3.  1L,  the  son  of  the  last,  and  pro- 
bably lather  of  the  emperor,  was  also  a  celebrated 
jurist,  and  is  often  cited  in  the  Digest  under  the 
name  of  Nerva  Filius.  —  4.  ML,  Roman  emperor, 
a.  o.  96-98,  was  born  at  Namia,  in  Umbria,  a.  d. 
32.  He  was  consul  with  Vespasian,  71,  and  with 
Domitian,  90.  On  the  assassination  of  Domitian, 
in  September,  96,  Nerva,  who  had  probably  been 
privy  to  the  conspiracy,  was  declared  emperor  at 
Rome  by  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  and  his 
administration  at  once  restored  tranquillity  to  the 
state.  He  stopped  proceedings  against  those  who 
had  been  accused  of  treason  (majestas),  and  al- 
lowed many  exiled  persons  to  return  to  Rome. 
The  class  of  informers  were  suppressed  by  penal- 
ties, and  some  were  put  to  death.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  Nerva  swore  that  he 
would  put  no  senator  to  death  ;  and  be  kept  his 
word,  even  when  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
against  his  life  by  Calpurnius  Crassus.  Though 
Nerva  was  virtuous  and  humane,  he  did  not  pos- 
sess much  energy  and  vigour  ;  and  his  feebleness 
was  shown  by  a  mutiny  of  the  Praetorian  soldiers. 
The  soldiers  demanded  the  punishment  of  the 
assassins  of  Domitian,  which  the  emperor  refused. 
Though  his  body  was  feeble,  his  will  was  strong, 
and  he  offered  them  his  own  neck,  and  declared 
his  readiness  to  die.  However,  it  appears  that 
the  soldiers  effected  their  purpose,  and  Nerva 
was  obliged  to  put  Petronius  Secundos  and  Par- 
thenios  to  death,  or  to  permit  them  to  be  mas- 
sacred by  the  soldiers.  Nerva  felt  his  weakness, 
but  he  showed  bis  noble  character  and  his  good 
sense  by  appointing  as  his  successor  a  man  who 
possessed  both  vigour  and  ability  to  direct  public 
affairs.  He  adopted  as  his  son  and  successor, 
without  any  regard  to  his  own  kin,  M.  Ulpius 
Trajanus,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  an  army 
in  Germany.  Nerva  died  suddenly  on  the  27th 
of  January,  a.  d.  98,  at  the  age  of  65  years. 

Nervii,  a  powerful  and  warlike  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  whose  territory  extended  from  the  river 
Sabis  (&as6re)  to  the  Ocean,  and  part  of  which 
was  covered  by  the  wood  Arduenna.  They  were 
divided  into  several  smaller  tribes,  the  Centrones, 
Grudii,  Levaci,  Pleumoxii  and  Geiduni.  In  a.  c 
58  they  were  defeated  by  Caesar  with  such 
slaughter  that  out  of  60,000  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  only  500  were  left. 

Neeaotlum,  a  town  in  lstria  on  the  river  Arsia, 
taken  by  the  Romans,  a.  c  177. 

Heda  (Ninia),  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Campania  between  Puteoli  and  Neapolis,  and 
opposite  Ml  Pausilypus.  This  island  was  a  fa- 
vourite residence  of  some  of  the  Roman  nobles. 

NeasdnU  (NsffeWf),  a  lake  in  Thessaly,  a 
little  S.  of  the  river  Peneua,  and  N.  E.  of  Larisaa, 
is  in  summer  merely  a  swamp,  but  in  winter  is 
not  only  full  of  water,  but  even  overflows  its 
banks.  Nessonis  and  the  neighbouring  lake  Boe- 
beis  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  remains 
of  the  vast  lake,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
covered  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  till  an  outlet  was 
made  for  its  waters  through  the  rocks  of  Tempe. 

Neasua  (Ntaros),  a  centaur,  who  carried  Deie  '* 
nira  across  the  river  Evenus,  but,  attemptuv^e* 
run  away  with  her,  was  shot  by  Hercules  £,ed  fo' 
poisoned  arrow,  which  afterwards  becam  *J\  \°  ,. 
of  the  death  of  Hercules.  See  pp.  Po  m  G*iI* 
fNeVrajp),  king  of  Py.' 
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and  Chlaris,  husband  of  Eurydicc  and  father  of  Pi- 
Bid  ice,  Polycaste,  Perseus,  Stratius,  Aretus,  Eche- 
phron,  Pisistratus,  Antilochus,  and  Thrasymedes. 
Some  relate  that,  after  the  death  of  Eurydice,  Nes- 
tor married  Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Atreus,  and 
sister  of  Agamemnon  ;  but  this  Anaxibia  is  else- 
where described  as  the  wife  of  Strophius,  and  the 
mother  of  Pyladcs.  When  Hercules  invaded  the 
country  of  Neleus,  and  slew  his  sons,  Nestor  alone 
was  spared,  either  because  he  was  absent  from 
Pylos,  or  because  he  had  taken  no  part  in  carrying 
off  from  Hercules  the  oxen  of  Geryonea.  In  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  Nestor  was  a  distin- 
guished warrior.  He  defeated  both  the  Arcadians 
and  Eleans.  He  took  part  in  the  fight  of  the  La- 
pithae  against  the  Centaurs,  and  he  is  mentioned 
among  the  Calydonian  hunters  and  the  Argonauts. 
Although  far  advanced  in  age,  be  sailed  with  the 
other  Greek  heroes  against  Troy.  Having  ruled 
over  three  generations  of  men,  his  advice  and 
authority  were  deemed  equal  to  that  of  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  he  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom, 
his  justice,  and  his  knowledge  of  war.  After  the 
fall  of  Troy  he  returned  home,  and  arrived  safely 
in  Pylos,  where  Zeus  granted  to  him  the  full  en- 
joyment of  old  age,  surrounded  by  intelligent  and 
brave  sons.  Various  towns  in  Peloponnesus,  of 
the  name  of  Pylos,  laid  claim  to  being  the  city 
of  Nestor.    On  this  point  see  p.  471,  a. 

Nestdrides  (Nto-root'or)?),  i.  e.  a  son  of  Nestor, 
as  Antilochus  and  Pisistratus. 

Nestorlua,  a  celebrated  Haeresiarch,  was  ap- 
pointed patriarch  of  Constantinople  a.  d.  428,  but 
in  consequence  of  his  heresy  was  deposed  at  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  431.  His  great  opponent  was 
Cyril.  Nestorius  was  subsequently  banished  to 
one  of  the  Oases  in  Egypt,  and  he  died  in  exile 
probably  before  450.  Nestorius  carefully  distin- 
guished between  the  divine  and  human  nature 
nttributed  to  Christ,  and  refused  to  give  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  Tkeoiocus  (&<ot6kos)  or 
"Mother  of  God.**  The  opinions  of  Nestorius 
are  still  maintained  by  the  Nestorian  Christians. 

Nestus,  sometimes  Nessua  (Nforoj:  Afesto 
by  the  Greeks,  Karasu  by  the  Turks),  a  river  in 
Thrace,  which  rises  in  ML  Rhodope,  Hows  S.  E., 
nod  falls  into  the  Aegaean  sea  W.  of  Abdera  and 
opposite  the  island  of  Thasos.  The  Nestus  formed 
the  E.  boundary  of  Macedonia  from  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

Nosus.  [Orniadak.] 

Netum  (Netinus:  Noto  Antw/uo  near  Noio\  a 
town  in  Sicily  S.  W.  of  Syracuse,  and  a  de- 
pendency of  the  latter. 

Henri  (N«vpoi,  N«voo(),  a  people  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  whom  Herodotus  describes  as  not  of 
Scythian  race,  though  they  followed  Scythian 
customs.  Having  been  driven  out  from  their  earlier 
abodes  by  a  plague  of  serpents,  they  settled  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  sources  of  the  Tyros  (Dniester). 
They  were  esteemed  skilful  in  enchantment. 

Nevirnum.    [Novioni/NUM,  No.  2.] 

Nicaea  (Naceu'a:  Ninxu«i/s,  Noras vs,  Nicaeensis, 
Nicensis).  1.  ( Ixnik,  Ru.),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated cities  of  Asia,  stood  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
'Me  Ascania  (Ixnik)  in  Bithynia.  Its  site  appears 
*  ve  been  occupied  in  very  ancient  timet  by  a 

tmTe*thee(*  ^ttaea*  an<*  norwards  by  a  settlement 
•'•leans,  called  Ancore  orHclicore,  which 


inclinations 
wife  for  the  btl 


the  Mysians.  Not  long  after  the 
•r  the  Great,  Antigonus  built  on 
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the  smne  spot  a  city  which  he  named  after  hitnteft 
Antignnca;  but  Lysimachus  soon  after  changed  the 
name  into  Nicaea,  in  honour  of  his  wife.  Uodrr 
the  kings  of  Bithynia  it  was  often  the  royal  resi- 
dence, and  it  long  disputed  with  Ntcomedia  tbs 
rank  of  capital  of  Bithynia.  The  Unman  etnpemrs 
bentowed  upon  it  numerous  honours  and  beneriti, 
wliich  are  recorded  on  its  coins.  Its  position,  u 
the  junction  of  several  of  the  chief  roads  leading 
through  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople,  made  it  tb« 
centre  of  a  large  traffic.  It  is  very  famoiu  in  ec- 
clesiastical history  as  the  seat  of  the  great  Oem. 
menical  CouncH,  which  Constantine  convoked  m 
a.  D.  325,  chiefly  for  the  decision  of  the  Arim 
controversy,  and  which  drew  up  the  Nieene  Creed; 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  part  of  the  well  knows 
creed  so  called,  the  latter  part  of  which  wa*  vMrd 
by  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  381. 
The  Council  of  Nice  (as  we  commonly  caN  it}  aim 
settled  the  time  of  keeping  Easter.  A  srrond 
council  held  here  in  787  decided  in  favour  of  tbe 
worship  of  images.  In  the  very  year  of  the  great 
Council,  Nicaea  was  overthrown  by  an  earthqaakr, 
but  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Valem  in  363. 
Under  the  later  emperors  of  the  East,  Nicaea  lonsr 
served  as  tbe  bulwark  of  Comtantinople  az*t™t 
the  Arabs  and  Turks :  it  was  taken  by  the  S-ljaks 
in  1078,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Sultan 
Soli  man;  it  was  retaken  by  the  First  Crusaders  is 
1 097.  After  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Venetians  and  the  Franks,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Latin  empire  there  in  1204,  the  Greek  emprmr 
Theodoras  Lascaris  made  Nicaea  the  capital  <>f 
a  separate  kingdom  ;  in  which  his  followers  main- 
tained themselves  with  various  success  againn  tiit 
Latins  of  Constantinople  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Seljuks  of  Iconium  on  the  other,  aad  in  12K1  re- 
gained Constantinople.  At  length,  in  1330.  Nics*a 
was  finally  taken  by  Orchan  the  son  of  tbe  founder 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  Othman.  Ixnik,  tbe  mode rn 
Nicaea,  is  a  poor  village  of  about  100  housn  ;  hat 
the  double  walls  of  the  ancient  city  stUl  n-tivam 
nltnost  complete, exhibiting  4  large  and  2  small  gates. 
There  are  also  the  remains  of  the  2  mole*  which 
formed  the  harbour  on  the  lake,  of  an  aqueduct,  rf 
the  theatre,  and  of  the  gymnasium  ;  hi  this  last 
edifice,  we  are  told,  there  was  a  point  from  whiei 
all  the  4  gates  were  visible,  so  great  was  the  re^K 
larity  with  which  the  city  was  built  —  2.  (AVui) 
a  city  of  India,  on  the  borders  of  the  Paropamt&adae, 
on  the  W.  of  the  river  Cophen.  —  3.  (  Pro©.  Iton- 
poor,  Ru.),  a  city  of  India,  on  the  river  Hydosprs 
(Jelum)  built  by  Alexander  to  commemorate  his 
victory  over  Porus.  —  4.  A  fortress  of  the  E&icne- 
midian  Locrians  on  the  sea,  near  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, which  it  commanded.  From  its  irnportact 
position,  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  Greece 
with  Macedonia  and  with  the  Romans.  In  the  for- 
mer, its  betrayal  to  Philip  by  the  Thracian  dmast 
Phalaecus  led  to  the  decision  of  the  Sacred  War. 
a.  c.  346;  and  after  various  changes,  it  is  found,  at 
the  time  of  the  wars  with  Rome,  in  the  hand*  »f 
the  Aetolians.  —  5.  In  Illyria.  [Nicia].  —  6. 
An  ancient  name  of  Mariana  in  Corsica.— 7. 
(A'iisot,  Nice),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  s 
little  E.  of  the  river  Var;  a  colony  of  Massilia,  sr.  j 
subject  to  that  city ;  hence  it  was  considered  ss 
belonging  to  Gaul,  though  it  was  just  beyond  the 
frontier.  It  first  became  important  a»  a  stronghold 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
by  Naiarius  at  an  curly  period. 
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Nicandcr  (Nl#ra*-S>f).    L  King  of  Sparta,  sot. 

af  Chanlaus,  nnd  father  of  Tbeopoinpus,  reigned 
about  ac.  809— 770.— 8.  A  Greek  poet,  gram- 
iminan  and  physician,  was  a  native  of  Claros  near 
Colophon  in  Ionia,  whence  he  is  frequently  called 
a  Colophonian.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  one  of 
the  hereditary  priests  of  Apollo  Clarius.  He  appears 
to  have  flourished  abeut  &c.  185—135.  Of  the 
numerous  work*  of  Nicander  only  two  poems  are  ex- 
tiiut,one  entitled  Therietca  ( 9np«urd),  which  consists 
of  nearly  1000  hexanwter  lines,  and  treats  of  veno- 
mous animals  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them,  and 
•mother  entitled  Alexipharmaca  ('AAc£i<pdp/uuca), 
which  consi»u  of  more  than  600  hexameter  lines, 
and  treats  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes.  Among 
the  aucients  hid  authority  in  all  matters  relating 
>•  toxicology  seems  to  have  been  considered  high. 
Hi*  works  are  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny,  Galen, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  His  style  is  harsh  and 
obscure;  and  his  works  are  now  scarcely  ever 
read  as  poems,  and  are  only  consulted  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  points  of  zoological  and 
medical  antiquities.  The  best  edition  is  by  Schnei- 
der, who  published  the  Akuriphurmaea  in  1792 
Malae;  and  the  Tkeriacu  in  1816,  Lips, 

Niclnor  (Nittkywp).  L  Son  of  Parmenion,  a 
di>tinj{uished  officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander, 
died  during  the  king's  advance  into  Bactria,  a  c. 
330.  —  2.  A  Macedonian  officer,  who,  in  the  di- 
*i>ion  of  the  provinces  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas, 
(321),  obtained  the  government  of  Cappadocia. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Antigonua, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Media  and  the  ad- 
joining provinces,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
312,  when  he  was  deprived  of  them  by  Seleucus. 
—  3.  A  Macedonian  officer  under  Ca&sandcr,  by 
whom  he  was  secretly  despatched,  immediately  on 
the  death  of  Antipater,  319,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Munychia.  Nicanor 
arrived  at  Athens  before  the  news  of  Antipater  s 
death,  and  thus  readily  obtained  possession  of  the 
fortress.  Soon  afterwards  he  surprised  the  Piraeus 
alio,  and  placed  both  fortresses  in  the  hands  of 
Castander  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Attica  in 
318.  Nicanor  was  afterwards  despatched  by  Cas- 
tander with  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he 
famed  a  victory  over  the  admiral  of  Polysperchon. 
On  his  return  to  Athens  he  incurred  the  suspicion 
ui  Camnder,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Niearehoj  (Nhr<y>xor),  the  author  of  38  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology,  appears  to  hare 
1  red  at  Home  near  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era. 

Nicator,  Seleucux  [Sblbucus.] 

Nice  (Nfinj),  called  Victoria  by  the  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  victory,  is  described  as  a  daughter 
of  Pallas  and  Styx,  and  as  a  sister  of  Zelus  (zeal), 
Cratot  (strength),  and  Bia  (force).  When  Zeus 
commenced  fighting  against  the  Titans,  and  called 
upon  the  gods  for  assistance,  Nice  and  her  2  sisters 
were  the  first  who  came  forward,  and  Zeus  was  so 
pleased  with  their  readiness,  that  he  caused  them 
ever  after  to  live  with  him  in  Olympus.  Nice  had 
a  celebrated  temple  on  the  acropolis  at  Athens, 
wiiich  is  still  extant  and  in  excellent  preservation. 
S:ie  is  often  seen  represented  in  ancient  works  of 
ar.  especially  with  other  divinities,  such  as  Zeus 
and  Athena,  and  with  conquering  heroes  whose 
horses  she  guides.  In  her  appearance  she  resembles 
Atnma,  but  has  wings,  and  carries  a  palm  or  a 
wreath,  and  is  engaged  in  raising  a  trophy,  or 
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in  inscribing  the  victory  ol  the  conqueror  oa  a 

shield. 

Nicephorlum  (Niai#d>ior).  1.  (RalJtak\  a 
fortified  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bilecha  (el  Beltkk\ 
and  due  S.  of  Edessa,  built  by  order  of  Alexander, 
and  probably  completed  under  Seleucus.  It  is 
doubtless  the  same  place  as  the  Callinlcus  or  Cal- 
linicum  {KaWirtxos  or  ok),  the  fortifications  of 
which  were  repaired  by  Justinian.  Its  name  was 
again  changed  to  Xeont<5polia,  when  it  was  adorned 
with  fresh  buildings  by  the  emperor  Lea  — 2.  A 
fortress  on  the  Propontis,  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Pergamus. 

NTcephSrltts  (Nurn^doios),  a  river  of  Armenia 
Major,  on  which  Tigranes  built  his  residence  Ti- 
granocbrta.  It  was  a  tributary  of  the  Upper 
Tigris  ;  probably  identical  with  the  Cbntritsr, 
or  a  small  tributary  of  it. 

NicephSru*  (N<«n7$dpor).  L  Calliitus  Xan- 
thopulus,  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History, 
was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  and 
died  about  1450.  His  Ecclesiastical  history  was 
originally  in  23  books,  of  which  there  are  18  extant, 
extending  from  the  birth  of  Christ  down  to  the 
death  of  the  tyrant  Phocas,  in  610.  Although  Ni- 
cephorns  compiled  from  the  works  of  his  predecessors, 
he  entirely  remodelled  his  materials,  and  his  style 
is  vastlv  superior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries. 
Edited  by  Ducaeus,  Paris,  1630,  2  vols,  fol.  — 2. 
Gregoraa.  [Grxooras.]  —  3.  Patriarcha,  ori- 
ginally the  notary  or  chief  secretary  of  state  to  the 
emperor  Constantine  V.  Copronymus,  subsequently 
retired  into  a  convent,  nnd  was* raised  to  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople  in  806".  He  was  deposed 
in  815,  and  died  in  828.  Several  of  hie  works 
have  come  down  to  us,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  entitled  Drtviarium  Historicvm^  a  Byzantine 
history,  extending  from  602  to  770.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  the  Byzantine  period.  Edited 
by  Petavius,  Paris,  1616. 

Nicer  (Neckar),  a  river  in  Germany  falling 
into  the  Rhine  at  the  modern  Afannheim. 

Niceratua  (Nunfparos).  L  Father  of  Nicias,the 
celebrated  Athenian  general.  — 2.  Son  of  Niciaa, 
put  to  death  by  the  30  tyrants,  to  whom  his  great 
wealth  was  no  doubt  a  temptation. —  3.  A  Greek 
writer  on  plants,  one  of  the  followers  of  Asdepiades 
of  Bithynia. 

Nicetas  (Ncnfraj).  L  Acominatus,  also  called 
Choniates,  because  be  was  a  native  of  Chonae, 
formerly  Colossae,  in  Phrygia,  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant Byzantine  historians,  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  12th,  and  the  former  half  of  the  13th 
centuries.  He  held  important  public  offices  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  the  Latins  in  1204,  of  which  he  has 
given  us  a  faithful  description.  He  escaped  to 
Nicaea,  where  he  died  about  1216.  The  history 
of  Nicetas  consists  of  10  distinct  works,  each  of 
which  contains  one  or  more  books  of  which  there 
are  21,  giving  the  history  of  the  emperors  from 
1118  to  1206.  The  best  edition  is  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1835.— 2.  Eugenianus,  lived  probably 
towards  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century,  and  wrote 
**  The  History  of  the  Lives  of  Drusilla  and  Cha- 
riclea,*'  which  is  the  worst  of  all  the  Greek  romances 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  published  for 
the  first  time  by  Boissonade,  Paris,  1819,  2  tola 

Hiola  (Enxa  ?),  a  tributary  of  the  Po  in  Gallia 
Cisalpine 
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Nicias  (Nmfat).  L  A  celebrated  Athenian 
general  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  the  son 
of  Nicer* tu*,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  large  for- 
tune. Hia  property  was  valued  at  100  talents. 
From  thit  came,  combined  with  hia  unambitious 
character,  and  his  aversion  to  all  dangerous  inno- 
vations, he  was  naturally  brought  into  connection 
with  the  aristocratical  portion  of  his  fellow-citirens. 
He  was  several  times  associated  with  Pericles,  as 
strategus  ;  and  his  great  prudence  and  high  cha- 
racter gained  for  him  considerable  influence.  On 
the  death  of  Pericles  he  came  forward  more  openly 
as  the  opponent  of  Cleon,  and  the  other  demagogues 
of  Athens  ;  but  from  his  military  reputation,  the 
mildness  of  his  character,  and  the  liberal  use 
which  he  made  of  his  great  wealth,  he  was  looked 
upon  with  respect  by  all  classes  of  the  citizens. 
His  timidity  led  him  to  buy  off  the  attacks  of  the 
sycophants.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  religious 
feeling,  and  Aristophanes  ridicules  him  in  the 
Eqmte$  for  his  timidity  and  superstition.  His  cha- 
racteristic caution  was  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  his  military  career ;  and  his  military  operations 
were  almost  always  successful.  He  frequently 
commanded  the  Athenian  armies  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  After  the  death 
of  Cleon  (b.c.  432)  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  the 
following  year  (421).  For  the  next  few  years 
Nicias  used  all  his  efforts  to  induce  the  Athenians 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  was  constantly  opposed 
by  Alcibiades,  who  had  now  become  the  leader  of 
the  popular  party.  In  41ft,  the  Athenians  resolved 
on  sending  their  great  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  ap- 
pointed Nicias,  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus  to  the  com- 
mand. Nicias  disapproved  of  the  expedition  alto- 
gether, and  did  all  that  be  could  to  divert  the 
Athenians  from  this  course.  But  his  representa- 
tions produced  no  effect ;  and  he  set  sail  for  Sicily 
with  his  colleagues.  Alcibiades  was  soon  after- 
wards recalled  [Alcibiades]  ;  and  the  sole  com- 
mand was  thus  virtually  left  in  the  hands  of  Nicias. 
His  early  operations  were  attended  with  success. 
He  defeated  the  Syracusans  in  the  autumn,  and 
employed  the  winter  in  securing  the  co-operation  of 
several  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  of  the  Sicel  tribes 
in  the  island.  In  the  spring  of  next  year  he  re- 
newed his  attacks  upon  Syracuse  ;  he  seized  Epi- 
polae,  in  which  he  was  successful,  and  commenced 
the  circumvallation  of  Syracuse.  About  this  time 
I>amachus  was  slain,  in  a  skirmish  under  the 
walla.  All  the  attempts  of  the  Syracusans  to 
stop  the  circumvallation  failed.  The  works  were 
nearly  completed,  and  the  doom  of  Syracuse  seemed 
sealed,  when  Gylippua,  the  Spartan,  arrived  in 
Sicily.  [Gylippi/s.]  The  tide  of  success  now 
turned  ;  and  Nicias  found  himself  obliged  to  send 
to  Athens  for  reinforcements,  and  requested  at  the 
same  time  that  another  commander  might  be  sent 
to  supply  his  place,  as  his  feeble  health  rendered 
him  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The 
Athenians  voted  reinforcements,  which  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Demosthenes  and  Euryme- 
don  ;  but  they  would  not  allow  Nicias  to  resign 
his  command.  Demosthenes,  upon  bis  arrival  in 
Sicily  (413),  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover 
Epipolae,  which  the  Athenians  had  lost.  He  was 
nearly  successful,  but  was  finally  driven  back  with 
severe  loss.  Demosthenes  now  deemed  any  further 
attempts  against  the  city  hopeless,  and  therefore 
proposed  to  abandon  the  siege  and  return  to  Athens. 


To  flits  Nicias  would  not  consent.    He  professed 
to  stand  in  dread  of  the  Athenians  at  home ;  but  be 
appears  to  have  bad  reasons  for  believing  that  a 
party  amongst  the  Syracusans  themselre*  wen 
likely  in  no  long  time  to  facilitate  the  redaction  at 
the  city.    But  meantime  fresh  succours  arrived  for 
the  Syracusans  ;  sickness  was  making  ravages 
among  the  Athenian  troops,  and  at  length  Nicuu 
himself  saw  the  necessity  of  retreating.  Seem 
orders  were  given  that  every  thing  should  be  in 
read  mess  for  departure,  when  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  happened.    The  credulous  superstition  of 
Nicias  led  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  Athenian 
armament    The  soothsayers  interpreted  the  event 
as  an  injunction  from  the  gods  that  they  should 
not  retreat  before  the  next  fall  moon,  and  Nicias 
resolutely  determined  to  abide  by  their  decision. 
The  Syracusans  resolved  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
an  engagement,  and,  in  a  decisive  naval  battle, 
defeated  the  Athenians.    They  were  now  masien 
of  the  harbour,  and  the  Athenians  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  making  a  desperate  effort  to  escar*. 
The  Athenians  were  again  decisively  defeated  ; 
and  having  thus  lost  their  fleet,  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat  by  land.   They  were  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  and  were  finally  compelled  to  surrender. 
Both  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were  put  to  death 
by  the  Syracusans.  —  2.  The  physician  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  who  offered  to  the  Roman  consul 
to  poison  the  king,  for  a  certain  reward.  Fabrictua 
not  only  rejected  his  base  offer  with  indignation, 
but  immediately  sent  him  back  to  Pyrrhns  with 
notice  of  his  treachery.    He  is  sometimes,  bat 
erroneously,  called  (  in pas.  —3.  A  Coan  gram  ii  ;.v 
rian,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  with 
whom  he  was  intimate.  —  4.  A  celebrated  Athe- 
nian painter,  flourished  about  a.  c.  320.    He  was 
the  most  distinguished  disciple  of  Euphranor.  His 
works  seem  to  have  been  all  painted  in  encaustic 
Gne  of  his  greatest  paintings  was  a  representation 
of  the  infernal  regions  as  described  by  Homer.  He 
refused  to  sell  this  picture  to  Ptolemy,  although 
theprice  offered  for  it  was  60  talents. 

Nicoch&res  (NuroxdpijtX  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  Old  Comedy,  the  son  of  Philonides,  was  con- 
temporary with  Aristophanes, 

Ficocies  (N<«o«Xfr).  L  King  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus,  son  of  Evagoras,  whom  he  succeeded  a.  C 
374.  Isocrates  addressed  him  a  long  panegyric 
upon  his  father's  virtues,  for  which  Nicodes  re- 
warded the  orator  with  the  magnificent  present  of 
20  talents.  Scarcely  any  particulars  are  known  of 
the  reign  of  Nicocles.  —  He  is  said  to  have  pe- 
rished by  a  violent  death,  but  neither  the  period 
nor  circumstances  of  this  event  are  recorded.  —  2. 
Prince  or  ruler  of  Paphoa,  in  Cyprus,  during  the 
period  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander.  He 
was  at  first  one  of  tho*e  who  took  part  with  Pto- 
lemy against  Antigonua  ;  but  having  subsequently 
entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Antigonus.  he 
was  compelled  by  Ptolemy  to  put  an  end  to  ma 
own  life,  310.  —8.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  was  deposed 
by  A  rat  us,  after  a  reign  of  only  4  months.  251. 

Nicocreon  (NtaoirpSMr),  king  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition  into 
Asia.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  took  part 
with  Ptolemy  against  Antigonus,  and  was  entrusted 
by  Ptolemy  with  the  chief  command  over  the 
whole  island.  Nicocreon  is  said  to  have  ordered 
the  philosopher  Anaxarchus  to  be  pounded  to 
death  in  a  stone  mortar,  in  revenge  for  an  uu  i!t 
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which  the  but**  had  offered  the  king,  when  be 
visited  Alexander  at  Tyre. 
Nicolaus  Chalcocondyles  [ Cn a lcooond yl as.  1 
Nicolaus  Damaaeenus,  a  Greek  historian,  and 
an  intimate  friend  both  of  Herod  the  Great  and  of 
Augustus.  He  was,  as  his  name  indicates, a  native 
of  Damascus,  and  a  son  of  Antipater  and  Slratonice. 
He  received  an  excellent  education,  and  he  car- 
ried on  his  philosophical  studies  in  common  with 
Herod,  at  whose  court  he  resided.  In  B.C.  13  he 
accompanied  Herod  on  a  visit  to  Augustus  at 
Koine  ;  on  which  occasion  Augustus  made  Nicolaus 
a  present  of  the  finest  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which 
the  emperor  called  Nicolai,  —  a  name  by  which  it 
continued  to  be  known  down  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Nicolaus  rose  so  high  in  the  favour  of  Augustas, 
that  he  was  on  mure  than  one  occasion  of  great 
service  to  Herod,  when  the  emperor  was  incensed 
against  the  latter.  Nicolaus  wrote  a  large  number 
of  works,  of  which  the  most  important  were  :  —  1. 
A  life  of  himself,  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
is  still  extant  2.  An  universal  history,  which 
consisted  of  144  books,  of  which  we  have  only  a 
few  fragments.  3.  A  life  of  Augustus,  from  which 
we  have  some  extracts  made  by  command  of  Con- 
stantino Porphyrogenitus.  He  also  wrote  commen- 
taries on  Aristotle,  and  other  philosophical  works, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  tragedies  and  co- 
medies :  Stubaeus  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  one 
of  his  comedies,  extending  to  44  lines.  The  best 
edition  of  his  fragments  is  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1804. 

Nicomicb.ua  (Nuco/iox0*)-  *•  Father  of  Aris- 
totle. See  p.  84,  a  — 2.  Son  of  Aristotle  by  the 
slave  Herpyllis.  He  was  himself  a  philosopher, 
and  wrote  some  philosophical  works.  A  portion  of 
Aristotle's  writings  bears  the  name  of  Nicomaduxin 
Etkic*,  but  why  we  cannot  tell ;  whether  the 
father  so  named  them,  as  a  memorial  of  his  affection 
for  his  young  son,  or  whether  they  derived  their 
title  from  being  afterwards  edited  and  commented 
on  by  Nicomachus.  8.  Called  Gtratmus,  from 
his  native  place.  Genua  in  Arabia,  was  a  Py- 
thagorean, and  the  writer  of  a  life  of  Pythagoras, 
now  lost.  His  date  is  inferred  from  his  mention 
of  Thrasyllus,  who  lived  under  Tiberius.  He  wrote 
on  arithmetic  and  music  ;  and  2  of  his  works  on 
these  subjects  are  still  extant.  The  work  on  arith- 
metic was  printed  by  Wechel,  Paris,  1538  ;  also, 
after  the  Tktoiogumena  Anthinsticae,  attributed  to 
Iamblkhus,  Lips.  1817.  The  work  on  music  was 
printed  by  Meursius,  in  bis  collection,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1616,  and  in  the  collection  of  Meibomiua,  Amst 
1652.  «"4.  Of  Thebes,  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
the  elder  brother  and  teacher  of  the  great  painter 
Aristides,  He  flourished  a.  C.  360,  and  onwards. 
He  was  an  elder  contemporary  of  Apelles  and  Pro- 
tngenes.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cient writers  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  Cicero 
says  that  in  his  works,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Echion, 
Protogenes.  and  Apelles,  every  thing  was  already 
perfect  (Brutus,  18.) 

Nicomedes  (NtKo/^Sqr).  L  L  King  of  Bi- 
thynia, was  the  eldest  son  of  Zipoetes,  whom  he 
succeeded,  a  c.  278.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Gauls,  whom  he  invited  into  Asia,  he  defeated  and 
put  to  death  his  brother  Zipoetes,  who  had  for 
some  time  held  the  independent  sovereignty  of  a 
considerable  part  of  Bithynia.  The  rest  of  his 
reign  appears  to  bare  been  anaistnrbed,  and  radar 
his  sway  Bithynia  mse  to  a  high  degree  of  power 
He  founded  the  ci1 
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which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  The 
length  of  his  reign  is  uncertain,  but  he  probably 
died  about  250.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
ZliLaa.  — 2.  IX  Sumamed  Eimphank.h,  king  of 
Bithynia,  reigned  B.  c  149 — 91.  He  was  the 
son  and  successor  of  Prusias  II.,  and  4th  in  descent 
from  the  preceding.  He  was  brought  up  at  Rome, 
where  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favour  of  the 
senate,  Prusias,  in  consequence,  became  jealous  of 
his  son,  and  sent  secret  instructions  for  his  assas- 
sination. The  plot  was  revealed  to  Nicomedes,  who 
thereupon  returned  to  Asia,  and  declared  open  war 
against  his  father.  Prusias  was  deserted  by  his 
subjects,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  son, 
149.  Of  the  long  and  tranquil  reign  of  Nicomedes 
few  events  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  Ho 
courted  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  whom  ho 
assisted  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus,  13).  He 
subsequently  obtained  possession  of  Paphlagonin, 
and  attempted  to  gain  Cappadocia,  by  marrying 
Laodice,  the  widow  of  Ariarathes  VI.  He  was, 
however,  expelled  from  Cappadocia  by  Mithridatea , 
and  he  was  also  compelled  by  the  Romans  to 
abandon  Paphlagonia,  when  they  deprived  Mithri- 
dates  of  Cappadocia.  —  8.  UX  Sumamed  PH1LO- 
FATon,  king  of  Bithynia  (91 — 74),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Nicomedes  II.  Immediately  after  his 
accession,  he  was  expelled  by  Mithridatea,  who  set 
up  against  him  his  brother  Socrates  ;  but  he  was 
restored  by  the  Romans  in  the  following  year  (90). 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Romans,  Nicomedes  now 
proceeded  to  attack  the  dominions  of  Mithridatea, 
who  expelled  bim  a  second  time  from  his  kingdom 
(88).  This  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  1st 
Mithridatic  war  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  (84) 
Nicomedes  was  again  reinstated  in  his  kingdom. 
He  reigned  nearly  10  years  after  this  second  re- 
storation. He  died  at  the  beginning  of  74,  and 
having  do  children,  by  bis  will  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  the  Roman  people. 

Nicomedia  (Niao^qo'cia  :  HufOfafitis,  fem.  Nu 
repnStoffa :  Izmid  or  Jzmkmui^  Ru.),  a  celebrated 
city  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  built  by  king 
Nicomedes  I.  (b.c  264),  at  the  N.E.  corner  of 
the  Sinus  Astacenus  (Guff  of  Ixmid  t  comp.  As- 
tacus).  It  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Bithynia,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
splendid  cities  of  the  then  known  world.  Under 
the  Romans,  it  was  a  colony,  and  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  several  of  the  later  emperors,  especially  of 
Diocletian  and  Constantino  the  Great  Though 
repeatedly  injured  by  earthquakes,  it  was  always 
restored  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperors.  Like 
its  neighbour  and  rival,  Nicaka,  it  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks ; 
but  it  is  still  more  memorable  in  history  as  the 
scene  of  Hannibal's  death.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  historian  Arrian. 

Nicosia  or  N icon! run,  a  town  in  Scythia  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tyras  (Druetter). 

Nicophon  and  Nlcophxon  (Ni«o^»v,  Noro^***), 
an  Athenian  comic  poet,  son  of  Theron,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes  at  the  close  of  his 


Nlodpolis  (NiK6wo\tt :  HucowoXlnis,  Nicopo- 
litanus).  1.  (FuJeopreryta,  Ru.),  a  city  at  the 
S.  W.  extremity  of  Epirus,  on  the  point  of  land  which 
forms  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Ambracia,  opposite  to  Actium.  It  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
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other  neighbouring  cities,  and  alto  with  »ett1«rs 
Jrom  Aetolia.  Augustus  nlso  built  a  temple  of 
Apollo  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  founded  games 
in  honour  of  the  god,  which  were  held  every  5th 
Tear.  The  city  was  received  into  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  league  in  place  of  the  Dolopes.  It  it  spoken 
of  both  as  a  libera  ci vitas,  and  as  a  colony.  It  had 
a  considerable  commerce  and  extensive  fisheries. 
It  was  made  the  capital  of  Epirus  by  Constantine, 
and  its  buildings  were  restored  both  by  Julian  and 
by  Justinian.  —  2.  (Nicopoii\  a  city  of  Moeaia 
Inferior,  on  the  Danube,  built  by  Trajan  in  me- 
mory of  a  victory  over  the  Dacians,  and  celebrated 
as  tbe  scene  of  the  great  defeat  of  the  Hungarians 
and  Franks  by  the  sultan  Bajazet,  on  Sept.  28, 
1396.  — 3.  (Endertz,  or  Ikvrignif),  a  city  of 
Armenia  Minor,  on  or  near  the  Lycus,  and  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Halys,  founded  by  Pompey 
on  the  spot  where  he  gained  his  first  victory  over 
Mithridates :  a  flourishing  place  in  the  time  of 
Augustus:  restored  by  Justinian.  — 4.  A  city  in 
the  N.  £.  corner  of  Cilicia,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Taurus  and  Amanus.— 5.  (Aars,  Kiastera,  or 
Ote$ar*t  Castle,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
about  2  or  3  miles  E.  of  Alexandria,  on  the  canal 
between  Alexandria  and  Canopus,  was  built  by 
Angustus  in  memory  of  his  last  victor}'  over  An- 
tonius.  Here  also,  as  at  Nicopolis  opposite  to 
Actium,  Augustus  founded  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
with  games  every  5th  year.  Not  being  mentioned 
after  the  time  of  the  first  Caesars,  it  would  seem 
to  have  become  a  mere  suburb  of  Alexandria. 

Nicostratua  (Nitt6<TTpaTot\  the  youngest  of  the 
3  sons  of  Aristophanes  was  himself  a  comic  poet. 
His  plays  belonged  both  to  the  middle  and  the 
new  comedy. 

Nigeir,  Nigir,  or  Nigria  (Nfyeip,  Mytp,  a  com- 
pounded form  of  the  word  Geir  or  Gir%  which 
seems  to  be  a  native  African  term  for  a  river  in  gene- 
ral), changed,  by  a  confusion  which  was  the  more 
easily  made  on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  people 
of  the  region,  into  the  Latin  word  Niger,  a  great 
river  of  Aethiopia  Interior,  which  modern  u.*agc 
has  identified  with  the  river  called  Joli-ba  (i.  e. 
Great  River)  and  Quorra  (or  rather  Korea  ra),  in  VV. 
Africa.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus,  we  find 
an  authentic  statement  concerning  a  river  of  the  in- 
terior of  Libya,  which  is  evidently  identical  both 
with  the  Nigir  of  most  of  the  ancient  geographers, 
and  with  the  Quorra.  He  tells  us  (ii.  32)  that  5 
young  men  of  the  Nasamones,  a  Libyan  people  on 
the  Great  Syrtis,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  started 
to  explore  the  desert  parts  of  Libya ;  that,  after 
crossing  the  inhabited  part,  and  the  region  of  the 
wild  beasts,  they  journeyed  many  days  through 
the  Desert  towards  the  \V.,  till  they  came  to  a 
plain  where  fruit  trees  grew  ;  and  as  they  eat  the 
fruit,  they  were  seized  by  some  little  black  men, 
whose  language  they  could  not  understand,  who 
led  them  through  great  marshes  to  a  city,  inha- 
bited by  the  same  sort  of  little  black  men,  who 
were  all  enchanters  ;  and  a  great  river  flowed  by 
the  city  from  \V.  to  E.,  and  in  it  there  were  cro- 
codiles. Herodotus,  like  his  informants,  inferred 
from  the  course  of  the  river,  and  from  the  cro- 
codiles in  it,  that  it  was  the  Nile  ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  any  river  but  the  Quorra  ;  and  that  the 
city  was  Timbtictoo  is  far  more  probable  than  not 
The  opinion,  that  the  Niger  was  a  W.  branch  of 
the  Nile,  prevailed  very  generally  in  ancient 
times  ;  but  by  no  means  universally.    Pliny  gives 


the  same  account  in  a  very  confused  manner,  and 
makes  the  Nigris  (as  he  calls  it)  the  boundarv 
between  N.  Africa  and  Aethiopia.   Ptolemy,  how- 
ever, who  evidently  had  new  sources  of  iiiformatxo 
respecting  the  interior  of  Africa,  makes  the  Nigeir 
rise  not  far  from  its  real  sooree  (allowing  for  the 
imperfect  observations  on  which  his  numerical  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  are  founded)  and  follow  • 
direction  not  very  different  from  what  that  of  the 
JolUta  and  (Juona  would  be  if  we  suppose  that 
the  iftr/wt,  Kojt\  and  rV>,  form  an  unbroken  coo- 
munication  between  the  Quorra  and  the  lake  Tchad. 
But  Ptolemy  adds,  what  the  most  recent  disco- 
veries render  a  very  remarkable  statement,  th.it  x 
branch  of  the  Nigeir  communicates  with  the  lake 
Libya  (A<<i/4),  which  he  places  in  1 6°  SO*  N.  bu. 
and  35°  E.  long.  (i.  e.  from  the  Fortunate  I.  =.17* 
from  Greenwich).    This  is  almost  exactly  the  po- 
sition of  lake  Tchad;  and,  if  the  Tchadda  really 
flows  out  of  this  lake,  it  will  represent  the  brat  en 
of  the  Nigeir  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy,  whose  in- 
formants however,  seem  to  have  inverted  ths 
direction  of  its  stream.    It  is  further  remark  it  I- 
that  Ptolemy  places  on  the  Nigeir  a  city  named 
Thamondocaua  in  the  exact  position  of  Tlmoartn, 
and  that  the  length  of  the  river,  computed  freo 
his  position,  agrees  very  nearly  with  its  real  length. 
The  error  of  connecting  the  Niger  and  the  Nile 
revived  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and  h.u  only 
been  exploded  by  very  recent  discoveries. 

Niger,  C.  Pescennlus,  was  governor  of  Syria 
during  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Commodos, « 
whose  death  he  was  saluted  emperor  by  the  legions 
in  the  East,  a.  D.  193.  But  in  the  following  year 
he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Sep  tin  ins 
Severus.  Many  anecdotes  have  been  preserved  of 
the  firmness  with  which  Niger  enforced  the  most 
rigid  discipline  among  his  troops  ;  but  he  preserved 
his  popularity  by  the  impartiality  which  be  dis- 
played, and  by  the  example  of  frugality,  tensperawe, 
and  hardy  endurance  of  toil  which  he  exhibited  ia 
his  own  person. 

Nigira  (lieyupa*  Ptol. :  Jemeh  ?),  a  city  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  river  Nigir,  and  the  capital  of  the 

NlGRITAK. 

NigTitae  or  -5 tea  (Siyp7raiy  Kiyptrtu  Aborts, 
N«7pjjT«j),  the  N.-most  of  the  Ethiopian  (i.  e. 
Negro)  peoples  of  Central  Africa,  dwelt  about  the 
Nigir,  in  the  great  plain  of  Soudan. 

Nigrltii  Lacus  (Hrypirts  Afyo-rj),  a  lake  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  out  of  which  Ptolemy  represents 
the  river  Nigir  as  flowing.  He  places  it  about  at 
the  true  source  of  the  Nigir  (i.  e.  the  Joli-ba) ;  but 
it  is  not  yet  discovered  whether  the  river  has  m 
source  in  a  hike.  Some  modern  geographers  iden- 
tify it  with  the  lake  ZfeAo,  S.  W.  of  Timhuctoo. 

Nllflpdli*  or  Nil  us  (NtC\ov  wdAss,  NetXot ),  a 
city  of  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  in  ths 
Nomos  Herncleopolites,  was  built  on  an  island  ia 
the  Nile,  20  geographical  miles  N.  E.  of  Hers- 
cleopolis.  There  was  a  temple  here  in  which,  as 
throughout  Egypt,  the  river  Nile  was  worshipped 
as  a  god. 

NHua  ( *  NeiXor,  derived  probably  from  a  *nH 
which  still  exists  in  the  old  dialects  of  India, 
Nilas.  i.  e.  black,  and  sometimes  called  M/Aat  by 
the  Greeks:  N«I\os  occurs  first  in  Hesiod ;  Hood 
calls  the  river  AfryvnTOj :  jVtfc,  Arab.  Bahr-StL, 
or  simply  Bahr,  i.  e.  the  River :  the  modern  names 
of  its  upper  course,  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  are 
various).  This  river,  one  of  the  most  important  a 
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(he  world,  flows  through  a  channel  which  forms  a 
»>rt  of  cleft  extending  N.  and  S.  through  the  high 
rocky  and  sandy  land  of  N.E.  Africa.  I U  W.  or  main 
branch  has  not  yet  been  traced  to  its  source,  but 
it  has  been  followed  up  to  a  point  in  4°  42'  N.  lat. 
and  30°  58*  E.  long,  where  it  is  a  rapid  mountain 
stream,  running  at  the  rate  of  6  knots  an  hour  over 
a  rocky  bed,  free  from  alluvial  soil.  After  a  course 
in  the  general  direction  of  N.  N.  E.  as  far  as  a 
place  called  Khartum^  in  159  34'  N.  lat.  and  32» 
30*  E.  long,  this  river,  which  is  called  the  Bakr- 
d-Abiad,  L  e.  White  River,  receives  another  large 
river,  the  Bakr-eLAxrtk,  i.  e.  Blue  River,  the 
sources  of  which  are  in  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia, 
about  11°  N.  lat  and  37  E.  long:  this  is  the 
middle  branch  of  the  Nile  system,  the  Astapus 
of  the  ancients.  The  third,  or  E.  branch,  called 
Tacazxe,  the  A kt a bur a 8  of  the  ancients,  rises 
also  in  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  in  about  1 1° 
40*  N.  lac,  and  39°  40'  E.  long,  and  joins  the 
Nile  (i.  e.  the  main  stream  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Abiad  and  the  Azrvk),  in  17°  45'  N.  hit,  and 
about  34°  5'  E.  long. :  the  point  of  junction  was  the 
apex  of  the  island  of  Msrob.  Here  the  united 
river  is  about  2  miles  broad.  Hence  it  flows 
through  Nubia,  in  a  magnificent  rocky  valley,  fall- 
ing  over  6  ouaVacts,  theN.-most  of  which/called 
the  Pint  cataract  (L  e.  to  a  person  going  up  the 
river),  is  and  has  always  been  the  S.  boundary 
of  Egypt  Of  its  course  from  this  point,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mediterranean,  a  sufficient  ge- 
neral description  has  been  given  under  Akgyptus 
(p.  14).  The  branches  into  which  it  parted  at  the 
S.  point  of  the  Delta  were,  in  ancient  times,  3  in 
number,  and  these  again  parted  into  7,  of  which, 
Herodotus  tells  us,  5  were  natural  and  2  artificial 
These  7  mouths  were  nearly  all  named  from  cities 
which  stood  upon  them :  they  were  called,  pro- 
ceeding from  E.  to  W,  the  Pelusiac,  the  Tanitic 
or  Sattic,  the  Mendesian,  the  Phatnitic  or  Path- 
metic  or  Bucolic,  the  Sebennytic,  the  Bolbitic  or 
Bolbitine,  and  the  Canobic  or  Canopic  Through 
the  alterations  caused  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  river,  they  have  now  all  shifted  their  positions, 
or  dwindled  into  little  channels,  except  2,  and 
these  are  much  diminished  ;  namely,  the  Damiat 
mouth  on  the  E.  and  the  liusttia  mouth  on  the  W. 
Of  the  canals  connected  with  the  Nile  in  the  Delta, 
the  mntt  celebrated  were  the  Canobic.  which  con- 
nected the  Canobic  mouth  with  the  lake  Mareotis 
and  with  Alexandria,  and  that  of  Ptolemy  (after- 
wards called  that  of  Trajan)  which  connected  the 
Nile  at  the  beginning  of  the  Delta  with  the  bay 
of  Herodpolis  at  the  bead  of  the  Red  Sea :  the 
formation  of  the  latter  is  ascribed  to  king  Necho, 
and  its  repair  and  improvement  successively  to 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia and  Trajan.  That  the  Delta,  and  indeed 
the  whole  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt  has  been  created 
by  the  Nile,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  the  present 
small  rate  of  deposit  proves  that  the  formation 
must  hare  been  made  long  before  the  historical 
period.  The  periodical  rise  of  the  river  has  been 
spoken  of  under  Aboyptvs.  It  is  caused  by 
the  tropical  rains  on  the  highlands  in  which  it  rises. 
The  best  ancient  accounts,  preserved  by  Ptolemy, 
place  its  source  in  a  range  of  mountains  in  Central 
Africa,  called  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ;  and 
the  most  recent  information  points  to  a  range  of 
mountains,  a  little  N.  of  the  Equator,  called  Jebel- 
ei-Kmmri,  or  the  Blue  Mountain,  as  containing  the 


probable  sources  of  the  Bahr  Ahead.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  deified  the  Nile,  and  took  the  utmost 
care  to  preserve  its  water  from  pollution. 

Ninas,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  city  of  Ninus 
or  Nineveh.  An  account  of  his  exploits  is  given 
under  Semiramis,  his  wife,  whose  name  was  more 
celebrated.  [Skaiiramis.] 

Ninas,  Nlnlvi  ( N/ro*, or  less  correctly  Nun>t:  O. 
T.  Nineveh,  LXX.  No'tw^,  vi :  NiVior,  Nini- 
v!tae,pl.),  the  capital  of  thegreat  Assyrian  monarchy, 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world,  stood 
on  the  E,  side  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  in  the  district  of  Aturia.  The  accounts  of 
its  foundation  and  history  are  as  various  as  those 
respecting  the  Assyrian  monarchy  in  general  [Au- 
stria]. The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ascribe 
its  foundation  to  Ninus  ;  but  in  the  book  of  Gear, 
sis  (x.  11)  we  are  told,  immediately  after  the 
mention  of  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod  and  his 
foundation  of  Babel  and  other  cities  in  Shinar 
(i.e.  Babylonia),  that  M  out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Aa*hurn  (or  otherwise,  **he — «.  e,  Nimrod  — 
went  forth  into  Assyria "),  **  and  builded  Nine- 
veh." There  is  no  further  mention  of  Nineveh  in 
Scripture  till  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  11.,  about  B.C. 
825,  when  the  prophet  Jonah  was  commissioned  to 
preach  repentance  to  its  inhabitants.  It  is  then 
described  as  u  an  exceeding  great  city,  of  3  days1 
journey,**  and  as  containing  w  more  than  120,000 
persons  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand 
and  their  left  hand,**  which,  if  this  phrase  refers  to 
children,  would  represent  a  population  of  600,000 
souls.  The  other  passages,  in  which  the  Hebrew 
prophets  denounce  ruin  against  it,  bear  witness  to 
its  size,  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  the  latest  of  them 
{Zeph.  iL  13)  is  dated  only  a  few  years  before  the 
final  destruction  of  the  city,  which  was  effected  by 
the  Modes  and  Babylonians  about  B.  c.  606.  It  is 
said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  larger  than  Babylon, 
and  Diodorus  describes  it  as  an  oblong  quadrangle 
of  150  stadia  by  90,  making  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  480  stadia  (more  than  55  statute  miles)  :  if 
so,  the  city  was  twice  as  large  as  London  together 
with  its  suburbs.  In  judging  of  these  statements, 
not  only  must  allowance  be  made  for  the  immense 
space  occupied  by  palaces  and  temples,  but  also  for 
the  Oriental  mode  of  building  a  city,  SO  as  to  in- 
clude large  gardens  and  other  open  spaces  within 
the  walls.  The  walls  of  Nineveh  are  described  as 
100  feet  high,  and  thick  enough  to  allow  3  chariots 
to  pass  each  other  on  them  ;  with  1500  towers,  200 
feet  in  height.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  fire  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians,  about  B.  c.  606  ;  and  fre- 
quent allusions  occur  to  its  desolate  state.  Under 
the  Roman  empire,  however,  we  again  meet  with 
a  city  Nineve,  in  the  district  of  Adiabene,  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  and  again  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  and  a  medieval  historian  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury mentions  a  fort  of  the  same  name :  but  state- 
ments like  these  must  refer  to  some  later  place 
built  among  or  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Nine- 
veh, Thus,  of  all  the  great  cities  of  the  world, 
none  was  thought  to  have  been  more  utterly  lost 
than  the  capital  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  great 
monarchies.  Tradition  pointed  out  a  few  shapeless 
mounds  opposite  Mosul  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  as  all 
that  remained  of  Nineveh  ;  and  a  few  fragments  of 
masonry  were  occasionally  dug  up  there,  and  else- 
where in  Assyria,  bearing  inscriptions  in  an  almost 
unknown  character,  colled,  from  its  shape,  cunts* 
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form  or  arrow-headed.  Within  the  last  10  years, 
however,  those  shapeless  moundi  hare  been  shown 
to  contain  the  remains  of  great  palaces,  on  the 
walls  of  which  the  scenes  of  Assyrian  life  and  the 
records  of  Assyrian  conquest*  are  sculptured ;  while 
the  efforts  which  bad  long  been  made  to  decipher 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  found  in  Persia  and 
Babylonia,  as  well  as  Assyria,  have  been  so  for 
successful  as  to  make  it  probable  that  we  may  soon 
rend  the  records  of  Assyrian  history  from  her  own 
monuments.  It  is  as  yet  premature  to  form  defi- 
nite conclusions  to  any  great  extent  The  results 
of  Major  Rawlinson's  study  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions of  Assyria  are  only  in  process  of  publica- 
tion. The  excavations  conducted  by  Dr.  Layard 
and  M.  Botta  have  brought  to  light  the  sculptured 
remains  of  immense  palaces,  not  only  at  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  Nineveh,  namely  Kouyunjik  and 
NeLbi-  Vumtu,  opposite  to  Mosul,  and  at  Khonabad^ 
about  10  miles  to  the  N.N.E.,  but  also  in  a  mound, 
18  miles  lower  down  the  river,  in  the  tongue  of 
!and  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Gnal  Zak,  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Nimromd ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  their  remains  belong  to  different  periods,  em- 
bracing the  records  of  two  distinct  dynasties,  ex- 
tending over  several  generations ;  none  of  which 
can  be  later  than  B.  c  606,  while  some  of  them 
probably  belong  to  a  period  at  least  as  ancient  as 
the  13th,  and  perhaps  even  the  15th  century  a  c. 
There  are  other  mounds  of  ruins  as  yet  unexplored. 
Which  of  these  ruins  correspond  to  the  true  site  of 
Nineveh,  or  whether  (as  Dr.  Layard  suggests) 
that  vast  city  may  have  extended  all  the  way 
along  the  Tigris  from  Kouyunjik  to  MmroW,  and 
to  a  corresponding  breadth  N.  E.  of  the  river,  as 
far  as  Khonattad^  are  questions  still  under  discus- 
sion. Meanwhile,  the  study  of  the  monuments 
and  inscriptions  thus  discovered  must  soon  throw 
fresh  light  on  the  whole  subject  Some  splendid 
fragments  of  sculpture,  obtained  by  Dr.  Layard 
from  Nimroud,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum. 

xTinyu  (Niwai),  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiraraia, 
See  Sbmiramis. 

NI5W  (NioeVj).  L  Daughter  of  Phoroneus,  and 
by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Argus  and  Pelasgus.  —  2. 
Daughter  of  Tantalus  by  the  Pleiad  Taygete  or 
the  Hyad  Dione.  She  was  the  sister  of  Pelops, 
and  the  wife  of  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  6  sons  and  6  daughters. 
Being  proud  of  the  number  of  her  children,  she 
deemed  herself  superior  to  Leto,  who  had  given 
birth  to  only  2  children.  Apollo  and  Artemis,  in- 
dignant at  such  presumption,  slew  all  her  children 
with  their  arrows.  For  9  days  their  bodies  lay  in 
their  blood  without  any  one  burying  them,  for 
Z<*us  had  changed  the  people  into  stones  ;  bat  on 
the  10th  day  the  gods  themselves  buried  them. 
Niobe  herself,  who  had  gone  to  Mt  Sipylua,  was 
metamorphosed  into  stone, and  even  thus  continued 
tn  feel  the  misfortune  with  which  the  gods  bad 
visited  her.  This  is  the  Homeric  story,  which 
later  writers  have  greatly  modified  and  enlarged. 
The  number  and  names  of  the  children  of  Niobe 
vary  very  much  in  the  different  accounts  ;  for  while 
Homer  states  that  their  number  was  12,  Hesiod 
and  others  mentioned  20,  Alcman  only  6,  Sappho 
18,  and  Herodotus  4;  but  the  most  commonly  re- 
ceived number  tn  later  times  appears  to  have  been 
14,  namely  7  sons  and  7  daughters.  According  to 
Homer  all  the  children  of  Niobe  fell  by  the  arrows 
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of  Apollo  and  Artemis ;  but  later  writers 
one  of  her  sons.  Amphion  or  Amyclas,  and  on*  of 
her  daughters,  Meliboea,  were  saved,  but  that  Me- 
liboea,  having  turned  pale  with  terror  at  the  sight 
of  ber  dying  brothers  and  listen,  was  afterwards 
called  Chloris.  The  time  and  place  at  which  the 
children  of  Niobe  were  destroyed  are  likewise 
stated  differently.  According  to  Homer,  they  pe- 
rished in  their  mothers  house.  According  to  Ovid, 
the  sons  were  slain  while  they  were  engaged  in 
gymnastic  exercises  in  a  plain  near  Thebes,  and 
the  daughters  during  the  funeral  of  their  brothers. 
Others,  again,  transfer  the  scene  to  Lvdia,  or  make 
Niobe,  after  the  death  of  her  children,  go  from 
Thebes  to  Lydia,  to  her  father  Tantalus  on  Mt 
Sipylua,  where  Zeus,  at  her  own  request,  meta- 
morphosed her  into  a  stone,  which  during  the 
summer  always  shed  tears.  In  the  time  of  Pau» 
sanias  people  still  fancied  tbey  could  tee  the  petri- 
fied figure  of  Niobe  on  Mt  Sipylua.  The  tomb  of 
the  children  of  Niobe,  however  was  shown  at 
Thebes.  The  story  of  Niobe  and  ber  children  was 
frequently  taken  as  a  subject  by  ancient  artists. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  works  of 
art  still  extant  is  the  group  of  Niobe  and  hex 
children,  which  filled  the  pediment  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Sosianus  at  Rome,  and  which  was  dis- 
covered at  Rome  in  the  year  1583.  This  group  is 
now  at  Florence,  and  consists  of  the  mother,  who 
holds  her  youngest  daughter  on  her  knees,  and  13 
statues  of  ber  sons  and  daughters,  besides  a  figure 
usually  called  the  paedagogiu  of  the  children.  The 
Romans  themselves  were  uncertain  whether  the 
group  was  the  work  of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles. 
Niphates  (4  Ni«pdrin,  i.  e.  S*o*mow 
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Balan),  a  mountain  chain  of  Armenia,  torn 
E.  prolongation  of  the  Taurus  from  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Euphrates  towards  the  Lake  of  In, 
before  reaching  which  it  turns  to  the  S-,  and  ap- 
proaches the  Tigris  below  Tigranocerta  ;  thus  sur- 
rounding on  the  N.  and  E.  the  basin  of  the  hig  best 
course  of  the  Tigris  (which  is  enclosed  on  the  S. 
and  S.W.  by  Mt  Masius),  and  dividing  it  from 
the  valley  of  the  Ananias  (Murad)  or  5.  branch 
of  the  Euphrates.  The  continuation  of  Mt  Ni- 
phates totheS.E.  along  theE.  margin  of  the  Tigris 
valley  is  formed  by  the  mountains  of  the  Cardmbi 
(Aft*,  of  Kurdistan). 

Hireus  (Nip«6f),  son  of  Charopus  and  Aglaia, 
was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  handsomest  amon*  the 
Greeks  at  Troy.  He  came  from  the  island  of 
Syme  (between  Rhodes  and  Cnidus).  Later  writers 
relate  that  he  was  slain  by  Earypylus  or  Aeneas. 

Nisaea.  [Maaana.) 

Niaaea,  Nisaei,  Nisaeus  Campus  (N^Vaia, 
Ntacubi,  to  NlacuQv  a-eoW),  these  names  are  found 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  used  tor  van  out 
places  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  Caspian  :  thus  one 
writer  mentions  a  city  Nisaea  in  Margiana,  and 
another  a  people  Nisaei  in  the  N.  of  Aria ;  but 
most  npplv  the  term  Nisaean  Plain  to  a  plain  in 
the  N.  of  Great  Media,  near  Rbagae,  the 


ground  of  a  great  number  of  horses  of  the  fines 
breed,  which  supplied  tbe  studs  of  the  king  and 
nobles  of  Persia.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this 
breed  of  horses  was  called  Nisaean  from  their  ori- 
ginal home  in  Margiana  (a  district  famous  fur  its 
horses  1  and  that  tbe  Nisaean  plain  received  its 
name  Ixom  the  horses  kept  in  it. 

Nislbii  (Ntffi&r :  N«rieV*f).  L  Also  Antio- 
cMa  Mygdoniaa  (O.  T.  Aram  Zoba  ?  Rn.  nr.  As» 
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to),  a  celebrated  city  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
cnpital  of  the  district  of  Mygdonia,  stood  on  the 
river  Mygdonius  (Nakr-aL-Huali)  37  Roman  miles 
S.W.  of  Tigranocerta,  in  a  very  fertile  district  It 
was  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade,  and  was  of 
great  importance  as  a  military  post.  In  the  suc- 
cessive wars  between  the  Romans  and  Tigranes, 
the  Parthian h,  and  the  Persians,  it  was  several 
time*  taken  and  retaken,  until  at  last  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Jovian.  —  2. 
A  city  of  Aria  at  the  foot  of  M.  Paropamisus. 

NIaus  (Nmtoj).  L  King  of  Megara,  was  son 
of  Pandion  and  Pylia,  brother  of  Aegeus,  Pallas, 
and  Lycus,  and  husband  of  Abrote,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Scylla.  When  Megara  was 
besieged  by  Minos.  Scylla,  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Minos,  pulled  out  the  purple  or  golden  hair 
which  grew  on  the  top  of  her  father's  head,  and  on 
which  his  life  depended.  Nisus  thereupon  died, 
and  Minos  obtained  possession  of  the  city.  Minos, 
however,  was  so  horrified  at  the  conduct  of  the  un- 
natural daughter,  that  he  ordered  Scylla  to  be 
fastened  to  the  poop  of  his  ship,  and  afterwards 
drowned  her  in  the  Saronic  gulf.  According  to 
others,  Minos  left  Megara  in  disgust ;  Scylla  leapt 
into  the  sea,  and  swam  after  his  ship ;  but  her 
father,  who  had  been  changed  into  a  sea  eagle  (ao- 
UaeCtms),  pounced  down  upon  her,  whereupon  she 
was  metamorphosed  into  either  a  fish  or  a  bird 
called  Ciris. —  Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  is 
sometimes  confounded  by  the  poets  with  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Phorcus.  Hence  the  latter  is 
sometimes  erroneously  called  Nueia  Virgo,  and 
Ntsiit.  [Scylla.]  —  Nisaea,  the  port  town  of 
Megara,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Nisus,  and  the  promontory  of  Scyllaenm  from  his 
daughter.  — 2.  Son  of  Hyrtacus,  and  a  friend  of 
Kuryalus.  The  two  friends  accompanied  Aeneas 
to  Italy,  and  perished  in  a  night  attack  against  the 
Hutulian  camp. 

NLsyros  (NtVovpos :  Aftbero),  a  small  island  in 
the  Carpathian  Sea,  a  little  distance  off  the  pro- 
montory of  Caria  called  Triopium,  of  a  round  form, 
80  stadia  (8  geog.  miles)  in  circuit,  and  composed 
of  lofty  rocks,  the  highest  being  '227 1  feet  high.  Its 
volcanic  nature  gave  rise  to  the  fable  respecting  its 
origin,  that  Poseidon  tore  it  off  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Cos  to  hurl  it  upon  the  giant  Poly  botes. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs,  wine,  and 
miU-atonee.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  stood 
on  the  N.W.  of  the  island,  where  considerable 
ruins  of  its  Acropolis  remain.  Its  first  inhabitants 
are  said  to  bare  been  Carians  ;  but  already  in  the 
heroic  age  it  had  received  a  Dorian  population, 
like  other  islands  near  it,  with  which  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  sending  troops  to  the  Greeks. 
It  received  other  Dorian  settlements  in  the  histori- 
cal age.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  War,  it  be- 
longed to  the  Carian  queen  Artemisia :  it  next 
became  a  tributary  ally  of  Athens :  though  trans- 
ferred to  the  Spartan  alliance  by  the  issue  of  the 
PelorxmneMan  War,  it  was  recovered  for  Athens 
by  the  victory  at  Cnidus,  B.  c.  394.  After  the 
victory  of  the  Romans  over  Antiochus  the  Great, 
ft  was  assigned  to  Rhodes  ;  and,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Rhodian  republic,  was  united  to  the  Roman 
empire  about  a.  c  70. 

Nitiobriges,  a  Celtic  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tamca  between  the  Garumna  and  the  Liger,  whose 
fighting  force  consisted  of  5000  men.  Their  chief 
town  was  Aoinnom  (y*i*"> 
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Nitdcris  (Nfrwttait).  L  A  queen  of  Babylon,  • 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  to  her 
many  important  works  at  Babylon  and  its  vicinity. 
It  is  supposed  by  most  modern  writers  that  she 
was  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  mother  • 
or  grandmother  of  Labynetus  or  Belshazzar,  the 
last  king  of  Babylon.  —  2.  A  queen  of  Egypt,  was 
elected  to  the  sovereignty  in  place  of  her  brother, 
whom  the  Egyptians  had  killed.  In  order  to  take 
revenge  upon  the  murderers  of  her  brother,  she 
built  a  very  long  chamber  under  ground,  and  when 
it  was  finished  invited  to  a  banquet  in  it  those  of 
the  Egyptians  who  had  had  a  principal  share  in  the 
murder.  While  they  were  engaged  in  the  banquet 
she  let  in  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by 
means  of  a  large  concealed  pipe,  and  drowned  them 
all,  and  then,  in  order  to  escape  punishment,  threw 
herself  into  a  chamber  full  of  ashes.  This  is  the 
account  of  Herodotus.  We  learn  from  other  au- 
thorities that  she  was  a  celebrated  personage  in 
Egyptian  legends.  She  is  said  to  have  built  tht 
third  pyramid,  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that 
she  finished  the  third  pyramid,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  Mycerinus.  Modern  writers  make 
her  the  last  sovereign  of  the  6th  dynasty,  and 
state  that  she  reigned  6  years  in  place  of  her  mur- 
dered husband  (not  her  brother,  as  Herodotus 
states),  whose  name  was  Menthudphis.  The  latter 
is  supposed  to  be  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  Moe- 
ris  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Nitriae,  Nitrariae  (Nrrp/eu,  N/tomi,  Ulrpaicu : 
Birkft-el-I)uarah\  the  celebrated  natron  lakes  in 
Lower  Egypt,  which  lay  in  a  valley  on  the  S.W. 
margin  of  the  Delta,  and  gave  to  the  surrounding 
district  the  name  of  the  Noftbt  Nirpisrrtt  or  Ni- 
TpieJnjf,  and  to  the  inhabitants,  whose  chief  occu- 
pation was  the  extraction  of  the  natron  from  the 
lakes,  the  name  of  Nrrpisrrai.  This  district  was 
the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Serapis.  and  the 
only  place  in  Egypt  where  sheep  were  sacrificed. 

Nixi  Dii,  a  general  term,  applied  by  the  Romans 
to  those  divinities  who  were  believed  to  assist 
women  in  child-birth. 

NobHIor,  Fulviufl,  plebeians.  This  family  was 
originally  called  Paetinus,  and  the  name  of  No- 
bilior  was  first  assumed  by  No.  1,  to  indicate  that 
tie  was  more  noble  than  any  others  of  thie  name. 
L  Ser.,  consul  B.  c.  265,  with  M.  Aemilius  Paul  us, 
about  the  middle  of  the  1st  Punic  war.  The  2 
consuls  were  sent  to  Africa,  to  bring  off  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  army  of  Regulus.  On  their  way  to 
Africa  they  gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  but  on  their  return  to  Italy,  they  were 
wrecked  off  the  const  of  Sicily,  and  most  of  their 
ships  were  destroyed.  —  2.  M.,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  curule  aedile  195  ;  praetor  193,  when 
he  defeated  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  and  took  the 
town  of  Toletum  ;  and  consul  189,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Aetolians. 
He  took  the  town  of  Ambracia,  and  compelled  the 
Aetolians  to  sue  for  peace.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
in  187,  he  celebrated  a  most  splendid  triumph. 
In  179  he  was  censor  with  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
the  pontifex  maximus.  Fulvius  Nobilior  had  a 
taste  far  literature  and  art  ;  he  was  a  patron  of  the 
poet  Ennius,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  Aetolian 
campaign  ;  and  he  belonged  to  that  party  among 
the  Roman  nobles  who  were  introducing  into  the 
city  a  taste  for  Greek  literature  and  refinement. 
He  was,  therefore,  attacked  by  Cato  the  censor, 
who  made  merry  with  his  name,  calling  him  me- 
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bilwr  instead  of  mobilior.  Fulviui,  in  hit  censor- 
ship, erected  a  temple  to  Hercules  and  the  Muses 
in  the  Circus  Flaminius,  as  a  proof  that  the  state 
ought  to  cultivate  the  liberal  arts  ;  and  he  adorned 
it  with  the  paintings  and  statues  which  he  had 
brought  from  Greece  upon  his  conquest  of  Aetolia. 
—  3.  M.,  son  of  No.  2,  tribune  of  the  plebs  171  ; 
curule  aedile  166,  the  year  in  which  the  Andria  of 
Terence  was  performed  ;  and  consul  159.— 4.,  Q., 
also  son  of  No.  2,  consul  158,  when  he  had  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  He 
was  censor  in  1 86.  He  inherited  his  father's  lore 
for  literature :  he  presented  the  poet  Ennius  with 
the  Roman  franchise  when  he  was  a  triumvir  for 
founding  a  colony. 

Nola  (Nolanus  :  Nota\  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Campania,  21  Roman  miles  S.  E.  of 
Capua,  on  the  road  from  that  place  to  Nuceria, 
was  founded  by  the  Ausonians,  but  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tyrrheni  (Etruscans),  whence 
some  writers  call  it  an  Etruscan  city.  In  B.  c  327 
Nola  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  send  2000  soldiers 
to  the  assistance  of  Neapoli*.  In  313  the  town 
was  taken  by  the  Romans.  It  remained  faithful 
to  the  Romans  even  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
when  the  other  Cnnipanian  towns  revolted  to  Han- 
nibal ;  and  it  was  allowed  in  consequence  to  retain 
its  own  constitution  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  Social  war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
federates, and  when  taken  by  Sulla  it  was  burnt 
to  the  ground  by  the  Samnite  garrison.  It  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
by  Vespasian.  The  emperor  Augustus  died  at 
Nola.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  Campanian  vases  have  been 
found  in  modern  timet.  According  to  an  eccle- 
siastical tradition,  church  bells  were  invented  at 
Nola,  and  were  hence  called  Campunae. 

Nomentanu,  mentioned  by  Horace  as  pro- 
verbially noted  for  extravagance  and  a  riotous 
mode  of  living.  The  Scholiasts  tell  us  that  his 
full  name  was  L.  Cassius  Nomentantu. 

Nomentum  (N  omen  tan  us:  La  Afentana\  ori- 
ginally a  Latin  town  founded  by  Alba,  but  subse- 
quently a  Sabine  town,  14  (Roman)  miles  from 
Rome,  from  which  the  Via  Nomadana  (more  an- 
ciently Via  Ficulensis)  and  the  Porta  Nome* tana 
at  Rome  derived  their  name.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  was  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

Ndmla  (to  NoV*a),  a  mountain  in  Arcadia  on 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  a  nymph  Nomia. 

NSmJos  (Nrf/uos),  a  surname  of  divinities  pro- 
tecting the  pastures  and  shepherds,  such  as  Apollo, 
Pan,  Hermes,  and  Arittaeus. 

Non&cris  (NoWa-pis:  Ntmurpid-nji,  Naraxpi- 
frfs),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Arcadia,  N.W.  of  Phe- 
neus,  was  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, in  which 
the  river  Styx  took  its  origin.  The  town  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Nonacris,  the  wife 
of  Lycaon.  From  this  town  Hermes  is  called 
Nonacriatesy  Evander  Nomaeritu,  Atalanta  Nona- 
ma,  and  Callisto  Nonacrma  Virgo,  in  the  general 
sense  of  Arcadian. 

Nonius  Marcellus,  [Marcxllus.] 

Nonius  8uf8nas.  [Supxnas.] 

Nonnus  (NdwoO.  1.  A  Greek  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the  6th 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Respecting  his  life 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  was  a  Christian. 


He  is  the  author  of  an  enormous  epic  poem.  wSies 
has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Ihotf. 
tiaca  or  Bassarica  (Aiovixricucd  or  Baccnputd),  mi 
which  consists  of  48  books.  The  work  hsi  n« 
literary  merit ;  the  style  is  bombastic  and  inflated ; 
and  the  incidents  are  patched  together  with  little 
or  no  coherence.  Edited  by  Graefe,  Lips.  1819 — 
1 826,  2  vols.  8vo.  Nonnus  also  made  a  paraphrase 
of  the  gospel  of  St.  John  in  Hexameter  verse,  which 
is  likewise  extant.  Edited  by  Heinsius,  Lord. 
Bat.  1627.  — 2.  Theophanes  Nonnus,  a  Greek 
medical  writer  who  lived  in  the  10th  century  after 
Christ.  His  work  is  entitled  a  44  Compendium  o{ 
the  whole  Medical  art,"  and,  >•  compiled  from  pre- 
vious writers.  Edited  by  Bernard,  Gothse  ft 
Amstel.  1794,  1795,  2  vols. 

Nora  (ra  N«pa:  N«*paWf,  Norensis).  L(7bm 
Foreadizo),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Sardinia, 
founded  by  Iberian  settlers  under  Norax,  stood  <* 
the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Caralitanua,  32  Roman  miles 
S.W.  of  Caralis.  —  S.  A  mountain  fortress  of  Cap- 
padocia,  on  the  borders  of  Lycaon  ia,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Taurus,  noted  for  the  siege  sustained  n 
it  by  Eumenes  against  Antigonus  for  a  who!* 
winter.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls  it  Nm»- 
oo-ffdf,  it  was  the  treasury  of  Sisinas,  a  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Cappadocia. 

Norba  (Norbanensis,  Norbanns).  L  (AVna ; 
a  strongly  fortified  town  in  Latium  on  the  slopr  uf 
the  VoUcian  mountains  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Nymphaeus,  originally  belonged  to  the  Latin  si.d 
subsequently  to  the  Volscian  league.  At  early  ss 
B.  c  492  the  Romans  founded  a  colony  at  Norba 
It  espoused  the  cause  of  Marios  in  the  civil  war, 
and  was  destroyed  by  fire  by  its  own  inhabitants 
when  it  was  taken  by  one  of  Sulla's  generals. 
There  are  still  remains  of  polygonal  walla,  and  a 
subterraneous  passage  at  Norma.— 2.  Suroairtd 
Caesarea  Alaadara),  a  Roman  colony  in  Lasi> 
tania  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  N.W.  of 
Augusta  Emerita.  The  bridge  built  by  order  of 
Trajan  over  the  Tag  us  at  this  place  is  still  eront. 
It  is  600  feet  long  by  28  wide,  and  contains  6 
arches. 

Norbanns,  0.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a,  c  93, 
when  he  accused  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  of  majeiui. 
but  was  himself  accused  of  the  same  crime  is  tltt 
following  year,  on  account  of  disturbances  whk-h 
took  place  at  the  trial  of  Caepio.  In  90  or  85, 
Norbanus  was  praetor  in  Sicily  during  the  Man* 
war  ;  and  in  the  civil  wars  he  espoused  the  Maram 
party.  He  was  consul  in  83,  when  he  was  de- 
feated by  Sulla  near  Capua.  In  the  following 
year,  82,  he  joined  the  consul  Car  bo  in  Cisalpu* 
Gaul,  but  their  united  forces  were  entirelv  defeated 
by  Metellus  Pius.  Norbanus  escaped  from  Italy, 
and  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he  put  an  end  to  ha 
life,  when  his  person  was  demanded  by  Sulla. 

Norbanus  Flaocns.  [Flaccus.] 

Norela  (N«p4«a:  NtwnarH  in  Styria),  tk« 
ancient  capital  of  the  Taurisc1  or  Norici  in  Noneum, 
from  which  the  whole  counhy  probably  derived  its 
name.  It  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  Noricum, 
a  little  S.  of  the  river  Murius,  and  on  the  n«d 
from  Virunum  to  Ovilaba.  It  is  cele  brated  at  tie 
place  where  Car  bo  was  defeated  by  the  Cim^n, 
B.C.  113.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Beit  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar.   (Caes.  B.  O.  v.  6.) 

Noricum,  a  Roman  province  S.  of  the  Danube, 
which  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Nohkia,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  *» 
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the  W.  by  Rhaetia  and  Vindelicta,  on  the  E.  by 
Pannonia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Pannonia  and  Italy. 
It  was  separated  from  Rhaetia  and  Vindelicia  by 
the  river  Aenus  (Tsui),  from  Pannonia  on  the  E. 
by  M.  Cetius,  and  from  Pannonia  and  Italy  on  the 
S.  by  the  river  Savus,  the  Alpes  Camicae,  and 
M.  dcra.  It  thus  corresponds  to  the  greater  part 
of  Styria  and  Carinthla,  and  a  part  of  Austria, 
Bavaria,  and  Saliburg.  Noricum  was  a  moun- 
tainous country,  for  it  was  not  only  surrounded  on 
the  S.  and  E.  by  mountains,  but  one  of  the 
main  branches  of  the  Alps,  the  Alpes  Noricar 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg),  ran  right 
through  the  province.  In  those  mountains  n  large 
quantity  of  excellent  iron  was  found  ;  and  the 
Noric  swords  were  celebrated  in  antiquity.  Gold 
also  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  mountains  in 
ancient  times.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  Celts,  divided  into  several  tribes,  of  which 
the  Taurisci,  also  called  Norici,  after  their  capital 
Noreia,  were  the  most  important.  They  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  after  the  subjugation  of  Ractia 
by  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  and  their  country  was 
formed  into  a  Roman  province.  In  the  later  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire  into  smaller  provinces, 
Noricum  was  formed  into  2  provinces,  A*.  Ripensr^, 
along  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  M  Medderra- 
nrum.  separated  from  the  former  by  the  mountains, 
which  divide  Austria  and  Styria :  they  both  be- 
longed to  the  diocese  of  Illyricum  and  the  prefec- 
ture of  Italy. 

Nortla  or  Nurtla,  an  Etruscan  divinity,  wor- 
shipped at  Volsinii,  where  a  nail  was  driven  every 
year  into  the  wall  of  her  temple,  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  number  of  years. 

Nosais,  a  Greek  poetess,  of  Locri  in  Italy,  lived 
about  &  c.  310,  and  is  the  author  of  12  epigrams 
of  considerable  beauty  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Ndtua.  [Austir.] 

Novarla  (Norarensis:  A'orano),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Transpadana,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  (ffoowa),  and  on  the  road  from  Mediolanum 
to  Vercellae,  subsequently  a  Roman  municipium. 

Novatianus,  a  heretic,  who  insisted  upon  the  per- 
petual  exclusion  from  the  Church  of  all  Christians, 
who  bad  fallen  away  from  the  faith  under  the 
terrors  of  persecution.  On  the  election  of  Corne- 
lius to  the  see  of  Rome,  A.  o.  251,  Novatianus 
was  consecrated  bishop  by  a  rival  party,  but  was 
condemned  by  the  council  held  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year.  After  a  vain  struggle  to  main- 
tain his  position,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  who  from  him 
derived  the  name  of  Novatians.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  individual  who  first  proclaimed 
these  doctrines  was  not  Novatianus,  but  an  African 
prrsbyter  under  Cyprian,  named  Novatus.  Hence 
much  confusion  has  arisen  between  Novattu  and 
Novaiianiu^  who  ought,  however,  to  be  carefully 
distinguished.  A  few  of  the  works  of  Novatianus 
are  extant  The  best  edition  of  them  is  by  Jack- 
son. Lond.  1728. 

Novatus.  [Novatianub.] 

Novensllea  or  Novensldes  Dii,  Roman  gods 
whose  name  is  probably  composed  of  nore  and 
in  rides,  and  therefore  signifies  the  new  gods  in 
opposition  to  the  IndigdUy  or  old  native  divinities. 
It  was  customary  among  the  Romans,  after  the 
conquest  of  a  neighbouring  town,  to  carry  its  gods 
tn  Koine,  and  there  establish  their  worship. 


Noveslom  (AVaw),  a  fortified  town  of  the  llbii 
on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  road  leading  from  Colon ia 
Agrippina  (Cologne),  to  Castra  Vetera  (Xante*). 
The  fortifications  of  this  place  were  restored  by 
Julian  in  A.  O.  359. 

NoviodtLnum,  a  name  given  to  many  Celtic 
places  from  their  being  situated  on  a  hill  (dun). 
i.  (Afoaaa),  a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi  in  Galli? 
Aquitanica,  E.  of  their  capital  Avaricum.  —  2, 
( Afcwrs),  a  town  of  the  Aedui  in  Gallia  Lugdunen  • 
sis,  on  the  road  from  Augustodunum  to  Lutetia, 
and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niveris  and  the  Liger, 
whence  it  was  subsequently  called  Nevimum,  and 
thus  acquired  its  modem  name.  —  3.  A  town  of 
the  Suessones  in  Gallia  Belgica,  probably  the  same 
as  Augusta  Suessonum.  [August A,  No.  6.]—  4. 
( Nion),  a  town  of  the  Helvetii  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  was  made 
a  Roman  colony  by  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  45,  under 
the  name  of  Colon  ia  Equestris.  —  5.  (Itaczi),  a  for- 
tress in  Moesia  Inferior  on  the  Danube,  near 
which  Valens  built  his  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
Danube  in  his  campaign  against  the  Goths. 

Novio magna  or  Hoeornagm  L  (Cuttelnan  <U 
Medoe\  a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci  in  Gallia 
Aquitanica,  N.  W.  of  Burdigala.  —2.  A  town  of 
the  Tricastini  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  probably  the 
modern  Nions,  though  some  suppose  it  to  be  the 
same  place  as  Augusta  Tricastinorum  (Aoutte).— 
3.  (Spire*),  the  capital  of  the  Netnetes.  [Nbmk- 
TK8.]  —  4.  (Neuwagen),  a  town  of  the  Treviri  in 
Gallia  Belgica  on  the  Mosella.—  5.  (Nimxceyat),  a 
town  of  the  BatavL 

Novlus,  Q.,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Atellano 
plays,  a  contemporary  of  the  dictator  Sulla. 

Novum  Comum.  [Comum.] 

Nuba  Palu  (Hov6a  XJ/ikw  :  prob.  L.  Fitfre*, 
in  Dar  Zaleh),  a  lake  in  Central  Africa,  receiving 
the  great  river  Gir,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who 
places  it  in  15°  N.  laL  and  40°  E.  long.  (=22° 
from  Greenwich.) 

Nubae,  Nubaei  (NoveVu,  Novs*cubt),  an  African 
people,  who  are  found  in  2  places,  namely  about 
the  bike  Nuba,  and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
N.  of  Meroe,  that  is,  in  the  N.  central  part  of 
XuLia :  the  latter  were  governed  by  princes  of 
their  own,  independent  of  Meroe.  By  the  reign 
of  Diocletian  they  had  advanced  N.- wards  as  far  as 
the  frontier  of  Egypt. 

Nucerla  (Nucerinus.)  L  Surnamed  Alfatema 
(Afoeero),  a  town  in  Campania  on  the  Sam  us 
(Sarno),  and  on  the  Via  Appia,  S.  E.  of  Nola,  and 
9  (Roman)  miles  from  the  coast,  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars,  and  was  again  taken 
by  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  H 
was  burnt  to  the  ground.  It  was  subsequently  re- 
built, and  both  Augustus  and  Nero  planted  here 
colonies  of  veterans.  Pompeii  was  used  as  the 
harbour  of  Nuceria.  — 2.  Surnamed  Camellaria 
(Abcrra),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the 
Via  Flaniinia.  — 3.  (£usxora),a  small  town  in  Gal- 
lia Cispadana  on  the  Po,  N.  E  of  IWllum.— 4.  A 
town  in  Apulia,  more  correctly  called  Luckria. 

Nuithonea,  a  people  of  Germany,  dwelling  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Albis  (£fte),  S.  W.  of  the 
Saxones,  and  N.  of  the  Langobardi,  in  the  S.  E. 
part  of  the  modern  Mecklcuiwrg. 

Numa,  Marclua.  L  An  intimate  friend  of 
Numa  Pompiliua,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  accom- 
panied to  Rome,  where  Numa  made  him  the  Nt 
Pontifex  Maxiniu*.  Marcius  aspired  to  the  kingly 
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dignity  on  the  death  of  Pompiliua,  and  he  starred  I 
hitnteff  to  death  on  the  election  of  Tullui  Hostiliua.  I 
—  2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  is  laid  to  have  married 
Pompilia,  the  daughter  of  Numa  Pompiliua,  and 
to  have  become  by  her  the  father  of  Aucus  Marcius. 
Numa  Marciui  was  appointed  by  Tullus  Hostilius 
praefectus  urbl 

Numa  Pompiliua,  the  2nd  king  of  Rome,  who 
belongs  to  legend  and  not  to  history.  He  was  a 
native  of  Cures  in  the  Sabine  country,  and  was 
elected  king  one  year  after  the  death  of  Romulus, 
when  the  people  became  tired  of  the  interregnum  of 
the  senate.  He  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and 
his  piety  ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he| 
had  derived  his  knowledge  from  Pythagoras.  His  j 
reign  was  long  and  peaceful,  and  he  devoted  hie  i 
chief  care  to  the  establishment  of  religion  among 
his  rude  subjects.  He  was  instructed  by  the  Ca- 
mena  Egeria,  who  visited  him  in  a  grove  near 
Rome,  and  who  honoured  him  with  her  love.  He 
was  revered  by  the  Romans  as  the  author  of  their 
whole  religious  worship.  It  was  he  who  first  ap- 
pointed the  pontiffs,  the  augurs,  the  flamena,  the  vir- 
gins of  Vesta,  and  the  Salii.  He  founded  the  temple 
of  Janus,  which  remained  always  shut  during  hie 
reign.  The  length  of  his  reign  is  stated  differently. 
Livy  makes  it  43  years  ;  Polybiua  and  Cicero,  39 
years.  The  sacred  books  of  Numa,  in  which  he  pre- 
scribed all  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  were 
said  to  have  been  buried  near  him  in  a  separate  tomb, 
and  to  have  been  discovered  by  accident,  500  yean 
afterwards,  in  B.C  181.  They  were  carried  to  the 
city-praetor  Petiliua,  and  were  found  to  consist  of 
12  or  7  books  in  Latin  on  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
the  same  number  of  books  in  Greek  on  philosophy  : 
the  latter  were  burnt  on  the  command  of  the  senate, 
but  the  former  were  carefully  preserved.  The 
story  of  the  discovery  of  these  books  is  evidently  a 
forgery  ;  and  the  books,  which  were  ascribed  to 
Numa,  and  which  were  extant  at  a  later  time, 
were  evidently  nothing  more  than  works  containing 
nn  account  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  religion. 

Humana  (Umana  Dittrt4ta\  a  town  in  Pice- 
num,  on  the  road  leading  from  Ancona  to  Aternura 
along  the  coast,  was  founded  by  the  Siculi,  and 
was  subsequently  a  municipium. 

Numantla  (Numantlnus:  nr.  Puente  de  Do* 
Guarray  Ru.),  the  capital  of  the  Arevncae  or  Are- 
vaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  all  Celtiberia,  was  situated  near 
the  sources  of  the  Durius,  on  a  small  tributary  of' 
this  river,  and  on  the  road  leading  from  A*turica 
to  Cacsaraugnsta.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
nature,  being  built  on  a  steep  and  precipitous, 
though  not  lofty,  hill,  and  accessible  by  only  one 
path,  which  was  defended  by  ditches  and  pali- 
sades. It  was  24  stadia  in  circumference,  but  was 
not  surrounded  by  regular  walls,  which  the  natural 
strength  of  its  position  rendered  unnecessary.  It 
was  long  the  head-quarters  of  the  Celtiberians  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans ;  and  its  protracted 
siege  and  final  destruction  by  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger  (a.c.  133)  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  the  early  history  of  Spain. 

Numenlus  (Novfufviot),  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  a 
Pythagoreo- Platonic  philosopher,  who  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Plotinus  and  his  school,  as  well  as  by 
Origen.  He  probably  belongs  to  the  age  of  the 
Antonines.  His  object  was  to  trace  the  doctrines 
of  Plato  up  to  Pythagoras,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
•how  that  they  were  not  at  variance  with  the 
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dogmas  and  mysteries  of  the  Brahmin*,  Jews,  Mofi 
and  Egyptians.  Considerable  fragim-nis  of  hi 
works  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius,  in  bu 
Pmeparutio  J^txinoeiica. 

Numeriinus,  if.  Aurellus,  the  younger  ©f  ta» 
2  sons  of  the  emperor  Carat,  who  aecompuBrd  his 
father  in  the  expedition  against  the  Penan*,  a.  a. 
283.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  which  hap- 
pened  in  the  same  year,  Numerianus  was  ackooa- 
ledged  as  joint  emperor  with  his  brother  Cartas*. 
The  army,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  Cams,  wbo  was 
struck  dead  by  lightning,  compelled  Nuturriann* 
to  retreat  towards  Europe.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  march,  which  lasted  for  8  months,  be 
was  confined  to  his  litter  by  an  affection  of  tat 
eyes  ;  bat  the  suspicions  of  the  soldiers  having 
become  excited,  they  at  length  forced  their  way 
into  the  imperial  tent,  and  discovered  the  dead 
body  of  their  prince.  Arriu»  Aper,  praef«-ct  of  the 
praetorians,  and  father-in-law  of  the  deceased,  was 
arraigned  of  the  murder  in  a  military  council,  beM 
at  Chalcedon,  and,  without  being  permuted  ts 
speak  in  his  own  defence,  was  stabbed  to  ths 
heart  by  Diocletian,  whom  the  troops  had  already 
proclaimed  emperor.  [Dioci.btianu&] 

Numiclu*  or  Numicua  (Afansoo),  a  small  river 
in  Latium  flowing  into  the  Tyrrhene)  sea  near 
Aldea,  on  the  banks  of  which  was  the  tomb  of 
Aeneas,  whom  tbe  inhabitants  called  Juy.ui 
Indiges. 

Nomldla  (Now^Sk,  rj  NoaaSia  and  Nosms**: 
No/udt,  Numlda,  pL  NoyMfoss  or  Nopo&et  Aifat, 
Nfimldae:  Algier),  a  country  of  N.  Africa,  which, 
in  its  original  extent,  was  divided  from  Maareuaia 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Malva  or  Mulocha,  ami  on 
the  E.  from  the  territory  of  Carthage  (aft.  the 
Roman  Province  of  Africa)  by  tbe  river  Tusca  :  iti 
N.  boundary  was  the  Mediterranean,  and  oo  the 
S.  it  extended  indefinitely  towards  the  chaia  «f 
the  Great  Atlas  and  the  country  of  the  Gaetali. 
Intersected  by  the  chain  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and 
watered  by  tho  streams  running  down  from  h,  it 
abounded  in  fine  pastures,  which  were  early  taken 
possession  of  by  wandering  tribes  of  Asiatic  origin, 
who  from  their  occupation  as  berdmen  were  called 
by  the  Greeks,  here  as  elsewhere,  Nops&t,  and 
this  name  was  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  country. 
A  sufficient  account  of  these  tribes,  and  of  their 
connection  with  their  neighbours  on  the  W„  n 
given  under  Maurbtania.    The  fertility  of  tb« 
country,  inviting  to  agriculture,  gradually  gave  s 
somewhat  more  settled  character  to  the  people; 
and,  at  their  first  appearance  in  Roman  htoory, 
we  find  their  2  great  tribes,  the  M assy  1  tans  and 
the  Massaesylians,  forming  2  monarchic*,  which 
were  united  into  one  under  Masinisita,  a.  c  201. 
(For  the  historical  details,  see  MASiMsaA).  O* 
Masiniasa*  death  in  148,  his  kingdom  was  divided, 
by  his  dying  directions,  between  his  3  sons,  M>» 
cipaa,  Mastanabal,  and  Gulussa ;  but  it  was  soon 
reunited  under  Mkipb.i,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  both  his  brothers.   His  death,  in  118, 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  usurpation  of  Ja- 
gurtha,  an  account  of  which  and  of  the  ensu 
war  with  the  Romans  la  given  under  Joouara*. 
On  the  defeat  of  Jugurtha  in  106,  the  country  be- 
came virtually  subject  to  the  Romans,  but  trier 
permitted  the  family  of  Masinissa  to  govern  it 
with  the  royal  title  (see  Hiemf&al,  No.  2;  Jena 
No.  1),  until  B.C.  46,  when  Juba,  who  had  o 
no  used  the  cauw  of  Pompey  in  the  Civil  War*. 
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defeated  and  dethroned  by  Julius  Caemr,  and 
Numidia  iras  made  a  Roman  province.  It  seems 
to  hare  been  about  the  same  time  or  a  little 
Inter,  under  Augustus,  that  the  W.  part  of  the 
country  was  taken  from  Numidia,  and  added  to 
Mauritania,  as  far  E.  as  Saldae.  In  B.C.  SO 
Augustus  restored  Juba  II.  to  hit  father*!  king- 
dom of  Numidia  ;  but  in  B.  c.  25  he  exchanged  it 
for  Mauritania,  and  Numidia,  that  is,  the  country 
l>etween  Saldae  on  the  W.  and  the  Tusca  on  the 
K.,  became  a  Roman  province.  It  was  again 
diminished  by  near  a  half,  under  Claudius  (see 
Maubbtania)  ;  and  henceforth,  until  the  Arab 
conquest,  the  senatorial  prorince  of  Numidia  de- 
notes the  district  between  the  river  Ampsaga  on 
the  W.  and  the  Tusca  on  the  E.:  its  capital  was 
Cirta  (CvnstantineA).  The  country,  in  its  later  | 
restricted  Umita,  is  often  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  New  Numidia  or  Numidia  Proper.  The 
Numidians  are  celebrated  in  military  history  as 
furnishing  the  best  light  cavalry  to  the  armies, 
firsi  of  Carthage,  and  afterwards  of  Rome. 

Numldlcus  Sinus  (NovixtiiKot  k6\wos  :  Bay  of 
Storak),  the  great  gulf  E.  of  Pr.  Tretum  (Seven 
Capes),  on  the  N.  of  Numidia. 

Numistro  (Numistranus),  a  town  in  Lucania 
near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia. 
Rami  tor.  [Romulus.] 
Nuts  la  (Nurslnus :  Norda),  a  town  in  the  N. 
of  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  situated  near  the 
sources  of  the  Nar  and  amidst  the  Apennines, 
whence  it  is  called  by  Virgil  (Aem.  vti.  716) 
frigida  Atoms.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Sertoriue 
and  of  the  mother  of  Vespasian. 

Nycteii  (Nv«T7jf*)»  that  is,  Antiope,  daughter 
of  Nycteus,  and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
[Antiopb  ;  Nvctbus.] 

Nycteus  (Nwrrffa),  son  of  Hyrieus  by  the 
nymph  Clonia,  and  husband  of  Polyxo,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Antiope  ;  though,  accord- 
ing  to  others,  Antiope  was  the  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Asopus.  Antiope  was  carried  off  by 
Epopeua,  king  of  Sicyon  ;  whereupon  Nycteus,  who 
governed  Thebes,  as  the  guardian  of  Labdacus, 
invaded  Sicyon  with  a  Theban  army.  Nycteus 
was  defeated,  and  being  severely  wounded,  he  was 
carried  back  to  Thebes,  where,  previous  to  his  death, 
he  appointed  his  brother  Lycus  guardian  of  Lab- 
dacus, and  at  the  same  time  required  him  to  take 
vengeance  on  Epopeua,  [Lycus.] 

Nyctlmena,  daughter  of  Epopeus,  king  of  Les- 
bos, or,  according  to  others,  of  Nycteus.  Pursued 
and  dishonoured  by  her  amorous  father,  she  con- 
cealed herself  in  the  shade  of  forests,  where  she 
was  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  an  owL 

Nymphae  (Nu^ai),  the  name  of  a  numerous 
cIras  of  female  divinities  of  a  lower  rank,  though 
they  are  designated  by  the  title  of  Olympian,  are 
called  to  the  meetings  of  the  gods  in  Olympus,  and 
are  described  as  the  daughters  of  Zeua  They  may 
be  divided  into  2  great  classes.  The  1st  class  em- 
braces those  who  were  recognised  in  the  worship 
of  nature.  The  early  Greeks  saw  in  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  ordinary  nature  some  manifestation  of 
the  deity  ;  springs,  rivers,  grottoes,  trees,  and 
mountains,  all  seemed  to  them  fraught  with  life  ; 
and  all  were  only  the  risible  embodiments  of  so 
many  divine  agents.  The  salutary  and  beneficent 
powers  of  nature  were  thus  personified,  and  re- 
garded as  so  many  divinities.  The  2nd  class  of 
nymphs  are  personifications  of  tribes,  races,  and 
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,  such  as  Cyr«ne,  and  many  otnert,  — L. 
The  nymphs  of  the  1st  class  must  again  be  sub- 
divided into  various  species,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  nature  of  which  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives. 1.  Nymphs  of  the  watery  dement.  To 
these  belong  first  the  nymphs  of  the  ocean,  Ocra- 
nidet  ('Xlacarivoi,  7l««ari04f,  rriyxpai  4Aj<u),  who 
were  regarded  as  the  daughters  of  Ocean  us  ;  and 
next  the  nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean  or  inner 
sea,  who  were  regarded  as  the  daughters  of  Nereus, 
and  hence  were  called  Nereides  (NnpffStf).  The 
rivers  were  represented  by  the  Potameidss  (IlaTo- 
Mirfoer),  who,  as  local  divinities,  were  named  after 
their  rivers,  as  Acheloides,  Anigrides,  Ismenideo, 
Amnisiades,  Pactolides.  The  nymphs  of  fresh 
water,  whether  of  rivers,  lakes,  brooks,  or  springs, 
were  also  designated  by  the  general  name  Naiades 
(NntScs),  though  they  had,  in  addition,  specific 
names  ( K/^raiai,  nrr^awi,  'EAfioroVot,  Ai/mrri8«, 
or  Aiftriiit).  Even  the  rivers  of  the  lower  regions 
Were  described  as  having  their  nymphs  ;  hence  we 
read  of  Nymphae  infernae  paludis  and  Averna'es. 
Many  of  these  nvmphs  presided  over  waters  or 
springs  which  were  believed  to  inspire  those  who 
d  rank  of  them.  The  nymphs  themselves  were,  there- 
fore, thought  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic  power, 
and  to  inspire  men  with  the  same,  and  to  confer  upon 
them  the  gift  of  poetry.  Hence  all  persons  in  a 
state  of  rapture,  such  as  seers,  poets,  madmen,  &c, 
were  said  to  be  caught  by  the  nymphs  ( w/jup6- 
Airrroi,  in  Lat  lymphati,  lymphatic*).  As  water 
is  necessary  to  feed  all  vegetation  as  well  as  all 
living  beings,  the  water-nymphs  frequently  appear 
in  connection  with  higher  divinities,  as.  for  example, 
with  Apollo,  the  prophetic  god  and  the  protector 
of  herds  and  flocks  ;  with  Artemis,  the  huntress 
and  the  protectress  of  game,  who  was  herself  ori- 
ginally an  Arcadian  nymph  ;  with  Hermes,  the 
fructifying  god  of  flocks  ;  with  Dionysus ;  and  with 
Pan,  the  Sileni  and  Satyrs,  whom  they  join  in 
their  Bacchic  revels  and  dances. — 9.  Nymphs  of 
mountains  and  grottoes,  called  Oreades  (*Op#i<U5«r, 
'Opo9*ftptiSts\  but  sometimes  also  by  names  de- 
rived from  the  particular  mountains  they  inhabited 
(e.  g.  KifaipwW&er,  I1nAiiS«r,  Kopvtciat).  —  3. 
Nymphs  of  forests,  groves*,  and  glens,  were  believed 
sometimes  to  appear  to  snd  frighten  solitary  tra- 
vellers. They  are  designated  by  the  names  'AA- 
0T)/ftrt,  TAnwpof,  A6Ao*nsoVf,  and  NoToiat.  —  4. 
Nymphs  of  trees,  were  believed  to  die  together 
with  the  trees  which  had  been  their  abode,  and 
with  which  they  had  come  into  existence.  They 
were  called  Dryades  and  Hamadrywies  (Aoi/dSer, 
'AfiaSf/vdtts  or  *A8pudS«r),  from  8p0i,  which  sig- 
nifies not  only  an  oak,  but  any  wild-growing  lofty 
tree  ;  for  the  nymphs  of  fruit  trees  were  called 
Melides  (MnAfott,  also  M«Aia8«»,  'Esri/itjAlS**,  or 
'AfteutttKiSts).  They  seem  to  be  of  Arcadian  ori- 
gin, and  never  appear  together  with  any  of  the 
great  gods.  — IL  The  2nd  class  of  nymphs,  who  were 
connected  with  certain  races  or  localities  (Nrf^w* 
xQdruu),  usually  bare  a  name  derived  from  the 
places  with  which  they  are  associated,  as  Nvsiades, 
Dodonides,  Lemniae. — The  sacrifices  offered  to 
nymphs  usually  consisted  of  goats,  lambs,  milk, 
and  oil,  but  never  of  wine.  Tbey  were  worshipped 
in  many  parts  of  Greece,  especially  near  springs 
groves,  and  grottoes.  They  arc  represented  in  works 
of  art  as  beautiful  maidens,  either  quite  naked  or 
only  half-covered.  Later  poets  sometimes  describa 
thcraas  having  sea-coloured  hvir. 

f  "* 
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rTymphaeum  (Kvu+alor,  L  e.  Nymph't  abode). 
L  A  mountain,  with  pexhapi  a  Tillage,  by  the  river 
Aous,  near  Apollonia,  in  Illyricum.  —  2.  A  port 
and  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  3  Roman 
miles  from  Lissu*.— 3.  (C.Ghiorgi),  the  S.W.  pro- 
montory of  Acte  or  Athos,  in  Chalcidice.  —  4.  A 
sea-port  town  of  the  Chersonesas  Taarica  (Crimea) 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  25  stadia  (2$  geog. 
miles)  from  Panticnpaeam.  —  5.  A  place  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  30  stadia  (3  geog.  miles)  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  rirer  Ozines.  —  6.  A  place  in 
Cilicia,  between  Celenderis  and  Soloe*. 

Nymphaeoa  (Kvu<paios).  L  (Ninfa  or  Simpa), 
a  small  rirer  of  Latium,  falling  into  the  sea  above 
Astura;  of  some  note  as  contributing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pomptine  marshes.  It  now  no  longer 
reaches  the  sea,  but  falls  into  a  little  lake,  called 
Lugo  di  Monad.  —  2.  A  harbour  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  between  the  Prom.  Mer- 
curii  and  the  town  of  Tillium.  —  3.  Also  called 
Nymph! ua  (Basilimfa),  a  small  river  of  Sophene 
in  Armenia,  a  tributary  of  the  upper  Tigris,  flow- 
ing from  N.  to  S.  past  Martyropolis,  in  the  valley 
between  M.  Niphates  and  M.  Masius. 

Nymphidlus  Sabinua,  commander  of  the  prae- 
torian troops,  together  with  Tigellinus,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  Nero's  reign.  On  the  death  of 
Nero,  a.  D.  68,  be  attempted  to  seize  the  throne, 
but  was  murdered  by  the  friends  of  Galba. 

Nympbia  (Nvfupit),  son  of  Xenagoras,  a  native 
of  the  Pontic  Hcraclea,  lived  about  B.  c.  250.  He 
was  a  person  of  distinction  in  his  native  land,  as 
well  as  an  historical  writer  of  some  note.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  Alexander  and  his  successors,  in 
24  books,  and  also  a  history  of  Ileraclea  in  1 3  books. 

Nymphoddnta  (NvuQoowpos).  LA  Greek  his- 
torinn  of  Amphipolis,  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  Laws  or  Customs  of  Asia  (No><Ma 
'Atrfaj).  —  2.  Of  Syracuse,  likewise  an  historian, 
seems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great  He  wrote  a  Periplus  of 
Asia,  and  a  work  on  Sicily. 

Nysa  or  Nyasa  (NiJaa,  NiWa),  was  the  le- 
gendary scene  of  the  nurture  of  Dionysus,  whence 
the  name  was  applied  to  several  places  which  were 
sacred  to  that  god.  1.  In  India,  in  the  district  of 
Goryaea,  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Punjab,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cophen  and  Choaspcs, 
probably  the  same  place  as  Nagfira  or  Dionysopolis 
( Xw/ar  or  Naggar).  Near  it  was  a  mountain  of 
like  name.  — 2.  A  city  or  mountain  in  Aethiopia. 

—  3.  (SuUan-Hwtr,  Ru.,  a  little  W.  of  Nazdi),  a 
city  of  Caria,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Messogis,  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  ravine  of  the  brook  Eudon, 
which  falls  into  the  Maeander.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  named  after  the  queen  of  one  of  the 
Anttochi,  having  been  previously  called  Athymbra 
and  Pythopoli*.  — 4.  A  city  of  Cappadocia,  near 
the  Halya,  on  the  road  from  Caesarca  to  Ancyra  : 
the  bishopric  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa.— 5.  A  town 
in  Thrace  between  the  rivers  Nestus  and  Strymon. 

—  0.  A  town  in  Boeotia  near  ML  Helicon. 
Nysaeus,  Nyglus,  Nyseua,  or  Nysigena,  a 

surname  of  Dionysus,  derived  from  Nysa,  a  moun- 
tain or  city  (see  above),  where  the  god  was  said 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  nymphs. 

Nyseldaa  or  Nysiadea,  the  nymphs  of  Nysa, 
who  are  said  to  have  reared  Dionysus,  and  whose 
nnmes  are  Cisse'is,  Nysa,  Erato,  Eriphia,  Bromia, 
and  Polyhyrano. 

Nyx  (Ni5(),  called  Nox  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
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personification  of  Night  Homer  calls  her  tha 
subduer  of  gods  and  men,  and  relate*  that  Zctu 
himself  stood  in  awe  of  her.  In  the  ancient  cos- 
mogonies Night  is  one  of  the  very  first  created 
beings,  for  she  is  described  as  the  daughter  of 
Chaos,  and  the  sister  of  Erebus,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Aether  and  Hem  era.  She  ia 
further  said  to  have  given  birth,  without  a  hus- 
band, to  Moros,  the  Kerea,  Thanatus,  Hvpooa, 
Dreams,  Momus,  Oiays,  the  Hesperide*,  Moerae, 
Nemesis,  and  similar  beings.  In  later  poet*,  with 
whom  she  is  merely  the  personification  of  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  she  is  sometimes  described  as  a 
winged  goddess,  and  sometime*  as  riding  in  a 
chariot,  covered  with  a  dark  garment  and 
panied  by  the  stars  in  her 
was  in  the  darkness  of  Hades. 


O&nua  Cfloroi:  Frateolari\  a  small 
the  S»  coast  of  Sicily  near  Camarina. 

Oarus  ('Oapos)y  a  considerable  river  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  as  rising  in  the  country  of  the 
Thyssagetae,  and  falling  into  the  Pal  us  Maeoue 
(Sea  of  Azov)  E.  of  the  Tana'is  (Do*).  As  there 
is  no  river  which  very  well  answers  this  description, 
Herodotus  is  supposed  to  refer  to  one  of  the  E. 
tributaries  of  the  ZXon,  such  as  the  Sal  or  the 
Manyteh. 

Oaali  ("Oeuw,  A<Wa,  and  in  Uter  writers 
'floats)  is  the  Greek  form  of  an  Egyptian  word 
(in  Coptic  ouahi,  an  inhabited  place),  which  wa* 
used  to  denote  an  inland  in  ike  tea  of  sand  of  the 
great  Libyan  Desert :  the  word  has  been  adopted 
into  our  language.  The  Oases  are  depressions  in 
the  great  table-land  of  Libya,  preserved  from  the 
inroad  of  the  shifting  sands  by  steep  hills  of  lime- 
stone round  them,  and  watered  by  springs,  which 
make  them  fertile  and  habitable.  With  the  sub- 
stitution of  these  springs  for  the  Nile,  they  closely 
resemble  that  greater  depression  in  the  Libyan 
table-land,  the  valley  of  Egypt  The  chief  specific 
applications  of  the  word  by  the  ancient  writers  are 
to  the  2  Oases  on  the  W.  of  Egypt  which  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Egyptians  at  an  early 
period.  —  L  Oasis  Minor,  the  Lesser  or  Second 
Oasis  ("Ooair  Miwpd,  or  f)  ttvripa :  Wah-eUlku.- 
ryeh  or  Wak-el-Beinesa),  lay  W.  of  Oxyrynchos, 
and  a  good  day*  journey  from  the  S.W.  end  of 
the  lake  Moeris.  It  was  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt ;  and  formed  a 
separate  Nomos.— 2.  Oasis  Major,  the  Greater, 
Upper,  or  First  Oasis  ("O.  fuydKv,  if  wjxknj,  i 
arot  "O.,  and,  in  Herodotus,  woAu  "Oaais  and  rqffof 
Mcuropwr,  Wabel-Khargek),  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  7  days*  journey  W.  of  Abydos,  which  applies 
to  its  N.  end,  as  it  extends  over  more  than  1|  -  of 
latitude.  It  belonged  to  Upper  Egypt  and,  like 
the  other,  formed  a  distinct  nome :  these  2  Domes 
are  mentioned  together  as  **  duo  Oaaitae  **  (ai  8m 
'OcurtTai).  When  the  ancient  writers  use  the  word 
Oasis  alone,  the  Greater  Oasis  most  generally  be 
understood.  The  Greater  Oasis  contains  consider- 
able ruins  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Komaa 
periods.  Between  and  near  these  were  other  Oaws, 
about  which  we  learn  little  or  nothing  from  the 
ancient  writers,  though  in  one  of  them,  the  H'ia- 
et  Ghorh*  or  Wah-d- Ikikklrk,  3  days  W.  of  the 
Greater  Oasis,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a 
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temple,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Nero  and  of 
Titus.  The  Greater  Oasis  it  about  level  with  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  the  Letter  it  about  200  feet 
higher  than  the  Nile,  in  nearly  the  same  latitude. 
—  3.  A  still  more  celebrated  Oasis  than  either  of 
these  was  that  called  Amnion,  Hammon,  Ammo- 
nium, Hammonis  Oraculum,  from  its  being  a 
chief  teat  of  the  worship  and  oracle  of  the  god 
Ammon.  It  was  called  by  the  Arabs  in  the  middle 
ages  Samtariak,  and  now  Snook.  It  it  about  15 
geog.  miles  long,  and  12  wide:  it*  chief  town, 
Stwak,  is  in  29°  12*  N.  laL,  and  26*  17'  E.  long.: 
its  distance  from  Cairo  is  12  days,  and  from  the 
N.  coast  about  160  statute  miles:  the  ancients 
rrckonrd  it  12  days  from  Memphis,  and  5  days 
from  Paraetonium  on  the  N.  coast.  It  was  inha- 
bited by  various  Libyan  tribes,  but  the  ruling 
people  were  a  race  kindred  to  the  Aethiopians 
above  Egypt,  who,  at  a  period  of  unknown  anti- 
quity, had  introduced,  probably  from  Meroe,  the 
worship  of  Amnion :  the  government  was  mo- 
narchical. The  Ammoniana  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  subject  to  the  old  Egyptian  monarchy.  Cam- 
byses,  after  conquering  Egypt  in  B.  c.  525,  sent  an 
army  against  them,  which  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  sands  of  the  Desert.  In  b.  c.  331,  Alexander 
the  Great  visited  the  oracle,  which  hailed  him  as 
the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon.  The  oracle  was  also 
visited  by  Cato  of  Utica.  Under  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Romans,  it  was  subject  to  Egypt,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Nomos  Libya.  The  most  re- 
markable objects  m  the  Oasis,  besides  the  temple 
of  Ammon,  were  the  palace  of  the  ancient  kings, 
abundant  springs  of  salt  water  (as  well  as  fresh) 
from  which  salt  was  made,  and  a  well,  called  Fona 
Sol  is,  the  water  of  which  was  cold  at  noon,  and 
warm  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Considerable 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  are  still  standing  at 
the  town  of  Stwak.  In  ancient  times,  the  Oasis 
had  no  town,  but  the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  scattered 
villages.  —4.  In  other  parts  of  the  Libyan  Desert, 
there  were  oases  of  which  the  ancients  had  some 
knowledge,  but  which  they  do  not  mention  by  the 
name  of  Oases,  but  by  their  specific  names,  such 
as  Ac gil a,  Phazanla,  and  others. 
Oases  [0aX08.] 

Oaztu  {'Oaios:  '0^m\  called  Axns  ("A|o») 
by  Herodotus,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Crete  on 
the  river  Oaxea,  and  near  Eleuthcrna,  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Oaxea  or  Oaxua,  who 
was,  according  to  some  accounts,  a  son  of  Acacallis, 
the  daughter  of  Minos,  and,  according  to  others,  a 
aon  of  Apollo  by  Anchiale. 

Obila  (Avda),  a  town  of  the  Vettonet  in  His- 
pania Tarraeonensis. 

ObUvionis  Plnmen.  [Limaba.] 

Obrimas  (Koja-Chai  or  Sandukli-CKca\  an  E. 
tributary  of  the  Maeander,  in  Phrygia. 

Obringa  (Aar\  a  W.  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Germania  Superior 
and  Inferior. 

Obaequens,  Julius,  the  name  prefixed  to  a  frag- 
roent  entitled  De  Products  or  Prodiyiorum  Libelius, 
containing  a  record  of  the  phenomena  classed  by 
the  Romans  under  the  general  designation  of 
f*rodu/ia  or  Oatenia.  The  series  extends  in  chrono- 
logical order  from  the  consulship  of  Scipio  and 
Laeliua,  B.c.  190,  to  the  consulship  of  Fabiua  and 
Aelius,  B-C  11.  The  material*  are  derived  in  a 
treat  measure  from  Liw,  whose  very  words  are 
frequently  employed.    With  regard  to  the  com- 
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pfler  we  know  nothing.  The  style  is  tolerably 
pure,  but  does  not  belong  to  the  Augustan  age. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Scheffer,  Amst  1679,  and 
by  Oudendorp,  Lug.  Bat  1720. 

Olmcdla,  Obucula  or  ObulctUa  (Afonctom),  a 
town  in  Hispania  Baettca  on  the  road  from  Hispalia 
to  Emerita  and  Corduba. 

Obnleo  (Poremna)%  surnamed  Pontificenae,  a 
Roman  municipium  in  Hispania  Baetica,  300 stadia 
from  Corduba. 

Oc&laa  ('IWso,  'HiraAei},  also  *n«dA«ia, 'A<re> 
X«cu:  'ft«aA«t/i),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  be- 
tween Haliartua  and  Alalcomenae,  situated  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  railing  into  the  lakeCopais, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Tilphusion. 

Oce&nlde*.  [Nympuab.] 

OcSinoj  ('ClKtar6$ ),  in  the  oldest  Greek  poets 
is  the  god  of  the  water  which  was  believed  to 
surround  the  whole  earth,  and  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  source  of  all  the  rivers  and  other  waters 
of  the  world.  This  water-god,  in  the  Theogony  of 
Hesiod,  is  the  son  of  Heaven  and  Earth  (Otlpewoi 
and  Tom),  the  husband  of  Tethys,  and  the  father 
of  all  the  river»gods  and  wntcr-nymphs  of  the 
whole  earth.  He  is  introduced  in  person  in  the 
Prometheus  of  Aeschylus.  As  to  the  physical  idea 
attached  by  the  early  Greeks  to  the  word,  it  seems 
that  they  regarded  the  earth  as  a  flat  circle,  which 
was  encompassed  by  a  river  perpetually  flowing 
round  it,  and  this  was  Oo'onus.  (This  notion 
is  ridiculed  by  Herodotus.)  Out  of  and  into  this 
river  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  supposed  to  rise 
and  set ;  and  on  its  banks  were  the  abodes  of  the 
dead.  From  this  notion  it  naturally  resulted  that, 
as  geographical  knowledge  advanced,  the  name  was 
applied  to  the  great  outer  waters  of  the  earth,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  inner  seas,  and  especially 
to  the  Atlantic,  or  the  sea  without  the  Piilara  of 
Hercules  f$«  doAdYro,  Mare  Exterius)  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Sea  with- 
in that  limit  (if«Wrf»  ddAorro,  Mare  Internum); 
and  thus  the  Atlantic  is  often  called  simply  Ocea- 
nus.  The  epithet  Atlantic  (if  *ATAo»rijrfc  bAhaaaa, 
HertxL,  <J  *A.  woVtoj,  Eurip.;  Atlantlcum  Mare) 
was  applied  to  it  from  the  mythical  position  of 
Atlas  being  on  its  shores.  The  other  great  waters 
which  were  denoted  by  the  same  term  are  de- 
scribed under  their  specific  names. 

Ocelli  ("OrqAis :  Gkela\  a  celebrated  harbour 
and  emporium,  at  the  S.W.  point  of  Arabia  Felix, 
just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea. 

Ocellus  Luc&nus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  some  Greek  city  in  Lucania,  but 
we  have  no  particulars  of  hia  life.  We  have 
atill  extant  under  hia  name  a  considerable  fragment 
of  a  work,  entitled,  -  On  the  Nature  of  the  Whole," 
(*«pl  rijr  rov  wombs  fvffios\  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect ;  but  it  is  much  disputed  whether  it  is  a 
genuine  work.  In  this  work  the  author  maintains 
that  the  whole  (to  vor,  or  t  KoV/ior)  had  no  be- 
ginning, and  will  have  no  end.  Edited  by  Ru- 
dolphi.  Lips.  1801 — 8. 

OcSlum.  L  A  town  in  the  N.  E.  of  Luaitania 
between  the  Tagua  and  the  Duriua,  whose  inha- 
bitants, the  Ocelenses,  also  bore  the  name  of  Lan« 
cienses.  ^  2.  (Ucello  or  U*eau),  a  town  in  the 
Cottian  Alps,  was  the  laat  place  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
before  entering  the  territories  of  king  Cottius. 

Oeh*  ("Ox*?),  the  highest  mountain  in  Euhoea, 
was  in  the  S.  of  the  island  near  Carystua,  running 
out  into  the  promontory  Caphaieus. 
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Ochos.    [ Artaxerxks  III.] 

Ochua  ("Dxus,  *fix°0»  »  great  river  of  Central 
Alia,  flowing  from  the  N.  tide  of  the  Paropamisus 
{Hindoo  JTooai),  according  to  Strabo,  through 
Hyrcauia,  into  the  Caspian;  according  to  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  through  Bactria,  into  the  Oxua,  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  only  another  name  for  the  Oxua, 
In  the  Pehlvi  dialect  the  word  denotes  a  river  in 
general. 

Ocric&lun  (Ocricul&nus:  nr.  Ckricoli  Ru.),  an 
important  nmnicipium  in  Urabria,  situated  on  the 
Tiber  near  its  confluence  with  the  Nar,  and  on  the 
Via  Flaminia,  leading  from  Rome  to  Narnia,  &c 
There  are  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre 
and  temples  near  the  modern  OtrioolL 

Ocriala  or  Oclisla,  mother  of  Serviua  Tullius. 
For  details,  see  Til.UUS. 

Octavia.  1.  Sister  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
wa*  married  first  to  C  Mareellus,  consul,  a  c.  60, 
and  subsequently,  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  to 
Antony,  the  triumvir,  in  40.  This  marriage  was 
regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  a  hating  peace.  Au- 
gustus was  warmly  attached  to  his  sister,  and  she 
possessed  all  the  charms  and  virtues  likely  to 
secure  a  lasting  influence  over  the  mind  of  a  hus- 
band. Her  beauty  was  universally  allowed  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  Cleopatra,  and  her  virtue  was 
such  as  to  excite  admiration  in  an  age  of  growing 
licentiousness  and  conniption.  For  a  time  Antony 
seemed  to  forget  Cleopatra ;  but  he  soon  became 
tired  of  his  virtuous  wife,  and  upon  his  return  to 
the  East,  he  forbade  her  to  follow  him.  When  at 
length  the  war  broke  out  between  Antony  and 
Augustus,  Octavia  was  divorced  by  her  husband  ; 
but  instead  of  resenting  the  insults  she  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  she  brought  up  with  care  his 
children  by  Fulvia  and  Cleopatra.  She  died  &  r, 
1 1 .  Octavia  had  5  children,  3  by  Mareellus,  a 
ton  and  2  daughters,  and  2  by  Antony,  both 
daughters.  Her  son,  M.  Mareellus,  was  adopted 
br  Augustus,  and  was  destined  to  be  his  successor, 
but  died  in  23.  [Marckllos,  No.  9.)  The 
descendants  of  her  2  daughters  by  Antonius  suc- 
cessively ruled  the  Roman  world.  The  elder  of 
them  married  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  be- 
came the  grandmother  of  the  emperor  Nero  ;  the 
younger  of  them  married  Drusus,  the  brother  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  became  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  and  the  grandmother  of  the 
emperor  Caligula.  [Antonia.]  — 2.  The  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  by  his  3rd  wife,  Valeria 
Medina,  was  born  about  a.  d.  42.  She  was  at 
first  betrothed  by  Claudius  to  L.  Silanua,  who  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  as  Agrippina  had  destined  Oc- 
tavia to  be  the  wife  of  her  son,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Nero.  She  was  married  to  Nero  in  a.  d. 
53,  but  was  soon  deserted  by  her  young  and  pro- 
fiipite  husband  for  Poppaea  Sabina.  After  living 
with  the  latter  as  his  mistress  f  >r  some  time,  he 
resolved  to  recognise  her  as  his  legal  wife  ;  and 
accordingly  he  divorced  Octavia  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  sterility,  aud  then  married  Poppaea. 
a.  n.  62.  Shortly  afterwards,  Octavia  was  falsely 
accused  ot  adultery,  and  was  banished  to  the  little 
island  of  Pandataria,  where  she  was  put  to  death. 
Her  untimely  end  excited  general  commiseration. 
Octavia  is  the  heroine  of  a  tragedy,  found  among 
the  works  of  Seneca,  but  the  author  of  which  was 
snore  probably  Curiatius  Maternus. 

OcUviann*.    [  Augustus.  J 

Octavius.   L  Cn.,  sumamed  Buiua,  q.wesior 


about  &  C  230,  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  family.  The  Octavii  originally  came  from  the 
Volacian  town  of  Velitrae,  where  a  street  and  ax 
altar  bore  the  name  of  Octavius.  —  8.  Cxl,  son  of 
No.  7,  plebeian  acdile  206,  and  praetor  205,  when 
he  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province.  He  was  ac- 
tively employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  2nd 
Punic  war,  and  he  was  present  at  the  bat:)e  of 
Zama,— 8.  Ca.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  praetor  16V, 
and  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  wax 
against  Perseus.  He  was  consnl  165.  In  162  be 
was  one  of  3  ambassadors  sent  into  Syria,  but 
was  assassinated  at  Lsodicea,  by  a  Greek  of  the 
name  of  Leptinet,  at  the  instigation,  as  was  sup- 
posed, of  Lysias,  the  guardian  of  the  young  king 
Antiochus  V.  A  statue  of  Octavius  was  placed  on 
the  rostra  at  Rome,  where  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Cicero.— 4.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  128,-5. 
M.,  perhaps  younger  son  of  No.  3,  was  the  col- 
league of  Tib.  Gracchus  in  the  tribunate  of  the 
plebs,  133,  when  he  opposed  his  tribunitian  veto 
to  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  law.  He  was  in 
consequence  deposed  from  his  office  by  Tib.  Grac- 
chus.—6.  Cn.,  a  supporter  of  the  aristocratic*! 
party,  was  consul  87  with  L.  Cornelius  Cinna. 
After  Sulla's  departure  from  Italy,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Mithridatea,  a  vehement 
contest  arose  between  the  2  consuls,  which  ended 
in  the  expulsion  of  Cinna  from  the  city,  and  hie 
being  deprived  of  the  consulship.  Cu  na  soon 
afterwards  returned  at  the  bead  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  accompanied  by  Marius.  Rome  wn* 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  OctAvius  was  one  of 
the  first  victims  in  the  massacres  that  followed. 
His  head  was  cat  off  and  suspended  on  the  metra, 
—  7.  L.,  son  of  No.  6,  consul  75,  died  in  74,  aa 
proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  the  province  by  L.  Luculiua.  — 8.  Cn  , 
son  of  No.  7,  consul  76.-9.  M*.,  son  of  No.  8, 
was  curule  aedile  50,  along  with  M.  Caelius.  Oa 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Octavius 
espoused  the  aristocratic*!  party,  and  served  as 
lcynte  to  M.  Bibulua,  who  had 'the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Porapeian  fleet.  After  the  b»t:le 
of  Pharsalia,  Octavius  sailed  to  lllyricnm ;  bat 
having  been  driven  out  of  this  country  (47)  by 
Caesar's  legates,  he  fled  to  Africa.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Actium  (31),  when  he  com- 
manded part  of  Antony's  fleet.  — 10.  C,  younger 
son  of  No.  1,  and  the  ancestor  of  Augustas, 
remained  a  simple  Roman  eques,  without  attempt, 
ing  to  rise  any  higher  in  the  state.  —  1L  C,  son 
of  No.  10,  and  great-grand  father  of  Augustus, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  in  which 
he  served  as  tribune  of  the  soldiers.  He  was  pre- 
sent  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  (216),  and  was  one  of 
the  few  who  survived  the  engagement.  —  12.  C-, 
son  of  No.  11,  and  grandfather  of  Augustus, 
lived  quietly  at  his  villa  at  Velitrae,  without 
aspiring  to  the  dignities  of  the  Roman  state. 
—13.  C.,  son  of  No.  12,  and  father  of  Angnsus 
was  praetor  61,  and  in  the  following  year  succeeded 
C.  Antonius  in  the  government  of  Macedonia, 
which  he  administered  with  equal  integrity  and 
energy.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  59,  died  the  foi> 
lowing  year,  58.  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  in  the  very 
same  room  in  which  Augustus  afterward*  breath- j 
bis  last.  By  his  2nd  wife  Atia,  Octavius  had  a 
daughter  and  a  son,  the  latter  of  whom  was  snhw- 
quently  the  emperor  Augustus.  (Augustus.)  — 
14  L.,  a  legate  of  Pompev  in  the  war  against  tb» 
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67.  was  tent  by  Pompey  into  Crate  to  ] 
supersede  Q.  Meteilus  in  the  command  of  tbe  | 
island ;  but  Meteilus  refused  to  surrender  tbe 
command  to  him.    [MaT*LL  us,  No.  16.] 
Octavlus  Balbuj.  [Balbub.] 
Octoduxus  (Octodurensi* :  Martitf*tf\  a  town 
of  the  \7ragri  in  the  country  of  the  Helvetii,  is 
situated  in  a  valley  surrouudt'd  by  lofty  mountains, 
and  on  the  river  Drunce  near  the  spot  where  i* 
fiowi  into  the  Rhone.    The  ancient  town,  like  the 
modern  one,  was  divided  by  tbe  D ranee  into  2 
parts.    The  inhabitants  had  the  Jut  Latiu 

Octogesa,  a  town  of  the  llergetes  in  Hispania 
Tarraconenais  near  the  Iberu*,  probably  S.  of  the 
Sicoris. 

Octoldphuft,  a  place  of  uncertain  site,  iu  the  N. 
of  Thcs&aly  or  the  S.  of  Macedonia. 
Ocypete.  [Hakpvuk.] 
OcyrhoeCnjrypoTf.)  1.  One  of  the  daughters 
of  Ocean  us  and  Tethy  a  —  2.  Daughter  of  tho  cen- 
taur Chiron,  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  changed  into  a  mare. 

Odenathus,  the  ruler  of  Palmyra,  checked  the 
victorious  career  of  the  Persians  after  tbe  defeat 
and  capture  of  Valerian,  a.  0. 260,  and  drove  Sapor 
out  of  Syria.  In  return  for  these  services,  Gallie- 
nus  bestowed  upon  Odenathus  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus. Odenathus  was  soon  afterwards  murdered 
by  some  of  his  relations,  not  without  the  consent, 
it  is  said,  of  his  wife  Zenobia,  266.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Zenobia. 

Odearaa  (*Oti)<r<r6 s :  'OoTfo-oYrip,  *Oii\<r<x*vf ).  1 . 
( Varna  \  also  called  Odyssus  and  Odissus  at  a 
later  time,  a  Greek  town  in  Thracia  (in  the  later 
Moesia  Inferior)  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus  nearly 
due  E.  of  Marcianopolis,  was  founded  by  tbe  Mi- 
lesians in  the  territory  of  the  Crobysi  in  the  reign 
of  Astyages,  king  of  Media  ( &  c.  594 — 559). 
The  town  possessed  a  good  harbour,  and  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce.  —  2.  A  seaport  in  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  on  the  N.  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  and 
on  the  river  Sangarius,  W.  of  Olbia  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes.  It  was  some  distance  N.E.  of 
the  modern  Odetta. 

Odoacer,  usually  called  king  of  the  Htruli,  was 
the  leader  of  the  barbarians,  who  overthrew  the 
Western  empire,  a.  n.  476.  He  took  the  title  of 
kin#  of  Italy,  and  reigned  till  bis  power  was  over- 
thrown by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths.  Odoacer 
was  defeated  in  3  decisive  battles  by  Theodoric 
(4U9 — 190),  and  then  took  refuge  in  Ravenna, 
where  he  was  besieged  for  3  years.  He  at  last 
capitulated  on  condition  that  he  and  Theodoric 
should  be  joint  kings  of  Italy  ;  but  Odoacer  was 
soon  afterwards  murdered  by  his  rival. 

Odomantlce  ('OtapavTurti),  a  district  in  the 
N.E.  of  Macedonia  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
Nestus,  inhabited  by  tbe  Thracian  tribe  of  the 
Odomanti  or  Odomantes. 

Odrysae  fOMtrai),  the  most  powerfid  people 
in  Thrace,  dwelt,  according  to  Herodotus,  on  both 
tides  of  the  river  Artiecus,  a  tributary  of  the  He- 
bras,  but  also  spread  farther  W.  over  the  whole 
plain  of  the  Hebrus.  Soon  after  the  Persian  wars 
Teres,  king  of  tbe  Odrysae,  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty over  several  of  the  other  Thracian  tribes, 
and  extended  his  dominions  as  far  as  the  Black 
sea.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sitalces,  who 
became  the  master  of  almost  the  whole  of  Thrace. 
His  empire  comprised  all  the  territory  from 
tra  to  the  mouths  of  tbe  Danube,  and  from 
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Byzantium  to  the  sources  of  the  Strymon ;  and  it 
is  described  by  Thucydidea  as  the  greatest  of  all 
the  kingdoms  between  the  Ionian  gulf  and  the 
Euxine,  both  in  revenue  and  opulence.  Sitalces 
assisted  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
against  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia.  [Sitaixbs. ] 
He  died  B.  c.  424,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ne- 
phew Seuthes  I.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  about 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  power  of 
the  Odrysae  declined.  For  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  Odrysae,  see  Thracia. 

OdyssSa  ('08tW«ia),  a  town  of  Hispania  Bne- 
tica,  situated  N.  of  Abderu  amidst  the  mountains 
of  Turdetania,  with  a  temple  of  Athena,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Odysseus  ( Ulyss-  • ).  I  ts  position 
is  quite  uncertain.  Some  of  the  ancient*  supposed 
it  to  be  the  same  as  Olikipo. 

Odysseus,    [Ulyss  as.] 

Oea  ( *E«o,  Ptol. :  Oeensis :  Tripoli  9  Ru.),  a  city 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Repio  Syrtica 
(i.  e.  between  the  Syrtes),  was  one  of  the  3  cities 
of  the  African  Tripoli*,  and,  under  the  Romans,  a 
colony  by  the  name  of  Aelia  Augusta  Felix.  It 
had  a  mixed  population  of  Libyans  and  Sicilians. 

Oea  (Ofc»),  a  town  in  the  island  of  Aegina,  20 
■tadia  from  the  capital. 

Oeagrua,  or  Oeftger  (Ofaypos),  king  of  Thrace, 
was  the  father,  by  the  muse  Calliope,  of  Orpheus 
and  Linus.  Hence  the  sisters  of  Orpheus  are 
called  Oetipride*,  in  the  sense  of  the  Muses.  The 
adjective  Omgriut  is  also  used  by  the  poet*  as 
equivalent  to  Thracian.  Hence  Otuyrius  Haernut, 
OraariuM  Hebrus,  Ac. 

Oeaathi  or  Oeanthla  (Oidrfc),  OidVtoio :  0«W- 
t«vs  :  Galaaidki),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae  on 
the  coast,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Crissaean  gulf. 

Oeaso  or  Oeasso  (Oyorzwi),  a  town  of  the  Va- 
scones  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensij 
situated  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and 
on  the  river  Magrada. 

Oeax  (OIa£),  son  of  Nauplius  and  Clymene,  and 
brother  of  Palamedes  and  Nausimedon. 

Oebilus  (OttaXot).  L  Son  of  Cynortas.  hus- 
band of  Gorgophone,  and  father  of  Tyndareu*, 
Pirene,  and  Axene,  was  king  of  Sparta,  where  he 
was  afterwards  honoured  with  an  heroum.  Ac- 
cording to  others  he  was  son  of  Perieres  and 
grandson  of  Cynortas,  and  was  married  to  the 
nymph  Batea,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
The  patronymic  Oebalidtt.  is  not  only  applied  to  his 
descendants,  but  to  the  Spartans  generally,  as 
Hyacinthus,  Castor,  Pollux,  Ac.  The  feminine 
patronymic  Oebali$  and  the  adjective  OtUUius  are 
applied  in  the  same  way.  Hence  Helen  is  called 
by  the  poets  Oebala\  and  Oelxttia  pciie*  ;  the  city 
of  Tarentum  is  termed  Oebalia  or*,  because  it  wn« 
founded  by  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  since  the 
Sabines  were,  according  to  one  tradition,  a  Lace- 
daemonian colony,  we  find  the  Sabine  king  Titus 
Tatius  named  Oebaliut  7u*w*,  and  the  Sabine 
women  Oebalidet  matret.  (Ov.  Fad.  i.  260,  iii. 
230.)— 2.  Son  of  Telon  by  a  nymph  of  the  stream 
Sebethus,  near  Naples,  ruled  in  Campania. 

Oechalla  (0*xoA(o:  Oixa\i*6i,  01x<*Ai«tt?«). 
L  A  town  in  Thessaly  on  the  Peneus  near  Tricca. 
—2.  A  town  in  Thessaly,  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Trachis.  —  3.  A  town  in  Mcasenia  on  the 
frontier  of  Arcadia,  identified  by  Pausanias  with 
Caniasium,  by  Strabo  with  Andania.  — 4.  A  town 
of  Euboea  in  the  district  Eretria,  —  The  ancients 
were  divided  in  opinion  which  of  these  places  was 
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the  residence  of  Eurytus,  whom  Hercules  defeated 
and  slew.  The  original  legend  probably  belonged 
to  the  Thessalian  Oechalia,  and  was  thence  trans- 
f erred  to  the  other  towns. 

OecfimSnltts  (OUovubtot),  bishop  of  Tricca  in 
Tlieswlv,  a  Greek  eoDimentfttor  on  various  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  probably  flourished  about  a.  d. 
9.50.  He  hat  the  reputation  of  a  judicious  com- 
mentator, careful  in  compilation,  modest  in  offering 
his  own  judgment,  and  neat  in  expression.  Most 
of  his  commentaries  were  published  at  Paris,  1631. 

Oedipus  (OiSfwovr),  son  of  Laius  and  Jocaste 
of  Thebes.    The  tragic  fate  of  this  hero  is  more 
celebrated  than  that  of  any  other  legendary  per- 
sonage, on  account  of  the  frequent  use  which  the 
tragic  poets  have  made  of  it    In  their  hands  it 
underwent  various  changes  and  embellishments  ; 
but  the  common  story  ran  as  follows.   Laius,  son 
of  Labdacus,  was  king  of  Thebes,  and  husband  of 
Jocaste,  a  daughter  of  Menoeceus  and  sister  of 
Creon.  An  oracle  had  informed  Laius  that  he  was 
destined  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  own  son. 
Accordingly,  when  Jocaste  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
they  pierced  his  feet,  bound  them  together,  and 
exposed  the  child  on  Mt.  Cithaeron.  There  he  was 
found  by  a  shepherd  of  king  Polybus  of  Corinth, 
and  was  called  from  his  swollen  feet  Oedipus. 
Having  been  carried  to  the  palace,  the  king  and 
his  wife  Mcrope  (or  Periboea)  brought  him  up  as 
their  own  child.    Once,  however,  Oedipus  was 
taunted  by  a  Corinthian  with  not  being  the  king's 
son,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  Delphi  to  consult 
the  oracle.  The  oracle  replied  that  he  was  destined 
to  slay  his  father  and  commit  incest  with  his 
mother.    Thinking  that  Polybus  was  his  father, 
he  resolved  not  to  return  to  Corinth;  but  on  his 
road  between  Delphi  and  Daulis  he  met  his  real 
father  I«aius.  Polyphonies,  the  charioteer  of  Laius 
bade  Oedipus  make  way  for  them ;  whereupon  a 
scuffle  ensued  in  which  Oedipus  slew  both  Laius 
and  his  charioteer.  In  the  mean  time  the  celebrated 
Sphinx  bad  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes.    Seated  on  a  rock,  she  put  a  riddle  to 
every  Theban  that  passed  by,  and  whoever  was 
unable  to  solve  it  was  killed  by  the  monster.  This 
calamity  induced  the  Thebans  to  proclaim  that 
whoever  should  deliver  the  country  of  the  Sphinx, 
should  be  made  king,  and  should  receive  Jocaste 
as  his  wife.    Oedipus  came  forward,  and  when  he 
approached  the  Sphinx  she  gave  the  riddle  as 
follows :  **  A  being  with  4  feet  has  2  feet  and  3 
feet,  and  only  one  voice;  but  its  feet  vary,  and 
when  it  has  most  it  is  weakest."    Oedipus  solved 
the  riddle  by  saying  that  it  was  man,  who  in 
infanoy  crawl*  upon  all  fours,  in  manhood  stands 
erect  upon  2  feet,  and  in  old  age  supports  his  tot- 
tering legs  with  a  staff.    The  Sphinx,  enraged  at 
the  solution  of  the  riddle,  thereupon  threw  her- 
self down  from  the  rock.    Oedipus  now  obtained 
the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  and  married  his  mother, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Eteocles,  Poly- 
nices,  Antigone,  and  Ismene.    In  consequence  of 
this  incestuous  alliance  of  which  no  one  was  aware, 
the  country  of  Thebes  was  visited  by  a  plague. 
The  oracle,  on  being  consulted,  ordered  that  the 
murderer  of  Laius  should  be  expelled.  Oedipus 
accordingly  pronounced  a  solemn  curse  upon  the 
unknown  murderer,  and  declared  him  an  exile; 
but  when  he  endeavoured  to  discover  him,  he  was 
informed  by  the  seer  Tireaias  that  he  himself  was 
both  the  parricide  and  the  husbaud  of  his  mother. 
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Jocaste  now  hung  herself,  and  Oedipus  put  nut  bit 
own  eyes.    From  this  point  traditions  differ,  for 
according  to  some,  Oedipus  in  his  blindness  was 
expelled  from  Thebes  by  his  sons  and  brother- in- 
law, Creon,  who  undertook  the  government,  aiid 
he  was  accompanied  by  Antigone  in  his  exile  u 
Attica;  while  according  to  others  he  was  imprisoned 
by  his  sons  at  Thebes,  in  order  that  his  dtagnre 
might  remain  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
The  father  now  cursed  his  sons,  who  agreed  to  rule 
over  Thebes  alternately,  but  became  involved  io  a 
dispute,  in  consequence  of  which  they  fought  ia 
single  combat,  and  slew  each  other.  Hereof*") 
Creon  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  expe 'led 
Oedipus.    After  long  wanderings  Oedipus  arrived 
in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides,  near  Colunuv  in 
Attica;  he  was  there  honoured  by  Theseus  in  his 
misfortune,  and.  according  to  an  oracle,  the  Eume- 
nides removed  him  from  the  earth,  and  no  oat 
was  altowed  to  approach  his  tomb.    According  tt 
Homer,  Oedipus,  tormented  by  the  Erinnyes  of  ha 
mother,  continued  to  reign  at  Thebes,  after  hei 
death ;  he  fell  in  battle,  and  was  honoured  at 
Thebes  with  funeral  solemnities. 

Oenifo(Ob'*t0»-:  OtVeso'fvt),  a  seaport  town  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  E.  of  Naupactus. 

Oeneus  (0<V«vt),  son  of  Portheua,  husband  of 
Althaea,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ty dens 
and  Mcl  eager,  and  was  thus  the  grand  father  of 
Diomedes.  He  was  king  of  Pleuron  and  Calydoa 
in  Aetnlia.  This  is  Homer's  account;  but  according 
to  later  authorities  he  was  the  son  of  Porthaon  and 
Euryte,  and  the  father  of  Toxeus,  whom  he  himself 
killed,  Thyreus  (Phereus),  Clymenus  Periphas, 
Agelaus,  Meleager,  Gorge,  Eurymede,  Melaaippe, 
Mothone,  and  Deianira.  His  second  wife  was 
Melanippe,  the  daughter  of  Hipponous,  by  whom 
he  had  Tydeus  according  to  some  accounts;  though 
according  to  others  Tydeus  was  his  son  by  his  own 
daughter  Gorge.  He  is  said  to  have  been  deprived 
of  his  kingdom  by  the  sons  of  his  brother  Agnus, 
who  imprisoned  and  ill  used  him.  He  was  subse- 
quently avenged  by  Diomedes,  who  slew  Agnus 
and  his  sons,  and  restored  the  kingdom  either  to 
Oeneus  himself,  or  to  his  son-in-law  Andraemon, 
as  Oeneus  was  too  old.  Diomedes  took  his  grand- 
father with  him  to  Peloponnesus,  but  some  of  the 
sons  who  lay  in  ambush,  slew  the  old  man,  near 
the  altar  of  Telephus  in  Arcadia.  Diomedes  buried 
his  body  at  Argos,  and  named  the  town  of  Oenoe 
after  him.  According  to  others  Oeneus  lived  to 
extreme  old  age  with  Diomedes  at  Argoa,  and  died 
a  natural  death.  Homer  knows  nothing  of  all 
this ;  he  merely  relates  that  Oeneus  once  neglected 
to  sacrifice  to  Artemis,  in  con»e<juence  of  which 
she  sent  a  monstrous  boar  into  the  territory  of  Ca- 
lydon,  which  was  hunted  by  Meleager.  The  here 
Bellerophon  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Oeneus 
and  received  from  him  a  costly  girdle  as  a  present. 

Oenl&dae  (OivtdScu  :  Tripardom  or  Tri&ardo\ 
an  ancient  town  of  Acarnania,  situated  on  the 
Achelous  near  its  mouth,  and  surrounded  by 
marshes  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river, 
which  thus  protected  it  from  hostile  attacks.  It 
was  called  in  ancient  times  Erysiche  t/Eowri'x*). 
and  its  inhabitants  Erysichaei  ('Epwtx***)  ;  and 
it  probably  derived  its  later  name  from  the  mythi- 
cal Oeneus,  the  grandfather  of  Diomedes.  Unlike 
the  other  cities  of  Acarnania,  Oeniadae  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Spartans  in  the  Pelopnnnesian 
war.    At  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Oreot,  the 
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town  was  taken  by  the  Aetolians,  who  expelled 
the  inhabitants;  bat  the  Aetolians  were  expelled 
in  their  torn  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  surrounded  the  place  with  strong  fortifications. 
The  Romans  restored  the  town  to  the  Acarnanian*. 
The  fortreM  Kesus  or  Nasus  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Oeniadae  was  situated  in  a  small  lake  near 
t)eniadae. 

Oe Hides,  n  patronymic  from  Oeneus,  and  hence 
given  to  Meleager,  the  son  of  Oeneus,  and  Dio- 
inedes,  the  grandson  of  Oeneus. 

Oenoanda  or  Oeneanda,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  N.W.  cf  Pisidia,  or  the  district  of  Cabalia, 
subject  to  Cibyra, 

Oenobaraa  (Oivo€ipas\  a  tributary  of  the 
Orontes,  flowing  through  the  plain  of  Antioch,  in 
Syria. 

'  Oen5S  (Oiv6r\ :  OlyoaSos).  X.  A  demus  of  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  near  Eleu- 
therae  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  — 2.  A  demus  of 
Attica,  near  Marathon,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Aiantin,  and  also  to  the  Tetrapolis."— 3.  A  fortress 
of  the  Corinthians,  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  be- 
tween the  promontory  Olmiae  and  the  frontier  of 
Mcgnris.  —  4.  A  town  in  Argolis  on  the  Arcadian 
frontier  at  the"  foot  of  Ml  Artemisinm.  —5.  A 
town  in  Elis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  SeUeis.  —  6. 
A  town  in  the  island  Icarus  or  lcaria. 

Oenomaus,  (OiVouooi).  1.  King  of  Pisa  in  Elis, 
was  son  of  Ares  and  Harpiniia,  the  daughter  of 
Asopus,  and  husband  of  the  Pleiad  Sterope,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hippodamia.  Ac- 
cording to  others  he  was  a  son  of  Ares  and  Sterope 
or  a  son  of  Alzion.  An  oracle  had  declared  that 
he  should  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  son- in  law; 
and  as  his  horses  were  swifter  than  those  of  any 
other  mortal,  he  declared  that  'all  who  came  for- 
ward as  suitors  for  Hippodamia^  hand  should 
contend  with  him  in  the  chariot-race,  that  whoever 
conquered  should  receive  her,  and  that  whoever 
was  conquered  should  suffer  death.  The  race-course 
extended  from  Pisa  to  the  altar  of  Poseidon,  on  the 
Corinthian  isthmus.  The  suitor  started  with  Hip- 
podamia in  a  chariot,  and  Oenomaus  then  hastened 
with  his  swift  hones  after  the  lovers.  He  had 
overtaken  and  slain  many  a  suitor,  when  Pel  ops, 
the  son  of  Tantalus,  came  to  Pisa.  Pelops  bribed 
.Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  Oenomaus,  to  take  out 
the  linch-pins  from  the  wheels  of  his  master's 
chariot,  and  he  received  from  Poseidon  a  golden 
chariot,  and  moat  rapid  horses.  In  the  race  which 
followed,  the  chariot  of  Oenomaus  broke  down,  and 
he  fell  out  and  was  killed.  Thus  Pelops  obtained 
Hippodamia  and  the  kingdom  of  Pisa.  There  are 
some  variations  in  this  story,  such  as,  that  Oenomaus 
wa*  himself  in  love  with  bis  daughter,  and  for  this 
reason  slew  her  lovers.  Myrtilus  also  is  said  to 
have  loved  Hippodamia,  and  as  she  favoured  the 
suit  of  Pelops,  she  persuaded  Myrtilus  to  take  the 
linch-pins  out  of  the  wheels  of  her  father's  chariot 
As  Oenomaus  was  breathing  his  last  he  pronounced 
a  curse  upon  Myrtilus.  This  curse  had  its  desired 
effect,  for  as  Pelops  refused  to  give  to  Myrtilus 
the  reward  he  had  promised,  or  as  Myrtilus  had 
attempted  to  dishonour  Hippodamia,  Pelops  thrust 
him  down  from  Cape  Geraestus.  Myrtilus,  while 
dying,  likewise  pronounced  a  enrse  upon  Pelops, 
which  was  the  cause  cf  al!  the  calamities  that 
afterwards  befell  his  house.  The  tomb  of  Oeno- 
maus was  shown  on  the  river  Cladcus  in  Elis.  His 


honse  was  destroyed  by  lightning,  and  only  one 
pillar  of  it  remained  standing.  —  2.  Of  Gadara,  a 
cynic  philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  ot 
Hadrian,  or  somewhat  later,  but  before  Porphyry. 
He  wrote  a  work  to  expose  the  oracles,  of  which 
considerable  fragments  are  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
—  3.  A  tragic  poet    [Dioobnkr,  No.  5.] 

Oenoni  (Onveiioi),  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Cebren,  and  wife  of  Paris,  before  he  carried  off 
Helen.  [Paris.] 

Oendne  or  Oenopla,  the  ancient  name  of 
A  soma. 

OenSphyta  (ret  Olvtyvra;  /ma),  a  town  in 
Boeotia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  and  on 
the  road  from  Tanagra  to  Oropus,  memorable  for 
the  victory  gained  here  by  the  Athenians  over  the 
Boeotians,  n.  c.  456. 

Oenopides  (OtVowUhp)  of  Chios,*  distinguished 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  perhaps  a  contem- 
porary of  Anaxagoras.  Oenopides  derived  most  of 
his  astronomical  knowledge  from  the  priests  and 
astronomers  of  Egypt,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
some  time.  He  obtained  from  this  source  his  know- 
ledge of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  the  discovery 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  claimed.  The  length 
of  the  solar  year  was  fixed  by  Oenopides  at  065 
days,  and  somewhat  less  than  9  hours.  He  is  said 
to  have  discovered  the  12th  and  23rd  propositions 
of  the  1st  book  of  Euclid,  and  the  quadrature  of 
the  meniscus. 

Oenfiplon  (Oiw»f«r),  son  of  Dionysus  and  hus- 
band of  the  nymph  H  el  ice,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Thalus,  Euanthes,  Melas,  Salagus, 
A tham as,  and  Mcrope,  Aerope  or  Haero.  Some 
writers  call  Oenopion  a  son  of  Rhadamanthus  by 
Ariadne,  and  a  brother  of  Staphylus.  From  Crete 
he  migrated  with  his  sons  to  Chios,  which  Rha- 
damanthus had  assigned  to  him  as  his  habitation. 
When  king  of  Chios,  the  giant  Orion  sued  for  the 
band  of  his  daughter  Merope.  As  Oenopion  refused 
to  give  her  Uf  Orion,  the  latter  violated  Merope, 
whereupon  Oearpion  put  out  his  eyes,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  island.  Orion  went  to  Lemnos  ;  be 
was  afterwards  cured  of  his  blindness,  and  returned 
to  Chios  to  take  vengeance  on  Oenopion.  But  the 
latter  was  not  to  be  found  in  Chios,  for  his  friends 
had  concealed  him  in  the  earth,  so  that  Orion,  un- 
able to  discover  him,  went  to  Crete. 

Oenotri,  Oenotrla.  [Italia.] 

Oendtrides,  2  small  islands  in  the  Tyrrhene 
sea,  off  the  coast  of  Lucania,  and  opposite  the 
town  of  Elea  or  Velia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Helos. 

Oen5tr6pae.  [Anius.] 

Oenotrut  (Oftwpot),  youngest  son  of  Lycaon, 
emigrated  with  a  colony  from  Arcadia  to  Italy,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Ornotria  to  the  district  in  which 
he  settled. 

Oenlla  (Ofoot/t:  JTefeswo),  a  river  in  Laconia, 
rising  on  the  frontier  of  Arcadia,  and  flowing  into 
the  Eurotas,  N.  of  Sparta.  There  was  a  town  of  the 
same  name  upon  this  river,  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

Oenussae  (Ofoovovoi,  Obomrcu).  L  A  group 
of  islands  lying  off  the  S.  point  of  Messenia,  oppo- 
site to  the  port  of  Phoenicia:  the  2  largest  of  them 
are  now  called  Sapienxa  and  Cabrera.  —  2.  (Sf«iJ- 
m&Jori  or  Egonutes),  a  group  of  5  islands  between 
Chios  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

Oednos  (Ofoytft),  son  of  Licymnius  of  Midea 
in  Argolis,  first  victor  at  Olympia,  in  the  foot-rare. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  Sparta  by  tbe 
sons  of  Hippocoon,  Lut  was  avenged  by  Herculea, 
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wiose  kinsman  he  wm,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
monument  near  the  temple  of  Hercules. 

0er6o  ('fUporj),  an  island  in  Boeotia,  formed  by 
the  river  Asopus  and  opposite  Plntacae. 

Oesctti  (hker  or Esktr)  called  Osclua  ("Oanos) 
by  Thucydides,  and  Bdu  (2«fot)  by  Herodotus, 
a  river  in  Moeeia,  which  rises  in  Mt  Scorn ius 
according  to  Thucydides,  or  in  Alt.  Rhodope  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  but  in  reality  on  the  W.  slope  of 
Mt  Haemus,  and  flows  into  the  Danube  near  a 
town  of  the  same  name  (Ontxovitx). 

Oesyma  (Otffifpn :  Oirvuatos),  called  Aesyma 
(Al<riun)  by  Homer  (/Z.  viii.  304),  an  ancient  town 
in  Thrace  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus,  a 
colony  of  the  Thasians. 

Oeta  (Ofrn,  ra  O'nalvv  o6pta :  KainvoOira\  a 
rugged  pile  of  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  an 
eastern  branch  of  Mt  Hindus,  extended  8.  of  Mt 
Othrys  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Sperchius  to  the 
Maliac  gulf  at  Thermopylae,  thus  forming  the  N. 
barrier  of  Greece.  Strabo  and  Livy  give  the  name 
of  Callidromus  to  the  eastern  part  of  Oeta,  an 
appellation  which  does  not  occur  tn  Herodotus  and 
the  earlier  writers.  Respecting  the  pass  of  Mt 
Oeta,  see  Tubrmopylab.  Oeta  was  celebrated 
in  mythology  as  the  mountain  on  which  Her- 
cules burnt  himself  to  death.  From  this  moun- 
tain the  S.  of  Thessalv  bordering  on  Pbocis  was 
called  Oetaea  (Orrsua)  and  its  inhabitant*  Oetaei 

(OlTOiOl). 

OetyltU  (OfruAoj  t  Oirikun :  Ptr>*V>),  also 
called  Tyloi  (TtfAoi),  an  ancient  town  in  Laconia, 
on  the  Messenian  gulf,  S.  of  Thalama,  called  after 
an  Arrive  hero  of  this  name. 

Ofella,  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  of  a  straight- 
forward character,  whom  Horace  contrasts  with  the 
Stoic  quack  a  of  his  time. 

Ofella,  Q.  Lucretius,  originally  belonged  to  the 
Marian  party,  but  deserted  to  Sulla,  who  appointed 
him  to  the  command  of  the  army  employed  in  the 
blockade  of  Praeneete,  b.  c  82.  Ofella  became  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship  in  the  following  year, 
although  he  had  not  yet  been  either  quaestor  or 
praetor,  thus  acting  in  defiance  of  one  of  Sulla's 
laws.  He  was  in  consequence  put  to  death  by 
Sulla's  orders. 

Oflllus,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist,  was  one 
ef  the  pupils  of  Serrius  Sulpiciu*,  and  a  friend  of 
Cicero  and  Cae&ar.  His  works  are  often  cited  in 
the  Digest 

Oglaaa  (Monte  Christo),  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Etrnria. 

Ogulnli,  Q.  and  CiL,  2  brothers,  tribune*  of 
the  plebs,  B.  c.  300.  carried  a  law  by  which  the 
number  of  the  pontiffs  was  increased  from  4  to  8, 
and  that  of  the  augurs  from  4  to  9,  and  which 
enacted  that  4  of  the  pontiffs  and  5  of  the  augurs 
should  be  taken  from  the  plebs.  Besides  these  8 
pontiffs  there  was  the  pontifex  maxim  us,  who  is 
(tenerally  not  included  when  the  number  of  pontiffs 
is  spoken  of. 

Ogfgia  ('nyvyta\  the  mythical  island  of  Ca- 
Ivpso,  in  placed  by  Homer  in  the  navel  or  central 
point  of  the  sea,  far  away  from  all  lands.  Later 
writers  pretended  to  find  it  in  the  Ionian  sea,  near 
the  promontory  Lncinium,  in  Bruttium. 

Ogygns  or  Ogygea  ('(lyfryris),  sometimes  called 
a  Boeotian  autochthon,  and  sometimes  son  of  Boe- 
otus,  and  king  of  the  Hectenee,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  ruler  of  the  territory  of  Thebes, 
whx-h  was  railed  after  him  Ogyfcna.   In  his  reign 


the  water?  of  lake  Copais  rose  above  its  banit.aafl 

inundated  the  whole  valley  of  Boeotia.  ThU  n\™d 
is  usually  called  after  him  the  Ogygian.  The  nanw 
of  Ogyges  is  also  connected  with  Attic  story,  (at 
in  Attica  an  Ogygian  flood  is  likewise  mentioned, 
and  he  is  described  as  the  father  of  the  Attic  ben 
Eleusis,  and  as  the  father  of  Daira,  the  daughter 
of  Oceania.  In  the  Boeotian  tradition  he  was  the 
father  of  Alalcomenia,  Thelxinora  aod  A  alia.— 
Bacchus  is  called  Opyoims  otrvs,  because  he  is  aid 
to  have  been  born  at  Thebes. 

Ogyris  ('Clfvpis ),  an  island  of  the  Erythrs/^s 
Sea  (India*  Ocean) y  off  the  coast  of  Carman u.  it 
a  distance  of  2000  stadia  (20  grog,  miles),  noted 
as  the  alleged  burial-place  of  the  anaent  king 
Erythras. 

Oiele*  or  Oicleus  ('OfcAiif,  'OZrAetft),  son  of 
Antiphates,  gr&ndson  of  Melampus  and  father  of 
Amphiaraus,  of  Argos.  He  is  also  called  a  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  or  a  son  of  Mantiua,  the  brother  of 
Antiphates.  Okies  accompanied  Hercules  on  tin 
expedition  against  Laomedon  of  Troy,  and  *u 
there  slain  in  battle.  According  to  other  traditior.» 
he  returned  home  from  the  expedition,  and  dwrft 
in  Arcadia,  where  he  was  visited  by  his  grandjoa 
Al  cm  aeon,  and  where  his  tomb  was  shown. 

Ofleus  ('OTArvT),  son  of  Ilodoedocus  and  Lso- 
nome,  grandson  of  Cynus.  and  great-grandson  of 
Opus,  was  a  king  of  the  Locriana,  and  married  to 
Eriopis,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Axix. 
who  is  hence  called  Oi/Ir/e*,  ftl/Hk/es,  and  Jjjt 
(Md.  OHeus  was  also  the  father  of  If  edon  by 
Rhene.    He  is  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts. 

Olba  or  Olbi  fOAs>),  an  ancient  inland  city  of 
Cilicia,  in  the  mountains  above  Soloi,  and  between 
the  rivers  Lamus  and  Cydnus.  Its  foundation  was 
ascribed  by  mythical  tradition,  to  Ajax  the  son  of 
Teueer,  whose'  alleged  descendants,  the  priests  of 
the  very  ancient  temple  of  Zeus,  once  ruled  our 
all  Cilicia  Aspera.  In  later  times  it  belonged  to 
lsauria,  and  was  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

Olbfta*  ("OAffaoo).  L  A  city  of  Cilicia  Aspen, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  N.  of  Selinua,  and  N.W. 
of  Cayarrus;  not  to  be  confounded  with  Olsu.— 2. 
A  city  in  the  S.E.  of  Lycaonia,  S. W.  of  Cybistra. 
in  the  district  called  Antiochiana.  —  3.  A  citr  m 
the  N.  Of  Pisidia,  between  Pednelissus  and  Scire 

Olbe.  [Olba.] 

Olbla  fOAstfo).  L  (Prob.  EoxU*,  near  HUra\ 
a  colony  of  Massilia,  on  the  coast  of  Qallia  Nario- 
nensis,  on  a  hill  called  Olbianua,  E.  of  Tele  Mar- 
tins ( Tomlon).  —  2.  (Prob.  7Vrro  Nora\  a  my 
ancient  city,  near  the  N.  end  of  the  E.  side  of  tat 
island  of  Sardinia,  with  the  only  good  harbour  oa 
this  coast ;  and  therefore  the  usual  landing  pi** 
for  persons  coming  from  Rome.  A  mythical  tra- 
dition ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  Thespiadae— 
8.  In  Bithynia  [Astacus].  The  gulf  of  Astanu 
was  also  called  from  it  Sinus  Olbianus.—  4.  A 
fortress  on  the  W.  frontier  of  Pamphylia,  oa  tie 
coast  W.  of  the  river  Catarharractes ;  not  nnr^ 
bably  on  the  same  site  as  the  later  Attalia.— &. 

[  HoRYBTflBNBS.] 

Olc&des,  an  ancient  people  in  HUpaniaTarrecs- 
nensis,  N.  of  Carthago  No«a,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Anas,  in  a  part  of  tae  country  a  tor  wards  in- 
habited by  the  Oretani.  They  ore  mrntioaed 
only  in  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Spain.  Hannibal  transplanted  socm 
of  the  Olcades  to  Africa.  Their  chief  towns  wer? 
Althaea  and  Carteia,  the  site  of  both  of  whit*  a 
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uncertain  ;  the  latter  place  mutt  not  be  confounded 
wnh  the  celebrated  Cahtwa  in  Baetica. 

Olcinlum  (Olcinifitae :  Dulcigno\  an  ancient 
town  on  the  coaat  of  Illyria,  S.  YV.  of  Scodra,  be- 
Pmging  to  the  territory  of  Gentius. 

Oleizni.  [Olmrub.] 

Oleaatrum.  L  A  town  of  the  Cosetani,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Dertosa 
to  Tarraco,  probably  the  place  from  which  the 
fJumtmm  Oleastrtnae  derived  its  name.  —  2.  A 
Viwn  in  Hispania  Baetica,  near  Gades. 

Olen  ('HA^ir),  a  mythical  personage,  who  is  re- 
presented as  the  earliest  Greek  lyric  poet,  and  the 
first  author  of  sacred  hymns  in  hexameter  verse. 
He  is  closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
of  whom,  in  one  legend,  he  was  made  the  prophet. 
His  connection  with  Apollo  is  also  marked  by  his 
being  called  Hyperborean,  and  one  of  the  esta- 
blishes of  oracles ;  though  the  more  common  story 
made  him  a  native  of  Lycia.  He  is  said  to  have 
settled  at  Delus.  His  name  seems  to  signify  simply 
the  Jiute-pluyer.  Of  the  ancient  hymns,  which 
went  under  his  name,  Pauaanias  mentions  those  to 
Here,  to  AchaeTa,  and  to  Ilithyia  ;  the  last  was  in 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

Olinna  ("AAcrot:  *to\ivtoi).  L  An  ancient 
town  in  Aetolia,  near  New  Pleuron,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Arac yi)ih us,  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
but  was  destroyed  by  the  Aetolians  at  an  early 
period.  —  2.  A  town  in  Achaia,  between  Patrae 
and  Dyme,  refused  to  join  the  Achaean  league  on 
its  restoration,  in  b.c  280.  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
the  town  was  deserted.  The  goat  Amalthaea, 
which  suckled  the  infant  Zeus,  is  called  Olenia 
oipelfa  by  the  poets,  either  because  the  goat  was 
supposed  to  have  been  born  near  the  town  of 
Olenus,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  transferred 
to  Crete,  or  because  the  nymph  Amalthaea,  to 
whom  the  goat  belonged,  was  a  daughter  of 
Olenus. 

Olgassys  COXycuravs :  Al-Crx  Dagk\  a  lofty, 
steep,  and  rugged  mountain  chain  of  Asia  Minor, 
extending  nearly  W.  and  E.  through  the  E.  of 
Bithynia,  and  the  centre  of  Paphlagonia  to  the 
river  Halys,  nearly  parallel  to  the  chain  of  Olympus, 
of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  a  branch.  Nu- 
merous temples  were  built  upon  it  by  the  Paphla- 
gonians. 

Oliixoi  (/XlA/apM,  'AAsapot :  QXtdptos :  Anti- 
paras),  a  small  island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  W.  of  Paros,  originally  colonized  by 
the  Phoenicians,  is  celebrated  in  modern  times  for 
its  stalactite  grotto,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers. 

Oligyrtns  COXlyvpros\  a  fortress  in  the  N.  E. 
of  Arcadia  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  be- 
tween Stymphalus  and  Caphyae. 

OUilpo  {Lubcm),  a  town  in  Lnsitania,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tagus  near  its  mouth,  and  a 
Roman  rounicipiom  with  the  surname  Felicitas 
Julia.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  swift  horses.  Its 
name  is  sometimes  written  TJlyssippo,  because  it 
was  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  town 
which  Ulysses  was  said  to  have  founded  in  Spain  ; 
but  the  town  to  which  this  legend  referred  was 
•ituated  in  the  mountains  of  Turdetania. 

OlXita  ('OAifwjO,  a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the 
coast  of  Magnesia  and  on  the  Pagasaean  gulf, 
mentioned  bv  Homer. 

OMus  (<J<jlv>),  a  rivet  in  Gallia  Transpadana, 
fella  into  the  Po,  S.  W.  of  Mantua, 


Olmlae  fOA/ueJ),  a  promontory  in  the  territory 
of  Corinth,  which  separated  the  Corinthian  and 
Alcyonian  gulfs, 

Oloosadn  {'OXoocowv :  K}\ooaaiviox ;  £ia+- 
mma\  a  town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  Thessaly,  in  the 
district  of  Hestiaeotis.  Homer  (//.  ii.  739)  calls  it 
"  white,"  an  epithet  which  it  obtained,  according 
to  Strabo,  from  the  whiteness  of  its  soil. 

Olophyxus  ('OA.<j<pi#{oi :  'OAop^tos),  a  town  of 
Macedonia,  on  the  peninsula  of  Mt  Athos. 

Olpae  or  Olpe  ("OAirflu,  'OAwif:  'Okxtuot) 
L  (A n/jn),  a  town  of  the  Amphilochi  in  Acar- 
nania,  on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  N.  W.  of  Argos  Am- 
philnchicum.— 2.  A  town  of  the  Locri  Oaolae. 

Oluxns  {'OKovpos:  'OXovptot)  L  A  town  in 
Achaia,  near  Pellene,  on  the  Sicyonian  frontier.— 

2.  Also  Olflrij  {Okovpis),  called  JJorium  (A«- 
piov)  by  Homer,  a  town  in  Messenia,  S.  of  the 
river  Neda. 

OlfiJ  ('OAous :  %OXoi>rrm),  a  town  and  harbonr 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Crete,  near  the  promontory  of 
Zcphyrinm. 

Olybrius,  Anlcltu,  Roman  emperor  a.  o.  47-, 
was  raised  to  this  dignity  by  Ricimer,  who  deposed 
Antlicmius.  He  died  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  after  a  reign  of  3  months  and  13  days.  11  is 
successor  was  Glycbriur. 

Olympene,  and  Olympeni,  or  Olympieni 
('OXuuxijt^, 'OXu^wijroi,  %OKvpLirn\yoi\  the  names 
of  the  district  about  the  Mysian  Olympus,  and  of 
its  inhabitants. 

Olympia  ('OXvfirtaX  the  name  of  a  small  plain 
in  Elis,  in  which  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated. It  was  surrounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
by  the  mountains  Cronion  and  Olympus,  on  the  S. 
by  the  river  Alpheus,  and  on  the  YV.  by  the  river 
CladSus.  In  this  plain  was  the  sacred  grove  of 
Zeus,  called  Altit  ("AA-nt,  an  old  Elean  form  of 
OAoor,  a  grove),  situated  at  the  angle  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Cladeus, 
and  300  stadia  distant  from  the  town  of  Pisa. 
The  Altis  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were 
adorned  with  numerous  temples,  statues,  and  public 
buildings,  to  which  thegeneralappellation  of  Olympia 
was  given  ;  but  there  was  do  town  of  this  name. 
The  Altis  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  contained 
the  following  temples: — 1.  The  Olympiium,  or 
temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  which  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  buildings  at  Olympia,  and 
which  contained  the  master-piece  of  Greek  art,  the 
colossal  statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias.  The  statue 
was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  god  was 
represented  as  seated  on  a  throne  of  cedar  wood, 
adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  and  precious 
stones.  [Phidias.]  2.  The  Herxumm,  or  temple 
of  Hera,  which  contained  the  celebrated  chest  of 
Cypselus,  and  was  situated  N.  of  the  Olympieum. 

3.  The  Metrium,  or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the 
gods.  The  other  public  buildings  in  the  Altis 
most  worthy  of  notice  were,  the  Thesauri,  or  trea- 
suries of  the  different  states,  which  had  sent  dedi- 
catory offerings  to  the  Olympian  Zeus,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Cronion  :  the  Zona,  or  statues  of 
Zeus,  which  had  been  erected  from  fines  imposed 
upon  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  or  other 
irregularities  in  the  Olympic  contests,  and  which 
were  placed  on  a  stone  platform  near  the  Thesauri: 
the  Prytancttm,  in  which  the  Olympic  victors  dined 
after  the  contests  had  been  brought  to  a  doae :  the 
BouletUerum,  in  which  all  the  regulations  relating 
to  the  games  were  made,  and  which  contained  • 
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•utue  of  Zeus  Horcius,  before  which  the  usnal 
oaths  were  taken  by  the  judges  and  the  com- 
batants :  the  Philip]**™,  a  circular  building  of 
brick,  surmounted  with  a  dome,  which  was  erected 
by  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  and  which 
was  situated  near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Altis, 
dose  to  the  Prytaneum :  the  Htp/xxiamium,  a 
sacred  enclosure  erected  in  honour  of  Hippodamia : 
•be  Pelopium,  a  sacred  enclosure,  erected  in  honour 
of  Pelops.  The  2  chief  buildings  outside  the  Altis 
were  the  Stadium  to  the  £.  of  Mt.  Cronion,  in 
which  the  gymnastic  games  were  celebrated,  and 
the  Ilippodromut,  a  little  S.  E.  of  the  Stadium,  in 
which  the  chariot  races  took  place.  At  the  place 
which  formed  the  connection  between  the  Stadium 
and  Hippodromus,  the  Hellanodicae,  or  judges  of 
the  Olympic  games  had  their  seats.  (For  details 
see  Diet  of  Antiq.  arts.  I/ippod romus  and  Sta- 
dium. )  The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  from 
the  earliest  times  in  Greece,  and  their  establish- 
ment was  assigned  to  various  mythical  personages. 
There  was  an  interval  of  4  years  between  each 
celebration  of  the  festival,  which  interval  was 
culled  an  Olympiad  ;  but  the  Olympiads  were  not 
employed  as  a  chronological  m  ra  till  the  victory  of 
Coroebus  in  the  foot-race,  b.  c.  776.  An  account 
of  the  Olympic  games  and  of  the  Olympiads  is  given 
_  in  the  Dirt,  of  Antiq.  arts.  Olympic  and  OlympiaM. 

Olympias  (*OAum»««»),  wife  of  Philip  II.,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  I.,  king  of  Epirus. 
She  was  married  to  Philip  B.C.  359.  The  nu- 
merous amours  of  Philip,  and  the  passionate  and 
jealous  character  of  Olympias  occasioned  frequent 
disputes  between  them  ;  and  when  Philip  married 
Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attalus  (337),  Olympias 
withdrew  from  Macedonia,  and  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  her  brother  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  It 
wiu  generally  believed  that  she  lent  her  support  to 
the  assassination  of  Philip,  336;  but  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  she  evinced  her  approbation  of  that 
deed  in  the  open  manner  asserted  by  some  writers. 
After  the  death  of  Philip  she  returned  to  Mace- 
donia, where  she  enjoyed  great  influence  through 
the  affection  of  Alexander.  On  the  death  of  the 
Utter  (323),  she  withdrew  from  Macedonia,  where 
her  enemy  Antipater  had  the  undisputed  control 
of  attain,  and  took  refuge  in  Epirus.  Here  she 
continued  to  live,  as  it  were,  in  exile,  until  the 
death  of  Antipater  (319)  presented  a  new  opening 
»o  her  ambition.  She  gave  her  support  to  the  new 
regent  Polysperchon,  in  opposition  to  Coxxinder, 
who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Eurydice  the 
wife  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus,  the  nominal  king  of 
Macedonia.  In  317  Olympias,  resolving  to  obtain 
the  supreme  power  in  Macedonia,  invaded  that 
country,  along  with  Polysperchon,  defeated  Eury- 
dice in  battle,  and  put  both  her  and  her  husband 
to  death.  Olympias  followed  up  her  vengeance  by 
the  execution  of  Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Cassander, 
as  welt  as  of  1 00  of  his  leading  partisans  among 
the  Macedonian  nobles.  Cassander,  who  was  at 
that  time  in  the  Peloponnesus,  hastened  to  turn 
his  arms  against  Macedonia.  Olympias  on  his 
approach  threw  herself  (together  with  Roxana  ami 
the  young  Alexander)  into  Pydna,  where  she  was 
closely  blockaded  by  Cassander  throughout  the 
winter.  At  length  in  the  spring  of  316,  she  was 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Ca&uandcr,  who  caused 
her  t-  be  put  to  death.  Olympias  was  not  without 
•wnething  of  the  grandeur  and  loftiness  of  spirit 


which  distinguished  her  son,  but  her  ungov-'STwM* 
passions  led  ber  to  acts  of  sanguinary  cruelty  thai 
must  for  ever  disgrace  her  name. 

Olympl&dorus  (OKufjucid&ttpoi).  1.  A  nntne 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  who  lived  in  the  5th  century 
after  Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  in  22  books  (entitled 
'ItfToptjrol  \6y91),  which  comprint]  the  history  tt 
tbe  Western  empire  under  the  reign  of  Hooomu, 
from  a.  D.  407  to  October,  a.  d.  4 "25.  Olympio- 
donis  took  up  the  history  from  about  the  point  at 
which  Eunapius  had  ended.  [Eunanuk.]  Tt* 
original  work  of  Olympiodorus  is  lost,  but  a.i 
abridgment  of  it  has  been  preserved  by  Pbotioi 
After  the  death  of  Honorius  Olympiodorus  remotes' 
to  Byzantium,  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  The*, 
dosius.  Hierocles  dedicated  to  thi»  Olympiodorui 
his  work  on  providence  and  fate  [HisaoLLxx). 
Olympiodorus  was  a  heathen.  —  2.  A  pcripatr:« 
philosopher,  who  taught  at  Alexandria,  wh<r? 
Proclus  was  one  of  his  pupils.  —  3.  The  last  phi- 
losopher of  celebrity  in  the  Neo-Platonie  school  of 
Alexandria.  He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
century  after  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  the  empero- 
Justinian.  His  life  of  Plato,  and  commentaries  oe 
several  of  Plato's  dialogue*  are  still  extant — 4. 
An  Aristotelic  philosopher,  the  author  of  a 
mentary  on  the  Meteoroltujien  of  Aristotle,  which 
is  still  extant,  lived  at  Alexandria,  in  the  Utter 
half  of  the  6th  century  after  Christ.  Like  Sia>- 
plicius,  to  whom,  however,  be  is  inferior,  he 
endeavours  to  reconcile  Plato  and  Aristotle, 

Olympias  ('OAif/iirtoT),  the  Olympian,  occurs  as 
a  surname  of  Zeus,  Hercules,  the  Muses  (£>»>*■ 
piades),  and  in  general  of  all  the  gods  who  were 
believed  to  live  in  Olympus,  in  eontradistmcuoa 
from  the  gods  of  the  lower  world. 

Olymplus  Nemesianua.  [Nbhbsuki'sO 

Olympna  ("OAvpiros),  the  name  of  2  Greek 
musicians,  of  whom  one  is  mythical,  and  the  other 
historical  — L  The  elder  Olympus  belongs  to  the 
mythical  genealogy  of  Mysian  and  Phrygian  note. 
players  —  Hyagnis,  Marsyas,  Olympus  —  to  each 
of  whom  the  invention  of  the  flute  was  ascribed, 
under  whose  names  we  have  the  mythical  repre- 
sentation of  the  contest  between  the  Phrygian 
nuletic  and  the  Greek  dtbaroedic  mask.  Olynq-uj 
was  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Mysia,  and  to 
have  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.  Olympus  sot 
unfrequently  appears  on  works  of  art,  as  a  boy, 
sometimes  instructed  by  Marsyas  and  sometmin 
as  witnessing  and  lamenting  hia  fate.  —  8.  The 
true  Olympus  was  a  Phrygian,  and  perhaps  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  native  musicians,  since  he 
was  said  to  be  descended  from  tbe  first  Olympus- 
He  flourished  about  b.  c.  660 — 620.  Though  a 
Phrygian  by  origin,  Olympus  must  be  reckond 
among  the  Greek  musicians;  for  all  the  ace&unu 
make  Greece  the  scene  of  his  artistic  activity ;  and 
he  may  be  conaidered  as  having  naturalized  in 
Greece  the  music  of  the  flute,  which  had  previoui  y 
been  almost  peculiar  to  Phrygia. 

Olympna  (*OKvn*os).  !•  /"  Europt.  L  (Grk. 
Elt/mboy  Turk.  SemavatEri,  I  e.  AU»U  nftk*  CW 
lestiaU).  The  E.  part  of  the  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  extends  W.  and  E.  from  the  Acrocs- 
rannian  promontory  on  the  Adriatic,  to  tbe  Ther- 
maic  Gulf,  and  which  formed  the  N.  boundary  sf 
ancient  Greece  proper.  In  a  wide  sense,  the  na-Tt 
is  sometimes  applied  to  all  that  part  of  this  great 
chain  which  lies  E.  of  the  central  range  of  Pineal, 
and  which  is  usually  called  the  Cambucian  umun- 
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Panathcnalc  Proce*lon.   (From  the  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon.)    Pace  5J7. 


Ground  Plan  of  the  Parthenon.   Pn.v  5x7. 

A.  Periftylium.  D.  Hecatnmpedon. 

B.  Pronao*  «r  Prodomnt.  n.  St«tuc  of  the  Gnddea>. 

C.  Opiflhudoimi*  or  Potiicum.  E.  Parthenon,  afterward j  OpUlhodomui. 
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OLYNTHUS. 

tarns;  bat  the  more  specific  and  ordinary  use  nf 
the  name  Olympus  is  to  derote  the  extreme  E. 
pan  of  the  chain,  which  striking  off  from  the  Cam- 
bunian  moui.uins  to  the  S.E.,  skirts  the  S.  end  of 
the  slip  of  coast  called  Pieria,  and  forms  at  its 
termination  the  N.  wall  of  the  vale  of  Tkmpk. 
Ita  shape  is  that  of  a  blunt  cone,  with  its  outline 
pieturesqtiely  broken  by  minor  summits;  its  height 
tot  about  9700  feet;  and  its  chief  summit  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  From  its  position  as  the 
boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  it  is 
sometimes  reckoned  to  the  former,  sometimes  to 
the  latter.  —  In  the  Greek  mythology,  Olympus 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  third  dynasty  of  gods,  of 
which  Zeus  was  the  head.  It  was  a  really  local 
•onception  with  the  early  poets,  to  be  understood 
literally,  and  not  metaphorically,  that  these  gods 
**  on  the  snowy  top 

Of  ccld  Olympus  ruled  ike  middle  adr, 

Their  highest  heaven* 
Indeed,  if  Homer  uses  either  of  the  terms  "OXu/aros 
and  ottpar&t  metaphorically,  it  is  the  latter  that  is 
a  metaphor  for  the  former.    Even  the  fable  of  the 
giants  scaling  heaven  must  be  understood  in  this 
senw*;  not  that  they  placed  Pelion  and  Ossa  upon 
tke  top  of  Olympus  to  reach  the  still  higher  heaven. 
but  that  they  piled  Pelion  on  the  top  of  Ossa,  and 
both  on  the  louxr  elopes  of  Olympus,  to  scale  the 
summit  of  Olympus  itself,  the  abode  of  the  gods. 
Homer  describes  the  gods  as  having  their  several 
palaces  on  the  summit  of  Olympus  ;  as  spending 
the  day  in  the  palace  of  Zeus,  round  whom  tbey 
sit  in  solemn  conclave,  while  the  younger  gods 
dance  before  them,  and  the  Muses  entertain  them 
with  the  lyre  and  song.    They  are  shut  in  from 
(he  view  of  men  upon  the  earth  by  a  wall  of  clouds, 
the  gates  of  which  are  kept  by  the  Hours.  The 
tame  conceptions  are  found  in  Hesiod,  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  later  poets  ;  with  whom,  how- 
ever, eren  as  early  as  the  lyric  poets  and  the  tra- 
gedians, the  idea  becomes  less  material,  and  the 
real  abode  of  the  gods  is  gradually  transferred  from 
the  summit  of  Olympus  to  the  vault  of  heaven 
(Le.  the  sky)  itself.    This  latter  is  also  the  con- 
ception of  the  Roman  poets,  so  far  nt  least  as  any 
definite  idea  can  be  framed  out  of  their  compound 
of  Homer's  language  with  later  notions.  —  2.  A 
hill  in  Laconia,  near  Sellasia,  overhanging  the  river 
Oenos.  — 3.  Another  name  for  Lycaeum  in  Ar- 
cadia.—II.  In  Asia.  —  L  The  Myaian  Olympus 
fOAvfiirof  6  Mvcriot :  Ktihisk  Duyli*  Ala  Duyk, 
I*hUc  Daak,  and  Kusk-Dagk),  a  chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  in  the  N.  W.  of  Asia  Minor,  forming, 
with  Ida,  the  W.  part  of  the  N.-most  line  of  the 
mountain  system  of  that  peninsula.     It  extends 
from  W.  to  E.  through  the  N.  E.  of  Mysia  and 
the  S.W.  of  Bithynia,  and  thence,  inclining  a  little 
N.-wards,  it  first  passes  through  the  centre  of 
Bithynia,  then  forms  the  boundary  between  Bi- 
thynia and  Galatia,  and  then  extends  through  the 
S.  of  Paphlagonia  to  the  river  Halys.  Beyond  the 
Halys,  the  mountains  in  the  N.  of  Pontus  form  a 
continuation  of  the  chain.  —  2.  (Yauar  Dagh)%  a 
volcano  on  the  E.  coast  of  Lycia,  above  the  city  of 
Phoenicus  {  Yamar).    The  names  of  the  mountain 
and  of  the  city  are  often  interchanged.  [Puoa- 
Nicua] 

Olynthus  ("OKwBos :  'OXuV0ior :  Aio  Mama$\ 
a  town  of  Macedonia  in  Chalcidice,  at  the  head  of 
the  Toronaic  gulf,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
coast,  between  the  peninsulas  of  Pallene  and  Si- 
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thonia.  It  was  the  meet  important  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  though  we  have 
no  record  of  its  foundation.  It  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Thracian  Bottiaei,  when  they 
were  expelled  from  their  own  country  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians. [Bottiau  ]  It  was  taken  by  Arta- 
baras,  one  of  the  generals  of  Xerxes,  who  peopled 
it  with  Chalcidians  from  Torone  ;  but  it  owed  its 
greatness  to  Perdiccas,  who  persuaded  the  inha- 
bitants of  many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Chalcidice 
to  abandon  their  own  abodes  and  settle  in  Olynthus. 
This  happened  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  ;  and  from  this  time  Olynthus 
appears  as  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  town,  with 
a  population  of  5000  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing 
anus.  It  became  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  all 
the  Greek  towns  in  this  part  of  Macedonia,  and  it 
long  maintained  its  independence  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Athenians,  Spartans  and  Macedonians  ; 
but  in  B.C.  379  it  was  compelled  to  submit  to  Sparta, 
after  carrying  on  war  with  this  state  for  4  years. 
When  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  was  destroyed  by 
the  Thebans,  Olynthus  recovered  its  independence, 
and  even  received  an  accession  of  power  from 
Philip,  who  was  anxious  to  make  Olynthus  a 
counterpoise  to  the  influence  of  Athens  in  the  N. 
of  the  Aegean.  With  this  view  Philip  gave 
Olynthus  the  territory  of  Potidaea,  after  he  had 
wrested  this  town  from  the  Athenians  in  356. 
Bnt  when  he  had  sufficiently  consolidated  his 
power  to  be  able  to  set  at  defiance  both  Olynthus 
and  Athens,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  former  city.  The  Olynthians  earnestly 
besought  Athens  for  assistance,  and  were  warmly 
supported  by  Demosthenes  in  his  Olynthiac  ora- 
tions ;  but  as  the  Athenians  did  not  render  the 
city  any  effectual  assistance,  it  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Philip,  and  all  its  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves  (347).  Olynthus  was  never  restored, 
and  the  remnants  of  its  inhabitants  were  at  a  latei 
time  transferred  by  Casaander  to  Cassandrea.  At 
the  time  of  its  prosperity  Olynthus  used  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Mkcybxrna  as  its  seaport. 

Omana  or  Omanum  ("(Vara,  'O/muw).  L  A 
celebrated  port  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix, 
a  little  above  the  E.-most  point  of  the  peninsula, 
Pr.  Syagros  {Rat  el  Had\  on  a  huge  gulf  of  the 
same  name.  The  people  of  this  part  of  Arabia 
were  called  Omanltae  ('Omowtcu)  or  Omanl  and 
the  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  district, 
Oman.  — 2.  (Prob.  Sciaina\  a  sea-port  town  in 
the  E.  of  Carmania  ;  the  chief  emporium  on  that  i 
coast,  for  the  trade  between  India,  Persia,  and 
Arabia. 

Omanltae  and  Omanum.  [Oman*.] 
Ombi  ('OpSoi:  'O^eirai:  Koum  Otnbou,  i.e. 
Hill  of  Omion,  Ru.),  the  last  great  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  except  Syene,  from  which  it  was  distant 
about  30  miles,  stood  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  Ombites  Nomos,  and  was  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  the  crocodile. 
Juvenal's  15th  satire  is  founded  on  a  religious  war 
between  the  people  of  Ombi  and  those  of  Tentyra, 
wbo  hated  the  crocodile  ;  but,  as  Tentyra  lies  &o 
much  further  down  the  Nile,  with  several  inter- 
vening cities  celebrated,  as  well  as  Ombi,  for 
crocodile-worship,  critics  have  suspected  an  error 
in  the  names,  and  some  have  proposed  to  read 
Coptoe  or  Coplon  for  Ombot  in  v.  35.  It  seems, 
however,  better  to  suppose  that  Juvenal  used  the 
name  without  reference  to  topographical  precision, 
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Opposite  to  Ombi,  on  the  left  bank,  was  the  town 
of  Contra-Ombos. 

Omphale  (*Op0<(Ai}),  daughter  of  the  Lydian 
king  Iardanus,  and  wife  of  Tmolus,  after  whose 
death  the  andertook  the  government  henelf.  When 
Hercules,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Iphitus, 
was  afflicted  with  a  serious  disease,  and  was  in- 
funned  by  the  oracle  that  be  could  only  be  cored 
by  serving  some  one  for  wages  for  the  space  of  3 
years,  Hermes  sold  Hercules  to  Omphale.  The 
became  enamoured  of  his  mistress,  and  to 
her,  he  is  said  to  hare  spun  wool  and  put 
•n  the  garments  of  a  woman,  while  Omphale  wore 
his  Men's  skin.  She  bore  Hercules  several  children. 

Omphallum  ('OiJ.<pd\tov :  'Of^xiAiTnf ),  a  town 
an  Crete  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus. 
On.  [HnLioroLia.] 

On&taa  (  Ov-oVai),  of  Aegina,  the  son  of  Micon, 
was  a  distinguished  statuary  and  painter,  con- 
temporary with  Polygnotus,  Ageladas,  and  Hegias. 
He  flourished  down  to  about  a.  c,  460,  that  is,  in( 
the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of  Phidias. 

Oncae  ^Ojkcu\  a  village  in  Boeotia  near 
Thebes,  from  which  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes 
derived  its  name  ('OyKa7ai),  and  which  contained 
a  sanctuary  of  Athena,  who  was  hence  called 
Athena  Onca. 

Onchesmxui  or  Onchismua  COyxW***  "Oy- 
X«TM0T :  GresWo),  a  seaport  town  of  Epirus  in 
Cbaonia,  opposite  the  W.  extremity  of  Corcyra. 
The  ancients  derived  its  name  from  Anchises, 
whence  h  is  named  by  Dionysius  the  44  Harbour  of 
Anchises"  (•A-yxtow  A«W).  From  this  place 
Cicero  calk  the  wind  blowing  from  Epirus  towards 
Italy  Onckrmute*. 

Oneheitnt  ('OyxivrAi :  'Oyxt*™*)  *•  An 
ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Onchcstus,  son  of  Poseidon,  was  situated  a  little 
8.  of  the  lake  Copais  near  Haliartus.  It  contained 
a  celebrated  temple  and  grove  of  Poseidon,  and 
was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Boeotian  Amphic- 
tyony.  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  S.  W.  slope  of  the  mountain  Fagn.— 2.  A 
river  in  Thessaly,  which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood 
•f  Eretria,  and  flows  by  Cynoscephalae,  and  fall* 
into  the  lake  IWhCis.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  as 
the  river  Onochonu$  (%Ov6xwot)  mentioned  by 
Herodotus. 

OnesicrltuJ  (  Ovji<tIkpitoi\  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  who  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  cam- 
paigns in  Asia,  and  wrote  a  history  of  them,  which 
is  frequently  cited  by  later  authors.  He  is  called 
by  some  authorities  a  native  of  Astypalaea,  and 
by  others  of  Aegina.  When  Alexander  constructed 
his  fleet  on  the  Hydaspes,  he  appointed  Onesicritus 
chief  pilot  of  the  fleet,  a  post  which  he  held  not 
only  during  the  descent  of  the  Indus,  but  through- 
out the  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  the 
Persian  gulf,  which  was  conducted  under  the  com- 
mand of  Nearchus.  Though  an  eye-witness  of 
much  that  he  described,  it  appears  that  he  inter- 
mixed many  fables  and  falsehoods  with  his  nar- 
rative, to  that  he  early  fell  into  discredit  as  an 
authority. 

Oningia  or  Oringii.  [Oringia.] 

Onlros  ("Orsipos),  the  Dream-Hod,  was  a  per- 
sonification of  dreams.  According  to  Homer 
Dreams  dwell  on  the  dark  shores  of  the  W.  Ocea- 
nns,  and  the  deceitful  dreams  come  through  an 
ivory  gate,  while  the  true  ones  issue  from  a  gate 
made  of  hora.    Hesiod  calls  dreams  the  children 
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of  night ;  and  Ovid,  who  calls  them  children  of 
Sleep,  mentions  3  of  them  by  name,  via.  Morpheus, 
Ieelus  or  Phobetor,  and  Pbantasu*.  Kunpidei 
called  them  tons  of  Gaea,  and  conceived  them  as 
genii  with  black  wings. 

Ondba,  surnamed  AeetuirU  (tfwfssj.  a  sea- 
port town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hlspnnia  FWt;o, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Baetia  and  Ana*,  on  aa 
aestuary  formed  by  the  river  Lnxia.  There  are 
remains  of  a  Unman  aqueduct  at  Hutlva. 

OnomacritOS  {'Oyofidttpnos),  an  Athenian,  wlw 
occupies  an  interesting  position  in  the  history  of 
the  early  Greek  religious  poetry.  He  lived  ab«u 
&  c.  A20 — 485.  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Hipparchns,  until  he  was  detected  by  Lasas  of 
Hermione  (the  dithyrambic  poet)  in  making  an  in- 
terpolation in  an  oracle  of  Musaeus,  for  which  II  ip- 
parchus  banished  him.     He  seems  to  have  cooc 


into  Persia,  where  the  Pisistratids,  after  their  et- 
pulsion  from  Athens,  took  him  again  into  favour, 
and  employed  him  to  persuade  Xerxes  to  eitrair* 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  by  reciting  t» 
him  all  the  ancient  oracles  which  seemed  to  favour 
the  attempt.  It  appears  that  Onomacritus  had 
made  a  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  orarlrs 
ascribed  to  Musaeus.  It  is  further  stated  that  he 
made  interpolations  in  Homer  as  well  as  in  Mo- 
saeus,  and  that  he  was  the  real  author  of  some  of 
the  poems  which  went  under  the  name  of  Orpheus. 

OnomarchUf  fOro/iapx**)*  general  of  the  Pho- 
cians  in  the  Sacred  war,  succeeded  his  brother  Phi- 
lomelus  in  this  command,  a.  c.  353.  In  the  follow, 
ing  year  he  was  defeated  in  Thessaly  by  Philip, 
and  perished  in  attempting  to  reach  by  swimming 
the  Athenian  ships,  which  were  Iving  off  the  shore. 
His  body  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  who  caused 
it  to  be  crucified,  as  a  punishment  for  his  sacri- 
lege. 

Onosander  ("OoVovoVw),  the  author  of  a  cele- 
brated work  on  military  tactics  (entitled  2t#«tij- 
yntht  AdV"),  which  is  still  extant  All  subseqornt 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  on  the  same  subject 
made  this  work  their  text-book,  and  it  is  still  held 
in  considerable  estimation.  He  appears  to  ksvs 
lived  about  a.  d.  50.  In  his  style  he  imitated 
Xenophon  with  some  success.  Edited  by  Schwebel, 
N  Urn  berg,  1761  ;  and  by  Coraea,  Paris,  1822. 

Onu-gnathua  ("Osw  -yrdBoi:  JEfcyAonut),  an 
island  and  a  promontory  on  the  S.  coast  of  Lactwia, 
W.  of  C.  Malea. 

Onupbia  fOrov*tf),  the  capital  of  the  N^mot 
Onuphites  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  Its  site  is  un- 
certain; but  it  was  probably  near  the  middle  of  the 
Delta. 

OphSUon  ('fl<?>eA few),  an  Athenian  comic  poet, 
probably  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  a.  c.  380. 

Ophelias  ('CKpVAAar),  of  Pella  in 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
after  whose  death  he  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Ptolemy.  In  a  c.  322,  he  conquered  Cyrene  for 
Ptolemy,  of  which  city  he  held  the  government  03 
behalf  of  the  Egyptian  king  for  some  years.  Bat 
soon  after  313  he  threw  off  bis  allegiance  to  Pto- 
lemy, and  continued  to  govern  Cyrene  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  for  nearly  5  years.  In  308  ha  formed 
an  alliance  with  Agathoclea,  and  marched 


Carthage  ;  but  he  was  treacherously 
Agathocles  near  this  city,  and  was 

Opheltaa  ('OpiKn,t).    L  Also  called 
moras.    [  Archkmorus.]  —2.  One  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian pirates,  who  attempted  to  tarry  off  Diony- 
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sus,  and  wen  therefore  metamorphosed  into  dol- 
phin*. 

Ophlon  CO^fw).  L  One  of  the  oldett  of  the 
Titans  was  married  to  Eurynome,  with  whom  he 
ruled  over  Olympus,  but  being  conquered  bj  Cro- 
nos and  Rhea,  he  and  Eurynome  were  thrown  into 
Oceonus  or  Tartarus.— 2.  A  giant,  who  perished 
in  the  battle  with  Zeus. —3.  Father  of  the  cen- 
taur Amycua,  who  it  hence  called  (fyhidnhies. 

Ophionenaes  or  Ophienses  {'O<piovus,  'Of«i), 
%  people  in  the  RE.  of  Aetolia. 

Ophir  (0.  T.  LXX.  Zowplp,  lm<plp,  2«<papa),  a 
place  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  proverbial  for  its  gold,  and  to  which  Solomon, 
:n  conjunction  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  aent  a 
fleet,  which  brought  back  gold  and  sandal-wood 
and  pn-cious  stones.  These  ship*  were  sent  from 
Esion-geber,  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence 
al&o  king  Jehoshaphat  built  ships  to  go  to  Ophir 
for  gold,  but  this  voyage  was  stopped  by  a  ship- 
wreck. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Ophir  was  on 
the  shores  of  the  Erythraeum  Mare  of  the  ancients, 
or  our  Indian  Ocean.  Among  the  most  plausible 
conjectures  as  to  its  site  are :  (1 )  that  it  was  on 
the  coast  of  India,  or  a  name  for  India  itself ;  (2) 
that  it  was  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  in  which  case 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Arabia  furnished 
all  the  articles  of  commerce  which  were  brought 
from  Ophir,  for  Ophir  may  have  been  a  great 
emporium  of  the  Indian  and  Arabian  trade  ;  (3) 
that  it  is  not  the  name  of  any  specific  place,  but  a 
general  designation  for  the  countries  (or  any  of 
them)  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
supplied  the  chief  articles  of  Indian  and  Arabian 

Ophis  (  Opts;,  a  river  in  Arcadia,  which  flowed 
by  Man  tinea. 

Opbiuaa  or  Ophiussa  fOfieWo-o,  'Ocpiowrffa, 
'O^iowra,  i.  e.  abounding  in  snakes).  1.  [  PlTYU- 
8 as. J  —2.  Or  Ophiussa  (Perhaps  1'cUutmi),  a 
town  of  Europaean  Scythia  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tyres  (Dniester).  —  3.  A  little  island  near 
Crete.  —  4.  (Afria  or  Rabbi)**  un&U  island  in  the 
Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmara),  off  the  coast  of 
Mysia,  N.\V\  of  Cysicus  and  S.W.  of  Proconnesus. 
—5.  [Rhodus.]—  8.  [Tbnos  ] 

Ophxynium  {'O<ppv»ttoy:  prob.  Fren  Km),  a 
•mall  town  of  the  Troad,  near  the  lake  of  Pteleos, 
between  Dardanus  and  Rhoeteum,  with  a  grove 
consecrated  to  Hector* 

Opfct  [Oaci.] 

Opillua  Macrinus.  [Macrinur.] 
Opillnj,  AureLIua,  the  freedman  of  an  Epi- 
curean, taught  at  Rome,  first  philosophy,  then  rhe- 
toric, and,  finally,  grammar.  He  gave  up  his  school 
upon  the  condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus  (n.  c  92 ), 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Smyrna,  and  there  the 
two  friends  grew  old  together  in  the  enjoyment  of 
each  other's  society.  He  composed  several  learned 
works,  one  of  which,  named  Mu*ac,  is  referred  to 
by  A.  Gellius. 

Opimius.  L  <t,  consul  B.C.  154,  when  he 
subdued  some  of  the  Ligurian  tribes  N.  of  the 
Alps,  who  had  attacked  Masstlia.  He  was  noto- 
rious in  his  youth  for  his  riotous  living.  — 2. 
L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  praetor  I  '25,  in  which 
year  he  took  Fregeliae,  which  had  revolted  against 
the  Romans.  He  belonged  to  the  high  aristocra- 
tical  party,  and  was  a  violent  opponent  of  C. 
Gracchus.  He  was  consul  in  121,  and  took  the 
lading  part  in  the  proceedings  which  ended  in  the 


murder  of  Gracchus.  Opimiusand  hit  party  abused 
their  victory  most  savagely,  and  are  said  to  have 
killed  more  than  300  persons.  For  details  see 
p.  288,  a.  In  the  following  year  (120),  he  was 
accused  of  having  put  Roman  citisens  to  death 
without  trial  ;  but  he  was  defended  by  the  consul, 
C.  Papirius  Carbo,  and  was  acquitted.  In  112  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  which  was 
sent  into  Africa  in  order  to  divide  the  dominions 
of  Micipsa  between  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal,  and 
was  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  to  assign  to  him  the 
better  part  of  the  country.  Three  years  after  he 
was  condemned  under  the  law  of  the  tribune,  C. 
Marailius  Limetanus,  by  which  an  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  conduct  of  all  those  who  had  re- 
ceived bribes  from  Jugurtha.  Opimius  went  into 
exile  to  Dyrrhachium  in  Epirua,  where  he  lived  for 
some  years,  hated  and  insulted  by  the  people,  and 
where  he  eventually  died  in  great  poverty.  He 
richly  deserved  his  punishment,  and  met  with  a 
due  recompense  for  his  cruel  and  ferocious  conduct 
towards  C.  Gracchus  and  his  party.  Cicero,  on 
the  contrary,  who,  after  his  consulship,  had  iden- 
tities himself  with  the  aristocratical  party,  fre- 
quently laments  the  fate  of  Opimius.  The  year  in 
which  Opimius  was  consul  (121)  was  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  autumn,  and  thus 
the  vintage  of  this  year  was  of  an  unprecedented 
quality.  This  wine  long  remained  celebrated  as 
the  Vittum  Opimianttm,  and  was  preserved  for  an 
almost  incredible  space  of  time. 

Opii  (*Awts),  an  important  commercial  city  of 
Assyria,  in  the  district  of  Apolloniatis,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Physcus  [Odorntk)  with  the  Tigris; 
not  mentioned  later  than  the  Christian  era. 

Opiterglum  (Opiterglnus:  Oderto),  a  Roman 
colony  in  Venetia  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on  the  river 
Liquentia  near  its  source,  and  on  the  high  road 
from  AquOeia  to  Verona.  In  the  Marcoinannia 
war  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Quadi,  but  it  was  re- 
built, and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Exarchate. 
From  it  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  called 
Monies  OpiUrgmL 

Oppianus  ('Oawwu'o'O,  the  author  of  2  Greek 
hexameter  poems  still  extant,  one  on  fishing,  en- 
titled Hutieutica  ('AXicvriKa),  and  the  other  on 
hunting,  entitled  CynegeOca  (KvvrrycTtad).  Mo- 
dern critics,  however,  have  shown  that  these  2 
poems  were  written  by  2  different  persons  of  this 
name.  L  The  author  of  the  Haiieutica,  was  bom 
either  at  Cory  cut  or  at  Anaxarba,  in  Cilicia,  and 
flourished  about  a.  d.  180.  The  poem  consists  of 
about  8500  hexameter  lines,  divided  into  5  books, 
of  which  the  first  2  treat  of  the  natural  history  of 
fishes,  and  the  other  3  of  the  art  of  fishing.-- 2. 
The  author  of  the  Cyneyelica,  was  a  native  of  Apa- 
mea  or  Pella,  in  Syria,  and  flourished  a  little  later 
than  the  other  Oppianus,  about  a.  n.  206.  His 
poem,  which  is  addressed  to  the  emperor  Caracal  la, 
consists  of  about  2100  hexameter  lines,  divided  into 
4  books.  The  best  edition  of  the  2  poems  is  by 
Schneider,  Argent  1776,  and  2nd  ed.  Lips.  1813. 
There  is  also  a  prose  paraphrase  of  a  poem  on  hawking 
('I{ftrn*-d)  attributed  to  Oppianus,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful to  which  of  the  2  authors  of  this  name  it  be- 
longs. Some  critics  think  that  the  work  was  pro* 
bably  written  by  Dionysios.  " 

Oppltut.  1.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c.  213, 
carried  a  law  to  curtail  the  expenses  and  luxuries 
of  Roman  women.  It  enacted  that  no  woman 
should  hare  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  noi 
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wear  a  drew  of  different  colour*,  nor  ride  in  a  car- 
riage in  tbe  city,  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a  mile 
of  it,  unless  on  account  of  public  sacrifices.  This 
law  was  repealed  in  195,  notwithstanding  the  ve- 
hement opposition  of  the  elder  Cato.—  2.  Q.,  a 
Roman  general  in  the  Mithndatic  war,  B. c.  88, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mithridates,  but  was  subse- 
sequently  surrendered  by  the  latter  to  Sulla.  —3.  C, 
an  intimate  friend  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  whose 
private  affairs  he  managed  in  conjunction  with 
Cornelius  Balbue.  Oppius  was  the  author  of  se- 
veral works,  referred  to  by  the  ancient  writers,  but 
all  of  which  have  perished.  The  authorship  of  the 
histories  of  the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish 
wars,  was  a  disputed  point  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Suetonius,  some  assigning  them  to  Oppius  and 
others  to  Hirtius.  But  the  similarity  in  style  and 
diction  between  the  work  on  the  Alexandrine  war 
and  the  last  book  of  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  war,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former, 
at  all  events,  was  the  work  of  Hirtius.  The  book 
on  the  African  war  was  probably  written  by  Op- 
piua He  also  wrote  the  lives  of  several  distin- 
guished Romans,  such  as  Scipio  Africanus  the 
alder,  Man  us,  Pompey,  and  probably  Caesar. 

Ops,  a  female  Roman  divinity  of  plenty  and  fer- 
tility, as  is  indicated  by  her  name,  which  is 
connected  with  opiimu,  opulentus,  inopt,  and  eopia. 
She  was  regarded  as  the  wife  of  Saturnus,  and 
the  protectress  of  every  thing  connected  with 
agriculture.  Her  abode  was  in  the  earth,  and 
hence  those  who  invoked  her  used  to  touch  the 
ground.  Her  worship  was  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  her  husband  Saturnus,  for  she  had 
both  temples  and  festivals  in  common  with  him  ; 
but  she  had  likewise  a  separate  sanctuary  on  the 
Capitol,  and  in  the  vicus  jugarius,  not  far  from  the 
temple  of  Saturnus,  she  had  an  altar  in  common 
with  Ceres.  The  festivals  of  Ops  are  called  Opalia 
and  Ojnconnvto^  from  her  surname  Cbastro,  con- 
nected with  the  verb  terrrt,  to  sow. 

Optatua,  bishop  of  Milevi  in  Numidia,  flou- 
rished under  the  emperors  Valentinian  and  Valena. 
He  wrote  a  work,  still  extant,  against  the  errors 
of  the  Donatisu,  entitled,  De  SchimaU  Dotmtu- 
tarum  adverms  Parmenianunu  Edited  by  Dupin, 
Paris  fol.  1700. 

Opus  ('OwoOs,  contr  of  'Owfatt:  'Oiroinmot). 
L  {Talunda  or  Talcmtif),  the  capital  of  the  Opun- 
tian  Locrian*.  was  situated,  according  to  Strabo, 
15  stadia  (2  miles)  from  the  sea,  and  60  stadia  from 
its  harbour  Cynos;  but,  according  to  Livy,  it  was 
only  1  mile  from  the  coast.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Patroclus.  The  bay  of  the  Euboean  sea  near 
this  town  was  called  Opuntius  Sinus.  [Local.]— 
2.  A  small  town  in  El  is. 

Or  a.  1.  ( *Opa)  a  city  of  Carmania,  near  the 
burden  of  Gedrosia.— 2.  ( "Hpa),  a  city  in  the  N.W. 
of  India,  near  the  sources  of  the  Indus. 

Oraa.  [Oritab.] 

Orbelui  fppffijAoi),  a  mountain  in  the  N.E.  of 
Macedonia,  on  the  borders  of  Thrace,  extends  from 
Mu  Rhodope  along  the  Strymon  to  Mt.  Pangaeus. 

Or  bill  us  Pupillas,  a  Roman  grammarian  and 
schoolmaster,  beat  known  to  us  from  his  having 
bean  the  teacher  of  Horace,  who  gives  him  the 
epithet  of  plagostu  from  the  severe  flowing*  which 
his  pupils  received  from  him.  (Hor.  Hp.  ii.  1.  71.) 
Ha  was  a  native  ef  Bcneventum,  and  after  serving 
as  an  apparitor  of  the  magistrates,  and  also  as  a 
soldier  in  the  army,  he  settled  at  Rome  in  the  50th 


rear  of  his  age,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  m.c  63. 
He  lived  nearly  100  years,  but  had  lost  his  memory 
long  before  his  death. 

Orbona,  a  female  Roman  divinity,  was  invoked 
by  parents  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  children, 
and  desired  to  have  others,  and  also  in  dangrrooa 
maladies  of  children. 

Ore  ides  Insula*  (Qrh,ry  and  Skriland  hies),  a 
group  of  several  small  islands  off  tbe  N.  roast  of 
Britain,  with  which  tbe  Romans  first  became  ac- 
quainted when  Agricola  sailed  round  the  N.  of 
Britain. 

OrchSminnj   fOpxo/ufsvf :  'Opxoft4ru>t\  1. 
(ScHpu),  an  ancient,  wealthy,  and  powerful  city  of 
Boeotia,  the  capital  of  the  Minyean  empire  in  tbe 
ante-historical  ages  of  Greece,  and  hence  called  by 
Homer  the  Minyean  Orchomenos  ("Opx-  Nvvnst}. 
It  was  situated  N.W.  of  the  lake  Copais,  on  tbe 
river  Cephiasus,  and  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a  bill 
on  the  summit  of  which  stood  the  acropolis.   It  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  called  AnJrru  (*A*» 
Spsfs),  from  Andreus,  the  son  of  Penens,  who 
emigrated  from  the  Peneua  in  Tbeasaly  -  to  bava 
been  afterwards  called  PkUyya  (+Aeyva),  from 
Phlegyas,  a  son  of  Ares  and  Chryse  ;  and  to  have 
finally  obtained  its  htter  name  from  Orehomenus, 
son  of  Zeus  or  Etrocles  and  the  Danaid  Heaiane, 
and  father  of  Minyas.    This  Orehomenus  was  re- 
garded as  the  real  founder  of  tbe  Minyean  empire, 
which  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  extended 
over  the  whole  of  the  W.  of  Boeotia.  The  cities  of 
Coronea,  Haliartus,  Lebedea,  and  Chaemnea  were 
subject  to  it ;  and  even  Thebes  at  one  time  was 
compelled  to  pay  it  tribute.    It  lost,  however, 
much  of  its  power  after  iu  capture  by  Hercules, 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  it  still  ap- 
pears as  a  powerful  city.    Sixty  years  after  the 
Trojan  war  it  was  taken  by  the  Boeotians  ;  iu 
empire  was  completely  destroyed  ;  and  it  became  a 
member  of  the  Boeotian  league.    All  this  belongs 
to  the  mythical  period.    In  the  historical  age  it 
continued  to  exist  as  an  independent  town  till 
B.C.  367,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  tbe 
Thebans,  and  its  inhabitants  murdered  or  sold  as 
slaves.   In  order  to  weaken  Thebes,  it  was  rebuilt 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Athenians,  bat  was  soon 
destroyed  again  by  the  Thebans  ;  and  although  it 
was  atrain  restored  by  Philip  in  338,  it  never  re- 
covered its  former  prosperity ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  was  in  ruins.  The  most  celebrated  building 
in  Orchomenos  was  the  so-called  treasury  of  Minyas, 
but  which,  like  the  similar  monument  at  Mycenae, 
was  more  probably  a  family-vault  of  the  ancient 
heroes  of  the  place.    It  was  a  circular  vault  el 
massive  masonry  embedded  in  the  hill,  with  an 
arched  roof,  and  had  a  side  door  of  entrance.  The 
remains  of  this  building  are  extant;  and  its  form 
may  still  be  traced,  though  the  whole  of  tbe  stone* 
work  of  the  vault  has  disappeared.  Orchomenos 
possessed  a  very  ancient  temple  of  the  Charite*  or 
Graces  ;  and  here  was  celebrated  in  the  moat  ancient 
times  a  musical  festival,  which  was  frequented  by 
poets  and  singers  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world.    There  was  a  temple  of  Herculee  7  stadia 
N.  of  the  town,  near  the  sources  of  tbe  river  Me'uu. 
Orchomenos  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  great 
victory  which  Sulla  gained  in  iu  neighbourhood 
over  Archelaus.  the  general  of  Mithridates,  86.— 
2.  (KalpuJri)*  an  ancient  town  of  Arcadia, metitioned 
by  Homer  with  the  epithet  voAiSstssAos,  to  disuo. 
guish  it  from  the  Minyean  Orehomenus,  is  amid  to 
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hewn  founded  by  Orchomenna,  son  of  Lycwn. 
It  m  situated  on  a  hill  N.W.  of  Mantinea,  and 
its  territory  included  the  towns  of  Methydriuns 
Theisoa,  Teuthis,  and  the  Tripoli!.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponrtesian  war  Orchomenus  sided  with  Sparta,  ant 
was  taken  by  the  Athenians.  After  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  the  Orchomenians  did  not  join  the  Arcadian 
confederacy  in  consequence  of  its  hatred  against 
Mantinea.  In  the  contests  between  the  Achaeans 
and  Aetoliana,  it  was  Uken  successive  ly  by  Cleo- 
atenes  and  Antigonoa  Down;  but  it  eventually 
becanw  a  member  of  the  Achaean  League.  — 3.  A 
town  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
and  hen-e  sometimes  said  to  belong  to  the  former, 
and  sometimes  to  the  latter 
Orcua.  [Ha DBS.] 
Ordessoi  ('OpSnmror),  a  tributary  of  the  Ister 
(Danube)  in  Scythia,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
but  which  cannot  be  identified  with  any  modern 
river. 

Ordoyfcea,  a  people  in  the  W.  of  Britain,  oppo- 
site the  island  Mona  (vf  smeary),  occupying  the  N. 
portion  of  the  modern  Wuta. 
Ore&des.  [Nymph  a  a.] 
Orestaa  ('OpeVrou),  a  people  in  the  N.  of  Epirus 
on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  inhabiting  the  district 
named  after  them,  OrestU  or  Orestiaa.  They  were 
originally  independent,  but  were  afterwards  subject 
to  the  Macedonian  monarch*.  They  were  declared 
free  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  they  derived  their  name 
from  Orestes,  who  is  said  to  have  fled  into  this 
country  after  murdering  his  mother,  and  to  have 
there  founded  the  town  of  Argot  Oretticum. 

Or— tea  COpsVrnt).  1.  Son  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytaemnestra,  and  brother  of  Chrvsothemia,  Lao- 
dice  (Electra),  and  Iphianassa  (Iphigenia).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Homeric  account,  Agamemnon  on 
his  return  from  Troy  was  murdered  by  Aegisthus 
and  Clytaemnestra  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  him.  In  the  8th  year  after  his  father's 
murder  Orestes  came  from  Athens  to  Mycenae  and 
slew  the  murderer  of  his  lather.  This  simple  story 
of  Orestes  has  been  enlarged  and  embellished  in 
various  ways  by  the  tragic  poets.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  at  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  it  was  intended 
to  despatch  Orates  also,  but  that  by  means  of 
Klectra  he  was  secretly  carried  to  Strophius,  king 
in  Phocia,  who  was  married  to  Anaxibia,  the  sister 
of  Agamemnon.  According  to  some,  Orestes  was 
saved  by  his  nurse,  who  allowed  Aegisthus  to  kill 
her  own  child,  supposing  it  to  be  Orestes.  In  the 
bouse  of  Strophius,  Orestes  grew  up  with  the  king's 
s<>n  Pylades,  with  whom  be  had  formed  that  close 
and  intimate  friendship  which  has  become  pro- 
verbial. Being  frequently  reminded  by  messengers 
from  Electra  of  the  necessity  of  avenging  his  father's 
death,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which 
atrengthened  him  in  his  plan.  He  therefore  re- 
paired in  secret  to  Argot.  Here  he  pretended  to 
be  a  messenger  of  Strophius,  who  had  come  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Orestes,  and  brought  the  ashes 
of  the  deceased.  After  visiting  his  father's  tomb, 
and  sacrificing  upon  it  a  lock  of  hit  hair,  he  made 
himself  known  to  his  sitter  Electra,  and  soon  after- 
wards slew  both  Aegisthus  and  Clytaemnestra  in 
the  palace.  Immediately  after  the  •murder  of  hit 
mother  he  was  seised  with  madness.  He  now  fled 
from  land  to  land,  pursued  by  the  Erinnyet  of  his 
mother.  At  length  by  Apollo's  advice,  he  took 
with  Athena  at  Athens.    The  goddess  af- 
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forded  him  protection,  and  appointed  the  court  of 
the  Areopagus  to  decide  hit  fate.  The  Erinnyt 
brought  forward  their  accusation,  and  Orestes  made 
.he  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  his  excuse. 
When  the  court  voted,  and  was  equally  divided, 
Orestes  was  acquitted  by  the  command  of  Athena 
According  to  another  modification  of  the  legend, 
Orestes  consulted  Apollo  how  he  could  be  delivered 
from  hit  madness  and  incessant  wandering.  The 
god  advised  him  to  go  to  Tauris  in  Scythia,  and 
to  fetch  from  that  country  the  image  of  Artemit, 
which  was  believed  to  have  fallen  there  from  hea- 
ven, and  to  carry  it  to  Athena  Orestes  and  Pyladet 
accordingly  went  to  Tanris,  where  Thoas  was  king 
On  their  arrival  they  were  seised  by  the  natives, 
in  order  to  be  sacrificed  to  Artemit,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country.  But  Iphigenia,  the 
priestess  of  Artemis,  was  the  sister  of  Orestes,  and, 
after  recognising  each  other,  all  three  escaped  with 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  After  his  return  to  Pe- 
loponnesus Orestes  took  possession  of  bis  father's 
kingdom  at  Mycenae,  which  had  been  usurped  by 
Aletes  or  Menelaus.  When  Cylarabet  of  Argot 
died  without  leaving  any  heir,  Orestes  also  became 
king  of  Argot.  The  Lacedaemonians  likewise  mads 
him  their  king  of  their  own  accord,  because  they 
preferred  him,  the  grandson  of  Tyndareus,  to  N  ico* 
stratus  and  Mega  pen  thea,  the  sons  of  Menelaus  by 
a  slave.  The  Arcadians  and  Phocians  increased 
his  power  by  allying  themselves  with  him.  He 
married  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Titamenus.  The  story 
of  his  marriage  with  Hermione,  who  had  previously 
been  married  to  Neoptolemus,  is  related  elsewhere. 
[Hbrmionk;  NtorroLKMue.]  He  died  of  the 
bite  of  a  snake  in  Arcadia,  and  his  body,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  oracle,  was  afterwards  carried 
from  Tegea  to  Sparta,  and  there  buried.  Hit  bones 
are  said  to  hare  been  found  at  a  later  time  in  a 
war  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeatana, 
and  to  hi  ve  been  conveyed  to  Sparta. — 2.  Regent 
of  Italy  luring  the  short  reign  of  his  infant  son 
Romulus  Augustulus,  a.d.  475— 476.  He  was  horn 
in  Pannonia,  and  served  for  some  years  under  At- 
tila ;  after  whose  death  he  rose  to  eminence  at  the 

I Roman  court.  Having  been  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  army  by  Julius  Nepos,  he  deposed 
■  this  emperor,  and  placed  his  ton  Romulus  Augus- 
I  tulut  on  the  throne ;  but  in  the  following  year  he 
was  defeated  by  Odoacer  and  put  to  death  [Odoa- 
cer.]— 8.  L.  Aurelius  Orestes,  consul  b.c.126, 
received  Sardinia  as  his  province,  where  he  remained 
upwards  of  3  years.  C.  Gracchus  was  quaestor  to 
Orestes  in  Sardinia.— 4.  Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Aurelia  gens,  whence  hit 
surname  of  Orestes,  and  was  adopted  by  Cn.  Au- 
fidius, the  historian,  when  the  latter  was  an  old 
man.  Orestes  was  consul,  71. 

Oreiteum,  Orestheum,  or  Oresthaslum  (  Op*- 
(rrfiof,  'Op4<r6ttor,  '0/x<x#<i<tio»»),  a  town  in  the  S. 
of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Maenalta,  not  far  from 
Megalopolis. 

Orestlas.  L  The  country  of  the  Orestae. 
f  Orkstac.]— 2.  A  name  frequently  given  by  the 
Byaantine  writers  to  Hadrianopolis  in  Thrace. 
Oreitilla,  Aurelia.  [Aurrlia.] 
Oritani,  a  powerful  people  in  the  S.W.  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Baetica, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Carpetani.  on  the  W.  by  Lusita- 
nia,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Rastetani ;  their  territory 
corresponded  to  the  eastern  part  of  Grannin,  the 
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whole  of  La  Mancha,  and  the  western  part  of 
Murcia.   Their  chief  town  was  Caktulo. 

Oreus  ('Aptcr:  ,flpefn}»),  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Euboea,  on  the  river  Callas,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  Telethrium,  and  in  the  diatrict  Hes- 
tiaeotis,  was  itaelf  originally  called  Hestiaeaor  His- 
tinea.  After  the  Persian  wars  Oreua,  with  the 
reat  of  Euboea,  became  aubject  to  the  Athenians  ; 
but  on  the  revolt  of  the  island,  in  wl  c  445,  Oreua 
was  taken  by  Pericles,  its  inhabitants  expelled, 
and  their  p'aee  supplied  by  2000  Athenians.  The 
site  of  Oreus  made  it  an  important  place,  and  its 
name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Grecian  wars  down 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Acliaean  league. 

Orgetorix,  the  noblest  and  richest  among  the 
Helvetii,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  obtain  the  royal 
power  B.C.  61,  and  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
emigrate  from  their  own  country.  Two  yean  were 
devoted  to  making  the  necessary  preparations ;  but 
the  real  designs  of  Orgetorix  having  meantime 
transpired,  and  the  Helvetii  having  attempted  to 
bring  him  to  trial,  he  suddenly  died,  probably,  aa 
was  suspected,  by  his  own  hands. 

Oribaaius  (*Op«<fdVios  or  'OoifdVtos),  an  emi- 
nent Greek  medical  writer,  born  about  a.  n.  325, 
either  at  Sardis  in  Lydia,  or  at  Pergamus  in  Mysia, 
He  early  acquired  a  great  professional  reputation. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  several  year* 
before  Julian's  accession  to  the  throne.  He  was 
almost  the  only  person  to  whom  Julian  imparted 
the  secret  of  bis  apostasy  from  Christianity.  He 
accompanied  Julian  in  his  expedition  against  Persia, 
and  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  363. 
The  succeeding  emperors,  Valentinian  and  Valena, 
confiscated  the  property  of  Oribaaius  and  banished 
him.  He  was  afterwards  recalled  from  exile,  and 
was  alive  at  least  as  late  aa  395.  Of  the  personal 
character  of  Oribaaius  we  know  little  or  nothing, 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  waa  much  attached  to  pa- 
ganism and  to  the  heathen  philosophy.  Ho  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Eunapius,  who  praises  him 
very  highly,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  life.  We 
possess  at  present  3  works  of  Oribaaius:  1.  Col- 
lecta  Mfdicinalia  (Swrrsrycd  'lorputoi),  or  some- 
times HrUlomtcontaUUo$  ('Efoo/inaorras'ie'Aoj), 
which  was  compiled  at  the  command  of  Julian, 
when  Oribaaius  was  still  a  young  man.  It  contains 
but  little  original  matter,  but  is  very  valuable  on 
account  of  the  numerous  extracts  from  writers  whose 
works  are  no  longer  extant  More  than  half  of 
this  work  is  now  lost,  and  what  remains  is  in  some 
confusion.  There  is  no  complete  edition  of  the 
work.  2.  An  abridgment  (2wo4*»)  of  the  former 
work,  in  9  books.  It  was  written  30  years  after 
the  former.  3.  Kuporitla  or  De  /adit  Parabthbus 
(EvvdpMrra),  in  4  books.  Both  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding  work  were  intended  as  manuals  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

Orlcum  or  Orlctu  f Ityftw*  'ty<*or :  'ityf  *««* 
EricAo),  an  important  Greek  town  on  the  coa*t  of 
lllyria,  near  the  Ceraunian  mountains  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  Epirus.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
founded  by  the  Euboeans,  who  were  cast  here  by  a 
storm  on  their  return  from  Troy ;  but,  according  to 
another  legend,  it  was  a  Colchian  colony.  Ti:e 
town  was  strongly  fortified,  but  its  harbour  was 
not  very  secure.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars, 
but  was  rebuilt  by  H erodes  Atticus.  The  turpen- 
tine tree  (t*r*bmtku$)  grew  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oreua. 


ORIGENES. 

Origenes  fO*vy«Vip),  usually  called  friges, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  was  born  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  186.  He 
received  a  careful  education  from  bis  father,  Leo- 
nides,  who  was  a  devout  Christian;  and  he  subse- 
quently became  a  pupil  of  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
His  father  having  been  put  to  death  in  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christiana  in  the  10th  year  of  Sevens 
(202),  Origen  was  reduced  to  destitution ;  where- 
upon be  became  a  teacher  of  grammar,  and  soon 
acquired  a  great  reputation.  At  the  same  tim«-  be 
gave  instruction  in  Christianity  to  several  ot  th« 
heathen  ;  and  though  only  in  his  18th  year,  he 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Cat ec hist,  which 
vacant  through  the  dispersion  of  the  clergy  conse- 
quent on  the  persecution.  The  young  teacher 
showed  a  teal  and  self-denial  beyond  his 
Deeming  his  profession  aa  teacher  of 
consistent  with  bis  sacred  work,  he  gave  it  np ; 
and  he  lived  on  the  merest  pittance.  His  food  and 
his  periods  of  sleep  were  restricted  within  the  nar- 
rowest limits  ;  and  he  performed  a  strange  act  of  self- 
mutilation,  in  obedience  to  what  be  regarded  as  the 
recommendation  of  Christ.  (Matth.  xix.  12.)  At  a 
later  time  however  he  repudiated  this  literal  under- 
standing of  our  Lord's  words.  About  211  or  212 
Ongen  visited  Home,  where  he  made  however  a  very 
short  stay.  On  his  return  to  Alexandria  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  hie  duties  as  Catechist.  and  to 
pursue  his  biblical  studies.  About  216  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  and  about  230  he  tra- 
velled into  Greece.  Shortly  after  hie  return  to  Alex- 
andria, he  had  to  encounter  the  open  enmity  of 
Demetrius,  the  bishop  of  the  city.  He  was  first 
deprived  of  h  is  office  of  Catechist,  and  was  compelled 
to  leave  Alexandria;  and  Demetrius  afterwards 
procured  his  degradation  from  the  priesthood  and  his 
excommunication.  The  charges  brought  against  him 
are  not  specified ;  but  his  unpopularity  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  obnoxious  character  of  some  ot 
his  opinions,  and  was  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  even  in  his  lifetime  his  writings  were  seriously 
corrupted.  Origen  withdrew  to  Caeaarea  in  Pales- 
tine, where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness.. Among  his  pupils  at  this  place  was  Gregory 
Thanmaturgus,  who  afterwards  became  his  pane- 
gyrist. In  285  Origen  fled  from  Caesarea  ia 
Palestine,  and  rook  refuge  at  Caesarea  in  Cappe- 
doda,  where  he  remained  concealed  2  years.  It 
was  subsequent  to  this  that  he  undertook  a  2nd 
joumey  into  Greece,  the  date  of  which  is  donbtrul 
In  the  Decian  persecution  (249 — 251 ),  Origen  was 
put  to  the  torture  ;  but  though  his  life  was  spared, 
the  sufferings  which  he  underwent  hastened  his 
end.  He  died  in  253  or  254.  in  hia  69th  year  at 
Tyre,  in  which  city  he  was  buried. — The  following 
are  the  most  important  of  Origen's  works:  1.  The 
/fejraphy  which  consisted  of  6  copies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  ranged  in  parallel  columns.  The  1st 
column  contained  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew 
characters,  the  2nd  the  same  text  in  Greek  cha- 
racters, the  3rd  the  version  of  Aquila.  the  4th 
that  of  Symmachus,  the  5th  the  Septuagint,  the 
6th  the  version  of  Theodotion.  Beside  the  com- 
pilation and  arrangement  of  tbeee  versions  Ong*  n 
added  marginal  notes,  containing,  among  other 
things,  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  names.  Or.ly 
fragments  of  this  valuable  work  are  extant;  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  by  Montfancon,  Paris,  1714. 
2.  I-^n-'tfUctil  worfa,  which  comprehend  3  cla.«»«s: 
(1.)  roses  which  Jerome  renders  IV 
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fctafag  ample  commentaries  in  which  he  gave  rail 
■cope  to  hie  intellect.  (2.)  Scholia^  brief  notes  on 
detached  passages.  (3.)  HcmtUiaey  popular  expo- 
sitions, chiefly  delivered  at  CaeMirca.  In  his  various 
expositions  Origen  sought  to  extract  from  the 
Sacrr-d  Writings  their  historical,  mystical  or  pro- 
phetical, and  moral  significance,  His  desire  of 
finding  continually  a  mystical  sense  led  him  fre- 
quently into  the  neglect  of  the  historical  sense,  and 
even  into  the  denial  of  its  truth.  This  capital  fiualt 
has  at  all  times  furnished  ground  for  depreciating 
his  labours,  and  has  no  doubt  materially  diminished 
their  value:  it  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  his  denial  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  Sacred 
Writings  is  more  than  occasional,  or  that  it  has 
been  carried  out  to  the  full  extent  which  some  of 
his  accusers  have  charged  upon  him.  3.  D*  I'rtn- 
eipii$  (n«pl  &px"")'  This  work  was  the  prat  ob- 
ject of  attack  with  Origen's  enemies,  and  the  source 
from  which  they  derived  their  chief  evidence  of  his 
various  alleged  heresies.  It  was  divided  into  4 
books.  Of  this  work  some  important  fragments  are 
extant ;  and  the  Latin  version  of  Rufinus  has 
come  down  to  us  entire ;  but  Rufinus  took  great 
liberties  with  the  original,  and  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  his  version  is  denounced  in  the  strongest 
terms  by  Jerome.  4.  Exhortatio  ad  Mariyrium 
(E/r  ftapriptof  vporpfrrucht  \6foi),  or  De  Afar- 
tyria  (Jltpi  ftaprvplov\  written  during  the  perse- 
cution under  the  emperor  Maximin  (235—238), 
and  still  extant  6.  Cmtru  CeUum  LUtri  VII/. 
(Kara  KiXaov  r6fitu  n'),  still  extant  In  this 
important  work  Origen  defends  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity against  the  attacks  of  Celsus.  [Cblsus.] — 
There  is  a  valuable  work  entitled  PhVocalia  (♦*• 
XoKaXla\  which  is  a  compilation  by  Basil  of  Cae- 
sar ea  and  his  friend  Gregory  of  Narianrus,  made 
almost  exclusively  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  of 
which  many  important  fragments  have  been  thus 
preserved.  Few  writers  have  exercised  greater 
influence  by  the  force  of  their  intellect  and  the 
variety  of  their  attainments  than  Origen,  or  have 
been  the  occasion  of  longer  and  more  acrimonious 
disputes.  Of  his  more  distinctive  tenets,  several 
had  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  the 
subject  of  tbe  lncarnatiou,  and  to  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ's  human  sou],  whkli,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
existence  of  other  human  souls,  he  affirmed.  He 
was  charged  also  with  holding  the  corporeity  of 
angels,  and  with  other  errors  as  to  angels  and 
daemons.  He  held  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will  and  ascribed  to  man  a  nature  less  corrupt  and 
depraved  than  was  consistent  with  orthodox  views 
•f  the  operation  of  divine  grace.  He  held  the  doc- 
trine of  the  uni  venal  restoration  of  the  guilty, 
conceiving  that  the  devil  alone  would  suffer  eternal 
punishment.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Dvlarue,  Paris,  1733—1759,  4  vole.fo, 

Oringis  or  Oningia,  probably  the  same  place  as 
Aurinx,  a  wealthy  town  in  Hispania  Bactica,  with 
silver  mines,  near  Munda. 

Orion  (*Of»'a»r),  son  of  Hyrieus,  of  Hyria,  in 
Boeotia,  a  handsome  giant  and  hunter,  said  to  have 
been  called  by  the  Boeotians  Candaon.  Once  he 
came  to  Chios  (Ophiusa),  and  fell  in  love  with 
Aero,  orMerope,  the  daughter  of  Oenopion,  by  the 
nymph  H  el  ice.  He  cleared  the  island  from  wild 
beasts,  and  brought  the  spoils  of  the  chase  as  pre- 
to  his  beloved  ;  but  as  Oenopion  constantly 
the  marriage,  Orion  once  when  intoxicated 
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implored  the  assistance  of  Dionysus,  who  caused 
Orion  to  be  thrown  into  a  deep  sleep  by  satyrs,  in 
which  state  Oenopion  deprived  him  of  his  sight- 
Being  informed  by  an  oracle  that  he  should  recover 
his  sight,  if  he  would  go  towards  the  east  and  ex- 
pose his  eye- balls  to  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
Orion  followed  the  sound  of  a  Cyclops'  hammer, 
went  to  Lemnoe,  where  Hephaestus  gave  to  him 
Cedalion  as  his  guide.  Having  recovered  his  sight 
Orion  returned  to  Chios  to  take  vengeance  ok 
Oenopion  ;  but  as  the  latter  had  been  concealed  by 
his  friends,  Orion  was  unable  to  find  him,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Crete,  where  he  lived  as  a  hunter 
with  Artemis.  The  cause  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  either  in  Crete  or  Chios,  is  differently  stated. 
According  to  some,  Eos  (Aurora),  who  loved  Orion 
for  his  beauty,  carried  him  off,  but  as  the  gods 
were  angry  at  this,  Artemis  killed  him  with  an 
arrow  in  Ortygia.  According  to  others,  he  was 
beloved  by  Artemis,  and  Apollo,  indignant  at  his 
sister's  affection  for  him,  asserted  that  she  was  un- 
able to  hit  with  her  arrow  a  distant  point  which 
he  showed  her  in  the  sea.  She  thereupon  took  aim, 
and  hit  it,  but  the  point  was  the  head  of  Orion, 
who  had  been  swimming  in  the  sea.  A  third  ac- 
count, which  Horace  follows  (Cams,  ii.  4.  72), 
states  that  he  attempted  to  violate  Artemis  (Diana ), 
and  was  killed  by  the  goddess  with  one  of  her 
arrows.  A  fourth  account,  lastly,  states  that  he 
boasted  he  would  conquer  every  animal,  and  would 
clear  the  earth  from  all  wild  beasts  ;  but  the  earth 
sent  forth  a  scorpion  which  destroyed  him.  Aescu- 
lapius attempted  to  recall  him  to  life,  bnt  was  slain 
by  Zeus  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  accounts 
of  his  parentage  and  birth-place  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent writers,  for  some  call  him  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Euryale,  and  others  say  that  he  was  born  of 
the  earth,  or  a  son  of  Oenopion.  He  is  further 
called  a  Thcban,  or  Tanagraean,  but  probably  be- 
cause Hyria,  his  native  place,  sometimes  belonged 
to  Tanngra,  and  sometimes  to  Thebes.  After  his 
death,  Orion  was  placed  among  the  stars  where  he 
appears  as  a  giant  with  a  girdle,  sword,  a  lion's 
skin  and  a  club.  The  constellation  of  Orion  set  at 
tbe  commencement  of  November,  at  which  time 
storms  and  rain  were  frequent ;  hence  he  is  often 
1  called  irr&rrifer,  mml-osus,  or  aquotta. 

Orion  and  Orufl  CtyW  and  *Qpos\  names  of 
several  ancient  grammarians,  who  are  frequently 
I  confounded  with  each  other.  It  appears,  however, 
that  we  may  distinguish  3  writers  of  these  names. 
L  Orion,  a  Theban  grammarian,  who  taught  at 
Caesarea,  in  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  and  is 
the  author  of  a  lexicon,  still  extant,  published  by 
Stun,  Lips.  1820.— 2.  Orua,  of  Miletus,  a  gram- 
marian, lived  in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  works  mentioned  by  Suidas. 
—  3.  Orus,  an  Alexandrine  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Constantinople  not  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ 

Orippo,  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  road 
between  Gades  and  Hispalis. 

Orltae,  Horftae,  or  Orae  ('nouroi,  *Clpai),  a 
people  of  Oedrosia,  who  inhabited  a  district  on 
the  coast  nearly  200  miles  long,  abounding  in 
wine,  corn,  rice,  and  palm-trees,  the  modern  Urhoo 
on  the  coast  of  Beloochistan.  Some  of  the  ancient 
writers  assert  that  they  were  of  Indian  origin, 
while  others  say  that,  though  they  resembled  the 
Indians  in  many  of  their  customs,  they  spoke  a 
ddlerent  language. 
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Orithyia  {'Op*t9vta\  daughter  of  Erechthena, 
king  of  Athens,  and  Praxithea.  Once  aa  she  had 
strayed  beyond  the  river  Hiatus  she  was  seized  by 
Boreas,  and  carried  off  to  Thrace,  where  she  bore 
to  Boreas  Cleopatra,  Chione,  Zetea,  and  Calais. 

OrmS&U  ("Oputvos ),  son  of  Cercaphus,  grandson 
of  Aeolos  and  father  of  Amyntor,  was  believed  to 
hare  founded  the  town  of  Ormenium,  in  Thessaly. 
From  him  Amyntor  is  sometimes  called  Ormonde*, 
and  Astydamia,  his  grand-daughter,  Ormenit. 

Orneae  ('Opvtal;  'Oppedrnt),  an  ancient  town 
of  Argolis,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of 
Phliua,  and  120  stadia  from  Argos.  It  was  origi- 
nally independent  of  Argos,  but  was  subdued  by 
the  Argives  in  the  Pelopounesian  war,  b.c.  415. 

Omeui  ('Op***!),  son  of  Erechthena,  father  of 
Peteus,  and  grandfather  of  Menestheus  ;  from  him 
the  town  of  Orneae  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name. 

Oroanda  fOpoorSa:  'OpooroWr,  or  -utot,  Oro- 
andensis),  a  mountain  city  of  Pisidia,  S.  E.  of 
Antiochia,  from  which  the  "  Oroandicus  tractus  " 
obtained  its  name. 

Oro&tis  ('Opo&ris:  Tab),  the  largest  of  the 
minor  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Persian  Gulf, 
formed  the  boundary  between  Susiana  and  Persia. 

OroMae  ('Opoglcu),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Ku- 
boea,  not  far  from  Aegae,  with  an  oracle  of  Apollo. 

Orodes  ('OpaHbp),  the  name  of  2  kings  of  Par- 
thia.    [Arracks  XIV.,  XVII.] 

Oroetet  ('Opofnir),  a  Persian,  was  made  satrap 
of  Sardis  by  Cyrus,  which  government  be  retained 
auder  Cambyses.  In  B.  c.  522,  he  decoyed  Polv- 
chateh  into  his  power  by  specious  promises,  and 
put  him  to  death.  But  being  suspected  of  aiming 
at  the  establishment  of  an  independent  sovereignty, 
ue  was  himself  put  to  death  by  order  of  Darius. 

Orontes  ('OpdWnj).  L  (Nakr-el-Aiy),  the 
largest  river  of  Syria,  has  2  chief  sources  in  Coe- 
Ifnyria,  the  one  in  the  Antilibanns,  the  other  fur- 
ther N.  in  the  Libanua  ;  flowa  N.  E.  into  a  lake 
8.  of  Emesa,  and  thence  N.  paat  Epiphania  and 
Apamea,  till  near  Antioch,  where  it  auddenly 
sweeps  round  to  the  S.  W.  and  falls  into  the  aea 
at  the  foot  of  M.  Pieria.  According  to  tradition 
its  earlier  name  was  Typhon  (Tsf^siV),  and  it  was 
called  Orontes  from  the  person  who  first  built  a 
bridge  over  it.  — 2.  A  mountain  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Caspian,  between  Parthia  and  Hyrcania.  — 
8.  A  people  of  Assyria,  E.  of  Gaugamela. 

OropUS  ('fipwwoj  '..'Opunros :  Orapo),  a  town  on 
the  eastern  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and  Attica,  near 
the  Euripua,  originally  belonged  to  the  Boeotians, 
but  was  at  aa  early  time  seised  by  the  Athenians, 
and  was  long  an  object  of  contention  between  the 
2  peoples.  At  length,  after  being  taken  and  re- 
taken several  times,  it  remained  permanently  in 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  is  always  reckoned 
by  later  writers  as  a  town  of  Attica.  Its  seaport 
was  Delphinium  at  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus,  about 
1  ^  mile  from  the  town. 

Orosius,  Paulus,  a  Spanish  presbyter,  a  native 
of  Tarragona,  flourished  under  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
riu*.  Having  conceived  a  warm  admiration  for 
St.  Augustine,  he  passed  over  into  Africa  about 
a.  D.  413.  After  remaining  in  Africa  about  2 
years,  Augustine  sent  him  into  Syria,  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Pelagius,  who  bad  resided  for 
some  years  in  Palestine.  Orosius  found  a  warm 
friend  in  Jerome,  but  was  unable  to  procure  the 
condemnation  of  Pelagius,  and  was  himself  anathe- 


matised by  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  when  h* 
brought  a  formal  charge  against  Pelagius.  Orosnu 
subsequently  returned  to  Africa,  and  there,  it  is 
believed,  died,  but  at  what  period  is  not  known. 
The  following  works  by  Orosius  arc  still  extant. 
1.  Hidoriarum  advernu  Pagamot  Ltbri  VI 1^ 
dedicated  to  St.  Augustine,  at  whose  suggestion 
the  task  was  undertaken.  The  paeans  having 
been  accustomed  to  complain  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  empire  must  be  ascribed  to  the  wrath  <J 
the  ancient  deities,  whose  worship  had  been  aban- 
doned, Orosius,  upon  his  return  from  Palestine, 
composed  this  history  to  demonstrate  that  from  the 
earliest  epoch  the  world  had  been  the  scene  of 
calamities  as  great  as  the  Roman  empire  was  then 
suffering.  The  work,  which  extends  from  the 
Creation  down  to  a.  d.  417,  is, with  exception  of  the 
concluding  portion,  extracted  from  Justin,  Eatto- 
pius,  and  inferior  second-hand  authorities.  Edited 
by  Havercamp,  Lug.  Bat.  1738.  2.  Liber  Aj-do- 
yeticus  ds  ArUirii  Libertate,  written  in  Palestine, 
A.D.  415,  appended  to  the  edition  of  the  History 
by  Havercamp.  3.  Commonitorinm  ad  A  mpuh- 
»»«,  the  earliest  of  the  works  of  Orosius,  composed 
soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  Africa. 

Orospeda  or  0rtotpida(5»Vms  del  MwmcLo\  the 
highest  range  of  mountains  in  the  centre  of  Spain, 
began  in  the  centre  of  Mt  Idubeda,  ran  first  W. 
and  then  S-,  and  terminated  near  Calpe  at  the 
Fretum  Herculeum.  It  contained  several  silver 
mines,  whence  the  part  in  which  the  Ba«-:is 
rises  was  called  ML  Argentarius  or  the  Silver 
Mountain. 

Orpheus  fOp^sus),  a  mythical  personage,  was 

regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  early  poets,  who  lired  before  the  time  of  Homer. 
Hia  name  doe*  not  occur  in  the  Homeric  or  He- 
siodic  poems  ;  but  it  already  had  attained  to  great 
celebrity  in  the  lyric  period.  There  were  numerous 
legends  about  Orpheus,  but  the  common  story  ran 
as  follows.  Orpheus,  the  son  of  Oeagrus  and  Cal- 
liope, lived  in  Thrace  at  the  period  of  the  Argonauts, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  their  expedition.  Pre- 
sented with  the  lyre  by  Apollo,  and  instructed  by 
the  Muses  in  its  use,  he  enchanted  with  its  music 
not  only  the  wild  beasts,  but  the  trees  and  rocks 
upon  Olympus,  so  that  they  moved  from  their  places 
to  follow  the  sound  of  hia  golden  harp.  The  power 
of  hia  music  caused  the  Argonauts  to  seek  hi*  a:d, 
which  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  their 
expedition:  at  the  sound  of  hia  lyre  the  Arp> 
glided  down  into  the  sea  ;  the  Argonauts  tort 
themselves  away  from  the  pleasures  of  Lenin'* ; 
the  Symplegadae,  or  moving  rocks,  which  threatened 
to  crush  the  ship  between  them,  were  fixed  in  their 
places ;  and  the  Colchian  dragon,  which  guarded 
the  golden  fleece,  was  lulled  to  sleep :  other  legends 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  read  in  the  A rpr-*i*ac^, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Orpheus.  After  his 
return  from  the  Argonautic  expedition  he  took  np 
his  abode  in  a  cave  in  Thrace,  and  employed  hiss- 
self  in  the  civilisation  of  its  wild  inhabitants.  There 
is  also  a  legend  of  his  having  visited  Egypt.  The 
legends  respecting  the  loss  and  recovery  of  his 
wife,  and  his  own  death,  are  very  various.  H» 
wife  was  a  nymph  named  Agriope  or  Eurydice. 
In  the  older  accounts  the  cause  of  her  death  is  cot 
referred  to.  The  legend  followed  in  the  well- known 
passages  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  which  ascribes  the 
death  of  Eurydice  to  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  •»  M 
doubt  of  high  antiquity ;  but  the  introduction  uf 
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Ariataeus  into  the  legend  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
writer  older  than  Virgil  himself.  He  followed  his 
Inst  wife  into  the  abodes  of  Hades,  where  the 
charms  of  his  lyre  suspended  the  torments  of  the 
damned,  and  won  back  his  wife  from  the  most 
inexorable  of  all  deities  ;  but  his  prayer  was  only 
framed  upon  this  condition,  that  he  should  not 
look  back  upon  his  restored  wife,  till  they  had 
arrived  in  the  upper  world :  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  were  about  to  pass  the  fata]  bounds,  the 
anxiety  of  love  overcame  the  poet  ;  he  looked 
round  to  see  that  Eurydice  was  following  him  ; 
and  he  beheld  her  caught  back  into  the  infernal 
regions.  His  grief  for  the  loss  of  Eurydice  led  him 
to  treat  with  contempt  the  Thracian  women,  who 
in  revenge  tore  him  to  pieces  under  the  excitement 
of  their  Bacchanalian  orgies.  After  his  death,  the 
Muses  collected  the  fragments  of  his  body,  and 
buried  them  at  Libethra  at  the  foot  of  Olympus, 
where  the  nightingale  sang  sweetly  over  his  grave. 
His  head  was  thrown  into  the  Hebrus,  down  which 
it  rolled  to  the  sea,  and  was  borne  across  to  Lesbos, 
where  the  grave  in  which  it  was  interred  was  shown 
at  Antissa.  His  lyre  was  also  Mid  to  have  been 
carried  to  Lesbos ;  and  both  traditions  are  simply 
poetical  expressions  of  the  historical  fact  that  Les- 
bos was  the  first  great  seat  of  the  music  of  the  lyre : 
indeed  Antissa  itself  was  the  birth-place  of  Tcr- 
pander.  the  earliest  historical  musician.  The  astro- 
nomers taught  that  the  lyre  of  Orpheus  was  placed 
by  Zeus  among  the  stars,  at  the  intercession  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  In  these  legends  there 
are  some  points  which  are  sufficiently  clear.  The 
invention  of  music,  in  connection  with  the  services 
of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  its  first  jareat  application 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  which  Orpheus  is  there- 
fore said  tc  have  introduced,  its  power  over  the 
passions,  and  the  importance  which  the  Greeks 
attached  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  as  intimately 
allied  with  .the  very  existence  of  all  social  order, 
—  are  probably  the  chief  elementary  ideas  of  the 
whole  legend.  But  then  comes  in  one  of  the  dark 
features  of  the  Greek  religion,  in  which  the  gods 
envy  the  advancement  of  man  in  knowledge  and 
civilisation,  and  severely  punish  any  one  who 
transgresses  the  bounds  assigned  to  humanity.  In 
a  later  age,  the  conflict  was  no  longer  viewed  as 
between  the  gods  and  man,  but  between  the 
worshippers  of  different  divinities  ;  and  especially 
between  Apollo,  the  symbol  of  pure  intellect, 
and  Dionysus,  the  deity  of  the  senses  ;  hence 
Orpheus,  the  servant  of  Apollo,  falls  a  victim  to 
the  jealousy  of  Dionysus,  and  the  fury  of  his  wor- 
shippers.— Orphic  Societies  and  M pterin.  About 
the  time  of  the  first  development  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, societies  were  formed,  consisting  of  persons 
called  the  follower*  of  Orpheus  (of  'Oppucol),  who, 
tinder  the  pretended  guidance  of  Orpheus,  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  They  per- 
formed the  rites  of  a  mystical  worship,  but  instead 
of  confining  their  notions  to  the  initiated,  they 
published  them  to  others,  and  committed  them  to 
literary  works.  The  Dionysus,  to  whose  worship 
the  Orphic  rites  were  annexed,  was  Dionysus  Za- 
greus,  closely  connected  with  D. -meter  and  Cora 
(Persephone).  The  Orphic  legends  and  poems 
related  in  great  part  to  this  Dionysus,  who  was 
combined,  as  an  infernal  deity,  with  Hades  ;  and 
upoc  whom  the  Orphic  theologers  founded  their 
hopes  of  the  purification  and  ultimate  immortality 
si  the  soul    But  their  mode  of  celebrating  this 
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worsh  i  p  was  very  different  from  the  popular  rites 
of  Bacchus.  The  Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchai 
did  not  indulge  in  unrestrained  pleasure  and 
frantic  enthusiasm,  but  rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic 
purity  of  lite  and  manners.  All  this  part  of  the 
mythology  of  Orpheus,  which  connects  him  with 
Dionysus,  must  be  considered  as  a  iater  invention, 
quite  irreconcilable  with  the  original  legend,  in 
which  he  is  the  servant  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  : 
but  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  explain  the  transition. 

—  Many  poems  ascribed  to  Orpheus  were  current 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Pisistratids  [Onoma- 
CRrri'ft].  They  are  often  quoted  by  Plato,  and 
the  allusions  to  them  in  later  writers  are  very  fre- 
quent. The  extant  poems,  which  bear  the  name 
of  Orpheus,  are  the  forgeries  of  Christian  gram- 
marians and  philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  school ; 
but  among  the  fragments,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
collection,  are  some  genuine  remains  of  that  Orphic 
poetry  which  was  known  to  Plato,  and  which  must 
be  assigned  to  the  period  of  Onomacritns,  or  perhaps 
a  little  earlier.  The  Orphic  literature,  which  in 
this  sense  may  be  called  genuine,  seems  to  have 
included  Hgmns%  a  Theogony,  Oraete%  Ac.  The 
apocryphal  productions  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are,  I.  Argonautica,  an  epic  poem  in  1384 
hexameters,  giving  an  account  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts  2.  f/ymnx,  87  or  88  in  num- 
ber, in  hexameters,  evidently  the  productions  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  school.  3.  Lithiea  (Ai&icd),  treats 
of  properties  of  stones,  both  precious  and  common, 
and  their  uses  in  divination.  4.  Fragments, 
chiefly  of  the  Tkeogong.  It  is  in  this  class  that 
we  find  the  genuine  remains  of  the  literature  of 
the  early  Orphic  theology,  but  intermingled  with 
others  of  a  much  later  date.  The  best  edition  if 
by  Hermann,  Lips.  1805. 

'  OrtMa  (*Op0ta,  *OpW»,  or  'OpfWa),  a  surname 
of  the  Artemis  who  is  also  called  Iphigenia  or 
Lygodesma,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  goddess 
of  the  moon.  Her  worship  was  probably  brought 
to  Sparta  from  Lemnos.  It  was  at  the  altar  of 
Artemis  Orthia  that  Spartan  boys  had  to  undergo 
the  flogging,  called  dmmaitigoeis. 

Orth&ala  ('OpeWfa).  L  A  city  of  Caria,  on  the 
Maeander,  with  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
where  the  Rhodians  defeated  the  Carians,  B.C.  167. 

—  2.  A  city  of  Phoenice,  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Eleiitherus,  and  12  Roman  miles  from  Tripolis. 

Orthrus  ("O^Opoi),  the  two-headed  dog  of  Gery- 
ones,  who  was  begotten  by  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
and  was  slain  by  Hercules.    [See  p.  309,  b.] 

Ortospana  or  -urn  ('OproVirwa :  Cb6u/?),  a 
considerable  city  of  the  Paropamisadae,  at  the 
sources  of  a  W.  tributary  of  the  river  Coca,  and 
at  the  junction  of  3  roads,  one  leading  N.  into 
Bactria,  and  the  others  S.  and  E.  into  India.  It 
was  also  called  Carura  or  Cabura. 

Ortjfgia  ('Oprvyla).  L  The  ancient  name  of 
Delos.  Since  Artemis  (Diana)  and  Apollo  were 
bom  at  Delos,  the  poets  sometimes  call  the  goddess 
Orlygia,  and  give  the  name  of  Ortygiae  bores  to  the 
oxen  of  Apollo.  The  ancients  connected  the  name 
with  Ortg*  dOprvZ)  a  quail.    [See  p.  379,  a.] 

—  2.  An  island  near  Syracuse.  [Sv*acij«ab].— 
3.  A  grove  near  Ephesus,  in  which  the  Ephesiana 
pretended  that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  born. 
Hence  Propertius  calls  the  Caystor,  which  flowed 
near  Ephesus,  Ortggius  Cayster. 

Orris.    [Hoaua ;  Orion. J 

Osca.    1.  'Jimetoa  in  Arragouia),  an  important 
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town  of  the  .Ilergetes  and  a  Roman  colony  in  Hit*  1 
pnnia  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Tarraco  to 
llerda,  with  silver  mine* ;  whence  Liry  speaks  of 
argcntum  (Jtcieme,  thoogh  theae  words  may  perhaps 
mean  silver  money  coined  atOsai.  — 2.  (W.  of 
Huwar  in  Granada),  a  town  of  the  Turdetani  in 
HiKpania  Baetica. 
Osceia.    [  Lbpontii.] 

Otoi  or  Opld  ("Oirwot,  'Os-ikoO,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  tribes  of  Italy,  inhabited  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  from  which  thev  had  driven  oat  the 
Siculi.  Their  principal  settlement  was  in  Campania, 
but  we  also  find  them  in  part*  of  Latium  and  6am- 
nium.  They  were  suhdued  by  the  Sabines  and 
Tyrrhenians  and  disappeared  from  history  at  a 
comparatively  early  period.  They  were  called  in 
their  own  language  U»lau.  They  are  identified  by 
many  writers  with  the  Ansones  or  Aurunci ;  but 
others  think  that  the  latter  is  a  collective  name  for 
all  the  people  dwelling  in  the  plain,  nnd  that  the 
Osei  were  a  branch  of  the  Ausones.  The  Oscan 
language  was  closely  connected  with  the  other  an- 
cient Italian  dialects,  out  of  which  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  formed  ;  and  it  continued  to  be  spoken 
by  the  people  of  Campania  long  after  the  Oscans 
had  disappeared  as  a  serrate  people.  A  know- 
ledge of  it  was  preserved  at  Rome  by  the  Fabulae 
Atellanae,  which  were  a  species  of  farce  or  comedy 
written  in  Oscan. 

Ofi,  a  people  in  Germany,  probably  in  the  moun- 
tains between  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  the 
Gran,  were,  according  to  Tacitus,  tributary  to  the 
Sarmatians,  and  spoke  the  Pannonian  language. 

Osicerda,  [Ossigbrda.] 

OsXrii  ("Offtois),  the  great  Egyptian  divinity, 
and  husband  of  I  sis.  According  to  Herodotus 
they  were  the  only  divinities  who  were  worshipped 
by  all  the  Egyptians.  His  Egyptian  name  is  said 
to  have  been  Hysiris,  which  is  interpreted  to  meai- 
u  son  of  Isis  ;**  though  some  said  that  it  meant 
*'  many-eyed.**  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
king  of  Kgypt,  and  to  have  reclaimed  his  subject* 
from  a  barbarous  life  by  teaching  them  agriculture, 
and  enacting  wise  laws.  He  afterwards  traveled 
into  foreign  lands,  spreading,  who  ever  he  wont, 
the  blessings  of  civilisation.  On  his  return  to 
Egypt,  he  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Typhon, 
who  cut  his  body  into  pieces,  and  threw  them  into 
the  Nile.  After  a  long  search  Isis  discovei-d  the 
mangled  remains  of  her  husband,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  her  son  Horns  defeated  Typhon,  and 
recovered  the  sovereign  power,  which  Typhon  had 
usurped.    See  I  sir. 

OsLsmli,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdunenais,  at  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  coast,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modern  Qmimper  and  Brest. 

Otroflna  (*Oirp<ntirti  •  'Ocporjyoi,  pl.:  Patkalik 
o/ Or/ah),  the  W.  of  the  2  portions  into  which 
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Osaa  fOe-ira :  Atenro,  i.  e.  try-did),  a  cele- 
brated mountain  in  the  N.  of  Magnesia,  in  Tbes- 
saly,  connected  with  Pelion  on  the  S.  R,  and 
divided  from  Olympus  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  vaie 
of  Tbmpb.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  ia 
Greece,  but  much  leas  lofty  than  Olympus.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer,  in  the  legend  of  the  war  of 
the  Giants,  respecting  which  see  OLTMPoa. 

Osset,  with  the  surname  Qmmtamtia  JmUa,  a 
town  in  Hi  span  ia  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Baetis,  opposite  Hispalis. 

Oesigerda  or  Osicerda  (Ossigerdensis),  a  towrj 
of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  *nd  a 
Roman  municipium. 

Oaflgi  (Maquiz ),  a  town  of  the  Turduli  in  His* 
pania  Baetica,  on  the  spot  where  the  Baeta  hrst 
euters  Baetica. 

Ossondba  (Estoy  N.  of  Faro),  a  town  of  th* 
Turdetani  in  Lusi  tenia,  between  the  Tagui  aid 
Anas. 

Otteddea  ('OorsttSni  yvrat:  AUcwr\  an  island 
at  some  distance  from  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  oppo- 
site the  town  of  Soli. 

Ottia  (Ostiensis:  Ostia),  a  towr.  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Tiber,  and  the  harbour  of  Rome,  from 
which  it  was  distant  16  miles  by  land,  was  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  left  arm  of  the  river.  It 
was  founded  by  Ancus  Martina,  the  4th  king  of 
Rome,  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  eventually  be* 
came  an  important  and  flourishing  town,  lu  the 
civil  wars  it  was  destroyed  by  Marina,  but  it  was 
soon  rebuilt  with  greater  splendour  than  before.  Tbs 
emperor  Claudius  constructed  a  new  and  better 
harbour  on  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  which  was 
enlarged  and  improved  by  Trajan.  This  new  bar- 
jour  was  called  simply  Partus  Roman tu  or  Portm 


A  uQusti,  and  around  it  there  sprang  up  a  1 
town,  also  called  Partus  (the  inhabitant*  Porto- 
enses).   The  old  town  of  Ostia,  whose  harbour  lu<i 
been  already  partly  filled  up  by  sand,  now  sans 
into  insignificance,  and  only  continued  to  exist 
through  its  salt-works  (sa/iaaff),  which  had  been 
established  by  Ancus  Martius.  The  ruins  of  Osua 
are  between  2  and  3  miles  from  the  coast,  as  the 
*ea  has  gradually  receded  in  consequence  of  the 
accumulation  ft' sand  deposited  by  tbe  Tiber. 
Ostia  NilL  [Nil vs.] 
Ostoiius  Scapula.  (Scapula.] 
Ostra  (.Osiranus),  a  town  in  Umbiia  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Scnones. 

T.  OtacHIuB  Crassus.  a  Roman  general  during 
the  2nd  Punic  war,  was  praetor  U.  C  217,  *&d 
subsequently  pro-praetor  in  Sicily.  In  215  De- 
creased over  to  Africa,  and  laid  waste  the  Car- 
thaginian coast  He  was  praetor  for  the  2nd  time. 
•-'14,  and  bis  command  was  prolonged  during  the 
Jik\  next  3  years.  He  died  in  Sicily,  21 1. 
N.  j     L.  Otacillus  Pilitus,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  who 


Mesopotamia  was  divided  by  the  river  Chaborasj  opened  a  school  at  Rome  ac,  81,  was  originally  s 
(A'Aoooar),  which  separated  it  from  Mygdonia  on 


the  E.  and  trom  the  rest  of  Mesopotamia  on  the 
S. :  the  Euphrates  divided  it,  on  the  W.  and 
N.  W.,  from  the  Syrian  districts  of  Chalybonitis, 
Cyrrhestice,  and  Commagene  ;  and  on  the  N.  it 
was  separated  by  M.  Masius  from  Armenia.  It* 
name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Osroes,  an 
Arabian  chieftain,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  established  over  it  a  petty  principality,  with 


slave  ;  but  having  exhibited  talent,  and  a  love  of 
literature,  he  was  manumitted  by  his  master.  Co. 
Pompeius  Magnus  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  be 
wrote  the  history  of  Pompey,  and  of  his  nuber 

likewise. 

Otanes  fOrdrns).  L  A  Persian,  son  of  Pbar- 
unspe*,  was  the  first  who  suspected  the  impostors 
of  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  took  the  chief  part  ia 
organizing  the  conspiracy  against  the  pretender 

accession 


Edbssa  for  its  capital,  which  lasted  till  the  reign  (B.C.  521).  After  the  accession  of  Darius  Hys- 
tf  Caracal  la,  and  respecting  the  history  of  which,  taspis,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Peruse 
ytr  AavABua,  force  which  invaded  Samoa  for  the  purpose  of 
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piiiing  oyioflon,  urotner  01  roiy  crates,  in  me 
^iTfniment.  —  2.  A  Persian,  eon  of  Sisamnes, 
succeeded  Megabysus  (a.  a  506)  in  the  command 
»f  the  forces  on  the  tea-coast,  and  took  Byzantium, 
C  haloed  on,  Antandrus,  and  Lamponium,  as  well  as 
tbe  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros.  He  was  pro- 
bably the  same  Otanes  who  is  mentioned  as  a  son- 
in-law  of  Darius  Hystaspi*,  and  as  a  general  em- 
plovrd  against  the  revolted  Ionian*  in  499. 

Otho,  L  RoscIm,  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  67, 
was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party. 
He  opposed  tbe  proposal  of  Oabinius  to  bestow 
upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
pirate*  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  proposed  and 
carried  the  law  which  gave  to  the  eqaites  a  special 
place  at  the  public  spectacles,  in  fourteen  rows  or 
teats  (  in  qua ttuord' dm  grwlibia  tive  urdimbus  ), 
next  to  the  place  of  the  senators,  which  was  in  the 
orchestra.  Thit  law  was  very  unpopular  ;  and  in 
Cicero's  consulship  (63)  there  was  such  a  riot 
occasioned  by  the  obnoxious  measure,  that  it  re- 
quired all  his  eloquence  to  allay  the  agitation. 

Otho,  Salvias.  L  1L,  grandfather  of  the  em- 
peror Otho,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
nobte  family  of  the  town  of  Ferentinum,  in  Etruria. 
His  father  was  a  Roman  eques ;  his  mother  was 
of  low  origin,  perhaps  even  a  freed  woman.  Through 
the  influence  of  Livia  Augusta,  in  whose  house  he 
bad  been  brought  up.  Otho  was  made  a  Roman 
senator,  and  eventually  obtained  the  praetors  hi  a, 
but  was  not  advanced  to  any  higher  honour.  —  2. 
L,  ton  of  the  preceding,  and  father  of  the  emperor 
Otho,  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  Tiberius  and 
resembled  this  emperor  so  strongly  in  person,  that 
it  was  supposed  by  most  that  he  was  his  son.  He 
was  consul  suffectus  in  A.  o.  33;  was  afterwards 
proconsul  in  Africa ;  and  in  42  was  sent  mto  Il- 
ly ricom,  where  he  restored  discipline  among  the 
soldiers,  who  had  lately  rebelled  against  Claudius. 
At  a  later  time  he  detected  a  conspiracy  which  had 
been  formed  against  the  life  of  Claudius.-*  3.  L, 
•urnamed  Titian os,  elder  son  of  No.  2,  was  con- 
sul 52,  and  proconsul  in  Asia  63,  when  he  had 
Agricola  for  his  quaestor.  It  is  related  to  the 
bouoor  of  the  latter  that  he  was  not  corrupted  by 
the  example  of  his  superior  officer,  who  indulged 
in  every  kind  of  rapacity.  On  the  death  of  Oalba 
h  January  69,  Titianus  was  a  second  time  made 
consul,  with  his  brother  Otho,  the  emperor.  On 
Ue  death  of  the  latter,  he  was  pardoned  by  Vi- 
lilliu*.— 4.  XL.  Roman  emperor  from  January 
1 5th  to  April  1 6th,  a.  d.  69,  was  the  younger  son  of 
No.  2.  He  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  32.  He 
was  of  moderate  suture,  ill-made  in  the  legs, 
and  had  an  effeminate  appearance.  He  was  one  of 
the  companion*  of  Nero  in  his  debaucheries ;  but 
when  the  emperor  took  possession  of  his  wife,  the 
beautiful  but  profligate  Poppaea  Sabina,  Otho  was 
sent  as  governor  to  Luaitania,  which  he  adminis- 
tered with  credit  during  the  last  10  year*  of  Nero's 
life,  Otho  attached  himself  to  Oalba  when  he 
revolted  against  Nero,  in  the  hope  of  being  adopted 
by  him  and  succeeding  to  tbe  empire.  But  when 
Oalba  adopted  L.  Piso,  on  tbe  10th  of  January, 
Sy,  Otho  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Oalba,  and 
w  as  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldier*  at  Rome, 
who  put  Oalba  to  death.  Meantime  Vitelliu*  bad 
been  proclaimed  emperor  at  Cologne  by  the  German 
troops  on  the  3rd  of  January;  and  his  generals 
forthwith  set  out  for  Italy  to  place  their  master  on 
tbe  throne.    When  these  new*  reached  Otho,  he 
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marched  mto  the  N.  of  Italy  to  oppose  the  generals 
of  Vitelliu*.  The  fortune  of  war  wa*  at  first  in 
bit  favour.  He  defeated  Caecina,  the  general  of 
Vitelliu*,  in  more  than  one  engagement ;  but  his 
army  was  subsequently  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle 
near  Bedriacum  by  the  united  forces  of  Caecina  and 
Valens,  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
at  Brixellum  in  the  37th  year  of  hi*  age. 

Othryades  ( 'oepvdSrit).  1.  A  patronymic  given 
to  Panthou*  or  Pan  thus,  the  Trojan  priest  of 
Apollo,  as  the  sou  of  Othry*.  —  2.  /  Spartan,  one 
of  the  300  aelected  to  fight  with  an  equal  number 
of  Argive*  for  the  possession  of  Thyrea,  Othryndes 
was  the  only  Spartan  who  survived  the  battle,  .ind 
was  left  for  dead.  He  spoiled  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  enemy,  and  remained  at  his  post,  while  Al- 
cenor  and  Chmmius,  tbe  two  survivors  of  the 
Argive  party,  hastened  home  with  the  news  of 
victory,  supposing  that  all  their  opponents  had  been 
slain.  As  tbe  victory  was  claimed  by  both  sides, 
a  general  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Argive*  were 
defeated.  Othryades  slew  himself  on  the  field, 
being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  as  the  one  sur- 
vivor of  her  300  champions. 

Othry*  (  O0pvt ),  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in 
the  S.  of  Thessaly,  which  extended  from  Ml  Tym- 
phrestus,  or  the  most  S.-ly  part  of  Pindus,  to  the 
E»  coast  and  tbe  promontory  between  the  Paga- 
saean  gulf  and  the  N.  point  of  Euboea.  It  shut  in 
the  great  Thessalian  plain  on  the  8. 

OtUB,  and  his  brother,  Ephialtes,  are  better 
known  by  their  name  of  the  Aloldae.  [Aloboh.] 

P.  Ofldlnj  Naeo,  the  Roman  poet,  wa*  born  at 
Sulmo,  in  the  country  of  the  Peligni,  on  the  20th 
March,  B.  c.  43.  He  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient equestrian  family,  but  possessing  only  mode- 
rate wealth.  He,  as  well  as  hi*  brother  Lucius, 
who  was  exactly  a  year  older  than  himself,  was 
destined  to  be  a  pleader,  and  received  a  careful 
education  to  qualify  him  for  that  calling.  He 
studied  rhetoric  under  Arelliui  Fuacns  and  Porcius 
Latro,  and  attained  to  considerable  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  declamation.  But  the  bent  of  his  genius 
showed  itself  very  early.  Tbe  hours  which  should 
have  been  spent  in  tbe  study  of  jurisprudence  were 
employed  in  cultivating  his  poetical  talent  The 
elder  Seneca,  who  had  heard  him  declaim,  tells  us 
that  his  oratory  resembled  a  »/»/«;«  carmen,  and 
that  any  thing  in  the  way  of  argument  was  irksome 
to  him.  His  father  denounced  hi*  favourite  pur- 
suit as  leading  to  inevitable  poverty  ;  but  the  death 
of  hi*  brother,  at  the  early  age  of  20,  probably 
served  iu  some  degree  to  mitigate  hi*  father's  oppo- 
sition, for  the  patrimony  which  would  have  been 
scanty  for  two  might  amply  suffice  for  one.  Ovid's 
education  was  completed  at  Athena,  where  he  made 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  Greek  language. 
Afterward*  he  travelled  with  tbe  poet  Macer,  in 
Asia  and  Sicily.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether 
he  ever  actually  practised  as  an  advocate  after 
his  return  to  Rome.  The  picture  Ovid  himself 
draws  of  bis  weak  constitution  and  indolent  tem- 
per prevent*  us  from  thinking  that  be  ever  followed 
his  profession  with  perseverance,  if  indeed  at  all. 
The  same  causes  deterred  him  from  entering  the 
senate,  though  he  had  put  on  the  laituelorus  when 
he  assumed  the  topo  viriiis,  as  being  by  birth  entited 
to  aspire  to  the  senatorial  dignity.  ( TrisL  i v.  1 0.  29.) 
He  became,  however,  one  of  the  Triumviri  Qspttalea; 
and  he  was  subsequently  made  one  of  the  Centum- 
•in,  or  judges  who  tried  testamentary  and  even 
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criminal  causes  ;  and  in  due  time  he  waa  promoted 
to  be  one  or  the  Decemriri,  who  assembled  and 
presided  over  the  court  of  the  Centumviri.  —  Such 
la  all  the  account  that  can  be  given  of  Ovid's  bust- 
nest  life.  He  married  twice  in  early  life  at  the 
desire  of  his  parents,  but  he  speedily  divorced 
each  of  hi*  wives  in  succession.  The  restraint  of 
•  wife  was  irksome  to  a  man  like  Ovid,  who  was 
devoted  to  gallantry  and  licentious  life.  His  chief 
mistress  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  the  one 
whom  he  celebrates  in  his  poems  under  the  name 
of  Corinn.L  If  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Corinna  was  no  Ics*  a  person- 
age than  Julia,  the  accomplished,  but  abandoned 
daughter  of  Augustus.  There  are  several  passages 
in  Ovid's  Amoret  which  render  the  testimony  of 
Sidoniu*  highly  probable.  Thus  it  appears  that 
his  mistress  was  a  married  woman,  of  high  rank, 
but  profligate  morals ;  all  which  particulars  will 
auit  Julia.  How  long  Ovid's  connection  with  Co- 
rinna lasted  there  are  no  means  of  deciding;  but  it 
probably  ceased  before  his  marriage  with  his  3rd 
wife,  whom  he  appears  to  have  sincerely  loved.  We 
can  hardly  place  his  3rd  marriage  later  than  his  30th 
year,  since  a  daughter,  Peri  I  la,  was  the  fruit  of  it 
( Trist.  iii.  7.  3),  who  was  grown  up  and  married 
at  the  time  of  his  banishment  Perilla  waa  twice 
married,  and  had  a  child  by  each  husband.  Ovid 
waa  a  grandfather  before  he  lost  his  father  at  the 
age  of  90  ;  soon  after  whose  decease  his  mother 
also  died.  Till  his  50th  year  Ovid  continued  to 
reside  at  Rome,  where  he  had  a  house  near  the 
Capitol,  occasionally  taking  a  trip  to  his  Pelignan 
farm.  He  not  only  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a 
large  circle  of  distinguished  men,  but  the  regard 
and  favour  of  Augustus  and  the  imperial  family. 
But  in  A.  D.  9  Ovid  was  suddenly  commanded  by 
aii  imperial  edict  to  transport  himself  to  Tomi,  a 
town  on  the  Euxine,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  on  the  very  border  of  the  empire.  He 
underwent  no  trial,  and  the  sole  reason  for  his 
banishment  stated  in  the  edict  was  his  having 
published  his  poem  on  the  Art  of  Love  (An  A  ma- 
teria). It  was  not,  however,  an  exmlium,  but  a 
rrlrgatio ;  that  is,  he  waa  not  utterly  cut  off  from 
ail  hope  of  return,  nor  did  he  lose  his  citizenship. 
The  real  cause  of  his  banishment  has  long  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  of  scholars.  The  publication 
of  the  Art  Amutoria  was  certainly  a  mere  pretext. 
The  poem  had  been  published  nearly  10  years  pre- 
viously ;  and  moreover,  whenever  Ovid  alludes  to 
that,  the  ostensible  cause,  he  invariably  couples  with 
it  another  which  he  mysteriously  conceals.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  the  real  cause  was  his  intrigue 
with  Julia-  But  this  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  Julia  bad  been  an  exile  since  B.C  2. 
Other  writers  suppose  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
an  intrigue  with  .the  younger  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  the  elder  one  ;  and  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
younger  Julia  waa  banished  in  the  same  year  with 
Ovid  leads  very  strongly  to  the  inference  that  his 
fate  was  in  seme  way  connected  with  hers.  But 
Ovid  states  himself  that  his  fault  was  an  involun- 
tary one;  and  the  great  disparity  of  years  between 
the  poet  and  the  younger  Julia  renders  it  iropro- 
l*bl«  that  there  had  been  an  intrigue  between 
them.  Ha  may  more  probably  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  Julia's  profligacy  by  accident,  and 
by  his  subsequent  conduct,  perhaps,  for  instance, 
by  concealing  it,  have  given  offence  to  Livia,  or 
Augustus,  or  both.    Ovid  draw*  an  affecting  pic- 
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tore  of  the  miseries  tn  whicb  he  was  exposH  in 
his  place  of  exile.  He  com  plana  of  the  inbas 
pitable  soi',  of  the  seventy  of  the  climate,  and  of 
the  perils  to  which  he  was  exposed,  when  :a« 
barbarians  plundered  the  surrounding  country,  *M 
insulted  the  very  walls  of  Tomi.  In  the  moat 
abject  terms  he  supplicated  Augustus  to  change  his 
place  of  banishment,  and  besought  his  friends  to 
use  their  influence  in  his  behalf.  In  the  midst  of 
all  his  misfortunes  he  sought  some  relief  in  the 
exercise  of  his  poetical  talents.  Not  only  did  at 
finish  his  Fasti  in  hia  exile,  besides  writing  tk« 
Jl/Uy  the  Trutia,  E*  Ponta,  ica,  but  be  likewise 
acquired  the  language  of  the  Qetae.  in  which  he 
composed  some  poems  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
These  he  publicly  recited,  and  they  were  received 
with  tumultuous  applause  by  the  Tomitae.  With 
his  new  fellow -citizens,  indeed,  he  bad 


in  rendering  himself  highly  popular,  insomuch  :Ksx 
they  honoured  him  with  a  decree,  declaring  hia 
exempt  from  all  public  burthens.  He  died  at 
Tomi  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  a.  d.  18.  —  Tsa 
following  is  a  list  of  Ovid's  works,  arranged,  a»  tu 
as  possible,  in  chronological  order  :  —  I.  Am**** 
Libri  the  earliest  of  the  poet's  works.  Ac- 
cording to  the  epigram  prefixed,  the  work,  as  «m 
now  possess  it,  is  a  2nd  edition,  revised  and 
abridged,  the  former  one  having  consisted  of  5 
books.  2.  Epistoiae  Heroitum,  21  in  number. 
3.         Amaioria,  or  Dt  Arte 


about  B.  C  2.  At  the  time  of  Ovid'a  banishment 
this  poem  waa  ejected  from  the  public  libraries  br 
command  of  Augustus.  4.  R****tia  Amaru,  a  I 
book.  5.  /Viae,  the  elegiac  complaint  of  a  nut- 
tree  respecting  the  ill-treatment  it  receives  fraz 
wayfarers,  and  even  from  its  own  matter.  & 
Metanwrphoxon  Libri  XV.  This,  the  greatest 
of  Ovid'a  poems  in  bulk  and  pretensions*  apieaa 
to  have  been  written  between  the  age  of  40  aad 
£0.  It  consists  of  such  legends  or  fables  as  in- 
volved a  transformation,  from  the  Creation  to  tat 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  but  being  that  emperor's 
change  into  a  star.  It  is  thus  a  sort  of  cyclic  >— r. 
made  up  of  distinct  episodes,  but  connected  nts 
one  narrative  thread,  with  much  skill.  7. 
rum  Libri  XII^  of  which  only  the  first  6  an 
extant  This  work  was  incomplete  at  the  tin*  «f 
Ovid's  banishment  Indeed  he  had  perhaps  dm 
little  more  than  collect  the  materials  tor  it ;  far 
that  the  4th  book  was  written  in  Poom* 
from  ver.  88.  The  Fat*  is  a  sort  of 
Roman  calendar,  with  its  appropriate  festivals  aad 


mythology,  and  the  substance  was  probably 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  old  Roman  ann 


The  wnrk  shows  a  good  deal  ot  learning,  bet  it  I 
been  observed  that  Ovid  makes  frequent 
in  hia  astronomy,  from  not  understanding  tfee  basts 
from  which  he  took  it  8.  7ruasns  Libn  r\  esorsa 
written  during  the  first  4  years  of  Ovid  s  baaass- 
ment  Tbey  are  chiefly  made  up  of  diss  lints— 
of  his  afflicted  condition,  and  peridot)*  far  auw. 
The  10th  elegy  of  the  4th  book  ia  vsJaabie,  a 
containing  many  particulars  of  Ovid's  Law  1 
EjrisioLirum  a  /'onto  Ltbn  JV^  are  also  a  as 


elegiac  metre,  and  much  the 
the  7Wafia,  to  which  they 
must  be  confessed  that  age 
to  have  damped  Ovid's  genius 
preceding  work.    Even  tl 
slovenly,  and  some  of  the  iir,e* 
76a,  a  satire  of  between 
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also  written  in  exile.  The  poet  inveighs 
b  it  against  an  enemy  who  had  traduced  him. 
Though  the  variety  of  Ovid's  imprecations  displays 
learning  and  fancy,  the  piece  leaves  the  impression 
J  an  impotent  explosion  of  rage.  The  title  and 
plan  were  borrowed  from  Callimachus.  11.  Con- 
solnHo  ad  Liviam  Augustam,  is  considered  by  most 
critics  not  to  be  genuine,  though  it  is  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  he  not  unworthy  of  Ovid's  genius. 
1:4.  The  Medicamma  Faciei  and  Halinttictm  are 
mere  fragments,  and  their  genuineness  not  alto- 
gether certain.  Of  his  lost  works,  the  most  cele- 
brated was  his  tragedy,  Medea,  of  which  only  two 
lines  remain.  That  Ovid  possessed  a  great  poetical 
genius  is  unquestionable ;  which  makes  it  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  always  under  the 
control  of  a  sound  judgment.  He  possessed  great 
vigour  of  fancy,  warmth  of  colouring,  and  facility 
of  composition.  Ovid  has  himself  described  how 
spontaneously  his  verses  flowed  ;  but  the  facility  of 
composition  possessed  more  charms  for  him  than 
the  irksome,  but  indispensable  labour  of  correction 
and  retrenchment  Ovid  was  the  first  to  depart 
from  that  pure  and  correct  taste  which  charac- 
terises the  Greek  poets,  and  their  earlier  Latin 
imitators.  His  writings  abound  with  those  false 
thoughts  and  frigid  conceits  which  we  find  so  fre- 
quently in  the  Italian  poets ;  and  in  this  respect 
he  most  be  regarded  as  unantkjue.  The  best 
edition  of  Ovid's  complete  works  is  by  Burmann, 
Amsterdam,  1727,  4  vols.  4  to. 

Oxla  Falus,  is  first  mentioned  distinctly  by 
Am  mum  us  Marcellinus  as  the  name  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  which  the  ancients  in  general  did  not  dis- 
tinguish from  the  Caspian.  When  Ptolemy,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  the  Oxiana  Falus  'A^sicu^ 
Aiprn)  as  a  small  lake  in  the  steppes  of  Sogdiana, 
he  is  perhaps  following  some  vague  account  of  the 
separate  existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  Pliny's  account  that  the 
»un*  (instead  of  the  termination)  of  the  river  Oxus 
was  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name. 

Oxiani  ('n^iaroi,  Oil(iavol),  a  people  of  Sog- 
dinna,  on  the  N.  of  the  Oxus. 

Oxli  Monte*  (ra  "fl{«a,  or  O0£«ia,  hpn :  prob. 
Aktagh),  a  range  of  mountains  between  the  rivers 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes ;  the  N.  boundary  of  Sogdiana 
towards  Scythia. 

Oxus  or  O&xu*  ("O(or,  "fl(o»:  Jihoun  or 
Amv%\  a  great  river  of  Central  Asia,  rose,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancient  geographers,  on  the 
N.side  of  the  Paropamisiis  M.  ( Hinduo  Kooth),  and, 
according  to  others,  in  the  Emodi  and  flowed 
N.  Wn  forming  the  boundary  between  Sogdiana 
on  the  N.  and  Bactria  and  Margiana  on  the  S., 
and  then,  skirting  the  N.  of  Hyrcania,  it  fell  into 
the  Cispian.  The  Jihoun  now  flows  into  the 
S.  W.  corner  of  the  Sea  of  Aral;  but  there  are 
still  distinct  traces  of  a  channel  extending  in  a 
8.  W.  direction  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the 
Caspian,  by  which  at  least  a  portion,  and  probably 
the  whole,  of  the  waters  of  the  Oxus  found  their 
way  into  the  Caspian  ;  and  very  probably  the  Sea 
of  Aral  itself  was  connected  with  the  Caspian  by 
this  channel.  The  ancient  geographers  mention, 
ss  important  tributaries  of  the  Oxus,  the  Ochus, 
the  MAauua,  and  the  B  act*  us,  which  are  now 
intercepted  by  the  sands  of  the  Desert  The 
Oxus  is  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  navigable  through 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  course.  It  formed,  in 
it  times,  a  channel  of 
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between  India  and  W.  Asia,  goods  being  brought 
down  it  to  the  Caspian,  and  thence  up  the  Cyrus 
and  across  Armenia,  into  Asia  Minor.  It  occupies 
also  an  important  place  in  history,  having  been  in 
nearly  all  ages  the  extreme  boundary  between  the 
great  monarchies  of  S.  W.  Asia  and  the  hordes 
which  wander  over  the  central  steppes.  Cyrus 
and  Alexander  both  crossed  it;  but  the  former 
effected  no  permanent  conquests  on  its  N.  side; 
and  the  conquests  of  the  hitter  in  Sogdiana,  though 
for  a  time  preserved  under  the  Bactrian  kings,  were 
always  regarded  as  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  were  lost  at  the  fall  of  the 
Uactrian  kingdom.— Herodotus  does  not  mention 
the  Oxus  by  name,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
river  which  he  calls  A  raxes. 

Oxybli,  a  Ligurian  people  on  the  coast  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  W.  of  the  Alps,  and  between  the 
Flumen  Argenteum  (Arpent)  and  Antipolis  (An- 
tibrs).  They  were  neighbours  of  the  Salluvii  and 
Deciates. 

Oxydracae  0O{uo>xLrai),  a  warlike  people  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  in  the  Punjab,  between  the 
rivers  Hy  das  pes  (Jhelum)  and  Acesines  {Ckenub), 
in  whose  capital  Alexander  was  wounded.  They 
called  themselves  descendants  of  Dionysus. 

Oxjftua  f  O(vAof),  the  leader  of  the  Heraclidae 
in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  subse- 
quently king  of  Elis.   [See  p.  306,  b.] 

Oxyrhynchus  ('0(vpvyxo*  :  Behneteh,  Ru.), 
a  city  of  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
canal  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Nile  on  its  W. 
side  {Bohr  Yutsuf  ).  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Nomos  Oxyrhynehites,  and  the  chief  teat  of  the 
worship  of  the  fish  called  oxyrynchus. 

Oxogardana,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia  on  the 
Euphrates,  the  people  of  which  preserved  a  lofty 
throne  or  chair  of  stone,  which  they  called  Tra- 
jan's ; 


Pacari*.  [Hvpacyhis.] 
Paca  Liana.  [Phkyuia). 
Pacclua  or  Paccln*  Antioehua,  a  physician 

about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Philonides  of  Catana,  and  lived  probably 
at  Rome.  He  made  a  large  fortune  by  the  sale  of 
a  certain  medicine  of  his  own  invention,  the  com- 
position of  which  he  kept  a  profound  secret  At 
his  death  he  left  his  prescription  as  a  legacy  to  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  who,  in  order  to  give  it  as  wide 
a  circulation  as  possible,  ordered  a  copy  of  it  to  be 
placed  in  all  the  public  libraries. 

Paches  (Ildxnt),  an  Athenian  general  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  took  Mytilene  and  reduced 
Lesbos,  B.  c  427.  On  bis  return  to  Athens  he 
was  brought  to  trial  on  some  charge,  and,  per- 
ceiving his  condemnation  to  be  certain,  drew  his 
sword  and  stabbed  himself  in  the  presence  of  his 
judges. 

Pachymeres,  Georgia*,  an  important  Byzan- 
tine writer,  was  born  about  a.d.  1242  at  Nkaea, 
bnt  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  was  a  priest,  and  opposed  the  union  oi 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Pachymeres  wrote 
several  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a 
Byxauline  History,  containing  an  account  of  the 
emperors  Michael  Palacologus  and 
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Palaeolngos  the  elder,  in  1 3  books.  The  style  is 
r-mnrkably  good  and  pore  for  the  age.  Edited  by 
Possinus,  Rome,  1666—1669.  2  vols.  foL,  and  by 
Bekker,  Bonn,  1835,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Pachyaua  or  Pachynum  (Ca/>o  P>is*aro\  a  pro- 
montory at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  one 
of  the  3  promontories  which  give  to  Sicily  iu  trian- 
gular figure,  the  other  2  being  Pelorum  and  Lily* 
b  letun.  By  the  side  of  Pachynua  was  a  bay, 
which  was  used  as  a  harbour,  and  which  is  called 
by  Cicero  PortUS  Faohyni  (Porto  di  Palo). 

Pacilua,  tne  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
Furia  gena,  mentioned  in  die  early  history  of  the 
republic. 

Pacdrus.  L  Son  of  Orodes  I.,  king  of  Parthia. 
His  history  is  given  under  Ansacaa  XIV.  >»- 
2.  King  of  Parthia.   [Arkacks  XXIV.] 

Pactolus  (riairrwXof:  Saraixit),  a  small  but 
celebrated  river  of  Lydia,  rose  on  the  N.  side  of 
Mt.  Tmolus.  and  flowed  N.  past  Sard  is  into  the 
Hermus,  which  it  joined  30  stadia  below  Sardis. 
The  golden  sands  of  Pactolus  have  passed  into  a 
proverb.  Lydia  was  long  the  California  of  the 
ancient  Tvjrld,  its  streams  forming  so  many  gold 
**  washing*  ; "  and  hence  the  wealth  of  the  Lydian 
kings,  and  the  alleged  origin  of  gold  money  in  that 
country.  But  the  supply  of  gold  was  only  on  the 
surface,  and  by  the  beginning  of  our  era,  it  was  so 
far  exhausted  as  not  to  repay  the  trouble  tf  col- 
lecting it. 

Pactjfca  (Uauerias\  a  Lydian,  who  on  the  con- 
quest of  Sardis  (B.C.  546),  was  charged  by  Cyrus 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  province. 
When  Cyrus  left  Sardis  on  his  return  to  Ecbatana, 
Pactyas  induced  the  Lydians  to  revolt  against 
Cyrus  ;  but  when  an  army  was  sent  against  him  he 
first  fled  to  Cyme,  then  to  Mytilene,  and  eventually 
to  Chios.  He  was  surrendered  by  the  Chians  to 
the  Persians. 

PactjhS  (ncurrvn :  §L  Gump),  a  town  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  on  the  Propontis,  36  stadia 
from  Cardia,  to  which  Alcibiades  retired  when  he 
was  banished  by  the  Athenians,  B.  c.  407. 

Pactylca  (na«rru«7r4),  the  country  of  the  Pac- 
tyes  (ndVrwt),  in  the  N.W.  of  India,  W.  of  the 
Indus,  and  in  the  1 3th  satrapy  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  is  most  probably  the  N.E.  part  of  Af- 
yhamittan*  about  JtUalabad. 

M.  Pacuvius,  one  of  the  early  Roman  trage- 
dians, was  born  about  sX  c  220,  at  Brundisium, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  sister  of 
Eunius.  Pacuvius  appears  to  have  been  brought 
up  at  Brundisium,  but  he  afterwards  repaired  to 
Rome.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  painting  and 
poetry,  and  obtained  so  much  distinction  in  the 
former  art,  that  a  painting  of  his  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  in  the  forum  boarium,  was  regarded 
as  only  inferior  to  the  celebrated  painting  of  Fabius 
Pictor.  After  living  many  years  at  Rome,  for  he 
was  still  there  in  his  80th  year,  he  returned  to 
Brundisium,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  bis  health, 
and  died  in  his  native  town,  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,  B.C  130.  We  have  no  further  particulars 
•f  his  life,  save  that  his  talents  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  Laelius,  and  that  he  lived  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  his  younger  rival  Aocius. 
Pacuvius  was  universally  allowed  by  the  ancient 
writers  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Latin  tragic  poets.  (Hor.  Bp.  ii.  I.  56.)  He  is 
aspecially  praised  for  the  loftiness  of  his  thoughts, 
the  vigour  of  his  language,  and  the  extent  of  his 
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knowledge.  Hence  we  find  the  epithet  «Vf» 
frequently  applied  to  him.  He  was  also  a  Csvoorits 
with  the  people,  with  whom  his  Terse*  contmafd 
to  be  esteemed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  His 
tragedies  were  taken  from  the  great  Greek  writers; 
but  he  did  not  confine  himself,  like  his  predecessor*, 
to  a  mere  translation  of  the  latter,  but  worked  qp 
his  materials  with  more  freedom  sad  indepeadfnt 
judgment.  Some  of  the  plays  of  Pacuvius  vtn 
not  based  upon  the  Greek  tragedies,  but  belonril 
to  the  class  called  PnuUxtatm*  in  which  the  ses> 
jeets  were  taken  from  Roman  story.  One  or  these 
was  entitled  Paa/su,  which  had  as  its  hero  L  Af- 
milius  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  kins.  c{ 
Macedonia.  The  fragments  of  PacuT'us  are  pub- 
lished by  Bothe,  Po'CL  LaL  Scenic.  Fragm,  L;ps, 
1834. 

Padua  (Po\  the  chief  river  of  Italy,  wbttt 
name  is  said  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin,  and  u 
have  been  given  it  on  account  of  the  pine  trees  (a 
Celtic  padi)  which  grew  on  its  banks.  Is  u« 
Ligurian  language  it  was  called  B&ienaa  or  hu- 
dincut.  Almost  all  later  writers  identified  tf» 
Padus  with  the  fabulous  Eridanus,  from  whici 
amber  was  obtained  ;  and  hence  the  Roman  potti 
frequently  give  the  name  of  Kridanus  to  the  Pados, 
The  reason  of  this  identification  appears  to  hsv« 
been,  that  the  Phoenician  vessels  received  at  its 
mouths  of  the  Padus  the  amber  which  had  bets 
transported  by  land  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  ts 
those  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Padus  rijfi  from  .' 
springs  on  the  E,  side  of  Mt  Vesula  (Mamte  Tub) 
in  the  Alps  and  flows  with  a  general  E.-ly  direcaa 
through  the  great  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  which 
it  divides  into  2  parts,  Gallia  Cispadana  and  Gsiia 
Transpadana,  It  receives  numerous  affluents,  which 
drain  the  whole  of  this  vast  plain,  descending  mm 
the  Alps  on  the  N.  and  the  Apennines  on  the  5. 
These  affluents,  increased  in  the  summer  by  tf* 
melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  (request); 
bring  down  such  a  Urge  body  of  water  as  to  cu* 
the  Padus  to  overflow  its  banks.  The  whole  conns 
of  the  river,  including  iu  windings,  is  about  451 
miles.  About  20  miles  from  the  sea  the  river 
divides  itself  into  2  main  branches,  of  which  the  N. 
one  was  called  Padoa  (Afaesfnt,  Po  Graaie,  or 
Po  d*Us  Fornaei)  and  the  S.  one  Olsna  (/*» 
(TAriamo)  ;  and  each  of  these  now  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  by  several  mouths,  The  ancient  writers 
enumerate  7  of  these  mouths,  some  of  which 
canals.  They  lay  between  Ravenna  and  Altfoas, 
and  bore  the  following  names,  according  to  Play, 
beginning  with  the  S.  and  ending  with  the  N.  L 
Padusa,  also  called  Augusta  Fossa,  was  a  can-tf  d*f 
by  Augustus,  which  connected  Ravenna  with  the  Pa 
2.  Vatrenus,  also  called  Eridanura  Ostium  or  i>p.ne- 
ticum  Ostium  {Po  di  Primaro),  from  the  tows  cf 
Spina  at  its  mouth.  3.  Ostium  Caprasiae  (/Vx> 
InterUo  di  bell'  Ockio).  4.  Ostium  Sagis  ( /Vt  * 
Afagnavacca).  5.  Olane  or  Volant,  the  Scab 
branch  of  the  river,  mentioned  above,  6.  Padss, 
the  N.  main  branch,  subdivided  into  several  snail 
branches  called  Ostia  Car  bo  nana.  7.  Fossae  Phi- 
listine*, connecting  the  river,  by  means  of  theTsr- 
tarus,  with  the  A  thesis. 

Padusa.  [Paous.] 

Paean  (IlaidV,  no4t*r  or  fWr),  that  is,  "tat 
healing,"  is  according  to  Homer  the  design -stion  sf 
the  physician  of  the  Olympian  gods,  who  heals,  far 
example,  the  wounded  Area  and  Hades.  Afta 
the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  word  Pa- 
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became*  a  surname  of  Aesculapius,  the  god  who  had 
tile  power  of  healing.  The  name  was,  however, 
aaed  also  in  the  more  general  sense  of  deliverer 
from  any  evil  or  calamity,  and  was  thus  applied  to 
Apollo  and  Thanatos,  or  Di-ath,  who  are  conceived 
aii  delivering  men  from  the  paint  and  sorrows  of 
life.  With  regard  to  Apollo  and  Thanatos,  how- 
ever, the  name  may  at  the  same  time  contain 
an  allusion  to  waicir,  to  strike,  since  both  are 
also  regarded  as  destroyers.  From  Apollo  himself 
the  name  Paean  whs  transferred  to  the  song 
dedicated  to  him,  that  is,  to  hymns  chaunted  to 
Apollo  for  the  purpose  of  averting  an  evil,  and  to 
warlike  songs,  which  were  sung  before  or  during  a 
battle. 

Pae&nla  (IlaiaWa :  naiaricvs),  a  demos  in 
Attica,  on  the  E.  slope  of  Ml  Hymettus,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Paudionis.  It  was  the  demus  of 
the  orator  Demosthenes. 

Paemani,  a  people  of  German  origin  in  Gallia 
Belgica. 

Paeones  (lWor«j),  a  powerful  Thracian  people, 
who  in  early  times  were  spread  over  a  great  part  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  According  to  a  legend 
preserved  by  Herodotus,  they  were  of  Teucrian 
origin  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  great  Phrygian  people,  a  portion  of 
which  seems  to  have  settled  in  Europe.  In  Homer 
the  Paeonians  appear  as  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and 
are  represented  as  having  come  from  the  river 
Axias.  In  historical  times  they  inhabited  the 
whole  of  the  N.  of  Macedonia,  from  the  frontiers 
•f  lllyna  to  some  little  distance  E.  of  the  river 
Strymon.  Their  country  was  called  Paeonla 
(Tlcuovia).  The  Paeonians  were  divided  into  se- 
veral tribes,  independent  of  each  other,  and  go- 
\erned  by  their  own  chiefs;  though  at  a  later 
period  they  appear  to  have  owned  the  authority  of 
one  king.  The  Paeonian  tribes  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Strymon  were  subdued  by  the  Per- 
sians, B.C.  513,  and  many  of  them  were  trans- 
planted to  Phrygia  ;  but  the  tribes  in  the  N.  of 
the  country  maintained  their  independence.  They 
were  long  troublesome  neighbours  to  the  Mace- 
donian monarch*,  whose  territories  they  frequently 
invaded  and  plundered  ;  but  they  were  eventually 
subdued  by  Philip,  the  lather  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  allowed  them  nevertheless  to  retain 
their  own  monarch*.  They  continued  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  kings  till  a  much  later  period  ;  and 
these  kings  were  often  virtually  independent  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy.  Thus  we  read  of  their 
king  Audoleon,  whose  daughter  Pyrrhus  married. 
After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans, 
168,  the  part  of  Paeon ia  E.  of  the  Axius  formed 
the  2nd,  and  the  part  of  Paeonia  W.  of  the  Axius 
formed  the  3rd,  of  the  4  districts  into  which  Ma- 
cedonia was  divided  by  the  Romans. 

Paeonlus  (nai«p<os).  L  Of  Ephesmvan  archi- 
tect, probably  lived  between  b.  c.  4*20  and  300. 
In  conjunction  with  Demetrius,  be  finally  com- 
pleted the  great  temple  of  Artemis,  at  Ephesus, 
which  Cbersiphron  had  begun ;  and,  with  Daphnis 
the  Milesian,  he  began  to  build  at  Miletus  a  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  latter  was 
the  famous  LHdyimieumy  or  temple  of  Apollo  Didy- 
mus,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  near 
Miletus.  The  former  temple,  in  which  the  Bran- 
ch ldae  had  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  was  burnt  at  the 
capture  of  Miletus  by  the  army  of  Darius,  498. 
The  new  temple,  which  waa  on  a  scale  only  in- 
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ferior  to  that  of  Artemis,  was  never  finished.  —  2. 
Of  Mende,  in  Thrace,  a  Btatuary  and  sculptor 
flourished  about  435. 

Paeoplae  (ncuovAaj),  a  Paeonian  people  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Strymon  and  the  Angites,  who 
were  subdued  by  the  Persians,  and  transplanted  to 
Phrrgia  by  order  of  Darius,  a  c.  513.  They  re- 
turned to  their  native  country  with  the  help  of 
Aristagoras,  500  ;  and  we  find  them  settled  N.  ot 
Mt  Pangaeus  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  480. 

Paerisades  or  Parisadea  (ncupurdftip  or  Tlapt- 
odSrts),  the  name  of  2  kings  of  Bosporus.  1.  Son 
of  Leucon,  succeeded  his  brother  Spartacus  a.  c 
349,  and  reigned  38  years.  He  continued  the 
same  friendly  relations  with  the  Athenians  which 
were  begun  by  his  father  Leucon.  —  9.  The  last 
monarch  of  the  first  dynasty  that  ruled  in  Bos- 
porus. The  pressure  of  the  Scythian  tribes  induced 
Paerisades  to  cede  his  sovereignty  to  Mithridatea 
the  Great.  The  date  of  this  event  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  112,  nor  later  than  88. 

Paestanus  Sinus,  [Pabstum.J 

Paestum  (Paestanus),  called  Posidonla  (IIo- 
ouZmvia.'.  noffciaWidrns)  originally,  was  a  city 
in  Lucania,  situated  between  4  and  5  miles  S.  K. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus,  and  near  the  bay 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  town  (Jloa*iha>- 
ridritf  k6\tos,  Paestanus  Sinus :  G.  of  Salerno). 

origin  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  in  ex- 
istence before  it  was  colonized  by  the  Sybarites 
about  B.  c.  524.  It  soon  became  a  powerful  and 
flourishing  city  ;  but  after  its  capture  by  the 
Lucanians  (between  438  and  424),  it  gradually 
lost  the  characteristics  of  a  Greek  city,  and  its  in- 
habitants at  length  ceased  to  speak  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Its  ancient  name  of  Posidonia  was  pro- 
bably changed  into  that  of  Paestum  at  this  time. 
Under  the  supremacy  of  the  Romans,  who  founded 
a  Latin  colony  at  Paestum  about  b.  c.  274,  the 
town  gradually  sank  in  importance  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  it  is  only  mentioned  on  account 
of  the  beautiful  roses  grown  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  ruins  of  Paestum  are  striking  and  magnifi- 
cent. They  consist  of  the  remains  of  walls,  of  an 
amphitheatre,  of  2  fine  temples,  and  of  another 
building.  The  2  temples  are  in  the  Doric  style, 
and  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ruins  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Paeans  (naiads),  a  town  in  the  Troad,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  but  destroyed  before  the  time 
of  Strabo,  its  population  having  been  transplanted 
to  Lampsacus.  Its  site  was  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  (lieiram-Dtrt)  between  Lampsacus  and  Pa* 
rium. 

Paetlnua,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Fulvia 
Gens,  which  was  eventually  superseded  by  the 
name  of  Nobilior.  [NoBILloB.j 

Paetus,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentes, 
signified  a  person  who  bad  a  slight  cast  in  the  eye. 

Paetus,  Aellus,  I.  P.,  probably  the  son  of  Q. 
Aelius  Paetus,  a  pontifex,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  He  was  plebeian  aedile  &  c.  204;  praetor 
203;  magister  equitum  202;  and  consul  201.  In 
his  consulship  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  Boii,  and 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Ingauni  Ligures.  In  199, 
he  was  censor  with  P.  Scipio  Africanus.  He  after- 
wards became  an  augur,  and  died  174,  during  a 
pestilence  at  Rome.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  Roman  jurists.  — ™  2.  Sex.,  brother  of  the  last, 
I  curuie  aedile  200;  consul  198;  and  censor  193 
I  with  Cn.  Cethegus.    He  was  a  jurist  of  enineuce, 
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nod  a  prudent  nan,  whence  he  got  the  cognomen 
Catus.  He  U  described  in  a  line  of  Ennins  aa 
44  Egregie  cordatus  homo  Catua  Aeliua  Sexto* 
He  ia  enumerated  among  the  old  jurist*  who  col- 
lected or  arranged  the  matter  of  law,  which  he  did 
in  a  work  entitled  TrivurtUa  or  Ju$  Aeiianum. 
This  was  a  work  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  which 
contained  the  original  text,  an  interpretation,  and 
the  Legis  actio  subjoined.  It  was  probably  the 
first  commentary  written  on  the  Twelve  Tables. 
H.  Q»,  son  of  No.  1.,  was  elected  augur  174,  in 
place  of  his  lather,  and  was  consul  1 67,  when  he 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Ligurians. 

Paetus,  P.  Antrdnlua,  was  elected  consul  for 
B.C.  65  with  P.  Cornelius  Sulla;  but  he  and  Sulla 
were  accused  of  bribery  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and 
L.  Manliua  Torquatus,  and  condemned.  Their 
election  «a*  accordingly  declared  void  :  and  their 
accusers  were  chosen  consuls  in  their  stead*  En- 
raged at  his  disappointment  Paetus  conspired  with 
Catiline  to  murder  the  consuls  Cotta  and  Tor- 
quatus ;  and  this  design  is  said  to  have  been 
frustrated  solely  by  the  impatience  of  Catiline, 
who  gave  the  signal  prematurely  before  the  whole 
of  the  conspirators  had  assembled.  [CatlliNa.J 
Paetu.  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  Cati- 
linarian  conspiracy,  which  broke  out  in  Cicero's 
consulship,  63.  After  the  suppression  of  the  con- 
spiracy Paetus  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  share 
he  haid  had  in  it ;  he  was  condemned,  and  went 
into  exile  to  Epirus,  where  he  was  living  when 
Cicero  himself  went  into  banishment  in  58.  Cicero 
was  then  much  alarmed  lest  Paetus  should  make 
an  attempt  upon  his  life. 

Paetus,  C.  Caesennlua,  sometimes  called  Cae- 
aonlua,  consul  a.  d.  61,  was  sent  by  Nero  in  63 
to  the  assistance  of  Domitius  Corbulo  in  Armenia. 
He  was  defeated  by  Vologeses,  king  of  Par  this, 
and  purchased  peace  of  the  Parthian*  on  the  most 
disgraceful  terms.  After  tbe  accession  of  Ves- 
pasian, he  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and 
deprived  Antiochu*  IV.,  king  of  Commagene,  of 
his  kingdom. 

Paetus  Thrasea.  [Thrasra.] 

Pagae  or  Pegae  (IlaTal,  Att  riwyoi :  UayaTos : 
Ptatio),  a  town  in  Megaris,  a  colony  from  Megara, 
was  situated  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Alcyonian 
tea,  and  was  the  most  important  town  in  the 
country  after  Megara.  It  possessed  a  good  harbour. 

Pag&sae,  called  by  the  Romans  Pagaaa  -ae 
(IlaToxra/ :  Volo\  a  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
coast  of  Magnesia,  and  on  the  bay  called  after  it 
Sinn*  Pagasaeu*  or  Pagasicue  (TlayatrnTtxhs 
k6\xos:  G.  of  Volo).  It  was  the  port  of  Iolcot, 
and  afterwards  of  Pbcrae,  and  is  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  place  where  Jason  built  the 
ship  Argo.  Hence  some  of  the  ancients  derived 
it*  name  from  iHrfwtu ;  but  others  connected 
the  name  with  the  fountains  (wiryof )  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. —  The  adjective  Ptujamtetu  is  applied 
to  Jason  on  account  of  hi*  building  the  ship  Argo, 
and  to  Apollo  because  he  bad  a  sanctuary  at 
Pagasae.  The  adjective  is  also  used  in  the  general 
sense  of  Thessalian:  thus  Alceatia,  the  wife  of 
Admetus  is  called  by  Ovid  Pugaaaeo  conjvx. 

PagTae  {TUypat:  Pat/rat,  Bagrui,  Barga$\  a 
eity  of  Syria,  on  the  E.  side  of  Mt  A  man  us,  at  the 
foot  of  the  pass  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Syrian 
Gates,  on  the  road  between  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria :  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  Alexander 
BaLu  and  Demetrius  Nicator,  B.  c.  145. 


PagUS  (710701),  a  remarkable  conical  bill,  shout 
500—600  feet  high,  a  little  N.  of  Smyrna  in 
Ionia.  It  was  crowned  with  a  shrine  of  Nemesis, 
and  had  a  celebrated  spring. 

Palaemon  (Tla\ainw).  L  Son  of  Atkamas 
and  Ino,  was  originally  called  Melicertea.  Wfcea 
hi*  mother,  who  was  driven  mad  by  Hera,  had 
thrown  herself,  with  her  boy,  into  the  sea,  both 
were  changed  into  marine  divinities,  Ino  beconrt  g 
Leucothea,  and  Melicertes  Palaemon.  [For  dru.ii 
see  Athamas.]  According  to  some,  Me!i«ne« 
after  his  apotheosis  was  called  Glaucus,  whenss, 
according  to  another  version,  Glaucus  is  said  t» 
have  leaped  into  the  sea  from  bis  love  of  Meli- 
certea, The  body  of  Melicertea,  according  to  the 
common  tradition,  was  wasiied  by  tbe  waves,  or 
carried  by  dolphins  into  the  port  Schoenua  on  thi 
Corinthian  isthmus,  or  to  that  spot  on  the  co*»t 
where  the  altar  of  Palaemon  subsequently  stood. 
There  the  body  was  found  by  his  uncle  Sisyphus, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  carried  to  Corinth,  sad  oo 
the  command  of  the  Nereides  he  instituted  tos 
Isthmian  games  and  sacrifice*  of  black  bulla  ia 
honour  of  the  deified  Palaemon.  In  the  island  of 
Tenedos,  it  i*  said  that  children  were  sacrificed  to 
him,  and  the  whole  worship  seems  to  have  had 
something  gloomy  about  it.  The  Romans  identhVd 
Palaemon  with  their  own  god  Portunns.  or  Por- 
tumnus.  [Portunus.]  —  i.  Q.  Remmiu*  Pa- 
laemon, a  grammarian  in  tbe  reigns  of  Tiberias, 
Caligula,  and  Claudius.  He  was  a  native  of  V»» 
centia  (  Ptoeaxa),  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  was 
originally  a  slave;  but  having  been  man  ami  tied, 
he  opened  a  school  at  Rome,  where  he  became  u>c 
most  celebrated  grammarian  of  his  time,  though 
his  moral  character  was  infamous.  He  is  twice 
mentioned  by  Juvenal  (vi.  451,  vii.  251).  He 
was  the  master  of  Quintilian. 

Palaeopoli*.  [Nbapolis.] 

Palaephatu*  (lla\ai<paros).  L  Of  Athens,  a 
mythical  epic  poet  of  the  ante- Homeric  period. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  he 
appear*  to  have  been  usually  placed  after  Pbe- 
monoe  [Phrmunok],  though  some  writers  assigned 
him  even  an  earlier  date.— 2.  Of  Paros,  or  Pneae, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes.  Suida*  attribute* 
to  him  the  work  "On  Incredible  Tale*,"  •poke* 
of  below.  —  S.  Of  Abydu*,  an  historian,  lived  is 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  ia  stated  10 
have  been  loved  by  the  philosopher  Aristotle.— 
4.  An  Egyptian  or  Athenian,  and  a  grammar*?. 
Hi*  most  celebrated  work  was  entitled  True* 
(Ty>oit«a),  which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  u* 
ancient  grammarians.  —  There  is  extant  a  souii 
work  in  51  sections,  entitled  rioAaJ^orot  *»*! 
AWcrrair,  or  **  On  Incredible  Tale*,"  giving  • 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
legend*.  It  is  an  abstract  of  a  much  larger  work, 
which  is  lost  It  was  to  the  original  work  u 
which  Virgil  refer*  (Orsa,  88):  -  Docta  Pais** 
phatia  testatur  voce  papyrus."  It  is  doubtful  vhe 
was  the  author  of  this  work  ;  but  as  he  adopts  the 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  myth*,  he  twist 
be  looked  upon  as  a  disciple  of  Evemenn  [E*"S- 
mkkus],  and  may  thus  have  been  an  Alexandria* 
Greek,  and  the  same  person  as  No.  4.  The  h*t 
edition  is  bv  Westennann,  in  the  MytkogrqH, 
Bmnswick,  1843. 

Palaerus  (noAames:  naAaipeet),  a  town  c» 
the  coast  of  Acarnania  near  Leuea*. 

Palaettj  (P*Ium),  a  town  of  Epirus,  en  ths 
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coast  of  Chaonia,  and  a  little  S.  of  the  Acrocerau- 
nian  mountains:  here  Caes&r  landed  bit  forces 
when  he  crossed  over  to  Greece  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Pompey. 

Palaestina  ( TloLKaurrlrri,  rj  naXeuorUni  2vplrj ; 
Xla\au<rriv6f,  Palaestinus,  and  rarely  Palaestinensis : 
Palutmci  or  the  Holy  Land),  is  the  Greek  and 
Roman  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  was  used 
to  denote  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and  which 
was  extended  to  the  whole  country.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures it  is  called  Canaan,  from  Canaan,  the  son  of 
Ham,  whose  descendants  were  its  first  inhabitants  ; 
the  Land  of  Israel,  the  Land  of  Promise,  the 
Land  of  Jehovah,  and  the  Holy  Land.  The 
Romans  usually  called  it  Judaea,  extending  to  the 
whole  country  the  name  of  its  S.  part.  It  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  part  of 
Syria.  I u  extent  is  pretty  well  defined  by  natural 
boundaries ;  namely,  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
W.  ;  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  on  the  N.  ;  the 
Jordan  and  its  lakes  on  the  E.,  in  the  original 
extent  of  the  country  as  defined  in  the  0.  T., 
but  in  the  wider  and  usual  extent  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Arabian  Desert  was  its  boundary  on 
the  E.  ;  and  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  the  deserts 
which  stretch  N.  of  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean : 
here  it  was  separated  from  Egypt  by  the  small 
stream  called  in  Scripture  the  River  of  Egypt 
(prob.  the  brook  El-Arisk\  which  fell  into  the 
Mediterranean  at  Rhinocolura  (El-Ariah),  the 
frontier  town  of  Egypt.  The  S.  boundary  of  the 
territory  E.  of  Jordan  was  the  river  Anion  (  Wady- 
tlrMvjtb).  The  extent  of  country  within  these 
limits  was  about  11,000  square  miles.  The  poli- 
tical boundaries  varied  at  different  periods.  By 
the  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  18), 
the  whole  land  was  given  to  his  descendants,  from 
ike  river  of  Egypt  to  tkt  Euphrates ;  but  the  Is- 
raelites never  bad  the  faith  or  courage  to  take 
permanent  possession  of  this  their  lot ;  the  nearest 
approach  made  to  the  realisation  of  the  promise 
was  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  the 
conquests  of  the  former  embraced  a  large  part  of 
Syria,  and  the  latter  built  Tadmor  (aft.  Palmyra) 
in  the  Syrian  Desert;  and,  for  a  time,  the  Eu- 
phrates seems  to  have  been  the  border  of  the  king- 
dom on  the  N.  E.  (See  2  Sam.  viii.  3,  1  Chron. 
zviiL  3).  On  the  W.  again,  the  Israelites  never  had 
full  possession  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  a  strip  of 
which,  N.of  Mt.Carmel,  was  al  ways  retained  by  the 
Phoenicians  [Pkobnics]  ;  and  another  portion  in 
the  S.  W.  was  held  by  the  Philistines,  who  were  in- 
dependent, except  during  brief  intervals.  On  the  S. 
and  E.  again,  portions  of  the  land  were  frequently 
subjugated  by  the  neighbouring  peoples  of  A  rn  fr- 
isk, Edom,  Midian,  Moab,  Ammon,  Sec  On  the 
N.,  except  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
Palestine  ceased  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the  valley  of 
Coelesyria,  and  at  M.  Hermon  in  Antilibanus. — 
In  the  physical  formation  of  Palestine,  the  roost 
remarkable  feature  is  the  depression  which  forms 
by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  [Jon- 
danss],  between  which  and  the  Mediterranean 
the  country  is  intersected  by  mountains,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  Lebanon  system,  and  running 
N.  and  S.  Between  these  ranges,  and  between 
the  central  range  and  the  W.  coast,  are  some 
comparatively  extensive  plains,  such  as  those  of 
Esdraetan  and  Sharon,  and  several  smaller  valleys  ; 
in  the  a  of  the  country  the  mountains  gradually 


subside  into  the  rocky  deserts  of  Arabia  Petraea. 
The  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  hills  are  extreme  y 
fertile,  and  were  much  more  so  in  ancient  times, 
when  the  soil  on  the  mountain  sides  was  preserved 
by  terraces  which  are  now  destroyed  through  neglect 
or  wantonness.  This  division  of  the  country  has 
only  a  few  small  rivers  ( besides  mountain  streams), 
which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean :  the  chief  of 
them  are  the  Belus,  just  S.  of  Ptolemais  (Acre), 
the  Kishon,  flowing  from  M.  Tabor,  through  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  falling  into  the  Bay  of 
A  ere  N.  of  M.  CarmeL,  the  Chorseus,  N.  of  Caesurea, 
the  Kanah,  W.  of  Se  baste  (Samaria),  the  Jarkon, 
N.  of  Joppa,  the  Eshcol,  near  Askelon,  and  the 
Besor,  near  Gaxa.  On  the  E.  of  the  Jordan,  the 
land  rises  towards  the  rocky  desert  of  the  Haura* 
(the  ancient  Auranitis),  and  the  hills  bordering  the 
Syrian  Desert,  its  lower  .portion,  near  the  river, 
forming  rich  pastures,  watered  by  the  E.  tribu- 
taries of  the  Jordan,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Hieromax,  the  Jabbok,  and  the  Arnon,  the  last 
flowing  into  the  Dead  Sea. — The  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  were  the  several  tribes  of  Canaanites. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  in  detail  those  events 
with  which  we  are  familiar  through  the  sacred  his- 
tory :  the  divine  call  of  Abraham  from  Mesopotamia 
to  live  as  a  stranger  in  the  land  which  God  promised 
to  his  descendants,  and  the  story  of  his  and  his 
son's  and  his  grandson's  residence  in  it,  till  Israel 
and  his  family  removed  to  Egypt:  their  return 
and  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  and  of  the 
portion  of  territory  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  parti- 
tion of  the  whole  among  the  12  tribes:  the  contests 
with  the  surrounding  nations,  and  the  government 
by  Judges,  till  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
under  Saul :  the  conquests  of  David,  the  splendid 
reign  of  Solomon,  and  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom under  Rehoboam  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
including  2- 3rd*  of  the  country  W.  of  Jordan,  and 
all  E.  of  it,  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  including 
the  S.  portion  which  was  left,  between  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  W.  and  the  Dead  Sea  and  a  small 
extent  of  Jordan  on  the  E. :  and  the  histories  of 
these  2  monarchies  down  to  their  overthrow  by 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  respectively.  The 
former  of  these  conquests  made  an  important 
change  in  the  population  of  Palestine,  by  the 
removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  ot 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  settlement  in  their 
place  of  heathen  peoples  from  other  parts  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  thus  restricting  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  genuine  Israelites  within  the  limits  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Hence  the  names  of  Judaea 
and  Jews  applied  to  the  country  and  the  people  in 
their  subsequent  history.  Between  these  last  and 
the  mixed  people  of  N.  Palestine  a  deadly  enmity 
arose  ;  the  natural  dislike  of  the  pure  race  of  Is  rani 
to  heathen  foreigners  being  aggravated  by  the 
wrongs  they  suffered  from  them,  especially  at  their 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  still 
more  by  the  act  of  religious  usurpation  of  which 
the  remnant  of  the  N.  Israelites  were  guilty  at  a 
later  period,  in  setting  up  a  temple  for  themselves 
on  M.  Gerizim  [Samaria].  The  date  assigned 
to  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
is  n.  c.  721.  The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  (passing  over  its  religious  his- 
tory, which  is  most  important  during  this  period) 
consists  of  alternate  contests  with,  and  submissions 
to,  the  kings  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Babylon,  till 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
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and  the  removal  of  a  part  of  its  people  to  Baby- 
lonia, in  598,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  after  the  rebellion  of  Zedekiah,  in 
588,  when  a  still  larger  portion  of  the  people  were 
carried  captive  to  Babylon,  while  others  escaped  to 
Egypt.  In  584,  during  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar sent  a  further  portion  of  the  Jews 
into  captivity  ;  but  there  was  still  a  considerable 
remnant  left  in  the  land,  and  (what  is  very  im- 
portant) foreign  settlers  were  not  introduced  ;  so 
that,  when  Cyrus,  after  overthrowing  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  issued  his  edict  for  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land  (b.  c  536),  there  was  no 
great  obstacle  to  their  quiet  settlement  in  it.  They 
experienced  some  trouble  from  the  jealousy  and 
attacks  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  changeful  dis- 
positions of  the  Persian  court ;  but  at  length,  by 
the  efforts  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  and  the 
preaching  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  the  new 
temple  was  finished  and  dedicated,  in  516,  and  Je- 
rusalem was  rebuilt.  Fresh  bands  of  Jewish  exiles 
returned  under  Ezra,  458,  and  Nehemiah,  445  ; 
and,  between  this  time  and  that  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  Judaea  was  re  peopled  by  the  Jews,  and 
through  the  tolerance  of  the  Persian  kings,  it  was 
governed  virtually  by  the  high-priests.  In  B.C. 
332,  after  Alexander  had  taken  Tyre  and  Gaza, 
he  visited  Jerusalem,  and  received  the  quiet  sub- 
mission of  the  Jews,  paying  the  most  marked 
respect  to  their  religion.  Under  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  Palestine  belonged  alternately  to  Egypt 
and  Syria,  the  contests  between  whose  kings  for 
its  possession  are  too  complicated  to  recount  here  ; 
but  its  internal  government  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  high-priests,  until 
the  tyranny  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  provoked  the 
successful  revolt  under  the  Maccabees,  or  Asmo- 
naeans,  whose  history  is  given  under  Maccababi, 
and  the  history  of  the  Idumaean  dynasty,  who 
succeeded  them,  is  given  under  Antipatbr,  Hb- 
KUDBS,and  Arciiklaus.  The  later  Asmonaean 
princes  had  regained  the  whole  of  Palestine,  in- 
cluding the  districts  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Galilee  (besides  Idumaea),  W.  of  the  Jordan,  and 
the  several  districts  of  Peraea,  Batanea,  Gaulonitis, 
Ituraea,  and  Trachonitis  or  Auranitis,  E.  of  it ;  and 
this  was  the  extent  of  Herod's  kingdom.  But, 
from  B.  c.  63,  when  Pompey  took  Jerusalem,  the 
country  was  really  subject  to  the  Romans.  At 
the  death  of  Herod,  his  kingdom  was  divided 
between  his  sons  as  tetrarchs,  under  the  sanction  of 
Augustus,  Archelaus  receiving  Judaea,  Samaria, 
and  Idumaea,  Herod  Antipaa  Galilee  and  Peraea, 
and  Philip  Batanaea,  Gaulonitis,  and  Trachonitis  ; 
all  standing  to  the  Roman  empire  in  a  relation  of 
virtual  subjection,  which  successive  events  converted 
into  an  integral  union.  First,  a.d.  7,  Archelaus  was 
deposed  by  A  ugustua,  and  Judaea  was  placed  under  a 
Roman  procurator :  next,  about  31,  Philip  died,  and 
his  government  was  united  to  the  province  of  Syria, 
and  was  in  37  again  conferred  on  Herod  Agrippa 
I.,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  with  the  addition  of 
Abilene,  the  district  round  Damascus.  In  39, 
Herod  Antipas  was  banished  to  Gaul,  and  his 
tctrarchy  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
Agrippa ;  and  2  years  later  he  received  from 
Claudius  the  government  of  Judaea  and  Samaria, 
and  thus  Palestine  was  reunited  under  a  nominal 
king.  On  his  death,  in  44,  Palestine  again  be- 
came a  port  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria 
aedtr  the  name  of  Judaea,  which  was  governed 
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by  a  procurator.  The  Jews  were,  however,  r?«t 
turbulent  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  at 
last  they  broke  out  into  a  general  rebellion,  which, 
after  a  most  sanguinary  war,  was  crushed  by  Ves» 
pasian  and  Titus ;  and  the  latter  took  and  destroyed 
Jerusalem  in  a.  d.  70.  Under  Constantino,  Pales- 
tine was  divided  afresh  into  the  three  provinces 
of  P.  Prima  in  the  centre,  P.  Seconds  in  the  N, 
and  P.  Tertia,  the  S.  of  Judaea,  with  Idumaea. 

Palimedes  (TUXaul&vi).  *•  Son  of  Nan  plies 
and  Clymene.  He  joined  the  Greeks  in  their 
expedition  against  Troy ;  but  Agamemnon,  Du>- 
medes,  and  V  lyases,  envious  of  his  fame,  caused 
a  captive  Phrygian  to  write  to  Palamedes  a  letter 
in  the  name  of  Priam,  and  bribed  a  serrot 
of  Palamedes  to  conceal  the  letter  under  his 
master's  bed.  They  then  accused  Palamedes  of 
treachery  ;  upon  searching  his  tent  they  found 
the  letter  which  they  themselves  had  dictated; 
and  thereupon  they  caused  him  to  be  stoned  Is 
death.  When  Palamedes  was  led  to  death,  he 
exclaimed,  **  Truth,  I  lament  thee,  for  thou  hast 
died  even  before  me."  According  to  some  tra- 
ditions, it  was  Ulysses  alone  who  hated  and 
persecuted  Palamedes.  The  cause  of  this  hatred 
is  also  stated  differently.  According  to  seme, 
Ulysses  hated  him  because  he  had  been  compeDed 
by  him  to  join  the  Greeks  against  Troy;  according 
to  others,  because  he  had  been  severely  censurr-d 
by  Palamedes  for  returning  with  empty  har.ci 
from  a  foraging  excursion  into  Thrace.  The 
manner  in  which  Palamedes  perished  is  like  wise 
related  differently.  Some  say  that  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes  induced  him  to  descend  into  a  well, 
where  they  pretended  they  had  discovered  a  trea- 
sure, and  when  be  was  below  they  cast  stoots 
upon  him,  and  killed  him ;  others  state  that  he 
was  drowned  by  them  whilst  fishing  ;  and  o;h<ra 
that  he  was  killed  by  Paris  with  an  arrow.  Tbs 
place  where  he  was  killed  is  either  Colonae  in 
Troaa,  or  in  Tenedos,  or  at  Geraestus.  The  story 
of  Palamedes,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Horcf  r. 
seems  to  have  been  first  related  in  the  Cypria,  sad 
was  afterwards  developed  by  the  tragic  r~>-a, 
especially  by  Euripides,  and  lastly  by  the  soph>ta, 
who  liked  to  look  upon  Palamedes  as  their  pattern. 
The  tragic  poets  and  sophists  describe  him  as  s 
Bage  among  the  Greeks,  and  as  a  poet ;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  invented  light-houses,  measures,  scales, 
the  discus,  dice,  the  alphabet,  and  the  art  of  rege- 
lating sentinels.  —  2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  was  s 
contemporary  of  Athenaeus,  who  introduces  has 
as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his  work. 

Palatlnus  Monj.  [Roma.] 

Pilatlnm.  [Roma.] 

Pale  (IkUw :  riaAm,  Ion.  DaAsct,  Att  IkAti, 
in  Polyb.  ILxAaif  w :  nr.  Lizuri,  Ru.),  one  of  the 
4  cities  of  Cephallenia,  situated  on  a  height  op- 
posite Zacynthus. 

Piloa,  a  Roman  divinity  of  flocks  and  shep 
herds,  is  described  by  some  as  a  male,  and  by 
others  as  a  female  divinity.  Hence  some  w-dern 
writers  have  inferred  that  Pales  was  a  combinatkm 
of  both  sexes ;  but  such  a  monstrosity  is  ultnjjpuer 
foreign  to  the  religion  of  the  Romans.  Some  ef 
the  rites  performed  at  the  festival  of  Pales,  which 
was  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  April,  the  birth  day 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  would  seem  to  indicate,  that 
the  divinity  was  a  female ;  but  besides  the  exprwa 
statements  to  the  contrary,  there  are  also  otSvi 
reasons  for  believing  that  Pales  was  a  ovale  dan 
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nity.  The  name  teems  to  be  connected  with 
Palatinus,  the  centre  of  all  the  earlie»t  legends  of 
Rome,  and  the  god  himself  was  with  the  Romans 
the  embodiment  of  the  same  idea  as  Pan  among 
the  Greeks.  Respecting  the  festival  of  the  Pal  ilia 
see  Dtct.  of  A  nHq.  a  v. 

Palicanus,  LolUuj.  [LoluurJ 

Pallci  (IlaAutoi),  were  Sicilian  gods,  twin  sons 
of  Zeus  and  the  nymph  Thalia,  the  daughter  of 
Hephaestus.  Sometimes  they  are  called  sons  of 
Hephaestus  by  Aetna,  the  daughter  of  Ocean  us. 
Thalia,  from  fear  of  Hera,  prayed  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth  ;  her  prayer  was  granted  ;  but  in 
due  time  she  sent  forth  from  the  earth  twin  beys, 
who,  according  to  the  absurd  etymology  of  the 
ancients,  were  called  HoAxital,  from  tow  w&Xw 
ix&rfcu.  They  were  worshipped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ML  Aetna,  near  Pal  ice;  and  in  the 
earliest  times  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
them.  Their  sanctuary  was  an  asylum  for  iun- 
away  slaves,  and  near  it  there  gushed  forth  from 
the  earth  two  sulphureous  fountains,  called  Deilloi, 
or  brothers  of  the  Palici  ;  at  which  solemn  oaths 
were  taken.  The  oaths  were  written  on  tablets, 
and  thrown  into  one  of  the  fountains ;  if  the  tablet 
swam  on  the  water,  the  oath  was  considered  to  be 
true,  but  if  it  sank  down,  the  oath  was  regarded 
as  a  perjury,  and  was  believed  to  be  punished  in- 
stantaneously by  blindness  or  death. 

Palinumm  (C.  Palinuro),  a  promontory  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Lucania,  which  was  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Palinurus,  the  son  of  Jasus, 
and  pilot  of  the  ship  of  Aeneas,  who  fell  into  the 
sea,  and  was  murdered  on  the  coast  by  the  natives. 

Pallacdpas  (noAAojeoVas),  a  canal  in  Baby- 
lonia, cut  from  the  Euphrates, at  a  point  800  stadia 
<b*0  geog.  miles)  S.  of  Babylon,  W.-ward  to  the 
edge  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  where  it  lost  itself  in 
marshes. 

Pallidas  (ItaWdSas),  the  author  of  a  large 
number  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was 
a  pagan  and  an  Alexandrian  grammarian.  He 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  for  in  one  of  his  epigrams  he  speaks 
of  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon,  as  still  alive. 
Hypatia  was  murdered  in  a.  d.  415. 

Palladium  ( riaAAdStoy),  properly  any  image  of 
Pallas  Athena  (Minerva),  but  generally  applied  to 
an  ancient  image  of  this  goddess,  which  was  kept 
hidden  and  secret,  and  was  revered  as  a  pledge  of  the 
safety  of  the  town,  where  it  existed.  Among  these 
ancient  images  of  Pallas  none  is  more  celebrated  than 
the  Trojan  Palladium,  concerning  which  there  was 
the  following  tradition.  Athena  was  brought  up 
by  Triton ;  and  when  his  daughter,  Pallas,  and 
Athena  were  once  wrestling  together  for  the  sake 
of  exercise,  Zeus  interfered  in  the  struggle,  and 
suddenly  held  the  aegis  before  the  face  of  Pallas. 
Pallas,  while  looking  up  to  Zeus,  was  wounded  by 
Athena,  and  died.  Athena  in  her  sorrow  caused 
an  image  of  the  maiden  to  be  made,  round  which 
she  hung  the  aegis.  When  Electra  had  come  as 
a  suppliant  to  the  Palladium,  Zeus  hurled  it  down 
from  heaven  upon  the  earth,  because  it  had  been 
tallied  by  the  hands  of  one,  who  was  no  longer  a 
pure  maiden.  The  image  fell  upon  the  earth  at 
Troy,  when  Uus  was  just  beginning  to  build  the 
city.  Hut  erected  a  sanctuary  to  it.  According 
to  tone,  the  image  was  dedicated  by  Electra,  and 
according  to  others  it  was  given  by  Zeus  to  Dar- 
danua.    The  image  itself  is  said  to  Lave  been  3 
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cubits  in  height,  with  its  legs  close  together,  and 
holding  in  its  right  hand  a  spear,  and  in  the  left  a 
spindle  and  a  distaff.  This  Palladium  remained 
at  Troy  until  Ulysses  ana  Diomedes  contrived  to 
carry  it  away,  because  the  city  could  not  be  taken 
so  long  as  it  was  in  the  possession  of  that  sacred  trea- 
sure. According  to  some  accounts  Troy  contained 
two  Palladia,  one  of  which  was  carried  off  by 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  while  the  other  was  con- 
veyed by  Aeneas  to  Italy,  or  the  one  taken  by 
the  Greeks  was  a  mere  imitation,  while  that  which 
Aeneas  brought  to  Italy  was  the  genuine  image. 
But  this  twofold  Palladium  was  probably  a  mere 
invention  to  account  for  its  existence  in  more  than 
one  place.  Several  towns  both  in  Greece  and  Italy 
claimed  the  honour  of  possessing  the  genuine 
Trojan  Palladium  ;  as  for  example,  Argos  and 
Athens,  where  it  was  believed  that  Demophon 
took  it  from  Diomedes  on  his  return  from  Troy. 
[Dbmophon.]  This  Palladium  at  Athens,  how- 
ever, was  different  from  another  image  of  Pallas 
there,  which  was  also  called  Palladium,  and  stood 
on  the  acropolis.  In  Italy  the  cities  of  Rome, 
Lavinium,  Luceria,  and  Siria  likewise  pretended 
to  possess  the  Trojan  Palladium. 

Pallidlufl  (noAAdBior).  —  1.  Of  Methane,  a 
sophist  or  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Constantino  the  Great.— 2.  Bishop  of  Helenopolis, 
in  Bithynia,  to  which  he  was  raised  a.  d.  400. 
He  was  ordained  by  Chrysostom ;  and  on  the 
banishment  of  the  latter,  Pal  lad  i  us  was  accused  of 
holding  the  opinions  of  Origen,  and,  fearful  of  the 
violence  of  his  enemies,  he  fled  to  Rome,  405. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  ventured  to  return  to  the 
East,  but  was  arrested  and  banished  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Upper  Egypt.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
stored to  his  bishopric  of  Helenopolis,  from  which 
he  was  translated  to  that  of  Aspona  or  Aspuna  in 
Galatia,  perhaps  about  419  or  4*20.  Three  works 
in  Greek  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Palladius ;  but  there  has  been  considerable 
dispute,  whether  they  were  written  by  one  indi- 
vidual or  more  :  —  (1.)  Hisioria  Lausiaca,  **  the 
Lattsiac  History,"  so  called  from  its  being  dedi- 
cated to  Lausus,  a  chamberlain  at  the  imperial 
court.  This  work  contains  internal  proofs  of 
having  been  written  by  the  bishop  of  Helenopolis. 
It  gives  biographical  notices  or  characteristic  anec- 
dotes of  a  number  of  ascetics,  with  whom  Palladius 
was  personally  acquainted,  or  concerning  whom  he 
received  information  from  those  who  had  known 
them  personally.  Edited  by  Mcursius,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1616.  (2.)  Tie  Life  of  Chrytoitom^  was  probably 
written  by  a  different  person  from  the  bishop  of 
Helenopolis.  Edited  by  Bigotius,  Paris,  1680. 
(3.)  De  Oentibus  Indiae  et  Braymanilnu  (Brak- 
mans).  The  authorship  of  this  work  is  uncertain. 
It  appears  that  the  writer  himself  had  visited 
India.  Edited  by  Camerarius  in  Liber  Gnomo- 
lopictu,  8vo.  Lips,  without  date  ;  and  by  Bissaeus, 
London,  1665.  —  8.  Surnamed  Iatrosophi*ta,  a 
Greek  medical  writer,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known.  He  lived  after  Galen.  We  possess  3 
works  commonly  attributed  to  him :  namely,  2 
books  of  commentaries  on  Hippocrates,  and  a  short 
treatise  on  Fevers,  all  of  which  are  taken  chiefly 
from  Galen.— i 4.  Palladius  ButUIus  Taurus 
Aemilianue,  the  author  'of  a  treatise  De  Re 
Husiica,  in  the  form  of  a  Farmer's  Calendar,  the 
various  operations  connected  with  agriculture  and 
a  rural  life  being  arranged  in  regular  order,  8u> 
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cording  to  the  seasons  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
performed.  It  is  comprised  in  14  books :  the  first 
is  introductory,  the  12  following  contain  the  duties 
of  the  12  months  in  succession,  commencing  with 
January  ;  the  last  is  a  poem,  in  85  elegiac  couplets, 
upon  the  art  of  grafting  (D*  JtuiHone).  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  work  is  taken  from 
Columella.  The  date  of  the  author  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  The 
work  was  very  popular  in  the  middle  ages.  Edited 
in  the  Scripture*  Rei  fttuticas  by  Gesner,  Lips. 
1735;  reprinted  by  Ernes ti  in  1773,  and  by 
Schneider,  Lips.  1794. 

Fallantla  (Pallantinus:  Palencia),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Vaecaei  in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraco 
nensis,  and  on  a  tributary  of  the  Durius. 

Pallantias  and  Pallantis,  patronymics,  given 
to  Aurora,  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas. 

Pallantlum  (naAAaWio*:  naAAamcfc),  an 
ancient  town  of  Arcadia,  near  Tegea,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Pallas,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  Evander 
is  said  to  have  come  from  this  place,  and  to  have 
called  the  town,  which  he  founded  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  Pallantlum  (afterwards  PalaaUttm  and 
Pcdafxum),  after  the  Arcadian  town.  On  the  foun- 
dation of  Megalopolis,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pallantium  settled  in  the  new  city  ;  and  the  town 
remained  almost  deserted,  till  it  was  restored  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  exempted  from  taxes  on  ac- 
count of  its  supposed  connection  with  the  imperial 
city. 

Pallas  (ndAAaj). — L  One  of  the  Titans,  son 
of  Crius  and  Eurybia,  husband  of  Styx,  and  father 
of  Zelus,  Cratos,  Bia,  and  Nice. —  2.  A  giant, 
slain  by  Athena  in  the  battle  with  the  gods.  —  3. 
According  to  some  traditions,  the  father  of  Athena, 
who  slew  him  when  he  attempted  to  violate  her. 
—4.  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  grandfather  of  Evander, 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  town  of  Pallantium  in 
Arcadia.  Hence  Evander  is  called  by  the  poets 
Pallantiut  Aeros.— 5.  Son  of  Evander,  and  an  ally 
of  Aeneas,  was  slain  by  the  Rutulian  Turnus.  —  6. 
Son  of  the  Athenian  king  Pandion,  and  father  of 
Clytus  and  Butes.  His  2  sons  were  sent  with 
Cephalus  to  implore  assistance  of  Aeacus  against 
Minos.  Pallas  was  slain  by  Theseus.  The  cele- 
brated family  of  the  Pallantidae  at  Athens  traced 
their  origin  from  this  Pallas. 

Pallas  (IlaAAdf ),  a  surname  of  Athena.  In 
Homer  this  name  always  appears  united  with  that 
of  Athena,  as  IlaAAas  'Atf^wj  or  riaAAav  *A6ht- 
yain  ;  but  in  later  writers  we  also  find  Pallas 
alone  instead  of  Athena.  Some  ancient  writers 
derive  the  name  from  wdAAsi*,  to  brandish,  in 
reference  to  the  goddess  brandishing  the  spear  or 
aegis,  others  derive  it  from  the  giant  Pallas,  who 
was  slain  by  Athena.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  Pallas  is  the  same  word  as  wdAAaf,  Lea 
virgin  or  maiden. 

Pallas,  a  favourite  freedman  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  In  conjunction  with  another  freedman. 
Narcissus,  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire. After  the  death  of  Messalina,  Pallas  per- 
suaded the  weak  emperor  to  marry  Agrippina  ;  and 
as  Narcissus  had  been  opposed  to  this  marriage,  he 
now  lost  his  former  power,  and  Pallas  and  Agrip- 
pina became  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  world.  It 
was  Pallas  who  persuaded  Claudius  to  adopt  the 
young  Domitius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Nero), 
the  son  of  Agrippina  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  with 
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the  assistance  of  Pallas  that  Agrippina  poisoned 
her  husband.  Nero  soon  after  his  accession  be- 
came tired  of  his  mother's  control,  and  as  one  itep 
towards  emancipating  himself  from  her  authority, 
he  deprived  Pallas  of  all  his  public  offices,  sud 
dismissed  him  from  the  palace  in  56.  He  wss 
suffered  to  live  unmolested  for  some  years,  uH  at 
length  his  immense  wealth  excited  the  rapacity  «f 
Nero,  who  had  him  removed  by  poison  ta  6.\ 
His  enormous  wealth,  which  was  acquired  durirj 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  had  become  proverbial,  ss 
we  see  from  the  line  in  Juvenal  (L  107),  *jo  pa 
nuieo  pint  PallanU  et  Lidmo.  The  brother  si 
Pallas  was  Antonius  or  Claudius  Felix,  who  wai 
appointed  by  Claudius  procurator  of  Judaea 
[Fklix,  Antonius.] 

Pallas  Lacus.  [Triton.] 

P alien*  (IlaAA^ru).  L  (noAAwreuos,  TIoAXi 
wot),  the  most  W.-ly  of  the  3  peninsnl&s  running 
out  from  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia.  It  is  said  ts 
have  been  formerly  called  Phlegra  (♦Ae^po),  sad 
on  the  narrow  isthmus,  which  connected  it  with 
the  main  land,  stood  the  important  town  of  Pott* 
daea.  — 2.  (naAAnreifc,  rarely  iToAAnwuot),  s 
demus  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antioeb*. 
was  situated  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  Pcntelicu*,  s 
few  miles  S.  W.  of  Marathon.  It  possessed  s 
temple  of  Athena,  surnamed  Pallmu  (OaAAipff) 
from  the  place  ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  too* 
place  the  contest  between  Pisistratus  and  the  party 
opposed  to  him. 

Palma  (Palma\  a  Roman  colony  on  the  S.W. 
coast  off  the  island  Balearis  Major  ( Afajorca). 

Palmaria  (Palmaruola),  a  small  uninhabited 
island  off  the  coast  of  Latium  and  the  promontory 
Circeium. 

Palmyra  (Udhfivpa:  TlaXuvfmrSt,  PsJmyrenci. 
0.  T.  Tadmor :  Tadmor,  Ru.),  a  celebrated  city  of 
Syria,  stood  in  an  oasis  of  the  great  Syrian  Desert, 
which  from  its  position  must  hava  been  in  tas 
earliest  times  a  halting  place  for  the  caravans  be- 
tween Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Here  So! on  jo 
built  a  city,  which  was  called  in  Hebrew  Tadmcr, 
that  is,  the  city  of  palm  trcei ;  and  of  this  nan:* 
the  Greek  Tld\fivpa  i»  a  translation.  It  lies  in  34° 
18'  N.  lat  and  38°  14'  E.  long,  and  was  recked 
237  Roman  miles  from  the  coast  of  Syria.  1 75 
N.E.  of  Damascus,  80  E.  of  Emesa,  and  1 13  SX 
of  Apamca.  With  the  exception  of  a  indices 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadncrxar,  we  bear 
nothing  of  it  till  the  time  of  the  government  of  the 
East  by  M.  Antonius,  who  marched  to  surprise  h, 
but  the  inhabitants  retreated  with  their  roovea) Jr 
property  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Under  the  early 
Roman  emperors  it  was  a  free  city  and  a  rr«i 
commercial  emporium.  Its  position  on  the  b>r4ef 
between  the  Parthian  and  Roman  dominions  gave 
it  the  command  of  the  trade  of  both,  but  also  sub- 
jected it  to  the  injuries  of  war.  Under  Hadrian 
and  the  Antonines  it  was  highly  favoured  a?<i 
reached  its  greatest  splendour.  The  history  af  ha 
temporary  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  capital,  in  tat 
3rd  century,  is  related  under  Odbnathus  and  Zs- 
Nosii.  On  its  capture  by  Aurelian,  in  270,  it  was 
plundered,  and  soon  afterwards  an  insurrection  </ 
its  inhabitants  led  to  its  partial  destruction.  It 
was  fortified  by  Justinian,  but  never  lecovered 
from  its  falL  In  the  Arabian  conquest  it  was  one 
of  the  first  cities  token  ;  but  it  was  still  inhabited 
by  a  small  population,  chiefly  of  Jews,  till  it  wss 
taken  and  plundered  by  Tun  our  (Tamerlane)  as 
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1400.  It  has  long  been  entirely  deserted,  except 
when  a  horde  of  Bedouin*  pitch  their  tent*  among 
ha  aplendid  ruin*.  Thoee  ruins,  which  form  a 
moat  striking  object  in  the  midat  of  the  Desert,  are 
01  the  Roman  period,  and  decidedly  inferior  in  the 
•tyle  of  architecture,  a*  well  a*  in  grandeur  of 
effect,  to  those  of  Baalbek  f  HbXIOPOLIs],  the  aiater 
deserted  city  of  Syria.  The  finest  remains  are 
those  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  ;  the  most  interest- 
ing are  the  square  sepulchral  towers  of  from  3  to 
£  stories.  The  streets  and  the  foundations  of  the 
houses  are  traceable  to  some  extent  ;  and  there  are 
several  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  in  the  native 
Palmyrene  dialect,  besides  one  in  Hebrew  and  one 
or  two  in  Latin.  The  aurrounding  district  of 
Palmyrene  contained  the  Syrian  Desert  from  toe 
E.  border  of  Coelesyria  to  the  Euphrates. 

PamlsuJ  (IldVuo-ot).  L  A  southern  tributary  of 
the  Peneua  in  Theasaly.  —  2.  (PimaUa),  the  chief 
river  of  Messenia,  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  the  coun- 
try, 40  stadia  E.  of  Ithome,  flows  first  S.  W.,  and 
then  S.  through  the  Messenian  plain,  and  (alia 
into  the  Messenian  gulf. —3.  A  small  river  in 
Laconia,  falls  into  the  Messenian  gulf  near  Leuo- 
tra.  It  was  at  one  time  the  ancient  boundary  be- 
tween Lace nia  and  Mess*  nia. 

Pamphla  or  Pamphlum  (Ilcu^a,  Ud^tor),  a 
village  of  Aetolia,  destroyed  by  the  Macedonians. 

PamphUa  (nct^Uif),  a  female  historian  of  con- 
siderable reputation,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  She  is  described  by  some  writers  as  a 
native  of  Epidaurus,  by  others  as  an  Egyptian. 
Her  principal  work,  of  which  Photius  has  given 
some  extracts,  was  a  kind  of  Historical  Miscellany 
(entitled  avfifiUermv  ioTop:Ku:vviroiiinindTvy\6yot). 
It  was  not  arranged  according  to  subjects  or  ac- 
cording to  any  settled  plan,  but  it  was  more  like  a 
common  place  book,  in  which  each  piece  of  in- 
formation was  set  down  as  it  fell  under  the  notice 
of  the  writer.  Modern  scholars  arc  best  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  Pamphila,  from  a  statement  in 
her  work,  preserved  by  A.  Oellius  (zv.  23),  by 
which  is  ascertained  the  year  of  the  birth  of  HeU 
lanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides  respectively. 

Pamph.Il us  (ndn<piKos).  h  A  disciple  of 
Plato,  who  is  only  remembered  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Epicurus,  when  a  young  man,  heard 
hira  at  Samoa,  Epicurus  used  to  speak  of  him 
with  great  contempt,  that  he  might  not  be  thought 
to  owe  anything  to  his  instruction  ;  for  it  was  the 
great  boast  of  Epicurus,  that  he  was  the  sole 
author  of  bis  own  philosophy.— 8.  An  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus,  and  the 
author  of  a  lexicon,  which  is  supposed  by  some 
scholars  to  have  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
lexicon  of  Hesychius.  He  appears  to  have  lived 
m  the  1st  century  of  our  era.— 3.  A  philosopher 
or  grammarian  of  Nicopolia,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  agriculture,  of  which  there  are  considerable 
fragments  in  the  Geoponica.—A.  Presbyter  of 
Caesnrea,  in  Palestine,  saint  and  martyr,  and  cele- 
brated for  his  friendship  with  Euaebiua,  who,  as  a 
memorial  of  this  intimacy,  assumed  the  surname  of 
I'ampktlus.  [Eusxbiub.]  He  suffered  martyrdom 
a.  n.  307.  The  life  of  Pamphilus  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  biblical 
literature.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  follower 
of  Origen.  He  formed,  at  Cnesurea,  an  impor- 
tant public  library  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  authors. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  contents  of  this 
library  were  the  Tdrapla  and  /fcjrapla  of  Origen, 
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from  which  Pamphilus,  in  conjunction  with  Euse- 
bius, formed  a  new  recension  of  the  Septuagint, 
numerous  copies  of  which  were  put  into  circulation. 
—5.  Of  Ampbipolis,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Greek  painters,  flourished  about  B.  c.  390— 
330.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Eupompus,  the 
founder  of  the  Sicyonian  school  of  painting,  fa; 
the  establishment  of  which,  however,  Pamphilus 
seems  to  have  done  much  mure  than  even  Eupompus 
himself.  Of  his  own  works  we  have  most  scanty 
accounts  ;  but  rs  a  teacher  of  his  art  he  was  sur- 
passed by  none  of  the  ancient  masters.  According 
to  Pliny,  he  was  the  first  artist  who  possessed 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  especially  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
without  which  he  uaed  to  aay  that  the  art  could 
not  be  perfected.  All  science,  therefore,  which 
could  in  any  way  contribute  to  form  the  perfect 
artist,  was  included  in  his  course  of  instruction, 
which  extended  over  ten  years,  and  for  which  the 
fee  waa  no  leas  than  a  talent  Among  those  who 
paid  this  price  for  his  tuition  were  Apelles  and 
Melanthius.  Not  only  was  the  school  of  Pam- 
philus remarkable  for  the  importance  which  tht 
master  attached  to  general  learning,  but  also  for 
the  minute  attention  which  he  paid  to  accuracy  in 
drawing. 

Pamphds  (na^**),  a  mythical  poet,  who  is 
placed  by  Pauaaniaa  later  than  Oien,  and  much 
earlier  than  Homer.  His  name  is  connected  par- 
ticularly  with  Attica. 

Pamphylia  (IIcu*o>uAla:  nd/fpvAor,  Tlafupv- 
\ws%  Pamphylius),  in  its  original  and  more  re- 
stricted sense,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  the  S.  coast  t»l 
Asia  Minor,  extending  in  a  sort  of  arch  along  tha 
Sinus  Pamphyllua  (<?.  ofAdalia \  between  Lycia 
on  the  W.,  and  Cilicia  on  the  E.,  and  on  the  N. 
bordering  on  Piaidia.  Ita  boundaries,  aa  commonly 
stated,  were  Mt.  Climax  on  the  W.,  tht  river 
Melas  on  the  E.,  and  the  foot  of  Mt  Taurus  on  the 
N. ;  but  the  statements  are  not  very  exact :  Strabo 
gives  to  the  coast  of  Pamphylia  a  length  of  640 
stadia,  from  Olbia  on  the  W.  to  Ptolenuua,  soma 
distance  E.  of  the  Melas,  and  he  makes  ita  width 
barely  2  miles  ;  and  there  are  still  other  different 
accounts.  It  was  a  belt  of  mountain  const  land, 
intersected  by  rivers  flowing  down  from  the  Taurua 
in  a  abort  course,  but  several  of  them  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  water:  the  chief  of  them,  going 
from  W.  to  E«,  were  the  Catarrh  act  xa^  Ck-k- 
trus,  Eurymroon,  and  Mblas  [No.  6],  all 
navigable  for  some  distance  from  their  mouths. 
The  inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  races,  whence 
their  name  Tld^upvKo^  of  all  races  ( the  genuine  old 
form,  the  other  in  -mm  is  later).  Besides  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants,  of  the  Semitic  (Syro- Arabian) 
family,  and  Cilicians,  there  were  very  early  Greek 
settlers  and  later  Greek  colonies  m  the  land.  Tra- 
dition ascribed  the  first  Greek  settlements  to  Mop- 
s us,  after  the  Trojan  War,  from  whom  the  country 
was  in  early  times  called  Mopsopia.  It  was  suc- 
cessively a  part  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian,  Greco- 
Syrian,  and  Pergamene  kingdoms,  and  passed  by 
the  will  of  Attalus  III.  to  the  Romans  (a.  c  1 30), 
under  whom  it  was  made  a  province  ;  but  this  pro- 
vince of  Pamphylia  included  also  Piaidia  and  I  sau- 
na, and  afterwards  a  part  of  Lycia.  Under  Con- 
stantino Pisidia  was  again  separated  from  Pam- 
phylia. 

Pamphyllum  Mare,  Pamphyllua  Sinus  (to 
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Adalia\  tbe  great  gulf  formed  in  the  S.  coast  of  ■ 
Asia  Minor  by  the  diiection  of  the  Taurus  chain 
and  by  Mt  Solyma,  between  the  Pr.  Sacrum  or 
Chelidoniura  (C.  Khelidoma),  the  S.E.  point  of 
Lycia,  and  Pr.  Anemurium  (C  Anememr),  the  S. 
point  of  Cilicia.  Iu  depth  from  N.  to  SL,  from 
Pr.  Sacrum  to  Olbia,  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at 
867  stadia  (36*7  geog.  miles),  which  is  too  little. 

Pamphylus  (nd^oaor),  son  of  Aegimius  and 
brother  of  Dymas,  was  king  of  the  Dorians  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Pindtmand  along  with  the  Heraclidae 
invaded  Peloponnesus, 

Pan  (IldV),  the  great  god  of  flocks  and  shep- 
herds among  tbe  Greeks.  He  is  usually  called  a 
son  of  Hermes  by  the  daughter  of  Dryops  ;  but  he 
is  also  described  as  a  son  of  Hermes  by  Callisto, 
by  Oeneis  or  Thymbris,  or  by  Penelope,  whom  tbe 
god  visited  in  the  shape  of  a  ram,  or  as  a  wra  of 
Penelope  by  Ulysses,  or  by  all  her  suitors  in  com- 
mon. He  was  perfectly  developed  from  his  birth  ; 
and  when  his  mother  saw  him,  she  ran  away 
through  fear;  but  Hermes  carried  him  to  Olympus, 
where  all  the  gods  were  delighted  with  him,  and 
especially  Dionysus.  From  his  delighting  all  the 
gods,  the  Homeric  hymn  derives  his  name.  He 
was  originally  only  an  Arcadian  god  ;and  Arcadia 
was  always  the  principal  seat  of  his  worship. 
From  this  country  his  name  and  worship  after- 
wards spread  over  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  but  at 
Athena  his  worship  was  not  introduced  till  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  In  Arcadia  be 
was  the  god  of  forests,  pastures,  flocks,  and  shep- 
herds, and  dwelt  in  grottoes,  wandered  on  the 
summits  of  mountains  and  rocks,  and  in  valleys, 
either  amusing  himself  with  the  chase,  or  leading 
the  dances  of  the  nymphs.  As  the  god  of  flocks, 
both  of  wild  and  tame  animals,  it  was  his  province 
to  increase  and  guard  them  ;  but  he  was  also  a 
hunter,  and  hunters  owed  their  success  or  failure 
to  him.  Tbe  Arcadian  hunters  used  to  scourge 
the  statute  of  the  god,  if  they  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  chase.  During  the  heat  of  mid-day 
he  used  to  slumber,  and  was  very  indignant  when 
any  one  disturbed  him.  As  the  god  of  flocks,  bees 
also  were  under  bis  protection,  as  well  as  the  coast 
where  fishermen  carried  on  their  pursuit  As  the 
god  of  every  thing  connected  with  pastoral  life,  he 
was  fond  of  music,  and  the  inventor  of  the  syrinx 
or  shepherd's  flute,  which  he  himself  played  in  a 
masterly  manner,  and  in  which  he  instructed 
others  also,  such  as  Daphnis.  He  is  thus  said  to 
have  loved  the  poet  Pindar,  and  to  have  sung  and 
danced  his  lyric  songs,  in  return  for  which  Pindar 
erected  to  him  a  sanctuary  in  front  of  his  house. 
Pan,  like  other  gods  who  dwelt  in  forests,  was 
dreaded  by  travellers  to  whom  he  sometimes  ap- 
peared, and  whom  he  startled  with  sudden  awe  or 
terror.  Thus  when  Phidippidea,  the  Athenian, 
was  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  its  aid  against  the 
Persians,  Pan  accosted  him.  and  promised  to  terrify 
the  bariiariaaa,  if  the  Athenians  would  worship 
him.  Hence  sudden  fright  without  any  visible 
cause  was  ascribed  to  Pan,  and  was  called  a  Panic 
fear.  He  is  further  said  to  have  had  a  terrific 
voice,  and  by  it  to  have  frightened  the  Titans  in 
their  fight  with  the  gods.  It  seems  that  this  fea- 
ture, namely,  his  fondness  of  noise  and  riot,  was 
the  cause  of  his  being  considered  the  minister 
and  companion  of  Cybele  and  Dionysus.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  believed  to  be  possessed  of  pro- 
phetic powers,  and  to  have  even  instructed  Apollo 
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in  this  art  While  roaming  in  his  for  sti  be  f»  1 
in  love  with  Echo,  by  whom  or  by  Pitho  be  be- 
came the  father  of  lynx.  His  love  of  Syrinx,  after 
whom  he  named  his  flute,  is  well  known  frrra 
Ovid(iWisf.  L69l,seq.).  Fir-trees  were  sacmi  v» 
him,  since  the  nymph  Pitys,  whom  he  tared,  had 
been  metamorphosed  into  that  tree  ;  and  the  iarr 
fices  offered  to  him  consisted  of  cows,  rams,  laiuU, 
milk,  and  honey.  Sacrifices  were  slso  offensd  ts 
him  in  common  with  Dionysus  and  the  nymphs. 
The  various  epithets  which  are  given  him  by  ts* 
poets  refer  either  to  his  singular  appearance,  or  ar? 
derived  from  the  names  of  the  places  in  which  he 
was  worshipped.  The  Romans  identified  win 
Pan  their  own  god  Inuus,  and  also  Paunua,  warn 
name  is  merely  another  form  of  Pan.  In  works 
of  art  Pan  is  represented  as  a  voluptuous  ar-d 
sensual  being,  with  horns,  puck-nose,  and  g 
feet,  sometimes  in  the  act  of  dancing,  and  some- 
times playing  on  the  syrinx. 

Panacea  (IIo»t{jc«io),  i.e.  M the  aD-healing,"* s 
daughter  of  Aesculapius,  who  had  a  temple  st 
Oropus. 

Panachaicus  Mom  (rb  TlaraxaSxby  s 
mountain  in  Achaia,  6300  feet  high,  immediately 
behind  Patrae. 

Panacra  (ndrcutpa),  a  mountain  in  Crete,  s 
branch  of  Mt  Ida. 

Panactum  (naVaxror),  a  town  on  the  fronben 
of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  originally  belonged  to 
Bocotia,  and  after  being  a  frequent  object  of  con- 
tention between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  it 
length  became  permanently  annexed  to  Attksv 
Panaenus  (naVoiiw ),  a 


painter,  who  flourished  B.  c.  448.  He  was  tbe 
nephew  of  Phidias,  whom  he  assisted  in  decorating 
the  temple  of  Zeus,  at  Olympia.  He  wis  also  the 
author  of  a  series  of  paintings,  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  the  Poecile  at  Athena. 

Panaetlus  (noroirios),  a  native  of  Rhodes,  and 
a  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  studied  first  at 
Pergamum  under  the  grammarian  Crates,  sad 
subsequently  at  Athens  under  the  stoic  Dioger.n. 
of  Babylon,  and  his  disciple  Antipater  of  Tar»a* 
He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  becsae 
an  intimate  friend  of  Laelius  and  of  Scipu 
African  us  the  younger.  In  B.  c  1 44  he  aeons- 
panied  Scipio  on  the  embassy  which  be  undertook 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Asia  in  alliance  with 
Rome.  Panaetius  succeeded  Antipater,  as  hod 
of  the  stoic  school,  and  died  at  Athens,  at  all 
events  before  111.  Tbe  principal  work  of  Panse- 
tius  was  his  treatise  on  the  theory  of  moral  obli- 
gation (wepi  tow  xat^Korros),in  3  books. from  vbxi 
Cicero  took  the  greater  part  of  his  work  Ik  Vtfkti*. 
Panaetius  had  softened  down  the  harsh  seventy  d 
the  older  stoics,  and,  without  giving  up  their 
fundamental  definitions,  had  modified  them  so  ss 
to  make  them  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
had  clothed  them  in  the  garb  of  eloquence* 

Panaetollum,  a  mountain  in  Aetnlin  ; 
mon,  in  which  town  the  Panaetolium 
assembly  of  the  Aetolians  was  held. 

Panda,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  Siraces  ia 
the  interior  of  Sannatia  Asiatics  (Tac  J«a.xu. 
16). 

Pand&reoa  (IWWpewj),  son  of  Merops  of  Mi* 
letus,  is  said  to  have  stolen  from  the  temple  of  Zens 
in  Crete  the  golden  dog  which  Hephacsui  had 
made,  and  to  have  carried  it  to  Tanulus.  Wars 
Zeus  sent  Hermes  to  Tantalus  to  claim  tie  da; 
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inck,  Tantalus  declared  that  it  wa»  not  in  his  pot* 
session.  The  god,  however,  took  the  animal  by 
force,  and  threw  mount  Sipylus  upon  Tantalus. 
Find  are  us  fled  to  Athena,  and  thence  to  Sicily, 
where  he  perished  with  his  wife  Hannothoe.  The 
story  of  Pandarcos  derive*  more  interest  from  that 
of  his  3  daughters.  ASdon,  the  eldest  of  them, 
was  married  to  Zethus.  the  brother  of  Amphion, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Itylus.  From 
envy  of  Amphion,  who  had  many  children,  she 
determined  to  murder  one  of  his  sons,  Aroaleus, 
but  in  the  night  she  mistook  her  own  son  for  her 
nephew,  and  killed  him.  The  2  other  daughters 
of  Pandareos,  Merope  and  Cleodora  (according  to 
Pausanias,  Camira  and  Clytia),  were,  according 
to  Homer,  deprived  of  their  parents  by  the  gods, 
and  remained  as  helpless  orphans  in  the  palace. 
Aphrodite,  however,  fed  them  with  milk,  honey, 
and  wine.  Hera  gave  them  beauty  and  under- 
standing far  above  other  women.  Artemis  gave 
them  dignity,  and  Athena  skill  in  the  arts.  When 
Aphrodite  went  up  to  Olympus  to  arrange  the 
nuptials  for  her  maidens,  they  were  carried  off  by 
the  Harpies. 

•  Pandaras  (ndvtapos.)  L.  A  Lycian,  son  of 
Lycaon,  commanded  the  inhabitants  of  Zclea  on 
Ml.  Ida,  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  distinguished 
in  the  Trojan  army  as  an  archer,  and  was  said  to 
have  received  his  bow  from  Apollo.  He  was  slain 
by  Diomedes,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Sthenelus. 
He  was  afterwards  honoured  as  a  hero  at  Pinara 
in  Lycia.—  2.  Son  of  Alcanor,  and  twin-brother  of 
Biuas,  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  and 
was  slain  by  Turn  us. 

Pandatarla  (  Vmduteme),  a  small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  to  which 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  banished. 

Pandemos  (ndrSrjpof),  i.  e.  *'  common  to  all 
the  people,"  a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  used  in  a 
twofold  sense:  1.  as  the  goddess  of  low  sensual 
pli-asures  as  Venus  rvlifivaga  or  po^uiaris,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Venus  Urania,  or  the  heavenly  Aphrodite; 
2.  as  the  goddess  uniting  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  into  one  social  or  political  body.  Under 
the  latter  view  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
along  with  Peitho  (persuasion),  and  her  worship 
was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus  at  the 
time  when  he  united  the  scattered  townships  into 
one  great  body  of  citizens.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  of  white  goats. 

Pandlon  (Ilavilmy).  1.  L  King  of  Athens,  son 
of  Erichthonius,  by  the  Naiad.  Patithea,  was  mar- 
ried to  Zeuxippc,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Procne  and  Philomela,  and  of  the  twins  Erech- 
theus  and  Bute*.  In  a  war  against  Labdacus, 
king  of  Thebes,  he  called  upon  Tereus  of  Daulis 
in  Phocis,  for  assistance,  and  afterwards  rewarded 
him  by  giving  him  his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage. 
[Tbrbub.]  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Dionysus  and 
Demeter  were  said  to  have  come  to  Attica.  —2.  H. 
King  of  Athens,  son  of  Cecrops  and  Metiadusa. 
Being  expelled  from  Athens  by  the  Metionidae,  he 
fled  to  Megara,  and  there  married  Pylia,  the  daughter 
of  king  Pylas.  When  the  latter,  in  consequence 
of  a  murder,  migrated  into  Peloponnesus,  Pandion 
obtained  the  government  of  Megara,  He  became 
the  father  of  Aegeus,  Pallas,  Nisus,  Lycus,  and  a 
natural  son,  Oeneus,  and  also  of  a  daughter,  who 
was  married  to  Sciron.  After  his  death  his  4  sons, 
called  the  PanrftSniJae  (IWoWIXcu),  returned  from 
Megara  to  Athens,  and  expelled  the  Metionidae. 


Aegeus  obtained  Athens,  Lycus  the  E.  coast  ot 
Attica,  Nisus  Megaris,  and  Pallas  the  S.  coast. 

Pandora  (UaylApa),  the  name  of  the  first 
woman  on  earth.  When  Prometheus  had  stolen 
the  fire  from  heaven,  Zeus  in  revenge  caused  He- 
phaestus to  make  a  woman  out  of  earth,  who  by 
her  charms  and  beauty  should  bring  misery  upon 
the  human  race.  Aphrodite  adorned  her  with 
beauty;  Hermes  bestowed  upon  her  boldness  and 
cunning ;  and  the  gods  called  her  Pandora,  or  AU- 
y/ied,  as  each  of  the  gods  had  given  her  some 
power  by  which  she  was  to  work  the  ruin  of  man. 
Hermes  took  her  to  Epimetheus,  who  made  her 
his  wife,  forgetting  the  advice  of  his  brother  Pro- 
metheus that  he  should  not  receive  any  gifts  from 
Zeus.  In  the  house  of  Epimetheus  was  a  closed 
jar,  which  he  had  been  forbidden  to  open.  But 
the  curiosity  of  a  woman  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  know  its  contents;  and  when  she 
opened  the  lid  all  the  evils  incident  to  man  poured 
out.  She  had  only  time  to  shut  down  the  lid,  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  hope.  Later  writers  relate 
that  Pandora  brought  with  her  from  heaven  a  box 
(and  not  a  jar),  containing  all  human  ills,  upon 
opening  which  all  escaped  and  spread  over  the 
earth,  Hope  alone  remaining.  At  a  still  later  pe- 
riod, the  box  is  said  to  have  coutained  all  the 
blessings  of  the  gods,  which  would  hare  been  pre- 
served for  the  human  race,  had  not  Pandora  opened 
the  vessel,  so  that  the  winged  blessings  esca^d. 

Pandosla  (TlaySoola).  L  (Ktutri),  a  town  <>f 
Epirus  in  the  district  Thesprotia,  on  the  river 
Acheron,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Cassopaei .  — 
2.  (CasUl  Framco  ?),  a  town  in  Bruttium  near  the 
frontiers  of  Lucania,  situated  on  the  river  Acheron, 
and  also  either  upon  or  at  the  foot  of  3  hills,  was 
originally  a  residence  of  intive  Oenotrian  chiefs. 
It  was  here  that  Alexander  of  Epirus  fell,  &  c.  326', 
in  accordance  with  an  oracle. 

Pandr8sos  (ndrJpoaoj),  i.e.  "the  all-bedewing," 
or  u  refreshing,"  was  a  daughter  of  Cecrops  and 
Agraulos,  and  a  sister  of  Eiysichthon,  Herse,  and 
Aglauros.  She  was  worshipped  at  Athens,  along 
with  Thallo,  and  had  a  sanctuary  there  near  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias. 

Paneas.  [Cabsarba,  No.  l.] 
Paneum  or  ♦ium  (ndmor,  navior,  i.  e.  Pa»"$- 
abodt)y  the  Greek  name  of  the  cave,  in  a  mountain 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  range  of  Antilibanua,  out 
of  which  the  river  Jordan  takes  its  rise,  a  little 
above  the  town  of  Paneas  or  Caesarea  Philippi. 
The  mountain,  in  whose  S.  side  the  cave  is,  was 
called  by  the  same  name  ;  and  the  surrounding 
district  was  called  Paneas. 

Pangaeum  or  Fangaeus  {Uayyaiov,  Meyycuos : 
Pangea ),  a  celebrated  range  of  mountains  in  Mace- 
donia, between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippi,  with  gold  and 
silver  mines,  and  with  splendid  roses. 

Panhellenlus  (nowAA^nos),  L  e.  the  god  wor- 
shipped by  all  the  Hellenes.  This  surname  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  Zeus  by  Aeacus,  when  he 
offered  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Greeks,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a  famine.  In 
Aegina  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Panhellenius, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aeacus; 
and  a  festival,  Panhellenia,  was  celebrated  there. 

Panionlum.  [Mycaxs:  and  Did.  of  Ant. 
t.  v.  Paniottia.] 

Panlum  (Tldvioy),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Thrace 
near  Hcradea. 
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Panndnla,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Roman  provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Alps,  was  separated  on  the  W.  from  Noricora  by 
the  Mons  Cetiu%  and  from  Upper  Italy  by  the 
Alpes  Juliae,  on  the  S.  from  Illyria  by  the  Savus, 
on  the  E.  from  Dacia  by  the  Danube,  and  on  the 
N.  from  Germany  by  the  same  river.  It  thus 
corresponded  to  the  eastern  part  of  A  uttria\  Styna, 
Carinthia,  Carniola,  the  whole  of  Hungary  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Save,  Slavonia,  and  a  part  of 
Croatia  and  Bosnia.  The  mountains  in  the  S.  and 
W.  of  the  country  on  the  borders  of  Illyria,  Italy, 
and  Noricum,  belonged  to  the  Alps,  and  are  therefore 
called  by  the  general  name  of  the  Alpes  Panno- 
nicae,  of  which  the  separate  names  are  Ocra,  Car- 
vancas,  Cetius,  and  Albii  or  Albani  Montes.  The 
principal  rivers  of  Pannonia,  besides  the  Danube, 
were  the  Dravus  (Draw),  Savus  (5000),  and 
Arrabo  (Raal>\  all  of  which  flow  into  the  Danube. 
—  The  Pannonians  (Pannonii),  sometimes  called 
Paeon  ians  by  the  Greek  writers,  were  probably  of 
Illyrian  origin,  and  were  divided  into  numerous 
tribes.  They  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people, 
but  are  described  by  the  Roman  writers  as  cruel, 
faithless,  and  treacherous.  They  maintained  their 
independence  of  Rome,  till  Augustus,  after  his 
conquest  of  the  Illyrians  (b.  c.  35),  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Pannonians,  who  were  shortly  after- 
wards subdued  by  his  general  Vibius.  In  a.  d.  7 
the  Pannonians  joined  the  Dalmatians  and  the 
other  Illyrian  tribes  in  their  revolt  from  Rome,  and 
were  with  difficulty  conquered  by  Tiberius,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  which  tasted  3  years  (a.  D. 
7 — 9).  It  was  after  the  termination  oi  this  war 
that  Pannonia  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  Roman  province,  and  was  garrisoned  by 
several  Roman  legions.  The  dangerous  mutiny  of 
these  troops  after  the  death  of  Augustus  (a.  o.  14) 
was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  Drusus.  From  this 
time  to  the  end  of  the  empire,  Pannonia  always 
contained  a  large  number  of  Roman  troops,  on  ac- 
count of  its  bordering  on  the  Quadi  and  other 
powerful  barbarous  nations.  We  find  at  a  later 
time  that  Pannonia  was  the  regular  quarters  of  7 
legions.  In  consequence  of  this  large  number  of 
troops  always  stationed  in  the  country,  several 
towns  were  founded  and  numerous  fortresses  were 
erected  along  the  Danube.  Pannonia  originally 
formed  only  one  province,  but  was  soon  divided 
into  2  provinces,  called  Pannonia  Superior  and 
Pannonia  Inferior.  These  were  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  river 
Arrabo  S.  as  far  as  the  Savus,  the  country  W.  of 
this  line  being  P.  Superior,  and  the  part  E. 
P.  Inferior.  Each  of  the  provinces  was  governed 
by  a  separate  propraetor  ;  but  they  were  fre- 
quently spoken  of  in  the  plural  under  the  name 
of  Pannoniae.  In  the  4th  century  the  part  of 
P.  Inferior  between  the  Arrabo,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Dravus,  was  formed  into  a  separate  province 
by  Galerius,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Valeria  in 
honour  of  his  wife.  But  as  P.  Inferior  had  thus  lost 
a  great  part  of  its  territory,  Constantine  added  to 
it  a  portion  of  P.  Superior,  comprising  the  upper 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Dravus  and  the  Savus. 
P.  Superior  was  now  called  Pannonia  1^  and  P.  In- 
ferior Pannonia  II.;  and  all  3  Pannonian  pro- 
vinces (together  with  the  2  Noric  provinces  and 
Dalmatia)  belonged  to  the  6  Illyrian  provinces  of 
the  Western  Empire.  In  the  middle  of  the  5th 
century  Pannonia  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 


Huns.  After  the  death  of  Attila  it  passed  »t» 
the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  subsequently  isn 
those  of  the  Langobards, 

Panomphaeus  {Uayontpo2ot\  Le.  the  author  of 
all  signs  and  omens,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  who  had  * 
sanctuary  on  the  Hellespont  between  capej  Knoe- 
teura  and  Sigcum. 

Panop©  (nayoT7f),anymph  of  the  sea,  daoghta 
of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

Panfipeos  (Tlava*rlt\  son  of  Pboeus  and  Asts* 
ropaea,  accompanied  Amphitryon  on  his  expeditwo 
aicrainst  the  Taphians  or  Teleboans,  and  took  u> 
oath  not  to  embezzle  any  part  of  the  booty ;  but 
having  broken  bis  oath,  he  was  punished  by  hit 
•on  Epeus  becoming  un warlike.  He  is  abo  mo- 
tioned among  the  Calydonian  hunters. 

P&ndpeus  (nwowrvs,  Horn.),  P£n6pe»e  (Tlar^ 
rloi),  or  Pandpe  (ricwoVn,  Tbuc ;  ethnic  n<uv- 
n-tiis.  Agio  Vtati)%  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis  on 
the  Cephissus  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Borctia, 
20  stadia  W.  of  Chacronea,  said  to  have  b?eo 
founded  by  Panopeus,  son  of  Phocus. 

Panopoiis.  [Chzmnis.] 

Panoptes.  [Arqus.] 

Panormul  (ndvoppos),  that  is,  44  All  Port,"  or 
a  place  always  fit  for  landing,  the  name  of  severs] 
harbours.  L  (Tlavopfiirni,  Panormita.  Panormt- 
tanus:  Palermo)*  an  important  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily  and  at  the  month  of  the  river  Ore- 
thus,  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  at  a 
later  time  received  its  Greek  name  from  its  ex- 
cellent harbour.  From  the  Phoenicians  it  pasted 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  whass 
power  it  remained  for  a  long  time,  and  who  tr^de 
it  one  of  the  chief  stations  for  their  fleet  It  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  1st  Punic  war,  ic 
254,  and  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony. 
—  2.  {Porto  fiaphti),  the  principal  harbour  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Attica,  near  the  demus  Prasiae,  and 
opposite  the  S.  extremity  of  Euboea.  —  3.  (  Teh'l  '„ 
a  harbour  in  Achaia,  15  stadia  E.  of  the  prama> 
tory  Rhium.  — 4.  A  harbour  in  Epirus  ta  the 
middle  of  the  Acroceraunian  rocks.  —5.  (Nr.  My  o- 
potamo  Rn.),  a  town  and  harbour  on  the*  N.  coast 
of  Crete. —8.  The  outer  harbour  of  Epbesus  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cayster.  [See  p.  242.  a] 

Pansa,  C.  Vibius,  a  friend  and  partisan  of 
Caesar,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  c.  51,  and  was 
appointed  by  Caesar  in  46  to  the  government  «f 
Cisalpine  Gaul  as  successor  to  M.  Brutus.  Caesir 
subsequently  nominated  him  and  Hutius,  consult 
for  43.  Pansa  was  consul  in  that  year  along  with 
Hirtius,  and  fell  before  Mutina  in  the  month  «f 
April.    The  details  are  given  under  Hirtius. 

Panticyas,  Pantaglas,  or  Pantagies  (ft** 
roKvas :  Fmme  di  Poroari),  a  small  river  00  the 
E.  coast  of  Sicily,  which  flowed  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Megara  and  Syracuse. 

Pantaloon  ( navruAtW »,  son  of  Omphalion,  king 
or  tyrant  of  Pisa  in  Elis  at  the  period  of  the  34 tk 
Olympiad  (b.  c.  644),  assembled  an  army,  wiik 
which  he  made  himself  master  of  Olympia,  snd 
assumed  by  force  the  sole  presidency  of  the  Olympic 
games.  The  E leans  on  this  account  would  not 
reckon  this  as  one  of  the  regular  Olympiad*. 
Pantaleon  assisted  the  Messeman*  in  the  id 
Messenian  war. 

Panthea.  [Abradatas.] 

Pantheon  (ndv$*u>»\  a  celebrated  temple  si 
Rome  in  the  Campus  Martius,  which  is  still  extant 
and  used  as  a  Christian  church.   It  is  in  a  dicmt 
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form,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  contains  a  noble 
Corinthian  portico  of  16  pillar*.  In  its  general 
form  it  resembles  the  Colosseum  in  the  Regent's 
Park.  It  was  built  by  M.  A  grippe  in  bis  3rd 
consulship,  B.  c.  27,  as  the  inscription  on  the  por- 
tico still  testifies.  All  the  ancient  authors  call  it 
a  temple,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  as 
some  modem  writers  have  done,  that  it  was  origi- 
nal iv  an  entrance  to  the  public  baths.  The  name 
is  commonly  derived  from  its  beintj  supposed  to  be 
•acred  to  all  the  gods  ;  but  Dion  Cassius  expressly 
states  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Mars  and  Venus. 
The  temple  of  Julias  Caesar  was  erected  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  and  that  of 
Augustus  in  the  pronans.  It  was  restored  by  the 
emperor  Scptimios  Severus,  a.  p.  202.  Between 
60b  and  610  it  was  consecrated  as  a  Christian 
church  by  the  pope  Boniface  IV.,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  emperor  Pliocas.  In  655,  the  plates 
of  gilded-bronze  that  covered  the  roof  were  carried 
to  Constantinople  by  command  of  Constans  II. 
The  Pantheon  is  the  largest  circular  building  of 
antiquity  ;  the  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda  is 
1 42  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  about  148  feet.  The  portico  is  103  feet 
wide,  and  the  columns  47  feet  high. 

PanthSus  contr.  Panthfts  (ndV0oo»,  TlAvOoxn), 
one  of  the  elders  at  Troy,  husband  of  Pbrontis,  and 
father  of  Kuphorbus,  Polydatnas,  and  Hyperenor. 
Hence  both  Euphorbus  and  Polydamos  are  called 
/'amtJkri'Us.  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a 
priest  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  to  have  been  carried 
to  Troy  by  Antenor,  on  account  of  his  beauty.  He 
continued  to  be  a  priest  of  Apollo,  and  is  called  by 
Virgil  (Aen.  ii.  319)  Otkryades,  or  son  of  Othryas. 

Panticapaeum  (nayTuedxaioi' :  navrutavatoi, 
tlatrrucaxan6i%  Uayrucaaiiimit :  KerUch),  a  town 
in  the  Taoric  Chersoncsus,  was  situated  on  a  hill 
20  stadia  in  circumference  on  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, and  opposite  the  town  of  Phanagoria  in 
Asia.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  river  Pan- 
ticapes.  It  was  founded  by  the  Milesians,  aWit 
B»  c  541,  and  from  iu  position  and  excellent  bar 
bour  soon  became  a  place  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance. It  was  the  residence  of  the  Greek  kings 
of  the  Bosporus,  and  hence  is  sometime  called 
Bosporus.  Justinian  caused  it  to  be  surrounded 
with  new  walls. 

Pan  ticapes  (norrurdVn*),  a  river  in  European 
Sarmatia,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  rises  in 
a  fake,  separates  the  agricultural  and  nomad  Scy- 
thians, flows  through  the  district  Hylaea,  and  falls 
into  the  Borysthenes,  It  is  usually  identified 
with  the  modern  Somara,  but  without  sufficient 
grounds. 

Panyasis  (IlaroWit).  L  A  Greek  epic  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Halicarnassus,  and  a  relation  of  the 
historian  Herodotus,  probably  his  uncle.  Panyasis 
be^'on  to  be  known  about  B.  c  489,  continued  in 
reputation  till  467,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Lyg- 
damis,  the  tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  about  457.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  poems  of  Panyasis  was 
his  Hemdca  or  Hrradtas,  which  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  the  exploits  of  Hercules.  It  consisted 
of  14  books  and  9000  verses.  Another  poem  of 
Panyasis  bore  the  name  of  Irmiea  ( 'Issued),  and 
contained  7000  verses ;  it  related  the  history  of 
Neleua,  Codrus,  and  the  Ionic  colonies.  In  later 
times  the  works  of  Panyasis  were  extensively  read, 
and  much  admired ;  the  Alexandrine  grammarians 
rai_ktd  him  with  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pitaudcr,  and 
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Antimachus,  as  one  of  the  5  principal  epic  poets.— 
2.  A  philosopher,  also  a  native  of  Halicarnassus, 
who  wrote  2  books  **  On  Dreams  "  (n«p)  orsfpwr), 
wan  perhaps  a  grandson  of  the  poet 

Papbiag/6sia  (Ilcupkaywla:  UaQkaryiv,  pi. 
^mj,  Paphlago),  a  district  on  the  N.  side  of  Asia 
Minor,  between  Bithynia  on  the  W.  and  Pontus 
on  the  E.,  being  separated  from  the  former  by  the 
river  Parthenius,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Halys; 
on  the  S.  it  was  divided  by  the  chain  of  Ml 
Olympus  (according  to  others  by  Olgassys)  from 
Phrygia,  in  the  earlier  times,  but  from  Galatia 
afterwards;  and  on  the  N.  it  bordered  on  the 
Euxine.  These  boundaries,  however,  are  not  al- 
ways exactly  observed.  Xenophon  brings  the 
I'aphlagnnians  as  far  E.  as  Themiscyra  and  the 
Jason ian  promontory.  It  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  mythical  period.  The 
Argonautic  legends  mentioned  Paphlagon,  the  son 
of  Phineus,  as  the  hero  eponymus  of  the  country. 
In  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  Pyluemenes  leads  the 
Paphlagonians,  as  allies  of  the  Trojans,  from  the 
land  of  the  Heneti,  about  the  river  Parthenius,  a 
region  famed  for  its  mules:  and  from  this  Pylne- 
menes  the  later  princes  of  Paphlagonia  claimed 
their  descent,  and  the  country  itself  was  sometimes 
called  Pylaemenia.  Herodotus  twice  mentions 
the  Halys  as  the  boundary  between  the  Paphlago- 
niana  and  the  Syrians  of  Cappadocia  ;  but  we 
learn  also  from  him  and  from  other  authorities  that 
the  Paphlagouiaus  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Cappadocians  (i.  e.  the  Semitic  or  Syro-Arabian) 
and  quite  distinct,  in  their  language  and  their  cus- 
toms, from  their  Thracian  neighbours  on  the  W. 
They  were  good  soldiers,  especially  as  cavalry; 
but  uncivilised  and  superstitious.  The  country 
had  also  other  inhabitants,  probably  of  a  different 
race,  namely  the  Heneti  and  the  Caucones  ;  and 
Greek  settlements  were  established  on  the  coast  at 
an  early  period.  The  Paphlaponians  were  first 
subdued  by  Croesus.  Under  the  Persian  empire 
they  belonged  to  the  third  satrapy,  but  their  sa- 
traps made  themselves  independent  and  assumed 
the  regal  title;  maintaining  themselves  in  this 
position  (with  a  brief  interruption,  during  which 
Paphlagonia  was  subject  to  Eumenes)  until  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  Mithridates,  who  added 
the  E.  part  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  made  over 
the  W.  part  to  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia.  who 
gave  it  to  his  son  Pylaemenes.  After  the  fall  of 
Mithridates  the  Romans  added  the  N.  of  Paphla- 
gonia, along  the  coast,  to  Bithynia ;  and  the  inte- 
rior was  left  to  the  native  princes,  as  tributaries  to 
Rome ;  but,  the  race  of  these  princes  becoming 
soon  extinct,  the  whole  of  Paphlagonia  whs  made 
Roman,  and  Augustus  made  it  a  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Galatia.  It  was  made  a  separate  province 
under  Constantino ;  but  the  E.  part,  from  Sinope 
to  the  Halys,  was  assigned  to  Pontus,  under  the 
name  of  Hellespontus.  Paphlagonia  was  a  moun- 
tainous country,  being  intersected  from  W.  to  E. 
by  3  chains  of  the  Olympus  system,  namely  the 
Olympus  itself  on  the  S.  border,  Olgassys  in  the 
centre,  and  a  minor  chain  with  no  specific  name 
nearer  to  the  coast.  The  belt  of  land  between 
this  last  chain  and  the  sea  was  very  fertile,  and 
the  Greek  cities  of  Amastris  and  Sinope  brought  a 
considerable  commerce  to  its  shore  ;  but  the  inland 
parts  were  chiefly  covered  with  native  forests, 
which  were  celebrated  as  huntine.  grounds.  The 
country  was  famed  for  its  hordes  and  mules,  and 
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in  tome  parti  there  were  extensive  sheepwalks; 
and  iu  riven  were  particularly  famous  for  their 
fish.  The  country  wu  divided  into  9  districts, 
the  names  of  which  are  not  of  enough  importance 
to  be  specified  here, 

Paphua  (Tldtpnt),  ion  of  Pygmalion  by  the 
statue  into  which  life  had  been  breathed  by  Aphro- 
dite. From  him  the  town  of  Paphus  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name ;  and  Pygmalion  himself  is 
called  the  Paphian  hero.   <  Ov.  Met.  x.  290.) 

Paphua  (nd<poj  :  Tld^iof ),  the  name  of  2  towns 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyprus,  near  each  other,  and 
called  respectively  44  Old  Paphos  "  (iTaAoiireupoT) 
and  44  New  Paphos "  (Rd<pot  via).  Old  Paphos 
was  situated  near  the  promontory  Zepbyriuni  on 
the  river  Bocarus  10  stadia  from  the  coast,  where 
it  had  a  gcoe  harbour ;  while  New  Paphos  lay 
more  inland,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  60 
stadia  from  the  former.  Old  Paphos  was  the 
chief  seat  of  tie  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
who  is  said  to  hare  landed  at  this  place  after  her 
birth  among  the  waves,  and  who  is  hence  fre- 
quently called  the  Paphian  goddess  (Paphia). 
Here  she  had  a  celebrated  temple,  the  high  priest 
of  which  exercised  a  kind  of  religious  superin- 
tendence over  the  whole  island.  Every  year  there 
was  a  grand  procession  from  New  Paphos  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  in  the  old  city.  There  were 
2  legends  respecting  the  foundation  of  Paphos,  one 
describing  the  Syrian  king  Cinrrat  as  its  founder, 
and  the  other  the  Arcadian  Agapenor  on  his 
return  from  Troy.  These  statements  are  reconciled 
by  the  supposition  that  Cinyras  was  the  founder  of 
Old  Paphos  and  Agapenor  of  New  Paphos.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Phoenician  origin  of  Old 
Paphos,  and  that  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  was 
introduced  here  from  the  East ;  but  an  Arcadian 
colony  cannot  be  admitted.  When  Paphos  is 
mentioned  by  later  writers  without  any  epithet, 
they  usually  mean  the  New  City ;  but  when  the 
name  occurs  in  the  poets,  we  are  generally  to 
understand  the  Old  City,  as  the  poets,  for  the 
most  part,  speak  of  the  place  in  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite.  Old  Paphoa  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  was  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  called 
Augusta.  Under  the  Romans  New  Paphos  was 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  4  districts  into  which  the 
island  was  divided.  Old  Paphos  corresponds  to 
the  modern  Kukla  or  KonuUia,  and  New  Paphos 
to  the  modern  baffa. 

Paplas  (n<nr(at),an  early  Christian  writer,  said 
to  have  been  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  a 
companion  of  Polycarp,  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
on  the  border  of  Phrygia.  He  taught  the  doctrine 
of  the  Millennium,  maintaining  that  there  will  be  for 
1 000  years  after  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  a 
bodily  reign  of  Christ  on  this  earth.  Only  frag- 
ments of  his  works  are  extant. 

Papinian  us,  Aemillus,  a  celebrated  Roman 
jurist,  was  praefectus  praetorio,  under  the  emperor 
Septimius  Severua,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Britain. 
The  emperor  died  at  York  a.  D.  211,  and  is  said 
to  have  commended  his  2  sons  Caracal  la  and  Geta 
to  the  care  of  Papinian.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
Caracalla  dismisaed  Papinian  from  his  office,  and 
shortly  afterwards  put  him  to  death.  There  are 
£95  excerpta  from  Papinian 's  works  in  the  Digest. 
These  excerpts  are  from  the  \\1  books  of  Quotation «, 
a  work  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Edict, 
the  1 9  books  of  Hespotms  the  2  books  of  [kfinitiwte*, 
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the  2  books  Dt  AdulteriU.  a  single  book  Dt  A<b± 
teriit,  and  a  Greek  work  or  fragment,  which  pro. 
bably  treated  of  the  office  of  Aedtle  both  at  R-m* 
and  in  other  towns.  No  Roman  jurist  had  a  hifkej 
reputation  than  Papinian.  Nor  is  hi*  rfpuu.Mti 
unmerited.  It  was  not  solely  because  of  the  hit> 
station  that  he  filled,  his  penetration  and  his  knew, 
lcdve,  that  he  left  an  imperishable  name;  his  ex- 
cellent understanding,  guided  by  integrity  of  pa* 
pose,  has  made  him  the  model  of  a  true  bwycr 

Pipiulua  8tatlua.  [Statu?*.] 

Pftpbi*  GcDJ,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The  pa 
trician  Papirii  were  divided  into  the  families  d 
Crussus,  Cursor,  Afasi),  ami  A1tu:\!!nniu  ;  and  iti 
Plebeian  Papirii  into  those  of  Curing  Poetmt,  aoi 
7W«  Of  these  the  families  of  Carbo,  Ct'asoa, 
Ma  so,  and  MvoiLLANua,  alone  require  mention. 

Pmpirianae  Fossae,  a  village  in  Etrnna  on  ta« 
Via  Aemilia,  between  Luna  and  Piaa. 

Papirlua.  C.  or  Sex.,  the  author  of  a  supposed 
collection  of  the  Leges  Regiae,  which  was  called 
Jus  PaT«rianum,  or  Jus  Civile  Paptriammm.  Ht 
is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinwsi 
Superbus. 

Papius  MutHuj.  [Mctilus.] 

Pappua  (Tlamova),  a  lofty  rugged  mountain  ea 
the  extreme  border  of  Numidia,  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  Thammes  of  Ptolemy,  and  aa  the  mountuo 
abounding  with  wild  cats,  near  the  city  of  Nek- 
tone,  to  which  Diodorus  Siculus  refers  (zx.  otf), 
but  without  mentioning  its  name. 

Pappua  (ndriros),  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the 
later  Greek  geometers,  is  said  by  Suidas  to  ha»« 
lived  under  Theodoaius  (a.  d.  379 — 395).  Ot  the 
works  of  Pappus,  the  only  one  which  has  cob* 
down  to  us  is  his  celebrated  Mut^tmiicai  Col- 
lections (MotVartiraw  owrprywr  0<<Aia).  1  'nil 
work,  as  we  have  it  now  in  print,  consists  of  tbe 
last  6  of  8  books.  Only  portions  of  these  books 
have  been  published  in  Greek.  There  are  2  I*tia 
editions  of  Pappus;  the  first,  by  Commandinu, 
Pisauri,  1588  ;  and  the  second  by  Manuksaus* 
Bononiae,  1660. 

Papremia  (ndVoi)iut),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
capital  of  the  Nomos  Papremites,  and  sacred  to  the 
Egyptian  god  whom  the  Greeks  identified  wits 
Ares.  It  is  only  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  a 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Cho'is  of  later  times. 

Papua,  Aemillui.   L  HL,  dictator  a.  c.  321.  — 

2.  <L,  twice  consul  282,  and  278  ;  and  censor 
275.  In  both  hia  consulships  and  in  his  censor- 
ship he  had  as  colleague  C.  Fabricius  Luscious.— 

3.  L.,  consul  225,  defeated  the  Cisalpine  Gauis 
with  great  slaughter.  He  was  censor  220  with  C 
Flaminius. 

Parachel&Itia  ( riopaxeAwtru),  the  name  of  the 
plnin  in  Acamania  and  Aetolia,  near  the  mouth  ot 
the  Achelous,  and  through  which  that  river  Hews. 

Paxachoathxal  (napax  '&fx**,  t4  UapaxodBp*  : 
Mnts.  of  Lowriskuiy,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  noun- 
tains  forming  the  E.  margin  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  valley,  was  the  boundary  between  Sa- 
Mana  and  Media.  The  same  name  is  given  to  aa 
E.  branch  of  the  chain,  which  formed  the  boondirt 
between  Parthia  and  the  desert  of  Carniar-s- 
Strabo  places  it  too  far  N. 

Paruetioene  (Tlapancucnvli :  Ttapvrtutsi,  Ila- 
patTaKyvoi,  Paraetficae,  Paraetacc"ni),  the  namr  «f 
various  mountainous  regions  in  the  Persian  empim 
is  the  Greek  form  of  a  Persian  word,  stgnifrins 
uumntainous.  L  The  best  known  of  those  district. 
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wu  on  the  borders  of  Media  and  Penis,  nnd  was 
inhabited  by  a  people  of  Median  origin,  who  are 
mentioned  several  times  by  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  successors.  —  2.  A  district  between 
the  riven  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  on  the  borders  of 
Bactria  and  Sopdiana.—  3.  A  district  between 
Arachosia  and  Drangiana,  also  called  Socastana, 
from  its  inhabitant*,  the  Scythian  Sacae. 

Parse  ton!  um  or  Ammonia  (Uapaer6vio9,  if 
'Auumrla :  El-Bartton  or  Marsa-Labcit),  an  im- 
portant city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  belonged  to 
M armaria  in  its  widest  sense,  but  politically  to 
Egypt,  namely  to  the  Nomos  Libya:  hence  this 
city  on  the  W.  and  Pelusium  on  the  E.  are  called 
44  con  ma  AegyptL"  It  stood  near  the  promontory 
Arte*  or  Pythis  (Rat-el- Hazeit) ;  and  was  reck* 
oned  200  Roman  miles  W.  of  Alexandria,  between 
70  and  80,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  900  stadia  (all 
too  small)  E.  of  the  Catabathmos  Major,  and  1300 
stadia  N.  of  Ammonium  in  the  Desert  (Sheah), 
which  Alexander  the  Great  visited  by  the  way  of 
Paraetoniam.  The  city  was  40  stadia  in  circuit 
It  was  an  important  sea  port,  a  strong  fortress,  and 
a  renown  od  seat  of  the  wonhip  of  I  si*.  It  was 
restored  by  Justinian,  and  continued  a  place  of  some 
consequence  till  its  complete  destruction  by  the 
late  Paaba  of  Egypt,  Mebemet  Ali,  in  1820. 

Paragon  Sinus  (Hapay***  k6kvos:  Gulf  of 
Oman),  a  gulf  of  the  Indicus  Oceanus,  on  the 
coast  of  Gedrosia,  namely,  the  gulf  formed  in 
the  N.  W.  of  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  approach  of 
the  N.  E.  coast  of  Arabia  to  that  of  Bcloochistan 
and  Persia,  outside  of  the  entrance  to  the  Peruan 
Gulf. 

Parilla  (ILapoXla),  the  sea-coast  district  of 
Attica,  around  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  extend- 
ing upwards  as  far  as  Hulae  Axonides  on  the  W. 
coast  and  Prasiae  on  the  E.  coast.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  district,  the  ParalH  (riapeU<oi),  were 
one  of  the  3  political  parties,  into  which  Attica 
was  divided  at  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  the  other  2 
being  the  Diacrii  (Axdaptoc),  or  Highlanders,  and 
the  Ptdiarii  (IlfSidVioi),  or  inhabitants  of  the 
plain. 

Paralua  (riapaAot),  the  younger  of  the  2  legiti- 
mate sons  of  Pericles.  He  and  his  brother  Xan- 
thippns  were  educated  by  their  father  with  the 
greatest  care,  but  they  both  appear  to  hare  been 
of  inferior  capacity,  which  was  anything  but  com- 
pensated by  worth  of  character,  though  Paralui 
seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat  more  hopeful 
youth  than  his  brother.  They  both  fell  victims  to 
the  plague,  B.  c  429. 

Parapotamli  or  la  (nopovordju«oi,  -aula:  Be- 
Utn),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocia,  situated  on  a 
steep  hill,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ce- 
phissus,  from  which  it  derives  itt  name.  It  was 
near  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  being  only  40  stadia 
from  Chaeronea  and  6*0  stadia  from  Orchomenus. 
It  is  probably  mentioned  by  Homer  (JL  ii.  522). 
It  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  but  was  rebuilt,  and 
was  destroyed  a  second  time  in  the  Sacred  War. 

Parasopla  (Tlapoo-wwi'a),  a  district  in  the  S.  of 
Boeotia,  on  both  banks  of  the  A  so  pus,  the  inha- 
bitanu  of  which  were  called  Panuopti  (Ilapa- 

Parcae.  [Momam.] 

Parentlum  (Parento),  a  town  in  Istria,  with  a 
good  harbour,  inhabited  by  Roman  citizens,  but 
sot  a  Roman  colony,  31  miles  from  Pola. 

Parii  (nd>«s),  also  called  Alexander  ('A  v^a*. 


8po»),  was  the  second  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. 
Before  his  birth  Hecuba  dreamed  that  she  had 
brought  forth  a  firebrand,  the  flames  of  which 
spread  over  the  whole  city.    Accordingly  as  soon 
as  the  child  was  born,  he  was  given  to  a  shepherd, 
who  was  to  expose  him  on  Mt.  Ida.    After  the 
lapse  of  5  days,  the  shepherd,  on  returning  to 
Mt  Ida,  found  the  child  still  alive,  and  fed  by 
a  she-bear.    Thereupon  he  carried  the  boy  home, 
and  brought  him  up  along  with  his  own  child,  and 
called  him  Paris.    When  Paris  had  grown  up,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  valiant  defender  of  the 
Hocks  and  shepherds,  and  hence  received  the  name 
of  Alexander,  i.  e.  the  defender  of  men.    He  also 
succeeded  in  discovering  his  real  origin,  and  was 
received  by  Priam  as  his  son.    He  now  married 
Oenone,  the  daughter  of  the  river  god  Cebren,  by 
whom,  according  to  some,  he  became  the  father  of 
Corythus.    But  the  most  celebrated  event  in  the 
life  of  Paris  was  his  abduction  of  Helen.  This 
came  to  pass  in  the  following  way.    Once  upon  a 
time,  when  Peleus  and  Thetis  solemnized  their 
nuptials,  all  the  gods  were  invited  to  the  marriage, 
with  the  exception  of  Eria,  or  Strife.    Enraged  at 
her  exclusion,  the  goddess  threw  a  golden  apple 
among  the  guests,  with  the  inscription,  *  to  the 
fairest"   Thereupon  Hera,  Aphrodite  and  Athena 
each  claimed  the  apple  for  herself.    Zeus  ordered 
Hermes  to  take  the  goddesses  to  Mt  Gargnrus, 
a  portion  of  Ida,  to  the  beautiful  shepherd  Paris, 
who  was  there  tending  bis  flocks,  and  who  was  to 
decide  the  dispute.   The  goddesses  accordingly  ap- 
peared before  him.    II  era  promised  him  the  sove- 
reignty of  Asia  and  great  riches,  Athena  great 
glory  and  renown  in  war,  and  Aphrodite  the  Jairest 
of  women  for  his  wife.    Paris  decided  in  favour  of 
Aphrodite,  and  gave  her  the  golden  apple.  This 
judgment  called  forth  in  Hera  and  Athena  fierce 
hatred  against  Troy.    Under  the  protection  of 
Aphrodite,  Paris  now  sailed  to  Greece,  and  was 
hospitably  received  in  the  palace  of  Menelaus  at 
Sparta,    Here  he  succeeded  in  carrying  off  Helen, 
the  wife  of  Menelaus,  who  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world.  —  The  accounts  of  this  rape 
are  not  the  same  in  all  writers.    According  to 
the  more  usual  account  Helen  followed  her  seducer 
willingly,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Aphrodite, 
while   Menelaus  was  absent  in  Crete.  Othcre 
relate  that  the   goddess  deceived   Helen,  by 
giving  to  Paris  the  appearance  of  Menelaus  ;  and 
othen  again  say  that  Helen  was  carried  off  by 
Paris  by  force,  either  during  a  festival  or  during 
the  chase.  —  On  his  return  to  Troy,  Paris  passed 
through  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  and  at  length  arrived 
at  Troy  with  Helen  and  the  treasures  which  he 
had  treacherously  taken  from  the  hospitable  house 
of  Menelaus. —  In  regard  to  this  voyage  the  ac- 
counts again  differ,  for  according  to  some  Paris  and 
Helen  reached  Troy  3  days  after  their  departure  ; 
whereas,  according  to  later  traditions,  Helen  did 
not  reach  Troy  at  all,  for  Zeus  and  Hera  allowed 
only  a  phantom  resembling  her  to  accompany 
Paris  to  Troy,  while  the  real  Helen  was  carried 
to  Proteus  in  Egypt  and  remained  there  until  she 
was  fetched  by  Menelaus.  —  The  abduction  of 
Helen  gave  rise  to  the  Trojan  war.    Before  her 
marriage  with  Menelaus,  she  had  been  wooed  by 
the  noblest  chiefs  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  Her 
former  suitors  now  resolved  to  revenge  her  ab- 
duction, and  sailed  against  Troy.  (  Agamemnon. ] 
Homer  describes  Paris  as  a  handsome  max,  fond 
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of  the  female  tex  and  of  mimic,  and  not  ignorant  of  I 
war,  bat  as  dilatory  and  cowardly,  and  detested 
by  bit  own  friends  for  having  brought  upon  them 
the  fatal  war  with  the  Greeks.  He  fought  with 
Menelaus*  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  de- 
feated, but  was  carried  off  by  Aphrodite.  He  is 
said  to  hare  killed  Achillea,  either  by  one  of  his 
arrows,  or  by  treachery  in  the  temple  of  the 
Thymbraean  Apollo.  [Achilles.]  On  the  cap 
ture  of  Troy,  Paris  was  wounded  by  Philoctetes 
with  an  arrow  of  Hercules,  and  then  returned  to 
his  long  abandoned  wife  Oenone.  But  she,  re- 
membering the  wrongs  she  had  suffered,  or  accord- 
ing to  others  being  prevented  by  her  father,  refused 
to  heal  the  wound.  He  then  went  back  to  Troy 
Riid  died.  Oenone  quickly  repented,  and  hastened 
after  him  with  remedies,  but  came  too  late,  and  in 
her  grief  hung  herself.  According  to  others  she 
threw  herself  from  a  tower,  or  rushed  into  the 
flames  of  the  funeral  pile  on  which  the  body  of 
Paris  was  burning.  Paris  is  represented  in  works 
of  art  as  a  beautiful  youth,  without  a  beard,  with 
s  Phrygian  cap,  and  sometimes  with  an  apple  in 
his  hand,  which  he  presented  to  Aphrodite. 

Paris,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  pantomimes. 
1.  The  elder  Paris  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Nero,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite. 
He  was  originally  a  slave  of  Domitia,  the  aunt  of 
the  emperor,  and  he  purchased  his  freedom  by  pay- 
ing her  a  large  sum  of  money.  Paris  was  after- 
wards declared,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  have 
been  free-born  (iwjenuus),  and  Domitia  was  com- 
pelled to  restore  to  him  the  sum  which  she  had 
received  for  his  freedom.  When  Nero  attempted 
to  become  a  pantomime,  he  put  Paris  to  death  as  a 
dangerous  rival.  —  2.  The  younger  Paris,  and  the 
more  celebrated  of  the  two,  was  a  native  of  Egypt, 
and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  with  whom  he 
was  also  a  great  favourite.  He  was  put  to  death 
uy  Domitian,  because  he  had  an  intrigue  with 
Domitia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor. 

Parisli.   [Lutbtia  Parisiorum.] 

Parlum  (to  Tldpior :  Tlaptcw6s.  napinrof,  Ua- 
eiaffi/f :  Ktmer,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Mysia,  on  the  N. 
const  of  the  Troad,on  the  Propontis.  between  Lamp- 
sacus  and  Priapus,  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Miletus,  mingled  with  natives  of  Pares  and  Erythrae, 
and  became  a  flourishing  seaport,  having  a  better 
harbour  than  that  of  Priapus.  Under  Augustus  it 
was  made  a  Roman  colony,  by  the  nam£  of  Co- 
lonia  Pariana  Julia  Augusta.  It  was  a  renowned 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Eros,  Dionysus,  and  Apollo. 
The  surrounding  district  was  called  tJ  Tlapiarii. 

Parma  (Parmensis :  farina),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Cispadana,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name 
and  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Placentia  and 
Mutina,  was  originally  a  town  of  the  Boit,  but 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  &  c.  1 83,  along  with 
Mutina,  and  from  that  time  became  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  It  suffered  some  injury 
in  the  civil  war  after  Caesar's  death,  but  was 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  Augustus,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it  was  for  a  time 
called  Ckrytopolit,  or  the  "Gold-City,"  but  for 
what  reason  we  do  not  know.  The  country  around 
Parma  was  originally  marshy;  but  the  marshes 
were  drained  by  the  consul  Scaurus,  and  converted 
into  fertile  land.  The  wool  of  Parma  was  par- 
ticularly rood. 

Parmeuldea  (nof^*«y«>jj),    a  distinguished 


Greek  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Elea  b  Iuty. 
According  to  Plato,  Parmenides,  at  the  age  of  65, 
came  to  Athens  to  the  Pauathenaea,  accompanied 
by  Zeno,  then  40  years  old,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Socrates,  who  at  that  time  was  quite  your.g. 
Supposing  Socrates  to  have  been  19  or  20  years  of 
age  at  the  time,  we  may  place  the  visit  of  Psr- 
menides  to  Athens  in  B.C.  448,  and  consequently 
his  birth  in  513.  Parraenides  was  regarded  with 
great  esteem  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  ;  and  his 
fellow-citizens  thought  so  highly  of  him,  thatevenr 
year  they  bound  their  magistrates  to  render  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  which  he  had  enacted  for  then. 
The  philosophical  opinions  of  Parmenides  wrrt 
developed  in  a  didactic  poem,  in  hexameter  verse, 
entitled  On  Nature,  of  which  only  fragments  re- 
main. In  this  poem  he  maintained  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  sense  were  delusive  ;  and  that  it  was  only 
by  mental  abstraction  that  a  person  could  attain  ts 
the  knowledge  of  the  only  reality,  a  One  and  All, 
a  continuous  and  self-existent  substance,  which 
could  not  be  perceived  by  the  senses.  Bat  al- 
though he  believed  the  phaenomena  of  sense  to  be 
delusive,  nevertheless  he  adopted  2  element*, 
Warm  and  Cold,  or  Light  and  Darkness.  The 
best  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Parraenides  is  by 
Karsten,  in  Philotophmmm  Grate  Veterum  (Jj*r. 
Ueliquiat,  Amstclod.  1835. 

Parmenion  (Uapfurimv).  L  Son  of  Philotas, 
a  distinguished  Macedonian  general  in  the  terries 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander  the  Gtest 
Philip  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and  used  tossy 
of  him,  that  be  had  never  been  able  to  find  nwra 
than  one  general,  and  that  was  Pannenioa.  Is 
Alexander's  invasion  of  Asia,  Parmenion  was  re- 
garded as  second  in  command.  At  the  three  great 
battles  of  the  Granicua,  Issue  and  Arbela,  while 
the  king  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
Parmenion  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  left,  sod 
contributed  essentially  to  the  victory  on  all  tho* 
memorable  occasions.  The  confidence  reposed  ia 
him  by  Alexander  appears  to  have  been  unbounded, 
and  he  is  continually  spoken  of  as  the  most  attached 
of  the  king's  friends,  and  as  holding,  beyond  ail 
question,  the  second  place  in  the  state.  But  when 
Philotas,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Parmenion, 
was  accused  in  Drangiana  (b»c  330)  of  beta; 
privy  to  the  plot  against  the  king's  life,  he  not 
only  confessed  his  own  guilt,  when  pvt  to  the  tor- 
ture, but  involved  his  father  also  in  the  plot. 
Whether  the  king  really  believed  in  the  guilt  of 
Parmenion,  or  deemed  his  life  a  necessary  saciiSni 
to  policy  after  the  execution  of  his  son,  he  csushJ 
his  aged  friend  to  be  assassinated  in  Media  before 
he  could  receive  the  tidings  of  his  son's  death. 
The  death  of  Parmenion,  at  the  age  of  70  y.-ar>, 
will  ever  remain  one  of  the  darkest  stains  upon  tht 
character  of  Alexander.  It  is  questionable  whether 
even  Philotas  was  really  concerned  in  the  conspi- 
racy, and  we  may  safely  pronounce  that  Parraenwn 
bad  no  connection  with  it  —  8.  Of  Macedonia,  sa 
epigrammatic  poet,  whose  verses  were  included  ;n 
the  collection  of  Philip  of  Theesalonica  ;  whence 
it  is  probable  that  he  flourished  in,  or  shortly  be- 
fore, the  time  of  Augustus. 

Parnassus  ( Uapvaaoit^  T\apva<r6t%  Ion.  n«* 
vt\<j6$\  the  name,  in  its  widest  signification,  of  s 
range  of  mountains,  which  extends  from  Oeta  si*i 
Corax  S.  E.  through  Doris  and  Phocis,  and  mitt 
the  name  of  Orphis  (Ktpptt)  terminates  st  tee 
Corinthian  gulf  between  Cirrha  and  AnUcyr* 
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Rat  in  iti  narrower  sense,  Parnassus  indicates  the 
highest  oart  of  the  range  a  few  miles  N.  of  Delphi. 
Its  2  highest  summit*  were  called  Tithorea  (Tt- 
0opea:  Peftso),  and  Lycorea  (Avtcwptta:  Liakmra), 
the  former  being  N.  W.  and  the  latter  N.  E.  of 
Delphi ;  and  hence  Parnassus  is  frequently  de- 
scribed by  the  poets  as  double-headed.  Imme- 
diately above  Delphi  the  mountain  forms  a  semi- 
circular range  of  lofty  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  town  was  built.  These  rocks  were  called 
I'/umiriatiss  (♦aiJptaSfj)  or  the  **  Resplendent," 
from  their  facing  the  S.,  and  thus  receiving  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  most  brilliant  part 
•f  the  day.  The  sides  of  Parnassus  were  well 
wooded :  at  its  foot  grew  myrtle,  laurel  and  olive- 
trees,  and  higher  up  firs  ;  and  its  summit  was 
covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  It  contained  numerous  caves,  glens  and 
romantic  ravines.  It  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  an 
inspiring  source  of  poetry  and  song.  On  ML  Ly- 
corea  was  the  Corycian  cave,  from  which  the 
Pluses  are  sometimes  called  the  Corycian  nymphs. 
Just  above  Delphi  was  the  far-famed  Casta! ian 
spring,  which  issued  from  between  2  cliffs,  called 
Nauplia  and  Hywnjdia.  These  cliffs  are  frequently 
called  by  the  poets  the  summits  of  Parnassiu, 
though  they  are  in  reality  only  small  peaks  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  The  mountain  also  was 
sacred  to  Dionysus  and  on  one  of  its  summits 
the  Thyades  held  their  Bacchic  revels.  Between 
Parnassus  Proper  and  Ml  Cirphis  was  the  valley 
af  the  Plistus,  through  which  the  sacred  road  ran 
from  Delphi  to  Daulis  and  Stiris ;  and  at  the 
point  where  the  road  branched  off  to  these  2  places 
(called  <rx»<rrTj),  Oedipus  slew  his  father  Laius. — 
2.  A  town  in  the  N.  of  Cappadocia,  on  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name  (Patcha  Dagh\  probably  on  the 
river  Halys,  and  on  the  road  between  Ancyra  and 
Archelais. 

Parries  (n^tojt,  gen.  XlapvT\Bot :  Ozia  or  No- 
m),  a  mountain  in  the  N.  E.  of  Attica,  in  some 
parte  as  high  as  4000  feet,  was  a  continuation  of 
Mt.  Cithaeron,  from  which  it  extended  Edwards 
as  far  as  the  coast  at  Rhamnus.  It  was  well 
wooded,  abounded  in  game,  and  on  its  lower  slopes 
produced  excellent  wine.  It  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Boeotia  and  Attica;  and  the 
pass  through  it  between  these  2  countries  was 
easy  of  access,  and  was  therefore  strongly  fortified 
by  the  Athenians.  On  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain there  was  a  statue  of  Zeus  Pamethius,  and 
there  were  likewise  altars  of  Zeus  Semaleos  and 
Zeus  Ombrius  or  Apemius. 

Parnoa  (TlApvmv;  AraZeeo),  a  mountain  6335 
feet  high,  forming  the  boundary  between  Laconia 
and  the  territory  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 

Paropamisadae  (napovafuadtat)  or  Paropa- 
misli,  the  collective  name  of  several  peoples  dwell- 
ing in  the  S.  slopes  of  ML  Paropaxnisus  (see  next 
article),  and  of  the  country  they  inhabited,  which 
was  not  known  by  any  other  name.  It  was  divided 
on  the  N.  from  Bactria  by  the  Paropamisus ;  on 
the  W.  from  Aria,  and  o  >  the  S»,  from  Drangiana 
■nd  Arachosia,  by  indefinite  boundaries;  and  on 
the  E.  from  India  by  the  river  Indus :  thus  cor- 
responding to  the  E.  part  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
•trip  of  the  Punjab  W.  of  the  Indus.  Under  the 
Persian  empire  it  was  the  N.E.-most  district  of 
Ariana.  It  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  when 
he  passed  through  it  on  his  march  to  India ;  but 
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the  people  soon  regained  their  independence,  though 
parts  of  the  country  were  nominally  included  in 
the  limits  of  the  Greco-Syrian  and  Bactrian  king- 
doms. It  is  a  nigged  mountain  region,  intersected 
by  branches  of  the  Paropamisus.  In  the  N.  the 
climate  is  so  severe  that,  according  to  the  ancient 
writers,  confirmed  by  modern  travellers,  the  snow 
almost  buries  the  houses  ;  but  in  the  S.  the  valley* 
of  the  lower  mountain  slopes  yield  all  the  products 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia.  In  its  N.  was  the 
considerable  river  Cophes  or  Cophbn  (Cabool), 
flowing  into  the  Indus,  and  having  a  tributary, 
Choas,  Chocs,  or  Choaspxs  (No.  2).  The  parti- 
cular tribes,  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Paropamisadae,  were  the  CabolTtae  (KaSoXtrat)  in 
the  N.,  whose  name  and  position  point  to  Cabool 
the  Parsii  (Tlapaiol)  in  the  S.W.,  the  Ambuutia 
CAfttavrat)  in  the  R,  on  the  river  Choas,  the 
Parsuetae  (napovrjrai)  on  the  S.,  and  the  'Ape 
ar6<pv\ot%  probably  a  dominant  tribe  of  a  different 
race,  on  the  W.  At  the  time  of  the  Macedoniau 
conquest  the  people  were  little  civilised,  but  quiet 
and  inoffensive.  The  chief  cities  were  Ortospana 
and  Alexandria,  the  latter  founded  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Paropamisus  (Tlapordfuffos,  and  several  other 
forms,  of  which  the  truest  is  probably  Tlapowdyiaos : 
Hindoo- Koosh),  a  word  no  doubt  derived,  as 
many  other  words  beginning  like  it,  from  the  Old 
Persian  puro,  a  mountain,  is  the  name  of  a  part  of 
the  great  mountain-chain  which  runs  from  W.  to 
E.  through  the  centre  of  the  S.  portion  of  the  high- 
lands of  Central  Asia,  and  divides  the  part  of  the 
continent,  which  slopes  down  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
from  the  great  central  table-land  of  Tariary  and 
TkilxL  It  is  a  prolongation  of  the  chain  of  Anti- 
Taurus.  The  name  was  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
chain  between  the  Sariphi  M.  (M.  of  Kohistan) 
on  the  W.  and  M.  Imaus  {Himalaya)  on  the  EM 
or  from  about  the  sources  of  the  river  Margus  on 


the  W.  to  the  point  where  the  Indus  breaks 


through  the  chain  on  the  E.  They  were  believed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  among  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  world  (which  they  are),  and  to  contain  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus  ;  the  hut  state- 
ment being  an  error  which  naturally  arose  from 
confounding  the  cleft  by  which  the  Indus  breaks 
through  the  chain  with  its  unknown  source.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  crossed  these  mountains,  bis 
followers  —  regarding  the  achievement  as  equiva- 
lent to  what  a  Greek  considered  as  the  highest 
geographical  adventure,  namely  the  passage  of  the 
Caucasus — conferred  this  glory  on  their  chief  bv 
simply  applying  the  name  of  Caucasus  to  the 
mountain  chain  which  he  had  thus  passed  ;  and 
then,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  this  chain  was 
called  Caucasus  Indicus,  and  this  name  has  come 
down  to  our  times  in  the  native  form  of  Hindoo- 
Koosh*  and  in  others  also.  The  name  Paropamisus 
is  also  applied  sometimes  to  the  great  S.  branch  of 
this  chain  (Soliman  M.)  which  skirts  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  on  the  W.,  and  which  is  more  speci- 
fically called  Parykti  or  Parsybtab. 

Paropus  (Paropinus)  ?  small  town  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Sicily,  N.  of  the  Nehrodes  Montes. 

Pardrea  {Uap^ptta).  1.  A  town  in  Thrace 
on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  whose  inhabitant* 
were  the  same  people  as  the  Paroraei  of  Pliny.  — 
3.  Or  Parorla  (Tlcuwpla),  a  town  in  the  S.  of 
Arcadia,  N.  of  Megalopolis,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Paroreus,  son  of  Tricolonus,  and  a 
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grandson  of  Lycaon,  the  inhabitants  of  which  took 
part  in  the  building  of  Megalopolis. 

Parfireatae  ( Uapajpfdrcu),  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitant* of  the  mountains  in  Triphylia  in  Elis, 
who  were  expelled  by  the  Minyac. 

Parorioi.  [Phrygia.] 

Faros  (Tlapoi :  ndpos :  Paro\  an  island  in  the 
Aegean  sea.  one  of  the  larger  of  the  Cyclades,  was 
situated  S.  of  Delos  and  W.  of  Naxos,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  a  channel  5  or  6  miles 
wide.  It  is  about  36  miles  in  circumference.  It 
is  said  to  hare  been  originally  colonized  by  Cre- 
tans, but  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  Ionian*,  and 
became  so  prosperous,  even  at  an  early  period,  as 
to  send  out  colonies  to  Thasos  and  to  Parium  on 
the  Propontis.  In  the  first  invasion  of  Greece  by 
the  generals  of  Darius,  Paros  submitted  to  the 
Persians  ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Mil- 
tiades  attempted  to  reduce  the  island,  bat  failed 
in  his  attempt,  and  received  a  wound,  of  which  he 
died.  [Miltiadss  ]  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes, 
Paros  came  under  the  supremacy  of  Athens  and 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Cyclades.  Its  name 
rarely  occurs  in  subsequent  history.  The  most 
celebrated  production  of  Paros  was  its  marble, 
which  was  extensively  used  by  the  ancient  sculp- 
tors. It  was  chiefly  obtained  from  a  mountain 
called  Murptsta.  The  Parian  figs  were  also  highly 
prized.  The  chief  town  of  Paros  was  situated  on 
the  W.  coast,  and  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
island.  The  ruins  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
modern  ParoUaa.  Paros  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
poet  Archilochos.—  In  Paros  was  discovered  the 
celebrated  inscription  called  the  Parian  CkronicU, 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Oxford.  The  inscrij>- 
tion  is  cut  on  a  block  of  marble,  and  in  its  perfect 
state  contained  a  chronological  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  Greek  history  from  Cecrops,  B.  c 
1582  to  the  archonship  of  Diognetus,  264. 

Parrhaala  (Tlaftairia:  Tlafi{>dtrioi\  a  district  in 
the  S.  of  Arcadia,  to  which,  according  to  Pausanias, 
the  towns  Lycosura,  Thocnio,  Trapezus,  Proseis, 
Acacesium,  Acontium,  Macaria,  and  Dasea  be- 
longed. The  Parrbasii  are  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Arcadian  tribes.  At 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were 
under  the  supremacy  of  Mantinea,  but  were  ren- 
dered independent  of  that  city  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Homer  (f/.  ii.  608)  mentions  a  town 
Parrhasia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Par- 
rhasus,  son  of  Lycaon,  or  by  Pelasgns,  son  of 
A  res  tor.  — The  adjective  Parrhasius  is  frequently 
used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian. 

Parrhasius  (Tlaflpdaios),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greek  painters,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus, 
the  son  and  pupil  of  Kvenor.  He  practised  his  art 
chiefly  at  Athens:  and  by  some  writers  he  is 
called  an  Athenian,  probably  because  the  Athe- 
nians bad  bestowed  upon  him  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship. He  flourished  about  a.  c  400.  Parrhasius 
did  for  painting,  at  least  in  pictures  of  gods  and 
heroes,  what  had  been  done  for  sculpture  by  Phi- 
dias in  divine  subjects,  and  by  Polycletus  in  the 
human  figure  :  he  established  a  canon  of  proportion, 
which  was  followed  by  all  the  artists  that  came 
after  him.  Several  interesting  observations  on  the 
principles  of  art  which  he  followed  are  made  in  a 
dialogue  with  Socrates,  as  reported  by  Xenophon 
( A fem.  ii:.  10).  The  character  of  Parrhasius  was 
marked  in  the  highest  degree  by  that  arrogance 
which  often  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  pre- 


eminent ability.  In  epigrams  inscribed  on  Mi 
works  he  not  only  made  a  boast  of  his  luxnri<«BS 
habits,  but  he  also  claimed  the  honour  of  having 
assigned  with  his  own  hand  the  precise  limits  of 
the  art,  and  fixed  a  boundary  which  never  ww  tc 
be  transgressed.  Respecting  the  story  of  his  coo- 
test  with  Zeuxis,  see  Zxnxia.  Of  the  work*  of 
Parrhasius,  the  most  celebrated  seems  to  have  been 
his  picture  of  the  Athenian  People. 

ParaU.  [Pa  ropam  isa  d  *  a- 1 

Parslci  Montes  (ra  riapoixa  tpr)%  Bushlmrd  M. 
in  the  W.  of  Beloodistan),  a  chain  of  mountains 
running  N.E.  from  the  Paragon  Sinus  (<?.  of  Oman ) 
and  forming  the  boundary  betweeu  Carman  ia  and 
Gedrosia.  At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  in  the 
W.  of  Gedrosia,  were  a  people  called  Panldae. 
with  a  capital  Parsis  (perhaps  Serial). 

Parsyetae  (Uapavinat),  a  people  on  the  borders 
of  Arachosia  and  the  Paropamisadae,  with  a  moan- 
tain  of  the  same  name,  which  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Par urn  M.  and  with  the  Sotmam 
mountains. 

Parth&lis,  the  chief  city  of  the  Calingae,  a  tribe 
of  the  Gangaridae,  in  India  intra  Can  gem,  at  the 
head  of  the  Sinus  Gangeticus  (Sea  of  Bemgal). 

PartheaL  [Parthini.J 

ParthSnlaa  {UaftOtvlai),  also  called  Parthenla, 
a  small  river  in  Elis,  which  flows  into  the  Alpheus 
E.  of  Olympia  not  far  from  Harpimia. 

Parthinium  (Tlaftiinw).  1.  A  town  ia 
Mysia,  S.  of  Pergamum.  —  2.  (Fdenk-burum).  a 
promontory  in  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  on  which 
stood  a  temple  of  the  Tauric  Artemis,  from  whom 
it  derived  its  name.  It  was  in  this  temple  that 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  godde*. 

Parthenlum  Mare  (to  nap6*rut6*  »«A*r>ot}. 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Keyyt 
and  Cyprus. 

Partnenlus  (nopOmoi),  of  Nicaea,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Myrlea,  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Cinna,  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  to  have  been 
manumitted  on  account  of  his  learning,  and  to 
have  lived  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  If  this  state- 
ment is  true,  Parthenius  must  have  attained  a 
great  age,  since  there  were  77  years  from  the 
death  of  Mithridates  to  the  accession  of  Tiberius. 
Parthenius  taught  Virgil  Greek ;  and  be  seems  to 
have  been  very  popular  among  the  distinguished 
Romans  of  his  time.  The  emperor  Tiberius  imi- 
tated his  poems,  and  placed  his  works  and  statues 
in  the  public  libraries,  along  with  the  most  cele- 
b rated  ancient  writers.  Parthenius  wrote  many 
poems,  but  the  only  one  of  his  works  which  has 
come  down  to  us  is  in  prose,  and  entitled  Tltpi 
ipwriKmv  TafhindTttv.  It  contains  36  brief  love- 
stories,  which  ended  in  an  unfortunate  manner. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Cornelius  GaMus,  and  was  cons- 
piled  for  his  use,  that  be  might  avail  himself  of 
the  materials  in  the  composition  of  epic  and  elegiac 
(Ktenia  The  best  edition  is  by  Westcnuann,  in 
the  Mythographi,  Brunswick,  1843. 

Parthenius  (napdtrtos).  L  A  mountain  oa 
the  frontiers  of  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  through 
which  was  an  important  pass  lending  from  Arg^u 
to  Tegea.  This  pass  is  still  called  Partitmi,  bat 
the  mountain  itself,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
3993  feet,  bears  the  name  of  Rome  It  was  ca 
this  mountain  that  Telephus,  the  son  of  Hercules 
and  Auge,  was  said  to  have  been  suckled  by  a 
hind ;  and  it  was  here  also  that  the  god  Pan  a 
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said  to  have  appeared  to  Phidippides,  the  Athenian 
courier,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Marathon.— 2. 
(alto  HapSerns  :  Ckati-Su  or  Barian-Su),  the  chief 
riTer  of  Paphlagonia,  rises  in  Mt.  Olgassys,  and 
flows  N.W.  into  the  Euxine  90  stadia  W.  of 
Amastris,  forming  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
the  boundary  between  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia. 

Parthenon  (6  Tlapd*vdrt  i.e.  the  virgin*!  cham- 
ber), was  the  usual  name  of  one  of  the  finest  and, 
in  its  influence  upon  art,  one  of  the  most  important 
edifices  ever  built,  the  temple  of  Athena  Parthenos 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  It  was  also  called 
Hecatompedon  (ZKa-riuxtlov)  or  Hecatompedos 
<'E(caT^/iir«8oj,  sc  ve&s)  from  its  being  100  feet  in 
one  of  its  chief  dimensions,  probably  in  the  breadth 
of  the  top  step  on  which  the  front  pillars  stand. 
It  was  erected,  under  the  administration  of  Pe- 
ricles, on  the  site  of  the  older  temple  of  Athena, 
burnt  during  the  Persian  invasion,  and  was  com- 
pleted by  the  dedication  of  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess, B.C  438.  Its  architects  were  Ictinus  and 
Callicrates,  but  all  the  works  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  Phidias.  It  was  built  entirely 
of  Pentelic  marble :  its  dimensions  were,  227  En- 
glish feet  long,  101  broad,  and  65  high:  it  was 
50  feet  longer  than  the  edifice  which  preceded  it 
I  ts  architecture  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of  the 
purest  kind.  It  consisted  of  an  oblong  central 
building  (the  cell*  or  surrounded  on  all  sides 

by  a  peristyle  of  pillars,  46  in  number,  8  at  each 
end  and  17  at  each  side  (reckoning  the  corner  pil- 
lars twice),  elevated  on  a  platform,  which  was 
ascended  by  3  steps  all  round  the  building.  Within 
the  porticoes  at  each  end  was  another  row  of  6 
pillars,  standing  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
crila,  and  2  steps  higher  than  that  of  the  peristyle. 
The  cella  was  divided  into  2  chambers  of  unequal 
size,  the  prodomus  or  pronaoi  (trpASopot,  np6vaos\ 
and  the  opisthodomus  (6via84Souos)  or  postieum  ; 
the  former,  which  was  the  larger,  contained  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  and  was  the  true  sanctuary, 
the  latter  being  probably  used  as  a  treasury  and 
vestry.  Both  these  chambers  had  inner  rows  of 
pillars  (in  2  stories,  one  over  the  other),  16  in  the 
former  and  4  in  the  latter,  supporting  the  partial 
roof,  for  the  large  chamber,  at  least,  had  its  centre 
open  to  the  sky.  Technically,  the  temple  is  called 
peripteral  oetaetyle  hypaethroL  It  was  adorned, 
within  and  without,  with  colours  and  gilding,  and 
with  sculptures  which  are  regarded  as  the  master- 
pieces of  ancient  art.  The  colossal  chryselephan- 
tine (ivory  and  gold)  statue  of  Athena,  which 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  prodomus,  opposite  to 
the  entrance,  was  the  work  of  Phidias  himself, 
and  surpassed  every  other  statue  in  the  ancient 
world,  except  that  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  by  the  same 
artist.  The  other  sculptures  were  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Phidias  by  different  artists,  as  may 
ttfll  be  seen  by  differences  in  their  style ;  but  the 
most  important  of  them  were  doubtless  from  the 
hand  of  Phidias  himself.  (1.)  The  tympana  of  the 
pediments  (i.  e.  the  inner  flat  portion  of  the  trian- 
gular gable-ends  of  the  roof  above  the  2  end  porti- 
coes), were  filled  with  groups  of  detached  colossal 
statues,  those  of  the  E.  or  principal  front  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Athena,  and  those  of  the  W. 
front  the  contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon 
for  the  land  of  Attica.  (2.)  In  the  fricse  of  the 
gnlablature  (Lathe  upper  of  the  2  portions  into 
which  the  surface  between  the  columns  and  the 
rues' is  divided),  the  metopes  between  the  trijlyphe  (i.e. 
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the  square  spaces  between  the  projections  answer- 
ing to  the  ends  of  beams  if  the  roof  bad  been  oi 
wood)  were  filled  with  sculptures  in  high  relief, 
92  in  all,  14  on  each  front,  and  32  on  each  side, 
representing  subjects  from  the  Attic  mythology, 
among  which  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
Centaurs  forms  the  subject  of  the  15  metopes  front 
the  S.  side,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
(3.)  Along  the  top  of  the  externa]  wall  of  the 
eeUay  under  the  ceiling  of  the  peristyle,  ran  a  frieze 
sculptured  with  a  representation  of  the  Panatheuaic 
procession,  in  very  low  relief.  A  large  number  of 
the  slabs  of  this  frieze  were  brought  to  England 
by  Lord  Elgin,  with  the  15  metopes  just  men- 
tioned, and  a  considerable  number  of  other  frag- 
ments, including  some  of  the  most  important, 
though  mutilated,  statues  from  the  pediments;  and 
the  whole  collection  whs  purchased  by  the  nation 
in  1816,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  may  also  be  seen  excellent  models  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  temple  as  eon- 
jecturally  restored.  The  worst  of  the  injuries 
which  it  has  suffered  from  war  and  pillage  was 
inflicted  in  the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians 
in  1687,  when  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  threw  down  much  of  both 
the  side  walls.  Its  ruins  are  still,  however,  in 
sufficient  preservation  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
construction  of  all  its  principal  parts. 

Parthen8paeus  (Tlapdtroirtuoi),  one  of  the  7 
heroes  who  accompanied  Adrastus  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Thebes.  He  is  sometimes  called  a 
son  of  Ares  or  Milan  ion  and  Atalanta,  sometimes 
of  Mcleager  and  Atalanta,  and  sometimes  of 
Talaus  and  Lysimache.  His  son.  by  the  nymph 
Clymene,  who  marched  against  Thebes  as  one  of 
the  Epigoni,  is  called  Promachus,  Stratolaus,  The- 
simenes,  or  Tlesimenes.  Parthenopaeus  was  killed 
at  Thebes  by  Asphodicus,  Amphidicus  or  Pericly- 
menus. 

Paxthenfip61is  (Tlap0tv6vo\ii)t  a  town  in 
Moesia  Inferior  near  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and 
between  Calatis  and  TomL 

Parthla,  Parthyaea,  Parthiene  (Uap&a,  Map. 
0uaia,  HapBvurfi :  ndpfat,  TlapBvaiot^  Parthi,  Par- 
thieni :  A  Aomsson),  a  country  of  Asia,  to  the  S.  EL 
of  the  Caspian.  It*  extent  was  different  at  dif- 
ferent times  ;  but,  as  the  term  was  generally  under- 
stood by  the  ancient  geographers,  it  denoted  the 
partly  mountainous  and  partly  desert  country  on  the 
&  of  the  mountains  which  hem  in  the  Caspian  on 
the  S.E.  (M.  Labuta),  and  which  divided  Parthia 
on  the  N.  from  Hyrcania,  On  the  N.E.  and  E.,  a 
branch  of  the  same  chain,  called  Masdoranua, 
divided  it  from  Aria;  on  the  S.  the  deserts  of 
Parthia  joined  those  of  Carman ia,  and  further 
W.-ward  the  M.  Parachoathras  divided  Parthia 
from  Penis  and  Susiana :  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  it 
was  divided  from  Media  by  boundaries  which  can- 
not be  exactly  marked  out  Of  this  district,  only 
the  N.  part,  in  and  below  the  mountains  of  Hyr- 
cania, seems  to  have  formed  the  proper  country  of 
the  Parthi,  who  were  a  people  of  Scythian  origin. 
The  ancient  writers  tell  us  that  the  name  means 
exiles ;  but  this  is  uncertain.  They  were  a  very 
warlike  people,  and  were  especially  celebrated  as 
horse-archers.  Their  tactics,  of  which  the  Romans 
had  fatal  experience  in  their  first  wars  with  them, 
became  so  celebrated  as  to  pass  into  a  proverb. 
Their  mail-clad  horsemen  spread  like  a  cloud 
round  the  hostile  army,  and  poured  in  a  shower  ol 
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darts  •  and  then  evaded  any  closer  conflict  by  a 
rapid  flight,  during  which  they  still  shot  their 
arrow  backwards  upon  the  enemy.  Under  the 
Persian  empire,  the  Parthiana,  with  the  Chorasmii, 
So^dii,  and  Arii,  formed  the  1 6th  satrapy:  under 
Alexander  and  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  Parthia 
and  Hyrcania  together  formed  a  satrapy.  About 
B.c.  250  they  revolted  from  the  Seleucidae,  under 
a  chieftain  named  Areaces,  who  founded  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy,  the  history  of  which  is  given 
under  Arsaces.  During  the  period  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  the  Parthians  overran 
the  provinces  E.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  about 
B.C  130  they  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  Bactria, 
ao  that  their  empire  extended  over  Asia  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  thaParopamisus,  or  even  to  the  Oxus ; 
but  on  this  ft.  frontier  they  had  to  maintain  a 
continual  conflict  with  the  nomad  tribes  of  Central 
Asia.  On  the  W.  their  progress  was  checked  by 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  till  those  kings  fell  suc- 
cessively before  the  Romans,  who  were  thus  brought 
into  collision  with  the  Parthiana,  After  the  me- 
morable destruction  of  Crass  us  and  his  army, 
ac  63  [Crassua],  the  Parthiana  threatened 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor;  but  their  progress  was 
stopped  by  2  signal  defeats,  which  they  suffered 
from  Antony's  legate  Ventidius,  in  39  and  38. 
The  preparations  for  renewing  the  war  with  Rome 
were  rendered  fruitless  by  the  contest  for  the  Par- 
thian throne  between  Phraates  IV.  and  Tiridates, 
which  led  to  an  appeal  to  Augustus  and  to  the 
restoration  of  the  standards  of  Crassus,  B.  c  20 ; 
an  event  to  which  the  Roman  poets  often  allude 
in  terms  of  flattery  to  Augustus,  almost  as  if  he 
had  conquered  the  Parthian  empire.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  use 
the  names  Parthi,  Persae,  and  Medi  indifferently. 
The  Parthian  empire  had  now  begun  to  decline, 
owing  to  civil  contests  and  the  defection  of  the 
governors  of  provinces,  and  had  ceased  to  be  for- 
midable to  the  Romans.  There  were,  however, 
continual  disputes  between  the  2  empires  for  the 
protectorate  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  In  con- 
sequence of  one  of  these  disputes  Trajan  invaded 
the  Parthian  empire,  and  obtained  possession  for  a 
short  time  of  Mesopotamia ;  but  his  conquests  were 
surrendered  under  Hadrian,  and  the  Euphrates 
again  became  the  boundary  of  the  2  empires. 
There  were  other  wars  at  later  periods,  which  re- 
sulted in  favour  of  the  Romans,  who  took  Seleucia 
and  Ctesiphon,  and  made  the  district  of  Osroe'ne  a 
Roman  province.  The  exhaustion  which  was  the 
effect  of  these  wars  at  length  gave  the  Persians 
the  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  Parthian  yoke. 
Led  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardehir)  they  put  an  end  to 
the  Parthian  kingdom  of  the  Arsacidae,  after  it 
had  lasted  476  years,  and  established  the  Persian 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  a.  o.  226.  [Arsacss: 
8askanidak,] 

Parthlni  or  Partheni  (Ilapdtrof,  nap^pof), 
an  Illyrian  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyr- 
rhachiuin. 

Parthiscus  or  ParthisB^a,  a  river  in  Dacia, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Tibisctis.  [TiBiscua.] 

Paryadres  (Tlapvd&pr)*  '>  Kara-bel  Dagh,  or  Kut- 
7«</4),  a  mountain  chain  of  W.  Asia,  running  S.W. 
and  N.E.  from  the  E.  of  Asia  Minor  into  the 
centre  of  Armenia,  and  forming  the  chief  connecting 
link  between  the  Taurus  and  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,    It  was  considered  as  the  boundary 
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between  Cappndocia  (he.  Pontus  Cappadoeios)  and 
Armenia  (L  e.  Armenia  Minor).  In  a  wide  tnat 
the  name  seems  sometimes  to  extend  so  far  N.K 
as  to  include  M.  Abus  {Ararat)  in  Armenia. 

Paryeti  Montes  (tA  llapvnTuv  6pn\,  from  th? 
Indian  word  paruta,  It.  a  mountain .-  Snlima*  .W.J, 
the  great  mountain  chain  which  runs  N.  and  &oe 
the  W.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  fonts 
the  connecting  link  between  the  mountains  which 
skirt  the  N.  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  parallel  chain,  further  N, 
called  the  Paropamisus  or  Indian  Caucasus ;  or,  be- 
tween the  E.  extensions  of  the  Taurus  and  Ami- 
Taurus  systems,  in  the  widest  sense.  This  cha  n 
formed  the  boundary  between  Arachosia  and  the 
Paropamisadae  :  it  now  divides  BdoocMst**.  and 
Afgliantitan  on  the  W.  from  Scinde  and  tkePic^a. 
on  the  E.,  and  it  meets  the  Hmdoo-KooA  in  the 
N.E.  corner  of  Afghanistan^  between  Cabool  and 
Peshawar.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  ea  j-4 
Pary&ae  {Uaprnyrcu) ;  and  the  name  Panta  is 
found  in  old  Persian  inscriptions  and  in  the  Zead* 
a vesta  (the  old  Persian  sacred  book),  as  that  of  a 
people. 

Parysatis  (UapAraris  or  napwrdru),  daughter 
of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanna,  king  of  Persia,  was 
given  by  her  father  in  marriage  to  her  own  brother 
Darius,  surnamed  Ochus,  who  in  B.  c  424  s*k> 
ceeded  Xerxes  II.  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  Tbs 
feeble  character  of  Darius  threw  the  chief  power 
into  the  hands  of  Parysatis  ;  whose  administration 
was  little  else  than  a  series  of  murders.  Four  of 
her  sons  grew  up  to  manhood.  The  eldest  o< 
these,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  was  born  befure  Da- 
rius had  obtained  the  sovereign  power,  and  on  this 
pretext  Parysatis  sought  to  set  aside  his  claim*  to 
the  throne  in  favour  of  her  second  son  Cyru*, 
Failing  in  this  attempt,  she  nevertheless  mterposed 
after  the  death  of  Darius,  405,  to  prevent  Arta- 
xerxes from  putting  Cyrus  to  death  ;  and  prevailed 
with  the  king  to  allow  him  to  return  to  his  satrapy 
in  Asia  Minor.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa  (401),  she  did  not  hesitate  to 


display  her  grief  for  the  death  of  her  favourite 
by  bestowing  funeral  honours  on  his  mutilated 
remains  ;  and  she  subsequently  succeeded  in  getti&t; 
into  her  power  all  the  authors  of  the  death  «f 
Cyrus,  whom  she  put  to  death  by  the  moat  cruel 
tortures.  She  afterwards  poisoned  Statira,  tbe 
wife  of  Artaxerxes.  The  feeble  and  indolent  king 
was  content  to  banish  her  to  Babylon  ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  recalled  her  to  his  cosrt, 
where  she  soon  recovered  all  her  former  influence. 
Of  this  she  availed  herself  to  turn  his  suspicions 
ngainst  Tissaphemes,  whom  she  had  Irng  hated  as 
having  been  the  first  to  discover  th«  designs  of 
Cyrus  to  his  brother,  and  who  was  now  pat  t» 
death  by  Artaxerxes  at  her  instigatioi,  396.  She 
appears  to  have  died  soon  afterwards. 

Paaargada  or -ae  (TWa^doo,  1  lanpyiiat), 
the  older  of  the  2  capitals  of  Persis  (the  other 
and  later  being  Persepolis),  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  on  the  spot  where  be 
gained  his  great  victory  over  Astyages.  The  ton* 
of  Cyrus  stood  here  in  the  midst  of  a  beaatrfsl 
park.  The  exact  site  is  doubtful.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  lying  in  the  hollow  part  of  Persia,  on  the  river 
Cyrus,  S.E.  of  Persepolis,  and  near  the  borders  of 
Carroania.  Most  modern  geographers  identify  it 
with  Afurghab,  N.E.  of  Persepolis,  where  there  at* 
the  remains  of  a  great  sepulchral  monument  of  the 
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Perdicca.  III..  Kin*  of  Muccdonit,  B.C.  Pa*e  ML 


PeraciM,  Kin?  »i  M  icedon'a.  no  I7V_16«.   Pase  517. 


Pertinax,  Roman  Emperor,  a  i>.  1W.   Pajre  6«9. 


Plilletaeruf.  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  PerKamui.ob.  I.e.  W3. 
Pu»;e  14*. 


Pl.llippui  IT..  Kinu  of  Macedonia.  B.C.  359-0*3.    Page  55P. 

To  fart  p.  s.79.1 


Phillppui  III.  Arrhldaeu.,  Kine  of  Macedonia,  ob.  B.C.  J17. 
Pa«e*  Ml  and  68. 


Phillppn*  V..  King  of  Macedonia,  bx.  TO-178.  Page  M. 


M.  Jnlioa  Pbillpptu  I..  Roman  Emperor,  a,  n.  au— 


M.  Juliui  Phllippoi  II  .Roman  Emperor,  ob.  A. n.  M». 
Pu,.e 


rhintia«,  Trrant  of  Ajrrijjentum.  B.C.  *M.  Pajce  5«?. 


Pixodani*.  Prince  of  Carla,  B.C.  .M<\_?JS.  Pare  5*«. 
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Ancient  Persians  Other*  place  it  at  Farta  or  at 
Damb->)herdy  both  S.E.  of  Persepolis  but  not 
answering  Strata's  description  in  other  respects  so 
well  as  Munjkah.  Others  identify  it  with  Perse- 
polis-  which  is  almost  certainly  an  error 

Pasarg&daa  (Tlaffapy48cu\  the  most  nohle  of 
the  3  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Persians,  the  other 
2  being  the  Maraphii  and  Ma-pii.  The  royal  house 
of  the  Acbaemenidae  were  of  the  race  of  the  Pa- 
sargadae.  They  had  their  residence  chiefly  in  and 
about  the  city  of  Pasargada. 

Pas  las,  a  Greek  painter,  belonged  to  the  Sicy- 
Dnian  school,  and  flourished  about  n.  c.  220. 

Paslon  {T\aaio>y),  a  wealthy  banker  at  Athens, 
was  originally  a  slave  of  Antisthenes  and  Arches- 
tratua,  who  were  also  bankers.  In  their  service 
he  displayed  great  fidelity  as  well  as  aptitude  for 
busuiev*.  and  was  manumitted  as  a  reward.  He 
afterwards  set  up  a  banking  concern  on  his  own  ac- 
count, by  which,  together  with  a  shield  manufactory, 
he  greatly  enriched  himself,  while  he  continued  all 
along  to  preserve  his  old  character  for  integrity, 
and  his  credit  stood  high  throughout  Greece.  He 
did  not  however  escape  an  accusation  of  fraudu- 
lently keeping  back  some  money  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  a  foreigner  from  the  Euxine. 
The  plaintiffs  case  is  stated  in  an  oration  of  Iso- 
c rates  (Tpaw«fm*d's),  still  extant  Pasion  did 
good  service  to  Athens  with  his  money  on  several 
occasions.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  demus  of 
Achamae.  He  died  at  Athens  in  a.  c.  370,  after 
a  lingering  illness,  accompanied  with  failure  of 
sight.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  his  affairs 
were  administered  to  a  great  extent  by  his  freed- 
uian  Phormion.  to  whom  he  let  his  banking  shop 
and  shield  manufactory,  and  settled  in  his  will 
that  he  should  marry  his  widow  Archippe,  with  a 
handsome  dowry,  and  undertake  the  guardianship 
of  his  younger  son  Pasicles.  His  elder  son,  Apol- 
lodoms,  grievously  diminished  his  patrimony  by 
extravagance  and  law-suits. 

Pialphae  (Ylaaupdv),  daughter  of  Helios  (the 
Sun)  and  Perscis,  and  a  sister  of  Circe  and  Aeetes, 
was  the  wife  of  Minos,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Androgeos  Catreus,  Deucalion,  Glaucus, 
Acalle,  Xenodice,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  Hence 
Phaedra  is  called  Pasiphacia  (Ov.  Met.  xv.  500.) 
Respecting  the  passion  of  Pasiphae*  for  the  beau- 
tiful bull,  and  the  birth  of  the  Minotaunu,  see 
p.  450,  a. 

Pasltelea  (TUurrriKns).  t  A  statuary,  who 
flourished  about  sve  468,  and  was  the  teacher  of 
Colotea,  the  contemporary  of  Phidias. — 8.  A  sta- 
tuary, sculptor,  and  silver-chaser,  of  the  highest 
distinction,  was  a  native  of  Magna  Graecia,  and 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise  with  his  countrymen 
in  b.  c.  90.  He  flourished  at  Rome  from  about  60 
to  30.  Pasi  teles  also  wrote  a  treatise  in  5  books 
upon  celebrated  works  of  sculpture  and  chasing. 

Paelthea  (ilaoidia).  L  One  of  the  Ch antes, 
or  Graces,  also  called  Aglaia. — 2.  One  of  the  Ne- 
reids. 

PsuritigTis  (Tlaffmypyt  or  Uafftrtypti :  prob. 
Karoon),  a  considerable  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  the 
mountains  E.  of  Mesobatene,  on  the  confines  of 
Media  and  Penis,  and  flowing  first  W.  by  N.  to 
M.  Zagros  or  Parachoathras,  then,  breaking  through 
this  chain,  it  turns  to  the  8.,  and  flows  through 
S'jsuma  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  after 
receiving  the  EuWus  on  its  W.  aide.    Some  geo- 
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graphers  make  the  Pasitigris  a  tributary  of  the 
Tigris. 

Passaron  (Tlixoaapvv  :  near  Dh ra m iriui  S.W. 
of  Joannina),  a  town  of  Epirus  in  Molossia,  and 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Molossian  kings.  It 
wns  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  together  with  70 
other  towns  of  Epirus,  after  the  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia, B.  c  168. 

Paasienus  Crispua.  [Crispus.] 

Passienus  Paulus.  [Paulus] 

Pataeci  (ndrcuicoi),  Phoenician  divinities  who*e 
dwarfish  figures  were  attached  to  Phoenician 
ships. 

Patala,  Patalene.  [ Pattala,  Pattalbnb.] 
Patara  (tA  Udrapa :  narapevf :  Patara,  Ru.), 
one  of  the  ohief  cities  of  Lycia,  was  a  flourishing 
sea-port,  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name  (if 
Tlardpuiv  &*pa),  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  X  an  thus.  It  was  early  colonised  by 
Dorians  from  Crete,  and  became  a  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  who  had  here  a  very  celebrated 
oracle,  which  uttered  responses  in  the  winter  only, 
and  from  whose  son  Patarus  the  name  of  the  city 
was  mythically  derived.  It  was  restored  and  en- 
larged by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  called  it 
Arsinoe,  but  it  remained  better  known  by  its  old 
name. 

Pitivium  (Patavfnus :  Patfova  or  Padua),  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Veneti  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on 
the  Medoacus  Minor,  and  on  the  road  from  Mutina 
to  Altinum,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Trojan  Antenor.  It  became  a  flourishing  and 
important  town  in  early  times,  and  wns  powerful 
enough  in  B.  c.  302  to  drive  back  the  Spartan 
king  Cleomenes  with  great  loss,  when  he  attempted 
to  plunder  the  surrounding  country.  Under  the 
Romans  Patavium  was  the  most  important  city  in 
the  N.  of  Italy,  and,  by  its  commerce  and  manu- 
factures (of  which  its  woollen  stuffs  were  the  most 
celebrated),  it  attained  great  opulence.  According 
to  Strabo  it  possessed  500  citizens,  whose  fortune 
entitled  them  to  the  equestrian  rank.  It  was 
plundered  by  Attila ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a 
revolt  of  its  citizens,  it  was  subsequently  destroyed 
by  Agilolf,  king  of  the  Lango bards  ar>d  razed  to 
the  ground  ;  hence  the  modern  town  contains  few 
remains  of  antiquity.  —  Patavium  is  celebrated  as 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Livy.  —  In  its 
neighbourhood  were  the  Aquae  Patavinae,  also 
called  Apotd  Pons,  respecting  which,  see  p.  65,  b. 

Paterc&lut,  C.  Velleiua,  a  Roman  historian, 
was  probably  born  about  B.  c.  19,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a  distinguished  Campanian  family. 
He  adopted  the  profession  of  arms ;  and,  soon  after 
he  had  entered  the  army,  he  accompanied  C  Caesar 
in  his  expedition  to  the  East,  and  was  present  with 
the  latter  at  bis  interview  with  the  Parthian  king, 
in  A.  n.  2.  Two  years  afterwards,  a.d.  4,  he  served 
under  Tiberius  in  Germany,  succeeding  his  father 
in  the  rank  of  Praefectus  Equitum,  having  pre- 
viously filled  in  succession  the  offices  of  tribune  of 
the  soldiers  and  tribune  of  the  camp.  For  the 
next  8  yean  Paterculus  served  under  Tiberius 
either  as  praefectus  or  legatoa,  in  the  various  cam- 
paigns of  the  latter  in  Germany,  Pannonia,  and 
Dalmatia,  and,  by  his  activity  and  ability,  gained 
the  favour  of  the  future  emperor.  He  was  quaestor 
a.d.  7,  but  he  continued  to  serve  as  legatus  under 
Tiberius  He  accompanied  his  commander  on  his 
return  to  Rome  in  12,  and  took  a  prominent  port 
in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Tiberias  along  with 
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his  brother  Magius  Celer.  The  2  brothers  were 
praetors  in  15.  Paterculus  was  alive  in  30,  as  he 
drew  up  his  history  in  that  year  for  the  use  of 
M.  Vinicius,  who  was  then  consul ;  and  it  is  con- 
jectured, with  much  probability,  that  he  perish<  d 
in  the  following  year  (SI),  along  with  the  other 
*riends  of  Sejanus.  The  favourable  manner  in 
which  he  had  bo  recently  spoken  in  his  history  of 
this  powerful  minister  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
his  condemnation  on  the  fall  of  the  latter.  The 
work  of  Paterculus,  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
is  a  brief  historical  compendium  in  two  books,  and 
bears  the  title  C.  Vellai  PaUrculi  Historiae  Ro- 
manae  ad  M.  Vinicium  Cot.  Libri  II.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  work  is  wanting,  and  there  is  also 
a  portion  lost  after  the  8th  chapter  of  the  first 
book.  The  object  of  this  compendium  was  to  give 
a  brief  view  of  universal  history,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  the  events  connected  with  Rome,  the  his- 
tory of  which  occupies  the  main  portion  of  the 
book.  It  commenced  apparently  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  and  ended  with  the  year  SO.  In  the 
execution  of  his  work,  Velleius  has  shown  great 
skill  and  judgment.  He  does  not  attempt  to  give  i 
a  consecutive  account  of  all  the  events  of  history ;  | 
he  seises  only  upon  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
facta,  which  he  describes  at  sufficient  length  to 
leave  them  impressed  upon  the  recollection  of  his 
hearers.  His  style,  which  is  a  close  imitation  of 
Sallost's,  is  characterised  by  clearness,  conciseness, 
and  energy.  In  bis  estimate  of  the  characters  of 
the  leading  actors  in  Roman  history  he  generally 
exhibit*  both  discrimination  and  judgment ;  but 
he  lavishes  the  most  indiscriminate  praises,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  upon  his  patron  Ti- 
berius. Only  one  manuscript  of  Paterculus  has 
come  down  to  us  ;  and  as  this  manuscript  abounds 
with  errors,  the  text  is  in  a  very  corrupt  state. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Ruhnken,  Lugd  Bat. 
1789;  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1835;  and  by  Bothe, 
Turici,  1837. 

Paternue,  Tarruntenuj,  a  jurist,  is  probably 
the  same  person  who  was  pracfectus  praetorio 
under  Commodus,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  on  a  charge  of  treason.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  in  4  books,  entitled  Dt  lie  Mililari  or 
MiiHariuaiy  from  which  there  are  two  excerpts  in 
the  Digest. 

Patmot  (Udrfiot :  Patmo\  one  of  the  islands 
called  Sporades,  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  at  about  equal 
distances  S.  of  Samoa,  and  W.  of  the  Prom.  Posi- 
dium  on  the  coast  of  Can  a,  celebrated  as  the  place 
to  which  the  Apostle  John  was  banished,  and  in 
which  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  The  natives  still 
affect  to  show  the  cave  where  St.  John  saw  the 
apocalyptic  visions  (to*  <nrt\\cuop  ttjj  aB-o«aAthf>c«»f  ). 
On  the  E.  side  of  the  island  was  a  city  with  a 
harbour. 

Patne  (ndVpcu,  "Tlarpiti  Herod.:  Uarptit; 
Pairas),  one  of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia,  was  situated 
W.  of  Rhium,  near  the  opening  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Aroe  ('A/xJtj),  and  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
autochthon  Eumelus  ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Ioniaus  to  have  been  taken  possession  of  by 
Patreus,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  The 
town  is  rarely  mentioned  in  early  Greek  history, 
and  was  chiefly  of  importance  as  the  place  from 
which  the  Peloponnesians  directed  their  attacks 
arainst  the  opposite  coast  of  Aetolia.  Patrae  was 
one  of  the  4  towns  which  took  the  leading  part  ui 
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founding  the  2nd  Achaean  league.  In  tmwt- 
quence  of  assisting  the  Aetolians  against  the  Gul!i 
in  B.c.279,  Patrae  became  so  weakened  that  mm 
of  the  inhabitants  deserted  the  town  and  twk  oi 
their  abodes  in  the  neigh  (touring  villages.  Undti 
the  Romans  it  continued  to  be  an  insijrniticMt 
place  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  rebuilt  th* 
town  after  the  battle  of  Artium,  again  collected 
its  inhabitants,  and  added  to  them  those  of  Rhjps*. 
Augustus  further  gave  Patrae  dominion  over  tat 
neighbouring  towns,  and  even  over  Locris,  and 
also  bestowed  upon  it  the  privileges  of  a  Roaui 
colony :  hence  we  find  it  called  on  coins  CVoua 
Augusta  Arot  Patrentit.  Strabo  describes  Patne 
in  his  time  as  a  flourishing  and  populous  tows 
with  a  good  harbour  ;  and  it  was  frequently  ita 
place  at  which  persons  landed  sailing  from  Italy  M 
Greece.  The  modern  Patrxu  is  still  an  in 
portant  place,  but  contains  few  remains  of  anti- 
quity. 

Patrocles  (riavpeaXijt),  a  Macedonian  gen/ril 
in  the  service  of  Seleucus  I.  and  Antioehus  L, 
kings  of  Syria.  Patrocles  held,  both  under  Se- 
leucus and  Antioehus,  an  important  government 
over  some  of  the  E.  provinces  ot  the  Syrian  emu ml 
During  the  period  of  his  holding  this  position,  he 
collected  accurate  geographical  information,  which 
he  afterwards  published  to  the  world  ;  but  though 
he  is  frequently  cited  by  Strabo,  who  placed  the 
utmost  reliance  on  his  accuracy,  neither  the  title 
nor  exact  subject  of  his  work  is  mentioned.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  it  included  a  general 
account  of  India,  as  well  as  of  the  countries  on  th« 
banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Patrwlri 
regarded  the  Caspian  Sea  as  a  gulf  or  inlet  of  tas 
ocean,  and  maintained  the  possibility  of  sailing 
thither  bv  sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Patrocli  Insula  (narpeVrAov  s^rot :  Gndarn- 
men  or  Gmlnmm)y  a  small  island  off  the  S.  W. 
coast  of  Attica,  near  Sunium. 

Patroclus  (lUrpoicXot  or  narpewAnt),  the  eesV 
bratcd  friend  of  Achilles,  was  son  of  Menoetius  of 
Opus,  and  grandson  of  Actor  and  Aegina,  whence 
be  is  called  Actoridet.    His  mother  is  common  tv 
called  Sthenele,  but  some  mention  her  under  ta« 
name  of  Periapis  or  Polyroele.     Aeacua,  the 
grandfather  of  Achilles,  was  a  brother  of  Wrnoe- 
tius,  so  that  Achilles  and  Patroclua  were  km*- 
men  as  well  as  friends.     While  still  a  l»v 
Patroclus  involuntarily  slew  Clysonvmus,  sou  of 
Amphidamas.    In  consequence  of  this  accident  b« 
was  taken  by  his  father  to  Peleus  at  Pnifcn, 
where  he  was  educated  together  with  Adiu.n. 
He  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  exprdjua 
against  Troy  on  account  of  hit  attachment  to 
Achilles.    He  fought  bravely  against  the  Troji 
until  his  friend  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  1 
when  Patroclus  followed  bis  example.    But  wt*a 
the  Greeks  were  bard  pressed,  he  begged  AekilW* 
to  allow  him  to  put  on  his  armour,  and  with  hts 
men  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks. 
Achilles  granted  the  request,  and  Patroclus  «c- 
ceeded  in  driving  back  the  Trojans  and  exra- 
gnishing  the  fire  which  was  raging  among  tw 
ships.    He  slew  many  enemies,  and  thrice  mads 
an  assault  upon  the  walls  of  Troy ;  but  oo  s 
sudden  he  was  struck  by  Apollo,  and  beane 
senseless.     In   this  slate  Euphorbus   ran  hun 
through  with  his  lance  from  behind,  and  H«t«f 
gave  nun  the  hut  and  fatal  blow,    fleeter  alss 
took  possession  of  bis  armour.    A  bag  slrsgps 
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now  pruned  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojam  for 
the  body  of  Patroclus  ;  but  the  former  obtained 
possession  of  it,  and  brought  it  to  Achilles,  who 
wm  deeply  greved,  and  rowed  to  avenge  the 
drath  of  hia  friend.  Thetis  protected  the  body 
with  ambrosia  against  decomposition,  until  Achilles 
bad  leisure  solemnly  to  burn  it  with  funeral  sacri- 
fice*. Hia  ashes  were  collected  in  a  golden  urn 
which  Dionysus  had  once  given  to  Thetia,  and 
were  deposited  under  a  mound,  where  the  remains 
of  Achilles  were  subsequently  buried.  Funeral 
games  were  celebrated  in  hia  honour.  Achillea 
and  Patrocloa  met  again  in  the  lower  world  ;  or, 
according  to  others,  they  continued  after  their 
death  to  live  together  in  the  island  of  Leuce. 

Patron,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  lived  for 
some  time  in  Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Cicero  and  othera.  From  Rome  he  removed 
to  Athena,  and  there  succeeded  Phaedrua  as  pre- 
sidrat  of  tb«  Epicurean  school,  a.  c  52. 

Pattala.  [Pattalbni,] 

Pattilene  or  Patalene  ( riaTraATjr^,  ncrraXm^: 
Lower  Scutde\  the  name  of  the  great  delta  formed 
by  the  2  principal  arms  by  which  the  Indus  falls  into 
the  tea.  At  the  apex  of  the  delta  stood  the  city 
Pattikla  or  Patala  (prob.  Hyderabad).  The  name 
is  probably  a  native  Indian  word,  namely  the 
Sanscrit  ptd&Ja,  which  means  the  W.  country,  and 
is  applied  to  the  W.  part  of  N.  India  about  the 
Indus,  in  contradistinction  to  the  E.  part  about 
the  Ganges. 

Patulclug,  a  surname  of  Janus.  [Janos.] 

Patumua  ( Tlirovpos :  O.  T.  Pithom :  prob.  near 
HabaaeyK,  or  BelbeU),  an  Egyptian  city  in  the 
Arabian  Desert,  on  the  E.  margin  of  the  Delta, 
near  Bubastis,  and  near  the  commencement  of* 
N echo's  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea;  built 
by  the  Israelites  during  their  captivity  (Exod.  L  11). 

Paulina  or  Faulllna.  1.  Lollia.  [Lollia.J 
—  2.  Pompeia,  wife  of  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
and  probably  the  daughter  of  Pompeius  Paulinua, 
who  commanded  in  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
When  her  husband  was  condemned  to  death,  she 
opened  her  veins  along  with  him.  After  the  blood 
had  flowed  some  time,  Nero  commanded  her  veina 
to  be  bound  up ;  she  lived  a  few  years  longer,  but 
with  a  paleness  which  testified  how  near  the  had 
been  to  death. 

Paulinua.  L  Pompeiug,  commanded  in  Ger- 
many along  with  L.  Antiatiua  Vetua  in  a.  d.  58,  and 
completed  the  dam  to  restrain  the  inundations  of 
the  Rhine,  which  Drusus  had  commenced  63  years 
before.  Seneca  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise  D« 
Brediate  Vita*  ;  and  the  Pompeia  Paulina,  whom 
the  philosopher  married,  was  probably  the  daughter 
of  this  Paulinua.— 2.  C.  Suetonius,  propraetor  in 
Mauretania,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
A.  O.  42,  when  he  conquered  the  Moors  who  had  re- 
volted, and  advanced  as  far  as  Mt.  Atlas.  He 
bad  the  command  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  from  59  to  62.  For  the  first  2  years  all 
hia  undertakings  were  successful ;  but  during  his 
absence  on  an  expedition  against  the  island  of 
Mona  (Anale$ey)f  the  Britons  rose  in  rebellion 
under  Boadicea  (61).  They  at  first  met  with 
great  success,  but  were  conquered  by  Suetonius 
on  hia  return  from  Mona.  [Boamcma.]  In  66 
he  was  consul ;  and  after  the  death  of  Nero  in  68 
be  was  one  of  Otho's  generals  in  the  war  againat 
Vitelliua.  It  was  against  his  advice  that  Otho 
fought  the  battle  at  Bedxiacum.   He  was  pardoned 
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by  ViteJlius  after  Neroa  death. —8.  Of  MUan(Afc- 
diol anmeis),  was  the  secretary  of  St,  Ambrose,  after 
whose  death  he  became  a  deacon,  and  repaired  te 
Africa,  where,  at  the  request  of  St.  Augustine,  he 
composed  a  biography  of  hia  former  patron.  This 
biography,  and  2  other  small  works  by  Paulinua, 
are  still  extant— 4.  Meropiua  Pontius  Anicius 
Paulinua,  bishop  of  Nola,  and  hence  generally 
designated  Paulinua  Nolanus^  was  born  at  Bour- 
deanx,  or  at  a  neighbouring  town,  which  he  calls 
Embromagum,  about  a.  D.  353.  Hia  parents  were 
wealthy  and  illustrious,  and  he  received  a  careful 
education,  enjoying  in  particular  the  instructions  of 
the  poet  Auaoniua.  After  many  yean  apent  iu 
worldly  honours  he  withdrew  from  the  world,  anc 
was  eventually  chosen  bishop  of  Nola  in  409.  He 
died  iu  431.  The  worka  of  Paulinua  are  still 
extant,  and  consist  of  EpUtolae  (51  in  number), 
Carmina  (32  in  number,  composed  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  metres),  and  a  short  tract  entitled  Puuto 
&  Gtntsii  Ardatentu.  Edited  by  1st  Bran,  4 to 
Paris,  1685,  reprinted  at  Veron.  1736. 

Paullus  or  Paulus,  a  Roman  cognomen  in  man) 
gentea,  but  beat  known  as  the  name  of  a  family  of 
the  Aemilia  gens.     The  name  was  originally 
written  with  a  double  L,  but  subsequently  with 
only  one  /. 

Paulus  (IlavXoj),  Greek  writers.  L  AeginSta, 
a  celebrated  medical  writer,  of  whose  personal  his- 
tory nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was  born  in 
Aegina,  and  that  he  travelled  a  good  deal,  visiting, 
among  other  places,  Alexandria.  He  probably 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century  after 
Christ  He  wrote  several  medical  worka  in  Greek, 
of  which  the  principal  one  is  still  extant,  with 
no  exact  title,  but  commonly  called  Dt  lit  3fe» 
dieo  LQtri  Septem.  This  work  is  chiefly  a  compile 
tion  from  former  writers.  The  Greek  text  has 
been  twice  published,  Venet.  1528,  and  Basil 
1538.  There  is  an  excellent  English  translation  by 
Adams,  London,  1834,  seq.  —  2.  Of  Alexandria, 
wrote,  in  A.  D.  378,  an  Introduction  to  Astro- 
logy {Euraytryii  tls  tV  dvorsAscrpaTia^i'),  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  edited  by  Schema  or  Scbato, 
Wittenberg,  1586.—  3.  Of  Samosata,  a  cele- 
brated hereaiarch  of  the  3rd  century,  was  made 
bishop  of  Antioch,  about  A.  D.  260.  He  was 
condemned  and  deposed  by  a  council  held  in 
269.  Paulus  denied  the  distinct  personality  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  maintained  that  the  Word 
came  and  dwelt  in  the  man  Jeeua.  — 4.  Silen- 
tiarius,  so  called,  because  he  was  chief  of  the  si- 
lentiarii,  or  secretaries  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 
He  wrote  various  poems,  of  which  the  following 
are  extant:  —  (1. )  A  Description  of  the  Church 
of  SL  Sophia  (  Eictppaais  tow  vaov  t%s  (Vylot  1o- 
$lar),  consisting  of  1029  verses,  of  which  the 
first  134  are  iambic,  the  rest  hexameter.  This 
poem  gives  a  clear  and  graphic  description  of  the 
superb  structure  which  forms  its  subject,  and  was 
recited  by  its  author  at  the  second  dedication  of 
the  church  (a.  n.  562),  after  the  restoration  of 
the  dome,  which  had  fallen  in.  Edited  by  Graefe, 
Lips.  1822,  and  by  Bckker,  Bonn,  1837t  in  the 
Bonn  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  (2.) 
A  Description  of  Pulpit  ( "Extyxum  rov  &>• 
€etvot ),  consisting  of  304  verses,  is  a  supplement  to 
the  former  poem.  It  is  printed  in  the  editions 
mentioned  above.  (3.)  Epigram^  83  in  all,  given 
in  the  Anthoiogia,  Among  these  is  a  poem  Vn  tht 
Pythian  Doth*  {lit  r«  «V  ZlxSLois  i  ippa). 
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Paulua,  Aemlllus.  L  M.,  comul  a  c.  302, 
and  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius 
Maximal  Rullianus,  301.  — 2.  M.t  consul  255 
with  Ser.  Fulviua  Paetinua  Nobilior,  about  the 
middle  of  the  lit  Punic  war.  See  Nobilior, 
No.  1.  — 3.  L.,  ion  of  No.  2.,  consul  219,  when 
he  conquered  Demetrius  of  the  island  of  Pharos  in 
the  Adriatic,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  He  was  consul  a 
2nd  time  in  216  with  C.  Terentius  Varro.  This 
was  the  year  of  the  memorable  defeat  at  Cannae. 
[Hannibal.]  The  battle  was  fought  against  the 
advice  of  Paulas ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  many 
distinguished  Romans  who  perished  in  the  engage- 
ment, refusing  to  fly  from  the  field,  when  a  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  offered  him  his  horse.  Hence  we 
find  in  Horace  {Carm,  i.  12) :  ** animaeque  magnae 
prodigum  Paulum  superante  Poeno."  Paul  us  was 
a  staunch  adherent  of  the  aristocracy,  and  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  latter  party  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  plebeian  Te- 
rentius Varro.  —  4.  L.,  afterwards  surnamed  Macb- 
donicus,  son  of  No.  8,  was  born  about  230  or  229, 
since  at  the  time  of  his  2nd  consulship,  168,  he 
was  upwards  of  60  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  high  Roman  nobles.  He 
would  not  condescend  to  flatter  the  people  for  the 
offices  of  the  state,  maintained  with  strictness 
severe  discipline  in  the  army,  was  deeply  skilled 
in  the  law  of  the  augurs,  to  whose  college  he  be- 
longed, and  maintained  throughout  life  a  pure  and 
unspotted  character.  He  was  elected  curule  aedile 
192 ;  was  praetor  191,  and  obtained  Further  Spain 
as  his  province,  where  he  carried  on  war  with  the 
Lusitani;  and  was  consul  181,  when  he  conquered 
the  Ingauni,  a  Ligurian  people.  For  the  next  13 
years  he  lived  quietly  at  Rome,  devoting  most  of 
his  time  to  the  education  of  his  children.  He  was 
consul  a  2nd  time  in  168,  and  brought  the  war 
against  Perseus  to  a  conclusion  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Macedonian  monarch  near  Pydna,  on  the  22nd 
of  June.  Perseus  shortly  afterwards  surrendered 
himself  to  Paulus.  [Pbrsbuk.]  Paulus  remained 
in  Macedonia  during  the  greater  part  of  the  follow- 
ing year  a»  proconsul,  and  arranged  the  affairs  of 
Macedonia,  in  conjunction  with  10  Roman  commis- 
sioners, whom  the  senate  had  despatched  for  the 
purpose.  Before  leaving  Greece,  he  marched 
into  Epirus,  where,  in  accordance  with  a  cruel 
command  of  the  senate,  be  gave  to  his  soldiers  70 
towns  to  be  pillaged,  because  they  had  been  in 
alliance  with  Perseus.  The  triumph  of  Paulus, 
which  was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  November, 
167,  was  the  most  splendid  that  Rome  had  yet 
seen.  It  lasted  three  days.  Before  the  triumphal 
car  of  Aemilius  walked  the  captive  monarch  of 
Macedonia  and  his  children,  and  behind  it  were 
his  two  illustrious  sons,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and 
P.  Scipio  African  us  the  younger,  both  of  whom 
had  been  adopted  into  other  families.  But  the 
glory  of  the  conqueror  was  clouded  by  family  mis- 
fortune. At  this  very  time  he  lost  his  two  younger 
sons;  one,  12  years  of  age,  died  only  5  days  be- 
fore his  triumph,  and  the  other,  14  years  of  age, 
only  3  days  after  his  triumph.  The  loss  was  all 
the  severer,  since  he  had  no  son  left  to  carry  his 
name  down  to  posterity.  In  164  Paulus  was  censor 
with  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  and  died  in  160,  after 
a  long  and  tedious  illness.  The  fortune  he  left 
behind  him  was  so  small  as  scarcely  to  he  sufficient 
to  pay  his  wife's  dowry.    The  Adelphi  of  Terence 


was  brought  out  at  the  funeral  games  exhibit*]  a 
his  honour.  Aemilius  Paulus  was  married  twxa, 
By  his  first  wife,  Papiria,  the  daughter  of  C.  Pa 
pirius  Maso,  consul  231,  he  had  4  children,  2  t-xu, 
one  of  whom  was  adopted  by  Fabius  Maxima*  w  d 
the  other  by  P.  Scipio.  and  2  daughters,  one  «f 
whom  was  married  to  Q.  Aelius  Tobero,  and  thr 
other  to  M.  Cato.  son  of  Cato  the  censor.  He 
afterwards  divorced  Papitia  ;  and  by  his  2nd  wife, 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  he  had  2  sons,  whose 
death  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  a  daughter, 
who  was  a  child  at  the  time  that  ber  father  was 
elected  to  his  2nd  consulship. 

Paulus,  Julius,  one  of  the  meet  distinguish^  cf 
the  Roman  jurists,  has  been  supposed,  with>;:t 
any  good  reason,  to  be  of  Greek  origin.  He  was  m 
the  auditorium  of  Papinian,  and  consequently  vss 
acting  as  a  jurist  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Serena. 
He  was  exiled  by  Elagabalu*,  but  he  was  recalled 
by  Alexander  Severus  when  the  latter  became  em- 
peror, and  was  made  a  member  of  his  consilium. 
Paulus  also  held  the  office  of  praefectus  praetorio : 
he  survived  his  contemporary  IMpian.  Paulus  tu 
perhaps  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  Roman  lav 
writers,  and  there  is  more  excerpted  from  him  in 
the  Digest  than  from  any  other  jurist,  except  11- 
pian.  Upwards  of  70  separate  works  by  Paulus 
are  quoted  in  the  Digest  Of  these  his  greatest 
work  was  Ad  Edictum*  in  80  books. 

Paulus,  Passienua,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  the  younger  Pliny,  was  a  distinguished  Roman 
eques,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  elegiac  and  lyric 
poems  He  belonged  to  the  same  muniopiun 
(Merania  in  Umbria)  as  Propertiua,  whom  he 
numbered  among  his  ancestors. 

Pausanias  (riaw<roWaf).  L  A  Spartan  of  the 
Agid  branch  of  the  royal  family,  the  sod  of  Cleom- 
brotus  and  nephew  of  Leonidas.  Several  writers 
incorrectly  call  him  king;  but  be  only  succeed*! 
his  father  Cleombrotus  in  the  guardianship  of  his 
cousin  Plistarchua,  the  son  of  Leonidaa,  for  whom 
he  exercised  the  functions  of  royalty  from  a.  c  479 
to  the  period  of  his  death.  In  479,  when  tb« 
Athenians  called  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  for  aid 
against  the  Persians,  the  Spartans  sent  a  body  M 
5000  Spartans, each  attended  by  7  Helota,  under  the 
command  of  Pau*anias.  At  the  Isthmus  Paim- 
nias  was  joined  by  the  other  Peloponnesian  allies, 
and  at  Eleusis  by  the  Athenians,  and  forthwith 
took  the  command  of  the  combined  forces,  the  ot ber 
Greek  generals  forming  a  sort  of  council  of  war. 
The  allied  forces  amounted  to  nearly  1 1 0,000  men 
Near  Piataeae  in  Boeotia,  Pausanias  defeated  ti« 
Persian  army  under  the  command  of  Mardomus- 
This  decisive  victory  secured  the  independence  of 
Greece,  Pausanias  received  as  his  reward  a  ter-.a 
of  the  Persian  spoils.  In  477  the  confederals 
Greeks  sent  out  a  fleet  under  the  command  d 
Pausanias,  to  follow  up  their  success  by  driving 
the  Persians  completely  out  of  Europe  an<l  the 
islands.  Cyprus  was  first  attacked,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  subdued.  From  Cyprus  Pausanias  sailed 
to  Byzantium,  and  captured  the  city.  The  captor* 
of  this  city  afforded  Pausanias  an  opportunity  f* 
commencing  the  execution  of  the  design  which  bs 
had  apparently  formed  even  before  leaving  Greeos. 
Dazzled  by  his  success  and  reputation,  his  >uum 
as  a  Spartan  citizen  had  become  too  restricted  t'sr 
his  ambition.  His  position  as  regent  was  we 
which  must  terminate  when  ths  king  became  «i 
age.    He  therefore  aimed  at  becoming  tyrant 
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the  whole  of  Greece,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Persian  king.    Among  the  prisoners  taken  at  By- 
saiicium  were  some  Persians  connected  with  the 
royal  family.    These  he  sent  to  the  king,  with  a 
*tter,  in  which  he  offered  to  bring  Sparta  and  the 
rest  of  Greece  under  his  power,  and  proposed  to 
marry  his  daughter.    His  offers  were  gladly  ac- 
cepted, and  whatever  amount  of  troops  and  money 
he  required  for  accomplishing  his  designs.  Pausa- 
nias  now  set  no  bounds  to  his  arrogant  and  do- 
mineering temper.    The  allies  were  so  disgusted 
by  his  conduct,  that  they  all,  except  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  and  Aeginetans,  voluntarily  offered  to 
transfer  to  the  Athenians  that  pre-eminence  of 
rank  which  Sparta  had  hitherto  enjoyed.    In  this 
way  the  Athenian  confederacy  first   took  its 
rise.    Reports  of  the  ootid  act  and  designs  of  Pau- 
sanias  reached  Sparta,  and  he  was  recalled  and  pot 
upon  his  trial ;  but  the  evidence  respecting  his 
meditated  treachery  was  not  yet  thought  sufficiently 
strong.    Shortly  afterward*  he  returned  to  By- 
zantium, without  the  orders  of  the  ephors,  and 
renewed  his  treasonable  intrigues.    He  was  again 
recalled  to  Sparta,  was  again  put  on  his  trial,  and 
atfain  acquitted.    But  even  after  this  second  escape 
be  still  continued  to  carry  on  his  intrigues  with 
Persia.    At  length  a  man,  who  was  charged  with 
a  letter  to  Persia,  having  his  suspicions  awakened 
by  noticing  that  none  of  those  sent  previously  on 
similar  errands  had  returned,  counterfeited  the  seal 
of  Pausanias  and  opened  the  letter,  in  which  he 
found  directions  for  his  own  death.    He  carried 
the  letter  to  the  ephors,  who  prepared  to  arrest 
Pausanias:  hut  he  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Athena  Chalcioecus.    The  ephors  stripped  off  the 
roof  of  the  temple  and  huUt  up  the  door  ;  the 
aged  mother  of  Pausanias  is  said  to  have  been 
among  the  first  who  laid  a  stone  for  this  purpose. 
When  he  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  the  ephors 
took  him  out  lest  his  death  should  pollute  the 
sanctuary.     He  died  as  soon  as  he  got  outside, 
B»  c  470.    He  left  3  sons  behind  him,  Plistoanax, 
afterwards  king,  Cleomenes  and  Aristocles.  —  2. 
Son  of  Plistoanax,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
was  king  of  Sparta  from  B.  c.  408  to  394.   In  403 
he  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Attica,  and  secretly 
favoured  the  cause  of  Thrasybulus  and  the  Athe- ' 
nian  exiles,  in  order  to  counteract  the  plans  of 
Ly sander.    In  395  Pausanias  was  sent  with  an 
army  against  the  Thebans  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Lysander,  who  was  slain  under  the1 
walls  of  Haliartns,  on  the  day.  before  Pausanias  i 
reached  the  spot,  the  king  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  forces  from  Boeotia.    On  his  return  to  Sparta ! 
be  was  impeached,  and  seeing  that  a  fair  trial  was 
sot  to  be  hoped  for,  went  into  voluntary  exile,  and 
was  condemned  to  death.    He  was  living  at  Tegea 
in  386,  when  Mantinea  was  besieged  by  his  son 
Age*ipolia,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  —8. 
King  of  Macedonia,  the  son  and  successor  of  Aero- 
pus.    He  was  assassinated  in  the  year  of  his  ac- 
cession by  Amyntas  II,  394.-4.  A  pretender  to . 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  made  his  appearance  in ' 
367,  after  Alexander  II.  had  been  assassinated 
by  Ptolemaeus.    Eurydice,  the  mother  of  Alex- 
ander, sent  to  request  the  aid  of  the  Athenian 
general,  Iphicrates,  who  expelled  Pausanias  from 
the  kingdom.  —5.  A  Macedonian  youth  of  dis- 
tinguished family,  from  the  province  of  Orestis. 
Having  teen  shamefully  treated  by  Attalus,  he 
complained  of  the  outrage  to  Philip  ;  but  as  Philip 
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took  no  notice  of  his  complaints,  he  directed  his 
vengeance  against  the  king  himself.    He  shortly 
afterwards  murdered  Philip  at  the  festival  held  at 
Aegae,  336,  but  was  slain  on  the  spot  by  some 
officers  of  the  kings  guard.    Suspicion  rested  on 
Olympias  and  Alexander  of  having  been  privy  to  the 
deed ;  but  with  regard  to  Alexander  at  any  rate 
the  suspicion  is  probably  totally  unfounded.  There 
was  a  story  that  Pausanias,  while  meditating  re- 
venge, having  asked  the  sophist  Hermocrates 
which  was  the  shortest  way  to  fame,  the  latter  re- 
plied, that  it  was  by  killing  the  man  who  had  per- 
formed the  greatest  achievements.  — 6.  Thetraveller 
and  geographer,  was  perhaps  a  native  of  Lydia. 
He  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius, 
and  wrote  his  celebrated  work  in  the  reign  of  the 
latter  emperor.  This  work,  entitled  *EAAd8os  n«pt- 
4ryn<ris,  a  Periegen$  or  Itinerary  ofGrvct,  is  in  10 
books,  and  contains  a  description  of  Attica  and 
Megaris  (i.),  Corinth  ia,  Sicyon  ia,  Phliasia,  and 
Argolis  (ii.).  Laconics  (iiu),  Messenia  (iv.),  Elis 
(y.  vi. ),  Acbaea  (vii.),  Arcadia  (viii.),  Boeotia 
(ix.),  Phocis  (x.).    The  work  Bhows  that  Pausa- 
nias visited  most  of  the  places  in  these  divisions 
of  Greece,  a  fact  which  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  minuteness  and  particularity  of  his  description. 
The  work  is  merely  an  Itinerary.  Pausanias  gives 
no  genera]  description  of  a  country  or  even  of  a 
place,  but  he  describes  the  things  as  he  comes  to 
them.    His  account  is  minute  ;  but  it  mainly  refers 
to  objects  of  antiquity,  and  works  of  art,  such  as 
buildings,  temples,  statues,  and  pictures.    He  also 
mentions  mountains,  rivers,  and  fountains,  and  the 
mythological  stories  connected  with  them,  which 
indeed  are  his  chief  inducements  to  speak  of  them. 
His  religious  feeling  was  strong,  and  his  belief 
sure,  for  he  tells  many  old  legends  in  true  good 
faith  and  seriousness.    His  style  has  been  much 
condemned  by  modern  critics ;  but  if  we  except 
some  corrupt  passages,  and  if  we  allow  that  his 
order  of  words  is  not  that  of  the  best  Greek  writers, 
there  is  hardly  much  obscurity  to  a  person  who  is 
competently  acquainted  with  Greek,  except  that 
obscurity  which  sometimes  is  owing  to  the  matter. 
With  the  exception  of  Herodotus,  there  is  no 
writer  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  none  of  modern 
times,  who  has  comprehended  so  many  valuable 
facts  in  a  small  volume.    The  best  editions  are  by 
Siebelis,  Lips,  1822— 1828,  6  vols.  8vo.  and  by 
Schubartand  Walx,  Lips.  1838 — 40,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Pauslas  (riawrfas),  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Greek  painters,  was  a  contemporary  of  Aristides, 
Melanthius,  and  Apelles  (about  B.&  360 — 330), 
and  a  disciple  of  Pamphilus.  He  had  previously 
been  instructed  by  his  father  Brietes,  who  lived  at 
Sicyon,  where  also  Pausias  passed  his  life.  The 
department  of  the  art  which  Pausias  most  prac- 
tised was  painting  in  encaustic  with  the  antrum. 
His  favourite  subjects  were  small  panel-pictures, 
chiefly  of  boys.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures was  the  portrait  of  Glycera,  a  flower-girl  of 
his  native  city,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured 
when  a  young  man.  Most  of  his  paintings  were 
probably  transported  to  Rome  with  the  other  trea- 
sures of  Sicyon  ian  art,  in  the  aedileship  of  Scaurua, 
when  the  state  of  Sicyon  was  compelled  to  sell  all 
the  pictures  which  were  public  property,  in  order 
to  pay  its  debts. 

Pausilypum  (to  Hau<rlK\nrov\  that  is,  the 
grief  assuaging,*'  was  the  name  of  a  splendid 
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PoIHo  bequeathed  to  Augustus.  The  name  was 
transferred  to  the  celebrated  grotto  (now  Potilippo) 
between  Naples  and  Puuuoli,  which  was  formed 
by  a  tunnel  cat  through  the  rock  by  the  architect 
Cocceius,  by  command  of  Ai:rippa.  At  iu  entrance 
the  tomb  of  Virgil  is  still  shown. 

FatUOH  (nofcw),  a  Greek  painter,  who  ap- 
pears from  the  description  of  Aristotle  (Poet.  2.  §  2.) 
to  hare  lived  somewhat  earlier  than  the  time  of  this 
philosopher. 

Pausulae  (Pausulftnus:  Monte  del?  Olmo),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Picenum,  between  Urbs 
Salvia  and  Asculum. 

Pivor.  [Pallor.] 

Pax,  the  goddess  of  Peace,  called  Irfoo  by  the 
Greeks.  [Ibknk.] 

Pax  Julia  or  Paz  Augusta  (Ayb),  a  Roman 
colony  in  Lusitania,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conventus 
juridicus,  N.  of  Julia  Myrtilis. 

Paxi  {Paso  and  Antijxuo),  the  name  of  2  small 
islands  off  the  W.  coast  of  Greece,  between  Corey ra 
and  Leucas. 

Pedaeum  or  Pedaeua  (Tlfaaiov,  accus.,  Horn.  IL 
xiii.  172),  a  town  of  the  Tread. 

Pedallnm  (nijocUioi-).  L  (C.  China*),  a  pro- 
montory of  Caria,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sinus 
Olaucus,  called  also  Artemisium  from  a  temple  of 
Artemis  upon  it.  —  9.  (Cbpo  <UIU  Grega)  a  pro- 
montory on  the  E.  side  of  Cyprus. 

Pedasa  (nyjocura  :  Tlrfieurtvst  pL  IhjJaWst, 
Herod.),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Caria,  was  originally 
a  chief  abode  of  the  Leleges.  Alexander  assigned  it 
to  Hal  icarnasftus.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire 
it  had  entirely  vanished,  though  its  name  was  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  district  around  its  site,  namely 
Ped&sis  (Urjicuris).  Its  locality  is  only  known 
thus  far,  that  it  must  have  stood  somewhere  in  the 
triangle  formed  by  Miletus,  Halicamassus,  and 
Stratonicea. 

Pedaaus  (iHoooos),  a  town  of  Mysia  on  the 
Satnio'is,  mentioned  several  times  by  Homer.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  says 
that  it  was  a  settlement  of  the  Leleges  on  M.  Ida. 
Pedlanua,  Asconlua.  [AficoNiua] 
Pedius.  L  <t»  the  great- nephew  of  the  dic- 
tator C.  Julius  Caesar,  being  the  grandson  of  Julia, 
Gicsar's  eldest  sifter.  He  served  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul  as  his  legattis,  &>  c.  57.  In  55,  he  was  n 
candidate  for  the  curule  aedileship  with  Cn.  Plan- 
cius  and  others,  but  he  lost  his  election.  In  the 
civil  war  he  fought  on  Caesar's  side.  He  was 
praetor  in  48,  and  in  that  year  he  defeated  and 
alew  Milo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thurii.  In  45, 
he  served  against  the  Pompeian  party  in  Spain. 
In  Caesar's  will  Pedius  was  named  one  of  his  heirs 
along  with  his  two  other  great- nephews,  C.  Octa- 
vius  and  L.  Pinarius,  Octavius  obtaining  5-4 ths  of 
the  property,  and  the  remaining  l-4th  being  divided 
between  Pinarius  and  Pedius  :  the  latter  resigned 
his  share  of  the  inheritance  to  Octavius.  After 
the  fall  of  the  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  at  the 
battle  of  Mutina  in  April,  43,  Octavius  marched 
upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  in  the  month 
of  August  he  was  elected  consul  along  with  Pedius. 
The  latter  forthwith  proposed  a  law,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Leg  Pedia,  by  which  all  the  murderers 
of  Julius  Cai'sar  were  punished  with  aquae  et  u/nu 
intrrdutio.  Pedius  was  left  in  charge  of  the  city, 
while  Octavius  marched  into  the  N.  of  Italy.  He 
died  towards  the  end  of  the  year  shortly  after  the 
Mwi  of  the  proscription  had  reached  Rome.  —2 
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Sextos,  a  Roman  jurist,  frequently  cited  by  Paufes 
and  Ulpian,  lived  before  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

PednelisBaj(IIe8n»\«reT^t),acity  in  the  inUxiss 
of  Pisidia,  and  apparently  on  the  Eurymedon, 
above  Aspendus  and  Selge.  It  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state ;  but  was  almost  constantly  at  vsj 
with  Selge.  Mr.  Fellowes  supposes  its  site  to  be 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  period  Dear 
Bolka*-Koi  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euryiu»>don. 
Fodo  Albinov&ana  [ALBiNovAjctra-l 
Peducaeus,  Sex.  L  Propraetor  in  Sicily,  ac 
76  and  75,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  Ckm 
served  under  him  as  quaestor.  —  2  Son  of  ta* 
preceding,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Atticos  xni 
Cicero.  In  the  civil  war  Peducaeus  sided  with 
Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  in  48  to  the 
government  of  Sardinia.  In  39,  he  was  propnwur 
in  Spain. 

Pedum  (Pedanus:  Gallieano),  an  ancient  tova 
of  Latium  on  the  Via  Lavicana,  which  fell  inis 
decay  at  an  early  period. 

Pegae.  [Paoax.] 

Pegasii'  (Tlrryturls\  L  e.  sprung  from  Pr^ax, 
was  applied  to  the  fountain  Hippncrene,  wbicb 
was  called  forth  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus.  The 
Muses  are  also  called  /'eoanJ^s.  because  the  foun- 
tain Hippocrene  was  sacred  to  them. 

Pegaaoa  (Ityyourot).  L  The  celebrated  win.-^d 
horse,  whose  origin  is  thus  related.  When  Persms 
struck  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  with  whom  Patei- 
don  had  had  intercourse  in  the  form  of  a  horw?  or  * 
bird,  there  sprang  from  her  Chrysaor  and  the  hone 
Pegasus.  The  latter  received  this  name  because 
he  was  believed  to  have  made  his  appearance  near 
the  sources  (tr^jyat)  of  Oceanus.  Ho  ascended  ts 
the  seats  of  the  immortals,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
the  palace  of  Zeus,  for  whom  he  carried  thunder 
and  lightning.  According  to  this  view,  which  if 
apparently  the  most  ancient,  Pegasus  was  the 
thundering  horse  of  Zeus ;  but  later  writers  de- 
scribe him  as  the  horse  of  Eos  (Aurora),  and  pa« 
him  among  the  stars. — Pegasus  a!  no  acts  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  combat  of  Bellerophon  against  the 
Chimaera.  In  order  to  kill  the  Chunat-ra,  it 
was  necessary  for  Bellerophon  to  obtain  pos?<»>!oa 
of  Pegasus.  For  this  purpose  the  soothsayer  Po. 
lyidus  at  Corinth  advised  him  to  spend  a  night  is 
the  temple  of  Athena.  As  Bellerophon  was  asleei 
in  the  temple,  the  goddess  appeared  to  him  ia  a 
dream,  commanding  him  to  sacrifice  to  Pus^tdon, 
and  gave  him  a  golden  bridle.  When  he  awoke 
he  found  the  bridle,  offered  the  sacrifice,  and  caujht 
Pegasus,  while  he  was  drinking  at  the  well  Pirn 
According  to  some  Athena  herself  tamed  and  Indird 
Pegasus,  and  surrendered  him  to  Bdlereph  o. 
After  he  had  conquered  the  Chimaera,  he  endea- 
voured to  rise  up  to  heaven  upon  his  winged  hf-rv. 
but  fell  down  upon  the  earth.  [Bxllxrommn.] 
Pegasus  however  continued  his  flight  to  besrec. 
—  Pegasus  was  also  regarded  as  the  horse  of  the 
Muses,  and  in  this  connection  is  more  celebrated 
in  modern  times  than  in  antiquity  ;  for  with  the  an- 
cients he  had  no  connection  with  the  Muses,  except 
producing  with  hia  hoof  the  inspiring  fountain 
Hippocrene.  The  story  about  this  fountain  runs 
as  follows.  When  the  9  Muses  engaged  in  a  con- 
test with  the  9  daughters  of  Pieras  on  Mt.  HsJ- 
con,  all  became  darkness  when  the  daughters  «f 
Pierus  began  to  sing  ;  whereas  during  the  song  jf 
the  Muses,  heaven,  the  sea,  and  all  the  rivrfi 
stood  still  to  listen,  and  Helicon  row  heAven*&rd 
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with  delight,  until  Pegasus,  on  the  advice  of 
Poseidon,  stopped  its  ascent  by  kicking  it  with  his 
hoot  From  this  kick  there  arose  Hippocrene, 
the  inspiring  well  of  the  Muses,  on  Mt  Helicon, 
which,  for  this  reason,  Persius  calls  font  eaialtittut. 
Others  again  relate  that  Pegasus  caused  the  well 
to  gosh  forth  because  he  was  thirsty.  Pegasus  M 
often  seen  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art 
along  with  Athena  and  Bellerophon.  —  2.  A  Ro- 
man jurist,  one  of  the  followers  or  pupils  of  Procu- 
lus  and  praefectus  urbi  under  Domitian  (Jut.  it. 
7b*).  The  Senatusconsultum  Pegasianum,  which 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  Pegasus 
was  consul  suflectus  with  Patio,  probably  took  its 
name  from  him. 

Peiso  Lacus.    [Pblso  Lacus.] 

Pelagius,  probably  a  native  of  Britain,  cele- 
brated as  the  propagator  of  those  heretical  opinions, 
which  hare  derived  their  name  from  him,  and 
which  were  opposed  with  great  energy  by  his  con- 
temporaries Augustine  and  Jerome.  He  first  ap- 
pears in  history  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  when  we  find  him  residing  at  Rome.  In 
the  year  409  or  410,  when  Alaric  was  threatening 
the  metropolis  Pelagius  accompanied  by  his  dis- 
ciple and  anient  admirer  Coelestius,  passed  over 
to  Sicily,  from  thence  proceeded  to  Africa,  and 
leaving  Coelestius  at  Carthage,  sailed  for  Palestine. 
The  fame  of  his  sanctity  had  preceded  him,  fur 
upon  his  arrival  he  was  received  with  gTeat  warmth 
by  Jerome  and  many  other  distinguished  fathers 
of  the  church.  Soon  afterwards  the  opinions  of 
Pelagius  were  denounced  as  heretical ;  and  in 
A.  D.  4 1 7  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  were  anathema- 
tized by  Pope  Innocentius.  A  very  few  only  of 
the  numerous  treatises  of  Pelagius  have  descended 
to  us.  They  are  printed  with  the  works  of  Je- 
rome. 

Pelagdnla  (TltXayovla :  Tltkdyorts,  pi.).  L  A 
district  in  Macedonia.  The  Pelagon  es  were  an 
ancient  people,  probably  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and 
teem  originally  to  have  inhabited  the  valley  of  the 
Axiut,  since  Homer  calls  Pelagon,  a  ton  of  Axiut. 
The  Pelagones  afterwards  migrated  W .-wards  to 
the  Erigon,  the  country  around  which  received  the 
name  of  Pelagonia,  which  thus  lay  S.  of  Paeonia. 
The  chief  town  of  this  district  was  also  called 
Pelagonia  (now  Viiotta  or  Afouastir),  which  was 
under  the  Romans  the  capital  of  the  4th  division 
of  Macedonia.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia 
not  far  from  the  narrow  passes  leading  into  iTlyria. 
—  «.  A  district  in  Thessaly,  called  the  Pelagon ian 
Tripoli*,  because  it  consisted  of  the  3  towns  of 
Azflrua,  Pythium,  and  DoUche.  It  was  situated 
W.  of  Olympus  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ti  tare- 
sins,  and  belonged  to  Perrhaebia,  whence  these  3 
towns  are  sometimes  called  the  Perrhaebian  Tri- 
polis. Some  of  the  Macedonian  Pelagonians,  who 
bad  been  driven  out  of  their  homes  by  the  Paeo- 
nians,  migrated  into  this  part  of  Thettaly,  which 
was  originally  inhabited  by  Dorians. 

Pelatgi  (Tlt\a<ryoi)%  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Greece  who  established  the  worship  of  the  Dodo- 
naean  Zeus,  Hephaestus, the  Cabiri,and  other  divi- 
nities that  belong  to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  Tbey  claimed  descent  from  a  mythical 
hero  PeUujniB,  of  whom  we  have  different  accounts 
in  the  different  parts  of  Greece  inhabited  by  Pelas- 
gians.  The  nation  was  widely  spread  over  Greece 
and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago ;  and 
the  name  of  Pdutyi*  was  given  at  one  time  to 
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Greece.  One  of  the  most  ancient  traditions  repre- 
sented Pelasgus,  as  a  descendant  of  Phoroneus.  king 
of  Argot ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  be* 
lieved  by  the  Greeks  that  the  Pelasgi  spread  from 
Argot  to  the  other  countries  of  Greece.  Arcadia, 
Attica,  Epirus  and  Thetsaly,  were,  in  addition  to 
Argot,  some  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Pelasgi. 
They  were  also  found  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  according  to  some  writers  in  Italy  as  well  Of 
the  language,  habits,  and  civilisation  of  this  people, 
we  possess  no  certain  knowledge.  Herodotus  sayi 
they  spoke  a  barbarous  language,  that  is,  a  lan- 
guage not  Greek  ;  but  from  the  facility  with  which 
the  Greek  and  Pelasgic  languages  coalesced  in  all 
parts  of  Greece,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Athe- 
nians and  Arcadians  are  said  to  have  been  of  pure 
Pelasgic  origin,  it  is  probable  that  the  2  languages 
had  a  close  affinity.  The  Pelasgi  are  further  said 
to  have  been  an  a trri cultural  people,  and  to  have 
possessed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  useful 
arts.  The  most  ancient  architectural  remains  of 
Greece,  such  as  the  treasury  or  tomb  of  Athens  at 
Mycenae,  are  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgians,  and  are 
cited  as  specimens  of  Pelasgian  architecture,  though 
there  is  no  positive  authority  for  these  statements. 

Pelasgla  (TltAatryla),  an  ancient  name  of  the 
inlands  of  Delos  and  Lesbos,  referring,  of  course,  to 
their  having  been  early  seats  of  the  Pelasgians, 

Pelat  gI6tis(n«  W7.ofTi* ),  a  district  in  Thessaly, 
between  Hestiaeotis  and  Magnesia.  [ThesSaLIA.] 

Pelasgus.  [Pblarol] 

PelendSnes,  a  Celtiberian  people  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis  between  the  sources  of  the  Durius 
and  the  Iberus. 

Palethronlum  (Uf\t6p6»toy)t  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly,  part  of  Mt.  Pelion,  where  the 
Lapithae  dwelt,  and  which  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Pelethronius,  king  of  the  Lapithae, 
who  invented  the  use  of  the  bridle  and  the  saddle. 

Pilaus  (TIiTAfi/f),  son  of  Aeacus  and  Endeis, 
was  king  of  the  Myrmidons  at  Phthia  in  Thessaly. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Telamon,  and  step- brother  of 
Phocus,  the  son  of  Aeacus,  by  the  Nereid  Psnmatbe. 
Peleus  and  Telamon  resolved  to  get  rid  of  Phocus, 
because  he  excelled  them  in  their  military  games, 
and  Telamon,  or,  according  to  others,  Peleus,  mur- 
dered their  step-brother.  The  2  brothers  concealed 
their  crime  by  removing  the  body  of  Phocus,  but 
were  nevertheless  found  out,  and  expelled  by 
Aeacus  from  Aegina.  Peleus  went  to  Phthia  in 
Thessaly,  where  he  was  purified  from  the  murder 
by  Eurytion,  the  son  of  Actor,  married  his  daughter 
Antigone,and  received  with  hera  3rd  of  Eurytion  s 
kingdom.  Others  relate  that  be  went  to  Ceyx  at 
Trachis ;  and  as  he  had  come  to  Thessaly  without 
companions,  he  prayed  to  Zeus  for  an  army ;  and 
the  god,  to  please  Peleus,  metamorphosed  the  ants 
(fiipurfKts)  into  men,  who  were  accordingly  called 
Myrmidons.  Peleus  accompanied  Eurytion  to  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  involuntarily  killed  him 
with  his  spear,  in  consequence  of  which  be  fled 
from  Phthia  to  Iolcus,  where  be  was  again  purified 
by  Acastus,  the  king  of  the  place.  While  residing 
at  Iolcus,  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  fell  in 
love  with  him  ;  but  at  her  proposals  were  rejected 
by  Peleus,  she  accused  him  to  her  husband  of 
having  attempted  her  virtue.  Acastus,  unwilling 
to  stain  his  hand  with  the  blood  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  hospitably  received,  and  whom  he  had  puri- 
I  fied  from  his  guilt,  took  him  to  Mt.  Pelion,  where 
!  they  bunted  wild  beasts  ;  and  when  Peleus,  over- 
si  M  4 
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gome  with  fatigue*  had  fallen  asleep,  Acastus  left 
him  alone,  and  concealed  hit  sword,  that  he  might 
be  destroyed  by  the  wild  beast*.  When  Peleus 
awoke  and  sought  his  sword,  he  was  attacked  by 
the  Centaurs,  but  was  saved  by  Chiron,  who  also  le- 
ttered to  him  his  sword.  Th  ere  are  some  modifi- 
cations of  this  account  in  other  writers  :  instead  of 
Astydamia,  some  mention  Hippolyte,  the  daughter 
of  Cretheus  ;  and  others  relate  that  after  Acastus 
bad  concealed  the  sword  of  Peleus,  Chiron  or  Her- 
mes brought  him  another,  which  had  been  made 
by  Hephaestus.  While  on  Mt.  Pelion,  Peleus 
carried  the  Nereid  Thetis,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Achilles,  though  some  regarded  this 
Thetis  as  different  from  the  marine  divinity,  and 
jailed  her  a  daughter  of  Chiron.  The  gods  took 
in  the  marriage  solemnity ;  Chiron  presented 
us  with  a  lance,  Poseidon  with  the  immortal 
horses,  Haliut  and  Xanthus,  and  the  other  gods 
with  arms.  Eris  or  Strife  was  the  only  goddess 
who  was  not  invited  to  the  nuptials,  and  she  re- 
venged herself  by  throwing  on  apple  among  the 
guests,  with  the  inscription  **  to  the  fairest." 
[Paris.]  Homer  mentions  Achilles  as  the  only 
son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  but  later  writers  state 
that  she  had  already  destroyed  by  Are  6  children, 
of  whom  she  was  the  mother  by  Peleus,  and  that 
as  she  attempted  to  make  away  with  Achilles,  her 
7th  child,  she  was  prevented  by  Peleus.  After 
this  Peleus,  who  is  also  mentioned  among  the 
Argonauts,  in  conjunction  with  Jason  and  the 
Dioscuri,  besieged  Acastus  and  Iolcus,  slew  Asty- 
damia, and  over  the  scattered  limbs  of  her  body 
led  his  warriors  into  the  city.  The  flocks  of  Peleus 
were  at  one  time  worried  by  a  wolf,  which 
Psamathe  had  sent  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her  son 
P  hocus,  bat  she  herself  afterwards,  on  the  request  of 
Thetis,  turned  the  animal  into  stone.  Peleus, 
who  had  in  former  times  joined  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  Troy,  was  too  old  to  accompany 
his  son  Achilles  against  that  city :  he  remained  at 
home  and  survived  the  death  of  his  son. 

FOIades  (ritXiaJes),  the  daughters  of  Pelias. 
Bee  Pklias. 

P&Uaa  (ItcXfar),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Tyro,  a 
daughter  of  Salmoneus.  Poseidon  once  visited 
Tyro  in  the  form  of  the  river-god  Enipeus,  with 
whom  she  was  in  love,  and  she  became  by  him  the 
mother  of  Pelias  and  Neleus.  To  conceal  her 
shame,  their  mother  exposed  the  2  boys,  but  they 
were  found  and  reared  by  some  countrymen.  They 
subsequently  learnt  their  parentage ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Cretheus,  king  of  Iolcos,  who  had  married 
their  mother,  they  seised  the  throne  of  Iolcos,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Aeson,  the  son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro. 
Pelias  soon  afterwards  expelled  his  own  brother 
Neleus,  and  thus  became  sole  ruler  of  Iolcos.  After 
Pelias  had  long  reigned  over  Iolcos,  Jason,  the 
son  of  Aeson,  came  to  Iolcos  and  claimed  the  king- 
dom as  his  right  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  Pe- 
lias sent  him  to  Colchis  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece. 
Hence  arose  the  celebrated  expedition  of  the  A  rgo- 
nauts. After  the  return  of  Jason,  Pelias  was  cut 
to  pieces  and  boiled  by  his  own  daughters  (the 
P*liad*a\  who  bad  been  told  by  Medea  that 
in  this  manner  they  might  restore  their  father 
to  vigour  and  youth.  His  son  Acastus  held 
funeral  games  in  his  honour  at  Iolcus,  and  ex- 
pelled Jason  and  Medea  from  the  country.  [For 
details,  see  Jason  ;  Mbdba;  Akuonautab.] 
The  nanus  of  several  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias 
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are  recorded.  The  most  celebrated  of  then  «nu 
Alcestis,  the  wife  of  Admetua,  who  is  therefore 
called  by  Ovid  1'eliae  gemr. 

P elide*  (rinX«fOTj»,  D^XflW),  a  patronymic 
from  Peleus,  generally  given  to  bis  son  Achiiiev 
more  rarely  to  his  grandson  Neoptolemoa. 

Peiigmi,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  of  Sabins 
origin  in  central  Italy,  bounded  S.E.  by  the  Mar»i, 
N,  by  the  Marrucini,  8.  by  Samnium  and  the 
Frentani,  and  E.  by  the  Frentani  likewise.  Tim 
climate  of  their  country  was  cold  (Hor.  Oarm.  nu, 
19.  8.) ;  but  it  produced  a  considerable  quantity 
of  flax  and  was  celebrated  for  its  honey.  Tin 
Peligni,  like  their  neighbours,  the  Marsi,  were 
regarded  as  magicians.  Their  principal  towns 
were  Corfinium  and  Soxata.  They  offered  s 
brave  resistance  to  the  Romans,  bat  concluded  s 
peace  with  the  republic  along  with  their  neighbours 
the  Marsi,  Marrucini  and  Frentani  in  ac  304. 
They  took  an  active  part  in  the  Social  war  (90,  &9k 
and  their  chief  town  Corfinium  was  destined  by  the 
allies  to  be  the  new  capital  of  Italy  in  place  of 
Rome.  They  were  Bubdued  by  Pompeius  Strabo, 
after  which  time  they  are  rarely  mentioned. 

Pelinaeus  Monj  (to  n« Audio*  6pos,  or  n«xxe* 
vcuov :  M.  Elia»)%  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
island  of  Chios,  a  little  N.  of  the  city  of  Chios,  with 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Zs&f  Ilf Xtrolu f . 

Pelinna,  or  more  commonly  Pelinnaeam  (□•> 
Xhf  a,  n«Ximuov  :  GardkiK),  a  town  of  Tbessaly 
in  Hestiaeotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneua,  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Anuochu. 

Pelion,  more  rarely  PSUoi  (v*  n^Aisw  *>•*: 
Plcssidhi  or  Zagom\  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in 
ThessaJy  in  the  districtof  Magnesia,  was  situaiec  be- 
tween the  lake  Boebeisand  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  sxd 
formed  the  promontories  of  Sepias  and  Aeantium. 
Its  sides  were  covered  with  wood,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit was  a  temple  of  Zeus  Actaeas,  where  the  cold 
was  so  severe,  that  the  persons  who  went  in  pro- 
cession to  this  temple  once  a  year  wore  thick  skins 
to  protect  themselves.  Mt.  Pelion  was  celebrated 
in  mythology.  The  giants  in  their  war  with  the 
gods  are  said  to  have  attempted  to  heap  O&sa  sad 
Olympus  on  Pelion,  or  Pelion  and  Ossa  on  Olym- 
pus in  order  to  scale  heaven.  Near  the  summit  sf 
this  mountain  was  the  cave  of  the  Centanr  Chiroo, 
whose  residence  was  probably  placed  here  on  itc- 
count  of  the  number  of  the  medicinal  plants  »h;ci 
grew  upon  the  mountain,  since  he  was  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  medicine.  On  Pelion  also  the 
timber  was  felled,  with  which  the  ship  Argo  was 
built,  whence  Ovid  applies  the  term  /Wius  ar&ur 
to  this  ship. 

Pella  (tllXXa :  HcXXcuor,  Pelhteus).  1.  (Jtm~ 
Jrfiri),  an  ancient  town  of  Macedonia  in  the  district 
Bottiaea,  was  situated  upon  a  hill,  and  upon  a  lake 
formed  by  the  river  Lydias,  120  stadia  from  iu 
mouth.  It  continued  to  be  a  place  of  small  im- 
portance till  the  time  of  Philip,  who  made  it  ha 
residence  and  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy, and  adorned  it  with  many  public  buildings. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  subsequent  writers 
on  account  of  its  being  the  birth-place  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  It  was  the  capital  of  one  of  the  4  distneu 
into  which  the  Romans  divided  Macedonia  [see  p. 
404,a.],and  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony 
under  the  name  of  CoL  JmL  Aug.  PtUa,  —  2. 
Bujeh9)%  the  S.-most  of  the  10  cities  which  com- 
posed the  Decapolis  in  Peraea,  that  is  in  Pairs- 
tine  E.  of  the  Jordan,  stood  5  Roman  milts  6-£> 
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of  Scythopolis,  and  was  nlso  called  BoDrtr.  It  was 
taken  by  Antiochua  the  Great,  in  the  wan  between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  and  was  held  by  a  Macedonian 
colony,  till  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaeus 
on  account  of  the  refusal  of  its  inhabitants  to  em- 
brace the  Jewish  religion.  It  was  restored  and  given 
back  to  its  old  inhabitants  by  P>mpey.  It  was  the 
place  of  refuge  of  the  Christians  who  fled  from 
Jerusalem  before  its  capture  by  the  Romans.  The 
exact  site  of  Pella  is  very  uncertain.  —  3.  A  city 
*f  Syria  on  the  0 routes,  formerly  called  Pharnace, 
was  named  Pella  by  the  Macedonians,  and  after- 
wards Apamba  (No.  1.)— 4.  In  Phrygia.  [Pbl- 

TAIt] 

Pellaeua  Pagna  was  the  name  given  by  Alex- 
ander, after  Pella  in  Macedonia,  to  the  district  of 
Susiana  about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  ;  in  which 
be  built  the  city  of  Alexandria,  afterwards  called 
Charax. 

Pellarm.    [Pbllbnb,  No.  2.] 

Pellene  (n«AA^n»,  Dor.  n<AA*W.  II«AA)»Wf  ). 
I.  A  city  in  Acbaia  bordering  on  Sicyonia,  the 
most  E.-ly  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated 
on  a  hill  60  stadia  from  the  city,  and  was  strongly 
fortified.  Its  port-town  was  Aristonautae.  The 
ancients  derived  its  name  from  the  giant  Pallas, 
or  from  the  Argive  Pel  leu,  the  son  of  Phorbas.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Homer ;  and  the  inhabitant*  of 
Scione  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia 
professed  to  be  descended  from  the  Pellenaeans  in 
Achaia,  who  were  shipwrecked  on  the  Macedonian 
ct»a*t  on  their  return  from  Troy.  In  the  Pelopon- 
ne*ian  war  Pellene  sided  with  Sparta.  In  the 
later  wars  of  Greece  between  the  Achaean  and 
Aelolian  leagues,  the  town  was  several  times  taken 
by  the  contending  parties.  —  Between  Pellene  and 
Aegae  there  was  a  smaller  town  of  the  same  name, 
where  the  celebrated  Pellenian  cloaks  (II«AAij- 
rtcwal  xAaiMu)  were  made,  which  were  given  as 
prizes  to  the  victors  in  the  games  at  this  place. 
—  2.  Usually  called  Pellftna,  a  town  in  Laconia 
on  the  Eurotas,  about  50  stadia  N.W.  of  Sparta, 
belonging  to  the  Spartan  Tripolis. 

Pelodea  (rJijAstont  Ai^V,  in  App.  noAeew : 
ArmyroX  a  port-town  belonging  to  Butbrotum  in 
Epirus,  and  on  a  bay  which  probably  bore  the 
same  name. 

Pelopte  or  Pelopla  (n«A<hr««),  daughter  of 
Thyestes,  dwelt  at  Sicyon,  where  her  father  offered 
her  violence,  without  knowing  that  she  was  his 
daughter.  While  pregnant  by  her  father,  she 
married  her  uncle  Atreus.  Shortly  afterwards  she 
bore  a  son  Aegisthus,  who  eventually  murdered 
Atreos.    [For  details,  see  ABGIftTHUK.] 

Pelopidas  (n«Aoin'5a» ),  the  Theban  general  and 
statesman,  son  of  Hippoclus,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family  and  inherited  a  large  estate,  of  which 
he  made  a  liberal  use.  He  lived  always  in  the 
closest  friendship  with  Epaminondas,  to  whose 
simple  frugality,  as  be  could  not  persuade  him  to 
share  his  riches,  he  is  said  to  have  assimilated  his 
own  mode  of  life.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  ex- 
pelling the  Spartans  from  Thebes,  B.  c.  379  ;  and 
from  this  time  until  his  death  there  was  not  a 
year  in  which  he  was  not  entrusted  with  some  im- 
portant command.  In  37)  he  was  one  of  the 
Theban  commanders  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  so 
fatal  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  joined  Epami- 
oondas  in  urging  the  expediency  of  immediate 
action.  In  369,  he  was  also  one  of  the  generals  in 
the  1st  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans. 
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Respecting  his  accusation  on  his  return  from  this 
campaign,  see  p.  241,  b.  In  368  Pelopidas  was 
sent  again  into  Thesealy,  on  2  separate  occasions, 
in  consequence  of  complaints  against  Alexander  of 
Pherae.  On  his  1st  expedition  Alexander  of 
Pherae  sought  safety  in  flight;  and  Pelopidas  ad- 
vanced into  Macedonia  to  arbitrate  between  Alex- 
ander  II.  and  Ptolemy  of  Alorus.  Among  the 
hostages  whom  be  took  with  him  from  Macedonia 
was  the  famous  Philip,  the  hither  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  On  his  2nd  visit  to  Tbessaly,  Pelo- 
pidas went  simply  as  an  ambassador, not  expecting 
any  opposition,  and  unprovided  with  a  military 
force.  He  was  seized  by  Alexander  of  Pherae, 
and  was  kept  in  confinement  at  Pherae  till  his 
liberation  in  367,  by  a  Theban  force  under  Epa- 
minondas. In  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  re- 
leased he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Susa,  to  coun- 
teract the  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  nego- 
tiations at  the  Persian  court.  In  364,  the  Thessalian 
towns  again  applied  to  Thebes  for  protection  against 
Alexander,  and  Pelopidas  was  appointed  to  aid 
them.  His  forces,  however,  were  dismayed  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  (June  13),  and,  therefore,  leaving 
them  behind,  he  took  with  him  into  Tbessaly  only 
300  horse.  On  his  arrival  at  Pbarsalus  he  col- 
lected a  force  which  he  deemed  sufficient,  and 
marched  against  Alexander,  treating  lightly  the 
great  disparity  of  numlter*,  and  remarking  that  it 
was  better  as  it  was,  since  there  would  be  more 
for  him  to  conquer.  At  Cynoscephalae  a  battle 
ensued,  in  which  Pelopidas  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  ground,  but  he  himself  was  slain  as,  burning 
with  resentment,  he  pressed  rashly  forward  to 
attack  Alexander  in  person.  The  Thebans  and 
Thessalians  made  great  lamentations  for  his  death, 
and  the  latter,  having  earnestly  requested  leave  to 
bury  him,  celebrated  his  funeral  with  extraor- 
dinary splendour. 

Peloponnesus  (ij  ncAowoWnrot :  Morm\  the 
S.  part  of  Greece  or  the  peninsula,  which  was  con- 
nected with  Hellas  proper  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  Peloponnesus 
or  the  **  island  of  Pelops,"  from  the  mythical  Pelops. 
[  Pkiops.]  This  name  does  not  occur  in  Hcmer. 
In  his  time  the  peninsula  was  sometimes  called 
Apia,  from  Apis,  son  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Argot, 
and  sometimes  Argoa ;  which  names  were  given  to 
it  on  account  of  Argos  being  the  chief  power  in 
Peloponnesus  at  that  period.  Peloponnesus  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  golf,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Libyan,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Cretan  and  Myrtoan 
seas.  On  the  E.  and  S.  there  are  3  great  gulfs, 
the  Argolic,  Laconian,  and  Mcssenian.  The  ancients 
compared  the  shape  of  the  country  to  the  leaf  of 
a  plane  tree  ;  and  its  modem  name,  the  Morta 
(6  Mwpc'of),  which  first  occurs  in  the  12th  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  was  given  it  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  a  mulberry-leaf.  Peloponnesus 
was  divided  into  various  provinces,  all  of  which 
were  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Arcadia,  which  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  country.    These  provinces  were  Achaia  in 

'  the  N.,  Em*  in  the  \V„  Mbksbnia  in  the  W. 

[  and  S.,  Laconia  in  the  S.  and  E.,and  Corinthia 
in  the  E.  and  N.  An  account  of  the  geography 
of  the  peninsula  is  given  under  these  names.  The 
area  of  Peloponnesus  is  computed  to  be  7779  Eng- 
lish miles ;  and  it  probably  contained  a  population  of 

I  upwards  of  a  million  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
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Greek  history. —  Peloponnesun  wai  oripnally  in- 
habited by  Pelesgiana.  Subsequently  the  Achaean*, 
who  belonged  to  the  Aeolic  race,  settled  in  the  E. 
and  S.  parU  of  the  peninsula,  in  Argolis,  Laconia, 
and  Messenia  ;  and  the  Ionian*  in  the  N.  part,  in 
Achaia  ;  while  the  remains  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  the  Pelasgians,  collected  chiefly 
*n  the  central  part,  in  Arcadia.  Eighty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war,  according  to  mythical  chronology, 
he  Dorians,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Heraclidae, 
invaded  and  conquered  Peloponnesus,  and  esta- 
blished Doric  states  in  Argolis,  Laconia,  and  Mes- 
senia, from  whence  they  extended  their  power  over 
Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Movant.  Part  of  the  Achaean 
copulation  remained  in  these  provinces  as  tributary 
"ubjecti  to  the  Dorians  under  the  name  of  Perioeci ; 
while  others  of  the  Achaean s  passed  over  to  the  N. 
of  Peloponnesus,  expelled  the  Ionian*,  and  settled 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  was  called  after 
them  Achaia.  The  Aetolians,  wh*  had  invaded 
Peloponnesus  along  with  the  Dorians,  settled  in 
Elis  and  became  intermingled  with  the  original 
inhabitants.  Th«  peninsula  remained  under  Doric 
influence  during  the  most  important  period  of  Greek 
history,  and  opposed  to  the  great  Ionic  city  of 
Athens.  After  the  conquest  of  Messenia  by  the 
Spartans,  it  was  under  the  supremacy  of  Sparta, 
till  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  latter  by  the 
Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  B.  c  371. 

Pelops  (IUAov),  grandson  of  Zeus,  and  son  of 
Tantalus  and  Dione,  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  Some 
writers  call  his  mother  Euryanasia  or  Clytia.  He 
was  married  to  Hippodamia,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Atreus,  Th testes,  Dias,  Cynosurua, 
Corinthius,  Hippalmus  (Hippalcrous  or  Hippal- 
cimus),  Hippasus,  Cleon,  Argius,  Alcathous,  Aelius, 
Pittheus,  Troesen,  Nicippe,  and  Lysidico.  By 
Aiioche  or  the  nymph  Danais  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Chrysippus.  Pelops  was  king 
of  Pisa  in  Elis,  and  from  him  the  great  southern 
peninsula  of  Greece  was  believed  to  hare  derived 
its  name  Peloponnesus.  According  to  a  tradition 
which  became  very  general  in  later  times,  Pelop»  was 
a  Phrygian,  who  was  expelled  by  Ilus  from  Phrygia 
(hence  called  by  Ovid,  Met.  viii.  622,  Pelopeta 
area),  and  thereupon  migrated  with  his  great  wealth 
to  Pisa.  Others  describe  him  as  a  Paplilafjonian, 
and  call  the  Paphlngonians  themselves  UsAowfjioi. 
Others  again  represent  him  as  a  native  of  Greece  ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  earliest 
traditions  Pelops  was  described  at  a  native  of 
Greece  and  not  as  a  foreign  immigrant;  and  in 
them  he  is  called  the  tamer  of  horses  and  the 
favourite  of  Poseidon.  The  legends  about  Pelops 
consist  mainly  of  the  story  of  his  being  cut  to 
pieces  and  boiled,  of  his  contest  with  Oenomaus 
and  Hippodamia,  and  of  his  relation  to  his  tons; 
to  which  we  may  add  the  honours  paid  to  his 
remains.  1.  Peiop$  cut  to  pieces  and  boiied 
(Kptovpyia  flcAovof).  Tantalus,  the  favourite  of 
the  gods,  once  invited  them  to  a  repast,  and  on 
that  occasion  killed  his  own  son,  and  having 
boiled  him  set  the  flesh  before  them  that  they 
might  eat  it.  But  the  immortal  gods,  knowing 
what  it  was,  did  not  touch  it;  Demeter  alone, 
being  absorbed  by  grief  for  her  lost  daughter,  con* 
turned  the  shoulder  of  Pelops.  Hereupon  the  gods 
ordered  Hermea  to  put  the  limbs  of  Pelops  into  a 
cauldron,  and  thereby  restore  him  to  life.  When 
the  process  was  over,  Clotho  took  him  oat  of  the 
sauldron,  and  as  the  shoulder  consumed  by  Demeter 
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was  wanting,  the  goddess  supplied  it*  place  by  one 
made  of  ivory;  his  defendants  (the  Peloptc*?) 
as  a  mark  of  their  origin,  were  believed  to  have 
one  shoulder  as  white  as  ivory.  2.  Cbntai  u-n* 
Oenomaus  and  Hippodamia,  As  an  oracle  h^d 
declared  to  Oenomaus  that  he  should  be  killed  by 
bis  ton-in-law,  be  refused  giving  his  fair  daughter 
Hippodamia  in  marriage  to  any  one.  But  sines 
many  suitors  appeared,  Oenomaus  declared  that  be 
would  bestow  her  hand  upon  the  man  who  should 
conquer  him  in  the  chariot-race,  but  that  be  sh<M.id 
kill  all  who  were  defeated  by  him.  Among  other 
suHots  Pelops  also  presented  himself,  bat  when  he 
saw  the  heads  of  his  conquered  predecessors  stuck 
up  above  the  door  of  Oenomaus,  he  was  *e  zni 
with  fear,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  Oenomaus,  promising 
him  half  the  kingdom  if  he  would  assist  him  in 
conquering  his  master.  Myrtilus  agreed,  and  left 
out  the  linch-pins  of  the  chariot  of  Oenomaaa.  la 
the  race  the  chariot  of  Oenomaus  broke  down,  and 
he  was  thrown  out  and  killed.  Thus  Hippodamia 
became  the  wife  of  Pelops.  But  as  Pelops  bad 
now  gained  his  object,  he  was  unwilling  to  kerp 
faith  with  Myrtilus ;  and  accordingly  as  they  wars 
driving  along  a  cliff  he  threw  Myrtilus  into  tie 
sea.  As  Myrtilus  sank,  he  cursed  Pelops  and  hit 
whole  race.  Pelops  returned  with  Hippodamia  te 
Pisa  in  Elis,  and  soon  also  made  himself  matter  of 
Olympia,  where  he  restored  the  Olympian  gam«* 
with  greater  splendour  than  they  had  ever  been 
celebrated  before.  3.  The  tons  of  Peiops.  Chry- 
sippus was  the  favourite  of  his  father,  and  was  a 
consequence  envied  by  his  brothers.  The  t*e 
eldest  among  them,  Atreus  and  Thyeatea,  with  the 
connivance  of  Hippodamia,  accordingly  murder-d 
Chrysippus,  and  threw  his  body  into  a  well.  Pe- 
lops, who  suspected  his  sons  of  the  murder,  expe'i^ 
them  from  the  country.  Hip[*»lamia,  dread  r.i 
the  anger  of  her  husband,  fled  to  Midea  in  Aryu- 
lis,  from  whence  her  remains  were  afterwards  con- 
veyed by  Pelops  to  Olympia.  Pelops,  after  his 
death,  was  honoured  at  Olympia  above  all  other 
heroes.  His  tomb  with  an  iron  sarcophagus  existed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  not  Car  from  the 
temple  of  Artemis  near  Pisa.  The  spot  on  which 
his  sanctuary  (H*\6*u>r)  stood  in  the  Altis,  was 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Hercules,  who  also 
otTVred  to  him  the  first  sacrifices.  The  magistrate* 
of  the  Eleans  likewise  offered  to  him  there  sa 
annual  sacrifice,  consisting  of  a  black  ram,  with 
special  ceremonies.  The  name  of  Pelops  was  *o 
celebrated  that  it  was  constantly  used  by  the  ports 
in  connection  with  his  descendants  and  the  cities 
they  inhabited.  Hence  we  find  Atreus,  the  son 
of  Pelops,  called  PeJopeius  Atreus,  and  Atrair.fx- 
non,  the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Atreus, 
called  Pehpetus  Agamemnon.  In  the  tame  *sr 
Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  and  Hef> 
mione,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  are  each  called  by 
Ovid  Petope'ia  tnryo.  Virgil  (Aen,  ii  193)  uses 
the  phrase  Pelopia  moenia  to  signify  the  cities  ia 
Peloponnesus,  which  Pelops  and  hit  detcendanti 

by  Ovid  PeLopr'iiuies  Mycenae, 

Pelorit,  Peldrlas,  or  Pelorus  (n* aWi,  DV 
Awjmos,  iWXwoor:  C.  Pant),  the  N.E.  point  of 
Sicily,  was  N.E.  of  Mesaana  on  the  Frvturo  Siea- 
lam,  and  one  of  the  3  promontories  which  fcra-J 
the  triangular  figure  of  the  island.  Accerdiir 
to  the  usual  story  it  derived  its  name  ire* 
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Peloras,  the  pilot  of  Hannibal's  ship,  who  was 
buried  here  after  being  killed  by  Hannibal  in 
a  fit  of  anger ;  bat  the  name  was  more  ancient 
than  Hannibal's  time,  being  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
didea.  On  the  promontory  there  wu  a  temple  of 
Poseidon,  and  a  tower,  probably  a  light-bouse, 
from  which  the  modem  name  of  the  Cape  {Faro) 
appear*  to  have  come. 

Peldrus  (TUkatpot :  prob.  Lori  or  Luri),  a  river 
of  Iberia  in  Asia,  appears  to  have  been  a  S.  tributary 
of  the  Cyrus  (A'owr.) 

PolM  or  Peito  {PlaUm»ee)%  a  great  Like  in 
Pannonia,  the  waters  of  which  were  conducted  into 
the  Danube  by  the  emperor  Galerius,  who  thus 
gained  a  great  quantity  of  fertile  land  for  his  newly 
formed  province  of  Valeria. 

Peltae  (ItfAroi :  n«Anj»^»),  an  ancient  and 
flourishing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  N.  of  Phrygia, 
10  parasAiigs  from  Celaenae  (Xenoph.),  and  no 
doubt  the  same  place  as  the  Pell*  of  the  Roman 
writers,  26  Roman  miles  N.  or  N.E.  of  Apamea 
Cibotus,  to  the  concentui  of  which  it  belonged. 
The  surrounding  district  is  called  by  Strabo  to 
T1*\tt)v6i>  wttior.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Some 
identify  it  with  the  ruins  8  miles  S.  of  SandaUif 
others  with  those  near  ItkeUi. 

Peltulnum  (Peltulnas,  -atis:  Mont*  BtUo\ 
o>  town  of  the  Vestini  in  central  Italy. 

Peluslum  {\\i\Kobaior  \  Egypt.  Peremoan  or 
Peromi ;  0.  T.  Sin. :  all  these  names  are  derived 
from  nouns  moaning  mud:  IIifAov<ri<&rns ;  Pelu- 
•iota:  Timth,  Ru.),  also  called  Abarii  in  early 
times,  a  celebrated  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  stood  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  E.-roost  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  called  after  it  the  Pelusiac  mouth,  20  stadia 
(2  geog.  miles)  from  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  mo- 
ra&»es,  from  which  it  obtained  its  name.  As  the 
key  of  Egypt  on  the  N.  E.,  and  the  frontier  city 
towards  Syria  and  Arabia,  it  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  was  the  scene  of  many  battles  and  sieges,  in 
the  wars  of  Egypt  with  Assyria,  Persia,  Syria,  and 
Home,  from  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib  near  it  by 
hethon,  down  to  its  capture  by  Octarianus  after 
the  battle  of  Actium.  In  later  times  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Augustamnica.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  geographer  Claudius  Ptole- 
maeua. 

Penates,  the  household  gods  of  the  Romans, 
both  those  of  a  private  family  and  of  the  state,  as 
the  great  family  of  citizens.  Hence  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  private  and  public  Penates 
The  name  is  connected  with  penut ;  and  the  images 
of  those  gods  were  kept  in  the  penetralia,  or  the 
central  part  of  the  house.  The  Lares  were  in- 
eluded  among  the  Penates;  both  names,  in  fact, 
are  often  used  synonymously.  The  Lares,  how- 
ever, though  included  in  the  Penates,  were  not  the 
only  Penates ;  for  each  family  had  usually  no 
jtore  than  one  Lar,  whereas  the  Penates  are 
always  spoken  of  in  the  plural.  Since  Jupiter  and 
Juno  were  regarded  as  the  protectors  of  happiness 
and  peace  in  the  family,  these  divinities  were 
worshipped  as  Penates.  Vesta  was  also  reckoned 
among  the  Penates,  for  each  hearth,  being  the 
symbol  of  domestic  union,  had  its  Vesta.  All  other 
Penates,  both  public  and  private,  seem  to  have 
sonsiated  of  certain  sacred  relics  connected  with 
indefinite  divinities,  and  hence  Varro  says  that 
the  number  and  names  of  the  Penates  were  indefi- 
nite, Most  ancient  writers  believe  that  the  Penates 
of  the  state  were  brought  by  Aeneas  from  Troy 


into  Italy,  and  were  preserved  first  at  Lavinium, 
afterwards  at  Alba  Longa.  and  finally  at  Rome 
At  Rome  they  had  a  chapel  near  the  centre  of  the 
city,  in  a  place  called  tuft  Velio.  As  the  public 
Lares  were  worshipped  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city,  and  at  the  public  hearth,  so  the  private  Pe- 
nates had  their  place  at  the  hearth  of  every  house  ; 
and  the  table  also  was  sacred  to  them.  On  the 
hearth  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  up  in  their  honour, 
and  the  table  always  contained  the  salt-cellar  and 
the  firstlings  of  fruit  for  these  divinities.  Every 
meal  that  was  taken  in  the  house  thus  resembled 
a  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Penates,  beginning  with  a 
purification  and  ending  with  a  libation  which  was 
poured  either  on  the  table  or  upon  the  hearth. 
After  every  absence  from  the  hearth,  the  Penates 
were  saluted  like  the  living  inhabitants  of  the 
house ;  and  whoever  went  abroad  prayed  to  the 
Penates  and  Lares  for  a  happy  return,  and  when 
he  came  back  to  his  house,  he  hung  up  his  armour, 
staff,  and  the  like  by  the  side  of  their  images. 

Peneia,  that  is,  Daphne,  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Peneus. 

Pfaeleos  (HV/Acvf)*  »on  of  Hippalcmns  and 
Asterope,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  the 
father  of  Opheltes,  and  is  also  mentioned  among 
the  suitors  of  Helen.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Boeotians  in  the  war  against  Troy,  where 
he  slew  Ilioneus  and  Lycon,  and  was  wounded  bj 
Polydamas.  He  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by 
Burypylus,  the  son  of  Teh  phus. 

Penelope1  (nijMAdm),  n^sAem),  nnrcAersia), 
daughter  of  Icarius  and  Periboea  of  Sparta,  married 
Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca.  [Respecting  her  mar- 
riage, see  Icarius,  No.  2.]  By  Ulysses  she  had 
an  only  child,  Telemachus,  who  was  an  infant  when 
her  husband  sailed  against  Troy.  During  the  long 
absence  of  Ulysses  she  was  beleaguered  by  nume- 
rous and  importunate  suitors,  whom  she  deceived 
by  declaring  that  she  must  finish  a  large  robe 
which  she  was  making  for  Laertes,  her  aged 
father-in-law,  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind. 
During  the  daytime  she  accordingly  worked  at  the 
robe,  and  in  the  night  she  undid  the  work  of  the 
day.  By  this  means  she  succeeded  in  putting  off 
the  suitors.  But  at  length  her  stratagem  was  be- 
trayed by  her  servants ;  and  when,  in  consequence, 
the  faithful  Penelope  was  pressed  more  and 
more  by  the  impatient  suitors,  Ulysses  at  length 
arrived  in  Ithaca,  after  an  absence  of  20  years. 
Having  recognised  her  husband  by  several  signs, 
she  heartily  welcomed  him,  and  the  days  of  her 
grief  and  sorrow  were  at  an  end.  [Ulybsbs.] 
While  Homer  describes  Penelope  as  a  most  chaste 
and  faithful  wife,  some  later  writers  charge  her 
with  the  very  opposite  vice,  and  relate  that  by 
Hermes  or  by  all  the  suitors  together  she  became 
the  mother  of  Pan.  They  add  that  Ulysses  on  hie 
return  repudiated  her,  whereupon  she  went  to 
Sparta,  and  thence  to  Mantinea,  where  ber  tomb 
was  shown  in  after-times.  According  to  another 
tradition,  she  married  Telegonus,  after  be  had 
killed  bis  father  Ulysses. 

Peniui  (IrnveidO.  1.  (Salambria  or  Solamria\ 
the  chief  river  of  Thessaly,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  in  all  Greece,  rises  near  Alalcomenae  in 
Mt.  Lacmon,  a  branch  of  Ml  Pindua,  Hows  first 
S.E.  and  then  N.E.,  and  after  receiving  many 
affluents,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the 
Enipeus,  the  Lethaeus,  and  the  Titaresius,  forces 
it*  way  through  the  vale  of  Tempe  between  Mts. 
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Ossa  and  Olympus 
•  god  Penetu 


into  the  sea.  [Tbmpb.}  Ai 
called  a  son  of  Ocean  us  and 
Tethys.  By  the  Naiad  Creusa  be  became  the 
father  of  Hypseus,  Stilbe,  and  Daphne.  Cyrene 
also  it  called  by  tome  his  wife,  and  by  others  his 
daughter ;  and  hence  Penetu  is  described  as  the 
genitor  of  Aristae  as.—  8.  (Gastuni),  a  river  in 
El  is,  which  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  flows 
by  t\i  town  of  Elis,  and  mils  into  the  sea  between 
the  promontory  Chelonataa  and  Ichthys. 

Penlua,  a  little  river  of  Pontus  falling  into  the 
Euxine.  (Ovid,  Em  Pernio,  iv.  10.) 
Pennln&e  Alpeg.  [Alpbs.] 
Pentapolis  (IIcKrdiroAit),  the  name  for  any 
association  of  5  cities,  was  applied  specifically  to 
—  L  The  5  chief  cities  of  Cyrenatca  in  N.  Africa, 
Cyrene,  Berenice,  Arsinoti,  Ptolemats,  and  Apol- 
lonia,  from  which,  under  the  Ptolemies,  Cyrenaica 
received  the  name  of  Pentapolis,  or  Pentapolis 
Libyae,  or,  in  the  Roman  writers,  Pentapolitana 
Regio.  When  the  name  occurs  alone,  this  is  its 
usual  meaning ;  the  other  applications  of  it  are  but 
rare.  — 2.  The  5  cities  of  the  Philistines  in  the 
S.  W.  of  Palestine,  namely,  Gaza,  Ashdod  (Azo- 
tus),  Askalon,  Oath,  and  Ekron.  —  8.  In  the 
apocryphal  Book  of  the  Wi*iom  of  Solomon  (x.  6.) 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  5  ♦*  cities  of  the  plain  " 
of  the  southern  Jordan,  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  Adama, 
Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  all  of  which  (except  the  last, 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot)  were 
overthrown  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  the  valley  in 
which  thev  stood  was  buried  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Penteleom  (rUirfAsior^a  fortified  place  in  the 
N.  of  Arcadia  near  Phcneus. 

Pentillou*  Mons  (to  ncrrcXucov  5por:  Pcn- 
asb),  a  mountain  in  Attica,  celebrated  for  its  marble, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  demus  of  Pentele 
(n»rr#Aif),  lying  on  its  S.  slope.  It  is  a  branch 
of  Ml  Parnes,  from  which  it  runs  in  a  S.E.-ly 
direction  between  Athens  and  Marathon  to  the 
const.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  mountain 
called  Br  i  I  casus  (BpiKifoa6s)  by  Thucydides  and 
others. 

Penthesilea  (n^&WUsio),  daughter  of  Ares 
and  Otrera,  and  queen  of  the  Amazons.  After  the 
death  of  Hector,  she  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Trojans,  but  was  slain  by  Achilles,  who  mourned 
over  the  dying  queen  ou  account  of  her  beauty, 
youth  and  valour.  Thersitrs  ridiculed  the  grief  of 
Achillea,  and  was  in  consequence  killed  by  the 
hero.  Thereupon  Diomedes,  a  relative  of  Ther* 
sites,  threw  the  body  of  Penthesilea  into  the  river 
Scamander ;  but,  according  to  others,  Achilles  him- 
self buried  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Xanthus. 

Pentheus  (n«r0ewf ),  son  of  Echion  and  Agave, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  He  succeeded  Cadmus 
as  king  of  Thebes  ;  and  having  resisted  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  into  his  king- 
dom, he  was  driven  mad  by  the  god,  his  palace  was 
hurled  to  the  ground,  and  he  himself  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  his  own  mother  and  her  two  sisters,  Ino 
and  Autonoe,  who  in  their  Bacchic  frenzy  believed 
him  to  be  a  wild  beast.  The  place  where  Pentheus 
suffered  death,  is  said  to  have  been  Mt.  Cithaeron 
or  Mt.  Parnassus.  It  is  related  that  Pentheus  got 
upon  a  tree,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  in  secret 
she  revelry  of  the  Bacchic  women,  but  on  being 
discovered  by  them  was  torn  to  pieces.  According 
to  a  Corinthian  tradition,  the  women  were  after- 
wards commanded  by  an  oracle  to  discover  that 
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tree,  and  to  worship  it  like  the  god  Dionysus  ;  ano* 
accordingly  out  of  the  tree  two  carved  image*  el 
the  god  were  made.  The  tragic  fate  of  Prntheu* 
forms  the  subject  of  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides. 

Fcntb.Hus(n(V0iXor).  sonofOrestesand  Erijrooe, 
is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  of  Aeolians  to  Thrace. 
He  was  the  father  of  Kchelatus  and  Damasutv 

Pentri,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  tribes 
in  Samnium,  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  alr«ng 
I  with  the  other  Samnites,  and  were  the  only  one  of 
the  Samnite  tribes  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
Romans  when  the  rest  of  the  natmn  revolted  tr 
Hannibal  in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  Their  chief  tow* 
was  Bo  VI  AN  UK. 

Peor,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  in  the  land 
Mnab,  only  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  «%s 
probably  one  of  the  summits  of  the  moun tarns 
called  Abarim,  which  ran  N.  and  S.  through 
Moabitis,  along  the  E.  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
southern  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Peos  ArtSmidoa  (Ileos,  probably  corrupted  from 
Sireor,  cave,  'Affftftl&ot :  Bern  f/a»san,  Ru,),  a 
city  of  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite  to  Hervnoprtlis 
the  Great  on  the  W.  bank.  It  is  remarkable  as 
the  site  of  the  most  extensive  rock-hewn  catacombs 
in  all  Egypt,  the  walls  of  which  are 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  greatest 
for  elucidating  Egyptian  antiquities. 

Peparethu*  (n«rd>}0or :  Tlnoptfiun :  Piptriy, 
a  small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  coast  of 
Thessaly,  and  E.  of  Halonestu,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name  upon  it  and  2  other  small  place*.  It 
produced  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine.  It  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Halonesus  in  the 
war  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  [Halo 
Nxaus.] 

Pephredo  (n#^ooos<).  [Grabab.) 

Pepflxa  (n«vov$a:  Ru.  near  Besh-S..  .r  .  a 
city  in  the  W.  of  Phrygia,  of  i 
astical  history. 

Peraea  (t?  n*paJa,  sc.  yy  or 
the  opposite  tide),  a  general  name  for  any  district  be- 
longing to  or  closely  connected  with  a  country,  frwn 
the  main  part  of  which  it  was  separated  by  a  sea  or 
river,  was  used  specifically  for  —  L  The  part  of 
Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan  in  general,  but  usually, 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  for  a  part  of  that  region, 
namely,  the  district  between  the  rivers  Hierctrax 
on  the  N.,  and  Arnon  on  the  S.  .  Respecting  iu 
political  connections  with  the  rest  of  the  country, 
see  Palabstina.—  8.  Peruea  Rhodiorum  (s) 
vtpala  rttv  'PoSUmt),  also  called  the  Rbodian  Cher- 
sonese, a  district  in  the  S.  of  Caria,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  from  Mt.  Phoenix  on  the  W.  to 
the  frontier  of  Lycia  on  the  E.  This  strip  of 
coast,  which  was  reckoned  1500  stadia  in  length 
(by  sea),  and  was  reftarded  as  one  of  the  niK-st 
spots  on  the  earth,  was  colonised  by  the  Rhodians 
at  an  early  period,  and  was  always  in  close 
political  connection  with  Rhodes  even  under  the 
successive  rulers  of  Caria ;  and,  after  the  victory 
of  the  Romans  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  ac.190, 
it  was  assigned,  with  the  whole  of  Carian  D«ris, 
to  the  independent  republic  of  the  Rhodiruu. 
[Rhodor.]— 3.  P.Ttnedi6rua(«p«ioTtj*oiW), 
a  strip  of  the  W.  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Tenedos,  between  C  Sigeum  on  the  N, 
and  Alexandria  Troas  on  the  S.  — 4.  A  city  oo 
the  W.  coast  of  Mysia,  near  Adramyttium,  one  of 
the  colonies  of  the  Mytilenticans,  and  not  aa- 
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irrohahly  preserving  in  iu  name  that  of  a  district 
once  calied  Peraea  Mytilenaeorum ;  for  the  people 
of  Mytilene  are  known  to  have  had  many  settle- 
ments on  tuis  coast 

Percote  (Tltfutamt,  formerly  n*p*«f»ij,  accord- 
*hg  to  Strabo :  Boreas  or  Zferoiu,  Turk.,  and  Per- 
cate,  Grk.),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Mysia,  between 
Abydos  and  Lampsacus,  near  the  Hellespont,  on  a 
river  called  Percates,  in  a  beautiful  situation.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Homer. 

Perdiccaa  (n^bcicos)  1, 1  The  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  according  to  Herodotus, 
though  later  writers  represent  Caranus  as  the  1st 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  make  Perdiccas  only  the 
4th.  [Caranus.]  According  to  Herodotus,  Per- 
diccas and  his  two  brothers,  Gauanes  and  Aeropus, 
were  Argives  of  the  race  of  Temenus,  who  settled 
near  Mt  Bermius,  from  whence  they  subdued 
the  rest  of  Macedonia  (Herod,  viii.  137, 138).  It 
it  clear,  however,  that  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas 
and  his  immediate  successors,  comprised  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  country  subsequently  known 
under  that  name.  Perdiccas  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Argaeus.— 2.  EL  King  of  Macedonia, 
from  about  B.  c  454  to  413,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Alexander  I.  Shortly  before  the  com- 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  Perdiccas 
at  war  with  the  Athenians,  who  sent  a  force 
to  support  his  brother  Philip,  and  Dcrdaa,  a 
Macedonian  chieftain,  against  the  king,  while  the 
latter  ea|*>used  the  cause  of  Potidaea,  which  bad 
shaken  off  the  Athenian  yoke,  B.  c  432.  In  the 
following  year  peace  was  concluded  between  Per-, 
diccas  and  the  Athenians,  but  it  did  not  but 
long,  and  he  was  daring  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign  on  hostile  terms  with  the  Athenians.  In 
429  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Sitalces, 
king  of  the  powerful  Thracian  tribe  of  the  Odry- 
sians,  but  the  enemy  was  compelled,  by  want  of 
provisions,  to  return  home.  It  was  in  great 
part  at  his  instigation  that  Brasidas  in  424  set  out 
on  his  celebrated  expedition  to  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  In  the  following  year  (423)  however  a 
misunderstanding  arose  between  him  and  Brasidas  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  alwxndoned  the  Spartan 
alliance,  and  concluded  peace  with  Athens.  Sub- 
sequently we  find  him  at  one  time  in  alliance 
with  the  Spartans,  and  at  another  time  with  the 
Athenians  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  joined  one  or 
other  of  the  belligerent  parties  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  interest  at  the  moment  — 8. 
III.  King  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  364 — 35i>,  was  the 
second  son  of  Amyntas  1 1.,  by  his  wife  Eurydice. 
On  the  assassination  of  his  brother  Alexander  II., 
by  Ptolemy  of  Alorus,  367,  the  crown  of  Mace- 
donia devolved  upon  him  by  hereditary  right,  but 
Ptolemy  virtually  enjoyed  the  sovereign  power  as 
guardian  of  Perdiccas  till  364,  when  the  latter 
caused  Ptolemy  to  be  put  to  death,  and  took  the 
government  into  his  own  hands.  Of  the  reign  of 
Perdiccas  we  have  very  little  information.  We 
learn  only  that  he  was  at  one  time  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Athens  on  account  of  Amphipolis, 
and  that  he  was  distinguished  for  his  patronage  of 
men  of  letters.  He  fell  in  battle  against  the  lily- 
nan*,  369.  —  4.  Son  of  Orontes,  a  Macedonian  of 
the  province  of  Orestis,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great 
He  accompanied  Alexander  throughout  his  cam- 
paigns in  Asia  ;  and  the  king  on  his  death-bed 
is  said  to  have  taken  the  royal  signet  ring  from 
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his  finger  and  given  it  to  Perdiccas.  After  the 
death  of  the  king  (323),  Perdiccas  had  the  chief 
authority  entrusted  to  him  under  the  command 
of  the  new  king  Arrhidaeus,  who  was  a  mere 
puppet  in  his  hands,  and  he  still  further 
strengthened  his  power  by  the  assassination  of  his 
rival  Meleager.  [MklkaOXR.]  The  other  gene- 
rals of  Alexander  regarded  him  with  fear  and 
suspicion  ;  and  at  length  his  ambitious  schemes 
induced  Antipater,  Craterus,  and  Ptolemy,  to  unite 
in  a  league  and  declare  open  war  against  Perdiccas. 
Thus  atsailed  on  all  sides,  Perdiccas  determined  to 
leave  Eumcnes  in  Asia  Minor,  to  make  head  against 
their  common  enemies  in  that  quarter,  while  he 
himself  marched  into  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  He 
advanced  without  opposition  as  far  as  Pelusium, 
but  found  the  banks  of  the  Nile  strongly  fortified 
and  guarded  by  Ptolemy,  and  was  repulsed  in  re- 
peated attempts  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river  ;  in 
the  last  of  which,  near  Memphis,  he  lost  great 
numbers  of  men.  Thereupon  his  troops,  who  had 
long  been  discontented  with  Perdiccas,  rose  in 
mutiny  and  put  him  to  death  in  his  own  tent 

Perdiz  (n«>5i{),  the  sister  of  Daedalus,  and 
mother  of  Talos,  or  according  to  others,  the  sisters 
son  of  Daedalus,  figures  in  the  mythological  period 
of  Greek  art  as  the  inventor  of  various  implements, 
chiefly  for  working  in  wood.  Perdix  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  Talos  or  Calos,  and  it  is  best  to 
regard  the  various  legends  respecting  Perdix,  Talos, 
and  Calos,  as  referring  to  one  and  the  same  person, 
namely,  according  to  the  mythographers,  a  nephew 
of  Daedalus.  The  inventions  ascribed  to  him  are : 
the  saw,  the  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  back-bone  of  a  fish,  or  tho 
teeth  of  a  serpent ;  the  chisel ;  the  compasses  ;  tho 
potters  wheeL  His  skill  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Daedalus,  who  threw  him  headlong  from  the  temple 
of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  but  the  goddess  caught 
him  in  his  mil,  and  changed  him  into  the  bird 
which  was  named  after  him,  perdue,  the  partridge. 

Peregrinns  Proteus,  a  cynic  philosopher,  born 
at  Pari  urn,  on  the  Hellespont,  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  the  Antonines  After  a  youth  spent  in 
debauchery  and  crimes,  he  visited  Palestine,  where 
be  turned  Christian,  and  by  dint  of  hypocrisy  at- 
tained to  some  authority  in  the  Church.  He  next 
assumed  the  cynic  garb,  and  returned  to  his  native 
town,  where,  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  bis 
crimes,  he  divided  his  inheritance  among  the  popu- 
lace. He  again  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  after 
visiting  many  places,  and  adopting  every  method 
to  make  himself  conspicuous,  he  at  length  resolved 
on  publicly  burning  himself  at  the  Olympic  games ; 
and  carried  his  resolution  into  effect  in  the  236th 
Olympiad,  a.  d.  1o*5.  Lucian,  who  knew  Pere- 
grinus,  and  who  was  present  at  his  strange  self 
immolation,  has  left  us  an  account  of  his  life. 

Pen-anna,  Anna.  [Anna.] 

Perennis,  succeeded  Paternus  in  A.  n.  183,  as 
sole  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  and  Com  mod  us 
being  completely  sunk  in  debauchery  and  sloth, 
virtually  ruled  the  empire.  Having,  however, 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  soldiery,  he  was 
put  to  death  by  them  in  186  or  187.  Dion  Caaaius 
represents  Perennis  as  a  man  of  a  pure  and  upright 
life ;  but  the  other  historians  charge  him  with 
having  encouraged  the  emperor  in  all  his  excesses, 
and  urged  him  on  in  his  career  of  profligacy. 

Perga  (nipyy:  Utp^auosi  Murtana,  Ru,),  an 
ancient  and  important  city  of  Pampbylia,  lay  a 
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little  tnfcjd,  N.  E.  of  Attalia.  between  the  rivers 
Catarrhal- tea  and  Cestrus  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles) 
from  the  mouth  of  the  former.  It  was  a  cele- 
brated seat  of  the  worship  of  Artemis.  On  an 
eminence  near  the  city  stood  a  very  ancient  and 
renowned  temple  of  the  goddess,  at  which  a  yearly 
festival  was  celebrated;  and  the  coins  of  Perga 
bear  images  of  the  goddess  and  her  temple.  Under 
the  later  Roman  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of 
Pamphylia  Secunda.  It  was  the  first  place  in 
Asia  Minor  visited  by  the  apostle  Paul  on  his 
first  missionary  journey  (Acts,  ziii.  13.;  see  also 


xiv.  25).    Splendid  ruins  of  the  city 


still 


risible  about  16  miles  N.  E.  of  Adalia. 

Pergama  and  Pergamla  [Pkrgamon,  No.  I). 
Pergamon  or  •urn,  Pergumoi  or  -us  (to 

nlpTcyior,  if  Tlipyafios:  the  former  by  far  the 
most  usual  form  in  the  classical  writers,  though 
the  latter  is  more  common  in  English,  probably  on 
account  of  its  use  in  our  version  of  the  Bible, 
Jiev.  il  13.  ;  in  Latin  it  seldom  occurs  in  the 
nominative,  but,  when  used,  the  form  is  Perga- 
mum:  H*pyaftii*6t,  Pergamenus.  The  word  is 
significant,  connected  with  rvpyos,  a  tower ;  it  is 
used  in  the  plural  form,  vs^yo/to,  as  a  common 
ooun  by  Aeschylus,  Prom.  956 ;  Euripides  Phocn. 
1098,  1176). — L  The  citadel  of  Troy,  and  used 
pitoticaUy  for  Troy  itself:  the  poets  alto  use  the 
forms  Pergama  (to  ndpTaaa)  and  Pergamia  (^ 
Xltpyanta*  *c  wo*  if) :  the  king  of  Troy,  Laomedon, 
is  called  ricpya^Siir,  and  the  Romans  are  spoken 
of  by  Silius  Italicus  as  44  sanguis  Pergameus.*' — 
2.  (liergama  or  Pergamo,  Ru.),  a  celebrated  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus and  afterwards  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Asia,  was  situated  in  the  district  of  &  Mysia 
called  Teuthrania,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  rallies  in  the  world.  It  stood  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  river  Caicus,  at  a  spot  where  that 
river  receives  the  united  waters  of  2  small  tribu- 
taries, the  Selinns,  which  flowed  through  the  city, 
and  the  Cetius  which  washed  its  walls.  The 
navigable  river  Ca'icus  connected  it  with  the  sea, 
at  the  ElaYtic  Gulf,  from  which  its  distance  was 
somewhat  less  than  20  miles.  It  was  built  at  the 
foot,  and  on  the  lowest  slopes,  of  2  steep  hills,  on 
one  of  which  the  ruins  of  the  acropolis  are  still 
visible,  and  in  the  plain  below  are  the  remains  of 
the  Asclepieum  and  other  temples  °f  the  stadium, 
the  theatre,  and  the  amphitheatre,  and  of  other 
buildings.  The  origin  of  the  city  is  lost  in  my- 
thical traditions  which  ascribed  its  foundation  to 
a  colony  from  Arcadia  under  the  Heracleid  Te- 
lepbus  »nd  its  name  to  Pergamus,  a  son  of  Pyr- 
rbus  and  Andromache,  who  made  himself  king  of 
Teuthrania  by  killing  the  king  Arius  in  single 
combat.  There  is  also  a  tradition,  that  a  colony 
of  Epidaurians  settled  here  under  Asclepius.  At 
all  events  it  was  already,  in  the  time  of  Xeno- 
phon,  a  very  ancient  city,  with  a  mixed  population 
of  Teuthranians  and  Greeks;  but  it  was  not  a 
place  of  much  importance  until  the  time  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  After  the  defeat  of  An- 
tigonus  at  Ipsus  in  301,  the  N.W.  part  of  Asia 
Minor  was  united  to  the  Thracian  kingdom  of 
LysimacHus  who  enlarged  and  beautified  the 
city  of  Pergamus  end  used  it  as  a  treasury  on 
acnuiit  of  its  strength  as  a  fortress.  The  command 
of  the  fortress  was  entrusted  to  Philbtabrub, 
who,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lysimacbu*, 
revolted  to  Seleucus  king  of  Syria,  retaining, 
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however,  the  fortress  of  Pergamuii  in  his 
hands  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Seleucus,  in  2*0, 
Pbiletaerus  established  himself  as  an  independent 
ruler.  This  is  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  though  the  royal  litis 
was  only  assumed  by  the  second  teeerssor'of  Phi. 
letaerus  AttaI.US  I_,  after  his  great  victory  o»rr 
the  Gauls.  The  successive  kings  of  Pergamus 
were:  Philbtabruh,  280—263;  Euminb*  I, 
263—241  ;  AttaluhI.,241— 197;  EumbkbsIL, 
197 — 159;  Attalus  IL  Pbilaoblphus  15»— 
138;  Attalus  III.  Philombtor,  138—133. 
For  the  outline  of  their  history,  see  the  artfcJ-s. 
The  kingdom  reached  its  greatest  extent  after  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Roman*,  •* 
B.C.  190,  when  the  Romans  bestowed  upon  Eo- 
mens*  II.  the  whole  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  both  Phrr- 
Lycaonia,  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia.  It  wis 
under  the  same  king  that  Pergamus  reached  the 
height  of  its  splendour,  and  that  the  celebrnt^J 
library  was  founded,  which  for  a  long  tune  rivsiWd 
that  of  Alexandria,  and  the  formation  of  which 
occasioned  the  invention  of  parchment,  cJtaHa  Ptr- 
gomema.  This  library  was  afterwards  united  to 
tliat  of  Alexandria,  having  been  presented  by  An- 
tony to  Cleopatra.  During  its  existence  at  Per- 
gamus it  formed  the  centre  of  a  great  school  of 


literature,  which  rivalled  that  of  Alexandria.  Oa 
the  death  of  Attalus  III.  in  a  c.  133,  the  king 
dom,  by  a  bequest  in  his  will,  passed  to  the 
Romans  who  took  possession  of  it  in  130  after 
a  contest  with  the  usurper  Aristanicos  sad 
erected  it  into  the  province  of  Asia,  with  the 
city  of  Pergamus  for  its  capital,  which  cm  timed 
in  such  prosperity,  that  Pliny  calls  it  •*  Iol?* 
clarissimum  Asiae."  The  city  was  an  early  seat 
of  Christianity,  and  is  one  of  the  Seven  Chun.be* 
of  Asia,  to  whom  the  apocalyptic  epistles  are  ad- 
dressed. St  John  describes  it  as  the  scene  of  a 
persecution  of  Christianity,  and  the  seat  of  gn*s 
idolatry,  which  had  even  infected  the  Chore li. 
The  expression  44  where  Satan's  seat  is"  is  thought 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  ss 
the  symbol  of  Asclepius  the  patron  god  of  the 
city.  Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Asia  was  transferred  to  hi  hr»cs. 
and  Pergamus  lost  much  of  its  importance.  Ant^f 
the  celebrated  natives  of  the  city  were  the  rheto- 
rician ApoUodorus  and  the  physician  Galen.  — 
2.  A  very  ancient  city  of  Crete,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  anon  bed  to  the  Trojans  who  survives 
their  city.  The  legislator  Lycurgus  was  said  ts 
have  died  here,  and  his  grave  was  shown.  The 
site  of  the  city  is  doubtful.  Some  place  it  si 
Perama,  others  at  Piatanui. 

Pergamus.  [Psroamon.] 

Perge.    [  Perga.] 

Pinander  (Tlipiavlpot).  L  Son  of  Cypwlu, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  tyrant  of  Corinth,  a.  c  6*ii, 
and  reigned  40  years  to  a.  c.  585.  Ilia  rule  was 
mild  and  beneficent  at  first,  but  afterwards  became 
oppressive.  According  to  the  common  story  Urn 
change  was  owing  to  the  advice  of  ThrasyLuius, 
tyrant  of  Miletus  whom  Periander  had  coo*iLud 
on  the  best  mode  of  maintaining  his  power,  sod 
who  is  said  to  have  taken  the  messenger  throw b  s 
corn-field,  cutting  off,  as  he  went,  the  tallest  earv 
and  then  to  have  dismissed  him  without  committer 
himself  to  a  verbal  answer.  The  action,  h  oar  em. 
was  rightly  interpreted  by  Periander,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  rid  himself  of  the  most  powerful  nohks 
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in  the  state.  He  made  his  power  respected  abroad  I 
■s  well  as  at  home  ;  and  besides  his  conquest  of 
Rpidaurua,  mentioned  below,  he  kept  Corcyra  in 
subjection.  He  was,  like  many  of  the  other  Greek 
tyrants,  a  patron  of  literature  and  philosophy  ; 
and  Arion  and  Anacharsis  were  in  favour  at  hit 
court.  He  was  very  commonly  reckoned  among 
the  Seven  Sages,  though  by  some  he  was  excluded 
from  their  number,  and  Myson  of  Chenae  in  La- 
con  ia  was  substituted  in  his  room.  The  private 
life  of  Periander  was  marked  by  misfortune  and 
cruelty.  He  married  Melissa,  daughter  of  Procles, 
tyrant  of  Epidaurus.  She  bore  him  two  sons, 
Cypselus  and  Lycophron,  and  was  passionately 
beloved  by  him  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  killed  her 
by  a  blow  during  her  pregnancy,  having  been 
roused  to  a  fit  of  anger  by  a  false  accusation  brought 
against  her.  His  wife's  death  embittered  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  partly  through  the  remorse 
which  he  felt  for  the  deed,  partly  through  the 
alienation  of  his  younger  son  Lycophron,  inexorably 
exasperated  by  his  mother's  fate.  The  young 
man's  anger  had  been  chiefly  excited  by  Procles, 
sad  Periander  in  revenge  attacked  Epidaurus,  and, 
having  reduced  it,  took  his  father-in-law  prisoner. 
Periander  sent  Lycophron  to  Corcyra ;  but  when 
he  was  himself  advanced  in  years,  he  summoned 
Lycophron  back  to  Corinth  to  succeed  to  the  ty- 
ranny, seeing  that  Cypselus,  his  elder  son,  was 
unfit  to  hold  it,  from  deficiency  of  understanding. 
Lycophron  refused  to  return  to  Corinth,  as  long  as 
his  father  was  there.  Thereupon  Periander  offered 
to  withdraw  to  Corcyra,  if  Lycophron  would  come 
home  and  take  the  government.  To  this  he  as- 
sented ;  but  the  Corcyraeans,  not  wishing  to  have 
Periander  among  them,  put  Lycophron  to  death. 
Periander  shortly  afterwards  died  of  despondency, 
st  the  age  of  80,  and  after  a  reign  of  40  years, 
taording  to  Diogenes  Lae'rtius.  He  was  succeeded 
by  a  relative,  Paammetichua,  son  of  Gordias.  —  2. 
Tyrant  of  Ambraria,  was  contemporary  with  his 
store  famous  namesake  of  Corinth,  to  whom  he  was 
also  related,  being  the  son  of  Gorgus.  w  ho  was  son 
sr  brother  to  Cypselus.  Periander  was  deposed  by 
the  people,  probably  after  the  death  of  the  Corinthian 
tyrant(585). 

Periboea  (flspfloia).  1.  Wife  of  Icarius,  and 
Bother  of  Penelope.  [Icarius,  No.  2.]  — 3. 
Daughter  of  Alcathous,  and  wife  of  Telamon,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Ajax  and  Teucer. 
Some  writers  call  her  Eriboea.—  3.  Daughter  of 
Hipponous,  and  wife  of  Oeneus,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Tydeus.  [Obnbus.]  — 4. 
Wife  of  king  Polybus  of  Corinth. 

Pericles  (n<pucAn»).  1.  The  greatest  of  Athe- 
nian statesmen,  was  the  son  of  Xanthippns,  and 
Agariste,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  the  noblest 
families  of  Athens.  The  fortune  of  his  parents 
procured  for  him  a  careful  education,  which  his 
extraordinary  abilities  and  diligence  turned  to  the 
best  account.  He  received  instruction  from  Da- 
mon, Zeno  of  Elea,  and  Anaxagnras.  With  An- 
axagoras  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship,  till  the  philosopher  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  Athens.  From  this  great  and  original 
thinker  Pericles  was  believed  to  have  derived  not 
only  the  cast  of  bis  mind,  but  the  character  of  his 
eloquence,  which,  in  the  elevation  of  its  sentiments, 
and  the  purity  and  loftiness  of  its  style,  was  the 
fitting  expression  of  the  force  and  dignity  of  his 
character  and  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions.  Of 
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the  oratory  ot  Pericles  no  specimens  remain  to  us, 
but  it  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as  charac- 
terised by  singular  force  and  energy.  He  was 
described  as  thundering  and  lightning  when  he 
spoke,  and  as  carrying  the  weapons  of  Zeus  upon 
his  tongue. —  In  a  c  469,  Pericles  began  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs,  40  years  before  his  death, 
and  was  soon  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  more 
democratical  part  in  the  state,  in  opposition  to 
Cimon.  He  gained  the  favour  of  the  people  by  the 
laws  which  he  got  passed  for  their  benefit.  Thus 
it  was  enacted  through  his  means  that  the  citizens 
should  receive  from  the  public  treasury  the  price  of 
their  admittance  to  the  theatre,  amounting  to  2 
oboli  apiece  ;  that  those  who  served  in  the  courts  of 
the  Heliaea  should  be  paid  for  their  attendance ; 
and  that  those  citizens  who  served  as  soldiers 
should  likewise  be  paid.  It  was  at  his  instigation 
that  his  friend  Ephialtes  proposed  in  461  the 
measure  by  which  the  Areopagus  was  deprived  of 
those  functions  which  rendered  it  formidable  as  an 
antagonist  to  the  democratical  party.  This  success 
was  followed  by  the  ostracism  of  Cimon,  who  was 
charged  with  Laconism  ;  and  Pericles  was  thus 
placed  at  the  head  of  public  affairs  at  Athens. 
Pericles  was  distinguished  as  a  general  as  well  as 
a  statesman,  and  frequently  commanded  the  Athe- 
nian armies  in  their  wars  with  the  neighbouring 
states.  In  454  he  commanded  the  Athenians  in 
their  campaigns  against  the  Sicyonians  and  Acama- 
nians  ;  in  448  he  led  the  army  which  assisted  the 
Phocians  in  the  Sacred  War;  and  in  445  he 
rendered  the  most  signal  service  to  the  state  by 
recovering  the  island  of  Euboea,  which  had  revolted 
from  Athens.  Cimon  had  been  previously  recalled 
from  exile,  without  any  opposition  from  Pericles, 
but  had  died  in  449.  On  his  death  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  was  headed  by  Thucydides,  the  son 
of  Melesiaa,  but  on  the  ostracism  of  the  latter  in 
444,  the  organized  opposition  of  the  aristocratical 
party  was  broken  up,  and  Pericles  was  left  without 
a  rival  Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  political 
course  no  one  appeared  to  contest  his  supremacy  ; 
but  the  boundless  influence  which  he  possessed  was 
never  perverted  by  him  to  sinister  or  unworthy 
purposes.  So  far  from  being  a  mere  selfish  dema- 
gogue, he  neither  indulged  nor  courted  the  multi- 
tude. The  next  important  event  in  which  Pericles 
was  engaged  was  the  war  against  Samos,  which 
had  revolted  from  Athens,  and  which  he  subdued 
after  an  arduous  campaign,  440.  The  poet  Sopho- 
cles was  one  of  the  generals  who  fought  with  Pericles 
against  Samos.  For  the  next  10  years  till  the  out- 
break of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  were 
not  engaged  in  any  considerable  military  operations. 
During  this  period  Pericles  devoted  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  Athenian  navy,  as  her  supremacy  rested 
on  her  maritime  superiority,  and  he  adopted  various) 
judicious  means  for  consolidating  and  strengthening 
her  empire  over  the  islands  of  the  Aegaean.  The 
funds  derived  from  the  tribute  of  the  allies  and 
from  other  sources  were  to  a  large  extent  devoted 
by  him  to  the  erection  of  those  magnificent  temples 
and  public  buildings  which  rendered  Athens  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  Greece.  Under  his 
administration  the  Propylaea,  and  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  Odeum  were  erected,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  temples  and  public  buildings.  With  the 
stimulus  afforded  by  these  works  architecture  ar.d 
sculpture  reached  their  highest  perfection,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity  w  ere  em- 
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ployed  in  erecting  or  adorning  the  building*.  The 
chief  direction  and  oversight  of  the  public  edifice* 
was  entrusted  to  Phidias.  [Phioia&]  These 
works  calling  into  activity  almost  every  branch  of 
industry  and  commerce  at  Athens,  diffused  uni- 
versal prosperity  while  they  proceeded,  and  thus 
contributed  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  to 
maintain  the  popularity  and  influence  of  Pericles. 
But  he  still  had  many  enemies,  who  were  not  slow 
to  impute  to  him  base  and  unworthy  motives. 
From  the  comic  poets  Pericles  had  to  sustain  nu- 
merous attacks.  They  exaggerated  his  power, 
spoke  of  his  party  aa  Pisistratids.  and  called  upon 
him  to  swear  that  he  was  not  about  to  assume  the 
tyranny.  His  high  character  and  strict  probity, 
however,  rendered  all  these  attacks  harmless.  But 
as  his  enemies  were  unable  to  ruin  his  reputation 
by  these  means,  they  attacked  him  through  his 
friends.  His  friends  Phidias  and  Anaxagoras, 
and  his  mistress  Aspasia  were  all  accused  before 
the  people.  Phidias  was  condemned  and  cast  into 
prison  [Phidias]  ;  Anaxagoras  was  also  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  and  quit  Athens  [Anaxagorar]  ; 
and  Aspasia  was  only  acquitted  through  the  en- 
treaties and  tears  of  Pericles.  —  The  Peloponnesian 
war  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Pericles.  It  is  true  that  he  counselled 
the  Athenians  not  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  he  pointed  out  the  immense 
advantages  which  the  Athenians  possessed  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war  ;  but  he  did  this  because  he  saw  that 
war  was  inevitable  ;  and  that  as  long  as  Athens 
retained  the  great  power  which  the  then  possessed, 
8parta  would  never  rest  contented.  On  the  out- 
break  of  the  war  in  431  a  Peloponnesian  army 
under  Archidamus  invaded  Attica  ;  and  upon  his 
advice  the  Athenians  conveyed  their  moveable 
property  into  the  city,  and  their  cattle  and  beasts 
•f  burden  to  Euboea,  and  allowed  the  Peloponne- 
sians  to  desolate  Attica  without  opposition.  Next 
year  (430),  when  the  Peloponnesian*  again  invaded 
Attica,  Pericles  pursued  the  same  policy  as  before. 
In  this  summer  the  plague  made  its  appearance  in 
Athena.  The  Athenians,  being  exposed  to  the 
devastation  of  the  war  and  the  plague  at  the  tame 
time,  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  peace,  and 
looked  upon  Pericles  as  the  author  of  all  their 
distresses,  inasmuch  as  he  had  persuaded  them  to 
go  to  war.  Pericles  attempted  to  calm  the  public 
ferment ;  but  such  was  the  irritation  against  him, 
that  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  The  ill  feel- 
ing of  the  people  having  found  this  vent,  Pericles 
Boon  resumed  his  accustomed  sway,  and  wa»  again 
elected  one  of  the  generals  for  the  ensuing  year 
(429).  Meantime  Pericles  had  suffered  in  common 
with  his  fellowcitizens.  The  plague  carried  off 
most  of  his  near  connection*.  Hi*  ion  Xanthippus, 
a  profligate  and  undutiful  youth,  his  sister,  and 
most  of  his  intimate  friends  died  of  it.  Still  he 
maintained  unmoved  his  calm  bearing  and  philo- 
sophic composure.  At  last  his  only  surviving 
legitimate  son,  Paralus,  a  youth  of  greater  promise 
than  his  brother,  fell  a  victim.  The  firmness  of 
Pericles  then  at  last  gave  way  ;  as  he  placed  the 
funeral  garland  on  the  head  of  the  lifeless  youth 
he  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  aloud.  He  had  one 
son  remaining,  his  child  by  Aspasia ;  and  he  was 
allowed  to  enrol  this  son  in  his  own  tribe  and  give 
him  bis  own  name.  In  the  autumn  of  429  Pericles 
himself  died  of  a  lingering  sickness.  When  at  the 
point  of  death,  as  his  friends  were  gathered  round 
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his  bed,  recalling  his  virtues  and  enumerating  1& 
triumphs,  Pericles  overhearing  their  remarks,  tud 
that  they  had  forgotten  his  greatest  praise :  that 
no  Athenian  through  his  means  hud  been  made  is 
put  on  mourning.  He  survived  the  commencement 
of  the  war  2  years  and  6  months.  The  name  of 
the  wife  of  Pericles  is  not  mentioned.  She  hod 
been  the  wife  of  Hipponicua,  by  whom  she  was  :b« 
mother  of  Callias.  She  bore  two  sons  to  Peridea, 
Xanthippus  and  Paralus.  She  lived  unhappily 
with  Pericles,  and  a  divorce  took  place  by  mtt-jij 
consent,  when  Pericles  connected  himself  wita 
Aspasia.  Of  his  strict  probity  he  left  the  decisive 
proof  in  the  fact  that  at  bis  death  he  was  foctd 
not  to  have  added  a  single  drachma  to  his  here- 
ditary property.  —  2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  by 
Aspasia,  was  one  of  the  generals  at  the  battle  of 
Arginusae,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Athenuu 
with  the  other  generals,  406. 

Periclym&nus  (n*pm\vfifpot).   1.  One  of  tie 
Argonauts,  was  son  of  Neleus  and  Chlaria,  aid 
brother  of  Nestor.    Poseidon  gave  him  the  power 
of  changing  himself  into  different  forma,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  great  strength,  but  he  was  never- 
theless slain  by  Hercules  at  the  capture  of  Pylos. 
—  2.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  CMoria,  the  daushu-r 
of  Tiresias,  of  Thebes.    In  the  war  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes  he  was  believed  to  have  killed 
Parthenopaeus  ;  and  when  he  pursued  Atnphianu, 
the  latter  by  the  command  of  Zeus  was  swallowed 
up  by  tbe  earth. 

Perierea  (TIepn7p7jf),  son  of  Aeolns  and  Easrete, 
king  of  Measene,  was  the  father  of  Aphareu*  and 
Leucippus  by  Oorgo phone.  In  some  traditions 
Perieres  was  called  a  son  of  Cynortas,  and  besides 
the  sons  above  mentioned  be  is  said  to  have  been 
the  father  of  Tyndareos  and  I  carina 

Peril  a  us  (ricpiAaoi),  son  of  Icarius  and  Pen- 
boea,  and  a  brother  of  Penelope. 

Perillus  (  IifptAAos),  a  statuary,  was  the  maier 
of  the  bmnze  bull  of  the  tyrant  Phalaris,  respecting 
which  ace  further  under  PuaLakis.  Like  me 
makers  of  other  instruments  of  death,  Penllu  i» 
said  to  have  become  one  of  the  victims  of  his  owe 
handiwork. 

Finn  thus  (TliptyQoi :  n*plr9iot :  EM  Engii\ 
an  important  town  in  Thrace  on  the  Propones, 
was  founded  by  the  Samians  about  &  c  559.  It 
was  situated  22  miles  W.  of  Selymbria  on  a  »rcsl! 
peninsula,  and  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  with 
rows  of  houses  rising  above  each  other  like  seats 
in  mi  amphitheatre.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  ob 
stinate  resistance  which  it  offered  to  Philip  of 
Macedon,  at  which  time  it  was  a  more  powerful 
place  than  Byzantium.  Under  the  Romans  it  still 
continued  to  be  a  flourishing  town,  being  the  pox* 
at  which  most  of  the  roads  met  leading  to  Byzan- 
tium. The  commercial  importance  of  the  town  is 
attested  by  its  numerous  coins  which  are  soil 
extant.  At  a  later  time,  but  not  earlier  than  the 
4th  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  we  find  it  called 
//rrar/en,  which  occurs  sometimes  alone  withect 
any  addition  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
Herod ea  Tkraciae  or  HeraeUa  Perinlhus. 

Perlphaa  (II«pi$as),  an  Attic  autochthon,  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Cecrops,  was  a  priest  of  Apollo, 
and  on  account  of  his  virtues  was  made  king  of  i%e 
country.  In  consequence  of  the  honours  psud  x 
him,  Zeus  wished  to  destroy  him ;  but  at  the  re- 
quest of  Apollo  he  was  metamorphose!  by  Zeoj 
into  an  eagle,  and  his  wife  arte  m  bird. 
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BirdVeye  View  of  the  Forum  of  Pumpcil.    Sec  paire  601. 


A.  Temple  of  Jupiter. 

B.  Temple  of  Venua. 

C.  Temple  of  Mercury. 

r>.  h.-i-i  i<  i. 

K .  Kd  i  ti.T  of  Eumachia. 
T.  Therm«e. 

G.  Pantheon  or  Temple  of  A  urn  « tin 
I.K.L..  Tribunal*  or  Court*  of  Ju»tice. 


N.  Griniriti. 
'P.  Curia  or  Senarnlum. 
K.  Part  not  vet  excavated. 
S.  Street  of  the  Dried  Fruit*. 
T.  Street  leading  to  the  Temple  of  Fortune. 
V.  Triumphal  Arch. 
W,  Pedestal*. 

Y.  Street  ol  the  silversmith*. 

'To  fact  p.  .mi. 
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Pella  in  Macedonia.   Pajre  436. 


IYileoe  in  Achaia.   Pa*e  &37. 


Perinthui  in  Thrace.   Pa^c  Ml. 


Phie.tu.  in  Crete.   Pa«c  HI. 

To  far,  p.  W.V.) 


Mudli  in  Lycia.   P»*e  4M. 


Pheneu»  in  A  read  a.   Page  iii. 


Pliillppl  in  Macedonia.  Pare  4J». 


PTacw.  In  Crete.   Page  SI  I. 
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PERSEPHONE. 


Plrfphites  (n«pi^ri|f),  sou  of  Hephaestus  and 
Anticlea,  sumamed  Cory  netes,  that  is.  Club- 
bearer,  was  a  robber  at  Epidaurun,  who  slew 
travellers  with  an  iron  ebb.  Theseus  at  last  killed 
him  and  took  his  club  for  his  own  use. 

Permessus  {Jltpfkti<ra6s :  Kc/ulari),  a  rirer  in 
Boeotia,  which  descends  from  Mt  Helicon,  unites 
with  the  Olmius,  and  falls  into  the  lake  Copais 
li<rar  Haliartus. 

Perne  (ncpnt),  a  little  island  off  the  coast  of 
Ionu,  opposite  to  the  territory  of  Miletus,  to  which 
aii  earthquake  united  it. 

Pero  {  Tlvp«i)t  daughter  of  Neleus  and  Chloris, 
was  married  to  Bias,  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty. 

Perperena  (Tltpxtprtra,  and  other  forms),  a 
small  town  of  Mysia,  S.  of  Adramvttium,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  there  were  copper-mines 
and  celebrated  vineyards.  It  was  said  to  be  the 
place  at  which  Thucydides  died. 

Ferperna  or  Perpenna  (the  former  is  the  pre- 
ferable form).  L  K.,  praetor  B.C.  135,  when  he 
carried  on  war  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily ;  and 
consul  130,  when  be  defeated  Arutonicus  in  Asia, 
and  took  him  prisoner.  He  died  near  Pergamum 
on  his  return  to  Rome  in  129.—  2.  K.,  eon  of  the 
last,  consul  92,  and  censor  86.  He  is  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writers  as  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  longevity.  He  attained  the  age  of  98  years, 
and  died  in  49,  the  year  in  which  the  civil  war 
aroke  out  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  He  took 
do  prominent  part  in  die  agitated  times  in  which 
ne  lived.— 8.  M.  Ferperna  Vento,  son  of  the 
last,  joined  the  Marian  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
was  raised  to  the  praelorship.  After  the  conquest 
of  Italy  by  Sulla,  in  82,  Perperna  fied  to  Sicily, 
which  he  quitted  however  upon  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey shortly  afterwards.  On  the  death  of  Sulla,  in 
7«,  Perperna  joined  the  consul  M.  Lepidus  in  his 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  new  aristocratical  consti- 
tution, and  retired  with  him  to  Sardinia  on  the 
failure  of  this  attempt.  Lepidus  died  in  Sardinia 
in  the  following  year,  77,  and  Perperna  with  the 
remains  of  his  army  crossed  over  to  Spain  and 
joined  Sertorius.  Perperna  was  jealous  of  the 
ascendancy  of  Sertorius,  and  after  serving  under 
him  some  years  he  and  his  friends  assassinated 
Sertorius  at  a  banquet  in  72.  His  death  soon 
brought  the  war  to  a  close.  Perperna  was  de- 
feated by  Pompey,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
put  to  death. 

Perrhaebi  (TltjlfauSoi  or  Htpat€ol\  a  powerful 
and  warlike  Pehugic  people,  who,  according  to 
Strabo,  migrated  from  Euboea  to  the  mainland, 
and  settled  in  the  districts  of  Hestiaeotis  and  Pe- 
lasgiotis  in  Thessaly.  Hence  the  northern  part  of 
this  country  is  frequently  called  Perrhaebia(n«/J- 
jxuGia,  n<pai&a),  though  it  never  funnnl  one  of 
the  regular  Thessalian  provinces.  Homer  places 
the  Perrhaebi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thes- 
salian Dodona  and  the  river  Titaresins  ;  and  at  a 
Later  time  the  name  of  Perrhaebia  was  applied  to 
the  district  bounded  by  Macedonia  and  the  Cam- 
bunian  mountains  on  the  N.,  by  Pindus  on  the  W., 
by  the  Peneus  on  the  S.  and  S.E.,  and  by  the 
Peneus  and  Ossa  on  the  E.  The  Perrhaebi  were 
members  of  the  Amphictyonic  league.  At  an  early 
period  they  were  subdued  by  the  Lapithae;  at  the 
time  of  the  Peloponneaian  war  they  were  subject 
v>  the  Tbessalians,  and  subsequently  to  Philip  of 
Macedon  ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  wars  in 
Greece  they  appear  independent  of  Macedonia. 


Perrhldae  (Tlttyi&cu),  an  Attic  d  era  us  near 
Aphidna,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis. 

Persabfira  or  Periaabora  (Tltpcatdpa :  Anbar\ 
a  strongly  fortified  city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  point  where  the  canal 
called  Maarsares  left  the  river. 

Persae.  [Persia.] 

Persaeus  (n«p<reuoj),  a  Stoic  philosopher,  wa» 
a  native  of  Cittium  in  Crete,  and  a  disciple  of 
Zeno.  He  lived  for  some  years  at  the  court  of 
Antigonus  Oonatas,  with  whom  he  seems  t»  have 
been  in  high  favour.  Antigonus  appointed  him  to 
the  chief  command  in  Corinth,  where  he  was  slain, 
when  the  city  was  taken  by  Aratus,  B.  c  243. 

Perse  (ritpaij),  daughter  of  Ocean  us,  and  wife 
of  Helios  (the  Sun),  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aeetes  and  Circe.  She  is  further  called 
the  mother  of  Pasiphae  and  Penes.  Homer  and 
Apollonius  Rhodius  call  her  Perse,  while  others 
call  her  Perseis  or  Persea. 

Pera*is,a  name  given  to  Hecate,  as  the  daughter 
of  Perses  by  Asteria. 

Persephone  (n*pe«p6r7i)%  called  Proserpina 
by  the  Romans,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Deme- 
ter.  In  Homer  she  is  called  Peraq^hon'ia  (Tlfpat- 
<p6vtia) ;  the  form  Persephone  first  occurs  in  He- 
siod.  But  besides  these  forms  of  the  name,  we 
also  find  Persephassa,  Phernephassa,  PersrphattOy 
Phersrp/iatta,  Pktmphassa,  Pherq)hatta^Bl\i  Pher- 
tephonla,  for  which  various  etymologies  have  bei-n 
proposed.  The  Latin  Proserpina  is  probably  only 
a  corruption  of  the  Greek.  In  Attica  she  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Cora  (Kopif,  Ion. 
KoiJpTj),  that  is,  the  Daughter,  namely,  of  Demeter  j 
and  the  two  were  frequently  called  Tkt  Mother 
and  tJir  Daughter  (tj  Mrjr^p  nal  i)  K6fft}).  Being 
the  infernal  goddess  of  death,  she  is  also  called  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Styx.  In  Arcadia  she  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Despocna,  and  was 
called  a  daughter  of  Poseidon  Hippius  and  Deme- 
ter,  and  said  to  have  been  brought  up  by  the  Titan 
Anytns.  Homer  describes  her  as  the  wife  of 
Hades,  and  the  formidable,  venerable,  and  majestic 
queen  of  the  Shades,  who  rales  over  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  along  with  her  husband.  Hence  she  is 
called  by  later  writers  Juno  Infema,  Avcma,  and 
Stygm  ;  and  the  Erinnyes  are  said  to  have  beee 
her  daughters  by  Pluto.  Groves  sacred  to  her  are 
placed  by  Homer  in  the  western  extremity  of  the 
earth,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  lower  world,  which 
is  itself  called  the  house  of  Persephone.  The  story 
of  her  being  carried  off  by  Hades  or  Pluto  against 
her  will  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  simply 
describes  her  as  the  wife  and  queen  of  Hades.  Her 
abduction  is  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod.  The  ac- 
count of  her  abduction,  which  is  the  most  celebrated 
part  of  her  story,  and  the  wanderings  of  her  mother 
in  search  of  her,  and  the  worship  of  the  2  goddesses 
in  Attica  at  the  festival  of  the  Eleusinia,  are  related 
under  Dxmstbr.  In  the  mystical  theories  of  the 
Orphics,  Persephone  is  described  as  the  all-per- 
vading goddess  of  nature,  who  both  produces  and 
destroys  every  thing ;  and  she  is  therefore  men- 
tioned along,  or  identified  with,  other  mystic  divi- 
nities, such  as  I  sis,  Rhea,  Ge,  H  •stia,  Pandora, 
Artemis,  Hecate.  This  mystic  Persephone  is  fur- 
ther said  to  have  become  by  Zeus  the  mother  of 
Dionysus,  Iacchus.  Zagreus  ur  Sabasius.  —  Perse- 
phone frequently  appears  in  works  of  art.  She  is 
represented  either  with  the  grave  and  severe  cha- 
racter of  an  infernal  Juno,  of  as  a  mystical  divinity 

Nil 
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with  a  sceptre  and  a  little  box,  in  the  act  of  being 
carried  off  by  Pluto. 

Persepolls  (n«p<r«roAif,  TltpealwoXu :  in  the 
middle  ages,  IstaJchar:  now  Tukhti-JemMd,  i.  e. 
7*An>M«  o/Jemshid,  or  Chil-Minar,  i.  e,  Forty 
/«r»;  large  Ru.)  it  the  Greek  name,  probably 
translated  from  the  Persian  name,  which  it  not 
recorded,  of  the  great  city  which  succeeded  Pasar- 
gada  at  the  capital  of  Penis  and  of  the  Persian 
empire.  From  the  circumstance,  however,  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Babylonian  empire  taking  place 
about  the  time  when  Persepolis  attained  this  dig- 
nity, it  appears  to  have  been  seldom  used  as  the 
royal  residence.  Neither  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
Ctesias,  nor  the  sacred  writers  during  the  Persian 
period,  mention  it  at  all ;  though  they  often  speak 
of  Babylon,  Suaa,  and  Kchatana,  as  the  capitals  of 
the  empire.  It  is  only  from  the  Greek  writers 
after  the  Macedonian  conquest  that  we  learn  its 
rank  in  the  empire,  which  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  its  being  one  of  the  2  burial  places 
of  the  kings  (the  other  being  Pasargada),  and  also 
a  royal  treasury;  for  Alexander  found  in  the 
palace  immense  riches,  which  were  said  to  have  ac- 
cumulated from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Its  foundation 
is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  more 
generally  to  his  son  Carobysee,  It  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  adorned  by  Darius  I.  and  Xerxes, 
and  preserved  its  splendour  till  after  the  Macedo- 
nian conquest,  when  it  was  burnt ;  Alexander,  as 
the  story  goes,  setting  fire  to  the  palace  with  his 
own  hand,  at  the  end  of  a  revel,  by  the  instigation 
of  the  courtezan  That's,  tuc.  331.  It  was  not, 
however,  so  entirely  destroyed  as  some  historians 
represent.  It  appears  frequently  in  subsequent 
history,  both  ancient  and  medieval.  It  is  now 
deserted,  but  its  ruins  are  considerable,  though  too 
dilapidated  to  give  any  good  notion  of  Persian 
architecture,  and  they  are  rich  in  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. It  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  Persia, 
in  the  part  called  Hollow  Penis  (koIAij  Uipou), 
not  far  from  the  border  of  the  Cannanian  Desert, 
in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  valley,  watered  by  the 
river  Arazes  (Mend-Emir),  and  its  tributaries  the 
Med  us.  and  the  Cyrus.  The  city  stood  on  the  N. 
aide  of  the  A  raxes,  and  had  a  citadel  (the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  seen)  built  on  the  levelled  surface 
of  a  rock,  and  enclosed  by  triple  walls  rising  one 
above  the  other  to  the  heights  of  16,  48,  and  60 
cubits,  within  which  was  the  palace,  with  its  royal 
sepulchres  and  treasuries. 

Penes  (Tl4p<nit).  L  Son  of  the  Titan  Crius 
and  Eurybia,  and  husband  of  Asteria,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Hecate. — 2.  Son  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  described  by  the  Greeks  as 
the  founder  of  the  Penian  nation.— 3.  Son  of 
Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Perse,  and  brother  of  Aeetes 
and  Circe. 

Perseus  (n«p(r«vi),  the  famous  Argive  hero, 
was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Danatf,  and  a  grandson  of 
Acrisius,  An  oracle  had  told  Acrisius  that  he  was 
doomed  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  Danae's  son ; 
and  he  therefore  shut  up  his  daughter  in  an  apart- 
ment made  of  brass  or  stone.  But  Zeus  having 
metamorphosed  himself  into  a  shower  of  gold, 
came  down  through  the  roof  of  the  prison,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Perseus.  From  this 
circumstance  Perseus  is  sometimes  called  aungm<u 
As  soon  as  Acrisius  discovered  that  Danae  had 
given  birth  to  a  son,  he  put  both  mother  and  son 
into  a  chest,  and  threw  them  into  the  tea ;  but 
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Zeus  caused  the  chest  to  land  in  the  IsbaJ  of 
Seriphoa,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  where  Dictvv  i 
fisherman,  found  them,  and  carried  them  to  Psdy- 
dectes,  the  king  of  the  country.  They  were  trrami 
with  kindness  by  Polydectes ;  but  the  latter  sav- 
ing afterwards  fallen  in  love  with  DanaE,  sod 
finding  it  impossible  to  gratify  his  desires  m  am- 
sequence  of  the  presence  of  Perseus,  who  bi 
meantime  grown  up  to  manhood,  he  tent  Peraeu 
away  to  fetch  the  head  of  Medusa,  one  of  the 
Gorgons.  Guided  by  Hermes  and  Athena,  Per* 
seus  fint  went  to  the  Graeae,  the  aisten  of  tW 
Gorgons,  took  from  tbera  their  one  tooth  and  their 
one  eye,  and  would  not  restore  them  until  they 
showed  him  the  way  to  the  nvmphs,  who  po»- 
tetsed  the  winged  sandals,  the  magic  wallet,  sad 
the  helmet  of  Hades,  which  rendered  the  weam 
invisible.  Having  received  from  the  Nymph* 
these  invaluable  presents,  from  Hermes  a  sickle, 
and  from  Athena  a  mirror,  he  mounted  into  the 
air,  and  arrived  at  the  Gorgons,  who  dwelt  ixn 
Tartessus  on  the  coast  of  the  Ocean,  whose  h«*dj 
were  covered,  like  those  of  serpents,  with  ka>% 
and  who  had  large  tusks  like  boars,  brazen  bxii-, 
and  golden  wings.  He  found  them  asleep,  sad 
cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  looking  at  her  £ruv 
through  the  mirror,  for  a  sight  of  the  monster  her 
self  would  have  changed  him  into  stone.  Perseta 
put  her  head  into  the  wallet  which  he  carried  en 
his  back,  and  at  he  went  away  he  was  pursued  fey 
2  other  Gorgons ;  but  his  helmet,  which  Radars' 
him  invisible,  enabled  him  to  escape  in  etfrty. 
Peneus  then  proceeded  to  Aethiopia,  where  he 
saved  and  married  Andromeda.  [Androhidi.] 
Perseus  is  alto  said  to  have  come  to  the  Hyper- 
boreans, by  whom  he  was  hospitably  received,  sad 
to  Atlas,  whom  he  changed  into  the  mountain  of 
the  same  name  by  the  Gorgon's  head.  On  ha 
return  to  Seriphot,  he  found  his  mother  with  LHrtn 
in  a  temple,  whither  they  had  fled  from  the  vio- 
lence of  Polydectes.  Perseus  then  went  to  the 
palace  of  Polydectes,  and  metamorphosed  him  and 
all  his  guests,  and,  some  say,  the  whole  istsad, 
into  stone.  He  then  presented  the  kingdom  to 
Dictys.  He  gave  the  winged  sandals  and  the 
helmet  to  Hermes,  who  restored  them  to  the 
nymphs  and  to  Hades,  and  the  head  of  Gorgon  ts 
Athena,  who  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  her  shield 
or  breastplate,  Perseus  then  went  to  Argot,  x- 
companied  by  Danae'  and  Andromeda.  Acrinus. 
remembering  the  oracle,  escaped  to  Larissa,  in  the 
country  of  the  Pelasgians ;  but  Perseus  follovrd 
him,  in  order  to  penuade  him  to  return.  Ser< 
writen  state  that  Perseus,  on  his  return  to  Argca 
found  Proetus,  who  had  expelled  his  bn>t)*r 
Acrisius,  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  ;  sad  im 
Perseus  slew  Proetus,  and  was  aiterward*  k:Lfd 
by  Mcgapenthes,  the  son  of  Proetus.  The  mn 
common  tradition,  however,  relates  that  when  Tea- 
tarn  i das,  king  of  Larissa,  celebrated  games  in  h«K«-' 
of  his  guest  Acrisius,  Perseus,  who  took  put  it 
them,  accidentally  hit  the  foot  of  Acrisius  with  tbr 
discus,  and  thus  killed  him.  Acrisius  was  boned 
outside  the  city  of  Larissa,  and  Perseus, 
the  kingdom  of  Argos  to  Mcgapenthes,  the  J 
Proetus,  received  from  him  in  exchange  the  go  ▼era- 
men  t  of  Tiryna.  According  to  others,  Pottst 
remained  in  Argos,  and  successfully  opposed  tat 
introduction  of  the  Bacchic  orpies.  Per»cu* :»  »*i 
to  have  founded  the  towns  of  Midea  and  Mvcr«*-. 
By  Andromeda  he  became  the  father  of  Per**, 
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Afeaeos,  Sthenelus,  Heleus,  Meator,  Electryon, 
Gorgophone,  and  Autochthe.  Pemua  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  hero  in  several  places. 

Perseus  or  Penes  (n«fw«vj)»  the  but  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  the  eldest  ion  of  Philip  V„  and 
reigned  11  yean  from  a  a  178  to  168.  Before 
his  accession  he  persuaded  his  father  to  put  to 
death  his  younger  brother  Demetrius,  whom  he 
suspected  that  the  Roman  senate  intended  to  set 
up  aa  a  competitor  for  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Philip.  Immediately  after  his  accession  he  began 
to  make  preparations  for  war  with  the  Romans, 
which  he  knew  to  be  inevitable,  though  7  years 
elapsed  before  actual  hostilities  commenced.  The 
war  broke  out  in  171.  The  1st  year  of  the  war 
was  marked  by  no  striking  action.  The  consul 
P.  Licinius  Crasras  first  suffered  a  defeat  in  Thes- 
aaly  in  an  engagement  between  the  cavalry  of  the 
2  armies,  but  subsequently  gained  a  slight  advan- 
tage over  the  king's  troops. — The  2nd  year  of  the 
war  (170),  in  which  the  consul  A.  Hostilius  Man- 
cinus  commanded,  also  passed  over  without  any  im- 
portant battle,  but  was  on  the  whole  favourable  to 
Perseus. —  The  3rd  year  (169),  in  which  the  con- 
sul Q.  Marcius  Phihppus  commanded,  again  pro- 
duced no  important  results.  The  length  to  which 
the  war  had  been  unexpectedly  protracted,  and  the 
ill  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  had  by  this  time 
excited  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Macedo- 
nian monarch ;  but  the  ill-timed  avarice  of  Perseus, 
who  refused  to  advance  the  sum  of  money  which 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  demanded,  deprived 
him  of  this  valuable  ally  ;  and  the  same  unseason- 
able niggardliness  likewise  deprived  him  of  the 
services  of  20,000  Gaulish  mercenaries,  who  had 
actually  advanced  into  Macedonia  to  his  support, 
but  retired  on  failing  to  obtain  their  stipulated 
pay.  He  was  thus  Ted  to  carry  on  the  contest 
against  Rome  single-handed. — The  4th  year  of  the 
war  (168)  was  also  the  last  The  new  consul, 
L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  defeated  Perseus  with  great 
loss  in  a  decisive  battle  fought  near  Pydna  on 
June  22, 168.  Perseus  took  refuge  in  the  island  of 
bamothrace,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  surren- 
dered with  his  children  to  the  praetor  Cn.  Octa- 
vius.  When  brought  before  Aemilius,  he  is  said 
to  hare  degraded  himself  by  the  most  abject  sup- 
plications: but  be  was  treated  with  kindness  by 
the  Roman  general.  The  following  year  he  was 
carried  to  Italy,  where  he  was  compelled  to  adorn 
the  splendid  triumph  of  his  conqueror  (Nov.  30, 
167),  and  afterwards  cast  into  a  dungeon,  from 
whence,  however,  the  intercession  of  Aemilius  pro- 
cured his  release,  and  he  was  permitted  to  end  his 
days  in  an  honourable  captivity  at  Alba.  He  sur- 
vived his  removal  thither  a  few  years,  and  died, 
according  to  some  accounts,  by  voluntary  starva- 
tion, while  others — fortunately  with  less  proba- 
bility— represent  him  as  falling  a  victim  to  the 
cruelty  of  his  guards,  who  deprived  him  of  sleep. 
Perseus  had  been  twice  married  ;  the  name  of  his 
first  wife,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  killed  with  his 
own  hand  in  a  fit  of  passion,  is  not  recorded  ;  his 
second,  Laodice,  was  the  daughter  of  Selcucus  IV. 
Philopator.  He  left  two  children;  a  son,  Alex- 
ander, and  a  daughter,  both  apparently  by  his 
second  marriage,  as  they  were  mere  children  when 
carried  to  Rome.  Besides  these,  he  had  adopted 
his  younger  brother  Philip,  who  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  by  him  as  the  heir  to  his  throne, 
and  became  the  partner  of  his  captivity 
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Persia.  [Pirjos.] 

Perslci  Montes.   [Parsici  Montes.] 

Perslcus  Sinus,  Perslcum  Mare  (d  ntpaix6i 
xdAvos,  d  n«po-urh  ddAoovro,  and  other  forms :  0* 
Persian  Culf),  is  the  name  given  by  the  later  geo- 
graphers to  the  great  gulf  of  the  Mare  Erythraeuro 
{Indian  Ocean),  extending  in  a  S.E.  direction  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Tigris,  between  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Arabia  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Susiana,  Persia 
and  Karmania,  to  the  narrow  strait  formed  by  the 
long  tongue  of  land  which  projects  from  the  N. 
side  of  Oman  in  Arabia,  by  which  strait  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  more  open  gulf  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  called  Paragon  Sinus  (Gulf  of  Oman).  Tta 
earlier  Greek  writers  know  nothing  of  it.  Hero- 
dotus does  not  distinguish  it  from  the  Erythraean 
Sea.  The  voyage  of  Alexander's  admiral  Nearchue 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris  made  it  better  known, 
but  still  the  ancient  geographers  in  general  give 
very  inaccurate  statements  of  its  sise  and  form. 

Persides  (Tltpatlini,  Utpoifidtris),  a  patrony- 
mic given  to  the  descendants  of  Perse*. 

Persia,  and  very  rarely  Persia  (if  Uifxrts,  and 
if  Zltpoiid),  sc.  yy,  the  fern,  adjectives,  the  masc 
being  lltpcucdt,  from  the  ethnic  noun  n«prnt,  pi. 
n  tfxrau,  fern.  Ill/wis,  Latin  Persa  aud  Perses, 
pL  Persae:  in  modern  Persian  and  Arabic,  Fan 
or  Farsistan,  i.  e.  ttan,  land  of  Fart —old  Persian 
part,  hone  or  horseman  t  Eng.  Persia),  originally 
a  small  mountainous  district  of  W.  Asia,  lying  on 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  surrounded 
on  the  other  sides  by  mountains  and  deserts.  On 
the  N.W.  and  N.  it  was  separated  from  Susiana, 
Media,  and  Parthia,  by  the  little  river  Oroatis  or 
Orosis,  and  by  M.  Parachoathras ;  and  on  the  E. 
from  Carman ia  by  no  definite  boundaries  in  the 
Desert  The  only  level  part  of  the  country  was 
the  strip  of  sea-coast  called  Pertii  Paralia :  the 
rest  was  intersected  with  branches  of  M.  Para- 
choathras, the  valleys  between  which  were  watered 
by  several  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  were  the 
Araxrs,  Cyrus,  and  Mbdus:  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  which  was  called  Koile  Persia,  stood 
the  capital  cities  Pasargada  and  Psrsbpolis. 
The  country  has  a  remarkable  variety  of  climate 
and  of  products  ;  the  N.  mountainous  regions  being 
comparatively  cold,  but  with  good  pastures,  espe- 
cially for  camels  ;  the  middle  slopes  having  a  tem- 
perate climate  and  producing  abundance  of  fruit 
and  wine ;  and  the  S.  strip  of  coast  being  intensely 
hot,  snd  sandy,  with  little  vegetation  except  the 
palm-tree.  The  inhabitants  were  a  collection  of 
nomad  peoples  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  who 
called  themselves  by  a  name  which  is  given  in 
Greek  as  Artaei  f  Aprcubi),  and  which,  like  the 
kindred  Median  name  of  Alii  ("Apioi),  signifies 
nMc  or  honourable,  and  is  applied  especially  to  the 
true  worshippers  of  Ormuzd  and  followers  of  Zo- 
roaster :  it  was  in  fact  rather  a  title  of  honour 
than  a  proper  name;  the  true  collective  name  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  been  Paraca.  According 
to  Herodotus,  they  were  divided  into  3  classes  or 
castes :  1st,  the  nobles  or  warriors,  containing  the 
3  tribes  of  the  Pasargadas,  who  were  the  most 
noble,  and  to  whom  the  royal  family  of  the  Achae- 
menidae  belonged,  the  Maraphii  and  the  Maspii  \ 
2ndly,  the  agricultural  and  other  settled  tribes, 
namely,  the  Panthialaei,  Derusiaei,  and  Germanii  } 
3rdlr,  the  tribes  which  remained  nomadic,  namely, 
the  Daae,  Mardi,  Dropici,  and  Sagartii,  names  com- 
mon to  other  parts  of  W.  and  Central  Asia.  The 
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Persians  had  a  close  ethnical  affinity  to  the  Medea, 
and  followed  the  same  customs  and  religion  [Magi  ; 
Zoroaktrr].  The  simple  and  warlike  habits, 
*hich  they  ctiltirated  in  their  native  mountains, 
preserved  them  from  the  corrupting  influences 
which  enervated  their  Median  brethren;  so  that 
from  being,  as  we  find  them  at  the  beginning  of 
tfn-ir  recorded  history,  the  subject  member  of  the 
Medo- Persian  kingdom,  they  obtained  the  supre- 
macy under  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  great  Per- 
sian Empire,  B.c.  S59.  Of  the  Persian  history 
before  this  date,  we  know  but  little :  the  native 
poetical  annalists  of  a  later  period  are  perfectly 
untrustworthy :  the  additional  light  lately  ob- 
tained from  the  Persian  inscriptions  is,  so  far  as  it 
pees,  confirmatory  of  the  Greek  writers,  from  whom, 
and  from  some  small  portions  of  Scripture,  all  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  Persian  history  is  derived. 
According  to  these  accounts,  the  Persians  were 
first  subjected  by  the  Medes  under  Phraortes,  about 
B.  c  688,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Great 
Median  Empire ;  but  they  continued  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  princes,  the  Achaemenidae.  An 
account  of  the  revolution,  by  which  the  supremacy 
was  transferred  to  the  Persian*,  is  given  under 
Cyrus.  At  this  time  there  existed  in  W.  Asia 
two  other  great  kingdoms,  the  Lydian,  which  com- 
prised nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  \V.  of  the 
river  Halys,  which  separated  it  from  the  Medo- 
Persian  territories;  and  the  Babylonian,  which, 
besides  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  embraced 
(Syria  and  Palestine.  By  the  successive  conquest 
of  these  kingdoms,  the  dominions  of  Cyrus  were 
extended  on  the  W.  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine,  the  Aegean,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  the  frontier  of  Egypt.  Turning  his  arms  in  the 
opposite  direction,  he  subdued  Bactrio,  and  effected 
some  conquests  beyond  the  Oxus,  but  fell  in  battle 
with  the  Mnssagetae.  [Cyrus.]  His  son  Cam- 
byses  added  Egypt  to  the  empire.  [Cambysbs.] 
Upon  his  death"  the  Magian  priesthood  made  an 
effort  to  restore  the  supremacy  to  the  Medes 
[Magi  ;  Smbrois],  which  was  defeated  by  the 
conspiracy  of  the  7  Persian  chieftains,  whose  success 
conferred  the  crown  upon  Darius,  the  son  of  Hys- 
taRpes.  This  king  was  at  first  occupied  with 
crushing  rebellions  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
and  with  the  two  expeditions  against  Scythia  and 
CyrenaTca,  of  which  the  former  entirely  failed,  and 
the  latter  was  only  partially  successful.  He  con- 
quered Thrace ;  and  on  the  E.  he  added  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  to  the  kingdom;  but  in  this  quarter 
the  power  of  Persia  seems  never  to  have  been 
much  more  than  nominal.  The  Persian  Empire 
had  now  reached  its  greatest  extent,  from  Thrace 
and  Cyrenaica  on  the  W.  to  the  Indus  on  the  E., 
and  from  the  Euxine,  the  Caucasus  (or  rather  a 
little  below  it),  the  Caspian,  and  the  Oxus  and 
.laxartes  on  the  N.  to  Aethiopia,  Arabia,  and  the 
Erythraean  Sea  on  the  S-,  and  it  embraced,  in  Eu- 
rope, Thrace  and  some  of  the  Greek  cities  N.  of 
the  Euxine ;  in  Africa,  Egypt  and  Cyrenaica ;  in 
Asia,  on  the  W..  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  the 
several  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria,  Babylonia,  Suftiana,  Atropatene, 
Cireat  Media;  on  the  N.,  Hyrcania,  Margiana, 
Bactriana,  and  Sogdiana ;  on  the  E.,  the  Paropa- 
mUu*.  Arachosia,  and  India  (i.  e.  part  of  the  Punjab 
and  Scinde);  on  the  S.  Persia,  Cariuania  and 
Gedrosia ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  E.  part,  Parthia, 
Aria,  and  Drangiaim.   The  capital  cities  of  the 
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empire  were  Babylon,  Sosa,  Ectatana  in 
and,  though  these  were  seldom,  if  ever,  used  at 
residences.  Pasargada  and  PersepoCs  m  Perssv 
(See  the  several  articles.)  Of  this  vast  encore 
Darius  undertook  the  organisation,  and  divided  it 
into  20  satrapies,  of  which  a  full  account  is  gives) 
by  Herodotus.  For  the  other  details  of  his  roga, 
and  especially  the  commencement  of  the  wars  with. 
Greece,  see  Darius.  Of  the  remaining  period  U 
the  ancient  Persian  history,  till  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  a  sufficient  abstract  will  be  found  under 
the  names  of  the  several  kings,  a  list  of  whoa  is 
now  subjoined: — (1)  Cyrus,  b.  c  559 — 529: 
(2)  Cambysbs,  529 — 522:  (5)  Usurpation  of  tat 
pseudo-SMBBDts,  7  months,  522 — 521 :  (4)  Da- 
rius I.,  son  of  Hystaspes,  521—485 :  (5)  Xaaxn 
I.  485 — 465:  (6)  Usurpation  of  ArTabancs, 
7  months,  465 — 164 :  (7)  Artaxbrxbb  I.  Lo>- 
gimanu8,464— 425:  (8)  Xbbjcbk  II.,  2  months: 
(9)  Sogdianus,  7  months. 425 — 124  :  (10)  Ochos, 
or  Darius  II.  Nothus,  424—405 :  (11)  Artmx- 
brxrs  II.  Mnemon,  405—359:  (12)  Ochos,  <* 
Artaxbrxbs  III.,  359—358:  (13)  Arabs, 33S 
— 336 :  (14)  Darius  III.  Codomannus,  336 — 
331  [Albxandbr].  Here  the  ancient  history  of 
Persia  ends,  as  a  kingdom ;  but,  as  a  people,  the 
Persians  proper,  under  the  influence  especially  ef 
their  religion,  preserved  their  existence,  and  at 
length  regained  their  independence  on  the  downfall 
of  the  Parthian  Empire  [Sassanibab]. —  In  read- 
ing the  Roman  poets  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  constantly  use  /Vrsoe,  as  well  as  Medi,  as  a 
general  terra  for  the  peoples  E.  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  especially  for  the  Parthian*. 

A.  Persius  Flaccua,  the  poet,  was  a  Romia 
knight  connected  by  blood  and  marriage  with  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  and  was  born  at  Vola- 
terrae  in  Etruria  on  the  4  th  of  December,  a.  n.  34. 
Ho  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  in  his 
native  town,  remaining  there  on  til  the  age  of  12, 
and  then  removed  to  Rome,  where  be  studied 
grammar  under  the  celebrated  Remmius  Palaenion, 
and  rhetoric  under  Vcrginius  Flavius.  He  was 
afterwards  the  pupil  of  Cornutus  the  Stoic,  who  be- 
came the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  his  future 
Iife,  and  to  whom  he  attached  himself  eo  closely 
that  he  never  quitted  his  side.  While  yet  a  youth 
he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  Lucan,  with  Caesiis 
Rissus  the  lyric  poet,  and  with  several  other  per- 
sons of  literary  eminence.  He  was  tenderly  be- 
loved by  the  high-minded  Paetus  Th rases.  ,u*i 
seems  to  have  been  well  worthy  of  such  affection, 
for  he  is  described  as  a  virtuousand  plrasini?  yojta. 
He  died  of  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  on  the  24th 
of  November,  a.  d.  62,  before  he  had  completed  bis 
28th  year.  The  extant  works  of  Persius,  who,  w» 
are  sold,  wrote  seldom  and  slowly,  consist  of  6  short 
satires,  extending  in  all  to  650  hexameter  bates, 
and  were  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  They  were 
slightly  corrected  after  his  death  by  Cornutus,  while 
Caesias  Bassus  was  permitted,  at  his  own  ear-—: 
request,  to  be  the  editor.  In  boyhood  Persius  bsd 
written  some  other  poems,  which  were  dmroved 
by  the  advice  of  Cornutus.  Few  productions  bait 
ever  enjoyed  more  popularity  than  the  Satires; 
but  it  would  seem  that  Persius  owes  not  a  little  of 
his  fame  to  a  cause  which  naturally  might  have 
produced  an  effect  directly  the  reverse,  we  meaa 
the  multitude  of  strange  terms,  proverbial  phrases 
far-fetched  metaphors,  and  abrupt  transitions  whk-b 
every  where  embarrass  our  progress.  The  ditto  airy 
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experienced  in  removing  these  impedimenta  neces- 
sarily impresses  both  the  words  and  the  ideas  upon 
every  one  who  has  carefully  studied  his  paces,  and 
hence  no  author  dings  more  closely  to  our  memory. 
The  first  satire  is  superior  both  in  plan  and  exe- 
cution to  the  rest ;  and  those  passages  in  the  6th, 
where  Pcrsiua  describes  the  process  by  which  his 
own  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  were  ex* 
pnoded,  are  remarkable  for  their  grace  and  beauty. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Jahn,  Lips.  1843,  and  by 
Hrinrich,  Lips.  1844. 

Pertlnax,  HeMua,  Roman  emperor  from  Ja- 
i.uary  1st  to  March  '28th,  a.  d.  193,  was  of  humble 
origin,  and  rose  from  the  post  of  centurion  both  to 
the  highest  military  and  civil  commands  in  the 
reigns  of  M.  Aurclios  and  Commodus.  On  the 
murder  of  Commodus  on  the  last  day  of  December, 
lua,  Pertinax,  who  was  then  66  years  of  age,  was 
reluctantly  persuaded  to  accept  the  empire.  He 
commenced  his  reign  by  introducing  extensive 
reforms  into  the  civil  and  military  administration 
of  the  empire;  but  the  troops,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed both  to  ease  and  license  under  Commodus, 
were  disgusted  with  the  discipline  which  he  at- 
tempted to  enforce  upon  them,  and  murdered  their 
new  sovereign  after  a  reign  of  2  months  and  27 
days.  On  his  death  the  praetorian  troops  put  up 
the  empire  to  sale,  which  was  purchased  by  M. 
Did i us  Salvius  Julianus.    [See  p.  219,  b.J 

Perusla  (Perualnus:  P«ruyia\  an  ancient  city 
in  the  £.  part  of  Etruria  between  the  lake  Trasi- 
menus  and  the  Tiber,  and  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  confederacy.  It  was  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  by 
art  In  conjunction  with  the  other  cities  of  Etruria, 
it  long  resisted  the  power  of  the  Roman s,  and  at  a 
later  period  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony.  It  is 
memorable  in  the  civil  wars  as  the  place  in  which 
L.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir  took 
refuge,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  oppose  Oc- 
tnvianus  in  the  field,  and  where  he  was  kept  closely 
blockaded  by  Octavianus  for  tome  months,  from 
the  end  of  b.  c.  41  to  the  spring  of  40.  Famine 
compelled  it  to  surrender  ;  but  one  of  its  citizens 
having  set  fire  to  his  own  house,  the  flames  spread, 
and  the  whole  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
war  between  L.  Antonius  and  Octavianus  is  known 
from  the  long  siege  of  this  town  by  the  name  of 
the  /telly m  Pi-rusinum.  It  was  rebuilt  and  colo- 
nised anew  by  Augustus,  from  whom  it  received 
the  surname  of  Auguita.  In  the  later  time  of  the 
empire  it  was  the  most  important  city  in  all  Etruria, 
and  long  resisted  the  Goths.  Part  of  the  walls 
and  some  of  the  gates  of  Perusia  still  remain.  The 
best  preserved  of  the  gates  is  now  called  Areo 
fAmotuta,  fro.n  the  inscription  Avovsta  Pkr- 
vvsu  over  the  arch:  the  whole  structure  is  at 
least  60  or  70  feet  high.  Several  interesting  tombs 
with  valuable  remains  of  Etruscan  art  have  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

Pescennlus  Niger.  [Nu.xn.] 

Pessinus  or  Pesinus  (ntaoivovt,  ITstivoOj: 
I\*e9it>ovmos,  fern.  Titaatvovvrls  :  Bala-Huyar 
Ru.),  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  S.W.  corner  of 
Galatia,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Dindymus  or  Agdis- 
tis,  was  celebrated  a*  a  chief  sent  of  the  worship  of 
Cybele,  under  the  surname  of  Agdiatis,  whose 
temple,  crowded  with  riches,  stood  on  a  hill  out- 
side the  city.  In  this  temple  was  a  wooden  (Livy 
says  stone )  image  of  the  goddess,  which  was  re- 
moved to  Rome,  to  satisfy  an  oracle  in  the  Sibyl- 
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line  books.  Under  Constantine  the  rity  was  mad*, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Galatia  Sal  u  tar  is,  but 
it  gradually  declined  until  the  6th  century,  after 
which  it  is  no  more  mentioned. 

PetUIa  or  Petallae  (Miw),  an  uninhabited 
and  rocky  island  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Euboea  al 
the  entrance  into  the  Euripus. 

PetSUa  or  PetUIa  (n«Tij\fa:  Petellnus:  Strom 
poli),  an  ancient  Greek  town  on  the  E.  coast  ef 
Druttium,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Phi- 
loctetes.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  402.)  It  was  situated 
N.  of  Croton,  to  whose  territory  it  originally  be- 
longed, but  it  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the 
Lucanians.  It  remained  faithful  to  the  Romans, 
when  the  other  cities  of  Druttium  revolted  to 
Hannibal,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  and 
desperate  resistance  that  it  was  taken  by  one  of 
Hannibal's  generals.  It  was  re  peopled  by  Han- 
nibal with  Bruttians;  but  the  Romans  subsequently 
collected  the  remains  of  the  former  population,  and 
put  them  again  in  possession  of  the  town. 

PetMn  (n#T«»v:  n«T«ir<os),  a  small  town  in 
Boeotia,  of  uncertain  site,  dependent  upon  Hali- 
artus,  according  to  some,  and  upon  Thebes,  ac- 
cording to  others. 

Peteos  (n«T«wt ),  ion  of  Omens,  and  father  of 
Menestheus,  was  expelled  from  Athens  by 
and  went  to  P  hoc  is,  where  he  founded  St  iris. 

Pttillus  or  Petilllus.  L  Capitollnua.  [Cam* 
tolinus.]— 2.  Cerealis.  [CxRXALih.]—  3.  Spu- 
rintu.  [Spurjnub.] 

Petoilrif  (n«rd<ripu),  an  Egyptian  priest  and 
astrologer,  generally  named  along  with  Nechepsos, 
an  Egyptian  king.  The  two  are  said  to  be  the 
founders  of  astrology.  Some  works  on  astrology 
were  extant  under  his  name.  Like  our  own  Lilly. 
Petosiris  became  the  common  name  for  an  astro- 
loger. (Juv.  vi.  580.) 

Petovlo  or  Poetovio  (Pettau),  a  town  in  Pan 
nonia  Superior,  on  the  frontiers  of  Noricum,  and  or 
the  Dray  us  (ZJruew),  was  a  Roman  colony  with  the 
surname  Ulpiay  having  been  probably  enlarged  and 
made  a  colony  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian.  It  was  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  Pannonin,  had  an  imperial 
palace,  and  was  the  head  quarters  of  a  Roman 
legion.  The  ancient  town  was  probably  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Drave,  opposite  the  modem 
Pettatt,  as  it  is  only  on  the  former  spot  that  in- 
scriptions, coins,  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
found. 

Petra  (j>  n«Vpa :  ncrpcuot,  Petraeus,  later  Pe» 
trensis),  the  name  of  several  cities  built  on  rocks, 
or  in  rocky  places.— L  A  small  place  in  the  Co- 
rinthian territory,  probably  on  the  coast,  near  the 
borders  of  Argolis  —2.  A  place  in  Elis,  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Elis,  of  which  some  suppose  it 
to  have  been  the  Acropolis.  The  sepulchral  mo- 
nument of  the  philosopher  Pyrrho  was  shown  here. 
—  3.  (Can  deUa  Pktra),  also  called  Petraea  and 
Petrine  (the  people  n«Tp<voiand  Petrfni),  an  in- 
land town  of  Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Agrigentura 
to  Panormus.  —  4.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Ulyri- 
cum,  with  a  bad  harbour.  —  6.  A  city  of  Picria  in 
Macedonia— 6.  A  fortress  of  the  Maedi,  in 
Thrace.  — 7.  (PI.  neut),  a  place  in  Dacia,  on  one 
of  the  3  great  roads  which  crossed  the  Danube.  — 
8.  In  Pontus,  a  fortress  built  by  Justinian,  on  a 
precipice  on  the  sea -coast,  between  the  rivers  Ba- 
thys  and  Acinasis.  —  9.  In  Sogdiana,  near  the 
Oxus  (Q.  Curt.  vii.  11).— 10.  By  far  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  places  of  this  uaae  was  Patra 
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or  Petrae  (W*dy-Mun\  in  Arabia  Petraea,  the  ca- 
pital, first  of  the  Idumaeana,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Nabathaeans.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  which 
is  called  Selah  (which  means,  like  Wi-po,  a  rock) 
and  Joktheel,  in  the  0.  T.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of 
the  mountains  of  Seir,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hor,  just 
half-way  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  bead  of 
the  Aelanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  valley,  or 
rather  ravine,  surrounded  by  almost  inaccessible 
precipices,  which  is  entered  by  a  narrow  gorge  on 
the  E.,  the  rocky  walls  of  which  approach  so 
closely  as  sometimes  hardly  to  permit  2  horsemen  to 
ride  abreast.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  which  runs 
through  this  ravine  stood  the  city  itself,  a  mile  in 
length,  and  half-a-mile  in  breadth  between  the 
sides  of  the  valley,  and  some  fine  ruins  of  its  public 
buildings  still  remain.  Bat  this  is  not  all:  the 
rocks  which  surround,  not  only  the  main  valley, 
but  all  iu  lateral  ravines,  are  completely  honey- 
combed with  excavations,  some  of  which  were 
tombs,  some  temples,  and  some  private  bouses,  at 
the  entrances  to  which  the  surface  of  the  rock  is 
sculptured  into  magnificent  architectural  facades, 
and  other  figures,  whose  details  are  often  so 
well  preserved  as  to  appear  but  just  chiselled, 
while  the  effect  is  wonderfully  heightened  by 
the  brilliant  variegated  colours  of  the  rock,  where 
red,  purple,  yellow,  sky-blue,  black,  and  white,  are 
seen  in  distinct  layers.  These  ruins  are  chiefly  of 
the  Roman  period,  when  Petra  had  become  an  im- 
portant city  as  a  centre  of  the  caravan  traffic  of  the 
Nabathaeans.  At  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  Stmbo 
learnt  from  a  friend  who  had  resided  there,  it  con- 
tained many  Romans  and  other  foreigners,  and  was 
governed  by  a  native  prince.  It  had  maintained 
its  independence  against  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria, 
and  retained  it  under  the  Romans,  till  the  time  of 
Trajan,  by  whom  it  was  taken.  It  was  the  chief 
city  of  the  whole  country  of  Arabia  Petraea,  which 
probably  derived  its  name  from  Petra  ;  and  under 
the  later  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of  Palaestina 
Tertia. 

M.  Petrel  us,  a  man  of  great  military  experience, 
is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  62,  when  he  served  as 
legatus  to  the  proconsul  C.  Antonius,  and  com- 
manded the  army  in  the  battle  in  which  Catiline 
perished.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party; 
and  in  55  he  was  sent  into  Spain  along  with  L. 
Afranhis  as  legatus  of  Pompey,  to  whom  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  two  Spain*  had  been  granted.  Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  49, 
Caesar  defeated  Afranius  and  Petreius  in  Spain, 
whereupon  the  latter  joined  Pompey  in  Greece. 
After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  Pe- 
treius crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  campaign  in  46,  which  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Pompeian 
army  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus.  Petreius  then  fled 
with  Juba,  and  despairing  of  safety  they  fell  by 
each  other's  hands. 

Petrinus  (Itocca  di  monii  Ragoui\  a  mountain 
near  Sinuesta  on  the  confines  of  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania, on  which  good  wine  was  grown. 

PetrScorii,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  in 
the  modern  Perigord.  Their  country  contained 
iron-mines,  and  their  chief  town  was  Vesunna 
{Perifjueiur), 

PetrorJufl,  C,  or  T.,  an  accomplished  voluptuary 
at  the  court  of  Nero.  He  was  one  of  the  chosen 
companions  of  Nero,  and  was  regarded  as  director- 
in-chief  of  the  imperial  pleasures,  the  judge  whoso 
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decision  upon  the  merits  of  any  proposed  schema 
of  enjoyment  was  held  as  final  (Elryanttae  ar'st'-r  x. 
The  influence  thus  acquired  excited  the  jeaiouj 
suspicions  of  Tigellinus:  he  was  accused  of  treason ; 
and  believing  that  destruction  was  ineTitaM*.  h« 
resolved  to  die  as  he  had  lived,  and  to  excite  ad- 
miration by  the  frivolous  eccentricity  of  bis  en4. 
Having  caused  his  veins  to  be  opened,  he  frou 
time  to  time  arretted  the  flow  of  blood  by  the  ap- 
plication of  bandages.  During  the  intervals  he 
conversed  with  his  friends,  and  even  showed  him. 
self  in  the  public  streets  of  Comae,  where  these 
events  took  place  ;  so  that  at  last,  when  be  nak 
from  exhaustion,  his  death  (a.  o.  66),  alth>H_rh 
compulsory,  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  nararal 
and  gradual  decay.  He  is  said  to  have  despatched 
in  his  last  moments  a  sealed  document  to  tfci 
prince,  taunting  him  with  his  brutal  excesses. — A 
work  has  come  down  to  us  bearing  the  title  >V 
tronii  Arlitri  Saiyricon,  which,  as  it  now  exists,  it 
composed  of  a  series  of  fragments,  chiefly  in  pr  ms, 
but  interspersed  with  numerous  piece*  of  poetry. 
It  is  a  sort  of  comic  romance,  in  which  the  adven- 
tures of  a  certain  Encolpraa  and  his  companion 
in  the  S.  of  Italy,  chiefly  in  Naples  or  it*  entirety 
are  made  a  vehicle  for  exposing  the  false  taste  and 
vices  of  the  age.  Unfortunately  the  vice*  of  the 
personages  introduced  are  depicted  with  such  fi- 
delity that  we  are  perpetually  disgusted  by  the 
obscenity  of  the  descriptions.  The  longest  sertNo 
is  generally  known  as  the  Stopper  of  Trnmricxu^ 
presenting  us  with  a  detailed  account  of  a  fantastic 
banquet,  such  as  the  gourmands  of  the  empire  were 
wont  to  exhibit  on  their  tables.  Next  in  interest 
is  the  well-known  tale  of  the  Epbesian  Matron. — 
A  great  number  of  conflicting  opinions  have  bm 
formed  by  scholars  with  re  card  to  the  author  of 
the  Saiyricon.  Many  suppose  that  he  is  the  *an.r 
person  as  the  C.  or  T.  Petronius  mentioned  ahoTe; 
and  though  there  are  no  proofs  in  favour  of  this 
hypothesis,  yet  there  is  good  reason  to  bt-lieTe  that 
the  work  belongs  to  the  first  century,  or,  at  all 
events,  is  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
The  best  edition  is  by  P.  Burmannus,  4  to.  Traj.  ad 
Khen.  1709,  and  again  Amsu  1743. 

Peunf  (Ils&rn :  Picrina),  an  island  in  Moesaa 
Inferior  formed  by  the  2  southern  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  of  which  the  most  soothernly  was  also 
called  Pence,  but  more  commonly  the  Sacred  M«ath. 
This  island  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  is  said  by 
the  ancients  to  be  as  large  as  Rhodes.  It  was  in- 
habited by  the  Peudni,  who  were  a  tribe  of  thf 
Bastarnae,  and  took  their  name  from  the  is i  ar.  i . 

Peuceia,  Peuceladfebj  (nVvWAa,  nevsrsXaems : 
PtkktU  or  Pakkol*)*  a  city  and  district  in  the  N.W. 
of  India  intra  Gangem,  between  the  rivers  Indus 
and  Suastus. 

Peuoestas  (ncwreVros),  a  Macedonian,  at*3  a 
distinguished  officer  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
had  the  chief  share  in  saving  the  life  of  Alexander 
in  the  assault  on  the  city  of  the  Msrfli  in  India, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  by  the  king  to  ths 
satrapy  of  Persia.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  (a  c.  323)  he  ob- 
tained the  renewal  of  his  government  of  Pm.a. 
He  fought  on  the  side  of  Eumenes  against  Anb- 
gonus  (317—316),  but  displayed  both  anveai.es 
and  insubordination  in  these  campaigns.  Upon 
the  surrender  of  Eumenes  by  the  Argyrasptds, 
Peucestas  fell  into  the  hands 
deprived  him  of  bis  satrapy. 
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PeucStla.  [Apulia.] 
Peuclni  [Pauca.] 

Phaclum  (*dKiov  :  Qaitufo;  Alifaka\  a  moun- 
tain fortress  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Hestiaeotia 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus,  N.E.  of  Limnaea. 

Phactuaa  (♦oaoswra:  Feauta),  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporadca. 

Phaea  (*<ud),  the  name  of  the  sow  of  Crommyon 
in  Megaris,  which  ravaged  the  neighbourhood,  and 
was  slain  by  Theseus. 

Phaeaces  (toiaxcf,  ♦afn*«»),  a  fabulous  people 
immortalised  by  the  Odys*ey,  who  inhabited  the 
inland  Scheria  (5x«p*«)»  situated  al  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  earth,  and  who  were  governed 
by  king  Alcinous.  [Alcinous.]  They  are  de- 
scribed by  Homer  as  a  people  fond  of  the  feast,  the 
lyre,  and  the  dance,  and  hence  their  name  passed 
into  a  proverb  to  indicate  persons  of  luxurious  and 
aensual  habits.  Thus  a  glutton  is  called  Pkarar 
by  Horace  (Ep.  i.  16. 24).— The  ancients  identified 
the  Homeric  Scheria  with  Corey  ra,  whence  the 
latter  is  called  by  the  poets  Phtuacia  lelius ;  but 
there  is  no  sound  argument  in  favour  of  the  identity 
of  the  2  islands,  and  it  is  better  to  regard  Scheria 
as  altogether  fabulous. 

Phaeax  (+oia{),  an  Athenian  orator  and  states- 
man, and  a  contemporary  of  Nicias  and  Alcibiades, 
Some  critics  maintain  that  the  extant  speech  against 
Alcibiades,  commonly  attributed  to  Andocides  was 
written  by  Phaeax. 

Phaedon  (4>aj&W),  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  a 
native  of  El  is,  and  of  high  birth,  but  was  taken 
prisoner,  probably  about  b.  c.  400,  and  was  brought 
to  Athens.  It  is  said  that  he  ran  away  from  his 
master  to  Socrates,  and  was  ransomed  by  one  of 
the  friends  of  the  latter.  Phaedon  was  present  at 
the  death  of  Socrates,  while  he  was  still  quite  a 
youth.  He  appears  to  have  lived  in  Athens  some 
time  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  then  returned 
to  Elis,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  philosophy.  He  was  succeeded  by  Plistanus, 
after  whom  the  Klean  school  was  merged  in  the 
Eretrian.  The  dialogue  of  Plato,  which  contains 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  bears  the  name 
of  Phaedon. 

Phaedra  (♦oiJpa),  daughter  of  Minos  by  Pasi- 
phae  or  Crete,  and  the  wife  of  Theseus.  She  was 
the  stepmother  of  Hippolytus,  the  son  of  Theseus, 
with  whom  she  fell  in  love  ;  but  having  been  re- 
pulsed by  Hippolytus,  she  accused  him  to  Theseus 
of  having  attempted  her  dishonour.  After  the 
death  of  Hippolytus,  his  innocence  became  known 
u>  his  father,  and  Phaedra  made  away  with  herself. 
For  details  see  Hippolytuk. 

Phaedriades.  [Pabnabbur.] 

Fhaedrlas  (#cu5>iaj),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Ar- 
cadia, S.W.  of  Megalopolis,  15  stadia  from  the 
Mt-ssenian  frontier. 

Phaedrus  (♦alSpo*.)  1.  An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher, and  the  president  of  the  Epicurean  school 
during  Cicero's  residence  in  Athens,  b.  c.  80. 
He  died  in  70,  and  was  succeeded  by  Patron.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  gods  (IIcpl  dcwr), 
of  which  an  interesting  fragment  was  discovered  at 
Herculaneum  in  1806,  and  published,  by  Petersen, 
Harab.  1833.  Cicero  was  largely  indebted  to  this 
work  for  the  materials  of  the  first  book  of  the  De 
Natura  I)corum.—2.  The  Latin  Fabulist,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  but  what  is  collected  or  inferred 
from  his  fables.  He  was  oiiginally  a  slave,  and 
was  brought  from  Thrace  or  Macedonia  to  Rome, 


where  he  learned  the  Latin  language.  As  the  title 
of  his  work  is  Phaedri  Aug.  iMerU  Fatmlae  Aeto- 
piae,  we  must  conclude  that  he  had  belonged  to 
Augustus,  who  manumitted  him.  Under  Tiberius 
he  appears  to  hare  undergone  some  persecution 
from  Sejanus.  The  fables  extant  under  the  name 
of  Phaedrus  are  97  in  number,  written  in  iambic 
verse,  and  distributed  into  5  books.  Most  of  the 
fables  are  transfusions  of  the  Aesopian  fables,  or 
those  which  pass  as  such,  into  Latin  verse.  The 
expression  is  generally  clear  and  concise,  and  the 
language,  with  some  few  exceptions,  as  pure  and 
correct  as  we  should  expect  from  a  Roman  writer 
of  the  Augustan  age.  But  Phaedrus  has  not  es- 
caped censure,  when  he  has  deviated  from  his  Greek 
model,  and  much  of  the  censure  is  just.  The  best 
fables  are  those  in  which  he  has  kept  the  closest  to 
his  original.  Many  of  the  fables,  however,  are  not 
Aesopian,  as  the  matter  clearly  shows,  for  they 
refer  to  historical  events  of  a  much  later  period 
(v.  1,  8,  iiu  10)  ;  and  Phaedrus  himself,  in  the 
prologue  to  the  oth  book,  intimates  that  he  had 
often  used  the  name  of  Aesop  only  to  recommend 
his  verses. — There  is  also  another  collection  of  32 
fables,  attributed  to  Aesop,  and  entitled  Epitomn 
Fabularum,  which  was  first  published  at  Naples, 
in  1809,  by  Cassitti.  Opinions  are  much  divided 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  collection.  The  pro- 
bability is.  that  the  Epitome  is  founded  on  genuine 
Roman  fables,  which,  in  the  process  of  transcription 
during  many  centuries,  have  undergone  considerable 
changes.  —  The  last  and  only  critical  edition  of 
Phaedrus  is  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1831. 

Phaenareta.  [Socbatb&J 

Phaenlas.  [Phanias.J 

Phaestus  (4>aiar6s :  +ai(rrios\  L  A  town  m 
the  S.  of  Crete  near  Gortyna,  20  stadia  from  the 
sea,  with  a  port-town  Matala  or  Matidia,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Heraclid  Phaestus,  who 
came  from  Sicyon  to  Crete.  The  town  is  mentioned 
by  Homer,  but  was  destroyed  at  an  early  period 
by  Gortyna.  It  was  (he  birth-place  of  Epimenides, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their  wit 
and  sarcasm.  — 2.  A  town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
district  Thessaliotis. 

Phaethon  (*a<tW),  that  is,  a  the  shining," 
occurs  in  Homer  as  an  epithet  or  surname  of  Helios 
(the  Sun),  and  is  used  by  later  writers  as  a  proper 
name  for  Helios  ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  known 
as  the  name  of  a  son  of  Helios  by  the  Ocean  id 
Clyraene,  the  wife  of  M crops.  The  genealogy  of 
l'haethon,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  all  writers, 
for  some  call  him  a  son  of  Clymenus,  the  s»n  of 
Helios,  by  Merope,  or  a  son  of  Helios  by  Prote, 
or,  lastly,  a  son  of  Helios  by  the  nymph  Rhode  or 
Rhodos.  He  received  the  significant  name  of 
Phaethon  from  his  father,  and  was  afterwards 
presumptuous  and  ambitious  enough  to  request  his 
father  to  allow  him  for  one  day  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  the  sun  across  the  heavens.  Helios  was  induced 
I  by  the  entreaties  of  his  son  and  of  Clymene  to 
yield,  but  the  youth  being  too  weak  to  check  the 
horses,  they  rushed  out  of  their  usual  track,  aw* 
came  so  near  the  earth,  as  almost  to  set  it  on 
fire.  Thereupon  Zeus  killed  him  with  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  hurled  him  down  into  the  river 
Eridanus.  His  sisters,  the  Hetiadoe  or  Pkaeihon- 
tiadety  who  had  yoked  the  horses  to  the  chariot, 
were  metamorphosed  into  poplars,  and  their  tear* 
into  amber.  [Hkliadab-J 

Phaetaofitiades.  [Hbmahab.] 

»  N  4 
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Phaethuaa.  [Hrliadas.] 

Phagrea  (♦d'ypijr :  Orfim  or  Or/ana),  an  ancient 
and  fortified  town  of  the  Pierian*  in  Macedonia  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Pangaeon. 

Ph&Iaeona  (*dAaiito»).  L  Son  of  Onomarchus, 
succeeded  bis  uncle  Phayllus  as  leader  of  the 
Phocians  in  the  Sacred  War,  b»  c.  351.  In  order 
to  secure  his  own  safety,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Philip,  by  which  he  was  allowed  to  withdraw 
into  the  Peloponnesus  with  a  body  of  8000  merce- 
naries, leaving  the  unhappy  Phocians  to  their  fate, 
346.  Phalaecus  now  assumed  the  part  of  a  mere 
Vader  of  mercenary  troops,  in  which  character  we 
ii nd  him  engaging  in  various  enterprises.  He  was 
slain  at  the  siege  of  Cydonia  in  Crete.  2.  A 
lyric  and  epigrammatic  poet,  from  whom  the  metre 
called  Phalaeeian  took  its  name.  Five  of  his  epi- 
grams are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  His 
date  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  was  probably  one  of  the 
principal  Alexandrian  poets. 

Phalaeslae  (<t>aAau<rUu)%  a  town  in  Arcadia,  S. 
•f  Megalopolis  on  the  road  to  Sparta,  20  stadia 
from  the  Laconian  frontier. 

Phalanna  (*aAo»w :  •t>a\awpa!oi ;  Karadjoli\ 
a  town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  the  Thessalian  district 
of  Hestiaeotis  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus,  not 
far  from  Tempe. 

Phalanthus  (4><L\avdot)%  son  of  Aracus,  was 
one  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Partheniac,  or  the  off- 
spring of  some  marriages  of  disparagement,  which 
the  necessity  of  the  first  Messenian  war  had  in- 
duced the  Spartans  to  permit.  (See  Diet,  of  Antiq. 
art.  Partheniac)  As  the  Partheniae  were  looked 
down  upon  by  their  fellow-citizens,  they  formed  a 
conspiracy  under  Phalanthus,  against  the  govern- 
ment. Their  design  having  been  detected,  they 
went  to  Italy  under  the  guidance  of  Phalanthus, 
and  founded  the  city  of  Tarentum,  about  B.C.  708. 
Phalanthus  was  afterwards  driven  out  from  Ta- 
rentum by  a  sedition,  and  ended  his  days  atBrun- 
disium. 

Phallra  (ra  feEXapa :  taXapcfa),  a  town  in  the 
Thessalian  district  of  Phthiotis  on  the  Sinus  Ma- 
liacus,  served  as  the  harbour  of  Lamia. 

Phalaris  (♦<£Aopu),  ruler  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  has  obtained  a  proverbial  celebrity  as  a 
cruel  and  inhuman  tyrant ;  but  we  have  scarcely 
any  real  knowledge  of  his  life  and  history.  His 
reijrn  probably  commenced  about  a.  c.  570,  and  is 
said  to  have  lasted  16  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
Agrigentum,  and  appears  to  have  been  raised  by 
his  fellow-citiiens  to  some  high  office  in  the  state, 
of  which  he  afterwards  availed  himself  to  assume 
a  despotic  authority.  He  was  engaged  in  frequent 
wars  with  his  neighbours,  and  extended  his  power 
and  dominion  on  all  sides,  though  more  frequently 
by  stratagem  than  open  force.  He  perished  by  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  popular  fury,  in  which  it 
appears  that  Telemachus,  the  ancestor  of  Theron, 
must  have  borne  a  conspicuous  part.  No  circum- 
stance connected  with  Phalaria  is  more  celebrated 
than  the  brasen  bull  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
burnt  alive  the  victims  of  his  cruelty,  and  of  which 
we  are  told  that  he  made  the  first  experiment  upon 
its  inventor  Perillus.  This  latter  story  has  much 
the  air  of  an  invention  of  later  times;  but  the  fame 
of  this  celebrated  engine  of  torture  was  inseparably 
associated  with  the  name  of  Phalans  ns  early  as 
the  time  of  Pindar.  (Piud./yA.  L  185.)  That  poet 
a]*<>  speaks  of  Phalaris  himself  in  terms  which 
clearly  prove  that  his  reputation  as  a  barbarous  j 
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tyrant  was  then  already  fully  established,  and  all 
subsequent  writers,  until  a  very  late  period.  aUmie 


to  him  in  terms  of  similar  import.  But  in  the  later 
ages  of  Greek  literature,  there  appears  to  hart 
existed  or  arisen  a  totally  different  tradition  cm- 
ceming  Phalaris,  which  represented  him  as  a  una 
of  a  naturally  mild  and  humane  disposition,  ana 
only  farced  into  acts  of  severity  or  occasional  craehr, 
by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  and  the  machm* 
tions  of  his  enemies.  Still  more  strange  is  it  tkat 
be  appears  at  the  same  time  as  an  admirer  of  lite- 
rature and  philosophy,  and  the  patron  of  men  of 
letters.  Such  is  the  aspect  under  which  his  cha- 
racter is  presented  to  us  in  2  declamations  comrnoulv 
ascribed  to  Lucian,  and  still  more  strikingly  in  the 
well-known  epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Pha- 
laris himself.  These  epistles  are  now  rernembrrnt 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  literary  controversy  to 
which  thev  Rave  rise,  and  the  ruasterlv  d  ivrtaiio 
in  which  Bentley  exposed  their  spuriotunetw.  They 
are  evidently  the  composition  of  some  sophist; 
though  the  period  at  which  this  forgery  was  cm> 
po*ed  cannot  now  be  determined.  The  first  author 
who  refers  to  them  is  Stobaeua.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Schaefcr,  Lips.  1823. 

Phalarium  (♦aAd>ior),  a  fortress  named  after 
Phalaris  near  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  oa  a 
hill  40  stadia  E.  of  the  river  llimera. 

Phftlaaarna  (tA  +a\daap*a),  a  town  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Crete. 

Phalerum  (♦iAnpe*:  *a\rjp*vt)%  the  moat  E.-ly 
of  the  harbours  of  Athens,  and  the  one  chiefly 
used  by  the  Athenians  before  the  time  of  the 
Persian  wars,  Phalerum  is  usually  described  ss 
the  most  E-ly  of  the  3  harbours  in  the  peninsula 
of  Piraeus;  but  this  appears  to  be  incorrect  The 
names  of  the  3  harbours  in  the  peninsula  were 
Piraeus,  Zea,  and  Munychia ;  while  Phalerum  lay 
S.E.  of  these  3,  nearer  the  city  at  Hagio*  Gearpiat 
After  the  establishment  by  Themiatocles  of  the  J 
harbours  in  the  peninsula  of  Piraeus,  Pbaleruia 
was  not  much  used;  but  it  was  connected  with  the 
city  by  means  of  a  wall  called  the  Pkaleria*  WtS 
(*aXr)putb¥  rtlxos).  Paleron  or  Phalerus  was  sis* 
an  Attic  demns,  containing  temple*  of  Zeus,  De- 
meter,  and  other  deities. 

Phaldrla  (*>eAo»p(a),  a  fortified  town  of  The***!* 
in  Hestiaeotis,  N.  of  Tricca  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneus. 

Fhanae  (<frdVat,  if  +arala  axpa :  C.  Hfastm\ 
the  S.  point  of  the  island  of  Chios,  celebrated  for 
its  temple  of  Apollo,  and  for  its  excellent  wine 

Phanagoria  ( ♦ar<r>opf  ia,  and  other  forms :  Pi*- 
napori,  Ru.,  near  Taiwan,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Kafa),  a  Greek  city,  founded  by  a  co- 
lony of  Teians  under  Phanagoras,  on  the  Astatic 
coast  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  It  became  tho 
great  emporium  for  all  the  traffic  between  thee>**u 
of  the  Pal  us  Maeotis  and  the  countries  on  the  & 
side  of  the  Caucasus,  and  was  chosen  by  the  kings 
of  Bosporus  as  their  capital  in  Asia.  It  had  s 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Apatums,  and  it*  neighbour- 
hood was  rich  in  olive  yards.  In  the  6th 
of  our  era,  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
barbarians. 

Phanaroea  (4>avdpota\  a  great  plain  of  : 
in  Asia  Minor,  enclosed  by  the  mountain  chains  of 
Paryadres  on  the  and  Lithras  and  Ophlimas  oa 
the  W.,  was  the  most  fertile  part  of  Pontus. 

Pha  mas  or  Phaenlaa  (4>aviat,  $auri*t),  of 
Eresos  in  Lesbos,  a  distinguished  Peripatetic  pb" 
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fasnpher,  the  immediate  disciple  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  contemporary,  fellow-citizen,  and  friend  of 
Theophrastus.  He  flourished  about  B.  c.  336. 
Phanias  does  not  seem  to  have  founded  a  distinct 
school  of  his  own,  but  he  was  a  most  diligent 
writer  upon  every  department  of  philosophy,  as  it 
was  studied  by  the  Peripatetics,  especially  logir, 
piiy»ic3,  history,  and  literature.  His  works,  all  of 
which  are  lost,  are  frequently  quoted  by  later 
writers.  One  of  his  works  most  frequently  cited 
was  a  sort  of  chronicle  of  his  native  city,  bearing 
the  title  of  Tlpwavti*  'Eptaioi. 

Phan&les  ( ♦afoKAfjs),  one  of  the  best  of  the 
later  Greek  elegiac  poets,  probably  lived  in  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great.  He  seems 
only  to  have  written  one  poem,  which  was  entitled 
*Ef/arr*j  *<  KoAof.  The  work  was  upon  paederasteia; 
but  the  subject  was  so  treated  as  to  exhibit  the 
retribution  which  fell  upon  those  who  addicted 
themselves  to  the  practice.  We  still  possess  a 
considerable  fragment  from  the  opening  of  the 
poem,  which  describes  the  love  of  Orpheus  for 
Calais,  and  the  vengeance  taken  upon  him  by  the 
Tliracian  women.  The  fragments  of  Phanocles  are 
edited  by  Bach,  Pkiletur,  Hermetianactis,  aUfue 
Ptutnodu  Reiiqnitie ;  and  by  Schneidewin,  Delectus 
Pt/et.  Urate,  p.  158. 

Phanodemus  (♦cw^tjuoj),  the  author  of  one  of 
those  works  on  the  legends  and  antiquities  of 
Attica,  known  under  the  name  of  Atthides.  His 
age  and  birthplace  are  uncertain,  but  we  know 
that  he  lived  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  he  is 
cited  by  Diouysius  of  Halicarnassus. 

Phanote  (6'on/A/fa'),  a  fortified  town  of  Epirus 
in  Chaonia  near  the  Illyrian  frontier. 

Phantaala  (Qamaffla),  one  of  those  numerons 
mythical  personages,  to  whom  Homer  is  said  to 
have  been  indebted  for  his  poems.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  an  Egyptian,  the  slaughter  of  Nicarthus, 
an  inhabitant  of  Memphis,  and  to  have  written  an 
account  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  wanderings  of 
Ulysses. 

Phfton  (*daoy\  a  boatman  at  Mytilene,  if  said 
In  have  been  originally  an  ugly  old  man ;  but  in 
consequence  of  his  carrying  Aphrodite  across  the 
sea  without  accepting  payment,  the  goddess  gave 
him  youth  and  beauty.  After  this  Sappho  is  said 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  to  have  leapt 
from  the  Leucadion  rock,  when  he  slighted  her; 
but  this  well-known  story  vanishes  at  the  first 
approach  of  criticism.  [Sappho.] 

PhArae  (+apai  or  +hp<u).  L  (♦opoufo  or  *a- 
p«vs),  an  ancient  town  in  the  W.  part  of  Achaea, 
and  ont  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on 
the  river  Pierus,  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  150 
from  Patrae.  It  was  one  of  the  states  which  took 
an  active  part  in  reviving  the  Achaean  League  in 
B.c.281.  Augustus  included  it  in  the  territory 
of  Patrae.  —  2.  (♦apan-nj,  tapaiaVtif,  tapdYnt : 
K'Uamata\  an  ancient  town  in  Messenia  mentioned 
by  Homer,  on  the  river  Nedon,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Laconia,  and  about  6  miles  from  the  sea.  In 
B.  c  1 80  Pbarae  joined  the  Achaean  League  to- 
gether with  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Thuria  and 
Abia.  It  was  annexed  by  Augustus  to  Laconia. 
—  3.  Originally  Pharia  (♦dpti:  ♦apfTijj,  *api- 
dtrijt),  a  town  in  Laconia  in  the  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  S.  of  Sparta.  —4.  A  town  in  Crete, 
founded  by  the  Messenian  Pbarae. 

Pharbaethufl  (i>d(>€cudot :  Horbeyll  Ru.),  the 
capital  of  the  Nomos  Pharbaethites  in  Lower 
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Egypt,  lay  S.  of  Tan  is,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Pa- 

lusiac  branch  of  the  Nile. 

Pharcaddn  (♦opcaowf),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in 
the  E.  part  of  Hestiaeotis. 

Pharia.    [Pharae,  No.  3.] 

Pharmacussae  (*apnaHova<rat).  1.  Two  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  near  Salnmis,  in  the 
bay  of  Eleusis,  now  called  Kyrudkes  or  Mttgtdi  and 
Milcri  Kyru  s  on  one  of  them  was  shown  the  toml 
of  Circe  —2.  Pharmacusa  (QapuaKov<ru),  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  1*20  stadia  from 
Miletus,  where  king  Attains  died,  and  where  Julius 
Caesar  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirntcs,  when  a  very 
young  man.  The  whole  adventure  is  related  by 
Plutarch  (Catt,  1,2). 

Phamabasnj  (4apyd8afa\  son  of  Pharnares, 
succeeded  his  father  as  satrap  of  the  Persian  pro- 
vinces near  the  Hellespont.  In  ac.  411  and  the 
following  years,  he  rendered  active  assistance  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  war  against  the 
Athenians.  When  Dercyllidas,  and  subsequently 
Agesilaus,  passed  over  into  Asia,  to  protect  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  against  the  Persian  power,  we  find 
Phamabazus  connecting  himself  with  Conon  to 
resist  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  374  Phamabazus 
invaded  Egypt  in  conjunction  with  Iphicrates,  but 
the  expedition  failed,  chiefly  through  the  dilatory 
proceedings  and  the  excessive  caution  of  Phnma. 
bazus.  The  character  of  Phamabazus  is  eminent]  v 
distinguished  by  generosity  and  openness.  He 
has  been  charged,  it  is  true,  with  the  murder  of 
Alcibiades ;  but  the  latter  probably  fell  by  the 
hands  of  others.  [Alcibiadrh.] 

Pharnaces  (tapfdxijt).  1.  King  of  Pontus, 
was  the  son  of  Mithridates  IV.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne,  about  a.  c.  190.  He  carried 
on  war  for  some  years  with  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  and  Ariaralhes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
but  was  obliged  to  conclude  with  them  a  disad- 
vantageous peace  in  179.  The  year  of  his  death 
is  uncertain  ;  it  is  placed  by  conjecture  in  150. 
—  2.  King  of  Pontus,  or  more  properly  of  the 
Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Mithridates,  the  Great, 
whom  he  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  63. 
[Mithridatm  VI.]  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  Pharnaces  hastened  to  make  his  submission 
to  Pompey,  who  granted  him  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bosporus  with  the  titles  of  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Roman  people.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  Pharnaces  seized  the  opportunity  to 
reinstate  himself  in  his  father's  dominions,  and 
made  himself  roaster  of  the  whole  of  Colchis  anil 
the  lesser  Armenia,  He  defeated  Domitius  Cal- 
vinus,  the  lieutenant  of  Caesar  in  Asia,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  defeated  by  Caesar  himself  in 
a  decisive  action  near  Zela  (47).  The  battle  was 
gained  with  such  ease  by  Caesar,  that  he  informed 
the  senate  of  his  victory  by  the  words,  Pcm,  pi/t, 
vicL  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Pharnaces 
was  again  defeated  and  was  slain  by  Asander,  one 
of  his  generals,  who  hoped  to  obtain  his  master's 
kingdom.  [Asandkr.] 

Pharnacla  (<t>a.pva>tla :  Kheretoun  or  Keramn- 
c/ri),  a  flourishing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  was  built  near  (some  think 
on)  the  site  of  Cerasus,  probably  by  Pharnaces,  the 
grandfather  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  and  peopled 
by  the  transference  to  it  of  the  inhabitants  of  Co- 
tyora.  It  had  a  large  commerce  and  extensive 
h&heries ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  were  the  iron 
mines  of  the  Cbalybcs.    It  was  strongly  fortified 
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and  was  iued  by  Mithridates,  in  the  war  with 
Rome,  for  the  place  of  refuge  of  hii  harem. 

Pilars al ua  (♦dpcoAoi,  Ion.  QapcqKos:  4>apcd- 
Xms  :  Pkarta  or  Fertalaj,  a  town  in  Thessaly  in 
the  district  Thessaliotis,  not  far  from  the  frontier* 
of  Phthiotis,  W.  of  the  river  Enipeus,  and  on  the 
N.  slope  of  ML  Narthacius.  It  was  divided  into 
an  old  and  new  city,  and  contained  a  strongly  for- 
tified acropolis.  In  its  neighbourhood,  N.E.  of  the 
town  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Enipeus  was  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Thetis,  called  Thrtidium. 
Near  Pharsalus  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  be* 
•ween  Caesar  and  Pompey,  a.  c  48,  which  made 
Caesar  master  of  the  Roman  world.  It  is  frequently 
called  the  battle  of  Pharsalla,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  territory  of  the  town. 

Pharos  (+dpos).  1.  (PAoros  or  RaudJtat-el- 
Jsa,  L  e.  Fiy-yardcn),  a  small  island  off  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  describes  it  as  a  whole  day's  tail  distant  from 
Aegyptus,  meaning  probably,  not  Egypt  itself,  but 
the  river  Nile.  When  Alexander  the  Great 
planned  the  city  of  Alexandria,  on  the  coast  oppo- 
site to  Pharos,  he  caused  the  inland  to  be  united  to 
the  coast  by  a  mole  7  stadia  in  length,  thus  form- 
ing the  2  harbours  of  the  city.  [Alexandria.] 
The  island  was  chiefly  famous  for  the  lofty  tower 
built  upon  it  by  Ptolemy  11.  Philadelphia,  for  a 
light-house,  whence  the  name  of  phariu  was  applied 
to  all  similar  structures.  It  was  in  this  island  too 
that,  according  to  the  common  story,  the  70  trans- 
lators of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
hence  called  the  Septuasint,  were  confined  till  their 
work  was  finished.  The  island  was  well  peopled, 
according  to  Julius  Caesar,  but  soon  afterwards 
Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
fishermen.— 8.  (Letina  or  Hvar\  an  island  of  the 
Adriatic,  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  E.  of  Ikso, 
with  a  Greek  city  of  the  same  name  (Civila  Vcc- 
cami,  Ru.),  which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  under  Aemilius  Paul  us,  but  probably 
rebuilt,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the 
name  of  Pbaria. 

Pharusli  <A>apoioioi)%  n  people  in  the  interior 
(prob.  nr.  the  W.  coast)  of  N.  Africa,  who  carried 
on  a  considerable  traffic  with  Mauritania. 

Phaaaelis  (♦curcnjAij :  prob.  Aim-el- Fu*aU),  a 
city  of  Palestine,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  N.  of 
Jericho,  built  by  Herod  the  Great. 

Phaselis  (4>a<nj\lt,  4>curnAirws:  7V*rova,  Ru.), 
an  important  sea-port  town  of  Lycia,  near  the 
borders  of  Pamphylia,  stood  on  the  gulf  of  Pam- 
phylia, at  the  foot  of  Mt.  8olyma,  in  a  narrow  pass 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  It  was  I 
founded  by  Dorian  colonists,  and  from  its  position, 
rid  its  command  of  3  fine  harbours,  it  soon  gained 
an  extensive  commerce.  It  did  not  belong  to  the 
Lycian  confederacy,  but  bad  an  independent  go- 
vernment  of  its  own.  It  became  afterwards  the 
head-quarters  of  the  pirates  who  infested  the  S. 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  therefore  destroyed 
by  P.  Servilius  Isauricus ;  and  though  the  city 
was  restored,  it  never  recovered  its  importance. 
Phaselis  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  at  which 
the  light  quick  vessels  called  <fxLrrri\oi  were  first 
built,  and  the  figure  of  such  a  ship  appears  on  its 
coins. 

Phasis  (vosrit).  1.  (Fa*  or  Riomi),  a  renowned 
river  of  the  ancient  world,  rose  in  the  Moschici  M. 
(or  according  to  others  in  the  Caucasus,  where,  in 
tact,  its  chief  tributaries  rise), and  flowed  W.-wuid 
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through  the  plain  of  Colchis  into  the  E.  end  of  tbs 
Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  .SVu),  afteT  receiv  ng  several 
affluents,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  GUucus  and 
the  Rion :  the  name  of  the  Utter  was  sometimes 
transferred,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  main  river.  It 
was  navigable  about  38  miles  above  its  month  far 
large  vessels  and  for  small  ones  further  up,  ss  far 
as  Sarapana  {Sharapun\  whence  goods  were 
veyed  in  4  days  across  the  Moschici  M.  to  th« 
river  Cyrus,  and  so  to  the  Caspian.  It  tu 
spanned  by  120  bridges,  and  had  many  towns 
upon  its  banks.  Its  waters  were  celebrated  fa 
their  purity  and  for  various  other  supposed  qualities, 
some  of  a  very  marvellous  nature  ;  but  it  was  most 
famous  in  connection  with  the  story  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition.  [Argonaut  a  a.  J  Some  of  the 
early  geographers  made  it  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia ;  it  was  afterwards  the  N.E  limit 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and,  under  the  Roman*, 
it  was  regarded  as  the  N.  frontier  of  their  empire 
in  W.  Asia.  Another  notable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  it,  is  that  it  has  given  name  to  the 
jiheasant  ( phasianus,  <paaiav6i,  ^cuxiarmos  Vr  f  > 
which  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  to  Greeot 
from  its  banks,  where  the  bird  is  atill  found  is 
great  numbers.  — When  the  geography  of  these 
regions  was  comparatively  unknown,  it  was  natural 
that  there  should  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  identification 
of  certain  celebrated  names ;  and  thus  the  name 
Phasis,  like  Araxes,  is  applied  to  different  rivers. 
The  most  important  of  these  variations  is  Xeoo» 
phon's  application  of  the  name  Phasia  tu  the  river 
Araxes  in  Armenia,  (A mob.  iv.  6".)-" Near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  on  its  S.  side,  was  a  tows  oi 
the  same  name,  founded  and  fortified  by  the  Mile- 
sians as  an  emporium  for  their  commerce,  and  used 
under  the  Kings  of  Pontus,  and  under  the  Romans, 
as  a  frontier  fort,  and  now  a  Rush  an  fortified  sta- 
tion, under  the  name  of  PatL  Some  identify  it 
with  Sebastopolis,  but  most  likely  iucorrectly.—  & 
There  was  a  river  of  the  same  name  in  the  island 
of  Taprobane  (Ceylon). 

Phavorinua.  [FavoaiNua.] 

Phayllus  (♦dvAAos).  L  A  celebrated  athlete 
of  Crotona,  who  had  thrice  gained  the  victory  st 
the  Pythian  games.  He  fought  at  the  battle  ot 
Salamis,  B.  c.  480,  in  a  ship  fitted  out  at  his  owa 
expense.— 2.  A  Phocian,  brother  of  Onomarchus, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  general  of  the  Pbocians  is 
the  Sacred  War,  352.  He  died  in  the  following 
year  after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  Phayllus 
made  use  of  the  sacred  treasures  of  Delphi  with  s 
far  more  lavish  hand  than  either  of  his  brothers 
and  he  is  accused  of  bestowing  the  consecrated 
ornaments  upon  his  wife  and  mistresses. 

Phaxania  (Fczxun),  a  district  of  Libya  Interior. 
[Garamantb&J 

Phazemon  (♦aVrjiuJr:  prob.  Marsiwan),  a  city 
of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor,  N.W.  of  Amasia,  and 
the  capital  of  the  W.  district  of  Pontus,  caM 
Phazemonltis  (naftyioiwris),  which  lay  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Halys,  S.  of  Gaxelonitia,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  its  warm  mineral  springs.  Pompey 
changed  the  name  of  the  city  to  Neapolis,  and  the 
district  was  called  Neapolitis ;  but  these  uilc* 
seem  to  have  been  soon  dropt. 

Phea  (wud,  wed,  4>f  oi  :  4><aTot),  a  town  on  die 
frontiers  of  Elis  and  Pisatis  with  a  harbour  sifeiat.-d 
on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the 
river  Iardanus.  In  front  of  the  harbour  was  s 
suiall  island  called  Phvas  (♦.•ai.) 
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Fheca  or  Phecadum,  a  fortress  in  Thessaly  in 
the  district  Hestiaeotis. 

Phegeus  (*iryevi),  king  of  Psophis  in  Arcadia, 
father  of  Alphesiboea  or  Arsinoe,  of  Pronons  and 
Agenor,  or  of  Temenua  and  Axion.  He  purified 
Alcmaeon  after  he  had  killed  hit  mother,  and  gate 
Jiim  hit  daughter  Alphesiboea  in  marriage.  Alc- 
maeon presented  Alphesiboea  with  the  celebrated 
necklace  and  peplus  of  Harm  on  ia  ;  but  when  Alc- 
maeon afterwards  wished  to  obtain  them  again  for 
his  new  wife  Callirrhog,  he  was  murdered  by  the 
sons  of  Phegeus,  by  their  father's  command.  Phe- 
feus  was  himself  subsequently  put  to  death  by  the 
sons  of  Alcmaeon.    For  details  see  Alcmabon. 

Phellua  (*«AAos  or  ♦«AAo'j :  ♦•AAlrn*:  Ru. 
near  Saaret)t  an  inland  city  of  Lycia,  on  a  moun- 
tain between  Xanthus  and  Antiphellus  ;  the  latter 
having  been  at  first  the  port  of  Phellus,  but  after- 
wards eclipsing  it 

Phellusa,  a  small  island  near  Lesbos. 

Phemlua  (+4/uos),  a  celebrated  minstrel,  son  of 
Terpius,  who  entertained  with  his  song  the  suitors 
in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca. 

Phemdnde  (♦tjmovo^),  a  mythical  Greek  poetess 
of  the  ante-Homeric  period,  was  said  to  hare  been 
the  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  his  first  priestess  at 
Delphi,  and  the  inventor  of  the  hexameter  Terse. 
There  were  poems  which  went  under  the  name  of 
Pbemonoe,  like  the  old  religious  poems  which  were 
ascribed  to  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and  the  other  my- 
thological bards. 

PhenSus  (♦<«o»  or  :  Qfvtartfs :  Fomia), 

a  town  in  the  N.E.  of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Ml. 
Cyllene,  and  on  the  river  Aroanius.  Its  territory 
wai  called  Pheneatis  (toysans).  There  were 
extensive  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  water* 
of  which  were  partly  carried  off  by  a  subterraneous 
emissary,  which  was  supposed  to  hare  been  made 
by  Hercules.  The  town  was  of  great  antiquity. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  an  autochthon  Pheneus.  It  contained 
a  strongly  fortified  acropolis  with  a  temple  of 
Athena  Tritonia ;  and  in  the  town  itself  were  the 
tombs  of  Iphides  and  Myrtilus,  and  temples  of 
Hermes  and  Demeter. 

Pherae  (♦*oat:  ■Ptfxuos :  VuJettiuo),  an  ancient 
town  of  Thessaly  in  the  S.E.  of  the  Pelasgian 
plain,  W.  of  Mt.  Pelion,  S. W.  of  the  lake  Boebeis, 
and  90  stadia  from  its  port-town  Pagasae  on  the 
I'.iira*aean  gulf.  Pherae  is  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  residence  of  Admetus,  and  in  history  on 
account  of  its  tyrant*  who  extended  their  power 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  Of  these  the 
most  powerful  was  Jason,  who  was  made  Tagus  or 
generalissimo  of  Thessaly  about  B.  c.  374.  Jason 
was  succeeded  in  370  by  his  2  brothers  Polydorus 
and  Polyphron.  The  former  was  soon  after  assas- 
sinated by  Polyphron.  The  latter  was  murdered 
in  his  turn  in  369  by  bis  nephew  Alexander,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  cruelty,  and  who  was  put  to 
death  in  367  by  his  wife  Thebe  and  her  3  brothers. 
At  a  later  period  we  read  that  Pherae  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  gardens  and  country 
houses. 

Pherae.  [PtfAaAB.] 

Pherecrates  ( *fp«Kpdn»j),  of  Athens,  one  of 
the  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy,  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  comic  poets  Cratinus,  Crates,  Eupolis, 
Plato,  and  Aristophanes,  being  somewhat  younger 
than  the  first  two,  and  somewhat  older  than  the 
others.    He  gained  his  first  victory  a.u  438,  and 


he  imitated  the  style  of  Crates  whose  actor  he  had 
been.  Crates  and  Pherecrates  very  much  modified 
the  coarse  satire  and  vituperation  of  which  this 
sort  of  poetry  had  previously  been  the  vehicle, 
and  constructed  their  comedies  on  the  basis  of  a 
regular  plot,  and  with  more  dramatic  action.  Ph* 
recrates  did  not,  however,  abstain  altogether  from 
persona)  satire,  for  we  see  by  the  fragments  of  his 
plays  that  he  attacked  Alcibiades,  the  tragic  poet 
Melanthius,  and  others.  He  invented  a  new  metre, 
which  was  named,  after  him,  the  Pkerecrutean. 

The  system  of  the  verse  is  —  •  •  vv__ 
which  may  be  best  explained  a*  a  choriambus,  with 
a  spondee  for  its  base,  and  a  long  syllabic  for  its 
termination.  The  metre  is  very  frequent  in  the 
choruses  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  in  Horace, 
as,  for  example — Urato  Pyrrha  nb  antra.  The 
extant  titles  of  the  plays  of  Pherecrates  are  18. 

Phlrec^des  («fr»p««rw*ijf).  1.  Of  Syros,  an  island 
in  the  Aegean,  an  early  Greek  philosopher  or  rather 
theologian.  He  flourished  about  a  c.  344.  He  is 
said  to  have  obtained  his  knowledge  from  the 
secret  books  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  to  have  tra- 
velled in  Egypt.  Almost  all  the  ancient  writers 
who  speak  of  him  state  that  he  was  the  teacher  of 
Pythagoras.  According  to  a  common  tradition  he 
died  of  the  lousy  disease-  or  Morbus  IVdiculosus  ; 
though  others  give  different  accounts  of  his  death. 
The  most  important  subject  which  he  is  said  to 
have  taught  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsy- 
chosis, or,  as  it  is  put  by  other  writers,  the  doctrino 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  views  in  a  work,  which  was  extant  in 
the  Alexandrian  period.  It  was  written  in  prose, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ 
in  the  explanation  of  philosophical  questions.— 
2.  Of  Athens,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
early  Greek  logographers.  He  lived  in  the  former 
half  of  the  5th  century  B.  c,  and  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Hellanicus  and  Herodotus.  His  principal 
work  was  a  mythological  history  in  10  books.  It  be- 
gan with  a  theogony,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  an 
account  of  the  heroic  age  and  of  the  great  families 
of  that  time.  His  fragments  have  been  collected 
by  Sturtx,  PhertcydtM  Fragmcnta,  Lips.  1824,  2nd 
ed. ;  and  by  C  and  T.  Miillcr  in  Fruymtnia  //is- 
toricum  Grwcorum,  vol.  i. 

Phires  (♦^pni).  L  Son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro, 
and  brother  of  Aeson  and  Amythaon ;  he  was 
married  to  Periclymene,  by  wbom  he  became  the 
father  of  Admetus,  Lycurgus,  Idomene,  and  Pe- 
riapts. He  was  believed  to  have  founded  the  town 
of  Pherae  in  Thessaly.— 2.  Son  of  Jason  and 
Medea. 

Pheretiides  (^tprrrtalh}t\  i.  e.  a  son  of  Pheres, 
is  especially  used  as  the  name  of  Admetus. 

Pheretima  (♦«prrf/ia),  wife  of  Battus  IIL,  and 
mother  of  Arcesilaus  III.,  successive  kings  of  Gy- 
rene. After  the  murder  of  her  son  by  the  Bar- 
caeans  [Battiabak,  No.  6],  Pheretima  fled  into 
Egypt  to  Aryandes,  the  viceroy  of  Darius  Hystas- 
pis,  and  representing  that  the  death  of  Arcesilaus 
had  been  the  consequence  of  his  submission  to  the 
Persians,  she  induced  him  to  avenge  it.  On  the 
capture  of  Barca  by  the  Persian  army,  she  caused 
those  who  had  the  principal  share  in  her  son's 
murder  to  be  impaled,  and  ordered  the  breasts  of 
their  wives  to  be  cut  off.  Pheretima  then  returned 
to  Egypt,  where  she  soon  after  died  of  a  painful 
and  loathsome  disease. 

Phiron  or  Pheros  (4><>«y,  ♦♦pii),  king  of 
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Kgypt,  and  son  of  Sesostris.  He  was  visited  with 
blindness,  an  hereditary  complaint,  though,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend  preferred  in  Herodotus,  it 
was  a  punishment  for  his  presumptuous  impiety  in 
throwing  a  spear  into  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when 
it  had  overflowed  the  fields.  By  attending  to  the 
directions  of  an  oracle  he  was  cured ;  and  he  dedi- 
cated an  obelisk  at  Heliopolit  in  gratitude  for  his 
recovery.  Pliny  tells  us  that  this  obelisk,  together 
with  another  also  made  by  him  but  broken  in  it* 
removal,  was  to  be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  Circus  of 
CsJigula  and  Nero  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  hill. 
Pliny  calls  the  Pheron  of  Herodotus  Nuncoreus, 
or  Nencoreus,  a  name  corrupted,  perhaps,  from 
Menophtheus.  Diodorus  gives  him  his  father's 
name,  Sesoosis.  Pheron  is  of  course  the  same  word 
as  Pharaoh. 

Phidias  (♦•iBi'ar),  the  greatest  sculptor  and 
statuary  of  Greece.  Of  his  personal  history  we 
possess  but  few  details.  He  was  a  native  of  Athens, 
and  the  son  of  Charmides,  and  was  born  about  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  b.  c  490.  He 
began  to  work  as  a  statuary  about  464,  and  one  of 
his  first  great  works  was  the  statue  of  Athena  Pro- 
mochus,  which  may  be  assigned  to  about  460.  This 
work  must  have  established  his  reputation  ;  but  it 
was  surpassed  by  the  splendid  productions  of  his 
own  hand,  and  of  others  working  under  his  direc- 
tion, during  the  administration  of  Pericles.  That 
statesman  not  only  chose  Phidias  to  execute  the 
principal  statues  which  were  to  be  set  up,  but  gave 
nim  the  oversight  of  all  the  works  of  art  which 
were  to  be  erected.  Of  these  works  the  chief 
were  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acropolis,  and,  above 
all,  the  temple  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  called 
the  Parthenon,  on  which,  as  the  central  point  of 
the  Athenian  polity  and  religion,  the  highest  effort* 
of  the  be»t  of  artists  were  employed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  sculptured  ornaments  of  this 
temple,  the  remains  of  which  form  the  glory  of  the 
British  Museum,  were  executed  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Phidias  ;  but  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  divinity  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
which  was  enclosed  within  that  magnificent  shrine, 
was  the  work  of  the  artist's  own  hand.  The  statue 
was  dedicated  in  438.  Having  finished  his  great 
work  at  Athens,  he  went  to  Elis  nnd  Olympia, 
which  he  was  now  invited  to  adorn.  He  was 
there  engaged  for  about  4  or  5  years  from  437  to 
434  or  433,  during  which  time  he  finished  his 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the  greatest  of  all 
his  works.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  jealousy  against  his  great  patron, 
Pericles,  which  was  then  at  its  height.  The 
party  opposed  to  Pericles,  thinking  him  too  power- 
ful to  be  overthrown  by  a  direct  attack,  aimed  at 
him  in  the  persons  of  his  most  cherished  friends, 
Phidias,  Anaxagoras,  and  Aspasia,  [Pkriclks.] 
Phidias  was  first  accused  of  peculation,  but  this 
charge  was  at  once  refuted,  as  by  the  advice  of 
Pericles,  the  gold  had  been  affixed  to  the  statue  of 
Athena,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  removed 
and  the  weight  of  it  examined.  The  accusers  then 
charged  Phidias  with  impiety,  in  having  intro- 
duced into  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  shield 
•f  the  goddess,  his  own  likeness  and  that  of  Pericles. 
On  this  latter  charge  Phidias  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  died  from  disease,  in  432. — Of 
the  numerous  works  executed  by  Phidias  for  the 
Athenians  the  most  celebrated  was  the  statue  of 
Athena  in  the  Parthenon,  to  which  reference  has  J 
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already  been  made.  This  statue  was  of  that 
of  work  which  the  Greeks  called  cArnxIejAanu**, 
that  is,  the  statue  was  formed  of  plates  of  i«ory 
laid  upon  a  core  of  wood  or  stone,  for  the  fins 
parts,  while  the  drapery  and  other  ornaments  wets 
of  solid  gold.  The  statue  stood  in  the  foremost 
and  larger  chamber  of  the  temple  (j/rodomtu).  It 
represented  the  goddess  standing,  clothed  with  « 
tunic  reaching  to  the  ancles,  with  her  spear  in  hex 
left  hand  and  an  image  of  Victory  4  cubit*  huh  in 
her  right :  she  was  girded  with  the  aegis,  and  had 
a  helmet  on  her  head,  and  her  shield  retted  on  tha 
ground  by  her  side.  The  height  of  the  statue  was 
26  cubits,  or  nearly  40  feet,  including  the  has*. 
The  eyes  were  of  a  kind  of  marble,  nearly  rettmhimf 
ivory,  perhaps  painted  to  imitate  the  iris  and  pnpd ; 
there  is  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  statement 
which  is  frequently  made,  that  they  were  of  pre- 
cious stones.  The  weight  of  the  gold  upon  tb* 
statue,  which,  as  above  stated,  was  removable  at 
pleasure,  is  said  by  Thucydides  to  have  been  40 
talents  (ii.  13).  —  Still  more  celebrated  than  ha 
statue  of  Athena  was  the  colossal  ivory  and  gnii 
statue  of  Zeus,  which  Phidias  made  for  the  great 
temple  of  this  god,  in  the  Attn  or  sacred  grove  at 
Olympia.  This  statue  was  regarded  as  the  master- 
piece, not  only  of  Phidias,  but  of  the  whole  nui«* 
of  Grecian  art ;  and  was  looked  upon  not  so  much 
a*  a  statue,  but  rather  as  if  it  were  the  actoal 
manifestation  of  the  present  deity.  It  was  plated  id 
the  prodomm  or  front  chamber  of  the  tempi*, 
directly  facing  the  entrance.  It  was  only  visiblr, 
however,  on  great  festivals,  at  other  times  it  ni 
concealed  by  a  magnificent  curtain.  The  pod 
was  represented  as  seated  on  a  throne  of  cedar 
wood,  adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  stone*,  and 
colours,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  olive,  holding  in 
his  right  band  an  ivory  and  g»ld  statue  of  Victory, 
and  in  his  left  hand  supporting  a  sceptre,  mhica 
was  ornamented  with  all  sorts  of  metal*,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle.  The  throne  was  brilliant 
both  with  gold  and  stones,  and  with  ebony  and 
ivory,  and  was  ornamented  with  figures  beta 
painted  and  sculptured.  The  statue  almost  reached 
to  the  roof,  which  was  about  60  feet  in  height. 
The  idea  which  Phidias  essayed  to  embody  in  this, 
bis  greatest  work,  was  that  of  the  supreme  deity 
of  the  Hellenic  nation,  no  longer  engaged  is  con- 
flicts with  the  Titans  and  the  Gianta,  but  having 
laid  aside  his  thunderbolt,  and  enthroned  as  a 
conqueror,  in  perfect  majesty  and  repose,  ruling 
with  a  nod  the  subject  world.  It  is  related  that 
when  Phidias  was  asked  what  model  he  meant  to 
follow  iti  making  his  statue,  he  replied  that  of 
Homer  (/L  i.  528— 530).  The  imitation  of  this 
passage  by  Milton  give*  no  small  aid  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  idea  (Paradise  Lett,  iii.  135—137): 

'  Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fragrance 

fiUM 

All  heaven,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffused." 

The  statue  was  removed  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  I.  to  Constantinople,  where  it  *m  do-stroved 
by  a  fire  in  a.  o,  475. — The  distinguishing  character 
of  the  art  of  Phidias  was  ideal  Aruiriy,  and  that  of 
the  tuhtinwtt  order,  especially  in  the  representation 
of  divinities,  and  of  subjects  connected  with  their 
worship.  While  on  the  one  hand  he  set  himself 
free  from  the  stiff  and  unnatural  forms  which,  by 
a  sort  of  religious  precedent,  liad  fettered  hi*  pro- 
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J<*c#fc9org  of  the  archaic  or  hieratic  school,  he 
never,  on  the  other  hand,  descended  to  the  exact 
imitation  of  any  human  model,  however  beautiful; 
cor  did  he  ever  approach  to  that  almost  meretri- 
cious grace,  by  which  tome  of  his  greatest  fol- 
lowers, if  they  did  not  corrupt  the  art  themselves, 
pave  the  occasion  for  its  corruption  in  the  hands 
of  their  less  gifted  and  spiritual  imitators. 

Pbidippldes  orPhllippidis  (♦«i8onr/8ijj,*iXiir- 
wl&rfi),  a  courier,  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
Sparta  in  B.  c  490,  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  arrived  there  on  the  2nd  day  from  his 
leaving  Athens.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  re- 
lated that  on  his  way  to  Sparta  he  had  fallen  in 
with  Pan  on  Mt.  Part  hen  ium,  near  Tegea,  and 
tb:it  the  god  had  bid  him  ask  the  Athenians  why 
they  paid  him  no  worship,  though  he  had  been 
hitherto  their  friend,  and  ever  would  be  so.  In 
consequence  of  this  revelation,  they  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Pan  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and 
honoured  him  thenceforth  with  annual  sacrifices 
and  a  torch-race. 

PbJdtm  (♦tfoW).  1.  Son  of  Aristodamidas,and 
king  of  Argot,  restored  the  supremacy  of  Argot 
over  Cleonae,  Phlius,  3icyon,  Epidauros,  Troezen, 
and  Aegina,  and  aimed  at  extending  his  dominions 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
Pisans  invited  him,  in  the  8th  Olympiad  (a.  c. 
748),  to  aid  them  in  excluding  the  Eleans  from 
their  usurped  presidency  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  to  celebrate  them  jointly  with  themselves. 
The  invitation  quite  fell  in  with  the  ambitious 
pretensions  of  Phidon,  who  succeeded  in  dispos- 
sessing the  Eleans  and  celebrating  the  games  along 
with  the  Pisans;  but  the  Eleans  not  long  after  de- 
feated him,  with  the  aid  of  Sparta,  and  recovered 
their  privilege.  Thus  apparently  fell  the  power  of 
Phidon;  bat  as  to  the  details  of  the  struggle  we 
have  no  information.  The  most  memorable  act  of 
Phidon  was  his  introduction  of  copper  and  silver 
coinage,  and  a  new  scale  of  weights  and  measures, 
which,  through  hit  influence,  became  prevalent  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  ultimately  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  Greece.  The  coinage  of  Phidon 
is  said  to  have  been  struck  in  Aegina.— 8.  An 
ancient  Corinthian  legislator  of  uncertain  date. 

Phigalia  (♦ryoAla,  trydAfia,  ♦ryaAca:  4*170- 
Aetfs  :  Paoltisa),  at  a  later  time  called  Phialia,  a 
town  in  the  SW.  corner  of  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers 
of  Metsenia  and  Elis,  and  upon  the  river  Lymax. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Spartans  B.  c.  559,  but  was 
afterwards  recovered  by  the  Phigalians  with  the 
help  of  the  Oretthatiant.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  later  wars  of  the  Achaean  and 
Aetolian  Leagues.  —  Phigalia  however  owes  its 
celebrity  in  modern  times  to  the  remains  of  a 
splendid  temple  in  its  territory,  situated  about  6 
miles  NE.  of  the  town  at  Hassae  on  Mt.  Cotylum. 
This  temple  was  built  by  Ictinus,  the  contemporary 
of  Pericles  and  Phidias,  and  the  architect,  along 
with  Calibrates,  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Apollo  Epicurius,  or  the  Deliverer, 
because  the  god  h  id  delivered  the  country  from 
the  pestilence  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Pausanias  describes  this  temple  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful one  in  all  Peloponnesus  after  the  temple  of 
Athena  at  Tegea.  Most  of  the  columns  are  still 
standing.  In  1812  the  frtese  round  the  interior 
of  the  inner  eel  la  was  discovered,  containing  a 
series  of  sculptures  in  alto-relievo,  representing  the 
•xwubat  ot  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapitiiae,  and  of 


the  Greeks  and  the  Amasons.  Their  height  is  a 
little  more  than  2  feet,  and  their  total  length  is 
1 00  feet.  They  were  found  on  the  gmund  under 
the  spot  which  they  originally  occupied,  and  were 
much  injured  by  their  fall,  and  by  the  weight  of 
the  ruins  lying  upon  them.  They  were  purchased 
for  the  British  Museum  in  1814,  where  they  are 
still  preserved,  and  are  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Phigalian  Marble*.  They  are  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  remains  of  ancient 
art  in  this  country. 

Phi  la  (♦f\a),  daughter  of  Antipater,  the  regent 
of  Macedonia,  was  married  to  Craterus  in  8.  c.  322, 
and  after  the  death  of  Craterus,  who  survived  his 
marriage  with  her  scarcely  a  year,  she  was  again 
married  to  the  young  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Anti- 
gonna.  When  Demetrius  was  expelled  from  Mace- 
donia in  287,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  at 
Cassandrea,  She  left  2  children  by  Demetrius ; 
Antigonus,  surnamed  Gonatas,  and  a  daughter, 
Stratonice,  married  first  to  Seleucus,  and  afterwards 
to  his  son  Antiochut. 

Phila  (♦lAa:  *tAau>*,  ♦lAarijt).  1.  A  town  of 
Macedonia  in  the  province  Pieria,  aituated  on  a 
steep  bill  on  the  Peneus  between  Dium  and  Tempo 
and  at  the  entrance  into  Thessaly,  built  by  Deme- 
trius II.  and  named  after  his  mother  Phila.— 2. 
An  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul,  one  of  the 
Stoechades. 

Philadelphia  (+(Aa8f  A$«fa :  +iAa8«A$vvf.)  L 

(Allah  Skehr,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Lydia,  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Tmolus,  on  the  little  river  Cogamus,  S.E.  of 
Sard  it.  It  was  built  by  Attalus  Philadelphut, 
king  of  Pergnmut.  1 1  suffered  greatly  from  earth- 
quakes ;  so  that  in  Strata's  time  (under  Auguttus) 
it  had  greatly  declined.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
it  was  almost  destroyed  by  one  of  these  visitations. 
It  was  an  early  seat  of  Christianity,  and  its 
church  is  one  of  the  7  to  which  the  Apocalypse  is 
addressed.  (Rev.  iii.  7.)  —  2.  A  city  of  Cilicia 
As pora,  on  the  Calycadnut,  above  Aphroditias.— 
S.  In  Palestine.    [Rabbatamana. J 

Phfladelphus  (4>iAd8cA^oj),  a  surname  of  Pto- 
lemaeut  II.  king  of  Egypt  [Ptoi.bmakur]  and  of 
Attalus  II.  king  of  Pergamum  [Attalus]. 

PhUae  (♦lAnf :  Jesirtt-el-BirUA,  i.  e.  the  Island 
of  Templet),  an  island  in  the  Nile,  just  below  the 
First  Cataract,  on  the  S.  boundary  of  the  country 
towards  Aethiopia.  It  was  inhabited  by  Egyptians 
and  Ethiopians  jointly,  and  was  covered  with 
magnificent  temples,  whose  splendid  ruins  still 
remain.  It  was  celebrated  in  Egyptian  mythology 
as  the  burial-place  of  Osirit  and  Isis. 

Phllaeai  (♦(Aoivw),  2  brothers,  citizens  of  Car- 
thage, of  whom  the  following  story  is  told.  A  dis- 
pute having  arisen  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Cyrenaeans  about  their  boundaries,  it  was  agreed 
that  deputies  should  start  at  a  fixed  time  from 
each  of  the  cities,  and  that  the  place  of  their  meet- 
ing, wherever  it  might  be,  should  thenceforth  form 
the  limit  of  the  2  territories.  The  Philaeni  were 
appointed  for  this  service  on  the  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  advanced  much  further  than  the 
Cyrenaean  party.  The  Cyrenaeans  accused  them  of 
having  set  forth  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  but 
at  length  consented  to  accept  the  spot  which  they 
had  reached  as  a  boundary-line,  if  the  Philaeni 
would  submit  to  be  buried  alive  the  re  in  the  sand, 
Should  they  decline  the  offer,  they  were  willing, 
they  said,  on  their  tide,  if  permitted  tn  advance  as 
for  as  they  pleated,  to  purchase  fur  Cjieoe  an  ex- 
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tension  of  territory  by  a  similar  death.  The  Phi- 
l«wni  accordingly  then  and  there  devoted  themselves 
for  their  country,  in  the  way  proposed.  The  Car- 
thaginians paid  high  honours  to  their  memory,  and 
erected  altars  to  them  where  they  had  died;  and 
from  these,  even  long  after  all  traces  of  them  bad 
vanished,  the  place  still  continued  to  be  called 
**  The  Altars  of  the  Philaeni."  Our  main  authority 
for  this  story  is  Saliust,  who  probably  derived  his 
information  from  African  traditions  during  the 
time  that  he  was  proconsul  of  Numidia,  and  at 
least  300  years  after  the  event.  We  cannot,  there- 
tore,  accept  it  unreservedly.  The  Greek  name  by 
which  the  heroic  brothers  have  become  known  to 
ns  —  w/Xaiyoi,  or  lovers  of  praise— -seems  clearly 
to  have  been  framed  to  suit  the  tale. 

Pbil&griuB  (viAoryoios),  a  Greek  medical  writer, 
bom  in  Kpirus,  lived  after  Galen  and  before  Unba- 
sius,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  3rd  century 
after  Christ  He  wrote  several  works,  of  which, 
however,  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 

Fbllammon  (QiKdnnmv),  a  mythical  poet  and 
musician  of  the  ante-Homeric  period,  was  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Chione, 
or  Philonis,  or  Leuconog.  By  the  nymph  Agriope, 
who  dwelt  on  Parnassus,  he  became  the  father  of 
Thamyris  and  Eumolpus.  He  is  closely  associated 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  with 
the  music  of  the  citbara.  He  is  said  to  have  esta- 
blished the  choruses  of  girls,  who,  in  the  Delphian 
worship  of  Apollo,  sang  hymns  in  which  they 
selebrated  the  births  of  Latona,  Artemis,  and 
Apollo.  Pausanias  relates  that  in  the  most  ancient 
musical  contests  at  Delphi,  the  first  who  conquered 
was  Chrysothemis  of  Crete,  the  second  was  Phi- 
laminon,  and  the  next  after  him  his  son  Thamyris. 

Philargyrlus  Junius,  or  Pbilargyrus,  or  Ju- 
nilius  Flagriua,  an  early  commentator  upon  Vir- 
gil, who  wrote  upon  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics. 
His  observations  are  leu  elaborate  than  those  of 
6crvius,  and  have  descended  to  us  in  a  mutilated 
condition.  The  period  when  he  flourished  is  alto- 
gether uncertain.  They  are  printed  in  the  edition 
of  Virgil  by  Burmann. 

Pbile  or  Philes,  Manuel  (MavwrjA  6  +i\tjs\  a 
Byzantine  poet,  and  a  native  of  Ephesus,  was  born 
about  a.  D.  1275,  and  died  about  1340.  His  poem, 
De  Animaiium  Proprietale,  chiefly  extracted  from 
Aeliaa,  is  edited  by  De  Paw,  Traj.  Rhen.  1739  ; 
and  his  other  poems  on  various  subjects  are  edited 
by  Wernsdorf,  Lips.  1768. 

Pbileas  (*iAe'af),  a  Greek  geographer  of  Athens, 
whose  time  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty, 
but  who  probably  belonged  to  the  older  period  of 
Athenian  literature.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Pe- 
riplus,  which  was  divided  into  2  parts,  one  on  Asia, 
and  the  other  on  Europe. 

Philemon  (♦tAryw**').  L  An  aged  Phrygian 
and  husband  of  Baucis.  Once  upon  a  time,  Zeus 
and  Hermes,  assuming  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
mortals,  visited  Phrygia;  but  no  one  was  willing 
to  receive  the  strangers,  until  the  hospitable  hut  of 
Philemon  and  Baucis  was  opened  to  them,  where 
the  two  gods  were  kindly  treated.  Zeus  rewarded 
the  good  old  couple  by  taking  them  to  an  eminence, 
while  all  the  neighbouring  district  was  visited  with 
a  sudden  inundation.  On  that  eminence  Zeus  ap- 
pointed them  the  guardians  of  his  temple,  and 
allowed  them  both  to  die  at  the  same  moment,  and 
then  metamorphosed  them  into  trees.  —  2.  An 
Athenian  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  the  son 


of  Damon,  and  a  native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  bit  at 
an  early  age  went  to  Athens,  and  there  recmid 
the  citizenship.   He  flourished  in  the  rags  et 
Alexander,  a  little  earlier  than  Menander,  wKm, 
however,  he  long  survived*    He  bt-^an  to  exaiu: 
about  B»  c.  330.    He  was  the  first  poet  of  the 
New  Comedy  in  order  of  time,  and  the  second 
in  celebrity;  and  he  shares  with  MenanoVr 
the  honour  of  its  invention,  or  rather  of  redtxi:* 
it  to  a  regular  form.    Philemon  lived  nearly 
1 00  years.    The  manner  of  bis  death  is  dif- 
ferently related;  some  ascribing  it  to  excessive 
laughter  at  a  ludicrous  incident ;  others  to  joy  at 
obtaining  a  victory  in  a  dramatic  contest;  whde 
another  story  represent*  him  as  quietly  cal^d 
away  by  the  goddesses  wham  he  served,  in  the 
midst  of  the  composition  or  representation  of  his 
last  and  best  work.   Although  there  can  be  m 
doubt  that  Philemon  was  mferior  to  Menander  as 
a  poet,  yet  be  was  a  greater  favourite  with  the 
Athenians,  and  often  conquered  bis  rival  in  th* 
dramatic  contests.    [Mbnjnobju]    The  extaoi 
fragments  of  Philemon  display  much  liveliness, 
wit,  elegance,  and  practical  knowledge  of  lift 
His  favourite  subjects  seem  to  have  Un  lore  in- 
trigues, and  bis  characters  ware  the  standing  ones 
of  the  New  Comedy,  with  which  Plautxu  aad 
Terence  have  made  us  familiar.    The  number  el 
his  plays  was  97  ;  the  number  of  extant  titles, 
after  the  doubtful  and  spurious  ones  are  rejected, 
amounts  to  about  53 ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
some  of  these  should  be  assigned  to  the  youn.M 
Philemon.  The  fragments  of  Philemon  are  printed 
with  those  of  Menander  by  Meineke,  in  his  Fn? 
menia   Cumicorum  GraecoruirL,   BeroL  1841.— 
3.  The  younger  Philemon,  also  a  poet  of  the  New 
Comedy,  was  a  son  of  the  former,  in  whose  fame 
nearly  all  that  belongs  to  him  has  been  abaorlx-c; ; 
so  that,  although  he  was  the  author  of  54  drara>-*, 
there  are  only  2  short  fragments,  and  not  one  title, 
quoted  expressly  under  his  name.— 4.  The  author 
of  a  Assuror  rcxroAoTWtdV,  the  extant  portion  of 
which  was  first  edited  by  Barney,  Lood.  1812; 
and  afterwards  by  Osann,  Berlin,  1821.    The  an 
thor  informs  us  that  his  work  was  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  a  similar  Lexicon  by  the  Grammarian 
Hyperechius.    The  work  of  Hyperechius  was  ar- 
ranged in  8  books,  according  to  the  8  different  • 
parts  of  speech.    Philemon's  lexicon  was  a  m<ajre 
epitome  of  this  work ;  and  the  part  of  it  which  is 
extant  consists  of  the  1st  book  and  the  beginning 
of  the  2nd.    Hyperechius  lived  about  the  middie 
of  the  5th  century  of  our  era,  and  Philemon  may 
probably  be  placed  in  the  7th. 

Phlletaerna  (ttkircupos).  t  Founder  cf  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  was  a  native  of  Tieium  in 
Paplilagonia,  and  an  eunuch.  He  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  service  of  Docimus.  the  general 
of  Antigonus,  from  which  he  passed  into  ihn 
of  Lysimachus,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  charts 
of  the  treasures  which  he  bad  deposited  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Pergamus.  Towards  the  end  si 
the  reign  of  Lysimachus  he  declared  in  favour  of 
Scleucus;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter  (a  c 
280),  be  took  advantage  of  the  disorders  in  Ask 
to  establish  himself  in  virtual  independence.  At 
his  death  he  transmitted  the  government  of  Perga- 
mus, as  an  independent  state,  to  bis  nephew  fca- 
menes.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  80,  and  died  appa- 
rently in  263.-2.  An  Athenian  poet  of  ths 
Middle  Comedy.   Some  said  he  was  the  third  «« 
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01  Aristophanes,  but  others  maintained  that  it 
Nicostratus,    He  wrote  21  plays. 

PhUitas  (♦jAwrar),  of  Cot,  the  ton  of  Tele- 
phns,  a  distinguished  Alexandrian  poet  and  gram- 
marian, flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  first 
Ptolemy,  who  appointed  him  tutor  of  hit  ton, 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus.  His  death  may  be 
placed  about  a.  c  280.  Philetas  seems  to  hare 
been  naturally  of  a  very  weak  constitution,  which 
st  last  broke  down  under  excessive  study.  He 
was  so  remarkably  thin  as  to  become  an  object  for 
the  ridicule  of  the  comic  poets,  who  represented 
him  as  wearing  leaden  soles  to  his  shoes,  to  prevent 
his  being  blown  away  by  a  strong  wind.  His 
poetry  was  chiefly  elegiac.  Of  all  the  writers  in 
that  department  he  was  esteemed  the  best  after 
Callimachus ;  to  whom  a  taste  less  pedantic  than 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  critics  would  probably 
have  preferred  him  ;  for,  to  judge  by  his  fragments, 
he  escaped  the  snare  of  cumbrous  learned  affecta- 
tion. These  2  poets  formed  the  chief  models  for 
the  Roman  elegy :  nay,  Propertius  expressly  states, 
in  one  passage,  that  he  imitated  Philetas  in  prefer- 
ence to  Callimachus.  The  elegies  of  Philetas  were 
chiefly  amatory,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  was 
devoted  to  the  praises  of  his  mistress  Bittis,  or,  as 
the  Latin  poets  give  the  name,  Battis.  Besides 
his  poems,  Philetas  wrote  in  prose  on  grammar 
and  criticism.  His  most  important  grammatical 
work  was  entitled  'Atoxtcl  The  fragments  of 
Philetas  have  been  collected  by  Bach,  with  those 
of  Herroesianax  and  Phanocles,  Halis  Sax.  1829. 

Phileua,  an  eminent  Ionian  architect,  built  the 
Mausoleum,  in  conjunction  with  Satyrus,  and 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  at  Priene.  The  date 
of  the  erection  of  the  Mausoleum  was  soon  after 
a  c.  353,  the  year  in  which  Mausolus  died  j  that 
of  the  temple  at  Priene  must  have  been  about  20 


years  later. 

Phil  in  ua  (♦tAiKot).  1.  A  Greek  of  Agrigen- 
tuin,  accompanied  Hannibal  in  his  campaigns 
against  Rome,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Punic 
wars,  in  which  he  exhibited  much  partiality 
towards  Carthage.  ^2.  An  Attic  orator,  a  con- 
temporary of  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  against 
Midias,  who  calls  him  the  son  of  Nicostratus,  and 
says  that  he  was  trierarch  with  him.  Three  ora- 
tions of  Philinus  are  mentioned  by  the  gram- 
marians. —  3.  A  Greek  physician,  born  in  the 
island  of  Cos,  and  the  reputed  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Kmpirici,  probably  lived  in  the  3rd  century  &>  c. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  part  of  the  Hippocratic  col- 
lection, and  also  one  on  botany. 

Phllippi  (♦IAjttoi  :  viAflnrrfs,  ♦lAimrvfO'ioj, 
♦lAjTmjfrfj :  Fdibah  or  Felihejik\  a  celebrated  city 
m  Macedonia  adjecta  [see  p.  404,  a],  was  situated 
on  a  steep  height  of  Mt.  Pangaeus,  and  on  the 
river  Gangas  or  Gangites,  between  the  rivers 
Nestus  and  Stryraon.  It  was  founded  by  Philip 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  Crenides  (KpnrfoM), 
a  colony  of  the  Thasians,  who  settled  here  on 
account  of  the  valuable  gold  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Philippi  is  celebrated  in  history  in 
consequence  of  the  victory  gained  here  by  Qcta- 
vianus  and  Antony  over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  a  c. 
42,  and  as  the  place  where  the  Apostle  Paul  first 
preached  the  gospel  in  Europe,  a.d.  53.  The  church 
at  Philippi  soon  became  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  early  Christian  churches :  one  of  St  Paul's 
Epistles  U  addressed  to  it.  It  was  made  a  " 
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colony  by  Octavianus  after  the  victory  over  Brutos 
and  Cassius,  under  the  name  of  CoL  A  ugusta  Julia 
Philippmtu ;  and  it  continued  to  be  under  the 
empire  a  flourishing  and  important  city.  Its  sea- 
port was  Datum  or  Datns  on  the  Strymonic  gulf. 

PhUippIdea  (♦lAonrtBijf).  1.  See  Phidiiw 
dss.  —2.  Of  Athens,  the  son  of  Philocles,is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  6  principal  comic  poets  of  the 
New  Comedy  by  the  grammarians.  He  flourished 
about  B.C.  323.  Philippides  seems  to  have  de- 
served the  rank  assigned  to  him,  as  one  of  the  best 
poets  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  attacked  die 
luxury  and  corruptions  of  bit  age,  defended  the 
privileges  of  hit  art,  and  made  use  of  personal 
satire  with  a  spirit  approaching  to  that  of  the  Old 
Comedy.  Hit  death  it  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  excessive  joy  at  an  unexpected  victory :  similar 
tales  are  told  of  the  deaths  of  other  poets,  as  for 
example,  Sophocles,  Alexis,  and  Philemon.  The 
number  of  hit  dramas  is  stated  at  45.  There  are 
15  titles  extant. 

Pbilippfipfilii  («>(AiinrewoAir:  Philippopoli),  an 
important  town  hi  Thrace  founded  by  Philip  of 
Macedon  on  the  site  of  a  place  previously  called 
Eumolpias  or  Poneropolis.  It  was  situated  in  a 
large  plain  S.E.  of  the  Hebrut  on  a  hill  with  3 
summits,  whence  it  was  sometimes  called  Trimon- 
tium.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Thracia  in  its  narrower  tense,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  country. 

PhUippus  (4>iA(inrtff).  I.  Minor  historical 
persons,  i.  Son  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedonia, 
and  brother  of  Perdiccas  II.,  against  whom  he  re- 
belled in  conjunction  with  Derdas.  The  rebels 
were  aided  by  the  Athenians,  n.  c  432.-2.  Son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judea,  by  his  wife 
Cleopatra,  was  appointed  by  hit  father's  will  te- 
trarch  of  Ituraea  and  Trachonitis,  the  sovereignly 
of  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  decision  of 
Augustus.  He  continued  to  reign  over  the  domi- 
nions thus  entrusted  to  his  charge  for  37  years 
(a.  c.  4 — a.  D.  34).  He  founded  the  city  of  Cae- 
sarea,  surnamed  Paneaa,  but  more  commonly  known 
as  Caesarea  Philippi,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jor- 
dan, which  he  named  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
[Cabsarba,  No.  2.]— 3.  Son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
by  Mariamne,  whose  proper  name  was  //erodes 
Philippus.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
preceding  Philip.  He  was  the  first  husband  of 
Herodias,  who  afterwards  divorced  him,  contrary 
to  the  Jewish  law,  and  married  his  half-brother, 
Herod  Antipas.  It  it  Herod  Philip,  and  not  the 
preceding,  who  it  meant  by  the  Evangelists  (Matt, 
xiv.  3;  Mark,  vi.  17  ;  Luke,  iii.  19),  when  they 
speak  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod. 

II.  Kings  of  Macedonia. 

I.  Son  of  Argaeut,  was  the  3rd  king,  according 
to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  who,  not  reckoning 
Cabanus  and  his  two  immediate  successors  (Coe- 
nus  and  Thurimas  or  Turimmas),  look  upon  Per- 
diccas I.  as  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  Philip 
left  a  son,  named  Aeropus,  who  succeeded  him.— 
IL  Youngest  ton  of  Amyntas  II.  and  Eurydice, 
reigned  B.  c.  359—336.  He  wa»  born  in  382,  and 
was  brought  up  at  Thebes,  whither  he  had  been 
carried  as  a  hostage  by  Pelopidas,  and  where  he 
received  a  most  careful  education.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  brother  Perdiccas  III,  who  was  slain  in 
battle  against  the  Illyrians,  Philip  obtained  the 
government  of  Macedonia,  at  first  merely  as  regent 
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and  guardian  to  his  infant  nephew  Amyntas  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  was  enabled  to  set 
aside  the  claims  of  the  young  prince,  and  to  assume 
for  himself  the  title  of  king.  Macedonia"  was  beset 
by  dangers  on  every  side.  Its  territory  was  ra- 
vaged by  the  Illyrians  on  the  W.,  and  the  Paco- 
nians  on  the  N.,  while  Paasanias  and  Argaeus 
took  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  put  forward  their 
pretensions  to  the  throne.  Philip  was  fully  equal 
to  the  emergency.  By  his  tact  and  eloquence  he 
abstained  the  failing  spirits  of  the  Macedonians, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  introduced  among  them 
a  stricter  military  discipline,  and  organised  their 
army  on  the  plan  of  the  phalanx.  He  first  turned 
his  arms  against  Argaeus,  the  most  formidable  of 
the  pretenders,  since  he  was  supported  by  the 
Athenians.  He  defeated  Argaeus  in  battle,  and 
then  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Athenians.  He 
next  attacked  the  Paeon  ians,  whom  he  reduced  to 
subjection,  and  immediately  afterwards  defrated 
the  Illyrians  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  compelled 
them  to  accept  a  peace,  by  which  they  lost  a  portion 
of  their  territory.  Thus  in  the  short  period  of  one 
year,  and  at  the  age  of  24,  had  Philip  delivered 
himself  from  his  dangerous  position,  and  provided 
for  the  security  of  his  kingdom.  But  energy  and 
talents  such  as  his  were  not  satisfied  with  mere 
security,  and  henceforth  his  views  were  directed, 
not  to  defence,  but  to  aggrandisement  His  first 
effort*  were  directed  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
various  Greek  cities  upon  the  Macedonian  coast 
Soon  after  his  accession  he  had  withdrawn  his 
garrison  from  Amphipolis,  and  had  declared  it  a 
free  city,  because  the  Athenians  had  supported 
Argaeus  with  the  hope  of  recovering  Amphipolis, 
and  his  continuing  to  hold  the  place  would  have 
interposed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  peace  with 
Athens,  which  was  at  that  time  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  him.  But  he  had  never  meant  se- 
riously to  abandon  this  important  town  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly having  obtained  pretexts  for  war  with 
the  Amphipolitans,  he  laid  siege  to  the  town  and 
gained  possession  of  it  in  358.  The  Athenians 
had  sent  no  assistance  to  Amphipolis,  because 
Philip  in  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  Athenians, 
led  them  to  believe  that  he  was  willing  to  restore 
the  city  to  them  when  he  bad  taken  it  and  would 
do  so  on  condition  of  their  making  him  master  of 
Pydna,  After  the  capture  of  Amphipolis,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  Pydna,  which  seems  to  have 
yielded  to  him  without  a  struggle,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  which,  by  his  own  arms,  and  not  through 
the  Athenians,  gave  him  a  pretext  for  declining  to 
stand  by  his  secret  engagement  with  them.  The 
hostile  feeling  which  such  conduct  necessarily 
excited  against  him  at  Athens,  made  it  most  im- 
portant for  him  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the 
powerful  town  of  Olynthus,  and  to  detach  the 
Olynlhians  from  the  Athenians.  Accordingly  he 
pave  to  the  Olynthians  the  town  of  Potidaea, 
which  he  took  from  the  Athenians  in  356.  Soon 
after  this,  he  attacked  and  took  a  settlement  of 
the  Thasians,  called  Crenides,  and,  having  intro- 
duced into  the  place  a  number  of  new  colonists,  he 
named  it  Philippi  after  himself.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  acquisition  was,  that  it  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  district.  From 
this  point  there  is  for  some  time  a  pause  in  the 
active  o|>erations  of  Philip.  In  352  he  took  Me- 
tt'one  after  a  lengthened  siege,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  himself  lost  an  eye.   The  capture  of  this 
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place  was  a  necessary  preliminary  in  any  mor»m**t 
towards  the  S.,  lying  as  it  did  between  aim  aid 
the  Thessalian  border.  He  now  marched  icte 
Thessaly  to  aid  the  Aleuadae  against  Lycophruo, 
the  tyrant  of  Pherae.  The  Phocians  sent  a  fores 
to  support  Lycophron,  but  they  were  defeated  in- 
Philip,  and  their  general  Onomarchus  slain.  Tfcu 
victory  gave  Philip  the  ascendancy  in  Thesta'r. 
He  established  at  Pherae  what  he  wished  the 
Greeks  to  consider  a  free  government  and  then 
advanced  S.-ward  to  Thermopylae.  The  pus. 
however,  he  found  guarded  by  a  strong  A then  aw 
force,  and  be  was  compel  led,  or  at  least  thought  rt 
expedient  to  retire.  He  now  turned  his  arms 
against  Thrace,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
ascendancy  in  that  country  also.  Meanwhile  Philip's 
movements  in  Thessaly  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
Demosthenes  to  the  real  danger  of  Athens  and 
Greece,  and  his  first  Philippic  (delivered  in  352) 
was  his  earliest  attempt  to  rouse  his  countrymen 
to  energetic  efforts  against  their  enemy;  but  he  did 
not  produce  much  effect  upon  the  Athenian*.  Is 
349  Philip  commenced  his  attacks  on  the  Chalbdiaa 
cities.  Olynthus,  in  alarm,  applied  to  Athens  fee 
aid,  and  Demosthenes,  in  his  3  Olynthiac  orations, 
roused  the  people  to  efforts  against  the  comn  in 
enemy,  not  very  vigorous  at  first  and  fruitless  ia 
the  end.  In  the  course  of  3  years  Philip  gained 
possession  of  all  the  Chalcidian  cities,  and  the  war 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  capture  ot 
Olynthus  itself  in  347.  In  the  following  year 
(346)  he  concluded  peace  with  the  Athenians,  aod 
straightway  marched  into  Phocis,  and  brooght  the 
Phocian  war  to  an  end.  The  Phocian  cities  wire 
destroyed,  and  their  place  in  the  Amphictyanic 
council  was  made  over  to  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  was  appointed  also,  jointly  with  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Pythiaa 
games.  Ruling  as  he  did  over  a  barbaric  nation, 
such  a  recognition  of  his  Hellenic  character  was  -t 
the  greatest  value  to  him,  especially  as  be  looked 
forward  to  an  invasion  of  the  Persian  empire  ia 
the  name  of  Greece,  united  under  him  in  a  great 
national  confederacy.  During  the  next  few  years 
Philip  steadily  pursued  his  ambitious  projects. 
From  342  to  340  he  was  engaged  in  an  expedition 
in  Thrace,  and  attempted  to  bring  under  his  power 
all  the  Greek  cities  in  that  country.  In  the  last 
of  these  years  he  laid  siege  to  Perinthus  and  By- 
xantium;  but  the  Athenians,  who  had  long  viewed 
Philip's  aggrandisement  with  fear  and  alarm,  now 
resolved  to  send  assistance  to  these  cities.  Pborioo 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  armament 
destined  for  this  service,  and  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of  both  the  citirs 
(339).  Philip  now  proceeded  to  carry  on  war 
against  his  northern  neighbours,  and  seemed  to  give 
himself  no  further  concern  about  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  But  meanwhile  his  hirelings  were  treache- 
rously promoting  his  designs  against  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  In  339  the  Amphictyons  declared  war 
against  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa  for  having  taken 
possession  of  a  district  of  the  sacred  land  ;  but  as 
the  general  they  had  appointed  to  the  comrr.&ria 
of  the  Amphictyonic  army  was  unable  to  etft-ct 
any  thing  against  the  enemy,  the  Amphictyons  at 
their  next  meeting  in  338  conferred  upon  Philip 
the  command  of  their  army.  Philip  straight- 
way marched  through  Thermopylae  and  seised 
E  la  tea.  The  Athenians  heard  of  his  approach  with 
alarm;  they  succeeded,  mainly  through  the  influence 
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of  Demo*  the  net  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Thebans ;  bat  their  united  army  was  defeated  by 
Philip  in  the  month  of  August,  838,  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Cbaeronea,  which  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece.  Thebes  paid  dear  for  her 
resistance,  but  Athena  was  treated  with  more 
favour  than  ahe  could  have  expected.  Philip  now 
seemed  to  have  within  his  reach  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  the  great  object  of  hie  ambition,  the  in- 
vaaion  and  conqueat  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  a 
congress  held  at  Corinth,  which  was  attended  by 
deputies  from  every  Grecian  state  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sparta,  war  with  Persia  was  determined 
on,  and  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  appointed  to 
command  the  forces  of  the  national  confederacy. 
In  337  Philip's  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  the 
daughter  of  Attalus,  one  of  his  generals,  led  to  the 
most  serious  disturbances  in  bis  family.  Olympias 
and  Alexander  withdrew  in  great  indignation 
from  Macedonia ;  and  though  they  returned  home 
soon  afterwards,  they  continued  to  be  on  hostile 
terms  with  Philip.  Meanwhile,  his  preparations 
for  his  Asiatic  expedition  were  not  neglected,  and 
early  in  336  he  sent  forces  into  Asia,  under  Par- 
men  ion,  to  draw  over  the  Greek  cities  to  his  cause. 
But  in  the  summer  of  thia  year  he  was  murdered 
at  a  grand  featival  which  he  held  at  Aegae,  to 
solemnise  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus.  Hia  murderer  was  a  youth  of 
noble  blood,  named  Pauwnias,  who  stabbed  him 
as  he  was  walking  in  the  procession.  The  assa»sin 
was  immediately  pursued  and  slain  by  some  of  the 
royal  guards.  His  motive  for  the  deed  is  stated 
by  Aristotle  to  have  been  private  resentment 
agninat  Philip,  to  whom  he  had  complained  in 
vain  of  a  gross  outrage  offered  to  him  by  Attalus. 
Olympias  and  Alexander,  however,  were  suspected 
af  being  implicated  in  the  plot.  [OtYsipiAa.] 
Philip  died  in  the  47th  year  of  hia  age  and  the 
24th  of  hia  reign,  and  waa  succeeded  by  Alexander 
the  Great  Philip  bad  a  great  number  of  wives 
and  concubines.  Besides  Olympias  and  Cleopatra, 
we  may  mention,  1.  bis  first  wife  Audata,  an  llly- 
rian  princess,  and  the  mother  of  Cynane;  2.  Phila, 
sister  of  Derdas  and  Machatas,  a  princess  of  Ely- 
is  iotis;  3.  Nicesipolis  of  Pherae,  the  mother  of 
Thessalonica ;  4.  Pbilinna  of  I^arissa,  the  mother 
of  Arrhidaeus ;  5.  Meda,  daughter  of  Cithelas,  king 
of  Thrace ;  6.  Arsinog,  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  1., 
king  of  Egypt  with  whom  she  was  pregnant  when 
she  married  Lagus.  To  these  numerous  connections 
temperament  as  well  as  policy  seems  to  have  in- 
clined him.  He  was  strongly  addicted,  indeed,  to 
sensual  enjoyment  of  every  kind;  but  his  passions, 
however  atrong,  were  always  kept  in  subjection  to 
his  interests  and  ambitious  views.  He  was  fond 
•f  science  and  literature,  in  the  patronage  of  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  liberal ;  and  bis  apprecia- 
tion of  great  minds  is  shown  by  bis  connection  with 
Aristotle.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  political  objects  he 
wan,  as  we  have  seen,  unscrupulous,  and  ever  ready 
to  resort  to  duplicity  and  corruption;  but  when  we 
consider  his  humanity  and  generous  clemency,  we 
may  admit  that  he  does  not  appear  to  disadvantage, 
even  morally  speaking,  by  the  side  of  his  fellow- 
conquerors  of  mankind.  —HI.  The  name  of  Philip 
was  bestowed  by  the  Macedonian  army  upon  Arr- 
hidaeus, the  bastard  son  of  Philip  II.,  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  A  lex- 
ander  the  Great  He  accordingly  appears  in  the 
Bat  of  Macedonian  kings  as  Philip  III.    For  hia 
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life  and  reign  aee  AaaHin*Bua.  —  IV.  Eldest  son 
of  Ca* sander,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne, 
a.  c.  296.  He  reigned  only  a  few  months,  and 
was  carried  off  by  a  consumptive  disorder.  —  V. 
Son  of  Demetrius  IL,  reigned  B.C  220 — 178.  He 
was  only  8  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father 
Demetrius  (229) ;  and  the  sovereign  power  was  con- 
sequently assumed  by  his  uncle  Antigonus  Doson, 
who,  though  he  certainly  ruled  as  king  rather  than 
merely  as  guardian  of  his  nephew,  was  faithful  to 
the  interests  of  Philip,  to  whom  he  transferred  the 
sovereignty  at  his  death  in  220,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  own  children.  Philip  was  only  17  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  accession,  but  he  soon  showed 
that  he  possessed  ability  and  wisdom  superior  to 
hia  years.  In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Achaeans  and  A  rat  us  by  the  Aetolians,  the  former 
applied  for  aid  to  Philip.  This  was  granted;  and 
for  the  next  3  years  Philip  conducted  with  distin- 
guished success  the  war  against  the  Aetolians. 
This  war,  usually  called  the  Social  war,  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  in  217,  and  at  once  gained 
for  Philip  a  distinguished  reputation  throughout 
Greece,  while  his  clemency  and  moderation  secured 
him  an  equal  measure  of  popularity.  But  a  change 
came  over  his  character  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Social  war.  He  became  suspicious  and  cruel;  and 
having  become  jealous  of  his  former  friend  and 
counsellor  Aratus,  he  caused  him  to  be  removed  by 
a  slow  and  secret  poison  in  213.  Meantime  he 
had  become  engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans.  In 
215  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Hannibal ;  but 
he  did  not  prosecute  the  war  with  any  activity 
against  the  Romans,  who  on  their  part  were  too 
much  engaged  with  their  formidable  adversary  in 
Italy  to  send  any  powerful  armament  against  the 
Macedonian  king.  In  211  the  war  assumed  a 
new  character  in  consequence  of  the  alliance  entered 
into  by  the  Romans  with  the  Aetolians.  It  waa 
now  carried  on  with  greater  vigour  and  alternate 
success;  but  as  Philip  gained  several  advantages  over 
the  Aetolians,  the  latter  people  made  peace  with 
Philip  in  205.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the 
Romans  likewise  concluded  a  peace  with  Philip, 
as  they  were  desirous  to  give  their  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  war  in  Africa.  It  ia  probable  that 
both  parties  looked  upon  this  peace  as  little  more 
than  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  Such  was  clearly 
the  view  with  which  the  Romans  had  accepted  it; 
and  Philip  not  only  proceeded  to  carry  out  hie 
views  for  his  own  aggrandisement  in  Greece,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  Roman  alliances  in  that 
country,  but  he  even  sent  a  body  of  auxiliaries  to 
the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  who  fought  at  Zama 
under  Hannibal.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  had 
brought  the  2nd  Punic  war  to  an  end,  they  again 
declared  war  against  Philip,  200.  This  war  lasted 
between  S  and  4  years,  and  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  defeat  of  Philip  by  the  consul  Fkunininua 
at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  in  the  autumn  of 
197.  [FLAMiKn«t7a,J  By  the  peace  finally  granted 
to  Philip  (196),  the  king  was  compelled  to  abandon 
all  bis  conquests,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  sur- 
render hia  whole  fleet  to  the  Romans,  and  limit 
his  standing  army  to  5000  men,  besides  paying  • 
sum  of  1000  talents.  Philip  was  now  effectually 
bumbled,  and  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  all-powerful  republic.  But  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  he  determined  to  try  once 
more  the  fortune  of  war,  and  began  to  make  active 
preparation*  for  this  purpose.    His  declining  yean 
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were  embittered  by  the  disputes  between  hit  tons 
Perseus  and  Demetrius  ;  and  the  former  by  forged 
letters  at  length  persuaded  the  king  that  Demetrius 
wns  plotting  against  his  life,  and  induced  him  to 
consent  to  the  execution  of  the  unhappy  prince. 
Philip  was  struck  with  tbe  deepest  grief  and  re- 
morse, when  he  afterwards  discovered  the  deceit 
that  had  been  practised  upon  him.  He  believed 
himself  to  be  haunted  by  the  avenging  spirit  of 
Demetrius,  and  died  shortly  after,  imprecating 
curses  upon  Perseus.  His  death  took  place  in  179, 
in  the  59th  year  of  bis  age,  after  a  reign  of  nearly 
42  years. 

III.  Family  of  the  MarcU  PkUippu 

L  Q.  Marcius  Fhilippus,  praetor  188,  with 
Sicily  as  his  province,  and  consul  186,  when  he  car- 
ried on  war  in  Liguria  with  his  colleague  Sp.  Pos- 
tumius  Albinus.  He  was  defeated  by  the  enemy 
in  the  country  of  the  Apuani,  and  the  recollection 
of  his  defeat  was  preserved  by  the  name  of  the 
m)tu«  Mareiua.  In  169  PbiUppus  was  consul  ■ 
2nd  time,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  Macedonia 
•gainst  Perseus,  but  accomplished  nothing  of  im- 
portance. [Pbhsbus.]  In  164,  Philippus  was 
censor  with  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  and  in  his  censor- 
ship he  set  up  in  the  city  a  new  sun-dial.— 2.  L. 
Marcius  Philippus,  was  a  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
104,  when  he  brought  forward  an  agrarian  law, 
and  was  consul  in  91  with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  In 
this  year  Philippus  wb0  belonged  to  the  popular 
party,  opposed  with  the  greatest  vigour  the  mea- 
sures of  the  tribune  Drusus,  who  at  first  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  the  senate.  But  his  oppo- 
sition was  all  in  vain ;  the  laws  of  the  tribune  were 
carried.  Soon  afterwards  Drusus  began  to  be  re- 
garded with  mistrust  and  suspicion ;  Philippus 
became  reconciled  to  the  senate,  and  on  his  pro- 
position a  senatus  consul  turn  was  passed,  declaring 
all  the  laws  of  Drusus  to  be  null  and  void,  as 
baring  been  carried  against  the  auspices  [Dau- 
■us.)  In  tbe  civil  wars  between  Marius  and 
Sulla,  Philippus  took  no  part.  He  survived  the 
death  of  Sulla ;  and  he  is  mentioned  afterwards 
as  one  of  those  who  advocated  sending  Pompey  to 
conduct  the  war  in  Spain  against  Scrtorius.  Phi- 
lippus was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of 
his  time  (Hor.  EpitL  i.  7.  46).  As  an  orator  he 
was  reckoned  only  inferior  to  Crasius  and  Anto- 
nius.  He  was  a  man  of  luxurious  habits,  which 
his  wealth  enabled  him  to  gratify:  his  fish-ponds 
were  particularly  celebrated  for  their  magnificence 
and  extent,  and  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
along  with  those  of  Lucullus  and  Hortensius. 
Besides  his  son,  L.  Philippus,  who  is  spoken  of 
below,  he  had  a  step-son  Gellius  Publicola  [Pob- 
licola].— 8.  L.  Marcius  Pbilippua,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  consul  in  56.  Upon  the  death  of 
C.  Octaviua,  the  father  of  Augustus,  Philippus 
married  his  widow  Atia,  and  thus  became  the 
step-father  of  Augustus,  Philippus  was  a  timid 
man.  Notwithstanding  his  dose  connection  with 
Caesai's  family,  he  remained  neutral  in  the  civil  I 
wars;  and  after  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  he 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  step-son,  the  young 
Octavius,  from  accepting  the  inheritance  which  the 
dictator  had  left  him.  He  lived  till  his  step  son 
had  acquired  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  world. 
He  restored  the  temple  of  Hercules  and  the  Muses, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a  colonnade,  which  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  under  the  name  of  I'orUcu* 
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PkHtppi.    (Clan  monimenta  PhiUpfi,  Ov.  Fost 

Vi.  801.) 

IV.  Enperort  of  Rome. 

L  X.  JulitU  PbilippUS  L,  Roman  mpm» 

a.  D.  244—249,  was  an  Arabian  by  birth,  sad 
entered  the  Roman  army,  in  which  he  rose  to  high 
rank.  He  accompanied  Gordianus  III.  in  hi*  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persians ;  and  upon  the  deaia 
of  the  excellent  Misitheus  [Misithelb]  he  vis 
promoted  to  the  vacant  office  of  praetorian  pnefert. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  influence  of  his  high 
office  to  excite  discontent  among  the  soldiers,  *M 
at  length  assassinated  Gordian,  and  procaut*! 
Philippus  emperor,  244.  Philippus  proclaimed  his 
son  Caesar,  concluded  a  disgraceful  peace  wnh 
Sapor,  founded  the  city  of  Philippopolis,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome.  In  245  be  was  engaged  ia 
prosecuting  a  successful  war  against  tbe  Carpi,  ea 
the  Danube.  In  248,  rebellions,  headed  by  Iota- 
pinus  and  Marinus,  broke  out  simultaneously  ia 
the  Kant  and  in  Moesia.  Both  pretenders  speed Jy 
perished,  but  Decius  having  been  despatched  to 
recall  the  legions  on  tbe  Danube  to  their  duty,  was 
himself  forcibly  invested  with  the  purple  by  the 
troop*,  and  compelled  by  them  to  march  upon  IlsJv. 
Philippus  having  gone  forth  to  encounter  his  rival, 
was  slain  near  Verona  either  in  battle  or  by  bis  ova 
soldiers.  The  great  domestic  event  of  the  of 
Philippus  was  the  exhibition  of  the  secular  games, 
which  were  celebrated  with  even  more  than  the 
ordinary  degree  of  splendour,  since  Home  had  now, 
according  to  the  received  tradition,  attained  the 
thousandth  year  of  her  existence  D.  248).  — 
2.  M.  Julius  Philippus  IL,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
was  a  boy  of  7  at  the  accession  (244)  of  his  father, 
by  whom  he  was  proclaimed  Caesar,  and  3  yean 
afterwards  (247)  received  the  title  of  Augustus, 
In  249  he  was  slain,  according  to  Zosimna,  ax  the 
battle  of  Verona,  or  murdered,  according  to  Victor, 
at  Rome  by  the  praetorians,  when  intelligence 
arrived  of  tbe  defeat  and  death  of  tbe  emperor, 

L  Of  Medina,  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  a  Greek  astro- 
nomer, and  a  disciple  of  Plata  His  observations, 
which  were  made  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  ia 
Locris,  were  used  by  tbe  astronomers  Hipparchus, 
Geminusthe  Rhodiao,  and  Ptolemy.— fc.  Of  Thes- 
salonica,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  who,  besides  com- 
posing a  large  number  of  epigrams  himself,  com- 
piled one  of  the  ancient  Greek  Anthologies.  Tbe 
whole  number  of  epigrams  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  is  nearly  90 ;  but  of  these,  $ 
(Nos.  36—41)  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Luciliiut, 
and  a  few  others  are  manifestly  borrowed  frees 
earlier  poets,  while  others  are  mere  imitations. 
The  Anthology  ('Ay6o\oyia)  of  Philip,  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Meleager,  and  as  a  sort  of  supplement 
to  it,  contains  chiefly  the  epigrams  of  poets  who 
lived  in,  or  shortly  before,  tbe  time  of  Philip.  Tbe 
earliest  of  these  poets  seems  to  be  Philodemuv  tbe 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  the  latest  Automedoc, 
who  probably  flourished  under  Nerva.  Hence  it 
is  inferred  that  Philip  flourished  under  Trajan. 

Pbiliscus  (4ViXI>koi).  L  An  Athenian  poet  of 
the  Middle  Comedy,  of  whom  little  is  known.  He 
must  have  flourished  nbout  B.  c.  400,  or  a  little  later, 
as  his  portrait  was  painted  by  Parrhasius.  —  2.  Of 
Miletus,  an  orator  or  rhetorician,  and  the  disciple 
of  lacerates,  wrote  a  hie  of  the  orator  Lycurgns, 
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and  an  epitaph  on  Lysias.— 3.  Of  Aegina,  a  cynic 
philosopher,  was  the  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 
and  the  teacher  of  Alexander  in  grammar. —4.  Of 
Coreyra,  a  distinguished  tragic  poet,  and  one  of 
the  7  who  formed  the  Tragic  Pleiad  at  Alexandria, 
was  also  a  priest  of  Dionysus,  and  in  that  character 
he  was  present  at  the  coronation  procession  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia  in  B.C.  284.  He  wrote  42 
dramas.— 5.  Of  Rhodes,  a  sculptor,  several  of 
whose  works  were  placed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
adjoining  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome.  One  of 
these  statues  was  that  of  the  god  himself:  the 
others  wen  Latona  and  Diana,  the  9  Muses,  and 
another  statue  of  Apollo,  without  drapery.  He 
probably  lived  about  B.  c,  146.  The  group  of 
Muses,  found  in  the  villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  copy  of  that  of  Philiscus. 
Uthers  take  the  beautiful  statue  at  Florence,  known 
as  the  ApoUino.  for  the  naked  Apollo  of  Philiscus. 
PhiUstlnae  Fossa*.  [Padus.] 
Philistlon  1  Of  Nicaea  or  Mag- 

nesia, a  mimographer,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  about  a.  d.  7.  He  was  an  actor,  as 
well  as  a  writer  of  mimes,  and  is  said  to  hare  died 
of  excessive  laughter. —2.  A  physician,  born  either 
at  one  of  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  or  at  Locri 
Epiaephyrii  in  Italy,  was  tutor  to  the  physician 
Chrysippus  of  Cnidos  and  the  astronomer  and  phy- 
sician Eudoxus,  and  therefore  must  have  lived  in 
the  4th  century  a.  c. 

Philistus  (fiAurrosy  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Ar- 
chonides  or  Archomenides,  was  bom  probably 
about  b.  c.  435.  He  assisted  Dionysius  in  obtain- 
ing the  supreme  power,  and  stood  so  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  tyrant,  that  the  latter  entrusted  him 
with  tbe  charge  of  the  citadel  of  Syracuse.  But 
at  a  later  period  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
tyrant  by  marrying,  without  his  consent,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  his  brother  Leptinea,  and  was  in 
consequence  banished  from  Sicily.  He  at  first  re- 
tired to  Thurii,  but  afterwards  established  himself 
at  Adria,  where  he  composed  the  historical  work 
which  has  given  celebrity  to  his  name.  He  was 
recalled  from  exile  by  the  younger  Dionysius  soon 
after  his  accession,  and  quickly  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing his  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  latter. 
He  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  alienate  Dionysius 
from  his  former  friends,  and  not  only  caused  Plato 
to  be  sent  back  to  Athens,  but  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  banishment  of  Dion  also. 
Philistns  was  unfortunately  absent  from  Sicily, 
when  Dion  first  landed  in  the  island,  and  made 
him*elf  master  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  356.  He  after- 
ward* raised  a  powerful  fleet,  with  which  he  gave 
battle  to  the  Syracusan*,  but  having  been  de- 
feated, and  finding  himself  cut  off  from  all  hopes 
of  escape,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enraged  countrymen. 
Philistus  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  was  one 
of  tbe  most  celebrated  historical  works  of  antiquity, 
though  unfortunately  only  a  few  fragments  of  it 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  consisted  of  2  portions, 
which  might  be  regarded  either  as  2  separate 
works,  or  as  parts  of  one  great  whole,  a  circum- 
stance which  explains  tbe  discrepancies  in  the 
statements  of  the  number  of  books  of  which  it  was 
composed.  The  fiist  7  books  comprised  the  general 
history  of  Sicily,  commencing  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Agrigentum 
by  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  406.  The  2ad  part, 
which  formed  a  toque)  to  the  1st,  contained  the 
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history  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  4  books,  and  that 
of  the  younger  in  2 :  the  latter  was  necessarily  im- 
perfect. In  point  of  style  Philistus  is  represented 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity  as  imi- 
tating and  even  closely  resembling  Thucydides, 
though  still  falling  far  short  of  his  great  model 
Tbe  fragments  of  Philistus  have  been  collected  by 
Goeller  in  an  appendix  to  his  work,  De  Situ  et 
Origin*  Syracwnrum,  Lips,  1818,  and  by  C.  Miil- 
ler,  in  the  Fragments  ffutoncorum  iiraroorurn^ 
Paris,  1841. 

Philo  (♦lAaw).  L  An  Academic  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Larissa  and  a  disciple  of  Clitoraa- 
chus.    After  the  conquest  of  Athens  by  Mithri 
dates  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  settled  as  $ 
teacher  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  had  Cicero 
as  one  of  his  hearers.— 2.  Byblius,  also  called 
Hxrsnnius  Byblius,  a  Roman  grammarian,  and 
a  native  of  Byblus  in  Phoenicia,  as  his  patronymic 
indicates,  was  born  about  the  time  of  Nero,  and 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  having  written  of  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.    He  wrote  many  works,  which  are 
cited  by  Suidas  and  others  ;  but  his  name  is  chiefly 
memorable  by  his  translation  of  tbe  writings  of 
the  Phoenician  Sanchuniathon,  of  which  consider- 
able fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
[Sanchuniathon.]  — 8.  Of  Bytantium,  a  cele- 
brated mechanician,  and  a  contemporary  of  Ctesi- 
bins,  flourished  about  B.  c  146.  He  wrote  a  work 
on  military  engineering,  of  which  the  4th  and  6th 
books  have  come  down  to  us,  and  are  printed  in 
the  Vettrum  Maihematicorum  Opera,  of  Thevenot, 
Paris,  1693.  There  is  also  attributed  to  this  Philo 
a  work  On  On,  Severn  Wondert  of  Urn  World  ;  but 
this  work  must  have  been  written  Bt  a  later  time. 
The  7  wonders  are  the  Hanging  Gardens,  the  Pyra- 
mids, the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  the  Walls  of 
Babylon,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  Temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus,  and,  we  may  presume,  from 
the  prooemium,  the  Mausoleum ;  but  the  but  is 
entirely  wanting,  and  we  have  only  a  fragment  of 
the  Ephesian  temple.    Edited  by  Orelli,  Lips. 
1816.— 4_  Judaeus,  the  Jew,  was  born  at  Alex- 
andria,  and  was  descended  from  a  priestly  family  of 
distinction.    He  had  already  reached  an  advanced 
age,  when  he  went  to  Rome  (a.  d.  40)  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  emperor  Caligula,  in  order  to  procure 
the  revocation  of  tbe  decree  which  exacted  from 
the  Jews  divine  homage  to  the  statue  of  the  em- 
peror.  We  have  no  other  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Philo  worthy  of  record.   His  most  important  works 
treat  of  tbe  books  of  Moses,  and  are  generally 
cited  under  different  titles.    His  great  object  wae 
to  reconcile  the  Sacred  Scriptures  with  the  doc- 
trines of  tbe  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  point  out 
the  conformity  between  the  two.    He  maintained 
that  tbe  fundamental  truths  of  Greek  philosophy 
were  derived  from  the  Mosaic  revelation  ;  and  in 
I  order  to  make  the  latter  agree  more  perfectly  with 
the  former,  he  had  recourse  to  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  books  of  Moses.  Philo  may  there* 
fore  be  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  the  Neo- Platonic 
philosophy.   Tbe  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Mangey,  Lond.  1742,  2  vols,  to.— *.  A  Mega- 
rian  philosopher,  was  a  disciple  of  Diodorus  Cro- 
nus, and  a  friend  of  Zeno.  —  8.  Of  Tarsus  in  Cin- 
cia,  a  celebrated  physician,  frequently  quoted  by 
Galen  and  others.— 7.  Artists.  (1).  Son  of  Ant 
pater,  a  statuary  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  made  the  statue  of  Hephae- 
stion,  and  also  th«  status  of  Zeus  Ourios,  which 
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stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Blax&  Sea, at  the  entrance'  title*  of  whkh  are  preserved  by  Soida*  and 


of  the  Bosporus,  near  Chalcedon,  and  formed  an 
important  landmark  for  lallora.  It  was  still  per- 
fect in  the  time  of  Cicero  (tn  Ferr.  iv.  58),  and  the 
base  has  been  preserved  to  modern  times,  bearing 
an  inscription  of  8  elegiac  verse*.  —  (2.)  A  very 
eminent  architect  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  the 
immediate  successors  of  Alexander.  He  built  for 
Demetrius  Pbalereus,  about  ac  318,  the  portico 
of  12  Doric  columns  to  the  great  temple  at  Eteusis. 
He  also  constructed  for  tbe  Athenians,  under  the 
administration  of  Lycurgus,  a  basin  (armamenta- 
rium) tn  the  Piraeus,  in  which  1000  ships  could 
lie.  This  work,  which  excited  the  greatest  admi- 
ration, was  destroyed  in  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
Sulla. 

Phllo,  Q.  Publillus,  a  distinguished  general  in 
the  Samnite  wars,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the 
great  reforms  in  the  Roman  constitution.  He  was 
consul  a.  c  S39,  with  Ti.  Aemilius  Mamereinus, 
and  defeated  the  Latins,  over  whom  he  triumphed. 
In  tbe  same  year  he  was  appointed  dictator  by 
his  colleague  Aemilius  Mamereinus,  and,  as  such, 
proposed  the  celebrated  PnUUiae  I^get^  which 
abolished  the  power  of  the  patrician  assembly  of 
the  curiae,  and  elevated  the  plebeians  to  an  equality 
with  the  patricians  for  all  practical  purposes.  (Diet. 
o/Antiq.  art  PuUi/iae  Leyes.)  In  337  Philo  was 
the  1st  plebeian  praetor,  and  in  332  he  was  censor 
with  Sp.  Postumius  Albums.  In  327  he  was  con- 
sul a  2nd  time,  and  carried  on  war  in  the  S.  of 
I tily.  He  was  continued  in  the  command  for  the 
following  year  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  the  1st 
instance  in  Roman  history  in  which  a  person  was 
invested  with  proconsular  power.    He  took  Palae- 


grammanans.  The  fragments  of  Phi!o<hf  ru»  h»»« 
been  published  by  Siebelis,  Lips.  1811,  nod  by 
Mailer,  Paris,  1841. 

Phil 5des  (♦lAoKArjs),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
the  sister's  son  of  Aeschylus  |  his  father's  noire 
was  Philopithes.  He  is  said  to  have  campc*d 
100  tragedies.  In  the  general  character  of  his 
plays  he  was  an  imitator  of  Aeschylus  ;  and  that 
he  was  not  unworthy  of  his  great  master,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  gained  a  victory 
over  Sophocles,  when  the  latter  exhibited  haj 
Oedipus  Tyranums,  &  c  4'29.  Philocles  was  fie- 
quently  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets. 

PhU oc rates  (*iAo«pdTi?>),  an  Athenian  orator, 
was  one  of  the  renal  supporters  of  Philip  in  oppo- 
sition to  Demosthenes. 

Philoctetes:  (*i\oicrfnis\  a  son  of  Poeas 
(whence  he  is  called Pocantuide*, Or. Met  xiiL  313) 
and  Demonassa,  the  most  celebrated  archer  in  tbe 
Trojan  wai  He  led  the  warriors  from  Met  hone, 
Thaumacia,  Meliboea,  and  Olison,  against  Tray, 
in  7  ships.  But  on  his  voyage  thither  he  was  left 
behind  by  his  men  in  the  island  of  Lemnoe,  be- 
cause he  was  ill  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received 
from  tbe  bite  of  a  snake ;  and  Med  on,  the  son  of 
Oi'leus  and  Khene,  undertook  the  command  of  ha 
troops.  This  is  all  that  the  Homeric  poems  relate 
of  Philoctetes,  with  the  addition  that  he  returned 
home  in  safety ;  but  the  cyclic  and  tragic  poets 
have  added  numerous  details  to  the  story.  Thus 
they  relate  that  he  was  the  friend  and  armour- 
bearer  of  Hercules,  who  instructed  him  in  the  use 
of  the  bow,  and  who  bequeathed  to  him  his  bow, 
with  the  poisoned  arrows.    These  presents  were  a 


polio  in  3*26.  In  320  he  was  consul  a  3rd  time,  reward  for  his  having  erected  and  set  fire  to  the 
with  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  carried  on  the  war  pile  on  Mt.  Oeta,  where  Hercules  burnt  himself, 
with  success  against  the  Samnites.  Philoctetes  was  also  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen, 

Phllo,  L.  Veturlna.    1.  L.,  consul  b.c  220, land  thus  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war.    On  his 


with  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  ;  dictator  217  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  comitia  ;  and  cens***  °10 
with  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  and  died  while 
holding  this  office.— 2.  L,  praetor  209  with  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  as  his  province.  In  207  he  served 
under  Claudius  Nero  and  Livius  Salinator  in  the 
campaign  against  Hasdrubal.  In  206  he  was 
consul  with  Q.  Caecilius  Meiellus,  and  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague  carried  on  the  war 
against  Hannibal  in  Bruttium.  He  accompanied 
Scipio  to  Africa,  and  after  the  battle  of  Zama, 
202,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  announce  the  news  of 
Hannibal's  defeat. 

PbH5chares  (♦(Xoxaorji),  a  distinguished 
painter,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  is  supposed  by  the 
modern  writers  on  art  to  be  the  same  person  as 
tbe  brother  of  Aeschines,  of  whose  artistic  per- 
formances Demosthenes  speaks  contemptuously, 
but  whom  Ulpian  ranks  with  the  most  distin- 
guished painters. 

Phildchorua  (•tuXo'xopof),  a  celebrated  Athe- 
nian writer,  chiefly  known  by  his  Attiu,  or  work 
on  the  legends,  antiquities,  and  history  of  Attica. 
He  was  a  person  of  considerable  importance  in  his 
native  city,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Antigonus 
Qonatas  when  the  latter  obtained  possession  of 
Athens,  about  B.  c.  260.  His  AUkia  consisted  of 
17  books,  and  related  the  history  of  Attica,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Theos, 
a.  c  261.  The  work  is  frequently  quoted  by  the 
scholiasts,  lexicographers,  as  well  as  other  later 


anthers,  Ha  alto  wrote  many  other  works,  uia  |  lestine,  an 


voyage  to  Troy,  wh'le  staying  in  the  island  of 
Chryse,  he  was  bitten  by  a  snake.  This  misfor- 
tune happened  to  him  when  he  was  showing  to  the 
Greeks  the  altar  of  Athena  Chryse,  or  while  he 
was  looking  at  the  tomb  of  Troilus  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Thymbraeus,  or  as  he  was  pointing  cut 
to  his  companions  the  altar  of  Hercules.  According 
to  some  accounts,  the  wound  in  his  foot  was  not 
inflicted  by  a  serpent,  but  by  his  own  poisoned 
arrows  The  wound  is  said  to  have  become  ulcer- 
ated, and  to  have  produced  such  an  intolerable 
stench  that  the  Greeks,  on  tbe  advice  of  Ulysses, 
abandoned  Philoctetes  and  left  him  alone  on  the 
solitary  coast  of  Lemnos.  He  remained  in  this  island 
till  tbe  10th  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  when  Ulysses 
and  Diomedes  came  to  fetch  him  to  Troy,  as  an 
oracle  had  declared  that  the  city  could  not  be  takea 
without  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  He  accompanied 
these  heroes  to  Troy,  and  on  his  arrival  A  polls 
sent  him  into  a  deep  sleep,  during  which  Machaca 
(or  Podalirius,  or  both,  or  Aesculapius  himself) 
cut  out  the  wound,  washed  it  with  wine,  and  ap- 
plied healing  herbs  to  it.  Philoctetes  was  thus 
cured,  and  soon  after  slew  Paris,  whereupon  Trey 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  On  his  return 
from  Troy  he  is  said  to  have  been  cast  upon  the 
coast  of  Italy,  where  he  settled,  and  built  Petebs 
and  Crimissa,  In  the  latter  place  he  founded  s 
sanctuary  of  Apollo  Alaeus,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  bow. 

PbH6demaa  (+<AJ»iVtss)  of  Gadara,  in  Pa- 
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poet,  contemporary  with  Cicero.  The  Greek  An- 
thology contains  34  of  his  Epigrams,  which  are 
chiefly  of  a  light  and  amatory  character,  and  which 
quite  bear  out  Cicero's  ■tatements  concerning  the 
licentiousness  of  his  matter  and  the  elegance  of  his 
manner.  (Cic  m  Pit-  28, 29.)  Phuoderaus  is  also 
mentioned  by  Horace  (Sat  L  2.  121.) 

PhilolAU*  (♦iXoAaot),  a  distinguished  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Croton  or  Ta- 
rentum.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  and 
the  instructor  of  Simmies  and  Cebes  at  Thebes, 
where  he  appears  to  have  lived  many  years.  Py- 
thagoras and  his  earliest  successors  did  not  commit 
any  of  their  doctrines  to  writing ;  and  the  first 
publication  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  is  pretty 
uniformly  attributed  to  Philolaus.  He  composed 
•  work  on  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  in  3  books, 
which  Plato  is  said  to  bare  procured  at  the  cost  of 
100  minae  through  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  pur- 
chased it  from  Philolaus,  who  was  at  the  time  in 
deep  poverty.  Other  versions  of  the  story  repre- 
sent Plato  as  purchasing  it  himself  from  Philolaus 
or  his  relatives  when  in  Sicily.  Plato  is  said  to 
bare  derived  from  this  work  the  greater  part  of 
his  Timaeus. 

PhllSmela  (viXoptoa),  daughter  of  king  Pan 
dion  in  Attica,  who,  being  dishonoured  by  her 
brother-in-law  Terras,  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
nightingale.  The  story  is  given  under  Tin B us. 

PhU&mellum  or  Philomelum  (♦iAofi^\iov,  or 
in  the  Pisidian  dialect  wiAoMn&v):  viAojniAeor, 
Philomelensis  or  Philomeliensis:  prob.  A k-Shehr, 
Ru.),  a  city  of  Phrygia  Parotic*,  on  the  borders  of 
Lycaonia  and  Pisidia.  said  to  have  been  named 
from  the  numbers  of  nightingales  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Cicero. 
According  to  the  division  of  the  provinces  under 
Constantino,  it  belonged  to  Pisidia.  It  is  still 
found  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  bj 
the  name  of  Philomene. 

Fb£dmelua(wcAe>fX0s),  a  general  of  the  Pho- 
cians  in  the  Phocian  or  Sacred  war,  was  the  person 
who  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  seise  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  and  to  apply  the  riches  of  the  temple 
to  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves  against  the 
Amphictyonic  forces,  B.  c.  357.  He  commanded 
the  Phocians  during  the  early  years  of  the  war, 
but  was  slain  in  battle  in  353.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  by  his  brother  Onomarchus. 

Pbildnldes  (♦iA^Wotji),  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  Old  Comedy,  who  is,  however,  better  known 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  literary  his- 
tory of  Aristophanes,  It  is  generally  stated  that 
Philonides  was  an  actor  of  Aristophanes,  who  is 
said  to  bare  committed  to  him  and  to  Callistratua 
bis  chief  characters ;  but  the  best  modern  critics 
have  shown  that  this  is  an  erroneous  statement, 
and  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  several 
of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  were  brought  out  in 
the  names  of  Callistratua  and  Philonides.  We 
learn  from  Aristophanes  himself,  not  only  the  fact 
that  be  brought  out  his  early  plays  in  the  names  of 
other  poets,  but  also  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  In 
the  Parabam  of  the  Knights  (v.  514),  he  states 
that  be  had  pursued  this  course,  not  from  want  of 
thought,  but  from  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  his 
profession,  and  from  a  fear  that  he  might  surfer 
from  that  fickleness  of  taste  which  the  Athenians 
had  shown  towards  other  poets,  as  Magnes,  Crates, 
and  Cratinus.  It  appears  that  Aristophanes  used 
the  nam*  of  Philonides,  probnbly,  for  the  CWs, 


and  certainly  for  the  Waif*,  the  Proapon,  the 
A  wpiiaraut,  and  the  Frogt.  The  DatiaSeit,  the 
Babylonian*,  the  Achamiani,  the  Bird*,  and  the 
Lytutraia,  were  brought  out  in  the  name  of  Callis- 
tratus.  Of  the  extant  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the 
only  ones  which  he  is  known  to  have  brought  out 
in  bis  own  name  are  the  KnigkU,  the  Peace,  stkl 
the  Plutus. 
PhilfinSme.  [Tbnis.] 

Pbll5poemen  ( viAmrofpirr),  of  Megalopolis  it, 
Arcadia,  one  of  the  few  great  men  that  Greec* 
produced  in  the  decline  of  her  political  independ- 
ence. The  great  object  of  his  life  was  to  infuse 
among  the  Achaeans  a  military  spirit,  and  thereby 
to  establish  their  independence  on  a  firm  and 
lasting  basis.  He  was  the  son  of  Craugis,  a  dis- 
tinguished man  at  Megalopolis,  and  was  born  about 
a  a  252.  He  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  brought  up  by  Cleander,  an  illustrious  citizen 
of  Mantinea,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his 
native  city,  and  bad  taken  refuse  at  Megalopolis. 
He  received  instruction  from  Ecdemus  and  Demo- 
phanes,  both  of  whom  had  studied  the  Academic 
philosophy  under  Arcesilaus.  At  an  early  age  he 
became  distinguished  by  his  love  of  arms  and  his 
bravery  in  war.  His  name,  however,  first  occurs 
in  history  in  B.  c  2*22,  when  Megalopolis  was 
taken  by  Cleomenes,  and  in  the  following  year 
(221)  he  fought  with  conspicuous  valour  at  the 
battle  of  Sellasia,  in  which  Cleomenes  was  com* 
pletely  defeated.  In  order  to  gain  additional  mi- 
litary experience,  he  soon  afterwards  sailed  to 
Crete,  and  served  for  some  years  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  cities  of  that  island.  On  his  return  to 
bis  native  country,  in  210,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Achaean  cavalry ;  and  in  208  he 
was  elected  strategus,  or  general  of  the  Achaean 
league.  In  this  year  he  defeated  Machanidas, 
tyrant  of  Lacedaemon.  and  slew  him  in  battle  with 
his  Own  hand.  In  201  he  was  again  elected  ge- 
neral of  the  league,  when  he  defeated  Nabia,  who 
had  succeeded  Machanidas  as  tyrant  of  Lacedae- 
mon. Soon  afterwards  Philopoemen  took  another 
voyage  to  Crete,  and  assumed  the  command  of  the 
forces  of  Gortyna.  He  did  not  return  to  Pelopon- 
nesus till  194.  He  was  made  general  of  the  league 
in  192,  when  he  again  defeated  Nabia,  who  was 
slain  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  some  Aetolian 
mercenaries.  Philopoemen  was  reelected  general 
of  the  league  several  times  afterwardi;  but  the 
state  of  Greece  did  not  afford  him  much  further 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  military  abilities. 
The  Romans  were  now  in  fact  tbe  masters  of 
Greece,  and  Philopoemen  clearly  saw  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  madness  to  offer  open  resistance  to 
their  authority.  At  the  same  time  as  the  Romans 
still  recognised  in  words  the  independence  of  the 
league,  Philopoemen  offered  a  resolute  resistance  to 
all  their  encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  bis 
country,  whenever  he  could  do  so  without  affording 
them  any  pretext  for  war.  In  188,  when  he  was 
general  of  the  league,  he  took  Sparta,  and  treated 
it  with  the  greatest  severity.  He  rased  the  walls 
and  fortifications  of  the  city,  abolished  the  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgus,  and  compelled  the  citizens  to 
adopt  the  Achaean  laws  in  their  stead.  In  183 
the  Mesaenians  revolted  from  the  Achaean  league. 
Philopoemen,  who  was  genera)  of  the  league  for 
the  8th  time,  hastily  collected  a  body  of  cavalry, 
and  pressed  forward  to  Messene.  He  fell  in  with 
a  large  body  of  Messenian  troops,  by  whom  he 
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mi  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Meesene.  Here 
fie  was  thrown  into  a  dungeou,  and  wu  compelled 
by  Dinoerates  to  drink  poison.  The  newa  of  his 
death  filled  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  with  grief 
and  rage.  An  assembly  was  immediately  held  at 
Megalopolis;  Lycortas  waa  chosen  general;  and  in 
the  following  year,  he  invaded  Mesaenia,  which 
waa  laid  waate  far  and  wide  ;  Dinoerates  and  the 
chiefs  of  hit  party  were  obliged  to  put  an  end  to 
their  lire*.  The  remains  of  Philopoemcn  were 
conveyed  to  Megalopolis  in  solemn  procession;  and 
the  am  which  contained  the  ashes  waa  carried  by 
the  historian  Polybius.  His  remains  were  then 
interred  at  Megalopolis  with  heroic  honours  ;  and 
soon  afterwards  statues  of  him  were  erected  in 
moat  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  Achaean  league. 

Fhilosteph&nuf  ( ♦lAoo-re^oyor),  of  Cyrene,  an 
Alexandrian  writer  of  history  and  geography,  the 
friend  or  disciple  of  Callimachus,  flourished  under 
Ptolemy  IL  Philadelphia,  about  B.C.  249. 

PbHoitorgius  (itKocrdpytos),  a  native  of  Bo- 
riasua  in  Capped  ocia,  was  born  about  a.  jk  358. 
He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  heresy 
of  Alius  in  300,  down  to  425.  Philostorgiua  was 
an  Arian,  which  is  probably  the  reason  why  bis 
work  has  not  come  down  to  us.  It  waa  originally 
in  12  books;  and  we  still  possess  an  abstract  of  it, 
made  by  Photiua, 

Philostratus  (♦<Ao'<rrpaToj),  the  name  of  a 
distinguished  family  of  Lemnos,  of  which  there  are 
mentioned  3  persons  in  the  history  of  Greek  lite- 
rature. 1.  Son  of  Verus,  taught  at  Athens  ;  but 
we  know  nothing  about  him,  with  the  exception 
of  the  titles  of  his  works,  given  by  Suidas.  He 
could  not  however  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
according '  o  the  statement  of  Suidas,  since  his  son 
waa  not  In  to  till  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  century. 
—2.  Flavins  Fhilostratus,  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  most  eminent  of  the  3,  waa  born  about 
A.  o.  182,  He  studied  and  taught  at  Athena,  and 
is  usually  called  the  Athenian  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  younger  Philostratus  [No.  3],  who  more 
usually  bears  the  surname  of  the  Lemnian.  Flavins 
afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where  we  find  him  a 
member  of  the  circle  of  literary  men,  whom  the 
philosophic  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Severus,  had 
drawn  around  her.  It  waa  at  her  desire  that  he 
wrote  the  life  of  ApoUonius.  He  waa  alive  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Philippus  (244—249).  The 
following  works  of  Philostratus  have  come  down 
to  us: — I.  The  Life  of  ApoUcmiut  ofjyama  (re 
it  to*  IWm  'AveAAaVier),  in  8  books.  [See 
Apollonius,  No.  7.]  —  2.  Iax**  of  the  Sophist* 
(Blot  2o^icrrftV),  in  2  books,  contains  the  history 
of  philosophers  who  had  the  character  of  being 
sophists,  and  of  those  who  were  in  reality 
sophists.  It  begins  with  the  life  of  Gorgias, 
and  comes  down  to  the  contemporaries  of  Philo- 
stratus in  the  reign  of  Philippus.  8.  Hero  tea 
or  Heroic**  ('HpwiKO,  'Hpwwcot),  is  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
heroes  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war.  4.  Imagine* 
'EuroVts),  in  2  books,  contains  an  account  of  various 
paintings.  This  is  the  author's  moat  pleasing  work, 
exhibiting  great  richness  of  fancy,  power  and 
variety  of  delineation,  and  a  rich  exuberance  of 
Style.  5.  Eputola*  ('EwurroAai),  73  in  number, 
chiefly  amatory.  The  best  editions  of  the  collected 
works  of  Philostratus  are  by  Oleariu?*,  Lips.  1709, 
and  by  Knyser,  Turic  1844.  — 3.  Philostratus, 
the  younger,  usually  called  the  Lemnian,  as  men- 


tioned  above,  waa  a  son  of  Nerrianus  and  of  s 
daughter  of  Flaviua  Philostratus,  but  is  erroneously 
called  by  Suidas  a  son-in-law  of  the  latter.  He 
enjoyed  the  instructions  of  his  grandfather  and  of 
the  sophist  Hippodromus,  and  had  obtained  saf5- 
cient  distinction  at  the  early  age  of  24  to  receive 
exemption  from  taxes.  He  visited  Rome,  bat 
he  taught  at  Athena,  and  died  in  Lemnos.  He 
wrote  aeveral  works,  and  among  others  are 
entitled  Imagine*,  in  imitation  of  hia  grandfather's 
work  with  the  same  title,  of  which  a  portion  is  sttH 
extant 

PbH6tas  (4>iAafroi),  son  of  Parroenion,  enjoyed 
a  high  place  in  the  friendship  of  Alexander,  and 
in  the  invasion  of  Asia  obtained  the  chief  command 
of  the  iraupot,  or  native  Macedonian  cavalry,  lit 
served  with  distinction  in  the  battles  of  the  Grs- 
nicus  and  Arbela,  and  also  on  other  occasions;  bat 
in  B.  c.  330,  while  the  army  waa  in  Dranguma.  he 
was  accused  of  being  privy  to  a  plot  which  iud 
been  formed  by  a  Macedonian,  named  Dimoca, 
against  the  king's  life.  There  waa  no  proof  of  his 
guilt;  but  a  confession  waa  wrung  from  him  by 
the  torture,  and  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  troops 
after  the  Macedonian  custom.  [ PaaMamiox.  j 

Phlldtimus  (*i\6rtfios)t  an  eminent  Greek 
physician,  pupil  of  Praxagoras,  and  fellow-pupil  ol 
Herophilus,  lived  in  the  4th  and  3rd  centuries  a.  c. 

Philoxenus  (♦*A<^*roi)-  *•  A  Macedonian 
officer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  received  the  go- 
vernment of  Cilicia  from  Perdiccaa  in  321.— &  Of 
Cy there,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  dithyramb  r 
poets  of  Greece,  was  bom  a.  c.  435  aad  died  380, 
at  the  age  of  55.  He  was  reduced  to  slavery  in 
his  youth,  and  was  bought  by  the  lyric  poet  Me- 
lanippidea,  by  whom  he  waa  educated  in  d:tby- 
rambic  poetry.  After  residing  some  years  at 
Athens,  he  went  to  Syracuse,  whore  be  speedily 
obtained  the  favour  of  Dionysiua.  and  took  up  on 
abode  at  his  court  But  soon  afterwards  he  offended 
Dionysiua,  and  waa  cast  into  prison  ;  an  act  of 
oppression  which  most  writers  ascribe  to  the 
wounded  vanity  of  the  tyrant,  whose  poems  Pt>- 
loxenus  not  only  refused  to  praise,  but,  on  being 
asked  to  revise  one  of  them,  said  that  the  best 
way  of  correcting  it  would  be  to  draw  a  black  line 
through  the  whole  paper.  Another  account  aacr  bes 
his  disgrace  to  too  close  an  intimacy  with  the 
tyrant's  mistress  Galatea;  but  this  looks  tike  a 
fiction,  arising  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
object  of  his  poem  entitled  Cyclops  or  G  alalia. 
After  some  time  he  was  released  from  prison,  and 
restored  outwardly  to  the  favour  of  Dionysiua;  but 
he  finally  left  his  court,  and  is  said  to  have  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Epbeaua.  — Of  the 
dithyrambs  of  Philoxenus  by  far  the  most  important 
waa  his  Cyclop*  at  Galatea,  the  loss  of  which  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented.  Philoxenus  also  wrote 
another  poem,  entitled  Deipnon  (Asla-ror)  or  ths 
Banquet,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
popular  of  his  works,  and  of  which  we  have  mora 
fragments  than  of  any  other.  This  poem  vsi  a 
most  minute  and  satirical  description  of  a  banquet, 
and  the  subject  of  it  was  farniahed  by  the  luxury 
of  the  court  of  Dionysiua.  Philoxenus  was  included 
in  the  attacks  which  the  comic  poets  made  on  aiJ 
the  musicians  of  the  day,  for  their  corruptions  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  music ;  but  we  Live 
abundant  testimony  to  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  both  during  his  life  and  after  his 
death.  —  3.  The  Leucadian,  lived  at  Athena  about 
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fJhe  same  time  as  Philoxeiros  of  Cytbera,  with 
whom  he  is  frequently  confounded  by  the  gram- 
marians* Like  hie  more  celebrated  namesake,  the 
Leacadiaii  was  ridiculed  by  the  poets  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  and  seems  to  have  spent  a  part  of  his  life 
in  Sicily.    The  Leocadian  was  a  most  notorious 
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ite,  glutton,  and  effeminate  debauchee ;  bnt 
(ems  also  to  have  had  great  wit  and  good- 
harooor,  which  made  him  a  favourite  at  the 
tables  which  be  frequented.  —  4.  A  celebrated 
Alexandrian  grammarian,  who  taught  at  Rome, 
and  wrote  on  HomiT,  on  the  Ionic  and  Laconian 
dialects,  and  several  other  grammatical  works, 
among  which  was  a  Gios$arf%  which  was  edited  by 
H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  lo73.  —  5.  An  Aegyptian 
surgeon,  who  wrote  several  valuable  volumes  on 
surgery.  He  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first 
century  after  Christ— 6.  A  painter  of  Eretria,  the 
disciple  of  Nicomachut,  who  painted  for  Cassander 
a  battle  of  Alexander  with  Darius. 

Philus,  Furiua.  L  P.,  was  consul  B.C  223 
•ith  C.  Flaminius,  and  accompanied  his  colleague 
in  bis  campaign  against  the  Gauls  in  the  N.  of 
Italy.  He  was  praetor  216,  when  he  commanded 
the  fleet,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  Africa.  In 
214  he  was  censor  with  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  but 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  — 2. 
L.,  consul  1 36,  received  Spain  as  his  province,  and 
was  commissioned  by  the  senate  to  deliver  up  to 
the  Numan tines  C  Hostilius  Mancinus,  the  consul 
of  the  preceding  year.  Philus,  like  his  conterapo- 
■ariee  Scipio  Afncanus  the  younger  and  Laclius, 
was  fond  of  Greek  literature  and  refinement.  He 
is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in 
his  dialogue  Da  Republica. 

Philylllus  (♦lAuAAiot),  an  Athenian  comic  poet, 
belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Old  Comedy,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle. 

Philyrais  (♦iXusTji'i :  prob.  the  little  island  off 
C  Zefrtky  B.  of  Kerantni-Ada\  an  island  off  the 
N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Pontes),  E.  of  the  country 
of  the  Mosynoeci,  and  near  the  promontory  of 
Zephyrium  \Ztfrtk\  where  Chiron  was  nurtured 
by  his  mother  Philyra. 

Pbilyrea  (♦iAt/pfj),  a  people  on  the  coast  of 
Pont  us,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  PHILY- 
aaia. 

Phineus  1.  Son  of  Belus  and  An- 

chinoe,  and  brother  of  Cepheus.  He  was  slain  by 
Perseus.  For  details  see  Andromeda  and  Pbr- 
BBua,  —  2.  Son  of  Agenor,  and  kintr  of  Salmy- 
deosus  in  Thrace.  He  was  first  married  to  Cleo- 
patra, the  daughter  of  Boreas  and  Oritbyia,  by 
whom  he  had  2  children,  Oryithus  ( O  art  has)  and 
Crambis  ;  but  their  names  are  different  in  the 
different  legends:  Ovid  calls  them  Polydectus  and 
Polydorus.  Afterwards  he  was  married  to  Idaea 
(  some  call  her  Dia,  Eurytia,  or  Idothea),  by  whom 
he  again  had  2  sons,  Thynus  and  Mariandynus. 
— Phineus  was  a  blind  soothsayer,  who  bad  re- 
ceived his  prophetic  powers  from  Apollo ;  but  the 
cause  of  his  blindness  is  not  the  same  in  all  accounts. 
He  is  moat  celebrated  on  account  of  his  being 
tormented  by  the  Harpies,  who  were  sent  by  the 
gods  to  punish  him  on  account  of  his  cruelty 
sons  by  the  first  marriage.  His  second 
y  accused  them  of  having  made  an  at- 
ber  virtue,  whereupon  Phineus  put  out 
according  to  others,  exposed  them 
by  wild  beasts,  or  ordered  them  to 
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Whenever  a  meal  was  placed  before  Phineus,  the 

Harpies  darted  down  from  the  air  and  carried  it  off; 
later  writers  add  that  they  either  devoured  the  food 
themselves,  or  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  eaten.  When 
the  Argonauts  visited  Thrace,  Phineus  promised  to 
instruct  them  respecting  their  voyage,  if  they  would 
deliver  him  from  the  monsters.  This  was  done  by. 
Zetes  and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas,  and  brothers 
of  Cleopatra.  [See  p.  76,  a.]  Phineus  now  ex- 
plained to  the  Argonauts  the  further  course  they 
had  to  take,  and  especially  cautioned  them  against 
the  Symplegades.  According  to  another  story  the 
Argonauts,  on  their  arrival  at  Thrace,  found  the 
sons  of  Phineus  half  buried,  and  demanded  their 
liberation,  which  Phineus  refused.  A  battle  there- 
upon ensued,  in  which  Phineus  was  slain  by  Her* 
eules.  The  latter  also  delivered  Cleopatra  from  her 
confinement,  and  restored  the  kingdom  to  the  sons 
of  Phineus ;  and  on  their  advice  he  also  sent  the 
second  wife  of  Phineus  back  to  her  father,  who 
ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Some  traditious, 
lastly,  state  that  Phineus  was  killed  by  Boreas,  or 
that  he  was  carried  off  by  the  Harpies  into  the 
country  of  the  Uistones  or  M  ilehessians.  Those 
accounts  in  which  Phineus  is  stated  to  have  put  out 
the  eyes  of  his  sons,  add  that  they  had  their  sight 
restored  to  them  by  the  sons  of  Boreas,  or  by  Ae- 
sculapius. 

Phin3p61is  (♦iroiroA.t).  a  town  in  Thrace  on 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  near  the  entrance  to  the  Bos- 
poms. 

Fhintlaa  (♦irrfas).  L  A  Pythagorean,  the 
friend  of  Damon,  who  was  condemned  to  die  by 
Dionysius  the  elder.  For  details  see  Damon.— 2. 
Tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  established  his  power 
over  that  city  during  the  period  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  death  of  Agathocles  (b.c  289.)  He 
founded  a  new  city  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  whither  he  re- 
moved all  the  inhabitants  from  Gela,  which  ha 
razed  to  the  ground. 

Phintonis  Insula  (/sofa  di  Figo\  an  island 
between  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

FhlSgethoa  (*A«7tfeW),  Le,  the  flaming,  a 
river  in  the  lower  world,  in  whose  channel  flowed 
flames  instead  of  water. 

Phlegon  (♦A*7wi'),a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia, 
was  a  freedman  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  whom  he 
survived.  The  only  2  works  of  Phlegon  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  are  a  small  treatise  on 
wonderful  events  (Hepl  toi/poo-terr),  and  another 
short  treatise  on  long-lived  persons  (Utp\  naxpo- 
fiaw),  which  gives  a  list  of  persons  in  Italy  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  a  hundred  years  and  up- 
wards. Besides  these  2  works  Phlegon  wrote 
many  others,  of  which  the  most  important  was  an 
account  of  the  Olympiads  in  17  books,  from  01.  1 
to  OL  229  (a.d.  137 ).  The  best  edition  of  Phlegou 
is  by  Westermann  in  his  Parwloxographi,  Bruns- 
vig.  1839. 
Phlegm  [Pali.bnb.] 
Phiegraei  Campi  (tA  *\rypala  irtSU^  or  4 
4A«7pa:  Solfaiara),  the  name  of  the  volcanic  plain 
extending  along  the  coast  of  Campania  from  Crmae 
to  Capua,  so  called  because  it  was  believed  to  nave 
been  once  on  fire.  It  was  also  named  Laboriae  or 
Laborinus  Campus,  either  on  account  of  its  great 
fertility,  which  occasioned  its  constant  cultivation, 
or  on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes  and  us- 
ual convulsions  to  which  it  was  exposed. 
Phlegyaa  (♦Arytfoi)  son  of  Area  and  Chryse, 
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the  daughter  of  Halmus,  snceeeded  Eteccles  in  the 
government  of  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia,  which  he 
ailed  after  himself  Phlegyantia.  He  was  the 
father  of  Ixion  and  Coronis,  the  latter  of  whom 
became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Aesculapius.  En- 
raged at  this,  Phlegyas  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  the 
God,  who  killed  him  with  his  arrowa,  and  con- 
demned him  to  terere  punishment  in  the  lower 
world.  Phlegyas  is  represented  as  the  mythical 
ancestor  of  the  race  of  the  Phlegyae,  a  branch  of 
the  Minyae,  who  emigrated  from  Orchomenos  in 
Boeotia  and  settled  in  Phocis. 
Philaala.  [Phlius.] 

Phil qj  (+Xtods,  -oDrrot :  ♦Xwuriot),  the  chief 
town  of  a  small  province  in  the  N.E.  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, whose  territory  Phliaala  (♦Auurio),  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Sicyonia,  on  the  W.  by 
Arcadia,  on  the  E.  by  the  territory  of  Cleonae,  and 
on  the  S.  by  that  of  Argoa.  The  greater  part  of 
this  country  was  occupied  by  mountains,  called 
Coeloesa,  Carneates,  Arantinus  and  Tricaranon. 
According  to  Strabo  the  most  ancient  town  in  the 
country  was  Araethvrea,  which  the  inhabitants 
deserted,  and  afterwards  founded  Phlius;  while 
Pausanias  says  nothing  about  a  migration,  but 
relates  that  the  town  waa  first  called  Arantia  from 
its  founder  Aras,  an  autochthon,  afterwards  Arae- 
thyrea from  the  daughter  of  Aras,  and  finally 
Phlius,  from  Phlius,  a  grandson  of  Temenu*. 
Phlius  was  originally  inhabited  by  Argivea.  It 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorians, 
with  whom  part  of  the  Argive  population  inter- 
mingled, while  part  migrated  to  Samoa  and  Ciazo- 
menae.  During  the  greater  part  of  its  history  it 
remained  faithful  to  Sparta. 

Phiygonlum  (*\vy6viof),  a  small  town  in 
Phocis,  destroyed  in  the  Phocian  war. 

Phocaea  (Guttata:  ♦»«a«vi,  Phocaeeiuia :  the 
Ru.  called  KoraJaFoha,  Le.  Old  Foha,  S.W.  of 
Forget  or  New  Fokia)y  the  N.-most  of  the  Ionian 
cities  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  land  which  di rides 
the  Sinus  Elaiticus  (<?.  of  Fomoety,  on  the  N.  from 
the  Sinus  Hermaeus  (<?.  of  Smyrna)*  ou  the  S. 
It  was  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  Phocian 
colonists  under  Philogenes  and  Damon.  It  was 
originally  within  the  limits  of  Aeolis,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Cyme  ;  but  the  Cymaeans  voluntarily  gave 
up  the  site  for  the  new  city,  which  was  soon  ad- 
mitted into  the  Ionian  confederacy  on  the  condition 
of  adopting  oecists  of  the  race  of  Codrua.  Ad- 
mirably situated,  and  possessing  2  excellent  har- 
bours, Nauttathmus  and  Lamptcr,  Phocaea  became 
celebrated  as  a  great  maritime  state,  and  especially 
as  the  founder  of  the  most  distant  Greek  colo- 
nies towards  the  W.,  namely  Masjuxu  in  Gaul, 
and  the  still  more  distant,  though  far  less  cele- 
brated, city  of  Maenaca  in  Hupaiiia  Baetica. 
After  the  Persian  conquest  of  Ionia,  Phocaea  had 
so  declined,  that  she  could  only  furnish  3  ships  to 
support  the  great  Ionian  revolt ;  but  the  spirit  of 
her  people  had  not  been  extinguished  ;  when  the 
common  cause  was  hopeless,  and  their  city  was 
besieged  by  Harpagus,  they  embarked,  to*  seek 
new  abodes  in  the  distant  W.,  and  bent  their 
course  to  their  colony  of  Aleria  in  Corsica.  During 
the  voyage,  however,  a  portion  of  the  emigrants 
resolved  to  return  to  their  native  city,  which  they 
restored,  and  which  recovered  much  of  its  pros- 
perity, as  is  proved  bv  the  rich  booty  gained  by 
the  Romans,  when  they  plundered  it  under  tho 


PHOCION. 

praetor  Aemilius,  after  which  h  does  not  i 
a  place  of  any  consequence  in  history. — Cur-  most 
be  taken  not  to  confound  Phocaea  with  Phocis,  m 
the  ethnic  adjectives  of  the  former  ♦w*o*ii  sad 
Phocaeensia,  with  those  of  the  Utter,  #w«*vt  and 
Phocenais :  some  of  the  ancient  writers  themselves 
have  fallen  into  such  mistakes.  It  should  be  ob- 
served also  that  the  name  of  Phocaean  is  of:ea 
•sed  with  reference  to  Maeailia  ;  and,  by  aa 
amusing  affectation,  the  people  of  MuneilU  still 
oali  th**mfcelves  Phocaean  a. 

Phoclon  (wwaW),  the  Athenian  general  and 
statesman,  son  of  Phocua,  was  a  man  of  bmr.bie 
origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  born  in  b»  c 
402.  He  studied  under  Plato  and  Xc 
He  distinguished  himself  for  the 
under  bis  friend  Chabrias,  in  376,  at  the  battle 
of  Naios  ;  but  he  was  not  employed 
nently  in  any  capacity  for  many  years 
wards.  In  354  (according  to  others  in  S50) 
he  was  sent  into  Euboea  in  the  command  of  s 
small  force,  in  consequence  of  an  application  trots 
Plutarch  us,  tyrant  of  Eretria  ;  and  he  was  subse- 
quently employed  on  several  occasions  in  the  war 
between  the  Athenians  and  Philip  of  M*ced  *. 
He  frequently  opposed  the  measures  of  Demo- 
sthenes, and  recommended  peace  with  Philip  ;  but 
he  must  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  mercenary 
supporters  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  His  virtue 
is  above  suspicion,  and  his  public  conduct  was 
Iways  influenced  by  upright  motives.  When 
exander  waa  marching  upon  Thebes,  in  Uis 
Phocion  rebuked  Demosthenes  for  his  invectivce 
against  the  king;  and  after  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  he  advised  the  Athenians  to  comply  with 
Alexanders  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
sthenes  and  other  chief  orators  of  the 
donian  party.  This  proposal  was  indignantly 
rejected  by  the  people,  and  an  embassy  was  sent 
to  Alexander,  which  succeeded  in  deprecatwg 
his  resentment.  According  to  Plutarch,  there 
were  two  embassies,  the  first  of  which  Alex 
under  rut  used  to  receive,  but  to  the  second  h« 
thrive  a  gracious  audience,  and  granted  its  prayer, 
chiefly  from  regard  to  Phocion,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  it  Alexander  ever  continued  to  treat  Pho- 
cion with  the  utmost  consideration,  and  to  cultnais 
his  friendship.  He  also  pressed  upon  him  valuable 
presents;  but  Phocion  persisted  in  refusing  his 
presents,  begging  the  king  to  leave  him  no  less 
honest  than  he  found  him,  and  only  so  far  availed 
himself  of  the  royal  favour  as  to  request  the  liberty 
of  certain  prisoners  at  Sard  is,  which  was  imme- 
diately granted  to  him.  After  Alexander's  death, 
Phocion  opposed  vehemently,  and  with  all  tbt 
caustic  bitterness  which  characterised  him,  the 
proposal  for  war  with  Antipater.  Thus,  to  Hvpe- 
rides,  who  asked  him  tauntingly  when  he  would 
advise  the  Athenians  to  go  to  war,  he  answered. 
•When  I  see  the  young  willing  to  keep 
ranks,  the  rich  to  contribute  of  their  wealth, 
the  orators  to  abstain  from  pilfering  the  public 
money."  When  the  Piraeus  was  seised  by  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Polysperchon  in  318,  'PYkksob 
was  suspected  of  having  advised  Alexaud.tr  v> 
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take  this  step ;  whereupon,  being  i 
treason  by  Agnonides,  he  fled,  with 
his  friends,  to  Alexander,  who  sent 
letters  of  recommendation  to  his 
sperchon.  The 
as  a  peace  offering  to 
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hack  to  Athens  for  the  people  to  deal  with 
them  as  the;  would.  Here  Phoeion  was  sentenced 
to  death.  To  the  last,  he  maintained  his  calm, 
tnd  dignified,  and  somewhat  contemptuous  bear- 
ing. When  some  wretched  man  spat  upon  him  as 
be  passed  to  the  prison,  *  Will  no  one,**  said  he, 
M check  this  fellow's  indecency?**  To  one  who 
asked  him  whether  he  had  any  message  to  leave 
for  his  son  Phocus,  he  answered,  u  Only  that  he 
bear  no  grudge  against  the  Athenians.**  And  when 
the  hemlock  which  had  been  prepared  was  found 
insufficient  for  all  the  condemned,  and  the  jailer 
would  not  furnish  more  until  he  was  paid  for  it, 
44  Giro  the  man  his  money,**  said  Phoeion  to  one 
of  his  friends,  M since  at  Athens  one  cannot  even 
die  for  nothing.**  He  perished  in  317,  at  the  age 
of  85.  The  Athenians  are  said  to  have  rented 
of  their  conduct.  A  brasen  statue  was  raised  to 
the  memory  of  Phoeion,  and  Agnonides  was  con- 
demned to  death.  Phoeion  was  twice  married, 
and  his  2nd  wife  appears  to  have  been  as  simple 
and  frugal  in  ber  habits  as  himself ;  but  he  was 
less  fortunate  m  his  son  Phocus,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  father's  lessons  and  example,  was  a  thorough 
profligate.  As  for  Phoeion  himself,  our  commend- 
ation of  him  must  be  almost  wholly  confined  to  his 
private  qualities.  His  fellow-citixens  may  have 
been  degenerate,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  elevate 

FhSeLs  (if  *w«fs :  ♦•wojsr  Horn.,  +*ic4*t  Herod., 
♦u»k «it  Attic,  Phocenses  by  the  Romans),  a  country 
in  Northern  Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii,  on  the  E.  by 
Boeotia,  on  the  W.  by  the  Locri  Oxolae  and  Doris, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  At  one 
time  it  possessed  a  narrow  strip  of  country  on  the 
Euboean  sea  with  the  seaport  Daphnus,  between 
the  territory  of  the  Locri  Ozolae  and  Locri  Opuntii 
It  was  a  mountainous  and  unproductive  country, 
and  owes  its  chief  importance  in  history  to  the  fact 
of  its  possessing  the  Delphic  oracle.  Its  chief 
mountain  was  Pabnassus,  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  to  which  however  Cnbmis  on  its 
N.  frontier,  Cibphia  S.  of  Delphi,  and  Hblicon 
on  the  SE.  frontier  all  belonged.  The  principal 
river  in  Phocis  was  the  Cbphissus,  the  valley  of 
which  contained  almost  the  only  fertile  land  in  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  Cris- 
saean  plain  in  the  S.E.  on  the  borders  of  the  Locri 
Ozolae. — Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Phocis 
we  find  mentioned  Leleges,  Thracians,  Abantes 
and  Hyantes.  Subsequently,  but  still  in  the  anti- 
historical  period,  the  Phlegyae,  an  Achaean  race,  a 
branch  of  the  Minyae  at  Orchomenos,  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  ;  and  from  this  time  the 
main  bulk  of  the  population  continued  to  be 
Achaean,  although  there  were  Dorian  settlements 
at  Delphi  and  Bui  is.  The  Phocians  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  an  eponymous  an- 
cestor Phocus  [Phocus], and  they  are  mentioned 
under  this  name  in  the  Iliad.  The  Phocians  played 
no  conspicuous  part  in  Greek  history  till  the  time 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  but  at  this  period  they  be- 
came invoiced  iu  a  war,  called  the  Phocian  or 
Sacred  War,  in  which  the  principal  states  of 
Greece  took  part.  The  Tbebans  had  long  been 
iuTeterate  enemies  of  the  Phocians ;  and  as  the 
latter  people  had  cultivated  a  portion  of  the  Cris- 
wv«m  aton,  which  the  Amphictyons  had  declared 
in  a&  686  should  lie  waste  for  ever,  the  Thebans 
aviuJed  themselves  of  this  pretext  to  persuade  the 


Amphictyons  to  impose  a  line  upon  the  Phocians, 
and  upon  their  refusal  to  pay  it,  the  Thebans  fur- 
ther induced  the  council  to  declare  the  Phocian 
land  forfeited  to  the  god  at  Delphi.  Thus  threat- 
ened by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  backed  by  the 
whole  power  of  Thebes,  the  Phocians  were  per- 
suaded by  Philomelus,  one  of  their  cititens,  te 
seixe  Delphi,  and  to  make  use  of  the  treasures  of 
the  temple  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
They  obtained  possession  of  the  temple  in  B.C.  367. 
The  war  which  ensued  lasted  10  years,  and  was 
carried  on  with  various  success  on  each  side.  Tho 
Phocians  were  commanded  first  by  Psjilomilus, 
b.  c.  367 — 363,  afterwards  by  his  brother  Ono- 
MABcaua,  353 — 362,  then  by  Phayllus,  the 
brother  of  the  2  preceding,  362—  361,  and  finally 
by  Phalabci/b,  the  son  of  Onomarchua,  351  — 
346.  The  Phocians  received  some  support  from 
Athens,  but  their  chief  dependence  was  upon  their 
mercenary  troops,  which  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic 
temple  enabled  them  to  hire.  The  Amphictyons 
and  the  Thebans,  finding  at  length  that  they  were 
unable  with  their  own  resources  to  subdue  the 
Phocians,  called  in  th*  assistance  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who  brought  the  war  to  a  close  in  346. 
The  conquerors  inflicted  the  most  signal  punish* 
ment  upon  the  Phocians,  who  were  regarded  as 
guilty  of  sacrilege.  All  their  towns  were  raxed  to 
the  ground  with  the  exception  of  Abae  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  distributed  in  villages,  containing  not 
more  than  50  inhabitants.  The  2  votes  which  they 
had  in  the  Amphictyonic  council  were  taken  away 
and  given  to  Philip. 

Phocra  (4>o7tj>a),  a  mountain  of  N.  Africa,  in 
Mauretania  Tingitajia,  apparently  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Mulucha,  between  the  chains  of  the  Great 
and  Little  Atlas. 

Phocus  (♦sixoj).  1.  Son  of  Ornytion  of  Co- 
rinth, or  according  to  others  of  Poseidon,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  leader  of  a  colony  from  Corinth  into 
the  territory  of  Titborea  and  Mt  Parnassus,  which 
derived  from  him  the  name  of  Phocis.  —  2.  Son 
of  Acacus  and  the  Nereid  Psamathe,  husband  of 
Asteria  or  Asterodia,  and  father  of  Panopeus  and 
Crissus.  He  was  murdered  by  his  half-brothers 
Telamon  and  Peleus.  [Pklbi'8.]  According  to 
some  accounts  the  country  of  Phocis  derived  iu 
name  from  him.-— 8.  Son  of  Phoeion.  [Phocion.] 

Phocylides  (♦wkvAWtjiX  of  Miletus,  an  Ionian 
poet,  contemporary  with  Theognis,  was  born  B.  c 
660.  His  poetry  was  chiefly  gnomic ;  and  the  few 
fragments  of  it  which  we  possess  display  that  con- 
tempt for  birth  and  station,  and  that  love  for  sub- 
stantial enjoyment,  which  always  marked  the 
Ionian  character.  These  fragments,  which  are  18 
in  number,  are  included  in  all  the  chief  collections 
of  the  lyric  and  gnomic  poets.  Some  of  these  col- 
lections contain  a  didactic  poem,  in  217  hexame- 
ters, entitled  woftyta  rou0«Tiic6V,  to  which  the 
name  of  Phocylides  is  attached,  but  which  is  un- 
doubtedly a  forgery,  made  since  the  Christian  era. 

Phoebe  (*oiSn).  L  Daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Ge,  became  by  Coeus  the  mother  of  Asteria  and 
Lcto  (Latona).— 2.  A  surname  of  Artemis  (Diana) 
in  her  capacity  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon  (Luna), 
the  moon  being  regarded  as  the  female  Phoebus  or 
sun.— »3.  Daughter  of  Tyndareos  and  Leda,  and  a 
sister  of  Clytaemnestra.— 4.  Daughter  of  Leucip- 
pus,  and  sister  of  Hilaira,  a  priestess  of  Athena, 
was  carried  off  with  her  sister  by  the  Dioscuri,  and 
became  by  Pollux  the  mother  of  Mnesileoa. 
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Phoebidas  (+0<*<S«i),  a  Lacedaemonian,  who, 
m  b.  c.  382,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  destined  to  reinforce  hi*  brother  Eudamidas, 
who  had  been  sent  against  Olynthus.  On  hit  way 
Phoebidas  halted  at  Thebes,  and  treacherously 
made  himself  master  of  the  Cadmea.  The  Lace- 
daemonians fined  Phoebidas  100,000  drachmas, 
bat  nevertheless  kept  possession  of  the  Cadmea. 
In  178  he  was  left  by  Agesilaos  as  hannost  at 
Thespiae.  and  was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Tbebans. 

Phoebus  (4>o?§of)»  the  Bright  or  Pure,  occurs  in 
Homer  a*  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  and  is  used  to  sig- 
nify the  brightness  and  purity  of  youth.  At  a 
later  time  when  Apollo  became  connected  with 
the  Son,  the  epithet  Phoebus  was  also  applied  to 
him  as  the  Sun-god. 

Phoenice  (ewpfa** :  Phoenicia  is  only  found  in 
a  doubtful  passage  of  Cicero:  pi.  +otac«r, 

fern*  woAW<ra,  Phoenix,  Pboenfces :  also,  the  adj. 
PrnTcus,  though  used  specifically  in  connection 
with  Carthago,  is  etymologically  equivalent  to 
♦of»»i$,  by  the  well-known  interchange  of  o<  and  v: 
parts  of  the  Pashalicks  of  Acre  and  Aleppo),  a 
country  of  Asia,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  extending 
from  the  river  Eleutherus  (Nakr-el-KMr)  on  the 
N.  to  below  Mt  Camel  on  the  S.,  and  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Coelesyria  and  Palestine.  (Some- 
times, though  rarely,  the  name  is  extended  to  the 
whole  W.  coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine).  It  was 
a  mountainous  strip  of  coast  land,  not  more  than  10 
or  12  miles  broad,  hemmed  in  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  whose  lateral 
branches,  running  out  into  the  sea  in  bold  promon- 
tories, divided  the  country  into  valleys,  which  are 
well  watered  by  rivers  flowing  down  from  I  <e  ban  on, 
and  are  extremely  fertile.  Of  these  rivers,  the 
most  important  are,  to  one  going  from  N.  to  S., 
I  the  Eleutherus  (Nakr  el-KMr) ;  the  Sabbaticus 
(Arka)  i  the  river  of  Tripolis  (Kadisho)  ;  the 
Ad  onis  ( Acinar- /oraatnt),  S.  of  Byblus  ;  the  Lycus 
(NaAr-el-Kelo)  N.  of  Berytus ;  the  Magoras  ( NaAr- 
liarul ),  by  Berytus  ;  the  Temyras  (NaAr-el-Da- 
mar),  between  Berytus  and  Si  don  ;  the  Leo,  or 
Bostrenus  (Nakr-eLAmiy)*  N.  of  Sidon  ;  the  great 
river  (/Many  and  Kasimii/rh)  which  flows  from 
Heliopolis  S.S.  W.  through  Coele- Syria,  and  then, 
taming  W. wards,  (alls  into  the  sea  N.  of  Tyre, 
and  which  some  call,  bat  without  sufficient  autho- 
rity, the  Leontes ;  the  Belus,  or  Pagida  (Numam  or 
Huhwin)  by  Ptolemats,  and  the  Kishon  (Kishon), 
N.  of  Mt.  CarmeL  Of  the  promontories  referred  to, 
omitting  a  number  of  less  important  ones,  the  chief 
were,  Tbeu-prosdpon  (Ra*rth-Shukah\  between 
Tripolis  and  Byblus,  Pr.  Album  (Rat-el- A  biad, 
i.  e.  White  Cbps)*  S.  of  Tyre,  and  Mt  CarmeL  be- 
sides those  occupied  by  the  cities  of  Tripolis,  Byb- 
iua,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyrus,  and  Ptolemats.  This 
conformation  of  the  coast  and  the  position  of  the 
country  rendered  it  admirably  suited  for  the  home 
of  great  maritime  states  ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
the  cities  of  Phoenicia  at  the  head,  both  in  time 
find  importance,  of  all  the  naval  enterprise  of  the 
ancient  world.  For  the  history  of  those  great 
dries,  see  Sidon,  Tyrvr,  and  the  other  articles 
open  them.  As  to  the  country  in  general,  there  is 
some  difficulty  about  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants 
and  of  their  name.  In  the  O.  T.  the  name  does 
not  occur  ;  the  people  seem  to  be  included  under 
the  general  designation  of  Canaanitea,  and  they  are 
also  named  specifically  after  their  several  cities,  as 
the  Sidcruans,  Otolites  ^froru  GebaL  i«  Byblus), 


Smites,  Arkites,  Arvadites,  Ac  The  name 
yfaw  is  first  found  in  Oreek  writers,  as  early  m 
Homer,  and  is  derived  by  some  from  the  abundance 
of  palm  trees  in  the  country  (polpt^,  th*  daU-yalm  \ 
and  by  others  from  the  purple-red  («poiKi£i,  wbi<» 
was  obtained  from  a  fish  on  the  coasta.  and  was  a 
celebrated  article  of  Phoenician  commerce  ;  re- 
sides the  mythical  derivation  from  Phoenix,  the 
brother  of  Cadmus.  The  people  were  of  the  Semi- 
tic (Syro- Arabian)  race,  and  closely  allied  to  the 
Hebrews  ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  dwelt  origin- 
ally on  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  sea.  Thar 
language  was  a  dialect  of  the  Aramaic,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  Their  written 
characters  were  the  same  as  the  Samaritan  or  Obi 
Hebrew ;  and  from  them  the  Oreek  alphabet,  and 
through  it  most  of  the  alphabets  of  Europe,  were 
undoubtedly  derived  ;  hence  they  were  regard  r-d 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  inventors  of  letters.  Other 
inventions  in  the  sciences  and  arts  are  ascribed  tt 
them  ;  such  as  arithmetic,  astronomy,  navigation, 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  the  coining  of  money. 
That,  at  a  very  early  time,  they  excelled  in  tbe 
fine  arts,  is  clear  from  the  aid  which  Solomon  re- 
ceived from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in  the  building 
and  the  sculptured  decorations  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  from  the  references  in  Homer  to 
Sidonian  artists.  Respecting  Phoenician  litera- 
ture, we  know  of  little  beyond  the  celebrated  week 
of  Sanchvniathon.  In  the  sacred  history  of  t&e 
Israelitish  conquest  of  Canaan,  in  that  cd  the  He- 
brew monarchy,  and  in  the  earliest  Greek  po-  try, 
we  find  the  Phoenicians  already  a  great  mantle 
people.  Early  formed  into  settled  states,  supplied 
with  abundance  of  timber  from  Lebanon,  and 
placed  where  the  caravans  from  Arabia  and  the  E. 
came  upon  the  Mediterranean,  they  carried  over  te 
the  coasts  of  this  sea  the  products  of  those  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  of  their  own,  which  was  rich  ss 
metals,  and  on  the  shores  of  which  furnished  the 
materials  of  glass  and  the  purple-fish  already  men- 
tioned. Their  voyages  and  their  settlements  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the  W. 
coasts  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  even  as  far  as  our 
own  islands.  [Britannia,  p.  1'26,  a.)  Within  the 
Mediterranean  they  planted  numerous  colonies,  on 
its  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  especially  sa 
the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  the  chief  of  which  was 
CaRTHAOo;  they  had  also  settlement*  on  the 
Euxine  and  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the  E.  seas,  we 
have  records  of  their  voyages  to  Ophir,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  navy  of  Solomon,  and  to  the  coasts 
of  Africa  under  the  kings  of  Egypt.  [AFRICA,  p> 
22,  b.]  They  were  successively  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Macedonians, 
and  Romans  ;  but  neither  these  conquests,  nor  the 
rivalry  of  Carthage,  entirelv  ruined  their  com- 
merce, which  was  still  considerable  at  the  Chris- 
tian  era ;  on  the  contrary,  their  ships  formed  the 
fleet  of  Persia  and  the  Syrian  kings,  and  partly  of 
the  Romans.  [Sidon,  Tyrus,  Ac]  Under  the 
Romans,  Phoenice  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Syria ;  and,  under  the  E.  empire,  it  was  exerted, 
with  the  addition  of  Coele-Syria,  into  the  province 
of  Phoenice  Libanesia  or  Libanensis. 

Phoenice  (♦oi^Iktj).  L  (Fiaiss),  an  important 
commercial  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Epirus  m  the 
district  Chaonia,  56  miles  N. W.  of  Buthntum.  m 
the  midst  of  a  marshy  country.  It  was  strocgiy 
fortified  byJustinian.^2.  A  small  island  off  Gallia 
Narbouensis,  belonging  to  the  Stoechades. 
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Phoenlclum  Mare  (to  +otvlnior  w4\a-yot :  2<- 
iortr;  diAowro-o),  the  port  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  washes  the  coast  of  P  hoe  nice. 

PttoenlcHs  (♦oiruroCt:  *oiyiKo{nmos,*otruco6<r- 
sru>«).    L  Also  Phoenix  (♦oifi|),  a  harbour  on 
the  8.  of  Crete,  visited  by  St  Paul  daring  his  voy- 
age to  Rome.  (Acta,  xxvii.  12.)— 2.  The  harbour 
of  the  city  of  Cotone,  in  Measenia.— 8.  A  sea  port 
of  the  island  of  Cythera.— 4.  {Chesnwh  or  Egri 
Lima*  t ),  a  harbour  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the 
foot  of  ML  Mimas.— ».  {Dtlildath,  Ru.),  a  flou- 
rishing city  in  the  8.  of  Lycia,  on  Mt  Olympus, 
with  a  harbour  below  it  It  is  often  called  Olym- 
pus.   Having  become,  under  the  Romans,  one  of 
the  head -quarters  of  the  pirates,  who  celebrated 
here  the  festival  and  mysteries  of  Mithras,  it  was 
destroyed  by  Serrilius  Isauricus. 
Phoenicia*.  [Abouab  Insula*] 
Phoenix  (♦o^).  L  Son  of  Agenor  by  Agriope 
s>r  Telephasaa,  and  brother  of  Euro  pa,  but  Homer 
makes  him  the  father  of  Europe.    Being  sent  by 
his  father  in  search  of  his  sister,  who  was  carried 
off  by  Zeus,  he  settled  in  the  country,  which  was 
called  after  him  Phoenicia.— 2.  Son  of  Amyntor 
by  Cleobuie  or  Hippodamia,  and  king  of  the  Do- 
lopes,  took  part  in  the  Celydonian  hunt  His 
father  Amyntor  neglected  bis  legitimate  wife,  and 
attached  himself  to  a  mistress  ;  whereupon  Cleobuie 
persuaded  her  son  to  seduce  her  rival.  When 
Amyntor  discovered  the  crime,  he  cursed  Phoenix, 
who  shortly  afterwards  fled  to  Peleus.  Peleus  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  made  him  the  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Dolopes,  on  the  frontier!  of  Phthia,  and 
to  him  his  son  Achilles,  whom  he  was  to 
He  afterwards  accompanied  Achilles  on 
his  expedition  against  Troy.  According  to  another 
tradition.  Phoenix  did  not  dishonour  his  father's 
mistress,  but  she  merely  accused  him  of  having 
made  improper  overtures  to  her,  in  consequence  of 
which  his  father  put  out  his  eyes.    But  Peleus 
took  him  to  Chiron,  who  restored  to  him  his  sight 
Phoenix  moreover  is  said  to  have  called  the  son  of 
Achilles  Neoptolemus,  after  Lycomedes  had  called 
him  Pyrrhus.    Neoptolemus  was  believed  to  have 
buried  Phoenix  at  EYon  in  Macedonia  or  at  Trachis 
in  Thessaly.— $.  A  fabulous  bird  Phoenix,  which, 
according  to  a  tale  related  to  Herodotus  (ii.  73}  at 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  visited  that  place  once  in 
every  500  years,  on  his  father's  death,  and  buried 
him  in  the  sanctuary  of  Helios.  For  this  purpose  the 
Phoenix  was  believed  to  come  from  Arabia,  and  to 
make  an  egg  of  myrrh  as  large  as  possible  ;  this 
egg  he  then  hollowed'out  and  put  into  it  his  father, 
closing  it  up  carefully,  and  the  egg  was  believed 
then  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  weight  as  before. 
This  bird  was  represented  as  resembling  an  eagle, 
with  feathers  partly  red  and  partly  golden.    It  is 
further  related,  that  when  his  life  drew  to  a  close, 
he  built  a  nest  for  himself  in  Arabia,  to  which  he 
imparted  the  power  of  generation,  so  that  after  his 
death  a  new  phoenix  rose  out  of  it    As  soon  as 
the  latter  was  grown  up,  he,  like  his  predecessor, 
proceeded  to  Heliopolis  in  Egypt  and  burned  and 
buried  his  father  in  the  temple  of  Helios. — Accord- 
ing to  a  story  which  has  gained  more  currency  in 
modern  times,  the  Phoenix,  when  he  arrived  at  a 
very  old  age  (some  say  500  and  others  1461  years), 
committed  himself  to  the  flames. — Others,  again, 
state  that  only  one  Phoenix  lived  at  a  time,  and 
that  when  he  died  a  worm  crept  forth  from  his 
tody,  and  was  developed  into  a  new  Phoenix  by 
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the  heat  of  the  sun.  His  death,  further,  took  place 
in  Egypt  after  a  life  of  7006  years. — Another 
modification  of  the  same  story  relates,  that  when 
the  Phoenix  arrived  at  the  age  of  500  years,  he 
built  for  himself  a  funeral  pile,  consisting  of  spices, 
settled  upon  it  and  died.  Out  of  the  decomposing 
body  he  then  rose  again,  and  having  grown  up,  l.e 
wrapped  the  remains  of  his  old  body  up  in  myrrh, 
carried  them  to  Heliopolis,  and  burnt  tbem  there. 
Similar  stories  of  marvellous  birds  occur  in  many 
parts  of  the  East,  as  in  Persia,  the  legend  of  the 
bird  Simorg,  and  in  India  that  of  the  bird  Semendar. 

Phoenix  (♦ofriO,  a  small  river  in  the  S.E.  of 
Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Asopus  near  Thermo- 
pylae. 

Phoenix,  f  Phoikicur,  No.  1.] 

Phoetiae  or  Phytia  (wotrsstu,  ♦orrlai,  ♦im'a, 
Thuc),  a  town  in  Acarnania  on  a  hill,  W.  of 
Stratus. 

Pholegandros  (+o\iyavSpos :  Polyknndro),  an 
island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  smaller  Cy- 
clases, situated  between  Melos  and  Sicinoe. 

Phdl&e  (voAdvf:  Ofomo),  a  mountain  forming 
the  boundary  between  Arcadia  and  Elis ;  being  a 
S.  continuation  of  Mt  Erymanthus,  in  which  the 
rivers  Selleis  and  Lad  on  took  their  origin.  It  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Centaurs, 
[Pnoi.ua] 

PhSluj  (♦oAoi),  a  Centaur,  a  son  of  Lilenua 
and  the  nymph  Melia.  He  was  accidentally  slain 
by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules.  1  he 
mountain,  between  Arcadia  and  Elis,  where  he 
was  buried,  was  called  Pholoe  after  him.  The 
details  of  his  story  are  given  on  p.  309,  a. 

Poor  ban  tla,  [Asgatbs.] 

Phorbas  (*o>for).  1.  Son  of  Lapithes  and 
Ornnome,  and  brother  of  Periphas.  The  Rhodians, 
in  pursuance  of  an  oracle,  are  said  to  have  invited 
him  into  their  island  to  deliver  it  from  snakes,  and 
afterwards  to  have  honoured  him  with  heroic  wor- 
ship. From  this  circumstance  he  was  called  Ophi- 
uchus,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  placed 
among  the  stars  According  to  another  tradition, 
Phorbas  went  from  Thessaly  to  Olenos,  where 
Alector,  king  of  Elis,  made  use  of  his  assistance 
against  Pelops,  and  shared  his  kingdom  with  him. 
Phorbas  then  gave  his  daughter  Diogenia  in  mar- 
riage to  Alector,  and  he  himself  married  Hynoine, 
a  sister  of  Alector,  by  whom  be  became  the  father 
of  Augcas  and  Actor.  He  is  also  described  as  a  bold 
boxer,  and  is  said  to  have  plundered  the  temple  of 
Delphi  along  with  the  Phlegyae,  but  to  have  been 
defeated  by  Apollo. 

Phorcldes,  PhorcJ dea,  or  Phorcynldes,  that 
is,  the  daughters  of  Phorcus  and  Ceto,  or  the 
Gorgnns  and  Graeae.   [Goroonks  and  Grakak.] 

Phoreua,  Phorcys,  or  Phorcyn  (♦o>«o»,  +6p- 
kvs,  wdpaw).  L  A  sea-deity,  is  described  by 
Homer  as  **  the  old  man  of  the  sea,"  to  whom  a 
harbour  in  Ithaca  was  dedicated,  and  is  called  the 
father  of  the  nymph  Thooso,  Later  writers  call 
him  a  son  of  Pontus  and  Oe,  and  a  brother  ot 
Thaumas,  Nereus,  Eurybia,  and  Ceto.  By  his 
sister  Ceto  he  became  the  father  of  the  Graeae  and 
Gorgones,  the  Hesperian  dragon,  and  the  Hespe- 
rides  ;  and  by  Hecate  or  Crataia,  he  was  the  father 
of  Scylla.— 2.  Son  of  Phaenops,  commander  of 
the  Phrygians  of  Ascania,  assisted  Priam  in  the 
Trojan  war,  but  was  slain  by  Ajax. 

Phonnlon  (woptilwr).   t  A  celebrated  A  the- 
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himself  particularly  in  the  command  of  an  Athe- 
nian fleet  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  where  with  far 
inferior  forces  he  gained  some  brilliant  victories 
over  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  B.  c.  429.  In  the 
ensuing  winter  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Acarna- 
nia,  and  advanced  into  the  interior,  where  he  alto 
gainad  some  successes.  He  was  a  man  of  remark- 
ably temperate  habits,  and  a  strict  disciplinarian 
8.  A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Ephesus,  of  whom 
is  told  the  story  that  he  discoursed  for  several 
hours  before  Hannibal  on  the  military  art  and  the 
duties  of  a  general.  When  his  admiring  auditory 
asked  Hannibal  what  he  thought  of  him,  the  latter 
replied,  that  of  all  the  old  blockheads  whom  he 
had  seen,  none  could  match  Phormion. 

Phormis  or  Phonnus  (wdp^ut,  +6pftos\  a  native 
of  Maenalus  in  Arcadia,  removed  to  Sicily,  where 
he  became)  intimate  with  Gelon,  whose  children  he 
educated.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier, 
both  under  Gelon  and  Hieron  his  brother.  In 
gratitude  for  his  martial  successes,  he  dedicated 
gifts  to  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  to  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
He  is  associated  by  Aristotle  with  Epicharmus,  as 
one  of  the  originators  of  comedy,  or  of  a  particular 
form  of  it. 

PhdroneuB  (iopwvtii),  son  of  Inachus  and  the 
Oceanid  Melia  or  Archia,  was  a  brother  of  Aegia- 
leus  and  the  ruler  of  Argos.  He  was  married  to 
the  nymph  Laodice,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Niobe,  Apis,  and  Car.  According  to  other 
writers  his  sons  were  Pelnsgus,  Iaaus,  and  Agenor, 
who,  after  their  father's  death,  divided  the  king- 
dom of  Argos  among  themselves.  Phoroneus  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  offered  sacrifices 
to  Hera  at  Argos,  and  to  have  united  the  people, 
who  until  then  had  lived  in  scattered  habitations, 
into  a  city  which  was  called  after  him  Strrv  vop«- 
j  vik6v.  The  patronymic  Phoronides  is  sometimes 
used  for  Argives  in  general,  and  especially  to  de- 
signate Amphiaraus  and  Adrastus. 

Phoronis  (wopwWf),  a  surname  of  Io,  being 
according  to  some  a  descendant,  and  according  to 
others  a  sister  of  Phoroneus. 

PhotluB  (♦sfrioj),  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  the  9th  century,  played  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  political  and  religious  history  of  his  age.  After 
holding  various  high  offices  in  the  Byzantine  court, 
he  was,  although  previously  a  layman,  elected 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a.  d.  858,  in  place 
of  Ignatius,  who  had  been  deposed  by  Bard  as, 
who  was  all-powerful  at  the  court  of  his  nephew 
Michael  III-,  then  a  minor.  The  patriarchate  of 
Photins  was  a  stormy  one,  and  full  of  vicissitudes. 
The  cause  of  Ignatius  was  espoused  by  the  Komish 
church ;  and  Photins  thus  became  one  of  the  great 
promoters  of  the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.  In  867  Photius  was  himself 
deposed  by  the  emperor  Basil  I.,  and  Ignatius  was 
restored ;  but  on  the  death  of  Ignatius  in  877, 
Photius,  who  had  meantime  gained  the  favour  of 
Basil,  was  again  elevated  to  the  patriarchate.  On 
the  death  of  Basil  in  886,  Photius  was  accused 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  new  emperor 
Leo  VI.,  and  was  banished  to  a  monastery  in 
Armenia,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  till 
his  death.  Photius  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  life 
found  tiuie  for  the  composition  of  numerous  works, 
several  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  these 
the  roost  important  is  entitled  Myriobib/ion  sen 
UtUkAkec*  {,Kvoi6€i9Kov  I)  B^Aio^irn).    It  may 
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be  described  as  an  extensive  review  «l  ancient 

Greek  literature  by  a  scholar  of  immense  eradinw 
and  sound  judgment  It  is  an  extraordinary  ck*  s- 
ment  of  literary  energy,  for  it  was  written  »  ■ 
the  author  was  engaged  in  an  embassy  to  Assyria, 
at  the  request  of  Photius'  brother  Tarasioa.  via 
desired  an  account  of  the  books  which  Photins  had 
read  in  his  absence.  It  contains  the  analyses  sf 
or  extracts  from  280  volumes  ;  and  many  Ta-uabl» 
works  are  only  known  to  us  from  the  account  what 
Photius  has  given  of  them.  The  best  edition  «f 
this  work  is  by  Bekker,  Berlin.  1 824 — 1 825.  Phs- 
tius  was  also  the  author  of  a  Nomocamom^  and  si  a 
Lezieon  or  Glossary,  which  has  reached  os  in  a  very 
imperfect  state-  It  was  first  published  by  Her- 
mann, Lips.  1808,  and  subsequently  at  Loodsn, 
1 822,  from  the  papers  of  Porson.  Photins  like- 
wise wrote  many  theological  works,  some  of  which 
have  been  published,  and  others  still  remain  in  M.S. 

Phraata  (ra  i>pdara,  and  other  forma),  a  gr**x 
city  of  Media  Airopatene,  the  winter  resideno-  4 
the  Parthian  kings,  especially  as  a  refuge  in  bast 
of  war,  lay  S.E.  of  Gaza,  near  the  river  Amarus*. 
The  mountain  fortress  of  Vera  (OWpa),  which  «as 
besieged  by  Antony,  was  probably  the  same  plac*. 

Phraataces,  king  of  Parthia,  ( AaaAcaa  X  VI.] 

Phxa&tea,  the  name  of  4  kings  of  Parthia, 
[Aiwac»8,  V.  VII.  XII.  XV.] 

Phranza  or  Phranses  ■,  V7^  or  ♦pewT^?  \ 
the  last  and  one  of  the  most  important  Byxacuas 
historians,  was  frequently  employed  on  important 
public  business  by  Constantino  XIII.,  the  but 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  On  the  capture  si 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  1463,  Phransa 
was  reduced  to  slavery,  but  succeeded  in  makinf 
his  escape.  He  subsequently  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  wrote  his  Ckromeom.  This  work 
extends  from  1259  to  1477,  and  is  the  moat  valu- 
able authority  for  the  history  of  the  author's  time, 
especially  for  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  It  is 
edited  by  Alter,  Vienna,  1796,  and  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1838. 

Phraortes  (+pa6prtit\  2nd  king  of  Media,  and 
son  of  Deioces,  whom  he  succeeded,  reigned  from 
B.c.  656  to  634.  He  first  conquered  the  Persians, 
and  then  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  but  was 
at  length  defeated  and  killed  while  laying  siege  is 
Ninus  (Nineveh),  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cvaxares. 

Phriclum  (V«.or),  a  mountain  "in  the  E.  of 
Locris  near  Thermopylae, 

Phricdnia.  [Cvmb:  Larjrra,  II.  2.] 

Phrixa  («*p/£a,  <ty f|cu,  6p{{ai :  Pakofaaa*r>\  % 
town  of  Elis  in  Tripnylia  on  the  borders  of  Pisaus, 
was  situated  upon  a  steep  hill  on  the  river  Alpbees, 
and  was  30  stadia  from  Olympia.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Minyae,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Phrixus. 

Phrixu*  (*/)if  of ),  son  of  Athamas  and  Nephele, 
and  brother  of  He  lie.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
trigues of  his  stepmother.  I  no,  he  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  Zeus ;  but  Nephele  rescued  her  2  children, 
who  rode  away  through  the  air  upon  the  mm  with 
the  golden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Hermes.  Between 
Sigeum  and  the  Chersoneeus,  Helle  fell  into  tae 
sea  which  was  called  after  her  the  Hellespont ; 
but  Phrixus  arrived  in  safety  in  Colchis,  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Aeetes,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Chal> 
ciope  in  marriage.  Phrixus  sacrificed  the  ram 
which  had  carried  him,  to  Zeus  Phyxius  or  La- 
phystius,  and  gave  its  fleece  to  Aeetca,  wbu  last- 
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•ned  it  to  an  oak  tree  in  the  grove  of  Aim.  Thii 
fleece  was  afterwards  carried  away  by  Jason  and 
Che  Argonauts.  [Jason.]  By  Chalciope  Phrixus 
became  the  father  of  Argus,  Melas,  Phrontis,  Cy- 
tiscrus,  and  Presbon.  Phrixus  either  died  of  old 
age  in  the  kingdom  of  Aeetes,  or  was  killed  by 
Aeetes  in  consequence  of  an  oracle,  or  returned  to 
Orchomenus,  in  the  country  of  the  Minyans. 

Phrixus  (+pl£o?),  a  river  in  Argolia,  which 
flows  into  the  Argolic  gulf  between  Temenium  and 
Lerna. 

Phrygia  Mater,  a  name  frequently  given  to 
Cybel-,  because  she  was  especially  worshipped  in 
Phrygia. 

Phrfgla  (♦piryi'o:  pi.  +p6yes,  Phryx, 

Phry'p*-*),  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  of 
Tery  different  extent  at  different  periods.  Accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  the  provinces  under  the  Ro- 
man empire,  Phrygia  formed  the  E.  part  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  and  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Carta,  on  the  S.  by  Lycia  and 
Pisidia,  on  the  E.  by  Lycaonia  (which  is  often 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  Phrygia)  and  Galatia  (which 
formerly  belonged  to  Phrygia),  and  on  the  N.  by 
Bithynia.  With  reference  to  its  physical  geogra- 
y,  it  formed  the  W.  part  (as  Cappndocia  did  the 
)  of  the  great  central  table-land  of  Asia  Minor, 
supported  by  the  cliains  of  Olympus  on  the  N. 
and  Taurus  on  the  S.,  and  breaking  on  the  W. 
mto  the  ridges  which  separate  the  great  valleys  of 
the  H  annua,  the  Mabandkh,  &c,  and  which  form 
the  headlands  of  the  W.  coast.  This  table-land 
itself  was  intersected  by  mountain-chains,  and 
watered  by  the  upper  courses  and  tributaries  of  the 
rivers  just  mentioned  in  its  W.  part,  and  in  its 
N.  part  by  those  of  the  Rhyndacur  and  Samoa- 
Riua.  These  parts  of  the  country  were  very  fer- 
tile, especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius,  but 
in  the  S.  and  E  the  streams  which  descend  from 
Taurus  lose  themselves  in  extensive  salt  marshes 
and  salt  lakes,  some  of  which  are  still  famous,  m 
In  ancient  tiroes,  for  their  manufactures  of  salt. 
The  Phrygians  were  a  distinct  and  remarkable 
people,  whose  origin  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  antiquity.  They  claimed  a  very  high 
antiquity ;  and  according  to  the  amusing  account 
given  by  Herodotus  of  the  absurd  experiment  of 
Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt,  on  the  first  sponta- 
neous *pcech  of  children,  they  were  thought  to 
have  been  proved  the  most  ancient  of  people.  Else- 
where, Herodotus  mentions  a  Macedonian  tradi- 
tion, that  the  Phryges  formerly  dwelt  in  Mace- 
donia, under  the  name  of  Briges ;  and  later  writers 
add,  that  they  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor  100 
years  after  the  Trojan  war.  They  are,  however, 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  already  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangarius,  where  later  writers  tell 
us  of  the  powerful  Phrygian  kingdom  of  Gonnios 
and  Midas.  Although  any  near  approach  to  cer- 
tainty is  hopeless,  it  would  seem  that  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  great  Thracian  family,  settled,  in 
times  of  unknown  antiquity,  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and 
Propoutis,  and  perhaps  of  the  Euxine,  and  that  the 
successive  migrations  of  other  Thracian  peoples,  as 
the  Thyni,  Bithyni,  Mysians.  and  Teucrinns.  drove 
them  further  inland,  till,  from  this  cause,  and  per- 
haps too  by  the  conquests  of  the  Phrygian  kings 
in  the  opposite  direction,  they  reached  the  Halys 
an  the  E  and  the  Taurus  on  the  S.  They  were  not, 
however,  entirely  displaced  by  the  Mysians  and  Teu- 
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crians  from  the  country  between  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis  and  Mts.  Ida  and  Olym- 
pus, where  they  continued  side  by  side  with  the 
Greek  colonies,  and  where  their  name  was  preserved 
in  that  of  the  district  under  all  subsequent  changes, 
namely  Phrygia  Minor  or  Phrygia  Helleepontus 
The  kingdom  of  Phrygia  was  conquered  by  Croe 
sua,  and  formed  part  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian, 
and  Syro  Grecian  empires  ;  but,  under  the  last, 
the  N.E  part,  adjacent  to  Paphlaaonia  and  the 
Halys,  was  conquered  by  the  Gauls,  and  formed 
the  W.  part  of  Galatia  ;  and  a  part  W.  of  this, 
containing  the  richest  portion  of  the  country,  about 
the  Sangarius,  was  subjected  by  the  kings  of  Bithy- 
nia: this  last  portion  was  the  object  of  a  contest 
between  the  lungs  of  Bithynia  and  Pergamus,  but 
at  last,  by  the  decision  of  the  Romans,  it  was 
added,  under  the  name  of  Phrygia  Epictetus  (♦. 
Mkttjtoj,  L  e.  ike  acquired  Pkryyia),  to  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus,  to  which  the  whole  of  Phrygia 
was  assigned  by  the  Romans,  after  the  overthrow 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  in  b.c  190.  With  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  Phrygia  passed 
to  the  Romans  by  the  testament  of  Attalus  III., 
and  thus  became  a  part  of  the  province  of  Asia, 
b.  c  1 30.  As  to  the  distinctive  names :  the  in- 
land district  usually  understood  by  the  name  of 
Phrygia,  when  it  occurs  alone,  was  also  called 
Great  Phrygia  or  Phrygia  Proper,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Lesser  Phrygia  or  Phrygia  on  the 
Hellespont ;  and  of  this  Great  or  Proper  Phrygia, 
the  N.  part  was  called,  as  just  stated,  Phrygia 
Epictetus,  and  the  S.  part,  adjacent  to  the  Taurus, 
was  called,  from  its  position,  Phrygia  Parorioe 
(♦.  wap&pws).  At  the  division  of  the  provinces  in 
the  4  th  century,  the  last  mentioned  part,  also 
called  Phrygia  Pisidicua,  was  assigned  to  Pisidia  ; 
and  the  S.W.  portion,  about  the  Maeander,  to 
Caria  :  and  the  remainder  was  divided  into  Phrygia 
Salutaria,  on  the  E,  with  Synnada  for  its  capital, 
and  Phrygia  Pacatiana  on  the  W_,  extending  N. 
and  S.  from  Bithynia  to  Pamphylia.  —  Phrygia 
was  rich  in  products  of  every  kind.  Its  moun- 
tains furnished  gold  and  marble  ;  its  valleys  oil  and 
wine  ;  the  less  fertile  hills  in  the  W.  afforded  pas- 
ture for  sheep,  whose  wool  was  highly  celebrated  ; 
and  even  the  marshes  of  the  S.E.  furnished  abun- 
dance of  salt. —  In  connection  with  the  early  in- 
tellectual culture  of  Greece,  Phrygia  is  highly 
important  The  earliest  Greek  music,  especially 
that  of  the  flute,  was  borrowed  in  part,  through 
the  Asiatic  colonies,  from  Phrygia,  and  one  of  the 
three  musical  modes  was  called  the  Phrygian. 
With  this  country  also  were  closely  associated  the 
orgies  of  Dionysus,  and  of  Cybele,  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods,  the  Phrygia  Mater  of  the  Roman  poets. 
After  the  Persian  conquest,  however,  the  Phry- 
gians seem  to  have  lost  all  intellectual  activity,  and 
they  became  proverbial  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans for  submisMveness  and  stupidity. — It  should 
be  observed  that  the  Roman  poets  constantly  use 
the  epithet  Phrygian  as  equivalent  to  Trojan. 

Phxyni  (♦own),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  hetairae,  was  a  native  of  Thespiae  in 
Boeotia.  Her  beauty  procured  for  her  so  much 
wealth  that  she  is  said  to  have  offered  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Thebes,  after  they  had  been  destroyed 
by  Alexander,  if  she  might  be  allowed  to  put  up 
this  inscription  on  the  walls :  —  **  Alexander  de- 
stroyed them,  but  Phryne,  the  hetaira,  rebuilt 
them."    She  had  among  her  admirers  many  of  the 
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moat  celebrated  men  of  the  age  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  and  the  beauty  of  her  form  gave  rite 
|0  some  of  the  greatest  works  of  art.  The  moat 
eelebrated  pictixe  of  Apelles,  his  "  Venus  Ana- 
dyomene"  [AfaXLia],  is  said  to  have  been  a 
representation  of  Phryne,  who,  at  a  public  festival 
at  Eleusis,  entered  the  sea  with  dishevelled  hair. 
The  celebrated  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  who 
was  one  of  her  lovers,  was  taken  from  her. 

Phrynichus  (vpi/pixoT).  L  An  Athenian,  and 
one  of  the  early  tragic  poets,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  disciple  of  Thespis.  He  gained  bis  first  tropic 
victory  in  B.C.  511,  24  years  after  Thespis  (535), 
12  years  after  Choerilus  (523), and  12  years  before 
Aeschylus  (49S)  ,  «nd  his  last  in  476,  on  which  oc- 
casion Themiatocles  was  his  choragut,  and  recorded 
the  event  by  an  inscription.  PhrynichuB  probably 
went,  like  other  poet*  of  the  age,  to  the  court  of 
H  iero,  and  there  died.  In  all  the  accounts  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  tragedy,  the  chief  place 
after  Thespis  is  assigned  to  Phryoichus ;  and  the 
improvements  which  he  introduced  in  the  internal 
poetical  character  of  the  drama,  entitle  him  to  be 
considered  as  the  real  inventor  of  tragedy.  For 
the  light,  ludicrous.  Bacchanalian  stories  of  Thes- 
pis, he  substituted  regular  and  serious  subjects, 
taken  either  from  the  heroic  age,  or  the  heroic 
deeds  which  illustrated  the  history  of  his  own 
time.  In  these  he  aimed,  not  so  much  to  amuse 
the  audience  as  to  move  their  passions ;  and  bo 
powerful  was  the  effect  of  his  tragedy  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Miletus,  that  the  audience  burst  into  tears, 
%nd  fined  the  poet  1000  drachmae,  because  he  had 
exhibited  the  sufferings  of  a  kindred  people,  and 
even  passed  a  law  that  no  one  should  ever  again 
make  use  of  that  drama.  To  the  light  mimetic 
chorus  of  Thespis  he  added  the  sublime  music  of 
dithyrambic  choruses.  Aristophanes  more  than 
once  contrasts  these  ancient  and  beautiful  melodies 
with  the  involved  refinements  of  later  poets. 
Phrynichus  was  the  first  poet  who  introduced 
masks,  representing  female  persons  in  the  drama. 
He  also  paid  particular  attention  to  the  dances  of 
the  chorus.  In  the  drama  of  Phrynichus,  how- 
ever, the  chorus  still  retained  the  principal  place, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
to  bring  the  dialogue  and  action  into  their  due 
position.— 2.  A  distinguished  comic  poet  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  was  a  contemporary  of  Eupolis,  snd  flou- 
rished B.C.  429.-3.  A  Oieek  sophist  an  I  gram- 
marian, described  by  some  as  an  Arabian,  and  by 
others  as  a  Bithynian,  lived  under  M.  Aurelius 
and  Coniniodus.  His  great  work  was  entitled 
2o$i<rr««rj>  llapcurKttri)  in  37  books,  of  which  we 
still  possess  a  fragment,  published  by  Bekker,  in 
his  Anecdota  Graeca,  Berol.  1814,  vol.  L  He  aUo 
wrote  a  Lexicon  of  Attic  words  ('EstAst^  5n/udT«K 
Kal  ivoudratv  'Arriirwr),  which  is  extant :  the  best 
edition  is  by  Lobeck,  Lips.  1830. 

Phrynnis  (♦pum»),  or  Phrynis  (wovm),  a 
celebrated  dithyrambic  poet,  of  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  was  a  native  of  Mytilene,  but 
flourished  at  Athens.  His  innovations,  effemi- 
nacies, and  frigidness,  are  repeatedly  attacked  by 
the  comi;  poets.  Among  the  innovations  which 
he  is  said  to  have  made,  was  the  addition  of  2 
strings  to  the  heptachord.  He  was  the  first  who 
gained  the  victory  in  the  musical  contests  esta- 
blished by  Pericles,  in  connection  with  the  Pana- 
thennic  festival,  prolibly  in  B.C.  445. 

PhthI*,  [Phthjotisv] 
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Phtblotia  (4>0iWTij :  ♦fcarrwi),  a  district  in  the 
S.E.  of  Thessaly,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Ms- 
liac  gulf,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pagasaean  gulC  and 
inhabited  by  Achaeana.  [ThzssaLIa.]  H<?orr 
calls  it  Fhtbia  (♦tfiTj),  and  mentions  a  city  of  the 
same  name,  which  was  celebrated  as  the  residence 
of  Achilles.  Hence  the  poets  call  Achilles  Pktktm 
hero,  and  his  father  Peleus  Fhthius  re*. 

PhtbJra  (to.  <fr<J/po,  4>6tip<vy  ©pot),  a  mountain 
of  Caria,  forming  a  part  or  a  branch  of  La  tracts,  b> 
habited  by  a  people  called  ♦tft'ost. 

Phthlrdph&gi  (w0«ipe>o7os  L  e,  eaters  o/tor), 
a  Scythian  people  near  the  Caucasus,  or.  accord  xg 
to  some,  beyond  the  river  Rha,  in  Sarmaua  Aiia- 
tica. 

Phya.  [PlSISTRATrd] 

Phyofbl  (♦u/toDt  :  Itas-Sem  or  Rat-el- Kami),  a 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  a  bole  W. 
of  Apollonia  and  N.W.  of  Cyrene.  It  is  the  N.» 
most  headland  of  Libya  E.  of  the  Leaser  Syrtsa, 
and  the  nearest  point  of  this  eaaat  to  that  of 
Europe,  the  distance  from  Phvcus  to  Tarrtaxuc, 
the  S.  promontory  of  Peloponnesus,  being  *3j8 
miles.  There  was  a  small  town  of  the  same  name 
on  the  headland. 

PhyUoi  (*uA4kii).  L  A  small  town  of  Thes- 
saly in  Phthiotia,  S.E.  of  Eretria,  and  E.  of  En-.pe 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Ml  Othrys.  It  was  the  bsi> 
place  of  ProtesUau*.—  2.  A  town  of  Eptrns  in 
Molossia.  —3.  A  town  in  Arcadia  near  the  source 
of  the  Alpheus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tegea  and 
Laconia. 

Phyl&cua  (♦uXoxot),  son  of  Deion  and  Tho- 
mede,  and  husband  of  Periclymene  or  CWm*nr. 
the  daughter  of  Minyaa,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Iphiclua  and  Alcimede.  He  was  be-iieved 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Phylace,  in  The*- 
saly.  Either  from  his  name  or  that  of  the  town, 
his  descendants,  Phylacus,  Iphiclus,  and  Prote- 
silaus, are  called  Phylacidae. 

Phylarchus  (♦i/\apx<")>  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aratus,  was  probably 
a  native  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  but  spent  tin 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  Athena.  His)  great  *->ri 
was  a  history  in  28  books,  which  embraced  a 
period  of  52  years,  from  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhas 
into  Peloponnesus,  n.  c  272,  to  the  death  of  C  W- 
tnenes,  220.  Phylarchus  is  vehemently  attacked 
by  Polybins,  who  charges  him  with  falsifying 
history  through  his  partiality  to  Cleoroenes,  and 
his  hatred  against  Aratus  and  the  Achaeana.  The 
accusation  is  probably  not  unfounded,  but  it  nugM 
be  retorted  with  equal  justice  upon  Poly  b  ma,  who 
has  fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of  exaggerating 
the  merits  of  Aratus  and  bis  party,  and  depre- 
ciating Cleomenes.  The  style  of  Phylarchus  ao- 
!>ears  to  have  been  too  oratorical  and  declamatory; 
but  it  was  at  the  same  time  lively  and  attract! re. 
The  fragments  of  Phylarchus  have  been  collected 
by  Lucbt.  Lips.  1836;  by  Bruckner,  VratisL  1853; 
and  by  MUUer,  Fngm.  Hi**or.  Groec.  Paris,  1 840. 

Phyl&fl  (vvAof).  L  King  of  the  Dry  opes,  wis 
attacked  and  slain  by  Hercules,  because  he  had 
violated  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi  By  his  daughter 
Midea,  Hercules  became  the  father  of  Antiochna 
—2.  Son  of  Antiochus,  and  grandson  of  Hcfcu^s 
and  Midea,  was  married  to  Deiphile,  by  wheta  hs 
bad  2  sons,  Hippotaa  and  Theru.—  3.  King  at 
Ephyra  in  Thesprotia,  and  the  father  of  Poiymels 
and  Astyoche,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Herc&Jsa 
was  the  father  of  Tlenc'emua. 
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Phyle  (wtA^:  vv&dVtos:  FU*)y  a  demus  in 
Attica,  and  a  strongly  fortified  place,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Oeneis,  was  situated  on  the  confines  of 
Boeotia,  and  on  the  8.VV.  slope  of  Mt  Pamea  It 
is  memorable  as  the  place  which  Thrasybulus  and 
tee  Athenian  patriots  seised,  soon  after  the  end  of 
the  Peloponneaian  war,  ac.  404,  and  from  which 
tliey  directed  their  operations  against  the  30  Ty- 
rant* at  Athena 

Phyleoi  (♦vAefo),  son  of  Augens,  was  expelled 
by  his  father  from  Ephyra,  because  he  gave  evi- 
dence  in  favour  of  H  ere  u  lea  [See  p.  309,  a] 
He  then  emigrated  to  Dulichium.  By  Ctimene  or 
Timandra  ha  became  the  father  of  Mcgea,  who  is 
hence  called  Phtltdea 

Phyllis.   [Dkmofhon,  No.  2.] 

Phyllis  (wifAAit),  a  district  in  Thrace  S.  of  the 
Strymon,  near  Mt  Pantraeua 

Fhyllua  (wwAAot :  /ttrino),  a  town  of  Thes- 
aaly  in  the  district  Theesaliotis,  N.  of  Metropolia 

Physca  (*v<TKa\  a  town  of  Macedonia  in  the 
district  Eordara. 

PhytCOA.  [pTOLKMAUa] 

Physcus  (v*V«ot).  L  A  city  of  the  Ozolian 
Locrians  in  N.  Greece.  — 2.  (PaUchihm),  a  town 
on  the  8.  coast  of  Caria,  in  the  Rhodian  territory, 
with  an  excellent  harbour,  which  was  used  as  the 
port  of  Mylasa,  and  was  the  landing-place  for  tra- 
vellers coming  from  Rhodes.  —  3.(CWonse»),an  E. 
tributary  of  the  Tigris  in  Lower  Assyria,  The 
town  of  Opis  stood  at  its  junction  with  the  Tigria 

Phytaeum  {*{neuov.  +vra?ot),  a  town  in  Aeto- 
lia,  &E.  of  Thermum,  on  the  lake  Trichonia 

Piceni  [Pjcsnum.] 

Picentes.  [Picinum.] 

Picentia  (Picentinus:  Vice*xa\  a  town  in  the 
8.  of  Campania  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Paesta- 
nus,  and  between  Salernum  and  the  frontiers  of 
Lucania,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  compelled 
by  the  Romans,  in  consequence  of  their  revolt  to 
Hannibal,  to  abandon  their  town  and  live  in  the 
neighbouring  villagea  Between  the  town  and  the 
frontiers  of  Lucania,  there  was  an  ancient  temple 
of  the  Argive  Juno,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Jason,  the  Argonaut. — The  name  of  Picentini  was 
not  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Picentia,  but  was 

Siven  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  coast  of  the 
.inns  Paestanus,  from  the  promontory  of  Minerva 
to  the  river  Silarua  They  were  a  portion  of  the 
Sabine  Picentes,  who  were  transplanted  by  the 
Romans  to  this  part  of  Campania  after  the  conquest 
of  Picenum,  a  c  268,  at  which  time  they  founded 
the  town  of  Picentia. 
Picentini.  [Picentia.] 
Picenum  (Picentes  sing.  Picons,  more  rarely 
Picentini  and  Piceni),  a  country  in  central  Italy, 
wait  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  N.  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Urn- 
bria,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river 
Aesis,  on  the  W.  by  Umbria  and  the  territory  of 
the  Sabtoea,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  territory  of  the 
Marsi  and  Vestini,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
a  range  of  hilts  and  by  the  river  Matrinus.  It  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  bird  pirns, 
which  directed  the  Sabine  immigrants  into  the 
land,  or  from  a  mythical  leader  Picus  :  some  mo- 
dern writeri  connect  the  name  with  the  Greek 
wnfara,  a  pine-tree,  on  account  of  the  pine-trees 
growing  in  the  country  on  the  slopes  of  the  Apen- 
nines ;  but  none  of  these  etymologies  can  be  re- 
ceived.   Picenum  formed  the  5th  region  to  the 
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division  of  Italy  made  by  Augustus.  The  country 
was  traversed  by  a  number  of  bills  of  moderate 
height,  eastern  ofF«hoou  of  die  Apennines,  and 
was  drained  by  several  small  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Adriatic  through  the  valleys  between  these  hills. 
The  country  was  upon  the  whole  fertile,  and  was 
especially  celebrated  for  its  apples  ;  but  the  chief 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  feeding  of 
cattle  and  swine.  —  The  Picentes,  as  already  re- 
marked, were  Sabine  immigrants;  but  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
mixed  nature.  The  Umbrians  were  in  possession 
of  the  land,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Sabine 
Picentes,  and  some  of  the  Umbrian  population  be- 
came intermingled  with  their  Sabine  conquerora 
In  addition  to  this  the  S-  part  of  the  country  was 
for  a  time  in  possession  of  the  Libumiana,  and 
Ancona  was  occupied  by  Greeks  from  Syracuse. 
In  B.C.  299  the  Picentes  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Romans  ;  but  having  revolted  in  269,  they  were 
defeated  by  the  consul  Semproniua  Sophus  in  tbe 
following  year,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
Roman  supremacy.  A  portion  of  the  people  was 
transplanted  to  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Paestanua, 
where  they  founded  the  town  Picentia.  [  Picen- 
tia.] Two  or  three  years  afterwards  the  Romans 
sent  colonies  to  Firmum  and  Castrum  Novum  m 
Picenum,  in  order  to  secure  their  newly  conquered 
possession.  The  Picentes  fought  with  the  other 
Socii  against  Rome  in  the  Social  or  Manic  war 
(90—89),  and  received  the  Roman  franchise  at 
the  close  of  it 

Picti,  a  people  inhabiting  the  northern  part  of 
Britain .  appear  to  have  been  either  a  tribe  of  the 
Caledonians,  or  tbe  same  people  as  tbe  Caledo- 
nians, though  under  another  name.  They  were 
called  Picti  by  the  Romans  from  their  practice  of 
painting  their  bodiea  They  are  first  mentioned  by 
the  rhetorician  Rumenius  in  an  oration  addres»ed 
to  Constantius  Chlorus,  a.  n.  296 ;  and  after  this 
time  their  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Roman 
writers,  and  often  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
ScotL  In  the  next  century  we  find  them  divided 
into  2  tribes,  the  Dicaledonae  or  Diealedones,  and 
the  Vecturiones  or  Vecturonea  At  a  still  later 
period  their  principal  scat  was  in  the  N.E.  of 
Scotland. 

Pictones.  subsequently  Piotari,  a  powerful 
people  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Aquitanica,  whose 
territory  extended  N.  as  far  as  the  Liger  (Loin), 
and  E.  probably  as  far  as  the  river  CVeasa  Their 
chief  town  was  Limonum,  subsequently  Pictavi 
(Poilien). 

Pictor,  FaMna  L  C,  painted  the  temple  of 
Salus,  which  the  dictator  C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubul- 
ens  contracted  for  in  his  censorship,  B  c.  307,  and 
dedicated  in  his  dictatorship,  302.  This  painting, 
which  must  have  been  on  the  walls  of  the  temple, 
was  probably  a  representation  of  the  battle  which 
Bubulus  had  gained  against  the  Samnites.  This 
is  the  earliest  Roman  painting  of  which  we  have 
any  record.  It  was  preserved  till  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  when  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  consequence  of  this  painting  C  Fabius  received 
the  surname  of  Pictor,  which  was  borne  by  his 
descendants.— 2.  0.,  son  of  No.  1,  consul  269.— 
8.  (L  a  Numerius),  also  son  of  No.  1,  consul, 
266.-4.  Q.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  the  most  ancient 
writer  of  Roman  history  in  prose.  He  served  in 
the  Gallic  war,  225,  and  also  in  the  2nd  Punis 
war.  His  history,  which  was  written  to  Greek,  be- 
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nn  with  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  and  came 
down  to  hia  own  time.  Hence,  Polybioa  speaks  of 
him  as  one  of  the  historians  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 
— fl.  <L,  praetor  189,  and  Sam  en  Quirinalis.  —  & 
Ser.,  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been  well  skilled  in 
law,  literature,  and  antiquity.  He  lived  about 
O.  C  160.  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Fabios  Pictor  who  wrote  a  work  De  Jure  Ponii- 
fisia,  in  several  books.  He  probably  wrote  Annals 
likewise  in  the  Latin  language,  since  Cicero  (de 
OraL  iL  12)  speaks  of  a  Latin  annalist,  Pictor, 
whom  he  places  after  Cato,  but  before  Piso; 
which  corresponds  with  the  time  at  which  Ser. 
Pictor  lived,  but  could  not  apply  to  Q.  Pictor, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Picumnus  and  Pilumnui,  2  Roman  divinities, 
were  regarded  as  2  brothers,  and  as  the  beneficent 
gods  of  matrimony  in  the  rustic  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Romans.  A  couch  was  prepared  for  them  in 
the  house  in  which  there  was  a  newly-born  child. 
Pilumnus  was  believed  to  ward  off  all  sufferings 
from  the  infant  with  his  jmZbum,  with  which  he 
taught  to  pound  the  grain  ;  and  Picumnus,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Sterquilinius,  was  believed  to 
have  discovered  the  use  of  manure  for  the  fields, 
conferred  upon  the  infant  strength  and  prosperity. 
Hence  both  were  also  looked  upon  as  the  gods  of 
good  deeds,  and  were  identified  with  Castor  and 
Pollux.  When  Danae  landed  in  Italy,  Picumnus 
is  said  to  hare  built  with  her  the  town  of  Ardea, 
and  to  have  become  by  her  the  father  of  Daunus. 

Pico*  (IlIVcoi),  a  Latin  prophetic  divinity,  is 
described  as  a  son  of  Saturn  us  or  Sterculus,  as  the 
husband  of  Canons,  and  the  fist  her  of  Faun  us.  In 
some  traditions  he  was  called  the  first  king  of 
Italy.  He  was  a  famous  soothsayer  and  augur,  and 
as  he  made  use  in  his  prophetic  art  of  a  /wests  (a 
wood-pecker),  he  himself  was  also  called  Picus.  He 
was  represented  in  a  rude  and  primitive  manner  as 
a  wooden  pillar  with  a  wood-pecker  on  the  top  of 
it,  but  afterwards  as  n  young  man  with  a  wood- 
pecker on  his  bead.  The  whole  legend  of  Picus  is 
founded  on  the  notion  that  the  wood-pecker  is  a 
ptophetic  bird,  sacred  to  Mars.  Pomona,  it  is  said, 
was  beloved  by  him,  and  when  Circe's  love  for 
him  was  not  requited,  she  changed  him  into  a  wood- 
pecker, who,  however,  retained  the  prophetic 
powers  which  he  had  formerly  possessed  as  a  man. 

Fieri*  (slispto:  Wtpxt).  L  A  narrow  slip  of 
country  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Macedonia,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  in  Thessaly  to  the 
Haliacmon,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Mt.  Olym- 
pus and  its  offshoot*.  A  portion  of  these  mountains 
was  called  by  the  ancient  writers  Fierus,  or  the 
Pierian  mountain.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
the  Pieres,  were  a  Tbracian  people,  and  are  cele- 
brated in  the  early  history  of  Greek  poetry  and 
music,  since  their  country  was  one  of  the  earliest 
seats  of  the  worship  of  the  Muses,  and  Orpheus  is 
said  to  hare  been  buried  there.  After  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  Emathia 
in  the  7th  century  a.  c.  Pieria  was  conquered  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  inhabitants  were  driven 
out  of  the  country.  —  2.  A  district  in  Macedonia 
E.  of  the  Strymon  near  Mt  Pangaeum,  where  the 
Pierians  settled,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
original  abode*  by  the  Macedonians,  as  already 
related.  They  possessed  in  this  district  the  forti- 
fied towns  of  Pliagrcs  and  Pergamus.""*.  A  dis- 
trict on  the  N.  coast  of  Syria,  so  called  from  the 
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given  to  it  by  the  Macedonians  after  tbeir  con- 
quest of  the  Bast.  In  this  district  was  the  city  «f 
Seleucia,  which  is  distinguished  from  other  cues 
of  the  same  name,  as  Seleucia  in  Pieria. 

Pierldes  (rii«pX5ft).  1.  A  surname  of  tHt 
Muses,  which  they  derived  from  Pieria,  near  Mt. 
Olympus,  where  they  were  first  worshipped  sirens; 
the  Thractans.  Some  derived  the  name  from  %u 
ancient  king  Pierus,  who  is  said  to  have  em  /nc«i 
from  Thrace  into  Boeotia,  and  to  have  established 
their  worship  at  Thespiae.  Pieris  also  occurs  a 
the  singular.— 2.  The  nine  daughters  of  Pieres. 
king  of  Kmathia  ( Macedonia),  whom  he  begot  by 
Kuippe  or  Antiope,and  to  whom  he  gave  the  nair.es 
of  the  9  Muses.  They  afterwards  entered  into  a 
contest  with  the  Muses,  and,  being  conquered  they 
were  metamorphosed  into  birds  called  Coiyn  bas. 
lyngx,  Cenchris,  Cissa,  Chforia,  Aealantnia,  Nes**, 
Pipo,  and  Dracontia. 

Faro*  (n(cpos).  L  Mythological  [Piaaiota] 
—  2.  A  mountain.  [Piania,  No.  1.] 

Pietaa,  a  personification  of  faithful  attachnvr  cu 
lore,  and  veneration  among  the  Romans-  At  first 
she  had  only  a  small  sanctuary  at  Rome,  but  ■ 
ac  191  a  larger  one  was  built.  She  is  repre- 
sented on  Roman  coins,  as  a  matron  throwing  ia- 
cense  upon  an  altar,  and  her  attributes  are  a  stork 
and  children.  She  is  sometime*  represented  as  a 
female  figure  offering  her  breast  to  an  aged  parcr.L 

Pttta*  Julia,  [Pola.] 

Figre*  (ni-ypijO,  of  Halicamassus,  either  the 
brother  or  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Artemisia, 
queen  of  Caria.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  aa- 
thor  of  the  Margites.  and  the 

Filla,  the  wife  of  T.  Pomponius 
whom  she  was  married  on  the  12th  of  February, 
B.  c.  56.  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year, 
she  bore  her  husband  a  daughter,  who  subsequently 
married  Vipsanius  Agrippa. 

Pildru*  (niA*»oor),  a  town  of  M 
Chalcidice,  at  the  head  of  the  Singitic  gulf. 

FQumnu*.  [Picumnus. J 

Pimple*  (n»M»A«*a),  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Pieria,  sacred  to  the  Mu*es,  who 
hence  called  Pimp&de*.  Horace  (Gin*.  L  2€.  9) 
uses  the  form  Pimplia  in  the  singular,  and  not 
Pimpleis. 

Pin  ax*  (t*  Tlivapa:  TltrafHVi:  Pinara  or  .\fv 
nana,  Ru.),  an  inland  city  of  Lycia,  some  distar.ee 
W.  of  the  river  X  an  thus,  at  the  foot  of  Ml 
Here  Pandarus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero. 

Pfa&rla  Gen*,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
gentes  at  Rome,  traced  its  origin  to  a 
previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  city.  T 
related  that  when  Hercules  came  into  Italy  he 
hospitably  received  on  the  spot,  where  Rome  ws* 
afterwards  built,  by  the  Potitii  and  the  Pinarii, 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the  coun- 
try. The  hero,  in  return,  taught  them  the  way  ia 
which  he  was  to  be  worshipped  ;  but  as  the  Pi- 
narii were  not  at  hand  when  the  sacrificial  banq-et 
was  ready,  and  did  not  come  till  the  entrails  of  the 
victim  were  eaten,  Hercules,  in  anger,  determined 
that  the  Pinarii  should  in  all  future  time  be  ex- 
cluded from  partaking  of  the  entrails  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  worship 
they  should  be  inferior  to  the  Potitii.  These  tws 
families  continued  to  be  the  hereditary  priests  at 
Hercules  till  the  censorship  of  App.  Claudius  (a, c 
312),  who  purchased  from  the  Potitii  the  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  rites,  and  entrusted  then  to 
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public  slave* ;  whereat  the  god  »-.u  so  angry,  that 
the  whole  Potitia  gens,  containing  12  families  and 
30  grown  up  men,  perished  within  a  year,  or 
according  to  other  account*  within  30  days,  and 
Appius  himself  became  blind.  The  Pinarii  did 
not  share  in  the  guilt  of  communicating  the  sacred 
knowledge,  and  therefore  did  not  receive  the  same 
punishment  as  the  Potitii,  but  continued  in  exist- 
ence to  the  latest  times.  It  appears  that  the  wor- 
ship of  Hercules  by  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii  was  a 
lucrum  ifmtiluiwH  belonging  to  these  gentes,  and 
that  in  the  time  of  App.  Claudius  these  sacra  pri- 
vate were  made  sacra  puUica.  The  Pinarii  were 
divided  into  the  families  of  Mamercinus,  Natta, 
Poxa,  Rusca,  and  -Scurpws,  but  none  of  them  ob- 
tained sufficient  importance  to  require  a  separate 
notice. 

PInariua,  L.,  the  great-nephew  of  the  dictator 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  being  the  grandson  of  Julia, 
Caesar's  eldest  sister.  In  the  will  of  the  dictator. 
Pi  nanus  was  named  one  of  his  heirs  along  with 
hi6  two  other  great-nephews,  C.  Octavius  and  L. 
Pi  nanus,  Octavius  obtaining  three-fourths  of  the 
property,  and  the  remaining  fourth  being  divided 
between  Pinarius  and  Pedius. 

Ptniroi  (ninyot),  a  river  of  Cilicia,  rising  in 
M.  Amanua,  and  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Issus  near 
Issus,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Pyramus  and  the 
Syrian  ft  on  tier. 

*  Pindarus  (Mi-b'apot),  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of 
Greece,  was  born  either  at  Thebes  or  at  Cynosce- 
phalae,  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Thebes,  about 
b.  c.  522.  His  family  was  one  of  the  noblest  in 
Thebes,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  celebrated  for 
its  skill  in  music.  The  father  or  uncle  of  Pindar 
ww  a  flute-player,  and  Pindar  at  an  early  age  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  art  from  the  flute- player 
Scnpelinua  But  the  youth  soon  gave  indications 
of  a  genius  for  poetry,  which  induced  his  father  to 
send  him  to  Athens  to  receive  more  perfect  instruc- 
tion in  the  art.  Later  writers  tell  us  that  his  future 
glory  as  a  poet  was  miraculously  foreshadowed  by  a 
swarm  of  bees  which  rested  upon  his  lips  while  he 
was  asleep,  and  that  this  miracle  first  led  him  to 
compose  poetry.  At  Athena  Pindar  became  the 
pupil  of  Lasus  of  Hermione,  the  founder  of  the 
Athenian  school  of  di  thy  iambic  poetry.  He  re- 
turned to  Thebes  before  he  completed  his  20th 
year,  and  is  said  to  have  received  instruction  there 
from  Myrtis  and  Corinna  of  Tanagra,  two  poet- 
esses, who  then  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  Boeotia. 
With  both  these  poetesses  Pindar  contended  for 
the  prise  in  the  musical  contests  at  Thebes ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  five  tiroes  by 
Corinna.  Pindar  commenced  his  professional  ca- 
rt-rr  as  a  poet  at  an  early  fge,  and  was  soon  em- 
ployed by  different  states  and  princes  in  all  parts 
of  the  Hellenic  world  to  compose  for  them  choral 
songs  for  special  occasions.  He  received  money 
and  presents  for  his  works ;  but  he  never  degene- 
rated into  a  common  mercenary  poet,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  preserve  to  his  latest  days  the  respect  of 
all  parts  of  Greece.  He  composed  poems  for  H  ieron, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  Arcesilaus,  king  of  Cyrene,  as  well  as  for 
many  free  states  and  private  persons.  He  was 
courted  especially  by  Alexander,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  H ieron,  tyrant  of  Syracuse ;  and  the 
praises  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  former  are 
eaid  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  which  led  his 
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descendant,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  to  spare 
the  house  of  the  poet,  when  he  destroyed  the  rest  si 
Thebes.  Pindar's  stated  residence  was  at  Thebes, 

though  he  frequently  left  home  in  order  to  wit- 
ness the  great  public  games,  and  to  visit  the  states 
and  distinguished  men  who  courted  his  friendship 
and  employed  his  services.  Thus  about  B.C.  473  he 
visited  the  court  of  H ieron  at  Syracuse,  where  he 
remained  4  years.  He  probably  died  in  his  llOth 
year  in  442. — The  only  poems  of  Pindar  which 
have  come  down  to  us  entire  are  his  Epinicia^  or 
triumphal  odes.  But  these  were  but  a  small  poi 
tion  of  his  works.  Besides  his  triumphal  odes  he 
wrote  hymns  to  the  gods,  paeans,  dithyrambs,  odes 
for  processions  (rpoooSta;,  songs  of  maidens  (trap- 
0«Vfia),  mimic  dancing  songs  (wropx^Mora),  drink- 
ing-songs (oTtdAta),  dirges  (dpijro*),  and  encomia 
(e^awfua),  or  panegyrics  on  princes.  Of  these  we 
have  numerous  fragments.  Most  of  them  are 
mentioned  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Horace 
( Cams.  iv.  2) : 

44  Seu  per  audaces  nova  dithyrambos 
Verba  devolvit,  numerisque  fertur 

Lege  solutis : 
Seu  deos  {fojmns  and  paeans)  regesve  (encomia) 

can  it,  deorum 
Snnguinem  : . . . 
Sive  quos  Elea  domum  reducit 
Palma  caelestes  (the  Epinicia) : . . . 
Flebili  sponsae  juvcnerave  raptum 
Plorat "  {the  dirges). 

In  all  of  these  varieties  Pindar  equally  excelled,  as 
we  see  from  the  numerous  quotations  made  from 
them  by  the  ancient  writers,  though  they  are  gene- 
rally of  too  fragmentary  a  kind  to  allow  us  to  form 
a  judgment  respecting  them.  Our  estimate  of 
Pindar  as  a  poet  must  be  formed  almost  exclusively 
from  his  Epinicia*,  which  were  composed  in  com- 
memoration of  some  victory  in  the  public  games. 
The  Epinicia  are  divided  into  4  books,  celebrating 
respectively  the  victories  gained  in  the  Olympian, 
Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games.  In  order 
to  understand  them  properly  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  nature  of  the  occasion  for  which  they  were  com- 
posed, and  the  object  which  the  poet  had  in  view. 
A  victory  gained  in  one  of  the  4  great  national 
festivals  conferred  honour  not  only  upon  the  con- 
queror and  his  family,  but  also  upon  the  city  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  was  accordingly  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Such  a  celebra- 
tion began  with  a  procession  to  a  temple,  where  a 
sacrifice  was  offered,  and  it  ended  with  a  banquet 
and  the  joyous  revelry,  called  by  the  Greeks  comus 
(sm/ios).  For  this  celebration  a  poem  was  ex- 
pressly composed,  which  was  sung  by  a  chorus. 
The  poems  were  sung  either  during  the  procession, 
to  the  tempi  e  or  at  the  comus  at  the  close  of  the 
banquet.  Those  of  Pindar's  Kpinician  odes  which 
consist  of  strophes  without  e pedes  were  sung  during 
the  procession,  but  the  majority  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  sung  at  the  comus.  In  these  odes  Pin- 
dar rarely  describes  the  victory  itself,  as  the  scene 
was  familiar  to  all  the  spectators,  but  he  dwells 
upon  the  glory  of  the  victor,  and  celebrates  chiefly 
either  his  wealth  (©Afof)  or  his  skill  (4prr$), — 
his  smoM,  if  he  had  gained  the  victory  in  the 
chariot-race,  since  it  was  only  the  wealthy  that 
could  contend  for  the  prize  in  this  contest;  hie 
etitf,  if  he  had  been  exposed  to  peril  in  the  con- 
test—The metres  of  Pindar  are  too  extensive  and 
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difficult  a  subject  to  admit  of  explanation  in  the 
present  work.  No  two  odes  possess  the  same 
metrical  structure.  The  Doric  rhythm  chiefly  pre- 
vail*, but  he  also  makes  frequent  use  of  the  Aeolian 
and  Lrdian  as  well.  The  best  editions  of  Pindar 
are  by  Bockh.  Lips.  1811—1821,  2  vols.  4to.,  and 
by  Dissen,  of  which  there  is  a  2nd  edition  by 
Schneidewin,  Gotha,  1843,  seq. 

Pindasus  (IIi'p^<«rot),  a  S.  branch  of  M.  Tem- 
nus  in  Mysia,  extending  to  the  Elaitic  Gulf,  and 
containing  the  sources  of  the  river  Cetius. 

Pindos  (iKrSor).  L  A  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains in  northern  Greece,  a  portion  of  the  great 
bnck  bone,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  Greece 
from  N.  to  S.  The  name  of  Pindus  was  confined 
to  that  part  of  the  chain  which  separates  Thessaly 
and  Epirus ;  and  its  most  N.-ly  and  also  highest 
part  was  called  Lacmon.— 2.  One  of  the  4  towns 
in  Doris,  near  the  sources  of  a  small  river  of  the 
same  name  which  flowed  through  Locris  into  the 
Ceph  issue 

Pinna  (Pinnensia:  Chita  di  Pen*a\  the  chief 
town  of  the  Vestini  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  meadows. 

Pinna*,  Finnans,  or  Pineuf,  was  the  son  of 
Agron,  king  of  Illyria,  by  his  first  wife,  Triteuta. 
At  the  death  of  Agron  (a a  231),  Pinnes, who  was 
then  a  child,  was  left  in  the  guardianship  of  his 
step-mother  Teuta,  whom  Agron  had  married  after 
divorcing  Triteuta.  When  Teuta  was  defeated  by 
the  Romans,  the  care  of  Pinnes  devolved  upon 
Demetrius  of  Pharos ;  but  when  Demetrius  in  his 
turn  made  war  against  the  Romans  and  was  de- 
feated, Pinnes  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the 
Roman*,  but  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute. 

Pintuaria  (Tlivrovapla:  Jhterife),  one  of  the 
Inhulak  Fortunatab  {Canary  /*.)off  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  also  called  Convallia,  and,  from 
the  perpetual  snow  on  its  peak,  Nivaria. 

PIraeeus  or  Piraeus  (Tlttpaitis :  Porio  Leone  or 
Purto  Draconr),  the  most  important  of  the  harbours 
of  Athens,  was  situated  in  the  peninsula  about  5 
miles  S.W.  of  Athens.  This  peninsula,  which  ia 
Sometimes  called  by  the  general  name  of  Piraeeus, 
tnntained  3  harbours,  Piraeeus  proper  on  the  W. 
aide,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  3,  Zea  on  the  E.  side 
separated  from  Piraeeus  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and 
Munyckia  {Pkamari)  still  further  to  the  E.  The 
position  of  Piraeeus  and  of  the  Athenian  har- 
bours has  been  usually  misunderstood.  In  con  se- 
quence of  a  statement  in  an  ancient  Scholiast,  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  the  great  harbour  of 
Piraeeus  was  divided  into  3  smaller  harbours,  Zea 
for  corn-vessels,  Aphrodirium  for  merchant-ships  in 
general,  and  Canthanu  for  ships  of  war ;  but  this 
division  of  the  Piraeeus  is  now  rejected  by  the 
best  topographers.  Zea  was  a  harbour  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  Piraeeus,  as  is  stated  above  ;  the  N. 
portion  of  the  Piraeeus  seems  to  have  been  used 
by  the  merchant  vessels,  and  the  Cantharus,  where 
the  ships  of  war  were  stationed,  was  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  harbour  near  the  entrance.  It  was  through 
the  suggestion  of  Themistocles  that  the  Athenians 
were  induced  to  make  use  of  the  harbour  of  Pi- 
raeeus. Before  the  Persian  wars  their  principal 
harbour  was  Phalerum,  which  was  not  situated  in 
the  Piraean  peninsula  at  all,  but  lay  to  the  E.  of 
Munychia.  [Phalbrum.]  At  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  of  Piraeeus  there  were  2  promontories, 
the  one  on  the  right-hand  called  Alcimus  ("AAici- 
•uaj,  ou  which  was  the  tomb  of  Themistocles,  and 
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the  other  on  the  left  called  BSHomea  (*HerasWa\ 

on  which  the  Four  Hundred  erected  a  foitii— . 
The  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  was  narrow 
by  nature,  was  rendered  still  narrower  by  twa 
mole-heads,  to  which  a  chain  was  attached  to  pre- 
vent the  ingress  of  hostile  ships.  The  town  « 
demus  of  Piraeeus  was  surrounded  with  strrti g 
fortifications  by  Themistocles,  and  was  connected 
with  Athens  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Low 
Walls  under  the  administration  of  Peridea.  [See 
p.  102,  b.]  The  town  possessed  a  considerable 
population,  and  many  public  and  private  bofldmra. 
The  moat  important  of  ita  public  buildings  were  : 
the  Agora  Hippodamia,  a  temple  of  Zeus  Soier, 
a  large  stoa,  a  theatre,  the  Phreattya  or  tribunal 
for  the  admirals,  the  arsenal,  the  docks,  &c 

Plrene  (rifip^),  a  celebrated  fountain  at  Co- 
rinth, which,  according  to  tradition,  took  ita  origia 
from  Pirene,  a  daughter  of  Oebalus,  who  here 
melted  away  into  tears  through  grief  for  the  low* 
of  her  son  Cenchrias.  At  thia  fountain  Belleroph on 
is  said  to  have  caught  the  hone  Pegasus.  It 
gushed  forth  from  the  rock  in  the  Aorocorinthus 
was  conveyed  down  the  hill  by  subterraneous  con- 
duits, and  fell  into  a  marble  basin,  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  supplied  with 
water.  The  fountain  was  celebrated  for  the  poritv 
and  salubrity  of  its  water,  and  was  so  highly  valued 
that  the  poets  frequently  employed  ita  name  as 
equivalent  to  that  of  Corinth  itself. 

Pireslae  (n«p«nai),  probably  the  same  as  the 
Iresiae  of  Livy,  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Thessaliotia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneue. 

PIrithSna  (Iletoffooi),  son  of  Ixion  or  Zeus  by 
Dia,  was  king  of  the  Lapithae  in  Thessaly.  and 
married  to  Hippodamia,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Polypoetea.  When  Pirithoua  waa  cele- 
brating his  marriage  with  Hippodamia.  the  intoxi- 
cated Centaur  Eurytion  or  Eurytus  carried  her  off, 
and  this  act  occasioned  the  celebrated  fiuht  between 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  in  which  the  Centaurs 
were  defeated.  Pirithoua  once  invaded  Attica,  bet 
when  Theseus  came  forth  to  oppose  him,  he  con- 
ceived a  warm  admiration  for  the  Athenian  king ; 
and  from  thia  time  a  most  intimate  friendship 
sprung  up  between  the  2  heroes.    Theseus  waa 

E resent  at  the  wedding  of  PirithoUa,  and  assisted 
im  in  his  battle  against  the  Centaurs.  Hippo- 
damia afterwards  died,  and  each  of  the  two  friend* 
resolved  to  wed  a  daughter  of  Zeus.  With  the 
assistance  of  Pirithoiis,  Theseus  carried  off  Helm 
from  Sparta,  and  placed  her  at  Aethra  under  the  c*re 
of  Phaedra.  Pirithoiis  was  still  more  ambitions, 
and  resolved  to  carry  off  Persephone  ( Proserpina), 
the  wife  of  the  king  of  the  lower  world.  Theseus 
would  not  desert  his  friend  in  the  enterprise, 
though  he  knew  the  risk  which  they  ran.  The  2 
friends  accordingly  descended  to  the  lower  wnrid, 
but  they  were  aeiaed  by  Pluto  and  fastened  to  a 
rock,  where  they  both  remained  till  Hercufc* 
visited  the  lower  world.  Hercules  delivered 
Theseus,  who  had  made  the  daring  attempt  only 
to  please  his  friend,  but  Pirithoiis  remained  forever 
in  torment  (pnatorrm  trrcentiie  I'irUhoxtm  eoki'nti 
catenae^  Hor.  Cbrw,  iii.  4.  80).  Pirithoiis  was 
worshipped  at  Athens,  along  with  Theseus,  as  a 
hero. 

Pirns  (Ilcipof ),  Piarua  (Tlftpot),  or  Achelous. 

the  chief  river  of  Achaia,  which  falls  into  the  gulf 
of  Patrae,  near  Olenus. 
Pirustae,  a  people  in  IUyria,  exempted  from 
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taxes  by  the  Roman*,  because  they  deserted  Gen-  I 
titu  and  passed  over  to  the  Romans. 

Pis*  (Ittra  :  nttrdnjs\  the  capital  of  Pisatis 
(ILcm-ns),  the  middle  portion  of  the  province  of 
Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  [El is.]  In  the  most  an- 
cient times  Pi  satis  formed  an  union  of  8  slates,  of 
which*  in  addition  to  Pisa,  we  find  mention  of 
Salmons,  Heraclea,  Harpinna,  Cycesium  and  Dys- 
pontium.  Pisa  itself  was  situated  N.  of  the  Alpheus, 
at  a  very  short  distance  E.  of  Olympia,  and,  in 
consequence  of  its  proximity  to  the  latter  place, 
was  frequently  identified  by  the  poets  with  it 
The  history  of  the  Pisatae  consists  of  their  struggle 
with  the  Eleans,  with  whom  they  contended  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games.  The  Pisatae 
obtained  this  honour  in  the  8th  Olympiad  (b.c. 
748)  with  the  assistance  of  Phidon,  tyrant  of 
Argoa,  and  also  a  2nd  time  in  the  34th  Olympiad 
(641)  by  means  of  their  own  king  Pantaleon.  In 
the  52nd  Olympiad  (572)  the  struggle  between 
the  2  people*  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  con- 
quest and  destruction  of  Pisa  by  the  Eleans.  So 
complete  was  the  destruction  of  the  city,  that  not  a 
trace  of  it  was  left  in  later  times  ;  and  some  per- 
sons, as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  even  questioned 
whether  it  had  ever  existed,  supposing  that  by  the 
name  of  Pisa,  the  kingdom  of  the  Pisatae  was 
alone  intended.  The  existence,  however,  of  the 
city  does  not  admit  of  dispute.  Even  after  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  the  Pisatae  did  not  relin- 
quish their  claims ;  and  in  the  1 04th  Olympiad 
(364),  they  had  the  presidency  of  the  Olympic 
games  along  with  the  Arcadians,  when  the  latter 
people  were  making  war  with  the  Eleans. 

Pisae,  more  rarely  Pisa  (Pisanus:  Pita\  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  important  of  the  cities 
of  Etruria,  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Amus  and  Ausar  (Serchio),  about  6  miles  from  the 
sea ;  but  the  latter  river  altered  its  course  in  the 
12th  century,  and  now  flows  into  the  sea  by  a  sepa- 
rate channel.  According  to  some  traditions,  Pi&ae 
was  founded  by  the  companions  of  Nestor,  the 
inhabitants  of  Pisa  in  Elis,  who  were  driven  upon 
the  coast  of  I  taly  on  their  return  from  Troy ; 
whence  the  Roman  poets  give  the  Etruscan  town 
the  surname  of  Alphea.  This  legend,  however, 
like  many  others,  probably  arose  from  the  acci- 
dental similarity  of  the  names  of  the  2  cities.  It 
would  seem  that  Pisa  was  originally  a  Pelasgic 
town,  that  it  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ligyae,  and  from  them  into  those  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. It  then  became  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
Etruria,  and  was  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus  the 
most  N.-ly  city  in  the  country.  Pisa  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Ligurian  wars  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Roman  legions.  In  a.  c.  180  it  was  made  a 
Latin  colony,  and  appears  to  have  been  colonised 
again  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  since  we  find  it 
called  in  inscriptions  Colonia  Julia  Pinna.  Its 
harbour,  called  Portus  Pisanut,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Arnua,  was  much  used  by  the  Romans  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  town  of  Pisa  was  still  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  on  account  of  the  marble- 
quarries  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  quantity  of 
timber  which  it  yielded  for  ship-building.  About 
3  miles  N.  of  the  town  were  mineral  springs, 
called  Aquae  Pxtanae%  which  were  less  celebrated 
in  antiquity  than  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
There  ia  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  city  in 
the  modern  Pita. 

Plsaader  (iWaartysf).    1.  Son  of  Polyctor, 


and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope.  —  2.  An  Athe- 
nian, of  the  demus  of  Acharnae,  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  attacked  by 
the  comic  poets  for  his  rapacity  and  cowardice.  In 
412  he  comes  before  us  as  the  chief  ostensible 
agent  in  effecting  the  revolution  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  In  all  the  measures  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  took  an 
active  part;  and  when  Theramenes  and  others 
withdrew  from  it,  he  sided  with  the  more  violent 
aristocrats,  and  was  one  of  those  who,  on  the 
counter-revolution,  took  refuge  with  Agis  at  De- 
celea.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  returned  to  Athens.  — 
8.  A  Spartan,  brother-in-law  of  AgesilausIL,  who 
made  him  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  395.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  sea- 
fight  off  Cnidus,  against  Conon  and  Pharnabazus.— 
4.  A  poet  of  Camirus  in  Rhodes,  flourished  about 
B.  c.  648 — 645.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  in 
3  books  on  the  exploits  J  Hercules,  called  Heru- 
cUa  ('HpaaAsia).  The  Alexandrian  grammarians 
thought  so  highly  of  the  poem  that  they  received 
Pi  bander,  as  well  as  Antiroachus  and  Panyasis, 
into  the  epic  canon  together  with  Homer  and  He- 
siod.  Only  a  few  lines  of  it  have  been  preserved. 
In  the  Greek  Anthology  we  find  an  epigram  attri- 
buted to  Pisander  of  Rhodes,  perhaps  the  poet 
of  Camirus.— 6.  A  poet  of  Laranda,  in  Lycia  or 
Lycaonia,  was  the  son  of  Nestor,  and  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  (a.  d.  222 — 235). 
He  wrote  a  poem,  called  'HovmcoI  htoyaala^  which 
probably  treated  of  the  marriages  of  gods  and  god- 
desses with  mortals,  and  of  the  heroic  progeny 
thus  produced. 
Pisatis.  [Piba.] 

Pisaurum  (Pisaurensis:  Pesoro),  an  ancient 
town  of  Umbria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pi- 
saurus  {FogKa\  on  the  road  to  Ariminum.  It 
was  colonised  by  the  Romans  in  ac.  186,  and 
probably  colonised  a  2nd  time  by  Augustus,  since 
it  is  called  in  inscriptions  CoUmia  Julia  Felw 

Pisaurus.  [Pisaurum.] 

Pisgah.  [Nebo.] 

Pliidla  (^  IIio-to'iKf) :  nurfenr,  pi.  n<o-fltai,  also 
flvioi&u,  TLeiiiai  and  IluriSucof,  Pisida  pi.  PiBi- 
dae,  anc.  Peisidae),  nn  inland  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  by  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  on  the 
8. ;  Cilicia  on  the  S.  E. ;  Lycaonia  and  Isauria 
(the  latter  often  reckoned  a  part  of  Pisidia)  on  the 
E.  and  N.  E. ;  Phrygia  Parorios  on  the  N.,  where 
the  boundary  varied  at  different  times,  and  was 
never  very  definite  ;  and  Caria  on  the  W.  It  whs 
a  mountainous  region,  formed  by  that  part  of  the 
main  chain  of  Mt.  Taurus  which  sweeps  round  in 
a  semicircle  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Parophylian 
gulf;  the  strip  of  shore  itself,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  constituting  the  district  of  Pamphylia. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were  a  warlike 
aboriginal  people,  related  apparently  to  the  1  sau- 
rian* and  Cilicians.  They  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, under  petty  chieftains,  against  all  the 
successive  rulers  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Romans 
never  subdued  the  Pisidians  in  their  mountain 
fortresses,  though  they  took  some  of  the  towns  on 
the  outskirts  of  their  country  ;  for  example,  Anti- 
ochia,  which  was  made  a  colony  with  the  Jus 
ltalicum.  In  fact  the  N.  part,  in  which  Autiochia 
stood,  had  originally  belonged  to  Phrygia,  and  was 
more  accessible  and  more  civilised  than  the  moun- 
tains which  formed  the  proper  country  if  the 
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Pisidians.  Nominally,  the  country  was  considered 
a  part  of  Pamphylia,  till  the  new  sub  division  of 
the  empire  under  Constantino,  when  Pisidia  was 
made  a  separate  province.  The  country  is  still 
inhabited  by  wild  tribes,  among  whom  travelling 
is  dangerous  ;  and  it  is  therefore  little  known. 
Ancient  writers  say  that  it  contained,  amidst  its 
rugged  mountains,  some  fertile  valleys,  where  the 
olive  flourished  ;  and  it  also  produced  the  gum 
tttorax,  some  medicinal  plants,  and  salt  On  the 
S.  slope  of  the  Taurus,  several  rivers  flowed  through 
Pisidia  and  Pamphylia,  into  the  Pamphylian  gulf, 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  Oestrus  and  the  Ca- 
tirrhactes ;  and  on  the  N.  the  mountain  streams 
form  some  large  salt  lakes,  namely,  Ascania 
(  // oirun  and  E<jerdir)  S.  of  Antiochia,  Caralius  or 
Pusgusa  (Zfe»  Shehr  or  KereU)  S.  EL  of  the  former, 
and  Trogitis  (Soghla)  further  to  the  S.  E^in  Isauria. 
Special  names  were  given  to  certain  districts,  which 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  parts  of  Pisidia,  some- 
times as  distinct  countries ;  namely,  Cibyratis,  in 
the  8.  W.  along  the  N.  of  Lycia,  and  Cabal  ia,  the 
S.  YV.  comer  of  Cibyratis  itself  ;  Milyas,  the  dis- 
trict E.  «f  Cibyratis,  N.  E.  of  Lycia,  and  N.  W.  of 
Pamphylia,  and  Isauria,  in  the  E.  of  Pisidia,  on 
the  borders  of  Lycaonia. 

Plfiistratidae  {Tltt<Ti<rrpetrl$at),  the  legitimate 
sons  uf  Pisistratus.  The  name  is  used  sometimes 
to  indicate  only  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  and 
sometimes  in  a  wider  application,  embracing  the 
grandchildren  and  sear  connections  of  Pisistratus 
(as  by  Herod.  viiL  52.  referring  to  a  time  when 
both  Hippias  and  Hipparchus  were  dead). 

Pisistratus  (Una  tar  par  ot),  the  youngest  son 
of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  was  a  friend  of  Telenuv- 
cbu%  and  accompanied  him  on  his  journey  from 
Pylos  to  Mcnelaus  at  Sparta. 

Pisistratus  (II«uruTTpaTOi),  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Hippocrates,  was  so  named  after  Pisistratus,  the 
youngest  son  of  Nestor,  since  the  family  of  Hippo- 
crates was  of  Pyliaa  origin,  and  traced  their  descent 
to  Neleus,  the  father  of  Nestor.  The  mother  of 
Pisistiatus  (whose  name  we  do  not  know)  was 
cousin-german  to  the  mother  of  Solon.  Pisistratus 
grew  up  equally  distinguished  for  personal  beauty 
and  for  mental  endowments.  The  relationship  be* 
tween  him  and  Solon  naturally  drew  them  toge- 
ther, and  a  close  friendship  sprang  op  between 
them.  He  aav.ated  Solon  by  his  eloquence  in  per- 
suading the  Athenians  to  renew  their  struggle 
with  the  Megarians  for  the  possession  of  Sal  am  is, 
and  he  afterwards  fought  with  bravery  in  the  ex- 
pedition which  Solon  led  against  the  island.  When 
Solou,  after  the  establishment  of  his  constitution, 
r  tired  for  a  time  from  Athens,  the  old  rivalry 
between  the  parties  of  the  Plain,  the  Highlands 
and  the  Coast  broke  out  into  open  feud.  The 
party  of  the  Plain,  comprising  chiefly  the  landed 
proprietors,  was  beaded  by  Lycurgus  ;  that  of  the 
Coa»t,  consisting  of  the  wealthier  classes  not  be- 
longing to  the  nobles,  by  Megacles,  the  son  of 
Alcmaeon  ;  the  party  of  the  Highlands,  which 
aimed  at  more  of  political  freedom  and  equality 
than  either  of  the  two  others,  was  the  one  at  the 
head  of  which  Pisistratus  placed  himself,  because 
they  seemed  the  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  the 
furtnerance  of  his  ambitious  designs.  His  libe- 
rality, .is  well  as  his  military  and  oratorical  abili- 
ties, gained  him  the  support  of  a  large  body  of 
citizens.  Solon,  on  his  return,  quickly  saw  through 
the  designs  of  Pisistratus,  who  listened  with  re- 


spect to  his  advice,  though  he  prosecuted  his  srhfa#s 
none  the  less  diligently.  When  Pisisrratas  fou:«l 
his  plans  sufficiently  ripe  for  execution,  be  otis 
day  made  his  appearance  in  the  agora  with  bis 
mules  and  his  own  person  exhibiting  recent  wmmi 
pretending  that  he  had  been  nearly  a«sas$!ruTr4 
by  his  enemies  as  he  was  riding  into  the  country 
An  assembly  of  the  people  was  forthwith  called 
in  which  one  of  his  partisans  pmpo>ed  thai  i 
body-guard  of  50  citizens,  armed  with  dabs,  should 
be  granted  to  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  Solos 
opposed  this ;  the  guard  was  given  him.  Throu^-1 
the  neglect  or  connivance  of  the  people  Pisastnuu 
took  this  opportunity  of  raising  a  much  lan<* 
force,  with  which  he  seized  the  citadel,  n.  c  560, 
thus  becoming,  what  the  Greeks  called  Tjmat  of 
Athens.  Having  secured  to  himself  the  subs  tar  e* 
of  power,  he  made  no  further  change  in  the  con- 
stitution, or  in  the  laws,  which  be  administered 
ably  and  well.  His  first  usurpation  lasted  but  s 
short  time.  Before  his  power  was  firmly  rooted, 
the  factions  headed  by  Megacles  and  Lycurr-.* 
combined,  and  Pisistratus  was  compelled  to  eva- 
cuate Athens.  He  remained  in  banishment  6  years. 
Meantime  the  factions  of  Megacles  and  Lycurgus 
revived  their  old  feuds,  and  Megacles  made  over, 
tures  to  Pisistratus,  offering  to  reinstate  him  ia 
the  tyranny  if  he  would  connect  himself  with  hia 
by  receiving  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  pro- 
posal was  accepted  by  Pisistratus,  and  the  follow- 
ing stratagem  was  devised  for  accomplishing  his 
restoration,  according  to  the  account  of  Herodotu*. 
A  damsel  named  Phya,  of  remarkable  stature  and 
beauty,  was  dressed  up  as  Athena  in  a  full  suit  of 
armour,  and  placed  in  a  chariot,  with  Puis  train 
by  her  side.  The  chariot  was  then  driven  towards 
the  city,  heralds  being  sent  on  before  to  annou  sec 
that  Athena  in  person  was  bringing  back  Pisisov 
tus  to  her  Acropolis.  The  report  spread  rapidly, 
and  those  in  the  city  believing  that  the  woman 
was  really  their  tutelary  goddess,  worshipped  her, 
and  admitted  Pisistratus.  Pisistratus  nominallv 
performed  his  part  of  the  contract  with  Megad<»  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  insulting  manner  ia 
which  he  treated  his  wife,  Megacles  again  made 
common  cause  with  Lycurgus,  and  Pisistratus  was 
a  second  time  compelled  to  evacuate  Athens.  He 
retired  to  Eretria  in  Euboea,  and  employed  the 
next  10  years  in  making  preparations  to  regain  bis 
power.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  invaded  Attica, 
with  the  forces  he  had  raised,  and  also  supported 
by  Lygdamis  of  Naxos  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops.  He  defeated  his  opponents  near  the  temple 
of  Athena  at  Pallene,  and  then  entered  Albert 
without  opposition.  Lygdamis  was  rewarded  by 
being  established  as  tyrant  of  Naxos,  which  island 
Pisistratus  conquered.  [Ltodamm.]  Having  now 
become  tyrant  of  Athens  for  the  third  time,  Pisis- 
tratus adopted  measures  to  secure  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  supremacy.  He  took  a  body  s| 
foreign  mercenaries  into  his  pay,  and  seised  ss 
hostages  the  children  of  several  of  the  principsl 
citizens,  placing  them  in  the  custody  of  Lygdixts 
in  Naxos.  He  maintained  at  the  same  time  the 
form  of  Solon's  institutions,  only  taking  care,  ss 
his  sons  did  after  him,  that  the  highest  offices 
should  always  be  held  by  some  member  of  the 
family.  He  not  only  exacted  obedience  to  the  laws 
from  his  subjects  and  friends,  bat  himself  set  the 
example  of  submitting  to  them.  On  one  ocoumo 
be  even  appeared  before  the  Arenpa^juj  to  an**** 
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a  charge  of  murder,  which  however  was  not  prose- 
cuted. Athens  was  indebted  to  him  for  many 
stalely  and  useful  buildings.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  a  temple  to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and 
a  magnificent  temple  to  the  Olympian  Zeus,  which 
remained  unfinished  for  several  centuries,  and  was 
at  length  completed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Be- 
sides these,  the  Lyceum,  a  garden  with  stately 
buildings  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  was  the 
work  of  Pisistratus,  as  also  the  fountain  of  the 
Nine  Springs.  Pisistratus  also  encouraged  litera- 
ture in  various  ways.  It  was  apparently  under 
his  auspices  that  Thespis  introduced  at  Athens  his 
rude  form  of  tragedy  (b.  c.  535),  and  that  dramatic 
contests  were  made  a  regular  part  of  the  Attic 
Dionysia.  It  is  to  Pisistratus  that  we  owe  the 
first  written  text  of  the  whole  of  the  poems  of 
Huuier,  which,  without  his  care,  would  most  likely 
now  exist  only  in  a  few  disjointed  fragments. 
[Humkrum.]  "pisistratus  is  also  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  in  Greece  who  collected  a  library, 
to  which  he  generously  allowed  the  public  access- 
By  his  first  wife  Pisistratus  had  2  sons,  Hippias 
and  Hipparchus.  By  his  2nd  wife,  Tinionassa,  he 
bad  also  2  sons,  lophon  and  Thessalus,  who  are 
rarely  mentioned.  He  bad  also  a  bastard  son, 
H  egesistratus,  whom  he  made  tyrant  of  Sigeum, 
after  taking  that  town  from  the  Mytilenaeana. 
Pisistratus  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  527,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  his  eldest  son 
Hippias:  but  Hippias  and  his  brother  Hipparchus 
appear  to  have  administered  the  affairs  of  the  state 
with  so  little  outward  distinction,  that  they  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  though  they  had  been  joint 
tyrants.  They  continued  the  government  on  the 
same  principles  as  their  father.  Tbucydides  (vu 
54)  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  with  which  their  rule  was 
exercised  till  the  death  of  Hipparchus.  Hippar- 
chus inherited  his  father's  literary  tastes.  Several 
distinguished  poets  lived  at  Athens  under  the 
patronage  of  Hipparchus,  as,  for  example,  Sirao- 
ii ides  of  Ceos,  Anacreon  of  Teos,  Lasus  of  Her- 
in  i  one,  and  Onomacritus.  After  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus  in  514,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
under  HaRMODius,  a  great  change  ensued  in  the 
character  of  the  government.  Under  the  influence 
of  revengeful  feelings  and  fears  for  his  own  safety 
Hippias  now  became  a  morose  and  suspicious 
tyrant.  He  put  to  death  great  numbers  of  the 
citizens,  and  raised  money  by  extraordinary  imposts. 
His  old  enemies  the  Alcmaeonidae,  to  whom  Me- 
gacles  belonged,  availed  themselves  of  the  growing 
discontent  of  the  citizens  ;  and  after  one  or  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  they  at  length  succeeded, 
supported  by  a  large  force  under  Cleomenes,  in 
expelling  the  Pisistratidae  from  Attica.  Hippias 
and  his  connections  retired  to  Sigeum,  510.  The 
family  of  the  tyrants  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
banishment,  a  sentence  which  was  maintained  even 
in  after-times,  when  decrees  of  amnesty  were 
paused.  Hippias  afterwards  repaired  to  the  court 
of  Darius,  and  looked  forward  to  a  restoration  to 
his  country  by  the  aid  of  the  Persians.  He  ac- 
companied the  expedition  sent  under  Datis  and 
Artaphernes,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Persians  the 
plain  of  Marathon,  as  the  most  suitable  place  for  their 
landing.  He  was  now  (490)  of  great  age.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  he  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Marathon  ;  acevrding  to  others  he  died  at  Lemnos 
nu  his  leturu.    Hippias  was  the  only  one  of  the 
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legitimate  sons  of  Pisistratus  who  had  children ; 
but  none  of  them  attained  distinction. 

Plao,  Calpuralus,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
plebeian  family.  The  name  of  Piso,  like  man) 
other  Roman  cognomens,  is  connected  with  agri 
culture,  the  noblest  and  most  honourable  pursui' 
of  the  ancient  Romans:  it  comes  from  the  verr, 
puere  or  ptnsere,  and  refers  to  the  pounding  or 
grinding  of  corn.  — »L  Was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  a  a  216  ;  was  praetor  urbaiius 
211,  and  afterwards  commanded  as  propraetor  in 
Etmria,  2)0.  Piso  in  his  praetorship  proposed  to 
the  senate,  that  the  Ludi  Apollinaroa,  which  had 
been  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  the  preceding 
year  (212),  should  be  repeated,  and  should  be 
celebrated  in  future  annually.  The  senate  passed 
a  decree  to  this  effect.  The  establishment  of  these 
games  by  their  ancestor  was  commemorated  on 
coins  by  the  Pisones  in  later  times.  —  2.  C,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  praetor  186,  and  received  Further 
Spain  as  his  province.  He  returned  to  Rome  in 
184,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  a  victory  he  had 
gained  over  the  Lusitani  and  Celtiberi.  He  was 
consul  in  180,  and  died  during  his  consulship. 

8.  L.,  received  the  agnomen  Caesoninus,  because 
he  originally  belonged  to  the  Caesonia  gens.  He 
was  praetor  in  154,  and  obtained  the  province 
of  Further  Spain,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
Lusitani.  He  was  consul  in  148,  and  was  sent 
to  conduct  the  war  against  Carthage;  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  in  the  following  year 
by  Scipio.— 4.  L,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  1 12  with 
M.  Livius  Drusus.  In  107  he  served  as  legatus 
to  the  consul,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  who  was  sent 
into  Gaul  to  oppose  the  Ciinbri  and  their  allies, 
and  he  fell  together  with  the  consul  in  the  battle, 
in  which  the  Roman  army  was  utterly  defeated  by 
the  Tigurini  in  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges, 
This  Piso  was  the  grandfather  of  Caesura  father- 
in-law,  a  circumstance  to  which  Caesar  himself 
alludes  in  recording  his  own  victory  over  the  Tigu- 
rini at  a  later  time.  (Caes.  B.  6*.  i.  7, 1 2.)  —6.  L., 
son  of  No.  4,  never  rose  to  any  of  the  offices  of 
state,  and  is  only  known  from  Oie  account  given  of 
him  by  Cicero  in  his  violent  invective  against  his 
son.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Calventiun, 
a  native  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  came  from 
Placentia  and  settled  at  Rome ;  and  hence  Cicero 
calls  his  son  in  contempt  a  semi-Placentian.  ^ 
6.  L.,  son  of  No.  5,  was  an  unprincipled  de- 
bauchee and  a  cruel  and  corrupt  magistrate. 
He  is  first  mentioned  in  59,  when  he  was  brought 
to  trial  by  P.  Clodins  for  plundering  a  province, 
of  which  he  had  the  administration  after  his 
praetorship,  and  be  was  only  acquitted  by  throw- 
ing himself  at  the  feet  of  the  judges.  In  the 
same  year  Caesar  married  his  daughter  Cal- 
purnia ;  and  through  his  influence  Piso  obtained 
the  consulship  for  58,  having  for  his  colleague  A. 
Gabmius,  who  was  indebted  for  the  honour  to 
Pompey.  Both  consuls  supported  Clodius  in  his 
measures  against  Cicero,  which  resulted  in  the 
banishment  of  the  orator.  The  conduct  of  Piso  in 
support  of  Clodius  produced  that  extreme  resent- 
ment in  the  mind  of  Cicero,  which  he  displayed 
against  Piso  on  many  subsequent  occasions.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  consulship  Piso  went  to  bia 
province  of  Macedonia,  where  be  remained  during 
2  years  (57  and  56),  plundering  the  province  in  the 
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most  shameless  manner.  Id  the  latter  of  these 
yeurs  the  senate  resolved  that  a  successor  should  be 
appointed  ;  and  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  which 
led  to  his  recall,  Cicero  attacked  him  in  the  must 
unmeasured  terms  in  an  oration  which  has  come 
<2own  to  us  (Ite  ProvmdiM  Comtularibiu).  Piso 
on  his  return  (55)  complained  in  the  senate  of  the 
attack  of  Cicero,  and  justified  the  administration 
of  his  province,  whereupon  Cicero  reiterated  his 
charges  in  a  speech  which  is  likewise  extant  (In 
Piaomem).  Cicero,  however,  did  not  venture  to 
bring  to  trial  the  father-in-law  of  Caesar.  In 
60  PUo  was  censor  with  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  (49)  Piso 
accompanied  Pompey  in  his  flight  from  the  city  ; 
and  although  he  did  not  go  with  him  across  the 
sea,  ho  still  kept  aloof  from  Caesar.  He  subse- 
quently returned  to  Rome,  and  remained  neutral 
during  the  remainder  of  the  civil  war.  After 
Caesar's  death  (44)  Piso  at  first  opposed  Antony, 
but  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  one  of  his  partisans. 

T.  L.,  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul  15,  and  afterwards 
obtained  the  province  of  Pamphylia  ;  from  thence 
he  was  recalled  by  Augustus  in  1 1,  in  order  to  make 
war  upon  the  Thracians,  who  had  attacked  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  He  wna  appointed  by 
Tiberius  praefectus  urbi.  While  retaining  the 
favour  of  the  emperor,  without  condescending  to 
servility,  he  at  the  same  time  earned  the  good-will 
of  his  fellow-citizens  by  the  integrity  and  justice 
with  which  he  governed  the  city.  He  died  in 
a.  d.  32,  at  the  age  of  80,  and  was  honoured  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  with  a  public  funeral.  It 
was  to  this  Piso  and  his  2  sons  that  Horace  ad- 
dressed his  epistle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

Pisone*  tctih  the  agnomen  Frxuji. 

8.  L.,  received  from  his  integrity  and  conscien- 
tiousness the  surname  of  Frugi,  which  is  perhaps 
nearly  equivalent  to  our  u  man  of  honour/*  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plcbs,  149,  in  which  year  he  proposed 
the  first  law  for  the  punishment  of  extortion  in  the 
provinces.  He  was  consul  in  133,  and  carried  on 
war  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  offered  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  measures  of  C  Gracchus. 
Piso  was  censor,  but  it  is  uncertain  in  what  year. 
He  wrote  Annals,  whicb  contained  the  history  of 
Koine  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  age  in  which 
Piso  himself  lived.  — 9.  L.,  son  of  No.  8,  served 
with  distinction  under  his  father  in  Sicily  in  133, 
and  died  in  Spain  about  1 1 1,  whither  he  had  gone 
as  propraetor.  — 10.  L.,  son  of  No.  9,  was  a  col- 
league of  Verres  in  the  praetorship,  74,  when  he 
thwarted  many  of  the  unrighteous  schemes  of  the 
latter.  — U.  0.,  son  of  No.  10,  married  Tullia, 
the  daughter  of  Cicero,  in  63,  but  was  betrothed  to 
her  as  early  as  67.  He  was  quaestor  in  58,  when 
ha  used  every  exertion  to  obtain  the  recall  of  his 
father-in-law  from  banishment ;  but  he  died  in  57 
before  Cicero's  return  to  Rome.  He  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  terms  of  gratitude  on  ac- 
count of  the  leal  which  ho  had  manifested  in  his 
behalf  during  his  banishment. 

Pisonrs  without  an  aynomen* 

12.  C,  consul  67,  belonged  to  the  high  aristo- 
3xntical  party  ;  and  in  his  consulship  opposed  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  the  law  of  the  tribune  Ga~ 
'jinin*,  for  giving  Pompey  the  command  of  the 
war  gainst  the  pirates.   In  66  and  65,  Piso  ad- 
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ministered  the  province  of  Narboneae  Gaal  at  po- 
consul,  and  while  there  suppressed  an  insurrcrtws 
of  the  Allobrogea.    In  63  he  was  accused  ot  plun- 
dering the  province,  and  was  defended  by  Cictru. 
The  latter  charge  was  brought  against  Piso  at  the 
instigation  of  Caesar ;  and  Piso,  in  revenge,  ua- 
plored  Cicero,  but  without  success,  to  accuse  Cae^r 
as  one  of  the  conspirators  of  Catiline.  — 13.  1L, 
usually  called  M.  Pupius  Piso,  because  be  waj 
adopted  by  M.  Pupius,  when  the  latter  was  an  old 
man.  He  retained,  however,  his  family-Dame  Ptso, 
just  as  Scipio,  after  his  adoption  by  JMeu-ltus,  «u 
called  Mete  11  us  Scipio.  [Mktbxlur,  No.  15.]  Oa 
the  death  of  L.  Cinna,  in  84,  Piso  married  his  wifc 
Annia.  In  83  he  was  appomted  quaestor  to  the  coa- 
sul  L.  Scipio;  but  he  quickly  deserted  this  party, sod 
went  over  to  Sulla,  who  compelled  him  to  divorce 
his  wife  on  account  of  her  previous  connection  with 
Cinna.    After  his  praetorship,  the  year  of  which 
is  uncertain,  he  received  the  province  of  Spain 
with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  in  69,  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He 
served  in  the  Mithridatk  war  as  a  legatus  of  Pom- 
pey.   He  was  elected  consul  for  61  through  the 
influence  of  Pompey.    In  his  consulship  Piso  gave 
great  offence  to  Cicero,  by  not  asking  the  orator 
first  in  the  senate  for  his  opinion,  and  by  taking  P. 
Clodius  under  his  protection  after  his  violation  ot 
the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.    Cicero  revejig-d 
himself  on  Piso,  by  preventing  him  from  obtaining 
the  province  of  Syria,  which  had  been  promised 
him.    Piso,  in  his  younger  days,  had  so  high  a 
reputation  as  an  orator,  that  Cicero  was  taken  to 
him  by  his  father,  in  order  to  receive  instruction 
from  him.    He  belonged  to  the  Peripatetic  school 
in  philosophy,  in  which  he  received  instruct! oca 
from  Staseas.  — 14.  On.,  a  young  noble  who  had 
dissipated  his  fortune  by  bis  extravagance  and 
profligacy,  and  therefore  joined  Catiline  in  what  is 
usually  called  his  first  conspiracy  (66 ).    [For  de- 
tails see  p.  155,  b.]    The  senate  anxious  to  g«-t 
rid  of  Piso  sent  him  into  Nearer  Spain  a»  quaestor, 
but  with  the  rank  and  title  of  propraetor.  His 
exactions  in  the  province  soon  made  him  so  hateful 
to  the  inhabitants,  that  he  was  murdered  by  them. 
It  was,  however,  supposed  by  some  that  be  «~u 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Pompey  or  of  Cras- 
sus.— 15.  ClL,  fought  against  Caesar  in  Africa. 
(46),  and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator,  joined 
Brutus  and  Cassitts.    He  was  subsequently  par- 
doned, and  retured  to  Rome  ;  but  he  disdaii  ed  to 
ask  Augustus  for  any  of  the  honours  of  the  stale, 
and  was,  without  solicitation,  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship in  23.— 18.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  15,  inherited  all 
the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  his  father.    He  was 
consul  B.  c  7,  and  was  sent  by  Augu»ttu  as  lejpue 
into  Spain,  where  he  made  himself  hated  by  his 
cruelty  and  avarice.    Tiberius  after  his  ncoes»ija 
was  chiefly  jealous  of  Germanicus,  his  brother's 
son  ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  eastern  province* 
were  assigned  to  German  icus  in  a.  o.  18,  Tiberica 
conferred  upon  Piso  the  command  of  Syria,  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  thwart  and  oppose  Germanicus.    Plancina,  the 
wife  of  Piso,  was  also  urged  on  by  Livia,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  emperor,  to  vie  with  and  annoy  Agrip- 
pina.    Germanicus  and  Agrippina  were  thus  ex- 
posed to  every  species  of  insult  and  opposition  from 
Piso  and  Plancina ;  and  when  Germanicus  fell  ill 
in  the  autumn  of  19,  he  believed  that  he  had  been 
puuoued  by  them,    Piso  on  his  return  to  Rome 
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(30)  wu  accused  of  murdering  German  icus ;  the 
matter  wu  investigated  by  the  senate  ;  but  before 
the  investigation  came  to  an  end,  Piso  wu  found 
one  morning  in  hi*  room  with  hit  throat  eat,  and 
hi*  sword  lying  by  hit  side.  It  was  generally  sup- 

red  that,  despairing  of  the  emperor  *  protection, 
had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  ;  but  others  be- 
lieved that  Tiberius  dreaded  hie  revealing  hit 
secrets,  and  accordingly  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  powerful  influence  of  Li  via  secured 
the  acquittal  of  PLancina.  — 17.  0.,  the  leader  of 
the  well-known  conspiracy  against  Nero  in  a.  d. 
65.  Piso  himself  did  not  form  the  plot ;  but  as 
fcoon  as  he  had  joined  it,  his  great  popularity 
gained  him  many  partisans.  He  possessed  most 
of  the  qualities  which  the  Romans  prised,  high 
birth,  an  eloquent  address,  liberality  and  affa- 
bility ;  and  he  also  displayed  a  sufficient  loye  of 
magnificence  and  luxury  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
day,  which  would  not  have  tolerated  austerity  of 
manner  or  character.  The  conspiracy  was  disco- 
vered by  Milichus,a  freedmanof  Flavins  Scevinus, 
one  of  the  conspirators.  Piso  thereupon  opened 
his  veins,  and  thus  died.  There  is  extant  a  poem 
in  261  lines,  containing  a  panegyric  on  a  certain 
Calpumius  Piso,  who  is  probably  the  same  person 
as  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  against  Nero.— 
18.  L.,  surnamed  Lieinianus,  was  the  son  of 
M.  Licinius  Crassus  Frugi,  and  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  Pisones.  On  the  accession  of  Oalba  to 
the  throne,  he  adopted  u  his  son  and  success r 
Piso  Lieinianus ;  but  the  latter  only  enjoyed  the 
distinction  4  days,  for  Otho,  who  had  hoped  to 
receive  this  honour,  induced  the  praetorians  to  rise 
against  the  emperor.  Piso  fled  for  refuge  into  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  but  was  dragged  out  by  the  sol- 
diers, and  despatched  at  the  threshold  of  the 
temple,     D.  69. 

Pittor,  that  is,  the  baker,  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
at  Rome,  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  When  the  Gauls  were  besieging 
Rome,  the  god  suggested  to  the  besieged  the  idea 
of  throwing  loaves  of  bread  among  the  enemies,  to 
make  them  believe  that  the  Romans  had  plenty  of 
provisions,  and  thus  caused  them  to  give  up  the 
siege. 

Pistorla  or  PUtdrium  (Pistoriensis  :  Pistoia\ 
a  small  place  in  Etruria,  on  the  mad  from  Luca  to 
Klorentia,  rendered  memorable  by  the  defeat  of 
Catiline  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Pitta*.  [Spabta.] 

Pi  tine  (niTonj :  Samdnii),  a  seaport  town  of 
Mysia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Elaitic  gulf,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Evenus  or,  according  to  some,  of  the 
Caicus  ;  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  under 
Titus.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Academic 
philosopher  Arcesilaus. 

PithecfLsa,  [Abnabu-] 

Pitho  (ll«<0ef),  called  8uad*  or  Buadela  by 
the  Romans,  the  personification  of  Persuasion.  She 
was  worship|ied  as  a  divinity  at  Sicyon,  where  she 
was  honoured  with  a  temple  in  the  agora.  Pitbo 
also  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  whose  wor- 
ship was  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  Athens 
by  Theseus,  when  he  united  the  country  commu- 
nities into  towns.  At  Athens  the  statues  of  Pitho 
and  Aphrodite  Pandemos  stood  close  together; 
and  at  Megara  the  statue  of  Pitho  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  ;  so  that  the  2  divinities  must 
be  conceived  as  closely  connected,  or  the  one,  per- 
haps, merely  as  an  attribute  of  the  other. 
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Pithoa  (IlisW  also  IhJeW  and  HA9m).  L  8on 
of  Agenor,  a  Macedonian  officer  of  Alexander  the 
Great  He  received  from  Alexander  the  govern- 
ment of  part  of  the  Indian  provinces,  in  which  ho 
was  confirmed  after  the  kind's  death.  In  B.C.  316, 
he  received  from  Antigonus  the  satrapy  of  Babylon* 
He  afterwards  fought  with  Demetrius  against  Pto- 
lemy, and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Gaza,  312.— 
8.  Son  of  Crateuas  or  Crateas,  a  Macedonian  officer 
of  Alexander,  who  is  frequently  confounded  with 
the  preceding.  After  Alexander's  death  he  received 
fromPerdiccas  the  satrapy  of  Media.  He  accompanied 
Perdiccas  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  (321),  but 
he  took  part  in  the  mutiny  against  Perdiccas.  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  the  latter.  Pithon  ren- 
dered important  service  to  Antigonus  in  his  war 
against  Eumenes;  but  after  the  death  of  Eumenes, 
he  began  to  form  schemes  for  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment, and  was  accordingly  put  to  death  by  Anti- 
gonus, 316. 

PitXnom  (  Pitman,  -fitis).  L  (PUino\  a  munici- 
pium  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the  river  Pisau- 
rus,  whence  its  inhabitants  are  called  in  inscriptions 
Pitinalm  PuamrtMtu.  The  town  also  bore  the 
surname  Mergens.  —  2.  A  town  in  Picenum,  on 
the  road  from  Caatrum  Novum  to  Prifernum. 

Pittlcus  (ILttojcoi),  one  of  those  early  culti- 
vators of  letters,  who  were  designated  as  u  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,*'  was  a  native  of 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  and  was  bom  about  a  c. 
652.  He  was  highly  celebrated  as  a  warrior, 
a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  poet.  He  is 
first  mentioned,  in  public  life,  as  an  opponent  of 
the  tyrants  of  Mytilene.  In  conjunction  with 
the  brothers  of  Alcaeus,  be  overthrew  and  killed 
the  tyrant  Melanchrus,  B,  c.  612.  In  606,  he 
commanded  the  Mytilenaeana,  in  their  war  with 
the  Athenians  for  the  possession  of  Sigeurn,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad,  and  signalised  himself  by  killing 
in  single  combat  Phrynon,  the  commander  of  the 
Athenians.  This  feat  Pit  lac  us  performed  by  en- 
tangling his  adversary  in  a  net,  and  then  despatch- 
ing him  with  a  trident  and  a  dagger,  exactly  after 
the  fashion  in  which  the  gladiators  called  retiarii 
long  afterwards  fought  at  Rome.  This  war  was 
terminated  by  the  mediation  of  Periander,  who 
assigned  the  disputed  territory  to  the  Athenians  ; 
but  the  internal  troubles  of  Mytilene  still  continued. 
The  supreme  power  was  fiercely  disputed  between 
a  succession  of  tyrants,  and  the  aristocratic  party, 
headed  by  Alcaeus  and  his  brother  Antimenidss; 
and  the  latter  were  driven  into  exile.  As  the 
exiles  tried  to  effect  their  return  by  force  of  arms, 
the  popular  party  chose  Pittacus  as  their  ruler, 
with  absolute  power,  under  the  title  of  Aesymnrte* 
{aiavpjrfrnis).  He  held  this  office  for  10  years 
(589—579)  and  then  voluntarily  resigned  it,  having 
by  his  administration  restored  order  to  the  state, 
and  prepared  it  for  the  safe  enjoyment  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  He  lived  in  great 
honour  at  Mytilene  for  10  years  after  the  re- 
signation of  his  government ;  and  died  in  569,  at 
an  advanced  age.  Of  the  proverbial  maxims  of 
practical  wisdom,  which  were  current  under  the 
names  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  two  were 
escribed  to  Pittacus,  namely,  XaXswhr  iaBhJbr  4/4» 
Htvai,  and  KcupOv  yrwtii. 

Pittheus  (liirtWr),  king  of  Troetene,  was  son 
of  Pelops  and  Dia,  father  of  Aethra,  and  grand- 
father and  instructor  of  Theseus.  When  Theseus 
married  Phaedra,  Pittheus  took  Hippolytus  into 
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his  house.    His  tomb  and  the  chair  on  which  he  I 
had  sat  in  judgment  were  shown  at  Troezene  down  I 
to  a  late  time.    He  is  said  to  hare  taught  the  art 
of  speaking,  and  eren  to  have  written  a  book  upon 
it    Aethra  as  his  daughter  is  called  I'xtihiiu 

Fltjfla  (niTi$«» :  prob.  Skamelik),  a  town  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  in  the  N.  of  Mysia,  between 
Parium  and  Priapus,  evidently  named  from  the 
pine  forests  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Pityonesui  (niTtrivqcos:  Anghittrx),  an  island 
off  the  coast  of  Argolis. 

FXtjhls  (IIitwovj:  prob.  Piixumda),  a  Greek 
city,  in  Sarroatia  Aaiatica,  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  360  stadia  N.  W.  of  Dioscurias.  In 
the  time  of  Strata,  it  was  a  considerable  city  and 
port  It  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring tribe  of  the  Heniochi,  but  it  was  restored, 
and  long  served  as  an  important  frontier  fortress  of 
the  Roman  hmpire. 

PityUsa,  Pityussa  (UtTvovca,  ntTvowro'a,  con- 
tracted from  *tTv6ta<ra  fern,  of  wivWrit),  i.  e. 
abounding  in  pine-trees.  L  The  ancient  name  of 
Lampsacus,  Salamis,  and  Chios.  —  2.  A  small 
island  in  the  Argolic  gulf.— 8.  The  name  of  2 
islands  off  the  &  coast  of  Spain,  W.  of  the  Ba- 
leares.  The  larger  of  them  was  called  Ebusus 
(/otto),  the  smaller  Ophiussa  (Formentmt):  the 
latter  was  uninhabited. 

Pixodarus  (Ui^iapot),  prince  or  king  of  Caria, 
was  the  youngest  of  the  3  sons  of  Hecatomnus,  all 
of  whom  successively  held  the  sovereignty  of  Caria. 
Pixodarus  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  by 
the  expulsion  of  his  sister  Ada,  the  widow  and 
successor  of  her  brother  I dri sua,  and  held  it  with- 
out opposition  for  5  years,  a.  c.  340 — 335.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  Orontobates. 

Placentla  (Placentinua :  Piacema),  a  Roman 
colony  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  founded  at  the  same  time 
as  Cremona,  a,  a  219.  It  was  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  Anamares,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Po,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Trebia,  and 
on  the  road  from  Mediolanum  to  Parma.  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Gauls  in  200,  but  was 
soon  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  became  an  im- 
portant place.  It  continued  to  be  a  flourishing 
town  down  to  the  time  of  the  Goths. 

Pl&tfa  (flAajrfor,  Ion. :  JWaKn\v6t\,  an  ancient 
Pelasgian  settlement,  in  Mysia,  E.  of  Cyxicus,  at 
the  foot  of  Mt  Olympus,  seems  to  hare  been  early 
destroyed. 
Placldla,  Gall*.  [Gall  a.] 
Placltus,  Bex.,  the  author  of  a  short  Latin 
work,  entitled  De  Mtdicina  (or  Afniiravu-ulis)  at 
AnimalibuSy  consisting  of  34  chapters,  each  of 
which  treats  of  some  animal  whose  body  was  sup- 
posed to  possoss  certain  medical  properties.  As 
might  be  expected,  it  contains  numerous  absurdities, 
and  is  of  little  or  no  value  or  interest.  The  date  of 
the  author  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  4th  century  after  Christ.  The  work 
is  printed  by  Stephanos  in  the  Medico*  A  Hit  Prin- 
crprs,  Paris,  fol.  1567,  and  elsewhere- 

Pl&ens  (HAditoj),  a  mountain  of  Mysia,  above 
the  city  of  Thebe :  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Placia,  as  the  resemblance  of  the  names  had  led 
some  to  suppose. 

PlanArla  (prob.  Conaria,  Camary),  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  Atlantic,  called  Fortunatam. 

Planasla.    L  (J'icmo$a),  an  island  between 
Corsica  and  the  coast  of  Etruria,  to  which  Augus- 
tus 
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2.  An  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul,  E.  of  the 
Stoechndes. 
Planciades,  FulgentXoj.  [FotvoKirrioa.] 
Planclna,  Mun&tla,  the  wife  of  Cn.  Pi*>.  who 
was  appointed  governor  of  Syria  in  a.D.  1R.  While 
her  husband  used  every  effort  to  thwart  Ger- 
man icas,  she  exerted  herself  equally  to  anmy  sod 
insult  Agrippina.  She  was  encouraged  in  this 
conduct  by  Livia,  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  wee 
saved  her  from  condemnation  by  the  senate  »hn 
she  was  accused  along  with  her  husband  ia  20. 
[Piso,  No.  16.]  She  was  brought  to  trial  a^arj 
in  33,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  7 
having  no  longer  any  hope  of 
end  to  her  own  life. 

Plandua,  Cn.,  first  served  in  Africa 
propraetor  A.  Torquatus,  subsequently  in  a.  c  68 
under  the  proconsul  Q.  Meteliua  in  Crete,  and  next 
in  62  as  military  tribune  in  the  army  of  C.  Anto- 
nius  in  Macedonia.  In  58  he  was  quat-sier  ia 
Macedonia  under  the  propraetor  L.  Appuleias,  acd 
here  he  showed  great  kindness  to  Cicero,  when  the 
latter  came  to  this  province  during  his  banishment. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  56;  and  was 
elected  curule  aedile  with  A.  Plotius  in  54.  Bat 
before  Plancius  and  Plotius  entered  upon  their 
office  they  were  accused  by  Juventins  Laterensis, 


and  L.  Cassias  Longinus.  < 
or  the  bribery  of  the  tribes  by  means  of  illegal 
associations,  in  accordance  with  the  Lex  Licima, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  consul  Lkinias 
Cnusus  in  the  preceding  year.  Cicero  defended 
Plancius  in  an  oration  still  extant,  and  obtained 
his  acquittal  Plancius  espoused  the 
party  in  the  civil  wars^and  after  Carsnr  had  ; 
the  supremacy  lived  in  exile  in  Corcyrn. 

Plancns,  Manatlus,  the  name  of  a  dis 
plebeian  family.  The  surname  Planeu*  signified  a 
person  having  flat  splay  feet  without  any  bend  id 
them.  L  L.,  was  a  friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
served  under  him  both  in  the  Gallic  and  the  civil 
wars.  Caesar  shortly  before  his  death  nominated 
him  to  the  government  of  Transalpine  Gaol  for 
b.  c  44,  with  the  exception  of  the  Narbonese  and 
Keltic  portions  of  the  province,  and  also  to  the 
consulship  for  42,  with  D.  Brutus  as  his  colleague. 
After  Caesar's  death  Plancns  hastened  into  Gasi, 
and  took  possession  of  his  province.  Here  he  pre- 
pared at  first  to  support  the  senate  against  Antony; 
but  when  Lepidus  joined  Antony,  and  their  united 
forces  threatened  to  overwhelm  Plancus.  the  latter 
was  persuaded  by  Asinius  Pollio  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, and  to  unite  with  Antony  and  I^epidos 
Plancns  during  his  government  of  Gaul  founded 
the  colonies  of  Lugdunum  and  Raurica.  He  was 
consul  in  42  according  to  the  arrangement  made  by 
Caesar,  and  he  subsequently  followed  Antony  to 
Asia,  where  he  remained  for  some  years,  and"  pv 
vemed  in  succession  the  provinces  of  Asia  and 
Syria.  He  deserted  Antony  in  32  shortly  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  the  lattrr 
and  Octavian.  He  was  favourably  received  by 
Octavian,  and  continued  to  reside  at  Rome  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  on  his  proposal 
that  Octavian  received  the  title  of  Augustus  in  "-7; 
and  the  emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  censorship 
in  22  with  Paulus  Aemilius  Lepidus.  Both  the 
public  and  private  life  of  Plancus  was  stained  by 
numerous  vices.  One  of  Horace's  odes  (Carm.  L  7) 
i*  addressed  to  him.  —  2.  T.,  utrnamed  Bursa, 
brother  of  the  former,  was  tribune  of  the  picks 
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».  c  52,  when  he  supported  the  views  of  Poinpev, 
who  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  dictatorship.  With 
this  object  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  in- 
crease the  confusion  which  followed  upon  the  death 
sf  Clodiua.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  as  soon  as 
his  tribunate  had  expired,  Plane  us  was  accused  by 
Cicero  of  Vis  and  was  condemned.  After  his  con- 
demnation Plancus  went  to  Ravenna  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Caesar. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
restored  to  his  civic  rights  by  Caesar  ;  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  civil  war.  After 
Caesar's  death  Plancus  fought  on  Antony's  side  in 
the  campaign  of  Mutina.  He  was  driven  out  of 
Pollentia  by  Pontius  Aquila,  the  legate  of  D.  Brutus, 
and  in  his  flight  broke  his  leg.— »3.  Cn.,  brother 
of  the  two  preceding,  praetor  elect  44,  was  charged 
by  Caesar  in  that  year  with  the  assignment  to  his 
soldiers  of  lands  at  fiuthrotum  in  Epirus.  As 
Atticus  possessed  property  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Cicero  commended  to  Plancus  with  much  earnest- 
ness the  interests  of  his  friend.  He  was  praetor  in 
43  and  was  allowed  by  the  senate  to  join  his 
brother  Lucius  [No.  1]  in  Transalpine  GauL  —  4. 
L.  PlautifU  Plancus,  brother  of  the  3  preceding, 
was  adopted  by  a  L.  Plautius,  and  therefore  took 
bis  praenomen  as  well  as  nomen,  but  retained  his 
•  riginal  cognomen,  as  was  the  case  with  Metellus 
Scipio  [  Mktbxlus,  No.  15],  and  Pupius  Piso. 
[Pisa,  No.  13.]  Before  his  adoption  his  praeno- 
men was  Caius.  He  was  included  in  the  proscription 
of  the  triumvirs,  43,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother 
Lucius,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Planudes  Maxlmus,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Constantinopolitan  monks  of  the  last 
age  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  was  greatly  distin- 
guished as  a  theologian,  grammarian,  and  rheto- 
rician; but  his  name  is  now  chiefly  interesting  as 
that  of  the  compiler  of  the  latest  of  those  collections 
of  minor  Greek  poems,  which  were  known  by  the 
names  of  Garlands  or  AnQiologies  (Sr^poyot,  *Ar- 
OoAoylai).  Planudes  flourished  at  Constantinople 
in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century,  under  the 
emperors  Andronicas  II.  and  III.  Palaeologi.  In 
a.  d.  1327  he  was  sent  by  Andronicus  II.  as  am- 
bassador to  Venice.  As  the  A  nthoiogy  of  Planudes 
was  not  only  the  latest  compiled,  but  was  also  that 
which  was  recognised  as  The  Greek  A  nthoiogy,  until 
the  discovery  of  the  Anthology  of  Constantinus 
Cephalas,  this  is  chosen  as  the  fittest  place  for  an 
account  of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Greek  An- 
thology. 1.  Materials.  The  various  collections,  to 
which  their  compilers  gave  the  name  of  Garlands 
and  Anthologies*  were  made  up  of  short  poems, 
chiefly  of  an  epigrammatic  character,  and  in  the 
elegiac  metre.  The  earliest  examples  of  such  poetry 
were  furnished  by  the  inscriptions  on  monuments, 
such  as  those  erected  to  commemorate  heroic 
deeds,  the  statues  of  distinguished  men,  especially 
victors  in  the  public  games,  sepulchral  monuments, 
and  dedicatory  offerings  in  temples  (avufrh^ra); 
to  which  may  be  added  oracles  and  proverbial  say- 
ings.  At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Greek 
literature,  poets  of  the  highest  fame  cultivated  this 
species  of  composition,  which  received  its  most 
perfect  development  from  the  hand  of  Simonide*. 
Thenceforth,  as  a  set  form  of  poetry,  it  became  a 
fit  vehicle  for  the  brief  expression  of  though ts  and 
sentiments  on  any  subject ;  until  at  last  tne  form 
came  to  be  cultivated  for  its  own  sake,  and  the 
literati  of  Alexandria  and  Byiantium  deemed  the 


ability  to  make  epigrams  an  essential  part  of  the 
character  of  a  scholar.  Hence  the  mere  trifling, 
the  stupid  jokes,  and  the  wretched  personalities, 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  epigrammatic 
poetry  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology. — 2.  The 
Garland  of  Meleager.  At  a  comparatively  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  various 
persons  collected  epigrams  of  particular  classes, 
and  with  reference  to  their  use  as  historical  au- 
thorities; but  the  first  person  who  made  such  a 
collection  solely  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  preserve- 
epigrams  of  all  kinds,  was  Mklxagxr,  a  cynic 
philosopher  of  Gadara,  in  Palestine,  about  a.  c.  60. 
His  collection  contained  epigrams  by  46  poets,  of 
all  ages  of  Greek  poetry,  up  to  the  most  ancient 
lyric  period.  He  entitled  it  The  Garland  (2t4- 
<pa"os\  with  reference  to  the  common  comparison 
of  small  beautiful  poems  to  flowers.  The  same  idea 
is  kept  up  in  the  word  Anthology  (krBoXoyia\ 
which  was  adopted  by  the  next  compiler  as  the 
title  of  his  work.  The  Garland  of  Mel  eager  was 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the 
initial  letters  of  the  first  line  of  each  epigram.  —  3. 
The  A  ntho/o<ty  of  Philip  of  Thessaloniea,  was  com- 
piled in  the  time  of  Trajan,  avowedly  in  imitation 
of  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  and  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  adding  to  that  collection  the  epigrams  of 
more  recent  writers. — 4.  Diogenianus,  Straton^and 
Diogenes  LaZrtius.  Shortly  after  Philip,  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  the  learned  grammarian,  Dioge- 
nianos  of  Heme  lea,  compiled  an  Anthology,  which 
is  entirely  lost  It  might  have  been  well  if  the 
same  fate  had  befallen  the  very  polluted  collection 
of  his  contemporary,  Straton  of  Sard  is.  About  the 
same  time  Diogenes  Laertius  collected  the  epigrams 
which  are  interspersed  in  his  lives  of  the  philoso- 
phers, into  a  separate  book. — 5.  Agathias  Seholasti- 
cus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  made  a 
collection  entitled  KtnAot  Intypanfidrttp.  It  was 
divided  into  7  books,  according  to  subjects.  The 
poems  included  in  it  were  those  of  recent  writers, 
and  chiefly  those  of  Agathias  himself  and  of  his 
contemporaries,  such  as  Paulus  Silentiarius  and 
Macedonius.  —  6.  The  Anthology  of  Constantinus 
Cephalas,  or  the  Palatine  Antholixjy.  Constantinus 
Cephalas  appears  to  have  lived  about  4  centuries 
after  Agathias,  and  to  have  flourished  in  the  10th 
century,  under  the  emperor  Constantinus  Porphyro- 
genitus.  The  labours  of  preceding  compilers  nuty 
be  viewed  as  merely  supplementary  to  the  Garland 
of  Meleager;  but  the  Anthology  of  Constantinus 
Cephalas  was  an  entirely  new  collection  from  the 
preceding  Anthologies  and  from  original  sources. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Constantine  himself.  The 
MS.  of  the  Anthology  was  discovered  by  Salmasius 
in  1606,  in  the  library  of  the  Electors  Palatine  at 
Heidelberg.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Vatican,  with  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  library 
(1623),  and  has  become  celebrated  under  the 
names  of  the  Palatine  Anthology  and  the  Vatican 
Code*  of  the  Greek  Anthology.  This  MS.  was  re- 
stored to  its  old  home  at  Heidelberg  after  the  peace 
of  1815.— 7.  The  Anthology  of  Planudes  is  arranged 
in  7  books,  each  of  which,  except  the  5th  and  7th, 
is  divided  into  chapters  according  to  subjects,  and 
these  chapters  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
The  contents  of  the  books  arc  as  follows:  —  1. 
Chiefly  iwio*ueruca\  that  is,  displays  of  skill  in 
this  species  of  poetry,  in  91  chapters.  2.  Jocular 
or  satiric  (oiurvTiK&\  chaps.  53.  3.  Sepulchral 
{iwiriu**),  chaps.  32.    4.  Inscriptions  or  statu* 
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of  athletes  and  other  works  of  art,  descriptions  of 
places,  &c  chaps.  33.  5.  The  Ecpkrasit  of  Christen- 
doms, and  epigrams  on  statues  of  charioteers  in 
the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople.  6.  Dedicatory 
( ivatfrj^aTutd),  chaps.  27.  7.  Amatory  (ipwrixa.). 
Planudes  did  little  more  than  abridge  and  re- 
arrange the  Anthology  of  Constantinus  Cephalas. 
Only  a  few  epigrams  are  found  in  the  Planudean 
Anthology,  which  axe  not  in  the  Palatine. — The 
best  editions  of  the  Greek  Anthology  are  by 
Brunck  and  Jacobs.  Brunck's  edition,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  Anaieda  Velrrum  Pot- 
Argentorati,1772— 1776,  Svols. 
8vo,  contains  the  whole  of  the  Greek  Anthology, 
besides  some  poems  which  are  not  properly  in- 
cluded under  that  title.  Brunck  adopted  a  new 
arrangement :  he  discarded  the  books  and  chapters 
of  the  early  Anthology,  placed  together  all  the 
epigrams  of  each  poet,  and  arranged  the  poets 
themselves  in  chronological  order,  placing  those 
epigrams,  the  authors  of  which  were  unknown. 
Under  the  separate  head  of  do'sWoTa.  Jacobs' 
edition  is  founded  upon  Bru nek's,  but  is  much 
superior,  and  ranks  as  the  standard  edition  of  the 
Greek  Anthology.  It  is  in  13  rols.  8 to,  namely, 
4  vols,  of  the  Text,  one  of  Indices,  and  3  of  Com- 
mentaries, divided  into  8  parts,  Lips.  1 795 — 1814. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  MS.  of  the  Palatine 
Anthology  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Jacobs 
published  a  separate  edition  of  the  Palatine  An- 
thology, Lips.  1815 — 1817,  3  rols. 

Plataea,  more  commonly  Plataea*  (nxdrcua, 
TlKareuai  :  HAarsucof ),  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Cithaeron,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Asopus,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Attica.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Thebes ;  and  its  name  was  commonly  derived  from 
Plataea,  a  daughter  of  Asopus.  The  town,  though 
not  large,  played  an  important  part  in  Greek  his- 
tory, and  experienced  many  striking  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.  At  an  early  period  the  Plataeans 
deserted  the  Boeotian  confederacy  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens ;  and 
when  the  Persians  invaded  Attica,  in  b. c  490, 
they  sent  1000  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  had  the  honour  of  fighting  on  their  side 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Ten  years  afterwards 
(4  MO)  their  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Persian 
army  under  Xerxes  at  the  instigation  of  the  The- 
bans;  and  the  place  was  still  in  ruins  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (479),  when  the  memorable  battle 
was  fought  in  their  territory,  in  which  Mardonius 
was  defeated,  and  the  independence  of  Greece 
secured.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  the  terri- 
tory of  Plataea  was  declared  inviolable,  and  Pnu- 
sanias  and  the  other  Greeks  swore  to  guarantee  its 
independence.  The  sanctity  of  the  city  was  still 
further  secured  by  its  being  selected  as  the  place 
in  which  the  great  festival  of  the  Eleutheria  was 
to  be  celebrated  in  honour  of  those  Greeks  who  had 
fallen  in  the  war.  (See  Did.  of  Antig.  art  Eleu- 
theria.) The  Plataeans  further  received  from  the 
Greeks  the  large  turn  of  BO  talents.  Plataea  now 
enjoyed  a  prosperity  of  60  years  ;  but  in  the  3rd 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (429)  the  Thebans 
persuaded  the  Spartans  to  attack  the  town,  and 
after  a  siege  of  2  years  at  length  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  place  (427).  Plataea  was 
now  rased  to  the  ground,  but  was  again  rebuilt 
after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (387).  It  was  de- 
stroyed the  3rd  time  by  it*  inveterate  enemies  the 
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Thebans  in  374.    It  was  once  more  restored  snoW 

the  Macedonian  supremacy,  and  continurd  m 
existence  till  a  very  late  period.  Its  walla  were 
rebuilt  by  Justinian. 

Platamodes  fU^ara^wiris  :  Aja  KyriaJb. ;,  a 
promontory  in  the  W.  of  Messenia. 

Plitkna,  -am,  -us  (rUardVi),  flAira**.  nxd, 
Toyoj),  a  fortress  in  Phoenicia,  in  a  narrow  pass 
between  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  near  the  river  !>*- 
mura*  or  Tamyras  (Lkunmr). 

Plitea  ( EIAarso*  also  -sla,  -«<ei,  -aia),  an  ialsj  <i 
on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N.  Africa,  the  first 
place  taken  possession  of  by  the  Greek  colonists 
under  Battus.  [Cvrknaica.] 

Plato  (TlKdrtty).  I.  The  comic  poet,  was  i 
native  of  Athens,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes, 
Phrynichus,  Eupolis,  and  Pherrcratea,  and  floo- 
rished  from  B.C  428  to  389.  He  ranked  among 
the  very  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy.  From  the 
expressions  of  the  grammarians,  and  from  the  latrge 
number  of  fragments  which  are  prexTTed,  it  n 
evident  that  his  plays  were  only  second  in  popu- 
larity to  those  of  Aristophanes.  Purity  ot  Lan- 
guage, refined  sharpness  of  wit,  and  a  combinatv  a 
of  the  vigour  of  the  Old  Comedy  with  the  greater 
elegance  of  the  Middle  and  the  New,  were  his 
chief  characteristics.  Suidas  gives  the  tillrs  of  30 
of  his  dramas.— 2.  The  philosopher,  was  the  too 
of  Ariston  and  Perictione  or  Potone,  and  was  barn 
at  Athens  either  in  a.  c  429  or  42K.  According 
to  others,  he  was  born  in  the  neighbouring  island 
ofAegina.  His  paternal  family  boasted  of  ben,; 
descended  from  Codrus ;  his  maternal  ai.ce»tor»  t 
a  relationship  with  Solon.  Plato  himself  menuom 
the  relationship  of  Critias,  his  maternal  uncle,  with 
Solon.  Originally,  we  are  told,  he  was  nsuned 
after  his  grandfather  Aristocles,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  fluency  of  his  speech,  or,  as  others  have  it, 
the  breadth  of  his  chest,  be  acquired  that  n.m»» 
under  which  alone  we  know  him.  One  story  n-a^ie 
him  the  son  of  Apollo ;  another  related  that  bees 
Bcttled  upon  the  lips  of  the  sleeping  child.  He  ;» 
also  said  to  hare  contended,  when  a  youth,  in  the 
Isthmian  and  other  games,  as  well  as  to  have 
made  attempts  in  epic,  lyric,  and  dithyramb* 
poetry,  and  not  to  have  devoted  himself  to  philo- 
sophy till  a  later  time,  proltably  after  Socrates  K*i 
drawn  him  within  the  magic  circle  of  his  infiuerc*- 
Plato  was  instructed  in  grammar,  music,  and  g>  m- 
nastics  by  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  that 
time.  At  an  early  age  he  had  become  acquainted, 
through  Cratylus,  with  the  doctrines  of  Hersditaa, 
and  through  other  instructors  with  the  philoso- 
phical dogmas  of  the  Kleatics  and  of  An-uwr.!*. 
In  his  20th  year  he  is  said  to  have  betaken  hue- 
self  to  Socrates,  and  became  one  of  his  most  arrieat 
admirers.  After  the  death  of  Socrates  (399)  he 
withdrew  to  Megara,  where  be  probably  composed 
several  of  his  dialogues,  especially  those  of  a  dia- 
lectical character.  He  next  went  to  Cyrene  thri-u^'a 
friendship  for  the  mathematician  Theodoras ;  and 
is  wid  to  have  visited  afterwards  Egypt,  Sicily, 
and  the  Greek  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  through  his 
eagerness  for  knowledge.  The  more  distant  jour- 
neys of  Plato  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  to  the 
Hebrews,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians,  to  the  M<mh 
and  Persians,  are  mentioned  only  by  writers  on 
whom  no  reliance  can  bo  placed.  That  Pla^, 
during  his  residence  in  Sicily,  became  acquainted, 
through  Dion,  with  the  elder  Dionjsims,  but  very 
soon  fell  out  with  the  tyrant,  is  asserted  by  cred  ibis 
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witness.  But  more  doubt  attaches  to  the  story, 
which  relates  that  he  was  given  up  by  the  tyrant 
to  the  Spartan  ambassador  Pollis,  by  him  sold  into 
Aegina,  and  set  at  liberty  by  the  Cyienian  Anni- 
eeris.  Plato  is  said  to  have  visited  Sicily  when 
40  years  old,  consequently  in  389.  After  his 
return  he  began  to  teach,  partly  in  the  gymnasium 
of  the  Academy  and  its  shady  avenues,  near  the 
city,  between  the  exterior  Ceramicus  and  the  hill 
Colonus  Hippius,  and  partly  in  his  garden,  which 
was  situated  at  Colonus.  He  taught  gratuitously, 
and  without  doubt  mainly  in  the  form  of  lively 
dialogue  ;  yet  on  the  more  difficult  parts  of  bis 
doctrinal  system  he  probably  delivered  also  con* 
nected  lectures.  The  more  narrow  circle  of  bis 
disciples  assembled  themselves  in  his  garden  at 
common  simple  meals,  and  it  was  probably  to  them 
alone  that  the  inscription  said  to  have  been  set  up 
over  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  **  let  no  one  enter 
who  is  unacquainted  with  geometry,"  bad  refer- 
ence. From  this  house  came  forth  his  nephew 
Speusippus  Xenocrates  of  Chalcedon,  Aristotle, 
Heraciides  Ponticus,  Hestiaeus  of  Perinthus,  Phi- 
lippics the  Opuntian,  and  others,  men  from  the  most 
different  parts  of  Greece.  To  the  wider  circle  of 
those  who,  without  attaching  themselves  to  the 
more  narrow  community  of  the  school,  sought  in- 
struction and  incitement  from  him,  such  distin- 
guished men  as  Chabriaa,  Iphicrates,  Tiraotheus, 
Phocion,  Hype  rides,  Lycurgus,  and  lacerates,  are 
said  to  have  belonged.  Whether  Demosthenes 
was  of  the  number  is  doubtful  Even  women  are 
aaid  to  have  attached  themselves  to  him  as  his 
disciples.  Plato's  occupation  as  an  instructor  was 
twice  interrupted  by  bis  voyages  to  Sicily;  first 
when  Dion,  probably  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  persuaded  him  to  make  the  at- 
tempt to  win  the  younger  Dionysius  to  philosophy  ; 
the  '2nd  time,  a  few  years  later  (about  360),  when 
the  wish  of  his  Pythagorean  friends,  and  the  invi- 
tation of  Dionysius  to  reconcile  the  disputes  which 
had  broken  out  between  him  and  his  step-uncle 
Dion,  brought  him  back  to  Syracuse.  His  efforts 
were  both  times  unsuccessful,  and  he  owed  his  own 
safety  to  nothing  but  the  earnest  intercession  of 
Archytas.  That  Plato  cherished  the  hope  of  re- 
alising through  the  conversion  of  Dionysius  his 
idea  of  a  state  in  the  rising  city  of  Syracuse,  was 
a  belief  pretty  generally  spread  in  antiquity,  and 
which  finds  some  confirmation  in  the  expressions 
of  the  philosopher  himself,  and  of  the  7th  Platonic 
letter,  which,  though  spurious,  is  written  with  the 
most  evident  acquaintance  with  the  matters  treated 
of.  With  the  exception  of  these  2  visits  to  Sicily, 
Plato  was  occupied  from  the  time  when  he  opened 
the  school  in  the  Academy  in  giving  instruction 
and  in  the  composition  of  his  works.  He  died  in 
the  82nd  year  of  his  age,  B.&  347.  According  to 
some  he  died  while  writing,  according  to  others  at 
a  marriage  feast.  According  to  his  but  will  his 
garden  remained  the  property  of  the  school,  and 
passed,  considerably  increased  by  subsequent  ad- 
ditions, into  the  hands  of  the  Neo-Platoniats,  who 
kept  as  a  festival  his  birth-day  as  well  as  that  of 
Socrates.  Athenians  and  strangers  honoured  his 
memory  by  monuments.  Still  he  bad  no  lack  of 
enemies  and  enviers.  He  was  attacked  by  con- 
temporary comic  poets,  as  Theopompus,  Alexis, 
Cratinus  the  younger,  and  others,  by  one-sided 
Socratiea,  as  Antisthenes,  Diogenes,  and  the  later 
Megarici,  and  also  by  the  Epicureans,  Stoics, 
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tain  Peripatetics,  and  later  writers  eager  for  de- 
traction. Thus  even  Antisthenes  and  Aristoxenus 
charged  him  with  sensuality,  avarice,  nnd  syco- 
phancy ;  and  others  with  vanity,  ambition,  and 
envy  towards  other  Socratiea,  Protagoras,  Epichar- 
mus,  and  Philolaus.  —  The  Writings  of  Plato. 
These  writings  have  come  down  to  us  complete, 
and  have  always  been  admired  as  a  model  of  the 
union  of  artistic  perfection  with  philosophical  ocate- 
ncss  and  depth.  They  are  in  the  form  of  dialogue ; 
but  Plato  was  not  the  first  writer  who  employed 
this  style  of  composition  for  philosophical  instruc- 
tion. Zeno  the  Eleatic  had  already  written  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer.  Alexamenus 
the  Teian  and  Sophron  in  the  mimes  had  treated 
ethical  subjects  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  Xeno- 
phon,  Aeschines,  Antisthenes,  Euclides,  and  other 
Socratics  also  had  made  use  of  the  dialcgical 
form;  but  Plato  has  handled  this  form  not  only 
with  greater  mastery  than  any  one  who  preceded 
him,  but,  in  all  probability,  with  the  distinct 
intention  of  keeping  by  this  very  means  true  to 
the  admonition  of  Socrates,  not  to  communicate 
instruction,  but  to  lead  to  the  spontaneous  dis- 
covery of  it.  The  dialogues  of  Plato  are  closely 
connected  with  one  another,  and  various  arrange- 
ments of  them  have  been  proposed.  Schleienna- 
cher  divides  them  into  3  series  or  classes.  In  the 
1st  he  considers  that  the  germs  of  dialectic  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  ideas  begin  to  unfold  themselves  in 
all  the  freshness  of  youthful  inspiration;  in  the 
2nd  those  germs  develop  themselves  further  by 
means  of  dialectic  investigations  respecting  th* 
difference  between  common  and  philosophical 
acquaintance  with  things,  respecting  notion  and 
knowledge  (8o£a  and  rfwierijMn) ;  in  the  3rd  they 
receive  their  completion  by  means  of  an  objectively 
scientific  working  out,  with  the  separation  of  ethics 
and  physics.  The  1st  series  embraces,  according 
to  Scbleiermacher,  the  Pkaedrus,  Lysis,  Protagoras^ 
Laches.,  CJiarmides,  Eulhypliron,  and  Parmettidts ;  to 
which  may  be  added  as  an  appendix  the  A  pologia, 
Crito,  Ion,  HipfHa*  ilfssor,  Hipf«irchusy  Mwot  and 
A  IcHtiadm  II.  The  2n  d  series  contains  the  Goryui*, 
TfeaeUius,  Mmo,  Euthydemus,  Cruiyius,  Safeties, 
Politiau,  Sytnposium,  Pliae,to,  and  Philtbm;  to 
which  may  be  added  as  an  appendix  the  TVucw, 
Erattaty  Aldbiades  /«,  Mrmxenu..^  Ihppias  Major, 
and  Ciiiophon.  The  3rd  series  comprises  the  He- 
public,  Timacut,  Critias,  and  the  Laws.  This 
arrangement  is  perhaps  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  made  of  the  dialogues,  though  open  to  ex- 
ception in  several  particulars.  The  genuineness  of 
several  of  the  dialogues  has  been  questioned,  but 
for  the  most  part  on  insufficient  grounds.  The 
Epinomis%  however,  is  probably  to  be  aligned  to  a 
disciple  of  Plato,  the  Minos  and  Hipparchus  to  1 
Socratic.  The  2nd  AlaUades  was  attributed  by 
ancient  critics  to  Xenophon.  The  AnierasUu  and 
Ciitoplum  are  probably  of  much  later  origin.  Tbe 
Platonic  letters  were  composed  at  different  periods; 
the  oldest  of  them,  the  7th  and  8th,  probably  by 
disciples  of  Plato.  The  dialogues  Dtmodocus, 
Sisyphus,  Eryxia*,  Axioehus,  and  those  on  justice 
and  virtue,  were  with  good  reason  regarded  by 
ancient  critics  as  spurious,  and  with  them  may  be 
associated  tbe  HipparcAus,  Theayet,  and  the  Defi- 
nitions. The  genuineness  of  the  1  si  Aldbiades  seems 
doubtful.  The  smaller  Hippitu,  the  /on,  and  the 
Menejtenus,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  assailed 
by  many  modem  cities,  may  very  well 
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their  ground  as  occasional  compositions  of  Plato.— 
The  Philosophy  of  Plato.  The  nature  of  this 
work  will  allow  only  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  this 
subject.  The  attempt  to  combine  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy (the  two  fundamental  tendencies  of  the 
Greek  mind),  gives  to  the  Platonic  dialogues  a 
charm,  which  irresistibly  attracts  us,  though  we 
may  hare  bat  a  deficient  comprehension  of  their 
subject-matter.  Plato,  like  Socrates,  was  pene- 
trated with  the  idea  that  wisdom  is  the  attribute 
of  the  Godhead ;  that  philosophy,  springing  from 
the  impulse  to  know,  is  the  necessity  of  the  intel- 
lectual man,  and  the  greatest  of  the  blessings  in 
which  he  participates.  When  once  we  strive  after 
Wisdom  with  the  intensity  of  a  lover,  she  becomes 
the  true  consecration  and  purification  of  the  soul, 
adapted  to  lead  us  from  the  night-like  to  the  true 
day.  An  approach  to  wisdom,  however,  presup- 
poses an  original  communion  with  Being,  truly  so 
called  ;  and  this  communion  again  presupposes  the 
divine  nature  or  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
impulse  to  become  like  the  Eternal  This  impulse 
is  the  love  which  generates  in  Truth,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  it  is  termed  Dialectic*.  Out  of  the 
philosophical  impulse  which  is  developed  by  Dia- 
lectic* not  only  correct  knowledge,  but  also  correct 
action  springs  forth.  Socrates'  doctrine  respecting 
the  unity  of  virtue,  and  that  it  consists  in  true, 
vigorous,  and  practical  knowledge,  is  intended  to 
be  set  forth  in  a  preliminary  manner  in  the  Prota- 
goras and  the  smaller  dialogues  attached  to  it 
They  are  designed,  therefore,  to  introduce  a  foun- 
dation for  ethics,  by  the  refutation  of  the  common 
views  that  were  entertained  of  morals  and  of  vir- 
tue. For  although  not  even  the  words  ethics  and 
physics  occur  in  Plato,  and  even  dialectics  are  not 
treated  of  as  a  distinct  and  separate  province,  yet 
he  must  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of 
the  threefold  division  of  philosophy,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  before  him  the  decided  object  to  develop 
the  Socratic  method  into  a  scientific  Bystem  of  dia- 
lectics, that  should  supply  the  grounds  of  our 
knowledge  as  well  as  of  our  moral  action  (physics 
and  ethics),  and  therefore  he  separates  the  general 
investigations  on  knowledge  and  understanding,  at 
Irast  relatively,  from  those  which  refer  to  physics 
and  ethics.  Accordingly,  the  Theaetetus,  Sophistes, 
Pannenides,  and  Cratylus,  are  principally  dialecti- 
cal ;  the  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Politicus,  Phitebus, 
and  the  Politics,  principally  ethical ;  while  the 
Timaeus  is  exclusively  physical  Plato's  dialectics 
and  ethics,  however,  have  been  more  successful 
than  his  physics.-— Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  parts  of  his  system. 
He  maintained  that  the  existence  of  things,  cogni- 
sable only  by  means  of  conception,  is  their  true 
essence,  their  idea.  Hence  he  asserts  that  to 
deny  the  reality  of  ideas  is  to  destroy  all  scien- 
tific research.  He  departed  from  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  idea  (namely,  that  of  form 
or  figure),  inasmuch  as  he  understood  by  it  the 
unities  (ird5<s,  uoriStt)  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  the  visible,  the  changeable,  and  which  can 
only  be  reached  by  pure  thinking.  He  included 
under  the  expression  idea  every  thing  stable  amidst 
the  changes  of  mere  phenomena,  all  really  existing 
and  unchangeable  definitudes,  by  which  the  changes 
of  things  and  our  knowledge  of  them  are  condi- 
tioned, such  as  the  ideas  of  genus  and  species,  the 
laws  and  ends  of  nature,  as  also  the  principles 
of  cognition,  and  of  moral  action,  and  the  essences 
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!  of  individual,  concrete,  thinking  souls.  H'w  tyttea 
of  ethics  was  founded  upon  hi*  dialectics,  ss  is 

\  remarked  above.  Hence  he  asserted  that  not  brm* 
in  a  condition  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  good  «niH 

I  full  distinctness,  we  are  able  to  approximate  to  ft 
only  so  far  as  we  elevate  the  power  of  thinking  to 
its  original  purity.  —  The  best  editions  of  the  col- 
lected works  of  Plato  are  by  Bekker.  BeroL  18 IS 
— 1818,  by  Stall  baura,  Goths,  18*27,  seq,  and  by 
Orelti  and  others,  Turic  1839. 

Plautla  Gens,  a  plebeian  gens  at  Rome.  To* 
name  is  also  written  Plotiut,  just  as  we  hare  both 
Cloditu  and  Claudius.  The  gens  was  divided  itiu 
the  families  of  Hi/psoras,  Proculus,  .Si'r»tn*j,  Ve  "O 

Venox ;  and  although  several  members  of  \\.*~* 
families  obtained  the  consulship,  none  of  them  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  separate  notira. 

Plautianufl,  Fulvlua,  an  African  by  birth,  U* 
fellow-townsman  of  Septimius  Severu*.  He  served 
as  praefect  of  the  praetorium  under  this  emperor, 
who  loaded  him  with  honours  and  wealth,  and 
virtually  made  over  much  of  the  iir.perial  astW 
rity  into  bis  hands.    Intoxicated  by  these  dis- 
tinctions, Plautianu*  indulged  in  the  most  despotic 
tyranny,  and  perpetrated  acts  of  cruelty  almost 
beyond  belief.  In  a.  n.  202  his  daughter  PUunlla 
was  married  to  Caracal  la ;  but  having  discover,  d 
the  dislike  cherished  by  Caracal  la  towards  both 
his  daughter  and  himself,  and  looking  forward 
with  apprehension  to  the  downfall  which  awaited 
him  upon  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  he  fanned  a 
plot  against  the  life  both  of  Septimius  and  Ci-v 
call  a.    Llis  treachery  was  discovered,  and  he  "*<u 
immediately  put  to  death,  203.    His  daughter 
Plautilla  was  banished  first  to  Sicily,  and  subse- 
quently to  Lipara,  where  she  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  harshness.    After  the  murder  of  Gets,  ia 
212,  Plautilla  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  a* 
husband. 

Plautilla.  [Plautianus.] 

Plautlus.  1.  A,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  who 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  Claudius  in  a.  d.  43  to 
subdue  Britain.  He  remained  in  Britain  4  years, 
and  subdued  the  S.  part  of  the  island.  He  ob- 
tained an  ovation  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  47.  ~ 
8.  A  Roman  jurist,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  and  is  cited  by  subsequent  jurist*. 

Plautua,  the  most  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Rome,  was  a  native  of  Sarsina,  a  small  village  ia 
Umbria.  He  is  usually  called  M.  Aocius  PlaaJmt, 
but  his  real  name,  as  an  eminent  modern  scholar 
has  shown,  was  T.  Maccius  Plautus.  The  date  A 
his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  be  placed  al«*it 
B.  c  254.  He  probably  came  to  Rome  at  an  early 
age,  since  he  displays  such  a  perfect  mastery  oi 
the  Latin  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
Greek  literature,  which  he  could  hardly  have  ac- 
quired in  a  provincial  town.  Whether  be  errf 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise  is  doubtful  When 
he  arrived  at  Rome  he  was  itk  needy  circumstances, 
and  was  first  employed  in  the  service  of  the  acton. 
With  the  money  he  had  caved  in  this  inferior 
station  he  left  Rome  and  set  up  in  business:  bat 
his  speculations  failed  ;  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
his  necessities  obliged  him  tto  enter  the  service  of 
a  baker,  who  employed  hup  in  turning  a  ha&i ■ 
milL  While  in  this  degradiikg  occupation  bewrocs 
8  plays,  the  sale  of  which  t<V  the  managers  of  the 
public  games  enabled  him  Ao  quit  his  drudgery, 
and  begin  his  literary  career.^  He  was  then  pro- 
bably about  30  years  of  age  (ft?4  \  and  accordingtj 
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commenced  writing  comedies  a  few  years  before 
the  breaking  oat  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  He  con- 
tinued his  literary  occupation  for  about  40  years, 
and  died  in  184,  when  he  was  70  years  of  age. 
His  contemporaries  at  first  were  Livius  Andronicus 
and  Naevius,  afterwards  Ennius  and  Caecilius : 
Terence  did  not  rise  into  notice  till  almost  20  years 
after  his  death.  During  the  long  time  that  he 
held  possession  of  the  stage,  he  was  always  a  gTeat 
favourite  of  the  people ;  and  he  expressed  a  bold 
consciousness  of  his  own  powers  in  the  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  for  hit  tomb,  and  which  has  come 
down  to  us:  — 

"Postquam  est  mortem  aptus  Plautus,  comoedia 

luget 

Srena  deserts,  dein  risus,  Indus  jocusque 

Plautus  wrote  a  great  number  of  comedies,  and  in 
the  last  century  of  the  republic  there  were  1 30  plays, 
which  bore  his  name.  Most  of  these  however  were 
not  considered  genuine  by  the  best  Roman  critics. 
There  were  several  works  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
treatise  of  Varro,  entitled  Quacsiiones  Plant inae. 
Varro  limited  the  undoubted  comedies  of  the  poet 
to  21,  which  were  hence  called  the  Fabulae  Varro - 
nun**.  These  Varronian  comedies  are  the  same 
as  those  which  have  come  down  to  our  own  time, 
with  the  loss  of  one.  At  present  we  possess 
only  20  comedies  of  Plautus ;  but  there  were  ori- 
ginally 21  in  the  manuscripts,  and  the  Vidularia, 
which  was  the  21st,  and  which  came  last  in  the 
collection,  was  torn  off  from  the  manuscript  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  titles  of  the  21  Varronian  plays 
are:  ).Ampkitruo.  2.  A  anuria,  3.  Aulularia, 
4.  Cupovi.  5.  Cureulio.  6.  CWsa.  7.  CisteUaria. 
8.  Epidiau.  9.  Bacchidet.  10.  Mostellaria.  11. 
McnaechmL  12.  Milts.  1 3.  M creator.  14.  Pteu- 
doluM.  15.  Pocnulus.  16.  Perms,  17.  ftudens. 
18.  Stiekus,  19.  Trimtmmus.  20.  Truculcntus. 
21.  VidtUaria.  This  is  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  manuscripts,  though  probably  not  the 
one  in  which  they  were  originally  arranged  by 
Varro.  The  present  order  is  evidently  alphabeti- 
cal ;  the  initial  letter  of  the  title  of  each  play  is 
alone  regarded,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  thone 
which  follow :  hence  we  find  Cuptivi,  Cureulio, 
Casino,  dstellaria  :  Mottellaria,  M*na*cJmi,  Miles, 
Mereatur  :  Peeudolus,  Pomulus,  Persa.  The  play 
of  the  Baechides  forms  the  only  exception  to  the 
alphabetical  order.  It  was  probably  placed  after  the 
Effulicus  by  some  copyist,  because  he  had  observed 
that  Plautus,  in  the  Bacchides  (ii.  2.  36),  referred 
to  the  Epidkus  as  an  e;irlier  work.  The  names  of 
the  comedies  are  either  taken  from  some  leading 
character  in  the  play,  or  from  some  circumstance 
which  occurs  in  it :  thewe  titles  ending  in  ana  are 
adjectives,  giving  a  general  description  of  the  play: 
thus  Asinaria  is  the  u  Ass- Comedy."  The  come- 
dies of  Plautus  enjoyed  unrivalled  popularity  among 
the  Romans,  and  continued  to  be  represented  down 
to  the  time  of  Diocletian.  The  continued  popu- 
larity of  Plautus  through  so  many  centuries  was 
owing ^  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  being  a  national 
poet.  Though  he  founds  his  plays  upon  Greek 
models,  the  characters  in  them  act,  speak,  and 
joke  like  genuine  Romans,  and  he  thereby  secured 
the  sympathy  of  hU  audience  more  completely  than 
Terence  could  ever  have  done.  Whether  Plautus 
borrowed  the  plan  of  all  bis  plays  from  Greek  mo- 
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|  dels,  it  Is  impossible  to  say.  The  dstellaria,  fiac- 
chules,  Poenuliis,  and  Stichus,  were  taken  from 
Menander,  the  Carina  and  Rudens  from  Diphilus, 
and  the  Mercator  and  the  Trinummus  from  Phile- 
mon, and  many  others  were  undoubtedly  founded 
upon  Greek  originals.  Dut  in  all  cases  Plautus 
allowed  himself  much  greater  liberty  than  Terence; 
and  in  some  instances  he  appears  to  have  simply 
taken  the  leading  idea  of  the  play  from  the  Greek*, 
and  to  have  filled  it  up  in  his  own  fashion.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  a  well-known  line  of  Horace 
(Epist.  ii.  1.  58),  **  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi 
properare  Epicharmi,"  that  Plautus  took  great 
pains  to  imitate  Epicbarrous.  But  there  is  no 
correspondence  between  any  of  the  existing  plavs 
of  Plautus  and  the  known  titles  of  the  comedies 
of  Epicharmus ;  and  the  verb  properare  probably 
has  reference  only  to  the  liveliness  and  energy  of 
Plautus's  style,  in  which  he  bore  a  resemblance  to 
the  Sicilian  poet.  It  was,  however,  not  only  with 
the  common  people  that  Plautus  was  a  favourite ; 
educated  Romans  read  and  admired  his  works 
down  to  the  latest  times.  Cicero  (de  Qf.  i.  29) 
places  his  wit  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  old  Attic 
comedy,  and  St.  Jerome  used  to  console  himself 
with  the  perusal  of  the  poet  after  spending  many 
nights  in  tears,  on  account  of  his  past  sins.  The 
favourable  opinion  which  the  ancients  entertained 
of  the  merits  of  Plautus  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  judgment  of  the  best  modern  critics,  and  by 
the  fact  that  several  of  his  plays  have  been  imi- 
tated by  many  of  the  best  modern  poets.  Thus 
the  AmphUruo  has  been  imitated  by  Moliere  and 
Drydeu,  the  Aulularia  by  Moliere  in  his  Avars 
the  Mostellaria  by  Regnard,  Add  ison,  and  others, 
the  Meiiacchmi  by  Shakspere  in  his  Comedy  of 
Errors,  the  Trinummus  by  Lessing  in  his  Schatz, 
and  so  with  others.  Horace  (De  Arts  Po&.  270), 
indeed,  expresses  a  less  favourable  opinion  of 
Plautus ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  taste 
of  Horace  had  been  formed  by  a  dirTt  'rent  school  of 
literature,  and  that  he  disliked  the  ancient  poets 
of  his  country.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the 
censure  of  Horace  does  not  refer  to  the  general 
character  of  Plautus's  poetry,  but  merely  to  his 
inharmonious  verses  and  to  some  of  bis  jests.  The 
text  of  Plautus  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  very 
corrupt  state.  It  contains  many  lacunae  and  inter- 
polations. Thus  the  Aulularia  has  lost  its  con- 
clusion, the  Bacchides  its  commencement,  &c  Of 
the  present  complete  editions  the  best  are  by  fiothe, 
Lips.  1834,  2  vols.  8vo.t  and  by  Weise,  Quedlinb. 
1837—1838,  2  vols.  8vo.;  but  Ritschls  edition, 
of  which  the  1st  volume  has  only  yet  appeared 
(Bonn,  1849),  will  far  surpass  all  others. 

Playis  {Ptave\  a  river  in  Venetia  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  which  fell  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus. 

Pleiades  (IlAtidott  or  ncAsidocs),  the  Pleiads, 
are  usually  called  the  daughters  of  Alias  and 
Pleiune,  whence  they  bear  the  name  of  the  Atian- 
tidet.  They  were  called  Vergdiae  by  the  Romans. 
They  were  the  sisters  of  the  Hyades,  and  7  in 
number,  6  of  whom  ore  described  as  visible,  and 
the  7th  as  invisible.  Some  call  the  7  th  Sterope, 
and  relate  that  she  became  invisible  from  shame, 
because  she  alone  among  her  sisters  had  had  inter- 
course with  a  mortal  man ;  others  call  her  Electro, 
and  make  her  disappear  from  the  choir  of  her 
sisters  on  account  of  her  grief  at  the  destruction  of 
the  house  of  Dardanus.  The  Pleiades  are  said  to 
have  made  away  with  themselves  from  grief  at  tha 
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death  of  their  sisters,  the  Hyadee,  or  at  the  fate  of 
their  father  A  tlas,  and  were  afterwards  placed  as 
stars  at  the  back  of  Taurus,  where  they  formed  a 
cluster  resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes,  whence  they 
were  sometimes  called  @6rpvs.  According  to  an- 
other story,  the  Pleiades  were  virgin  companions 
of  Artemis,  and,  together  with  their  mother  Pleione, 
were  pursued  by  the  hunter  Orion  in  Boeotia ; 
their  prayer  to  be  rescued  from  him  was  heard  by 
the  gods,  and  they  were  metamorphosed  into  doves 
(weA  idJej),  and  placed  among  the  stars.  The 
rising  of  the  Pleiades  in  Italy  was  about  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  and  their  netting  about  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  Their  names  are  Electra,  Maia, 
Taygele,  Alcyone,  Celaeno,  Sterope,  and  Merope. 

Flemmyrfom  {WXtwrfpiov :  Pvnta  di  Giganie), 
m  promontory  on  the  8.  coast  of  Sicily,  immedi- 
ately S.  of  Syracuse. 

PlelSnd  (riATjZ^KTj),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and 
mother  of  the  Pleiades  by  Atlas.  [ Atlas  ;  Plbi- 
anta  ] 

PleumoxiL,  a  small  tribe  in  Gallia  Belgiea,  sub- 
ject to  the  NerviL 

Plenratua  (nAstfpoTor),  king  of  Illyria,  was 
the  son  of  Scerdilai'ias.  His  name  occurs  as  an 
ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  and  in 
their  subsequent  wars  in  Greece. 

Pleuron  (IIAfwo<4»»:  Il\*vpwvios%  an  ancient 
city  in  Actolia,  and  along  with  Calydon  the  most 
important  in  the  country,  was  situated  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  coast,  N.  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Evenus,  and  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt.  Aracynthus  or 
Curius.    It  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Cu- 
retes.    This  ancient  city  was  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  when  Demetrius  II.  King  of  Ma- 
cedon,  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country,  and  a 
Dew  city  was  built  under  the  same  name  to  the 
W.  of  the  ancient  one.    The  2  cities  are  dis- 
tinguished by  geographers  under  the  names  of  Old 
Pleuron  and  New  Pleuron  respectively. 

Plinlua.  1.  C.  Pliniua  Secundum,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Hittoria  Naturalis*  and  fre- 
quently called  Pliny  the  Elder,  was  born  a.  d.  23, 
either  at  Verona  or  Novum  Comum  (Omo)  in  the 
N.  of  Italy.  But  whichever  was  the  place  of  his 
birth,  it  is  certain  that  his  family  belonged  to 
Novum  Comum,  since  the  estates  of  the  elder  Pliny 
were  situated  there,  the  younger  Pliny  was  born 
there,  and  several  inscriptions  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood relate  to  various  members  of  the  family. 
He  came  to  Rome  while  still  young,  and  being 
descended  from  a  family  of  wealth  and  distinction, 
he  had  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  availing  him- 
self of  the  instruction  of  the  best  teachers  to  be 
found  in  the  imperial  city.  At  the  age  of  about 
23  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  served  under 
L.  Pomponius  Secundua,  of  whom  he  afterwards 
wrote  a  memoir,  and  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  troop  of  cavalry  (prewfectus  aloe).  It 
appears  from  notices  of  his  own  that  he  travelled 
over  most  of  the  frontier  of  Germany,  having  visited 
the  Cauci,  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  &c  It  was 
in  the  intervals  snatched  from  his  military  duties 
that  he  composed  his  treatise  de  JucuLitione  er/ues- 
tri.  At  the  same  time  he  commenced  a  history  of 
the  Germanic  wars,  which  he  afterwards  completed 
in  20  books.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  Pompo- 
nius (52),  aid  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
jurisprudence.  He  practised  for  some  time  as  a 
pleader,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  distinguished 
himself  very  greatly  in  that  capacity.  The  greater 


part  of  the  reign  of  Nero  be  spent  in  retirwrt, 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  at  his  native  place.  It  may  ba*« 
been  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  his  nephew 
that  he  composed  the  work  entitled  Sturiiorn**  u 
extensive  treatise  in  3  books,  occupying  6  volt.rr.-s. 
in  which  he  marked  out  the  course  that  ahouli 
be  pursued  in  the  training  of  a  young  oratst, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  completion  of  his  educate* 
and  his  entrance  into  public  life.    During  the 
reign  of  Nero  he  wrote  a  grammatical  work  is  8 
books,  entitled  DvlAut  Smno  ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  this  emperor  he  was  appointed 
procurator  in  Spain.  He  was  here  in  71,  when  bi 
brother-in-law  died,  leaving  his  son,  the  yean.-*: 
Pliny,  to  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  who,  cc 
account  of  his  absence,  whs  obliged  to  entrust  the 
care  of  him  to  Virginius  Rufus.    Pliny  returned  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  shortly  before  75, 
when  he  adopted  his  nephew.    He  had  known 
Vespasian  in  the  Germanic  wars,  and  the  emprr  r 
received  him  into  the  number  of  his  most  mums* 
friends.    It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  b* 
wrote  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Auftdin 
Bassos,  in  31  books,  carrying  the  narrative  dova 
to  his  own  times.    Of  his  manner  of  life  at  this 
period  an  interesting  account  has  been  pr -*erre4 
by  his  nephew  (EpisL  hi.  5).    It  was  bis  pract:.-* 
to  begin  to  spend  a  portion  of  tbe  night  in  study- 
ing by  candle-light,  at  tbe  festival  of  the  Vulcu.i ha 
(towards  the  end  of  August),  at  first  at  a  late  hoar 
of  the  night,  in  winter  at  I  or  2  o'clock  ia  the 
morning.    Before  it  was  light  he  betook  himself 
to  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  after  executing  such 
commissions  as  he  might  be  charged  with,  refun  d 
home  and  devoted  the  time  which  he  still  had 
remaining  to  study.    After  a  slender  meal  be 
would,  in  the  summer-time,  lie  in  the  sunshine 
while  some  one  read  to  him,  he  himself  making 
notes  and  extracts.  He  never  read  anything  with- 
out making  extracts  in  this  way,  for  he  used  to  say 
that  there  was  no  book  bo  bad  but  that  some  goad 
might  be  got  out  of  it   He  would  then  take  a  cold 
bath,  and  after  a  slight  repast  sleep  a  very  little,  aid 
then  pursue  his  studies  till  the  time  of  the  coesa. 
During  this  meal  some  book  was  read  to,  and  com- 
mented on  by  him.    At  table,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, he  spent  but  a  short  time.    Such  was  an 
mode  of  life  when  in  the  midat  of  the  bustle  sad 
confusion  of  the  city.  When  in  retirement  in  the 
country,  the  time  spent  in  the  bath  wa*  nearly  the 
only  interval  not  allotted  to  study,  and  that  he 
reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits  ;  for  during  all  the 
process  of  scraping  and  nibbing  he  had  some  book 
read  to  him,  or  himself  dictated.  When  on  a  jour- 
ney he  had  a  secretary  by  bis  side  with  a  book 
and  tablets.    By  this  incessant  application,  per- 
severed in  throughout  life,  he  amassed  an  eoer 
moua  amount  of  materials,  and  at  his  death  left 
to  his  nephew  160  volumina  of  notes  (eirdor** 
oommrniurM),  written  extremely  small  on  bots 
sides.    With  some  reason  might  his  nephew  ssy 
that,  when  compared  with  Pliny,  those  who  bad 
epent  their  whole  lives  in  literary  pursuits  seemed 
as  if  they  had  spent  them  in  nothing  else  than  sleep 
and  idleness.    From  the  materials  which  be  bad  ia 
this  way  collected  he  compiled  his  celebrated  lh+ 
toria  Natttroliti  which  he  published  about  77.  Tb< 
details  of  Pliny's  death  are  given  in  a  letter  of  tat 
younger  Pliny'to  Tacitus  (Ep.v\.\6l  He  perished 
in  the  celebrated  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which 
overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  a  79 
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Wing  56  yun  of  age.  He  wu  at  the  time  sta- 
tioned at  Misenum  in  the  command  of  the  Roman 
fleet ;  and  it  wss  hia  anxiety  to  examine  more 
cIomIj  the  extraordinary  phaenoroenon,  which  led 
him,  to  tail  to  Stabiae,  where  he  landed  and  pe- 
rished. The  only  work  of  Pliny  which  has  come 
down  to  us  ii  his  Materia  NatwratU.  By  Natural 
History  the  ancients  understood  more  than  modern 
writers  would  usually  include  in  the  subject.  It 
embraced  astronomy,  meteorology,  geography, 
mineralogy,  zoology,  botany, —  in  short,  every 
thing  that  does  i  ot  relate  to  the  results  of  human 
tkill  or  the  products  of  human  faculties.  Pliny, 
however,  has  not  kept  within  even  these  extensive 
limit*.  He  has  broken  in  upon  the  plan  implied 
by  the  title  of  the  work,  by  considerable  digres- 
sions on  human  inventions  and  institutions  (book 
▼ii.),  and  on  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  (xxxv. — 
xxxvii.)  Minor  digressions  on  similar  topics  are 
also  interspersed  in  various  parts  of  the  work,  the 
arrangement  of  which  in  other  respects  exhibits 
bat  little  scientific  discrimination.  It  comprise*, 
as  Pliny  says  in  the  preface,  20,000  matters  of 
importance,  drawn  from  about  2000  volumes.  It 
is  divided  into  37  books,  the  1st  of  which  consists 
of  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Titus,  followed  by  a 
table  of  contents  of  the  other  books.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  this  work  was  not  the  result  of 
the  un distracted  labour  of  a  life,  but  written  in 
the  hours  of  leisure  secured  from  active  pursuits, 
and  that  too  by  the  author  of  other  extensive 
works,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  wonderful  monu- 
ment of  human  industry.  It  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  Pliny,  with  his  inordinate  appetite  for 
accumulating  knowledge  out  of  books,  was  not  the 
man  to  prod  ace  a  scientific  work  of  any  value. 
He  was  not  even  an  original  observer.  The  mate- 
rials which  he  worked  up  into  his  huge  encyclo- 
paedic compilation  were  almost  all  derived  at 
second-hand,  though  doubtless  he  has  incorporated 
the  results  of  his  own  observation  in  a  kirger  num- 
ber of  instances)  than  those  in  which  he  indicates 
such  to  be  the  case.  Nor  did  he,  as  a  compiler, 
show  either  judgment  or  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  his  materials,  so  that  in  his  accounts 
the  true  and  the  false  are  found  intermixed.  His 
love  of  the  marvellous,  and  his  contempt  for  human 
nature,  lead  him  constantly  to  introduce  what  is 
strange  or  wonderful,  or  adapted  to  illustrate  the 
wickedness  of  man,  and  the  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
menta  of  Providence.  Hia  work  is  of  course  valu- 
able to  us  from  the  vast  number  of  subjects  treated 
of,  with  regard  to  many  of  which  we  have  no  other 
sources  of  information.  But  what  he  tells  us  is 
often  unintelligible,  from  his  retailing  accounts  of 
things  with  which  he  was  himself  personally  unac- 
quainted, and  of  which  be  in  consequence  gives  no 
satisfactory  idea  to  the  reader.  Though  a  writer 
on  soology,  botany,  and  mineralogy,  he  has  no 
pretensions  to  be  called  a  naturalist.  His  com- 
pilations exhibit  scarcely  a  trace  of  scientific  ar- 
rangement ;  and  frequently  it  can  be  shown  that 
he  does  not  give  the  true  sense  of  the  authors 
whom  he  quotes  and  translates,  giving  not  uncom- 
monly wmntf  Latin  names  to  the  objects  spoken  of 
by  his  Greek  authorities.  The  best  editions  of 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  with  a  commentary,  are 
by  Hardouin  (Paris,  1685,  5  vols.  4to.;  2nd  edit 
1723,  3  vols.  foL),  and  by  Panckoucke  (Paris, 
1829—1833,  20  vols.),  with  a  French  translation 
and  notes  by  Cuvier  and  other  eminent  scientific 
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and  literary  men  of  France.  The  most  valuable 
critical  edition  of  the  text  of  Pliny  is  by  Sillig 
(Lips.  1831 — 1836, 5  vols.  12mo.).— 2.  C.  Plinius 
Caeciliua  Becundus,  frequently  called  Pliny  the 
younger,  was  the  son  of  C.  Caecilius,  and  of  Plinia, 
the  sister  of  the  elder  Pliny.  He  was  horn  at 
Comum  in  a  D.  61 ;  and  having  lost  his  father  at 
an  early  age,  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  as  has 
been  mentioned  above.  His  education  was  con- 
ducted under  the  care  of  bis  uncle,  bis  mother,  and 
his  tutor,  Virginius  Rufua.  From  his  youth  he 
was  devoted  to  letters.  In  his  1 4th  year  he  wrote 
a  Greek  tragedy.  He  studied  eloquence  under 
Qnintilian.  His  acquirements  finally  gamed  him 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  age ;  and  his  friend  Tacitus,  the  histo 
rian,  had  the  same  honourable  distinction.  He 
was  also  an  orator.  In  his  19th  year  he  began  to 
speak  in  the  forum,  and  he  was  frequently  em- 
ployed as  an  advocate  bofore  the  court  of  the  Cen- 
tumviri  and  before  tho  Roman  senate.  He  filled 
numerous  offices  in  succession.  While  a  young 
man  he  served  in  Syria  as  tribunus  militum,  and 
was  there  a  hearer  of  the  stoic  Euphrates  and  of 
Artemidorus.  He  was  subsequently  quaestor  Cae- 
saris,  praetor  in  or  about  93,  and  consul  100,  in 
which  year  he  wrote  his  Pattegyriau,  which  is 
addressed  to  Trajan.  In  103  he  was  appointed 
propraetor  of  the  province  Pontics,  where  he  did 
not  stay  quite  2  years.  Among  his  other  function* 
he  also  discharged  that  of  curator  of  the  channel 
and  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried. His  2nd  wife  was  Calpumia,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Calpurnius  Fabatua,  and  an  accom- 
plished woman :  she  was  considerably  younger 
than  her  husband,  who  has  recorded  her  kind 
attentions  to  him.  He  had  no  children  by  either 
wife  born  alive.  The  life  of  Pliny  is  chiefly  known 
from  his  letters.  So  far  as  this  evidence  shows,  he 
was  a  kind  and  benevolent  man,  fond  of  literary 
pursuits,  and  of  building  on  and  improving  his 
estates.  He  was  rich,  and  he  spent  liberally.  He 
was  a  kind  master  to  his  slaves.  His  body  was 
feeble,  and  his  health  not  good.  Nothing  is  known 
as  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  extant  works  of 
Pliny  are  his  Panegyric**  and  the  10  books  of  his 
EpUtdae,  The  I'awyyncus  is  a  fulsome  eulogium 
on  Trajan ;  it  is  of  small  value  for  the  information 
which  it  contains  about  the  author  himself  and  his 
times.  Pliny  collected  his  own  letters,  as  appears 
from  the  1st  letter  of  the  1st  book,  which  looks 
something  like  a  preface  to  the  whole  collection. 
It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  he  may 
have  written  many  of  his  letters  with  a  view  to 
publication,  or  that  when  he  was  writing  some  of 
them  the  idea  of  future  publication  was  in  his 
mind.  However,  they  form  a  very  agreeable  col- 
lection, and  make  us  acquainted  with  many  in- 
teresting facts  in  the  life  of  Pliny  and  that  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  letters  from  Pliny  to  Trajan  . 
and  the  emperor's  replies  arc  the  mo*t  valuable 
part  of  the  collection :  they  form  the  whole  of  the 
1 0th  book.  The  letter  on  the  punishment  of  the 
Christians  (x.  97),  and  the  emperor's  answer  (x. 
98),  have  furnished  matter  for  much  remark.  The 
fact  of  a  person  admitting  himself  to  be  a  Christian 
was  sufficient  for  his  condemnation;  and  the 
punishment  appears  to  have  been  death.  The 
Christians,  on  their  examination,  admitted  nothing 
further  than  their  practice  of  meeting  on  a  fixed 
day  before  it  was  light,  and  singing  a  hymn  to 
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Christ,  as  God  (quasi  Deo)  j  their  oath  (whatever  ne  was  .accused  of  having  tampered  whl  the  Py- 


Pliny  may  mean  by  sacramencam)  was  not  to 
bind  them  to  any  crime,  but  to  avoid  theft,  rob- 
bery, adultery,  breach  of  faith,  and  denial  of  a 
deposit.  Two  female  slave*,  who  were  said  to  be 
deaconesses  (t*i*istras),  were  nut  to  the  torture  by 
Pliny,  but  nothing  unfavourable  to  the  Christians 
could  be  got  out  of  tbem :  the  governor  could  de- 
tect nothing  except  a  perverse  and  extravagant 
superstition  (guprrstitionetn  pratxim  r.t  immodicam). 
Hereupon  he  asked  the  emperor's  advice,  for  the 
contagion  of  the  superstition  was  spreading;  yet 
he  thought  that  it  might  be  stopped.  The  em- 
peror ic  his  reply  approves  of  the  governor's  con- 
duct, as  explained  in  his  letter,  and  observes  that 
no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Persons  sup- 
posed to  be  Christians  are  not  to  be  sought  for :  if 
they  are  accused  and  the  charge  is  proved,  they 
are  to  be  punished  ;  but  if  a  man  denied  the  charge, 
and  could  prove  its  falsity  by  offering  his  prayeia 
to  the  heathen  gods  (dii$  nottru),  however  sus- 
pected he  may  have  been,  bo  shall  be  excused 


n  priestess  to  induce  her  to  interpose  for  Vrm, 
his  alleged  impiety  in  this  matter  was  em- 


thinn 
and 

tinually  imipned  by  his  enemies  as  the  canst  sf 
all  Sparta's  misfortunes  in  the  war ;  and  therefor* 
it  was  that  he  used  all  his  influence  to  bring  shoot 
peace  with  Athens  in  421.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pausanias. 

P  list  US  (nAcMrrOf :  Xtropotamo\  a  small  rivet 
in  Phocis,  which  rises  in  Mt.  Parnassus,  ftovt 
past  Delphi,  where  it  receive*  the  small 
Ostalia,  and  fall*  into  the  Crissaean  gulf  nor 
Cirrha. 

Plotlna,  Pompeia,  the  wife  of  the  earperur 
Trajan,  and  a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit  sad 
virtue.  As  she  had  no  children,  she  pertaaded 
her  husband  to  adopt  Hadrian.  She  died  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  who  honoured  her  memory  by 
mourning  for  her  9  days,  by  building  a  temple  m 
her  honour,  and  by  composing  hymns  in  her  pn:*. 

Plotin&polis  (nAarrtyowoAtf ),  a  town  in  Thrace 
on  the  road  from  Trajanopolis  to  HadriAnop-.is 
respect  of  his  repentance.    Charges  of  accusation  J  founded  by  Trajan,  and  named  in  honour  of  his 
(libeUi)  without  the  name  of  the  informant  or  ac-  wife  Plotina. 

enser,  were  not  to  be  received,  as  they  had  been :  Plotlnu*  (IIAvrivot),  the  originator  of  the  Neo- 
it  was  a  thing  of  the  worst  example,  and  unsuited  Platonic  system,  was  born  at  Lycopolis  in  E*y:>t. 
to  the  age.  One  of  the  best  editions  of  the  Epit-  1  about  a.  d.  203.  The  details  of  his  life  have  been 
lolae  and  Panegyric**  is  by  Scbaefer,  Lips.  1 805.  preserved  by  his  disciple  Porphyry  in  a  biography 
The  best  editions  of  the  Epistolas  are  by  Cortiua  which  has  come  down  to  us.    From  him  we  learn 

1734,  and  by  Gierig,  that  Plotinus  began  to  study  philosophy  in  bis 


m 


and  Longolius, 

Lips.  1800.  ,28th  year,  and 

Plinthlne  (nxivflfsTj),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  ttruction  of  Aromonius  Saccaa 
on  the  bay  called  from  it  Sinna  Plintbinetei  year  he  joined  the  expcd:^ 
{TlkivQiv4rrr\i  xdAvot),  was  the  W.-most  city  of  dian  (242)  against  the  Pc 


remained  1 1  years  under  ihf  m- 
In  Ins  39th 
ibon  of  the  emperor  G«r- 
ersians,  in  order  to  becrne 


Egypt  (according  to  its  narrower  limits)  on  the  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Persian 
frontier  of  Marmarica.  It  stood  a  little  N.  of  and  Indians.  After  the  death  of  Gordian  he  M 
Taposiris  (Ahousir).  I  to  Antioch,  and  from  thence  to  Rome  (244).  For 

Fliatarchus  (Tl\*lerapx°*\  king  of  Sparta,  the  first  10  yean  of  his  residence  at  Rome  he  gave 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Leonids*,  who  was  J  only  oral  instructions  to  a  few  friends;  but  he  was 

at  length  induced  in  254  to  commit  his  instructor** 
to  writing.  In  this  manner  when,  10  years  later 
(264)  Porphyry  came  to  Rome  and  joined  hrm*:f 
to  Plotinus,  21  books  of  very  various  contents  bad 
be,en  already  composed  by  him.  During  the  5 
years  that  Porphyry  lived  with  Plotinus  at  Ronw, 
the  latter,  at  the  instigation  of  Amelias  and  Por- 
phyry, wrote  23  books  on  the  subjects  which  had 
came  the  father  of  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and  been  discussed  in  their  meetings,  to  which  9  b»-u 


killed  at  Thermopylae,  B.C.  480.  He  reigned  from 
4  HO  to  458,  but  being  a  mere  child  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  the  regency  wasassomed  by  his 
cousin  Pausanias.  It  appears  that  the  latter  con- 
tinued to  administer  affairs  in  the  name  of  the 
young  king  till  his  own  death,  about  467. 

Pliathenes  {Tl\ti<T6tyrts\  son  of  At  reus,  and 
husband  of  Aerope  or  Eriphyla,  by  whom  he  bc- 


Anaxibia ;  but  Homer  makes  the  latter  the  children 
of  Atreus.    See  Agamemnon,  Atrkur. 

Plistia  (Presto),  a  village  in  Samnium  in  the 
valley  between  M.  Tifata  and  Taburnu*. 

PUstdanax  or  Plistdnax  (TLKtitrrodvcdi,  XIAft- 
ortivat),  king  of  Sparta,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Pausanias  who  conquered  at  Plataea,  a.  c.  479. 


were  afterwards  added.  Of  the  54  books  of  Pit 
tinus,  Porphyry  remarks,  that  the  first  21  b*i.s 
were  of  a  lighter  character,  that  only  the  23  fol- 
lowing were  the  production  of  the  matured  powers 
of  the  author,  and  that  the  other  9,  especially  the 
4  last,  were  evidently  written  with  diminish 
vigour.    The  correction  of  these  54  books  *u 


<  hi  the  de*th  of  Plistarchus,  in  458,  without  issue,  [  committed  by  Plotinus  himself  to  the  care  of  Par* 

Plistoauax  succeeded  to  the  throne,  being  yet  a  phyry.   On  account  of  the  weakness  of  his  sight, 

minor.    He  reigned  from  458  to  408.    In  445  he  Plotinus  never  read  them  through  a  x-cord  tnr.<, 

invaded  Attica ;  but  the  premature  withdrawal  of  to  say  nothing  of  making  corrections;  intent  simply 

bis  army  from  the  enemy's  territory  exposed  him  upon  the  matter,  he  wan  alike  careless  of  onhe- 

to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  bribed  by  Pericles,  graphy,  of  the  division  of  the  syllables,  aixl  tac 

He  was  punished  by  *  heavy  fine,  which  he  was  clearness  of  his  handwriting.    The  54  books  was 

unable  to  pay,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  divided  by  Porphyry  into  6  Emmeads,  or  sets  of  i 

his  country.    He  remained  19  years  in  exile,  books.    Plotinus  was  eloquent  in  his  oral  eemrcs- 

taking  up  his  abode  near  the  temple  of  Zeus  on  nications,  and  was  said  to  be  very  clever  in  hnc.4 

Mu  Lycaeus  in  Arcadia,  and  having  half  his  house  the  appropriate  word,  even  if  he  failed  in  accsaty 

within  the  sacred  precincts  that  he  might  enjoy  the  on  the  whole.    Besides  this,  the  beauty  « f  b» 

benefit  of  the  sanctuary.    During  this  period  his  person  was  increased  when  discoursing  ;  bis  coob- 

s»ii  Pausanias,  a  minor,  reigned  in  his  stead.    The  tenance  was  lighted  up  with  gemot,  and  covered 

&l>artans  at  length  recalled  him  in  426,  in  obedi-  I  with  small  drops  of  perspiration.    He  lived  on  um 

eitce  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Delphic  oracle.    But  scantiest  fare,  and  his  hours  of  sleep  were  mtrnud 
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P»yche.  (From  an  ancleut  0«m.)   Vtge  6JI.  The  Cyclops  Polyphema*.  iZc#g»,  BM*lrilkvi,  Uv.  S7.)  Psces  600, 601. 

[To fare  p.  591. 
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to  the  briefest  time  possible.  He  was  regarded 
with  admiration  and  respect  not  only  by  men  of 
science  like  the  philosopher*  Amelius,  Porphyry, 
the  physicians  Paul  in  us,  Eustochius,  and  Zethus 
the  Arab,  but  even  by  senators  and  other  states- 
men. He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Gal- 
lienus,  and  the  empress  Salonina,  and  almost  ob- 
tained from  them  the  rebuilding  of  two  destroyed 
towns  in  Campania,  with  the  view  of  their  being 
governed  according  to  the  laws  of  Plato.  He  died 
at  Puteoli  in  262.  The  philosophical  system  of 
Phtinus  is  founded  upon  Plato's  writings,  with 
the  addition  of  various  tenets  drawn  from  the 
Oriental  philosophy  and  religion.  He  appears 
however  to  avoid  studiously  all  reference  to  the 
Oriental  origin  of  his  tenets  ;  he  endeavours  to  find 
them  all  under  the  veil  of  the  Greek  mythology, 
and  points  out  here  the  germ  of  his  own  philoso- 
phical and  religious  convictions.  Plotinas  is  not 
guilty  of  that  commixture  and  falsification  of  the 
Oriental  mythology  and  mysticism,  which  is  found 
in  Iamhlicnus,  Prod  us,  and  others  of  the  Neo- 
PU tonic  school.  The  best  edition  of  the  Enneads 
of  Plotinus  is  by  Kreuser,  Oxonii,  1835, 3  vols.  4 to. 

Plotlus,  whose  full  name  was  Mam  us  Plotius 
Sacxrdos,  a  Latin  grammarian,  the  author  of  De 
Metris  Liber,  who  probably  lived  in  the  5th  or 
6th  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  His  work  is 
published  by  Putschius  in  the  Grammaticae Latinos 
Auct'wet,  Hannov.  1605,  and  by  Gaisford  in  the 
Scriptor*  iAtmi  He*  Metrical,  Oxon.  1837. 

Ptatarchus  (IIAofa-apx")*  *•  Tyrant  of  Eretria 
in  Euboea,  whom  the  Athenians  assisted  in  B.  c 
354  against  hU  rival,  Callias  of  Chalcis.  The 
Athenian  army  was  commanded  by  Pbocion,  who 
defeated  Callias  at  Tamynae;  but  Phocion  having 
suspected  Plutarchus  of  treachery,  expelled  him 
from  Eretria.  ^— 2.  The  biographer  and  philosopher, 
was  born  at  Chaeronea  in  Boeotia.  The  year  of 
his  birth  is  not  known;  but  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
himself,  that  be  was  studying  philosophy  under 
Ammonias  at  the  time  when  Nero  was  making  bis 
progress  through  Greece,  in  a.  D.  66;  from  which 
we  may  assume  that  he  was  a  youth  or  a  young 
man  at  that  time.  He  spent  some  time  at  Rome, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Italy;  but  he  t  ils  us  that  he 
did  not  team  the  Latin  language  in  Italy,  because 
he  was  occupied  with  public  commissions,  and  in 
givinp  lectures  on  philosophy;  and  it  was  late  in 
life  before  he  busied  himself  with  Roman  literature. 
He  was  lecturing  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  but  the  statement  of  Suidas  that  Plutarch 
was  the  preceptor  of  Trajan,  ought  to  be  rejected. 
Plutarch  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life  at  Cbae- 
ronea,  where  he  discharged  various  magisterial 
orfices,  and  beld  a  priesthood.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  unknown. — The  work  which  has  immor- 
talised Plutarch's  name  is  his  Parallel  Live*  (B/bt 
riapdWuKoi)  of  46  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  46 
Lives  are  arranged  in  pairs;  each  pair  contains  the 
life  of  a  Greek  and  a  Roman,  and  is  followed  by  a 
comparison  of  the  two  men:  in  a  few  pairs  the 
comparison  is  omitted  or  lost.  He  seems  to  have 
considered  each  pair  of  Lives  and  the  Parallel  as 
making  one  book  ( Bi6\lor).  The  46  Lives  are  the 
following: —  1.  Theseus  and  Romulus;  2.  Lycurgus 
and  Numa ;  3.  Solon  and  Valerius  Publicola ;  4. 
Themistocle*  and  Cam  ill  us ;  5.  Pericles  and  Q. 
Fabius  Maxim  us  ;  6.  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanus  ; 
7.  Timoleon  and  Aemilius  Paul  us ;  8.  Pelopidas 
and  Marcellu* ;  9.  Arts  tides  and  Cato  the  Elder; 
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10.  Philopoemen  and  Flamininus;  11.  Pyrrhus  and 
Marius;  12.  Lysander  and  Sulla ;  13.  Cimon  and 
Lucnllus;  14.  Nicias  andCrnssus;  15.  Eumenes 
and  Sertori us  ;  16.  Agesilaus  and  Pompeius  ;  17. 
Alexander  and  Caesar;  18.  Phocion  and  Cato  the 
Younger  ;  19.  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  and  Tiberius 
and  Cains  Gracchi ;  20.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ; 
21.  Demetrius  Polinrcetes  and  M.  Antonius;  22. 
Dion  and  M.  Junius  Brutus.  There  are  alsv 
the  Lives  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Aratns,  Galba, 
and  Otbo,  which  are  placed  in  the  editions  after 
the  46  Lives.  Perhaps  no  work  of  antiquity  has 
been  so  extensively  read  in  modern  times  as  Plu- 
tarch's Lives.  The  reason  of  their  popularity  is 
that  Plutarch  has  rightly  conceived  the  business  of 
a  biographer:  his  biography  is  true  portraiture. 
Other  biography  is  often  a  dull,  tedious  enumeration 
of  facts  in  the  order'  of  time,  with  perhaps  a 
summing  up  of  character  at  the  end.  The  reflections 
of  Plutarch  are  neither  impertinent,  nor  trifling : 
his  sound  good  sense  is  always  there:  his  honest 
purpose  is  transparent:  his  love  of  humanity 
warms  the  whole.  His  work  is  and  will  remain, 
in  spite  of  all  the  fault  that  can  be  found  with  it 
by  plodding  collectors  of  facts,  and  small  critics, 
the  book  of  those  who  can  nobly  think,  and  dare 
and  do.  The  best  edition  of  the  Lives  is  by  S in- 
terns, Lips.  1839—1846,  4  vols.  8va  —  Plutarch's 
other  writings,  above  60  in  number,  are  placed 
under  the  general  title  of  Moralia  or  Ethical  works, 
though  some  of  them  are  of  an  historical  and  anee- 
dotical  character,  such  as  the  essay  on  the  malignity 
{Kax<rf}6tta)  of  Herodotus,  which  neither  requires 
nor  merits  refutation,  and  his  Apophthegmata, 
many  of  which  are  of  little  value.  Eleven  of  these 
essays  are  generally  classed  among  Plutarch's  his- 
torical works:  among  them,  also,  are  his  Roman 
Questions  or  Inquiries,  his  Greek  Questions,  and 
the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  But  it  is  likely 
enough  that  several  of  the  essays  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  are  not  by  him. 
At  any  rate,  some  of  them  are  not  worth  reading. 
The  best  of  the  essays  included  among  the  Moralia 
are  of  a  different  stamp.  There  is  no  philosophical 
system  in  these  essays:  pure  speculation  was  not 
Plutarch's  province.  His  best  writings  are  prac- 
tical ;  and  their  merits  consist  in  the  soundness  of 
his  views  on  the  ordinary  events  of  human  life, 
and  in  the  benevolence  of  his  temper.  His  **  Mar- 
riage Precepts"  are  a  sample  of  his  good  sense, 
and  of  his  happiest  expression.  He  rightly  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  a  good  education,  and  he 
gives  much  sound  advice  on  the  bringing  up  of 
children.  The  best  edition  of  the  Moralia  is  by 
Wyttenbach:  it  consists  of  6  volumes  of  text 
(Oxon.  1795— 1  BOO),  and  2  volumes  of  notes 
(Oxon.  1 81 0 — 182 1 ).  The  best  editions  of  all  the 
works  of  Plutarch  are  by  Reiske,  Lips.  1774 — 
1782,  12  vols.  8vo.,  and  by  Hntten,  1791—1805, 
14  vols.  8vo.— 8.  The  younger,  was  a  son  of  the 
but,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
author  of  several  of  the  works  which  pass  usually 
for  his  father's,  as  e.  g.  the  Apophth?gmata.~  4. 
An  Athenian,  son  of  Nestoriua,  presided  with  dis- 
tinction over  the  Neo-Platonic  school  at  Athens 
in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century,  and  was 
sumamed  the  Great  He  numbered  among  his 
disciples  Syrianus  of  Alexandria,  who  succeeded 
him  as  head  of  the  school,  and  Prod  us  of  Lycia. 
He  wrote  commentaries,  which  are  lost,  on  the 
of  Plato,  and  on  Aristotle's  treatise 
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PLUTO. 

M  On  the  Soul."   He  died  at  an 
about  A.  D.  430. 

PlfttOorPluton  (n\oDrwr)vthe  giver  of  wealth, 
at  first  a  surname  of  Hades,  the  god  of  the  lower 
world,  and  afterwards  used  as  the  real  name  of  the 
god.  In  the  Utter  sense  it  first  occurs  in  Euripides. 
An  account  of  the  god  is  given  under  Hadks. 

Fltltuj  (HAovros),  sometimes  called  Pluton,  the 
personification  of  wealth,  is  described  as  a  son  of 
Iasion  and  Demeter.  [Iasion.]  Zeus  is  said  to 
hare  deprived  him  of  sight,  that  he  might  not  be- 
stow his  favours  on  righteous  men  exclusively,  but 
that  he  might  distribute  his  gifts  blindly  and 
without  any  regard  to  merit.  At  Thebes  there 
was  a  statue  of  Tyche  or  Fortune,  at  Athens  one 
of  Irene  or  Peace,  and  at  The»piae  one  of  Athena 
Ergane ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  Plutus  was 
represented  as  the  child  of  those  divinities,  sym- 
bolically expressing  the  sources  of  wealth.  He 
seems  to  have  been  commonly  represented  as  a  boy 
with  a  Cornucopia. 

Pluvialla  (riAowiTcUa,  PtoL :  prob.  Fsrw), 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  called  Forto- 

MATAB. 

Pl&vius,  i.  e.  the  sender  of  rain,  a  surname  of 
Jupiter  among  the  Romans,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered  during  long  protracted  droughts. 

Pnytagoras  (Tlvvrayipas).  L  Eldest  son  of 
Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  was  assassi- 
nated  along  with  his  father,  B.  c.  374.  —  2.  King 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  probably  succeeded  Nicocloa, 
though  we  have  no  account  of  his  accession,  or  his 
relation  to  the  previous  monarchs.    He  submitted 

d  with  a  fleet  under 


and  servec 


to  Alexander  in  332 
that  monarch  at  the  siege  of  Tyre. 

PodilirittS  (no8aA«lpio$).  son  of  Aesculapius 
and  Epione  or  Arainoe,  and  brother  of  Machaon, 
along  with  whom  he  led  the  Thessalians  of  Tricca 
against  Troy.  He  was,  like  his  brother,  skilled  in 
the  medical  art  On  his  return  from  Troy  he  was 
cast  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Syros  in  Curia, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  settled.  He  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  hero  on  Mt.  Dria. 

Podaroes  (IloSdpirnr).  L  The  original  name  of 
Priam.  [Pruhus.]  — 2.  Son  of  Iphiclus  and 
grandson  of  Phylacus,  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Protesilana,  and  led  the  Thcssalians  of  Phylace 
against  Troy. 
PSdargi.  [Harptiab.J 
Poeas  (noi'af),  son  of  Phvlacus  or  Thaumacus, 
husband  of  Methone,  and  the  father  of  Philoctetes, 
who  is  hence  called  Pomntiada,  Poeantiut  heros, 
Poeantia  proUt,  and  Poeaute  tains.  Poeas  is  men- 
tioned among  the  Argonauts,  and  is  said  to  have 
killed  with  an  arrow,  Talaus,  in  Crete.  Poeas  set 
fire  to  the  pile  on  which  Hercules  burnt  himself, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  hero  with  his  arrows. 

[HsftCULB*  ;  PhILOCTBTKS.] 

Poemander  {Uol^ipoty,  son  of  Chaeresilaus 
and  Stratonice,  was  the  husband  of  Tanagra,  a 
daughter  of  Aeolus  or  Aesopus,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Ephippus  and  Leucippus.  He 
was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  town  of  Tanagra  in 
Boeotia  which  was  hence  called  Poemandria.  When 
Poemander  had  inadvertently  killed  his  own  son, 
he  was  purified  by  Elephenor. 

Poemaneuus  (Tlotfiayr)v6s  ;  ethnic,  the  same: 
prob.  Mamiya$)%  a  fortified  place  in  Mysia,  S.  of 
Cyricus,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Aesculapius. 

Poena  (Tloivf)),  a  personification  of  retaliation, 
soratimee  mentioned  as  one  being,  and  sometimes 


POLEMON. 

in  the  plural.  The 
of  Dice,  and  are  akin  to  the 

Poetovlo.  [Parorta] 

P6gon  {tUh**),  the 
Argolis. 

Pola  (Pola),  an  ancient  town  in  Istria, 
on  the  W.  coast,  and  near  the  promontory 
com,  which  was  the  moat  S.-ly  point  in  the  coun- 
try. According  to  tradition  Pola  was  founded  ly 
the  Colchians,  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of 
Medea.  It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  colony, 
with  the  surname  Pieicu  Juiia,  and  became  an  im- 
portant commercial  town,  being  united  by  good 
roads  with  Aquileia  and  the  principal  towns  of 
Illyria.  Iu  importance  in  antiquity  is  attested  by 
its  magnificent  ruins,  of  which  the  principal  ars 
those  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  a  triumphal  arcs 
(Porta  aurm\  erected  to  L.  Sergius  by  his  wifc 
Salvia  Postuma,  and  of  several  temples. 

Polemon  (HoA  #>•#»).  1.  L  King  of  Poor™  and 
the  Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Zenon,  the  orator  of 
Laodicee,  As  s  reward  for  the  services  rendervd 
by  his  father  as  well  as  himself  he 
by  Antony  in  B.  C  89  to  the  go* 
Cilicia ;  and  he  subsequently  obtained  in  exchange 
the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  He  accompanied  Acuwt 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians  in  36.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  able  to  make  his  peace 
with  Octavian,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom. 
About  the  year  1 6  he  was  intrusted  by  Agri?» 
with  the  charge  of  reducing  the  kingdom  ot  Bos- 
porus, of  which  he  was  made  king  after  conqu 
the  country.  His  reign  after  this  ^ 
prosperous ;  he  extended  his  dominions  as  far  ss 
the  river  Tanais  ;  but  having  engaged  in  an  expe- 
dition against  the  barbarian  tribe  of  the  Aspurgiaos 
he  was  not  only  defeated  by  them,  but  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  By  his  2nd  wife  Py- 
thodoris,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  he  left 
2  sons,  Polemon  II.,  and  Zenon,  king  of  Armenia, 
and  1  daughter  who  was  married  to  Cotys  kins  at 
Thrace.  —  2.  IL  Son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Py. 
thodoris,  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of  Poo  us 
and  Bosporus  by  Caligula  in  a.  d.  39.  Bomponj 
was  afterwardi  taken  from  him  by  Claudius  who 
assigned  it  to  Mithridates,  while  he  gave  PolraoQ 
a  portion  of  Cilicia  in  iu  stead,  41.  In  62 
was  induced  by  Nero  to  abdicate  the 
Pontus  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roou 
province.  — 8.  Of  Athens,  an  eminent  PI* tome 
philosopher,  was  the  son  of  Philostratus,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  political  distinction.  In  his  youu\ 
Polemon  was  extremely  profligate;  but  one  day, 
when  he  was  about  30,  on  his  bursting  into  xh» 
school  of  X en oc rates,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
revellers,  bis  attention  was  so  arrested  by  the  die* 
course  which  chanced  to  be  upon  temperance,  that 
he  tore  off  his  garland  and  remained  an  attend** 
listener,  and  from  that  dar  he  adopted  an  abste- 
mious course  of  life,  and  continued  to  frequent  the 
school,  of  which,  on  the  death  of  Xenocrate*.  b» 
became  the  head,  a  c  315.  He  died  in  273  at  a 
great  age.  He  esteemed  the  object  of  philosophy 
to  be,  to  exercise  men  in  things  and  deeds,  net  is 
dialectic  speculation.  He  placed  the  nrntun  l- 
in  living  according  to  the  law.  of  nature.  —  4.  Of 


Athens  by  citixenship,  but  by  birth  either  of  I! ima, 
or  Samoa,  or  Skyon,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and  &q 
eminent  geographer,  sumamed  Pentium  (4  wsnv 
Try^Tffs),  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.st 
the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century  bx.  In  philosophy 
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POLEMONIUM. 

fct  via  a  disciple  of  Panaetiu*.  He  made  exten- 
sive journey*  through  Greece,  to  collect  materials 
for  hit  geographical  work  a,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  inscription*  on 
to  tire  offering*  and  on  columns.  As  the  collector 
of  these  inscription*,  he  was  one  of  the  earlier 
contributor*  to  the  Qrmk  AntAologv.  Athenaeua 
and  other  writers  make  very  numerous  quotations 
from  his  works.  They  were  chiefly  descriptions  of 
different  parts  of  Greece;  some  were  on  the  paint- 
ings preserred  in  varioua  places,  and  aeTeral  are 
controversial,  among  which  ia  one  against  Erato- 
sthenes. —5.  An  to  ni  ua,  a  celebrated  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  flourished  under  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and 
the  first  Antoninus,  and  was  in  high  favour  with 
the  2  former  emperors.  He  waa  born  of  a  consular 
family,  at  Laodicca,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of 
hi*  life  at  Smyrna,  His  most  celebrated  disciple 
was  Aristides.  Among  hi*  imitators  in  subsequent 
umea  was  Gregory  Narianien.  His  atyle  of  ora- 
tory was  imposing  rather  than  pleasing;  and  hi* 
character  wu  haughty  and  reserved.  During  the 
litter  part  of  his  life  he  was  ao  tortured  by  the 
gout,  that  he  resolved  to  put  in  end  to  his  exist- 
enee ;  he  had  himself  ahut  up  in  the  tomb  of  his 
ancestora  at  Laodicea,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  at 
the  sge  of  65.  The  only  extant  work  of  Polemon 
is  the  funeral  orations  for  Cynaeglrus  and  Callima- 
chua,  the  generals  who  fell  at  Marathon,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  pronounced  by  their  fathers.  These 
orations  are  edited  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1819.*— 6.  The 
author  of  a  short  Greek  work  on  Physiognomy, 
which  i*  atill  extant  Ho  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  3rd  century  after  Christ,  is  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Origen,  and  from  hia  atyle  he  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  lived  much  earlier  than  this  time. 
His  work  conaista  of  2  books:  in  the  1st,  which 
contain*  23  chapters,  after  proving  the  utility  of 
physiognomy,  he  lays  down  the  general  principles 
of  the  acience  ;  in  the  2nd  book,  which  consists  of 
27  chapters,  he  goes  on  to  apply  the  principles  he 
had  before  laid  down,  and  describes  in  a  few  words 
the  character*  of  the  courageous  man,  the  timid, 
the  impudent,  the  passionate,  the  talkative,  Ac. 
The  best  edition  of  it  is  by  Fran*  in  his  M  Scrip- 
tores  Physiognomoniae  Vetcres,"  Altenburg.  1780. 

P51£mdnlum  (noAtyusVior :  noAapsfrior,  and 
noA^wif ur :  PoUmtm\  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
PoDtua  in  Asia  Minor,  built  by  King  Polemon 
(probably  the  2nd),  on  the  kite  of  the  older  city 
x*  Side,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sidenus  (Po- 
-Vjjww  CJkii),  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulf, 
with  a  good  harbour.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Polemon,  comprising  the  central  part 
of  Pontna,  E.  of  the  Iria,  which  was  hence  called 
Pont  us  Polemon  iacua. 

Polla*  (floAidr),  ie.  "the  goddess  protecting 
the  city,"  i  surname  of  Athena  at  Athens,  where 
she  was  worshipped  as  the  protecting  divinity  of 
the  acropolis. 

PSUchna  (IIoXfjrvT/.  Dor.  HoMx*** :  IIoAixd- 
Twt),a  town:  — 1.  In  the  N  W.  of  Meseenia,  W. 
of  Andania.— 2.  In  the  N.E.  of  Laconia.— 8.  In 
Chios.— 4.  In  Crete,  whose  territory  bordered  on 
that  of  Cydonia.— 6.  In  Myais,  in  the  district 
Troaa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aeaepua  near  its 
source. 

Pollen*  (noWs),  «*  the  protector  of  the  city,* 
a  surname  of  Zoos,  under  which  he  had  an  altar 


[Demetrius.] 


on  the  acropolis  at  Athens. 
Pollorcetea,  Demetrius. 


POLLia 

Polia(noAir),  a  village  of  the  Locri  Opuntii, 
subject  to  Hyle, 

Polite*  (IloAf-rtff),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
and  father  of  Priam  the  younger,  was  a  valiant 
warrior,  but  waa  slain  by  Pyrrhua. 

Politdrlum,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Latium, 
destroyed  by  Ancua  Martius. 

Polluchu*  (IIoAiovxos),  La.**  protecting  the 
city,"  occurs  a*  a  surname  of  several  divinities, 
such  as  Athena  Cbalcioecus  at  Sparta,  and  of 
Athena  at  Athens. 

Polls,  Argent  Aria,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Lucan. 

Pollen tla  (Pollen tlnus).  L  (iWewxa),  a  town 
of  the  Statielli  in  Liguria  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sturia  and  the  Tanarns,  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
municipium.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wool  In 
it*  neighbourhood  Stilicho  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Goths  under  Alaria— 2.  A  town  in  Picenum 
probably  identical  with  Urbs  Salvia.  —  S.  (Pel 
leaxa),  a  Roman  colony  on  the  N.E.  point  of  the 
Baleari*  Major. 

Polllo,  Aitnlus,  was  accused  of  treason  (ma- 
jutcu)  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
but  was  not  brought  to  trial.  He  waa  aubsequently 
one  of  Nero's  intimate  friends,  but  was  accused  of 
taking  part  in  Piso's  conspiracy  against  that  em- 
peror in  a.  D.  63,  and  was  in  consequence  banished. 

Polllo,  C.  Aslnlu*,  a  distinguished  orator,  poet 
and  historian  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  was  born 
at  Rome  in  a.  a  76,  and  became  distinguished  as 
an  orator  at  an  early  age.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  he  joined  Caesar,  and  in  49  he  ac- 
companied Curio  to  Africa.  After  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Curio,  he  crossed  over  to  Greece,  and  fought 
on  Caesar's  side  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48). 
He  also  accompanied  Caesar  in  his  campaigns 
against  the  Pornpeian  party  in  Africa  (4'j)  and 
Spain  (45).  He  returned  with  Caesar  to  Rome, 
but  waa  shortly  afterwards  sent  back  to  Spain, 
with  the  command  of  the  Further  Province,  in 
order  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey. 
He  waa  in  hia  province  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death  (44).  He  took  no  part  in  the  war  between 
Antony  and  die  senate ;  but  when  Antony  was 
joined  by  Lepidus  and  Octavian  in  43,  Pollio  es- 
poused their  cause,  and  persuaded  L.  Plancua  in 
Gaul  to  follow  his  example.  In  the  division  of 
the  provinces  among  the  triumvirs,  Antony  received 
the  Gauls.  The  administration  of  the  Transpadane 
Gaul  was  committed  to  Pollio  by  Antony,  and  he 
had  accordingly  the  difficult  task  of  settling  the 
veterans  in  the  lands  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them  in  this  province.  It  was  upon  tbt*  occasion 
that  he  saved  the  property  of  the  poet  Virgil  at 
Mantua  from  confiscation,  whom  he  took  under  hi* 
protection  from  hi*  love  of  literature.  In  40  Polli* 
took  an  active  part  in  effecting  the  reconciliation 
between  Octavian  and  Antony  at  Brundusium.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  consul ;  and  it  was  during 
his  consulship  that  Virgil  addressed  to  him  his 
4  th  Eclogue.  In  39,  Antony  went  to  Greece,  and 
sent  Pollio  with  a  part  of  his  army  against  the 
Parthini,  an  Illyrian  people.  Pollio  defeated  the 
Parthini  and  took  the  Dalmatian  town  of  Salonae; 
and  in  consequence  of  his  success  obtained  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  on  the  25th  of  October  in  this 
year.  He  gave  hia  son  Aainiua  Galluc  the  agnomen 
of  Saloninu*  after  the  town  which  he  had  taken. 
It  was  during  his  Illyrian  campaign  that  Virgil 
addres?ed  to  him  the  8th  Eclogue.  From  this  time 
Pollio  withdrew  altogether  from  political  life,  ap* 
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devoted  himielf  to  the  study  of  literature.  Tie  still 
continued  however  to  exercise  bit  oratorical  powers, 
and  maintained  his  reputation  for  eloquence  by  his 
speeches  both  in  the  senate  and  the  courts  of 
justice.  He  died  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  a.  o.  4,  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age,  preserving  to  the  last  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  health  and  of  all  his  faculties. 
—  Pollio  deserves  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
history  of  Roman  literature,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  his  works,  as  of  the  encouragement  which  he 
gave  to  literature.  He  was  not  only  a  patron  of 
Virgil,  Horace  (see  Carm.  ii.  I),  and  other  great 
poets  and  writers,  but  he  has  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  person  to  establish  a  public  library 
at  Rome,  upon  which  he  expended  the  money  he 
had  obtained  in  bis  Illyrian  campaign.  None  of 
Pollio's  own  works  have  come  down  to  us,  but 
they  possessed  sufficient  merit  to  lead  his  con  tern- 
ponu-ies  and  successors  to  class  his  name  with  those 
of  Cicero,  Virgil  and  Sallust,  as  an  orator,  a  poet 
and  an  historian.  It  was  however  as  an  orator 
that  he  possessed  the  greatest  reputation.  Catullus 
describes  him  in  his  youth  {Carm.  xii.  9)  as  "  le- 
porum  disertus  puer  et  facetiarum,"  and  Horace 
speaks  of  him  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers 
(Carm,  ii.  1.  13)  as  M  Insigne  maestis  praesidium 
re  is  et  consulenti,  Pollio,  curiae  ;n  and  we  have 
also  the  more  impartial  testimony  of  Quintilian,  the 
two  Senecas  and  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Orators  to  the  greatness  of  his  oratorical  powers. 
— Pollio  wrote  the  history  of  the  civil  wars  in  17 
books.  It  commenced  with  the  consulship  of  Me- 
tellus  and  Afranius,  u.  c.  60,  in  which  year  the 
first  triumvirate  was  formed,  and  appears  to  have 
come  down  to  the  time  when  Augustus  obtained 
the  undisputed  supremacy  of  the  Roman  world, — 
As  a  poet  Pollio  was  best  known  for  his  tragedies, 
which  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Virgil  and 
Horace,  but  which  probably  did  not  possess  any 
great  merit,  as  they  are  hardly  mentioned  by  sub- 
sequent writers.  The  words  of  Virgil  (EoL  iiL  86), 
**  Pollio  et  ipse  facit  nova  carmina,"  probably  refer 
to  tragedies  of  a  new  kind,  namely,  such  as  were  not 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  but  contained  subjects 
entirely  new,  taken  from  Roman  story.  — Pollio 
also  enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a  critic,  but  he  is 
chiefly  known  in  this  capacity  for  the  severe  judg- 
ment which  he  passed  upon  his  great  contempo- 
raries. Thus  he  pointed  out  many  mistakes  in  the 
speeches  of  Cicero,  censured  the  Commentaries  of 
Caesar  for  their  want  of  historical  fidelity,  and 
found  fault  with  Sallust  for  affectation  in  the  use 
of  antiquated  words  and  expressions.  He  also 
complained  of  a  certain  Patavinity  in  Livy,  re- 
specting which  some  remarks  are  made  in  the  life 
of  Livy.  [p.  387,  a.]  Pollio  had  a  son,  C.  Asinius 
Gallus  Saloninus.  [See  p.  276.]  Asinius  Gallus 
married  Vipsania,  the  former  wife  of  Tiberius,  by 
whom  he  bad  several  children  :  namely,  1.  Asinius 
Salouinus.  2.  Asinius  Gallus.  3.  Asinius  Pollio, 
consul  a.  n.  23.  4.  Asinius  Agrippa,  consul  a.  D. 
25.    5.  Asinius  Celer. 

Pollio,  Vedlua,  a  Roman  eques  and  a  friend  of 
Augustus,  was  by  birth  a  frecdman,  and  has  ob- 
tained a  place  in  history  on  account  of  his  riches 
and  his  cruelty.  He  was  accustomed  to  feed  his 
lampreys  with  human  flesh,  and  whenever  a  slave 
displeased  him,  the  unfortunate  wretch  was  forth- 
with thrown  into  the  pond  as  food  for  the  fish.  On 
one  occasion  Augustus  was  supping  with  him,  when 
a  slave  had  the  misfortune  to  break  a  crystal 
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goblet,  and  his  master  immediately 
be  thrown  to  the  fishes.  The  slave  fell  at  the  feet 
of  Augustus,  praying  for  mercy  ;  and  when  the 
emperor  could  not  prevail  upon  Pollio  to  pardoa 
him,  be  dismissed  the  slave  of  his  own  accord,  and 
commanded  all  Pollio's  crystal  goblets  to  be  broker 
and  the  fish-pond  to  be  filled  up.  Pollio  died 
B.  c  1 5,  leaving  a  large  part  of  his  property  t» 
Augustus.  It  was  this  Pollio,  who  built  the  cele- 
brated villa  of  Pausilypum  near  Naples. 

Pollux  or  Polydeuces.  [Dioscuri.] 

PollOX,  JflllOJ  ClovKiot  noAwScvwiff).  L  Of 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  was  a  Greek  sophist  and 
grammarian.  He  studied  rhetoric  at  Athens  under 
the  sophist  Adrian,  and  afterwards  opened  a  prifatc 
school  in  this  city,  where  he  gave  instruction  in 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  At  a  later  time  be  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Com  mod  us  to  the  chair 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  died  during  the  reign 
of  Coramodus  at  the  age  of  58.  We  may  therefore 
assign  a.o.  183  as  the  year  in  which  he  flournhed, 
He  seems  to  have  been  attacked  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries  on  account  of  the  inferior  charartrr 
of  his  oratory,  and  especially  by  Lncian  in  his 
'Prrr6poiy  SioaVaoAot.  Pollux  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  all  of  which  have  perished,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Omomatticon.  This  work  is 
divided  into  10  books,  each  of  which  contain*  s 
short  dedication  to  the  Caetar  Commodus:  it  was 
therefore  published  before  a.  d.  177,  since  Gnu- 
modus  became  Augustus  in  that  year.  Each  b«ok 
forms  a  separate  treatise  by  itself,  containing  the 
most  important  words  relating  to  certain  subjects, 
with  short  explanations  of  the  meanings  of  the 
words.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  is  n«t  adc<p:-c. 
but  the  words  are  given  according  to  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  each  book.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Lederlin  and  Hemstershnis,  Amsterdam,  1706;  by 
Dindorf,  Lips.  1824;  and  by  Imm.  Dekker,  BenA 
1 846.-2.  A  Byxantine  writer,  the  author  of  a 
Chronicon,  which  treats  at  some  length  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  is  therefore  entitled 
'l<rropia  4>i>0-ur4.  Like  most  other  Byxantine  his- 
tories, it  is  an  universal  history,  beginning  with 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  coming  down  to  the 
time  of  the  writer.  The  two  manuscripts  from 
which  this  work  is  published  end  with  the  reign 
of  V alerts,  but  the  Paris  manuscript  is  said  to  core 
down  as  low  as  the  death  of  Roman  us,  a.  n.  96  X 
The  best  edition  is  by  Hardt,  Munich,  ]  792. 

PSlui  (llwAos).  L  A  sophist  and  rhetorician,  s 
native  of  Agrigentum.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Gar- 
gias,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  as  well  ss 
other  works  mentioned  by  Suidaa.  He  is  intro- 
duced by  Plato  as  an  interlocutor  in  the  Gorgju. 
—2.  A  celebrated  tragic  actor,  tht  son  of  OiariCiH 
of  Sunium,  and  a  disciple  of  Archias  of  ThuriL  It 
is  related  of  him,  that  at  the  age  of  70,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  he  acted  in  8  tragedies  on  4*  suc- 
cessive days. 

Pblyae'gos  (FIoAwaryot:  Polybot  or  J* 
i©»),  an  uninhabited  island  in  the  Ae 
near  Meloa 

Polysomia  (noXfaivos).   L  Of  L*mp«rav  s 

mathematician  and  a  friend  of  Kpicurus,  adopted 
the  philosophical  system  of  his  friend,  and,  althi>ur!i 
he  had  previously  acquired  great  reputation  ss  a 
mathematician,  he  now  maintained  with  Epicures 
the  worthlessness  of  geometry.— 8.  Of  Sardts,  a 
sophist,  lived  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caes&r.  He  ii 
the  author  of  4  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
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Hla  full  name  was  Julius  Polyaenua.  —  8.  The  Ma- 
cedonian, the  aathoi  of  the  work  on  Stratagems  in 
war  (Xr/wrwy^Mvra),  which  it  still  extant,  lived 
aboat  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian 
•era.  Suidas  calls  him  a  rhetorician,  and  we  learn 
from  Polyaenus  himself  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
plead  causes  before  the  emperor.  He  dedicated  his 
work  to  If.  Aurelius  and  Veins,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  the  Parthian  war,  aboat  a.  d.  163,  at 
which  time,  be  says,  he  was  too  old  to  accompany 
them  in  their  campaigns.  This  work  is  divided 
into  8  books,  of  which  the  first  6  contain  an  account 
of  the  stratagems  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  ge- 
nerals, the  7th  of  those  of  barbarous  or  foreign 
people,  and  the  8th  of  the  Romans,  and  illustrious 
▼omen.  Parts,  however,  of  the  6th  and  7th  books 
are  lost,  so  that  of  the  900  stratagems  which  Po- 
lyaenus  described,  only  8SS  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  work  is  written  in  a  clear  and  pleasing  style, 
though  somewhat  tinged  with  the  artificial  rhetoric 
of  the  ajfe.  It  contains  a  vast  number  of  anecdotes 
respecting  many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  in  an- 
tiquity ;  but  its  value  as  an  historical  authority 
is  very  much  diminished  by  the  little  judgment 
which  the  author  evidently  possessed,  and  by  our 
ignorance  of  the  sources  from  which  he  took  his 
statements.  The  best  editions  are  by  Maasviciua, 
Leyden,  1690  ;  by  Mumnna,  Berlin,  1756  ;  and 
by  Coray,  Paris,  1809. 

Polyblu*  (IIuAtaor).  L  The  hist  orian,  the 
son  of  Lycortas,  and  a  nAtive  of  Megalopolis,  in 
Arcadia,  was  born  about  B.C.  204.  His  father 
Lycortas  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  Achaean  league  ;  and  Polybius  received  the 
advantages  of  his  Cither's  instruction  in  political 
knowledge  and  the  military  art.  He  must  also 
hare  reaped  great  benefit  from  his  intercourse  with 
PhDopoemen,  who  was  a  friend  of  his  father's,  and 
on  whose  death,  in  182,  Polybius  carried  the  urn 
in  which  his  ashes  were  deposited.  In  the  follow- 
year  Polybius  was  appointed  one  of  the  am  bas- 
on to  Egypt,  but  he  did  not  leave  Greece,  as  the 
intention  of  sending  an  embassy  was  abandoned. 
From  this  time  he  probably  began  to  take  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  he  appears  to  have  soon  obtained 
great  influence  among  his  countrymen.  After  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia,  in  168,  the  Roman  com- 
missioners, who  were  sent  into  the  S.  of  Greece, 
commanded,  at  the  institution  of  Calibrates,  that 
1000  Achaeans  should  be  carried  to  Rome,  to 
answer  the  charge  of  not  having  assisted  the 
Romans  against  Perseus.  This  number  included 
all  the  best  and  noblest  part  of  the  nation,  and 
among  them  was  Polybius.  They  arrived  in  Italy 
in  b,  c  167,  but,  instead  of  being  put  upon  their 
trial,  they  were  distributed  among  the  Etruscan 
towns.  Polybius  was  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  probably  be- 
come acquainted  in  Greece  with  Aemilius  Paul  us, 
or  his  sons  Fabius  and  Scipio,  and  the  two  young 
men  now  obtained  permission  from  the  praetor  for 
Polybius  to  reside  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  their 
father  Panlus.  Scipio  was  then  18  years  of  age, 
and  soon  became  warmly  attached  to  Polybius. 
Scipio  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  in  all  his 
military  expeditions,  and  received  much  advantage 
from  his  experience  and  knowledge.  Polybius, 
on  the  other  band,  besides  finding  a  liberal  patron 
and  protector  in  Scipio,  was  able  by  his  means  to 
obtain  access  to  public  documents,  and  to  accumu- 
late materials  for  his  great  historical  work.  After 


remaining  in  Italy  17  years,  Polybius  returned  to 
Peloponnesus  in  151,  with  the  surviving  Achaean 
exiles,  who  were  at  length  allowed  by  the  senate 
to  revisit  their  native  land.  He  did  not,  however, 
remain  long  in  Greece.  He  joined  Scipio  in  hi* 
campaign  against  Carthage,  and  was  present  at  the 
destruction  of  that  city  in  146.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  hurried  to  Greece,  where  the  Achaeans 
were  waging  a  mad  and  hopeless  war  against  the 
Romans.  He  appears  to  have  arrived  in  Greece 
soon  after  the  capture  of  Corinth  ;  and  he  exerted 
all  his  influence  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  his 
countrymen,  and  to  procure  favourable  terms  for 
them.  His  grateful  fellow-countrymen  acknow- 
ledged the  great  services  he  had  rendered  them, 
and  statues  were  erected  to  his  honour  at  Mega- 
lopolis, Mantinea,  Pallantium,  Tegea,  and  other 
places.  Polybius  seems  now  to  have  devoted  him- 
self to  the  composition  of  the  great  historical  work, 
for  which  he  had  long  been  collecting  materials. 
At  what  period  of  his  life  he  made  the  journeys 
into  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
places  which  he  had  to  describe  in  his  history,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  He  tells  US  (iii.  59) 
that  he  undertook  long  and  dangerous  journeys 
into  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
Atlantic,  on  account  of  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vailed respecting  those  parts.  Some  of  these 
countries  he  visited  while  serving  under  Scipio, 
who  afforded  him  every  facility  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  design.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life  he 
visited  Egypt  likewise.  He  probably  accompanied 
Scipio  to  Spain  in  184,  and  was  present  at  the  fall 
of  Numantia,  since  Cicero  states  (ad  Fa**,  v.  12) 
that  Polybius  wrote  a  history  of  the  Numantine 
war.  He  died  at  the  age  of  82,  in  consequence  of 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  about  122. — The  history  of 
Polybius  consisted  of  40  books.  It  began  b.  c 
220,  where  the  history  of  Aratus  left  ofl;  and 
ended  at  146,  in  which  year  Corinth  was  destroyed, 
and  the  independence  of  Greece  perished.  It  con- 
sisted of  2  distinct  parts,  which  were  probably 
published  at  different  times  and  afterwards  united 
into  one  work.  The  first  part  comprised  a  period 
of  35  years,  beginning  with  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
and  the  Social  war  in  Greece,  and  ending  with 
the  conquest  of  Perseus  and  the  downfal  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  in  168.  This  was  in  fact 
the  main  portion  of  his  work,  and  its  great  object 
was  to  show  how  the  Romans  had  in  this  brief 
period  of  53  years  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
the  world ;  but  since  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  for 
the  most  part  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  he 
gives  a  survey  of  Roman  history  from  the  taking 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  to  the  commencement  of 
the  2nd  Punic  war,  in  the  first  2  books,  which 
thus  form  an  introduction  to  the  body  of  the  work. 
With  the  foil  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  dominion  was  decided,  and 
nothing  more  remained  for  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  than  to  yield  submission  to  the  Romans. 
The  second  part  of  the  work,  which  formed  a  kind 
of  supplement  to  the  former  part,  comprised  the 
period  from  the  conquest  of  Perseus  in  168,  to  the 
fall  of  Corinth  m  146.  The  history  of  the  eon- 
quest  of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  completed  in 
the  39th  book  ;  and  the  40th  book  probably  con- 
tained a  chronological  summary  of  the  whole  work. 
The  history  of  Polybius  is  r>ne  of  the  most  valuable 
works  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 
He  had  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  knowledge 
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which  an  historian  must  possess ;  and  his  prepara- 
tory studies  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
energy  and  perseverance.  Thai  he  not  only  col- 
lected with  accuracy  and  care  an  account  of  the 
events  that  he  intended  to  narrate,  but  he  also 
studied  the  history  of  the  Roman  constitution,  and 
made  distant  journeys  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  geography  of  the  countries  that  he  bad  to  de- 
scribe in  his  woilc.  In  addition  to  this,  he  bad  a 
ttrong  judgment  and  a  striking  love  of  truth,  and, 
from  having  himself  taken  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tical life,  he  was  able  to  judge  of  the  motives  and 
actions  of  the  great  acton  in  history  in  a  way  that 
no  mere  scholar  or  rhetorician  could  possibly  do. 
But  the  characteristic  feature  of  his  work,  and  the 
one  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  histories 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  is  its 
didactic  nature.  Ho  did  not,  like  other  historians, 
write  to  afford  amusement  to  his  readers ;  his  ob- 
ject was  to  teach  by  the  past  a  knowledge  of  the 
future,  and  to  deduce  from  previous  events  leBSons 
of  practical  wisdom.    Hence  he  calls  his  work 


a  Pragmaieiti  (wpaynartla),  and  not  a  Hittory 
(Iffrofia).  The  value  of  history  consisted,  in  his 
opinion,  in  the  instruction  that  might  be  obtained 
from  it.  Thus  the  narrative  of  events  became  in 
his  view  of  secondary  importance ;  they  formed 
only  the  text  of  the  political  and  men!  discourses 
which  it  was  the  province  of  the  historian  to  de- 
liver. Excellent,  however,  as  these  discourses  are, 
they  materially  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  his- 
tory as  a  work  of  art ;  their  frequent  occurrence 
interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  and  de- 
stroys, to  a  great  extent,  the  interest  of  the  reader 
in  the  scenes  which  are  described.  Moreover  he 
frequently  inserts  long  episodes,  which  have  little 
connection  with  the  main  subject  of  his  work,  be- 
cause they  have  a  didactic  tendency.  Thus  we 
find  that  one  whole  book  (the  6th)  was  devoted  to 
a  history  of  the  Roman  constitution ;  and  the  34  th 
book  seems  to  have  been  exclusively  a  treatise  on 
geography.  The  style  of  Polybius  bears  the  im- 
press of  bis  mind ;  and,  as  instruction  and  not 
amusement  was  the  great  object  for  which  he  wrote, 
he  did  not  seek  to  please  bis  readers  by  the  choice 
of  his  phrases  or  the  composition  of  his  sentences. 
Hence  the  later  Greek  critics  were  severe  in  their 
condemnation  of  bis  style.  The  greater  part  of 
the  history  of  Polybius  has  perished.  We  possess 
the  first  5  books  entire,  but  of  the  rest  we  have 
only  fragments  and  extracts,  some  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  of  considerable  length,  such  as  the  ac- 
count of  the  Roman  army,  which  belonged  to  the 
6th  book.  There  have  been  discovered  at  different 
times  4  distinct  collections  of  extract*  from  the  lost 
books-  The  first  collection,  discovered  soon  after 
the  revival  of  learning  in  a  MS.  brought  from  Corfu, 
contained  the  greater  part  of  the  6th  book,  and 
portions  of  the  following  11.  In  1582  Ufsinus 
published  at  Antwerp  a  2nd  collection  of  Extracts, 
entitled  E*cerpia  de  LepationilmMy  which  were  made 
in  the  10th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  1634, 
Valesius  published  %  3rd  collection  of  extracts  from 
Polybius,  also  taken  from  the  Excerpta  of  Con- 
stantinus,  entitled  Ejtcerpta  de  Virtidibue  et  VitOe. 
The  4th  collection  of  extracts  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1827  by  Angelo  Mai,  who  discovered  in  the 
Vatican  library  at  Koine  the  section  of  the  Excerpta 
of  Constantino*  Porphyrogenitus,  entitled  Excerpta 
The  best  edition  of  Polybius  with  a 
is  by  Sehweigbaeueer,  Lips.  1789— 


1795,  8  vols.  Rto.  The  beat  edition  of  the  text 
alone  is  by  Bekker  (BeroL  1844,  2  vols.  8*o.l 
who  has  added  the  Vatican  fragments.  Lrrv  iA 
not  use  Polybius  till  he  came  to  the  2nd  Punic 
war,  bat  from  that  time  he  followed  him  very 
closely.  Cicero  likewise  chiefly  followed  Poly  teas 
in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Rucat 
constitution  in  his)  As  RtpmUica.  The  but  rr 
of  Polybius  was  continued  by  Peaidoniu*  sad 
Strabo.  [PoaiOONIVS ;  Strabo.]  Beside*  the 
great  historical  work  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, Polybius  wrote,  2.  The  Life  of  PJulojotmm 
in  3  books.  3.  A  treatise  on  Tactic*.  4-  A  tiw 
lory  of  tie  Numanttne  B'ar.  — 2,  A  freed  man  of 
the  emperor  Augustus,  read  in  the  senat*  the  *i£ 
of  the  emperor  after  his  decease.  — 8.  A  fa  tout.  ie 
freed  man  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  He  was  tie 
companion  of  the  studies  of  Claudius  ;  and  on  ti» 
death  of  his  brother,  Seneca  addrroed  to  him  a 
Consolatto,  in  which  he  bestows  the  highest  prx^n 
upon  his  literary  attainment*.  Polybius  was 
to  death  through  the  intrigues  of  Me**aliua,  al- 
though he  had  been  one  of  her  paramour*. 

Poly  bo  tea  (no\v€amtt),  one  of  the  giant*  wSe 
fought  against  the  gods,  was  pursued  by  Pu**-'dja 
across  the  sea  as  far  as  the  island  of  Cos.  Th«.*r 
Poseidon  tore  away  a  part  of  the  island,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Nisyrion,  and  throwing  tt 
upon  the  giant  buried  him  under  it. 

Polybotus  (rioXuforof :  Bidawadin,  Ru-X  • 
city  of  Great  Phrrgia,  E.  of  Synnadsv 

P51tbuji(n<JAw4'oi).  L  King  of  Corinth,  by  whoa 
Oedipus  was  brought  up.  [OxDirua.]  He  was  tbt 
husband  of  Periboea  or  Me  rope.  Pansanias  makes 
him  king  of  Sicyon,  and  describes  him  a*  a  »m  of 
Hermes  and  Chthonophyle,  and  as  the  father  sf 
Lysianassa,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Tu;i, 
king  of  the  Argivea  — 2.  A  Greek  phys:aan,wsa 
one  of  the  pupils  of  Hippocrates,  who  was  akc  ha 
son-in-law,  and  lived  in  the  island  of  Co*,  in  ths 
4th  century  a.  C  With  his  brothers-in  la*.  !>.*■»- 
sal  us  and  Dracon,  Polybus  was  one  of  the  fountitn 
of  the  ancient  medical  sect  of  the  " 


was  sent  abroad  by  Hippocrates  with  his  fell: 


pupils,  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  to  aunt  en 
fercut  cities  with  bis  medical  skill,  and  he  *fV> 
wards  remained  in  his  native  country.   He  has  beea 
supposed,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  critics,  w 
be  the  author  of  several  treatises  in  tf 
collection. 

Pol*OarpUJ  (Uo\iKafnroi\  one  of  the 

date  of  his  birth  and  of  his  martyrdom  are  uncer- 
tain. He  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the 
apostle  John,  and  to  have  been  consecrated  by  taw 
apostle  bishop  of  the  church  at  Smyrna,  It  fcu 
been  conjectured  that  be  was  the  angel  of  tat 
church  of  Smyrna  to  whom  Jesus  Chri»i  d:^cte«i 
the  letter  in  the  Apocalypse  (ii.  8—1 1) ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  bishop  of  Smyrna  at  the  naw 
when  Ignatius  of  Antioch  passed  through  ih*i 
city  on  his  way  to  suffer  death  at  Rome,  some  uw 
between  107  and  116.  Ignatius  seesna  to  saw 
enjoyed  much  this  intercourse  with  Polytaru, 
whom  he  had  known  in  former  day*,  when  they 
were  both  hearers  of  the  apostle  John.  The  nar- 
tyrdom  of  Polycarp  occurred  in  the  prr*ecuc«a 
under  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  L&-:li 
Verus.  As  he  was  led  to  death  the  pnx-oatol 
offered  him  his  life,  if  be 
*         and,  six  years  bare  I 
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the  reply,  •*  and  he  never  did  me  wrong :  how  then 
can  I  revile  my  King  and  my  Saviour?"  We 
have  remaining  only  one  abort  piece  of  Polycarp, 
hi*  LtUtr  to  tie  PUtippta**,  which  is  published 
along  with  Ignatim  and  the  other  apostolical 
writers.  [Ignatius.] 

Policies  (rioAwcAi?t),  the  name  of  9  artists. 
The  elder  Polydea  was  probably  an  Athenian,  and 
flourished  about  B.C.  3/0.  He  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  artists  of  the  later  Athenian  school, 
who  obtained  great  celebrity  by  the  sensual  charms 
exhibited  in  their  works.  One  of  his  chief  works 
was  a  celebrated  statue  of  an  Hermaphrodite. 
The  younger  Polydea  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  155, 
And  is  said  to  have  made  a  statue  of  Juno,  which 
was  placed  in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome, 
when  that  portico  was  erected  by  Metellus  Mace- 
donian. But  since  most  of  the  works  of  art,  with 
which  Metellus  decorated  his  portico,  were  not  the 
original  product.ons  of  living  artists,  but  the  works 
of  former  masters,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
Polycles  may  be  no  other  than  the  Athenian  artist 
already  mentioned. 

Polycletus  (noXfoAfrrot).  L  The  Elder,  of 
Argos,  probably  by  citizenship,  and  of  Sicyon, 
probably  by  birth,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
statuaries  of  the  ancient  world  ;  he  was  also  a 
sculptor,  an  architect,  and  an  artist  in  toreutic. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  the  great  Argire  statuary 
Ageladas,  under  whom  he  had  Phidias  and  My- 
ron for  his  fellow-disciples.  He  was  somewhat 
younger  than  Phidias,  and  about  the  same  age  as 
Myron.  He  flourished  about  B.  c.  452—412. 
Of  his  personal  history  we  know  nothing  further. 
As  an  artist,  be  stood  at  the  head  of  the  schools 
of  Argos  and  Sicyon,  and  approached  more  nearly 
than  any  other  to  an  equality  with  Phidias,  the 
great  head  of  the  Athenian  school.  The  essential 
difference  between  these  artists  was  that  Phidias 
was  unsurpassed  in  making  the  images  of  the  gods, 
Polydetus  in  those  of  men.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Polycletus  was  his  Doryphonu 
or  Spear -bearer \  a  youthful  figure*  but  with  the 
full  proportions  of  a  man.  This  was  the  statue 
which  became  known  by  the  name  of  Cbaon,  be- 
cause in  it  the  artist  had  embodied  a  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  ideal  of  the  human  figure.  Another 
of  his  great  works  was  his  ivory  and  gold  statue 
of  Hera  in  her  temple  between  Argos  and  Mycenae. 
This  work  was  executed  by  the  artist  in  his  old 
age,  and  was  doubtless  intended  by  him  to  rival 
Phidias's  chryselephantine  statues  of  Athena  and 
of  Zeus,  though  it  was  surpassed  by  them  in  costli- 
ness and  size.  The  goddess  was  seated  on  a  throne, 
her  head  crowned  with  a  garland,  on  which  were 
worked  the  Graces  and  the  Hours,  the  one  hand 
holding  the  symbolical  pomegranate,  and  the  other 
a  sceptre,  surmounted  by  a  cuckoo,  a  bird  sacred 
to  Hera,  on  account  of  her  having  been  once 
changed  into  that  form  by  Zeus.  This  statue  re- 
mained always  the  ideal  modd  of  Hera.  In  the 
department  of  toreutic,  the  fame  of  Polydetus  no 
doubt  rested  chiefly  on  the  golden  ornaments  of 
his  statue  of  Hera ;  but  he  also  made  ■mall  bronses 
(tupHa),  and  drinking-vessels  (phialae).  As  an 
architect  Polydetus  obtained  great  celebrity  by 
the  theatre,  and  the  circular  building  (ikol**), 
which  he  built  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Aescula- 
pius st  Epidaurus.— 9.  The  Younger,  also  a  sta- 
tuary of  Argos  of  whom  very  little  is  known,  be- 
cause his  feme  was  echpeed  by  that  of  his  more 


celebrated  namesake,  and,  in  part,  contemporary. 
The  younger  Polycletus  may  be  plaeed  about  400. 
—  3.  Of  Larissa,  a  Greek  historian,  and  one  of  the 
numerous  writers  of  the  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great— 4.  A  favourite  freedman  of  Nero,  who 
sent  him  into  Britain  to  inspect  the  state  of  the 
island. 

Polycrates  (TUAwtpdnts).  L  Of  Samoa,  one 
of  the  most  fortunate,  ambitious,  and  treacherous 
of  the  Greek  tyrants.  With  the  assistance  of  his 
brothers  Pantagnotus  and  Syloson,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  island  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrus.  At  first  he  shared  the  supreme 
power  with  his  brothers  ;  bnt  he  shortly  afterwards 
put  Pantagnotus  to  death,  and  banished  Syloson. 
Having  thus  become  sole  despot,  he  raised  a  pow- 
erful fleet,  and  extended  his  sway  over  several  of 
the  neighbouring  islands,  and  even  conquered  some 
towns  on  the  mainland.  He  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  Amasia,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  however,  finally 
renounced  it  through  alarm  at  the  amazing  good 
fortune  of  Polycrates,  which  never  met  with 
any  check  or  disaster,  and  which  therefore  was 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  incur  the  envy  of  the  gods. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Herodotus,  who 
has  narrated  the  story  of  the  rupture  between 
Amasis  and  Polycrates  in  bis  most  dramatic  man- 
ner. In  a  letter  which  Amasis  wrote  to  Poly- 
crates, the  Egyptian  monarch  advised  him  to  throw 
away  one  of  his  most  valuable  possessions,  in  order 
that  he  might  thus  inflict  some  injury  upon  him- 
self. In  accordance  with  this  advice  Polycrates 
threw  into  the  sea  a  seal-ring  of  extraordinary 
beauty ;  but  in  a  few  days  it  was  found  in  the 
belly  of  a  fish,  which  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  a  fisherman.  In  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  the 
Spartans  and  Corinthians  sent  a  powerful  force  to 
Samoa,  in  order  to  depose  the  tyrant ;  but  their 
expedition  failed,  and  after  besieging  the  dty  40 
days,  they  left  the  island.  The  power  of  Poly- 
crates now  became  greater  than  ever.  The  great 
works  which  Herodotus  saw  at  Samas  were  pro- 
bably executed  by  him.  He  lived  in  great  pomp 
and  luxury,  and,  like  others  of  the  Greek  tyrants, 
was  a  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts.  The  most 
eminent  artists  and  poets  found  a  ready  welcome 
at  his  court ;  and  his  friendship  for  Anacreon  is 
particularly  celebrated.  But  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  prosperity  he  fdl  by  the  most  ignominious  fate. 
0  roe  tea,  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  had  formed  a  deadly 
hatred  against  Polycrates.  By  false  pretences,  the 
satrap  contrived  to  allure  him  to  the  mainland, 
where  he  was  arrested  Boon  after  his  arrival,  and 
crucified,  522.-9.  An  Athenian  rhetorician  and 
sophist  of  some  repute,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates 
and  Isocrates,  taught  first  at  Athens  and  afterwards 
at  Cyprus.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Zoilus.  He 
wrote,  1 .  An  accusation  of  Socrates,  which  was  a 
declamation  on  the  subject  composed  some  years 
after  the  death  of  the  philosopher.  2.  A  defence 
of  Busiris.  The  oration  of  Isocrates,  entitled  Bu- 
st'rif,  is  addressed  to  Polycrates,  and  points  out  the 
faults  which  the  hitter  had  committed  in  his  oration 
on  this  subject.  8.  An  obscene  poem,  which  he 
published  under  the  name  of  the  poetess  Philaenis, 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  her  reputation. 

PStydamaa  (JloKvMpas).  L  Son  of  Panthous 
and  Phrontk,  was  a  Trojan  hero,  a  friend  of 

I Hector,  and  brother  of  Euphorbus.  —  9.  Of  Sco- 
tussa  in  Tbesealy,  son  of  Nicias,  conquered  in  the 
Pancratium  at  the  Olympic  games,  in  OL  M,  a  c. 
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408.  HU  siae  was  immense,  and  the  matt  mar- 
vellous stories  are  related  of  hit  strength,  how  he 
killed  without  arms  a  huge  and  fierce  lion  on  ML 
Olympus,  how  he  stepped  a  chariot  at  full  gallop, 
&c  His  reputation  led  the  Persian  king,  Darius 
Ochus,  to  invite  him  to  his  court,  where  he  per- 
formed similar  feats.  —  8.  Of  Pharsalus  in  Thes- 
•aly,  was  entrusted  by  his  fellow-citiaens  about 
v.c.  375,  with  the  supreme  government  of  their 
native  town.  He  afterwards  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Jason  of  Pherae.  On  the  murder  of  Jason  in 
370,  his  brother  Polyphron  put  to  death  Polydamas. 

Polydectes  (noA.w8«*mjj).  L  King  of  the  island 
of  Seriphos,  was  son  of  Magnet,  and  brother  of 
Dictys.  He  received  kindly  Danae  and  Perseus, 
when  the  chest,  in  which  they  had  been  exposed 
by  Acrisius,  floated  to  the  island  of  Seriphos.  Hia 
story  it  related  under  Panaaoa.  —  8.  King  of 
Sparta,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Eunomus,  the  brother 
of  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver,  and  the  father  of  Chari- 
laiis,  who  succeeded  him.  Herodotus,  contrary  to 
the  other  authorities,  makes  Polydectes  the  father 
of  Eunomus. 

Polydeuces  (TIoAvosfons),  one  of  the  Dioscuri, 
and  the  twin-brother  of  Castor,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans Pollux.  [Dioscuri.] 

P51yddnu  (IIoAttwpoj).  L  King  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Cadmus  and  Harmon  ia,  husband  of  Nyctets, 
and  father  of  Labdacus.— 2.  The  youngest  among 
the  sons  of  Priam  and  Laotoe,  was  slain  by  Achilles. 
This  is  the  Homeric  account ;  but  later  traditions 
make  him  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  give  a 
different  account  of  his  death.  One  tradition  re- 
lates, that  when  Ilium  was  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Priam  entrusted  Po- 
lydorus  and  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Polymestor 
or  Polymnestor,  king  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 
After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  Polymestor  killed 
Polydorus  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession  of 
his  treasures,  and  cast  his  body  into  the  sea.  His 
body  was  afterwards  washed  upon  the  coast,  where 
it  was  found  and  recognised  by  his  mother  Hecuba, 
who,  together  with  other  Trojan  captives,  took 
vengeance  upon  Polymestor  by  killing  his  two 
children,  and  putting  out  his  eyes.  Another  tra- 
dition stated  that  Polydorus  was  entrusted  to  his 
sister  Iliona,  who  was  married  to  Polymestor.  She 
brought  him  up  as  her  own  son,  while  she  made 
every  one  else  believe  that  her  own  son  Deipbilus 
or  Deipylus  was  Polydorus.  The  Greeks,  anxious 
to  destroy  the  race  of  Priam,  promised  to  Polymes- 
tor Electra  for  his  wife,  and  a  large  amount  of  gold, 
if  he  would  kill  Polydorus.  Polymestor  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  and  he  accordingly  slew  his  own  son. 
Polydorus,  thereupon,  persuaded  his  sister  Iliona  to 
kill  Polymestor.— 8.  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  son 
of  Alcamenes  and  the  father  of  Eurycrates,  who  sue* 
ceeded  him.  He  assisted  in  bringing  the  1st  Mcs- 
senian  war  to  a  conclusion,  B.  a  724.  He  was 
murdered  by  Polemarchus,  a  Spartan  of  high  fa- 
mily ;  but  his  name  was  precious  among  his  people 
on  account  of  his  justice  and  kindness.  Crotona 
and  the  Epiaephyrian  Locri  were  founded  in  his 
reign. —4.  Brother  of  Jason  of  Pherae,  obtained 
the  supreme  power  along  with  his  brother  Poly- 
phron, on  the  death  of  Jason  in  B.  a  370,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  assassinated  by  the  latter.  — 5. 
A  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  associates  of 
Agesander,  in  the  execution  of  the  celebrated 
group  of  the  Laocoon.  [Aoksandbr.] 

PSlyeuctus  (noAfcuaroi),  an  Athenian  orator 


of  the  demus  Sphettns,  was  a  political  friend  af 
Demosthenes,  with  whom  he  worked  in  resisting 

the  Macedonian  party, 

Pdiygndtus  ^noAirywToi),  one  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated Greek  painters,  was  a  native  of  the  i#Und 
of  Thaaos,  and  was  honoured  with  the  citiaenaaip 
of  Athens,  on  which  account  he  is  sometime*  called 
an  Athenian.  His  father,  Aglaophun.  wn  his  in- 
structor in  his  art  j  and  be  had  a  brother,  nan-d 
Aristuphon,  who  was  also  a  painter.  Polvpuiu 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Cimoo  and  his  sister 
Klpinico  ;  and  he  probably  came  to  Athens  in  a.c 
468,  after  the  subjugation  of  Thasoa  by  Craw*. 
He  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time  an  artist  of 
some  reputation,  and  he  continued  to  exercise  his 
art  almost  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopnt- 
nesian  war  (431).  The  period  of  his  gre-Lti-it 
artistic  activity  at  Athens  seems  to  have  been  that 
which  elapsed  from  his  removal  to  A  then*  (463) 
to  the  death  of  Cimon  (449),  who  employed  has 
in  the  pictorial  decoration  of  the  public  buildings 
with  which  he  began  to  adorn  the  city,  sack  a*  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  the  Anactum,  and  the  Poeok. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Delphi,  when  he  was  *x- 
ployed  with  other  artists  in  decorating  the  build- 
ings connected  with  the  temple.  He  appear*  to 
have  returned  to  Athens  about  435,  where  he  ex- 
ecuted a  series  of  paintings  in  the  Propylaea  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  Propylaea  were  commenced  ia 
437,  and  completed  in  432.  The  subjects  of  tba 
pictures  of  Polygnotus  were  almost  invariably  takra 
from  Homer  and  the  other  poets  of  the  epic  eydt, 
They  appear  to  have  been  mostly  painted  on  par.?:*, 
which  were  afterwards  let  into  the  walls  when 
they  were  to  remain. 

Pifthymnl*.  [Polyuria.] 

P&lyldua  (IleAtioof).  L  Son  of  Coerar.ua, 
grandson  of  Abas  and  great  grandson  of  Moiam:*-s. 
He  was,  like  his  ancestor  Melampos,  a  celebraird 
soothsayer  at  Corinth,  and  is  described  as  the  father 
of  Euchenor,  Astycratla,  and  Man  to.  When  Alca- 
thous  had  murdered  his  own  son  Callipolis  at  Megan, 
he  was  purified  by  Polyidus,  who  erected  at  Megan, 
a  sanctuary  to  Dionysus,  and  a  statue  of  the  god.— 
2.  A  dithyrambic  poet  of  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  later  Athenian  dithyramb,  and  alas 
skilful  as  a  painter,  was  contemporary  with  Philo- 
xenus,  Timotheus,  and  Telestes,  about  B»  c  400. 

Polymestor  or  Polymnestor.  [PoLvooara] 

Pdlymnestna,  or  Polymnaatuj  {noKvtunfa-m\ 
the  son  of  Meles  of  Colophon,  was  an  epic,  elegise 
and  lyric  poet,  and  a  musician.  He  flourished  svc. 
675-644.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of  Dorsa 
music,  which  flourished  at  this  time  at  Sp^ru, 
where  he  carried  on  the  improvements  of  Thaleua. 
The  Attic  comedians  attacked  his  poems  for  their 
erotic  character.  As  an  elegiac  poet,  he  tnav  be 
regarded  as  the  predecessor  of  his  fellow-country- 
man, Mimuermus. 

Pdlymnla  or  Polyhymnia  (IloX^iria),  daugh- 
ter of  Zeus,  and  one  of  the  9  Muses.  She  pre- 
sided over  lyric  poetry,  and  was  believed  to  ban 
invented  the  lyre.  In  works  of  art  she  was  usually 
represented  in  a  pensive  attitude.  [Mr&ax.] 

Polynicea  (IIoAWin>j),  son  of  Oedipus  sad 
J  oca*  La,  and  brother  of  Eteoctes  and  Antigone. 
His  story  is  given  tinder  Eteoclbs  and  Adbastv*. 

Polyphemaa  {FLokv&nnot).  L  Son  of  P»- 
seidon,  and  the  nymph  Thousa,  was  one  of  the  Cy- 
clopes in  Sicily.  [Cyclopes.]  He  ia  represented 
as  a  gigantic  monster,  having  only  one  eye  ic  lbs 
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centre  of  hit  forehead,  caring  nought  for  the  gods, 
and  devouring  human  flesh,  lie  dwelt  in  a  cave 
near  Mt.  Aetna,  and  fed  hit  flocks  upon  the  moun- 
tain. He  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph  Galatea,  but 
as  she  rejected  him  for  Acis,  he  destroyed  the  latter 
by  crushing  him  under  a  huge  rock.  When 
Ulysses  was  driven  upon  Sicily,  Polyphemus  de- 
voured some  of  his  companions  ;  and  Ulysses 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  put 
out  the  eye  of  the  monster,  while  he  was  asleep. 
rULYSsa*.]  —2.  Son  of  Elatus  or  Poseidon  and 
Hippea,  was  one  of  the  Lapithae  at  Larissa  in 
Thes*aly.  He  was  married  to  Laonon*  .*,  a  sister 
of  Hercules.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
but  being  left  behind  by  them  in  Mysia,  he  founded 
Cios,  and  fell  againat  the  Chalybea. 

Pfilyphron  (IloA^pwp),  brother  of  Jason  of 
Pherae,  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  with  his 
brother  Polydorus  on  the  death  of  Jason  in  B.C. 
S70.  Shortly  afterwards  he  murdered  Polydorus. 
He  exercised  his  power  with  great  cruelty,  and  was 
murdered  in  his  turn,  369,  by  his  nephew  Alex- 
ander, who  proved  a  still  greater  tyrant. 

FSlypoetes  (TlaKvwolTtfS ),  son  of  Pirithous  and 
Hippodamia,  was  one  of  the  Lapithae,  and  joined 
the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Polyrrhenla  or  -lum  (noAu^n^'a:  IIoAv^- 
rw»X  •  town  in  Crete,  whose  territory  embraced 
the  whole  western  corner  of  the  island.  It  pos- 
sessed a  sanctuary  of  Dictynna,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  colonised  by  Achaeans  and  Lacedaemonian  a. 

Polysperchon  (IIoAucnrtpxw)*  *  Macedonian, 
and  a  distinguished  officer  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
In  b.  c  323  he  was  appointed  by  Alexander  2nd 
in  command  of  the  army  of  invalids  and  veterans, 
which  Crate rus  had  to  conduct  borne  to  Macedonia. 
He  afterwards  served  under  Antipater  in  Europe, 
and  so  great  was  the  confidence  which  the  latter 
reposed  in  him,  that  Antipater  on  his  death-bed 
(319)  appointed  Polysperchon  to  succeed  him  as 
regent  and  guardian  of  the  king,  while  he  assigned 
to  his  own  son  Caasander  the  subordinate  station  of 
Chiliarch  Polysperchon  soon  became  involved  in 
war  with  Caasander,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  this 
arrangement.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  war  that 
Polysperchon  basely  surrendered  Phocion  to  the 
Athenians,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  adherence 
•f  Athens.  Although  Polysperchon  was  supported 
by  Olympias,  and  possessed  great  influence  with 
the  Macedonian  soldiers,  he  proved  no  match  for 
Caasander,  and  was  obliged  to  yield  to  him  pos- 
session of  Macedonia  about  316.  For  the  next 
few  years  Polysperchon  is  rarely  mentioned,  but  in 
310,  be  again  assumed  an  important  part  by  re- 
viving the  long-forgotten  pretensions  of  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  and  Barsine  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  Caasander  marched  against  him,  but 
distrusting  the  fidelity  of  his  own  troops,  he  en- 
tered into  secret  negotiations  with  Polysperchon, 
and  persuaded  the  latter,  by  promises  and  rlitteries, 
to  murder  Hercules.  From  this  time  te  appears 
to  have  served  under  Caasander  ;  but  the  period  of 
his  death  is  not  mentioned. 

Potytimetna  (n«M«fri>ii|Tot :  Sogd  or  Kokik  in 
liok/uira),*  considerable  river  of  Sogdiana,  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  vanished  underground  near 
Maracanda  (Samarkand),  or,  as  Arrian  says,  was 
lost  in  the  sands  of  the  steppes. 

Pdlyxena  (noAv£«nj),  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  was  beloved  by  Achilles.  When  the 
Greeks,  on  their  voyage  borne,  were  still " 
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on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  the  shade  of  Achilles  ap- 
peared to  them,  demanding  that  Polyxena  should 
be  sacrificed  to  him.  Neoptolemus  accordingly  sa- 
crificed her  on  the  tomb  of  his  father.  It  was  re- 
lated that  Achilles  had  promised  Priam  to  bring 
about  a  peace  with  the  Greeks,  if  the  king  would 
give  him  his  daughter  Polyxena  in  marriage  ;  and 
that  when  Achillea  had  gone  to  the  temple  of  the 
Thymbraean  Apollo,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
the  marriage,  he  was  treacherously  killed  by  Paris. 
Another  tradition  stated  that  Achilles  and  Po- 
lyxena fell  in  love  with  each  other  when  Hector's 
body  was  delivered  up  to  Priam  ;  and  that  Po- 
lyxena fled  to  the  Greeks  after  the  death  of 
Achillea,  and  killed  herself  on  the  tomb  of  bar 
beloved  with  a  sword. 

Polyxo  (TloKvtd).  1.  The  nurse  of  queen 
Hypaipyle  in  Lemnoe,  was  celebrated  as  a  pro- 
phetess. —8.  An  Argive  woman,  married  to  Tlepo- 
lemua,  son  of  Hercules,  followed  her  husband  to 
Rhodes,  where,  according  to  some  traditions,  she 
ia  said  to  have  put  to  death  the  celebrated  Helen. 
[Hbxina.] 

Polyielua  (Tlo\v(ri\oi).  1.  Brother  of  Hieron, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  [HiaaoN.]— 2.  Of  Rhodes, 
an  historian,  of  uncertain  date,  wrote  a  history  of 
his  native  country.-* 8.  An  Athenian  comic  poet, 
belonging  to  the  but  period  of  the  Old  Comedy  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle. 

Pomona,  the  Roman  divinity  of  the  fruit  of 
trees,  hence  called  Pomnrum  Patrona.  Her  name 
is  evidently  derived  from  I'omum.  She  is  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  as  beloved  by  several  of  the 
rustic  divinities,  such  as  Silvanua,  Picus,  Vertum- 
nus,  and  others.  Her  worship  must  originally  have 
been  of  considerable  importance,  since  a  special 
priest,  under  the  name  of  Jhimen  Pomonalit,  was 
appointed  to  attend  to  her  service. 

Fompeia.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius  Rufue, 
son  of  the  consul  of  a.  C.  88,  and  of  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla.  She  married  C. 
Caesar,  subsequently  the  dictator,  in  67,  but  was 
divorced  by  him  in  61,  because  she  was  suspected 
of  intriguing  with  Clodiua,  who  atealthily  intro- 
duced himself  into  her  husband's  bouse  while  she 
was  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  — > 
3.  Sister  of  Cn.  Pompey,  the  triumvir,  married  C 
Memmius,  who  was  killed  in  the  war  against  Ser- 
toriua,  in  75.-8.  Daughter  of  the  triumvir  by  his 
third  wife  Mucia.  She  married  Faustus  Sulla,  the 
son  of  the  dictator,  who  perished  in  the  African 
war,  46.  She  afterwards  married  L.  Cornelius 
Cinna,  and  her  son  by  this  marriage,  Cn.  China 
Magnus,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  Au- 
gustus. As  her  brother  Sextus  survived  her,  she 
must  nave  died  before  36.  —  4.  Daughter  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  the  son  of  the  triumvir  and  of  Seribonia, 
At  the  peace  of  Misenum  in  39  she  was  betrothed 
to  M.  Marcel  lua,  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Octavian,  but  was  never  married  to  him.  She 
accompanied  ber  father  in  his  flight  to  Asia,  36.— 
8.  Paulina.  [Paulina.] 

Pompeiinua,  Tib.  Claudius,  son  of  a  Roman 
knight  originally  from  Antioch,  rose  to  the  highest 
dignities  under  M.  Aurelius.  This  emperor  gave 
him  his  daughter  Lucilta  in  marriage.  He  lived  to 
the  reign  of  Severus. 

Pompeii  (no/*a^r«,  Tlouwala*,  Tlouirnta  :  Pom- 
peianus),  a  city  of  Campania,  was  situated  on  the 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sarnus,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Mt  Vesuvius ;  but  in  couscuoeuce  of  the 
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phyaical  change*  which  the  surrounding  country 
has  undergone,  the  mine  of  Pompeii  are  found  at 
present  about  2  milee  from  the  sea.  Pompeii  wai 
first  in  the  hand*  of  the  O  scan  a,  afterwards  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  and  finally  became  a  Roman  munici- 
|>ium.  It  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  a.  o.  63,  but  was  overwhelmed  in  79,  along  with 
Herculaneum  and  Stabiae,  by  the  great  eruption  of 
Mt.  Vesuvius.  The  lava  did  not  reach  Pompeii, 
but  the  town  was  covered  with  successive  layers  of 
ashes  and  other  volcanic  matter,  on  which  a  soil 
was  gradually  formed.  Thus  a  great  part  of  the 
city  has  been  preserved  with  iu  market-places, 
theatres,  baths,  temples,  and  private  bouses  ;  and 
the  excavation  of  it  in  modern  times  has  thrown 
great  light  upon  many  points  ef  antiquity,  such  at 
the  construction  of  Roman  houses,  and  in  general 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  private  life  of  the 
ancients.  The  first  traces  of  the  ancient  city  were 
discovered  in  1689,  rising  above  the  ground  j  but 
it  was  not  till  1721  that  the  excavations  were 
commenced.  These  have  been  continued  with 
various  interruptions  down  to  the  present  day ;  and 
dow  about  half  the  city  is  exposed  to  view.  It 
was  surrounded  by  walls,  which  were  about  2 
miles  in  circumference,  surmounted  at  intervals  by 
towers,  and  containing  6  gates. 

Pompclopolia  (nomrrjiouwoAit),  the  name  of 
several  cities  founded  or  enlarged  by  Pompey. 
1.  (7bte  Kopri\  an  inland  city  of  Cappadocia, 
6.W.of  Sinope,  on  the  river  Aran iaa  (Oiik  Irmai), 
a  W.  tributary  of  the  Halys.  —  2.  [Pompklok.J 
—  3.  [SoLofe.J 

Pompeiua.  L  Q.  Pompeiua,  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  flute-player,  was  the  first  of  the  family, 
who  rose  to  dignity  in  the  state.  He  was  consul 
fa  141,  when  he  carried  on  war  against  the  Nu- 
)  man  tinea  in  Spain.  Having  been  defeated  by  the 
enemy  in  several  engagements,  be  concluded  a 
peace  with  them  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  his  succes- 
sor in  the  command,  he  disowned  the  treaty,  which 
was  declared  invalid  by  the  senate.  He  was  censor 
fa  1 31  with  Q.  Metellus  Macedonian.—*.  Q,  Pom- 
peiua Sufna,  either  son  or  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  100  ;  praetor, 
91  ;  and  consul,  88,  with  L.  Sulla.  When  Sulla 
tet  out  for  the  East  to  conduct  the  war  against 
Mithridatea,  he  left  Italy  in  charge  of  Pompeius 
Rufus,  and  assigned  to  him  the  army  of  Cn.  Pom- 
peiua Strabo,  who  was  still  engaged  in  carrying  on 
war  against  the  MarsL  Strabo,  however,  who  was 
unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  command,  caused 
Pompeius  Rufus  to  be  murdered  by  the  soldiers. 
Cicero  mentions  Pompeius  Rufus  among  the  ora- 
tors whom  he  had  heard  in  his  youth.  —  3.  Q. 
Pompeiua  Rufus,  son  of  No.  2,  married  Sulla's 
daughter,  and  was  murdered  by  the  party  of  Sul- 
picius  and  Marius  in  the  forum,  during  the  consul- 
ship of  his  father,  88.—  4.  Q.  Pompeiua  Rufua, 
son  of  No.  3  and  grandson  of  the  dictator  Sulla, 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  .52,  when  he  diatinguiahed 
himself  as  the  great  partisan  of  the  triumvir  Pom- 
pey,  a.id  assisted  the  latter  in  obtaining  the  sole 
consulship.  Rufus  however  on  the  expiration  of 
his  office  was  accused  of  Vis,  was  condemned, 
and  went  into  exile  at  Bauli  in  Campania,  —  ft.  Q. 
Pompeius  Rufua,  praetor  63,  was  sent  to  Capua 
to  watch  over  Campania  and  Apulia  during  Cati- 
line's conspiracy.  In  61  he  obtained  the  province 
of  Africa,  with  the  title  of  proconsul. —8.  Sex. 


1  Pompeiua,  married  Lucilia,  a  sister  of  tLe  poet  C. 
|  Luciliua.  —  7.  Sex.  Pompeiua,  elder  son  of  No.  S, 
never  obtained  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  thettale, 
but  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  man  of  learning, 
and  is  praised  by  Cicero  for  his  accurate  knowledge 
of  jurisprudence,  geometry,  and  the  Stoic  phil  t*> 
phy.  —  8.  BOX.  Pompeiua,  a  descendant  of  No.  7, 
consul  A.  D.  14,  with  Sex.  Appulcius,  in  which  j«*r 
the  emperor  Augustus  died.    He  seems  to  have 
been  a  patron  of  literature.    Ovid  addressed  b  m 
several  letters  during  his  exile  ;  and  it  was  proba- 
bly this  same  Sex.  Pompeius,  wham  the  writer 
Valerius  Maximue  accompanied  to  Asia,  and  d 
whom  he  speaka  as  his  Alexander.  ^—9.  Cn.  Pom- 
peius Strabo,  younger  son  of  No.  6,  and  father  of 
the  triumvir.    He  was  quaestor  in  Sardinia  103, 
praetor  94,  and  propraetor  in  Sicily  in  the  fchov- 
ing  year.  He  was  consul  89,  when  he  earned  on  war 
with  success  against  the  allies,  subduing  the  greater 
number  of  the  Italian  people  who  were  still  in 
arms.    Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  bright 
forward  the  law  (/a*  Pompeia).  which  gave  to  all 
the  towns  of  the  Transpadani  the  Jos  Letii  or 
Latinitas.    He  continued  in  the  S.  of  Italy  as 
proconsul  in  the  following  year  (88),  and  wbea 
Pompeius  Rufus  [No.  2.]  was  appoinu-d  to  tx- 
ceed  him  in  the  command  of  the  army,  Strabo 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated  by  the  troops.  Next 
year  (87)  the  Marian  party  obtained  the  upper 
hand.    Strabo  was  summoned  by  the  aristocratic*! 
party  to  their  assistance ;  and  though  not  active 
in  their  cause,  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  eitr, 
and  fought  a  battle  near  the  Colline  Gate  with 
Cinna  and  Sertoriua.   Shortly  afterwards,  be  was 
killed  by  lightning.    Hia  avarice  and  cruelty  had 
made  him  hated  by  the  soldiers  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  tore  his  corpse  from  the  bier  and  dragged 
it  through  the   streets.     Cicero  describes  htm 
( BruL  4/)  **  as  worthy  of  hatred  on  account  sf 
his  cruelty,  avarice,  and  perfidy.™    He  possessed 
some  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  still  snore  as  a 
general    He  left  behind  him  a  considerable  pro- 
perty, especially  in  Picenum.  —10.  Cn.  Pompeius 
Magnus,  the  Triumvir,  son  of  No.  9,  was  bora 
on  the  30th  of  September,  B.  c.  106,  fa  the  consul- 
ship of  Atiliut  Sermons  and  Servians  Caepio,  and 
was  consequently  a  few  months  younger  than 
Cicero,  who  was  born  on  the  3d  of  Jasnanry  fa 
this  year,  and  6  years  older  than  Caesar.  Ho 
fought  under  his  father  fa  89  against  the  ItauAr.t, 
when  he  was  only  17  years  ef  age,  and  continued 
with  him  till  his  death  two  years  afterward*.  Per 
the  next  few  years  the  Marian  party  had  pos- 
session of  Italy  ;  and  accordingly  Pompey,  whs 
adhered  to  the  aristocratical  party,  was  obliged  to 
keep  fa  the  back  ground.    But  when  it  became 
known  in  84,  that  Sulla  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning from  Greece  to  Italy,  Pompey  hastened 
into  Picenum.  where  he  raised  an  army  of  3  le- 
gions.   Although  only  23  years  of  age,  Pompey 
displayed  great  military  abilities  in  opposing  the 
Marian  generals  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ; 
and  when  he  succeeded  in  joining  Sulla  in  the 
course  of  the  year  (83),  he  was  saluted  by  the 
latter  with  the  title  of  Imperator.     Iraring  the 
remainder  of  the  war  in  Italy  Pomp*y  distiiv 
guished  himself  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
Sulla's  generals  ;  and  when  the  war  in  Italy  was 
brought  to  a  close,  Sulla  sent  Pomp»-y  against  the 
Marian  party  in  Sicily  and  Africa.    Pomprv  first 
proceeded  to  Sicily,  of  which  he  easily  made'  fan 
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•elf  matter  (92) :  here  he  pat  Car  bo  to  death.  In 
81  Pompey  crowed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  de- 
feated Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  the  Numi- 
dian  king  Hiarbas,  after  a  hard  fought  battle.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  in  the  tame  year,  he  wsw  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  and  was 
greeted  by  Sulla  with  the  surname  of  Magnus,  a 
name  which  he  bore  ever  afterwards,  and  handed 
down  to  his  children.  Potnpey,  however,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  this  distinction,  sued  for  a  triumph, 
which  Sulla  at  first  refused  ;  but  at  length  over- 
come  by  Pompey  a  importunity,  he  allowed  him  to 
have  his  own  way.  Accordingly  Pompey,  who 
bad  not  yet  held  any  public  office,  and  was  still  a 
simple  eqoes,  entered  Rome  in  triumph  in  Sep- 
tember 81,  and  before  he  had  completed  his  25th 
year.  Pompey  continued  faithful  to  the  aristo- 
cracy after  Sulk's  death  (78),  and  supported  the 
consul  Catulus  in  resisting  the  attempts  of  his  col- 
league Lepidus  to  repeal  the  laws  of  Sulla  ;  and  when  J 
Lepidus  had  recourse  to  arms  in  the  following  year 
(77  ),  Pompey  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  against  ! 
nim,  and  succeeded  in  driving  him  out  of  Italy.  — 
The  aristocracy,  however,  now  began  to  fear  the 
young  and  successful  general ;  but  since  Sertorius  | 
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had 


for  the  last  three  years  successfully 
opposed  Metellus  Pius,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Sulla's 
generals,  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  send  the 
latter  some  effectual  assistance,  the  senate,  with 
considerable  reluctance,  determined  to  tend  Pompey 
to  Spain,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  with 
equal  powers  to  Metellus.  Pompey  remained  in 
Spain  between  5  and  6  years  (76 — 71);  but 
neither  he  nor  Metellus  was  able  to  gain  any  de- 
cisive advantage  over  Sertorius.  But  when  Ser- 
torius was  treacherously  murdered  by  his  own  of- 
ficer Perperna,  in  82,  the  war  was  speedily  brought 
to  a  close.  Perperna  was  easily  defeated  by 
Pompey  in  the  first  battle,  and  the  whole  of  Spain 
was  subdued  by  the  early  part  of  the  following 
year  (71).  Pompey  then  returned  to  Italy  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  In  hie  march  towards  Rome  he 
fell  in  with  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Spartacus, 
which  M.  Crassus  had  previously  defeated.  Pom- 
pey cut  to  pieces  these  fugitives,  and  therefore 
claimed  for  himself,  in  addition  to  all  his  other 
exploits,  the  glory  of  finishing  the  Servile  war. 
Pompev  was  now  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  ; 
and  although  be  was  ineligible  by  law,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  absent  from  Rome,  had  not  yet  reached 
the  legal  age,  and  had  not  held  any  of  the  lower 
offices  of  the  state,  still  his  election  was  certain. 
His  military  glorv  had  charmed  the  people  ;  and 
as  it  was  known  that  the  aristocracy  looked  upon 
Pompey  with  jealousy,  tbey  ceased  to  regard  him 
as  belonging  to  this  party,  and  hoped  to  obtain, 
through  him,  a  restoration  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  which  they  had  b-en  deprived  by  Sulla. 
Pnmpey  was  accordingly  elected  consul,  along  with 
M.  Crassus  ;  and  on  the  31st  of  December,  71,  he 
the  city  a  second  time  in  his  triumphal 
a  simple  equee.—  In  his  consulship  (70), 
Pompey  openly  broke  with  the  aristocracy,  and 
became  the  great  popular  hero.  He  proposed  and 
carried  a  law,  restoring  to  the  tribunes  the  power 
of  which  tbey  bad  been  deprived  by  Sulla.  He 
also  afforded  his  all-powerful  aid  to  the  Lex 
Aurelia,  proposed  by  the  praetor  L.  Aurelius  Cotta, 
by  which  the  judices  were  to  be  taken  in  future 
from  the  senatus,  equites,  and  tribuni  aerarii,  in- 
of  from  the  senators  exclusively,  at  Sulla 
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bad  ordained.  In  carrying  both  these 
Pompey  was  strongly  supported  by  Caesar,  with 
whom  he  was  thus  brought  into  dose  connection. 
—  For  the  next  two  years  (69  and  68)  Pompey 
remained  in  Rome,  In  67  the  tribune  A.  Oabinius 
brought  forward  a  bill,  proposing  to  confer  upon 
Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates  with  extraordinary  powers.  This  bill  was 
opposed  by  the  aristocracy  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence, but  was  notwithstanding  carried.  The 
pirates  were  at  this  time  masters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  had  not  only  plundered  many  cities  on 
the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia,  but  had  even  made 
descents  upon  Italy  itself.  As  soon  as  Pompey 
received  the  command,  be  began  to  make  his  pre- 
parations for  the  war,  and  completed  them  by  the 
end  of  the  winter.  His  plans  were  formed  with 
great  skill  and  judgment,  and  were  crowned  with 
complete  success.  In  40  days  he  cleared  the 
western  sea  of  pirates,  and  restored  communication 
between  Spain,  Africa,  and  Italy.  He  then  fol- 
lowed the  main  body  of  the  pirates  to  their  strong- 
holds on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  ;  and  after  defeating 
their  fleet,  he  induced  a  great  part  of  them,  by 
promises  of  pardon,  to  surrender  to  him.  Many  of 
these  he  settled  at  Soli,  which  was  henceforward 
called  Pompeiopolis.  The  2nd  part  of  the  cam- 
paign occupied  only  49  days,  and  the  whole  war 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  course  of  3 
months  ;  so  that,  to  adopt  the  panegyric  of  Cicero 
{pro  Leg.  Mam.  12)  M  Pompey  made  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  war  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  entered 
upon  it  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  and  finished 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.*4  Pompey  was 
employed  during  the  remainder  of  this  year  and 
the  beginning  of  the  following  in  visiting  the  cities 
of  Cilicia  and  Pampbylia,  and  providing  for  the 
government  of  the  newly-conquered  district*  — 
During  his  absence  from  Rome,  Pompey  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Lucullus  in  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridatea  (66).  The  bill,  conferring 
upon  him  this  command,  was  proposed  by  the 
tribune  C  Maniliua,  and  was  supported  by  Cicero, 
in  an  oration  which  has  come  down  to  us  (Pro 
Lugo  Mamtfia).  Like  the  Oabinian  law,  it  was 
opposed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  aristocracy, 
but  was  carried  triumphantly.  The  power  of 
Mithridates  had  been  broken  by  the  previous  vic- 
tories of  Lucullus,  and  it  was  only  left  to  Pompey 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  On  the  approach 
of  Pompey,  Mithridates  retreated  towards  Armenia, 
but  he  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  general ;  and 
as  Tigranes  now  refused  to  receive  him  into  his 
dominions,  Mithridates  resolved  to  plunge  into  the 
heart  of  Colchis,  and  from  thence  make  his  way  to 
his  own  dominions  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 
Pompey  now  turned  his  arms  against  Tigranes ; 
but  the  Armenian  king  submitted  to  htm  without 
a  contest,  and  was  allowed  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  republic.  In  66  Pompey  set  out  in  pur- 
suit of  Mithridates,  but  he  met  with  much  opposi- 
tion from  the  Iberians  and  Albanians  ;  and  after 
advancing  as  for  as  the  river  Pbasis  (Ferny,  he  re- 
solved to  leave  these  savage  districts.  He  accord- 
ingly retraced  his  steps,  and  spent  the  winter  at 
Pontus,  which  he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Ro- 
man province.  In  64  he  marched  into  Syria,  de- 
posed the  king  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  and  made 
that  country  also  a  Roman  province.  In  63  he 
'  i,  in  order  to  establish  the 
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Palestine.  The  Jews  refused  to  submit  to  him, 
and  shut  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  against  him  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  a  siege  of  3  months  that  the 
city  was  taken.  Pompey  entered  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  first  time  that  any  human  being,  except 
the  high -priest,  had  dared  to  penetrate  into  this 
sacred  spot.  It  was  during  the  war  in  Palestine 
that  Pompey  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Mithridates.  [Mithrioatbs  VI.]  Pompey 
spent  the  next  winter  in  Pontus ;  and  after  settling 
the  affairs  of  Asia,  he  returned  to  Italy  in  62.  He 
disbanded  hit  army  almost  immediately  after  land- 
ing at  Brundisiura,  and  thus  calmed  the  apprehen- 
sion* of  many,  who  feared  that,  at  the  brad  of  his 
victorious  troops,  he  would  seise  upon  the  supreme 
power.  He  did  not,  however,  return  to  Rome  till 
the  following  year  (61),  and  he  entered  the  city  in 
triumph  on  the  30th  of  September.  He  had  just 
completed  his  45th  year,  and  this  was  the  third 
time  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
With  this  triumph  the  first  and  roost  glorious  part 
of  Pompey'*  life  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 
Hitherto  his  life  had  been  an  almost  uninterrupted 
succession  of  military  glory.  But  now  he  was 
called  upon  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  civil 
commotions  of  the  commonwealth,  a  part  for  which 
neither  his  natural  talents  nor  his  previous  habits 
had  in  the  least  fitted  him.  It  would  seem,  that 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  Pompey  hardly  knew  what 
part  to  take  in  the  politics  of  the  city.  He  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  against  the  pirates 
and  Mithridates  in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy, 
and  they  still  regarded  him  with  jealousy  and 
distrust  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  disposed 
to  unite  himself  to  the  popular  party,  which  bad 
risen  into  importance  during  his  absence  in  the 
East,  and  over  which  Caesar  possessed  unbounded 
influence.  The  object,  however,  which  engaged 
the  immediate  attention  of  Pompey  was  to  obtain 
from  the  senate  a  ratification  for  all  his  acts  in 
Asia,  and  an  assignment  of  lands  which  he  had 
promised  to  his  veterans.  The  senate,  however, 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  put  an  affront  upon  a 
man  whom  they  both  feared  and  hated,  resolutely 
refused  to  sanction  his  measures  in  Asia.  This 
was  the  un wisest  thing  the  senate  could  have  done. 
If  they  had  known  their  real  interests,  they  would 
have  sought  to  win  Pompey  over  to  their  side,  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  growing  and  more  dangerous 
influence  of  Caesar.  But  their  short-sighted  policy 
threw  Pompey  into  Caesar's  arms,  and  thus  sealed 
the  downfal  of  their  party.  Caesar  promised  to 
obtain  for  Pompey  the  ratification  of  his  acta ;  and 
Pompey,  on  his  part,  agreed  to  support  Caesar  in 
all  his  measures.  That  they  might  be  more  sure 
of  carrying  their  plans  into  execution,  Caesar  pre- 
vailed upon  Pompey  to  become  reconciled  to  Cras- 
sus, with  whom  he  was  at  variance,  but  who,  by 
his  immense  wealth,  had  great  influence  at  Rome. 
The  3  agreed  to  assist  one  another  against  their 
mutual  enemies  ;  and  thus  was  first  formed  the  first 
triumvirate.  —  This  union  of  the  3  most  powerful 
men  at  Rome  crushed  the  aristocracy  for  the  time. 
Supported  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  Caesar  was 
able  in  his  consulship  (59)  to  carry  all  his  mea- 
sures. Pompey 's  acts  in  Asia  were  ratified  ;  and 
Caesar's  agrarian  law,  which  divided  the  rich 
Cain  pan  ian  land  among  the  poorer  citizens,  enabled 
Pompey  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had  made  to  his 
veterans.  In  order  to  cement  their  union  more 
closely,  Caesar  gave  to  Pompey  his  daughter  Julia 
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in  marriage.  Next  year  (58)  Caesar  went  to  hk 
province  in  Gaul,  but  Pompey  remained  ia 
Rome.  While  Caesar  was  gaining  glory  arid  in- 
fluence in  Gaul,  Pompey  was  gradually  losing  tiv* 
confidence  of  all  parties  at  Rome.  The  senais 
hated  and  feared  hire. ;  the  people  bad  deserted 
him  for  their  favourite  Clodius  ;  and  he  had  m 
other  resource  left  but  to  strengthen  his  conncctios 
with  Caesar.  Thus  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
second  man  in  the  state,  and  was  obliged  to  ahar*. 
don  the  proud  position  which  he  had  occupied  for « 
many  years.  According  to  an  arrangement  mad* 
with  Caesar,  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  consuls  far 
a  second  time  in  55.  Pompey  received  as  his  pro- 
vinces the  two  S pains,  Crassus  obtained  Syria, 
while  Caesar's  government  was  prolonged  for  5 
years  more,  namely  from  the  1st  of  January,  52, 
to  the  end  of  the  year  49.  At  the  end  of  his  con- 
sulship Pompey  did  not  go  in  person  to  his  pro- 
vinces, but  sent  his  legates,  L.  Afranius  and  M. 
Petreius  to  govern  the  Spa  ins,  while  he  him>— .! 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  His 
object  now  was  to  obtain  the  dictatorship,  and  t* 
make  himself  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
world.  Caesar's  increasing  power  and 
had  at  length  made  it  clear  to  Pompey  th\i  ■ 
struggle  must  take  place  between  them,  sooocr  or 
later.  The  death  of  his  wife  Julia,  in  54,  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached,  broke  one  link  which 
still  connected  him  with  Caesar ;  and  the  fall  of 
Crassus  in  the  following  year  (53),  in  the  Par- 
thian expedition,  removed  the  only  person  who 
had  the  least  chance  of  contesting  the  supremacy 
with  them.  In  order  to  obtain  the  dictatorship. 
Pompey  secretly  encouraged  the  civil  discord  w.ih 
which  the  state  was  torn  asunder ;  and  sack 
frightful  scene*  of  anarchy  followed  the  death  sf 
Clodius  at  the  beginning  of  52,  that  the  senate 
had  now  no  alternative  but  calling  in  the  assistance 
of  Pompey,  who  was  accordingly  made  sole  coasal 
in  52,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  order  to  the  state. 
Soon  afterwards  Pompey  became  reconciled  to  the 
aristocracy,  and  was  now  regarded  as  their  ac- 
knowledged head.  The  history  of  the  civil  war 
which  followed  is  related  in  the  life  of  Can***. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  here,  that  after  the 
battle  of  Pbarsalia  (48)  Pompey  sailed  to  Egypt, 
where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  a  favourable 
tion,  since  he  had  been  the  means  of  restoring  u 
his  kingdom  the  father  of  the  young  Egvpcns 
monarch.  The  ministers  of  the  latter,  however, 
dreading  Caesar's  anger  if  they  receiv^  Pompey, 
and  likewise  Pompey**  resentment  if  they  forbad* 
him  to  land,  resolved  to  release  themselves  frees 
their  difficulties  by  putting  him  to  death.  They 
accordingly  sent  out  a  small  boat,  took  Pompey  oe 
board,  and  rowed  for  the  shore.  Hi*  wife  and 
friend*  watched  him  from  the  ship,  anxious  to  see 
in  what  manner  he  would  be  received  by  the  king, 
who  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  with  an 
troops  ;  but  just  as  the  boat  reached  the  shore,  and 
Pompey  was  in  the  act  .of  rising  from  his  seat,  in 
order  to  step  on  land,  he  was  stabix-d  in  the  back 
by  Septimius,  who  bad  formerly  been  one  of  ha 
centurions,  and  was  now  in  the  service  of  the 
Egyptian  monarch.  Pompey  was  killed  on  the 
29th  of  September,  B.  c.  48,  and  had  just  complete*' 
hi*  58th  year.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  bis 
body,  which  was  thrown  out  naked  on  the  shore, 
was  buried  by  his  freedman  Philippus,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  the  ship.    The  head  *s» 
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brought  U>  Caesar  when  be  arrived  m  Egypt  soon 
afterwards,  but  he  tamed  away  from  the  light, 
ahed  tears  at  the  melancholy  death  of  hii  rival,  and 
pat  bis  murderers  to  death.  Pompeyls  anlimely 
drath  ezdtea  pity ;  but  no  one,  who  haa  well 
studied  the  state  of  parties  at  the  close  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  can  regret  his  fall.  There 
ia  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  that  had  Pompey's 
party  gained  the  mastery,  a  proscription  far  more 
terrible  than  Sulla's  would  have  taken  place, 
and  Italy  and  the  provinces  been  divided  as  booty 
among  a  fear  profligate  and  unprincipled  nobles. 
From  such  horrors  the  victory  of  Caesar  saved  the 
Roman  world.  Pompey  was  married  5  times 
The  names  of  bis  wives  were  1.  Antiatia.  2. 
Aemilia.  1  Mucia.  4.  Julia.  5.  Cornelia.  — 
11.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  elder  son  of  the 
triumvir  by  his  third  wife  Mucia.  In  the  civil 
war  in  48,  be  commanded  a  squadron  of  the  fleet 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  After  his  father's  death,  at 
Pharsalia,  he  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  after  re- 
maining there  a  short  time,  he  sailed  to  Spain  in 
47.  In  Spain  he  was  joined  by  bis  brother  Sextus 
and  others  of  his  party,  who  Lad  fled  from  Africa 
after  their  defeat  at  Thapsus.  Here  the  2  brothers 
collected  a  powerful  army,  but  were  defeated  by 
Caesar  himself  at  the  battle  of  Jkl undo,  fought  on 
the  1 7th  of  March,  45.  Cneius  escaped  from  the 
field  of  battle,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  — 12.  Sex.  Pompeius 
Mngnua.  younger  son  of  the  triumvir  by  bis  third 
wife  Mucia,  was  bora  75.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Egypt,  and 
saw  him  murdered  before  his  eyes.  After  the 
battle  of  Munda  and  the  deiUh  of  his  brother, 
Sextus  lived  for  a  time  in  concealment  in  the 
country  of  the  Lacetani,  between  the  Iberus  and 
the  Pyrenees  ;  but  when  Caesar  quitted  Spain,  he 
collected  a  body  of  troops,  and  emerged  from  his 
lorking-place.  In  the  civil  wars,  which  followed 
Caesars  death,  the  power  of  Sextus  increased.  He 
obtained  a  large  fleet,  became  master  of  the  sea, 
and  eventually  took  possession  of  Sicily.  His  fleet 
enabled  him  to  stop  all  the  supplies  of  corn  which 
were  brought  to  Rome  from  Egypt  and  the  eastern 
provinces ;  and  such  scarcity  began  to  prevail  in 
the  city,  that  the  triumvirs  were  compelled  by  the 
popular  discontent  to  make  peace  with  Pompey. 
This  peace  was  concluded  at  Misenum  in  39,  but 
the  war  was  renewed  in  the  following  year.  Oc- 
tavian  made  great  efforts  to  collect  a  large  and 
powerful  fleet,  which  be  placed  under  the  command 
of  Agrippa.  In  36  Pompey 's  Meet  was  defeated  off 
Nsnlochus,  with  great  loss.  Pompey  himself  fled 
from  Sicily  to  Lesbos  and  from  Lesbos  to  Asia. 
Here  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  body  of  Antony's 
troops,  and  carried  to  Miletus,  where  he  was  put 
to  death  (35),  probably  by  command  of  Antony, 
though  the  latter  sought  to  throw  the  responsibility 
of  the  deed  upon  his  officers. 

Pompeius  Festua.  [Festcr,] 

Pompeius  Trogua.  [JuaTiwua.] 

FompUdn  (Pamplona),  which  name  is  equiva- 
lent to  Pompeiopolis,  so  called  by  the  sons  of  Pom- 
pey, was  the  chief  town  of  the  Vascones  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Asturica  to 
Burdigala. 

Pomponla.  1.  Sister  of  T.  Pompon ius  Atticus, 
was  married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator, 
B.  c.  68.  The  marriage  proved  an  extremely  un- 
happy one.    Q.  Cicero,  after  leading  a 
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life  with  his  wife  for  al  aost  24  years,  at  length 
divorced  her  at  the  end  of  45,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year.  —  2.  Daughter  of  T.  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus.  She  is  also  called  CaecUia,  bo- 
cause  her  father  was  adopted  by  Q.  Caeciliiu,  and 
likewise  Attica.  She  was  born  in  51,  and  she 
was  still  quite  young  when  she  was  married  to 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  Her  daughter  Vipsania 
Agrippina  married  Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Au- 
gustus. 

PomponiaoJL  [Stobcbadkr.] 

Fompdnlas,  Sextos,  a  distinguished  Roman 
jurist,  who  lived  under  Antoninius  Pius  and  M. 
Aurelius.  Some  modern  writers  think  that  there 
were  2  jurists  of  this  name.  The  works  of  Pom- 
ponius  are  frequently  cited  in  the  Digest 

Pomp5nIus  Attlcua.  [ArncusJ 

Fomponlus  Bononiensis,  the  most  celebrated 
writer  of  Fabulae  Atellanae,  was  a  native  of  Bo- 
nonia  (Bologna)  in  northern  Italy,  as  his  surname 
shows,  and  flourished  B.  C.  91. 

Fompdnlus  Mela.  [Mela.] 

Pomptinae  Paludes  (Tlotnlvcu  \tfwcu:  Palm- 
de  Pontine,  in  English  the  Pontine  Marthet),  the 
name  of  a  low  marshy  plain  on  the  coast  of  Latium 
between  Circeii  and  Terracina,  said  to  have  been 
so  called  after  an  ancient  town  Pontia,  which  dis- 
appeared at  an  early  period.  The  plain  is  about 
24  miles  long,  and  from  8  to  10  miles  in  breadth. 
The  marsh rs  are  formed  chiefly  by  the  rivers 
Nymphaeus,  Ufens,  and  Amasenus,  and  some 
other  small  streams,  which,  instead  of  finding  their 
way  into  the  sea,  spread  over  this  plain.  Hence  the 
plain  is  turned  into  a  vast  number  of  marshes,  the 
miasmas  arising  from  which  are  exceedingly  un- 
healthy in  the  summer.  At  an  early  period,  how- 
ever,  they  appear  not  to  have  existed  at  all,  or  at 
any  rate  to  have  been  confined  to  a  narrow  dis- 
trict. We  are  told  that  originally  there  were  23 
towns  situated  in  this  plain  ;  and  in  b.  c  432 
the  PompHntu  Ager  is  mentioned  as  yielding  a 
large  quantity  of  corn.  Even  as  late  as  312,  the 
greater  part  of  the  plain  must  still  have  been  free 
from  the  marshes,  since  the  censor  Appius  Clau- 
dius conducted  the  celebrated  Via  Appia  in  that 
year  through  the  plain,  which  must  then  have  been 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  weight  of  this  road. 
In  the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half  after  this,  the 
marshes  hnd  spread  to  a  great  extent ;  and  accord- 
ingly attempts  were  made  to  drain  them  by  the 
consul  Cethegus  in  160,  by  Julius  Cae.»ar  and  by 
Augustus.  It  is  usually  said  that  Augustus  caused 
a  navigable  canal  to  be  dug  along  side  of  the  Via 
Appia  from  Forum  Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia, 
in  order  to  carry  off  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the 
marshes :  but  this  canal  must  have  been  dug  be- 
fore the  time  of  Augustus,  since  Horace  embarked 
upon  it  on  his  celebrated  journey  from  Rome  to 
Brundisium  in  37,  at  which  time  Octavian,  as  be 
was  then  called,  could  not  have  undertaken  any 
of  his  public  works.  Subsequently  the  marshes 
again  spread  over  the  whole  plain,  and  the  Via 
Appia  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.  that  any  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  drain  them.  The  works  were  com- 
menced in  1778,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
marshes  was  drained  ;  but  the  plain  is  still  un- 
healthy in  the  great  heats  of  the  summer. 

0.  Pomptinua,  was  praetor  B.  c  63,  when  he 
was  employed  by  Cicero  in  apprehending  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Ailobroges.    He  afterwards  ob- 
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teiued  the  province  of  Gallia  Narboncngia,  and  in 
SI  defeated  the  Allobrogea,  who  had  invaded  the 
province.  He  triumphed  in  54,  after  tiling  in  vain 
tor  this  honour  for  tome  years. 

Pons,  a  common  name  for  stations  00  the 
Roman  roads  at  the  passage  of  rivers,  some  of 
which  stations  on  the  more  important  roads  grew 
into  villages  or  towns.  1.  P.  Aeni  (Pfunzm),  in 
Vindelicia,  at  the  passage  of  the  Inn,  was  a  for- 
tress with  a  Roman  garrison. — 8.  P.  Anreoli 
(Pcmtirolo)^  in  Oallia  Transpadana  on  the  road 
from  Bergnmura  to  Mediolanum,  derived  its  name 
from  one  of  the  SO  Tyrants,  who  was  defeated  and 
•lain  by  Claudius  in  this  place.  —  3.  P.  Cainpa- 
HOS,  in  Campania  between  Sinucssa  and  Urbana 
on  the  Savo.— Respecting  the  bridges  of  Rome, 
see  Roma. 

Pontla  (Posuw),  a  rocky  island  off  the  coast  of 
Latium  opposite  Formiae,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Volsciana,  and  colonised,  B.C. 
31 3.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  used  as  a  place 
ot  banishment  for  state  criminals.  There  is  a 
group  of  smaller  islands  round  Pontia,  which  are 
sometimes  called  Insulae  Pontiae. 

Pontinus  (florrtrar),  a  river  and  mountain  in 
Argolia  near  Lerna,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Athena 
Saitis. 

C.  Pontius,  son  of  Herennius  Pontius,  the 

general  of  the  Samnites  in  B.  c  321,  defeated  the 
Roman  army  under  the  two  consuls  T.  Veturiiu 
Calvin  us  and  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  in  one  of  the 
mounuin  passes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caudium. 
The  survivors,  who  were  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Samnites,  were  dismissed  unhurt  by  Pon- 
tius. They  had  to  surrender  their  anna,  and  to 
pass  under  the  yoke  ;  and  as  the  price  of  their 
deliverance,  the  consuls  and  the  other  commanders 
swore,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  a  humiliating 
pence.  The  Roman  state  however  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  Nearly  30  years  afterwards,  Pontius 
was  defeated  by  Q.  Fabiua  O urges  (292),  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  put  to  death  after  the 
triumph  of  the  consul. 
Pontius  Aqulla.  [Aquila.] 
Pontius  Pilatus,  was  the  sixth  procurator  of 
Judaea,  and  the  successor  of  Valerius  Gratus.  He 
held  the  office  for  10  years  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
from  A.  D.  26  to  36,  and  it  was  during  his  govern- 
ment that  Christ  taught,  suffered,  and  died.  By 
his  tyrannical  conduct  he  excited  an  insurrection 
at  Jerusalem,  and  at  a  later  period  commotions  in 
Samaria  also,  which  were  not  put  down  without 
the  loss  of  life.  The  Samaritans  complained  of 
his  conduct  to  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
who  deprived  him  of  his  office,  and  sent  him  to 
Rome  to  answer  before  the  emperor  the  accu- 
sations that  were  brought  against  him.  Eusebius 
states  that  Pilatus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Caligula,  worn 
out  by  the  many  misfortunes  he  hnd  experienced. 
The  early  Christian  writers  refer  frequently  to  an 
official  report,  made  by  Pilatus  to  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  of  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Christ. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  document  was 
genuine  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  acts  of  Pilate, 
as  they  are  called,  which  are  extant  in  Greek,  as 
well  as  his  two  Latin  letters  to  the  emperor,  are 
the  productions  of  a  later  age. 

Pontius  TdesLnoa.    L  A  Ramnite,  and  com- 
mander of  a  Samnite  army,  with  which  he  fought 
Sulla.    He  was  defeated  by  Sulla  in  a 
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hard-fought  battle  near  the  CoIIine  gate,  b>c  82. 
He  fell  in  the  fight ;  his  head  was  cut  off,  sad 
carried  under  the  walls  of  Praeneste,  to  1st  tat 
younger  Marius  know  that  his  last  hope  of  succour 
was  gone.  —  2.  Brother  of  the  preceding,  vat 
shut  up  in  Praeneste  with  the  younger  Marias, 
when  nis  brother  was  defeated  by  Sulla.  After 
the  death  of  the  elder  Pontius,  Marius  and  Tele- 
sinus,  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  from  Pias- 
neste,  resolved  to  die  by  one  another's  hands.  Te- 
h-sinus fell  first,  and  Marius  put  an  end  to  his  ova 
life,  or  was  slain  by  his  slave. 

Pontua  (d  rJdWor ),  the  N.E.-most  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  E.  of 
the  river  Halys,  having  originally  no  specific  naae, 
was  spoken  of  as  the  country  eV  H6rry,  on  tie  P<m- 
ttu  (Eturinus),  and  hence  acquired  the  name  of  Poa- 
tus,  which  is  first  found  in  Xenopbon  *s  Anaotuu. 
The  term,  however,  was  used  very  indefinitely,  un- 
til the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  country 
as  a  Roman  province.  Originally  it  was  regarded  as 
a  part  of  Cappaaocia ;  but  its  parta  were  brst 
known  by  the  names  of  the  different  tr.bes  whs 
dwelt  along  the  coast,  and  of  whom  some  accouLt 
is  given  by  Xenopbon,  in  the  Anabasis.  We 
learn  from  the  legends  of  the  Argonauts,  who  are 
represented  as  visiting  this  coast,  and  the  Amazons, 
whose  abodes  are  placed  about  the  river  Ther- 
modou,  £.  of  the  Iris,  as  well  as  from  other  poetical 
allusions,  that  the  Greeks  had  some  knowledge  of 
these  S.  E.  shores  of  the  Euxine  at  a  very  earl y 
period.  A  great  accession  to  such  knowledge  «u 
made  by  the  information  gained  by  Xenopbon  and 
his  comrades,  when  they  passed  through  the  coun- 
try in  their  famous  retreat :  and  long  afterwards 
the  Romans  became  well  acquainted  with  it  by 
means  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  Potnpey's  sub- 
sequent expedition  through  Pontus  into  the  coun- 
tries at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  The  name  first 
acquired  a  political  rather  than  a  territorial  im- 
portance, through  the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdom 
in  it,  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  a.  c, 
by  Ariobarxanbs  I.  The  history  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  this  kingdom  until,  under  M  ithri dates  VL, 
it  threatened  the  R>raan  empire  in  Asia,  is  gi*«i 
under  the  names  of  its  kings,  of  whom  the  follow- 
ing is  the  list:  —  (1)  Ariobarxanbb  1.,  exact 
date  unknown:  (2)  Mjthridatb*  L,  to  ac 
363:  (3)  Abjobarxanbs  IL,  363—337:  (4) 
Mithridatbs  II.,  337 — 302  :  (5)  MrTuai- 
datbs  III.,  302—266 :  (6 )  Ariobarxanbs  III, 
266—240?  (7)  Mithrjdatxs  IV.,  240—190? 
(8)  Pharnacrs  I.,  190—136?  (9)  Mmi> 

DATSS  V.  EUBRQBTBS,  156  120?  (10)MlTHB> 

datbs  VI.  Eupator,  i20 — 63:  (II)  Phar- 
nacbs  1 1.,  63—17.  After  the  death  of  Pharoaces 
the  reduced  kingdom  retained  a  nominal  existence 
under  his  son  Darius,  who  was  made  king  by 
Antony  in  B.  c  39,  but  was  soon  deposed ;  and 
under  Polbmon  L  and  Polbmon  II.,  till  about 
a.  n.  62,  when  the  country  was  constituted  by 
Nero  a  Roman  province.  Of  this  province  the 
W.  boundary  was  the  river  Halys,  which  divide 
it  from  Paphlagooia ;  the  furthest  E.  limit  was  thtj 
Pbasia,  which  separated  it  from  Colchis ;  bat  others 
carry  it  only  as  far  as  Tra perns,  and  others  to  aa 
intermediate  point,  at  the  river  Acarapsis  :  on  ths 
S.  it  was  divided  from  G alalia,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Paxya- 
dres  and  by  its  branches.  It  was  divided  into  the 
3  districts  of  Pontui  Oalaticua,  in  the  W.,  bor- 
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derin*  on  Galntia,  P.  Polemoniacua  in  the  centre, 
so  called  from  iu  capital  Poi.bmonium,  and  P. 
Cappadocius  in  the  E.  bordering  on  Cappadocia 
(Armenia  Minor).  In  the  new  division  of  the 
provinces  under  Constantine,  these  3  districU  were 
red  need  to  2,  Helenopontua  in  the  W.,  so  called 
in  honour  of  the  emperor'*  mother,  Helena,  and 
Pontua  PolemoniacTU  in  the  E.  The  conntry 
was  alto  divided  into  smaller  district*,  named  from 
the  towns  they  surrounded  and  the  tribes  who 
peopled  them.  Pontus  was  a  mountainous  coun- 
try ;  wild  and  barren  in  the  E.,  where  the  great 
chain*  approach  the  Euxine ;  but  in  the  W.  watered 
by  the  great  rivers  Halts  and  Inu  and  their 
tributaries,  the  valleys  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
land  along  the  coast,  are  extremely  fertile.  Be- 
sides corn  and  obves,  it  was  famous  for  its  fruit 
trees,  and  some  of  the  best  of  our  common  fruits 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Europe  from  this 
quarter;  for  example,  the  cherry  (see  Cbrasus). 
The  aides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with  fine 
limber,  and  their  lower  slopes  with  box  and  other 
shrubs.  The  E.  part  was  rieh  in  minerals,  and 
contained  the  celebrated  iron  mines  of  the  Cha- 
lybbs.  Pontus  was  peopled  by 'numerous  tribes, 
belonging  prolwhly  to  very  different  races,  though 
the  Semitic  (Syro- Arabian)  race  appears  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  one,  and  hence  the  inhabitants 
were  included  under  the  general  name  of  Lnuco- 
•ykl  The  chief  of  these  peoples  are  spoken  of  in 
separate  articles. 

Pontus  Euxlnus,  or  simply  Pontus  (6  nrfiror, 
HaWes  Efi(«ww :  to  Homxhw  w&cryet,  Mare 
EuxTnum  :  the  Mack  Sea,  Turk.  Kara  Asms,  Ork. 
Maurethalassa,  Russ.  Tcheriago  More  or  Czarrie- 
Mort,  all  names  of  the  same  meaning,  and  sup- 
posed  to  have  originated  from  the  terror  with  which 
it  was  at  first  regarded  by  the  Turkish  mariners, 
as  the  first  wide  expanse  of  sea  with  which  they 
became  acquainted),  the  great  inland  sea  enclosed 
by  Asia  Minor  on  the  SL,  Colchis  on  the  E-,  Sar- 
matia  on  the  N.,  and  Dacia  and  Thracia  on  the 
W_  and  having  no  other  outlet  than  the  narrow 
Bosporus  Thracics  in  its  S.W.  comer.  It  lies 
between  28°  and  41°  SO*  E.  long.,  and  between 
41°  and  46°  40*  N.  lat,  iu  length  being  about 
700  miles,  and  its  breadth  varying  from  400  to 
160.  Iu  surface  contains  more  than  180,000 
square  miles.  1 1  receives  the  drainage  of  an  im- 
mense extent  of  country  in  Europe  and  in  Asia ; 
but  much  the  greater  portion  of  its  waters  flows 
from  the  former  continent  by  the  following  rivers : 
the  Ister  or  Danubius  (Danube\  whose  basin  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  central  Europe ;  the  Tyras 
or  Damaster  ( Dniester)^  Hypanis  or  Bogus (£o*y), 
Borysthenes  ( Dnieper},  and  Tanals  (Dom\  which 
drain  the  immense  plains  of  S.  ftuuia,  and  flow 
into  the  N.  side  of  the  Euxine,  the  last  of  them 
(i.  e.  the  Tanals)  through  the  Pal  us  Maeotis  (Sea 
c/"  Aaov\  The  space  thus  drained  is  calculated  at 
above  860,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  1-Atb  of 
the  whole  surface  of  Europe.  In  Asia,  the  basin 
of  the  Euxine  contains,  first,  the  triangular  piece 
of  Senna  ti*  Asiatic*  between  the  Tanals  on  the 
N.,  the  Caucasus  on  the  8,,  and  on  the  E.  the 
Hippiei  which  form  the  watershed  dividing 
the  tributaries  of  the  Euxine  from  those  of  the 
Caspian ;  the  waters  of  this  space  flow  into  the 
Tana'ia  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  the  largest  of 
them  is  the  Hypanis  or  Vardanes  (A'niaa),  which 
comes  down  to  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Euxine 


!  at  their  junction,  and  divides  its  waters  between 
them :  next  we  have  the  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  Caucasus  and  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  sea , 
then  on  the  &,  Colchis,  hemmed  in  between  the 
Caucasus  and  Mooch ici  M.,  and  watered  by  the 
Phasis ;  and  lastly,  on  the  8-,  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  between  the  Parra- 
dres  and  Antitaurus  on  the  E.  and  8.E.,  the  Taurus 
on  the  8*,  and  the  highlands  of  Phrygia  on  the  W., 
the  chief  rivers  of  this  portion  being  the  Iris 
( YeJul  Irmok),  the  Halyi  (Kiml  IrmoJc),  and  the 
Sangarius  (SoJcarijeh).  The  whole  of  the  Asiatic 
basin  of  the  Euxine  Is  estimated  at  100,000  square 
miles.  As  might  be  expected  from  this  vast  influx 
of  fresh  water,  the  water  is  much  less  salt  than 
that  of  the  Ocean.  The  waters  whieh  the  Euxine 
receives  from  the  rivers  thnt  flow  directly  into  it, 
and  also  from  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Sta  of  Axov) 
through  the  Bosporus  Chnmerius  (Strati*  of  Kaffa 
or  Yenihaleh),  find  their  exit  at  the  S.W.  corner, 
through  the  Bosporus  Thracius  ( Channel  of  Com- 
itantt*opU)%  into  the  Propuutis  {Sea  of  Marmara 
and  thence  in  a  constant  rapid  current  through  the 
Hellespontus  (Strati*  of  Gallipoli  or  Dardanelles) 
into  the  Aegeum  Mare  (A  rchipeJago).  —  The  Argo- 
nautic  and  other  legends  show  that  the  Greeks  had 
some  acquaintance  with  this  sea  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  is  said  that  tbey  at  first  called  it 
'A£tvos  (inhofptiable),  from  the  savage  character  of 
the  peoples  on  its  coast,  and  from  the  supposed 
terrors  of  its  navigation,  and  that  afterwards,  on 
their  favourite  principle  of  euphemism  (•'.  e.  abstain- 
ing from  words  of  evil  omen)  they  changed  its 
name  to  Efftcror,  Ion.  E0(civor,  hotpitabU.  The 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  people  of 
Miletus,  founded  many  colonies  and  commercial 
emporiums  on  it*  shores,  and  as  early  as  the  Per- 
sian wars  we  find  Athens  carrying  on  a  regular 
trade  with  these  settlements  in  the  corn  grown  in 
the  great  plains  on  iu  N.  side  (the  Ukraum)  and 
in  the  Chenonesus  Taurica  ( Crimea ),  which  have 
ever  since  supplied  W.  Europe  with  large  quan- 
tities of  grain.  The  history  of  the  settlemenU 
themselves  will  he  found  under  their  several  names. 
The  Romans  had  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  sea,  An  account  of  iu  coast*  exiau  in  Greek, 
entitled  M  Periplus  Maris  Euxini,"  ascribed  to 
A  man,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  [Arui- 

AKUS.] 

Popilllus  Laenas.  [Labnas.] 

PoplicdltV     [  P  1/BL1COL  A.  ] 

Poppaea  Sablna.  [Sabina.] 

Poppaeus  Sablnus.  [Sabinhs.] 

Pipftldnla,  or  4nm  (Populoniensis:  Popuh- 
«*a),  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a 
lofty  hill,  sinking  abruptly  to  the  sea,  and  forming 
a  peninsula.  According  to  one  tradition  it  was 
founded  by  the  Corsican*  ;  but  according  to  an- 
other it  was  a  colony  from  Volaterrae,  or  was  taken 
from  the  Corsican*  by  the  VolaterranL  It  was  not 
one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities,  and  was  never  a 
place  of  political  importance  ;  but  it  carried  on  an 
extensive  commerce,  and  wa*  the  principal  seaport 
of  Etruria.  It  was  destroyed  by  Sulla  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  was  in  ruin*  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
Populonia,  showing  that  the  city  wa*  only  about 
\i  mile  in  circumference, 

Porola,  1.  Sister  of  Cato  Uticensis,  married 
L.  Domitiu*  Ahenobarbua,  consul  B.  C  64,  who 
was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.   She  died  ia 
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46.  —  2.  Daughter  of  Cato  Utioeniu  by  his  first 
wife  Atilia.  bhe  wm  married  first  to  M.  Bibnlus, 
consul  59,  to  whom  the  bore  three  children.  Bibu- 
lus  died  in  48 ;  and  in  45  she  married  M.  Brutus, 
the  assassin  of  Julius  Caesar.  She  inherited  all 
her  father's  republican  principles,  and  likewise 
his  courage  and  firmness  of  will.  She  induced  her 
husband  on  the  night  before  the  1 5th  of  March  to 
disclose  to  her  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life, 
and  she  is  reported  to  have  wounded  herself  in  the 
thigh  in  order  to  show  that  she  had  a  courageous 
soul  and  could  be  trusted  with  the  secret.  She 

Kit  an  end  to  her  own  life  after  the  death  of 
rutus  in  42.    The  common  tale  was  that  her 
friends,  suspecting  her  design,  had  taken  all  wea- 
pons out  of  her  way,  and  that  she  therefore  de- 
stroyed herself  by  swallowing  lire  coals.  The 
real  fact  may  hare  been  that  she  suffocated  herself 
by  the  vapour  of  a  charcoal  fire,  which  we  know 
was  a  frequent  means  of  self-destruction  among  the 
Roman  b. 
PorcIuB  Cato.  [Cato.] 
Porclua  Festu*.  [Fkstus.] 
Porclus  Latro.  [Latro.] 
Porclua  Ltclnua.  [Licinus.] 
Porphyrin,  Pomponlua,  the  most  valuable 
among  the  ancient  commentators  on  Horace.  He 
lived  after  Festus  and  Aero. 

Parphyrlon  (nofxpvpfwr),  one  of  the  giants  who 
fought  against  the  gods.  When  he  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  Hera,  or  to  throw  the  island  of 
Delos  against  the  gods.  Zeus  hurled  a  thunder* 
bolt  at  him,  and  Hercules  completed  his  destruc- 
tion with  his  arrows. 

Porphyria  (Hoptpvpfs),  an  earlier  name  of  the 
island  of  Nisyrus. 

Porphyrins  (nop<p6piot\  usually  called  Por- 
phyry, the  celebrated  antagonist  of  Christianity, 
was  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Neo- Platonic 
school.  He  was  born  a.  n.  283  either  in  Batanea 
in  Palestine  or  at  Tyro.  His  original  name  was 
Malchu,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Syrophoenician 
Affleck,  a  word  which  signified  king.  The  name 
Porphyrins  (in  allusion  to  the  usual  colour  of 
royal  robes)  was  subsequently  devised  for  him  by 
bis  preceptor  Longinus.  After  studying  under 
Origen  at  Caesarea,  and  under  Apollomus  and 
Longinus  at  Athens,  he  settled  at  Rome  in  his 
80th  year,  and  there  became  a  diligent  disciple  of 
Plotinus..  He  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  Plo- 
tinus,  and  was  entrusted  by  the  latter  with  the 
difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  correcting  and  ar- 
ranging his  writings.  [Plotinus.]  After  re- 
maining in  Rome  6  years.  Porphyry  fell  into  an 
unsettled  state  of  mind,  and  began  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  suicide,  in  order  to  get  free  from  the 
shackles  of  the  flesh ;  but  on  the  advice  of  Plo- 
tinus he  took  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time.  It  was  during  his  residence  in 
Sicily  that  he  wrote  his  treatise  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  15  books.  Of  the  remainder  of 
his  life  we  know  very  little.  He  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  continued  to  teach  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  about  805  or  306.  Late  in  life 
he  married  Marcel  la,  the  widow  of  one  of  his 
friends,  and  the  mother  of  7  children,  with  the 
view,  as  he  avowed,  of  superintending  their  educa- 
tion. As  a  writer  Porphyry  deserves  consider- 
able praise.  His  style  is  tolerably  clear,  and  not 
unfrcquently  exhibits  both  imagination  and  vigour. 
His  learning  was  most  extensive.    A  great  degree 
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of  critical  and  philosophical  acumen  was  not  to  be 

expected  in  one  so  ardently  attached  to  the  en- 
thusiastic and  somewhat  fanatical  system  of  PLv 
tinus.  His  attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelic  systems  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  show  this.  NeTerthelt-as,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  authors  whom  he  quotes  was 
manifestly  far  from  superficial.  His  most  eel*, 
bra  ted  work  was  his  treatise  against  the  Chnsuaa 
religion  ;  but  of  its  nature  and  merits  we  are  aoi 
able  to  judge,  as  it  has  not  come  down  to  us.  It 
was  publicly  destroyed  by  order  of  the 
Theodosius.  The  attack  was  sufficiently  vigoroGS 
to  call  forth  replies  from  above  SO  different  anta**. 
nists,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  Me- 
thodius, Apoilinaris,  and  Eueebiua,  A  Urre 
number  however  of  his  works  has  come  down  to  us ; 
of  which  his  Life  of  Pythagoras  and  Life  of  PU- 
tinus  arc  sonic  of  the  best  known. 

Porphyrias,  Publillu*  Optatianue,  a  Roman 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Constantine  tfc* 
Great  He  wrote  a  Panegyric  upon  Conttantue ; 
3  Idyllia,  namely,  1.  Ara  PytUa,  2.  Syrvu, 
3.  Organon,  with  the  lines  so  arranged  as  to  repre- 
sent the  form  of  these  objt*cts  ;  and  5  Epigrams. 

Porsena*  or  Porsenna,  Lara,  king  of  the 
Etruscan  town  of  Cluaium,  marched  against  Rome 
at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  in  order  to  restart 
Tarquinius  Superbus  to  the  throne.  He  took  pos- 
session of  the  hill  Janiculum,  and  would  hare 
entered  the  city  by  the  bridge  which  connected 
Rome  with  the  Janiculum,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
superhuman  prowess  of  Horatius  Codes,  wbe  k?pt 
the  whole  Etruscan  army  at  bay,  while  his 
comrades  broke  down  the  bridge  behind  hiss, 
[COCLRS.]  The  Etruscans  proceeded  to  lay  siegs 
to  the  city,  which  soon  began  to  suffer  from  farooie. 
Thereupon  a  young  Roman,  named  C.  Mucins  re- 
solved to  deliver  bis  country  by  murdering  the 
invading  king.  He  accordingly  went  over  to  tie 
Etruscan  camp,  but  ignorant  of  the  person  oi  Por- 
sena, killed  the  royal  secretary  instead.  Seued, 
and  threatened  with  torture,  be  thrust  his  n^a: 
hand  into  the  fire  on  the  alter,  and  there  let  it 
burn,  to  show  how  little  he  heeded  pain.  Asto- 
nished at  his  courage,  the  king  bade  him  depart 
in  peace ;  and  Scaevola,  as  he  was  heiiceforwanl 
called,  told  him,  out  of  gratitude,  to  nuke  prac* 
with  Rome,  since  300  noble  youths  hud  sworn  ta 
take  the  life  of  the  king,  and  he  was  the  first  cpoa 
whom  the  lot  had  fallen.  Porsena  thereupon 
made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  withdrew  his 
troops  from  the  Janiculum  after  receiving  20  hos- 
tages from  the  Romans.  Such  was  the  tale  by 
which  Roman  vanity  concealed  one  of  the  earhest 
and  greatest  disasters  of  the  city.  The  rwd  fact 
is,  that  Rome  was  completely  conquered  by  Per- 
se na.  This  is  expressly  stated  by  Tacitus  {Hid. 
HI  72.),  and  is  confirmed  by  other  writers.  Pimj 
tells  us  that  so  thorough  was  the  subjection  of  the 
Romans  that  they  were  expressly  prohibited  trues 
using  iron  for  any  other  purpose  but  agriculture. 
The  Romans,  however,  did  not  long  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  Etruscans.  After  the  conquest  ot  R  w, 
A  runs,  the  son  of  Porsena,  proceeded  to  atuck 
Aricia,  but  was  defeated  before  the  city  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  Latin  cities,  assisted  by  tbs 
Greeks  of  Cumae.    The  Etruscans  appear,  in  cao- 
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•eqoence,  to  have  been  confined  to  their  own 
territory  oo  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  the 
Romans  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  their  independence. 

Porthion  (Uopffdw),  son  of  Alienor  and  Epi- 
ca«te,  was  king  of  Pleuron  and  Calydon  in  Aetolta, 
and  married  to  Euryte,  by  whom  he  became  the 
rather  of  Oeneus,  Agrius,  Alcathous,  Melas,  Leu- 
copeus,  and  Sterope. 

Porthmus  (nopfyio*)*  a  harbour  in  Euboea,  be- 
longing to  Eretria,  opposite  the  coast  of  Attica. 

Portftntu  or  Portumntu,  the  protecting  genius 
of  harbour*  among  the  Romans.  He  was  invoked 
to  grant  a  happy  return  from  a  voyage.  Hence  a 
temple  was  erected  to  him  at  the  port  of  the  Tiber, 
from  whence  the  road  descended  to  the  port  of 
Ostia.  At  his  temple  an  annual  festival,  the  Por- 
tunalia,  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  August. 
When  the  Romans  became  familiar  with  Greek 
mythology,  Portunus  was  identified  with  the  Greek 
Palaemoo.    [  Pa  LA  HMO N.] 

P6ms  (Hipot).  L  King  of  the  Indian  pro- 
vinces E.  of  the  river  Hydaspes,  otTered  a  for* 
midable  resistance  to  Alexander,  when  the  latter 
attempted  to  cross  this  river,  a  c  327.  The  battle 
which  he  fought  with  Alexander  was  one  of  the 
most  severely  contested  which  occurred  during  the 
whole  of  Alexander's  campaigns.  Porus  displayed 
great  persona]  courage  in  the  battle ;  and  when 
brought  before  the  conqueror,  he  proudly  demanded 
to  be  treated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  king.  This 
magnanimity  at  once  conciliated  the  favour  of 
Alexander,  who  not  only  restored  to  him  his  do- 
minions, but  increased  them  by  large  accessions  of 
territory.  Fmm  this  time  Porus  became  firmly 
attached  to  his  generous  conqueror,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  the  Hyphasis.  In  321  Porus  was 
treacherously  put  to  death  by  Eudemua,  who 
commanded  the  Macedonian  troops  in  the  adjacent 
province.  We  are  told  that  Porus  was  a  man  of 
gigantic  stature  —  not  less  than  five  cubits  in 
height ;  and  his  personal  strength  and  prowess  in 
war  were  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  valour.— 
2.  Another  Indian  monarch  who,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  expedition,  ruled  over  the  district 
termed  Gandaris,  E.  of  the  river  Hydraotes.  His 
dominions  were  subdued  by  Hcphaestion,  and  an- 
nexed to  those  of  the  preceding  Porus,  who  was 

Poseidon  (Tfartiowr),  called  Neptflnus  by  the 
Romans,  was  the  god  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
His  name  seems  to  be  connected  with  woVor, 
wdrroi  and  woTo/ufv,  according  to  which  he  is  the 
god  of  the  fluid  element  He  was  a  son  of  Cronos 
and  Rhea  (whence  he  is  called  Cromtu  and  by 
I>atin  poets  Saturnius).  He  was  accordingly  a 
brother  of  Zeus,  Hades,  Hera,  Hestia  and  Demeter, 
and  it  was  determined  by  lot  that  he  should  rule 
over  the  sea.  Like  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he 
was,  after  his  birth,  swallowed  by  his  father  Cro- 
nos, but  thrown  up  again.  According  to  others, 
he  was  concealed  by  Rhea,  after  his  birth,  smong 
a  flock  of  lambs,  and  his  mother  pretended  to  have 
given  birth  to  a  young  horse,  which  she  gave  to 
Cronos  to  devour.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Po- 
seidon is  described  as  equal  to  Zeus  in  dignity, 
but  less  powerful.  He  resents  the  attempts  of 
Zeus  to  intimidate  him ;  he  even  threatens  his 
mightier  brother,  and  once  conspired  with  Hera 
and  Athena  to  put  htm  into  chains;  but  on  other 
occasions  we  find  him  submissive  to  Zeus  The 
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palace  of  Poseidon  was  in  the  depth  of  the  sea 
near  Aegae  in  Euboea,  where  he  kept  his  horses 
with  bracen  hoofs  and  golden  manes.  With  these 
horses  he  rides  in  a  chariot  over  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  which  become  smooth  as  he  approaches,  and 
the  monsters  of  the  deep  recognise  him  and  play 
around  his  chariot  Generally  he  yoked  his  horses 
to  his  chariot  himself,  but  sometimes  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Amphitrite.  Although  he  generally 
dwelt  in  the  sea,  still  he  also  appears  in  Olympus 
in  the  assembly  of  the  gods.  —  Poseidon  in  con- 
junction with  Apollo  is  said  to  have  built  the 
walls  of  Troy  for  Laomedon,  whence  Troy  is  called 
Neptunia  Pergama.  Laomedon  refused  to  give 
these  gods  the  reward  which  had  been  stipulated, 
and  even  dismissed  them  with  threats.  Poseidon 
in  consequence  sent  a  marine  monster,  which  was 
on  the  point  of  devouring  Laomedon's  daughter, 
when  it  was  killed  by  Hercules ;  and  he  continued 
to  bear  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  Trojans. 
He  tided  with  the  Greeks  in  the  war  against 
Troy,  sometimes  witnessing  the  contest  as  a  spec- 
tator from  the  heights  of  Thrace,  and  sometimes 
interfering  in  person,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
mortal  hero  and  encouraging  the  Greeks,  while 
Zeus  favoured  the  Trojans.  In  the  Odyssey,  Po- 
seidon appears  hostile  to  Ulyase*,  whom  he  pre- 
vents from  returning  home  in  consequence  of  his 
having  blinded  Polyphemus,  a  son  of  Poseidon  by 
the  nymph  Thoosa. —  Being  the  ruler  of  the  sea 
(the  Mediterranean),  he  is  described  as  gathering 
clouds  and  calling  forth  storms,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  grant  a  successful  voyage 
and  save  those  who  are  in  danger ;  and  all  other 
marine  divinities  are  subject  to  him.  As  the  sea 
surrounds  and  holds  the  earth,  he  himself  is  de- 
scribed as  the  god  who  holds  the  earth  (jot-fox0*)* 
and  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  shake  the  earth 
(Iroffixtor,  KunrV  7«r).  —  He  was  further  re- 
garded as  the  creator  of  the  horse.  It  is  said  that 
when  Poseidon  and  Athena  disputed  as  to  which 
of  them  should  give  the  name  to  the  capital  of 
Attica,  the  gods  decided,  that  it  should  receive  its 
name  from  the  deity  who  should  bestow  upon  man 
the  most  useful  gift  Poseidon  then  created  the 
horse,  and  Athena  called  forth  the  olive  tree,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  honour  was  conferred 
upon  the  goddess.  According  to  others,  however, 
Poseidon  did  not  create  the  horse  in  Attica,  but 
in  Thessaly,  where  he  also  gave  the  famous  horses 
to  Peleus.  Poseidon  was  accordingly  believed  to 
have  taught  men  the  art  of  managing  horses  by 
the  bridle,  and  to  have  been  the  originator  and 
protector  of  horse  races.  Hence  he  was  also  repre- 
sented on  horseback,  or  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  or  four  horses,  and  is  designated  by  the 
epithets  finriof,  Tmreiof,  or  Tawuw  &m{.  He  even 
metamorphosed  himself  into  a  horse,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  Demeter.— The  symbol  of  Po- 
seidon's power  was  the  trident,  or  a  spear  with 
three  points,  with  which  he  used  to  shatter  rocks, 
to  call  forth  or  subdue  storms,  to  shake  the  earth, 
and  the  like. — Herodotus  states,  that  the  name  and 
worship  of  Poseidon  were  brought  into  Greece  from 
Libya;  but  he  was  probably  a  divinity  of  Pe- 
lasgian  origin,  and  originally  a  personification  of 
the  fertilising  power  of  water,  from  which  the 
transition  to  regarding  him  aa  the  god  of  the  sea 
was  not  difficult — The  following  legends  respecting 
Poseidon  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  In  conjunction 
with  Zeus  he  fought  against  Cronos  and  the  Titans , 
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•nd  in  the  contest  with  the  Giants  he  pursued 
Polybotes  across  the  sea  as  far  as  Co*,  and  there 
killed  him  by  throwing  the  island  upon  him.  He 
further  crushed  the  Centaurs  when  they  were  pur- 
sued by  Hercules,  under  a  mountain  in  Leucosia, 
the  island  of  the  Sirens.  He  sued  together  with 
%r-tis  fur  the  hand  of  Thetis;  but  he  withdrew 
when  Themis  prophesied  that  the  son  of  Thetis 
would  be  greater  than  his  father.  When  Ares 
hud  been  caught  in  the  wonderful  net  by  He- 
phaestus, the  latter  set  him  free  at  the  request  of 
Poseidon ;  but  the  Utter  god  afterwards  brought 
a  charge  against  Ares  before  the  Areopagus,  for 
having  killed  his  son  Halirrhothiua.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  Poseidon  caused  a 
bull  to  rise  from  the  sea,  which  the  king  promised 
to  sacrifice ;  but  when  Minos  treacherously  con- 
cealed the  animal  among  a  herd  of  oxen,  the  god 
punished  Minos  by  causing  his  daughter  Pasiphae* 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  bull. — Poseidon  was  married 
to  Amphitrite,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
Triton,  Rhode,  and  R*nthe»icyme ;  but  ha  had 
also  a  vast  number  of  children  by  other  divinities 
and  mortal  women.  His  worship  extended  over 
all  Oreecc  and  southern  Italy,  but  he  was  more 
especially  revered  in  Peloponnesus  and  in  the 
Ionic  towns  on  the  coast.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  him  generally  consisted  of  black  and  white 
bulls  ;  but  wild  boars  and  rams  were  also  sacrificed 
to  him.  H  orse  and  chariot  races  were  held  in  his 
honour  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  The  Panionia, 
or  the  festival  of  all  the  lonians  near  Mycale,  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Poseidon.  In  works  of 
art,  Poseidon  may  be  easily  recognised  by  his  at- 
tributes, the  dolphin,  the  horse,  or  the  trident,  and 
he  was  frequently  represented  in  groups  along  with 
Amphitrite,  Tritons,  Nereids,  dolphins,  the  Dios- 
curi, Palaemon,  Pegasus,  Bellerophontea,  Thalasaa, 
Ino,  and  Galene.  His  figure  does  not  present  the 
majestic  calm  which  characterises  his  brother 
Zeus ;  but  as  the  state  of  the  sea  is  varying,  so 
also  is  the  god  represented  sometimes  in  violent 
agitation,  and  sometimes  in  a  state  of  repose.  The 
Roman  god  Neptunus  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate 
article. 

Poeidippus  (UofftHiinroSy  noettnnros).  L  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  a 
native  of  Casseiidrea  in  Macedonia.  He  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  6  most  celebrated  poets  of  the 
New  Comedy.  In  time,  he  was  the  last  of  all 
the  poets  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  began  to  ex- 
hibit dramas  in  the  third  year  after  the  death  of 
Mcnander,  that  is,  in  B.  c  289.  —2.  An  epigram- 
matic poet,  who  was  probably  a  different  person 
from  the  comic  poet,  though  he  seems  to  have  lived 
about  the  same  time.  His  epigrams  formed  a  part 
of  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  and  22  of  them  are 
preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Pdsldlum  (IWtioW),  the  name  of  several  pro- 
montories sacred  to  Poseidon.  L  (Pmnta  dtlla 
A«cus<s),  in  Lucania,  opposite  the  island  Leucosia, 
the  S.  point  of  the  gulf  of  Paestum.—  2.  In 
Epirus,  opposite  the  N.E.  point  of  Corcyra.  —  3. 
(CI  Stavro$)y  in  Thessaly,  forming  the  W.  point  of 
the  Sinus  Pagasaeus,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  pro- 
montory which  Liry  (xxxi.  46.)  calls  Zelasium.— 
4.  (C.~HeU*e\  the  S.W.  point  of  Chios.— fi.  On 
the  W.  coast  of  Caria,  between  Miletus  and  the 
lassius  Sinus,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon 
it  —  6.  On  the  W.  coast  of  Arabia,  with  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Poseidon  by  Aristo*.,  whom  Ptolemy 
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had  tent  to  explore  the  Arabian  gulf.— 7.  (Pls*. 
mia),  a  seaport  town  in  Syria  in  the  district  Cs*. 
siotis. 

Poaidonia.  [Pakstum.] 

P5ef ddnlunt  (nocctSeVior  t  C  P  tndk.  or  Kar 
sandhrea),  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  ta» 
peninsula  Pallene  in  Macedonia,  not  far  frvn 
Mende. 

Pdsldonlus  (TloattSwrtot),  a  distinguished  Sin* 
philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Apamea  in  Syria, 
The  date  of  hit  birth  is  not  known  with  any  ex- 
actness, but  it  may  be  placed  about  b.  c.  ISA.  He 
studied  at  Athens  under  Panaetius,  after  who*? 
death  (112)  Posidonius  set  out  on  his  travels. 
After  visiting  most  of  the  countries  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  he  fixed  his  abode  at  Rhodes, 
where  he  became  the  president  of  the  Stoic  school. 
He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political 
affairs  of  Rhodes,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  vt 
Rome  in  86.  Cicero,  when  he  visited  Rhod-es, 
received  instruction  from  Posidonius.  Pemj-?v 
also  had  a  great  admiration  for  Posidouiua,  «nd 
visited  him  twice,  in  67  and  62.  To  the  occasion 
of  his  first  visit  probably  belongs  the  story  that 
Posidonius,  to  prevent  the  disappointment  of  his 
distinguished  visitor,  though  severely  atflicti-d  with 
the  gout,  had  a  long  discourse  on  the  topic  that 
pain  is  not  an  eviL  In  51  Posidonius  removed  to 
Rome,  and  appears  to  have  died  soon  after  at  the 
ago  of  84.  Posidonius  was  a  man  of  extensive 
and  varied  acquirements  in  almost  all  departments 
of  human  knowledge.  Cicero  thought  so  highly 
of  his  powers,  that  he  requested  him  to  write  an 
account  of  his  consulship.  As  a  physical  investi- 
gator he  was  greatly  superior  to  the  Stoics  grne* 
rally,  attaching  himself  in  this  respect  rather  ts 
Aristotle.  His  geographical  and  historical  know- 
ledge was  very  extensive.  He  cultivated  astro- 
nomy with  considerable  diligence.  He  sis* 
constructed  a  planetary  machine,  or  revel  rir.g 
sphere,  to  exhibit  the  daily  motions  of  the  tun, 
moon  and  planets.  His  calculation  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  differed  widely  from  that  of 
Eratosthenes.  He  made  it  only  180.000  stadia, 
and  his  measurement  was  pretty  generally  ad^^ud. 
None  ef  the  writings  of  Posidonius  ha*  come  down 
to  us  entire.  His  fragments  are  collected  by 
Bake,  Lugd.  Bat.  1810. 

Postumla  Castra  (Salado),  a  fortress  in  Hispa- 
nia  Baetica,  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Saisua. 
(Salado). 

Postumla  Gens,  patrician,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  patrician  gentes  at  Rome.  Its  members  fre- 
quently held  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  from 
the  banishment  of  the  kings  to  the  downfall  of  the 
republic.  The  most  distinguished  family  is  tee 
gens  was  that  of  Albus  or  At  BIN  us  ;  but  ws 
also  find  at  the  commencement  of  the  republic 
families  of  the  names  of  MeytJlus  and  Tmitrttu. 

PoBt&mus,  whose  full  name  was  Af.  ttu*a*K«4 
lAxtinxus  I'ostumus,  stands  2nd  in  the  list  of  i\« 
so-called  SO  Tyrants.  Being  nominated  by  Vale- 
rian governor  of  Gaul,  he  assumed  the  title  ef 
emperor  in  a.  d.  268,  while  Valerian  was  pr>*e- 
euting  bis  campaign  against  the  Persians.  P<  •tu- 
rn us  maintained  a  strong  and  just  government,  asd 
preserved  Gaul  from  the  devastation  of  the  war- 
like tribes  upon  the  eastern  border.  After  reign- 
ing nearly  10  years,  he  was  slain  by  his  soldim 
in  267,  and  Laclianus  pradaimed  emperor  in  in- 
stead. 
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Postverta  or  Postvorta,  properly  a  surname  of 
Carmen  ta,  describing  her  as  turning  backward  and 
looking  at  the  past,  which  the  revealed  to  poets 
and  other  mortal*.  In  like  manner  the  prophetic 
power,  with  which  she  looked  into  the  future,  is 
indicated  by  the  surnames  Antevorta,  I'rorta  (i.  e. 
Provena\  and  Porrima,  Poet*,  however,  have 
personified  these  attributes  of  Carraenta,  and  thus 
describe  them  as  the  companions  of  the  goddess, 

Pdtami,  or  Pdtimus  ( nojauuyl,  n<na^6s :  tlord- 
uios:  Aerutia),  a  demus  in  the  S.  of  Attica,  bo* 
longing  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  where  tho  tomb  of 
Ion  wiis  shown. 

Pdt&mon  (noTc£ua»»).  L  A  rhetorician  of  My- 
tilene,  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  whose 
favour  he  enjoyed.  —  3.  A  philosopher  of  Alex- 
ander, who  is  said  to  have  introduced  at  Rome  an 
eclectic  sect  of  philosophy.  He  appears  to  have 
lived  at  Rome  a  little  before  the  time  of  Plotinus, 
and  to  have  entrusted  his  children  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  latter. 

Potentla  ( Potentinus).  L  A  town  of  Picenura 
on  the  river  Fins  is,  between  Ancona  and  Castellum 
Firmanom,  was  made  a  Roman  colony  in  B.C.  186. 
—  2.  (Potouo),  a  town  of  Lucania  on  the  Via 
Popilia,  E.  of  Forum  PopiliL 

Pjthinua,  an  eunuch,  the  guardian  of  the  young 
king  Ptolemy,  recommended  the  assassination  of 
Pompey,  when  the  latter  fled  to  Egypt,  &  c  48. 
Pothinus  plotted  against  Caesar  when  he  came  to 
Alexandria  shortly  afterward*,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  Caesar's  order. 

Potidaea  (nori&ua:  n<>Ti8cudV>jT :  Posaia),  a 
town  in  Macedonia  on  the  narrow  isthmus  of  the 
peninsula  Pallene,  was  a  strongly  fortified  place 
and  one  of  considerable  importance.  It  waa  a 
colony  of  the  Corinthians,  and  must  have  been 
founded  before  the  Persian  wars,  though  the  time 
of  its  foundation  is  not  recorded.  It  afterwards 
tributary  to  Athens,  and  its  revolt  from  the 
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latter  city  in  a,  c.  432  was  one  of  t 
causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Athenians  in  429  after  a  siege  of  more  than 
2  years,  its  inhabitants  expelled,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  Athenian  colonists.  In  356  it  was 
taken  by  Philip,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  gave 
its  territory  to  the  Olynthians.  Cassander,  how- 
ever, built  a  new  city  on  the  same  site,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Caasandrea  (Kcuradttiptia: 
KeuraarSptut)y  and  which  he  peopled  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  population  and  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Olynthus  and  the  surrounding  towns,  co  that  it 
soon  became  the  most  flourishing  city  in  all  Mace- 
donia. It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Huns, 
but  was  restored  by  Justinian. 

Potidania,  a  fortress  in  the  N.E.  of  Aetolia, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Locris. 
PStitli.  [Pinaria  Gens.] 
Potttua,  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
family  of  the  Valeria  Gens.  This  family  disap- 
pears about  the  time  of  the  Samnite  wars  ;  but  the 
name  was  revived  at  a  later  period  by  the  Valeria 
gens,  as  a  praenomen  :  thus  we  find  mention  of  a 
Potitus  Valerius  Messala,  who  was  consul  suffectus 
in  B.  c.  29. 

Potnlae  (Tlortucd :  rXorwiff),  a  small  town  in 
fioeotia  on  the  Asopus,  10  stadia  S.  of  Thebes,  on 
the  road  to  Plataea.  The  adjective  Palniatla  (sing. 
Potniai)  is  an  epithet  frequently  given  to  the 
mares  which  tore  to  death  Glaucus  of  Potniae. 
(Glamour,  No.  1.] 
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Praaspa.  [Phraata.] 

Praotlua  (npdrriot:  liunjaj  or  Muibuh»-Su\ 
a  river  of  the  Troad,  rising  in  M.  Ida,  and  flowing 
into  the  Hellespont,  N.  of  Abydus. 

Praenesti  ( Praenestinus :  Pakstrina),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  towns  of  Latium,  was  situated  on 
a  steep  and  lofty  hill,  about  20  miles  S.E.  of  Rome, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  road,  called  Via 
Praenestina.  It  was  probably  a  Pelasgic  city,  but 
it  claimed  a  Greek  origin,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses. 
It  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  by  art,  and 
frequently  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Romans. 
Together  with  the  other  Latin  towns,  it  became 
subject  to  Rome,  and  was  at  a  later  period  made  a 
Roman  colony.  It  was  here  that  the  younger 
Marius  took  refuge,  and  was  for  a  considerable  tim<» 
besieged  by  Sulla's  troops.  Praeneste  possessed  a 
very  celebrated  and  ancient  temple  of  Fort  una, 
with  an  oracle,  which  is  often  mentioned  under  tho 
name  of  Praenestinae  sertes.  It  also  had  a  tempie 
of  Juno.  In  consequence  of  its  lofty  situation  Prae- 
neste was  a  cool  and  healthy  residence  in  the 
great  heats  of  summer  {frigidum  Praeneste,  Hot. 
Curm.  iii.  4.  22),  and  was  therefore  much  fre- 
quented at  that  season  by  the  wealthy  Romans. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and  some  other 
antiquities  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Palestrina. 

Praeanj  (Tlpauros :  Tlpalom)%  an  inland  town 
in  the  E.  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  Etcocretes, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Hierapytna. 

Praetorla  Augusta.  [Augusta,  No.  4.] 

Pria  (Upas,  gen.  nparr6$ :  npd>r«r),  a  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  W.  of  the  district  Phthiotis,  on 
the  N.E.  slope  of  Mt  Narthacius. 

Praalae  (rtycwnaf:  npao-trSs).  L  Or  Prasla 
(n^caio),  a  town  of  the  Elouthcro-lacones,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Laoonia,  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war. »  2.  (/•'rosso),  a  demus  in  Attica,  S* 
of  Stiria,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo. 

Praalaa  Lac  us  (npatruls  Xl/uni:  Toawso),  a 
lake  in  Thrace  between  the  Strymon  and  Nestus, 
and  near  the  Strymonic  gulf  with  silver  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Praali,  Praesli,  and  Parrhaeli  (Updtnoi :  San- 
scrit, Prachinaa,  i.  e.  people  of  tie  E.  country),  a 
great  and  powerful  people  of  India  on  the  Ganges, 
governed  at  the  time  of  Seleucus  I.  by  king 
Sandrocottus.  Their  capital  city  was  Pali- 
bothra  (Patnu) ;  and  the  extent  of  the  kingdom 
seems  to  have  embraced  the  whole  valley  of  the 
upper  Ganges,  at  least  as  far  down  as  that  city. 
At  a  later  time  the  monarchy  declined,  so  that  in 
'tolemy  we  only  find  the  name  as  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  small  district,  called  Praeiaca 
(npaaieuch)  about  the  river  Soa. 

Prasddis  Mare  (npeurwoijf  bd\tur<ra  or  koV 
vos),  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  about 
the  promontory  Prasum. 

Pratnm  (IlpaVor  iutporrfifHov :  C  Ddgado\  a 
promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  in  10}°  S. 
lat.,  appears  to  have  been  the  S.-most  point  to 
which  the  ancient  knowledge  of  this  coast  ex- 
tended. 

Pratlnas  (Uparlras),  one  of  the  early  tragic 
poets  at  Athens,  whose  combined  efforts  brought 
the  art  to  its  perfection,  was  a  native  of  Phlius, 
and  was  therefore  by  birth  a  Dorian.    It  is  not 
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stated  at  what  time  he  went  to  Athens ;  bathe  was 
older  than  Choerilus  and  younger  than  Aeschylus, 
with  both  of  whom  he  competed  for  the  prize, 
about  a  c  500.  The  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
art,  which  was  ascribed  to  Pratinas,  was  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  satyric  from  the  tragic  drama.  His 

Slays  were  mirm  esteemed.  Pratinas  also  ranked 
igh  among  the  lyric,  as  well  as  the  dramatic 
poets  of  his  age.  He  may  perhaps  be  considered 
to  have  shared  with  his  contemporary  Lasus  the 
honour  of  founding  the  Athenian  school  of  dithy- 
rambic  poetry. 

PraxagSraa  ( npa^ay6pas\  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician, was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  and  lived 
in  the  4th  century  a.  c.  He  belonged  to  the  medi- 
cal sect  of  the  Dogmatici,  and  was  celebrated  for 
hi*  knowledge  of  medical  science  in  general,  and 
especially  for  his  attainments  in  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology. 

Praxlaa  (nonfat),  an  Athenian  sculptor  of 
the.  age  of  Phidias,  but  of  the  more  archaic  school 
of  Caiamis,  commenced  the  execution  of  the  statues 
in  the  pediments  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  but  died  while  he  was  still  engaged  upon 
the  work.  His  date  may  be  placed  about  B.C. 
448,  and  onwards. 

Praxidice  (ripa^S/rn),  i.  e.  the  goddess  who 
carries  out  the  objects  of  justice,  or  watches  that 
justice  is  done  to  men.  When  Menclaua  arrived 
in  Laconia,  on  his  retnrn  from  Troy,  he  set  up  a 
statue  of  Praxidice  near  Oytheum,  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  Paris,  in  carrying  off  Helen,  had 
founded  a  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Migonitis.  Near 
Haliartus,  in  Boeotia,  we  meet  with  the  worship 
of  Praxidicae,  in  the  plural :  they  were  here  called 
daughters  of  Oxyges,  and  their  names  were  Alal- 
comenia,  Thelxinoea,  and  Aulis.  In  the  Orphic 
poets  Praxidice  seems  to  be  a  surname  of  Perse- 
phone. 

Braxilla  (npd^iAXa),  of  Sicyon,  a  lyric  poetess, 
who  flourished  about  B.c.450,  and  was  one  of  the 
9  poetesses  who  were  distinguished  as  the  Lyric 
Muses.  Her  scolia  were  among  the  most  cele- 
brated compositions  of  that  species.  She  belonged 
to  the  Dorian  school  of  lyric  poetry,  but  there  were 
also  traces  of  Aeolic  influence  in  her  rhythms,  and 
even  in  her  dialect 

Praxlphanes  ( n.pa(td>dVi7f),  a  Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, a  native  either  of  Mytilene  or  of  Rhodes, 
was  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  and  lived  about  B»  c. 
82'2.  Epicurus  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his 
pupits.  Praxiphanes  paid  especial  attention  to 
grammatical  studies,  and  is  hence  named  nlong 
with  Aristotle  as  the  founder  and  creator  of  the 
science  of  grammar. 

Praxiteles  (ripa£iTff'Xrjf),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished artists  of  ancient  Greece,  was  both  a 
Btiinary  in  bronze  and  a  sculptor  in  marble.  We 
know  nothing  of  his  personal  history,  except  that 
be  wna  a  citizen,  if  not  a  native,  of  Athens,  and 
that  his  career  as  an  artist  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  city.  He  probably  flourished 
about  B.C.  364  and  onwards.  Praxiteles  stands, 
with  Scopas,  at  the  head  of  the  later  Attic  school, 
so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  earlier  Attic 
achool  of  Phidias.  Without  attempting  those  sub- 
lime impersonations  of  divine  majesty,  in  which 
Phidias  had  been  so  inimitably  successful,  Praxi- 
teles was  unsurpassed  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
softer  beauties  of  the  human  form,  especially  in  the 
female  figure.    The  most  celebrated  work  of  Pra 


xiteles  was  his  marble  statue  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
which  was  distinguished  from  otner  statue*  of  the 
goddess  by  the  name  of  the  Cnidians,  who  pur- 
chased it.  It  was  always  esteemed  the  moat  per- 
fectly beautiful  of  the  statues  of  the  podde**. 
Many  made  the  Toyage  to  Cnidus  expressly  to  be- 
hold it  So  highly  did  the  Cnidians  themselves 
esteem  their  treasure,  that  when  King  Nieemedes 
offered  them,  as  the  price  of  it,  to  pay  off  the  whole 
of  their  heavy  public  debt,  they  preferred  to  en- 
dure any  suffering  rather  than  part  with  the  work 
which  gare  their  city  its  chief  renown.  It  was 
afterwards  carried  to  Constantinople,  where  it 
perished  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Praxi- 
teles modelled  it  from  a  favourite  courtezan  named 
Pbryne,  of  whom  also  he  made  more  than  one  por- 
trait statue.  Another  of  the  celebrated  works  of 
Praxiteles  was  his  statue  of  Eros.  It  was  pre- 
served at  Thespiae,  where  it  was  dedicated  by 
Phryne ;  and  an  interesting  story  is  told  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  became  possessed  of  it 
Praxiteles  had  promised  to  give  Pbryne  whichever 
of  his  works  she  might  choose,  but  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  tell  her  which  of  them,  in  his  own  opinion, 
was  the  best  To  discover  this,  she  sent  a  slave 
to  tell  Praxiteles  that  a  fire  had  broken  out  in  his 
bouse,  and  that  most  of  his  works  had  alread  - 
perished.  On  hearing  this  message,  the  artist 
rushed  out,  exclaiming  that  all  his  toil  was  lost,  if 
the  fire  had  touched  his  Satyr  or  his  Eros.  Upon 
this  Phryne  confessed  the  stratagem,  and  chose  the 
Eros.  This  statue  was  removed  to  Rome  by 
Caligula,  restored  to  Thespiae  by  Claudius,  sod 
carried  back  by  Nero  to  Rome,  where  it  stood  n 
Pliny's  time  in  the  schools  of  Octavia,  and  h  finally 
perished  in  the  conflagration  of  that  building  ia 
the  reign  of  Titus.  Praxiteles  bad  2  sons,  who 
were  also  distinguished  sculptors,  Tinwchu*  and 
Cephisodotus. 

Praxlthea  (rTpa£i0«'a),  daughter  of  Phrasinras 
and  Diogenla,  was  the  wife  of  Erechtheus,  and 
mother  of  Cecrops,  Pandoras,  Metion,  Oraeus. 
Procris,  Creusa,  Chthonia,  and  Orithyia. 

Pretiini,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanka  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Prellus  Lac  us  (Logo  di  Castigliom\  a  lake  a 
Etruria  near  the  coast,  near  the  N.  end  of  which 
was  a  smalt  island. 

Prepesinthus  {U.fniri<uvBoi}.  one  of  the  smaller 
Cyclades,  between  Oliaros  and  Siphnos. 

Pri amides,  that  is.  a  son  of  Priam,  by  which 
name  Hector,  Paris,  Helen  us,  Deiphobua,  and  the 
other  sons  of  Priam,  are  frequently  called. 

Priam  us  (ripia/iof),  the  famous  king  of  Trey,  it 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  a  eon  of 
Laomedon  and  Strymo  or  Placia.  His  origins! 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Podarces,  i.  e»  "the 
swift- footed,**  which  was  changed  into  Priairus, 
**  the  ransomed  **  (from  wpia+uu),  because  be 
the  only  surviving  son  of  Laoniedon  and  was  ran- 
somed by  his  sister  Hesione,  after  be  bad  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Hercules.  He  is  said  to  hate 
been  first  married  to  Arit.be,  the  daughter  of 
Meropm,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Aesa- 
cus  ;  but  afterwards  be  gave  up  Arisbe  to  Hym- 
ens, and  married  Hecuba,  by  whom  be  bad  the 
following  children:  Hector,  Alexander  or  Paris, 
De'iphobus,  Helenas,  Pammon,  Polite*,  Antiphu*, 
Hipponous,  Polydorus,  T  roil  us,  Creusa,  Laodiee, 
Polyxena,  and  Cassandra.  By  other  women  at 
had  a  great  many  children  besides.    According  te 
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the  Homeric  tradition,  he  was  the  father  of  50 
sona,  19  of  whom  were  children  of  Hecuba,  to 
whom  others  add  an  equal  number  of  daughters. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  nil  reign,  Priam  is  said  to 
have  supported  the  Phrygians  in  their  war  against 
the  Amasons.  When  the  Greeks  landed  on  the 
Trojnn  coast  Priam  was  already  advanced  in  years, 
and  took  no  active  part  in  the  war.  Once  only 
did  he  venture  upon  the  field  of  battle,  to  conclude 
the  agreement  respecting  the  single  combat  be- 
tween Paris  and  Menelaus.  After  the  death  of 
Hector,  Priam,  accompanied  by  Hermes,  went  to 
the  tent  of  Achilles  to  ransom  his  son's  body  for  bu- 
rial and  obtained  it.  His  death  is  not  mentioned 
by  Homer,  but  is  related  by  later  poets.  When 
the  Greeks  entered  Troy,  the  aged  king  put  on  his 
armour,  and  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  against 
the  enemy,  but  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Hecuba  to 
take  refuge  with  herself  and  her  daughters,  as  a 
suppliant  at  the  altar  of  Zeus.  While  he  was 
tarrying  in  the  temple,  his  son  Polite*,  pursued 
by  Pyrrhus,  rushed  into  the  sacred  spot,  and  ex- 
pired at  the  feet  of  his  father,  whereupon  Priam, 
overcome  with  indignation,  hurled  his  spear  with 
feeble  hand  against  Pyrrhus,  but  was  forthwith 
killed  by  the  latter.  —  Virgil  mentions  (Atn.r. 
5H4)  another  Priam,  a  son  of  Polite*,  and  a 
grandson  of  king  Priam. 

Priansus  (Vlpiavoos'.  npidWior,  Hpuunrttis)* 
a  town  in  Crete  on  the  S.  coast,  S.  of  Lyctus, 
confounded  by  Strabo  with  Praesus. 

Priapus  (Ilpfairoi),  son  of  Dionysus  and  Aphro- 
dite. It  is  said  that  Aphrodite,  who  was  in  lore 
with  Dionysus,  went  to  meet  the  god  on  his  return 
from  India,  but  soon  alwuuloned  him,  and  proceeded 
to  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont,  to  give  birth  to  the 
child  of  the  god.  Hera,  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
her  conduct,  caused  her  to  give  birth  to  a  child  of 
extreme  ugliness,  who  was  named  Priapus.  The 
earliest  Greek  poets,  such  as  Homer  and  Hesiod,  do 
not  mention  this  divinity  ;  and  it  was  only  in  later 
times  that  he  was  honoured  with  divine  worship. 
He  was  worshipped  more  especially  at  Lampsacus 
on  the  Hellespont,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called 
IJcU«*poniiacu8.  He  was  regarded  as  the  pro- 
moter of  fertility  both  in  vegetation  and  in  all  ani- 
mals connected  with  an  agricultural  life  ;  and  in 
this  capacity  he  was  worshipped  as  the  protector  of 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  of  bees,  of  the  vine,  of 
all  garden  produce,  and  even  of  fishing.  Like 
other  divinities  presiding  over  agricultural  pursuits, 
he  was  believed  to  be  possessed  of  prophetic 
powers,  and  is  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  plural. 
As  Priapus  had  many  attributes  in  common  with 
other  gods  of  fertility,  the  Orphics  identified  him 
with  their  mystic  Dionysus,  Hermes,  Helios,  &c. 
The  Attic  legends  connect  Priapus  with  such  sen- 
sual and  licentious  beings  as  Conisalus,  Orthanes, 
and  Tycbon.  In  like  manner  he  was  confounded 
oy  the  Italians  with  Mutunus  or  Muttunus,  the 
personification  of  the  fructifying  power  in  nature. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  gardens,  vineyards,  and  fields,  of  milk, 
honey,  cakes,  rams,  asses,  and  fishes.  He  was  re- 
presented in  carved  images,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
hermae,  carrying  fruit  in  his  garment,  and  either 
a  sickle  or  cornucopia  in  his  hand.  The  hermae 
of  Priapus  in  Italy,  like  those  of  other  rustic  divi- 
nities, were  usually  painted  red,  whence  the  god 
ia  called  ruber  or  rubteundus. 

Priapus  (iVoiror,  Ion.  Xlpirjros :  Xlpiamjyis : 


Karaboa,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Mysia,  on  the  Propontis, 
E.  of  Parium,  with  a  small  but  excellent  harbour. 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Milesians,  and  a  chief  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Pmapus.  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict was  called  Priapis  (nptowfs)  and  Priapena 

Pll8n<  (Itynjnj:  UpivrtVi,  ItyrWf :  Prieneus, 
pi.  Prienenses:  Sauuun,  Ru.),  one  of  the  12  Ionian 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the 
N.W.  corner  of  Caria,  at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Mycale, 
and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Sinus  Latinicus.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  mythically  to  the  Neleid 
Aepytus,  in  conjunction  with  Cadmeans,  from 
whom  it  was  also  called  KaSfi-fi.  It  stood  originally 
on  the  seashore,  and  had  2  harbours  and  a  small 
fleet,  but  the  change  in  the  coast  by  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  the  Maeander  left  it  some  distance  in- 
land. It  was  of  much  religious  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  Panionian  festival  on  M.  Mycale, 
at  which  the  people  of  Priene  took  precedence  in 
virtue  of  their  being  the  supposed  descendants  of 
those  of  H  el  ice  in  Greece  Proper.  The  city  was 
also  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Bias. 

Frifernnm,  a  town  of  the  Vestioi  on  the  K. 
coast  of  centra]  Italy. 

Primus,  M.  Antonlus,  a  native  of  Tolosa  in 
Gaul,  was  condemned  of  forgery  (folium)  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  expelled  the  senate  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  was  banished  from  the  city. 
After  the  death  of  Nero  (68),  he  was  restored  to 
his  former  rank  by  Galba,  and  appointed  to  th« 
command  of  the  7th  legion,  which  wan  stationed 
in  Pannonia.  He  was  one  of  the  first  gene- 
rals in  Europe  who  declared  in  favour  of  Ves- 
pasian ;  and  he  rendered  him  the  most  important 
services.  In  conjunction  with  the  governors  or 
Moesia  and  Pannonia,  he  invaded  Italy,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Vitellian  army  at  Bedri- 
acum,  and  took  Cremona,  which  he  allowed  his 
soldiers  to  pillage  and  destroy.  He  afterwards 
forced  his  way  into  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  the  Vitellian  troops,  and  had 
the  government  of  the  city  till  the  arrival  of  Mu- 
cianus  from  Syria.  [Mucianus,  No.  2.]  We 
learn  from  Martial,  who  was  a  friend  of  Antonius 
Primus,  that  he  was  alive  at  the  accession  ot 
Trajan. 

Priscianuj,  a  Roman  grammarian,  surnamed 
Caesaricntu, either  because  he  was  born  at  Caesarea, 
or  educated  there.  He  flourished  about  a.  d.  450, 
and  taught  grammar  at  Constantinople.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  grammatical 
knowledge,  of  which  he  has  left  the  evidence  in  h's 
work  on  the  subject, entitled  Commeniariontm gram- 
maticorum  Libri  XVI I L%  addressed  to  his  friend 
and  patron,  the  consul  Julian  us.  Other  titles  arc, 
however,  frequently  given  to  it.  The  first  16  books 
treat  upon  the  eight  parts  of  speech  recognised  by 
the  ancient  grammarians,  letters,  syllables,  Ac, 
The  last  2  books  are  on  syntax.  This  treatise 
soon  became  the  standard  work  on  Latin  grammar, 
and  in  the  epitome  of  Rabanus  Maorus  obtained 
an  extensive  circulation.  The  other  works  of 
Priscianus  still  extant  are:  —  1.  A  grammatical 
catechism  on  12  lines  of  the  Aeneid,  manifestly 
intended  as  a  school  book.  2.  A  treatise  on 
accents.  8.  A  treatise  on  the  symbols  used  to  do* 
note  numbers  and  weights,  and  on  coins  and  num- 
bers. 4.  On  the  metres  of  Terence.  5.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  npoyvuvdtruaTa  (Prarcxercitanumta) 
of  Hermogenes.    6.  On  the  declensions  of  nouns, 
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7.  A  poem  on  the  emperor  Anastasius  in  312 
hexameters,  with  a  preface  in  22  iambic  lines. 

8.  A  piece  De  Ponderibus  ei  Afensaris,  in  verse, 

9.  An  Epitome  phaenomenon,  or  De  Sideribus,  in 
verse.  10.  A  free  translation  of  the  Periegesi*  of 
Dionysius  in  1427  line*,  manifestly  made  for  the 
Instruction  of  youth.  11.  A  couple  of  epigrams. 
The  best  edition  of  Priscianus  is  by  Krehl,  Lips. 
1819—20,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Priscianos,  TheodSrui,  a  physician,  and  a 
pupil  of  Vindicianus,  lived  in  the  4th  century  after 
Christ.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  and  to  have  attained  the  dignity 
of  Archiater.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  work, 
entitled,  Rsrum  Medicantm  Libri  Quatuor,  pub- 
lished in  1532,  both  at  Strasburg  and  at  Basel. 

Prisons  (npfawos),  a  Byzantine  historian,  was 
a  native  of  Paniutn  in  Thrace,  and  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  Theodosius  the  Younger  to 
Attila,  a.  D.  445.  He  died  about  471.  Priscus 
wrote  an  account  of  his  embassy  to  Attila, 
enriched  by  digressions  on  the  life  and  reign  of 
that  king.  The  work  was  in  8  books,  but  only 
fragments  of  it  have  com  3  down  to  us.  Priscus 
was  an  excellent  and  trustworthy  historian,  and  his 
style  was  remarkably  elegant  and  pure.  The  frag- 
ments are  published  with  those  of  Dexippus  and 
others,  by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  in  the  Bonn  Col- 
lection of  the  Byzantines,  1829,  8vo. 

Priscus,  HelVldlus,  son-in-law  of  Thrasea  Pae- 
tus,  and,  like  him,  distinguished  by  his  love  of 
virtue,  philosophy,  and  liberty.  He  was  quaestor 
in  Achaia  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  tribune  of 
the  plebs  a.  d.  56.  When  Thrasea  was  put  to 
death  by  Nero  (66),  Priscus  was  banished  from 
1  taly.  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Galba  (68) ; 
but  in  consequence  of  bis  freedom  of  speech  and 
love  of  independence,  he  was  again  banished  by 
Vespasian,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  order  of  this  emperor.  His  life  was 
written  by  Herennius  Senecio  at  the  request  of  his 
widow  Fannia  ;  and  the  tyrant  Domitian,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  work,  subsequently  put  Senecio  to 
death,  and  sent  Fannia  into  exile.  Priscus  left  a 
son,  Helvidius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian. 

Prisons,  Servilins.  The  Prisci  were  an  an- 
cient family  of  the  Servilia  gens,  and  filled  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state  during  the  early  years 
of  the  republic  They  also  bore  the  agnomen  of 
Sttuctus,  which  is  always  appended  to  their  name 
in  the  Fasti,  till  it  was  supplanted  by  that  of  Fide- 
nas,  which  was  first  obtained  by  Q.  Servilius  Pris- 
cus Structus,  who  took  Fidenae  in  his  dictatorship, 
B.  a  435,  and  which  was  also  borne  by  his  de- 
scendants. 

Priscus,  Tarquinlus.  [Tarqimniur.] 

Privernum  (Pruemaa,  -atis :  Piperno),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Latium  on  the  river  Amasenus,  be- 
longed to  the  Volscians.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Komans  at  an  early  period,  and  was  subsequently 
made  a  colony. 

Proaereslus  (npocupfom),  a  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric, was  a  native  of  Armenia,  and  was  bora  about 
a.  D.  276.  He  first  studied  at  Antioch  under 
Ulpian,  and  afterwards  at  Athens  under  Julianna. 
He  became  at  a  later  time  the  chief  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  enjoyed  a  very  high  repu- 
tation.   He  died  368,  in  his  92nd  year. 

Prtibalinthus  {Jlpot&kivdos :  npo€a\Urio%\  a 
demus  in  Attica,  S.  of  Marathon,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Paudtonis. 


PROCLUa 

Probata  (npo6arla\  a  river  of  Boeoda,  which, 
after  passing  through  the  territory  of  Tracbio,  and 
receiving  its  tributary  the  Hercyna,  flowed  iats 
the  lake  Copais. 

Pro*  bus,  AemHius.    [Nbpos,  CoRNBLira.] 

Probus,  M.  Aurelluj,  Roman  emperor  A.  Bw 
276—282,  was  a  native  of  Sirminm  in  Pan  nan*, 
and  rose  to  distinction  by  his  military  abilities. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Tacitus  governor 
of  the  whole  East,  and, upon  the  death  of  that  sove- 
reign, the  purple  was  forced  upon  his  acceptance 
by  the  armies  of  Syria.  The  downfall  of  Floriaais 
speedily  removed  his  only  rival  [FLomiAKtrs],  and 
he  was  enthusiastically  hailed  by  the  united  vein 
of  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  legions.  The 
reign  of  Probus  presents  a  series  of  the  most  bril- 
liant achievements.  He  defeated  the  barbarians 
on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  and  Illyricum,  and  is 
other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  pat  down 
the  rebellions  of  Saturn  in  us  at  Alexandria,  and  of 
Proculua  and  Bonosos  in  GauL  But,  after  crush- 
ing all  external  and  internal  foes,  he  waa  killed  at 
Sirmium  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  bad  risen  is 
mutiny  against  him,  because  he  had  employed 
them  in  laborious  public  works.  Probus  was  as 
just  and  virtuous  as  he  was  warlike,  and  is  de- 
servedly regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  bat 
of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Probus,  Valerius.  1.  Of  Berytua,  a  Romu 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Ts 
this  Probus  we  may  assign  those  annotations 
on  Terence,  from  which  fragments  are  quoted  ia 
the  Scholia  on  the  dramatist.— 2.  A  Roman  gram- 
marian, flourished  some  years  before  A.  Gellius,  aid 
therefore  about  the  beginning  of  the  2ixi  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  commentaries  on  Virgil,  and 
possessed  a  copy  of  a  portion  at  least  of  tlx 
Georgica,  which  had  been  corrected  by  the  hand  of 
the  poet  himself.  These  are  the  commentaries  se 
frequently  cited  by  Serrius  ;  but  the  Setcim  m 
Bucolira  H  Genryicciy  now  extant,  Under  the  name 
of  Probus,  belong  to  a  much  biter  period.  Ttii 
Probus  was  probably  the  author  of  the  life  of  Per* 
sius,  commonly  ascribed  to  Suetonius. — There  is 
extant  a  work  upon  grammar,  in  2  books,  entitled 
M.  VaUrn  Probi  Grammatical  Inetitutiomn  ;  but 
this  work  was  probably  not  written  by  either  of 
the  preceding  grammarians.  It  is  published  in  ta* 
collections  of  Putschius,  Hannov.  1605,  and  of 
Lindemann,  Lips.  1831. 

Procas,  one  of  the  fabulous  kings  of  Alba  L traps, 
succeeded  Aventinus,  and  reigned  23  years  :  he  was 
the  father  of  Nuniitor  and  Ainulius. 

Pr$ch?ta  (Procida),  an  island  off  the  curt  <f 
Campania  near  the  promontory  MUenum,  is  sail 
to  have  been  torn  away  by  uu  earthquake  either 
from  this  promontory  or  from  the  neighboorxr 
island  of  Pithecusa  or  Aenaria. 

Prooles  (npoKkris),  one  of  the  twin  sons  of 
Aristodemus.   For  details  see  EuavaTHaxxs. 

Proolns  (IfyoxAos),  surnamed  Diadackm  (Aid- 
Soxos ),  the  successor,  from  his  being  regarded  as  the 
genuine  successor  of  Plato  in  doctrine,  w  as  one  of  tie 
most  celebrated  teachers  of  the  Neoplatonic  school 
He  was  born  at  Bysantinm  a.  d.  412,  but  was 
brought  up  at  Xanthus  in  Lycia,  to  which  city  his 
parents  belonged,  and  which  Proclus  himself  re- 
garded as  his  native  place.  He  studied  at  Akxaa- 
dria  under  Olympiodorus,  and  afterwards  at  Athcn 
under  Plutarchus  and  Syrianus.  At  an  early  ^e 
bis  philosophical  attainments  attracted  the  aue> 
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tion  and  admiration  of  hii  contemporaries.  He  had  I 
written  bis  commentary  on  the  Tim&eaa  of  Plato, 
tu  well  as  many  other  treatises  by  his  28th  year. 
On  the  death  of  Syrian  us  Proclus  racceeded  him 
in  hit  school,  and  inherited  from  him  the  house  in 
which  he  resided  and  taught.    Marinas  in  his 
life  of  Proelas  records,  with  intense  admiration,  the 
perfection  to  which  his  master  attained  in  all  vir- 
tues.   The  highest  of  these  Tirtues  were,  in  the 
estimation  of  Marinas,  those  of  a  purifying  and 
ascetic  kind.    From  animal  food  he  almost  totally 
abstained  ;  fasts  and  vigils  he  observed  with  scru- 
pulous exactitude.    The  reverence  with  which  he 
honoured  the  sun  and  moon  would  seem  to  have 
been  unbounded.    He  celebrated  all  the  impor- 
tant religions  festivals  of  every  nation,  himself 
composing  hymns  in  honour  not  only  of  Grecian 
deities,  but  of  those  of  other  nations  also.  Nor 
were  departed  heroes  and  philosophers  excepted 
from  this  religious  veneration  ;  and  he  even  per- 
formed sacred  rites  in  honour  of  the  departed 
spirits  of  the  entire  human  race.    It  was  of  course 
not  surprising  that  such  a  man  should  be  favoured 
with  various  apparitions  and  miraculous  interposi- 
tions of  the  gods.    He  used  to  tell  how  a  god  had 
once  appeared  and  proclaimed  to  him  the  glory  of 
the  city.    But  the  still  higher  grade  of  what,  in 
the  language  of  the  school,  was  termed  the  theurgic 
virtue,  he  attained  by  his  profound  meditations  on 
the  oracles,  and  the  Orphic  and  Chaldaic  mysteries, 
into  the  profound  secrets  of  which  he  was  initiated 
by  Asclepigenia,  the  daughter  of  Plutarcbus,  who 
alone  was  in  complete  possession  of  the  theurgic 
knowledge  and  discipline,  which  had  descended  to 
her  from  the  great  Nestorius.  He  profited  so  much 
by  her  instructions,  as  to  be  able,  according  to 
Marin  us,  to  call  down  rain  in  a  time  of  drought,  to 
stop  an  earthquake,  and  to  procure  the  immediate 
intervention  of  Aesculapius  to  cure  tbe  daughter  of 
his  friend  Archiadas.    Proclus  died  a.  D.  485. 
During  the  last  5  years  of  bis  life  he  bad  become 
superannuated,  his  strength  having  been  exhausted 
by  his  fastings  and  other  ascetic  practices.    As  n 
philosopher  Proclus  enjoyed  the  highest  celebrity 
among  his  contemporaries  and  successors ;  but  his 
philosophical  system  is  characterised  by  vagueness, 
mysticism,  and  want  of  good  sense.    He  professed 
that  his  design  was  not  to  bring  forward  views  of 
his  own,  but  simply  to  expound  Plato,  in  doing 
which  he  proceeded  on  the  idea  that  everything 
in  Plato  must  be  brought  into  accordance  with  the 
mystical  theology  of  Orpheus.    He  wrote  a  sepa- 
rate work  on  the  coincidence  xi  the  doctrines  of 
Orpheus,  Pythagonu,  and  Plato.    It  was  in  much 
the  same  spirit  that  he  attempted  to  blend  together 
the  logical  method  of  Aristotle  and  the  fanciful 
•peculations  of  Neoplatonic  mysticism.    Several  of 
the  works  of  Proclus  are  still  extant    The  most 
important  of  them  consist  of  Commentaries  on 
Plato,  a  treatise  on  various  theological  and  philo- 
sophical subjects*    There  is  no  complete  edition  of 
Proclus.    The  edition  of  Cousin  (Paris,  6  vols. 
8vo.  1820 — 1827)  contains  the  following  treatises 
of  Proclus :  —  On  Providence  and  Fate  ;  On  Ten 
Doubts  about  Providence ;  On  the  Nature  of 
Evil;  a  Commentary  on  the  Alcibiades,  and  a 
Commentary  on  the  Parmenidcs.    The  other  prin- 
cipal works  of  Proclus  are :  — On  the  Theology  of 
Plato,  in  6  books  ;  Theological  Elements  ;  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato ;  five  Hymns  of 
an  Orphic  character.   Several  of  these  have  bees 


translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Taylor.  Pro. 
clus  was  also  a  distinguished  mathematician  and 
grammarian.  His  Commentaries  on  the  first  book 
of  Euclid,  and  on  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod 
are  still  extant. 

Procne  (npcWn),  daughter  of  king  Pandion  of 
Athens,  and  wife  of  Tereus.  Her  story  is  given 
under  Txrbus. 

Proconnesos  (nporivvruros,  or  Tl(nm(6rrnffos 

1.  e.  Fawn-island,  Marmara),  an  island  of  the  Pro- 
pontis  which  takes  from  it  its  modern  name  (Sea  oj 
Marmara)  off  the  N.  coast  of  Mysia,  N.W.  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cyzicus  or  Dolionis.  The  latter  was 
also  called  Proconnesus  from  wp6$  (faum)  because 
it  was  a  favourite  resort  of  deer  in  the  fawning 
season,  whence  it  was  also  called  Elaphonnesu* 
('EXeup6tnniaos,  i.  e.  deer-island);  and  the  two  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Old  and  New  Pro- 
connesus. The  island  was  celebrated  for  its  marble, 
and  hence  its  modern  name.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  the  poet  AftlftTBAS. 

Procoplus  (UpoHovioi).  1.  A  native  of  Cilicia, 
and  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Julian,  served  with 
distinction  under  Constantius  II.  and  Julian. 
Having  incurred  the  suspicious  of  Jovian  and  of 
his  Valens,  Procopius  remained  in  con- 

cealment for  about  2  years  ;  but  in  a.  d.  365  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Constantinople,  wliile 
Valens  was  staying  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia. 
Both  parties  prepared  for  war.  In  the  following 
year  (366)  the  forces  of  Procopius  were  defeated 
m  2  great  battles.  Procopius  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Valens.  — 

2.  An  eminent  Byzantine  historian,  was  bom  at 
Caesarea  in  Palestine  about  a.  d.  500.    He  went 
to  Constantinople  when  still  a  young  man,  and 
there  obtained  so  much  distinction  as  an  advocate 
and  a  professor  of  eloquence,  that  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Belisarius,  who  appointed  him  his 
secretary  in  527.    In  this  capacity  Procopius  ac- 
companied the  great  hero  on  his  different  wars  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Italy,  being  frequently  em- 
ployed in  state  business  of  importance,  or  in  con- 
ducting military  expeditions.    Procopius  returned 
with  Belisarius  to  Constantinople  a  little  before 
542.    His  eminent  talents  were  appreciated  by 
the  emperor  Justinian,  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  illustris,  made  him  a  senator,  and  in  562 
created  him  prefect  of  Constantinople.  Procopius 
died  about  the  same  time  as  Justinian,  565. 
As  an  historian  Procopius  deserves  great  prm*-. 
His  style  is  good,  formed  upon  classic  models 
often  elegant,  and  generally  full  of  vigour.  His 
works  are :  — 1.  Hietoriet  ('I^cptou),  in  8  books  ; 
via.  2  On  the  Persian  War,  containing  the  period 
from  408 — 553,  and  treating  more  fully  of  the  au- 
thors own  times  ;  2  On  the  War  with  the  Vandals, 
395 — 545  ;  4  On  the  Gothic  War,  or  properly 
speaking,  only  3  books,  the  4th  (8th)  being  a  sort 
of  supplement  containing  various  matters,  and  going 
down  to  the  beginning  of  553.    It  was  continued 
by  Agathias  till  559.    The  work  is  extremely  in- 
teresting ;  tbe  descriptions  of  the  habits,  &c.  of 
the  barbarians  are  faithful  and  done  m  a  masterly 
style.  —  2.  On  the  Public  Building*  erected  by 
Justinian  (KT(o>urra),  in  6  books.  A  work  equally 
interesting  and  valuable  iu  its  kind,  though  appa- 
rently too  much  seasoned  with  flattery  of  the  em- 
peror.—  3.  Anecdota  (*AW*oeTa),  a  collection  of 
anecdotes,  some  of  them  witty  and  pleasant,  but 
others  most  indecent,  reflecting  upou  Justiniau,  the 
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empress  Theodora,  Belisarius,  and  other  eminent 
persona.  It  is  a  complete  Chroniqm  Scaniialeuae  of 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  from  549  till  562. — 
4.  OnUione$,  probably  extracts  from  the  u  History," 
which  is  rather  overstocked  with  harangues  and 
speeches.  The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works 
of  Procopius  is  by  Dindorf,  Bonn,  3  tola.  8vo. 
1833—1838. 

Proflris  (UpiKpis\  daughter  of  Erechtheus  and 
wife  of  Cephalus.    For  details  see  Ckphalus. 

Procrustes  (npo*poif(rr»»),  that  is,  "the 
Stretcher,**  a  surname  of  the  famous  robber  Po- 
ly pem  on  or  Damastcs.  He  used  to  tie  all  travel- 
lers who  fell  into  his  hands  upon  a  bed :  if  they 
were  shorter  than  the  bed,  he  stretched  their  limbs 
till  they  were  of  the  same  length  ;  if  they  were 
longer  than  the  bed,  he  made  them  of  the  same 
size  by  cutting  off  some  of  their  limbs.  He  was 
slain  by  Theseus,  on  the  Cephissus  in  Attica.  The 
bed  of  Procrustes  is  used  proverbially  even  at  the 
present  day. 

Ot  Proculeioa,  a  Roman  eques,  one  of  the 
friends  of  Augustus,  was  sent  by  the  latter,  after 
the  victory  at  Actium,  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
It  is  of  this  Proculeius  that  Horace  speaks  (Carm. 
ii.  2).  He  is  said  to  have  divided  his  property 
with  bis  brothers  (perhaps  cousins)  Caepio  and 
Murena,  who  had  lost  their  property  in  the  civil 
wars.  Proculeius  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  taking 
gypsum,  when  suffering  from^  a  disease  in  the 
stomach. 

Proculoa,  the  jurist,  was  the  contemporary  of 
the  jurist  Nerva  the  younger,  who  was  probably 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Nerva.  The  fact  that 
Proculus  gave  his  name  to  the  school  or  sect  (Pro* 
culiam  or  Proculeiani,  as  the  name  is  also  written \ 
which  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  Sabiniani,  shows 
that  he  was  a  jurist  of  note.  Proculus  is  often 
cited,  and  there  are  37  extracts  from  him  in  the 
Digest  from  his  8  books  of  Epistolae.  He  appears 
to  have  written  notes  on  Labeo.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  Proculus  is  the  Licinius  Proculus, 
who  was  Praefectus  Praetorio  under  Otho. 

Proculua,  Julius,  a  Roman  senator,  is  said  in 
the  legend  of  Romulus  to  have  informed  the  sorrow- 
ing Roman  people,  after  the  strange  departure  of 
their  king  from  the  world,  that  Romulus  had  de- 
scended from  heaven  and  appeared  to  him,  bidding 
him  tell  the  people  to  honour  him  in  future  as  a 
god  under  the  name  of  Quirinus. 

Prddlcus  (IlprfJucoj),  the  celebrated  sophist, 
was  a  native  of  lulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and 
subsequently  ;  but  the  date  cannot  be  determined 
either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death.  Prodicus  came 
frequently  to  Athens  on  the  public  business  of  his 
native  city.  He  was  brought  forward  in  the 
Clouds  and  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  which  be- 
long respectively  to  B.  c  423  »nd  414.  Prodicus 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  teachers  of  Isocratcs, 
and  he  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  So- 
crates (399).  Suidas  relates  that  Prodicus  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Athenians  as  a  corrupter  of 
the  youth,  but  this  statement  sounds  very  sus- 
picious. He  is  mentioned  both  by  Plato  and 
Aenophon  with  more  respect  than  the  other  so- 
phists. Like  Protagoras  and  others  he  travelled 
through  Greece,  delivering  lectures  for  money, 
and  in  this  way  he  amassed  a  large  fortune. 
He  paid  especial  attention  to  the  correct  um*  of 
words.    We  have  the  substance  ol  one  of  his  lec- 
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tures  preserved  by  Xenophon  in  the  well  kne-ra 
fable,  called  •♦The  Choice  of  Hercules."  Wfa« 
Hercules,  as  he  entered  upou  manhood,  was  uyn 
the  point  of  choosing  between  virtue  and  Vi«, 
there  appeared  to  him  two  women,  tbe  one  of 
dignified  beauty,  adorned  with  purity,  modestv, 
and  discretion,  the  other  of  a  voluptuous  farm,  sad 
meretricious  look  and  dress.  The  Utter  promised 
to  lead  him  by  the  shortest  road,  without  any  test, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  every  pleasure.  Tbe  othr, 
while  she  reminded  him  of  his  ancestors  and  fcts 
noble  nature,  did  not  conceal  from  him  that  the 
gods  have  granted  nothing  really  beautiful  ai>4 
good  without  toil  and  labour.  The  former  aoo^r.t 
to  deter  him  from  the  path  of  virtue  by  urymg  :ts 
difficulties  ;  the  latter  impressed  upon  him  the 
emptiness  of  pleasure,  and  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness flowing  from  a  life  of  virtue.  Tberempoo 
Hercules  decided  in  favour  of  virtue. 

Proerna  (Up6*pva)y  a  town  of  Theaealy  in  the 
W.  part  of  the  district  Phthiotis,  on  the  W.  slops 
of  M.  Narthacius,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Apidanus. 

Proetldes.  [Prostus.] 

Proetus  (Ilpoiro*),  son  of  Abas  and  Ocales, 

and  twin- brother  of  Acrisiua.    In  tbe  dispute  be- 
tween the  2  brothers  for  tbe  kingdom  of  Arms, 
Proetus  was  expelled,  whereupon  he  fled  to  Iouatrt 
in  Lycia,  and  married  Antra  or  Stheneboea,  Ua« 
daughter  of  the  latter.    With  the  assistance  of 
Iobates,  Proetus  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  and 
took  Tiryns,  which  was  now  fortified  by  the  Cy- 
clopes.   Acrisius  then  shared  his  kingdom  with 
his  brother,  surrendering  to  him  Tiryns.  Mid«i 
and  the  coast  of  Argolis.    By  his  wife,  Proetus 
became  the  father  of  3  daughters,  Lysippe,  Iphi- 
noS,  and  Iphianassa,  who  are  often  mentioned 
under  the  general  name  of  Proetldes.  When 
these  daughters  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity, 
they  were  stricken  with  madness,  the  cause  of 
which  is  differently  related.    Some  say  that  it 
was  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  them  by  Dio- 
nysus, because  they  bad  despised  his  worship ; 
others  relate  that  they  were  driven  mad  by  Hera, 
because  they  presumed  to  consider  themselves  more 
handsome  than  the  goddess,  or  because  they  had 
stolen  some  of  the  gold  of  her  statue.    The  frensr 
spread  to  the  other  women  of  Argos  ;  till  at  length 
Proetus  agreed  to  divide  his  kingdom  betwoea 
Melampus  and  his  brother  Bias,  upon  the  former 
promising  that  he  would  cure  tbe  women  of  their 
madness.    Melampus  then  chose  the  most  robust 
among  the  young  men,  gave  chase  to  tbe  mad 
women,  amid  shouting  and  dancing,  and  drove 
them  as  far  as  Sicyon.    During  this  pursuit,  Ipai- 
noc"  died,  but  the  2  other  daughters  were  cured 
by  Melampus  by  means  of  purifications,  and  were 
then  married  to  Melampus  and  Bias.    Tbe  plare 
where  the  cure  was  effected  upon  his  daughters  is 
not  the  same  in  all  traditions,  some  mentioning 
the  well  Anigros,  others  the  fountain  CI i tor  is 
Arcadia, or  Lusi  in  Arcadia.    Besides  these  daugh- 
ters, Proetus  had  a  son,  Megapenthes.  When 
Bellerophon  came  to  Proetus  to  be  purified  of  a 
murder  which  he  had  committed,  the  wife  of  Proe- 
tus fell  in  love  with  him ;  but,  as  B*llemph<w 
declined  her  advances,  she  charged  him  befors 
Proetus  with  having  made  improper  proposals  te 
her.    Proetus  then  sent  Bellerophon  to  Iobates  is 
Lycia,  with  a  letter  desiring  the  Utter  to  murd* 
Bellerophon.    [  Bill  rrofmox J  —  According  te 
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Ovid  (MM  v.  238)  Acrisius  wot  expeUed  from  his 
kingdom  by  Proetus  ;  and  Perseus,  the  grandson  of 
Acruius,  avenged  his  grandfather  by  turning  Proe- 
ttu  into  stone  by  means  of  the  head  of  Medusa. 

Prometheus  (npo^Mt^  ton  of  the  Titan 
lapetus  and  Clymene,  and  brother  of  Atlas,  Me- 
noetius,  and  Epimetheus.  His  name  signifies 
**  forethought,"  as  that  of  his  brother  Epimetheus 
denotes  u  afterthought"  Once  in  the  reign  of 
Zeus,  when  gods  and  men  were  disputing  with 
one  another  at  Mecone  (afterwards  Sicyon),  Pro- 
metheus, with  a  view  of  deceiving  Zeua,  cut  up  a 
bull  and  divided  it  into  two  parts:  he  wrapped  up 
the  best  parts  and  the  intestines  in  the  skin,  and 
at  the  top  he  placed  the  stomach,  which  is  one  of 
the  worst  parts,  while  the  second  heap  consisted 
of  the  bones  covered  with  fat.  When  Zeus  pointed 
out  to  him  bow  badiy  he  had  made  the  division, 
Prometheus  desired  him  to  choose,  but  Zeus,  in  his 
anger,  and  seeing  through  the  stratagem  of  Pro- 
metheus, chose  the  heap  of  bones  covered  with  the 
fat.  The  father  of  the  gods  avenged  himself  by 
withholding  fire  from  mortals,  but  Prometheus 
stole  it  in  a  hollow  tube  (Kdpdi){,  ferula).  Zeus 
thereupon  chained  Prometheus  to  a  pillar,  where 
an  eagle  consumed  in  the  daytime  his  liver,  which 
was  restored  in  each  succeeding  night  Prome- 
theus was  thus  exposed  to  perpetual  torture  ;  but 
Hercules  killed  the  eagle  and  delivered  the  suf- 
ferer, with  the  consent  of  Zeus,  who  in  this  way  had 
an  opportunity  of  allowing  his  sou  to  gain  immortal 
fame.  Further  in  order  to  punish  men  Zeus  gave 
Pandora  as  a  present  to  Epimetheus,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  diseases  and  sufferings  of  every 
kind  befell  mortals.  [For  details,  see  Pandora.] 
This  is  an  outline  of  the  legend  about  Prometheus, 
as  contained  in  the  poems  of  Hesicd.  — Aeschylus, 
in  his  trilogy  Prometheus^  added  various  new  fea- 
tures to  this  legend.  Although  Prometheus  be- 
longed to  the  Titans,  he  is  nevertheless  represented 
by  Aeschylus  as  having  assisted  Zeus  against  the 
Titans.  But  wbeu  Zeus  wanted  to  extirpate  the 
whole  race  of  man,  whose  place  he  proposed  to 
fill  by  an  entirely  new  race  of  beings,  Prometheus 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  and  saved 
mankind  from  destruction.  Prometheus  further 
deprived  them  of  their  knowledge  of  the  future, 
and  gave  them  hope  instead.  He  taught  them 
the  use  of  fire,  made  them  acquainted  with  ar- 
chitecture, astronomy,  mathematics,  writing,  the 
treatment  of  domestic  animals,  navigation,  medi- 
cine, the  art  of  prophecy,  working  in  metal,  and 
all  the  other  arts.  But,  as  he  had  acted  in  all 
these  things  contrary  to  the  will  of  Zeus,  the  latter 
ordered  Hephaestus  to  chain  him  to  a  rock  in 
Scythia,  which  was  done  in  the  presence  of 
Cmtos  and  Bia,  two  ministers  of  Zeus.  Prome- 
theus, however,  still  continued  to  defy  Zeus,  and 
declared  that  it  was  the  decree  of  fate,  by  which 
Zeus  was  destined  to  be  dethroned  by  his  own  son. 
As  Prometheus  steadfastly  refused  to  give  any 
explanation  of  this  decree,  Zeus  hurled  him  into 
Tartarus,  together  with  the  rock  to  which  he  was 
chained.  After  the  lapse  of  a  long  time,  Prome- 
theus returned  to  the  upper  world,  to  endure  a  fresh 
course  of  suffering,  for  he  was  now  fastened  to  Mt 
Caucasus,  and  his  liver  devoured  by  an  eagle,  as  re- 
lated in  the  Hexiodic  legend.  This  state  of  suffering 
was  to  last  until  some  other  god,  of  his  own  accord, 
should  take  his  place,  and  descend  into  Tartarus 
Cor  him.   This  came  to  pass  when  Chiron,  who 
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had  been  incurably  wounded  by  an  arrow  of  Her- 
cules, desired  to  go  into  Hades;  and  Zeus  allowed 
him  to  supply  the  place  of  Prometheus.  Accord 
ing  to  others,  however,  Zeus  himself  delivered 
Prometheus,  when  the  Titan  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  to  reveal  to  Zeus  the  decree  of  fate, 
which  was  that,  if  he  should  become  by  Thetis 
the  father  of  a  son,  that  son  should  deprive  him  of 
the  sovereignty.  There  was  also  a  legend,  which 
related  that  Prometheus  had  created  man  out  ot 
earth  and  water,  either  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  human  race,  or  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion, 
when  Zeus  is  said  to  have  ordered  bim  and  Athena 
to  make  men  out  of  the  mud,  and  the  winds  to 
breathe  life  into  them.  Prometheus  is  said  to 
have  given  to  men  a  portion  of  all  the  qualities 
possessed  by  the  other  animals  (Hor.  Can*,  i. 
16.  13).  The  kind  of  earth  out  of  which  Pro- 
metheus formed  men  was  shown  in  later  times 
near  Panopeus  in  Phocis.  —  In  the  legend  ol 
Prometheus,  he  often  appears  in  connection  with 
Athena.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  been  punished 
on  Mt  Caucasus  for  the  criminal  love  he  enter- 
tained for  her :  and  he  is  further  said,  with  her 
assistance,  to  have  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there 
secretly  to  have  lighted  his  torch  at  the  chariot  of 
Helios,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  fire  to  man. 
At  Athens  Prometheus  bad  a  sanctuary  in  the 
Academy,  from  whence  a  torch-race  took  place  in 
honour  of  him. 

Promona  (Ylp*n6*a :  Peirovac*  on  Mt  Pro- 
mt*a),  a  mountain  fortress  in  the  interior  of  I>al- 
matia. 

Pronapldes  (nporcnrforjj),  an  Athenian,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Homer.  He  is  enume- 
rated among  those  who  used  the  Pelasgic  letters, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician,  and  is 
characterised  as  a  graceful  composer  of  song. 

Pron&x  (npweaf),  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysi- 
mache,  brother  of  Adrastus  and  Eriphyle,  and 
father  of  Lycurgus  and  Amphithea.  According 
to  some  traditions  the  Nemean  games  were  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Pronax. 

Pronni  (ITpoVroi:  Ilpomuoj),  a  town  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Cephallenia,  and  one  of  the  4  towns  of 
the  island. 

Prondmus  (ItyoVo/io?),  of  Thebes,  son  of  Oeni- 
adaa,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  auletic 
musicians  of  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  He  was  the  instructor  of  Alcihiades 
in  flute-playing.  He  invented  a  new  sort  of  flute, 
the  compass  of  which  was  such,  that  melodies 
could  be  played  upon  it  in  all  the  3  modes  of 
music,  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Lydian, 
for  each  of  which,  before  this  invention,  a  separate 
flute  had  been  necessary. 

Prf»nous  (ripdwwt),  son  of  Phegeus,  and  brother 
of  Agenor,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  slew 
Alcmaeon.    [For  details,  Bee  Auknok  and  Alc- 

MABON.] 

Pronuba,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
mans, describing  her  as  the  deity  presiding  over 
marriage. 

Propertfus,  Sex.  Aurellus,  the  Roman  poet, 
was  probably  bom  about  B.C.  51.  He  tells  us 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Umbria,  where  it  borders 
on  Etruria,  but  nowhere  mentions  the  exact  spot. 
He  was  not  descended  from  a  family  of  any  dis- 

I  tinction  (ii.  24.  37),  and  he  was  deprived  of  hit 
paternal  estate  by  an  agrarian  division,  probably 

\  that  in  36,  after  the  Sicilian  war.   At  the  timo 
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of  this  misfortune  he  bad  not  yet  assumed  the 
toga  cinVw,  and  was  therefore  under  16  years 
of  age.  lie  had  already  lost  his  father,  who,  it 
has  been  conjectured,  was  one  of  the  victims  sacri- 
ficed aftej  the  taking  of  Perusia ;  but  this  notion 
does  not  rest  on  any  satisfactory  grounds.  We 
hare  no  account  of  Propertius's  education;  but 
fiom  one  of  his  elegies  (ir.  1)  it  would  seem  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  an  advocate,  but  abandoned 
the  profession  for  that  of  poetry.  The  history  of 
his  life,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  is  tbe  history 
of  his  amours,  nor  can  it  be  said  how  much  of  this 
is  fiction.  He  began  to  write  poetry  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  the  merit  of  his  productions  soon 
attracted  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Maecenas. 
This  was  most  probably  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Antony  in  SO,  when  Propertius  was  about  21. 
It  was  probably  in  32  or  31,  that  Propertius  first 
became  acquainted  with  his  Cynthia.  She  was  a 
native  of  Tibur,  and  her  real  name  was  Hostia. 
As  Propertius  (iii.  20.  8)  alludes  to  her  doctus 
aiw,  it  is  probable  that  she  was  a  grand -daughter 
of  Hostius,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  His  trie  war. 
[H08TIU8.]  She  seems  to  have  inherited  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  family  talent,  and  was 
herself  a  poetess,  besides  being  skilled  in  music, 
dancing,  and  needlework.  It  appears  that  Pro- 
pertius subsequently  married,  probably  after  Cyn- 
thia's death,  and  left  legitimate  issue,  since  the 
younger  Pliny  twice  mentions  Passienus  Paul  us 
as  descended  from  him.  This  must  have  been 
through  the  female  line.  The  year  of  Propertins's 
death  is  altogether  unknown.  —  Propertius  resided 
on  the  Esquiline,  near  the  gardens  of  Maecenas, 
lie  seems  to  hare  cultivated  the  friendship  of  his 
brother  poets,  as  Ponticus,  Bassua,  Ovid,  and 
others.  He  mentions  Virgil  (ii.  34.  63)  in  a  way 
that  shows  he  had  heard  parts  of  the  Aeneid  pri- 
vately recited.  But  though  he  belonged  to  the 
circle  of  Maecenas,  he  never  once  mentions  Horace. 
He  is  equally  silent  about  Tibullus.  His  not  men- 
tioning Ovid  is  best  explained  by  the  difference 
in  their  ages ;  for  Ovid  alludes  more  than  once  to 
Propertius,  and  with  evident  affection.  — -  As  an 
elegiac  poet,  a  high  rank  must  be  awarded  to 
Propertius,  and  among  the  ancients  it  was  a  dis- 
puted point  whether  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  him  or  to  Tibullus.  To  the  modern  reader,  how- 
ever, the  elegies  of  Propertius  are  not  nearly  so 
attractive  as  those  of  Tibullus.  This  arises  partly 
from  their  obscurity,  but  in  a  great  measure  also 
from  a  certain  want  of  nature  in  them.  The  fault 
of  Propertius  was  too  pedantic  an  imitation  of  the 
Greeks.  His  whole  ambition  was  to  become  the 
Roman  Callimachus  (iv.  1.  63),  whom,  as  well  as 
Philetas  and  other  of  the  Greek  elegiac  poets,  be 
made  his  model.  He  abounds  with  obscure  Greek 
myths,  as  well  as  Greek  forms  of  expression,  and 
the  same  pedantry  infects  even  his  versification. 
Tibullus  generally,  and  Ovid  almost  invariably, 
close  their  pentameter  with  a  word  contained  in  an 
iambic  foot ;  Propertius,  especially  in  his  first  book, 
frequently  ends  with  a  word  of  3,  4,  or  even  5 
syllables.  The  best  editions  of  Propertius  are  by 
Burmann,  Utrecht,  1780;  by  Kuinoel,  Leipzig, 
1804;  by  Lachmann,  Leipzig,  1816;  and  by 
Herttberg,  Halle,  1844,  1845. 

Prophthasla  (TlpoQOauria :  prob.  Pahatcarun, 
Ru.),  the  N.-most  city  of  Drangiana,  on  the  borders 
of  Asia,  was  probably  the  place  where  Philotas 
was  put  to  death. 


PROTAGORAS. 

PrBpontis  {f)  Tlpowovrit :  Sea  of  Mantrtr>i\  cs 
called  from  its  position  with  reference  to  the  P-ct-n 
(Euxinus),  and  thus  more  fully  described  as  ^  »•* 
tov  FIoWov  rem  Eu(c(rov  ddkaaira,  and  *»  Yetti- 
bulum  Ponti,**  is  the  small  sea  which  united  the 
Euxine  and  the  Aegean  [PoNTVS  Euxikc*]  and 
divides  Europe  (Thracia)  from  Asia  (Mysis  and 
Bithynia).  It  is  of  an  irregular  OTal  shape,  run:;  n» 
out  on  the  E.  into  2  deep  gulfs,  the  Sinus  Atiace- 
nus  (<?.  of  ftmid)  and  the  Sinus  Cianoa  (C  cf 
Modnnia),  and  containing  several  island*,  h  re- 
ceived the  waters  of  the  Rhyndacos  and  other 
rivers  of  E.  Mysia  and  W.  Bithynia,  flowing  frost 
M.  Ida  and  Olympus;  and  several  important  (Jm-t 
cities  stood  on  its  shores,  tbe  chief  of  which  were 
Byzantium 'and  Hbkaclka  Pkjukthcs  on  the 
N.,  and  Crzicus  on  tbe  S.  Its  length  is  calou^i 
by  Herodotus  at  1400  stadia  (140  geog.  mil -«)  sad 
its  greatest  breadth  at  500  stadia  (50  g.  m.)  which 
is  very  near  the  truth. 

Proscblum.  [Prunes.] 

Proserpina,  [Pbbsbphonb.] 

Prospalta  (rik  npoVnroAro:  n/wnrdATun),  a 
demus  in  the  S.  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Acamantis. 

Prosper,  a  celebrated  ecclerinstiral  writer.  »ui 
a  native  of  Aquitania,  and  flourished  during  the 
first  half  of  the  5th  century.  He  distmguubed 
himself  by  his  numerous  writings  in  defence  sf 
the  doctrines  of  Augu&iin  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Semi  pelagians.  Many  of  his  theological  works 
are  extant ;  and  there  are  also  2  Chronicles  bear- 
ing his  name  :  —  I.  Oironicun  Consular**  extending 

from  a.  n.  370,  the  date  at  which  tbe  chronicle  of  Je- 
rome ends,  down  to  455,  the  events  being  amntrd 
according  to  the  years  of  the  Roman  consul*.  Ws 
find  short  notices  with  regard  to  the  Roman  exs- 
perors,  the  Roman  bishops,  and  political  occur- 
rences in  general,  but  the  troubles  of  the  Chorea 
are  especially  dwelt  upon,  and  above  ail  the  Pe- 
lagian heresy.  2.  Chroni&m  Imp?ri<ile^  compre- 
hended within  the  same  limits  as  the  preceding 
(379 — 155),  but  the  computations  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  years  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  asl 
according  to  the  consuls.  While  it  agrees  with 
the  Chronicon  Consulare  in  its  general  plan,  it 
differs  from  it  in  many  particulars,  especially  is 
the  very  brief  allusions  to  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy, and  in  the  slight,  almost  disrespectful  notices 
of  Augustine.  The  2nd  of  these  Chronicles  was 
probably  not  written  by  Prosper  of  Aquitania.  acd 
is  assigned  by  most  critics  to  Prosper  Tiro,  who, 
it  is  imagined,  flourished  in  the  6th  century. 
There  are  likewise  several  poems,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Prosper.  The 
best  edition  of  Prospers  works  is  the  Benedictine, 
Paris,  1711. 

Prosymna  (Ilp6<r»nra:  Tlpo<Tvurcuoi\  an  an- 
cient town  of  Argolis,  with  a  temple  of  Hen,  N. 
of  Argos. 

Prdta  (npsrra :  ProU),  an  island  in  the  Pro 
pontis  near  Chalcedon. 

Prolagoraa  ( Upttray6pa$)t  a  celebrated  soph  .it. 
was  born  at  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  probably  aVst 
b.  c.  480,  and  died  about  41 1,  at  the  age  of  nearij 
70  years.  It  is  said  that  Protagoras  was  once  a 
poor  porter,  and  that  the  skill  with  which  he  had 
fastened  together,  and  poised  upon  his  shoulders, 
a  large  bundle  of  wood,  attracted  the  attention  rf 
IVmocritus,  who  conceived  a  liking  for  him.  took 
him  under  his  tare,  and  instructed  him  in  t*»- 
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losophy.  Thie  well-known  story,  however,  appear* 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  statement  of  Aristotle, 
that  Protagoras  invented  a  sort  of  porter's  knot 
for  the  more  convenient  carrying  of  burdens.  In 
addition  to  which,  Protagoras  was  about  20  years 
older  than  Democritus.  Protagoras  was  the  first 
who  called  himself  a  sophist,  and  taught  for  pay  ; 
and  he  practised  his  profession  for  the  space  of 
40  years.  He  must  have  come  to  Athens  before 
B.  c  445,  since  he  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
Thurians,  who  left  Athens  for  the  first  time  in 
that  year.  Whether  he  accompanied  the  colonists 
to  Thurii,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  at  the  time 
of  the  plague  (430)  we  find  him  again  in  Athens. 
Between  his  first  and  second  visit  to  Athens,  he 
had  spent  some  time  in  Sicily,  where  he  had  ac- 
quired great  fame  ;  and  he  brought  with  him  to 
Athens  many  admirers  out  of  other  Greek  cities 
through  which  he  had  passed.  His  instructions 
were  so  highly  valued  that  he  sometimes  received 
100  minae  from  a  pupil ;  and  Plato  says  that  Pro- 
tagoras made  more  money  than  Phidias  and  10 
other  sculptors.  In  411  he  was  accused  of  im- 
piety by  Pythodonis,  one  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
Mis  impeachment  was  founded  on  his  book  on  the 
gods,  which  began  with  the  statement :  M  Re- 
specting the  gods,  I  am  unable  to  know  whether 
they  exist  or  do  not  exist."  The  impeachment 
was  followed  by  his  banishment,  or,  as  others 
affirm,  only  by  the  burning  of  his  book.  Pro- 
tagoras wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  entitled  Drutk  (' AA46<ia), 
and  On  tit  Qods  (n«p.  9tew).  The  first  con- 
tained the  theory  refuted  by  Plato  in  the  Theae- 
tetus.  Plato  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  teaching 
of  Protagoras  in  the  dialogue  that  bears  his  name. 
Protagoras  was  especially  celebrated  for  his  skill 
in  the  rhetorical  art  By  way  of  practice  in  the 
art  he  was  accustomed  to  make  his  pupils  discus* 
Theses  (communet  loot) ;  an  exercise  which  is  also 
recommended  by  Cicero.  He  also  directed  his 
attention  to  language,  and  endeavoured  to  explain 
difficult  passages  in  the  poets. 

Protesllaus  (Ityarrco-tAaor),  son  of  Iphiclus  and 
Astyoche,  belonged  to  Phylace  in  Thessaly.  He 
is  called  Phylncius  and  Pkylacide^,  either  from  his 
native  place,  or  from  his  bring  a  grandson  of  Phy- 
lacus.  He  led  the  warriors  of  several  Thessalian 
places  against  Troy,  and  was  the  first  of  all  the 
Greeks  who  was  killed  by  the  Trojans,  being  the 
first  who  leaped  from  the  ships  upon  the  Trojan 
coast.  According  to  the  common  tradition  he  was 
slam  by  Hector.  Pmtesiluus  is  most  celebrated 
in  ancient  story  for  the  strung  affection  existing 
between  hint  and  his  wife  Laodamia,  the  daughter 
of  A  castas.  [For  details  see  Laodamia.]  His 
tomb  was  shown  near  Eleus,  in  the  Thracian 
Chertonetus,  where  a  magnificent  temple  was 
erected  to  him.  There  was  a  belief  that  nymphs 
had  planted  elm-trees  around  his  grave,  which  died 
away  when  they  had  grown  sufficiently  high  to  see 
Troy,  and  that  fresh  shoots  then  sprang  from  the 
roots.  There  was  also  a  taitctuary  of  Protesilaus 
at  Phylace,  at  which  funeral  games  were  celebrated. 

Proteus  (Upwrsvf),  the  prophetic  old  man  of 
the  sea,  is  described  in  the  earliest  legends  as  a 
subject  of  Poseidon,  whose  llocks  (the  seals)  he 
tended.  According  to  Homer  he  resided  in  the 
island  of  Pharos,  at  the  distance  of  one  day's 
journey  from  the  river  Aegyptus  (Nile)  ;  whereas 
Virgil  places  his  residence  in  the  island  of  Car- 


pathos,  between  Crete  and  Rhodes.  At  midday 
Proteus  rose  from  the  sea,  and  slept  in  the  shadow 
sf  the  rocks  of  the  coast,  with  the  monsters  of  the 
deep  lying  around  him.  Any  one  wishing  to  learn 
from  him  the  future,  was  obliged  to  catch  hold  of 
him  at  that  time :  as  soon  as  he  was  seised,  he 
assumed  every  possible  shape,  in  order  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  prophesying,  but  whenever  he  saw 
that  his  endeavours  were  of  no  avail,  he  resumed 
his  usual  form,  and  told  the  truth.  After  finishing 
his  prophecy  he  returned  into  the  sea.  Homer 
ascribes  to  him  a  daughter  Idothea.  —  Another  set 
of  traditions  describes  Proteus  as  a  son  of  Poseidon, 
and  as  a  king  of  Kgypt,  who  had  two  sons,  Tele* 
gonus  and  Polygonus  or  Tmolus.  His  Egyptian 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Cetes,  far  which  the 
Greeks  substituted  that  of  Proteus.  His  wife  is 
called  Psamathe  or  Torone,  and,  besides  the  above 
mentioned  sous,  Theodymenus  and  Theonoe  are 
likewise  called  his  children.  He  is  said  to  have 
hospitably  received  Dionysus  during  his  wanderings. 
Hermes  brought  to  him  Helena  after  her  abduction, 
or,  according  to  others,  Proteus  himself  took  her 
from  Paris,  gave  to  the  lover  a  phantom,  and  re- 
stored the  true  Helen  to  Menelaus  after  his  return 
from  Troy. 

Protdgenes  (nparroytrnt),  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter.  He  was  a  native  of  Caunus,  in  Caria,  a  city 
subject  to  the  Rhodiaus,  and  flourished  &>  c.  332 
— 300.  He  resided  at  Rhodes  almost  entirely ; 
the  only  other  city  of  Greece  which  he  is  said  to 
have  visited  is  Athens,  where  he  executed  one  of 
his  great  works  in  the  Propylaea.  Up  to  his  50th 
year  he  is  said  to  have  lived  in  poverty  and  in 
comparative  obscurity,  supporting  himself  by  paint- 
ing ships,  which  at  that  period  used  to  be  deco- 
rated with  elaborate  pictorial  devices.  His  famo 
had,  however,  reached  the  ears  of  Ape  lies,  who, 
upon  visiting  Rhodes,  made  it  his  first  business  to 
seek  out  Protogenes.  As  the  surest  way  of  making 
the  merits  of  Protogenes  known  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  Apelles  offered  him,  (or  his  finished  works 
the  enormous  sum  of  50  talents  u/*ece,  and  thus 
led  the  Hhodians  to  understand  what  an  artist  they 
had  among  them.  Protogenes  was  distinguished  by 
the  care  with  which  he  wrought  up  his  pictures. 
His  masterpiece  was  the  picture  of  Ialysus,  the 
tutelary  hero  of  Rhodes,  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  spent  7  years,  or  even,  according  to  another 
statement,  1 1 ;  and  to  have  painted  it  4  times  over. 
This  picture  was  so  highly  prised  even  in  the 
artist's  lifetime  that  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
was  using  every  effort  to  subdue  Rhodes,  he  re- 
frained from  attacking  the  city  at  its  most  vul- 
nerable point,  lest  he  should  injure  this  picture, 
which  had  been  placed  in  that  quarter.  There  is 
a  celebrated  story  about  this  picture,  relating  to  the 
accidental  production  of  one  of  the  most  effective 
parts  of  it,  the  foam  at  the  mouth  of  a  tired  hound. 
The  artist,  it  is  said,  dissatisfied  with  his  repeated 
attempts  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  at  last,  in 
his  vexation,  dashed  the  sponge,  with  which  he 
had  repeatedly  effiiced  his  work,  against  the  faulty 
place ;  and  the  sponge  charged  as  it  was  by  re- 
peated use  with  the  necessary  colours,  left  a  mark 
in  which  the  painter  recognised  the  very  foam 
which  his  art  had  failed  to  produce. 

Pro  to  ge  iua  ( npwroywia),  daughter  of  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrha,  and  wife  of  Locrus  ;  but  Zeus 
carried  her  off,  and  became  by  her  the  father  ot 
Onus. 
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ProxSnUB  (rtpd^oj),  a  Boeotian,  was  a  disciple 
of  Gorgiat,  and  a  friend  of  Xenophon.  Being  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  hospitality  with  the  younger 
Cyrus,  the  latter  engaged  him  in  his  service.  He 
was  seized  by  Tissaphernes  and  put  to  death,  with 
the  other  Greek  generals.  It  was  at  the  invitation 
•f  Proxenus  that  Xenophon  was  induced  to  enter 
the  service  of  Cyrus. 

Predentin*,  Aurellus  Clemens,  the  earliest  of 
the  Christian  poets  of  any  celebrity,  was  a  native 
of  Spain,  and  was  born  A.  D.  348.  After  practising 
as  an  advocate,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  a 
civil  and  criminal  judge  in  2  important  cities,  he 
received  from  the  emperor  Theodoeius,  or  Honorius, 
a  high  military  appointment  at  court ;  but  as  he 
advanced  in  years,  he  became  sensible  of  the 
emptiness  of  worldly  honour,  and  earnest  in  the 
exercises  of  religion.  His  poema  are  composed  in 
a  great  variety  of  metres,  but  possess  little  merit 
either  in  expression  or  in  substance.  The  Latinity 
is  impure,  abounding  both  in  words  altogether 
barbarous,  and  in  classical  words  employed  in  a 
barbarous  sense ;  and  the  author  is  totally  ignorant 
or  regardless  of  the  common  laws  of  prosody.  The 
best  editions  of  Prudentius  are  by  Arevalus,  Rom. 
1788  and  1789,  2  vols.  4to.  and  by  Obbarius,  Tu- 
bing. 1845,  8vo. 

Prftaa  or  Pruslas  (rtyoOe-o :  Tlpmnritis).  1.  P. 
ad  Olympum  (IL  i)  M  to?  'OAu/iey:  Bnua\  a 
great  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  N.  side  of  M.  Olym- 
pus, 15  Roman  miles  from  Cius  and  25  from  Nicaea, 
was  built  by  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Hannibal. •—  2.  Some  writers  distin- 
guish from  this  a  smaller  city,  called  P.  ad  Hypium 
or  Hyppium  (wosr  ve>  "iWy  xorcyiy,  Ptol.;  sub 
Hypio  monte,  Plin.),  which  stood  N.W.  of  the 
former,  and  was  originally  called  Cierufl  (Kitpos) 
and  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Heraclea,  but  was 
conquered  by  Prusias,  who  named  it  after  himself. 
It  stood  N.W.  of  the  former.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
another  name  for  Cius. 

Prflslas  (Upovciat).  1. 1.  King  of  Bithynia  from 
about  &  c.  228  to  180,  though  the  date  neither  of 
his  accession  nor  of  his  death  is  exactly  known. 
He  was  the  son  of  Zielae,  whom  he  succeeded. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  monarch  of  vigour  and 
ability,  and  raised  his  kingdom  of  Bithynia  to  a 
much  Higher  pitch  of  power  and  prosperity  than  it 
had  previously  attained.  It  was  at  his  court  that 
Hannibal  took  refuge  ;  and  when  the  Romans  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  Carthaginian  general, 
the  king  basely  gave  his  consent,  and  Hannibal 
only  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
by  a  voluntary  death.— •  2.  II.  King  of  Bithynia, 
son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  reigned  from 
about  180  to  149.  He  courted  assiduously  the 
alliance  of  the  Romans.  He  carried  on  war  with 
At  talus,  king  of  Pergamus,  with  whom,  however, 
he  was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  conclude  peace 
in  154.  He  was  slain  in  149  by  order  of  his 
son  Nicomedet,  as  is  related  in  the  life  of  the 
latter.  [Nicomkdkr  II.]  Prusias  is  described  to 
us  as  a  man  in  whom  personal  deformity  was  com. 
bined  with  a  character  the  most  vicious  and  de- 
graded. His  passion  for  the  chase  is  attested  by 
the  epithet  of  the  44  Huntsman"  (Kunnrff). 

Prymnesla  or  Prymnesus  (npuun^rfo,  Tipv- 
ptn)<r6si  Upvuvi](ro6s:  Seid-*l-Ghazi,  Ru.),  a  city  in 
the  N.  of  Phrygia,  which  appears,  from  its  coins, 
to  have  been  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Midas 
as  a  hero. 


Prytanjj  (ript/Tam),  king  of  Sparta,  of  At 
Proclid  line,  was  the  son  of  Eurypon,  and  4th  kin* 

of  that  race. 

Psamithus  (VcytaeW,  -ovvrtn :  ▼o*mi«*^' 
tiov,  Vawa8ovaiot\  a  seaport  town  in  Lacoi  a 
near  the  promontory  Taenarum. 

Psammenitnj  (Vow^'tv*),  king  of  Egypt, 
succeeded  his  father  Amasis  in  ac  52f>. 
reigned  only  6  months.  He  was  conquered  by 
Cam  bytes  in  525,  and  his  country  made  a  province 
of  the  Persian  empire.  His  life  was  spared  t>v 
Cam  by  sea,  but  as  he  was  detected  shortly  aftrt 
wards  in  endeavouring  to  excite  a  revolt  among  ta* 
Egyptians,  he  was  compelled  to  pot  an  end  to  km 
life  by  drinking  bull1*  blood 

Psammis  (vd^ui),  king  of  Egypt,  eucetvd<4 
his  father  Necho,  and  reigned  from  B»  c  601  to 
595.  He  carried  on  war  against  Ethiopia,  and 
died  immediately  after  his  return  from  the  Utt^r 
country.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  A  pries. 

Paammitlchua  or  Ptammetlchns  (Va^r.^i 
or  Ya^^rrxoi),  the  Greek  form  of  the  E^yvuax 
PsAMBTUC,  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  the 
Saitic  dynasty,  reigned  from  B.C  671  to  617. 
He  was  originally  one  of  the  12  kings,  who  ob- 
tained an  independent  sovereignty  in  the  confess oa 
which  followed  the  death  of  Setho.  Having  bees 
driven  into  banishment  by  the  other  kings,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  marshes :  but  shortly  afterwards 
with  the  aid  of  some  Ionian  and  Carian  pirates,  h* 
conquered  the  other  kings,  and  became  sole  rater 
of  Egypt  He  provided  a  settlement  for  his  Greek 
mercenaries  on  the  Pelusiac  or  eastern  branch  of 
the  Nile,  a  little  below  Bubastis,  and  he  appears 
to  have  mainly  relied  upon  them  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  power.  In  order  to  facilitate  inter- 
course between  the  Greeks  and  his  other  subject?, 
he  ordered  a  number  of  Egyptian  children  to  bve 
with  them,  that  they  might  learn  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  and  from  them  sprung  the  data  of  inter- 
preter*. The  employment  of  foreign  mercenary 
by  Psammitichus  gave  great  offence  to  the  military 
caste  in  Egypt;  and  being  indignant  at  otb^r 
treatment  which  they  received  from  him.  tb*v 
emigrated  in  a  body  of  240,000  men,  into  Ethiopia, 
where  settlements  were  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Ethiopian  king.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
chiefly  with  his  Ionian  and  Carian  troops  that 
Psammitichus  carried  on  his  wars  against  Svm 
and  Phoenicia.  He  laid  siege  to  the  city  of 
A l us  (the  Ashod  of  Scripture)  for  29  yean,  till 
he  took  it.  As  Psammitichus  had  di»plea*e<3  s 
large  portion  of  his  subjects  by  the  introduction  ef 
foreigners,  he  seems  to  have  paid  especial  court  to 
the  priesthood.  He  built  the  southern  propylaea 
of  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  at  Memphis,  and  s 
splendid  aula,  with  a  portico  round  it,  for  the  habi- 
tation of  Apis,  in  front  of  the  temple. 

Pselcis  (VtAirfv :  Adbfe,  or  Z)ejbfe-A,  Ru.\  the 
chief  city  in  the  Dodccaschoenua,  that  is,  the  N. 
part  of  Aethiopia,  which  was  adjacent  to  Egypt,  to 
which  it  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  na  beloWnr. 
The  city  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  be- 
tween Syene  and  Tachompso,  the  tatter  of  which 
was  so  far  eclipsed  by  Pselcis  as  to  acquire  the 
name  of  Contra  pselcis.  Under  the  later  empire, 
Pselcis  was  garrisoued  by  a  body  of  Germs 
horsemen. 

Psellus  (WAAot).    1  Michael  Psellus,  the 

elder,  of  Andros,  flourished  in  the  9th  century 
after  Christ  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  an  eag*; 
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•tndeat  of  the  AJexandrian  philosophy.  He  wm 
probably  the  author  of  some  of  the  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  younger  Psellus. — 2.  Michael 
Con  a  tan  tin*  Psellon,  the  younger,  a  far  more 
celebrated  person,  flourished  in  the  1 1  th  century  of 
our  era,  He  was  born  at  Constantinople  1020, 
and  lived  at  least  till  1 105.  He  taught  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  stood  forth  as  almost  the  last  upholder  of  the 
falling  cause  of  learning.  The  emperors  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Philosophers. 
His  works  are  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  on  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects,  and  distinguished  by  an  elo- 
quence and  taste  which  are  worthy  of  a  better 
period.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  place. 

Psdphis  (Yw4>if:  IfaxpiSios:  Khan  of  Tripo- 
*amo),  a  town  in  the  N.  W.  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
river  Erymanthus,  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  Phegia.  It  sided  with  the  Aetolians 
against  the  Achaeans,  but  was  taken  B.  a  219  by 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  in  al- 
liance with  the  Achaeans. 

Psyche  (Yvx4)»  **  'he  soul,*  occurs  in  the  later 
times  of  antiquity,  as  a  personification  of  the  human 
aouL    Psyche  was  the  youngest  of  the  S  daughters 
of  a  king,  and  excited  by  her  beauty  the  jealousy 
and  envy  of  Venus.   In  order  to  avenge  herself, 
the  goddess  ordered  Cupid  or  Amor  to  inspire 
Psyche  with  a  love  for  the  most  contemptible  of  all 
men  :  but  Cupid  was  so  stricken  with  her  beauty 
that  he  himself  fell  in  love  with  her.    He  accord- 
ingly conveyed  her  to  a  charming  spot,  where  un- 
seen and  unknown  he  visited  her  every  night,  and 
left  her  as  soon  as  the  day  began  to  dawn.  Psyche 
might  have  continued  to  enjoy  this  state  of  happi- 
ness, if  she  had  attended  to  the  advice  of  her  lover, 
who  told  her  never  to  give  way  to  her  curiosity,  or 
to  inquire  who  he  was.    But  her  jealous  sisters 
made  her  believe  that  in  the  darkness  of  night  she 
was  embracing  some  hideous  monster,  and  accord- 
ingly once,  while  Cupid  was  asleep,  she  drew  near 
to  him  with  a  lamp,  and,  to  her  amazement,  beheld 
the  most  handsome  and  lovely  of  the  pods.    In  her 
excitement  of  joy  and  fear,  a  drop  of  hot  oil  fell 
from  her  lamp  upon  his  shoulder.    This  awoke 
Cupid,  who  censured  her  for  her  mistrust,  and  es- 
caped.   Psyched  happiness  was  now  gone,  and 
after  attempting  in  vain  to  throw  herself  into  a 
river,  she  wandered  about  from  temple  to  temple, 
inquiring  after  her  lover,  and  at  length  came  to  the 
palace  of  Venus.   There  her  real  sufferings  began, 
for  Venus  retained  her,  treated  her  as  a  slave,  and 
imposed  upon  her  the  hardest  and  most  humiliating 
labours.    Psyche  would  have  perished  under  the 
weight  of  her  sufferings,  had  not  Cupid,  who  still 
loved  her  in  secret,  invisibly  comforted  and  assisted 
her  in  her  toils.    With  his  aid  she  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of 
Venus:  she  became  immortal,  and  was  united  to 
him  for  ever.    It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  this 
lovely  story  the  idea  of  which  it  is  merely  the 
mythical  embodiment ;  for  Psyche  is  evidently  the 
human  soul,  which  is  purified  by  passions  and  mis- 
fortune*, and  is  thus  pre  [tared  for  the  enjoyment  of 
true  and  pure  happiness.    In  works  of  art  Psyche 
u  represented  as  a  maiden  with  the  wings  of  a 
butterfly,  along  with  Cupid  in  the  different  situa- 
Jioiu  described  in  the  allegory. 

Psychlum  (y^x**"),  »  town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Crete. 
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Piylli  (YfoAoi),  a  Libyan  people,  the  earliest 
known  inhabitant*  of  the  district  of  N.  Africa 
called  Cyrenaica. 

Psyra  (t4  Vvpd :  Vvpios:  Ipsara),  a  small  island 
of  the  Aegean  Sea,  40  stadia  (4  geog.  miles)  in 
circuit,  lving  50  stadia  (5  geog.  miles)  W.  off  the 
N.W.  point  of  Chios.  It  had  a  city  of  the  same 
name. 

Psyttalea.   [Sal  amis.] 
Pteleo*  (nr«AM*$X  a  small  lake  in  Mysia,  near 
Ophrynium  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont. 

Pteletun  (IItcAcoV  :  nrcAedrnr,  n-rcAeeifoiOf). 
1.  (Fteiia),  an  ancient  seaport  town  of  Thessaly  in 
the  district  Phthiotia,  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
the  Sinus  Pagasaeus,  was  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans. —  2.  A  town  in  Elis  Triphylia,  said  to  have 
been  a  colony  from  the  preceding.  —8.  A  fortress 
of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  belonging  te 
Erythrae. 

PtfllSmaeu*  (nroA«ua7os)  usually  called  Pto- 
lemy. I.  Minor  historical  per  urns .  1.  Nephew  of 
Antigonus,  king  of  Asia.  He  carried  on  war  in 
Greece  on  behalf  of  Antigonus,  but  in  310  he 
abandoned  the  cause  of  his  uncle  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Cassander  and  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Lagus.  He  soon  gave  offence  to  the  Egyptian  king, 
and  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  poison,  B.  c.  309.  —  2.  Son  of  Lysi- 
machus,  king  of  Thrace.  He  was  the  eldest  of  the 
3  sons  of  that  monarch  by  his  last  wife  Arsinoe, 
and  the  only  one  who  escaped  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  —8.  Son  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  by  his  wife  Antigone,  the  step- 
daughter of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  When  only  15  years 
of  age  he  was  left  by  his  father  in  charge  of  his 
hereditary  dominions,  when  Pyrrhus  himself  set 
out  on  his  expedition  to  Italy,  280.  At  a  later 
time  he  fought  under  his  father  in  Greece,  and  was 
slain  in  the  course  of  Pyrrhus**  campaign  in  the 
Peloponnesus, 272.-4.  SurnamedPuiLAnaLPHUS, 
son  of  M.  Antony,  the  Triumvir,  by  Cleopatra. 
After  the  death  of  Antony,  30,  his  life  was  spared 
by  Augustus,  at  the  intercession  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatra,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  Octavia  with 
her  own  children. 

II.  Kmgt  of  Egypt. 

I.  Surnamed  Boter,  the  Preserver,  but  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  son  of  Lagus,  reigned  B.  c 
323 — 285.    His  father  I.agns  was  a  Macedonian 
of  ignoble  birth,  but  hi*  mother  Arsinoe  had  been 
a  concubine  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  on  which  ac- 
count it  seems  to  have  been  generally  believed  that 
Ptolemy  was  in  reality  the  offspring  of  that  mo- 
narch.   Ptolemy  is  mentioned  among  the  friends 
of  the  young  Alexander  before  the  death  of  Philip. 
He  accompanied  Alexander  throughout  his  cam- 
paigns in  Asia,  and  was  always  treated  by  the 
king  with  the  greatest  favour.    On  the  division  of 
the  empire  which  followed  Alexander's  dentil 
(323),  Ptolemy  obtained  the  government  of  Egypt. 
In  321  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Perdiccaa, 
the  regent;  but  the  assassination  of  Perdiccas  by  his 
mutinous  soldiers  soon  delivered  Ptolemy  from  this 
danger.    In  the  following  year  Ptolemy  enlarged 
his  dominions  by  seising  upon  the  important 
satrapy  of  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria.  It  was  pro- 
bably during  this  expedition  that  he  made  himself 
master  of  Jerusalem,  by  attacking  the  city  on  the 
Sabbath  day.    A  few  years  afterwards  (316.) 
Ptolemy  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Cassandei 
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and  Lysimachus  against  Antigonus,  whose  growing 
power  had  excited  their  common  apprehensions. 
In  the  war  which  followed,  Antigonus  conquered 
Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia  (315,  314);  but  Pto- 
lemy recovered  these  provinces  by  the  defeat  of 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  in  312.  In  31 1 
hostilities  were  suspended  by  a  general  peace. 
This  peace,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  and 
Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  recom- 
mence the  war.  He  crossed  over  to  Greece,  where 
he  announced  himself  as  the  liberator  of  the  Greeks, 
but  he  effected  little.  In  306  Ptolemy  was  de- 
feated by  Demetrius  in  a  great  sea-fight  off  Sala- 
mi* in  Cyprus.  Iq  consequence  of  this  defeat, 
Ptolemy  lost  the  important  island  of  Cyprus,  which 
had  previously  been  subject  to  him.  Antigonus 
was  so  much  elated  by  this  victory  as  to  assume 
the  title  of  king,  an  example  which  Ptolemy,  not- 
withstanding his  defeat,  immediately  followed. 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  followed  up  their  success 
by  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  but  were  compelled  to 
return  to  Syria  without  effecting  any  thing.  Next 
year  (305)  Ptolemy  rendered  the  most  important 
assistance  to  the  Rhodians,  who  were  besieged  by 
Demetrius;  and  when  Demetrius  was  at  length 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  (304),  the  Rhodians 
paid  divine  honours  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  as 
their  saviour  and  preserver  (2«rHjp),  a  title  which 
appears  to  have  been  now  bestowed  upon  Ptolemy 
for  the  first  time.  Ptolemy  took  comparatively 
little  part  in  the  contest,  which  led  to  the  decisive 
battle  of  I  pens,  in  which  Antigonus  was  defeated 
and  slain  (301).  The  latter  years  of  Ptolemy's 
reign  appear  to  have  been  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  promoting  the  internal 
prosperity  of  his  dominions.  In  285  Ptolemy  ab- 
dicated in  favour  of  his  youngest  son  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  the  child  of  his  latest  and  roost  be- 
loved wife,  Berenice,  excluding  from  the  throne 
bis  two  eldest  sons  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  and  Melea- 
ger,  the  offspring  of  Eurydice.  The  elder  Ptolemy 
survived  this  event  2  years,  and  died  in  283.  His 
reign  is  variously  estimated  at  38  or  40  years, 
according  as  we  include  or  not  these  2  years  which 
followed  his  abdication. — The  character  of  Pto- 
lemy has  been  generally  represented  in  a  very 
favourable  light  by  historians,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  we  compare  him  with  his  contem- 
porary and  rival  potentates  he  appears  to  deserve 
the  praises  bestowed  upon  hit  mildness  and  mode- 
ration. But  it  is  only  with  this  important  qualifi- 
cation that  they  can  be  admitted:  for  there  are 
many  evidences,  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  any 
measure  that  he  deemed  requisite  in  order  to  earn* 
out  the  objects  of  his  ambition.  But  as  a  ruler 
Ptolemy  certainly  deserves  the  highest  praise.  By 
his  able  and  vigorous  administration  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  which 
Egypt  enjoyed  for  a  long  period.  Under  his  fos- 
tering care  Alexandria  quickly  rose  to  the  place 
designed  for  it  by  its  founder,  that  of  the  greatest 
commercial  city  of  the  world.  Not  less  eminent 
were  the  services  rendered  by  Ptolemy  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  literature  and  science.  In  this  de- 
partment indeed  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
the  portion  of  credit  due  to  the  father  from  that  of 
bis  son:  but  it  seems  certain  that  to  the  elder 
monarch  belongs  the  merit  of  having  originated 
thune  literary  institutions  which  assumed  a  more 
definite  and  regular  form,  as  well  as  a  more  pro- 
minent pi  ice,  under  his  successor.    Such  appears 


to  have  been  the  case  with  the  two 
of  all,  the  Library  and  the  Museum  of  Akxardru- 
The  first  suggestion  of  these  important  found  sUaas 
is  xsenneu  l>y  some  writers  to  uemetnus  or  r 
lerus,  who  spent  all  the  latter  years  ot  his  life  at 
the  court  of  Ptolemy.  But  many  other  men  ef 
literary  eminence  were  also  gathered  around  tbs 
Egyptian  king:  among  whom  may  be  especially 
noticed  the  great  geometer  Euclid,  the  phDoscpben 
Stilpo  of  Megara,  Theodoras  of  Cyrene,  and  Dio- 
dorus  surnamed  Cronus  ;  as  well  aa  the  eleg-.se 
poet  Philetas  of  Cos,  and  the  pram  man  an  ZensGo- 
tus.  To  the  two  last  we  are  told  Ptolemy  cmbtfC 
the  literary  education  of  bis  ton  Philadelphia 
Many  anecdotes  sufficiently  attest  the  free  inter- 
course which  subsisted  between  the  king  and  the 
men  of  letters  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  aad 
prove  that  the  easy  familiarity  of  his  manners  cor 
responded  with  his  simple  and  unostenutc  a 
habits  of  life.  We  also  find  him  maintaining  s 
correspondence  with  Menander.  whom  be  is  vata 
endeavoured  to  attract  to  his  court,  and  serdi'  c 
overtures  probably  of  a  similar  nature  to  The** 
phrastus.  Nor  were  the  fine  arts  neglected :  the 
rival  painters  Antiphilua  and  Apelles  both  exer- 
cised their  talents  at  Alexandria,  where  some  ii 
their  most  celebrated  pictures  were  produced.—- 
Ptolemy  was  himself  an  author:  he  composed  a 
history  of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  which  is  fre- 
quently cited  by  later  writers,  and  is  one  of  us 
chief  authorities  which  Arrian  made  the  grtn re- 
work of  his  own  history.—  II.  Philadelphus 
(a  c.  285 — 247),  the  son  of  Ptolemy  L  br 
his  wife  Berenice,  was  born  in  the  island  «f 
Cos,  309.  His  long  reign  was  marked  by  few 
events  of  a  striking  character.  He  was  engaged  ia 
war  with  bis  half-brother  Magas,  who  had  go- 
verned  Cyrene  as  viceroy  under  Ptolemy  Sotrr, 
but  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  not  only  asserted 
his  independence,  but  even  attempted  to  invade 
Egypt.  Magas  was  supported  by  Antiocbos  IL, 
king  of  Syria  ;  and  the  war  was  at  length  terminated 
by  a  treaty,  which  left  Magas  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  Cyrena'ica,  while  his  infant  dangntff 
Berenice  was  betrothed  to  Ptolemy,  the  son  sf 
Philadelphus.  Ptolemy  also  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Romans.  He  was  frequently  engaged  ia 
hostilities  with  Syria,  which  were  terminated  to- 
wards  the  close  of  his  reign  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 
by  which  Ptolemy  gave  his  daughter  Berenice  ia 
marriage  to  Antiochus  IL  Ptolemy's  chief  care, 
however,  was  directed  to  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  bis  kingdom,  and  to  the  patronage  of  lite- 
rature and  science.  The  institutions  of  which  the 
foundations  had  been  laid  by  his  father  quickly 
rose  under  his  fostering  care  to  the  highest  pros- 
perity. Tho  Museum  of  Alexandria  became  the 
resort  and  abode  of  all  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  letters  of  the  day,  and  in  the  library  attached  v> 
it  were  accumulated  all  the  treasure*  of  ancient 
learning.  Among  the  other  illustrious  muses 
which  adorned  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  the  poets  Philetas  and  Theocntas, 
the  philosophers  Hegesias  and  Theodoras,  the 
mathematician  Euclid,  and  the  astronomers  Timo- 
charis,  Aristarchus  of  Samoa,  and  A  rat  as.  Not 
was  his  patronage  confined  to  the  ordinary  cyde  ef 
Hellenic  literature.  By  bis  interest  in  natural 
history  he  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  pursuit  of  thai 
science,  which  gave  birth  to  many  important  works, 
while  he  himself  formed  collections  of  rare  antuulj 
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with  hi  tb«  precincts  of  the  royal  palace.  Tt  was 
daring  his  reign  also,  and  perhaps  at  hit  desire, 
that  Manetho  gave  to  the  world  in  a  Greek  form 
the  historical  records  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  a  well-known  tradition,  it  was  hy  his 
express  command  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Jews  were  translated  into  Greek.  The  new  cities 
or  colonies  founded  by  Philadelphia  in  different 
inru  of  his  dominions  were  extremely  numerous. 
On  the  Red  Sea  alone  we  find  at  least  two  bearing 
the  name  of  Arsinoe,  one  called  after  another  of 
his  sisters  Philotera,  and  two  cities  named  in 
honour  of  his  mother  Berenice.  The  same  names 
occur  also  in  Cilicia  and  Syria :  and  in  the  latter 
country  he  founded  the  important  fortress  of  Pto- 
lemats  in  Palestine.  All  authorities  concur  in 
attesting  the  great  power  and  wealth,  to  which 
the  Egyptian  monarchy  was  raised  under  Phila- 
delphus.  He  possessed  at  the  close  of  his  reign  a 
•landing  army  of  200,000  foot,  and  40,000  horse, 
best  ilea  war-chariots  and  elephants ;  a  fleet  of 
iiOO  ships ;  and  a  sum  of  740,000  talent*  in  his 
treasury  ;  while  he  derived  from  Egypt  alone  an 
annual  revenue  of  14,800  talents.  His  dominions 
comprised,  besides  Egypt  itself,  and  portions  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  Libya,  the  important  pro- 
vinces of  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria,  together  with 
Cyprus,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  the  Cyclades :  and 
during  a  great  part  at  least  of  his  reign,  Cilicia 
and  Pamphylia  also.  Before  his  death  Cyrene 
vat  reunited"  to  the  monarchy  by  the  marriage  of 
his  son  Ptolemy  with  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Magna.  The  private  life  and  relations  of  Phila- 
delphia do  not  exhibit  his  character  in  as  favour- 
able a  light  as  we  might  have  inferred  from  the 
splendour  of  his  administration.  He  put  to  death 
2  of  his  brothers  ;  and  he  banished  his  first  wife 
Arsinoe*,  the  danghter  of  Lysimachus,  to  Coptos  in 
Upper  Egypt  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  After 
ber  removal  Ptolemy  married  his  own  sister  Ar- 
sinoe*, the  widow  of  Lysimacbua  ;  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks,  but 
which  was  frequently  imitated  by  his  successors. 
He  evinced  his  affection  for  Arsinoe*,  not  only  by 
bestowing  her  name  upon  many  of  his  newly- 
founded  colonies,  but  by  assuming  himself  the  sur- 
name of  Philadelphia,  a  title  which  some  writers 
referred  in  derision  to  his  unnatural  treatment  of 
his  2  brothers.  By  this  2nd  marriage  Ptolemy 
had  no  issue :  but  his  first  wife  had  borne  him 
2  sons  —  Ptolemy,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne,  and  Lysimachns ;  and  a  daughter,  Berenice, 
whose  marriage  to  Antiochus  IL,  king  of  Syria, 
has  been  already  mentioned.  — ~  UX  Euergetes 
(B.C.  247  —  222),  eldest  son  and  successor  of 
Philadelphus.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  in- 
vaded Syria,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
sister  Berenice.  [Bbrbnicb,  No.  2.]  He  met 
with  the  most  striking  success.  He  advanced  as 
Car  as  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  after  reducing  all 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Susiana,  received 
the  submission  of  all  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  Bactria  and  India.  From 
this  career  of  conquest  he  was  recalled  by  the  news 
of  seditions  in  Egypt,  and  returned  to  that  country, 
carrying  with  him  an  immense  booty,  comprising, 
among  other  objects,  all  the  statues  of  the  Egyptian 
deities  which  had  been  carried  off  by  Cambyses  to 
Babylon  or  Persia.  These  be  restored  to  their 
respective  temples,  an  act  by  which  he  earned  the 
greatest  popularity  with  his  native  Egyptian  aub- 
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jects,  who  bestowed  on  him  in  consequence  the 
title  of  Euergetes  (the  Benefactor),  by  which  he  is 
generally  known.  While  the  arms  of  the  king 
himself  were  thus  successful  in  the  East,  his  fleets 
reduced  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia,  including 
Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  and  Ionia,  as  far  as  the  Hel- 
lespont, together  with  Lysimachia  and  other  im- 
portant places  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  which  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period  subject  to  the  Egyptian 
rule.  Concerning  the  events  which  followed  the 
return  of  Euergetes  to  his  own  dominious  (pro- 
bably in  243)  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the  dark  ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern 
provinces  speedily  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
Sclcueus,  while  Ptolemy  retained  possession  of  the 
maritime  regions  and  a  great  part  of  Syria  itself. 
He  soon  obtained  a  valuable  ally  in  the  person  of 
Antiochus  Hierax,  the  younger  brother  of  Seleucus, 
whom  he  supported  in  his  wars  against  his  elder 
brother.  We  find  Euergetes  maintaining  the  same 
friendly  relations  as  his  father  with  Rome.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign  he  subdued  the  Ethi- 
opian tribes  on  his  southern  frontier,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Adule,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  be 
established  an  emporium,  and  set  up  an  inscription 
commemorating  the  exploits  of  his  reign.  To  a 
copy  of  this,  accidentally  preserved  to  us  by  an 
Egyptian  monk,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  we  are 
indebted  for  much  of  the  scanty  information  we 
possess  concerning  his  reign.  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
is  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  his  father  for  his 
patronage  of  literature  and  science :  he  added  so 
largely  to  the  library  at  Alexandria  that  he  has 
been  sometimes  erroneously  deemed  its  founder. 
Eratosthenes,  Apollnniua  Rhodius,  and  Aristo- 
phanes, the  grammarian,  flourished  at  Alexandria 
during  his  reign,  —  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
literature  and  learning  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
still  retained  their  former  eminence.  By  his  wife 
Berenice,  who  survived  him,  Euergetes  left  three 
children:  1.  Ptclemy,  his  successor;  2.  Magas. 
and  3.  Arsinoe,  afterwards  married  to  her  brother 
Ptolemy  Philopator.— IV.  Philopator  (b.  c  222— 
205 X  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Euergetes.  He 
was  very  far  from  inheriting  the  virtues  or  abilities 
of  his  father :  and  his  reign  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decline  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom, 
which  had  been  raised  to  such  a  height  of  power 
and  prosperity  by  his  three  predecessors.  Its  first 
beginning  was  stained  with  crimes  of  the  darkest 
kind.  He  put  to  death  his  mother,  Berenice,  and 
his  brother,  Magas,  and  his  uncle  Lysimacbus,  the 
brother  of  Euergetes.  He  then  gave  himself  up 
without  restraint  to  a  life  of  indolence  and  luxury, 
while  be  abandoned  to  his  minister  Sosibius  the 
care  of  all  political  affairs.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  as  incapable  as  his  master:  and  the 
kingdom  was  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  the 
utmost  disorder,  of  which  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself.  In 
the  first  2  campaigns  (219,218),  Antiochus  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  Coele-Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, but  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  war  (217),  he  was 
completely  defeated  by  Ptolemy  in  person  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Raphia,  and  was  glad  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  Egyptian  monarch.  On  his  return 
from  his  Syrian  expedition,  Ptolemy  gave  himself 
np  more  and  more  to  every  species  of  vice  and 
debauchery.  His  mistress  Agathoclea,  and  her 
brother  Agathoclea,  divided  with  Sosibius  the 
patronage  ai.d  distribution  of  all  places  of  honour 
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or  profit  Towards  the  close  of  hit  reign  Ptolemy 
put  to  death  his  wife  Arsinoe*.  His  debaucheries 
shortened  bis  life.  He  died  in  205,  leaving  only 
one  son,  a  child  of  5  years  old.  We  find  Ptolemy 
following  up  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  by  cul- 
tivating the  friendship  of  tbe  Romans,  to  whom 
he  furnished  large  supplies  of  corn  during  their 
struggle  with  Carthage.  Plunged  as  he  was  in 
vice  and  debauchery,  Philopator  appears  to  have 
still  inherited  something  of  the  bve  of  letters  for 
which  his  predece«sors  were  so  conspicuous.  We 
rind  him  associating  on  familiar  terms  with  phi- 
losophers and  men  of  letters,  and  especially  patron- 
ising the  distinguished  grammarian  Aristarchua, 
—  V.  Epiphanes  (b.  a  205 — 181),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ptolemy  IV.  He  was  a  child  of 
5  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  205. 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia  and  Antiochus  III. 
of  Syria,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
minority  of  Ptolemy,  and  entered  into  a  league  to 
divide  his  dominions  between  them.  In  pursuance 
of  this  arrangement  Antiochus  conquered  Coele- 
Syria,  while  Philip  reduced  the  Cycladea  and  the 
cities  in  Thrace  which  had  still  remained  subject 
to  Egypt.  In  this  emergency  the  Egyptian  mini- 
sters had  recourse  to  the  powerful  intervention  of 
the  Romans,  who  commanded  both  monarchs  to 
refrain  from  further  hostilities,  and  restore  all  the 
conquered  cities.  In  order  to  evade  this  demand 
without  openly  opposing  the  power  of  Rome,  Anti- 
ochus concluded  a  treaty  with  Egypt,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  young  king  should  marry 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus,  and  receive 
back  the  Syrian  provinces  as  her  dower.  This 
treaty  took  place  in  199,  but  the  marriage  was  not 
actually  solemnised  until  6  years  after.  The  admi- 
nistration of  Egypt  was  placed  in  the  bands  of 
Aristomenes,  a  man  who  was  every  way  worthy  of 
the  charge.  As  early,  however,  as  196  the  young 
king  was  declared  of  full  age,  and  the  ceremony  of 
his  Anacleteria,  or  coronation,  was  solemnised  with 
great  magnificence.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  decree  was  issued  which  has  been  preserved 
to  us  in  the  celebrated  inscription  known  as  the 
Rosetta  stone,  a  monument  of  great  interest  in 
regard  to  the  internal  history  of  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemies  independent  of  its  importance  as 
having  afforded  the  key  to  the  discovery  of  hiero- 
glyphics. In  193  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  with 
the  Syrian  princess  Cleopatra  was  solemnised  at 
Raphia.  Ptolemy,  however,  refused  to  assist  his 
father-in-law  in  the  war  against  the  Romans,  which 
was  at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  and  be 
continued  steadfast  in  his  alliance  with  Rome.  But 
he  derived  no  advantage  from  the  treaty  which 
concluded  it,  and  Antiochus  still  retained  posses- 
sion of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  As  long  as 
Ptolemy  continued  under  the  guidance  and  influ- 
ence of  Aristomenes,  his  administration  was  equi- 
table and  popular.  Gradually,  however,  he  became 
estranged  from  his  able  and  virtuous  minister,  and 
threw  himself  more  and  more  into  the  power  of 
flatterers  and  vicious  companions,  until  at  length 
he  was  induced  to  rid  himself  of  Aristomenes,  who 
was  compelled  to  take  poison.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  Ptolemy  conceived  the  project  of  re- 
covering Coele-Syria  from  Seleucus,  the  successor 
nf  Antiochus,  and  had  assembled  a  large  mercenary 
force  for  that  purpose:  but  having,  by  an  un- 
guarded expression,  excited  the  apprehensions  of 
»«ue  of  his  friends,  he  was  cut  off  by  poison  in  the 


24  th  year  of  his  reign  and  the  29th  of  hi*  siay, 
181.  He  left  2  sons,  both  named  Ptolemy.  «t» 
subsequently  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  nAni 
of  Ptolemy  Pbilometor  and  Euergetes  II.  and  a 
daughter,  who  bore  her  mother's  name  of  Oeopata. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  the  rapid  decline  c-t  ike 
Egyptian  monarchy,  for  the  provinces  and  csbss 
wrested  from  it  during  his  minority  by  Aariecbss 
and  Philip  were  never  recovered,  and  at  his  dea:a 
Cyprus  and  the  Cyrenaka  were  almost  the  tmh 
foreign  possessions"  still  attached  to  the  crowa  k 
Egypt— VI.  Pbilometor  (a  c.  181— U6),  eldest 
son  and  successor  of  Ptolemy  V.  He  was  a  efaud 
at  the  death  of  his  father  in  181,  and  the  regency 
was  assumed  during  his  minority  by  bis  mct^r 
Cleopatra,  who,  by  her  able  administration,  rm  i- 
tained  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  tranquility.  But 
after  her  death,  in  173,  the  chief  power  fell  into  tbe 
bands  of  Eulaeus  and  Lenaens,  ministers  as  cor- 
rupt as  they  were  incapable ;  who  had  the  ryiin^ 
to  engage  in  war  with  Antiochus  Epiplt&n**,  kins; 
of  Syria,  in  the  vain  hope  of  recovering  the  pro- 
vinces of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  Bui  thr_-j 
army  was  totally  defeated  by  Antiochus,  near  P*- 
lusium,  and  Antiochus  was  able  to  ad  wee  with- 
out opposition  as  far  as  Memphis,  170.  The 
young  king  himself  fell  into  his  hands,  bet  »n 
treated  with  kindness  and  distinction,  aa  Anbocfcas 
hoped  by  his  means  to  make  himself  tbe  master  <4 
Egypt.  On  learning  the  captivity  of  bis  brother, 
the  younger  Ptolemy,  who  was  then  at  Alexandria 
with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  assumed  tbe  title  of  k  >n?. 
under  the  name  of  Euergetes  1 1.,  and  prepared  t» 
defend  the  capital  to  the  utmost  Antiochus  here- 
upon laid  siege  to  Alexandria  ;  bat  he  was  unar  .* 
to  take  tbe  city,  and  withdrew  into  Syria,  after 
establishing  Pbilometor  as  king  at  Meinph:*.  bx 
retaining  in  bit  bands  the  frontier  fortress  of  PeJe- 
sium.  This  last  circumstance,  together  with  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  Syrian  troops,  awakened 
Pbilometor,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  mere  pupi«n 
in  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  king,  to  a  sense  of  tm 
true  position,  and  he  hastened  to  make  overtures 
of  peace  to  his  brother  and  sister  at  Alexandra. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  two  brothers  should  tczn 
together,  and  that  Pbilometor  should  marrr  ft* 
sister  Cleopatra.  But  this  arrangement  did  tot 
suit  the  views  of  Antiochus,  who  immediately  re- 
newed hostilities.  The  two  brothers  were  un&b;* 
to  offer  any  effectual  opposition,  and  he  had  »d- 
vanced  a  second  time  to  the  walls  of  Alexandra, 
when  he  was  met  by  a  Roman  embassy,  beaded  bv 
M.  PopUlius  Laenaa,  who  haoghtUy'cotntnaDied 
him  instantly  to  desist  from  hostilities.  Antiochus 
did  not  venture  to  disobey,  and  withdrew  to  his 
own  dominions,  168.  Dissensions  soon  broke  act 
between  the  2  brothers,  and  Euergetes  expelled 
Pbilometor  from  Alexandria.  Hereupon  Pbuo- 
metor  repaired  in  person  to  Rome,  164,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  senate  with  the  utmost  honour, 
and  deputies  were  appointed  to  reinstate  him  in 
the  sovereign  power.  This  they  effected  with  littls 
opposition ;  but  they  settled  that  Euergetes  should 
obtain  Cyrene  as  a  separate  kingdom.  Euerpurs, 
however,  shortly  afterwards  laid  claim  to  Cypres  ss 
well,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  Romans  :  tat 
Philometor  refused  to  surrender  the  island  to  him, 
and  in  the  war  which  ensued,  Euergetes  was  tak« 
prisoner  by  bis  brother,  who  not  only  spared  ha 
life,  but  sent  him  back  to  Cyrene  on  condition  that 
be  should  thenceforth  content  himself  with  tbatkisx> 
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6nm.  The  attention  of  Phflometor  appears  to  hare 
been,  from  this  time,  principally  directed  to  the  tide 
of  Syria.  Demetrius  Soter  having  sought  during 
the  distention!  between  the  two  brothers  to  make 
himself  master  of  Cyprus,  Ptolemy  now  supported 
the  usurper  Alexander  Baku,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  150.  But  when 
Ptolemy  advanced  with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of 
his  son-in-law.  Ammonias,  the  favourite  and  mini- 
ster of  Alexander,  formed  a  plot  against  the  life  of 
Ptolemy;  whereupon  the  latter  took  away  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  from  her  faithless  husband,  and 
bestowed  her  hand  on  Demetrius  Nicator,  the 
son  of  Soter,  whose  cause  he  now  espoused.  In 
conjunction  with  Demetrius,  Ptolemy  carried  on 
war  against  Alexander,  whom  he  defeated  in  a 
decisive  battle  ;  but  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards 
in  consequence  of  an  injury  which  be  had  re* 
ceived  from  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  this  battle,  146. 
lie  had  reigned  3.5  years  from  the  period  of  his  first 
accession,  and  18  from  his  restoration  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Philometor  is  praised  for  the  mildness  and 
humanity  of  his  disposition.  Poly bi us  even  tells  us 
that  not  a  single  citiaen  of  Alexandria  was  put  to 
death  by  him  for  any  political  or  private  offence. 
On  the  whole,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  he  was  at 
least  one  of  the  best  of  the  race  of  the  Ptolemies, 
tie  left  three  children :  1.  A  son,  Ptolemy,  who 
was  proclaimed  king  after  his  father's  death,  under 
the  name  Ptolemy  Eupator,  but  was  put  to  death 
almost  immediately  after  by  his  uncle  Euergetes. 

2.  A  daughter,  Cleopatra,  married  first  to  Alexander 
BaJas,  then  to  Demetrius  II.  king  of  Syria;  and 

3.  Another  daughter,  also  named  Cleopatra,  who 
was  afterward*  married  to  her  uncle  Ptolemy 
Euergetes.  —  YIL  Euergetes  IX  or  Physcon 
(•twtfwr),  that  is  Bip-BeUy%  reigned  B.  c.  146  — 
117.  His  history  down  to  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther has  been  already  given.  In  order  to  secure 
undisputed  possession  of  the  throne,  he  married  his 
sinter  Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Philo- 
metor, and  put  to  death  his  nephew  Ptolemy,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  king  under  the  surname  of 
Eupator.  A  reign  thus  commenced  in  blood  waB 
continued  in  a  similar  spirit  Many  of  the  leading 
ci  til  ens  of  Alexandria,  who  had  taken  part  against 
him  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  were  put  to  death, 
while  the  populace  were  given  up  to  the  cruelties  of 
his  mercenary  troops,  and  the  streets  of  the  city  were 
repeatedly  deluged  with  blood.  Thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  fled  from  the  scene  of  such  horrors,  and 
the  population  of  Alexandria  was  so  greatly  thinned 
that  the  king  round  himself  compelled  to  invite 
foreign  settlers  from  all  quarters  to  re-people  bis 
deserted  capital.  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus 
incurred  the  hatred  of  his  subjects  by  his  cruelties 
he  rendered  himself  an  object  of  their  aversion  and 
contempt  by  abandoning  himself  to  the  most  de- 
grading vices.  In  consequence  of  these,  he  had  be- 
come bloated  and  deformed  in  person,  and  enor- 
mously corpulent,  whence  the  Alexandrians  gave  him 
the  nickname  of  Physcon,  by  which  appellation  he 
is  more  usually  known.  His  union  with  Cleopatra 
was  not  of  long  duration.  He  became  enamoured 
of  his  niece  Cleopatra  ( the  offspring  of  his  wife  by 
her  former  marriage  with  Philometor),  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  divorce  the  mother,  and  receive  her 
daughter  instead,  as  his  wife  and  queen.  By  thia 
proceeding  he  alienated  still  more  the  minds  of  his 
Greek  subjects  ;  and  his  vices  and  cruelties  at 
length  produced  an  insurrection  at  Alexandria. 
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Thereupon  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  the  Alexan- 
drians declared  his  sister  Cleopatra  queen  (180). 
Enraged  at  this,  Ptolemy  put  to  death  Mem- 
phi  ti*,  his  son  by  Cleopatra,  and  sent  his  head  and 
hands  to  his  unhappy  mother.  But  Cleopatra 
having  been  shortly  afterwards  expelled  from  Alex- 
andria in  her  turn,  Ptolemy  found  himself  unex- 
pectedly reinstated  on  the  throne  (127).  His 
sister  Cleopatra  fled  to  the  court  of  her  elder  sister 
Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Demetrius  II.,  king  of 
Syria,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fugitive. 
Ptolemy,  in  revenge,  set  up  against  him  a  pre- 
tender named  Zabinas  or  Zebina,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Alexander  II.  But  the  usurper  behaved 
with  such  haughtiness  to  Ptolemy,  that  the  latter 
suddenly  changed  his  policy,  became  reconciled  to 
his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  permitted  to  return 
to  Egypt,  and  gave  his  daughter  Trvphaena  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  Orypus,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius. Ptolemy  died  after  reigning  28  years  from 
the  death  of  his  brother  Philometor ;  but  he  him- 
self reckoned  the  years  of  bis  reign  from  the  date 
of  his  first  assumption  of  the  regal  title  in  170. 
Although  the  character  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  was 
stained  by  the  most  infamous  vices,  and  by  the 
most  sanguinary  cruelty,  he  still  retained  that  love 
of  letters  which  appears  to  have  been  hereditary  in 
the  whole  race  of  the  Ptolemies.  He  had  in  his 
youth  been  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus,  and  not  only 
courted  the  society  of  learned  men,  but  was  him- 
self the  author  of  a  work  called  'Two/un^aro,  or 
memoirs,  which  extended  to  24  books.  He  left 
two  sons;  Ptolemy,  afterwards  known  as  Soter  1 1., 
and  Alexander,  both  of  whom  subsequently  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Egypt;  and  8  daughters :  1. 
Cleopatra,  married  to  her  brother  Ptolemy  Soter ; 
2.  Trvphaena.  the  wife  of  Antiochus  Orypus,  king 
of  Syria;  and  3.  Selene,  who  was  unmarried  at 
her  father's  death.  To  his  natural  son  Ptolemy, 
sumamed  Apion,  he  bequeathed  by  his  will  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Cyrene.  —  VUL,  Soter  IX, 
and  hUo  Philometor,  but  more  commonly  called 
Lathyrus  or  Lathurua  (AdBovpos),  reigned  B.  c. 
117 — 107,  and  also  89 — 81.  Although  he  was  of 
full  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  (117),  he 
was  obliged  to  reign  jointly  with  his  mother, 
Cleopatra,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  will  of 
her  late  husband  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 
She  was  indeed  desirous  of  associating  with  herself 
her  younger  son,  Ptolemy  Alexander;  but  since 
Lathyrus  was  popular  with  the  Alexandrians,  she 
was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  sent  Alexander  to 
Cyprus.  After  declaring  Lathyrus  king,  she  com- 
pelled him  to  repudiate  his  sister  Cleopatra,  ot 
whose  influence  she  was  jealous,  and  to  marry  his 
younger  sister  Selene  in  her  stead.  After  reigning 
10  years  jointly  with  his  mother,  he  was  expelled 
from  Alexandria  by  an  insurrection  of  the  people 
which  she  had  excited  against  him  (107X  His 
brother  Alexander  now  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  while 
Lathyrus  was  able  to  establish  himself  in  the  pos- 
session of  Cyprus.  Cleopatra  indeed  attempted  to 
dispossess  him  of  that  island  also,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  Ptolemy  held  it  aa  an  independent  king- 
dom for  the  18  years  during  which  Cleopatra  and 
Alexander  reigned  in  Egypt  After  the  death  of 
Cleopatra  and  the  expulsion  of  Alexander  in  89, 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  was  recalled  by  the  Alexan- 
drians, and  established  anew  on  the  throne  of 
EgypK  which  he  occupied  thenceforth  without  ia- 
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terniption  till  his  death  in  81.  The  most  impor- 
tant event  of  this  period  was  the  revolt  of  Thebes, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  still  powerful  enough 
to  hold  out  for  nearly  3  years  against  the  arms  of 
Ptolemy,  bat  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  taken 
and  reduced  to  the  state  of  rain  in  which  it  has 
ever  since  remained.  Lathyrus  reigned  in  all  35f 
vcars ;  10  in  conjunction  with  his  mother  (117 — 
107),  18  in  Cyprus  (107—89).  and  7}  as  sole 
ruler  of  Egypt.  He  left  only  one  daughter  Bere- 
nice, called  also  Cleopatra,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  thro  no :  and  2  sons,  both  named  Ptolemy, 
who,  though  illegitimate,  became  severally  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Cypres.— IX.  Alexander  I.,  youngest 
son  of  Ptolemy  VII.,  reigned  conjointly  with  his 
mother  Cleopatra  from  the  expulsion  of  his  brother 
Lathyrus,  &  c.  107  to  90.  In  this  year  he  assas- 
sinated his  mother  ;  but  be  had  not  reigned  alone 
a  year,  when  he  was  compelled  by  a  general  sedi- 
tion of  the  populace  and  military  to  quit  Alexan- 
dria. He,  however,  raised  fresh  troops,  but  was 
totally  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  by  the  rebels;  where- 
upon Lathyrus  was  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians  to 
Egypt,  as  has  been  already  related.  Alexander 
now  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Cyprus, 
and  invaded  that  island,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain.  He  left  a  son,  Alexander,  who  afterwards 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt.— X.  Alexander  IX, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  at  Rome  at  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  in  81.  Sulla,  who  was  then 
dictator,  nominated  the  young  Alexander  (who 
had  obtained  a  high  place  in  his  favour)  king  of 
Egy  pt,  and  sent  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown.  It  was,  however,  agreed,  in  deference  to 
the  claims  of  Cleopatra  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Lathyrus,  whom  the  Alexandrians  had  already 
placed  on  the  throne,  that  Alexander  should  marry 
her,  and  admit  her  to  share  the  sovereign  power 
He  complied  with  the  letter  of  this  treaty  by  mar- 
rying Cleopatra,  but  only  19  days  afterwards 
caused  her  to  be  assassinated.  The  Alexandrians, 
thereupon,  rose  against  their  new  monarch,  and  put 
him  to  death. —XL  Dionysus,  hut  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  appellation  of  Auletes,  the 
Mute-player,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy 
I  At  by  res.  When  the  assassination  of  Berenice 
and  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  had  completed  tht 
extinction  of  the  legitimate  race  of  the  Lagidae, 
Ptoiemy  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Alexan- 
drians, rc.  80.  He  was  anxious  to  obtain  from 
the  Roman  senate  their  ratification  of  his  title  to 
the  crown,  but  it  was  not  till  the  consulship  of 
Caesar  (59)  that  he  was  able  to  purchase  by  vast 
bribes  the  desired  privilege.  He  had  expended 
immense  sums  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  raise  by  the  imposition  of  fresh 
taxes,  and  the  discontent  thus  excited  combining 
with  the  contempt  entertained  for  his  character, 
led  to  his  expulsion  by  the  Alexandrians,  in  58. 
Thereupon  he  proceeded  in  person  to  Rome  to  pro- 
cure from  the  senate  his  restoration.  His  first  re- 
ception was  promising ;  and  he  procured  a  decree 
from  the  senate,  commanding  his  restoration,  and 
entrusting  the  charge  of  effecting  it  to  P.  Lent  til  us 
8pintber,  then  proconsul  of  Cilicia.  Meanwhile, 
the  Alexandrians  sent  an  embassy  or  100  of  their 
leading  citisens  to  plead  their  cause  with  the 
Roman  senate ;  but  Ptolemy  had  the  audacity  to 
cause  the  deputies,  en  their  arrival  in  Italy,  to  he 
waylaid,  and  the  greater  part  of  th-xn  murdered. 
The  indignation  excited  at  Rome  by  this  proceed- 
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ing  produced  a  reaction:  the  tribunes  trvA  as 
the  matter  against  the   nobility ;  and  an  rratl* 
was  produced  from  the  Sibylline  books,  forbid- 
ding the  restoration  of  the  king  by  an  armed 
force.  The  intrigues  and  disputes  thus  raised 
protracted  throughout  the  year  56.  and  at 
Ptolemy,  despairing  of  a  favourable  result,  quitted 
Rome  in  disgust,  and  withdrew  to  Epbe^us.  Bni 
in  55,  A.  Gabinius,  who  was  proconsul  in  Syria, 
was  induced,  by  the  influence  of  Pom  pry,  aided  by 
the  enormous  bribe  of  10,000  talents  from  Ptclrtry 
himself,  to  undertake  his  restoration.    The  Alex- 
itndrians  had  in  the  meantime  placed  on  the  throw 
of  Egypt,  Berenice,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ptolrtr.y, 
who  had  married  Arcbelaus,  the  son  of  the  general 
of  Mithridates,  and  they  opposed  Gabinius  with  aa 
army  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom.    They  were, 
however,  defeated  in  3  successive  battles.  Arch* Luis 
was  slain,  and  Ptolemy  once  more  established  on  the 
throne,  55.  One  of  his  first  arts  was  to  put  to  death 
his  daughter  Berenice,  and  many  of  the  leading  an- 
iens of  Alexandria.  He  survived  his  restoration  ouJv 
5}  years,  during  which  thne  i**  was  supported  6y  a 
large  body  of  Roman  soldiers  who  had  been  left  br» 
hind  by  Gabinius  for  his  protection.  He  died  in  51, 
after  a  reign  of  29  years  from  the  date  of  his  first 
accession.  He  left  2  sons,  both  named  Ptolemy,  and 
2  daughters,  Cleopatra  and  Arsinoe.— XJX  Eldest 
son  of  the  preceding.    By  his  father's  will  the 
sovereign  power  was  left  to  himself  and  his  sister 
Cleopatra  jointly,  and  this  arrangement  was  carried 
into  effect  without  opposition,  51.    Auletes  had 
also  referred  the  execution  of  his  will  to  the  Rseaaa 
senate,  and  the  latter  accepted  the  office,  confinr^d 
its  provisions  and  bestowed  on  Pompey  the  title  ef 
guardian  of  the  young  king.    But  the  approach  of 
the  civil  war  prevented  them  from  taking  any  ac- 
tive part  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  an  eunuch  named  Pothinuv  It 
was  not  long  before  dissensions  broke  out  between 
the  latter  and  Cleopatra,  which  ended  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  princess,  after  she  had  reigned  ta 
conjunction  with  her  brother  about  3  years,  *&. 
Hereupon  she  took  refuge  in  Syria,  and  assrmhV. 
an  army,  with  which  she  invaded  Egypt.  The 
young  king,  accompanied  by  his  guardians,  met 
her  at  Pelusium,  and  it  was  while  the  two  armies 
were  here  encamped  opposite  to  one  another,  that 
Pompey  landed  in  Egypt,  to  throw  himself  as  • 
suppliant  on  the  protection  of  Ptolemy;  but  he 
was   assassinated  by  the  orders  ef  Pothinus, 
btfore  he  could  obtain  an  interview  with  the  kieg 
himself.    Shortly  after,  Caesar  arrived  hi  Egypt, 
and  took  upon  himself  to  settle  the  dispute  be- 
tween Ptolemy  and  his  sister.    Bat  as  Cleopatra's 
charms  gained  for  her  the  support  of  Caesar,  Pou>- 
nus  determined  to  excite  an  insurrection  afamc 
Caesar.    Hence  arose  what  is  usually  called  the 
Alexandrian  war.    Ptolemy,  who  was  at  first  is 
Caeutr's  hands,  managed  to  escape,  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  but  he  was  de- 
feated by  Caesar,  and  was  drowned  in  an  attempt 
to  escape  by  the  river  (47).  —  XHI.  Yot^gest 
son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  was  declared  king  by 
Caesar  in  conjunction  with  Cleopatra,  after  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  Ptolemy  XIL,  47 :  and 
although  be  was  a  mere  boy,  it  was  decreed  that 
'  be  should  marry  his  sister,  with  whom  he  was  tins 
to  share  the  power.    Both  his  marriage  and  regal 
title  were,  of  course,  purely  nominal  ;  and  mil 
Cleopatra  put  him  to  death. 
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III.  Ktng$  of  ether  Cowtirux. 

L  Surcamed  Aloritea,  that  is,  of  Alorua,  regent, 
or,  according  to  »orae  authors,  king  of  Macedonia. 
He  obtained  the  supreme  power  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  Alexander  II.,  the  eldest  son  of  Amy  mas, 
Bl  c.  367,  but  was,  in  his  tarn,  assassinated  by 
Perdiccas  III.,  364.-2.  Sumamed  Apion,  king 
of  Cyrene  (117 — 96)  w;is  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Ptolemy  Physcort,  king  of  Egypt,  who  left  him  by 
his  will  the  kingdom  of  the  CyrenaYca.  At  his  death 
in  96.  Apion  bequeathed  his  kingdom  by  lii»  will  to 
the  Roman  people.  The  senate,  however,  refused* to 
itccept  the  legacy,  and  declared  the  cities  of  the 
Cyrenaica  free.   They  were  not  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  province  till  near  30  years  after- 
wards.—8.  Suniamed  Ceraunus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, was  the  son  of  Ptolemy  I.  king  of  Egypt, 
by  hie  2nd  wife  Eurydice.    When  his  lather  in 
285  set  aside  the  claim  of  Ceraunos  to  the  throne, 
and  appointed  his  younger  son,  Ptolemy  Pbila- 
d^lphos,  his  successor,  Ceraunus  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Lysimachu*.   After  Lysimachus  had  pe- 
rished in  battle  against  Seleucus  (281)  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  was  received  by  the  latter  in  the  most 
friendly  manner;  but  shortly  afterwards  ('2(i0)  he 
basely  assassinated  Seleucus,  and  took  possession 
of  the  Macedonian  throne.    After  reigning  a  few 
months  he  was  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Gauls, 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death.     4.  Tetrarch  of 
Chalcis  in  Syria,  the  son  of  Mennaeus.  He  appears 
to  have  held  the  cities  of  Heliopolis  and  Chalcis  as 
well  as  the  mountain  district  of  Ituraea,  from 
whence  he  was  in  the  habit  of  infesting  Damascus 
and  the  more  wealthy  parts  of  Code-Syria  with 
predatory  incursions.    He  reigned  from  about  70 
to  40,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lysania*. 
—  5.  King  of  Cyprus,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  being  like  him  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus.    He  was 
acknowledged  as  king  of  Cyprus  at  the  same  time 
that  his  brother  Auletes  obtained  possession  of 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  80.    He  had  offended  P. 
Clodius,  by  neglecting  to  ransom  him  when  he  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Cilician  pirates  ;  and 
accordingly  Clodius,  when  he  became  tribune  (58), 
brought  forward  a  law  to  deprive  Ptolemy  of  his 
kingdom,  and  reduce  Cyprus  to  a  Roman  province. 
Cato,  who  had  to  carry  into  execution  this  nefarious 
decree,  sent  to  Ptolemy,  advising  him  to  submit,  and 
offering  him  hia  personal  safety,  with  the  office  of 
high-priest  at  Paphos,  and  a  liberal  maintenance. 
But  the  unhappy  king  refused  these  offers,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  57."  8.  King  of  Epirus, 
was  the  2nd  son  of  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Epirus, 
and  Olympias,  and  grandson  of  the  great  Pyrrhus. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  Pyrrhus  II.,  but  reigned  only  a  very 
short  time.    The  date  of  his  reign  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty,  but  as  he  was  contemporary  with 
Demetrius  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  it  may  be  placed 
between  239—229.-7.  King  of  Jtauretania, 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Juba  II.    By  his 
mother  Cleopatra  he  was  descended  from  the  kings 
of  Egvpt,  whose  name  he  bore.  The  period  of  his 
accession  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but 
we  know  that  he  was  on  the  throne  in  A.  o.  18. 
He  continued  to  reign  without  interruption  till 
A.  D.  40,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Caligula,  and  shortly  after  put  to  death,  his  great 
riches  having  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  emperor. 


PTOLEMAEUS. 
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matician,  astronomer,  and  geographer.  Of  Ptolemy 
himself  we  know  absolutely  nothing  but  bis  date. 
He  certainly  observed  in  a.  n.  139,  at  Alexandria; 
and  since  ne  survived  Antoninus  he  was  alive 
a.  d.  161.  His  writings  are  as  follows:  — 
1.  MrydAu  Ivvra^is  tt}»  'A<rrpoyoplas,  usually 
known  by  its  Arabic  name  of  Alnuujat.  Since 
the  Trtrabiblus,  the  work  on  astrology,  was  also 
entitled  ireVrajfit,  the  Arabs  to  distinguish  the 
two,  probably  called  the  greater  work  fteydA^, 
and  afterw  ards  fitylarn :  the  title  A  linage*  is  a 
compound  of  this  last  adjective  and  the  Arabic 
article.  The  Almagest  is  divided  into  13  books. 
It  treats  of  the  relations  ol  the  earth  and  heaven  , 
the  effect  of  position  upon  the  earth  ;  the  theory  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  without  which  that  of  the  stars 
cannot  be  undertaken  ;  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
start,  and  those  of  the  five  stars  called  planrts.  The 
7th  and  6th  books  are  the  most  interesting  to  the 
modem  astronomer  as  they  contain  a  catalogue  of 
the  stars.  This  catalogue  gives  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  1 022  stars,  described  by  their  positions 
in  the  constellations.  It  seems  that  this  catalogue 
is  in  the  main  really  that  of  Hipparchus,  altered  to 
Ptolemy's  own  time  by  assuming  the  value  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  given  by  Hipparchus 
as  the  least  which  could  be  ;  some  changes  having 
also  been  made  by  Ptolemy's  own  observations. 
Indeed  the  whole  work  of  Ptolemy  appears  to  have 
been  based  upon  the  observations  of  Hipparchus, 
whom  he  constantly  cites  as  his  authority.  The 
best  edition  of  the  Almagest  is  by  Hal  ma.  Pans, 
1813,  1816,  2  vols.  4to.  There  are  also  2  othet 
volumes  by  Halma  (1819 — 1820),  which  contain 
some  of  the  other  writings  of  Ptolemy. — 2.  Ttrpd- 
6tt\oi  0-6Kra{(S,  generally  called  Tetrabiblon,  or 
QuudrijKtrtxium  de  Apotelesmatibue  H  Judiriis  A  t- 
trontnu  With  this  goes  another  small  work,  called 
napwbs,  or  Fruehu  Ltbrorum  Suorum.  often  calWd 
Ccntiloqviumy  from  its  containing  a  hundred  aphv 
risms.  Both  of  these  works  arc  astrological,  and 
it  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether  they  be 
genuine.  But  the  doubt  merely  arises  from  the 
feeling  that  the  contents  are  unworthy  of  Ptolemy. 
— 3.  Kar&v  BatuXiw,  a  catalogue  of  Assyrian, 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  sovereigns,  with  the 
length  of  their  reigns,  several  times  referred  to  by 
I  Syncellus. — 4.  ♦dom  &irXear£n>  iurripetv  nal  trvra- 
'.  yory^i  f'wi0*tyia<rei&P,  De  Apparentii$  et  Si(jnipea- 
tiomhus  vierranlium,  an  annual  list  of  sidereal  phae* 
i  nomena.  —  5,  6.  De  Analemmate  and  PlanitjJut*. 
j  rium.  Theae  works  are  obtained  from  the  Arabic. 
I  The  AnaUmma  is  a  collection  of  graphical  processes 
j  for  facilitating  the  construction  of  sun-dials.  The 
;  Planisphere  is  a  description  of  the  stereographic 
projection,  in  which  the  eye  is  at  the  pole  of  the 
circle  on  which  the  sphere  is  projected.  —  7.  n«pi 
btoBietw  rip  vAasttyicVwi',  De  Planet  urn  m  Hy- 
pothenbu*.  This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  prin- 
cipal hypotheses  employed  in  the  Almagest  for  the 
explanation  of  the  heavenly  motions.  —  8.  'Apmo» 
rtniv  &i8\ia  */.,  a  treatise  on  the  theory  of  the 
musical  scale.  —  9.  Tl«p\  Kptrnoiev  aol  4x*M<>"*o5, 
J)e  Judieandi  FacultaU  et  Animi  Prindpatm*  a 
metaphysical  work,  attributed  to  Ptolemy. —  10. 
t  lWypa<f>«KT)  'Ttprrrnim,  in  8  books,  the  great  geo- 
graphical work  of  Ptolemy.  This  work  was  the 
i  last  attempt  made  by  the  ancients  to  form  a 
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pleto  geographical  system  ;  it  wkb  accepted  as  the 
text-book  of  the  science  ;  and  it  maintained  that 
position  daring  the  middle  ages,  and  until  the 
1 5th  century,  when  the  rapid  progress  of  maritime 
discoTery  caused  it  to  be  superseded.  It  contains, 
however,  Tery  little  information  respecting  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  connected  with  the  different  coun- 
tries and  places  ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the 
introductory  matter  in  the  first  book,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  work,  it  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the 
names  of  places,  with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes, 
and  with  a  few  incidental  references  to  objects  of 
interest.  The  latitudes  of  Ptolemy  are  tolerably  cor- 
rect ;  bot  his  longitudes  are  very  wide  of  the  truth, 
his  length  of  the  known  world,  from  east  to  west, 
being  much  too  great  It  is  well  worthy,  however, 
of  remark  in  passing,  that  the  modem  world  owes 
much  to  this  error ;  for  it  tended  to  encourage  that 
belief  in  the  practicability  of  a  western  passage  to 
the  Indies,  which  occasioned  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus.  The  1st  book  is  introduc- 
tory. The  next  6$  books  (ii — vii.  4)  are  occupied 
with  the  description  of  the  known  world,  beginning 
with  the  West  of  Europe,  the  description  of  which 
is  contained  in  book  ii.  ;  next  comes  the  East  of 
Europe,  in  book  ill.  ;  then  Africa,  in  book  iv. ; 
then  Western  or  Lesser  Asia,  in  book  v.  ;  then 
the  Greater  Asia,  in  book  vi  ;  then  India,  the 
Chersonesus  Aurea,  Serica,  the  Sinae,  and  Tapro- 
bane,  in  book  vii  cc.  1—4.  The  form  in  which 
the  description  is  given  is  that  of  lists  of  places 
with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes,  arranged  under 
the  heads,  first,  of  the  three  continents,  and  then 
of  the  several  countries  and  tribes.  Prefixed  to 
each  section  is  a  brief  general  description  of  the 
boundaries  and  divisions  of  the  part  about  to  be 
described  ;  and  remarks  of  a  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter are  interspersed  among  the  lists,  to  which,  how- 
ever, they  bear  but  a  small  proportion.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  7th,  and  the  whole  of  the  8th 
book,  are  occupied  with  a  description  of  a  set  of 
maps  of  the  known  world.  These  maps  are  still 
extant  The  best  edition  of  the  Geographia  of 
Ptolemy  is  by  Petrus  Bertius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1619, 
foL  ;  reprinted  Antwerp,  1624,  foL— 2.  Of  Mega- 
lopolis, the  son  of  Agesarchus,  wrote  a  history  of 
king  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator.  —  8.  An  Egyptian 
priest,  of  Mendes,  who  wrote  on  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  Egypt  He  probably  lived  under  the  first 
Roman  emperors.  —  4-  Surnamed  Chemnus,  a 
grammarian  of  Alexandria,  flourished  under  Trajan 
and  Hadrian.  An  epitome  of  one  of  his  works  is 
preserved  by  Photius. 

Ptftlemais  {UroKtaatt :  TlroXttiatrtts  and  n-ro- 
Xtuatit).  fu  Also  called  Aoe  ('A«4,  a  corruption 
of  the  native  name  Aoco,  0.  T. :  Arab.  Akka,  Ft. 
SL  Jean  eTAen%  Eng.  Aen\  a  celebrated  city  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  S.  of  Tyre,  and  N.  of  M. 
Carmel,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  surrounded  by 
mountains,  in  a  position  marked  out  by  nature  as 
a  key  of  the  passage  between  Coele-Syria  and 
Palestine.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Phoe- 
nicia, being  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (i. 
81).  Under  the  Persians,  it  was  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  expeditions  againat  Egypt ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  decline  of  Tyre  that  it  acquired  its 
great  importance  as  a  military  and  commercial  city. 
The  Ptolemy  who  enlarged  and  strengthened  it, 
and  from  whom  it  obtained  its  Greek  name,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Ptolemy  I.  the  son  of  Lagus, 
After  the  change  of  iu  name,' it*  citadel  continued 


to  be  called  Ace.  Under  the  Romans,  it  wm  a 
colony,  and  belonged  to  Galilee.  To  recount  its 
great  celebrity  in  medieval  and  modern  histnrr 
does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  work.— 2. 
(At  or  near  EJ-lsdium),  a  small  town  of  M'.ddle 
Egypt  in  the  Nomos  Arsinoites,  between  Aminei 
and  Heracleopolis  the  Great— 8.  P.Hermii  (H.  « 
'Epfitltm,  nro\tnaUi)  w6\i$:  Atenskirk,  Ra.),  a 
city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nfle, 
below  Abydos,  was  a  place  of  great  importance 
under  the  Ptolemies,  who  enlarged  and  adorned  it, 
and  made  it  a  purely  Greek  city,  exempt  from  all 
peculiarly  Egyptian  laws  and  customs.  —  4-  P. 
Theron,  or  Epithexaa  (II  %r\&v%  *,  M  &4p*s\  a 
port  on  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  the  Trogfe- 
dytae,  an  emporium  for  the  trade  with  India  and 
Arabia;  but  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
mathematical  geography,  inasmuch  a*,  the  sun 
having  been  observed  to  be  directly  over  it  45 
days  before  and  after  the  summer  solstice,  the 
place  was  taken  as  one  of  the  fixed  points  for  de- 
termining the  length  of  a  degree  of  a  great  circle 
on  the  earth's  surface.— 5.  (Tolmr'ito,  or  TVonwfcx. 
Ru.),  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  one  of  the 
5  great  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  was  at  first 
only  the  port  of  Barca,  which  lay  100  stadia  (10 
geog.  miles)  inland,  but  which  was  so  entirely 
eclipsed  by  Ptolemau  that  under  the  Romms 
even  the  name  of  Barca  was  transferred  to  the 
latter  city.  From  which  of  the  Ptolemies  it  took 
its  name,  we  are  not  informed.  Its  magnificence 
is  attested  by  its  splendid  ruins,  which  are  now 
partly  covered  by  the  sea.  They  are  4  miles  m 
circumference,  and  contain  the  remains  of  seven! 
temples,  3  theatres,  and  an  aqueduct 

Ptoon  (nr<Mr :  Palm  and  Strutzina),  a  moan- 
tain  in  Boeotia,  an  offshoot  of  Helicon,  which 
extends  from  the  &  E.  side  of  the  lake  Copan 
S.- wards  to  the  coast. 

Publlcdia,  or  Popllcfila,  or  PopUcila,  a  Ro- 
man cognomen,  signified  "one  who  courts  the 
people**  (from  populus  and  coh\  and  thus  **a 
friend  of  the  people.1*  The  form  Poplicula  nr 
Poplicola  was  the  more  ancient  but  Pubiicvia  wu 
the  one  usually  employed  by  the  Romans  in  iatrr 
times. 

Publlcdia,  GelUui.  L  L,  consul  with  Cn. 
Lentulus  Clodianus,  a.  c.  72.  Both  consuls  carried 
on  war  against  Spartacus,  but  were  def*at*d  hr 
the  latter.  In  70,  Gellius  was  censor,  and  in  67 
and  66  he  served  as  one  of  Pompcy's  legates  a 
the  war  against  the  pirates.  He  belonged  to  the 
aristocratical  party.  In  63  he  warmly  supported 
Cicero  in  the  suppression  of  the  Catilinanan  cut* 
spiracy.  In  59  he  opposed  the  agrarian  law  of 
Caesar,  and  in  57  he  spoke  in  favour  of  Cicere's 
recall  from  exile.  He  was  alive  in  55,  wbra 
Cicero  delivered  his  speech  against  PUo,  but  he 
probably  died  soon  afterwards.  He  waa  married 
twice.  He  must  have  reached  a  great  age,  since 
he  is  mentioned  as  the  contubcrnalis  of  C  Papiriae 
Car  bo,  who  was  consul  in  120.  —  2.  L.,  son  of  the 
preceding  by  his  first  wife.  He  espoused  the  re- 
publican party  after  Caesar's  death  (  44),  and  weat 
with  M.  Brutus  to  Asia.  After  plotting  against 
the  lives  of  both  Brutus  and  Cass  i  us  he  deserted 
to  the  triumvirs,  Octavian  and  Antony.  He  waa 
rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  the  consulship  m 
36.  In  the  war  between  Octavian  and  Antony, 
he  espoused  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  Antony's  fleet  at  the  battle  el 
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Actinm.  —  3.  Brother  probably  of  No.  1,  il  called 
atep-eon  of  L.  Mareius  Philippus,  consul  91,  and 
brother  of  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  consul  56.  Ac- 
cording to  Cicero's  account  be  was  a  profligate  and 
•  spendthrift,  and  having  dissipated  bis  property, 
united  himself  to  P.  Clodius. 

PnbUcdla,  P.  Valerlui,  took  an  active  part  In 
expelling  the  Tarquins  from  the  city,  and  was 
thereupon  elected  consul  with  Brutus  (b.  c  509). 
He  secured  the  liberties  of  the  people  by  proposing 
several  law*,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  every  citizen  who  was  condemned  by  a 
magistrate  should  hare  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
people.  He  also  ordered  the  lictors  to  lower  the 
fasces  before  the  people,  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  their  power  was  superior  to  that  of  the  con- 
suls. Hence  he  became  so  great  a  favourite  with 
the  people,  that  he  received  the  surname  of  Pub- 
licola.  He  was  consul  3  times  again,  namely  in 
508,  507  and  504.  He  died  in  503.  He  was 
buried  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  matrons 
mourned  for  him  10  months,  as  they  had  done 
for  Brutus.  —  The  descendants  of  Publicola  bore 
the  same  name,  and  several  of  them  held  the 
highest  offices  of  state  during  the  early  years  of 
the  republic. 

Publilia,  the  2nd  wife  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero, 
whom  he  married,  &  c.  46.  As  Cicero  was  then 
60  years  of  age,  and  Publilia  quite  young,  the 
marriage  occasioned  great  scandal.  It  appears 
that  Cicero  was  at  the  time  in  great  pecuniary 
embarrassments ;  and  after  the  divorce  of  Terentia, 
he  was  anxious  to  contract  a  new  marriage  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  to  pay  his  debts. 
Publilia  had  a  large  fortune,  which  had  been  left 
to  Cicero  in  trust  for  her.  The  marriage  proved 
an  nnhappy  one,  as  might  have  been  expected ; 
and  Cicero  divorced  her  in  45. 

PnbllUua  Philo.  [Philo.] 

Pnblillus,  Volero,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c 
472,  and  again  471,  effected  an  important  change 
in  the  Roman  constitution.  In  virtue  of  the 
laws  which  he  proposed,  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs 
and  the  aediles  were  elected  by  the  comitia 
tributa,  instead  of  by  the  comitia  ccntnriata,  as 
had  previously  been  the  case,  and  the  tribes  ob- 
tained  the  power  of  deliberating  and  detenntning 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  whole  nation,  and  not 
such  only  as  concerned  the  plebs.  Some  said  that 
the  number  of  the  tribunes  was  now  for  the  first 
time  raised  to  5,  having  been  only  2  previously. 

PubUuj  gyrus.    [Syr us.] 

Puclnum  (novKcyov),  a  fortress  in  Istria  in  the 
N.  of  Italy,  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Pola, 
was  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  which  produced  wine, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Vintm 
Pttcmum. 

PudfcMa  (AlWr),  a  personification  of  modesty, 
was  worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  At 
Athens  an  altar  was  dedicated  to  her.  At  Rome 
two  sanctuaries  were  dedicated  to  her,  one  under 
the  name  of  PwiicMa  patrida,  and  the  other  under 
that  of  Pudiciiia  plebeia.  The  former  was  in  the 
forum  Boarium  near  the  temple  of  Hercules. 
When  the  patrician  Virginia  was  driven  from  this 
sanctuary  by  the  other  patrician  women,  because 
she  had  married  the  plebeian  consul  L.  Volumnius, 
she  built  a  separate  sanctuary  to  Pudiciiia  plebeia 
in  the  Vicus  Longns. 

Pulcher,  Claudius.  [Claudius.] 
Pnlcheria,  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Ar- 


cadius,  was  born  a.  d.  399.  In  414,  when  she 
was  only  15  years  of  age,  she  became  the  guar- 
dian of  her  brother  Theodosius,  and  was  de- 
clared Augusta  or  empress.  She  had  the  virtual 
government  in  her  hands  during  the  whole  lifetime 
of  her  brother,  who  died  in  450.  On  his  death 
she  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  shortly 
afterwards  she  married  Marxian,  with  whom  she 
continued  to  reign  in  common  till  her  death  in 
453.  Pnlcheria  was  a  woman  of  ability,  and  was 
celebrated  for  her  piety,  and  her  public  and  private 
virtues. 

Polchrum  Promontorium  (xakhv  iu<p«orH)fno¥\ 
a  promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory  in  N.  Africa,  where  the  elder  Scipio 
African  us  landed ;  probably  identical  with  the 
A  poll  ini  s  Promontorium. 

Fullna,  L.  Junius,  consul  a.  c.  249,  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  His  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm, 
on  account,  it  was  said,  of  his  neglecting  the 
auspices.    In  despair  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Pupienus  Maxim  us,  M.  Clodius,  was  elected 
emperor  with  Balbinus,  in  a.  d.  238  when  the 
senate  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  two 
Gordians  in  Africa ;  but  the  new  emperors  were 
slain  by  the  soldiers  at  Rome  in  the  same  year. 

Pupluj,  a  Roman  dramatist,  whose  composi- 
tions are  characterised  by  Horace,  as  the  **  lacry- 
mosa  poemata  Pupi." 

Pint  (Tloipa:  prob.  Bunpmr),  the  capital  of 
Gedrosia,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  the 
borders  of  Carmania. 

Purpurarlae  Instil ae  (prob.  the  Madrira 
group),  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Africa,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  purple  muscles 
which  abound  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa 
(Oaetulia).  The  islands  of  Hera  ("Hpa)  and 
Autolala  (Alrro\d\a),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  group. 

Purpureo,  L.  Furlus,  praetor  B.C.  200,  obtained 
Cisalpine  Gaul  as  his  province,  and  gained  a  bril- 
liant victory  over  the  Gauls,  who  had  laid  siege  to 
Cremona.  He  was  consul  196,  when  he  defeated 
the  Boii. 

Pfiteoianum,  a  country-house  of  Cicero  near 
Puteoli,  where  he  wrote  his  Quaettionet  Aca- 
demical, and  where  the  emperor  Hadrian  was 
buried, 

Pflteolanus  Sinus  (Bat,  of  Napkt\  a  bay  of 
the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Campania  between  tbe 
promontory  Misenum  and  the  promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  was  originally  called  Cumanus,  but 
afterwards  Puteolanus  from  the  town  Puteoli. 
The  N.  W.  corner  of  it  was  separated  by  a  dike  8 
stadia  in  length  from  tbe  rest  of  the  bay,  thai 
forming  the  Lucrinus  Lacus. 

Puteoli  (Puteoltnus:  Pozzuoli),  originally 
named  Dicaearchia  (Auratopxfo,  Auuufyxua: 
Auraiapx'fc,  Aacsuapx«^vv/f,  -xIttji),  a  celebrated 
seaport  town  of  Campania,  situated  on  a  promon- 
tory on  the  E.  side  of  the  Puteolanus  Sinus,  and  a 
little  to  the  E.  of  Cumae,  was  founded  by  the 
Greeks  of  Cumae,  ac.  521,  under  the  name  of 
Dicaearchia.  In  the  2nd  Punic  war  it  was  fortified 
by  the  Romans,  who  changed  its  name  into  that 
of  Puteoli,  either  from  its  numerous  wells  or  from 
the  stench  arising  from  the  mineral  springs  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Tbe  town  was  indebted  for  its 
importance  to  its  excellent  harbour,  which  was 
protected  by  an  extensive  mote  formed  from  the 
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criebmted  reddish  earth  of  the  neighbouring  hills. 
Thia  earth,  called  Pozxolana^  when  mixed  with 
chalk,  formi  an  excellent  cement,  which  in  course 
of  time  becomes  a*  hard  in  water  as  stone.  The 
mole  was  built  on  arches  like  a  bridge,  and  17  of 
the  piers  are  still  risible  projecting  above  the 
water.  To  this  mole  Caligula  attached  a  floating 
bridge,  which  extended  as  far  as  Baiae,  a  distance 
of  2  miles.  Puteoli  was  the  chief  emporium  for 
the  commerce  with  Alexandria  and  with  the  greater 
part  of  Spain.  The  town  was  colonised  by  the 
Romans  in  B.C.  194,  and  also  anew  by  Augustus, 
Nero,  and  Vespasian.  It  was  destroyed  by  Alarie 
in  a.  d.  4 10,  by  Oenseric  in  455,  and  also  by  Totilas 
in  545,  but  was  on  each  occasion  speedily  rebuilt 
There  are  still  many  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  at 
the  modern  PoxxuolL  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
of  the  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  mole  already  de- 
scribed. 

Putput  fprob.  Hamam«t\  a  seaport  town  of 
Africa  Propria  (Zeugitana)  on  the  gulf  of  Neapolis 
(O.  of  Hamamt).    Its  name  is  evidently  Phoe- 


Pydna  (nitva  :  UvUnuos :  KUron),  a  town  of 
Macedonia  in  the  district  Pieria,  was  situated  at 
a  small  distance  W.  of  the  Thermaic  gulf,  on  which 
it  bad  a  harbour.  It  was  originally  a  Greek 
colony,  but  it  was  subdued  by  the  Macedonian 
kings,  from  whom,  however,  it  frequently  revolted. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was 
taken  after  a  long  siege  by  Archelaus,  and  its 
inhabitants  removed  20  stadia  inland  ;  but  at  a 
later  period  we  still  find  the  town  situated  on  the 
coast.  It  again  revolted  from  the  Macedonians, 
and  was  subdued  by  Philip,  who  enlarged  and 
fortified  the  place.  It  was  here  that  Olympian 
sustained  a  long  siege  against  Caasander,  B.  c  317 
— 316.  It  is  especially  memorable  on  account  of 
the  victory  gained  under  its  walla  by  Aemilius 
Paulus  over  Perseus,  the  hut  king  of  Macedonia, 
168.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  also  called  Citrum 
or  Citrus. 

Pygela  or  Phygela  (Tlvyi\a,  *vyt\a\  a  small 
town  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  with  a  tem- 
ple of  Artemis  Munychia.  Tradition  ascribed  its 
foundation  to  Agamemnon,  on  his  return  from  Troy. 

Pygmaei  (Uvyucuot,  i.  e.  men  of  the  height  of  a 
wvyM,  i-e.  134  inches),  a  fabulous  people,  first 
mentioned  by  Homer  (7Z.  iii.  5),  as  dwelling  on 
the  shores  of  Ocean,  and  attacked  by  cranes  in 
spring  time.  The  fable  is  repeated  by  numerous 
writers,  in  various  forms,  especially  as  to  the 
locality.  Some  placing  them  in  Aethiopia,  others 
in  India,  and  others  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the 
earth.  The  story  is  referred  to  by  Ovid  and 
Juvenal,  and  forms  the  subject  of  several  works 
of  art. 

Pygmalion  (UvyfiaKitiv).  L  King  of  Cyprus 
and  father  of  Metharme.  He  is  said  to  have  fal  len 
in  love  with  the  ivory  image  of  a  maiden  which  he 
himself  had  made,  and  therefore  to  have  prayed  to 
Aphrodite  to  breathe  life  into  it.  When  the  re- 
quest was  granted,  Pygmalion  married  the  maiden, 
and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Paphus.  —  2.  Son 
of  Belus  and  brother  of  Dido,  who  murdered  Si> 
chaeus.  Dido's  husband.    For  details  see  Dmo. 

Pelade*  (IliAaSTjr).  L  Son  of  Stropbius  and 
Anaxibia,  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  His  father 
was  king  of  Phocis ;  and  after  the  death  of  Aga- 
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court.  Here  Pyladea  contracted  that  friendship 
with  Orestes,  which  became  proverbial.  He  as- 
sisted Orestes  in  murdering  his  mother  Clytaem- 
nettra,  and  also  accompanied  him  to  th<>  Taurk 
Chersonesus ;  and  he  eventually  married  his  sisot 
Electra,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hel- 
lauicus,  Medon,  and  Stropbius.  For  details  see 
OhKPTxa.  —  2  A  pantomime  dancer  in  the 
of  Augustus,  spoken  of  under  Bathyllcs. 

Pflae  (IluAat,  Gala).  L  A  general  name  for 
any  narrow  pass,  such  as  Thermopylae,  Pylar 
Albaniae,  Ca*piae,  &c.  (See  the  several  specific 
names).— 2.  Two  small  islands  at  the  entrance 
into  the  Arabicus  Sinus  {Red  Sea)  from  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea. 

Pylaemenea  (TivXmiUm*\  appears  to  have 

been  the  name  of  many  kings  of  Paphii^nnU.  k> 
as  to  have  become  a  kind  of  hereditary  appellation, 
like  that  of  Ptolemy  b  Egypt,  and  Araace*  in 
Parthia.  We  have,  however,  very  little  definite 
information  concerning  them. 

Pylas  (n^Aat),  son  of  Cteeon,  and  king  of  Me- 
gara,  who,  after  slaying  Bias,  his  own  father's 
brother,  founded  the  town  of  Pyloa  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  gave  Megara  to  Pandion  who  had 
married  his  daughter  Pylia,  and  accordingly  «a> 
his  son-in-law. 

Pyleae  (nvAfrm),  an  ancient  town  of  Aetolia 
on  the  8.  slope  of  Mt  Aracynthua,  on  whow  site 
Proschium  was  subsequently  built 

PjNoa  (n«JAor)f  the  name  of  3  towns  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Peloponnesus.  L  In  Elis,  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Scollis,  and  about  70  or  80  stadia  from  the 
city  of  Elis  on  the  road  to  Olympia,  near  the  eon. 
fluence  of  the  Ladon  and  the  Peneua.  It  is  sai & 
to  have  been  founded  by  Pylon  or  Phylaa  of  Me. 
k'ara,  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Hercules,  and  to 
have  been  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Kl cans.  —  2. 
In  Triphylia,  about  30  stadia  from  the  coast,  oa 
the  river  Mamaaa,  W.  of  the  mountain  M:nthe, 
and  N.  of  Lepreum.  — 8.  In  the  S.  W.  of  Mes- 
senia,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Aeg&leos  on 
a  promontory  at  the  N.  entrance  of  the  basin,  now 
called  the  Bay  of  Navariaa,  the  largest  and  safV.it 
harbour  in  all  Greece.  This  harbour  was  framed 
and  protected  by  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria 
(.Sphayia),  which  6tretched  along  the  cnast  aboat 
If  mile,  leaving  only  2  narrow  entrance*  at  each 
In  the  2nd  Messenian  war  the 


end. 

of  Pylos  offered  a  long  and  brave  resistance  to  the 
Spartans  ;  but  after  the  capture  of  Ira,  they  were 
obliged  to  quit  their  native  country  with  the  rest 
of  the  Messenians.  Pylos  now  remained  in  run.* 
bat  again  became  memorable  in  the  PeWponnesiaa 
■war,  when  the  Athenians  under  Demosthenes 
built  a  fort  on  the  promontory  Corypha*imn  a  littls 
S.  of  the  ancient  city,  and  just  within  the  N.  en- 
trance to  the  harbour  (b.  c.  425).  The  attempts 
of  the  Spartans  to  dislodge  the  Athenians  proved 
unavailing ;  and  the  capture  by  Clean  of  the 
Spartans,  who  bad  landed  in  the  island  of  Sphso 
teria,  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  tbs 
whole  war. — There  has  been  much  controversy, 
which  of  these  3  places  was  the  Pylos  founded  by 
Neleus,  and  governed  by  Nestor  and  his  descend- 
ants. The  town  in  EHs  has  little  or  no  daizn  u 
the  honour,  and  the  choice  lies  between  the  toxn* 
in  Triphylia  and  Mensenia.  The  ancients  usually 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Messenian  Pylos ;  but 
me  modern  critics,  without  sufficient  grounds, 
support  the  claims  of  the  Triphvlian  city. 
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Pyramla  (tc\  flvpdfua),  a  town  of  Argolis,  in 
the  district  Thyreatia,  where  Danaus  is  said  to 
have  landed. 

Pynunoa.  [Cyclops*.] 

Pyramua,  [Thisbb,] 

Pyr&mus  (nopo/xot :  Jihan\  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Aaia  Minor,  rises  in  the  Anti-Taurus 
range,  near  Arabissu*  in  Cataonia  (the  S.  E.  part 
of  Cappedocia),  and  after  running  S.  E.,  first 
underground,  and  then  as  a  navigable  river,  breaks 
through  the  Taurus  chain  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
ravine,  and  then  flows  S.  W.  through  Cilicia,  in  a 
deep  and  rapid  stream,  about  I  stadium  (ft 06  feet) 
in  width,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Mall  us.  Its 
ancient  name  is  said  to  hare  been  Leucosyrus, 
from  the  Lbucosvri,  who  dwelt  on  its  banks. 

Purine  or  Pyrenaei  Monte*  (riup^nj,  rd  IIv- 
prqreua  ipn :  Pyrenees),  a  range  of  mountains, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  forming  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and 
Spain.  The  length  of  these  mountains  is  about 
270  miles  in  a  straight  line  ;  their  breadth  varies 
from  about  40  miles  to  20 ;  their  greatest  height 
is  between  1 1,000  and  12,000  feet  The  Romans 
first  became  acquainted  with  these  mountains  by 
their  campaigns  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain 
in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  Their  name  however  had 
travelled  E.-ward  at  a  much  earlier  period,  since 
Herodotus  (iL  33)  speaks  of  a  city  Pyrene  belong- 
ing to  the  Celts,  near  which  the  Ister  rises.  The 
ancient  writers  usually  derived  the  name  from  wvp, 
**  fire,**  and  then,  according  to  a  common  practice, 
invented  a  story  to  explain  the  false  etymology, 
relating  that  a  great  fire  once  raged  upon  the 
mountains.  The  name,  however,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Celtic  Byri*  orBrya,  *a  mountain." 
The  continuation  of  the  mountains  along  the  Mare 
Cantabricum  was  called  Saltus  Vasconum,  and  still 
further  W.  Mons  Vindius  or  Vinnius.  The  Ro- 
mans were  acquainted  with  only  3  passes  over  the 
Pyrenees,  the  one  on  the  W.  near  Carasae  (Garis) 
not  far  from  the  Mare  Cantabricum,  the  one  in 
the  middle  leading  from  Cacsaraugu*ta  to  Bene- 
ham  urn  (flareV/es),  and  the  one  on  the  E.,  which 
was  most  frequently  used,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  Juncaria  (Jwnqmtra). 

Pyxenes  Promontorlum,  or  Prom.  Veneris 
(C  Cms),  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
Spain,  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul,  derived  it*  2nd 
name  from  a  temple  of  Venus  on  the  promontory. 

Pyrgi  1.  (Uvfryoi  or  Tlipyos:  Tlvpyirns ),  the 
most  Sw-ly  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  near  the 
Measenian  frontier,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Minyae.— 8.  (Pyrgensis:  Santa  Severa),  an 
ancient  Pelasgic  town  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  was 
used  as  the  port  of  Caere  or  Agylla,  and  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  as  a  commercial 
emporium.  It  was  at  an  early  period  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates.  It  possessed  a 
very  wealthy  temple  of  Ilitbyia,  which  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse  plundered  in  &  &  384.  Pyrgi  is  men- 
tioned at  a  later  time  as  a  Roman  colony,  but  lost 
its  importance  under  the  Roman  dominion.  There 
are  still  remains  at  Sta  Severa  of  the  ancient  poly- 
gonal walls  of  Pyrgi. 

Pyrgfltelei  (IIupyoWAnO,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  gem-engravers  of  ancient  Greece,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  placed 
him  on  a  level  with  Apelles  and  Lysippus,  by 
naming  him  as  the  only  artist  who  was  permitted 
to  engrave  seal-rings  for  the  king. 
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Pyriens,  a  Greek  painter,  who  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  He 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  production  of  small 
pictures  of  low  and  mean  subjects. 

Pyriphlegethoa  (nup<pArv«eW),  that  is, 
flaming  with  fire,  the  name  of  one  of  die  rivers  in 
the  lower  world. 

PyromAchus,  the  name  of  2  artists.  The  name 
occurs  in  4  different  forms,  namely,  Pkyromaduu, 
Phylomachus,  Philomackui,  and  Pyromaclms.  — 
L  An  Athenian  sculptor,  who  executed  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias, 
about  B.  c  4 1 5.  The  true  form  of  his  name  appears 
to  have  been  Phyromachus.— 2.  An  artist  who  flou- 
rished b.  Cm  295—240,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  as  one  of  those  statuaries  who 
represented  the  battles  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes 
against  the  Gauls.  Of  these  battles  the  most  cele- 
brated was  that  which  obtained  for  Attalus  I.  the 
title  of  king,  about  241.  It  is  supposed  by  the 
best  writers  on  ancient  art  that  the  celebrated 
statue  of  a  dying  combatant,  popularly  called  the 
Dying  Gladiator,  is  a  copy  from  one  of  the  bronze 
statues  in  the  works  mentioned  by  Pliny.  It  is 
evident!?  the  statue  of  a  Celt 

Pyrrha  (Hutf* :  nvd^oMt).  1.  A  town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  on  the  inner  part 
of  the  deep  bay  named  after  it  and  consequently 
on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island.— 8.  A  town 
and  promontory  of  Phthiotis  in  Theasaly,  on  the 
Pauasaean  gulf  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Magnesia. 
Off  this  promontory  there  were  2  small  islands, 
named  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion.— 3.  A  small  Ionic 
town  in  Caria  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Sinus  Latmicus 
and  .50  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander. 

Pyrrbi  Castro  (n«#ou  x4«t),a  fortified  place 
in  the  N.  of  Laconics,  where  Pyrrnus  probably  en- 
camped in  his  invasion  of  the  country  in  a  &  272. 

Pyrrhlehas  (lli$#*x°*)*  *  town  of  the  Eleuthe- 
ro-lacones  in  the  S.VV.  of  Laconica. 

Pyrrho  (Tlufibwy),  the  founder  of  the  Sceptical 
or  Pyrrhonian  school  of  philosophy,  was  a  native  of 
Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  He  is  said  to  have  been  poor, 
and  to  have  followed,  at  first,  the  profession  of  a 
painter.    He  is  then  said  to  have  been  attracted 
to  philosophy  by  the  books  of  Democritus,  to  have 
attended  the  lecture*  of  Bryson,  a  disciple  of 
Stilpon,  to  have  attached  himself  closely  to  Anax- 
archus,  and  with  him  to  have  joined  the  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great    During  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  he  lived  in  retirement,  and  endeavoured 
to  render  himself  independent  of  all  external  cir- 
cumstances.   His  disciple  Tiraon  extolled  with 
admiration  his  divine  repose  of  soul,  and  his  indif- 
ference to  pleasure  or  pain.    So  highly  was  he 
valued  by  his  fellow-citizens  that  they  made  him 
their  high  priest,  and  erected  a  monument  to  him 
after  his  death.    The  Athenians  conferred  upon 
him  the  rights  of  citizenship.    We  know  little 
respecting  the  principles  of  his  sceptical  philosophy ; 
and  the  ridiculous  tales  told  about  him  by  Diogenes 
|  Lacrtius  are  probably  the  invention  of  bis  enemies, 
He  asserted  that  certain  knowledge  on  any  subject 
was  unattainable  ;  and  that  the  great  object  of 
man  ought  to  be  to  lead  a  virtuous  life.  Pyrrho 
wrote  no  works,  except  a  poem  addressed  to  Alex- 
ander, which  was  rewarded  by  the  latter  in  a  royal 
manner.    His  philosophical  system  was  first  re- 
duced to  writing  by  his  disciple  Timon.  He 
reached  the  age  of  90  years, but  we  have  no  i 
of  the  year  either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death. 
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Pyrrhtt*  {Mfto,).  1.  Mythological  [Nio- 
rroLSMUs.].  —  2.  I.  King  of  Epirus,  ton  of 
Aeacidee  and  Phthia,  was  born  B.  c  318.  His 
ancestors  claimed  descent  from  Pyrrhus,  the  son 
cf  Achilles,  who  was  said  to  have  settled  in  Epi- 
rus  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  hare  become  the 
founder  of  the  race  of  Molossian  kings.  On  the 
deposition  of  his  father  by  the  Epirots  [Aba. 
cross],  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  a  child  of  only 
two  years  old,  was  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
faithful  adherents  of  the  king,  who  carried  him  to 
Olaucias,  the  king  of  the  Taulantians,  an  I) Syrian 
people.  Olaucias  took  the  child  under  his  care, 
and  brought  him  up  with  his  own  children.  He 
not  only  refused  to  surrender  Pyrrhus  to  Cas&ander, 
but  about  10  years  afterwards  he  marched  into 
Epirus  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  placed  Pvrrhus 
on  the  throne,  leaving  him,  however,  under  the 
care  of  guardians,  as  he  was  then  only  12  years  of 
age.  In  the  course  of  4  or  5  years,  however,  Caa- 
sander,  who  had  regained  his  supremacy  in  Greece, 
prevailed  upon  the  Epirots  to  expel  their  young 
king.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  still  only  17  years  of 
age,  joined  Demetrius,  who  had  married  his  sister 
De'idama,  accompanied  him  to  Asia,  and  was 
present  at  the  buttle  of  Ipsus,  301,  in  which  he 
gained  great  renown  for  his  valour.  Antigonus 
fell  in  the  battle,  and  Demetrius  became  a  fugitive; 
but  Pyrrhus  did  not  desert  his  brother-in-law  in 
his  misfortunes,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  for  him 
as  a  hostage  into  Egypt  Here  be  was  fortunate 
enough  to  win  the  favour  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy,  and  received  in  marriage  Antigone,  her 
daughter  by  her  first  husband.  Ptolemy  now 
supplied  him  with  a  fleet  and  forces,  with  which 
he  returned  to  Epirus.  Neoptolemus,  who  had 
reigned  from  the  time  that  Pyrrhus  had  been 
driven  from  the  kingdom,  agreed  to  share  the 
sovereignty  with  Pyrrhus.  But  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  not  last  long ;  and  Pyrrhus  anticipated 
bis  own  destruction  by  putting  his  rival  to  death. 
This  appears  to  have  happened  in  295,  in  which 
year  Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  begun  to  reign.  He 
was  now  23  years  old,  and  he  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  princes  of  his  time.  His  daring 
courage  made  him  a  favourite  with  his  troops,  and 
his  affability  and  generosity  secured  the  love  of  his 
people.  He  seems  at  an  early  age  to  have  taken 
Alexander  as  his  model,  and  to  have  been  fired 
with  the  ambition  of  imitating  his  exploits  and 
treading  in  his  footsteps.  His  eyes  were  first  di- 
rected to  the  conquest  of  Macedonia.  By  assisting 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Cassander,  against  his  brother 
Antipater,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  Macedonian  dominions  on  the  western  side  of 
Greece.  But  the  Macedonian  throne  itself  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  greatly  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  Pyrrhus.  The  two  former  friends  now 
became  the  most  deadly  enemies,  and  open  wax 
broke  out  between  them  in  291.  After  the  war  had 
been  carried  on  with  great  vigour  and  various  vi- 
cissitudes for  4  years,  Pyrrhus  joined  the  coalition 
formed  in  287  by  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysima- 
chus  against  Demetrius.  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus 
invaded  Macedonia  ;  Demetrius  was  deserted  by  his 
troops,  and  obliged  to  fly  in  disguise ;  and  the  king- 
dom was  divided  between  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus. 
But  the  latter  did  not  long  retain  his  portion  ;  the 
Macedonians  preferred  the  rule  of  their  old  general 
Lvsimachus  ;  and  Pyrrhus  was  accordingly  driven 
out  of  the  country  after  a  reign  of  7  months  (286) 
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For  the  next  few  years  Pyrrhus 


quietly  at 

Epirus  without  emlxarking  in  any  new  enterpra*. 
But  a  life  of  inactivity  was  insupportable  to  him  ; 
and  accordingly  he  readily  accepted  the  inriuu-* 
of  the  Tare ntines  to  assist  them  in  their  war 
sgainst  the  Romans.  He  crossed  over  to  Italy 
early  in  280,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age.  He  loot 
with  him  20,000  foot,  3000  bone.  20O0  arehm, 
600  slingers,  and  either  50  or  20  elephant*,  baring 
previously  sent  Milo,  one  of  his  generals,  with  a 
detachment  of  3000  men.  As  soon  as  he  amnd 
at  Tarentum,  he  began  to  make  vigorous  prepa- 
rations for  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  as  the  giddy 
and  licentious  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  con tpl a 
of  the  severity  of  his  discipline,  be  forthwith  treated 
them  as  their  master  rather  than  as  their  ally, 
shut  up  the  theatre  and  all  other  public  places, 
and  compelled  their  young  men  to  serve  in  k* 
ranks.  In  the  1st  campaign  (280)  the  Roman  eonal 
M.  Valerius  Laevinus  was  defeated  by  Pyrrbas 
near  Heraclea,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Sins. 
The  battle  was  long  and  bravely  contested,  and  it 
was  not  till  Pyrrhus  brought  forward  his  elephants, 
which  bore  down  every  thing  before  them,  that 
the  Romans  took  to  flight.  The  loss  of  Pyrrfcas, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romans,  was  stifi 
very  considerable.  A  large  proportion  of  his 
officers  and  best  troops  had  fallen  ;  and  he  said,  as 
he  viewed  the  field  of  battle,  **  Another  sack 
victory,  and  I  must  return  to  Epirus  alone.*'  He 
therefore  availed  himself  of  his  success  to  send  kis 
minister  Cineas  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  ynur, 
while  he  himself  marched  slowly  towards  the  ciry. 
His  proposals,  however,  were  rejected  by  the 
senate.  He  accordingly  continued  his  avreh, 
ravaging  the  Roman  territory  as  he  went  along. 
He  advanced  within  24  miles  of  Rome  ;  but  as  be 
found  it  impossible  to  compel  the  Romans  to  accept 
the  peace,  he  retraced  his  steps  and  withdrew 
into  winter-quarters  to  Tarentum.  As  soon  as  the 
armies  were  quartered  for  the  winter,  the  Romas* 
sent  an  embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  to  endeavour  to  oboua 
the  ransom  of  the  Roman  prisoners.  The  tmbu- 
sadors  were  received  by  Pyrrhus  in  the  most  d  *• 
tinguished  manner;  and  his  interviews  with  C.  F«- 
bricius,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy ,  form  «m 
of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  history. 
[  Fabricius.]  In  the  2nd  campaign  (279)  Pyrrtua 
gained  another  victory  near  A  senium  over  the 
Romans,  who  were  commanded  by  the  consols 
P.  Decius  Mus  and  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio.  The 
battle,  however,  was  followed  by  no  decisive 
results,  and  the  brunt  of  it  bad  again  fallen,  as  m 
the  previous  year,  almost  exclusively  on  the  Greek 
troops  of  the  king.  He  was  therefore  unwilling  t» 
hazard  his  surviving  Greeks  by  another  campaign 
with  the  Romans,  and  accordingly  he  lent  a  twc\ 
ear  to  the  invitations  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  who 
begged  him  to  come  to  their  assistance  against  t hn? 
Carthaginians.  The  Romans  were  likewise  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  so  formidable  an  opponent  that  they 
might  complete  the  subjugation  of  southern  Intfy 
without  further  interruption.  When  both  parties 
had  the  same  wishes,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  a 
fair  pretext  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion. 
This  was  afforded  at  the  beginning  of  the  followirg 
year  (278),  by  one  of  the  servants  of  Pyrrhus  de- 
serting to  the  Romans  and  proposing  to  the  consoh 
to  poison  his  master.  The  consuls  Fabricius  sad 
Aemilius  sent  back  the  deserter  to  the 
that  they  abhorred  a  victory  gained  by 
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Thereupon  Pyrrhus,  to  show  bis  gratitude,  sent 
Cineas  to  Rome  with  all  the  Roman  prisoners 
without  ransom  and  without  conditions ;  and  the 
Romans  granted  him  a  trace,  though  not  a 
Tarnial  pence,  as  he  had  not  consented  to  evacuate 
Italy.  Pyrrhus  now  crossed  over  into  Sicily, 
where  he  remained  upwards  of  2  year*,  from 
the  middle  of  478  to  the  latter  end  of  476.  At 
*irBt  he  met  with  brilliant  success,  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  and  took  Eryx ;  but  having  failed 
in  an  attempt  upon  Lilybaeum,  he  lost  his  popu- 
larity with  the  Greeks,  who  began  to  form  cabals 
and  plots  against  him.  Thi»  led  to  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  Pyrrhus,  and  to  acts  which  were  deemed 
both  cruel  and  tyrannical  by  the  Greeks.  His 
position  in  Sicily  at  length  became  so  uncomfortable 
and  dangerous,  that  he  soon  became  anxious  to  aban- 
don the  island.  Accordingly,  when  his  Italian  allies 
•gain  begged  him  to  come  to  their  assistance,  he 
gladly  complied  with  their  request.  Pyrrhus  re- 
turned to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  276.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (275)  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close. 
Pyrrhus  was  defeated  with  great  loss  near  Bene- 
ventum  by  the  Roman  consul  Curios  Dentatus,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  Italy.  He  brought  back  with 
him  to  Epirus  only  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  and 
had  not  money  to  maintain  even  these  without 
undertaking  new  wars,  Accordingly,  in  273,  he 
invaded  Macedonia,  of  which  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  was  then  king.  His  only 
object  at  first  seems  to  have  been  plunder ;  but 
his  success  far  exceeded  his  expectations.  Anti- 
gonus was  deserted  by  his  own  troops,  and  Pyrrhus 
thus  became  king  of  Macedonia  a  second  time. 
But  scarcely  had  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
kingdom  before  his  restless  spirit  drove  him  into 
new  enterprises.  On  the  invitation  of  Cleonymus 
he  turned  his  arms  against  Sparta,  but  was  repulsed 
in  an  attack  upon  this  city.  From  Sparta  he  marched 
towards  Argos  in  order  to  support  Axis  teas,  one  of 
the  leading  citiaens  at  Argos,  against  his  rival 
Aristippus,  whose  cause  was  espoused  by  Antigonus. 
In  the  night-time  Aritteas  admitted  Pyrrhus  into 
the  city ;  but  the  alarm  having  been  given,  the 
citadel  and  all  the  strong  places  were  seized  by 
the  Argives  of  the  opposite  faction.  On  the  dawn 
of  day  Pyrrhus  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  retreat ;  and  as  he  was  fighting  his  way  out 
of  the  city,  an  Argive  woman  hurled  down  from  the 
house-top,  a  ponderous  tile,  which  struck  Pyrrhus  on 
the  back  of  his  neck.  He  fell  from  his  horse  stunned 
with  the  blow,  and  being  recognised  by  some  of 
the  soldiers  of  Antigonus,  was  quickly  despatched. 
His  bead  was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Antigonus, 
who  turned  away  from  the  sight,  and  ordered 
the  body  to  be  interred  with  becoming  honours. 
Pyrrhus  perished  in  27*2,  in  the  46th  year  of  his 
age,  and  in  the  23rd  of  his  reign.  He  was  the 
greatest  warrior  and  one  of  the  best  princes  of  his 
time.  With  his  daring  courage,  bis  military  skill, 
and  his  kingly  bearing,  he  might  have  become  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  his  day,  if  he  had 
steadily  pursued  the  immediate  object  before  him. 
But  he  never  rested  satisfied  with  any  acquisition, 
and  was  ever  grasping  at  some  fresh  object :  hence 
Antigonus  compared  him  to  a  gambler,  who  made 
many  good  throws  with  the  dice,  but  was  unable 
to  make  the  proper  use  of  the  game.  Pyrrhus  was 
regarded  in  subsequent  times  as  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  that  had  ever  lived.  Hannibal  said  that 
of  all  generals  Pjnhu*  was  the  first,  Scipio  the 
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second,  and  himself  the  third  ;  or,  according  to 
another  version  of  the  story,  Alexander  was  the 
first,  Pyrrhus  the  second,  and  himself  the  third. 
Pyrrhus  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  war,  which 
was  read  in  the  time  of  Cicero ;  and  his  com- 
mentaries are  quoted  both  by  Dionysius  and 
Plutarch.  Pyrrhus  married  4  wives.  1.  Antigone, 
the  daughter  of  Berenice.  2.  A  daughter  of  Au- 
doleon,  king  of  the  Paeon iana  3.  Bircenna,  a 
daughter  of  Bardylis,  king  of  the  IUyriana  4.  La- 
naasa,  a  daughter  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  Hi* 
children  were:  —  1.  Ptolemy,  born  295;  killed 
in  battle,  272.  2.  Alexander,  who  succeeded  hia 
father  as  king  of  Epirus.  3.  Helenas.  4.  Ne- 
reis, who  married  Gelon  of  Syracuse.  5.  Olym- 
piaa, who  married  her  own  brother  Alexander. 
6.  Deidamia  or  I^uxlamia.  —  3.  H.  King  of  Epi- 
rus, son  of  Alexander  II.  and  Olympiaa,  and 
grandson  of  Pyrrhus  I.  was  a  child  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death  (between  262  and  258).  During 
his  minority  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  his 
mother  Olympias.  According  to  one  account 
Olympiaa  survived  Pyrrhus,  who  died  soon  after 
be  had  grown  up  to  manhood ;  according  to  another 
account  Olympias  had  poisoned  a  maiden  to  whom 
Pyrrhus  was  attached,  and  was  herself  poisoned 
by  him  in  revenge. 

Pythagoras  (riv&rydpa*).  L  A  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Samoa,  and  the 
son  of  Mnesarchus,  who  was  either  a  merchant, 
or,  according  to  others,  an  engraver  of  signets. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain ;  but  all  autho- 
rities agree  that  he  flourished  in  the  times  of  Poly- 
crates  and  Tarquinius  Superbus  (a.  c  540 — 510). 
He  studied  in  his  own  country  under  Creophilus, 
Pherecydes  of  Syros,  and  others,  and  is  said  to 
have  visited  Egypt  and  many  countries  of  the  East 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge.  We  have 
not  much  trustworthy  evidence,  either  as  to  the 
kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  which  he  acquired, 
or  as  to  his  definite  philosophical  views.  It  is 
certain  however  that  he  believed  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  pre- 
tended that  he  had  been  Euphorbus,  the  son  of 
Pan  thus,  in  the  Trojan  war,  as  well  as  various  other 
characters.  He  is  further  said  to  have  discovered 
the  propositions  that  the  triangle  inscribed  in  a 
semi-circle  is  righuangled,  that  the  square  on 
the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides.  There  ia 
a  celebrated  story  of  his  having  discovered  the 
arithmetical  relations  of  the  musical  scale  by  ob- 
serving accidentally  the  various  sounds  produced 
by  hammers  of  different  weights  striking  upon  an 
anvil,  and  suspending  by  strings  weights  equal  to 
those  of  the  different  hammers.  The  retailers  of 
the  story  of  course  never  took  the  trouble  to  verify 
the  experiment,  or  they  would  have  discovered 
that  different  hammers  do  not  produce  different 
sounds  from  the  same  anvil,  any  more  than  dif- 
ferent clappers  do  from  the  same  bell.  Discoveries 
in  astronomy  are  also  attributed  to  Pythagoras. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  arithmetic,  and  its  application  to  weights, 
measures,  and  the  theory  of  music.  Apart  from 
all  direct  testimony,  however,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  the  very  remarkable  influence  ex- 
erted by  Pythagoras,  and  even  the  fact  that  he 
was  made  the  hero  of  so  many  marvellous  stories, 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  both  of  singular 
capabilities  and  of  great  acquirements.    It  may 
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alto  be  affirmed  with  safety  that  the  religion* 
element  was  the  predominant  one  in  the  character 
of  Pythagoras  and  that  religions  ascendancy  in 
connection  with  a  certain  mystic  religions  system 
was  the  object  which  he  chiefly  laboured  to  secure. 
It  was  this  religious  element  which  made  the  pro- 
foundest  impression  upon  his  contemporaries.  They 
regarded  him  as  standing  in  a  peculiarly  close 
connection  with  the  gods.  The  Crotoniates  even 
identified  him  with  the  Hyperborean  Apollo.  And 
without  viewing  him  as  an  impostor,  we  may  easily 
believe  that  he  himself  to  some  extent  shared  the 
same  views.  He  pretended  to  divination  and 
prophecy;  and  he  appears  as  the  revealer  of  a 
mode  of  life  calculated  to  raise  bit  disciples  above 
the  level  of  mankind,  and  to  recommend  them  to 
he  favour  of  the  gods.  —  No  certainty  can  be 
wived  at  as  to  the  length  of  time  spent  by  Pytha- 
goras in  Egypt  or  the  East,  or  at  to  his  residence 
and  efforts  in  Samoa  or  other  Grecian  cities,  before 
he  settled  at  Crotona  in  Italy.  He  probably  re- 
moved to  Crotona  because  he  found  it  impossible 
to  realise  hit  schemes  in  his  native  country,  while 
under  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates.  The  reason 
why  he  selected  Crotona  as  the  sphere  of  bit  opera- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  ascertain;  but  soon  after 
hit  arrival  in  that  city  be  attained  extensive  in- 
fluence, and  gained  over  great  numbers  to  enter 
into  hit  views.  His  adherents  were  chiefly  of  the 
noble  and  wealthy  classes.  Three  hundred  of 
these  were  formed  into  a  select  brotherhood  or 
club,  bound  by  a  tort  of  vow  to  Pythagoras  and 
each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  re- 
ligious and  ascetic  observances  enjoyed  by  their 
master,  and  of  studying  hit  religious  and  philoso- 
phical theories.  Every  thing  that  was  done  and 
taught  among  the  members  was  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  all  without  its  pale.  It  was  an  old 
Pythagorean  maxim,  that  every  thing  was  not  to 
be  told  to  every  body.  There  were  alto  gradations 
among  the  members  themselves.  In  the  admission 
of  candidates  Pythagoras  it  said  to  have  placed 
great  reliance  on  hit  physiognomical  discernment. 
If  admitted,  they  had  to  past  through  a  period  of 
probation,  in  which  their  powers  of  maintaining 
silence  were  especially  tested,  at  well  at  their 
general  temper,  disposition,  and  mental  capacity. 
As  regards  the  nature  of  the  esoteric  instruction 
to  which  only  the  most  approved  members  of  the 
fraternity  were  admitted,  some  have  supposed 
that  it  had  reference  to  the  political  viewt  of  Py- 
thagoras. Others  have  maintained,  with  greater 
probability,  that  it  related  mainly  to  the  oryi«,  or 
seer t-t  religious  doctrines  and  usages,  which  un- 
doubtedly formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Py- 
thagorean system,  and  were  peculiarly  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo.  There  were  tome 
outward  peculiarities  of  an  ascetic  kind  in  the 
mode  of  life  to  which  the  members  of  the  brother- 
hood were  subjected.  Some  represent  him  at  for- 
bidding all  animal  food;  but  all  the  member* 
cannot  have  been  subjected  to  thit  prohibition  ; 
since  the  athletic  Mile,  for  instance,  eould  not 
possibly  have  dispensed  with  animal  food.  Ac- 
cording to  some  ancient  authorities,  he  allowed 
the  use  of  all  kinds  of  animal  food  except  the  flesh 
of  oxen  used  for  ploughing,  and  ram*.  There  it  a 
similar  discrepancy  at  to  the  prohibition  of  fish  and 
beans.  But  temperance  of  all  kinds  teems  to  have 
been  ttrictly  enjoined.  It  is  also  stated  that  they 
bad  common  meals,  resembling  the  Spartan  svs- 


titta,  at  which  they  met  in  companies  of  ten.  Con- 
siderable importance  seems  to  hare  been  attached 
to  musk  and  gymnastics  in  the  daily  exercises  ef 
tb*  disciple*.  Their  whole  discipline  is  repre- 
sented as  tending  to  produce  a  lofty  serenity  and 
self-possession,  regarding  the  exhibition  of  which 
various  anecdotes  were  current  in  antiquity.  Among 
the  best  ascertained  feature*  of  the  brotherhood  are 
the  devoted  attachment  of  the  members  to  each 
other,  and  their  sovereign  contempt  for  those  who 
did  not  belong  to  their  ranks.  It  appear*  tost 
they  had  tome  secret  conventional  symbols,  sy 
which  member*  of  the  fraternity  could  rece^ise 
each  other,  even  if  tbey  had  never  met  before. 
Clubs  similar  to  that  at  Crotona  were  established 
at  Sybaris,  Metapontum,  Tarentum,  and  other  cities 
of  Magna  Graecia,  —  The  institutions  of  Pythago- 
ras were  certainly  not  intended  to  withdraw  these 
who  adopted  them  from  active  exertion,  that  ta^r 
might  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  re'  ;gioue  ai  d 
philosophical  contemplations.  He  rathes  aimed  si 
the  production  of  a  calm  bearing  and  elevated  tans 
of  character,  through  which  those  trained  in  tr» 
discipline  of  the  Pythagorean  life  should  exmbi- 
in  their  personal  and  social  capacities  a  reflcrtun 
of  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe.  Whether 
he  had  any  distinct  political  design*  in  th*  foun- 
dation of  his  brotherhood,  is  doubtful ;  but  it  was 
perfectly  natural,  even  without  any  express  de*m 
on  his  part,  that  a  club  such  as  the  Three  Hundred 
of  Crotona  thould  gradually  come  to  mingle  po- 
litical with  other  objects  and  by  the  farirhiat 
afforded  by  their  secret  and  compact  organ i«ar:ca 
should  speedily  gain  extensive  political  influence. 
That  this  influence  should  be  decisively  on  the 
side  of  aristocracy  or  oligarchy,  resulted  naturally 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  Pythneoreau 
tutions,  and  from  the  rank  and  social  position  of 
the  members  of  the  brotherhood.  Through  then, 
of  course,  Pythagoras  himself  exercised  a  large 
amount  of  indirect  influence  over  the  affair*  both 
of  Crotona  and  of  other  Italian  cities.  This  Py- 
thagorean brotherhood  or  order  resembled  in  maar 
respect!  the  one  founded  by  Loyola.  It  it  ea*v 
to  understand  how  this  aristocratical  and  exclusive 
club  would  excite  the  jealousy  and  hostility  no* 
only  of  the  democratica)  party  in  Crotona,  but  ales 
of  a  considerable  number  of  the  opposite  factwu. 
The  hatred  which  they  had  excited  speedily  led 
to  their  destruction.  The  populace  of  Crotorj 
rose  against  them ;  and  an  attack  was  made  upoa 
them  while  assembled  either  in  the  house  of  MJo, 
or  in  tome  other  place  of  meeting.  The  build  :r.r 
was  set  on  fire,  and  many  of  the  assembled  mem- 
bers perished ;  only  the  younger  and  more  acnv* 
escaped.  Similar  commotions  ensued  in  the  other 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia  in  which  Pythagorean 
clubs  had  been  formed.  As  an  active  and  onrsj>- 
ised  brotherhood  the  Pythagorean  order  was  every- 
where suppressed ;  but  the  Pythagoreans  sal 
continued  to  exist  as  a  sect,  the  members  of  which 
kept  up  among  themselves  their  religious  observ- 
ances and  scientific  pursuits,  while  individuals,  at 
in  the  case  of  Archytas,  acquired  now  and  then 
great  political  influence.  Respecting  the  fate  of 
Pythagoras  himself,  the  accounts  varied.  Soros 
say  that  he  perished  in  the  temple  with  his  dk- 
ciplos,  others  that  he  fled  first  to  Tarentum.  sai 
that,  being  driven  thence,  he  escaped  u»  Met*, 
pontum,  and  there  starved  himself  to  death.  Bit 
tomb  was  shown  at  Metapontum  in  the  turn  •/ 
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Cicero. — According  to  some  account*  Pythagoras 
married  Theano,  a  lady  of  Crotona,  and  had  a 
daughter  Damo,  and  a  son  Telauges,  or,  according 
to  others,  two  daughters,  Damo  and  Mvia;  while 
ether  notices  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  a  wife 
and  a  daughter  grown  up,  when  he  came  to  Cro- 
tooa. —  When  we  come  to  inquire  what  were  the 
philosophical  or  religious  opinions  held  by  Py- 
thagoras himself,  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the 
difficulty  that  even  the  authors  from  whom  we 
have  to  draw  possessed  no  authentic  records  bear- 
ing upon  the  age  of  Pythagoras  himself.    If  Py- 
thagoias  ever  wrote  any  thing,  his  writings  perished 
with  him,  or  not  long  after.    The  probability  is 
that  he  wrote  nothing.    Every  thing  current  under 
his  name  in  antiquity  was  spurious.    It  is  all  but 
certain  that  Philolaus  was  the  first  who  publis/u-d 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  at  any  rate  in  a  written 
form  [Philolaus].   Still  there  was  so  marked  a 
peculiarity  running  through  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophy, that  there  can  be  little  question  a*  to  the 
germs  of  the  system  at  any  rate  having  been  de- 
rived from  Pythagoras  himself.    Pythagoras  re- 
sembled the  philosophers  of  the  Ionic  school,  who 
undertook  to  solve  by  means  of  a  single  primordial 
principle  the  vague  problem  of  the  origin  and  con- 
stitution of  the  universe  as  a  whole.    His  predi- 
lection for  mathematical  studies  led  him  to  trace 
the  origin  of  all  things  to  smjnosr,  his  theory  being 


aervation  of  various  numerical  relations,  or  analo- 
gies to  them,  in  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
—  Musical  principles  likewise  played  almost  as 
important  a  part  in  the  Pythagorean  system  as 
mathematical  or  numerical  ideas.  We  find  running 
through  the  entire  system  the  idea  that  order,  or 
harmony  of  relation,  is  the  regulating  principle  of 
the  whole  universe.  The  intervals  between  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  be  determined 
according  to  the  laws  and  relations  of  musical 
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into  Tartarus,  to  meet  with  expiation,  or  condign 
punishment.  The  pure  were  exalted  to  higher 
modes  of  life,  and  at  Inst  attained  to  incorporeal 
existence.  As  regards  the  fruits  of  this  system 
of  training  or  belief,  it  is  interesting  to  remark, 
that  wherever  we  have  notices  of  distinguished 
Pythagoreans,  we  usually  hear  of  them  as  men 
of  great  uprightness,  conscientiousness,  and  self- 
restraint,  and  as  capable  of  devoted  and  enduring 
friendship.  [See  Archytas  ;  Damon  and  Phin- 
tias.]  —  2.  Of  Rhegium,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated statuaries  of  Greece,  probably  flourished 
a  c.  480 — 430.  His  most  important  works  ap- 
pear to  have  been  his  statues  of  athletes. 

Pythias  (IlveVaf).  1.  An  Athenian  orator, 
distinguished  by  his  unceasing  animosity  against 
Demosthenes.  He  had  no  political  principles, 
made  no  pretensions  to  honesty,  and  changed  sides 
as  often  as  suited  his  convenience  or  his  interest  Of 
the  part  that  he  took  in  political  affairs  only  two  or 
three  facts  are  recorded.  He  opposed  the  honours 
which  the  Athenians  proposed  to  confer  upon 
Alexander,  hut  he  afterwards  espoused  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Macedonian  party.  He  accused  Demo- 
sthenes of  having  received  bribes  from  Harpalus. 
In  the  Lamian  war,  b.  c.  322,  he  joined  Antipater, 
and  had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  surviving  his  great 
enemy  Demosthenes.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  well-known  saving,  that  the  ora- 

Of 


or  at  all  event*  confirmed,  by  the  ob-  turns  of  Demosthenes  smelt  of  the  lamp.— 2. 


Massilia,  in  Gaul,  a  celebrated  Greek  navigator, 
who  sailed  to  the  western  and  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  wrote  a  work  containing  the  results  of 
his  discoveries.  He  probably  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  or  shortly  afterwards.  He 
appears  to  have  undertaken  voyages,  one  in  which 
he  visited  Britain  and  Thule,  and  of  which  he 
probably  gave  an  account  in  his  work  On  the  Ocean  ; 
and  a  second,  undertaken  after  his  return  from  his 
first  voyage,  in  which  he  coasted  along  the  whole 
harmony.    Hence  arose  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  |  of  Europe  from  Gadira  ( Qtdiz)  to  the  Tanais,  and 


the  harmony  of  the  spheres;  for  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  their  motion  could  not  but  occasion  a 
certain  sound  or  note,  depending  on  their  distances 
and  velocities;  and  as  these  were  determined  by 
the  laws  of  harmonical  intervals,  the  notes  alto- 
gether formed  a  regular  musical  scale  or  harmony. 
This  harmony,  however,  we  do  not  hear,  either 
because  we  have  been  accustomed  to  it  from  the 
first,  and  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
trasting it  with  stillness,  or  because  the  sound  is 
so  powerful  as  to  exceed  our  capacities  for  hearing. 
The  ethics  of  the  Pythagoreans  consisted  more  in 
ascetic  practice,  and  maxims  for  the  restraint  of 
the  passions,  especially  of  anger,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  power  of  endurance,  than  in  scientific 
theory.  What  of  the  latter  they  bad  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  intimately  connected  with  their 
number-theory.  Happiness  consisted  in  the  science 
of  the  perfection  of  the  virtues  of  the  soul,  or  in 
the  perfect  science  ef  numbers.  Likeness  to  the 
Deity  was  to  be  the  object  of  all  our  endeavours, 
man  becoming  better  as  he  approaches  the  gods, 
who  are  the  guardians  and  guides  of  men.  Great 
importance  was  attache d  to  the  influence  of  music 
in  controlling  the  force  of  the  passions.  Self- 
examination  was  strongly  insisted  on.  The  trans- 
migration of  souls  was  viewed  apparently  in  tho 
light  of  a  process  of  purification.  Souls  under  the 
dominion  of  sensuality  either  passed  into  the  bodies 
or,  if  incurable,  were  thrust  down 


the  description  of  which  probably  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  Periplui.  Pytheas  made  Thule  a  6 
days'  sail  from  Britain  ;  and  said  that  the  day 
and  the  night  were  each  6  months  long  in  Thule. 
Hence  some  modern  writers  have  supposed  that 
he  must  have  reached  Iceland  ;  while  others  have 
maintained  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Shetland 
Islands.  But  either  supposition  is  very  improbable, 
and  neither  is  necessary  ;  for  reports  of  the  great 
length  of  the  day  and  night  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  had  already  reached  the  Greeks,  before 
the  time  of  Pytheas.  There  has  been  likewise 
much  dispute  as  to  what  river  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  Tanais.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is 
that  upon  reaching  the  Elbe,  Pytheas  concluded 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  Tanais,  separating  Eu- 
rope from  Asia.  —  3.  A  silver-chaser,  who  flourished 
at  Rome  in  the  age  immediately  following  that  of 
Pompey,  and  whose  productions  commanded  a  re- 
markably high  price, 

Pythias  (I1i>0ids).  L  The  sister  or  adopted 
daughter  of  Hernias,  and  the  wife  of  Aristotle. 
—2.  Daughter  of  Aristotle  and  Pythiat. 

Pythlum  (Itv0iovl.  1.  A  place  in  Attica,  not 
far  from  Eleusie.  — 2.  A  town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  district  Hestiaeotis,  which  with 
Axorus  and  Doliche  formed  a  Tripoli*. 

Pythias  (Il60ios),  a  Lydian,  the  son  of  Atya, 
was  a  man  of  enormous  wealth,  which  he  derived 
from  his  gold  mines  in  the  neighbouihood  of  O 
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larnae  in  Phrygia.  When  Xerxes  arrived  at 
Celaenae,  Pythias  banqueted  him  and  his  whole 
army.  His  fire  sons  accompanied  Xerxes.  Pythius, 
alarmed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  happened, 
canie  to  Xerxes,  and  begged  that  the  eldest  might 
be  left  behind.  This  request  so  enraged  the  king 
that  he  had  the  young  man  immediately  killed 
and  cut  in  two,  and  the  two  portions  of  his  body 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  then  ordered 
the  army  to  march  between  them. 

Pythoclldea  (rii^o#rX«l8ijf),  a  celebrated  musi- 
cian of  the  time  of  Pericles,  was  a  native  of  Ceoa, 
and  flourished  at  Athens,  under  the  patronage  of 
Pericles  whom  he  instructed  in  his  art 

Pythodorii  (nvfloJwpfr),  wife  of  Polemon  I. 
king  of  Pontus.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  retained  possession  of  the  government.  She 
subsequently  married  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  but  after  his  death  (a.  d.  17)  returned  to 
her  own  kingdom,  of  which  she  continued  to  admi- 
nister the  affairs  herself  until  her  decease,  which 
probably  did  not  take  place  until  A.  D.  38.  Of 
her  two  sons,  the  one,  Zenon,  became  king  of 
Armenia,  while  the  other,  Polemon,  succeeded  her 
on  the  throne  of  Pontus. 

PythAn  (Tlvdw).  L  The  celebrated  serpent, 
which  was  produced  from  the  mud  left  on  the  earth 
after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  He  lived  in  the 
caves  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  but  was  slain  by  Apollo, 
who  founded  the  Pythian  games  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory,  and  received  in  consequence  the  sur- 
name J'ytkius.  —  3.  Of  Catana,  a  dramatic  poet  of 
the  time  of  Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  into 
Asia,  and  whose  army  he  entertained  with  a 
aatyric  drama,  when  they  were  celebrating  the 
Dionysia  on  the  banks  of  the  II  y  das  pes.  The 
drama  was  in  ridicule  of  Harpalus  and  the  Athe- 
nians. 

Pyxlte*  (nw((Ti»» :  Pitowl),  a  river  of  Pontus, 
falling  into  the  Euxine  near  Trapexua, 
Pyxnj.  [Buxkntum.] 


Q. 

Quadi,  a  powerful  German  people  of  the  Suevic 
race,  dwelt  in  the  S.E.  of  Germany,  between  Mt. 
Gabreta,  the  Hercynian  forest,  the  Sarmatrun 
mountains,  and  the  Danube.  They  were  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Marcomanni,  with  whom  they 
were  always  closely  united,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Gothini  and  Osi,  on  the  E.  by  the  Iazyges  Meta- 
nastae,  from  whom  they  were  separated  by  the 
river  Granuas  (Gran),  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Pan- 
noniana,  from  whom  they  were  divided  by  the 
Danube.  They  probably  settled  in  this  district  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Marcomanni  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Bohemia  [Marcomanni]  ;  but 
we  have  no  account  of  the  earlier  settlements  of 
the  Quadi.  When  Maroboduus,  and  shortly  after- 
wards his  successor  Catualda,  had  been  expelled 
from  their  dominions  and  had  taken  refuge  with 
the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  Romans 
assigned  to  the  barbarians,  who  had  accompanied 
these  rnonarchs,  and  who  consisted  chiefly  of  Mar- 
comanni and  Quadi,  the  country  between  the 
Marus  (MarckJ  Morava  9  or  Marosch  f)  and  Cu- 
bes (  Waag  >),  and  gave  to  them  as  king  Vannius, 
who  belonged  to  the  Quadi.  Vannius  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  nephews  Vangio  and  Sido,  but  this 
new  kingdom  of  the  Quadi  continued  for  a  long 
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time  afterwards  under  Roman  protection  In  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  however,  the  Quadi  jen-d 
the  Marcomanni  and  other  German  tribe*  is  ih* 
long  and  bloody  war  against  the  erop're,  wkc* 
lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  that  <-mprr,r'» 
reign.  The  independence  of  the  Quadi  and  Mar- 
comanni was  secured  by  the  peace  which  Cosnr^o- 
dus  made  with  tbem  in  a.  n.  180.  Their  aaaue  ■ 
especially  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  war  hy 
the  victory  which  M.  Aurelius  gained  over  tatrj 
in  174,  when  bis  army  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  and  was  <aid  as 
have  been  saved  by  a  sudden  storm,  *  hu-a  was 
attributed  to  the  prayers  of  his  Christian  soldiAT. 
[See  p.  Ill,  a.]  The  Quadi  disappear  from  km, 
tory  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  TWy 
probably  migrated  with  the  Suevi  further  W. 

Quadrat  us,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Father*,  and  u 
early  apologist  for  the  Christian  religion.  He 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  Asia  Moss; 
and  was  afterwards  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Ate  is*. 
He  presented  his  Apology  to  Hadrian,  in  the  10th 
year  of  his  reign  (a.  d.  126).  This  apoluey  &u 
been  long  lost. 

Quadratus,  Asinluj,  lived  in  the  bases  af 
Philippus  I.  and  II.,  emperors  of  Rome  (a.  D,  344 
— 249),  and  wrote  two  historical  works  in  the 
Greek  language.  1.  A  history  of  Rosne,  in  li 
books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  called  XiAirHis**,  becai^* 
it  related  the  history  of  the  city,  from  its  fosmda- 
tion  to  the  1000th  year  of  its  nativity  (a.  n.  241). 
when  the  Ludi  Saeculares  were  performed  wish 
extraordinary  pomp.    2.  A  history  of  Parthia. 

Quadratus,  Fan.nl us,  a  contemporary  of  H 
was  one  of  those  envious  Roman  poet*  who  \nti 
to  depreciate  Horace,  because  his  writings  tkree 
their  own  into  the  shade. 

Quadratus,  L.  Ninnlus,  tribune  of  the  pWbs 
b.  c  58,  distinguished  himself  by  bis  oppositKic  t  > 
the  measures  of  his  colleague  P.  Clod  ins  agaj*t 
Cicero. 

Quadratus,  TJmmidlua.   L  Governor  of  Syr* 
during  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Claudia*, 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  from  abc 
A.  D.  61  to  60.  —  9.  A  friend  and  admirer  of  toe 
younger  Pliny,  whom  he  took  as  his  mndel  a 
oratory. 

Quadrifrona,  a  surname  of  Janna.  It  is  said 
that  after  the  conquest  of  the  Faliscans  an  image 
of  Janus  was  found  with  4  foreheads.  Hence  s 
temple  of  Janus  Quadrifrons  whs  afterwards  oaut 
in  the  Forum  transitorium,  which  had  4  rataa 
The  fact  of  the  god  being  represented  with  4  fl«aai 
is  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  an  indi  cation  ■/ 
his  being  the  divinity  presiding  over  the  year  wna 
its  4  seasons. 

Quadrigaiiujs,  Q.  Claudius,  a  Roman  bistoria 
who  flourished  B»  C  100 — 78.  His  work,  wfcjes 
contained  at  least  23  books,  commenced  imme- 
diately after  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  and  must  in  all  probability  hate  come  ion 
to  the  death  of  Sulla,  since  the  7th  consulship  •! 
Marius  was  commemorated  in  the  19th  book.  By 
Livy  he  is  uniformly  referred  to  simply  as  C3a«jm 
or  Clodim,  By  other  authors  he  is  cited  as  Qv» 
rtas,  as  Claudius,  as  Q.  Oaudau,  as  CloWsn  Qm- 
drigarius,  or  as  Quadriparius.  From  the  can;,--  a 
evinced  by  Livy  in  making  use  of  him  a*  an 
authority,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  num- 
bers, it  would  appear  that  he  was  disposed  w  in- 
dulge* although  in  a  less  degree,  in  those  exaggrr> 
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tions  which  disfigured  the  productions  of  hie  con- 
temporary Valerius  Antias.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  he  ie  nowhere  noticed  by  Cicero. 
By  A.  Gellius,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  quoted  re- 
peatedly, and  praised  in  the  warmest  terms. 

Quariates,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae,  in  the  valley  of 


Quies,  the  personification  of  tranquillity,  was 
worshipped  as  a  divinity  by  the  Romans.  She 
had  one  sanctuary  on  the  Via  Lavicana,  probably  a 
pleasant  resting-place  for  the  weary  traveller  ;  and 
another  outside  the  Porta  Col  lino. 

Quietus,  Q.  Lailoj,  an  independent  Moorish 
chief,  served  with  distinction  under  Trajan  both  in 
the  Docian  and  Parthian  wars.  Trajan  made  him 
jrovernor  of  Judaea,  and  raised  him  to  the  consul- 
ship in  a.  D.  1 16  or  117.  After  Trajan's  death  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  but  he  was  suspected 
by  Hadrian  of  fomenting  the  disturbances  which 
then  prevailed  in  Mauretania,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  order  of  Hadrian. 
Quintfllus  Varus.  [Varus.] 
Quintla,  or  Quinctla  Gens,  an  ancient  patrician 
gens  at  Rome,  was  one  of  the  Alban  bouses  re- 
moved to  Rome  by  Tullue  Hostilius,  and  enrolled 
by  him  among  the  patricians.  Its  members  often 
held  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  republic 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  Its  3  most  dis- 
tinguished families  bore  the  names  of  Capitolinus, 

QuintHIanus,  M.  Fablus,  the  roost  celebrated 
of  Roman  rhetoricians,  was  born  at  Calagurris 
(Calakorra),  m  Spain,  a.  d.  40.  If  not  reared  at 
Rome,  he  must  at  least  have  completed  his  edu- 
cation there,  for  he  himself  informs  us  that,  while 
yet  a  very  young  man,  be  attended  the  lectures  of 
Domitius  Afer,  who  died  in  59.  Having  revisited 
Soain,  he  returned  from  thence  (68)  in  the  train  of 
Galba,  and  forthwith  began  to  practise  at  the  W. 
wLere  he  acquired  considerable  reputation.  But 
he  was  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  teacher  of  elo- 
anence,  bearing  away  the  palm  in  this  department 
from  all  his  rivals,  and  associating  his  name,  even 
to  a  proverb,  with  pre-eminence  in  the  art.  Among 
hie  pupils  were  numbered  Pliny  the  younger  and 
the  two  grand-nephews  of  Domitian.  By  this 
prince  he  was  invested  wi*h  the  insignia  and  title 
of  consul  (comsularia  ornamenta),  and  is,  moreover, 
celebrated  as  the  first  public  instructor,  who,  in 
virtue  of  the  endowment  by  Vespasian,  received  a 
regular  salary  from  the  imperial  exchequer.  After 
having  devoted  20  years,  commencing  probably 
with  69,  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  retired 
into  private  life,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
118.  The  great  work  of  Quintilian  is  a  complete 
system  of  rhetoric  in  12  books,  entitled  Dt  Insti- 
tution r  Oratoria  Libri  XI I~,  or  sometimes.  Institu- 
tion** Oratorios,  dedicated  to  his  friend  Marcellus 
Victorius,  himself  a  celebrated  orator,  and  a  favour- 
ite at  court.  It  was  written  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  while  the  author  was  discharging  bis 
duties  as  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the  emperors 
niece.  In  a  short  preface  to  his  bookseller  Trypho, 
he  acquaints  us  that  he  commenced  this  under- 
taking after  be  had  retired  from  his  labours  as  a 
public  instructor  (probably  in  89),  and  that  he 
finished  his  task  in  little  more  than  2  years.  The 
1st  book  contains  a  dissertation  on  the  preliminary 
training  requisite  before  a  youth  can  enter  directly 
upon  toe  studies  necessary  to  mould  an  accom- 
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pTished  orator,  and  presents  us  with  a  carefully 
sketched  outline  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  ia 
educating  children,  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
cradle  until  they  pass  from  the  bands  of  the  gram- 
marian. In  the  2nd  book  we  find  an  exposition  of 
the  first  principles  of  rhetoric,  together  with  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  art 
The  5  following  are  devoted  to  invention  and 
arrangement  (inventio,  dispositio ) ;  the  8th,  9th, 
10th,  and  1 1th  to  composition  (including  the  proper 
use  of  the  figures  of  speech)  and  delivery,  com- 
prised under  the  general  term  elocutio;  and  the 
last  is  occupied  with  what  the  author  considers 
by  far  the  most  important  portion  of  his  project, 
an  inquiry,  namely,  into  various  circumstances  not 
included  in  a  course  of  scholastic  discipline, 
but  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  public 
speaker;  such  as  his  manners  — his  moral  cha- 
racter.—  the  principles  by  which  he  must  be 
guided  in  undertaking,  in  preparing,  and  in  con- 
ducting causes,  — the  peculiar  style  of  eloquence 
which  he  may  adopt  with  greatest  advantage  — 
the  collateral  studies  to  be  pursued  —  the  age  at 
which  it  is  most  suitable  to  commence  pleading  — 
the  necessity  of  retiring  before  the  powers  begin 
to  fail  —  and  various  other  kindred  topics.  This 
production  bears  throughout  the  impress  of  a  clear, 
sound  judgment,  keen  discrimination,  and  pure 
taste,  improved  by  extensive  reading,  deep  reflec- 
tion, and  long  practice.  The  diction  is  highly 
polished,  and  very  graceful.  The  sections  which 
possess  the  greatest  interest  for  general  readers  are 
those  chapters  in  the  first  book  which  relate  to 
elementary  education,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  1 0th  book,  which  furnishes  us  with  a  compressed 
but  spirited  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature. 
There  are  also  extant  164  declamations  under  the 
name  of  Quintilian,  19  of  considerable  length  ;  the 
remaining  145,  which  form  the  concluding  portion 
only  of  a  collection  which  originally  extended  to 
388  pieces,  are  mere  skeletons  or  fragments.  No 
one  believes  these  to  be  the  genuine  productions  of 
Quintilian,  and  few  suppose  that  they  proceeded 
from  any  one  individual  They  apparently  belong 
not  only  to  different  persons,  but  to  different 
periods,  and  neither  in  style  nor  in  substance  do 
they  offer  any  thing  which  is  either  attractive  or 
useful.  Some  scholar*  suppose  that  the  anonymous 
Dialogut  <f*  Oratoritms,  usually  printed  among  the 
works  of  Tacitus,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  Quin- 
tilian. The  best  editions  of  Quintilian  are,  by 
Dunnann,  2  vols.  4 to.,  Lug.  Bat  1720 ;  by  Gesner, 
4 to.  Gott.  1738;  and  by  Spalding  and  Zumpt  6 
vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1798—1829. 

Quintillus,  M.  Auxeliui,  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius  Claudius,  was  elevated  to  the 
throne  by  the  troops  whom  he  commanded  at  Aqui- 
leia,  in  a.  d.  270.  But  as  the  army  at  Sirmium, 
where  Claudius  died,  bad  proclaimed  Aurelian  em- 
peror, Quintillus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  seeing 
himself  deserted  by  his  own  soldiers,  to  whom  the 
rigour  of  his  discipline  had  given  offence. 

T.  Quintius  Capitollnus  Barbatus,  a  celebrated 
general  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic,  and 
equally  distinguished  in  the  internal  history  of  the 
state.  He  frequently  acted  as  mediator  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  with  both  of  whom  he 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  was  six 
times  consul,  namely,  in  B.  c  471,  468,  465,  446, 
443,  439.  — Several  of  his  descendants  held  the 
J  consulship,  but  none  of  these  require  mention  ex- 
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cept  T.  QuintiuB  Pennus  Capitolinua  CrUpinni, 

who  was  consul  208,  and  was  defeated  by  Han- 
oi bnL 

Quint  us,  an  eminent  physician  at  Rome,  in  the 
former  half  of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  He 
was  io  much  superior  to  his  medical  colleagues  that 
they  grew  jealous  of  hit  eminence,  and  formed  a  sort 
of  coalition  against  him,  and  forced  him  to  quit  the 
city  by  charging  him  with  killing  his  patients.  He 
died  about  a.  D.  148. 

Quintal  Curtlu*.  [Cvrtius.] 

Quintus  8myrnaeuj  ( KdiVroi  Zuvprws),  conv 
raonly  called  Quintus  Calaber,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  first  copy  through  which  his  poem 
became  known  was  found  in  a  convent  at  Otranto 
in  Calabria.  He  was  the  author  of  an  epic  poem 
in  14  books,  entitled  re  fttff  'Ofiijpov,  or  wapaAft- 
*6n*va  'Ofi-hpy.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  his 
personal  history  ;  but  it  appears  most  probable  that 
ne  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  after 
Christ.  The  matters  treated  of  in  his  poem  are  the 
events  of  the  Trujait  war  from  the  death  of  ilectoi 
to  the  return  of  the  Greeks.  In  phraseology, 
similes,  and  other  technicalities,  Quintus  closely 
copied  Homer.  The  materials  for  his  poem  he 
found  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  poets  of  the  epic 
cycle.  But  not  a  single  poetical  idea  of  his  own 
seems  ever  to  have  inspired  him.  His  gods  and 
heroes  are  alike  devoid  of  nil  character:  every  thing 
like  pathos  or  moral  interest  was  quite  beyond  his 
powers.  With  respect  to  chronology  his  poem  is 
as  punctual  as  a  diary.  His  style,  however,  is  clear, 
and  marked  on  the  whole  by  purity  and  good  taste, 
without  any  bombast  or  exaggeration.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  his  work  is  nothing  more  than 
an  amplification  or  remodelling  of  the  poems  of  Arc- 
tinus  and  Lesches.  lie  appears  to  have  also  made 
diligent  use  of  Apollonius.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Tychseu,  Strasburg,  1807. 

Quirtnalis  Mona.  [Roma.] 

Qulrinus,  a  Sabine  word,  perhaps  derived  from 
owtrw,  a  lance  or  spear.  It  occurs  first  of  all  as 
the  name  of  Romulus,  after  he  had  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  divinity ;  and  the  festival  celebrated 
in  his  honour  bore  the  name  of  Quirinalia.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  surname  of  Mars,  Janus,  and  even 
of  Augustus. 

Qulrinus,  P.  Sulpiclni,  was  a  native  of  Lanu- 
▼ium,  and  of  obscure  origin,  but  wag  raised  to  the 
highest  honours  by  Augustus.  He  was  consul  &  c. 
12,  and  subsequently  carried  on  war  against  some 
of  the  robber  tribes  dwelling  in  the  mountains  of 
Cilicia.  In  D.C  1,  Augustus  appointed  him  to 
direct  the  counsels  of  his  grandson  C.  Caesar,  then 
in  Armenia.  Some  years  afterwards,  but  not  be- 
fore a.  o.  5,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and 
while  in  this  office  he  took  a  census  of  the  Jewish 
people.  This  is  the  statement  of  Josephus,  and 
appears  to  be  at  variance  with  that  of  Luke,  who 
speaks  as  if  the  census  or  enrolment  of  Cyrenius 
(i.  e.  Quirinus)  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Quirinus  had  been  married  to  Aemilia 
Lepida,  whom  he  divorced ;  but  in  a.  d.  20,  twenty 
yen™  after  the  divorce,  be  brought  an  accusation 
against  her.  The  conduct  of  Quirinus  met  with 
general  disapprobation  as  harsh  and  revengeful. 
He  died  in  a.  d.  21,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
public  funeral. 

Quiia  (Kortfa:  Gixa  near  Oroa),  a  munici- 
pium  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania  Caesarensis  in 
N.  Africa,  40  Roman  miles  W.  of  Arsenaria. 
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Ra&mses  or  Barneses  (ixx.  'Pa.n<<r<rv),  a  ritv 
of  Lower  Egypt,  built  as  a  treasure  city  by  the 
captive  Israelites  under  the  oppression  of  the  Pa*- 
raoh  **  who  knew  not  Joseph  *'  (Exod.  L  11)  ;  and 
usually  identified  with  Hbroopolis. 

Rabathmoba  (-PoSa^a**,  i.  e. 
0.  T„  also  called  Kabbah,  Ar,  Ar.-Moab  and  aft. 
Areopolis:  /iubttak),  the  ancient  capital  or  Lie 
Moabites,  lay  in  a  fertile  plain,  ob  the  K.  aide  sf 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  S.  of  the  river  Anion,  is  tb* 
district  of  Moabitis  in  Arabia  Petraea,  or,  ace-^ri- 
ing  to  the  later  division  of  the  provinces,  in  Pa. 
laestina  Tertia. 

Rabbatamana  (TafcrrdfioMt,  L  e.  RabUih- 
Ammon,  O.  T. :  Ammon,  Ru.),  the  ancieot  cap  tai 
of  the  Ammonites,  lay  in  Peraea  on  a  S.  tribe  urr 
of  the  Jabbok,  N.E.  of  the  Dead  See.  Ptolesnv  I L 
Philadelph  us  gave  it  the  name  of 
and  it  long  continued  i 
city. 

RatoufuJ.  L  C,  an  aged 

in  b.  c.  63,  by  T.  Labienus,  tribune  of  the  piebs,ef 
having  put  to  death  the  tribune  L.  Appulnss 
Saturninus  in  100,  nearly  40  years  before.  [Ss- 
TURNiNus.]  The  accusation  was  set  on  foot  at 
the  instigation  of  Caesar,  who  judged  it 
to  deter  the  senate  from  resorting  to  am 
the  popular  party.  To  make  the  warning  s&] 
more  striking,  Labienus  did  not  proceed  against  kiss 
on  the  charge  of  mqpsfcu,  but  revived  the  old  accu- 
sation of  perdweUio,  which  had  been  discon  ;nwed 
for  some  centuries,  since  persons  found  guilty  st* 
the  latter  crime  were  given  over  to  the  public  exe- 
cutioner and  hanged  on  the  accursed  tree.  The 
Duumviri  PerdmeUioni$  appointed  to  try  Rab  brigs 
were  C.  Caesar  himself  and  his  relative  L,  Cm^u 
With  such  judges  the  result  could  not  be  doubt- 
ful ;  Rabirius  was  forthwith  condemned ;  and  tbs> 
sentence  of  death  would  have  been  carried  sate 
effect,  had  he  not  availed  himself  of  his  right  sf 
appeal  to  the  people  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries. 
The  case  excited  the  greatest  interest ;  since  it  wss 
not  simply  the  life  or  death  of  Rabirius,  but  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  senate,  which  were  at 
stake.  Rabirius  was  defended  by  Cicero  ;  bat  the 
eloquence  of  bis  advocate  was  of  no  avail,  and  the 
people  would  have  ratified  the  decision  of  tke 
duumvirs,  had  not  the  meeting  been  broken  up  by 
the  praetor,  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who  removed  tx* 
military  flag  which  floated  on  the  Janicntaa. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  cusfcsn. 
which  was  intended  to  prevent  the  Campus  M  ir- 
tius  from  being  surprised  by  an  enemy,  when  tie 
territory  of  Rome  scarcely  extended  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  city.  — 2.  C.  Rabirius  Posta- 
mus,  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  the 
He  was  born  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
his  surname  Postumus;  and  he  was  adopted  by 
bis  uncle,  whence  his  name  C.  Rabirius,  He  had 
lent  large  sums  of  money  to  Ptolemy  Auletes;  sad 
after  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  to  his  k inborn  sy 
means  of  Oabinius,  in  a  c  55,  Rabirius 
to  Alexandria,  and  was  invested  by  the 
tbe  office  of  DiotctU*,  or  chief  treasurer.  In  tt» 
office  he  had  to  amass  money  both  for 
for  Oabinius  ;  but  his  extortions  were 
that  Ptolemy  had  him  apprehended,  either  to  +xur* 
him  against  the  wrath  of  tbe  people,  or  to  satisfy 
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thetr  indignation,  lest  they  should  drive  him  apain 
from  his  kingdom.  Rabin  us  escaped  from  prison, 
probably  through  the  connivance  of  the  king,  and 
returned  to  Rome.  Here  a  trial  awaited  him. 
Gabinius  bad  been  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine 
on  account  of  his  extortions  in  Egypt ;  and  as  be 
aras  unable  to  pay  this  fine,  a  suit  was  instituted 
against  Rabirius,  who  was  liable  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had  re- 
ceived any  of  the  money  of  which  Gabinius  had 
illegally  become  possessed-  Rabirius  was  defended 
by  Cicero,  and  was  probably  condemned.  He  is 
mentioned  at  a  later  time  (46)  as  serving  under 
Caesar,  who  sent  him  from  Africa  into  Sicily,  in 
order  to  obtain  provisions  for  his  army.— 3.  A 
Roman  poet,  who  lived  in  the  but  years  of  the 
republic,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Civil  Wars.  A 
portion  of  this  poem  was  found  at  Herculaneiim,  and 
was  edited  by  Kreyssig,  under  the  title  **  Carminis 
Latini  de  bello  Actiaco  a  Alexandrino  fragmenta,"  I 
4to.  Schneeberg.  1814. 

L.  Racilluj,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c.  66,  and  n 
warm  friend  of  Cicero  and  of  Lentulus  Spinther. 
In  the  civil  war  Racilius  espoused  Caesar's  party,  1 
and  was  with  his  army  in  Spain  in  48.  There  ' 
he  entered  into  the  conspiracy  formed  against  the 
life  of  Q.  Cassius  Longinus,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  and  was  put  to  death,  with  the  other 
conspirators,  by  Longinus. 

Radagaisue,  a  Scythian,  invaded  Italy  at  the 
bead  of  a  formidable  host  of  barbarians,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Honoring.  He  was  defeated 
by  Stilicho,  near  Florence,  in  A.  D.  408,  and  was 
put  to  death  after  the  battle,  although  be  bad  capi- 
tulated on  condition  that  his  life  should  be  saved. 

Rama  or  Arimathaea  ('Pafto,  'ApmaBala :  Er- 
Ram  \,  a  town  of  Judaea,  N.  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  frequently  mentioned  both 
in  the  O.  and  N.  T. 

Rambacia  ('PanSeut(a\  the  chief  city  of  the 
Oritae,  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  colonised  by 
Alexander  the  Great 

Ramitha.    [Laodicba,  No.  3.] 

Ramses,  the  name  of  many  kings  of  Egypt  of 
the  18th,  19tb,  and  20th  dynasties.  It  was  during 
this  era  that  most  of  the  great  monuments  of  Egypt 
were  erected,  and  the  name  is  consequently  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  these  monuments,  where  it 
appear*  under  the  form  of  Ramtsm.  In  Julius 
Africanus  and  Eusebius  it  ia  written  Rammt,  Ra- 
m*»e$,  or  /fanvesse*.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
kings  of  this  name  is,  however,  usually  called  Se- 
sostris  bv  the  Greek  writers.  [Sk.sostris.] 

Raph'ana  or  Raphaaeae  ('Pa4»Wai:  Rafamat, 
Ru  ),  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  district  of  Castiotis, 
at  the  N.  extremity  of  Lebanon. 

Rapbia  or  Raphea  ('Po^to,  'Pd<*>«ia:  Repi*\ 
a  sea-port  town  in  tbe  extreme  S.W.  of  Palestine, 
beyond  Gaza,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  It  was 
restored  by  Gabinius. 

Raseaaa.  [Etrurja.] 

Ratiarla  (Arzer  Pa/anka),  an  important  town 
in  Moesia  Superior  on  tbe  Danube,  the  bead- 
quarters  of  a  Roman  legion,  and  the  station  of  one 
of  the  Roman  fleets  on  the  Danube. 

Ratomagus  or  Rotomagus  (Rousn),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Vellocassrs  in  Gallia  Ludgunensia, 

Raudli  CampL    [Campi  Raudii.] 

Rauraci,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  bounded 
cm  the  S.  by  the  Helvetii,  on  the  W.  by  the  Se- 
quaai,  on  the  N.  by  the  Tribocei,  and  on  the  F. 
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by  the  Rhine.  They  must  have  been  a  people  of 
considerable  importance,  as  23,000  of  them  are 
said  to  have  emigrated  with  tbe  Helvetii  in  B.  c. 
58,  and  they  possessed  several  towns,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  Augusta  (August)  and  Basil  ia 
(tinsel  or  B6le). 

Rauranum  (Rom  or  Raum  nr.  Chtnay)^  a  town 
of  the  Pictones  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  S.  of  Li- 


Rauslum  or  Rausla  (Ragu»a\  a  town  on  tbe 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  is  not  mentioned  till  a  late 
period,  and  only  rose  into  importance  after  tbe 
destruction  of  Epidaurus. 

Ravenna  (Ravennas,  -litis:  Ravama\  an  im- 
portant town  in  Gallia  Cisalpine,  on  the  river 
Bedesis  and  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  though  it  is 
now  about  5  miles  in  the  interior  in  consequence  of 
tbe  sea  having  receded  all  along  this  coast.  Ra- 
venna was  situated  in  tbe  midst  of  marshes,  and 
was  only  accessible  in  one  direction  by  bind,  pro- 
bably by  the  road  leading  from  Ariminum.  The 
town  laid  claim  to  a  high  antiquity.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Thessalians  (Pelasgians), 
and  afterwards  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Umbrians,  but  it  long  remained  an  insignificant 
place,  and  its  greatness  does  not  begin  till  the  time 
of  the  empire,  when  Augustus  made  it  one  of  the  2 
chief  stations  of  tbe  Roman  fleet.  This  emperor  not 
only  enlarged  the  town,  but  caused  a  large  harbour 
to  be  constructed  on  the  coast,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 240  triremes,  and  he  connected  this  harbour 
with  the  Po  by  means  of  a  canal  called  Padnsa  or 
Augusta  Fossa.    This  harbour  was  called  Ctwsr*, 


and  between  it  and  Ravenna  a  new  town  sprung 
up,  to  which  the  name  of  Caemrea  was  given.  All 
three  were  subsequently  formed  into  one  town,  and 


were  surrounded  by  strong  fortifications.  Ravenna 
thus  suddenly  became  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  tbe  N.  of  Italy.  The  town  itself  how- 
ever was  mean  in  appearance.  In  consequence  of 
the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil,  roost  of  the  house* 
were  built  of  wood,  and  since  an  arm  of  the  canal 
»as  carried  through  some  of  the  principal  streets, 
the  communication  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
by  gondolas,  as  in  modern  Venice.  The  town  alse 
was  very  deficient  in  a  supply  of  good  drinking- 
water;  but  it  was  not  considered  unhealthy,  since 
the  canals  drained  the  marshes  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  prevented  the 
waters  from  stagnating.  In  the  neighbourhood 
good  wine  was  grown,  notwithstanding  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  soil.  When  the  Roman  empire  was 
threatened  by  the  barbarians,  tbe  emperors  of  tho 
West  took  up  their  residence  at  Ravenna,  which 
on  account  of  its  situation  and  its  fortifications  was 
regarded  as  impregnable.  After  the  downfall  of 
the  Western  empire,  Tbeodoric  also  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  after  tbe  overthrow  of 
tbe  Gothic  dominion  by  Narses,  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  Exarchs  or  the  governors  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  in  Italy,  till  the  Lombards  took 
the  town,  a.  o.  752.  The  modern  Rucrnna  stands 
on  the  site  of  tbe  ancient  town  ;  tbe  village  Porto 
di  Fuori  on  the  site  of  Caesarea  ;  and  the  ancient 
harbour  is  called  Porto  Vecckio  del  Caudiano, 

Re&te  (Reatlnus:  Rieti),  an  ancient  town  of 
tbe  Sabine*  in  central  Italy,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Aborigines  or  Pelasgians,  was 
situated  on  tbe  I<acus  Velinus  and  tbe  Via  Solaria. 
It  was  tbe  chief  place  of  assembly  for  tbe  Sabine*, 
and  was  subsequently  a  prefecture  or  a  munici- 
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pium.  The  valley,  in  which  Reate  was  situated, 
was  so  beautiful  that  it  received  the  name  of  Tetnpe; 
and  in  it*  neighbourhood  it  the  telebrated  water- 
fall,  which  is  now  known  under  the  name  of  the 
mil  of  Tend  or  the  Quoad*  deUe  Marmort.  Thia 
waterfall  owed  ita  origin  to  a  canal  constructed  by 
M\  Curius  Dentatus,  in  order  to  carry  off  the 
superfluous  waters  from  the  lake  Velinus  into  the 
river  Nar.  It  falls  into  thia  river  from  a  height 
of  140  feet.  By  this  undertaking,  the  Reatini 
gained  a  large  quantity  of  land,  which  was  called 
Hose*  Rum. —  Reate  was  celebrated  for  iu  mules 
and  asses. 

Rebllus,  C.  Oaaislnj  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in 
Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war. ;  .On  the  last  day  of 
December  in  B.C  45,  on  the  sudden  death  of  the 
consul  Q.  Fabius  Maxim  ujj,  Caesar  made  Rebilus 
consul  for  the  few  remaining  hours  of  the  day. 

Rediculua,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  had  a  temple 
near  the  Porta  Capena,  and  who  was  believed  to 
have  received  his  name  from  having  induced  Han- 
nibal, when  he  was  near  the  gates  of  the  city,  to 
return  (redire)  southward.  A  place  on  the  Appian 
road,  near  the  2nd  mile-stone  from  the  city,  was 
called  Campus  Rediculi.  This  divinity  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  Lares  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

RedSnes,  a  people  in  the  interior  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  whose  chief  town  was  Condate 

Redox,  L  e.  **  the  divinity  who  leads  the  traveller 
back  to  his  home  in  safety,**  occurs  as  a  surname  of 
Fortuna. 

Regalianus,  Regallianua  or  Regillianus,  a 

Dacian,  who  served  with  distinction  under  the 
emperors  Claudius  and  Valerian.  The  Moesians, 
terrified  by  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  Gallienus  on 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of  In- 
genuus,  suddenly  proclaimed  Regalianus  emperor, 
and  quickly,  with  the  consent  of  the  soldiers,  in  a 
new  fit  of  alarm,  put  him  to  death,  A.  D.  '263. 
Hence  he  is  enumerated  among  the  SO  Tyrants. 

Regttaa  (  Villa  de  Rayma),  a  town  in  Hispania 
Baetica  on  the  road  from  Hispalis  to  Emerita. 

Regillum,  a  small  place  in  the  Sabine  territory, 
from  which  Appius  Claudius  migrated  to  Rome. 
It*  site  is  uncertain,  as  it  disappeared  at  an  early 
period. 

Regillna,  AemHIus.  1.  ML,  had  been  declared 
consul,  with  T.  Otacilius,  for  B.  c.  214,  by  the  cen- 
turia  praerogativa,  and  would  have  been  elected, 
had  not  Q.  Fabius  Maximua,  who  presided  at  the 
comitia,  pointed  out  that  there  was  need  of  generals 
of  more  experience  to  cope  with  Hannibal  Re- 
gillus  died  in  205,  at  which  time  he  is  spoken  of 
as  Flamen  Martialia.— 2.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  praetor  190,  when  be  received  the  command 
of  the  fleet  in  the  war  against  Antiochus. 

Regillus  Lacus,  a  lake  in  Latium,  memorable 
for  the  victory  gained  on  its  banks  by  the  Romans 
over  the  Latins,  B.  c.  498.  It  was  E.  of  Rome  in 
the  territory  of  Tusculom,  and  between  Lavicum 
and  Gabii ;  but  it  cannot  be  identified  with  cer- 
tainty with  any  modern  lake.  It  perhaps  occupied 
the  site  of  the  valley  of  Isidore,  which  is  now  dry. 

Ragfaom  or  Caatra  Regina  (Regauburg),  a 
Roman  fortress  in  Vindelicia  on  the  Danube,  and 
on  the  road  leading  to  Vindobona,  was  the  head- 
quarters of  a  Roman  legion. 

Regittm  Flumen.  [Naarxalcha.] 

Reglum  Lepldi,  Reglum  Lepldum,  or  simply 
Reglum,  also  Forum  Lepidi  (Regienscs  a  Lepido : 
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Repyto\  a  town  of  the  Boii  in  Gallia  Ciaalpesa 
between  Mutina  and  Tarentum,  which  w*»  pro- 
bably made  a  colony  by  the  consul  M.  Aenuiiae 
Lepidus,  when  he  constructed  the  Aemilia  Via 
through  Cisalpine  Gaul,  though  we  hare  no  record 
of  the  foundation  of  the  colony. 

Regal  us,  X.  AquiUus,  was  one  of  the  <U1*- 
tores  or  informers  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  thus 
rose  from  poverty  to  great  wealth.  Under  Dotaitiaa 
he  resumed  his  old  trade,  and  became  one  of  the 
instruments  of  that  tyrant's  cruelty.  He  survived 
Domitian,  and  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  PLiy 
with  the  greatest  detestation  and  contempt.  Mar- 
tial, on  the  contrary,  who  flattered  all  Use  creansres 
of  Domitian,  celebrates  the  virtues,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  eloquence  of  Regulus. 

Regulus,  Atillua.  I  X.,  consul  ac.  JiS. 
carried  on  war  against  the  Sidieini.— • 2.  JL,  cocal 
294,  carried  on  war  against  the  Samnitea.^3  M_. 
consul  267,  conquered  the  Sallentini,  took  the  town 
of  lirundusium,  and  obtained  in  consequence  tie 
honour  of  a  triumph.  In  256,  he  was  cc-nsci  i 
2nd  time  with  L.  Manlros  Vulso  Longua,  The  2 
consuls  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  *i>:- 
wards  landed  in  Africa  with  a  large  force.  The r 
met  with  great  and  striking  success  ;  and  a~«r 
Manlius  returned  to  Rome  with  half  of  the  armv, 
Regulus  remained  in  Africa  with  the  other  half 
and  prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
The  Carthaginian  generals  Hasdrubal,  Botur,  and 
Ilamilcar  avoided  the  plains,  where  their  cavalry 
and  elephanu  would  have  given  them  an  advanu** 
over  the  Roman  army,  and  withdrew  into  tat 
mountains.  There  they  were  attacked  by  Reguljv 
and  defeated  with  great  loss ;  1 5,000  men  are  said 
to  have  been  killed  in  battle,  and  5000  men  with 
1 8  elephants  to  have  been  taken.  The  Carthagj2:ia 
troops  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
Regulus  now  overran  the  country  without  oppo- 
sition. Numerous  towns  fell  into  the  power  of  ib« 
Romans,  and  among  other*  Tunis,  at  the  dutaace 
of  only  20  miles  from  the  capital.  The  Cartha- 
ginians in  despair  sent  a  herald  to  Reguiaa  t* 
solicit  peace.  But  the  Roman  general  would  oah/ 
grant  it  on  such  intolerable  terms  that  the  Caruus- 
ginians  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  and  hold  cut 
to  the  last.    In  the  midst  of  their  distress  *ai 

quarter.  Among  the  Greek  mercenaries  who  bad 
lately  arrived  at  Carthage,  was  a  Lacedaeroouiaa 
of  the  name  of  Xanthippus.  He  pointed  oat  to  the 
Carthaginians  that  their  defeat  was  owing  to  the 
incompetency  of  their  generals,  and  not  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  Roman  arms;  and  be  inspired  sack 
confidence  in  the  people,  that  he  was  forthwith 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  troops.  Relying  on  his 
4000  cavalry  and  100  elephants,  Xanthippos  boldly 
marched  into  the  open  country  to  meet  the  energy. 
In  the  battle  which  ensued,  Regulus  w  as  totally 
defeated  ;  30,000  of  his  men  were  shun ;  scarcely 
2000  escaped  to  Clypea  ;  and  Regulus  himsrlf  m 
taken  prisoner  with  500  more  (255).  Regului 
remained  in  captivity  for  the  next  5  years,  till  250, 
when  the  Carthaginians,  after  their  defeat  by  tie 
proeonsul  Metellus,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
solicit  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
They  allowed  Regulus  to  accompany  the  ambas- 
sadors on  the  promise  that  he  would  recurs  is 
Rome  if  their  proposals  were  declined,  thiokiaf 
that  he  would  persuade  his  countrymen  to  agree  b 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  in  order  to  obtain  bis  owa 
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liberty.  This  embassy  of  Regulus  if  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  history.  The 
orators  and  poets  related  how  Regulus  at  first  re- 
fused to  enter  the  city  as  a  slave  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians; bow  afterwards  he  would  not  give  his 
opinion  b  the  senate,  as  he  had  ceased  by  his 
captivity  to  be  a  member  of  that  illustrious  body  ; 
how,  at  length,  when  he  was  allowed  by  the 
Romans  to  apeak,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the 
senate  from  assenting  to  a  peace,  or  even  to  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  when  he  saw  them 
wavering,  from  their  desire  of  redeeming  him  from 
captivity,  how  he  told  them  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  given  him  a  slow  poison,  which  would  soon 
terminate  his  life;  and  how,  finally,  when  the  senate 
through  his  influence  refused  the  otters  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, he  firmly  resisted  all  the  persuasions  of 
his  friends  to  remain  in  Rome,  and  returned  to 
Carthage,  where  a  martyr's  death  awaited  him.  On 
his  arrival  at  Carthage  he  is  said  to  have  been  put 
to  death  with  the  most  excruciating  tortures.  It 
was  related  that  he  was  placed  in  a  chest  covered 
over  in  the  inside  with  iron  nails,  and  thus  perished; 
and  other  writers  stated  in  addition,  that  after  his 
eyelids  had  been  cut  off,  he  was  first  thrown  into 
a  dark  dungeon,  and  then  suddenly  exposed  to  the 
full  rays  of  a  burning  sun.  When  the  news  of  the 
barbarous  death  of  Regulus  reached  Rome,  the 
aenate  is  said  to  have  given  Hamilcar  and  Bo  star, 
2  of  the  noblest  Carthaginian  prisoners,  to  the 
family  of  Regulus,  who  revenged  themselves  In- 
putting them  to  death  with  cruel  torments.  This 
celebrated  tale,  however,  has  not  been  allowed  to 
pass  without  question  in  modem  times.  Many 
writers  supposed  that  it  was  invented  in  order  to 
excuse  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  family  of 
Regulus  on  the  Carthaginian  prisoners  committed 
to  their  custody.  Regulus  was  one  of  the  favourite 
characters  of  early  Roman  story.  Not  only  was 
he  celebrated  on  account  of  his  heroism  in  giving 
the  senate  advice  which  secured  him  a  martyrs 
death,  but  also  on  account  of  his  frugality  and 
simplicity  of  life.  Like  Fabricius  and  Curius  he 
lived  on  his  hereditary  farm  which  he  cultivated 
with  his  own  hands ;  and  subsequent  ages  loved  to 
tell  how  he  petitioned  the  senate  for  his  recall  from 
Africa  when  he  was  in  the  full  career  of  victory,  as 
his  farm  was  going  to  ruin  in  his  absence,  and  his 
family  was  suffering  from  want.  "—4.  0.  surnamed 
Sen-anus,  consul  257,  when  he  defeated  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  off  the  Liparaean  islands,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  islands  of  Lipara  and 
Melite.  He  was  consul  a  2nd  time  in  260,  with 
L.  Manlius  Vulso.  The  2  consuls  undertook  the 
siege  of  Lilybaeum  ;  but  they  were  foiled  in  their 
attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  and  after 
losing  a  great  number  of  men,  were  obliged  to  turn 
the  siege  into  a  blockade.  This  Regulus  is  ths>  first 
Atiltus  who  bears  the  surname  Serron**,  which 
afterwards  became  the  name  of  a  distinct  family  in 
the  gens.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  spoken  of 
under  Sirranus.  — 5.  M.,  son  of  No.  3.  was 
consul  227,  and  again  217,  in  the  latter  of  which 
years  he  was  elected  to  supply  the  place  ol  C 
Flaminius,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  the 
Trasiraene  lake.  He  was  censor  in  214.  — 6.  C, 
consul  225,  conquered  the  Sardinians,  who  had 
revolted.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  fought  against 
the  Gauls,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 

Reii  Apollinarea  {Rirz),  a  Roman  colony  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  with  the  surname  Julia  Au- 
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pusta%  B.  of  the  river  Druentia,  N.  of  Forum  Vo- 
conii  and  N.W.  of  Forum  Julii. 

Remesiana  or  Romesiana  (Mudapho  PaJanka) 
a  town  in  Moesia  Superior,  between  Naisui 
Serdica. 

Rami  or  Rbimi,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  inhabited  the  country 
through  which  the  Axona  flowed,  and  were 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Nervii,  on  the  S.  K.  by 
the  Veromandui,  on  the  E.  by  the  Suessiones  and 
Bellovaci,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Nervii,  They 
formed  an  alliance  with  Caesar,  when  the  rest  of 
the  Belgae  made  war  against  him,  a  c.  57.  Their 
chief  town  was  Durocortorum,  afterwards  called 
Remi  (Hhtittu). 

Bemmlus  Palaemon.  [Palakmon.] 

R&nua.  [Romulus.] 

Resaina,  Resaena,  Resina  ('PfVoifo,  "Tieiva: 
Has-d-Ain),*  city  of  Mesopotamia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Chaboras,  on  the  road  from  Carrae  to  Nisibia 
After  iu  restoration  and  fortincaUu.i  by  Theodosiua, 
it  was  called  Theodosiopolis  (QtoSocioirwokis). 
Whether  it  is  the  same  as  the  Resen  of  the  0.  T. 
(Gen.  x.  12)  seems  very  doubtful. 

Restio,  Antlui.  1.  The  author  of  a  sumptuary 
law  of  uncertain  date,  but  passed  after  the  sumptuary 
law  of  the  consul  Aemilius  I^epidus,  B.  c  78,  and 
before  the  one  of  Caesar.  -—  2.  Probably  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  43, 
but  preserved  by  the  fidelity  of  a  slave. 

Reudigni,  a  people  in  the  N.  of  Germany  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Albis,  N.  of  the  Lango- 
bardi. 

Rex,  Marclua,  L  Q.,  praetor  ac  144,  built 
the  aqueduct,  called  Aqua  Marda,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  important  at  Rome  (Did,  ofjutiq.  art. 
Aquacductus).  —  2.  Q.t  consul  118,  founded  in  this 
year  the  colony  of  Narbo  Martius  in  Gaul,  and 
carried  on  war  against  the  Stoeni,a  Ligurian  people 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  —  8.  Q.,  consul  68,  and 
proconsul  in  Cilicia  in  the  following  year.  On  his 
return  to  Rome  in  66  he  sued  for  a  triumph,  but 
as  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  by  certain 
parties,  he  remained  outside  the  city  to  prosecute 
his  claims,  and  was  still  there  when  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy  broke  nut  in  63.  The  senate  sent  him 
to  Faesulae,  to  watch  the  movements  of  C.  Mallius 
or  Manlius,  Catiline's  general. 

Rha  ('Pd:  Volga),  a  great  river  of  Asia,  first 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes  it  as  rising 
in  the  N.  of  Sarmatia,  in  2  branches,  Rha  Occi- 
dentalis  and  Rha  Orientals  (the  Volga  and  the 
Kama),  after  the  junction  of  which  it  flowed  S.W., 
forming  the  boundary  between  Sarmatia  Asiatica 
and  Scythia,  till  near  the  Tanats  (Don),  where  it 
suddenly  turns  to  the  S.E.,  and  falls  into  the  N.W 
part  of  the  Caspian. 

Rha  daman  thus  ('Pa5aVai<0oj\  son  of  Zeus  and 
Euro  pa,  and  brother  of  king  Minos  of  Crete.  From 
fear  of  bis  brother  he  fled  to  Ocalea  in  Boeotia, 
and  there  married  Alcmene.  In  consequence  of 
his  justice  throughout  life,  he  became,  after  his 
death,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  lower  world. 

Rhaetla,  a  Roman  province  S.  of  the  Danube, 
was  originally  distinct  from  Vindelicia,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Helvetii,  on  the  E.  by 
Noricum,  on  the  N.  by  Vindelicia,  and  on  the  8.  by 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  thus  corresponding  to  the  Oriaont 
in  Switzerland,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  however, 
Vindelicia  was  added  to  the  province  of  Rhaetia, 
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whence  Tacitus  speaks  of  Augusta  Vindelicoruro  as 
situated  in  Rhaetia.  At  a  later  time  Rhaetia  was 
subdivided  into  2  provinces  Rhaetia  Prima  and 
fthaetia  Secunda^  the  former  of  which  answered  to 
the  old  province  of  Rhaetia,  and  the  latter  to  that 
of  Vindelicia.  The  boundaries  between  the  2 
prorinces  are  not  accurately  defined,  but  it  may  be 
stated  in  general  that  they  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  Brignntinus  Lacus  (Lak*  of 
Condone*)  and  the  river  Oenus  (/**).  Vindelicia 
is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article.  [Vindelicia.] 
Rhaetia  was  a  very  mountainous  country,  since 
the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  ran  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  province.  These  mountains  were  called 
Alpcs  Rhaeticae,  and  extended  from  the  St.  Go* 
thard  to  the  Orteler  by  the  pass  by  the  Stelvio ; 
and  in  them  rose  the  Oenus  (Inn)  and  most  of  the 
chief  rivers  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  such  as  the  A  thesis 
(Adias),  and  the  Addua  (Adda).  The  valleys 
produced  corn  and  excellent  wine,  the  latter  of 
which  was  much  esteemed  in  Italy.  Augustus 
drank  Rhaetian  wine  in  preference  to  all  others. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the 
Rhaeti,  are  said  by  most  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  Tuscans,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  N.  of 
Italy  by  the  invasion  of  the  Celts,  and  who  took 
refuge  in  this  mountainous  district  under  a  leader 
called  Rhaetus.  Many  modem  writers  suppose 
the  Rhaeti  and  the  Etruscans  to  have  been  the 
siima  people,  only  they  invert  the  ancient  tradition, 
and  believe  that  the  Rhaeti  descended  from  their 
original  abodes  on  the  Alps,  and  settled  first  in 
the  N.  of  Italy  and  next  in  the  country  afterwards 
called  Etruria.  They  support  this  view  by  the 
fact  that  the  Etruscans  were  called  in  their  own 
lanjruape  Rasena,  which  seems  merely  another  form 
of  Rhaeti,  as  well  as  by  other  arguments,  into  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in  this  place.  It  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  original  population  of  the  country.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans  the  country  was  inhabited  by 
various  Celtic  tribes.  The  Rhaeti  are  first  men- 
tioned by  Polybius.  They  were  a  brave  and  war- 
like people,  and  caused  the  Romans  much  trouble 
by  their  marauding  incursions  into  Gaul  and  the 
N.  of  Italy.  They  were  not  subdued  by  the 
Romans  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  they  offered 
a  brave  and  desperate  resistance  against  both 
Drnsua  and  Tiberius,  who  finally  conquered  them. 
Rhaetia  was  then  formed  into  a  Roman  province, 
to  which  Vindelicia  was  afterwards  added,  as  has 
been  already  stated.  The  victories  of  Drusus  and 
Tiberius  were  celebrated  by  Horace  (Cam*,  iv. 
14.)  The  Rhaeti  were  divided  into  several  tribes, 
such  as  the  Lkpontii,  Vbnnonbs,  Triobntini, 
eke.  The  only  town  in  Rhaetia  of  any  importance 
was  Tridbntinum  ( Trent). 

Rhagae  ('Porvaf,  'Pdra,  *Pa7«id:  *Paynv6$: 
/?«,  Ru.  S.  E.  of  Tehran),  the  greatest  city  of 
Media,  lay  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Great  Media,  at 


the  S.  foot  of  tl 


»un tains  (Caspius  M. 


which 


border  the  S.  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  great  pass  through  thoee  moun- 


tains called  the  Caspiae  Pylae.  It  was  therefore 
the  kej  of  Media  towards  Parthia  and  Hyrcania. 
Having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was 
restored  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  named  Enropns 
(Eoptnrof).  In  the  Parthian  wars  it  was  again  I 
destroyed,  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  Arsaces,  and  called 
Areaeia  (*Ap*aefa).  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
toil  a  great  city  under  its  original  name,  slightly  | 
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altered  (/fcri) ;  and  it  was  finally  destroyed  by 
the  Tartars  in  the  12th  century.    The  surround:  rz 
district,  which  was  a  rugged  volcanic  trtriaa,  sub 
ject  to  frequent  earthquake*,  was  called  "P^laWi. 

Rhamnus  ('Pcymn/f,  —  ov*ras  :  TBi  wne: 
Obrio  Kaatro),  a  demus  in  Attica,  brloririn*  to 
the  tribe  Aeantis  which  derived  its  name  frees 
the  rhamnus,  a  kind  of  prickly  shrub.  ('Pauwi 
is  an  adjective,  a  contraction  of  f>aur6*ii,  wira 
comes  from  pdpyor.)  Rhamnus  was  situated  on  s 
small  rocky  peninsula  on  the  K.  coast  of  A  tries, 
60  stadia  from  Marathon.  It  possessed  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Nemesis,  who  is  hence  called  by  the 
Latin  poets  Rhamnnsia  dea  or  ctrpo.  In  this 
temple  there  was  a  colossal  statue  of  the  prod  iev 
made  by  Agoracrkus,  the  disciple  of  Phidias. 
Another  account,  but  less  trustworthy,  relates  tfest 
the  statue  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  and  waa  tnaie 
out  of  the  block  of  Parian  marble,  which  the 
Persians  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose  sf 
setting  up  a  trophy,  when  they  were  defeated 
Marathon.  There  are  still  remains  of  this 
as  well  as  of  a  smaller  one  to  the  same  coddesa. 

Rhampsinltua  ('PaM^iwof),  one  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Proteus,  and  waj 
ceeded  by  Cheops.  This  king  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed immense  wealth;  and  in  order  to  keep  it  u> 
he  had  a  treasury  built  of  stone,  respectirg  the 
robbery  of  which  Herodotus  (ii.  121)  relates  a 
romantic  story,  which  bears  a  great  reaerob'-anee 
to  the  one  told  about  the  treasury  built  by  the  2 
brothers  Agatnedes  and  Trophonius  of  Orxhornmsn. 
[Aoambdks.]  Rhampcinitus  belongs  to  the  2©tk 
dynasty,  and  is  known  in  inscriptions  by  the  naas 
of  Harness*  Xeter  ktk-ptn, 

Rhapta  (v«  'Pawr*),  the  S.-most  sea-port  knows 
to  the  ancients,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Bar- 
baria,  or  Azania,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  It 
stood  on  a  river  called  Rhaptus  (Lk><ir*\  and 
near  a  promontory  called  Rhaptum  {/•«nw-«w, 
and  the  people  of  the  district  were  called  "Pa** 
A  if)/  owes. 

Rhea  ('P&,  Epic  and  Ion.  *Pei«,  'P«/n,  or  *PvvV 
an  ancient  Greek  goddess,  appears  to  have  been  a 
goddess  of  the  earth.  She  is  represented  as  a 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  and  the  wife  of  Cronos, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Hestia,  D*- 
meter,  Hera.  Hades,  Poseidon  and  Zeus.  Crows 
devoured  all  his  children  by  Rhea,  but  when  sb« 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  Zeus,  she  went 
to  Lyctus  in  Crete,  by  the  advice  of  her  parents. 
When  Zeus  was  born  she  gave  to  Cronos  a  »ume 
wrapped  up  like  an  infant,  which  the  god  swallowed 
supposing  it  to  be  his  child.  Crete  was  undoubted^ 
the  earliest  scat  of  the  worship  of  Rhea;  tbocri 
many  other  parts  of  Greece  laid  claim  to  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  birth-place  of  Zeus.  Rhea  was 
afterwards  identified  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Mir** 
with  the  Great  Asiatic  goddess  known  nnder  tte 
name  of  "  the  Great  Mother,"  or  the  u  Mother  U 
the  Gods,"  and  also  bearing  other  names  such  ss 
Cybele,  Agdistis,  Dindymene,  eke  Hence  her 
worship  became  of  a  wild  and  enthusiastic  cha- 
racter, and  various  Eastern  rites  were  added  to  it, 
which  soon  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece. 
Prom  the  orgiastic  nature  of  these  rites,  her  worth  is 
became  closely  connected  with  that  of  Dionvsat. 
Under  the  name  of  Cvbele  her  worship  was  uni- 
versal in  Phrygia.  Under  the  name  of  Agdi**, 
she  was  worshipped  with  great  solemnity  at  PessK 
mis  in  Galatia,  which  town  was  regarded  as  tht 
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principal  ssat  of  her  worship*  Under  different 
names  we  might  trace  the  worship  of  Rhea  even 
much  further  east,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  and 
She  was,  in  fact,  the  great  god- 


dess of  the  Eastern  world,  and  we  find  her  wor- 
shipped there  under  a  variety  of  forms  and 
names  At  regards  the  Roman*,  they  bad  from 
the  earliest  times  worshipped  Jupiter  and  his 
mother  Ops,  the  wife  of  Saturn.  During  the  war 
with  Hannibal  the  Romans  fetched  the  image  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  from  Pessinus ;  but  the 
worship  then  introduced  was  quite  new  to  them, 
and  either  maintained  itself  as  distinct  from  the 
worship  of  Ops,  or  became  united  with  it  A 
temple  was  built  to  her  on  the  Palatine,  and  the 
Roman  matrons  honoured  her  with  the  festival  of 
the  Metralesia.  In  all  European  countries  Rhea 
was  conceived  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Curetes, 
who  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  birth  and 
bringing  up  of  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  in  Phrygia  by 
the  Corybantcs,  Atys,  and  Agdistis.  The  Cory- 
ban  tes  were  her  enthusiastic  priests,  who  with 
drums,  cymbals,  horns,  and  in  full  armour,  per- 
formed their  orgiastic  dancee  in  the  forests  and  on 
the  mountains  of  Phrygia.  In  Rome  the  Galli 
were  her  priests.  The  lion  was  sacred  to  her.  In 
works  of  art  she  is  usually  represented  seated  on  a 
throne,  adorned  with  the  mural  crown,  from  which 
a  Teil  hangs  down.  Lions  appear  crouching  on  the 
right  and  left  of  her  throne,  and  sometimes  she  is 
seen  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions. 

Rhea  8iMa.  [Romulus.] 

Rhebas  (?v&<",  'P-hBatos:  Rha\  a  river  of 
Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the  Euxine 
N.  E.  of  Chalcedon  ;  very  small  and  insignificant 
in  itself,  but  much  celebrated  in  the  Argonautic 
legends. 

Rhedines.  [Redonks.] 
Rhegium  ('Pfrvior:  Rbegfnus :  /reooVo),  a  ce- 
lebrated Greek  town  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium  in 


the  S.  of  Italy,  was  situated  on  the  F  re  turn  Si- 
cuium,  or  the  Straits  which  separate  Italy  and 
Sicily.  The  ancients  derived  its  name  from  the 
verb  friiyrvfu  (**  break  **),  because  it  was  supposed 
that  Sicily  was  at  this  place  torn  asunder  from 
Italy.  Rhegium  was  founded  about  the  beginning 
of  the  first  Messenian  war,  B»c.  743,  by  Aeolian 
Chalcidians  from  Euboea  and  by  Doric  Messenians, 
who  had  quitted  their  native  country  on  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  between  Sparta  and  Mes- 
senia.  At  the  end  of  the  2nd  Messenian  war, 
668,  a  large  body  of  Messenians,  under  the  conduct 
•f  the  sons  of  A ris to rrenes  settled  at  Rhegium, 
which  now  became  a  flourishing  and  important 
city,  and  extended  its  authority  over  several  of 
the  neighbouring  towns.  Even  before  the  Persian 
wars  Rhegium  was  sufficiently  pow.  rful  to  send 
3000  of  its  citisens  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ta 
rentines,  and  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysius  it 
possessed  a  fleet  of  80  ships  of  war.  The  govern- 
ment was  an  aristocracy,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century  a  c,  Anaxilaus,  who  was  of  a 
Messenian  family,  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
In  494  this  Anazilaus  conquered  Zancle 
Sicily,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  into 
He  ruled  over  the  2  cities,  and  on  his 
death  in  476  he  bequeathed  his  power  to  his  son*. 
About  10  years  afterwards  (466)  bis  sons  were 
driven  out  of  Rhegium  and  Messana,  and  repub 

established  in  both  cities, 
of  one  another. 
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At  a  later  period  Rhegium  incurred  the  deadly 
enmity  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  consequence  of  a 
personal  insult  which  the  inhabitants  had  offered 
him.  It  is  said  that  when  he  asked  the  Rliegians 
to  give  him  one  of  their  maidens  for  his  wife, 
they  replied  that  they  could  only  grant  him  the 
daughter  of  their  public  executioner.  Dionysius 
carried  on  war  against  the  city  for  a  long  time, 
and  after  two  or  three  unsuccessful  attempts  he  at 
length  took  the  place,  which  he  treated  with  the 
greatest  severity.  Rhegium  never  recovered  its 
former  greatness,  though  it  still  continued  to  be  e 
place  of  considerable  importance.  The  youngei 
Dionysius  gave  it  the  name  of  Phoehia,  but  this 
name  never  came  into  general  use,  and  was  spee- 
dily forgotten.  The  Rhegians  having  applied  to 
Rome  for  assistance  when  Pyrrhus  was  in  the  S. 
of  Italy,  the  Romans  placed  in  the  town  a  gar- 
rison of  4000  soldiers,  who  had  been  levied  among 
the  Latin  colonies  in  Campania.  These  troops 
seised  the  town  in  279,  killed  or  expelled  the 
male  inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of  their 
wives  and  children.  The  Romans  were  too  much 
engaged  at  the  time  with  their  war  against  Pyrrhus 
to  take  notice  of  this  outrage  ;  but  when  Pyrrhus 
was  driven  out  of  Italy,  they  took  sijnial  vengeance 
upon  these  Campanians,  and  restored  the  surviving 
Rhegians  to  their  city.  Rhegium  suffered  greatly 
from  an  earthquake  shortly  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Social  war,  90  ;  but  its  population  was 
augmented  by  Augustus  who  settled  here  a  number 
of  veterans  from  his  fleet,  whence  the  town  bears 
in  Ptolemy  the  surname  Julium,  Rhegium  was 
the  place  from  which  persons  usually  crossed  over 
to  Sicily,  but  the  spot,  at  which  they  embarked, 
was  called  Columna  Rhegina  CPwybwr  <rrnMs : 
TorrtdiCaraUo%ewd  was  1 00  BtadiaN.of  the  town. 
The  Greek  language  continued  to  be  spoken  at 
Rhegium  till  a  very  late  time,  and  the  town  was 
subject  to  the  Bysantine  court  long  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  W  estern  empire. 

Rhenea  (*PV««a,  »lso  'Hwj,  'Prjraia),  formerly 
called  Ortyffia  and  C^lmituaa,  an  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea  and  one  of  the  Cydades,  W.  of  Delos, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  only 
4  stadia  in  width.  When  Polycrates  took  the 
island,  he  dedicated  it  to  Apollo,  and  united  it  by 
a  chain  to  Delos;  and  Nicias  connected  the  2 
islands  by  means  of  a  bridge.  When  the  Athe- 
nians purified  Delos  in  B.C.  426,  they  removed  all 
the  dead  from  the  latter  island  to  Rhenea. 

Rhenu*  L  (Mem  in  German,  Mm*  in  Eng. 
lish),  one  of  the  great  rivers  in  Europe,  forming 
in  ancient  times  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and 
Germany,  rises  in  Mons  Aaula  (StMoUuird)  not 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhone,  and  flows  first 
in  a  W.-ly  direction,  passing  through  the  Lacus 
Rrigantinus  (Lake  of  Constancy),  till  it  reaches 
Battiiin  ( Ii(ul«\  where  it  takes  a  N*-ly  direction  and 
eventually  flows  into  the  Ocean  by  several  mouths. 
The  ancients  spoke  of  2  main  arms,  into  which  the 
Rhine  was  divided  in  entering  the  territory  of  the 
Batavi,  of  which  the  one  on  the  E.  continued  to 
bear  the  name  of  Rhenos,  while  that  on  the  W.. 
into  which  the  Mosa  (Moot  or  Meu$e)  flowed 
was  called  Vahalis  (Waal).  After  Drusus  in  B.C. 
12  bad  connected  the  Flevo  Lacus  (Zuyd«r-Set) 
with  the  Rhine  by  means  of  a  canal,  in  making 
which  he  probably  made  use  of  the  bed  of  the 
Yssel,  we  find  mention  of  8  mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
Of  these  the  names,  as  given  by  Pliny,  are  on  the 
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W.  He'ium  (the  Vahalis  of  other  writers\  in  the 
centre  Rhenus,  and  on  the  E.  Flevura ;  but  at  a 
\nter  time  we  again  find  mention  of  only  2  mouths. 
The  Rhine  ii  described  by  the  ancients  as  a  broad, 
rapid  and  deep  river.  It  receives  many  tribu- 
taries, of  which  the  most  important  were  the  Mo* 
sella  (MoteUe)  and  Mosa  (Afoot  or  Meum)  on  the 
left,  and  the  Nicer  (Neekary,  Moenus  (Main )  and 
Luppia  (Lippe)  on  the  right.  It  passed  through 
various  tribes,  of  which  the  principal  on  the  VV. 
were  the  N actuates,  Helvetii,  Sequent,  Medioma- 
trici,  Tribocci,  Treviri,  Ubii,  Batavi,  and  Cannine- 
tatea,  and  the  principal  on  the  E.  were  the  Rhaeti, 
Vindelici,  Mattiaci,  Sigambri,  Tencteri,  Usipetes, 
Bruoteri,  and  Frisii.  The  length  of  the  Rhine  is 
stated  differently  by  the  ancient  writers.  Its 
whole  course  amounts  to  about  UbQ  milet.  The 
inundations  of  the  Rhine  near  its  mouth  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients.  Caesar  was  the  first  Ro- 
man general  who  crossed  the  Rhine.  He  threw  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cologne.  —  The  etymology  of 
the  name  is  doubtful ;  some  connect  it  with  rinnen 
or  rinaan,  according  to  which  it  would  mean  the 
•* current**  or  "stream;**  others  with  rktm  or 
rein,  that  is,  the  **  clear  **  river.  —  2.  (Reno),  a 
tributary  of  the  Padus  (Po)  in  Gallia  Cisalpina 
near  Bononia,  on  a  small  island  of  which  Octavian, 
Antony  and  Lepidus  formed  the  celebrated  trium- 
virate. The  small  river  Lavinius  (Lavimo)  flows 
into  the  Rhenus ;  and  Appian  places  in  the  La- 
vinius the  island  on  which  the  triumvirate  was 
formed. 

Rhephaim,  a  valley  of  Judaea,  continuous  with 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  S.W.  of  Jerusalem.  Rhe- 
phaim was  also  the  name  of  a  very  ancient  people 
of  Palestine. 

Rhesus  ('Pyffot).  1.  A  river-god  in  Bithynia, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ocean  us  and  Tethys.  —  2.  Son 
of  king  Eioneus  in  Thrace,  marched  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Trojans  in  their  war  with  the  Greeks. 
An  oracle  had  declared  that  Troy  would  never  be 
taken,  if  the  snow-white  horses  of  Rhesus  should 
once  drink  the  water  of  the  Xanthus,  and  feed 
upon  the  grass  of  the  Trojan  plain.  But  as  soon 
as  Rbe<tis  had  reached  the  Trojan  territory  and 
had  pitched  his  tents  late  at  night,  Ulysses  and 
Diomedcs  penetrated  into  his  camp,  slew  Rhesus 
himself,  and  carried  off  his  horses.  In  later  writers 
Rhesus  is  described  as  a  son  of  Strymon  and 
Euterpe,  or  Calliope,  or  Terpsichore, 

RhianuB  fPiaros),  of  Crete,  a  distinguished 
Alexandrian  poet  and  grammarian,  flourished  B.  c. 
222.  He  wrote  several  epic  poems,  one  of  which 
was  on  the  Messenian  wars.  He  also  wrote  epi- 
grams, 10  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Palatine 
Anthology,  and  one  by  Athenaeus.  His  fragments 
are  printed  in  Gaisford's  Poeiae  Minora  Grata  ; 
and  separately  edited  by  Nic.  Saal,  Bonn,  1 831. 

Rhidaguj,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Zioberis  in 
Parthia. 

Rhinocolfira  or  Rbinoooruxa  (tA  'PivoxSkovpa 
or  'Piro* Spovpa, and  ^  'PtrwcokoOpa  or  'Piyottopovpa : 
Kulai  el-Arisky,  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  brook  (Et~Ari*k)t  which  was  the 
boundary  between  the  countries,  and  which  is 
cnlled  in  Scripture  the  river  of  Egypt  It  was 
somctimPB  reckoned  to  Syria,  sometimes  to  Egypt. 
Its  name  *^T^- rut-qf-noBtt,"  is  derived  from  its 
kaving  been  the  place  of  exile  of  criminals  who 


had  first  been  so  mutilated,  under  the  Ethmpas 
dynasty  of  kings  of  Egypt. 

Rhi.nth.on  C?iv6u»\  of  Syracuse  at  Tinetci. 
said  to  hare  been  the  son  of  a  potter.  *s.<  a  drao-a- 
tic  poet,  of  that  species  of  burlesque  tragedy,  which 
wa-i  called  (pXvanoypwpla  or  iAafior par* tpila,  sod 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.  king  sf 
Egypt.  When  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
composers  of  this  burlesque  drama,  we  are  net  fe» 
buppose  that  he  actually  invented  it,  hut  that  ha 
was  the  first  to  develope  in  a  written  form,  and  » 
introduce  into  Greek  literature,  a  species  of  dra- 
matic composition,  which  had  already  long  existed 
as  a  popular  amusement  among  the  Greeks  of 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  especially  at  Tarrn- 
tum.  The  species  of  drama  which  be  cultivated 
may  be  described  as  an  exhibition  of  the  eabjerts 
of  tragedy,  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  comedy.  A 
poet  of  this  description  was  called  OAvaL,  This 
name,  and  that  of  the  drama  itself,  e>\ oaKuypw*.*, 
seem  to  have  been  the  genuine  terms  used  at 
Tarentum.    Rhinthon  wrote  38  dramas. 

Rhipaei  Montes  (ra  'Piircua  fyrrj,  al»o  T\'txu\. 
the  name  of  a  lofty  range  of  mountam*  in  :b» 
northern  part  of  the  earth,  respecting  which  there 
are  diverse  statements  in  the  ancient  writers.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  by  the  Greek 
poets  quite  indefinitely  to  all  the  mountains  in  tfc* 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Thus  tr* 
Rhipaei  Monies  are  sometimes  called  the  Hvper- 
borei  Montes.  [HvrBaBoaai.]  The  later  g«v- 
graphical  writers  place  the  Rhipaean  itcuna:r:i 
N.  E.  of  M.  Alaunus  on  the  frontiers  of  Asiatic 
Sarmatia,  and  state  that  the  Tanais  rises  in  t*K*e 
mountains.  According  to  this  account  the  Ri-t- 
paean  mountains  may  be  regarded  as  a  wnien 
branch  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Rhi  Um  (  Ploy  :  Casttllo  dt  ^forea),  a  pmmontorv 
in  Achaio,  opposite  the  promontory  of  Antirrhiuo 
(Custatlo  di  jRomelia),  on  the  borders  of  Aeteln 
and  Locris,  with  which  it  formed  the  narrow 
entrance  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  which  Straits  are 
now  called  the  Little  DarJatvlU*.  It  is  sometimes 
called  'Ax<uxoy  'Ploy,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
opposite  promontory,  which  was  surnamed  M»Ai.*- 
Kputhr  or  AhmXiitbw.  On  the  promontory  of 
Rhi  urn  there  was  a  temple  of  Poseidon. 

RhizSn  or  Rhirinlura  ('Pifwr;  *Pif**rfr»t: 
Ruano\  an  ancient  town  in  Dalmatia,  situated  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  gulf,  called  after  it  Rhi- 
zonaeus  Sinus  (O.  of  Cattara). 

Rboda  or  Rhodus  ('P45tj,  'P#*f  : 
a  Greek  emporium  on  the  coast  of  the  Indi^ue 
in  Htspania  Tarraconensis,  founded  by  the  RW 
dians,  and  subsequently  occupied  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Massilia. 

RhSdinus  (Mom),  one  of  the  chief  riven  sf 
Gaul,  rises  in  M.  Adda  on  the  Penniiie  Alps,  doc 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  flows  first  ia  a 
westerly  direction,  and  after  passing  through  the 
Lacus  Lemanus,  turns  to  the  S-,  passes  by  the 
towns  of  Lugdunum,  Vienna,  Avenio  and  Arelat*. 
receives  several  tributaries,  and  finally  falls  by 
several  mouths  into  the  Sinus  Gallkas  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  number  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rbxe 
is  stated  differently  by  the  ancient  writers;  which 
is  not  surprising,  as  the  river  has  frequently  altered 
its  course  near  the  sea.  Pliny  mentions  3  mouths, 
of  which  the  most  important  was  called  Os  Ma>~ 
mlioticum,  while  the  2  others  bore  the  general 
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tbe  Of  Hi*jxinien*  and  the  0$  Me 
kifnnwm.  Besides  these  months  there  was  a 
canal  to  the  E.  of  the  Os  Massalioticum,  called 
Foeeae  Marianne*  which  wns  dug  by  order  of 
Marias  daring  hie  war  with  the  Cimbri,  in  order 
to  make  an  easier  connection  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  mouths  of  the  river 
were  frequently  choked  up  with  sand.  The  Rhone 
is  a  very  rapid  river,  and  its  upward  navigation  is 
therefore  difficult,  though  it  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels  as  high  as  Lugdunum,  and  by  means  of  the 
An«r  still  further  N. 
Rhodi.  [Rhodos.] 

Rhodia  and  Rhodiop51i*  ('Po8fo,  'PoStSrohos : 
*Po8i«wf,  'PooWoXIttjj :  Esld-Hiuar,  Ru.),  a 
mountain  city  of  Lycia,  near  Cory  doll  us,  with  a 
temple  of  Asclepius. 

Rhodlus  {'?6im :  prob.  tit  brook  of  the  Vara*- 
),  a  small  river  of  the 
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Troad,  mentioned  both 
by  Homer  and  Hesiod.  It  rose  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Mt.  Ida,  and  flowed  N.  W.  into  the  Hel- 
lespont, between  Abydus  and  Dardanus,  after  re- 
ceiving tbe  Selleis  from  the  W.  It  is  identified 
by  some  with  the  river  n68<or,  which  Thucydides 
mentions,  between  Cynossema  and  Abydus.  Some 
made  it  erroneously  a  tributary  of  the  Aesepus. 
1 1  is  found  mentioned  on  the  coins  of  Dardanus. 

Rhdddpe  (PoJowif),  one  of  the  highest  range  of 
mountains  in  Thrace,  extending  from  Ml  Scomius, 
E.  of  the  river  Nestus  and  the  boundaries  of 
Macedonia,  tn  a  S.  E.-ly  direction  almost  down  to 
the  coast.  It  is  highest  in  its  northern  part,  and 
ia  thickly  covered  with  wood.  Rhodope,  like  the 
rest  of  Thrace,  was  sacred  to  Dionysus  (Bacchus), 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets  in  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  this  god. 

Bhoddpis  ('Po&wtii),  a  celebrated  Greek  courte- 
san, of  Thracian  origin,  was  a  fellow-slave  with 
tbe  poet  Aesop,  both  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Sam  inn  Iadmon.  She  afterwards  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Xanthes,  another  Samian,  who  carried 
her  to  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis, 
and  at  this  great  sea-port  she  carried  on  the  trade 
of  an  hetaera  for  the  benefit  of  her  master.  While 
thns  employed,  Charaxus,  the  brother  of  the  poetess 
Sappho,  who  had  come  to  Naucratis  as  a  merchant, 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  ransomed  her  from 
slave- ~  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  She  was  in 
consequence  attacked  by  Sappho  in  a  poem.  She 
continued  to  live  at  Naucratis,  and  with  the  tenth 
part  of  her  gains  she  dedicated  at  Delphi  1 0  iron 
spits,  which  were  seen  by  Herodotus.  She  is 
called  Rhodopis  by  Herodotus,  but  Sappho  in  her 
poem  spoke  of  her  under  the  name  of  Doricha.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  Doricha  was  her  real 
name,  and  that  she  received  that  of  Rhodopis, 
which  signifies  the  **  rosy-cheeked,**  on  account  of 
her  beauty.  There  was  a  tale  current  in  Greece 
that  Rhodopis  built  the  third  pyramid.  It  has 
been  conjectured,  with  great  probability,  that  in 
consequence  of  her  name  Rhodopis,  the  u  rosy- 
cheeked,**  she  was  confounded  with  Nitocris,  the 
beautiful  Egyptian  queen,  and  the  heroine  of  many 
an  Egyptian  legend,  who  is  said  by  the  ancient 
chmnoiogers  to  have  built  the  third  pyramid. 

RhSdos  ('P<J8o»)  sometimes  called  RhSde, 
daughter  of  Poseidon  and  Halia,  or  of  Helios  and 
Am  phi  trite,  or  of  Poseidon  and  Aphrodite,  or  lastly 
of  Oceanua.  From  her  the  island  of  Rhodes  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  ;  and  in  this  island 
she  bore  to  Helios  7  sons. 


Rhfidus  (4  Pates  :  'Pttiet,  Rhodi  us :  flkvios, 
Rhodes),  the  K.-most  island  of  the  Aegaean,  or  mors 
specifically,  of  the  Carpathian  Sea,  lies  off  the  & 
coast  of  Caria,  due  S.  of  the  promontory  of  Cynos- 
sema (C.  Aloupo)y9X  the  distance  of  about  12  geog. 
miles.    Its  length,  from  N.  E.  to  8.  W.  is  about 
45  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  about  20  to  25.  hi 
early  times  it  was  called  Aethraea  and  Ophiussa, 
and  several  other  names.    The  earliest  Greek  re- 
cords make  mention  of  it    Mythological  stories 
ascribed  its  origin  to  the  power  of  Apollo,  who 
raised  it  from  beneath  the  waves;  and  its  first 
peopling  to  the  Telchines,  children  of  Thalatta  (the 
Sea),  upon  whose  destruction  by  a  deluge,  the  He- 
liadae  were  planted  in  the  island  by  Helios,  where 
they  formed  7  tribes,  and  founded  a  kingdom, 
which  soon  became  flourishing  by  their  skill  in  as 
tronomy  and  navigation,  and  other  sciences  and 
arts.    These  traditions  appear  to  signify  the  early 
peopling  of  the  island  by  some  of  the  civilised  races 
of  W.  Asia,  probably  the  Phoenicians.  After  other 
alledged  migrations  into  the  island,  we  come  to  its 
Hellenic  colonisation,  which  ia  ascribed  to  Tlepo- 
lemus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  after  that  war  to  Althaemenes.    Homer  men- 
tions the  3  Dorian  settlements  in  Rhodes,  namely, 
Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus ;  and  these  cities,  with 
Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Halicarnassus,  formed  the  Donas 
Hexapolis,  which  was  established,  from  a  period  of 
unknown  antiquity,  ra  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Asia 
Minor.    Rhodes  soon  became  a  great  maritime 
state,  or  rather  confederacy,  the  island  being  par- 
celled out  between  the  S  cities  above  mentioned. 
The  Rhodians  made  distant  voyages,  and  founded 
numerous  colonies,  of  which  the  chief  were,  Rhoda 
in  Iberia ;  Gela,  in  Sicily ;  Parthenope,  Salacia, 
Siris,  and  Sybaris,  in  Italy  ;  settlements  in  the 
Balearic  islands  ;  and,  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 
Soli  in  Cilicia,  and  Gagae  and  Corydalla  in  Lycia 
During  this  early  period  the  government  of  each  of 
the  3  cities  seems  to  have  been  monarchical  ;  but 
about  a  c.  660  tbe  whole  island  seems  to  have 
been  united  in  an  oligarchical  republic,  the  chief 
magistrates  of  which,  called  pry  tan es,  were  tak*>n 
from  the  family  of  tbe  Eratidae,  who  had  been  ths 
royal  family  of  lalysus.   [Diagoras:  Doribus.] 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Rhodes 
was  one  of  those  Dorian  maritime  states  which 
were  subject  to  Athens  ;  but  in  the  20th  year  of 
the  war,  412,  it  joined  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the 
oligarchial!  party,  which  had  been  depressed  and 
theirleaders,  the  Eratidae,  expelled,  recovered  theii 
former  power,  under  Dorieus.    In  408,  the  new 
capital,  called  Rhodos,  was  built,  and  peopled  from 
the  3  ancient  cities  of  lalysus,  Lindus,  and  Camirus* 
The  history  of  the  island  now  presents  a  series  of 
conflicts  between  the  democratical  and  oligarchical 
parties,  and  of  subjection  to  Athens  and  Sparta  in 
turn,  till  the  end  of  the  Social  war,  355,  when  its 
independence  was  acknowledged.    Then  followed 
a  conflict  with  the  princes  of  Caria,  during  which 
the  island  was  for  a  time  subject  to  Artemisia, 
and,  nominally  at  least,  to  Idrieus.    During  this 
period  there  were  great  internal  dissensions,  which 
were  at  length  composed  by  a  mixed  form  of  go- 
vernment, uniting  the  elements  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy.    At  the  Macedonian  conquest,  tbey 
submitted  to  Alexander  ;  but,  upon  his  death,  they 
expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison.  In  the  ensuing 
wars  they  formed  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  the 
sou  of  Lag  us,  and  their  city,  Rhodes,  successfully 
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endured  a  most  famous  siege  by  the  forces  of  De- 
metrius  Poliorcetes,  who  at  length,  in  admiration 
of  the  valour  of  the  besieged,  presented  them  with 
the  engines  he  had  used  against  the  city,  from  the 
sale  of  which  they  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  cele- 
brated Colossus  which  is  described  under  the 
name  of  its  artist,  Charxs.  The  state  now  for  a 
long  time  flourished,  with  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  with  such  a  maritime  power,  that  it  compelled 
the  Byzantines  to  remit  the  toll  which  they  levied 
on  ships  passing  the  Bosporus.  At  length  they 
tame  into  connection  with  the  Romans,  who** 
alliance  they  joined,  with  Attalus,  king  of  Perga- 
mus,  in  the  war  against  Philip  III.  of  Macedon. 
In  the  ensuing  war  with  Antiochus,  the  Rhodians 
gave  the  Romans  great  aid  with  their  fleet ;  and, 
in  the  subsequent  partition  of  the  Syrian  posses- 
sions of  Asia  Minor,  they  were  rewarded  by  the 
supremacy  of  S.  Caria,  where  they  had  had  settle- 
ments from  an  early  period.  [Pbraba  Rhodio- 
RUM.]  A  temporary  interruption  of  their  alliance 
with  Rome  was  caused  by  their  espousing  the 
cause  of  Perseus,  for  which  they  were  severely 
/unished,  168  ;  but  they  recovered  the  favour  of 
Rome  by  the  important  naval  aid  they  rendered  in 
the  Mithridatic  war.  In  the  Civil  wars,  they 
took  part  with  Caesar,  and  suffered  in  consequence 
from  Cassius,  42,  but  were  afterwards  compensated 
for  their  losses  by  the  favour  of  Antonius.  They 
were  at  length  deprived  of  their  independence  by 
Claudius ;  and  their  prosperity  received  its  final 
blow  from  an  earthquake,  which  laid  the  city  of 
Rhodes  in  ruius,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
a.  n.  155.  The  celebrated  medieval  history  of  the 
island,  as  the  seat  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  docs  not 
belong  to  this  work.  The  island  is  of  great  beauty 
and  fertility,  with  a  delicious  climate.  It  was 
further  celebrated  as  the  home  of  distinguished 
schools  of  Greek  art  and  of  Greek  oratory.  The 
city  of  Rhodes  was  famous  for  the  beauty  and  re- 
gularity of  its  architecture,  and  the  number  of  statues 
which  adorned  it;  it  was  designed  by  Hippodamus 
of  Miletus.  [Comp.  Ialysus,  Lindus,  and  Ca- 
mirus.] 

Rhoecui  ('Pot/cot).  L  A  Centaur,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Hylaeus,  pursued  Atalanta  in  Ar- 
cadia, but  was  killed  by  her  with  an  arrow.  The 
Roman  poets  call  him  Rhoetus,  and  relate  that  he 
was  wounded  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  —  8. 
Son  of  Phileas  or  Philaeus,  of  Samoa,  an  architect 
and  statuary,  belonging  to  the  earliest  period  in 
the  history  of  Greek  art,  is  mentioned  as  the  head 
of  a  family  of  Saraian  artists.  He  flourished  about 
B.  c  640.  He  was  the  first  architect  of  the  great 
temple  of  Hen  at  Samoa,  which  Theodoras  com- 
pleted. In  conjunction  with  Smilis  and  Theodoras, 
he  constructed  the  labyrinth  at  Lemnos  ;  and  he, 
and  the  members  of  his  family  who  succeeded  him, 
invented  the  art  of  casting  statues  in  bronze  and 


Rhoeteum  (to  'Polrsioi'  Sxpov,  if  'Porrei&t  airr^, 
Poir^iai  dxraf :  Virg.  Rhoetea  litora :  C.  IntepeJk 
er  ZtarMm),  a  promontory,  or  a  strip  of  rocky 
coast,  breaking  into  several  promontories,  in  Mysia, 
on  the  Hellespont,  near  Aeantium,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name  (prob.  Paleo  Castro). 

Rhoetus.  LA  centaur.  [Rhobcur.]— 3.  One 
•f  the  giants,  who  was  slain  by  Dionysus  ;  he  is 
usually  called  Eurytus. 

Rhoxol&ni  or  Roxolani,  a  warlike  people  in 
Kuropean  Sanuatia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Palus 
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Maeotis,  and  between  the  Borysthenes 
Tanais,  usually  supposed  to  be  the 
the  modern  Russians.  They  frequently 
and  plundered  the  Roman  provinces  S.  of  the 
Danube  ;  and  Hadrian  was  even  obliged  to  pay 
them  tribute.  They  are  mentioned  as  late  as  the 
1 1  th  century.  Tbey  fought  with  lances  aixi  with 
long  swords  wielded  with  both  hands  ;  and  tiej 
armies  were  composed  chiefly  of  cavalry. 

Rhynd&cus  ('Pw&cutit :  Edremo»\  or  Lycua,  a 
considerable  river  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising  in  Ml 
Dindymene,  opposite  to  the  sources  of  the  Hermes, 
it  flows  N.  through  Phrygia,  then  tarns  fc\  W. 
then  W.  and  then  N.  through  the  lake  ApoDo- 
niatia,  into  the  Propontis.  From  the  point  when 
it  left  Phrygia,  it  formed  the  boundary  of  Mysia 
and  Bithynia.  Its  chief  tributary,  which  joins  « 
from  the  W.  below  the  lake  Apollonian*,  was 
called  MACBSTUs.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhytda- 
cus,  Lucullus  gained  a  great  victory  over  Mithri- 
dates,  B.C.  73. 

Rhypes  ( 'Purrs i  and  other  forms:  'Pwwaler).  one 
of  the  12  cities  of  Acbaia,  situated  between  Ae- 
gium  and  Patrae.  It  was  destroyed  by  Augusun 
and  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Patrae. 

Rhytlom  ('Pvrior),  a  town  in  Crete,  ntentk**! 
by  Homer,  which  is  identified  bv  modern  writers, 
but  without  any  sufficient  reasons,  with  the  law 
Ritymna. 

Riclmer,  the  Roman  -  King- Maker,**  wai  tie 
son  of  a  Suevian  chief,  and  was  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  Valentinian  II L  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion under  Aetius,  in  the  reign  of  Valentin aa 
III.  In  a.  D.  456  he  commanded  the  fleet  of  the 
emperor  Avitns,  with  which  he  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Vandals,  and  in  the  same  year  be 
deposed  Avitus  ;  but  as  be  was  a  barbanan  by 
birth,  he  would  not  assume  the  title  of  emperor, 
but  gave  it  to  Majorian.  intending  to  keep  the  real 
power  in  his  own  hands.  But  a*  Majorian  pro  red 
more  able  and  energetic  than  Ricimer  had  ex- 
pected, he  was  put  to  death  in  461  by  order  at* 
Ricimer,  who  now  raised  Libius  Severas  to  the 
throne.  On  the  death  of  Severus  in  465,  Ricmw 
kept  the  government  in  his  own  hands  for  the  next 
18  months  j  but  in  467  Antbemius  was  appointed 
emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo,  emperor  of  the 
Ricimer  acquiesced  in  the  appointment,  and  re- 
ceived the  daughter  of  Antbemius  in  mamac* ; 
but  in  472  he  made  war  against  his  father-in-law, 
and  took  Rome  by  storm.  Antbemius  perished  ia 
the  assault,  and  Olybrius  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  Ricimer,  who  died  however  only  40  days  mfter 
the  sack  of  Rome. 

Ricina.  L  (Rkinensis),  a  town  in  Picenu^ 
colonised  by  the  emperor  Severus.  Its  mines  are 
on  the  river  Potensa  near  Mocerata.— 2.  One  of 
the  Ebudae  Insulae,  or  the  Hebrides. 

RigodUlum  (ifcoi),  a  town  of  the  Treriri  m 
Gallia  Belgica,  distant  3  days*  march  from  M&- 
gontiacum. 

B6bigUB,  or  Botrigo,  is  described  by  sotr.e 
Latin  writers  as  a  divinity  worshipped  for  the  pur- 
pose of  averting  blight  or  too  great  heat  from  tike 
young  cornfields.  The  festival  of  the  Rob:gn.:s 
was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  was  sa-.d 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa.  But  consider- 
ing the  uncertainty  of  the  ancients  themselves  as 
to  whether  the  divinity  was  masculine  or  feminine, 
and  that  the  Romans  did  not  pay  divine  honours  t» 
any  evil  demon,  it  is  probable  that  the  di visit/ 
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Rabigna,  or  Robigo,  it  only  an  abstraction  of  the 
later  Romans  from  the  festival  of  the  Robigalia. 

Bo  bus,  a  fortreM  in  the  territory  of  the  Ranraci 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  which  was  built  by  Valentinian 
near  Basilia,  A.  D.  374. 

Roma  (Roman us :  Rome),  the  capital  of  Italy 
and  of  the  world,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Tiber,  on  the  N.W.  confines  of 
I*tium,  aboot  16  miles  from  the  sea.  —  A. 
Hiatory  of  the  City.  Rome  is  said  to  hare 
been  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa,  and  to  hare 
been  founded  by  Romulus,  about  a.  c.  753.  [Ro- 
ss ui.ua.]  All  traditions  agree  that  the  original 
city  comprised  only  the  A  font  Palatinut  or  Pa- 
latium  and  some  portion  of  the  ground  immediately 
below  it.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  which 
followed  the  line  of  the  Pontoerinnt  (see  Did.  of 
Antiq.  $.  v.),  and  was  built  in  a  square  form, 
whence  it  was  called  Roma  Quad  rata.  This  city 
on  the  Palatine  was  inhabited  only  by  Latins. 
On  toe  neighbouring  hills  there  also  existed  from 
the  earliest  times  settlements  of  Sabines  and  Etrus- 
cans. The  Sabine  town,  probably  called  (^uirium, 
and  inhabited  by  Qmritet,  was  situated  on  the 
hills  to  the  N.  of  the  Palatine,  that  is,  the  Qmiri- 
nalu  and  Capitalinut,  or  Captioliu*n\  on  the  latter 
of  which  hills  was  the  Sabine  Arc  or  citadel. 
These  Latin  and  Sabine  towns  afterwards  became 
united,  according  to  tradition,  iu  the  reign  of  Romu- 
lus, and  the  2  peoples  formed  one  collective  body, 
known  under  the  name  of  **  Popultts  Roman  us  (et) 
Quirites."  The  Etruscans  were  settled  on  Mont 
Caeliu*,  and  extended  over  Moms  Ouphu  and  Mout 
Oppiw,  which  are  part  of  the  Esquiline.  These 
Etruscans  were  at  an  early  period  incorporated  in 
the  Roman  state,  but  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  seats  on  the  hills,  and  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  plains  between  the  Caelius  and  the  Esqui- 
line, whence  the  Vicut  Tutctu  derived  its  name. 
Under  the  kings  the  city  rapidly  grew  in  popu- 
lation and  in  size.  A  neat  Martius  added  the 
Afons  A ventinut  to  the  city.  The  same  king  also 
built  a  fortress  on  the  Jammlus,  a  hill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber,  as  a  protection  against  the 
Etruscans,  and  connected  it  with  the  city  by  means 
of  the  Pons  Sublicius.  Rome  was  still  further 
improved  and  enlarged  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  and 
Servius  Tullius.  The  former  of  these  kings  con- 
structed the  vast  sewers  (cloacae),  by  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  between  the  Palatine  and 
Capitol  was  drained,  and  which  still  remain  with- 
out a  stone  displaced.  He  also  laid  out  the  Circus 
Maximus  and  the  forum,  and,  according  to  some 
traditions,  commenced  the  erection  of  the  Capitoline 
temple,  which  was  finished  by  Tarquinius  Superbus. 
The  completion  of  the  city  however  was  ascribed 
to  Servius  Tullius.  This  king  added  the  Mont  Vi- 
minuiit  and  Mont  Etquilintu,  and  surrounded  the 
whole  city  with  a  line  of  fortifications,  which 
comprised  all  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  (Pahtimut, 

CapUoJinut.  Quirinalit,  CWiks,  A  ventinut,  I'imi- 
nahs.  Estptilinut).  Hence  Rome  was  called  Urht 
SepticoUit.  These  fortifications  were  about  7  miles  in 
circumference.  At  the  same  time  Serri us  extended 
the  pomoerinm  so  as  to  make  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  city  identical  with  its  walla  In  &  a  390 
Rome  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  houses  on  the  Palatine. 
On  the  departure  of  the  barbarians  it  was  rebuilt 
in  great  haste  and  confusion,  without  any  attention 
to  regularity,  and  with  narrow  and  crooked  streets. 
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|  After  the  conquest  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of 
the  monarcbs  of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  the  city 
began  to  be  adorned  with  many  public  buildings 
and  handsome  private  houses ;  and  it  was  still 
further  embellished  by  Augustus,  who  introduced 
great  improvements  into  all  parts  of  the  city,  and 
both  erected  many  public  buildings  himself  and 
induced  all  the  leading  nobles  of  his  court  to  follow 
his  example.  So  greatly  had  the  appearance  of 
the  city  improved  during  bis  long  and  prosperous 
reign  that  be  used  to  boast  that  he  had  found  the 
city  of  brick,  and  had  left  it  of  marble.  Still  the 
main  features  of  the  dty  remained  the  same ;  and 
the  narrow  streets  and  mean  bouses  formed  a 
striking  and  disagreeable  contract  to  the  splendid 
public  buildings  and  magnificent  palaces  which  had 
been  recently  erected.  The  great  fire  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  n.  64)  destroyed  two-thirds 
of  the  city.  Nero  availed  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  indulge  his  passion  for  building ;  and  the 
city  now  assumed  a  more  regular  and  stately  sp 
pea m nee.  The  new  streets  were  made  both  wide 
and  straight;  the  height  of  the  houses  was  re- 
stricted ;  and  a  certain  part  of  each  was  required 
to  be  built  of  Gab  inn  or  Alban  stone,  which  was 
proof  against  fire.  Rome  had  long  since  extended 
beyond  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius ;  but  down  ts 
the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  aera  the  walls  of 
this  monarch  continued  to  mark  the  limits  of  the 
city  properly  so  called.  These  walls  however  had 
long  since  been  rendered  quite  useless,  and  the 
city  was  therefore  left  without  any  fortifications. 
Accordingly  the  emperor  Aurelian  determined  to 
surround  Rome  with  new  walla,  which  embraced 
the  city  of  Servius  Tullius  and  all  the  suburbs 
which  had  subsequently  grown  up  around  it,  such 
as  the  M.  JaniaUut  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Collit  ffortulorun*  or  Mont  Pincianut  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  to  the  N.  of  the  Qn'irinalis. 
The  walls  of  Aurelian  were  commenced  by  this 
emperor  before  he  set  out  on  his  expedition  against 
Zenobia  (a.  n.  271),  and  were  terminated  by  his 
successor  Probua.  They  were  about  1 1  miles  in 
circumference.  They  were  restored  by  Honorius, 
and  were  also  partly  rebuilt  by  BeliBariua.  —  B. 
Division*  of  the  City.  Rome  was  divided  by 
Servius  Tullius  into  4  Regionet  or  districts,  corre- 
sponding to  the  4  city  tribes.  Their  names  were  : 
1.  Suburana,  comprehending  the  space  from  the 
Subura  to  the  Caelius,  both  inclusive.  2.  Et~ 
qnlina,  comprehending  the  Esquiline  hill.  3.  Col- 
Una,  extending  over  the  Qulrinal  and  Viminal. 

4.  PalaJina,  comprehending  the  Palatine  hill.  The 
Capitoline,  as  the  seat  of  the  gods,  and  the  Aren- 
tine,  were  not  included  in  these  Regiones,  These 
Regiones  were  again  subdivided  into  27  Sacella 
Argaeoram,  which  were  probably  erected  where 
two  streets  (compita)  crossed  each  other.  It  is 
probable  that  each  of  the  4  Regiones  contained  6 
of  these  sacella,  and  that  the  remaining  3  belonged 
to  the  Capitoline.  The  division  of  Servius  Tullius 
into  4  Regiones  remained  unchanged  till  the  time  of 
Augustus ;  but  this  emperor  made  a  fresh  division 
of  the  city  into  14  Repionea,  which  comprised 
both  the  ancient  city  of  Servius  Tullius  and  all  the 
suburbs  which  had  been  subsequently  added.  This 
division  was  made  by  Augustus  to  facilitate  the 
internal  government  of  the  city.  The  names  of 
the  Regiones  were: — I.  Porta  Capena,  at  the 

5.  E.  corner  of  the  city  by  the  Porta  Capena.  2. 
Cuelintonliumt  N.  E.  of  the  preceding,  embracing 
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M.  Caeliu*.  3.  Isis  et  Serapi*,  N.  W.  of  No.  2, 
In  the  Talley  between  the  Caelius,  the  Palatine 
and  Eaquiline.  4.  Via  Sacra,  N.W.  of  No.  8, 
embracing  the  Talley  between  the  Eaquiline,  Vimi- 
nal  and  Quirinal  towards  the  Palatine.  h. 
Esqvilina  cum  Colle  Viminali,  N.E.  of  No.  4,  com- 
prehending the  whole  of  the  Eaquiline  and  ViminaL 
6.  AUa  Semiia,  N.W.  of  No.  5,  comprising  the 
Quirinal.  7.  Via  Lata,  W.  of  No.  6,  between  the 
Quirinal  and  Cam  put  Marti  us.  8.  Forum  Ho- 
■nanttm^  S.  of  No.  7,  comprehending  the  Capitoline 
and  the  valley  between  it  and  the  Palatine.  9. 
Vircnt  Flammius,  N.W.  of  No.  8,  extending  as 
far  as  the  Tiber,  and  comprehending  the  whole  of 
the  Campus  Martina  1 0.  Palatium,  S.  E.  of  No.  8, 
containing  the  Palatine.  11.  Circus  Maximus, 
8.W.  of  No.  10,  comprehending  the  plain  between 
the  Palatine,  Aventine  and  Tiber.  12.  Piscina 
Publico,  S.E.  of  No.  1 1 .  13.  AtxnXnus,  N.W.  of 
No.  12,  embracing  the  Aventine.  14.  Trans  7V- 
kn'n,  the  only  region  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  containing  the  Insula  Ttberina,  the  valley 
between  the  river  and  the  Janiculus,  and  a  part  of 
this  mountain.  Each  of  these  Regiones  was  sub- 
divided into  a  certain  number  of  Via,  analogous  to 
the  sacella  of  Servius  Tullius.  The  houses  were 
divided  into  2  different  classes,  called  respectively 
domus  and  insula*.  The  former  were  the  dwellings 
of  the  Roman  nobles,  corresponding  to  the  modern 
palazii ;  the  latter  were  the  habitations  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  Each  insula  contained 
several  apartments  or  sets  of  apartments,  which 
were  let  to  different  families,  and  it  was  frequently 
surrounded  with  shops.  The  insulae  contained 
several  stories ;  and  as  the  value  of  ground  in- 
creased in  Rome,  they  were  frequently  built  of  a 
dangerous  height  Hence  Augustus  restricted  the 
height  of  all  new  houses  to  70  feet,  and  Trajan  to 
60  feet.  No  houses  of  any  description  were  al- 
lowed to  be  built  dose  together  at  Rome,  and  it 
was  provided  by  the  12  Tables  that  a  space  of  at 
least  5  feet  should  be  left  between  every  house. 
The  number  of  insulae  of  course  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  domi.  It  is  stated  that  there  were 
46,602  insulae  at  Rome,  but  only  1790  damns.— 
0.  Sue  and  Population  of  the  City.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  the  circumference  of  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius  was  about  7  miles;  but  a 
great  part  of  the  space  included  within  these  walla 
was  at  first  not  covered  with  buildings.  Subse- 
quently, as  we  have  seen,  the  city  greatly  extended 
beyond  these  limits ;  and  a  measurement  has  come 
down  to  us,  made  in  the  reign  of  Vespa»ian,  by 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  about  13  miles  in 
circumference.  It  was  probably  about  this  time 
that  Rome  reached  its  greatest  siae.  The  walls  of 
Aurelian  were  only  about  1 1  miles  in  circuit.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  population  of  the 
city  at  any  given  period.  We  learn  however 
from  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  that  the  plebs 
urbana  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  320,000.  This 
did  not  include  the  women  nor  the  senators  nor 
knights;  so  that  the  free  population  could  not  have 
been  less  than  650.000.  To  this  number  we  must 
add  the  slaves,  who  must  have  been  at  least  as 
numerous  as  the  free  population.  Consequently 
the  whole  population  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus must  have  been  at  least  1,300.000,  and  in 
all  probability  greatly  exceeded  that  number. 
Moreover,  as  we  know  that  the  city  continued  to 
increase  in  size  and  population  down  to  the  time  of 


Vespasian  and  Trajan,  we  shall  not  be  tar  wnwg 

in  supposing  that  the  city  contained  nearly  2  niC 
Hons  of  inhabitants  in  the  reigns  of  those  emrrnrs. 
— D.  Walla  and  Gates.  L  Wall  of  Romulus. 
The  direction  of  this  wall  is  described  by  Tacitus. 
Commencing  at  the  Forum  Boanura,  the  site  of 
which  is  marked  by  the  arch  erected  there  to  Sep- 
timius  Severn  s,  it  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  Pals- 
tine,  having  the  valley  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Circus  Maxiraus  on  the  right,  as  far  aa  the  altar  of 
Consus,  nearly  opposite  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Circus ;  thence  it  turned  round  the  southern  .\r.z* 
of  the  Palatine,  followed  the  foot  of  the  hill  oearrv 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  Curiae  Veteres.  which  stood 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  Arch  of  Constant'.:* ; 
thence  ascended  the  steep  slope,  at  the  summit  of 
which  stands  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  descended 
again  on  the  other  side  to  the  angle  of  the  Forum, 
which  was  then  a  morass.  In  this  wall  there  were 
3  gates,  the  number  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the 
Ktruscan  religion.    1.  Porta  Mutfonia  or  .I/«tuu, 
also  called  Porta  vetus  PaJatH,  at  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Palatine,  at  the  point  where  the  Via 
Sacra  and  the  Via  Nova  met.  2.  Porta  fio*w »W i, 
at  the  western  angle  of  the  hill  near  the  temple  of 
Victory,  and  between  the  modern  churches  of  8. 
Teodoro  and  Santa  Anastasia.    3.  The  name  and 
position  of  the  3rd  gate  is  not  mention**!,  for  the 
Porta  Janualis  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
Janus  or  archway,  commonly  known  as  the  tempi* 
of  Janus,  which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
forum,  and  could  have  had  no  connection  with  the 
original  city  of  Romulus.  —  IL  Walls  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius.    It  is  stated  that  this  king  sur- 
rounded the  whole  city  with  a  wall  of  bewn  stone; 
but  there  are  many  reasons  for  questioning  this 
statement    The  7  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built, 
were  most  of  them  of  great  natural  strength,  having 
sides  actually  precipitous,  or  easily  rendered  so  by 
cutting  away  the  soft  tufo  rock.    Instead,  there- 
fore, of  building  a  wall  around  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  city,  Servius  Tullus  appears  only  to  have  con- 
nected the  several  hills  by  walls  or  trenches  drawn 
across  the  narrow  valleys  which  separated  theisv. 
The  most  formidable  part  of  these  fortifications  «  as 
the  Agger  or  mound,  which  extended  aero**  the 
broad  table-land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Quirinal,  Esquiline,  and  Viminal,  since  it  was  <m 
this  side  that  the  city  was  most  open  to  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy.    The  agger  was  a  great  ram- 
part or  mound  of  earth,  50  feet  wide  and  above 
60  high,  faced  with  flagstones  and  flanked  with 
towers,  and  at  its  foot  was  a  moat  100  feet 
broad  and  30  deep.    There  are  still  traces  of  this 
work.    Starting  from  the  southern  extremity  sf 
this  mound  at  the  Porta  Esqnilina,  the  fortificarioa* 
of  Servius  ran  along  the  outside  edge  of  the  Caeliaa 
and  Aventine  hills  to  the  river  Tiber  by  the  Porta 
Trigemina.    From  this  point  to  the  Porta  Flo- 
m  en  tan  a  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Capitoline 
hill,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  wall,  the  river 
itself  being  considered  a  sufficient  defence.    At  the 
Porta  Flumentana  the  fortifications  again  com- 
menced ;  and  ran  along  the  outside  edge  of  the 
Capitoline  and  Quirinal  hills,  till  they  reached  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  agger  at  the  Porta  Cot 
lina.    The  number  of  the  gates  in  the  walls  of 
Servius  is  uncertain,  and  the  position  of  many  of 
them  is  doubtful.    Pliny,  ind«*ed,  states  that  their 
number  was  37  ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  this 
number  includes  many  mere  openings  made  thnwch 
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CAWPVS  VATICAHVS\ 
PRAIA  PVINCTIA 


Walls  uf  Scrvim 


Gal«r  tti  the  Wall*  qf  Strvhu. 


I.  Porta Collina. 
I.  P.  Viminalia. 
Eaqulllna. 
Querquetolnfa? 
CMtlmooUnit. 
Capcna. 

Ratnluaeulan  i  I 
Neeria. 
Minucia. 
Trigvniina. 
Flumentann. 
Cannen«ali*. 
Ratarncna  ? 
Fontfnalm. 


a.  p. 
4.  p. 

s.  p. 

6.  P. 

7.  P. 
6.  P. 
9.  P. 

10.  P. 

11.  P. 
1J.  P. 

13.  P. 

14.  P. 


OattB  in  tht  Wal!»  qf'A  tcrrMan. 


15.  Porta  Flaminia. 
IG.  P.  Pinclana. 
17.  P.  Salaria. 
19.  P. 

To  face  p.  W9  .J 


19.  Porta  Clatwa. 

*».  P. 

Tiburtlna  (8. I>»r«n*>l. 

II.  P. 

PraeneaUna  (Manure). 

M.  P. 

Aainaria. 

13.  P. 

AictrovU  ? 

U.  P. 

Latlna. 

15.  P. 

Appla  tS.  SebutJano). 

J*.  P. 

ArdvatinaT 

n.  p. 

».  p. 

Portnenna. 

».  p. 

Amelia  (8.  Paacraxiol. 

*>.  p. 

31.  P. 

Bridges. 

».  Pona  Aellui  (Pontes.  Aoftjlo). 

31.  P. 

3-1.  P. 

JanleulcnjirT 

85.  P. 

Fabric!  iu. 

86.  P. 

Caatius. 

87.  P. 

FmlatinuiUetniuW) 

3*.  P. 

\ «««  i aL.r,-a . „  ^  >  * T^'-vw*     ,  i 
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the  walls  (3  connect  different  parts  of  the  city  with 
the  suburbs,  since  the  walls  of  Senrius  bad  long 
since  ceased  to  be  regarded.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  gates  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained : 
—  1.  Porta  CoUina,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
airper,  and  the  most  N.-ly  of  all  the  gates,  stood  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  Via  Salaria  and  Via 
N  omen  tana,  just  above  the  N.  angle  of  the  Vigna 
dei  Certosini.  2.  P.  Viminalis,  S.  of  No.  1,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  agger.  3.  P.  Emjuilina,  S-  of 
No.  2,  on  the  site  of  the  arch  of  GalHenus,  which 
probably  replaced  it ;  the  Via  Praenestina  and 
Labicana  began  here.  4.  P.  Querqurtulana,  S.  of 
No.  3.  5.  P.  Caclioniontana,  S.  of  No.  4,  on  the 
heights  of  M.  Caelius,  behind  the  hospital  of  S. 
Giovanni  in  Laterano,  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  2  modem  streets  which  bear  the  name  of 
8.  Stefano  Rotondo,  and  the  SS.  Quattro  Coronati. 
6.  P.  Oapena,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Roman  gates,  from  which  issued  the  Via  Appia.  It 
stood  S.  W.  of  Na  5,  and  at  the  S.  W.  foot  of  the 
Caelian,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Mattei.  7,  8,  9.  P.  LavernaiU,  P. 
HaudiuculttncL,  and  P.  Naevia,  3  of  the  most  S.-ly 
gates  of  Rome,  lying  between  the  Caelian  and  the 
Aventine.  The  walls  of  Senrius  probably  here 
took  a  great  bend  to  the  S.,  inclosing  the  height* 
of  Sta  Balbina  and  Sla  Saba.  10.  P.  Mnmcia, 
probably  W.  of  the  3  preceding,  and  on  the  8.  of 
the  Aventine.  11.  P.  Trujemina,  on  the  N.W.  of 
the  Aventine,  near  the  Tiber  and  the  great  salt- 
magazines.  12.  P.  Fluincntana,  N.  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Capitol  and 
close  to  the  Tiber.  13.  P.  Carmen  to/ N.  of 
No.  12,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  8.  W.  slope  of  the 
Capitoline,  near  the  altar  of  Carmen  ta,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  Forum  Olitorium  and  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus.  This  gate  contained  2  passages,  of 
which  the  right  hand  one  was  called  Porta  See- 
lerata  from  the  time  that  the  300  Fabii  passed 
through  it,  and  was  always  avoided.  14.  P.  Hatu- 
menalis,  N.  of  No.  1 3,  and  at  the  N.  W.  slope  of 
the  Capitoline,  leading  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
to  the  Campus  Martius.  15.  P.  FontinalU,  N.  of 
No.  ,4  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Quirinal,  also  lead- 
to  the  Campus  Martius.  16.  P.  Sanqualis,  N.  of 
No.  15,  also  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  same  hill. 
17.  P.  Solidarity's,  of  No.  16,  on  the  N.W.  slope 
of  the  same  hill,  near  the  temple  of  Salus.  18.  P. 
Triumphal**.  The  position  of  this  gate  is  quite 
uncertain,  except  that  it  led,  more  or  less  directly, 
to  the  Campus  Martius. — ILL  Walls  of  Aure 
lian.  These  walls  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  which  surround  the  modern  city  of  Rome, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  beyond  the  Tiber. 
The  Janiculus  and  the  adjacent  suburb  was  the 
only  portion  beyond  the  Tiber  which  was  in- 
cluded within  the  fortifications  of  Aure  lian ;  for 
the  Vatican  was  not  surrounded  with  walls  till 
the  time  of  Leo  IV.  in  the  9th  century.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  walls  of  Aurelian 
embraced  on  the  N.  the  Collis  Hortulorum  or 
Pincianua,  on  the  W.  the  Campus  Martius,  on  the 
E.  the  Campus  Esquilinus,  and  on  the  S.  the  Mons 
Testaceu*.  There  were  14  gates  in  the  Aurelian 
walla,  most  of  which  derived  their  names  from  the 
roads  issuing  from  them.  These  were,  on  the  N. 
side  :  1.  P.  Anrtlia,  on  the  Tiber  in  front  of  the 
Pons  Aelius.  2.  P.  Pinciana,  on  the  hill  of  the 
same  name.  3.  P.  Solaria,  extant  under  the  same 
name,  but  restored  in  modern  times.   4.  P.  No- 


mentana,  leading  to  the  ancient  P.  Collina,  On 
the  E.  side:  5.  P.  Ttburtina,  leading  to  the  old  P. 
Esquilina,  now  Porta  S.  Lorenao.  6.  P.  Prun- 
nestina,  now  Porta  Maggiore.  On  the  S.  side:  7. 
P.  Asinaria,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Porta  S, 
Giovanni.  8.  P.  Metronis,  or  Metronii,  or  Mttro- 
tJta,  which  has  now  disappeared,  probably  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Caelian,  between  S.  Stefano  Ro- 
tondo and  the  Villa  Mattei.  9.  P.  Latino*,  now 
walled  op.  10.  P.  Appia,  now  Porta  S.  Pan- 
craiio.  The  roads  through  this  gate  and  through 
No.  9,  both  led  to  the  old  Porta  Capena.  1 1.  P. 
Ostimsis,  leading  to  Ostia,  now  Porta  S.  Paolo. 
On  the  W.  side:  12.  P.  Poriuensis,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber  near  the  river,  from  which  issued 
the  road  to  Porta*.  13.  A  second  P.  Aurelia,  on 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Janiculus,  now  Porta  S.  Pan- 
crazio.  14.  P.  Srptimtana,  near  the  Tiber,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Alexander  VI.  —  E.  Bridges. 
There  were  8  bridges  ac.  oss  the  Tiber,  which  pro- 
bably ran  in  the  following  order  from  N.  to  S :  — 

1.  Pons  Aelius,  which  was  built  by  Hadrian,  and 
led  from  the  city  to  the  mausoleum  of  that  em- 
peror, now  the  bridge  and  castle  of  St,  Angelo. 

2.  Pont  Xeromanut^  or  Vaikanus,  which  led  from 
the  Campus  Martius  to  the  Vatican  and  the  gar- 
dens of  Caligula  and  Nero.  The  remains  of  its 
pier*  may  still  be  seen,  when  the  waters  of  tht 
Tiber  are  low,  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of  Sat 
Spirito.  3.  P.  A  urelws,  sometimes,  but  errone- 
ously, called  Janicuiensis,  which  led  to  the  Jani- 
culus and  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  occupied  the  site 
of  the  present  "  Ponte  Sisto,"  which  was  built  by 
Sistus  IV.  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge.  4,  5. 
P,  Fabricius  and  P.  Cestius,  the  two  bridges  wiiich 
connected  the  Insula  Tiberina  with  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  river,  the  former  with  the  city,  the 
latter  with  the  Janiculus.  Both  are  still  remain- 
ing. The  P.  Fabricius,  which  was  built  by  one 
L.  Fabricius,  curator  viarum,  a  short  time  before 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  now  )>ears  the  name  of 
44  Ponte  Quattro  Capi.*1  The  P.  Cestius,  which 
was  built  at  a  much  later  age,  is  now  called  44  Ponte 
8.  Bartolommeo."  6.  P.  Scnatorius,  or  Palatitiu.*, 
below  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  formed  the  com- 
munication between  the  Palatine  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood and  the  Janiculus.  7.  P.  Sublidut,  the 
oldest  of  the  Roman  bridges,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Ancus  Martius,  when  be  erected  a  fort  on 
the  Janiculus,  It  was  built  of  wood,  whence  its 
name,  which  comes  from  tulAicts,  u  wooden  beams.** 
It  was  carried  away  several  times  by  the  river, 
but  from  a  feeling  of  religious  respect  was  alwavs 
rebuilt  of  wood  down  to  the  latest  times.  8.  P. 
MUvistt,  or  Multrius,  now  **  Ponte  Molle,"  was  situ- 
ated outside  the  city,  N.  of  the  P.  Aelius,  and  was 
built  by  Aemilius  Scaurus  the  censor.  —  F.  Inte- 
rior of  the  City.  I.  Fora  and  C&mpL  The 
Font  were  open  spaces  of  ground,  paved  with 
stones,  surrounded  by  buildings,  and  used  as  market 
places,  or  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  An 
account  of  the  Fora  is  given  elsewhere.  [Forum.] 
The  Cam  pi  were  also  open  spaces  of  ground,  but 
much  larger,  covered  with  grass,  planted  with  trees, 
and  adorned  with  works  of  art.  They  were  used 
by  the  people  as  places  of  exercise  and  amusement, 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  London  parks. 
These  Campi  were:  1.  Campus  Martius,  the  open 
plain  lying  between  the  city  walls  and  the  Tiber,  of 
which  the  southern  part,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Circus  Flaminius,  was  called  Camjms  FkuHtsum, 
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or  Praia  Flamimia.  This  plain,  which  was  by  far 
the  most  celebrated  of  all,  "  spoken  of  separately. 
[Campus  Martius.]  2.  Campus  Soeleratus.  close 
to  the  Porta  Collina  and  within  the  walk  of  Ser- 
vius, where  the  vestals  who  had  broken  their  vows 
of  chastity  were  entombed  alive.  3.  Campus 
Ayrippue,  probably  on  the  S.  W.  slope  of  the  Pin* 
dan  hill,  E.  of  the  Campus  Marti  us,  on  the  right 
of  the  Corso,  and  N.  of  the  Pia/.ia  degli  ApostolL 
4.  Campus  EsquUinus,  outside  of  the  agger  of  8er- 
viua  and  near  the  Porta  Esquilina.  where  criminals 
were  executed,  and  the  lower  clasps  were  buried. 
The  greater  part  of  this  plain  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  pleasure  grounds  belonging  to  the  palace 
of  Maecenas.  6.  Campus  Vtmimalis,  on  the  E. 
flope  of  the  Viminal  near  the  Villa  Negroni.*—  II. 
Streeta  and  DUtricta.  There  are  said  to  have 
been  in  all  215  streets  in  Rome.  The  broad  streets 
were  called  Viae  and  Via*;  the  narrow  streets 
Angiportus.  The  chief  streets  were:  1.  Via  Sacra, 
the  principal  street  in  Rome.  It  began  near  the 
Sacellum  Streniae,  in  the  valley  between  the  Cae- 
lian  and  the  Esquiline,  aiid  leaving  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  (Colosseum)  on  the  left  ran  along 
the  N.  slope  of  the  Palatine,  passing  under  the 
arch  of  Titus,  and  past  the  Forum  Romanum,  till  it 
reached  the  Capitol.  2.  Via  Lata,  led  from  the  N. 
tide  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Porta  Ratumena  to  the 
Porta  Flaminia,  whence  the  N.  part  of  it  was 
called  Via  Flamimia,  3.  Via  Nova,  by  the  side 
of  the  W.  slope  of  the  Palatine,  led  from  the 
ancient  Porta  Romunula  and  the  Vela  brum  to  the 
Forum,  and  was  connected  by  a  side  street  with 
the  Via  Sacra.  4.  Vicut  Jugarius,  led  from  the 
Porta  Carntentalis  under  the  Capitol  to  the  Forum 
Romanum,  which  it  entered  near  the  Basilica  Julia 
and  the  Lacus  Scrviliua.  5.  Vicus  Tuscus.  connected 
the  Velabrum  with  the  Forum,  running  W.  of,  and 
nearly  parallel  with,  the  Via  Nova.  It  contained  a 
great  number  of  shops,  where  articles  of  luxury  were 
•old,  and  its  inhabitants  did  not  possess  the  best  of 
characters  (Ttmi  turba  impia  csct,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3. 
228).  6.  Vicus  Cyprius,  ran  from  the  Forum  to 
the  Esquiline.  The  upper  part  of  it,  turning  on  the 
right  to  the  Urbius  Clivus,  was  called  Scr/eratiu 
Viout,  because  Tullia  here  drove  her  chariot  over 
the  corpse  of  her  father  Servius.  7.  Viems  Patridus, 
in  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Vimi- 
nal in  the  direction  of  the  modern  Via  Urbana  and 
Via  di  &  Pudeiuaana.  8.  Viem  A  fries*,  in  the 
district  of  Esquiline,  but  the  exact  situation  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,  said  to  have  been  so  called, 
because  African  hostages  were  kept  here  during 
the  first  Punic  war.  9.  Vicus  Sandalarius,  also  in 
the  district  of  the  Esquiline,  extending  as  far  as 
the  heights  of  the  Carinae.  Besides  the  shops  of 
the  shoemakers,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  it 
contained  several  booksellers'  shops.  10.  Vicus 
VUrianus  or  Vitrurims,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  city, 
near  the  Porta  Capenn.  11.  Flit-as  Longus,  in  the 
Vullis  Quiriui  between  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal, 
now  S.  Vitale.  12.  Caput  Afrkw,  near  the  Co- 
losseum, the  modern  Via  de  S.  Quattro  Coronati. 
13.  Subttra  or  Sulmrra,  a  district,  through  which  a 
street  of  the  same  name  ran,  was  the  whole  valley 
between  the  Esquiline,  Quirinal  and  Viminal.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  tows 


*  Pints,  properly  signified  a  quarter  of  the  city,  but 
the  principal  nrr.  i  in  a  virus  was  frequently  calW.il  by 
the  name  of  Um  Vicus  tu  which  it  belouged. 


and  contained  a  great  number  of  shops  and  brothek 
14.  Petto,  a  height  near  the  forum,  which  exter.d<-d 
from  the  Palatine  near  the  Arch  of  Titus,  to  th« 
Esquiline,  and  which  separated  the  valley  of  tk« 
forum  from  that  of  the  Colosseum.    On  the  Vein 
were  situated  the  Baiilica  of  Constant™  and  tea 
temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.  15.  Carina*,  a  district 
on  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Esquiline,  or  the  modern 
height  of  S.Pietro  in  Vincoli,  where  Pontpey,  Cicrn 
and  many  other  distinguished  Romans  lived.  IS. 
Vefabrum,  a  district  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Palatine 
between  the  Vicus  Tu  sens  and  the  Forum  Bcenum, 
was  originally  a  morass.    17.  Asqutmeitum.  a  pla« 
at  the  E.  foot  of  the  Capitol  and  by  the  side  of  the 
Vicus  Jugarius,  where  the  bouse  of  Sp.  Maelisa 
once  stood.  [See  p.  407.  a.)   18.  ArpiUtum.  a  dis- 
trict of  uncertain  site,  but  probably  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Quirinal  between  the  Subara,  the 
Forum  of  Nerva  and  the  Temple  of  Peace.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain  ;  some  of  the 
ancients  derived  it  from  arijUla  "  white  clay  * ; 
others  from  a  hero  Argus,  a  friend  of  Evander.  km 
is  said  to  have  been  buried  here.    19.  La*:uni  st, 
a  district  near  the  Argiletum  and  the  Forum  Psv 
catorium,  on  which  subsequently  the  Basilica  Porta 
was  built.    In  this  district  wks  one  of  the  stats 
prisons,  called  Lautmmtae  or  Curcrr  JyatitttnuuruM. 
— HI.  Temples.  There  arc  said  to  have  been  404 
temples  in  Rome.   Of  these  the  following,  enume- 
rated for  the  most  part  in  chronological  order, 
were  the  principal:  —  1.  Tewpimm  Jims  F*rrtru\ 
on  the  Capitoline,  the  oldest  of  all  the  Romar. 
temples,  built,  according  to  tradition,  by  Romulas, 
and  restored  by  Augustus.  2.  T.  Fidmi,  likewise  an 
the  Capitoline,  built  bv  Numa,  and  restored  snc 
cessively  by  A.  Atilius  Collatinus  and  M.  Aemuna 
Scaurus.    3.  T.  Jam*,  also  called  Janus  Bi/rems  or 
JJi/brmis,  Janus  Gtmmnus  and  Janus  Qutnctu,  else 
built  by  Numa,  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a 
temple,  but  a  passage  with  an  entrance  at  each  end, 
the  gates  of  which  were  opened  during  war  sad 
closed  in  times  of  peace.    It  was  situated  N.E.  at 
the  forum  towards  the  Quirinal.    There  were  alss 
other  temples  of  Janus  at  Rome,  of  which  one  «a* 
near  the  Theatre  of  Marccllus,  and  the  other  near 
the  forum  of  Nerva.    4.  Amies  Vesmm,  a  roci  d 
temple  built  by  Numa,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  forum 
or  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine,  adjoining  tbe/fw*< 
Xumae,  prubably  near  Sta  Maria  Libera  lie*.  The 
Atrrum  Vesluc,  also  called  Atrium  iWmn,  proUhiy 
formed  a  part  of  the  Regia  Numae,  which  may  bt 
regarded  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  building  sacrr-i 
to  Vesta.  5.  T.  Dianae,an  the  Aventine,  whkh  hill  is 
hence  called  by  Martial  Colli*  IXauae,  built  by  Ser- 
vius Tullius,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Rom  am 
and  the  members  of  the  Latin  league,  and  restored 
by  Augustus,  probably  near  the  modern  chores 
S.  Priaca.  6.  T.  Lmmae,  frequently  confounded  wits 
the  preceding,  also  built  by  Servius  Tulliue,  and  ea 
the  Aventine.  probably  on  the  side  adjoining  tht 
Circus.    7.  T.  Jods,  usually  called  the  Coptlofmrm, 
situated  on  the  S.  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
was  vowed  by  Tarquinius  Priacus  and  bmih  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus.    It  was  the  moat  magmheett 
of  all  the  temples  in  Rome,  and  is  described  else- 
where. [CapitoLium.]  8.  T.  Satmrmi,  which  was 
also  used  as  the  Aerarium,  on  the  Clivus  Capitol)- 
nus  and  by  the  Forum,  to  which  it  is  supposed  that 
the  3  pillars  in  the  forum  belong.  It  was  buih  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus  and  restored  successively  by 
L.  Munatius  P  Uncus  and  Septimius  Severn*.  1 
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Column* of  theTemrdeof  Cantor  an<t  Pollux, nippnaed  by  »ome 
to  belong  to  the  Temple  of  Solum.  I'lt-i  <  ttfO,<>jl.  Ttmplea. 
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Temple  of  Veata.  (From  a  Coin.) 
Pate  MO.    lemple--,  No.  4. 
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Theatre*.  No.  3. 
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Aedes  Cantoris  or  T.  Castoris  et  PoUucis,  by  the 
Forum,  near  the  fountain  of  Juturna,  in  which  the 
senate  frequently  assembled.  It  was  vowed  by  the 
dictator  A.  Postumius  in  the  great  battle  with  the 
Latins  near  the  lake  Regillus,and  was  successively 
restored  by  L.  Metellas  Dalmaticus,  Tiberius,  Ca- 
ligula and  Claudius.  10.  T.  Mercmrii,  between  the 
Circus  Maxim  us  and  the  Aventine.  11.  T.  Cereris, 
on  the  slope  of  the  Aventine  near  the  Circus.  12. 
T.  Apt'linis,  between  the  Circus  Maxim  us  and  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus  near  the  Porticus  Octaviae, 
where  the  senate  often  assembled.  13.  T.  Junonu 
Jiegtnae,  on  the  Aventine.  14.  T.  Mortis  Ertra- 
murunei,  before  the  Porta  Capena  on  the  Via  Appia. 

15.  T.  J  ononis  Monetae,  on  the  area  of  the  Capi- 
tol ine,  where  the  house  of  M.  Manlius  had  stood. 

16.  T.  Junonis  Lncina*,  on  the  W.  summit  of  the 
Esquiline.  17.  T.  Concordia*,  on  the  slope  of  the 
Capitoline  above  the  forum  in  which  the  senate 
frequently  assembled.  There  were  probably  two 
temples  of  Concordia,  both  by  the  forum,  of  which  the 
ir  ore  ancient  was  consecrated  by  Camillus,  and  the 
other  by  L.  Opimius  after  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Concordia  are 
to  be  seen  behind  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severn*. 
IK.  T.  Salutis,  on  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal  near 
the  Porta  SaJutaris,  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Fabius  Pictor,  burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

19.  /'.  Betlonae,  before  the  Circus  Flaminiua,  and 
near  the  confines  of  the  Campus  Martius,  in  which 
the  senate  assembled,  in  order  to  give  audience  to 
foreign  ambassadors  and  to  receive  applications 
from  generals  who  solicited  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

20.  T.  Jovis  Victoria,  on  the  Palatine,  between  the 
Domus  Augusti  and  the  Curia  Vetus.  2).  T.  Vic- 
toria*, on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine,  or  theClivus 
Victorias  above  the  Porta  Romanula  and  the 
circus,  in  which  the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods  was  st  first  preserved.  2*2.  T.  Magna*  Matris 
Idaea*,  near  the  preceding  and  the  Casa  Komuli,  in 
which  the  above  named  statue  of  the  goddess  was 
placed  13  years  after  its  arrival  in  Rome.  23.  T. 
Jovis  Statoris,  near  the  arch  of  Titus  on  the  Via 
Sacra,  where  the  senate  frequently  assembled.  24. 
T.  Qntristi,  on  the  Quirinal,  where  also  the  senate 
frequently  assembled,  enlarged  and  adorned  by 
Augustus.  25.  7*.  Fortunat,  built  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius  in  the  Forum  Boarium.  26.  T.  AeseulapH  in 
the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  called  after  it 
Insula  Aesculapii.  27.  T.  Mentis  and  Veneris 
Erycinae,  both  of  which  were  built  at  the  same 
time  and  close  to  one  another  on  the  Capitoline. 
There  was  also  another  temple  of  Venus  Erycina 
before  the  Porta  Collina.  28.  T.  Honoris  and  Vir- 
Mis,  which  were  built,  close  to  one  another,  near 
the  Porta  Capena  and  Via  Appia,  by  Marcellus, 
and  adorned  with  Greek  works  of  art  brought  from 
Syracuse.  29.  T.  Jovis,  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber, 
near  the  temple  of  Aesculapius-  30.  T.  Fauni,  in 
the  island  of  the  Tiber.  31.  T.  Spei,  in  the  Forum 
Olitorium.  32.  T.Junoni*  S<j*j>itae  or  M<Uutae,'m 
the  Forum  Olitorium  near  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus. 
83.  7*.  Pietatis,  in  the  Forum  Olitorium,  which  was 
pulled  down  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Theatre 
of  Marcellus.  34.  Aedes  Fortnnam  Eqnestris,  in  the 
Campus  Flaminiua  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey, 
built  by  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  roof  of  which,  made 
of  marble,  was  brought  from  a  temple  of  Juno  Lu- 
cina  in  Bruttium.  It  was  probably  burnt  down  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  since  in  A.D. 
22  we  are  told  there  was  no  temple  of  Fortuna 


Equestris  at  Rome.  There  were  other  temples  ot 
Fortuna  on  the  Palatine,  Quirinal,  dec  35.  Aedes 
Hercuiis  Musantm,  close  to  the  Porticus  Octaviae, 
and  between  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  and  the 
Circus  Flaminiua,  built  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobiliot 
and  adorned  with  the  statues  of  the  Muses  brought 
from  Am  brae  ia.  36.  T.  Honoris  st  Virtutis,  built 
by  Marius,  but  of  uncertain  site:  some  modern 
writers  suppose  it  to  have  been  on  the  Esq  inline, 
others  on  the  Capitoline.  37.  T.  Martis,  in  the 
Campus  Martius  near  the  Circus  Flaminius,  built 
by  D.  Brutus  Callaicus,  and  adorned  with  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  god.  38.  T.  Veneris  Genetricis,  in 
the  forum  of  Caesar,  before  which  Caesar's  eques- 
trian statue  was  placed.  39.  T.  Martis  Ultoris,  in 
the  forum  of  Augustus,  to  which  belong  the  3 
splendid  Corinthian  pillars  near  the  convent  S. 
Annunaiata.  40.  T.  ApoUinis,  on  the  Palatine, 
surrounded  by  a  porticus  in  which  was  the  cele- 
brated Palatine  library.  41.  Pantheon*  a  celebrated 
temple  in  the  Campus  Martius,  built  by  Agrippn  : 
it  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  [Pantheon.] 
42.  T.  Augusti,  founded  by  Tiberius  and  completed 
by  Caligula,  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  towards 
the  Via  Nova.  It  stood  before  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, from  which  it  was  probably  separated  by 
the  Via  Nova.  43.  T.  Pacts,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  temples  in  the  city,  built  by  Vespasian 
on  the  Velia.  44.  T.  Isidis  et  Seropidis  in  the  3rd 
Regio,  which  was  named  after  the  temple.  45.  7*. 
Vcspasiani  et  7tts,  in  the  forum,  alongside  of  the 
temple  of  Concordia.  46.  7*.  Antonini  et  Faus- 
tinas, at  the  further  end  of  the  N.  side  of  the 
forum  under  the  Velia.  The  remains  of  this  temple 
are  in  the  modern  church  of  S.  Lorenso  iu  Miranda. 

47.  7*.  Minervae,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  forum,  be- 
hind the  temple  of  Augustus,  built  by  Domitian. 

48.  T.  Bona*  Deae*  a  very  ancient  temple  on  a 
spot  of  the  Aventine,  which  was  called  Saxum 
Sacrum,  but  removed  by  Hadrian,  undoubtedly  on 
the  S.  E.  side  of  the  hill,  opposite  the  heights  of 
S.  Sabba  and  S.  Balbina.  49.  T.  Romaeet  Veneris, 
subsequently  called  T.  Urbis,  a  large  and  splendid 
temple,  built  by  Hadrian,  between  the  Esquiline 
and  Palatine,  N.  E.  of  the  Colosseum.  It  was 
burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Maxentius,  but  was 
subsequently  restored.  Its  remains  are  between 
the  Colosseum  and  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Nuovn 
or  S.  Franceses  Romana.  50.  T.  Soli*,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  51.  T.  Hercuiis, 
in  the  forum  Boarium,  probably  the  round  temple 
still  extant  of  S.  Maria  del  Sole,  which  used  to  be 
erroneously  regarded  as  the  temple  of  Vesta. 
There  was  another  temple  of  Hercules  by  the 
Circus  Maximus,  near  the  Porta  Trigemina. 
52.  T.  Solis,  a  splendid  temple  built  by  Aurelian, 
E.  of  the  Quirinal  53.  7*.  Florae,  an  ancient 
temple  on  the  S.  point  of  the  Quirinal  ;  but  the 
time  of  its  foundation  is  not  recorded.  54.  VtU- 
canaJe,  was  not  a  temple,  but  only  an  Area  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  with  an  altar,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  forum  above  the  Comitium ;  it  was  so  large 
that  not  only  were  the  Curia  Hostilia  and  the 
Aedes  Concord iae  built  there,  but  also  a  fish- 
market  was  held  in  the  place. —IV.  CiroL  The 
Circi  were  places  for  chariot-races  and  horse-races. 
1.  Circus  Afajimus,  frequently  called  fciniply  the 
Circus,  was  founded  by  Tarqninius  Priscus,  in  the 
plain  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  and  was 
successively  enlarged  by  Juliuc  Caesar  and  Trnjan. 
Under  the  emperors  it  contained  seats  for  385,000 
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persona.  It  was  restored  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  games  were  celebrated  in  it  as  lute  as 
the  6th  century.  2.  C.  Flaminiu*,  erected  by  Fla- 
miuius  in  b.  c.  221  in  the  Prata  Flaminia  before 
the  Porta  Carmen talia ;  it  was  not  sufficiently 
large  for  the  population  of  Rome,  and  was  there- 
fore seldom  used.  3.  C.  Neronu,  erected  by  Ca- 
ligula in  the  gardens  of  Agrippina  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Tiber.  There  was  also  another 
C.  Nenmis,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  near 
the  Molea  Hadriani,  in  the  gardens  of  Domitia, 
4.  C  Palatums,  on  the  Palatine  in  which  the 
Ludi  Palatini  were  celebrated.  There  are  traces 
of  it  in  the  Orto  Roncioni  on  the  S.  part  of  the 
hill.  6.  C.  /fe/soouAo/t,  in  the  gardens  of  this 
emperor,  behind  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  at 
the  E.  point  of  the  Aurelian  walls.  6.  C.  Ma*, 
enin,  common  ly  called  Circo  di  Caracal  la,  before 
the  Porta  Appia  in  the  &  part  of  the  city.  Among 
the  Circi  we  may  also  reckon :  7.  The  Stadium, 
likewise  called  C.  Agonal**  and  C.  Alejeandri,  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  erected  by  Domitian  in  pliice 
of  the  wooden  Stadium  built  by  Augustus.  It 
contained  seats  for  33,888  persons.  It*  remains 
still  exist  in  the  Piazza  Navona.  —  V.  Theatres. 
Theatres  were  not  built  at  Rome  till  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  and  long  after  the  Circi. 
At  first  they  were  only  made  of  wood  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  and  were  afterwards  broken  up ; 
but  many  of  these  wooden  theatres  were  notwith- 
standing constructed  with  great  magnificence. 
The  splendid  wooden  theatre  of  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus  was  capable  of  containing  80,000  spec- 
tators. 1.  Theatrum  Pompeii,  the  first  permanent 
atone  theatre,  was  erected  by  Cn.  Pompey,  n.c  55, 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  N.  E.  of  the  Circus  Fla- 
miiiius,  after  the  model  of  the  theatre  of  Mytilene. 
It  contained  seats  for  40,000  spectators.  It  was 
restored  successively  by  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Cali- 
gula, Diocletian,  and  Theodorich.  Its  ruins  are 
by  the  Palazzo  Pio,  not  far  from  the  Campo  di 
Fiore.  2.  Th.  Corndii  Baibi,  8.  E.  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo 
Cenci.  It  was  dedicated  by  Cornelius  Ralbus  in 
&  c.  13,  was  partly  burnt  down  under  Titus,  but 
was  subsequently  restored.  It  contained  seats  for 
11,600  persons.  3.  Th.  AfarvelU,  in  the  forum 
01  i  tori  urn,  W.  of  the  preceding,  between  the  slope 
of  the  Capitoline  and  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Pietaa.  It  was  begun  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  dedicated  by  Augustus  in 
B.  c  13,  to  the  memory  of  his  nephew  Marcellus. 
It  was  restored  by  Vespasian,  and  perhaps  also  by 
Alexander  Severus.  It  contained  seats  for  20,000 
spectators.  The  remains  of  its  Cavea  exist  near 
the  Piazza  Montanara.  These  were  the  only  3 
theatres  at  Rome,  whence  Ovid  speaks  of  iema 
theutra.  There  was.  however,  an  Odeum  or  con- 
cert-house, which  may  be  classed  among  the 
theatres.  4.  Odeum,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  built 
by  Domitian,  though  some  writers  attribute  its 
erection  to  Trajan :  it  conuined  seats  for  about 
1 1,000  persons— VL  Amphitheatres.  The  am- 
phitheatres, like  the  theatres,  were  originally 
made  of  wood  for  temporary  purposes.  They  were 
used  for  the  shows  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts. 
The  first  wooden  amphitheatre  was  built  by  C.Scri- 
bonius  Curio  (the  celebrated  partisan  of  Caesar), 
and  the  next  by  Julius  Caesar  during  his  perpetual 
dictatorship,  B.  c.  46.  1.  Amph.  Statilii  Tamri,  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  was 


theatre  in  Rome,  and  was  built  by  Statilius  Taunts 
ac.  30.    This  edifice  was  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  until  the  building  of  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre.   It  did  not  satisfy  Caligula,  who  com- 
menced an  amphitheatre  near  the  Srpta;  bet  th« 
work  was  not  continued  by  Claudius.    Nero  too, 
A.  D.  57,  erected  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  wood.  teit 
this  was  only  a  temporary  building.    The  amphi- 
theatre of  Taurus  was  destroyed  in  the  buroti  g  at 
Rome,  a.  D.  64,  and  was  probably  never  restored, 
as  it  is  not  again  mentioned.    2.  AmpL  Plenta*, 
or,  as  it  has  been  called  since  the  time  of  Bede, 
the  Colosseum  or  Colitaeum,  a  name  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood  dost 
by.    It  was  situated  in  the  valley  between  the 
Caelius,  the  Esquiline  and  the  Velia  on  the  marahy 
ground  which  was  previously  the  pood  of  Nero's 
palace.  It  was  commenced  by  Vespasian,  and  was 
completed  by  Titus,  who  dedicated  it  in  a.  d.  80, 
when  5000  animals  of  different  kinds  were  sWh- 
tered.    This  wonderful  building,  of  which  u.ms 
are  still  extensive  remains,  covered  nearly  6  acrei 
of  ground,  and  furnished  seats  for  87,0 00  spec- 
tators. In  the  reign  of  Macrinus  it  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  so  much  damage  was  done  to  it 
that  the  games  were  for  some  years  celebrated  ia 
the  Stadium.    Iu  restoration  was  commenced  by 
Klagabalus  and  completed  by  Alexander  Severus. 
3.  Amph.  GutrensA,  at  the  S.  E.  of  the  Aurelisa 
walls. — VIL  Naumachiae.    These  were  build- 
ings of  a  kind  similar  to  the  amphitheatres.  They 
were  used  for  representations  of  sea-fights,  and 
consisted  of  artificial  lakes  or  ponds,  with  stone 
seats  around  them  to  accommodate  the  spectators. 
I .  Naumaehia  Juiii  Caesaris,  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  Campus  Martius,  called  the  **  Leaser  Ce- 
deta."    This  lake  was  filled  up  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  so  that  we  find  in  later  writers  mention 
of  only  2  Naumachiae.  2.  JV.  Amgwtti,  constructed 
by  Augustus  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  under 
the  Janiculus  and  near  the  Porta  Portuensia  It 
was  subsequently  called  the  Fetes  Naumaehia,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  following  one.    3.  AT.  Do- 
mitvtni,  constructed  by  the  emperor  Domitian,  pro- 
bably on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  under  the 
Vatican  and  the  Circus  Neronis.  —  VHX  Ther- 
mae.   The  Thermae  were  some  of  the  most  mu- 
nificent buildings  of  imperial  Rome.  They  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  Balnea*,  or  common  baths,  of  which 
there  were  a  great  number  at  Rome.     In  ths 
Thermae  the  hatha  constituted  a  small  part  of  ifes 
building.  They  were,  properly  speaking,  a  Roman 
adaptation  of  the  Greek  gymnasia  ;  and  besides 
the  baths  they  contained  places  for  athletic  games 
and  youthful  sports,  exedrae  or  public  halls,  por- 
ticoes and  vestibules  for  the  idle,  and  libraries  for 
the  learned.    They  were  decorated  with  the  finest 
objects  of  art,  and  adorned  with  fountains,  and 
shaded  walks  and  plantations.   1.  Thermae  Agra* 
pae,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  erected  by  M. 
Agrippa.    The  Pantheon,  still  existing,  is  sup- 
posed by  some,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  to 
have  served  originally  as  a  vestibule  to  thaw 
Thermos.    2.  Th.  Ncrouu,  erected  by  Nero  ia 
the  Campus  Martius  alongside  of  the  Thennss 
of  Agrippa  :  they  were  restored  by  Alexander 
Severus,  and  were  from  that  time  called  TL  Alu- 
andrmae.     3.  Th.  TuH,  on  the  Esquiline,  aeal 
the  amphitheatre  of  this  emperor,  of  which  there 
are  still  considerable  remains.     4.  Th.  Jhijtm, 
also  ou  the  Esquiline,  immediately  behuid  ths 
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two  preceding,  towards  the  N.  E.  5.  7%  Com- 
modimuie  and  Th.  Sevtrianae,  close  to  one  another, 
near  &  Balbina,  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  city. 
6.  Th.  Antoniuianat,  also  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the 
city,  behind  the  two  preceding,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  Thermae,  in  which  2,300 
men  could  bathe  at  the  aame  time,  The  greater 
part  of  it  was  built  by  Caracal  la.  and  it  was  com- 
pleted by  Heliogabalus  and  Alexander  Severn*. 
There  are  still  extensive  remains  of  this  immense 
building  below  8.  Balbina.  7.  Th.  Diodetiani, 
in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  city  between  the  Agger 
of  Servius  and  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal.  It  was 
the  most  extensive  of  all  the  Thermae,  containing 
a  library,  picture  gallery.  Odeum,  Ac.,  and  such 
immense  baths  that  3,000  men  could  bathe  in 
them  at  the  same  time.  There  are  still  extensive 
remains  of  this  building  near  S.  Maria  d'Angeli. 
8.  Th.  Cotutantim,  on  the  Quirinal,  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  Palazzo  Rospiffliosi,  but  of  which  all 
traces  have  disappeared.  The  following  Thermae 
were  smaller  and  less  celebrated.  9.  Th.  Dtciuuut, 
on  the  A  v  en  tine.  10.  Th.  Suranae^  erected  by 
Trajan  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  Sulpicius  Sura, 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Aventine,  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Th.  Variance.  1 1.  Th.  Phi- 
Uppi,  near  S.  Matteo  in  Merulana.  12.  Th.  Agnp- 
fxHa*,  oo  the  Viminal  behind  S.  Lorenzo.  13.  Th. 
Caiiet  Lucii,  on  the  Esquiline,  called  in  the  middle 
agea  the  Tenne  di  Oalluccio.  —  DL  Basilicae 
The  Basilicae  were  buildings  which  served  as 
courts  of  law,  and  exchanges  or  places  of  meeting 
for  merchants  and  men  of  business.  1.  Basilica 
Portia,  erected  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  in  the  forum 
adjoining  the  Curia,  B.  c  1 84.  It  was  burnt  down 
along  with  the  Curia  in  the  riots  which  followed 
the  death  of  Clodius,  52.  2.  B.  Fulvia,  also 
called  Acmilia  et  Fulvia,  because  it  was  built  by 
the  censors  L.  Aeinilius  Lepidus  and  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior  in  179.  It  was  situated  in  the  forum 
near  the  preceding  one.  It  was  restored  by 
Aemilius  Paul  us  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  was 
hence  called  B.  Aemilia  or  Pads'.  It  was  dedi- 
cated by  his  son  Paulas  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  his 
consulship,  34.  It  was  burnt  down  20  years 
afterwards  (14),  and  was  rebuilt  nominally  by 
Paulus  Lepidus,  but  in  reality  by  Augustus  and 
the  friends  of  Paulus.  The  new  building  was  a 
most  magnificent  one  ;  its  columns  of  Phrygian 
itarble  were  especially  celebrated.  It  was  re- 
paired by  another  Lepidus  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, a.  D.  22.  3.  B.  Sempronia,  built  by  Ti. 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  B.C.  171,  in  the  forum  at 
the  end  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  4.  B.  Opimia,  in  the 
forum  near  the  temple  of  Concordia.  5.  B.  Julia, 
commenced  by  Julius  Caesar  and  finished  by 
Augustus,  in  the  forum  between  the  temples  of 
Castor  and  Saturn,  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
B.  Sempronia  mentioned  above.  Some  writers  sup- 
pose that  Aemilus  Paulus  built  two  Basilicae,  and 
that  the  B.  Julia  occupied  the  site  of  one  of  them. 
6.  B.  Argentaria,  in  the  forum  near  the  Clivus 
Argentarius  and  before  the  temple  of  Concordia, 
probably  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  B.  Vascularis  The  remains  of  this 
building  are  behind  S.  Martina,  along  side  of  the 
Salita  di  Marforio.  7.  B.  Ulpia,  in  the  middle  of 
the  forum  of  Trajan,  of  which  there  are  still  con- 
siderable remains.  8.  B.  Corulantiana,  between 
the  temple  of  Peace  and  the  temple  of  Rome  and 
Vetne.  —  I.  Porticoes    The  Porticoes  {Portion) 
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covered  walks,  supported  by  columns,  and  open 
on  one  side.  There  were  several  public  porticoes 
at  Rome,  many  of  them  of  great  size,  which  were 
used  as  places  of  recreation,  and  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  1.  Portion  Pompeii,  adjoining  the 
theatre  of  Pompey,  and  erected  to  afford  shelter  to 
the  spectators  in  the  theatre  during  a  shower  of 
rain.  It  was  restored  by  Diocletian,  and  was 
hence  called  P.  Jovia.  2.  P.  Argonautarum,  or 
Neptttni  or  Aoripjxte,  erected  by  A grippe  in  the 
Campus  Marti  us  around  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
and  adorned  with  a  celebrated  painting  of  the 
Argonauts.  3.  P.  Philippi,  by  the  side  of  the 
T.  Herculis  Musarum  and  the  Porticus  O  da  viae, 
built  by  M.  Philippus  the  father-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus, and  adorned  with  splendid  works  of  art. 
4.  P.  Minmeii  in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  built  by  Q.  Minucius  Rufus  in 
B.c  109,  to  commemorate  his  victories  over  the 
Scordisci  and  Triballi  in  the  preceding  year. 
There  appear  to  have  been  2  porticos  of  this  name, 
since  we  find  mention  of  a  Minucia  Vetue  el  Frw 
mentaria.  It  appears  that  the  tesserae,  or  tickets, 
which  entitled  persons  to  a  share  in  the  publie 
distributions  of  corn  were  given  to  them  in  the 
P.  Minucia.  6.  P.  A/atetfs,  built  by  Q.  Metellus, 
after  his  triumph  over  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
b.  c  146.  It  was  situated  in  the  Campus  Martius 
between  the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  and  surrounded  the  2  temples  of 
Jupiter  Stator  and  Juno  Regina,  6.  P.  OcUiviae, 
built  by  Augustus  on  the  site  of  the  P.  Meu-lli 
just  mentioned,  in  honour  of  his  sister  Octavia. 
It  was  a  magnificent  building,  containing  a  vast 
number  of  works  of  art,  and  a  public  library,  in 
which  the  senate  frequently  assembled  ;  hence  it 
is  sometimes  called  Curia  Octavia.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  Its  ruins  are  near 
the  church  of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescaria.  7.  P>  Oc- 
tavia, which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  P.  Octaviae  just  mentioned,  was  built  by  Cn. 
Octavius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  It  was 
situated  in  the  Campus  Martius  between  the 
theatre  of  Pompey  and  the  Circus  Flaminius,  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and  contained  2  rows  of 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  brazen 
capitals,  whence  it  was  also  called  P.  Corinihia. 
8.  P.  Europae,  probably  at  the  foot  of  the  Pincius, 
in  which  foot-races  took  place.  9.  P.  Polae,  built 
by  the  sister  of  Agrippa  in  the  Campus  Agrippae, 
in  which  also  foot-races  took  place.  10.  P.  ZtrtVz, 
on  the  Esquiline,  surrounding  a  temple  of  Con- 
cordia. 1 1 .  P.  Julia,  or  P.  Caii  et  LucHy  built  by 
Julia  in  honour  of  these  2  sons  of  Agrippa,  was 
probably  also  situated  on  the  Esquiline  near  the 
Thermae  Caii  et  Lucii.  The  following  Porticoes 
were  leu  celebrated  :  12.  P.  Vipeania,  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  be  only  a  later  name  of  the 
P.  Argonautarum.  13.  P.  Claudia,  on  the  Esqui- 
line.—XL  Triumphal  Arches.  The  Triumphal 
Arches  (Aran)  were  structures  peculiar  to  the 
Romans,  and  were  erected  by  victorious  generals 
in  commemoration  of  their  victories.  They  were 
built  across  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and, 
according  to  the  space  of  their  respective  localities, 
consisted  either  of  a  single  arch-  way  or  of  a  central 
one  for  carriages,  with  2  smaller  ones  on  each  side 
for  foot  passengers.  Ancient  writers  mention  21 
arches  in  the  city  of  Rome.    Of  these  the  most 
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Fornix  Fabianus,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Via 
Sacra,  built  by  Fabius  Maximus  in  B.C.  121,  in 
commemoration  of  bit  victory  over  the  Allobroges. 
2.  A.  Druri,  erected  by  the  senate  in  B.  c.  9,  in 
honour  of  Nero  Claudius  Drasus.  It  was  situated 
on  tbe  Via  Appia,  and  still  exists,  forming  the 
inner  gate  of  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano.  3.  A. 
Am/uttiy  in  the  forum  near  the  house  of  Julius 
Caesar.  4.  A.  Tiberii,  near  the  temple  of  Saturn 
en  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  erected  by  Tiberius, 
a.  d.  16,  in  honour  of  the  victories  of  German  icus 
in  Germany.  5.  A.  Claudiu  in  the  plain  E.  of 
the  Quirinal,  erected  a.  d.  51,  to  commemorate  the 
victories  of  Claudius  in  Britain.  Remains  of  it 
have  been  dug  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  Piazza 
di  Sciarra,  by  the  Via  di  Pietra.  6.  A.  Titi,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Via  Sacra  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  which  still  exists.  It  was  erected  to  the 
honour  of  Titus,  after  his  conquest  of  Judaea,  but 
was  not  dnished  till  after  his  death ;  since  in  the 
inscription  upon  it  he  is  called  "  Dims,"  and  he 
Is  also  represented  as  being  carried  up  to  heaven 
upon  an  eagle.  The  bas-reliefs  of  this  arch  repre- 
sent the  spoils  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
carried  in  triumphal  procession.  7.  A.  Trajani, 
in  the  forum  of  this  emperor,  at  the  point  where 
you  enter  it  from  the  forum  of  Auguatus.  8. 
A.  Pert,  on  the  Via  Appia,  erected  to  the  honour 
of  Verus  after  his  victory  over  the  Parthian*.  9. 
A.  Mard  AmreUi,  in  the  7th  Regio,  probably 
erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  this  em- 
peror  over  the  Marcomanni.  It  existed  under  dif- 
ferent names  near  the  Piazzo  Fiano  down  to  1662, 
when  it  was  broken  up  by  order  of  Alexander  VII. 

10.  A.  SeptimU  Severi,  in  the  forum  at  the  end  of 
the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  before 
the  temple  of  Concordia,  and  still  extant  near  the 
church  of  SS.  Sergio  e  Bacco,  was  erected  by  the 
senate,  a.  d.  203,  in  honour  of  Septimius  Se verus 
and  bis  2  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  on  account  of 
his  victories  over  the  Parthians  and  Arabians. 

11.  A.  Gordiani,  on  the  Esquiline.  12.  A.  GaUieni, 
erected  to  the  honour  of  Gallienus  by  a  private 
individual,  M.  Aurelius  Victor,  also  on  the  Esqui- 
line, S.E.  of  the  Porta  Esquilina.  It  is  still  extant 
near  the  church  of  S-Vito.  12.  A.  Dioclttuwi, 
probably  identical  with  the  A.  Novum,  in  the  7th 
Regio.  13.  A.  CondanHni,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Coelius,  is 
still  extant.  It  was  erected  by  the  senate  in 
honour  of  Constantine  after  his  victory  over  Max- 
entius,  a.d.  312.  It  is  profusely  ornamented,  and 
many  of  the  bas-reliefs  which  adorn  it  were  taken 
from  one  of  the  arches  erected  in  the  time  of 
Trajan.  13.  A.  Tktodo$iam^  Gratiani  «t  VoJm- 
Unuini,  opposite  the  Pons  Aelius  and  the  Moles 
Hadriani.  —  XII.  Curiae  or  Senate-Houses,  I. 
Curia  Hostility  frequently  called  Curia  simply, 
was  built  by  Tullus  HostiIius,and  was  used  as  the 
ordinary  place  of  assembly  for  the  senate  down  to 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  stood  in  the  Forum 
jn  the  N.  side  of  the  Comitium.  It  was  burnt  to 
tbe  ground  in  the  riots  which  followed  the  death 
of  Clodius,  B.  c.  52.  It  was  however  soon  re- 
built, tbe  direction  of  the  work  being  entrusted  to 
Faustus,  the  son  of  the  dictator  Sulla ;  but  scarcely 
had  it  been  finished,  when  the  senate,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Caesar,  decreed  that  it  should  be  de- 
stroyed, and  a  temple  of  Fortune  erected  on  its 
site,  while  a  new  Curia  should  be  erected,  which 
should  bear  the  name  of  Julia.    (See  below.)  2. 
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C  Pompeia  or  Pompeii,  attached  to  the  Portico  sf 
Pompey  in  the  Campus  Martius.  It  was  in  this 
Curia  that  Caesar  was  assassinated  op  the  ldei  of 
March.  8.  C.  Julia,  the  decree  for  the  erection  <j{ 
which  has  been  mentioned  above,  was  nnish«d 
and  consecrated  by  Augustus.  It  did  not  stand 
on  the  site  of  the  Curia  Hostilia,  as  many  moden 
writers  have  supposed,  but  at  the  S.W.  angle  of 
the  Comitium,  between  tbe  temple  of  Ve*u  and 
that  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  4,  C  PomjAlia**, 
built  by  Domitian  and  restored  by  Diocletian,  wat 
the  usual  place  of  the  senate's  meeting  from  tin 
time  of  Domitian.  It  was  situated  alongside  ca 
the  temple  of  Janus,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Numa  Pompiliut,  whence  this  curia  wat 
called  Pompiliana.— XII.  Prison*.  There  were 
2  public  prisons  (oorarcs)  in  Rome.  The  more 
ancient  one,  called  Carver  Mamertimu*  (a  name 
however  which  does  not  occur  in  any  anamt 
author),  was  built  by  Ancos  Martius  on  the  slope 
of  the  Capitoline  overhanging  the  Forum.  It  was 
enlarged  by  Servius  Tail i us,  who  added  to  it  s 
dismal  subterranean  dungeon,  called  from  hist 
DtUianum,  where  the  conspirators  of  Catiline  were 
put  to  death.  This  dungeon  was  12  feet  ui.d-r 
ground,  walled  on  each  side,  and  arched  over  with 
stone-work.  It  is  still  extant,  and  serves  as  a 
subterranean  chapel  to  a  small  church  built  on  ths 
spot  called  S.  Pietro  in  Careers.  Near  this  priwn 
were  the  Scalae  Grmrmine  or  steps,  down  whicb 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  executed  were 
thrown  into  the  Forum,  to  be  exposed  to  the  rue 
of  the  Roman  populace.  The  other  state  pri«ca 
was  called  Lautumiae,  and  was  probably  situated 
towards  the  N.  side  of  the  Forum,  near  the  Cuna 
Hostilia  and  Basilica  Porcia.  Some  writers  how- 
ever suppose  Lautumiae  to  be  only  another  name 
of  the  Career  Mamertinos.  —  XHI.  Castra  « 
Barracks.  1.  Cbsfra  Praetor  to,  in  the  N.K. 
corner  of  the  city  on  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal  arid 
Viminal,  and  beyond  the  Thermae  of  Di>«c!etiac, 
were  built  by  the  emperor  Tiberius  in  the  form  of 
a  Roman  camp.  Here  the  Praetorian  troop*  or 
imperial  guards  were  always  quartered.  2.  Curra 
Perrprima,  on  the  Caelius,  prubably  built  by  Sep- 
timius Severus  for  the  use  of  the  foreign  troops, 
who  might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  ajjainit  tbe 
Praetorians.  —  XIV.  Aqueducts.  The  Aqueducts 
(Aquaedmetm$)  supplied  Rome  with  an  abinidai.ee 
of  pure  water  from  the  hills  which  surround  ths 
Campagna.  The  Romans  at  first  had  recourse  to 
the  Tiber  and  to  wells  sunk  in  the  city.  It  mi 
not  till  B>  a  313  that  the  first  aqueduct  was  con- 
structed, but  their  number  was  gradually  increased 
till  they  amounted  to  14  in  the  time  of  Procop:ut, 
that  is,  the  6th  century  of  tbe  Christian  era.  1. 
Aqua  Ajypia,  was  begun  by  the  censor  Appiui 
Claudius  Caecus  in  B.  c.  313.  Its  soun.es  were 
near  the  Via  Praenestina,  between  the  7th  and  8th 
milestones,  and  its  termination  was  at  the  Saiinae 
by  the  Porta  Trigeroina.  Its  length  was  11,190 
pass  us  ;  for  11,130  of  which  it  was  earned  under 
the  earth,  and  for  the  remaining  60  passu*,  withm 
the  city,  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  Porta  Tri- 
ne mi  na,  it  was  on  arches.  No  traces  of  it  remain. 
2.  Anio  Vetus,  commenced  B.  c.  273,  by  the  censor 
M\  Curius  Dentatus,  and  finished  by  M.  Fulnus 
Fluccus.  The  water  was  derived  from  the  river 
Anio,  above  Tibur,  at  a  distance  of  20  Rents 
miles  from  the  city;  but,  on  account  of  its  windiaci 
its  actual  length  was  43  miles,  of  which  lenrtfc 
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than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  only  (via,  221  passua) 
wu  above  the  ground.  There  are  considerable 
remains  of  this  aqueduct  on  the  Aural  ian  wall,  near 
the  Porta  Matcgiore,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tivoli.  8.  Aqua  Marcia,  which  brought  the  cold- 
est and  most  wholesome  water  to  Rome,  was  built 
by  the  pnu*  tor  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  by  command  of 
the  senate,  in  n.  c.  144.  It  commenced  at  the  aide 
of  the  Via  Valeria,  36  miles  from  Rome;  its  length 
was  61,7101  passus,  of  which  only  7463  were 
aboTe  ground;  namely,  528  on  solid  substructions, 
and  6935  on  arches.  It  was  high  enough  to  supply 
water  to  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  mount.  It 
was  re paii ed  by  Agrippa  in  his  aedileship,  B.C.  33 
see  below  Not  5),  and  the  volume  of  its  water 
was  increased  by  Augustus,  by  means  of  the  water 
of  a  apring  800  passus  from  it  t  the  short  aqueduct 
which  conveyed  this  water  was  called  Aqua  Au- 
gusta, but  is  never  enumerated  at  a  distinct  aque- 
duct. Several  arches  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  are  still 
standing.  4.  Aqua  Tepula,  which  was  built  by  I 
the  censors  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio  and  L.  Cassius 
Longinus  in  B.  C  127,  began  in  a  spot  in  the  Lu- 
cullan or  Tusculan  bond,  2  miles  to  the  right  of  the 
1 0th  milestone  on  the  Via  Latina.  It  was  after- 
wards connected  with,  —  5.  Aqua  Julia.  Among 
the  splendid  public  works  executed  by  Agrippa  in 
his  aedileahip,  B.  c  33,  was  the  formation  of  a  new 
aqueduct,  and  the  restoration  of  all  the  old  ones. 
From  a  source  2  miles  to  the  right  of  the  12th 
milestone  of  the  Via  Latina,  be  constructed  his 
aqueduct  (the  Aqua  Julia)  first  to  the  Aqua  Tepula, 
in  which  it  was  merged  as  far  as  the  reservoir 
(piicma)  on  the  Via  Latina,  7  miles  from  Rome. 
From  the  reservoir,  the  water  was  carried  along  2 
distinct  channels,  on  the  same  substructions  (which 
were  probably  the  original  substructions  of  the 
Aqua  Tepula  newly  restored),  the  lower  channel 
being  called  the  Aqua  Trpula,  and  the  upper  the 
Aqua  Julia;  and  this  double  aqueduct  again  was 
united  with  the  Aqua  Mania,  over  the  water- 
course of  which  the  other  two  were  carried.  The 
monument  erected  at  the  junction  of  these  3  aque- 
ducts is  still  to  be  seen  close  to  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo. 
It  bears  an  inscription  referring  to  the  repairs  under 
Canu-alla.  The  whole  course  of  the  Aqua  Julia, 
from  iu  source,  amounted  to  15,426  passus,  partly 
on  raa»»ive  substructions  and  partly  on  arches.  6. 
Aqua  Virgo,  built  by  Agrippa  to  supply  his  baths. 
Iu  water  was  as  highly  esteemed  for  bathing  as 
that  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  was  for  drinking.  It 
commenced  by  the  8th  milestone  on  the  Via  Col- 
latina,  and  was  conducted  by  a  very  circuitous 
route,  chiefly  under  the  ground,  to  the  M.  Pincius, 
whence  it  was  carried  on  arches  to  the  Campus 
Martins :  ite  length  was  14,105  passus,  of  which 
12,865  were  under  ground.  7.  Aqua  A I  sitting 
sometimes  called  also  Aqua  Augusta,  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Tiber,  was  constructed  by  Augustus  from 
be  Lacus  AUietinus  (Lago  di  Mnrtignano)  which 
.ay  6500  passus  to  the  right  of  the  l4th  milestone,  on 
the  Via  Claudia,  and  was  brought  to  the  part  of  the 
Regio  Transtibcrina  below  the  Janiculus.  Its  length 
was  22,172  passus,  of  which  only  358  were  on 
arches;  and  its  water  was  so  bad  that  it  could  only 
have  been  intended  for  the  supply  of  Augustus's 
Naumachia,  and  for  watering  gardens.  8,  9.  At/ua 
Claudia  and  A  mo  Norms  (or  Aqua  Aniena  Now), 
the  2  most  magnificent  of  all  the  aqueducts,  both 
/ommenc  d  by  Caligula  in  a.  d.  36,  and  finished 
by  Claudius  in  a.  d.  60.  The  Aqua  Claudia 
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menced  near  the  38th  milestone  on  the  Via  Subla- 
censia.  Iu  water  was  reckoned  the  best  after  the 
Marcia.  Its  length  was  46,406  passus  (nearly 
464;  miles)  of  which  9567  were  on  arches.  The 
A  nio  Novus  began  at  the  42nd  milestone  on  the  Via 
Sublacensis.  lU  length  was  58,700  passua  (nearly 
39  roileB)  and  some  of  iU  arches  were  109  feet  high. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  these  two  aque- 
ducts were  united,  forming  two  channels  on  the  same 
arches,  the  Claudia  below  and  the  Anio  Novua 
above.  An  interesting  monument  connected  with 
these  aqueducU  it  the  gate  new  called  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  which  was  originally  a  magnificent  double 
arch,  by  means  of  which  the  aqueduct  was  carried 
over  the  Via  Labicana  and  the  Via  Praenestina. 
Over  the  double  arch  are  three  inscriptions,  which 
record  the  names  of  Claudius  as  the  builder,  and  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus  as  the  restorers  of  the  aque- 
duct. By  the  aide  of  this  arch  the  aqueduct  passes 
along  the  wall  of  Aurelian  for  some  distance,  and 
then  it  is  continued  upon  the  A  reus  Neroniani  or 
Caelimontani,  which  were  added  by  Nero  to  the 
original  structure,  and  which  terminated  at  the 
temple  of  Claudius,  which  was  also  built  by  Nero, 
on  the  Caeliua,  where  the  water  was  probably  con* 
veyed  to  a  castellum  already  built  for  the  Aqua 
Julia,  and  for  a  branch  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,  which 
had  been  at  some  previous  time  continued  to  the 
Caeliua.  10.  Aqua  Crabra,  which  had  iu  source 
near  that  of  the  Julia,  and  which  was  originally 
carried  right  through  the  Circus  Maximus;  but  the 
water  was  so  bad,  that  Agrippa  would  not  bring  it 
into  the  Julia,  but  abandoned  it  to  the  people  of 
the  Tusculan  land.  Hence  it  was  called  Aqua 
Damnaia.  At  a  later  period,  part  of  the  water  was 
brought  into  the  Aqua  Julia.  Considerable  traces 
of  it  remain.  11.  Aqua  Trajana,  was  brought  by 
Trajan  from  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  (now  Bracciano) 
to  supply  the  Janiculus  and  the  Regio  Transtibe- 
rina.  12.  Aqua  Alesnndrina,  constructed  by  Alex- 
ander Severus ;  iu  source  was  in  the  lands  of  Tus- 
culum,  about  14  miles  from  Rome,  between  Gabri 
and  the  lake  Regillus.  Iu  small  height  shows 
that  it  was  intended  for  the  baths  of  Severus,  which 
were  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Rome.  13.  Aqua 
Srptimiana,  built  by  Septimhis Severus,  was  perhapa 
only  a  branch  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  formed  by  the  em- 
peror to  bring  water  to  his  baths.  14.  Aqua  Algtntia 
bad  iu  source  at  M.  Algidus  by  the  Via  Tuacnlana. 
Iu  builder  is  unknown.  Three  of  these  aqueducts 
atill  supply  the  modern  city  of  Rome  with  water. 
(1)  The  Aeqma  Verging,  the  ancient  Aqua  Virgo, 
which  waa  restored  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  and  further 
embellished  by  Benedict  XIV.  and  Clement  XIII. 
The  chief  portion  of  iu  waters  gush  out  through 
the  beautiful  Fontana  di  Trevi,  but  it  also  supplies 
12  other  public  fountains  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  lower  city.  (2)  The  Aequo  Felice,  named  aftet 
the  conventual  name  of  iu  restorer  Siztus  V.  (Fra 
Felice),  is,  probably,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Aqua 
Claudia,  though  some  take  it  for  the  A lerandrina. 
It  supplies  27  public  fountains  and  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city.  (3)  The  Acqua  Paola,  the  ancient 
Alsietina,  supplies  the  Tran»tevere  and  the  Vatican, 
and  feeds,  among  others,  the  splendid  fountains 
before  St.  Peter's.  —  XV.  Sewer*.  Of  these  the 
moat  celebrated  was  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  con- 
structed by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  which  was  formed 
to  carry  off  the  waters  brought  down  from  the  ad- 
jacent bills  into  the  Velabrum  and  valley  of  the 
Forum.    It  empties  itself  into  the  Tiber  nearly 
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opposite  one  extremity  of  the  Tusula  Tiberina. 
This  cloaca  wai  formed  by  3  arches,  one  within 
the  other,  the  innermost  of  which  is  a  semicircular 
vault  about  14  feat  in  diameter.  It  is  •till  extant 
in  its  original  state,  with  not  a  stone  displaced. « 
XVL  Palaces,  1 .  PakUiutn,  or  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, was  situated  en  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Palatine 
between  the  arch  of  Titus  and  the  sanctuary  of 
Vesta ;  it*  front  waa  turned  towards  the  Forum, 
and  the  approach  to  it  waa  from  the  Via  Sacra 
close  by  the  arch  of  Titus.  It  was  originally  the 
house  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  and  was  enlarged 
by  Augustus,  who  made  it  the  imperial  residence. 
A  part  of  the  Palatium  was  called  Domus  Tiberiatuk\ 
which  was  originally  a  separate  house  of  Tiberius 
on  the  Palatine,  and  was  afterwards  united  to  the 
palace  of  Augustus.  It  was  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
turned  towards  the  Circus  and  the  Velabrum,  and 
is  sometimes  called  Postwa  Pan  PoJaHu  It  was 
through  this  part  of  the  palace  that  the  emperor 
Otho  fled  into  the  Velabrum.  We  read  of  the 
Domus  Tiberiana  even  after  the  imperial  palace 
had  been  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  reign  of  Nero; 
whence  it  follows  that  when  the  palace  was  rebuilt 
a  portion  of  it  still  continued  to  bear  this  name. 
The  Palatium  was  considerably  enlarged  by  Ca- 
ligula ;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  Nero's  lore  of  pomp 
and  splendour.  Nero  built  2  magnificent  palaces 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 
The  first,  called  the  Domut  Trumsitoria  Neronu, 
covered  the  whole  of  the  Palatine,  and  extended  a» 
far  as  the  Esquiline  to  the  gardens  of  Maecenas. 
This  palace  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  great 
fire  of  Home,  whereupon  Nero  commenced  a  new 
palace  known  by  the  name  of  Domut  Aurm,  which 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  Palatine,  the  Velia,  the 
valley  of  the  Colosseum  and  the  heights  of  the 
Thermae  of  Titus,  extended  near  the  Esquiline 
gate,  and  was  cut  through  not  only  by  the  Via 
Sacra  but  alto  by  other  streets.  The  whole  build- 
ing however  was  not  finished  at  the  time  of  Nero's 
death  ;  and  Vespasian  confined  the  imperial  palace 
to  the  Palatine,  converting  the  other  parts  of  the 
Domus  A  urea  into  public  or  private  buildings.  The 
palace  itself  was  not  finished  till  the  time  of  Do- 
mitian,  who  adorned  it  with  numerous  works  of 
art.  The  emperor  Septimiu*  Severus  added  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Palatine  a  building  called  the  Sep- 
ti ionium,  which  was  probably  intended  at  an 
Atrium.  There  were  considerable  remains  of  this 
feWptixoniuro  down  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
when  Sixtus  V.  caused  them  to  be  destroyed,  and 
the  pillars  brought  to  the  Vatican.  Among  the 
numerous  private  palaces  at  Rome  the  following 
were  some  of  the  most  important.  2.  Domus 
CioeronU,  close  to  the  Porticus  Catuli,  probably  on 
the  N.E.  edge  of  the  Palatine,  was  built  by  M. 
Liviua  Drusu*,  and  purchased  by  Cicero  of  one  of 
the  Craasi.  It  waa  destroyed  by  Claudius  after 
the  banishment  of  Cicero,  but  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  at  the  public  expense.  3.  D.  Pompeii,  the 
palace  of  Pompey  was  situated  in  the  Carinae  near 
the  temple  of  Tellua.  It  was  afterwards  the  resi- 
dence of  M.  Antoniua.  4.  D.  CVowi,  the  palace  of 
L.  Crasauii  the  orator,  on  the  Palatine.  5.  D. 
Scauri  also  on  the  Palatine,  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificence, subsequently  belonged  to  Clodius.  6.  D. 
Laterunvrum,  on  the  E.  confines  of  the  Caelius, 
was  a  palace  originally  belonging  to  the  distin- 
guished family  of  the  Plantii  Laterani;  but  after 
the  execution  of  Plaatius  Lateral*  under  Nero, 


it  became  imperial  property.  It  was  frm  bf 
Septimius  Severus  to  his  friend  Lnu-raiiiit,  sitd 
waji  subsequently  the  palace  of  Constantiae,  tu 
adorned  it  with  great  magnificence.  The  modern 
palace  of  the  Late  ran  occupies  it*  site.  —  XT1L 
HortL  The  Horti  were  parka  or  gardens*  waka 
were  laid  out  by  wealthy  Roman  nooirs,  on  tin 
hills  around  the  city,  and  ware  adorned  with 
beautiful  buildings  and  works  of  an.  1.  Ham 
LmculUaxi,  on  M.  Piucius,  which  hill  was  hence 
called  Coliis  Hortorum.  They  were  laid  out  by 
Lucullu*  the  conqueror  of  Mithndate*.  In  toe 
reign  of  Claudius  they  belonged  to  Valerias  Asia- 
tic as,  who  was  put  to  deatn  through  the  influence 
of  Mes»aliiia,  chiefly  because  she  coveted  the  pos- 
session of  these  gardens.  From  this  Ume  they 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  imperial  h>ju#*.  2. 
H.  HuUuttuxm\  laid  out  by  the  historian  Sanust, 
on  his  return  from  N  timid  ia,  in  the  valley  bet  wee* 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Piuaua.  3.  H.  Cbauru, 
bequeathed  by  Julius  Caesar  to  the  people,  wen 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  the  font 
of  the  Janiculus,  probably  on  the  spot  where 
Augustus  afterwards  constructed  his  great  N»jrr_»- 
chia.  4.  H.  Maecmatis,  in  the  Campos  Eeqinlmos, 
bequeathed  by  Maecenas  to  Augustus  and  fre- 
quently used  by  the  imperial  family.  6.  H.  Amp- 
pinae.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  wkica 
Caligula  built  his  Circus.  It  waa  here  that  Nere 
burnt  the  Christiana  to  serve  as  lights  far  his  u>c- 
turnal  games,  after  previously  wrapping  them  ap 
in  pitch.  6.  H.  DomUm^  also  on  the  right  bask 
of  the  Tiber,  in  which  Hadrian  built  h:»  Mau*>- 
leura.  7.  n.PalUmtiami,  on  the  Esquiline,  hud  oat 
by  Pallas,  the  powerful  freedman  of  Claudius.  & 
H.  <J«tae,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Tiber,  bud  sol 
by  Septimiua  Severus.  —  XV1IL  Sepulchral  *> 
numenta.  1.  Mausoleum  Awju*ti,  was  »:;ua>d 
in  the  Campus  Marti  us  and  was  built  by  Augustas 
as  the  burial-place  of  the  imperial  family.  It  ra 
surrounded  with  an  extensive  garden  or  park,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent  bond- 
ings of  his  reign ;  but  there  are  only  some  insig- 
nificant ruins  of  it  still  extant.  2.  Msmsmnem 
Hadriani,  was  commenced  by  Hadrian  in  the 
gardens  of  Domitia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  was  connected  with  the  city  by  trie  Pens 
Aelius ;  it  was  finished  and  dedicated  by  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  a.  D.  140.  Here  were  buried  Hadrian, 
Antoninus  Pius,  L.  Vera*,  Comniodua,  and  pro- 
bably also  Septimiua  Severus,  Geta,  and  Caracalk. 
This  building,  stripped  of  iu  ornaments,  still  font 
the  fortress  of  modern  Rome  (the  c.u  t  le  of  S.  Aug?  •  o  \. 
3.  Mausoleum  f/eiemae,  a  round  building  on  the  Es- 
quiline, of  considerable  extent,  erected  by  Conntaa- 
tine  as  the  sepulchre  of  his  mother.  Its  remans, 
situated  in  the  street  on  the  right  of  the  Porta  Msg- 
giore,  are  now  called  Torre  Pignattara,  4.  StpuL 
crum  Sciyionutn,  the  burial-place  of  the  Scipios,  was 
situated,  left  of  the  Via  Appia,  near  the  Posts 
Capena.  Most  of  the  tombs  of  the  dbtingubbed 
Roman  families  during  the  Republican  period  Lay 
on  the  Via  Appia.  The  tomb  of  the  Scipios  «ti 
discovered  in  1780,  about  400  paces  within  the 
modern  Porta  S.  Sebastiano.  It  contained  curt 
interesting  monuments  and  inscriptions,  which  an 
now  deposited  in  the  Museo  Pio- Clemen  us* 
6.  Sepuicrutn  Coectiuie  MrUliae,  erected  to  tb* 
memory  of  Caecilia  Metella,  the  daughter  of  lie* 
tellua  Creticus,  not  far  from  the  Circus  Max-out. 
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by  the  name  of  Capo  di  Bove.  6.  Sqmlcntm  Ostii, 
situated  S.  of  the  Aventine,  near  the  Porta 
Ostienaia,  being  partly  within  and  partly  without 
the  walls  of  Aurelian.  ThU  monument,  which 
ie  still  extant,  is  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and 
was  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus  for  a  certain 
C.  Cestius.  7.  Srjiuicrum  ixptimii  Sevtri,  on  the 
Via  Appia,  built  by  Septimius  Sererus  in  his  life- 
time, after  the  model  of  his  Septixonium.  [See  above, 
X  V  I.,  No.  I .].— XIX.  Columns.  Columns  (Colum- 
mae)  were  frequently  erected  at  Rome  to  commemo- 
rate persons  and  events.  1.  Coiumna  Maerua\  near 
the  end  of  the  Forum,  towards  the  Capitol,  was 
erected  to  the  honour  of  the  consul  C.  Maenius, 
who  conquered  the  Latins  and  took  the  town  of 
Antium,  B.C.  328.  2.  Col.  Rattrata,  also  in  the 
Forum,  erected  in  honour  of  the  consul  C.  Duilius,  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
a.  c  260.  The  name  of  Roatrata  was  given  to  it 
from  its  being  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  con- 
quered ships.  The  inscription  upon  this  column, 
written  in  obsolete  Latin,  is  still  preserved.  3.  Col. 
T/nJani  in  the  Forum,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the 
emperor  Trajan  were  deposited.  ThU  column  is 
•till  extant,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  It  is,  including  the 
pedestal,  1 1 7  feet  high.  The  top  was  originally 
crowned  with  the  statue  of  the  emperor;  it  is  now 
surmounted  by  that  of  the  apostle  Peter.  A  spiral 
bas-relief  is  folded  round  the  pillar,  which  repre- 
sents the  emperor's  wars  against  Decebalus  and 
the  Dacians,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
authorities  for  archaeological  inquiries.  4.  Col. 
Anionuti  Pit,  erected  in  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius 
after  his  death,  consisted  of  a  column  of  red  granite 
on  a  pediment  of  white  marble,  and  was  situated 
in  the  Campus  Marti  us,  near  the  temple  dedicated 
to  this  emperor.  It  stood  at  an  earlier  period  not 
far  from  the  Curia  Innocenziana  on  Monte  Citorio, 
in  the  garden  of  the  Casa  delta  Missione,  At 
present  the  basis  only  is  extant,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican.  6.  Col.  M.  Aurelii 
Afttonini,  generally  called  the  Antonine  Column, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius, 
also  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  still  extant.  It 
is  an  imitation  of  the  Column  of  Trajan,  and  con- 
tains bas-reliefs  representing  the  wars  of  M.  Au- 
relius against  the  Marcomanni.  —  XX.  Obelisks. 
The  Obelisks  (OUlitoi)  at  Rome  were  mostly 
works  of  Egyptian  art,  which  were  transported 
from  Egypt  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors. 
Augustus  caused  2  obelisks  to  be  brought  to 
Rome,  one  of  which  was  erected  in  the  Circus  and 
another  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  former  was 
restored  in  1589,  and  is  called  at  present  the 
Flaminian  Obelisk.  Its  whole  height  it  about 
1 16  feet,  and  without  the  base  about  78  feet.  The 
obelisk  in  the  Campus  Martius  was  set  up  by 
Augustus  as  a  sun-dial.  It  stands  at  present  on 
the  Monte  Citorio,  where  it  was  placed  in  1792. 
It*  whole  height  is  about  110  feet,  and  without 
the  base  about  71  feet.  Another  obelisk  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  and  placed  on  the 
Vatican  in  the  Circus  of  Caligula.  It  stands  at 
present  in  front  of  St  Peter's,  where  it  was  placed 
in  1586,  and  its  whole  height  is  about  132  feet, 
and  without  the  base  and  modem  ornaments  at 
top  about  83  feet  But  the  largest  obelisk  at 
Home  is  that  which  was  originally  transported 
from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Constantine, 
and  conveyed  to  Rom*  by  his  son  Constantius, 


who  placed  it  in  the  Circus  Maximns.  Its  present 

position  is  before  the  north  portico  of  the  Late  ran 
church,  where  it  was  placed  in  1588.  Its  whole 
height  is  about  149  feet,  and  without  the  base 
about  105  feet  There  are  8  other  obelisks  at  Rome, 
besides  those  mentioned  above,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  historical  importance.— 0.  Roads  leading 
ont  of  Rome.  Of  these  the  most  important  were : 

I.  Via  Jxttina,  the  most  ancient  of  the  south  roads, 
which  issued  at  first  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and 
after  the  time  of  Aurelian  from  the  Porta  Latins. 
It  joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Beneventum.  2.  Vu» 
Apj)ta,  the  Great  South  Road,  also  issued  from  the 
Porta  Capena,  and  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Roman  roads.  It  was  commenced  by  Appius 
Claudius,  when  censor,  and  was  eventually  carried 
to  Brundusium.  [Appia  Via.]  3.  Via  Ostiewri*, 
originally  passed  through  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
afterwards  through  the  Porta  Osliensis,  and  kept 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  Ostia.  4.  Via  Por- 
tuensit,  issued  from  the  same  gate  as  the  Via 
Ostiensia,  and  kept  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
Portua,  the  new  harbour  founded  by  Claudius, 
near  Ostia.  5.  Via  Labicana,  issued  from  the 
Porta  Esquilina,  and  passing  Labicum  fell  into  the 
Via  Latin  a  at  the  station  ad  Bivium,  30  miles 
from  Rome.  6.  Pin  Praentstinay  originally  the 
Via  6'uoino,  issued  at  first  from  the  Porta  Es- 
quilina, and  subsequently  from  the  Porta  Prae- 
nestina,  Passing  through  Gabii  and  Praeneste,  it 
joined  the  Via  Latina  just  below  Anagnia.  7.  Via 
Tiburlina,  issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Esqui- 
lina, or  from  the  Porta  Vuninalis,  and  subsequently 
from  the  Porta  Tiburtina,  and  proceeded  to  Tibur, 
from  which  it  was  continued  under  the  name  of  the 
Via  Valeria,  past  Corfinium  to  Adria.  8.  Via 
Nomeutana,  anciently  Fictdnewit,  ran  from  the 
Porta  Colliua,  subsequently  from  the  Porta  No- 
mentana,  across  the  Anio  to  N omentum,  and  a 
little  beyond  fell  into  the  Via  Salaria  at  Eretrum. 

9.  Via  Solaria,  ran  from  the  Porta  Collina,  sub- 
sequently from  the  Porta  Salaria,  past  Fidenae  to 
Reate  and  Asculum  Picenum.  At  Castrum  Tru- 
entinum  it  reached  the  coast,  which  it  followed 
until  it  joined  the  Via  Flaminia  at  Ancona. 

10.  Via  Flaminki,  the  Great  North  Road,  com- 
menced in  the  censorship  of  C.  Flaminius,  issued 
from  the  Porta  Flaminia,  and  proceeded  past 
Ocriculum,  Narnia  and  Pisaurum  to  Arirainum, 
from  which  town  it  was  continued  under  the  name 
of  the  Via  Aemilia  to  Placentia  and  Aquileia. 

II.  Fso  Amrelia,  the  Great  Coast  Road,  issued 
originally  from  the  Porta  Janiculensis.  It  reached 
the  coast  at  Alsium,  and  followed  the  shore  of  the 
Lower  Sea  along  Etruria  and  Liguria  by  Genoa, 
as  far  at  Forum  Julii  in  GauL 

RomulSa,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hirpini  in 
Sam nium,  on  the  road  from  Beneventum  to  Ta- 
rentum,  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Romans. 

Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Rome,  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a  real  personage.  The  stories 
about  him  are  mythical,  and  represent  the  tradi- 
tional belief  of  the  Roman  people  respecting  their 
origin.  Romulus,  which  is  only  a  lengthened  form 
of  Romus,  is  the  Roman  people  represented  as  an 
individual.  The  common  legend  about  Romulus 
ran  as  follows:  — At  Alba  I/ouga  there  reigned  a 
succession  of  kings  descended  from  lulus,  the  son 
of  Aeneas.  One  of  the  last  of  these  kings  left  two 
sons,  Numitor  and  Amulius.   Toe  latter,  who  was 
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the  younger,  deprived  N  ami  tor  of  the  kingdom, 
but  allowed  him  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
private  fortune.  Fearful,  however,  lest  the  heirs 
of  Numitor  might  not  submit  so  quietly  to  his 
usurpation,  b«  caused  his  only  son  to  be  murdered, 
and  made  his  daughter  Silvia,  or  Rhea  Silvia, 
«ne  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  Silvia  was  violated  by 
Mars,  and  in  course  of  time  gave  birth  to  twins. 
Ainutius  doomed  the  guilty  Vestal  and  her  babes 
to  be  drowned  in  the  river.  In  the  Anio  Silvia 
exchanged  her  earthly  life  for  that  of  a  goddess, 
and  became  the  wife  of  the  river  god.  The  stream 
earned  the  cradle  in  which  the  children  were  lying 
into  the  Tiber,  which  had  overflowed  its  banks 
far  and  wide.  It  was  stranded  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  and  overturned  on  the  root  of  a  wild  fig- 
tree,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Ficus  Rumi- 
ualis,  wan  preserved  and  held  sacred  for  many  ages 
after.  A  she-wolf,  which  had  come  to  drink  of  the 
stream,  carried  them  into  her  den  hard  by,  and 
suckled  them ;  where  they  were  discovered  by 
Fnitfttulua,  the  king's  shepherd,  who  took  the 
children  to  bis  own  house,  and  gave  them  to  the 
care  of  his  wife,  Acca  Larentia.  They  were  called 
Romulus  and  Remus,  and  were  brought  up  with 
the  other  shepherds  on  the  Palatine  hill.  As 
they  grew  up,  they  became  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  of  their  person  and  the  bravery  of  their 
deeds,  and  fought  boldly  against  wild  beasts  and 
robbers.  A  quarrel  having  arisen  between  these 
shepherds  and  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who 
stalled  their  cattle  on  the  neighbouring  hill  of  the 
Aventine,  Remus  was  taken  by  a  stratagem,  during 
the  absence  of  his  brother,  and  carried  off  to  Numi- 
tor. This  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  parentage 
both  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  now  slew  Amu- 
lius,  and  placed  their  grandfather  Numitor  on  the 
throne. — Romulus  and  Remus  loved  their  old  abode, 
and  therefore  left  Alba  to  found  a  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  A  strife  arose  between  the 
brothers  where  the  city  should  be  built,  and  after 
whose  name  it  should  be  called.  Romulus  wished 
to  build  it  on  the  Palatine,  Remus  on  the  Aven- 
tine. It  was  agreed  that  the  question  should  be 
decided  by  augury  ;  and  each  took  his  station  on 
the  top  of  his  chosen  hilL  The  night  passed  away, 
and  as  the  day  was  dawning  Remus  saw  6  vultures ; 
but  at  sun- rise,  when  these  tidings  were  brought 
t"  Romulus,  12  vultures  new  by  him,  Each  claimed 
the  augury  in  his  own  favour ;  but  the  shepherds 
decided  for  Romulus,  and  Remus  was  obliged  to 
yield.  Romulus  now  proceeded  to  mark  out  the 
pomotrvtm  of  his  city  (see  Diet,  of  Antiq.  s.  v.\ 
and  to  raise  the  wall.  Remus,  who  still  resented 
the  wrong  he  had  suffered,  leapt  over  the  wall  in 
scorn,  whereupon  he  was  slain  by  his  brother.  As 
soon  as  the  city  was  built,  Romulus  found  his 
people  too  few  in  numbers.  He  therefore  set  apart, 
on  the  Capitoline  hill,  an  asylum,  or  a  sanctuary, 
in  which  homicides  and  runaway  slaves  might  take 
refuge.  The  city  thus  became  filled  with  men,  but 
they  wanted  women.  Romulus,  therefore,  tried 
to  form  treaties  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  in 
order  to  obtain  connubitm%  or  the  right  of  legal 
marriage  with  their  citisens ;  but  his  offers  were 
treated  with  disdain,  and  be  accordingly  resolved 
to  obtain  by  force  what  be  could  not  gain  by  en- 
treaty. In  the  fourth  month  after  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  he  proclaimed  that  games  were  to  be 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god  Consus,  and  invited 
his  neighbours,  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  to  the 
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festival.    Suspecting  no  treachery,  they  came  at 
numbers,  with  their  wives  and  children.    Bet  tat 
Roman  youths  rushed  upon  their  guests,  and  car- 
ried off  the  virgins.    The  parents  of  the  virgmt 
returned  home  and  prepared  for  vengeance.  The 
inhabitants  of  8  of  the  I<atin  towns,  Caenina,  Aa- 
temnae,  and  Crustumeriom,  took  up  arras  oae 
after  the  other,  and  were  successively  defeated  by 
the  Romans.    Romulus  slew  with  his  own  band 
Acron,  king  of  Crwnina,  and  dedicated  his  arms 
and  armour,  as  spolia  opima,  to  Jupiter     At  list 
the  Sabine  king,  Titus  Tatius,  advanced  with  a 
powerful  army  a«ainst  Rome.    The  fortress  of  the 
Saturn  ian,  afterwards  called  the  Capitoline  hill, 
was  surrendered  to  the  Sabines,  by  the  treachery 
of  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  the  commander  of  the 
fortress.    [TaaPaxa.J     On  the  next  day  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  recover  the  hill ;  and  s 
long  and  desperate  battle  was  fought  in  the  vsicr 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capiulin*.  At 
length,  when  both  parties  were  exhausted  with  the 
struggle,  the  Sabine  women  rushed  in  between 
them,  and  prayed  their  husbands  and  Dithers  to  bs 
reconciled.    Their  prayer  was  heard  ;  the  tws 
people  not  only  made  peace,  but  agreed  to  fom 
only  one  nation.   The  Romans  continued  to  dwell 
on  the  Palatine  under  their  king  Romulus ;  the 
Sabines  built  a  new  town  on  the  Capitoline  and 
Quirinal  hills,  where  they  lived  under  their  king 
Titus  Tatius.  The  two  kings  and  their  senates  :r*-t 
for  deliberation  in  the  valley  between  the  " 
and  Capitoline  hills,  which  was  hence  called 
own,  or  the  place  of  meeting.    But  this  union  did 
not  last  long.  Titus  Tatius  was  slain  at  a  festital  at 
Lavinium  by  some  Lauren  tinea,  to  whom  he  had 
refused  satisfaction  for  outrages  which  had  been 
committed  by  his  kinsmen.    Henceforward  Roms- 
lus  ruled  alone  over  both  Romans  and  Sabinn. 
After  reigning  37  years,  he  was  at  length 
away  from  the  world.    One  day  as  be  w 
ing  his  people  in  the  Campus  Marti  us,  near  the 
Goats  Pool,  the  sun  was  suddenly  eclipsed,  dark- 
ness overspread  the  earth,  and  a  dreadful  storm 
dispersed  the  people.    When  daylight  had  re- 
turned Romulus  had  disappeared,  for  his  father 
Mars  had  carried  him  up  to  heaven  in  a  fiery 
chariot  (Qutrinut  Mortis  oquis  Aeheroata  fmgd. 
Hor.  Curm.  Hi.  3.)    Shortly  afterwards  he  ap- 
peared in  more  than  mortal  beauty  to  Procuks 
Julius,  and  bade  ban  tell  the  Romans  to 
him  as  their  guardian  god  under  the 
Quirinua.    Such  was  the  glorified  end  of  Romulas 
in  the  genuine  legend.    But  as  it  staggered  the 
faith  of  a  later  age,  a  tale  was  invented  to  account 
for  his  mysterious  disappearance.    It  was  related 
that  the  senators,  discontented  with  the  tyrannical 
rule  of   their  king,  murdered  him  during  the 
gloom  of  a  tempest,  cut  up  his  body,  and  car- 
ried home  the  mangled  pieces  under  their  robes. 
—  As  Romulus  WSS  regarded  as   the  fonnder 
of  Rome,  iu  most  ancient  political  in*titnti.x» 
and  the  organisation  of  the  people  were  ascribed 
to  him.    Thus  he  is  said  to  have  divided  the 
people  into  3  tribes,  which  bore  the  names  Ram- 
nes,  Tities,  and  Lu ceres.    The  Ramnes  were  sop- 
posed  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Ron*- 
lus,  the  Tities  from  Titus  Tatius  the  Sabine  ktsy, 
and  the  Luce  res  from  Lucnmo,  an  Etnucan  ease/ 
who  had  assisted  Romulus  in  the  war  against  the 
Sabines.    Each  tribe  contained  10  curiae,  which 
from  the  30  Sabine  wm~* 
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who  bad  brought  about  the  peace  between  the 
Romans  and  their  own  people.  Further,  each  curia 
contained  10  gentes,  and  each  gent  100  men.  Thus 
the  people,  according  to  the  general  belief  were 
divided  originally  into  3  tribes,  30  curiae,  and 
300  gen  tea,  which  mustered  3000  men,  who  fought 
on  foot,  and  were  called  a  legion.  Beside*  those 
there  were  300  horsemen,  called  Celeres,  the  same 
bodj  as  the  Kquites  of  a  later  time.  To  assist  him 
in  the  government  of  the  people  Romulus  is  said  to 
have  selected  a  number  of  the  aged  men  in  the 
state,  who  were  called  Patrea,  or  Sena  tores.  The 
council  itself,  which  was  called  the  senate*,  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  1 00  members ;  but  this  number 
was  increased  to  200  when  the  Sabines  were  in- 
corporated in  the  state.  In  addition  to  the  senate, 
there  was  another  assembly, consisting  of  the  mem- 
ber* of  the  gvntes,  which  bore  the  name  of  comitia 
curia  ta,  because  they  voted  in  it  according  to  their 
di  vision  into  curiae. 

Romulus  Auguatulu*.    [ AvGusTut.ua.] 

Romulus  Silvias.  (SiLviuaJ 

Koaciaaum  (Rauano),  a  fortress  on  the  E.  coast 
if  Bruttium  between  Thurii  and  Paternum. 

Xoscillua  [Abo  us. ^ 

Fidenae  in  B.C  438.  He  and  his  three  colleagues 
were  killed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fidenae,  at  the 
instigation  of  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veiente*. 
The  statues  of  all  four  were  erected  in  the  Rostra 
at  Heme.  —  2.  Sax.,  of  Amelia,  a  town  in  Urabria. 
The  father  of  this  Roscius  had  been  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  2  of  his  relations  and  fellow- 
townsmen,  T.  Roscius  Magnus  and  T.  Roscius 
Capito,  who  coveted  the  wealth  of  their  neighbour. 
These  two  Roscii  struck  a  bargain  with  Chry- 
Bogonus,  the  freedman  and  favourite  of  Sulla,  to 
divide  the  property  of  the  murdered  man  between 
them.  But  as  the  proceeding  excited  the  utmost 
indignation  at  Ameria,  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
town  made  an  effort  to  obtain  from  Sulla  the 
restitution  of  the  property  to  the  son,  the  robbers 
accused  young  Roscius  of  the  murder  of  his  father, 
lired  witnesses  to  swear  to  the  fact.  Roscius 


and  hired 

was  defended  by  Cicero  (u.  c.  80)  in  an  oration 
which  is  still  extant,  and  was  acquitted.  Cicero* 
spetrch  was  greatly  admired  at  the  time,  and  though 
at  a  later  period  he  found  mult  with  it  himself,  a* 
Waring  marks  of  youthful  exaggeration,  it  displays 
abundant  evidence  of  his  great  oratorical  powers. 

8.  the  most  celebrated  comic  actor  at  Rome, 
was  a  native  of  Solonium,  a  small  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lanuvium.  His  histrionic  powers 
procured  him  the  favour  of  many  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  and,  among  others,  of  the  dictator  Sulla, 
who  presented  him  with  a  gold  ring,  the  symbol 
of  equestrian  rank.  Roscius  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Cicero,  who  constantly  speaks  of  him  in 
terms  both  of  admiration  and  affection,  Roscius 
was  considered  by  the  Romans  to  have  reached 
such  perfection  in  his  own  profession,  that  it  be- 
came the  fashion  to  call  every  one  who  became 
particularly  distinguished  in  his  own  art,  by  the 
name  of  Roscius.  In  his  younger  years  Cicero 
received  instruction  from  Roscius ;  and  at  a  later 
time  be  and  Roscius  often  used  to  try  which  of 
them  could  express  a  thought  with  the  greatest 
effect,  the  orator  by  his  eloquence,  or  the  actor 
by  his  gestures.  These  exercises  gave  Roscius  so 
high  an  opinion  of  his  art,  that  he  wrote  a  work 
in  which  be  compared  eloquence  and  acting.  Like 
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his  celebrated  contemporary,  the  tragie  actor  Ae- 
sopus,  Roscius  realized  an  immense  fortune  by  his 
profession.  He  died  in  62.  —  One  of  Cicero's  ex- 
tant orations  is  entitled  Pro  Q.  Ratcio  Comoedo. 
It  was  delivered  before  the  judex  C.  Piso,  proba- 
bly in  68,  and  relates  to  a  claim  for  50,000  ses- 
terces, which  one  C.  Fannius  Chaerea  brought 
against  Roscius.  —  4.  Fabatna.  [Fabatu*.]  — 
5.  Otho.  [Onto.] 

Rotomagu*.  [Ratomagur.] 

Roxana  ('P«{dVi,),  daughter  of  Oxyartes  the 
Bactrian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  on  hie 
capture  of  the  bill-fort  in  Sogdiana,  named  "  the 
rock/  B.C  327.  Alexander  was  so  captivated  by 
her  charms,  that  he  married  her.  Soon  after 
Alexander*  death  (323),  she  gave  birth  to  a  son 
(Alexander  Aegus),  who  was  admitted  to  share 
the  nominal  sovereignty  with  Arrhidaeus,  under 
the  regency  of  Perdiccaa.  Before  the  birth  of  the 
boy  she  bad  drawn  Statin,  or  Barsine,  to  Babylon 
by  a  friendly  letter,  and  there  caused  her  to  be 
murdered.  Roxana  afterwards  crossed  over  to 
Europe  with  her  son,  and  placed  herself  under  the 
protection  of  Olympiaa,  She  shared  the  fortunes 
of  Olympiaa,  and  threw  herself  into  Pydna  along 
with  the  Utter,  where  they  were  besieged  by  Cas- 
sander.  In  316  Pydna  was  taken  by  Cassander; 
Olympias  was  put  to  death  ;  and  Roxana  and  her 
son  were  placed  in  confinement  in  Amphipolis. 
Here  they  were  detained  under  the  charge  of 
Glaucias  till  311,  in  which  year,  soon  after  the 
general  peace  then  concluded,  they  were  murdered 
in  accordance  with  orders  from  Cassander. 

Roxolini  [Rhoxolanl] 

Rubi  (Rubustinus:  Ruvo),  a  town  in  Apulia 
on  the  road  from  Canusium  to  Brundusium. 

Rublco,  a  small  river  in  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  a  Utile  N.  of  Ariminum,  formed  the 
boundary  in  the  republican  period  between  the 
province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Italia  proper.  It 
is  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  Caesar's  pas- 
sage across  it  at  the  head  of  his  army,  by  which 
act  he  declared  war  against  the  republic.  A  papal 
decree,  issued  in  1 756,  declared  the  modern  Lu.ni 
to  be  the  ancient  Rubico,  but  the  Piwirllo^  a  little 
further  N_,  has  better  claims  to  this  honour. 

Rubra  Saza,  called  Rubrae  breves  (sc.  petrae) 
by  Martial,  a  small  place  in  Etruria  only  a  few 
miles  from  Rome,  near  the  river  Creniera,  and  on 
the  Via  Flaminia.  It  was  near  this  spot  that  the 
great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Maxentius  was 
defeated  by  Constantine,  A.  D.  312. 

Rubresus  Lacua.  [Narbo.] 

Rubricatus.  L  Or  Ubus  ( Seibouty,  s  consider- 
able river  of  Numidia  in  N.  Africa,  rising  in  the 
mountains  S.  E.  of  Cirta  (CbtutonfeaeA),  flowing 
N.  E.,  and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  E.  of 
Hippo  Regius  (#o»oA).  —  8.  (Uobngat),  a  small 
river  of  Hi  span  ia  Tarraconeusis,  flowing  into  the 
sea  W.  of  Barcino. 

Rubrum  Mara.  [Ervthrabum  Marb.] 

Rfcdlae  (Rudlnus :  Rotiglumo  or  Rmge)y  a  town 
of  the  Peucetii  in  Apulia,  on  the  road  from  Brun- 
dusium to  Venusia,  was  originally  a  Greek  colony, 
and  afterwards  a  Roman  municipiom.  Rudiae  is 
celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Ennina, 

Rueslum,  a  town  of  the  Vellavi  or  Velauni, 
hence  called  simply  Civitas  Vellavorum,  in  Gallia 
Aquitanica  (in  the  modern  Vdajj),  probably  the 
modern  SL  /Wis*  or  Podium,  on  the  frontiers  ol 
Auvcrgne. 
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Rufinna.  1.  P.  Cornelias  Rufinae,  wax  contul 
b.  c.  290,  with  M\  Curias  Dentstus,  and  in  eonjuuo- 
tion  with  his  colleague  brought  the  Samuite  war  to  a 
conclusion,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence. 
He  was  consul  a  second  time  in  277*  and  carried 
on  the  war  against  the  Samnites  and  the  Greeks 
in  Southern  Italy.  The  chief  event  of  his  second 
consulship  was  the  capture  of  the  important  town 
of  Croton.  In  275,  Runnus  was  expelled  from 
the  senate  by  the  censors  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  Ae- 
milius  Papua,  on  account  of  his  possessing  10 
pounds  of  silver  plate.  The  dictator  Sulla  was 
descended  from  this  Rufinus.  Ilia  grandson  was 
the  first  of  the  family  who  assumed  the  surname 
of  Sulla.— 2.  Licinlus  Rufinos,  a  jurist,  who 
lived  under  Alexander  Severus.  There  are  in  the 
Digest  17  excerpts  from  12  books  of  ReguJae  by 
Runnus.  —  8.  The  chief  minister  of  state  under 
Theodosius  the  Great,  was  an  able,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  treacherous  and  dangerous  man.  He  insti- 
tuted Theodosius  to  those  cruel  measures  which 
brought  ruin  upon  Antioeh,  a.  d.  S90.  After  the 
dwtth  of  Theodosius  in  895,  Runnus  exercised 
paramount  influence  over  the  weak  Arcadius ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  by  Eatropius  and  Stilicho,  who 
induced  Gainas,  the  Gothic  ally  of  Arcadius,  to 
join  in  the  plot.  Runnus  was  in  consequence 
slnin  by  the  troops  of  Gainas.  — 4.  Sornamed  Ty- 
rannies or  Turraniua,  or  Toranos,  a  celebrated 
ecclesiastical  writer,  was  probably  born  about  A.D. 
845  in  Italy.  He  was  at  first  an  inmate  of  the 
monastery  at  Aquileia,  and  he  afterwards  resided 
many  years  at  a  monastery  in  Palestine,  where  he 
became  very  intimate  with  St  Jerome.  The  two 
friends  afterwards  quarrelled  ;  and  Jerome  attacked 
Rutinus  with  the  utmost  vehemence  on  account  of 
his  supporting  the  tenets  of  Origen.  After  re- 
maining in  the  East  for  about  26  years,  Rufinos 
returned  to  Italy  in  397,  where  he  published  a 
I#ntin  translation  of  the  Apology  for  Origen  by 
Pamphilus,  and  of  the  books  of  Origen  De  Prm- 
cipiu,  together  with  an  original  tract  De  Adultera- 
tion* Librorum  Origenii.  In  the  preface  to  the  De 
/'rincipiis,  he  quoted  a  panegyric,  which  Jerome 
had  at  an  earlier  period  pronounced  upon  Origen. 
This  led  to  a  bitter  correspondence  between  the  2 
former  friends,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Apologia 
of  the  one  advertus  Hiemnymum,  and  the  Apologia 
of  the  other  advertus  Rufinum.  Runnus  died  in 
Sicily  in  4 1 0,  to  which  island  he  had  fled  upon 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric.  Several  of  his 
works  are  extant,  but  there  is  no  complete  edition 
of  them.  —  5.  The  author  of  a  little  poem  in  22 
lines,  Ptiphuej  Fabula  e*  omnibus  Afetris  Ho- 
rutianis,  which,  as  the  name  imports,  contains  an 
example  of  each  of  the  different  metres  employed 
by  Horace.  His  date  is  quite  uncertain,  but  he 
may  be  the  same  person  with  the  following. —  6. 
A  grammarian  of  Antioeh,  whose  treatise  De  Me- 
tns  Gtnicis,  or  rather  extracts  from  it,  is  contained 
m  the  GTammutwae  Lultnae  Auctoret  Antkftti  of 
Putschius,  Hannov.  1605.— 7.  The  author  of  38 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  His  date  is 
uncertain  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
a  Byzantine.  His  verges  are  of  the  same  light 
amntory  character  as  those  of  Agathios,  Paulus, 
Mneedonius,  and  others. 

Ra.fr ae,  a  town  in  Campania,  frequently  con- 
founded with  Rufrium. 

Bufrium,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samnirtm. 


Rufns,  Cnrtfns.  [CuitTrD*.] 

Rains  Epheslas,  so  called  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  a  celebrated  Greek  physician,  lived  in  tie 
reign  of  Trajan  (a.  D»  98 — 1 17),  and  wrote  severs! 
medical  works,  some  of  which  are  still  extant. 

Bofas,  L.  CaecHIas,  brother  of  P.  Sulla  by  the 
same  mother,  bat  not  by  the  same  father.  He  wis 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C  63,  when  be  rendered 
warm  support  to  Cicero,  and  in  particular  opposed 
the  ogragrian  law  of  Rullus.  In  his  prae tursh:?, 
67,  he  joined  most  of  the  other  mag- *trate«  in  pro- 
posing the  recall  of  Cicero  from  bair.ahroent. 

RUfus,  SL  Caelius,  a  young  Roman  noble,  d:v- 
tinguished  as  an  elegant  writer  and  eloqurat 
speaker,  but  equally  conspicuous  for  his  profligacy 
and  extravagance.  Notwithstanding  his  vices  he 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Cicero,  who  defend-d 
him  in  B.C.  56  in  an  oration  still  extant.  1hs 
accusation  was  brought  against  him  by  SempronRsi 
Atratinus,  at  the  instigation  of  Clodia  Quadnm- 
taria,  whom  he  had  lately  deserted.  Clod  is 
charged  him  with  having  borrowed  money  frosi 
her  in  order  to  murder  Dion,  the  head  of  t*» 
embassy  sent  by  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  Rome  ;  aod 
with  having  made  an  attempt  to  poison  her.  I  a 
52  Caelius  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  in  56 
aedile.  During  the  years  51  and  50  he  carried 
on  an  active  correspondence  with  Cicero,  who  was 
then  in  Cilicia,  and  many  of  the  letters  which  be 
wrote  to  Cicero  at  that  time  are  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  Cicero's  Letters.  On  the  breaJsinfj 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  espoused  Caesar's 
side,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  the 
praetorship,  in  48.  Being  at  this  time  overwhelmed 
with  debt,  he  availed  himself  of  Caesar's  aWnce 
from  Italy  to  bring  forward  a  law  for  the  abolition 
of  debts.  He  was,  however,  resisted  by  the  other 
magistrates  and  deprived  of  his  office  ;  whereupon 
he  went  into  the  &  of  Italy  to  join  Milo,  whan 
he  had  secretly  sent  for  from  Massilia.  Milo  was 
killed  near  Thurii  before  Caelius  could  join  hiss 
[MtLo];  and  Caelius  himself  was  put  to  deal* 
shortly  afterwards  at  Thurii. 

Bfifus,  Sextos.    [Sbxtus  Rufu»,1 

Kugii,  an  important  people  m  liermany,  or.jri- 
nally  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  between  the 
Viadus  (aier)  and  the  Vistula.  After  dieap pear- 
ing  a  long  time  from  history,  they  are  found  at  s 
later  time  in  Attila's  army;  and  after  AttiU's 
death  they  founded  a  new  kingdom  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Danube  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  the 
name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
Rugiland.  They  have  left  traces  of  their  name  in 
the  country  which  they  originally  inhabited  in  the 
modern  Riipen,  Rui/munids,  Rega\  AeprwuWti*. 

Rullus,  P.  Servillns,  tribune  of  the  pseba,  *.& 
C3,  proposed  an  agrarian  law,  which  Cicero  at- 
tacked in  3  orations  which  have  come  down  to  in. 
It  was  the  most  extensive  agrarian  law  that  bid 
ever  been  brought  forward ;  but  as  it  was  in- 
possible  to  carry  such  a  sweeping  measure,  it  was 
withdrawn  by  Rullus  himself. 

P.  Rupllius,  consul  b.  c.  1 32,  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  all  the  adherents  of  Tib.Gr*: 
chus,  who  hod  been  slain  in  the  preced  ing  year.  Is 
his  consulship  he  was  sent  into  Sicily  wrain«t  the 
slaves,  and  brought  the  sen  ile  war  to  a  doss.  He 
remained  in  the  island  as  proconsul  in  tbe  foiiovusr 
year;  and,  with  10  commissioners  apnoiu-ed  by 
the  senate,  he  made  various  regulation •  for  t!» 
government  of  the  province,  which  were  koevS  bv 
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tlie  Mine  of  Leges  Rupiliae.  Rupilina  was  con- 
demned in  the  tribunate  of  C  Gracchus,  123,  on 
account  of  hia  illegal  and  cruel  acta  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  friend*  of  Tib.  Graechua.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger, 
who  obtained  the  conanlship  for  him,  but  who 
failed  in  gaining  the  tame  honour  for  hia  brother 
Lucius,  fie  ia  said  to  have  taken  his  brother's 
failure  so  much  to  heart  as  to  have  died  in  conse- 
quence. 

Rusclno,  a  town  of  the  Sordones  or  Sordi  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  Gallia  Narbonenais,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  river  Ruscino  ( 7W),  and  on 
the  road  from  Spain  to  Narbo.  A  tower  of  the 
ancient  town  is  still  extant  near  Perpignan,  called 
ia  Tour  de  Ruusillon. 

Rusellae  (Rusellanus :  nr.  Orosulo  Ru,),  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  situated  on 
an  eminence  E.  of  the  lake  Prelius  and  on  the  Via 
Aurelia.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
in  B.  c.  294,  when  2000  of  its  inhabitants  were 
■Iain,  and  as  many  more  made  prisoners.  It 
was  subsequently  a  Roman  colony,  and  con- 
tinued in  existence  till  1136,  when  its  inhabi- 
tant* were  removed  to  Grosseto.  The  walls 
of  Rusellae  still  remain,  and  are  some  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Italy.  They  are  formed  of  enormous 
masses  of  travertine,  piled  up  without  regard  to 
form,  with  small  stones  inserted  in  the  interstices. 
The  masses  vary  from  6  to  8  feet  in  length,  and 
from  4  to  8  in  height.  The  area  enclosed  by  the 
walls  forms  an  irregular  quadrangle,  between 
10,000  and  1 1,000  feet,  or  about  2  miles  in  circuit. 

Rusic&da  (S.  E.  of  Storak  Ru.),  a  sea- port  and 
Roman  colony  in  Numidia,  used  especially  as  the 
port  of  Cirta. 

Rusplnum,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria  (Bvia- 
ciutn).  2  miles  from  the  sea,  between  Leptia  Parva 
and  Hadrumetur. 

Russadir  (Ras-ud-Dir,  or  C  di  Trt$  Forma: 
Hus  in  ancient  Punic,  and  Rat  in  Arabic,  alike 
mean  oape\  a  promontory  of  Mauretanin  Tingitana, 
in  N.  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Metagonitae. 
S.  E.  of  it  was  a  city  of  the  same  name  (prob. 
Melillah). 

Rustlcus,  Fablus,  a  Roman  historian,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 

Rustlcus,  L.  Junius  Arulenus,  more  usually 
called  Arulenus  Rusticus,  but  sometimes  Junius 
Rusticus.  He  was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Paetu* 
Thraaea,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Stoic  phi- 
losophy. He  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  be- 
cause he  had  written  a  panegyric  upon  Thraaea. 

Rusucumun  (CoieaX,  opposite  Atgier),  a  consi- 
derable sea-port  in  the  E.  part  of  MauretaniaCaesar- 
iensis,  constituted  a  Roman  colony  under  Claudius. 

Ruteni,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica  on  the 
frontiers  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  in  the  modern 
Rovergm.  Their  chief  town  was  Segodunum, 
afterwards  Civitas  Rutenorum  (Rodex).  The  coun- 
try of  the  Ruteni  contained  silver  mines,  and 
produced  excellent  flax. 

Rutillus  Lupus.  [Lupus.] 

Rutill us  Kumatianus,  Claudius,  a  Roman 
poet,  and  a  native  of  Gaul,  lived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  He  re- 
sided at  Rome  a  considerable  time,  where  be  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  praefectus  urbi,  about  A.  v. 
4 1 3  or  414.  He  afterwards  returned  to  his  active 
country,  snd  has  described  his  return  to  Gaul  n  an 
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<  elegiac  poem,  which  bears  the  title  of  Itinerarium, 
or  De  Reditu.  Of  this  poem  the  first  book,  con- 
sisting of  644  lines,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
second,  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  superior 
both  in  poetical  colouring  and  purity  of  language 
to  most  of  the  productions  of  the  age ;  and  the 
passage  in  which  he  celebrates  the  praise* of  Rome 
is  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  Claudtan.  Rutilius 
was  a  heathen,  and  attacks  the  Jews  and  monks 
with  no  small  severity.  The  best  edition  is  by 
A.  W.  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1840. 

P.  Rutillus  Rufus,  a  Roman  statesman  and 
orator.  He  was  military  tribune  under  Scipio  in 
the  Numantine  war,  praetor  B.C  111,  consul  105, 
and  legatus  in  95  under  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  pro- 
consul of  Asia.  While  acting  in  this  capacity  he 
displayed  so  much  honesty  and  firmness  in  re- 
pressing the  extortions  of  the  publicani,  that  he 
became  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred  to  the  whole 
body.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
was  impeached  of  malversation  (de  rrpctundis)% 
found  guilty,  snd  compelled  to  withdraw  into 
banishment,  92.  He  retired  first  to  Mytilene, 
and  from  thence  to  Smyrna,  where  he  fixed  bis 
abode,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
tranquillity,  having  refused  to  return  to  Rome, 
although  recalled  by  Sulla.  Besides  his  orations, 
Rutilius  wrote  an  autobiography,  and  a  History  of 
Rome  in  Greek,  which  contained  an  account  of 
the  Numantine  war,  but  we  know  not  wl 
it  embraced. 

RutUua,  C.  Karclus,  was  consul  a.  c  357, 
when  he  took  the  town  of  Privernum.  In  356 
he  was  appointed  dictator,  being  the  first  time 
that  a  plebeian  had  attained  this  dignity.  In  his 
dictatorship  he  defeated  the  Etruscans  with  great 
slaughter.  In  362  he  was  consul  a  second  time  \ 
and  in  351,  he  was  the  first  plebeian  censor.  He 
was  consul  for  the  third  time  in  344,  for  the  fourth 
time  in  342.  The  son  of  this  Rutilus  took  the 
surname  of  Censorious,  which  in  the  neat  genera- 
tion entirely  supplanted  that  of  Rutilus,  and  be- 
came the  name  of  the  family.  [Cbnsorinuk.] 

Rutuba  (/foyu),  a  river  on  the  const  of  Liguria, 
which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Albium  Into* 
melium. 

Rutuli,  an  ancient  people  in  Italy,  inhabiting 
a  narrow  slip  of  country  on  the  coast  of  Latium  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  Tibet.  Their  chief  town 
was  Ardea,  which  was  the  residence  of  Tuniua. 
They  were  subdued  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Romans,  and  disappear  from  history. 

R&tupae  or  Rutiiplae  (RuhLo'rvagh\  a  port 
town  of  the  Cantii  in  the  S.  E.  of  Britain,  from 
which  persons  frequently  crossed  over  to  the  har- 
bour of  Geasoriacum  in  GauL  Excellent  oysters 
were  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place 
(Rutupimo  tdita /undo  ostrtu,  Juv.  iv.  141).  Th 
are  still  several  Roman  remains  at  Iixchborougk. 


Saba  (Idea).  L  (O.T.  Sheba),  the  capital  of 
the  Sabah  in  Arabia  Felix,  lay  on  a  high  woody 
mountain,  and  was  pointed  out,  by  an  Arabian 
tradition,  as  the  residence  of  the  u  Queen  of  Sheba,'* 
who  went  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon.  It*  exact  site  is  doubtful  —  2.  There 
was  another  city  of  the  same  name  in  the  interior 
of  Arabia  Felix,  where  a  place  <Sb6m  is  still  found, 
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about  in  the  centre  of  El-  Yemen.  ^  8.  A  seaport 
town  of  Aethiopia,  on  the  Red  Sea,  S.  of  Ptoleroaia 
Theron.  A  town  culled  2aSdr  and  la&Sara  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  places  it  on  the  Sinus 
Adulitanus ;  and  about  in  the  tame  position  Strabo 
mentions  a  town  Sahae  (2d€cu)  as  distinct  from 
Saba.  The  sites  of  these  places  (if  they  are  really 
different)  are  sought  by  geographers  at  Nowarui, 
or  Port  Morninfjton^  in  the  8-  part  of  the  coast  of 
Nubian  and  Massawak  on  Font  /toy,  on  the  N.E» 
coast  of  Abyttinia. 

8ab&oon  (2a6aK<Zr\  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who 
invaded  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  blind  king  Any* 
sis,  whom  he  dethroned  and  drove  into  the  marshes. 
The  Ethiopian  conqueror  then  reigned  over  Egypt 
for  50  years,  but  at  length  quitted  the  country  in 
consequence  of  a  dream,  whereupon  Anysis  regained 
his  kingdom.  This  is  the  account  which  Herodotus 
received  from  the  priests  (ii.  137 — 140);  but  it 
appears  from  Manetho,  that  there  were  3  Ethiopian 
kings  who  reigned  over  Egypt,  named  Salxicon, 
SelrtchuA,  and  Ttiracue,  whose  collective  reigns 
amount  to  40  or  50  years,  and  who  form  the  25th 
dynasty  of  that  writer.  The  account  of  Manetho 
is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Herodotus.  It  appears 
that  this  Ethiopian  dynasty  reigned  over  Egypt  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  8th  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  They  arc  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  re- 
cords. The  So,  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  Hosea, 
king  of  Israel,  made  an  alliance  about  B.  c.  722 
(2  Kings,  xviL  4),  was  probably  the  same  as 
Sebichus;  and  the  TWhakah,  king  of  the  Ethi- 
opians, who  was  preparing  to  make  war  against 
Sennacherib,  in  711  (Is.  xxzvii.  9),  is  the  same 
as  Taracus. 

Sabaei  or  S&bae  (2a£a7o<,  2d£a<:  O.T.  She- 
baiim),  one  of  the  chief  peoples  of  Arabia,  dwelt 
in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  N.  and  centre 
of  the  province  of  El- Yemen.  So,  at  least,  Ptolemy 
places  them ;  but  the  earlier  geographers  give  them 
a  wider  extent,  quite  to  the  8.  of  El-  Yemen.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  a  race  which,  at  an  early  period,  was 
widely  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  S.  part  of  the 
Red  Sea,  where  Arabia  and  Aethiopia  all  but 
joined  at  the  narrow  strait  of  Bab-eLMandeb  ;  and 
hence,  probably,  the  confusion  often  made  between 
the  H helm  and  Seba  of  Scripture,  or  between  the 
Shrbwim  of  Arabia  and  the  Sebaum  of  Aethiopia. 
Another  proof  of  the  wide  extent  of  this  race  is 
furnished  by  the  mention,  in  the  book  of  Job,  of 
Sa beans  as  far  N.,  probably,  as  Arabia  Deserta 
(Job,  i.  15).  The  Sabeani  of  El- Yemen  were 
celebrated  for  their  wealth  and  luxury.  Their 
country  produced  all  the  most  precious  spices  and 
perfumes  of  Arabia,  and  they  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive  trade  with  the  East  Their  capital  was  at 
Saba,  where  we  are  told  that  their  king  was  kept 
a  close  prisoner  in  his  palace.  The  monarchy  was 
not  hereditary,  but  descended  according  to  an 
order  of  succession  arranged  among  the  chief 
families  of  the  country. 

Sabate,  a  town  of  Etruria  on  the  road  from 
Cosa  to  Rome,  and  on  the  N.W.  corner  of  a  lake, 
which  was  named  after  it  Lacus  Sabatinua  (Ltyo 
di  Brucciamo). 

Sabatlni,  a  people  in  Campania,  who  derived 
their  name  from  the  river  Sabatus  (Sabfjato)t  a 
tributary  of  the  Calor,  which  flows  into  the  Vul- 
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Sabaxlos  (Soldfioi),  a  Phrygian  divinity,  m*. 
monly  described  as  a  son  of  Rhea  or  Cybele.  la 
later  times  he  was  identified  with  the  raystK 

Dionysus,  who  hence  is  sometimes  called  Dionywu 
Sabasius.  For  the  same  reason  Sabasius  is  caLVd 
a  son  of  ZeuB  by  Persephone,  and  is  said  to  .-\ar* 
been  reared  by  a  nymph  Nyssa;  though  others, 
by  philosophical  speculations,  were  led  to  ctms.d-* 
him  a  son  of  Cahirus,  Dionysus,  or  Cronr*.  He 
was  torn  by  the  Titans  into  7  pieces.  The  con- 
nection of  Sabasius  with  the  Phrygian  mother  at 
the  gods  accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  was  identified, 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  Zeus  himself,  who  is 
mentioned  as  Zeus  Sabaxiua,  both  Zeus  and  Dio- 
nysus having  been  brought  up  by  Cybele  or  RLsk 
His  worship  and  festivals  (Sabaxia)  were  aba 
introduced  into  Greece;  but,  at  least  in  the  time 
of  Demosthenes,  it  was  not  thought  reputable  Is 
take  part  in  them,  for  they  were  celebrated  at 
night  by  both  sexes  in  a  licentious  manner.  Ser- 
pents, which  were  sacred  to  him,  acted  a  prominent 
part  at  the  Sabasia  and  in  the  processions:  the 
god  himself  was  represented  with  horns  became, 
tt  is  said,  he  was  the  first  that  yoked  oxen  to  the 
plough  for  agriculture. 
Bibelli.  [Sabini.] 

Sabelllus,  an  heresiarch  of  the  3rd  century, 
of  whose  personal  history  hardly  anything  is 
known.  He  broached  his  heresies  in  the  Lib  Tin 
Pentapolis,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
native.  His  characteristic  dogma  related  u>  the 
Divine  Nature,  in  which  be  conceived  that  then 
was  only  one  hypostasis  or  person,  identifying  with 
each  other  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spin:, 
u  so  that  in  one  hyjxxUitu  there  are  three  demo- 
nations"  (sis  tlvcu  iv  (da  irroardffti  rpeh  <>'*■ 
fuurtas). 

Sablna,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was 

the  grand-niece  of  Trajan,  being  the  daut:ht<r  of 
Matidia,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Marciana.  tie 
sister  of  Trajan.  Sabina  was  married  to  Had  run 
about  a.  d.  100  through  the  influence  of  Plohua, 
the  wife  of  Trajan.  The  marriage  did  not  proTC 
a  happy  one.  Sabina  at  length  put  an  end  to  her 
life,  and  there  was  a  report  that  she  had  even 
been  poisoned  by  her  husband.  She  was  certainly 
alive  in  136,  and  probably  did  not  die  till  138.  a 
few  months  before  Hadrian.  She 
among  the  gods  after  her  decease. 

S&bina,  Poppaea,ai 
but  licentious  morals,  was  the  daughter  of  T.  Ol« 
lius,  but  assumed  the  name  of  her  maternal  grand- 
father Poppaeus  Sabinus,  who  had  been  consul  ta 
A.  o.  9.  She  was  first  married  to  Rufius  Cn>- 
pinus,  and  afterwards  to  Otho,  who  was  one  of  the 
boon  companions  of  Nero.  The  latter  soon  became 
enamoured  of  her ;  and  in  order  to  get  Otho  out  of 
the  way  Nero  sent  him  to  govern  the  province  of 
Lusitania  (58).  Poppaea  now  became  the  ac- 
knowledged mistress  of  Nero,  over  whom  &he 
exercised  absolute  sway.  Anxious  to  become  ths 
wife  of  the  emperor,  she  persuaded  Nero  first  to 
murder  his  mother  A^rippina  (59),  who  was  op- 
posed to  such  a  disgraceful  union,  and  next  to 
divorce  and  shortly  afterwards  pnt  to  death  his 
innocent  and  virtuous  wife  Octavia  (62).  Iot> 
mediately  after  the  divorce  of  Octavia,  Poppaea 
became  the  wife  of  Nero.  In  the  following  year 
she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  at  Antium  ;  but  the 
infant  died  at  the  age  of  4  months.  In  65  Pop- 
paea was  pregnant  again,  but  was  killed  by  a  kidt 
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ftom  her  brutal  husband  in  a  fit  of  passion.  She 
wm  enrolled  among  the  gods,  and  a  magnificent 
temple  wu  dedicated  to  her  by  Nero.  Poppaea 
was  inordinately  fond  of  luxury  and  pomp,  and 
took  immense  paint  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  her 
person.  Thus  we  are  told  that  all  her  mules  were 
shod  with  gold,  and  that  500  asses  were  daily 
milked  to  supply  her  with  a  bath. 

Babini,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of 
the  peoples  of  central  Italy.  The  ancients  usually 
derived  their  name  from  Sabinus,  s  son  of  the  na- 
tive god  Sancus.  The  different  tribes  of  the  Sabine 
race  were  widely  spread  over  the  whole  of  central 
Italy,  and  were  connected  with  the  Opicans,  Ura- 
brians,  and  those  other  peoples  whose  languages 
were  akin  to  the  Greek.  The  earliest  traces  of 
the  Sabines  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
A  in  it  em  um  at  the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  whence  they  spread  as  far  S.  SS  the 
confines  of  Lucania  and  Apulia.  The  Sabines 
may  be  divided  into  3  great  classes,  called  by  the 
names  of  Sabini,Sabelli,  and  Samnitet  respectively. 
The  Babini  proper  inhabited  the  country  between 
the  Nar,  the  Anioand  the  Tiber,  between  Latium, 
Ktniria,  Umbria  and  Picenum.  This  district  was 
mountainous,  and  better  adapted  for  pasturage 
than  corn.  The  chief  towns  were  Amiternum, 
Keate,  Nursia,  Cutiliae,  Cures,  Eretrum  and  No- 
mentum.  The  Sabelli  were  the  smaller  tribes 
who  issued  from  the  Sabines.  To  these  belong 
the  Vestini,  Marsi,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  Frentani 
and  Hirpini.  In  addition  to  these  peoples,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Sabellians  is  usually  restricted, 
the  Picentes  in  Picenum,  the  Picentini,  who  were 
transplanted  from  the  latter  country  to  Campania, 
and  the  Lucani,  were  also  of  Sabine  origin.  The 
8amnites,  who  were  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  Sabine  peoples,  are  treated  of  in  a  separate 
article.  [Samnium.]  There  were  certain  na- 
tional characteristics  which  distinguished  the  whole 
Sabine  race.  They  were  a  people  of  simple  and 
virtuous  habits,  faithful  to  their  word,  and  imbued 
with  deep  religious  feeling.  Hence  we  find  fre- 
quent mention  of  omens  and  prodigies  in  their 
country.  They  were  a  migratory  race,  and  adopted 
a  peculiar  system  of  emigration.  In  times  of 
great  danger  and  distress  they  vowed  a  Ver  Sa- 
crum, or  Sacred  Spring  ;  and  all  the  children  born 
in  that  spring  were  regarded  as  sacred  to  the  god, 
and  were  compelled,  at  the  end  of  20  years,  to 
leave  their  native  country  and  seek  a  new  home 
in  foreign  lands.  The  form  of  government  among 
the  Sabines  was  republican,  but  in  war  they  chose 
a  sovereign  ruler  {Embratur),  whom  the  Romans 
sometimes  call  dictator,  and  sometimes  king.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Sabines  in  Lucania  and  Cam- 
pania, they  never  attained  any  high  degree  of 
civilisation  or  mental  culture  ;  but  they  were 
always  distinguished  by  their  love  of  freedom, 
which  they  maintained  with  the  greatest  bravery. 
Of  this  the  Samnites  were  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample. After  the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power, 
the  Sabines  were  fur  a  long  time  the  greatest 
people  in  Italy  ;  and  if  they  had  remained  united, 
they  might  have  conquered  the  whole  peninsula. 
The  Sabines  formed  one  of  the  elements  of  which 
the  Roman  people  was  composed.  In  the  time  of 
Romulus,  a  portion  of  the  Sabines,  after  the  rape 
of  their  wives  and  daughters,  became  incorporated 
with  the  Romans,  and  the  2  peoples  were  united 
into  one  under  the  general  name  of  Quirites.  The 


remainder  of  the  Sabini  proper,  who  were  lew 
warlike  than  the  Samnites  and  Sabellians,  were) 
finally  subdued  by  M\  Curins  Dentatus,  a.  c  29\\ 
and  received  the  Roman  franchise,  sine  tufTragio. 
The  Sabellian  tribes  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Romans  at  an  early  period,  namely,  the  Vestini  in 
328,  and  the  Marsi,  Marrucini,  Peligni  and  Fren- 
tani in  304  ;  but  these  peoples  again  took  up  arms 
against  the  Romans  in  the  Social  War  (90— -08), 
which  ended  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  all 
the  Sabellian  tribes.  The  history  of  the  wars 
between  the  Samnites  and  the  Romans  is  given 
under  Samnium. 

B&binua.  L  A  contemporary  poet  and  a  friend 
of  Ovid.  Ovid  informs  ns  that  Sabinus  had 
written  answers  to  six  of  the  Epistolae  J/ermdnm 
of  Ovid.  Three  answers  enumerated  by  Ovid  in 
this  passage  are  printed  in  many  editions  of  th<* 
poet's  works  as  the  genuine  poems  of  Sabinus; 
but  they  were  written  by  a  modern  scholar.  An 
gelus  Sabinus,  about  the  year  1467. "  2.  M. 
Caellua,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  succeeded  Caseins 
Longinus,  was  consul  a.  D.  69.  He  was  not  the 
Sabinus  from  whom  the  Sabiniani  took  their  name. 
He  wrote  a  work.  Ad  Edict  um  Aediiium  (uruJiuin. 
There  are  no  extracts  from  Caelius  in  the  Digest, 
but  be  is  often  cited,  sometimes  as  Caelius  Sabinus, 
sometimes  by  the  name  of  Sabinus  only.  —  3. 
C.  Oalvlslus,  one  of  Caesars  legates  in  the  civil 
war,  B.  c.  48.  In  45  he  received  the  province  of 
Africa  from  Caesar.  Having  been  elected  praetor 
in  44,  he  obtained  from  Antony  the  province  of 
Africa  again;  but  he  did  not  return  to  Africa,  as 
the  senate,  after  the  departure  of  Antony  for  Mu- 
tina,  conferred  it  upon  Q.  Cornificius.  Sabinus 
was  consul  39,  and  in  the  following  year  com- 
manded the  fleet  of  Octavian  in  the  war  with  Sex. 
Pompey.  He  was  superseded  by  Agrippa  in  the 
command  of  the  lleet.  He  is  mentioned  too  at  a 
later  time  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Octavian.  —4. 
T.  Flavius,  father  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  was 
one  of  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  in  Asia,  and  after- 
wards carried  on  business  as  a  money-lender  among 
the  Helvetians.  — 6.  Flavins,  elder  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  brother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian. 
He  governed  Moesia  for  7  years  during  the  remit 
of  Claudius,  and  held  the  important  office  of  prae- 
fectus  urbis  during  the  last  1 1  years  of  Nem'i 
reign.  He  was  removed  from  this  office  by  Gal  ha, 
but  was  replaced  in  it  on  the  accession  of  Otho, 
who  was  anxious  to  conciliate  Vespasian,  who 
commanded  the  Roman  legions  in  the  East.  He 
continued  to  retain  the  dignity  under  Vitellius 
but  when  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  general  by  the 
legions  in  the  East,  and  Antonius  Primus  and  his 
other  generals  in  the  West,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
troops  of  Vitellius,  were  marching  upon  Rome, 
Vitellius,  despairing  of  success,  offered  to  surrender 
the  empire,  and  to  place  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  Sabinus  till  the  arrival  of  his  brother. 
The  German  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  however,  refused 
submission  to  this  arrangement,  and  resolved  to 
support  their  sovereign  by  arms.  Sabinus  there- 
upon took  refuge  in  the  Capitol,  where  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Vitellian  troops.  In  the  assault 
the  Capitol  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  Sabinus  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  in 
the  presence  of  Vitellius,  who  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  save  his  life.  Sabinus  was  a  man  of  distin- 
guished reputation,  and  of  unspotted  character. 
He  left  2  sons,  Flavius  Sabinus,  and  Flavins 
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Cleirene.  [Clbmbns.]  —  6.  Flavlna,  son  of  the 
preceding,  married  J  alia,  the  daughter  of  hit  cou- 
sin Titus.  He  was  consul  82,  with  his  cousin 
Domitian,  but  was  afterwards  slain  by  the  latter. 
—  7.  Massurlus,  a  hearer  of  Ateius  Capito, 
was  a  distinguished  jurist  in  the  time  of  Tibe- 
rius. This  is  the  Sobinus  from  whom  the 
school  of  the  Sabiniani  took  its  name.  [Cafito.] 
Tliere  is  no  direct  excerpt  from  Sabinus  in  the 
Digest,  but  he  is  often  cited  by  other  jurists,  who 
commented  upon  his  Libri  tret  Juria  Ohnli*.  It 
is  conjectured  that  Persius  means  to  refer  to  this 
-work  (Sat.  v.  90),  when  he  says,  44  Excepto  si 
quid  Masuri  rubrica  vetavit.n  Massurius  also 
wrote  numerous  other  works,  which  are  cited  by 
name  in  the  Digest.  — 8.  KymphldluA,  [Nvm- 
phidiur.]  —9.  Foppaens,  consul  a.  n.  9,  was 
appointed  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus  governor  of 
Mnesia,  and  was  not  only  confirmed  in  this  govern- 
ment  by  Tiberius,  but  received  from  the  latter  the 
provinces  of  Achaia  nnd  Macedonia  in  addition. 
He  continued  to  hold  these  provinces  till  his  death 
in  35,  having  ruled  over  Moesia  for  24  years, 
lie  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Poppaea  Sa- 
bina,  the  mistress,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Nero.-*  10.  Q,  Titurlux,  one  of  Caesar's  legates 
in  Gaul,  who  perished  along  with  L.  Aurunculeius 
Cotta  in  the  attack  made  upon  them  by  Ambiorix 
in  b.  c  54. 

Sabia  (Sambrt)  1.  A  broad  and  deep  river  In 
Gallia  Belgica  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Arabumi, 
falling  into  the  river  Mosa.  —  2.  A  small  river  on 
the  coast  of  Carmanta.  —  3.  See  Sapis. 

Sabrata.  [Abrotonum.] 

Sabrina,  also  called  8abriana  (Set*™),  a  river 
in  the  W.  of  Britain,  which  flowed  by  Venta  Si- 
lurum  into  the  ocean. 

Sac&daa  (2a«d5ay),  of  Argot,  an  eminent  Greek 
musician,  was  one  of  die  masters  who  established  at 
Sparta  the  second  great  school  of  music,  of  which 
Thaletas  was  the  founder,  as  Terpander  had  been  of 
the  first.  He  gained  the  prize  for  flute-playing  at  the 
first  of  the  musical  contests  which  the  Amphictyons 
established  in  connection  with  the  Pythian  garues 
'b.c  590),  and  also  at  the  next  two  festivals  in 
succession  (586,  582).  Sacadas  was  a  composer  oi 
elegies,  as  well  as  a  musician. 

one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
tno*t  powerful  of  the  Scythian  nomad  tribes,  had 
their  abodes  E.  and  N.  E.  of  the  Massage  tae,  as 
far  as  Series,  in  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  which 
are  now  peopled  by  the  Kirghiz  Kiuuaks,  in  whose 
name  that  of  their  ancestors  is  traced  by  some 
geographers.  They  were  very  warlike,  and  ex- 
celled especially  as  cavalry,  and  as  archers  both 
on  horse  and  foot.  Their  women  shared  in  their 
military  spirit ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Aelian, 
they  had  the  custom  of  settling  before  marriage, 
whether  the  man  or  woman  should  rule  the  house, 
by  the  result  of  a  combat  between  them.  In  early 
times  they  extended  their  predatory  incursions  as 
fax  W.  as  Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  They  were 
made  tributary  to  the  Persian  empire,  to  the  army 
oi  which  they  furnished  a  large  force  of  cavalry 
and  archers,  who  were  among  the  best  troops  that 
the  kings  of  Persia  had.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  name  of  the  Sacae  is  often  used  loosely 
tor  other  Scythian  tribes,  and  sometimes  for  the 
Scvthians  in  general 

Sacasene  (Sowing),  a  fertile  district  of  Ar- 
menia Major,  oo  the  river  Cyrus  and  tae 
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of  Albania,  so  called  from  its  having  beck  at  SBS 
period  conquered  by  the  Sacae.  A  distnci  at 
Dnui^inna  tare  the  same  name  for  a  similar  reason. 

8&cer  Mona,  L  An  isolated  hill  in  the  country 
of  the  Sn bines,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio  axd 
W.  of  the  Via  N  omen  tana,  3  miles  from  Rome,  is 
which  the  plebeians  repaired  in  their  celebrated 
secessions.  The  hill  is  not  called  by  any  special 
name  at  the  present  day,  but  there  is  upon  in 
summit  the  Tom  di  $+xxrkx>.  —  2.  A  mountain  ia 
Hispania  Tarraconensis  near  the  Mini  us,  nrobaUv 
the  modern  Puerto  d*  Rabamtm  near  Potuerrada. 

SacOi,  with  the  surname  MarUahum,  a  town  of 
the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Battira 

Sacra  Via.  [Roma,  p.  650, a] 

8acrarla,  a  town  in  Umbria  on  the  road  be- 
tween Treba  and  Spoletium,  supposed  by  some  It 
be  identical  with  Cliturani  Fanura  on  the  river 
Clitomnus. 

Sacriporfux,  a  small  place  in  Latium,  of  as- 
certain site,  memorable  for  the  victory  of  SoUa 
over  the  younger  Man  us,  a.  c.  82. 

Sacrum  Flumes.  L  ( i/raj),  a  river  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Sardinia,— 2.  ( Tarujnamo),  a  river  ea 
the  E.  coast  of  Corsica,  which  flowed  into  the  sea 
at  Aleria. 

Sacrum  Promontorfum.  1.  (C.  St.  ra%ee»t\ 
oo  the  W.  coast  of  Spain,  said  by  Strabo  to  ba 
the  most  W.-ly  point  in  the  whole  earth. —  2. 
( C.  Corm ),  the  N.  E.  point  of  Corsica.— 3.  (C.  iria. 
also  Makri,  Efla  Kcm  or  Jedi  Bmrwt,  L  e.  the  7 
points),  the  extreme  point  of  the  mountain  Cragns 
in  Lycia,  between  Xanthus  and  Tel  missus.— 
4.  (C.  Khelidoni),  another  promontory  in  Lycm, 
near  the  confines  of  Pamphylia,  and  opposite  tbe 
Chelidonian  islands,  whence  it  is  also  called. 
Prom  Chelidonimm. 

Sadyattes  (2o5u£tttji),  king  of  Lydia,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Ardvs,  and  reigned  B,  c  629 — 
617.  He  carried  on  war  with  the  Milesians  for  6 
years,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the  war  to  his 
son  and  successor,  Alyattea.  (  Alyattbb.  J 

Saeplnum  or  Beplnum  (Sepinas,  -atis :  Sepemo), 
a  municipium  in  Sanuiium  ou  the  road  from  Aliiiae 
to  Beneventum. 

Saetabia.  L  (Alecyf),  a  river  on  the  S.  wast 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  W.  of  tbe  Sucre.— 
9.  Or  Setabia  (Setabitanus :  ./aim),  an  i 
towu  of  the  Contestani  in  Hispant 
and  a  Roman  municipium,  was  Mtuated  on  a  hill 
*>  of  tbe  Sucro,  and  was  iU  manu- 

facture of  linen. 

Sagalassua  (1arya\aoe6t :  AUalsvn,  Ra.),  a 
large  fortified  city  of  Pisidia,  near  the  Phrygian 
border,  a  day's  journey  S.E.  of  Apanna  Cibote*. 
It  lay,  as  its  large  ruins  still  show,  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  had  s 
citadel  on  a  rock  80  feet  high.  Its  inhabitants 
were  reckoned  the  bravest  of  the  Pisidians,  and 
seem,  from  the  word  Acute  SoifUfP  on  their  coins,  to> 
have  claimed  a  Spartan  origin.  Among  the  rains 
ef  the  city  are  the  remains  of  a  very  fine  terabit, 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  of  52  other  large 
buildings. 

Saganus  (, ^70*01),  a  small  river  on  the  coait 

of  Carman  ia. 

Sagapa,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 

Sagaria,  (Ov.d.  E*  PohL  iv.  10,  47)  a  river  of 
Sarmatia  Europaea,  falling  into  a  bay  in  the  N.W. 
of  the  Euxine,  which  was  called  after  it  ~ 
8inus,  and  which  also  received  the  river . 
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The  bay  appears  to  be  that  on  which  Odessa  now 
stands,  and  the  riven  the  Bol-Kouialmk  and  the 
At  at-  Kamalnik. 

Sagartii  (iaydpriot),  according  to  Herodotus, 
a  nomad  people  of  Penis.  Afterwards,  they  are 
found,  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  in  Media  and 
the  passes  of  M.  Zasjros. 

Sagra,  a  small  river  in  Magna  Oraecia  on  the 
6.  E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  falling  into  the  sea 
between  Caulonia  and  Locri,  on  the  banks  of 
which  a  memorable  victory  was  gained  by  10,000 
Locrians  over  120,000  Crotoniates.  This  victory 
appeared  so  extraordinary,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the 
proverbial  expression,  14  It  is  truer  than  what 
happened  on  the  Sagra,1*  when  a  person  wished  to 
make  any  strong  asseveration. 

Saguntla.  I  {Xigonxa  or  Gigonza,  N.  W.  of 
Medina  Sidonia),  a  town  in  the  W.  part  of  His* 
pania  Baetica,  8.  of  the  Baetis.— 2.  A  town  of  the 
Arevaci  in  Hispania  Turraconensis,  S.  W.  of  Bil- 
bilis  near  the  Mons  Solarius. 

Sifuntum,  more  rarely  Saguntus  (Saguntinus: 
Mmrviedro\  a  town  of  the  Edetani  or  Sedetani  in 
Ilispania  Tarraconensis,  S.  of  the  Iberus  on  the 
river  Palantias,  about  3  miles  from  the  coast.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Greeks  from 
Zacynthus,  with  whom  Rutulians  from  Ardea 
were  intermingled,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
Atuonia  Sagunltu.  It  was  situated  on  an  eminence 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  and  became  a 
place  of  great  commercial  importance.  Although 
&  of  the  Iberus  it  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans ;  and  its  siege  by  Hannibal,  &  c.  21 9, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 
The  inhabitants  defended  their  city  with  the 
utmost  bravery  against  Hannibal,  who  did  not 
succeed  in  taking  the  place  till  after  a  siege  of 
aearly  8  months.  The  greater  part  of  the  city 
was  destroyed  by  Hannibal ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Romans  8  years  afterwards,  and  made  a  colony. 
Saguntum  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
beautiful  drinking-cups ;  and  the  figs  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  much  valued  in  antiquity. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town,  consisting  of  a 
theatre  and  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  are  extant  at 
Afumudro,  which  is  a  corruption  of  Muri  veteret. 

Sals  (2oIr,  Iottwj :  Sa-ei-HaJiar,  Ru.),  a  great 
city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  contained  the  palace 
and  burial  place  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  well  as  the 
tomb  of  Osiris.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Neith  (also  called 
Sais),  who  had  here  a  splendid  temple  in  the 
middle  of  an  artificial  lake,  where  a  great  feast  of 
lamps  was  celebrated  yearly  by  wonhippen  from 
ail  parts  of  Egypt  The  city  gave  its  name  to  the 
Sa'ites  Nomos. 

Sai til  (2o7tis),  a  surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  had  a  sanctuary  on  Mount  Pontinus, 
near  Lema  in  Argolis.  The  name  was  traced  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  Athena 
was  said  to  have  been  called  Sats. 

Sal  a.  L,  (SaaU),  a  river  of  Germany,  between 
which  and  the  Rhine  Drusus  died.  It  was  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Alois.  —  2.  (Saa/e)y  also  a  river  of 
Germany  and  a  tributary  of  the  Moenus,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Hermunduri 
and  Chatti,  with  great  salt  springs  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, for  the  possession  of  which  these  2 
peooles  frequently  contended.  —  8.  (  Buraryag),  a 


river  in  the  N.  part  of  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana,  rises  in  the  Atlas  Minor,  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic,  N.  of  a  town  of  the  same  name.  — 

4.  A  river  in  the  same  province,  8,  of  the  one  last 
mentioned,  rises  in  the  Atlas  Major  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  near  the  S.  boundary  of  Mauretania. 
—5.  A  Samothracian  town  in  Thrace  on  the  coast 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hehrus.  6.  A  town  in  Pannonia  on  the  road  from 
Sabaria  to  Poetovio.  —  7.  (Skei/a)y  a  town  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana, 

5.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  under  No.  3.  This  town  was  the 
furthest  place  in  Mauretania  towards  the  S.  pos- 
sessed by  the  Romans  ;  for  although  the  province 
nominally  extended  further  S.,  the  Romans  never 
fully  subdued  the  nomad  tribes  beyond  this  point 

Balacla,  the  female  divinity  of  the  sea  among 
the  Romans,  and  the  wife  of  Neptune.  The  name 
is  evidently  connected  with  sal  (OAs),  and  accord- 
ingly denotes  the  wide,  open  sea. 

Silntia  (Alcaeer  Jo  Sal),  a  municipiuro  of 
Lusitania  in  the  territory  of  the  Turdetani,  N.  W. 
of  Pax  Julia  and  S.  W.  of  Ebora,  with  the  sur- 
name of  Urbe  Imperatoria,  celebrated  for  its 
woollen  manufactures. 

Salamis  (SoAopir  :  laXa+dnos).  L  (A'o/ktt), 
an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  forma 
the  S.  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis.  Its  form 
is  that  of  an  irregular  semicircle  towards  the 
W.,  with  many  small  indentations  along  the  coast. 
Its  greatest  length,  from  N.  to  &,  is  about  10 
miles,  and  its  width,  in  its  broadest  part,  from  E. 
to  W,  is  a  little  more.  In  ancient  times  it  is  said 
to  have  been  called  PUyussa,  from  the  pines  which 
grew  in  it,  and  also  Sciras  and  tydria,  from  the 
names  of  2  native  heroes.  It  is  further  said  to 
have  been  called  Salamis  from  a  daughter  of 
Asopus  of  this  name.  It  was  colonised  at  an  early 
time  by  the  Acacidae  of  Aegina.  Telamon,  the 
son  of  Aeacus,  fled  thither  after  the  murder  of  his 
half-brother  Phocus,  and  became  sovereign  of  the 
island.  His  son  Ajax  accompanied  the  Greeks 
with  12  Salaminian  ships  to  th>j  Trojan  war. 
Salamis  continued  an  independent  state  till  about 
the  beginning  of  the  40th  Olympiad  (a.  c.  620), 
when  a  dispute  arose  for  its  possesion  between 
the  Megarians  and  the  Athenians  After  a  long 
struggle  it  firet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Me- 
garians, but  was  finally  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Athenians  through  a  stratagem  of  Solon  [Solon], 
and  became  one  of  the  Attic  demi.  It  continued 
to  belong  to  Athens  till  the  time  of  Cassander,  when 
its  inhabitants  voluntarily  surrendered  it  to  the 
Macedonians,  318.  The  Athenians  recovered  the 
island  in  232  through  means  of  Aratus,  and 
punished  the  Salaminians  for  their  desertion  to 
the  Macedonians  with  great  severity.  The  old 
city  of  Salamis  stood  on  the  8.  side  of  the  island 
opposite  Aegina ;  but  this  was  afterwards  deserted, 
and  a  new  city  of  the  same  name  built  on  the  E. 
coast  opposite  Attica,  on  a  small  bay  now  called 
A  mUelulda.  Even  this  new  city  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanians.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
S.  promontory  forming  this  bay  was  the  small 
island  of  Psyttalla  {L>/j>»okul<iH\  which  is  about 
a  mile  long,  and  from  200  to  300  yards  wide.  — 
Salamis  is  chiefly  memorable  on  account  of  the 
great  battle  fought  off  its  coast  in  which  the 
Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  defeated  by  the 
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Greeks,  430.  The  battle  took  place  in  the  itrait 
between  the  E.  part  of  the  island  and  the  coast  of 
Attica,  and  the  Greek  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  the 
Email  bay  in  front  of  the  town  of  Salamia.  The 
battle  was  witnessed  by  Xerxes  from  the  Attic 
coast,  who  had  erected  for  himself  a  lofty  throne 
on  one  of  the  projecting  declirities  of  Mt.  Ae- 
galcoa,  —  2.  A  city  of  Cyprus,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  E.  coast  a  little  N.  of  the  river 
Pediaeus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Teucer,  the  son  of  Telamon,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  his  native  island,  from  which  he  bad  been 
banished  by  his  father.  Salamis  possessed  an 
excellent  harbour  and  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant city  in  the  whole  of  Cyprus.  It  became 
subject  to  the  Persians  with  the  rest  of  the  island  ; 
but  it  recovered  its  independence  about  885  under 
Evagoras,  who  extended  his  sovereignty  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  island.  [CYPRUS.]  Under  the 
Romans  the  whole  of  the  E.  part  of  the  island 
formed  put  of  the  territory  of  Salamia.  In  the 
time  of  Trajan  a  great  part  of  the  town  was 
destroyed  in  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews ;  and 
under  Constantine  it  suffered  still  more  from  an 
earthquake,  which  buried  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  beneath  its  ruin*.  It  was,  however, 
rebuilt  by  Constantine,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Constantia,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  island. 
There  are  still  a  few  ruins  of  this  town. 

Salapla  ( Salapinus :  Salpi),  an  ancient  town  of 
Apulia  in  the  district  Daunia,  was  situated  S.  of 
Sipontum  on  a  lake  named  after  it  According  to 
the  common  tradition  it  was  founded  by  Diomedes, 
though  others  ascribe  its  foundation  to  the  Rhodian 
Elpias.  It  is  not  mentioned  till  the  2nd  Punic 
war,  when  it  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  but  it  subsequently  surrendered  to  the 
Romans,  and  delivered  to  the  latter  the  Cartha- 
ginian garrison  stationed  in  the  town.  The  original 
site  of  Salapia  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  exha- 
lations arising  from  the  lake  above  mentioned,  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  a  new  town  on  the  sea 
coast,  which  was  built  by  M.  Hostilius  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Roman  senate,  about  B.  &  200. 
This  new  town  served  as  the  harbour  of  Arpi. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  still  exist  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast  at  the  village  of  Salpi. 

8aJ5pIna  Pal  us  (La<to  di  Salpi)*  a  lake  of 
Apulia,  between  the  months  of  the  Cerbalus  and 
Aufidus,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Salapia  situated  upon  it,  and  which  M.  Hostilius 
connected  with  the  Adriatic  by  means  of  a  canal. 

8&laria,  a  town  of  the  Bastetani  in  liispama 
Tarraconensis  and  a  Roman  colony. 

Sattrla  Via.    [Rom a,  p.  657,  b.] 

Salassi,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  in  the  valley  of  the  Duria  at  the  foot 
of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps,  whom  some  re- 
garded as  a  branch  of  the  Salyes  or  Salluvii  in 
GauL  Tbey  defended  the  passes  of  the  Alps  iu 
their  territory  with  such  obstinacy  and  courage 
that  it  was  long  before  the  Romans  were  able  to 
subdue  them.  At  length  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  country  was  permanently  occupied  by  Terentius 
Varro  with  a  powerful  Roman  force  ;  the  greater 
pun  of  the  Salassi  were  destroyed  in  battle,  and 
the  rest  amounting  to  36,000  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta), 
which  Augustus  colonised  with  soldiers  of  the 
Praetorian  cohorts 


8ALINATOR- 

|  Baldae  (SdAffoi :  Bou jbjwA,  Ru.  or  Mjhnt, 
'  a  large  seaport  town  of  N.  Africa,  origiualk  tat 
E.  frontier  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Maarctaais, 
afterwards  in  Mauretania  Caesariensia,  and,  after 
the  division  of  that  province,  the  W.  frontier  tows 
of  Mauretania  Sitifensii.  Augustus  made  it  s 
colony. 

Salduba,  L  (Rio  Verde\  a  river  in  the  territory 
of  the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Baetica,  at  the 
of  which  was  situated  a  town  of  the  same  hack-. 
2.  See  CaasaRAVousTa. 

8ali  (2dAn),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 

Salebro,  a  place  in  Etruria  between  Co*a  ■ 
Populonium. 

Baleius  Bassua.  [Bamua.] 

Salem,  i.  e.  peaee%  the  original  name  of  Ji 
sai.km  (Gen.  xir.  18). 

Balentlni  or  Sallentlni,  a  people  in  the  S  pan 
of  Calabria,  who  dwelt  around  the  promontory 
Iapygium,  which  is  hence  called  BalenUnum  as 
Salentina,  They  laid  claim  to  a  Greek  origai 
and  pretended  to  have  come  from  Crete  into  Italy 
under  the  guidance  of  Idomeneus.  They  were 
subdued  by  the  Romans  at  the  conclusion  of  the* 
war  with  Pyrrhua,  and  having  revolted  in  the  2ad 
Punic  war  were  again  easily  reduced  to  subjection. 

Saiertmm  (Salemitanus  :  Salerno),  an  arcieBl 
town  in  Campania  at  the  innermost  comer  of  tat 
Sinus  Paestanus,  was  situated  on  a  height  nc4 
far  from  the  coast,  and  possessed  a  harbour  at  ;m 
foot  of  the  hill.  It  was  mide  a  Roman  colony  at 
the  same  time  as  Puteoli,  &  c  194;  bat  it  actaioed 
its  greatest  prosperity  in  the  middle  agra,  after  si 
had  been  fortified  by  the  Lombards. 

Salganeu  or  Salgania  (la.\yar*fa :  SeA^i- 
Vios,  5aAyav«*TTf j),  a  small  town  of  BoevrJa  sa 
the  Euripus,  and  on  the  road  from  Anthedon  ts 
Chalcis. 

Salinae,  salt-works,  the  name  of  several  towns 
which  possessed  salt-works  in  their  vicinity.  LA 
town  in  Britain  on  the  E.  coast,  in  the  S.  part  *f 
Lincolnshire.  2.  A  town  of  the  Suetrii  in  the 
Maritime  Alps  in  Gallia  Narbonensia,  E.  of  Keii. 
—  S.  (  7brre  dtlle  Saline\  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
Apulia  near  Salapia.  —  4.  A  place  in  Pkenum  an 
the  river  Sannus  (Salino).  —  5.  (Tarda),  a  place  m 

in  Campania. 

Salinator,  Livlua.  1.  M..  consul  n.c. 219,  wits 
L.  Aemilius  Paulua,  carried  on  war  along  with  his 
colleague  against  the  Illy  riant.  Gn  their  return  t» 
Rome,  both  consuls  were  brought  to  trial  on  the 
charge  of  having  unfairly  divided  the  booty  among 
the  soldiers.  Paulus  escaped  with  difficulty,  bat 
Livius  was  condemned.  The  sentence  seems  t» 
have  been  an  unjust  one,  and  Livius  took  his  dis- 
grace so  much  to  heart  that  he  left  the  city  and  re- 
tired to  his  estate  in  the  country,  where  he  lived 
some  years  without  taking  any  part  in  pebbc 
affairs.  In  210  the  consuls  compelled  him  to  recurs 
to  the  city,  and  in  207  he  was  elected  consul  a  2nd 
time  with  C.  Claudius  Nero.  He  shared  with  ha 
colleague  in  the  glory  of  defeating  Haxiruual  on 
the  Metaurus.  [  For  details,  see  N  aao,  Cta voivt, 
No.  2.]  Next  year  (206)  Livius  was  stationed  ia 
Etruria,  as  proconsul,  with  an  army,  and  his  hope- 
rium  was  prolonged  for  2  successive  years.  la 
204  he  was  censor  with  his  former  colleague  in  ih« 
consulship,  Claudius  Nero.  The  two  censors 
long  been  enemies ;  and  their  long-smothered  re- 
sentment uow  burst  forth,  and 
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•amd.il  in  the  state.  Livius,  in  his  censorship, 
imposed  a  tax  upon  salt,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  received  the  surname  of  Salinatory  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  him  in  derision,  but  which  be- 
came, notwithstanding,  hereditary  in  his  family. 

—  2.  C,  curule  aedile  203,  and  praetor  202,  in 
which  rear  he  obtained  Bruttii  as  his  province.  In 
193  he  fought  under  the  consul  against  the  Boii, 
•nd  in  the  same  year  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  consulship, — 8.  C.,  praetor  191,  when 
he  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus.  He  was  consul  188,  and  obtained 
Gaul  as  his  ntovince. 

Sallentim.  [Salenttnl] 

Salluatlnj  or  Salnatlnj  (SoAotWtor).  L 
Praefectus  Praetorio  under  the  emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship.  Sal- 
lustius was  a  heathen,  but  dissuaded  the  emperor 
from  persecuting  the  Christiana.  He  was  probably 
the  author  of  a  treatise  H*/j1  btmw  a*o)  kootmv, 
which  is  still  extant.  If  so,  he  waa  attached  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Neo-Platonists.  The  best 
edition  of  this  treatise  is  by  Orellius,  Turici,  1821. 

—  2.  A  Cynic  philosopher  of  some  note,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  after 
Christ.  He  was  a  native  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  and 
studied  successively  at  Emesa,  Alexandria,  and 
Athens.  Sallustius  was  suspected  of  holding  some- 
what impious  opinions  regarding  the  gods.  He 
seems  at  least  to  hare  been  unsparing  in  his  attacks 
upon  the  fanatical  theology  of  the  Neo-Platonists. 

C.  Sallustius  Crispua,  or  Salustina.  1.  The 
Roman  historian,  belonged  to  a  plebeian  family, 
and  was  born  B.  c  86,  at  Amiternuro,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines.  He  was  quaestor  about  59, 
and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  52,  the  year  in  which 
Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo.  In  his  tribunate  be 
joined  the  popular  party,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  opposing  Milo.  It  is  said  that  he  had  been 
caught  by  Milo  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his  wife 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla ;  that  he 
had  received  a  sound  whipping  from  the  husband ; 
and  that  he  had  been  only  let  off  on  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money.  In  50  Sallust  was  expelled  from  the 
senate  by  the  censors,  probably  because  he  belonged 
to  Caesar's  party,  though  some  give  as  the  ground 
of  his  ejection  from  the  senate  the  act  of  adultery 
alrvady  mentioned.  In  the  civil  war  he  followed 
Caesar's  fortune.  In  47  we  find  him  praetor  elect, 
by  obtaining  which  dignity  he  was  restored  to  his 
rank.  He  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a  mutiny  of  some 
of  Caesar's  troops  in  Campania,  who  had  been  led 
thither  to  pass  over  into  Africa.  He  accompanied 
Caesar  in  his  African  war,  46,  and  was  left  by 
Caesar  as  the  governor  of  Numidia,  in  which  capa- 
city he  is  charged  with  having  oppressed  the  people, 
and  enriched  himself  by  unjust  means.  He  was 
accused  of  maladministration  before  Caesar,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  brought  to  trial.  Tho 
charge  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  his 
becoming  immensely  rich,  as  w.is  shown  by  the 
expensive  gardens  which  he  formed  (horti  Sal- 
lurtumt)  on  the  Quirinalis.  He  retired  into  pri- 
vacy after  be  returned  from  Africa,  and  he  passed 
quietly  through  the  troublesome  period  after 
Caesar's  death.  He  died  34,  about  4  years  before 
the  battle  of  Actium.  The  story  of  his  marrying 
Cicero's  wife,  Terentia,  ought  to  be  rejected.  It  was 
probably  not  till  after  his  return  from  Africa  that 
Sallust  wrote  his  historical  works.    1.  The  Outi- 

is  a  history  of  the 
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conspiracy  of  Catiline  during  the  consulship  ot 
Cicero,  63.  The  introduction  to  this  history,  which 
some  critics  admire,  is  only  a  feeble  and  rhetorical 
attempt  to  act  the  philosopher  and  moralist.  The 
history,  however,  is  valuable.  Sallust  was  a  living 
spectator  of  the  events  which  he  describes,  and 
considering  that  he  was  not  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and 
was  a  partisan  of  Caesar,  he  wrote  with  fairness. 
The  speeches  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  history 
are  certainly  his  own  composition;  but  we  may 
assume  that  Caesar's  speech  was  extant,  and  that 
he  gave  the  substance  of  it  2.  The  Jugurtha,  or 
M»m  Jugurihmum^  contains  the  history  of  the 
war  of  the  Romans  against  Jugurtha,  king  of 
Numidia,  which  began  111,  and  continued  until 
106.  It  is  likely  enough  that  Sallust  was  led  to 
write  this  work  from  having  resided  in  Africa,  and 
that  he  collected  some  materials  there.  He  cites 
the  Punic  Bookr  of  King  HiempsaL  as  authority 
for  his  general  geographical  description  {Jug.  c 
17).  The  Jugurthine  war  has  a  philosophical  in- 
troduction of  the  same  stamp  as  that  to  the  CWi* 
Una.  As  a  history  of  the  campaign,  the  Jugurthiua 
war  is  of  no  value :  there  is  a  total  neglect  of  geo- 
graphical precision,  and  apparently  not  a  very  strict 
regard  to  chronology.  3.  Sallustius  also  wrote 
Hvsioriarum  Ltbri  Quinqv*,  which  were  dedicated 
to  Lucullus,  a  son  of  L.  Licinius  Lucullus.  The 
work  is  supposed  to  hnve  comprised  the  period  from 
the  consulship  of  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus,  78,  the  year  of  Sulla's  death,  to 
the  consulship  of  L.  Vulcatius  Tullus  and  M.  Ae- 
milius Lepidus,  66,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was 
praetor.  This  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of 
fragments  which  have  been  collected  and  arranged. 
The  fragments  contain,  among  other  things,  several 
orations  and  letters.  Some  fragments  belonging  to 
the  3rd  book,  and  relating  to  the  war  with  Spar- 
tacus,  have  been  published  from  a  Vatican  MS.  in 
the  present  century.  4.  Duae  EpUtolae  de  Ite 
I'uUica  ordinanda,  which  appear  to  be  addressed 
to  Caesar  at  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  his 
Spanish  campaign  (49)  against  Petreius  and  Afra- 
nius,  and  are  attributed  to  Sallust;  but  the  opi- 
nions of  critics  on  their  authenticity  are  divided. 
5.  The  Dec/airuitio  us  Salliutiuin^  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Cicero,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
work  of  some  rhetorician,  the  matter  of  which  is 
the  well-known  hostility  between  the  orator  and 
the  historian.  The  same  opinion  is  generally 
maintained  as  to  the  Dtelamatio  in  Cicerone  m% 
which  is  attributed  to  Sallust. — Some  of  the  Roman 
writers  considered  that  Sallustius  imitated  the 
style  of  Thucydides.  His  language  is  generally 
concise  and  perspicuous:  perhaps  his  love  of  bre- 
vity may  have  caused  the  ambiguity  that  is  some- 
times found  in  his  sentences.  He  also  affected 
archaic  words.  Though  he  has  considerable  merit 
as  a  writer,  his  art  is  always  apparent.  He  had  no 
pretensions  to  great  research  or  precision  about 
facts.  His  reflections  have  often  something  of  the 
same  artificial  and  constrained  character  as  his  ex- 
pressions. One  may  judge  that  his  object  was  to 
obtain  distinction  as  a  writer ;  that  style  was  what 
he  thought  of  more  than  matter.  He  has,  how- 
ever, probably  the  merit  of  being  the  first  Roman 
who  wrote  what  is  usually  called  history.  Ha 
was  not  above  his  contemporaries  as  a  politician ; 
he  was  a  party  man,  and  there  are  no  indications 
of  any  comprehensive  views,  which  had  a  whole 
nation  for  their  object.    He  hated  the  nobility,  as 
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•  man  may  do,  without  loving  the  people,  The 
best  editions  of  Sallust  are  by  Corte,  Lips.  1724 ; 
Geriach,  Basil.  1823—1831,  3  voU. ;  and  by 
Kritx,  Lips.  1828—1834,  2  Tola,— 8.  The  grand- 
ton  of  the  sister  of  the  historian,  was  adopted 
by  the  latter,  and  inherited  his  great  wealth.  In 
imitation  of  Maecenas,  he  preferred  remaining  a 
Roman  eqnes.  On  the  fall  of  Maecenas  he  became 
the  principal  adviser  of  Augustas.  He  died  in 
a.  D.  20,  at  an  advanced  age.  One  of  Horace's 
odes  (Carm.  il  2)  is  addressed  to  him. 

Salmantlca  (Salamanca),  called  Helmantica 
or  Hermandica  by  Livy,  and  Elmanlica  by  Po- 
lybius,  an  important  town  of  the  Vettones  in  Lu- 
sitania,  S.  of  the  Darius,  on  the  road  from  Emerita 
t  Cacsaraugusta.  It  was  taken  by  HannibaL  A 
bridge  was  built  here  by  Trajan,  of  which  the 
piers  still  exist. 

8alm5na  or  SalmSnla  (2oA,iu£»t),  JaAuocvi'a),  a 
town  of  Elis  in  the  district  Pisatis,  on  the  river 
Euipeus,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Salmon  cue. 

SalmSneus  (SaA/uvfcvt),  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  and  brother  of  Sisyphus.  He  was  first 
married  to  Alcidice  and  afterwards  to  Sidero  ;  by 
the  former  of  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Tyro. 
He  originally  lived  in  Tbessaly,  but  emigrated  to 
Elis,  where  he  built  the  town  of  Salmone.  His 
presumption  and  arrogance  were  so  great  that  he 
deemed  himself  equal  to  Zeus,  and  ordered  sacri- 
fices to  be  offered  to  himself;  nay,  he  even  imi- 
tated the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Zeus,  but  the 
rather  of  the  gods  killed  him  with  his  thunder- 
bolt, destroyed  his  town,  and  punished  him  in  the 
lower  world.  His  daughter  Tyro  bears  the  patro- 
uymic  Salmoni*. 

Salmon! um  or  Balmona  (SoA/ufrtorfSaApcbrn: 
C.  Salmon),  the  most  E.«ly  promontory  of  Crete. 

Salmydessttf,  called  Halmydessus  also  in  later 
times  (XaKpu&ne'aSfi  'AKfivtn<rff6t :  "iaXnv64i<r- 
eiat :  Midja  or  Midjch),  a  town  of  Thrace  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  S.  of  the  promontory 
Thyniaa  The  name  was  originally  applied  to  the 
whole  coast  from  this  promontory  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosporus  ;  and  it  was  from  this  coast  that 
the  Black  Sea  obtained  the  name  of  Pontus  A*tno$ 
CAt*vos\  or  inhospitable.  The  coast  itself  was 
rendered  dangerous  by  shallows  and  marshes,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  plunder  any 
ships  that  were  driven  upon  them. 

Silo  (JTu/on),  a  tributary  of  the  Iberas  in  Celti- 
beria,  which  flowed  by  Bilbilis,  the  birth-place  of 
Martial,  who  accordingly  frequently  mentions  it  in 
his  poems. 

Balona,  Salonae,  or  Salon  {Salona),  an  im- 
portant town  of  Illyria  and  the  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
was  situated  on  a  small  bay  of  the  sea.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Romans  after  their  con- 
quest of  the  country,  and  was  at  a  later  time  made 
a  Roman  colony,  and  the  seat  of  a  conventus  juri- 
dicua  The  emperor  Diocletian  was  born  at  the 
small  village  Dioclea  near  Salona  ;  and  after  his 
abdication  he  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town,  and  here  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  The 
remains  of  his  magnificent  palnce  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  the  village  of  Spalatm,  the  ancient  Spo la- 
tum, 3  miles  S.  of  Salona. 

SalSuIna,  Cornelia,  wife  of  Oallienus  and  mo- 
ther of  Saloninus.  She  witnessed  with  her  own 
eyes  the  death  of  her  husband  before  Milan,  in 
a.  n.  2fi8. 

Saloulnus,  P.  Licinlus  Cornelius  Valerianus, 


SALUSw 

son  of  Oallienus  and  Salon ina,  grandson  of  the  ft*- 
peror  Valerian.  When  his  father  and  grandfather 
assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  in  a.  D.  253.  the 
youth  received  the  designation  of  Caesar.  S» 
years  afterwards  he  was  left  in  Gaul,  and  wai  put 
to  death  upon  the  capture  of  Colonia  Afripf.u 
by  Postumus  in  239,  being  about  17  years  >  M. 

Salordurum  (Soleure  or  SoJotkun\  a  tows  of 
the  Helvetii  on  the  road  from  Aventicmn  ts 
Vindonissa,  was  fortified  by  the  Romans  aboct 
A.  D.  350. 

Salsum  Flumen,  a  tributary  of  the  BaetM  x 
Hisj»atiia  Baetica,  between  Attegua  and  Attoba. 

Sal  vi  an  us,  an  accomplished  ecclesiastical  wr.vr 
of  the  5th  century,  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Treves, 
and  passed  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  as  a  presbyter 
of  the  church  at  Marseilles.  The  following  wsrks 
of  Salvianus  are  still  extant :  —  I.  Adverse*  Ant* 
riiiam  Libri  IV.  ad  Keel  mam  CaiAoiicun,  p_S 

lished  under  the  name  of  Timotheua,  about  a. ot 
440.  2.  De  Procidentia  a  dt  Gnbernahom  Dei  st 
de  Juslo  Dei  praesentique  Jtulicio  Libri.  wntten  da- 
ring the  inroads  by  the  barbarians  upon  the  Roma 
empire,  451—455.  3.  Epatoiae  IX-,  addressed 
to  friends  upon  familiar  topics.  The  best  edition 
of  these  works  is  by  Balusius,  8 to.  Paris,  1 684. 

Q.  Salvidienua  Rufua,  one  of  the  early  fnmi* 
of  Octavian  (Augustus),  whose  fleet  he  cum  minded 
in  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompeius,  B.  c  42.  Is 
the  Penisinian  war  (4 1 — 40)  he  took  an  active  part 
as  one  of  Octavian 's  legates  against  L.  Antonio*  ari 
Fulvia.  He  was  afterwards  sent  into  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  M.  Anton  a*, 
offering  to  induce  the  troops  in  his  province  to  de- 
sert from  Octavian.  But  Antonio*,  who  had  just 
been  reconciled  to  Octavian,  betrayed  the  treachery 
of  Salvidienua  The  latter  was  forthwith  sum- 
moned to  Rome  on  some  pretext,  and  on  hi»  am»*l 
was  accused  by  Augustus  in  the  senate,  and  o»- 
demned  to  death,  40. 

Salvias,  the  leader  of  the  revolted  slaves  is 
Sicily,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Trypbon, 
which  he  assumed.  [Tryphon.] 

Salvlua  Julianas,  [Julianus.] 

8aMnj  Otho.  [Otho.] 

Salua,  a  Roman  goddess,  the  personification  sf 
health,  prosperity,  and  the  public  welfare.  In  the 
first  of  these  three  senses  she  answers  closely  ts 
the  Greek  Hygieia,  and  was  according! r  represented 
in  works  of  art  with  the  same  attributes  as  the 
Greek  goddess.  In  the  second  sense  she  repre- 
sents prosperity  in  general.  In  the  third  sense  she 
is  the  goddess  of  the  public  welfare  {Sv'nt  r*i'*s 
or  Routana ).  In  this  capacity  a  temple  naid  br«s 
vowed  to  her  in  the  year  b.  c  307,  by  the  cents 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  on  the  Quirinal  hilt,  srbkft 
was  afterwards  decorated  with  paintings  by  C 
Fabius  Pictor.  She  was  worshipped  publicly  SB 
the  30th  of  April,  in  conjunction  with  Pax,  Con- 
cordia, and  Janus.  It  had  been  customary  st 
Rome  every  year,  about  the  time  when  the  cocsofi 
en  te  red  upon  their  office,  for  the  augurs  and  othef 
high-priests  to  observe  the  signs  for  the  purpose 
ascertaining  the  fortunes  of  the  republic  during  the 
coming  year;  this  observation  of  the  signs  was 
called  atujurium  Salmti$.  In  the  time  of  Cicero, 
this  ceremony  had  become  neglected  ;  but  Augustas 
restored  it,  and  the  custom  afterwards  remained  at 
long  as  paganism  was  the  religion  of  the  state. 
Sal  us  was  represented,  like  Fortuna,  with  a  rudder, 
a  globe  at  her  feet,  and  sometimes  in  a  simag 
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posture,  pouring  from  a  patera  a  libation  upon  an 
altar,  around  which  a  serpent  is  winding. 

Saluatlnj.  [SalLUBTIUB.] 

Salyes  or  Salluvli,  the  most  powerful  and  moat 
celebrated  of  all  the  Liguriaii  tribes,  inhabited  the 
S.  coast  of  Gaul  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Maritime 
Alps.  They  were  troublesome  neighbours  to  Mas- 
ailia,  with  which  city  they  frequently  carried  on 
war.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  B.  c. 
1  '23  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  and  the 
colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae  was  founded  in  their  ter- 
ritory by  the  consul  Sextius. 

Samachonltia  Lac  us  [Semkhonitis  LacobJ. 

Samara.  [Samarobriva.] 

Samaria  (Zafidpfus:  Heb.  Shoraron,  Chaldee, 
Shnmram:  2a/iap«fa,  2ntiap*lTn$,  Samarites,  pi. 

Samaritae),  aft.  Sebaste 
(2»^airr^:  SfOustiek,  Ru.),  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Palestine,  was  built  by  Omri,  king  of  Israel 
(about  B.  c  922),  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  plain 
surrounded  by  mountains,  just  in  the  centre  of 
Palestine  W.  of  the  Jordan.  Its  name  was  de- 
rived from  Shemer,  the  owner  of  the  hill  which 
Omri  purchased  for  its  site.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
idolatrous  worship  to  which  the  ten  tribes  were 
addicted,  until  it  was  taken  by  Shalmaneser,  king 
of  Assyria  (about  B.  c.  720),  who  carried  away 
the  in  habitants  of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  also  known  in  history  as  Samaria 
(see  below),  and  replaced  them  by  heathen  peoples 
from  the  B.  provinces  of  bis  empire.  These  settlers, 
being  troubled  with  the  wild  beasts  who  had  be- 
come numerous  in  the  depopulated  country,  sought 
to  propitiate  the  god  of  the  land  ;  and  Esar- 
hnddon  sent  them  a  priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
who  resided  at  Bethel,  and  taught  them  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God.  The  result  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  religions  and  of  races.  When  the  Jews 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  those  of 
the  Samaritans  who  worshipped  Jehovah  offered 
to  assist  them  in  rebuilding  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  their  aid  was  refused,  and  hence  arose 
the  lasting  hatred  between  the  Jews  and  the  Sa- 
maritans. This  religious  animosity  reached  its 
height  when,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  the 
•on  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  Sanballat,  governor  of  Samaria,  went 
over  to  the  Samaritans  and  became  high-priest  of 
a  temple  which  his  father-in-law  built  for  Dim,  on 
Mt.  Gerixim,  near  Sichem.  The  erection  of  this 
temple  had  also  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  im- 
portance of  the  city  of  Samaria.  Under  the  Syrian 
kings  and  the  M  acta  bean  princes,  we  find  the 
name  of  Samaria  used  distinctly  as  that  of  a 
province,  which  consisted  of  the  district  between 
Galilee  on  the  N.  and  Judaea  on  the  S.  In  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanea,  the  Sama- 
ritans escaped  by  conforming  to  the  king's  edicts 
and  dedicating  the  temple  on  Mt.  Gerixim  to  Zeus 
Hellenius,  B.  c  1 67.  As  the  power  of  the  As- 
tnonean  princes  increased,  they  attacked  the 
Samaritans;  and,  about  B.C.  129,  John  Hyicanus 
took  and  destroyed  the  temple  on  Mt.  Gerixim 
and  the  city  of  Samaria.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  soon  rebuilt.  Pompey  assigned  the 
district  to  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Gabinius 
fortified  the  city  anew.  Augustus  gave  the  district 
to  Herod,  who  greatly  renovated  the  city  of  Sa- 
maria, which  he  called  Se baste  in  honour  of  his 
patron.     Still,  as  the  Samaritans  continued  to 


worship  on  Mt.  Gerixim,  even  after  their  temple 
had  been  destroyed,  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Sichem  was  regarded  as  their  capital,  and,  as  it 
grew,  Samaria  declined  ;  and,  by  the  4th  century 
of  our  era  it  had  become  a  place  of  no  importance. 
Its  beautiful  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  poor  villnge, 
which  bears  the  Greek  name  of  the  city,  slightly 
altered,  via.  ScbusticA.  —  As  a  district  of  Palestine, 
Samaria  extended  from  Ginaea  (J mm)  on  the  N. 
to  Bethhomn,  N.  W.  of  Gibeon  on  the  S. ,  or,  along 
the  coast,  from  a  little  S.  of  Caesarea  on  the  N.  to 
a  little  N.  of  Joppa  on  the  S.  It  was  intersected 
by  the  Mountains  of  Ephraim.  running  N.  and  8. 
through  its  middle,  and  by  their  lateral  branches, 
which  divide  the  country  into  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys.  For  its  political  history  after  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great,  see  Palabstina. — A  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Samaritans  have  remained  in  the 
country  to  the  present  day,  especially  at  Nab/out 
(the  ancient  Sichem),  and  have  preserved  their 
ancient  version  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the 
only  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which  they 
acknowledge.  This  version  is  known  as  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  is  of  vast  importance 
in  biblical  criticism. 

Samarobriva,  afterwards  Amtuani  (Amun$\ 
the  chief  town  of  the  Ambiant  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
on  the  river  Samara ;  whence  its  name,  which  sig- 
nifies Samara-  Bridge. 

Bambana  (Idviaya),  a  city  of  Assyria,  2  days' 
journey  N.  of  Sittace.  In  its  neighbourhood 
dwelt  the  people  called  Sambatae  (2a^€drat). 

Sambas tae  (2<m6atrral),  a  people  of  India 
intra  G  an  gem,  on  the  Lower  Indus,  near  the  island 
Pattalene.  The  fort  of  Seri&tun  or  Schoun  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  has  been  thought  to  preserve 
their  name,  and  is  by  some  identified  with  the 
Brahman  city  taken  by  Alexander. 

Same"  or  S&mos  (iduif,  2d/xos\  the  ancient 
name  of  Cephallenia,  [CbfaLLBMA.]  It  was 
also  the  name  of  one  of  the  4  towns  of  Cephallenia. 
The  town  Same  or  Samoa  was  situated  on  the  E. 
const,  opposite  Ithaca,  and  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  B.  c  189. 

Samla  (SeuJa :  Klaktffa\  a  town  of  El  is  in  the 
district  Triphylia,  S.  of  Olympia,  between  Lepreum 
and  the  Alpheus,  with  a  citadel  called  Samicum 
(SopuroV),  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Arene. 

8aminthus  (2<W0os :  nr.  PkUdia\  a  place  in 
Argolia,  on  the  W.  edge  of  the  Argive  plain,  oppo- 
site Mycenae. 

Samnlum  (Samnites,  more  rarely  Samnltae,  pi.), 
a  country  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and  Marrucini,  on  the 
W.  by  Lntiiim  and  Campania,  on  the  S.  by  Lucania, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Frentani  and  Apulia,  The 
Samnites  were  an  offshoot  of  the  Sabines,  who 
emigrated  from  their  country  between  the  Nar,  the 
Tiber,  and  the  Anio,  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  and  settled  in  the  country  afterwards  called 
Samnium.  [Sabinl]  This  country  was  at  the 
time  of  their  migration  inhabited  by  Opicans, 
whom  the  Samnites  conquered,  and  whose  language 
they  adopted  ;  for  we  find  at  a  later  time  that  the 
Samnites  spoke  Opican  or  Oscan.  Samnium  is  a 
country  marked  by  striking  physical  features.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  huge  mass  of  moun- 
tains, called  at  the  present  day  the  A/a/ese,  which 
stands  out  from  the  central  line  of  the  Apenninea 
The  circumference  of  the  Matese  is  between  70 
and  BO  miles,  and  its  greatest  height  is  6000  feet. 
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The  2  most  important  tribes  of  the  Snmnites  were 
the  Caudlni  and  Pentri,  of  whom  the  former  occu- 

Sed  the  S.  side,  and  the  latter  the  N.  side  of  the 
[atese.  To  the  Caudini  belonged  the  towns  of 
Allifae,  Telesia,  and  Beneventum  :  to  the  Pentri, 
those  of  Aesemia,  Bovianum,  and  Sepinum.  Be- 
side* these  2  chief  tribes,  we  find  mention  of  the 
Caraceni,  who  dwelt  N.  of  the  Pentri,  and  to  whom 
the  town  of  Anfidena  belonged;  and  of  the  Hirpini, 
who  dwelt  SE.  of  the  Caudini,  but  who  are  some- 
times mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  Samnites. 
The  Samnites  were  distinguished  for  their  bravery 
and  love  sf  freedom.  Issuing  from  their  mountain 
fastnesses,  they  overran  a  great  part  of  Campania  ; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  Capua  applying  to 
the  Romans  for  assistance  against  the  Samnites, 
that  war  broke  out  between  the  2  peoples  in  B.C 
343.  The  Romans  found  the  Samnites  the  most 
warlike  and  formidable  enemies  whom  they  had 
yet  encountered  in  Italy;  and  thowar,  which  com- 
menced in  343,  was  continued  with  few  inter- 
ruptions for  the  space  of  33  years.  It  was  not  till 
290,  when  all  their  bravest  troops  had  fallen,  and 
their  country  had  been  repeatedly  ravaged  in  every 
direction  by  the  Roman  legions,  that  the  Samnites 
sued  for  peace  and  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  They  never,  however,  lost  their  love  of 
freedom;  and  accordingly  they  not  only  joined  the 
other  Italian  allies  in  the  war  against  Rome  (90), 
but,  even  after  the  other  allies  had  submitted,  they 
still  continued  in  arms.  The  civil  war  between 
Marius  and  Sulla  gave  them  hopes  of  recovering 
their  independence  ;  but  they  were  defeated  by 
Sulla  before  the  gates  of  Rome  (82),  the  greater 
part  of  their  troops  fell  in  battle,  and  the  remainder 
were  put  to  death.  Their  towns  were  laid  waste, 
the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  Roman  colonists. 

Samoa  or  Samus  (2d>ot :  Sd/uor,  Samius :  Qrk. 
Samo,  Turk.  Susam  Adatti),  one  of  the  principal 
islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  lying  in  that  portion  of 
it  called  the  Icarian  Sea.  off  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  its  E.  promontory 
Posidium  (C.  Colonaa)  with  the  W.-most  spur  of 
M.  Mycale,  Pr.Trogilium  (C  &  Maria).  This  strait, 
which  is  little  more  than  3-4 ths  of  a  mile  wide, 
was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Mycals.  The 
island  is  formed  by  a  range  of  mountains  extending 
from  E.  to  W.,  whence  it  derived  its  name ;  for 
SdVot  was  an  old  Greek  word  signifying  a  moun- 
tain :  and  the  same  root  is  seen  in  Same,  the  old 
name  of  Cephallenia,  and  Saroothrace,  i.  e.  the 
Thracian  Samoa.  The  circumference  of  the  island 
U  about  80  miles.  It  was  and  is  very  fertile;  and 
some  of  its  products  are  indicated  by  its  ancient 
names,  Dryusa,  Anthemura,  MelamphyUus  and 
Cyparissia.  According  to  the  earliest  traditions, 
it  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  Carians  and  Leleges,  and 
the  residence  of  their  first  king,  Ancaeus;  and  was 
afterwards  colonised  by  Aeolians  from  Lesbos,  and 
by  I  on  ions  from  Epirfaurus.  In  the  earliest  histo- 
rical records,  we  find  Samos  decidedly  Ionian,  and 
a  powerful  member  of  the  Ionic  confederacy.  Thu- 
cydides  telto  us  that  the  Samians  were  the  first  of 
the  Greeks,  after  the  Corinthians,  who  paid  great 
attention  to  naval  affairs.  They  early  acquired 
such  power  at  sea  that,  besides  obtaining  possession 
of  parts  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  they  founded 
many  colonies;  among  which  were,  Bisanthe  and 
Vei'iuthua,  in  Thraie  ;  Celenderis  and  Nagidus,  in 


Cilicia;  Cydonta,  in  Crete  ;  Dicaearrhia  (PnVoK\ 
in  Italy ;  and  Zancle  (Messana),  in  Sicily.  Aflct 
a  transition  from  the  state  of  an  heroic  mncarefcr, 
through  an  aristocracy,  to  a  democracy,  the  iatatod 
became  subject  to  the  most  distinguished  of  taw 
so-called  tyrants,  Polycratb*  (a.  c  632),  under 
whom  its  power  and  splendour  reached  their  h:2»e*t 
pitch,  and  Samos  would  probably  hare  becoswe  toe 
mistress  of  the  Aegean,  but  for  the  murder  <d 
Polycrates.    At  this  period  the  Samians  bad  ex- 
tensive commercial  relations  with  Egypt,  and  they 
obtained  from  Amasis  the  privilege  of  a  ocporaio 
temple  at  Naucratis.    Their  commerce  exter>:m 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  partly  through  them 
relations  with  Cyrene,  and  also  by  mesas  of  a 
settlement  which  they  effected  in  one  of  the  Osues, 
7  days'  journey  from  Thebes.   The  Semises  oow 
became  subject  to  the  Persian  empire,  under  which 
they  were  governed  by  tyrants,  with  a  brief  in- 
terval at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  until  the 
battle  of  Mycale,  which  made  them  mdepead«et. 
a.  c  47°.    They  now  joined  the  Athenian  cords* 
deracy,  of  which  they  continued  independent  mem- 
bers until  B.  c.  440,  when  an  opportunity  aroae  fee 
reducing  them  to  entire  subjection  and  depriving 
them  of  their  fleet,  which  was  effected  by  Pericles 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  9  months*  duration. 
(For  the  details  see  the  histories  of  Greece.)  lu 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  Samos  held  firm  to  Athests 
to  the  last;  and,  in  the  histoiy  of  the  latter  pert  ef 
that  war,  the  island  becomes  extremely  irap.  ru;  t 
as  the  head-quarters  of  the  exiled  democraaca) 
party  of  the  Athenians,    Transferred  to  Sparta 
after  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  403,  it  wan  stas 
restored  to  Athens  by  that  of  Cnidua,  394 ;  bet 
went  over  to  Sparta  again  in  390.    Soon  after,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  being  conquered 
by  the  satrap  Tigranes  ;  but  it  was  revered  by 
Timotheue  for  Athens.    In  the  Social  war,  is* 
Athenians  successfully  defended  it  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  confederated  Chians,  Rhodiana,  and 
Byzantines,  and  placed  in  it  a  body  of  2000  cle- 
ruchi,  8.  c  332.    After  Alexander's  death,  it  was 
taken  from  the  Athenians  by  Perdiccas,  323;  bet 
restored  to  them  by  Polysperchon,  319.    In  xhm 
subsequent  period,  it  seems  to  have  been  rasher 
nominally  than  really  a  part  of  the  Greco-Syriaus 
kingdom:  we  find  it  engaged  in  a  long  coLie»t 
with  Priene  on  a  question  of  boundary,  which  was 
referred  to  Antiochus  II.,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Roman  senate.  In  the  Macedonian  war,  Samos  »  as 
taken  by  the  Rhodians,  then  by  Philip,  and  lastly 
by  the  Rhodians  again,  b.  c200.  In  the  Syrian  war, 
the  Samians  took  part  with  Antiochus  the  Great 
against  Rome.    Little  further  mention  is  made  of 
Samos  till  the  timeof  Mithridates,  with  whom  it  took 
part  in  his  first  war  against  Rome,  on  the  conclnsaea 
of  which  it  was  finally  united  to  the  province  of 
Asia,  B.C  84.    Meanwhile  it  had  greatly  declined, 
and  during  the  war  it  had  been  wasted  by  the 
incursions  of  pirates.    Its  prosperity  was  partial r 
restored  under  the  propraetorship  of  Q.  Cicero,  SVC 
62,  but  still  more  by  the  residence  in  it  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  32,  and  afterwards  of  Octaviaaos, 
who  made  Samos  a  free  state.    It  was  favoured  by 
CaJigula,  but  was  deprived  of  its  freedom  by  Ves- 
pasian, and  it  sank  into  insignificance  as  early  ss 
the  2nd  century,  although  its  departed  glory  a 
found  still  recorded,  under  the  emperor  Deems,  by 
the  inscription  on  its  coins,  Xo*lW  Tr^rrsrr 
—  Samos  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the  cox-i 
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centre  of  Ionian  manner*,  energies,  lumry,  science, 
an  a  art.  In  very  early  timet,  there  was  a  native 
school  of  statuary,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Rhoe- 
cus,  to  whom  tradition  ascribed  the  invention  of 
casting  in  metal.  [Rhobcus,  Tblbclks,  Thiodo- 
RU«.]  In  the  hands  of  the  same  school  archi- 
tecture flourished  greatly;  the  Heraeum,  one  of 
the  finest  of  Greek  temples,  was  erected  in  a  march, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  city  of  Samoa ;  and  the  city 
itself,  especially  under  the  government  of  Poly- 
crate*,  was  furnished  with  other  splendid  works, 
among  which  was  an  aqueduct  pierced  through  a 
mountain.  Samian  architects  became  famous  also 
Wyond  their  own  island ;  as,  for  example,  Man- 
drucles,  who  constructed  Darius'*  bridge  orer  the 
Bosporus.  In  pointing,  the  island  produced  Calli- 
phon,  Theodorus,  Agatharchus,  and  Timanthes. 
Its  pottery  was  celebrated  throughout  the  ancient 
world.  In  literature,  Samoa  was  made  illustrious 
by  the  poets  Asius,  Choerilus,  and  Aeschrion ;  by 
the  philosophers  Pythagoras  and  Melissus;  and 
by  the  historians  Pagaeus  and  Duria,— The  capital 
city,  also  called  Samos,  stood  on  the  S.  E.  side  of 
the  island,  opposite  Pr.  Trogilium,  partly  on  the 
shore,  and  partly  rising  on  the  hills  behind  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  had  a  magnificent 
harbour,  and  numerous  splendid  buildings,  among 
which,  besides  the  Heraeum  and  other  temples, 
the  chief  were  the  senate-house,  the  theatre,  and 
•>  gymnasium  dedicated  to  Eros.  In  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  Samos  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  cities  of  the  world.  Its  ruins  arc  so  con- 
aiderable  as  to  allow  its  plan  to  be  traced :  there 
are  remains  of  its  walls  and  towers,  and  of  the 
theatre  nnd  aqueduct.  The  Heraeum  already 
mentioned,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  early 
specimens  of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture,  and 
as  the  chief  centre  of  the  worship  of  Hera  among 
the  Ionian  Greeks,  stood  about  2  miles  W.  of  the 
city.  Its  erection  is  ascribed  to  Rhoecus  and  his 
sons.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Persians,  but  soon  re- 
built, probably  in  the  time  of  Polvcrates.  This 
second  temple  was  of  the  Ionic  order,  decastyle 
dipteral,  346  feet  long  by  189  wide,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  Herodotus  as  the  largest  temple  that  be 
knew.  It  was  gradually  filled  with  works  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  of  which  it  was  plundered, 
first  by  the  pirates  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  then 
by  Verres,  and  lastly  by  M.  Antonius.  Nothing 
is  left  of  it  but  traces  of  the  foundations  and  a 
single  capital  and  base. 

Samooftta  <tA  1<m6aara  :  lapoaart  Ji,  Samoaa- 
tensis  :  Somcitai),  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
afterwards  kingdom,  of  Commagene,  in  the  N.  of 
Syria,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
N.W.  of  Edessa.  It  was  strongly  fortified  as  a 
frontier  post  against  Osroe'ne.  In  the  1st  century 
of  our  era,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Com- 
magene. It  is  celebrated,  in  literary  history,  as 
the  birthplace  of  Lucian,  and,  in  church  history,  as 
that  of  the  heretic  Paul,  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the 
3rd  century.  Nothing  remains  of  it  bat  a  heap 
of  ruins  on  an  artificial  mound. 

SamSthraci  (2auofy>djci7,  2a/u>0pe*ia,  Ep.  rj 
JaW*  epoUlTj ;  2ajio0pqjc»T  :  Sumothrait),  a  small 
island  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace,  from  which  it  was 
38  miles  distant.  It  is  about  32  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  in  its  centre  a  lofty 
mountain,  called  8aeca.  from  which  Homer  says 
that  Troy  could  be  seen.  Samothrace  bore  various 


names  m  ancient  times.    It  is  said  to  have  been 

called  Melite,  Saonnetus,  Leucosia,  and  more  fre- 
quently Dardania,  from  Dardanus,  the  founder  of 
Troy,  who  is  reported  to  have  settled  here.  Homer 
calls  the  island  simply  Sflmos ;  sometimes  the 
Thracian  Samoa,  because  it  was  colonised,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  from  Samos  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Samothrace  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  Cabin  [Cabiri],  and  was  cele- 
brated for  its  religious  mysteries,  which  were  soma 
of  the  most  famous  in  the  ancient  world.  Their 
origin  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Pelasgians,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  island;  and  they  enjoyed  great  celebrity  down 
to  a  very  late  period.  Both  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  his  wife  Olympias  were  initiated  in  them. 
The  political  history  of  Samothrace  is  of  little 
importance.  The  Samotbracians  fought  on  the 
side  of  Xerxes  at  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  and  at 
this  time  they  possessed  on  the  Thracian  main- 
land a  few  places,  such  as  Sale,  Serrhion,  Meaam- 
bria,  and  Tempyra.  In  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
kings,  Samothrace  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  asylum,  and  Perseus  accordingly  fled 
thither  after  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  at  the 
battle  of  Pydna. 

Sampsice  ramus,  the  name  of  a  petty  prince  of 
Emesa  in  Syria,  a  nickname  given  by  Cicero  to 
Cn.  Pompeius. 

Sanchuniathon  {2ayxewtd0«tp\  said  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Phoenician  writer,  whose  works 
were  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  Byblius,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  A  considerable  fragment  of  the 
translation  of  Philo  is  preserved  by  Eusebius  in 
the  first  hook  of  his  Prueparatio  Evangeiiea.  The 
most  opposite  opinions  have  been  held  by  the 
learned  respecting  the  authenticity  and  value  of 
the  work  of  Sanchuniathon ;  but  it  is  now  gene- 
rally agreed  among  modern  scholars,  that  the  work 
was  a  forgery  of  Philo.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  witL 
what  object  the  forgery  was  executed.  Philo  was 
one  of  the  many  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  Euhe- 
meros,  that  all  the  gods  were  originally  men,  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  their  lives  as  kings, 
warriors,  or  benefactors  of  man,  and  became  wor- 
shipped as  divinities  after  their  death.  This  doc- 
trine Philo  applied  to  the  religious  system  of  the 
Oriental  nations,  and  especially  of  the  Phoenicians ; 
and  in  order  to  gain  more  credit  for  his  statements, 
he  pretended  that  they  were  taken  from  an  an- 
cient Phoenician  writer*.  Sanchuniathon,  he  says, 
was  a  native  of  Berytus,  lived  in  the  time  of  Scini- 
ramis,  and  dedicated  his  work  to  Abibalus,  king  of 
Berytus.  The  fragments  of  this  work  have  been 
published  separately  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  Lips.  1826. 
In  1835  a  manuscript,  purporting  to  be  the  entire 
translation  of  Philo  Byblius,  was  discovered  in  a 
convent  in  Portugal  The  Greek  text  was  pub- 
lished by  Wagenfeld,  Bremae,  1837-  It  was  at 
first  regarded  as  genuine,  but  is  now  universally 
agreed  to  have  been  the  forgery  of  a  later  age. 

Bancus,  Sangus,  or  Semo  Sancua,  a  Roman 
divinity,  said  to  have  been  originally  a  Sabine  god, 
and  identical  with  Hercules  and  Dius  Fid i us. 
The  name,  which  is  etymologically  the  same  as 
Sanciut,  and  connected  with  Saneire^  seems  to  jus- 
tify this  belief,  and  characterises  Sancus  as  a  divi- 
nity presiding  over  oaths.  Sancus  also  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  on  the  Quirinal,  opposite  that  of 
I  Quirinus.  and  close  by  the  gate  which  derived  frost. 
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him  the  name  or  Suw/vu/u  porta.  This  sanctuary 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Dius  Fid  i  us,  which  was 
consecrated  a.  c.  465  by  Sp.  Postumius,  but  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

8andr*cottu*  (2ar$p6Korrot\  an  Indian  king 
at  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  ruled  OTer  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Gangaridae  and  Prasii  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  He  was  a  man  of  mean 
origin,  and  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
before  he  obtained  the  supreme  power.  In  the 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander, 
he  extended  his  dominions  over  the  greater  part  of 
northern  India,  and  conquered  the  Macedonians, 
who  had  been  left  by  Alexander  in  the  Panjab. 
His  dominions  were  invaded  by  Seleucus,  who  did 
not  however  succeed  in  the  object  of  his  expedition ; 
for,  in  the  peace  concluded  between  the  two  mo- 
narch*, Seleucus  ceded  to  Sandrocottus  not  only  his 
conquests  in  the  Punjab,  but  also  the  country  of  the 
Paropamisus.  Seleucus  in  return  received  500  war 
elephants.  Megasthenes  subsequently  resided  for 
many  years  at  the  court  of  Sandrocottus  as  the 
ambassador  of  Seleucus.  [Muga8thxnb&]  San- 
drocottus is  probably  the  same  as  the  Ckamiragujtta 
of  the  Sanscrit  writers.  The  history  of  Chandra- 
gupta  forms  the  subject  of  a  Hindu  drama,  entitled 
Mudra  ItaJahasa,  which  has  been  translated  from 
the  Sanscrit  by  Prof.  Wilson. 

Sangarlus,  Sang&rii,  or  Sagaril  (Sayydpioj, 
I4yyapn%  2dy payor :  SaJcunyek),  the  largest 
river  of  Asia  Minor  after  the  Halys,  had  its  source 
in  a  mountain  called  A  do  reus,  near  the  little  town 
of  Sangia,  on  the  borders  of  Oalatia  and  Phrypia, 
whence  it  flowed  first  N.  throngh  Gala t is,  then 
W.  and  N.  W.  tlirough  the  N.E.  part  of  Phrygia, 
and  then  N.  through  Bithynia,  of  which  it  origi- 
nally formed  the  E.  boundary.  It  fell  at  last  into 
the  Euxine,  about  half  way  between  the  Bosporus 
and  Heraclea.  It  was  navigable  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course.  Its  chief  tributaries  were  the  Thym- 
bres  or  Thymbrus,  the  Bathys,  and  the  Gall  us, 
flowing  into  it  from  the  W. 

Sangia,  [Sangarius.] 

Sannlo,  a  name  of  the  buffoon  in  the  mimes, 
derived  from  sanna,  whence  comes  the  Italian  Zunni 
(hence  our  Zany). 

Sannyrlon  (2avwp(wv\  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  belonging  to  the  latter  years  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Middle.  He 
flourished  B.C.  407,  and  onwards.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  personal  history,  except  that  his 
excessive  leanness  was  ridiculed  by  Strattis  and 
Aristophanes. 

8ant6nes  or  Sant5ni,  a  powerful  people  in 
Gallia  Aquitanica,  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean, 
N.  of  the  Garumna.  Under  the  Romans  they 
were  a  free  people.  Their  chief  town  was  Me- 
diolanum,  afterwards  San  tones  (Sainles).  Their 
country  jproduced  a  species  of  wormwood  which 
was  much  valued. 

Saocoras.  [Mascar.] 

Sapaei  (lawatot,  SdVaiot),  a  people  in  Thrace, 
dwelt  on  Mu  Pangaeus,  between  the  lake  Bistouis 
and  the  coast. 

Sapbar.  Sapphar,  or  Taphar  (2.d<pap  or*A<pap. 
1d*a>ap,  Td<papoK  /JAu/ur,  Ru.),  one  of  the  cliief 
cities  of  Arabia,  stood  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia 
Felix,  opposite  to  the  Aromata  Pr.  in  Africa 
(C.  (iuarda/ut).  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Ho- 
meritae,  a  part  of  which  tribe  bore  the  name  of 
Knphiritae  or  Sappharitae  (Zos-^oairaj). 


8apil  (Sursb),  a  small  river  in  Gallia  Ctsalptm, 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  mto  taa 
Adriatic  S.  of  Ravenna,  between  the  Pe  and  it* 
A  tern  us. 

Super.  ISawanidab.] 

Sappho  (lawtpti,  or,  in  her  own  Aeolic  daiert, 
Vd><pa),  ^  0f  tne  two  great  leaders  of  the  Ai^iu 
school  of  lyric  poetry  (Aicaeus  being  the  other  L 
was  a  native  of  Mytilene,  or,  as  *ome  sail,  w* 
Eresos  in  Lesbos.  Her  father's  name  was  Scs> 
mandronymus,  who  died  when  she  was  only  C 
years  old.  She  had  3  brothers,  Cbaraxua,  Laricha*. 
and  Eurigius.  Charaxus  was  violently  upbravied 
by  his  sister  in  a  poem,  because  he  became  w 
enamonxed  of  the  courtesan  Rhodopte  at  Naccnta 
in  Egypt,  as  to  ransom  her  from  slavery  at  an 
immense  price.  [CltARAXL'a]  Sappho  was  cut- 
temporary  with  Aicaeus,  Stesi  chorus,  and  Pittarss. 
That  she  was  not  only  contemporary,  bat  lived  ss 
friendly  intercourse,  with  Aicaeus,  ia  shown  by 
existing  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  both.  Of  the 
events  of  her  life  we  have  no  other  infoTrra.tini 
than  an  obscure  allusion  in  the  Parian  Marble,  mi 
in  Ovid  (Her.  xv.  51),  to  her  flight  from  Myden* 
to  Sicily,  to  escape  some  unknown  danger,  betveea 
604  and  592 ;  and  the  common  story  that  btiru:  m 
lore  with  Phaon,  and  finding  her  lore  nnreqiuirc!, 
she  leapt  down  from  the  Leucadian  rock.  This 
story  however  seems  to  have  been  an  invention  jt 
later  times.  The  name  of  Phaon  doea  not  occur  ia 
one  of  Sappho's  fragments,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  mentioned  in  her  poems.  As  for  tie 
leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock,  it  ia  a  mere  metaphor, 
which  is  taken  from  an  expiatory  rite  connrod 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  frequent  poetical  image.  At  Mytikne 
Sappho  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  a  fecaj* 
literary  society,  most  of  the  members  of  which  wen 
her  pupils  in  poetry,  fashion  and  gallan  try.  Modm 
writers  have  indeed  attempted  to  prove  that  tap 
moral  character  of  Sappho  was  free  from  all  re- 
proach ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  fragra.-na 
which  remain  of  her  poetry  without  being  furred 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  female,  who  could 
write  such  poetry,  could  not  be  the  pare  and 
virtuous  woman,  which  her  modern  apologists  pre- 
tend. Of  her  poetical  genius  however  there  cann** 
be  a  question.  The  ancient  writers  agree  in  ex- 
pressing the  most  unbounded  admiration  for  her 
poetry.  Already  in  her  own  age  the  recitation  of 
one  of  her  poems  so  affected  Solon,  that  he  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  learn  it  before  he  djed. 
Her  lyric  poems  formed  9  books,  but  of  these  only 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The  meat  im- 
portant is  a  splendid  ode  to  Aphrodite  (Venus),  of 
which  we  perhaps  possess  the  whole.  The  be»t 
separate  edition  of  the  fragments  is  by  Nme. 
Berol,  1827. 

Sarancae,  Sarangae  or  ea  <  iopdyyai,  Japay 
yi*u  Herod.),  a  people  of  Sogdiana. 

Saravus  (Saar),  a  small  river  in  Gaul,  flowir^ 
into  the  Mosella  on  its  right  bank. 

Sardanapalua  (ZoffenfeaAes),  the  last  king  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh,  noted 
for  his  luxury,  licentiousness  and  effeminacy.  Hs 
passed  his  time  in  his  palace  unseen  by  any  of  h« 
subjects,  dressed  in  female  apparel,  and  surroundr-d 
by  concubines.  At  length  Arbacea,  satrap  of  Me- 
dia, and  Belesys,  the  noblest  of  the  Chaldaoaa 
priests,  resolved  to  renounce  allegiance  to  such  a 
worthless  monarch,  and  advanced  at  the  head  ci 
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a\  formidable  army  against  Nineveh.  Bat  all  of  • 
•udden  the  effeminate  prince  threw  off  his  luxu- 
rious habits,  and  appeared  an  undaunted  warrior. 
Placing  himself  at  the  hand  of  his  troops,  he  twice 
defeated  the  rebels,  but  was  at  length  worsted  and 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Nineveh.  Here  he 
sustained  a  siege  for  two  years,  till  at  length, 
finding  it  impossible  to  hold  out  any  longer,  he 
collected  all  his  treasures,  wives,  and  concubines, 
and  placing  them  on  an  immense  pile  which  he  had 
constructed,  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  destroyed  both 
himself  and  them.  The  enemies  then  obtained 
possession  ef  the  city.  This  is  the  account  of  Cte- 
sias, which  has  been  preserved  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
which  has  been  followed  by  most  subsequent 
and  chronologists.  The  death  of  Sard  ana - 
salus  and  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  placed 
B.  c  876.  Modern  writers  however  have  shown 
that  the  whole  narrative  of  Ctesias  is  mythical,  and 
must  not  be  received  as  a  genuine  history.  The 
legend  of  SardanapaluB,  who  so  strangely  appears 
at  one  time  rank  in  the  lowest  effeminacy,  and 
immediately  afterwards  an  heroic  warrior,  has  pro- 
bably arisen  from  his  being  the  same  with  the  god 
Sandnn,  who  was  worshipped  extensively  in  Asia, 
both  as  an  heroic  and  a  female  divinity.  The 
account  of  Ctesias  is  also  in  direct  contradiction  to 
Herodotus  and  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
Herodotus  places  the  revolt  of  the  Modes  from  the 
Assyrians  about  710,  but  relates  that  an  Assyrian 
kingdom  still  continued  to  exist,  which  was  not 
destroyed  till  the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Me- 
dian king  Cyaxares,  about  606.  Further,  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  represent  the  Assyrian 
empire  in  its  glory  in  the  8th  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Pul,Tiglath-pileser,  Shalmaneser,  and  Sennacherib, 
appear  as  powerful  kings  of  Assyria,  who,  not 
contented  with  their  previous  dominions,  subdued 
Israel,  Phoenicia,  and  the  surrounding  countries. 
In  order  to  reconcile  these  statements  with  those 
of  Ctesias,  modern  writers  have  invented  two  As- 
syrian kingdoms  at  Nineveh,  one  which  was  de- 
stroyed on  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  and  another 
which  was  established  after  that  event,  and  fell  on 
the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares.  But  this  is 
a  purely  gratuitous  assumption,  unsupported  by  any 
evidence.  We  have  only  records  of  one  Assyrian 
empire,  and  of  one  destruction  of  Nineveh. 

Bardemisot,  a  branch  of  M.  Taurus,  extending 
S.-wards  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia, 
as  far  as  Phaselis  in  Lycia,  whence  it  was  con- 
tinued in  the  chain  called  Climax.  It  divided  the 
district  of  Milyas  from  Pisidia  Proper. 

Sardene  (XapMm),  a  mountain  of  Mysia,  N.  of 
the  Hermus,  near  Cyme.  The  town  of  Neontichos 
was  built  on  its  side. 
Sard!  [Sardinia.] 

Sardinia  (if  2api<i  or  2ap8<wr,  O.  lapMrof, 
D.  2af>&>(,  A.  2api»:  subsequently  SapoWia, 
ZapSaria,  or  Hapirjfla :  2ap5q>os,  1apZ6mos,  2ap- 
eWriet,  Sard  us:  Sardinia),  a  large  island  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, is  in  shape  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, upwards  of  140  nautical  miles  in  length  from 
N.  to  &  with  an  average  breadth  of  60.  It  was 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  largest  of  the 
Mediterranean  islands,  and  this  opinion,  though 
usually  considered  an  error,  is  now  found  to  be 
correct  ;  since  it  appears  by  actual  admeasurement 
that  Sardinia  is  a  little  larger  than  Sicily.  Sardinia 
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Italy,  and  Africa.    The  ancients  derived  its  name 
from  Sard  us,  a  son  of  Hercules,  who  was  worshipped 
in  the  island  under  the  name  of  Sardut  paler.  The 
Greeks  called  it  Idmvuta  ('lxrovaa)  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  print  of  a  foot,  and  Sandaliotu 
( 2av5aAarr»»)  from  its  likeness  to  n  sandal.  A  chain 
of  mountains  runs  along  the  whole  of  the  E.  aide 
of  the  island  from  N.  to  S.  occupying  about 
l-3rd  of  its  surface.   These  mountains  were  called 
by  the  ancients  Insani  Montea,  a  name  which 
they  probably  derived  from  their  wild  and  savage 
appearance,  and  from  their  being  the  haunt  of 
numerous  robbers.    In  the  W.  and  S.  parts  of 
Sardinia  there  are  numerous  plains,  intersected 
by  ranges  of  smaller  hills ;  but  this  part  of  the 
island  was  in  antiquity,  as  in  the  present  day, 
exceedingly  unhealthy.    The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Term  us  (Termo)  in  the  N.,  the  Thyrsus 
(Orutano)  on  the  W.  (the  largest  river  in  the 
island),  and  the  Flumen  Sacrum  (Vrai)  and  the 
Saeprus  (FUmundoso)  on  the  E.  The  chief  town* 
in  the  island  were :  on  the  N.  coast,  Tibula  {Port* 
Polio)  and  Tunis  Libyssonis ;  on  the  S.  coast,  Sulci 
and  Caralis  {Cayliari);  on  the  E.  coast,  Olbia ;  and 
in  the  interior,  Cornus  {Cometo)  and  Nora  {Nnrri}. 
—  Sardinia  was  very  fertile,  but  was  not  exten- 
sively cultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  uncivilised 
character  of  its  inhabitants.    Still  the  plains  in 
the  W.  and  S.  parts  of  the  island  produced  a  great 
quantity  of  corn,  of  which  a  large  quantity  was  ex- 
ported to  Rome  every  year*.  Among  the  products  of 
the  island  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Sar- 
donka  herba,  a  poisonous  plant,  which  was  said 
to  produce  fatal  convulsions  in  the  person  who  ate 
of  it.     These  convulsions  ngitated  and  distorted 
the  mouth,  so  that  the  person  appeared  to  laugh, 
though  in  excruciating  pain  ;  hence  the  well-known 
risiu  Sardonicus.    No  plant  possessing  these  pro- 
perties is  found  at  present  in  Sardinia ;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  whole  tale  may  have 
arisen  from  a  piece  of  bad  etymology,  since  we  find 
mention  in  Homer  of  the  Zapt&vios  y4\vs,  which 
cannot  have  any  reference  to  Sardinia,  but  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  verb  oedptw,  **  to  grin.** 
Another  of  the  principal  productions  of  Sardinia 
was  its  wool,  which  was  obtained  from  a  breed  of 
domestic  animals  between  a  sheep  and  a  goat, 
called  musmone*.     The  skins  of  these  animals 
were  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  clothes,  whence 
we  find  them  often  called  Pelliti  and  Mattruoati. 
Sardinia  also  contained  a  large  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals,  especially  silver,  the  mines  of 
which  were  worked  in  antiquity  to  a  great  extent. 
There  were  likewise  numerous  mineral  springs; 
and  large  quantities  of  salt  were  manufactured  on 
the  W.  and  S.  coasts.  —  The  population  of  Sar- 
dinia was  of  a  very  mixed  kind.    To  what  race 
the  original  inhabitants  belonged  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  it  appears  that  Phoenicians,  Tyrrhe- 
nians, and  Carthaginians  settled  in  the  island  at 
different  periods.    The  Greeks  are  also  said  to 
have  planted  colonies  in  the  island,  but  this  account 
is  very  suspicious.    The  first  Greek  colony  is  said 
to  have  been  led  by  Iolaus,  a  son  of  Hercules ; 
and  from  him  a  tribe  in  the  island,  called  Iolai 
('IoAom,  'loA^UieVloWs),  or  //teases  ('IA*s?0t 
derived  their  name.   These  were  some  of  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Sardinia,  and  were  probably 
not  of  Greek,  but  Tyrrhenian  origin.   Their  name 
is  still  preserved  in  the  modern  town  of  //so/a,  ia 
the  middle  of  the  W.  coast.   We  also  find  in  the 
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island  Oorsi,  who  bad  crowed  over  from  Corsica, 
and  Baiari,  who  were  probably  descendant*  of 
the  Iberian  and  Libyan  mercenaries  of  the  Car- 
thaginians,  who  revolted  from  tbc  latter  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  settled  in  the  mountains. 
At  a  later  time  all  these  names  became  merged 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Sardl,  although, 
even  in  the  Roman  period,  we  still  find  mention 
of  several  tribes  in  the  island  under  distinct  names. 
The  Sardi  are  described  as  a  rude  and  savage 
eeople,  addicted  to  thievery  and  lying.  —  Sardinia 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  a.  c.  600, 
aince  we  find  that  Histiaeus  of  Miletus  promised 
Darius  that  be  would  render  the  island  of  Sardo 
tributary  to  his  power.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Carthaginians  at  an  early  period,  and  continued  in 
their  possession  till  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
Shortly  after  this  event,  the  Romans  availed  them- 
selves of  the  dangerous  war  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  carrying  on  against  their  mercenaries 
Fn  Africa,  to  take  possession  of  Sardinia,  8.  c.  238. 
It  was  now  formed  into  a  Roman  province  under 
the  government  of  a  praetor ;  but  a  large  portion 
of  it  was  only  nominally  subject  to  the  Romans  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  many  years  and  numerous 
revolts,  that  the  inhabitants  submitted  to  the  Roman 
dominion.  It  was  after  one  of  these  revolts  that 
so  many  Sardinians  were  thrown  upon  the  slave 
market  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb,  **  Sardi  ve- 
nales,"  to  indicate  any  cheap  and  worthless  com- 
modity. In  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
in  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  were  never  completely 
subdued,  and  gave  trouble  to  the  Romans  even  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius.  Sardinia  continued  to  be- 
long to  the  Roman  empire  till  the  5th  century, 
when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Vandals. 

Sardls  or  Sardes  (a<  2ap5m,  Ion.  SdpoW,  con- 
tracted 2ap5ii :  XdpSiof,  2ap&iiiv6f,  Ion.  2apStr)y6s, 
Sardi&nus :  Sort,  Ru.).  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
famous  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  capital  of  the 
great  Lydian  monarchy,  stood  on  the  S.  edge  of 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Herraua,  at  the  N.  foot  of 
M.  Tmolus,  on  the  little  river  Pactolua,  SO  stadia 
(3  geog.  miles)  S.  of  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  Hermus.  On  a  lofty  precipitous  rock, 
forming  an  outpost  of  the  range  of  Tmolus,  was 
the  almost  impregnable  citadel,  which  some  sup- 
pose to  be  the  Hyde  of  Homer,  who,  though  he 
never  mentions  the  Lydiaus  or  Sardis  by  name, 
speaks  of  M.  Tmolus  and  the  lake  of  Gyges. 
The  erection  of  this  citadel  was  ascribed  to  Meles. 
an  ancient  king  of  Lydia.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  triple  wall,  and  contained  the  palace  and  trea- 
sury of  the  Lydian  kings.  At  the  downfall  of  the 
Lydian  empire,  it  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  Cyrus, 
and  was  only  taken  by  surprise.  The  story  is 
told  by  Herodotus,  who  relates  other  legends  of 
the  fortress.  The  rest  of  the  city,  which  stood  in 
the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Pactolus,  was  very 
slightly  built*  and  was  repeatedly  burnt  down, 
first  by  the  Cimmerians,  then  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  great  Ionic  revolt,  and  again,  in  part  at  least, 
oy  Antiochus  the  Great ;  but  on  each  occasion  it 
was  restored.  For  its  history,  as  the  capital  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy,  see  Lydia.  Under  the 
Persian  and  Greco-Syrian  empires,  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  satrap  of  Lydia.  The  rise  of 
l'crgamus  greatly  diminished  its  importance ;  but 
under  the  Koreans  it  was  still  a  considerable  city, 
and  the  scat  of  a  conventus  juridicus.  In  the 
Bruru  of  Tiberius,  it  was  almost  eutirely  destroyed 


by  an  earthquake,  hot  it  was  restored  by  the 
emperor's  aid.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  Mats  el 
the  Christian  religion,  and  one  of  the  7  cfcarcfct* 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  to  which  St.  John  ad- 
dressed the  Apocalype  ;  but  the  apostle's  laag*.ia.-« 
implies  that  the  church  at  Sardis  had  already  sank 
into  almost  hopeless  decay  (Rev.  iiL  1,  foiL).  la 
the  wars  of  the  middle  ages  the  city  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  its  site  now  pre  wots  one  of  tie 
most  melancholy  scenes  of  desolation  to  be  fotai 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities.  Though  ha 
remains  extend  over  a  large  surface  on  the  plain, 
they  scarcely  present  an  object  of  imparur.ee, 
except  two  or  three  Ionic  columns,  belonging  pr> 
bably  to  a  celebrated  temple  of  Cybeie.  Tu 
chief  of  the  other  remains  are  those  of  a  theatre, 
stadium,  and  a  building  supposed  to  be  the  Kna*^- 
house.  The  triple  wall  of  the  acropolis  can  suH 
be  traced,  and  some  of  its  lofty  towers  are  Stirl- 
ing. The  necropolis  of  the  city  stood  on  the  baaki 
of  the  lake  of  Gyges  [Gygakus  Lacos],  near 
which  the  sepulchre  of  Alyattes  may  still  be  seen, 
[AtraTTKa.] 

Bardfium  or  Sardonlcum  Mare  (to  Zafi^m 
or  2apo«yiov  wi\ayos\  the  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  on  the  YV.  and  8.  of  Sardinia,  *»;ar»>d 
from  the  Libyan  sea  by  a  line  drawn  from  tbe  pro- 
montory Lilyboeum  in  Sicily. 

Sarepta  or  Sarepbtha  (Xdp*<(,0a,  So^xro,  2i- 
parra  :  O.  T.  Zarephath  :  Smra/end,  Scrj-i^mt,  or 
Tzurpluind),  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  about  10  miles 
S.  of  Sidon,  to  the  territory  of  which  it  belonged . 
well  known  as  the  scene  of  2  miracles  of  Eijak. 
(1  Kings  xvii.)    It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

Bargetla  (Strd  or  Strey,  a  tributary  of  tfca 
Marosch),  a  river  in  Dacia,  on  which  was  situstec 
the  residence  of  Decebalua. 

Sarlphi  Montes  (to  2ap<$a  hpn  :  FTtisarek 
Mountains),  a  mountain-range  of  Central  Am, 
separating  Margiana  on  the  N.  from  Aria  on 
S.,  and  forming  a  W.  part  of  the  great  chain  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
prolongation  through  Central  Asia  of  the  chain  af 
Anti-Taurus. 

Barmatae  or  Sauromatae  (Sap/ioVou,  Strabo ; 
2a.vpotia.TOL,  Herod),  a  people  of  Asia,  dwei.i^f 
on  the  N.  E.  of  the  Pulus  Maeotia  (£a»  of  Azof 
E.  of  the  river  Tana'is  (Don)  which  separate 
them  from  the  Scythians  of  Europe.  This  is  ii« 
account  of  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that  the  Six- 
mat  urns  were  allied  to  the  Scythians,  and  spoke  a 
corrupted  form  of  the  Scythian  language ;  and  that 
their  origin  was  ascribed  to  the  intercourse  of  Scy- 
thians with  Amazons.  Sua  bo  also  places  lie 
Sauromatae  between  the  Tana'is  and  the  Caspian  ; 
but  he  elsewhere  uses  the  word  in  the  much  n.xt 
extended  sense,  in  which  it  was  used  bv  tie 
Romans,  and  by  the  later  geographers.  [Saa- 
M  atlaJ. 

Barmatla  (rj  'S.apuaria :  Hapixarax,  Safpo^ir^a. ; 
the  E.  part  of  Poland,  and  S.  part  of  itmmmm  s* 
Europe),  a  name  first  used  by  Mela  for  the  part  af 
N.  Europe  and  Asia  extending  from  the  Vutu 
(  Witla)  and  the  Sar*  atici  Momtbs  on  the  W„ 
which  divided  it  from  Germany,  to  the  Rba  (  Vo^th) 
on  the  E^  which  divided  it  from  Scythia  ;  botu Ami 
on  the  S.  W.  and  S.  by  the  rivers  I  star  (£AxsW»* 
Tibiscus  (That*),  and  Tyras  (Duttsirrj,  whet 
divided  it  from  Pannonia  and  Dacia,  and.  fartket, 
by  the  Kuxine,  and  bevond  it  by  M.  C-J  -c**a», 
which  divided  it  from  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  As- 
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bant* ;  and  extending  on  the  N.u  &rii  the  Baltic 
and  the  uiiknown  regions  of  N.  Europe.  The  part 
of  this  country  which  lie*  in  Europe  just  corresponds 
to  the  Scy  thta  of  Herodotus.  The  people  from  whom 
the  name  of  Sarmatia  was  derived  inhabited  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  country.  [Sa  km  .stab.] 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  peopled  by  Scythian 
tribes;  but  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  W.  part 
seem  to  have  been  of  German  origin,  as  the 
Vknbdi  on  the  Baltic^  and  the  Iazyqbs,  Rho 
Loxani,  and  Hamaxouu  in  S.  Russia :  the  chief 
of  the  other  tribes  W.  of  the  Tana'is  were  the 
AJauni  or  Alani  Scythae,  a  Scythian  people  who 
came  out  of  Asia  and  settled  in  the  central  parts 
ef  Russia.  [Alani.]  The  people  EL  of  the 
Tana'is  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  in  ancient 
history  to  require  specific  mention.  The  whole 
country  was  divided  by  the  river  Tana'is  (Don) 
into  2  part*,  called  respectively  Sarmatia  Europaea 
ind  Sarmatia  Asiatics  (»)  iv  Eupwirp  and  ij  iv 
keia  tapttaria) ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that, 
according  to  the  modern  division  of  the  continent, 
the  whole  of  Sarmatia  belongs  to  Europe.  It 
should  also  be  noticed  that  the  Chersonesus 
Taurica  (Crimea),  though  falling  within  the  speci- 
fied limits,  was  not  considered  as  a  part  of  Sar- 
matia, but  as  a  separate  country. 

8  arm  a  tic  &e  Portae  (oi  Japuarixal  xvktu  : 
I'a&s  of  Dariel),  the  central  pass  of  the  Caucasus, 
leading  from  Iberia  to  Sarmatia.  It  was  mure 
commonly  called  Caucasiae  Portae.  [Caucasus.] 
I i  was  also  called  Catpiae  Portae,  apparently 
through  a  confusion  with  the  pass  of  that  name  at 
the  E.  end  of  the  Caucasus.  [Caspiab  Porta*.] 
The  remains  of  an  ancient  wall  are  still  seen  in 
the  pass. 

Sannatlci  Montea  (ra  Xapuarura  *>I :  part 

of  the  Carpathian  Mountains),  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  central  Europe,  extending  from  the  sources 
of  the  Vistula  to  the  Danube,  between  Germany 
■  on  the  W.  and  Sarmatia  on  the  E. 

Sarmatlcus  Oceanus  and  Pontus,  Sarmatlcum 
Mare  (HapuariKbs  vntavbt:  Baltic),  a  great  sea, 
washing  the  N.  coast  of  European  Sarmatia. 

Sarmixegethusa  (nr.  VackUy,  also  called  (ha- 
dis<hu,  Ru.),  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of 
Dacia,  and  the  residence  of  its  kings,  was  situated 
on  the  river  Sargetia  (Strel  or  Strey).  It  was 
subsequently  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of 
Col.  Ulpia  Trajana  Aug.,  and  the  capital  of  the 
province  in  which  a  legion  had  its  head-quarters. 

Samoa  (5amo),  a  river  in  Campania,  flowing 
by  Nuceria,  and  fulling  into  the  Sinus  Puteolanus 
near  Pompeii.  Its  course  was  changed  by  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a.  d.  79.  On  its  banks 
dwelt  a  people  named  Sarrastes,  who  are  said  to 
have  migrated  from  Peloponnesus. 

Sarin  (Zdpwr :  0.  T.  Sharon),  a  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  plain  of  Palestine,  extending  along  the 
coast  N.  of  Joppa  towards  Caeaarea;  celebrated 
lor  its  pastures  and  its  flowers. 

SardnlcuB  Sinus  (Zapwiwtbt  k6\wo$,  alsoirdpor, 
■riKayot,  and  woWos  :  G'.  of  Egina),  a  bay  of  the 
Afga.  an  sea  lying  between  Attica  and  Argolis,  and 
commencing  between  the  promontory  of  Sunium 
in  Attica  and  that  of  Scyllaeum  in  Argolis.  It 
contains  within  it  the  islands  of  Aegina  and  Sala- 
mi s.  Its  name  was  usually  derived  from  Saron, 
king  of  Troexene,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
drowned  in  this  part  of  the  sea  while  swimming  in 
pursuit  ol  %  stag. 
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8arped(m  (iaprhS**).    1.  Son  of  Zeus  and 

Euro  pa,  and  brother  of  Minos  and  Rhadamanthua. 
Being  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Minos  about 
Miletus,  he  took  refuge  with  Ciiix,  whom  he  as- 
sisted against  the  Lycians.  [Miletus.)  He  after- 
wards became  king  of  the  Lycians,  and  Zeus  granted 
him  the  privilege  of  living  3  generations.  — ■  2.  Son 
of  Zeus  and  Laodamia,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Evander  and  Deidamia,  and  a  brother  of  Clarus 
and  Themon.  He  was  a  Lycian  prince,  and  a 
grandson  of  No.  1.  In  the  Trojan  war  he  was  an 
ally  of  the  Trojans,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
bis  valour,  but  was  slain  by  Patroclus.  Apollo,  by 
the  command  of  Zeus,  cleansed  Sarpedon's  body 
from  blood  and  dust,  covered  it  with  ambrosia,  and 
gave  it  to  Sleep  and  Death  to  carry  into  Lycia, 
there  to  be  honourably  buried. 

Sarpedon  Promontorium  (lapirn&uv'ia.  4xpa : 
C.  Lilian  si  Kapsh),  a  promontory  of  Cilicia,  in 
long.  34°  E.,  80  stadia  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Calycadnus.  In  the  peace  between  the  Romans 
and  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  W.  boundary  01 
the  Syrian  kingdom  was  fixed  here. 

Sarpodonlum  Prom.  SapirrjoWfTj  Ax  pa),  a 
promontory  of  Thrace  between  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Melae  and  Erginus,  opposite  the  island  oi 
lmbros. 

Sarrastea.  [Sarnus.] 

Sara  (Sur),  a  small  river  on  the  W.  coast  oi 
Hi  span  ia  Tarraconensis,  between  the  Prom.  Ne- 
rium  and  the  Minius. 

Bars  in  a  (Sarsinas,  -fttis :  Sarsina),  an  ancient 
town  of  Uinbria,  on  the  river  Sapia,  S.W.  of  Ari- 
minum,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  municipiuni, 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  comic  poet 
Plautus. 

Saras  (i  Xapot :  Scihan),  a  considerable  river 
in  the  S.  E.  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising  in  the  Anti* 
Taurus,  in  the  centre  of  Cappadocia,  it  flows  S. 
past  Comana  to  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  where  it 
receives  a  W.  branch  that  has  run  nearly  parallel 
to  it;  and  thence,  flowing  through  Cilicia  Cam- 
pestris  in  a  winding  course,  it  falls  into  the  sea  a 
little  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cvdnus,  and  S.  E.  of 
Tarsus.  Xenophon  gives  3  plethra  (303  feet)  for 
its  width  at  its  mouth. 

Saso  or  Sasonis  Insula  (Saseno,  Sassono,Sassa\ 
a  small  rocky  island  off  the  coast  of  Illyria,  N.  of 
the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  much  frequented 
by  pirates. 

Sasplres,  or  -i,  or  Saplres  (Za<nr«ip«,  2aowf*» 
poi,  idvtipst,  Idmmpts),  a  Scythian  people  of 
Asia,  S.  of  Colchis  and  N.  of  Media,  in  an  inland 
position  (i.  e.  in  Armenia)  according  to  Herodotus, 
but,  according  to  others,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine. 

Sassanldae,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  which 
reigned  in  Persia  from  a.  d.  226  to  a.  d.  651. 
L  Artaxerxes  (the  Ardishir  or  Ardshir  of  the 
Persians),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sas- 
sanidae,  reigned  a.  d.  226 — 240.  He  was  a  son 
of  one  Bubi'k,  an  inferior  officer,  who  was  the  son 
of  Sassiin,  perhaps  a  person  of  some  consequence, 
since  his  royal  descendants  chose  to  call  themselves 
after  him.  Artaxerxes  had  served  with  distinction 
in  the  army  of  Artabanua,  the  king  of  Par  this, 
was  rewarded  with  ingratitude,  and  took  revenge 
in  revolt.  He  obtained  assistance  from  several 
grandees,  and  having  met  with  success,  claimed 
the  throne  on  the  plea  of  being  descended  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  Persia,  the  progeny  of  the  great 
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Crras.  The  people  warmly  supported  hit  cause, 
as  he  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  religion.  In  226  Artahanus  was 
defeated,  in  a  decisive  battle  ;  and  Artaxerxea 
thereupon  assumed  the  pompona,  but  national  title 
of  "  King  of  Kings."  One  of  his  first  legislative 
acta  was  the  restoration  of  the  pore  religion  of 
Zoroaster  and  the  worship  of  fire.  The  reigning 
branch  of  the  Parthian  Arsacidae  was  exterminated, 
but  some  collateral  branches  were  suffered  to  live 
and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Persian  grandees, 
who,  along  with  the  Magi,  formed  a  sort  of  senate. 
Having  succeeded  in  establishing  his  authority  at 
home,  Artaxerxet  demanded  from  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  the  immediate  cession  of  all 
those  portions  of  the  Roman  empire  that  had  be- 
longed to  Persia  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Xerxes, 
that  is,  the  whole  of  the  Roman  possessions  in 
Asia,  as  well  as  Egypt.  An  immediate  war  be- 
tween the  two  empires  was  the  direct  consequence. 
After  a  severe  contest,  peace  was  restored,  shortly 
after  the  murder  of  Alexander  in  237,  each  nation 
retaining  the  possessions  which  they  held  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  — 2.  8apor  I.  (Sha- 
por),  the  son  and  successor  of  Artaxerxes  I-, 
reigned  240 — 273.  He  carried  on  war  first  against 
Gordian,  and  afterwards  against  Valerian.  The 
latter  emperor  was  defeated  by  Sapor,  taken  pri- 
soner, and  kept  in  captivity  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  After  the  capture  of  Valerian,  Sapor 
conquered  Syria,  destroyed  Antioch,  and  having 
made  himself  master  of  the  passes  in  the  Taurus, 
laid  Tarsus  in  ashes,  and  took  Caesar  ea.  His 
further  progress  was  stopt  by  Odenathus  and  Ze- 
nobia,  who  drove  the  king  back  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  founded  a  new  empire,  over  which 
they  ruled  at  Palmyra.  In  his  reign  lived  the 
celebrated  Mani.  who,  endeavouring  to  amalgamate 
the  Christian  and  Zoroastrian  religions,  gave  rise 
to  the  famous  sect  of  the  Manichaeans,  who  spread 
over  the  whole  East,  exposing  themselves  to  most 
sanguinary  persecutions  from  both  Christians  and 
fire- worshippers.  —3.  Hormisdas  L  (Hornroi), 
son  of  the  preceding,  who  reigued  only  one  year, 
and  died  274.  —  4.  Varanes  or  Vararanes  L 
'  Bah  ram  or  Baharam),  son  of  Hormisdas  I., 
reigned  274 — 277.  He  carried  on  unprofitable 
wars  against  Zenobia,  and,  after  her  captivity,  was 
involved  in  a  contest  with  Aurelian,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  attended  with  any  serious  results  on 
account  of  the  sudden  death  of  Aurelian  in  276. 
In  his  reign  the  celebrated  Mani  was  put  to  death. 
—6.  Varanes  IX  (Bahrain),  son  of  Varanes  I., 
reigned  277—294.  He  was  defeated  by  Cams, 
who  took  both  Seleucia  and  Cteriphon,  and  his 
dominions  were  only  saved  from  further  conquests 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Cams  (283).— 6.  Va- 
ranes IXL  (Bahrain),  elder  son  of  Varanes  IL, 
died  after  a  reign  of  8  months,  294.-7.  N arses 
(Narsi),  younger  son  of  Varanes  II.,  reigned  294 
— 303.  He  carried  on  a  formidable  war  against  the 
emperor  Diocletian.  The  Roman  army  was  com- 
manded by  Galerius  Caesar,  who  in  the  first  cam- 
paign (296)  sustained  most  signal  defeats  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  fled  in  disgrace  to  Antioch.  In  the 
second  campaign  Narses  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Romans,  by  which  he  ceded  to  Diocletian  Meso- 
potamia, five  small  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris, 
the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  some  adjacent  Median 
districts,  and  the  supremacy  over  Iberia,  the 
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of  which  were  henceforth  under  the  protectinvi  M 
Rome.  In  303  Narses  abdicated  in  favour  ef  his 
son,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  —  8.  Hormisdas  H 
(Honnus),  son  of  Narses,  reigned  303 — 311 
Daring  his  reign  nothing  of  importance  hapc^-rd 
regarding  Rome.  —9.  Sapor  IL  Poetumus  (61a- 
pur),  son  of  Hormisdas  IL,  was  born  after  tat 
death  of  his  father,  and  was  crowned  in  hi*  mother's 
womb,  the  Magi  placing  the  diadem  with  great 
solemnity  upon  the  body  of  his  mother.  H«r  reijme-i 
310 — 381.  His  reign  was  signalised  by  a  eroel 
persecution  of  the  Christians.  He  carried  on  »u 
for  many  years  against  Constant! as  II.  and  bj 
successors.  The  armies  of  Constantiu*  were  n> 
peatedly  defeated ;  Julian,  as  is  related  elsewhere 
[JuuaNUs],  perished  in  battle ;  and  the  war  wis 
at  length  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  Jottac  cedir$ 
to  the  Persians  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  T»- 
gris,  and  the  fortresses  of  Nisibia,  Singarx  a\. 
Iberia  and  Armenia  were  left  to  their  fate;  sad 
were  completely  reduced  by  Sapor  in  36*o,  and  uk 
following  year.  Sapor  has  been  suruaa.ed  tie 
Great,  and  no  Persian  king  had  ever  caused 
terror  to  Rome  as  this  monarch.  — 10.  Arta- 
xerxes II.  (Ardishir),  the  successor  of  Sa^>r  IL 
reigned  381 — 385.  He  was  a  prince  of  royal 
blood,  but  was  not  a  son  of  Sapor.  — 11.  Sapor  IIL 
(Shapur),  reigned  385—390.  He  sent  as  er> 
bassy  to  Theodosius  the  Great,  with  splendid 
presents,  which  was  returned  by  a  Greek  tsmbsmr 
headed  by  Stilicho  going  to  Persia.  Owing  u 
these  diplomatic  transactions,  an 
made  in  384,  according  to  whkh 
Iberia  recovered  their  independence, 
ranee  TV.  (Bahrain),  reigned  a.  rx  390 — MU.  or 
perhaps  not  so  long.  He  was  the  brutber  d 
Sapor  III.,  and  founded  Kermanshah,  still  a 
flourishing  town.  —13.  YesdigerdL  (TexdijiriL 
surnamed  Ulathijj,  or  the  SiNNan,  son  or  brother 
of  the  preceding,  reigned  404 — 420  or  421.  Ht 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  emperor  Arat&ss, 
who  is  said  to  have  appointed  him  the  puard  je 
of  his  infant  son  and  successor,  Theodosios  tht 
Younger.  He  concluded  a  peace  with  Arcad  as 
for  100  years.  — 14.  Varanes  V.  (Bahrain),  »* 
of  Yesdigard  I.,  surnamed  Gocr,  or  the  "  Wo* 
Asa,"  on  account  of  his  passion  for  the  chase  si 
that  animal,  reigned  420  or  421—448.  He  per- 
secuted his  Christian  subjects  with  such  se*m:v 
that  thousands  of  them  took  refuge  within  the 
Roman  dominions.  He  carried  on  war  w  ith  Th~r>- 
dosius,  which  was  terminated  by  a  peace  for  I M 
years,  which  peace  lasted  till  the  12th  year  of  tht 
reign  of  the  emperor  Anastasios.  Daring  tfce 
latter  part  of  his  reign  Varanes  carried  on 


against  the  Huns,  Turks,  and  Indians,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  achieved  those  valorous  der-d» 
for  which  he  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  a  b> 
vourite  hero  in  Persian  poetry.  He  was  acci- 
dentally drowned  in  a  deep  well  together  with  ka 
horse,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  ever  m*e  ag&a 
from  the  fathomless  pit.  —15.  Yeadigerd  IL  ssa 
of  the  preceding,  reigned  448 — 458  The  prn*- 
cutions  against  the  Christians  were  renewyj  tr 
him  with  unheard  of  cruelty.  His  relations  *itt 
Rome  were  peaceful.  — 18.  Hormisdas  HI.  iRor- 
uuu),  and  17.  Peroses  (Piroxe ),  eons  nf  the  pre- 
ceding, claimed  the  succession,  and  rose  in  arms 
against  each  other.  Peroses  gained  the  throne  hy 
the  assistance  of  the  White  Hons,  against  when 
he  turned  his  sword  in  after  years.    He  pm»i«i 
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bi  a  great  battle  with  them  in  484,  together  with 
•11  of  hie  tone  except  Pallas  and  Cobades.  — 18. 
Pallas  (Pail ash),  who  reigned  484—488,  bad  to 
contest  the  throne  with  Cobades.  He  perished  in 
a  battle  with  his  brother  Cobades  in  488.— 19. 
Cobades  (Xobad),  reigned  488—498,  and  again 
601  or  602—631.  The  years  from  498  till  602 
were  filled  op  by  the  short  reign  of,  80.  Zames 
(Jamaapes).  The  latter  was  the  brother  of  Co- 
bades, whom  he  dethroned,  and  compelled  to  fly 
to  the  Huns,  with  whose  assistance  Cobades  re- 
covered his  throne  about  502.  He  carried  on  war 
with  success  against  the  emperor  Anastasius ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  Hans,  who  had  previously 
been  his  auxiliaries,  turning  their  arms  against 
him,  he  made  peace  with  Anastasius  in  605,  on 
receiving  11,000  pounds  of  gold  as  an  indemnity. 
He  also  restored  Mesopotamia  and  his  other  con- 
quests to  the  Romans,  being  unable  to  maintain 
his  authority  there  on  account  of  the  protracted 
war  with  the  Huns.  About  this  time  the  Romans 
constructed  the  fortress  of  Dara,  the  strongest  bul- 
wark against  Persia,  and  situated  in  the  very  face 
of  Ctetiphon.  The  war  with  Constantinople  was 
renewed  in  521,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Justin  I.  —  2L  Chosroes  I.  (Khosru  or  Xhosrew ), 
surnamed  Niishirwan,  or  "  the  generous  mind," 
reigned  531 — 679.  He  carried  on  several  wars 
against  the  Romans.  The  first  war  was  finished 
in  532  or  633,  Justinian  having  purchased  peace 
by  an  annual  tribute  of  440,000  pieces  of  gold. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  Chosroes  was,  that  7 
Greek,  but  Pagan,  philosophers  who  had  resided 
some  time  at  the  Persian  court,  should  be  allowed 
to  live  in  the  Roman  empire  without  being  subject 
to  the  imperial  laws  against  Pagans.  The  2nd 
war  lasted  from  540  to  561.  Peace  was  concluded 
on  condition  of  Justinian  promising  an  annual 
tribute  of  40,000  pieces  of  gold,  and  receiving  in 
return  the  cession  of  the  Persian  claims  upon  Colchis 
and  Lazica.  The  third  war  broke  out  in  671,  in  the 
reign  of  Justin  II.,  but  Chosroes  died  before  it 
was  concluded.  Chosroes  was  one  of  the  greatest 
kings  of  Persia.  In  his  protracted  wars  with  the 
Romans  he  disputed  the  field  with  thq  conquerors 
of  Africa  and  Italy,  and  with  those  very  generals, 
Tiberius  and  Mauricius,  who  brought  Persia  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  but  a  few  years  after  his  death. 
His  empire  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  huge  tracts  in  Central  Asia,  perhaps  a 
portion  of  eastern  Europe,  recognised  him  f>»r  a 
time  as  their  sovereign.  He  received  embassies 
and  presents  from  the  remotest  kings  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  His  internal  government  was  despotic  and 
cruel,  but  of  that  firm  description  which  pleases 
Orientals,  so  that  he  still  lives  in  the  memory  of 
the  Persians  as  a  model  of  justice.  He  provided 
for  all  the  wants  of  his  subjects;  and  agriculture, 
trade,  and  learning  were  equally  protected  by  him. 
He  caused  the  best  Greek,  Latin,  and  Indian 
works  to  be  translated  into  Persian.  —  22.  Hor- 
xnisdaa  IV.  (Hormus),  son  of  Chosroes,  reigned 
679 — 690.  He  continued  the  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, which  had  been  bequeathed  him  by  his 
father,  but  was  defeated  successively  by  Mauricius 
and  Heraclius.  Hormisdas  was  deprived  of  his 
sight,  and  subsequently  put  to  death  by  the  Per- 
sian aristocracy.  ~~  23.  Varanes  VL  (Bahrain) 
Shubin,  a  royal  prince,  usurped  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Hormisdas,  and  reigned  590 — 591.  Un- 
able to  mamtiin  the  throne  against  Chosroes,  who 
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was  supported  bv  the  emperor  Mauricius,  he  fled 
to  the  Turks.  —  24.  Chosroes  II.  (Khosru)  Pux- 
wix,  reigned  590  or  591 — 628.  He  was  the  son  of 
Hormisdas  IV.,  and  recovered  his  father's  throne 
with  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  Mauricius.  After 
the  murder  of  Mauricius,  Chosroes  declared  war 
against  the  tyrant  Phocas,  and  met  with  extra- 
ordinary success.  In  several  successive  campaigns 
he  conquered  Mesopotamia,  8yria,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  and  finally  pitched  his  csmpatCbal- 
cedon,  opposite  Constantinople.  At  length  Heraclius 
saved  the  empire  from  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  in  a 
series  of  splendid  campaigns  not  only  recovered  the 
provinces  which  the  Romans  had  lost,  but  carried 
bis  victorious  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian 
empire.  Borne  down  by  his  misfortunes,  and  worn 
out  by  age  and  fatigue,  Chosroes  resolved,  in  628, 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son  Merdaxa ;  but  Shir- 
web,  or  Si  roes,  his  eldest  son,  anticipated  his  design, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  conspirators  seized 
upon  the  person  of  his  father,  deposed  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.  The  Orientals  say  that  Chos- 
roes reigned  6  years  too  long.  No  Persian  king 
lived  in  such  splendour  as  Chosroes ;  and  however 
fabulous  toe  Eastern  accounts  respecting  his  mag 
nificence  may  be,  they  are  true  in  the  main,  as  is 
attested  by  the  Western  writers.  26.  Biroes 
(Sbirweh),  reigned  only  8  months,  628.  He  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  emperor  Heraclius.  The 
numerous  captives  were  restored  on  both  sides. 
Si  roes  also  restored  the  holy  cross  which  had  been 
taken  at  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  —  26.  Arte, 
xerxes  IIL  (Ardishir),  the  infant  son  of  Siroea, 
was  murdered  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  was  the  last  male  Sassanid.  After 
him  the  throne  was  disputed  by  a  host  of  candi- 
dates of  both  sexes  and  doubtful  descent,  who  had 
no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  they  were 
hurried  from  it  into  death  or  captivity.  —  The  last 
king  was  Yesdigerd  UL,  who  was  defeated  and 
shun  in  661  by  Kaleb,  the  general  of  the  khalif 
Abu-Bekr,  Persia  now  became  a  Mohammedan 
country. 

Sassula,  a  town  in  Latium,  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  Tiber. 

SatiUa  (Tft  JdroXa,  i}  SardAa),  a  considerable 
town  in  the  N.  E.  of  Armenia  Minor,  important 
as  the  key  of  the  mountain  passes  into  Pontna. 
It  stood  at  the  junction  of  4  roads  leading  to 
places  on  the  Euxine,  a  little  N.  of  the  Euphrates, 
in  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  326  Roman 
miles  from  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  135  from 
Trapexus.  Under  the  later  Roman  empire,  it 
was  the  station  of  the  15th  legion.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  above  indications  its  site  has  not  yet  been 
identified  with  certainty. 

Bitarchae,  a  Scythian  tribe  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Tauric  Chersonesus. 

S  ft  tic  2.1a  (Saticulanus),  a  town  of  Samnium, 
situated  upon  a  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of 
Campania,  probably  upon  one  of  the  furthest 
heights  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Cujaxzo.  It  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans  and  colonised  stc.  313. 

Satnldls  (la-moeif :  Tuxla\  a  river  in  the  8. 
of  the  Tread,  rising  in  M.  Ida,  and  flowing  W. 
into  the  Aegean  N.  of  Prom.  Lectum,  between 
Larissa  and  Hamaxitus. 

Satrlcum  (Satrieanus :  Ouale  di  Comoa\  a  town 
in  Latium,  near  Antiura,  to  the  territory  of  which 
it  belonged.    It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

Satuxae  Palus  {I*go  di  iWa),  a  lake  or  marsh 

x  i  » 
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In  I-atium,  formed  by  the  river  Nymphaeua,  and 
near  the  promontory  Circeium. 

S&tfirYum  or  Batureium  (Saturo),  a  town  in 
the  S.  of  ltalv  near  Tarentum,  celebrated  for  its 
horses.    (Hor.  SaL  i.  6.  59.) 

8aturala.  1.  Anancient  name  of  Italy  [Italia]. 
—  2.  (Saturninus :  &ter*ia),  formerly  called  Au- 
rioia,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  said  to  hare 
been  founded  by  the  Pelagians,  was  situated  in 
the  territory  of  Caletra,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Cosa,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  colo- 
nised by  th«  Romans,  B.  c.  18&  The  ancient 
town  was  rather  more  than  2  mile*  in  circuit,  and 
there  are  still  remains  of  its  walls  and  tombs. 

Saturalnui  I.,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  was 
a  general  of  Valerian,  by  whom  he  was  much  be- 
loved. Disgusted  by  the  debauchery  of  Gallie- 
nns,  he  accepted  from  the  soldiers  the  title  of 
emperor,  but  was  put  to  death  by  the  troops, 
who  could  not  endure  the  sterness  of  his  discipline. 
The  country,  however,  in  which  these  events  took 
place,  is  not  mentioned. — II.,  a  native  of  Gaul, 
and  an  able  officer,  was  appointed  by  Aurelian 
commander  of  the  Eastern  frontier,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of 
Probus.  He  was  eventually  slain  by  the  soldiers 
of  Probus,  although  the  emperor  would  willingly 
have  spared  his  life. 

Saturninus,  L.  Antonius,  governor  of  Upper 
Germany  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  raised  a  re- 
bellion against  that  emperor,  a.  d.  91,  but  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Appius  Maxim  us, 
the  general  of  Domitian, 

Sarturalnua,  L.  Appuleius,  the  celebrated  de- 
magogue, was  quaestor,  a.  c  104,  and  tribune 
of  the  plebs  for  the  first  time,  102.  He  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  Man  us  and  his  friends, 
and  soon  acquired  great  popularity.  He  became  a 
candidate  for  the  tribunate  for  the  2nd  time,  100. 
At  the  same  time  Glaucia,  who  next  to  Saturninus 
was  the  greatest  demagogue  of  the  day,  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  praetorahip,  and 
Marina  for  the  consulship.  Marius  and  Glaucia 
carried  their  elections  ;  but  A.  Nonius,  a  partisan 
of  the  aristocracy,  was  chosen  tribune  instead  of 
Saturninus-  Nonius,  however,  was  murdered  on 
the  same  evening  by  the  emissaries  of  Glaucia 
and  Saturninus ;  and  early  the  following  morn- 
ing, Saturninus  was  chosen  to  fill  up  the  vacancy. 
As  soon  as  he  had  entered  upon  his  tribunate, 
he  brought  forward  an  agrarian  law,  which  led 
to  the  banishment  of  Metellus  Numidicua,  as  is 
related  elsewhere.  [Mitbllus,  No.  10.]  Satur- 
ainus  proposed  other  popular  measures,  such  as 
a  Lex  Frumentaria,  and  a  law  for  founding  new 
colonies  in  Sicily,  Achaia,  and  Macedonia.  In  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  the  magistrates  for  the 
following  year,  Saturnimu  obtained  the  tribunate 
for  the  third  time,  and  along  with  him  there  was 
a  certain  Equitiua,  a  runaway  slave,  who 


pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  Glaucia 
was  at  the  same  time  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship ;  the  two  other  candidates  were  M.  Antonius 
aid  C  Memmius.  The  election  of  M.  Antonius 
was  certain,  and  the  struggle  lay  between  Glaucia 
and  Memmius.  As  the  latter  seemed  likely  to 
carry  bis  election,  Saturninus  and  Glaucia  hired 
some  ruffians  who  murdered  him  openly  in  the 
eoraitia.  This  last  act  produced  a  complete  reaction 
against  Saturninus  ana  his  associates.  The  senate 
declared  them  public  enemies,  and  ordered  the 
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consuls  to  put  them  down  by  force, 
unwilling  to  act  against  his  friends,  but  be  h»o  as 
alternative,  and  his  backwardness  was  compensate 
by  the  zeal  of  others.  Driven  oat  of  tbr 
Saturninus  Glaucia,  and  the  quae 
took  refuge  in  the  Capitol,  but  the  partisans  of  tie 
senate  cut  off  the  pipes  which  supplied  the  Capital 
with  water.  Unable  to  hold  oat  any  longer,  taey 
surrendered  to  Marius.  The  latter  did  aQ  s* 
could  to  save  their  lives:  as  soon  as  they  de»cere?-i 
from  the  Capitol,  he  placed  them  for  s^urity  ss 
the  Curia  Hostilia,  but  the  mob  pulled  off  the  tiles 
of  the  senate-house,  and  pelted  them  with  the  ales 
till  they  died.  The  senate  gave  their  sanetm  as 
these  proceedings  by  rewarding  with  the  cirnen- 
ship  a  slave  of  the  name  of  Scaeya,  who  cUan^ 
the  honour  of  having  killed  Saturninus.  N«ar,j 
40  years  after  these  events,  the  tribune  T.  La- 
bienus  accused  an  nged  senator  Kabirius.  of  Da™* 
been  the  murderer  of  Saturninus.  An  arcnuitt  of 
this  trial  is  given  elsewhere.  [Rabirius.] 

84turainua,  Claudius,  a  jurist  from  wbo» 
Liber  Sixyularu  de  Foenis  Pa</anorum  there  is  a 
single  excerpt  in  the  Digest.  He  was  praetor 
under  Antoninus  Pius. 

Saturalnua,  Pompeiua,  a  contemporary  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  is  praised  by  the  latter  as  a  da> 
tinguiahed  orator,  hiatorian,  and  poet.  Scverai  <A 
Pliny's  letters  are  addressed  to  him. 

8stuxninua,  C.  Sentlui.  1.  Propraetor  «f  Ma- 
cedonia daring  the  Social  war,  and  probably  fas 
some  time  afterwards.  He  defeated  the  Tbracauu, 
who  had  invaded  his  province.  —  2.  One  of  the 
persons  of  distinguished  rank  who  deserted  S-x. 
Pompeiua  in  B.  c.  36,  and  passed  orer  to  OcUnaa. 
He  was  consul  in  19,  and  was  afterward*  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Syria.  Three  S:>ns  of  ^a- 
tuminus  accompanied  him  as  legati  to  Syria,  aad 
were  present  with  their  father  at  the  trial  st 
Herod's  sons  at  Berytus  in  B.  c.  6, 

Saturninus,  Venuleiux,  a  Raman  jurist,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Papirwar  ds  aad  s 
consiliarius  of  Alexander  Severn  a.  There  ate  71 
excerpts  from  his  writings  in  the  Digest. 

Saturaiua,  that  is,  a  son  of  Saturn  aa,  sad 
accordingly  used  as  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  N«*ptori«, 
and  Pluto.  For  the  same  reason  the  name  of  Sa> 
turaia  is  given  both  to  Juno  and  Vesta. 

Saturaua,  a  mythical  king  of  Italy  to  whoa 
waa  ascribed  the  introduction  of  agriculture  and 
the  habits  of  civilised  life  in  general    The  name 
is  connected  with  the  verb  srro,  ifn,  $a/wn.  The 
Romans  invnriably  identified  Saturn  us  with  the 
Greek  Cronos,  and  hence  made  the  former  the 
hither  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Pluto,  Juno,  Ac 
[Cronos]  ;  but  there  is  in  reality  no  resemblancs 
between  the  attributes  of  the  two  deities,  except 
that  both  were  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  di- 
vinities in  their  respective  countries.    The  resem- 
blance ia  much  stronger  between  Demeter  and 
Satum,  for  all  that  the  Greeks  ascribe  to  their 
Demeter  is  ascribed  by  the  Italians  to  Saturn, 
Saturnua,  then,  deriving  his  name  fr«>ni  sowing,  ta 
justly  called  the  introducer  of  civilisation  and  soda! 
order,  both  of  which  are  inwparably  connected 
with  agriculture.    His  reign  is  conceived  for  the 
same  reason  to  have  been  the  golden  age  of  Italy, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Aborigines,  his  sul>;ecu. 
As  agricultural  industry  is  the  source  of  woLth 
and  plenty,  his  wife  was  Ops.  the  representative 
of  plenty.    The  story  ran  that  the  god 
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Italy,  In  the  reign  of  Janus,  by  whom  he  was 
hospitably  received,  and  that  he  formed  a  settle- 
ment on  the  Capitoline  hill,  which  was  hence 
called  the  Saturnian  hill.  At  the  foot  of  that  hill, 
•n  the  road  leading  up  to  the  Capitol,  there  stood 
in  aftertimes  the  temple  of  Saturn.  Saturn  then 
taught  the  people  agriculture,  suppressed  their 
savage  mode  of  life,  and  introduced  among  them 
civilisation  and  morality.  The  result  was  that  the 
whole  country  was  called  Saturn ia  or  the  land  of 
plenty.  Saturn  was  suddenly  removed  from  earth 
to  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  whereupon  Janus  erected 
an  altar  to  hhn  in  the  forum.  It  :s  further  related 
that  Latiutn  received  its  name  (from  taUo)  from 
this  disappearance  of  Saturn,  who  for  the  same 
reason  was  regarded  by  some  as  a  divinity  of  the 
nether  world.  Respecting  the  festival  solemnized 
by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Saturn,  see  Did.  of 
Antia.  s.  9.  Saturnalia.  The  statne  of  Saturn tis 
was  hollow  and  filled  with  oil,  probably  to  denote 
the  fertility  of  Latium  in  olives ;  in  his  hand  he 
held  a  crooked  pruning  knife,  and  his  feet  were 
surrounded  with  a  woollen  riband.  In  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  temple  of  Saturn  were  seen  two  figures 
resembling  Tritons,  with  horns,  and  whose  lower 
extremities  grew  out  of  the  ground ;  the  temple 
itself  was  used  as  the  treasury  of  the  state,  and 
many  laws  also  were  deposited  in  it. 

B&tyri  (2drvpat\  the  name  of  a  class  of  beings 
in  Greek  mythology,  who  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  represent 
the  luxuriant  vital  powers  of  nature.  Homer  does 
jot  mention  the  Satyrs.  Hesiod  describes  them 
a*  a  race  good  for  nothing  and  unfit  for  work. 
They  are  commonly  said  to  be  the  sons  of 
Hermes  and  Iphthima,  or  of  the  Naiads.  The 
Satyrs  are  represented  with  bristly  hair,  the  nose 
round  and  somewhat  turned  upwards,  the  ears 
pointed  at  the  top  like  those  of  animals,  with  2 
small  horns  growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  forehead, 
and  with  a  tail  like  that  of  a  horse  or  goat  In 
works  of  art  they  are  represented  at  different 
stages  of  life ;  the  older  ones  were  commonly  called 
Sileni,  and  the  younger  ones  are  termed  SatyriscL 
The  Satyrs  are  always  described  as  fond  of  wine, 
(whence  they  often  appear  either  with  a  cup  or  a 
thyrsus  in  their  hand),  and  of  every  kind  of 
sensual  pleasure,  whence  they  are  seen  sleeping, 
playing  musical  instruments,  or  engaged  in  volup- 
tuous dances  with  nymphs.  Like  all  the  gods 
dwelling  in  forests  and  fields,  they  were  greatly 
dreaded  by  mortals.  Later  writers,  especially  the 
Roman  poets,  confound  the  Satyrs  with  the  Italian 
Fauni,  and  accordingly  represent  them  with  larger 
horns  and  goats*  feet,  although  originally  they 
were  quite  distinct  kinds  of  beings.  Satyrs  usually 
appear  with  flutes,  the  thyrsus,  syrinx,  the  shep- 
herd's staff,  cups  or  baps  filled  with  wine  ;  they  are 
dressed  with  the  skins  of  animals,  and  wear  wreaths 
of  vine,  ivy  or  fir.  Representations  of  them  are 
still  very  nnmerous,  but  the  most  celebrated  in 
antiquity  was  the  Satyr  of  Praxiteles  at  Athens. 

Satyrus  (Idrvpos).  1.  L  King  of  Bosporus, 
was  a  f>on  of  Spartacus  I.,  and  reigned  b.  c  407  or 
406-833.  He  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
Athena.  He  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Theudosia 
in  393,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Leu  con.  — 
2.  IX,  king  of  Bosporus,  was  the  eldest  of  the  sons 
of  Paensades  I.,  whom  be  succeeded  in  311,  but 
reigned  only  9  months. «-»8.  A  distinguished  comic 
actor  at  Athens,  is  said  to  have  given  instructions 


to  Demosthenes  in  the  art  of  giving  full  effect  to 
his  speeches  by  appropriate  action.  — •  4.  A  dis- 
tinguished Peripatetic  philosopher  acd  historian, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  if 
not  later.  He  wrote  a  collection  of  biographies, 
among  which  were  lives  of  Philip  and  Demosthenes, 
and  which  is  frequently  cited  by  ancient  writers. 
—3.  A  physician  in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ, 
who  wrote  some  works,  which  are  no  longer 
extant 
Sauconaa.  [Arab.] 

Baufeiui.  L  C,  quaestor  b.  c.  1 00,  was  one  of 
the  partisans  of  Saturninus,  took  refuge  with  him 
in  the  capitol,  and  was  slain  along  with  his  leader, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  Mariua  — 
2.  L.,  a  Roman  cques,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Atticus,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy.  He  bad  very  valuable  property  in 
Italy,  which  was  confiscated  by  the  triumvirs,  but 
was  restored  to  him  through  the  exertions  of 
Atticus. 

Sauloe  Parthaunisa  (lavKtiv  riaj/flaiWa), 
the  later  capital  of  Parthia,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Nisaea.    Its  site  is  not  known. 

Saurdmat&e.  [Sarmatab.] 

Bauromitea  (2avpofidTvs\  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Bosporus,  who  are  for  the  most  part  known 
only  from  their  coins.  We  find  kings  of  this  name 
reigning  over  Bosporus  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
to  that  of  Constantino. 

Baverrlo,  P.  Sulpicius.  L  Consul  B.  c.  304, 
when  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Samnite*. 
He  was  censor  in  229  with  Sempronius  Sophus, 
his  former  colleague  in  the  consulship.  In  their 
censorship  2  new  tribes  were  formed,  the  Aniensie 
and  Terentina.  — •  8.  Son  of  the  preceding,  consul 
279  with  P.  Decius  Mus,  commanded,  with  his 
colleague,  against  Pyrrhus. 

Bavo  (Saam\  a  river  in  Campania,  which  flows 
into  the  sea  S.  of  Sinuessa. 

8avus  (Sat*  or  Sam\  a  navigable  tributary  of 
the  Danube,  which  rises  in  the  Carnic  Alps,  forms 
first  the  boundary  between  Noricum  and  Italy, 
and  afterwards  between  Pannonia  and  Illyria,  and 
falls  into  the  Danube  near  Singidunum. 

Baxa,  Decidlut,  a  native  of  Celtiberia,  was  ori- 
ginally one  of  Caesar's  common  soldiers.  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  44,  and  after  Caesar's  death 
in  this  year  he  took  an  active  part  in  supporting 
the  friends  of  his  murdered  patron.  He  served 
under  M.  Antonius  in  the  siege  of  Mutina,  and 
subsequently  under  both  Antonius  and  Octavianus 
in  their  war  against  Brutus  and  Caasiua.  After 
the  battle  of  Pbilippi  Saxa  accompanied  Antony 
to  the  East,  and  was  made  by  the  latter  governor 
of  Syria.  Here  he  was  defeated  by  the  younger 
Labienus  and  the  Parthian s,  and  was  slain  in  the 
flight  after  the  battle  (40). 

Baza,  Q.  Voconlua,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c 
169,  proposed  the  Voconia  lex,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  elder  Cato,  who  spoke  in  its  favour, 
when  he  was  65  years  of  age.  Respecting  this 
lex,  see  Diet,  of  Antiq.  $.  v. 

Saxa  Rubra.    [Rubra  Saxa.] 

Saxones,  a  powerful  people  in  Germany,  who 
originally  dwelt  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Cimbric  Cher- 
sonesus,  between  the  rivers  Albis  and  Chalusua 
(7Vare),  consequently  in  the  modern  Holstein. 
They  are  not  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Pliny, 
since  these  writers  appear  to  have  comprehended 
all  the  inhabitints  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonesuj 
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under  the  general  name  of  Cfanbri.  The  Saxon  es 
first  occur  in  history  in  a.  a  286,  when  they  are 
mentioned  at  bra  Ye  and  tkilfal  sailors,  who  often 
joined  the  Chauci  in  piratical  expeditions  against 
the  coast  of  Gaul.  The  Saxones  afterwards  appear 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  German 
people*,  who  became  united  under  the  general 
name  of  Saxons,  and  who  eventually  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the  Lippe, 
and  the  German  ocean.  A  portion  of  the  Saxons, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Angli,  led  by  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  conquered  Briton,  as  it  well  known,  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  The  Romans  never 
came  into  close  contact  with  the  Saxons. 

Bcaeva,  Cassias,  a  centurion  in  Caesar's  army, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary 
feats  of  valour  at  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium.  He 
survived  the  battle,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
partisans  of  Caesar,  after  the  death  of  the  latter. 

BcaevSla,  Q.  Cervidlua,  a  Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote  several  works, 
and  there  are  307  excerpts  from  him  in  the  Digest. 

ScaevSla,  Mucins.  L  C,  the  hero  of  a  cele- 
brated story  in  early  Roman  history.  When  King 
Porsenna  was  blockading  Rome,  C  Mucius,  a 
young  man  of  the  patrician  class,  resolved  to  rid 
his  country  of  the  invader.  He  went  out  of  the 
city,  with  a  dagger  hid  beneath  his  dress,  and 
approached  the  place  where  Porsenna  was  sitting, 
with  a  secretary  by  his  side,  dressed  nearly  in  the 
same  style  as  the  king  himself.  Mistaking  the 
secretary  for  the  king,  Mucius  killed  him  on  the 
spot  He  was  seised  by  the  king's  guards,  and 
brought  before  the  royal  seat,  when  he  declared 
his  name,  and  his  design  to  kill  the  king  himself, 
and  told  him  that  there  were  many  more  Romans 
ready  to  attempt  his  life.  The  king  in  his  passion 
and  alarm  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive,  unless  he 
explained  more  clearly  what  he  meant  by  his  vague 
threats,  upon  which  Mucins  thrust  his  right  hand 
into  a  fire  which  was  already  lighted  for  a  sacri- 
fice, and  held  it  there  without  flinching.  The  king, 
who  was  amazed  at  his  firmness,  ordered  him  to  be 
removed  from  the  altar,  and  bade  him  go  away 
free  and  uninjured.  To  make  some  return  to  the 
king  for  bis  generous  behaviour,  Mucius  told  htm 
that  there  were  800  of  the  first  youths  of  Rome 
who  had  agreed  with  one  another  to  kill  the  king, 
that  the  lot  fell  on  him  to  make  the  first  attempt, 
and  that  the  rest  would  do  the  same  when  their 
turn  came.  Mucius  received  the  name  of  Scae- 
vola, or  left-handed,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
loss  of  his  right  hand.  Porsenna  being  alarmed 
for  bis  life,  which  he  could  not  secure  against  so 
many  desperate  men,  made  proposals  of  peace  to 
the  Romans,  and  evacuated  the  territory.  The 
patricians  gave  Mucius  a  tract  of  land  beyond 
the  Tiber,  which  was  thenceforth  called  Muda 
Praia.  The  Mucius  of  this  story  was  a  patrician  ; 
but  the  Mucii  of  the  historical  period  were  ple- 
beians. — 2.  Q.,  praetor  B.C.  216,  had  Sardinia 
for  his  province,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  3 
years.  He  was  decemvir  sacrorum,  and  died  209. 
—8.  Q.,  probably  son  of  No.  2,  was  praetor  179, 
with  Sicily  for  his  province,  and  consul  174.— 4. 
P.,  brother  of  No.  3,  was  praetor  with  hit  brother 
179,  and  consul  175.  In  his  consulship  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Ligurians.— 6.  P.,  probably  son 
of  No.  4,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  141  ;  praetor 
urban  us  186;  and  consul  183,  the  year  in  which 
Tib.  Gracchus  lost  his  life.   In  131  he  succeeded 
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his  brother  Mudamts  [Muciaittjs]  aa  Peotrfet 
Maximus.     Scaevola  was  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Jut  Ponii^cimm.    He  was  alw 
famed  for  his  skill  in  playing  at  ball,  aa  weD  aa  at 
the  game  called  Duodecim  Scripts.    His  faxoe  aa  s 
lawyer  is  recorded  by  Cicero  in  several  paaaagva, 
There  is  no  excerpt  from  his  writings  in  the 
I  Digest,  but  he  is  cited  several  times  by  the  janru 
whose  works  were  used  for  that  compilation  —  A. 
Q~,  called  the  Auoua,  was  son  of  No.  3,  and  nan*, 
ried  the  daughter  of  C.  Laelius,  the  friend  of  Sop ■* 
African  us  the  younger.    He  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs  128,  plebeian  aedile  125,  and  as  praetor  was 
governor  of  the  province  of  Asia  in  121,  the  year 
in  which  C.  Gracchus  lost  his  life.    He  was  pew. 
cuted  after  his  return  from  his  province  tor  t.te 
offence  of  Repetundae,  in  120,  by  T.  Ailtuciu*.  bet 
was  acquitted.    He  was  consul  117.    He  lrred  at 
least  to  the  tribunate  of  P.  Sulpicios  Rains  tw. 
Cicero,  who  was  born  1 06,  informs  us,  that  a'Vr  be 
had  put  on  the  toga  virilis,  his  father  took  him  a> 
Scaevola,  who  was  then  an  old  man,  and  that  fce 
kept  as  close  to  him  as  he  could,  in  order  to  profit 
by  his  remarks.    After  his  death  Cicero  became  a 
hearer  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  pontifex.  The 
Augur  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  to* 
law  ;  but  none  of  bis  writings  are  recoroVcL — Muc:*, 
the  Augur's  daughter,  married  L.  Licinius  Cr^**uv 
the  orator,  who  was  consul  95,  with  Q.  Mucins 
Scaevola,  the  pontifex  maximus ;  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  theQ.  Mucins,  who  is  one  of  the  takers 
in  the  treatise  de  Oratort,  is  not  the  pontifex  ar.  4 
the  colleague  of  Crasaus,  bat  the  Augur,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Crassus.    He  is  also  one  of  the  speakers 
in  the  Laelitu  mw  de  A mu-itia  (c  \\  and  in  ths 
d*  RfipuUica  (L  12).  — 7.  a,  PoNTIPU  Max*, 
at  us,  was  son  of  No.  5,  and  is  quoted  by  Cicero  as 
an  example  of  a  son  who  aimed  at  excellrrjc*  m 
that  which  had  given  his  father  distinction.  He 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  106,  curule  aedile  m 
104,  and  consul  95,  with  Licinius  Crawus,  the 
orator,  as  his  colleague.  After  his  consulship  Scae- 
vola was  the  governor  (proconsul)  of  the  province 
of  Asia,  in  which  capacity  he  gained  the  eMc-a 
of  the  people  who  were  under  bis  government. 
Subsequently  he  was  made  pontifex  maximus,  by 
which  title  he  is  often  distinguished  from  Q.  Mo- 
dus the  Augur.    He  lost  his  life  in  the  consuls**) 
of  C.  Marius  the  younger  and  Cn.  Papirios  Carta 
(82),  having  been  proscribed  by  the  Marian  party 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  he  belonged  to 
Sulla's  party.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tu«s, 
The  virtues  of  Scaevola  are  recorded  by  Cicero, 
who,  after  the  death  of  the  Augur,  became  sa 
attendant  (auditor)  of  the  pontifex.    The  parity  of 
his  moral  character,  his  exalted  notions  of  equity 
and  fair  dealing,  his  abilities  as  an  administrater, 
an  orator,  and  a  jurist,  place  him  among  the  firsts* 
the  illustrious  men  of  all  ages  and  countries.  He 
was,  says  Cicero,  the  Brest  eloquent  of  jurists,  tad 
the  most  learned  jurist  among  orators.    Q.  Scae- 
vola the  pontifex  is  the  first  Roman  to  whom  we 
can  attribute  a  scientific  and  systematic  handling 
of  the  Jus  Civile,  which  be  accomplished  in  a  work 
in  18  books.    He  also  wrote  a  LAmr  Smpmiaru 
wcpl  opwjr,  a  work  on  Definitions,  or  perhaps,  rather, 
short  rules  of  law,  from  which  there  are  4  ex- 
cerpts in  the  Digest    This  is  th?  oldest  work  from 
which  there  are  any  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  and 
even  these  may  have  been  taken  at  second  hand. 
Scalable  (SoittereoO,  a  town  in  Ltttiuuua,  e* 
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the  road  from  OHsipo  to  Eraerita  and  Bracara,  also 
a  Roman  colony  with  the  surname  Praesidium  Ju- 
lium,  and  the  teat  of  one  of  the  3  Conventus 
Juridici  of  the  province.  The  town  U  erroneously 
called  Scalabiscus  by  Ptolemy. 

8caldia  (  Scheldt),  an  important  river  in  the  N. 
of  Gallia  Belgica,  flowing  into  the  ocean,  but  which 
Caesar  erroneously  makes  a  tributary  of  the  Mom. 
Ptolemy  calls  tbia  river  Tubudcu  or  Tabmlltu,  which 
name  it  continued  to  bear  in  the  middle  ages 
under  the  form  of  Tabul  or  Tabula. 

Scamander  {iK&navb'pot).  L  A  rirer  in  the 
W.  part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the 
sea  near  SegestA.— 2.  The  celebrated  river  of  the 
Troad.  [Tnoaa.]  Aa  a  mythological  personage, 
the  river-god  was  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods. 
His  contest  with  Achilles  is  described  by  Homer 
(71  xxi.  136,  foil.). 

Seaman  drius  (Sa-cyiaVtyior),  son  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  whom  the  people  of  Trov  called 
Astyanax,  because  his  father  was  the  protector  of 
the  city  of  Troy. 

Scainbdnldae  (2*a^*«*f8ai),  a  demus  in  Attica, 
between  Athena  and  Eleusis,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Leon  tit. 

Scamp*  (J«ttV»ra :  Shtmbi  or  1  scampi),  a  town 
in  the  interior  of  Greek  Illyria,  on  the  Via  Egnatia 
between  Clodiana  and  Lychnidus. 

8c*ndea  { 2*aVo"«ia),  a  port-town  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  island  Cythera,  forming  the  harbour  of  the 
town  of  Cy then,  from  which  it  was  10 stadia  distant, 

Scandla  or  Scandiaayia,  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  sur- 
rounding islands.  Even  the  later  Romans  had  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  They  supposed  it  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  and  to  have  been  composed 
of  several  islands  called  by  Ptolemy  Scandiae.  Of 
these  the  largest  bore  especially  the  name  of 
icandia  or  Scandinavia,  by  which  the  modern 
Sweden  was  undoubtedly  indicated.  This  country 
was  inhabited  by  the  Hilleviones,  of  whom  the 
Buiones  and  Sitones  appear  to  have  been  tribes. 

ScandJQa  (SoamdoU),  a  small  island  in  the  N.E. 
•f  the  Aegaean  sea,  between  Peparethos  and  Scyros. 

Scantla  SUva,  a  wood  in  Campania,  in  which 
were  probably  the  Aquae  Scantiae  mentioned  by 
Pliny. 

Scapte  HjHe  (laoa-H)  paij),  also  called,  but 
lesa  correctly,  8capteayle  (Xcamyo-vAi)),  a  small 
town  on  the  coast  of  Tbmcc  opposite  the  island  of 
Tbasos.  It  contained  celebrated  gold  mines,  which 
were  originally  worked  by  the  Thasians.  Thucy- 
didea,  who  had  some  property  in  these  mines,  re- 
tired to  this  place  after  his  banishment  from  Athens, 
and  here  arranged  the  materials  for  his  history. 

ScaptXa  (Scaptiensis  or  Scaptius),  an  ancient 
town  in  Latium,  which  gave  its  name  to  a  Roman 
tribe,  but  which  disappeared  at  an  early  period. 

Scapula,  P.  Oitonna,  succeeded  A.  Plautius  as 
governor  of  Britain,  about  a.  n.  60.  He  defeated 
the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Silures,  took  prisoner 
their  king  Caractacus,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to 
Rome.  In  consequence  of  this  success  he  received 
the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  but  died  soon  afterwards 
in  the  province. 

8carabantla  (Oedmburg\  a  town  in  Pannonia 
Superior  on  the  road  from  Vindobona  to  Poetovio, 
and  a  municipiom  with  the  surname  Flavia  Aa- 

^Scardfaa  (SaoooWa  or  acdpW).   1.  (Skar- 
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dma  or  Skardin),  the  chief  town  of  Liburnk  in 
Illyria  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Titius,  12  niOes 
from  its  mouth,  the  teat  of  a  Conventas  Juridical. 
—  2.  (Arbe\  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Li- 
burnia,  also  called  Arba,  which  was  the  name  of 
its  principal  town. 

Scardua  or  Bcordus  Monj  (to  Iko^ov  o>ot),  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Moesia  and  Macedonia. 

Scarphe",  Bcarphea  or  Scarp  Ma  (Exdpfv, 
~2.n&pq>*ia\  Exafxpla :  ZKapQtvs,  ixafxpitis,  2xap- 
•poloj,  2itdp<fnot),  a  town  of  the  Epicnemidii  Locri, 
10  stadia  from  the  coast,  at  which  the  roads  united 
leading  through  Thermopylae.  It  possessed  a 
harbour  on  the  coast,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rirer  Boagriua. 

Scarponna  {Charj)eigM\  a  town  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica  on  the  Mosella,  and  on  the  road  from  Tullum 
to  Divodurum. 

Scato  or  Cato,  Vettlua,  one  of  the  Italian 
generals  in  the  Marsic  war,  a,  c  90.  He  defeated 
the  consuls,  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  P.  Rutiiius  Lupus, 
in  2  successive  battles.  He  was  afterwards  taken 
prisoner,  and  was  stabbed  to  death  by  his  own  slave 
as  he  was  being  dragged  before  the  Roman  general 
being  thus  delivered  from  the  ignominy  and  punish- 
ment that  awaited  him. 

Scaunu,  AemiUua,  1.  K.,  raised  his  family 
from  obscurity  to  the  highest  rank  among  the 
Roman  nobles.  He  was  born  in  B.C.  163.  Hia 
father,  notwithstanding  hit  patrician  descent,  had 
been  obliged,  through  poverty,  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  a  coal-mercbant,  and  left  his  son  a  very 
slender  patrimony.  The  latter  had  thought  at 
first  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  money-lender; 
but  he  finally  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  eloquence,  with  the  hope  of  rising  to  the 
honours  of  the  state.  He  likewise  served  in  the 
army,  where  be  appears  to  have  gained  some  dis- 
tinction. He  was  curule  aedile  in  123.  He  ob- 
tained the  consulship  in  115,  when  he  carried  on 
war  with  success  against  several  of  the  Alpine 
tribes.  In  1 12  be  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
bassy to  Jugurtha ;  and  in  111  be  accompanied 
the  consul  L.  Calpurniua  Bestia,  as  one  of  hi* 
leuatea,  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha.  The  Numi- 
dian  king  bestowed  large  sums  of  money  upon  both 
Restia  and  Scaurus,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
consul  granted  the  king  most  favourable  terms  of 
peace.  This  disgraceful  transaction  excited  the 
greatest  indignation  at  Home;  and  C  Mamilius, 
the  tribune  of  the  pleba,  110,  brought  forward  a 
bill,  by  which  an  inquiry  was  to  be  instituted 
against  all  those  who  had  received  bribes  front 
Jugurtha.  Although  Scaurus  had  been  one  of  the 
most  guilty,  such  was  his  influence  in  the  state 
that  he  contrived  to  be  appointed  one  of  tbe  three 
quaesitores,  who  were  elected  under  the  bill,  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  criminals.  But 
though  he  thus  secured  himself,  he  was  unable  to 
save  any  of  his  accomplices.  Restia  and  many 
others  were  condemned.  In  109,  Scaurus  was 
censor  with  M.  Livius  Drutus.  In  bis  consulship 
he  restored  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  constructed 
the  Aemilian  road,  which  ran  by  Pisae  and  Luna 
as  far  as  Dertona.  In  107,  he  was  elected  consul 
a  second  time,  in  place  of  L.  Caa»ius  Longinus, 
who  had  fallen  in  battle  against  the  TigurinL 
In  the  struggles  between  the  aristocratical  and 
popular  parties,  Scaurus  was  always  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  the  former.   He  was  several  time*  ac- 
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cuB^d  of  different  offences,  chiefly  by  his  private 
enemies ;  but  such  wag  his  influence  in  the  state, 
that  he  was  always  acquitted.  He  died  about  89. 
By  his  wife  Caecilia  Scaurus  had  three  children,  2 
Sous  mentioned  below,  and  a  daughter  Aemilia, 
first  married  to  M*.  Glabrio,  and  next  to  Cn.  Pom- 
pey, subsequently  the  trinmvir.  —  2.  H.t  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  stepson  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  whom  his  mother  Caecilia  married  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  In  the  third  Mithridatic  war 
he  served  under  Pompey  as  quaestor.  The  latter 
sent  him  to  Damascus  with  an  army,  and  from 
thence  he  marched  into  Judaea,  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes between  the  brothers  Hyrcarms  and  Aristo- 
bulus.  Scaurus  was  left  by  Pompey  in  the  com- 
mand of  Syria  with  two  legions.  During  his 
government  of  Syria  he  made  a  predatory  incursion 
into  Arabia  Petraea,  but  withdrew  on  the  pay- 
ment of  300  talents  by  Are  tag,  the  king  of  the 
country.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  58,  when  he 
celebrated  the  public  games  with  extraordinary 
splendour.  The  temporary  theatre  which  he  built 
accommodated  80.000  spectators,  and  was  adorned 
in  the  most  magnificent  manner.  360  pillars  deco- 
rated the  stage,  arranged  in  3  stories,  of  which  the 
lowest  was  made  of  white  marble,  the  middle  one 
of  glass,  and  the  highest  of  gilt  wood.  The  com- 
bats of  wild  beasts  were  equally  astonishing.  160 
panthers  were  exhibited  in  the  circus,  and  6  cro- 
codiles and  a  hippopotamus  were  seen  for  the  first 
time  at  Rome.  In  56  he  was  praetor,  and  in  the 
following  year  governed  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
which  he  plundered  without  mercy.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  was  accused  of  the  crime  of  repe- 
tttndae.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero,  Hortensius, 
and  others,  and  was  acquitted,  notwithstanding  his 
guilt  He  was  accused  again  in  62,  under  Pom- 
pey's  new  law  against  ambitus,  and  was  con- 
demned. He  married  Mucia.  who  had  been  pre- 
viously the  wife  of  Pompey,  and  by  her  he  had 
one  son  [No.  4].— 8.  Younger  son  of  No.  1, 
fought  under  the  proconsul,  Q.  Catulus,  against 
the  Cimbri  at  the  A  thesis,  and  having  fled  from 
the  field,  was  indignantly  commanded  by  his  father 
not  to  come  into  his  presence ;  whereupon  the 
youth  put  an  end  to  his  life. —  4.  1L,  son  of  No. 
2,  and  Mucia,  the  former  wife  of  Pompey  the  tri- 
umvir, and  consequently  the  half-brother  of  Sex. 
Pompey.  He  accompanied  the  latter  into  Asia, 
after  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  in  Sicily,  but  betrayed 
him  into  the  bands  of  the  generals  of  M.  Antonius, 
in  35.    After  the  battle  of  Actitim,  he  fell  into  the 

Cower  of  Octavian,  and  escaped  death,  to  which  he 
ad  bean  sentenced,  only  through  the  intercession 
of  his  mother,  Mucia.— 6.  Mamercus,  son  of 
No.  6,  was  a  distinguished  orator  and  poet,  but  of 
a  dissolute  character.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
senate  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
a.  o.  14,  when  he  offended  this  suspicious  emperor 
by  some  remarks  which  he  made  in  the  senate 
Being  accused  of  majestas  in  34,  he  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. 

Scaurus,  M.  Amelias,  consul  suffectus  b.  c 
108,  was  3  years  afterwards  consular  legate  in 
Gaul,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death. 

Scaurus,  <t  Terentlus,  a  celebrated  gramma- 
rian who  flourished  nuder  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
and  whose  son  was  one  of  the  preceptors  of  the 
emperor  Verus.  He  was  the  author  of  an  Art 
tfrummsiicu  and  of  commentaries  unon  Plautus, 


Virgil,  and  the  An  Poitica  of  Horace,  which  tr» 
known  to  us  from  a  few  scattered  notices  only,  lot 
the  tract  entitled  Q.  TertmtH  S&mrt  de  Ortiovnpim 
ad  Thrmim  included  in  the  **  Grammatics*  Latjr-sj 
Auctores  AntiquiMof  Putschius  ( Hannov.  1605) 
is  not  believed  to  be  a  genuine  production  of  tail 
Scaurus. 

8celeratus  Campus.    [Roma,  p.  650,  a.) 

ScJnae  (**n»»wf,  i.  e.  the  temtt),  a  town  of  Met*, 
potamia,  on  the  borders  of  Babylonia,  on  a  cans) 
of  the  Euphrates,  25  days'  journey  below  Zeugma. 
It  belonged  to  the  Scbnitab,  and  was  evidently 
only  a  collection  of  tents  or  hots. 

Scenltae  ( StrnviTsu,  i.  e  dweiien  at  teats),  the 
general  name  used  by  the  Greeks  for  the  Brdavee 
(Bedouin)  tribes  of  Arabia  Deserts.  It  was  alas 
applied  to  nomad  tribes  in  Africa,  who  likewise 
lived  in  tents. 

Scepsis  (Srrnfru:  prob.  BJu-UptH,  or  fjsb- 
SJtupsfa,  Ru.),  an  ancient  city  in  the  interior  «f 
the  Troad,  S.  E.  of  Alexandria,  in  tbe  nountaiu 
of  Ida.  Its  inhabitants  were  removed  by  Ano- 
gonus  to  Alexandria ;  but  being  permitted  by  Ly- 
simachus  to  return  to  their  homes,  they  built  s 
new  city,  called  i)  *4a  fcdt^if,  and  tbe  remain*  of  tbe 
old  town  were  then  called  naAaura^das.  Scrpos 
is  celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  place  wt*re 
certain  MSS.  of  Aristotle  and  Theophnuros  were 
buried,  to  prevent  their  transference  to  Pergamu*. 
When  dng  up  again,  they  were  found  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  mould  and  worms,  and  in  this  condhiea 
they  were  removed  by  Sulla  to  Athens.  Ths 
philosopher  Metrodorus  and  the  grammarian  De- 
metrius were  natives  of  Scepsis. 

8cerdilaidas,  or  Boerdilaed us  (2*«p8tA«fSaj  or 
2«c«js8(Aai3or),  king  of  lllyria,  was  in  all  proba- 
bility a  son  of  Pleuratns,  and  younger  brother  at 
Agron,  both  of  them  kings  of  that  country.  A  rVr 
the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Teuta  (a.  c  229),  he 
probably  succeeded  to  a  portion  of  her  dominico*, 
but  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  till  after  lbs 
death  of  his  nephew  Piniiee,  He  carried  oil  *&r 
for  some  years  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  thus  appears  as  an  ally  of  tbe  Romans.  fl« 
probably  died  about  205,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pleuratus. 

Schodlus  (Sxtfior).  J-  Son  of  Iphitus  and 
Hippolyte,  commanded  the  Phocians  in  tbe  war 
against  Troy,  along  with  his  brother  Epntrwi-bw. 
He  was  slain  by  Hector,  and  his  remains  weft 
carried  from  Troy  to  Anticyra  in  Phocia.  ^—2.  Sea 
of  Perimedes,  likewise  a  Phocian  who  was  k.nVd 
at  Troy  by  Hector. 

Schera  (Scherinus),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  island. 

Scheria.  [Ptfanacaa.] 

Schoenus  (Xxolyos  :  Sxotrtti/i),  a  town  of 
Boeotia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  tis 
road  from  Thebes  to  Anthedon. 

Schoenus  (Sxoirowi  -ovrrot)  L  A  harbour  V 
Corinth,  N.  of  Cenchreae,  at  the  narrowest  part  .V 
the  isthmus.— 2.  A  place  in  the  interior  of  Ar- 
cadia  near  Methydrium. 

Sciathus  (Itctados:  1niBio%:  Skiatko\  a  email 
island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  N.  of  Euboea  and  E. 
of  the  Magnesian  coast  of  Thessaly,  with  a  tows 
of  the  same  name  upon  it  It  is  said  to  have  bera 
originally  colonised  by  Pelasgians  from  Thnae. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  o(  ihe 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  since  the  Pernsn 
and  Ureciai)  fleets  were  stationed  near  its  cotitvi 
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ft  subsequently  became  one  of  the  subject  allies  of 
A  then*,  bat  attained  such  little  prosperity  that  it 
only  had  to  pay  the  small  tribtite  of  200  drachmae 
yearly.  Iu  chief  town  was  dettroyed  by  the  last 
Philip  of  Macedonia.  At  a  later  time  it  was 
restored  by  Antoniui  to  the  Athenians.  Sciatbus 
prod  need  good  wine. 

Scidrus  (Sx(Spot),  a  place  in  the  S.  of  Italy  of 
uncertain  site,  in  which  some  of  the  Sybarites 
settled  after  the  destruction  of  their  own  city. 

Scillua  (2«(AA*t>t  -ovmo\ ;  JxtXAoforiof,  2«iX- 
Xovo'iot),  a  town  of  Elis  in  the  district  Triphylia, 
on  the  rim  Selimit,  20  stadia  S.  of  Olympta.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Eleans  in  the  war  which 
they  carried  on  against  the  Pisaeans,  whose  cause 
had  been  espoused  by  the  inhabitants  of  Scillus. 
The  I^cedarmontans  subsequently  took  possession 
ef  the  territory  of  Scillas  ;  and,  although  the 
Eleans  still  laid  claim  to  it,  they  gave  it  to 
Xenophon  after  hit  banishment  from  Athens. 
Xenopbon  resided  at  this  place  daring  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  erected  here  a  sanctuary 
to  Artemis,  which  he  had  rowed  during  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Scingomagus,  a  small  place  in  the  S.  E.  part  of 
Gallia  Transpadana,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cottius, 
W.  of  Segusto,  at  the  pass  across  the  Alps. 

Scidne  (Skimkij:  Sautnubr,  "2xtmv*fo)%  the 
chief  town  in  the  Macedonian  peninsula  of  Pal- 
lene,  on  the  W.  coast.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  some  Pellenians  of  Achaia,  who  settled 
here  after  their  return  from  Troy.  It  revolted 
from  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but 
was  retaken  by  Cleon  ;  whereupon  all  the  men 
were  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children  sold  as 
slaves,  and  the  town  given  to  the  Plataeans. 

8c!pIo,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  patrician  family 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  This  name,  which  signifies 
a  stick  or  staff,  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
founder  of  the  family,  because  he  served  as  a  staff 
in  directing  bis  blind  father.  This  family  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome,  and  to  them 
she  was  more  indebted  than  to  any  others  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  The  family-tomb  of  the 
Scipios  was  discovered  in  1780,  on  the  left  of  the 
Appia  Via,  about  400  paces  within  the  modern 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano.  The  inscriptions  and  other 
cariosities  are  now  deposited  in  the  Museo  Pio-Cle- 
mentino,  at  Rome.  —  LP.  Cornelius  Bcipio,  ma- 
gister  equitum,  a.  c  396. and  consular  tribune  395, 
and  394.-2.  LCorn  8cipio,  consul  350.— 3.  P. 
Corn.  Bcipio  Barbatus,  consul  328,  and  dictator, 
306.  He  was  also  pontifex  maximus.  —  4.  L.  Corn. 
Bcipio  Barbatus,  consul  298,  when  he  carried  on 
war  against  the  Etruscans,  and  defeated  them  near 
Volaterrae.  He  also  served  under  the  consuls  in 
297,  295,  and  293  against  the  Samnites.  This 
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bcipio  was  the  great  great-grandfather  of  the  con- 
queror of  Hannibal.  The  genealogy  of  the  family 
can  be  traced  with  more  certainty  from  this  time.^ 
6.  On.  Corn.  Mpio  Atina,  son  of  No.  4,  was  consul 
260,  in  the  1st  Punic  war.  In  an  attempt  upon 
the  Liparaean  inlands,  he  was  taken  prisoner  with 
17  ships.  He  probably  recovered  his  liberty  when 
Reeulus  invaded  Africa  ;  for  be  was  consul  a  2nd 
time  in  254.  In  this  year  be  and  his  colleague  A. 
Atilius  Calatinus  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  and  took 
the  town  of  Panorama.  —  6.  L.  Com.  Scipio,  also 
son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  259.  He  drove  the  Car- 
thaginians out  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  defeating 
Haniio,  the  Carthaginian  commander.  He 


censor  in  258.-7.  P.  Corn.  Bcipio  Aaina,  son  of 
No.  5,  was  consul  221,  and  carried  on  war.  with 
his  colleague  M.  Minucius  Rnfus,  against  the  Istri, 
who  were  subdued  by  the  consuls.  He  is  mentioned 
again  in  21 1,  when  he  recommended  that  the  senate 
should  recall  all  the  generals  and  armies  from  ltalv 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  because  Hannibal 
was  marching  upon  the  city.— 8.  P.  Corn.  Scipio, 
son  of  No.  6.  was  consul,  with  Ti.  Sempronius 
Longus,  in  218,  the  first  year  of  the  2nd  Punic 
War.  He  sailed  with  an  army  toOnul,  in  order  to 
encounter  Hannibal  before  crossing  the  Alps  ;  but 
finding  that  Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Rhone,  and 
had  got  the  start  of  bhn  by  a  3  days'  march,  he 
resolved  to  sail  back  to  Italy,  and  await  Hannibal's 
arrival  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  But  as  the  Romans  had 
an  army  of  25,000  men  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  under 
the  command  of  2  praetors,  Scipio  sent  into  Spain 
the  army  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Cn.  Scipio.  On  his 
return  to  Italy,  Scipio  took  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  hastened  to  meet 
Hannibal.  An  engagement  took  place  between 
the  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  of  the  2  armies. 
The  Romans  were  defeated  ;  the  consul  himself 
received  a  severe  wound,  and  was  only  saved  from 
death  by  the  courage  of  his  young  son,  Publius, 
the  future  conqueror  of  Hannibal  Scipio  now 
retreated  across  the  Ticinus,  crossed  the  Po  also, 
first  took  up  his  quarters  at  Placentia,  and  subse- 
quently withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Trebia,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  other 
consul,  Sempronius  Longus.  The  latter  resolved 
upon  a  battle,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his 
colleague.  The  result  was  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Roman  army,  which  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia.  In  the  following 
year  217,  Scipio,  whose  im  peri  urn  had  been  pro- 
longed, crossed  over  into  Spain.  He  and  his 
brother  Cneius  continued  in  Spain  till  their  death 
in  21 1 ;  but  the  history  of  their  campaigns,  though 
important  in  their  results,  is  full  of  confusions  and 
contradictions.  They  gained  several  victories  over 
the  enemy,  and  they  felt  themselves  so  strong  by 
the  beginning  of  212,  that  they  resolved  to  cross 
the  Iberus,  and  to  make  a  rigorous  effort  to  drive 
the  Carthaginians  out  of  Soain.  They  accordingly 
divided  their  forces,  but  they  were  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  by  the  Carthaginians.— 9.  Cn.  Corn. 
Scipio  Calvus,  son  of  No.  6,  and  brother  of  No.  8, 
was  consul  222,  with  M.  Claudius  Marcel  lus.  In 
conjunction  with  his  colleague  he  carried  on  war 
against  the  Insubrians.  In  218  he  carried  on  war 
as  the  legate  of  his  brother  Publius  for  8  years  in 
Spain,  as  has  been  related  above.  — 10.  P.  Corn. 
Scipio  Africanus  Major,  son  of  No.  8.  was  born 
in  234.  He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  Rome,  and  he  acquired  at  an  early  age  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  His 
enthusiastic  mind  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was 
a  special  favourite  of  the  gods  ;  and  he  never 
encaged  in  any  public  or  private  business  without 
first  going  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  sat  some  time 
alone,  enjoying  communication  from  the  gods.  For 
all  he  proposed  or  executed  he  alleged  the  divine 
approval;  and  the  Roman  people  gave  credit  to  his 
assertions,  and  regarded  him  as  a  Wing  almost 
superior  to  the  common  race  of  men.  There  can  lie 
no  doubt  that  Scipio  believed  himself  in  the  divine 
revelations,  which  he  asserted  to  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  him,  and  the  extraorduiarv  success  which 
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attended  all  hit  enterprises  must  have  deepened 
this  belief.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  218  at  the 
battle  of  the  Tkinus,  when  he  saved  the  life  of  his 
father  as  has  been  already  related.  He  fought  at 
Cannae  two  years  afterward  (216),  when  he  was 
already  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  Roman  officers  who  survived  that  fatal 
day.  He  was  chosen  along  with  Appius  Claudius 
to  command  the  remains  of  the  army,  which  had 
taken  refuge  at  Canusium ;  and  it  was  owing  to 
his  youthful  heroism  and  presence  of  mind,  that 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  had  thought  of  leaving 
Italy  in  despair,  were  prevented  from  carrying 
their  rash  project  into  effect.  He  had  already 
gained  the  favour  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  was  elected  aedile  in  212,  although  he 
had  not  yet  reached  the  legal  age.  In  210, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle  in  Spain, 
the  Romans  resolved  to  increase  their  army  in  that 
country,  and  to  place  it  under  the  command  of  a 
proconsul.  But  when  the  people  assembled  to 
elect  a  proconsul,  none  of  the  generals  of  experience 
ventured  to  sue  for  so  dangerous  a  command.  At 
length  Scipio,  who  was  then  barely  24,  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate,  and  was  chosen  with  en* 
th miasm  to  take  the  command.  His  success  in 
Spain  was  striking  and  rapid.  In  the  first  cam. 
paign  (210)  he  took  the  important  city  of  Carthago 
Nova,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  3  years  he 
drove  the  Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  Spain,  and 
became  master  of  that  country.  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  206,  and  was  elected  consul  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  (205),  although  he  had  not  yet  tilled 
the  office  of  praetor,  and  was  only  80  years  of  age. 
He  was  anxious  to  cross  over  at  once  to  Africa, 
and  bring  the  contest  to  an  end  at  the  gates  of 
Carthage ;  but  the  oldest  members  of  the  senate, 
and  among  them  Q.  Fabius  Maximtia,  opposed  his 
project,  partly  through  timidity  and  partly  through 
iealousy  of  the  youthful  conqueror.  All  that  Scipio 
could  obtain  was  the  province  of  Sicily,  with  per- 
mission to  cross  over  to  Africa;  but  the  senate 
refused  him  an  army,  thus  making  the  permission 
of  no  practical  use.  But  the  allies  had  a  truer 
view  of  the  interests  of  Italy  than  the  Roman 
senate  ;  and  from  all  the  towns  of  Italy  volunteers 
flocked  to  join  the  standard  of  the  youthful  hero. 
The  senate  could  not  refuse  to  allow  him  to  enlist 
volunteers ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  in  his 
favour,  that  he  was  able  to  cross  over  to  Sicily  with 
an  army  and  a  fleet  contrary  to  the  expectations 
and  even  the  wishes  of  the  senate.  After  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Sicily,  and  completing  ail  his 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Africa,  he  crossed 
over  to  the  latter  country  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year.  Success  again  attended  his  arms. 
The  Carthaginians  and  their  ally  Syphax  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter;  and  the  former 
were  compelled  to  recall  Hannibal  from  Italy  as 
the  only  hope  of  saving  their  country.  The  long 
struggle  between  the  2  peoples  was  at  length 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  battle  fought  near  the 
city  of  Zama  on  the  19th  of  October,  202,  in  which 
Scipio  gained  a  decisive  and  brilliant  victory  over 
Hannibal.  Carthage  had  no  alternative  but  sub- 
mission ;  but  the  final  treaty  was  not  concluded 
till  the  following  year  (201).  Scipio  returned  to 
Italy  in  201,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph.  He 
was  received  with  universal  enthusiasm,  and  the 
surname  of  Africaniis  was  conferred  upon  him. 
The  people  wished  to  make  him  consul  and  dic- 


tator for  life,  and  to  erect  his  statue  in  the  eootirie, 

the  rostra,  the  curia,  and  even  in  the  Capitol,  bat 
he  prudently  declined  all  these  invidious  dis- 
tinctions.   As  he  did  not  choose  to  usurp  the  t> 
preme  power,  and  as  he  was  an  object  of  suspirxi 
and  dislike  to  the  majority  of  the  senate,  he  took 
no  prominent  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  next 
few  years.    He  was  censor  in  199  with  P.  Aches 
Paetus,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  194  with  Tu 
Sempronius  Longu*.    In  193,  be  wmj  one  of  int 
3  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  Afnca  to  me- 
diate between  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginians  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  one  of  the  aa-ros- 
sadors  sent  to  Antiochus  at  Ephesua,  at  whose 
court  Hannibal  was  then  residing.    The  tale  run 
that  he  had  there  an  interview  with  the  great  Car- 
thaginian, who  declared  him  the  greatest  peters] 
that  ever  lived.    The  compliment  was  paid  m  a 
manner  the  most  flattering  to  Scipio.    The  Uxut 
had  asked,  M  Who  was  the  greatest  geftenJ?"* 
44  Alexander  the  Great,"  was  Hannibal^  rephr. 
44  Who  was  the  second  ?  -   -  Pyrrhas."    -  Who 
the  third  P**   44  Myself,*  replied  the  Carthaginian. 
44  What  would  you  have  said,  then,  if  yoa  bad 
conquered  me?"  asked  Scipio,  in  astorjishrrrnu 
44 1  should  then  have  placed  myself  before  Alex- 
ander, before  Pyrrhus,  and  before  all  other  ge- 
nerals."—  In  190  African  us  served  as  legal* 
under  his  brother  Lucius  in  the  wax  against  An- 
tiochus the  Great.    Shortly  after  his  return,  he 
and  his  brother  Lucius  were  accused  of  having 
received  bribes  from  Antiochus  to  let  the  monarch 
off  too  leniently,  and  of  having  appropriated  to 
their  own  Use  part  of  the  money  which  had  been 
paid  by  Antiochus  to  the  Roman  state.    The  de- 
tails of  the  accusation  are  related  with  sacs  dis- 
crepancies by  the  ancient  authorities,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  the  troe 
history  of  the  affair,  or  the  year  in  which  it  oc- 
curred.    It  appears,  however,  that  there  were 
two  distinct  prosecutions,  and  the  following  ts 
perhaps  the  most  probable  history  of  the  transac- 
tion.   In  187,  2  tribunes  of  the  people  of  the 
name  of  Petillii,  instigated  by  Cato  and  the  other 
enemies  of  the  Seipios,  required  L»  Scipio  to  rencer 
an  account  of  all  the  sums  of  money  which  he 
had  received  from  Antiochus.    L.  Scipio  accord- 
ingly prepared  his  accounts,  but  as  he  was  in  ti>e 
act  of  delivering  them  up,  the  proud  conqueror  ct 
Hannibal  indignantly  snatched  them  out  o*  his 
hands,  and  tore  them  op  in  pieces  l>efore  the  senate. 
But  this  haughty  conduct  appears  to  have  produced 
an  unfavourable  impression,  and  his  brother,  «hea 
brought  to  trial  in  the  course  of  the  tame  year,  was 
declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine.  The  tribune  C.  Minucius  Augurinus  ordered 
him  to  be  dragged  to  prison  and  there  detained  t^l 
the  money  was  paid  ;  whereupon  African  us  res- 
cued his  brother  from  the  hands  of  the  tribune's 
officer.  The  contest  would  probably  have  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  results  had  not  Tib.  Gracchus, 
the  lather  of  the  celebrated  tribune,  and  thee 
tribune  himself,  had  the  prudence  to  release  Lu- 
cius from  the  sentence  of  imprisonment.  The 
successful  issue  of  the  prosecution  of  Lucius  em- 
boldened his  enemies  to  bring  the  great  Afncar.as 
himself  before  the  people.    His  accuser  was  M. 
Naeriua,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  and  the  aero* 
sation  was  brought  in  185.    When  the  thai  came 
on,  and  Africanus  was  summoned,  he  proudlv  re- 
minded the  people  that  this  was  the  anniversary 
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tf  tne  day  on  which  he  had  defeated  Hannibal  at 
Zama,  and  called  upon  them  to  follow  him  to  the 
Capitol  in  order  there  to  return  thanks  to  the 
immortal  god  a,  and  to  pray  that  they  would 
grant  the  Roman  state  other  citizens  like  himself. 
Scipio  struck  a  chord  which  vibrated  on  every 
heart,  and  was  followed  by  crowds  to  the  Ca- 
pitoL  Having  thns  set  all  the  laws  at  defiance, 
Scipio  immediately  quitted  Rome,  and  retired  to 
his  country  seat  at  Liternum.  The  tribunes 
wished  to  renew  the  prosecution,  but  Gracchus 
wisely  persuaded  them  to  let  it  drop.  Scipio  never 
^turned  to  Rome.  He  passed  his  remaining  days 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  estate  at  Litemum;  and 
«tt  his  death  is  said  to  have  requested  that  his 
body  might  be  buried  there,  and  not  in  his  un- 
grateful country.  The  year  of  his  death  is  equally 
uncertain  ;  but  he  probably  died  in  183.  Scipio 
married  Aemilia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius 
Paulus,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  by 
her  be  had  4  children,  2  sons  [No*.  12,  13],  and 
2  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  married  P.  Scipio 
Nasica  Orculum  [No.  17.],  and  the  younger  Tib. 
Gracchus,  and  thus  became  the  mother  of  the  two 
celebrated  tribunes.  [Cornelia.] —1L  L.  Corn. 
Scipio  Asiaticus,  also  called  Asiagenes  or  Asia- 
genua,  was  the  son  of  No.  8,  and  the  brother  of 
the  great  Africanus.  He  served  under  his  brother 
in  Spain  ;  was  praetor  in  1 93,  when  he  obtained  the 
province  of  Sicily  ;  and  consul  in  1 90,  with  C.  Lae- 
lius. The  senate  had  not  much  confidence  in  bis 
abilities,  and  it  was  only  through  the  offer  of  his 
brother  Africanus  to  accompany  him  as  a  legate 
that  he  obtained  the  province  of  Greece  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Antiocbus.  He  de- 
feated Antiochusat  Mt.  Sipylua,  in  190,  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  in  the  following  year,  and  as- 
sumed the  surname  of  Asiaticus.  The  history  of 
his  accusation  and  condemnation  baa  been  already 
related  in  the  life  of  his  brother.  He  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  censorship  in  184,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  old  enemy  of  his  family,  M.  Porcius  Cat©, 
who  deprived  Asiaticus  of  his  horse  at  the  review 
of  the  equitea.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  even  as 
late  as  this  time  an  eques  did  not  forfeit  his  horse 
by  becoming  a  senator.  —  12.  P.  Corn.  Scipio 
Afrieanu*,  elder  son  of  the  great  Africanus,  was 
prevented  by  his  weak  health  from  taking  any  part 
in  public  affairs.  Cicero  praises  his  oratiunculae 
and  his  Greek  history,  and  remarks  that,  with  the 
greatness  of  his  father's  mind  he  possessed  a  larger 
amount  of  learning.  He  had  no  son  of  his  own, 
bat  adopted  the  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  [see 
below,  No.  15].  —13.  L.  or  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio 
Africanus,  younger  son  of  the  great  Africanus. 
He  accompanied  bis  father  into  Asia  in  190,  and 


was  taken  prisoner  by  Antiocbus.  This  Scipio 
was  a  degenerate  son  of  an  illustrious  sire,  and 
anly  obtained  the  prnetorship,  in  174,  through 
Cicereut,  who  had  been  a  scriba  of  his  father, 
giving  way  to  him.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  senate  by  the  censors.  — 14.  L. 
Corn.  8cipio  Aaiaticus,  a  descendant  of  No.  II, 
belonged  to  the  Marian  party,  and  was  consul  83 
with  C.  Norbanus.  In  this  year  Sulla  returned 
to  Italy :  Scipio  was  deserted  by  his  troops,  and 
taken  prisoner  in  his  camp  along  with  his  son 
Lucius,  but  was  dismissed  by  Sulla  uninjured. 
He  was,  however,  included  in  the  proscription  in 
the  following  year  (82),  whereupon  he  Bed  to 
Massilia,  and  passed  there  the  remainder  of  his 
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life.  His  daughter  was  married  to  P.  Sestius. 
—  15.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Aemilianus  Africanus 
Minor,  was  the  younger  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus, 
the  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  and  was  adopted  by 
P.  Scipio  [No.  12],  the  ton  of  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal.  He  was  born  about  185.  In  his  17th 
year  he  accompanied  his  father  Paulus  to  Greece, 
and  fought  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Pydna, 
1 68.  Scipio  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  the 
study  of  literature,  and  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Polybius,  when  the  Utter  came  to  Rome 
along  with  the  other  Achaean  exiles  in  167. 
[Polybius.]  At  a  later  period  he  also  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  the  philosopher  Panaetius, 
and  he  likewise  admitted  the  poets  Lucilius  and 
Terence  to  bis  intimacy,  and  is  said  to  have  as- 
sisted the  latter  in  the  composition  of  bis  come- 
dies. His  friendship  with  Laelius,  whose  tastes 
and  pursuits  were  so  congenial  to  his  own,  has 
been  immortalised  by  Cicero's  celebrated  treatise 
entitled  44  Laelius  sive  de  Amidtia."  Although 
thus  devoted  to  the  study  of  polite  literature, 
Scipio  is  said  to  have  cultivated  the  virtues  which 
distinguished  the  older  Romans,  and  to  have  made 
Cato  the  model  of  his  conduct  If  we  may  believe 
his  panegyrists,  he  possessed  all  the  simple  virtues 
of  an  old  Roman,  mellowed  by  the  refining  in- 
fluences of  Greek  civilisation.  Scipio  first  served 
in  Spain  with  great  distinction  as  military  tribune 
under  the  consul  L.  Lucullus  in  151.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  3rd  Punic  war  in  149  he  ac- 
companied the  Roman  army  to  Africa,  again  with 
the  rank  of  military  tribune.  Here  he  gained 
still  more  renown.  By  his  personal  bravery  and 
military  skill  he  repaired,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
mistakes  of  the  consul  Manilius,  whose  army  on 
one  occasion  he  saved  from  destruction.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  148,  and  had  already  gained 
such  popularity  that  when  be  became  a  candidate 
for  the  aedileship  for  the  following  year  (147)  he 
was  elected  consul,  although  he  was  only  37,  and 
had  not  therefore  attained  the  legal  age.  The 
senate  assigned  to  him  Africa  as  his  province,  to 
which  he  forthwith  sailed,  accompanied  by  his 
friends  Polybius  and  Laelius.  He  prosecuted  the 
siege  of  Carthage  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The 
Carthaginians  defended  themselves  with  the  cou- 
rage of  despair,  and  the  Romans  were  unable  to 
force  their  way  into  the  city  till  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  (146).  The  inhabitants  fought 
from  street  to  street,  and  from  house  to  house,  and 
the  work  of  destruction  and  butchery  went  on  for 
days.  The  fate  of  this  once  magnificent  city 
moved  Scipio  to  tears,  and  anticipating  that  a 
similar  catastrophe  might  one  day  befall  Rome,  he 
repeated  the  lines  of  the  Iliad  (vi.  448),  in  which 
Hector  bewails  the  approaching  fall  of  Troy.  After 
reducing  Africa  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province, 
Scipio  returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year,  and 
celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  on  account  of  bis 
victory.  The  surname  of  Africanus,  which  he  had 
inherited  by  adoption  from  the  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal, had  been  now  acquired  by  him  by  his  own 
exploits.  In  142  Scipio  was  censor,  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  duties  of  his  office  he  at- 
tempted to  repress  the  growing  luxury  and  immo- 
rality of  his  contemporaries.  His  efforts,  however, 
were  thwarted  by  his  colleague  Mummiua,  who 
had  himself  acquired  a  love  for  Greek  and  Asiatic 
luxuries.  In  139  Scipio  was  accused  by  TL  Clau- 
dius Asellus  of  majebtas.     A  sell  us  attacked  bin 
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out  of  private  animosity,  Wnuie  he  had  been 
deprived  of  bis  hone,  and  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  an  aerarian  by  Scipio  in  his  censorship.  Scipio 
was  acquitted,  and  the  speeches  which  he  delivered 
an  the  occasion  obtained  great  celebrity,  and  were 
held  in  high  esteem  in  a  later  age.  It  appears  to 
have  been  after  this  event  that  Scipio  wu  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  Egypt  and  Asia  to  attend  to  the 
Roman  interests  in  those  countries.  The  long 
continuance  of  the  war  in  Spain  again  called  Scipio 
to  the  consulship.  He  was  appointed  consul  in  his 
absence,  and  had  the  province  of  Spain  assigned  to 
him  in  134.  His  operations  were  attended  with 
success  ;  and  in  1 33  he  brought  the  war  to  a  con- 
clusion by  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Numantia 
after  a  long  siege.  He  now  received  the  surname 
of  Numantinus  in  addition  to  that  of  Africanus. 
During  his  absence  in  Spain  Tib.  Gracchus  had 
been  put  to  death.  Scipio  was  married  to  Sem- 
pronia,  the  sister  of  the  fallen  tribune,  but  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  his  reforms,  and  no  sorrow  for 
his  fate.  Upon  his  return  to  Roma  in  132,  he 
did  not  disguise  his  sentiments,  and  when  asked 
in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  by  C.  Papirius  Car  bo, 
the  tribune,  what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Tib. 
Gracchus,  he  boldly  replied  that  he  was  justly 
•lain  (Jure  caesmtn).  The  people  loudly  expressed 
their  disapprobation ;  whereupon  Scipio  proudly 
bad  them  be  silent  He  now  took  the  lead  in 
opposing  the  popular  party,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  agrarian  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus  from 
being  carried  into  effect.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  object,  he  proposed  in  the  senate  (129),  that 
all  disputes  respecting  the  lands  of  the  allies  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  under  the  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  and 
should  be  committed  to  other  persons.  This 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  an  abrogation  of 
the  law;  and  accordingly  Fulvius  Flaccus,  Pa- 
pirius Car  bo  and  C.  Gracchus,  the  3  commission- 
ers, offered  the  most  vehement  opposition  to  his 
proposal.  In  the  forum  he  was  accused  by  Car  bo 
with  the  bitterest  invectives  as  the  enemy  of  the 
people,  and  upon  his  again  expressing  his  approval 
of  the  death  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  people  shouted 
out,  "  Down  with  the  tyrant,"  In  the  evening 
he  went  home  with  the  intention  of  composing  a 
speech  for  the  following  day;  but  next  day  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  room.  The  most  contra- 
dictory rumours  were  circulated  respecting  his 
death,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was 
murdered.  Suspicion  fell  upon  various  persons ; 
his  wife  Sempronia  and  her  mother  Cornelia  were 
suspected  by  some  ;  Carbo,  Fulvius,  and  C.  Grac- 
chus by  others.  Of  all  these  Carbo  was  most 
generally  believed  to  have  been  guilty,  and  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  the  murderer  by  Cicero. 
The  general  opinion  entertained  by  the  Romans  of 
a  subsequent  age  respecting  Scipio  is  given  by 
Cicero  in  his  work  on  the  Republic,  in  which  Scipio 
is  introduced  as  the  principal  speaker.  16.  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  Nasica,  that  is,  "  Scipio  with  the 
pointed  nose,"  was  the  son  of  Cn.  Scipio  Calvus, 
who  fell  in  Spain  in  21 1.  [No.  9.]  He  is  first 
mentioned  in  204  as  a  young  man  who  was  judged 
by  the  senate  to  be  the  best  citizen  in  the  state, 
and  was  therefore  sent  to  Ostia  along  with  the 
Roman  matrons  to  receive  the  statue  of  the  Idaean 
Mother,  which  had  been  brought  from  Pessinus. 
He  was  curule  aedile  196  ;  praetor  in  194,  when 
he  fought  with  success  in  Further  Spain;  and  consul 
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191,  when  he  defeated  the  Boil,  and  trrnrpW 
over  tbera  on  his  return  to  Rome.  >apk>  N*»m» 
was  a  celebrated  jurist,  and  a  house  was)  gives  sen 
by  the  state  in  the  Via  Sacra,  in  order  that  bt 
might  be  more  easily  consulted.  — 17.  P. 
Scipio  Nasica  Corcuium,  son  of  No.  16.  i 
from  his  father  a  love  of  jun*prudei>ce.  aad  L*csj*< 
so  celebrated  for  his  discernment  and  for  his  kaosv 
ledge  of  the  pontifical  and  civil  law,  that  he  received 
the  surname  of  Corcuium.  He  married  a  daiv-fr 
of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder.  He  was  consul  far 
the  first  time  162,  but  abdicated,  together  with  ha 
colleague,  almost  immediately  after  they  had  en- 
tered upon  their  office,  on  account  of  some  faalt  ia 
the  auspices.  He  was  censor  159  with  M.  Popiliias 
Laenas,  and  was  consul  a  2nd  time  in  1&6,  whea 
he  subdued  the  Dalmatians.  He  waa  a  firm  o> 
bolder  of  the  old  Roman  habits  and  maaners,  atd 
in  his  2nd  consulship  he  induced  the  senate  u 
order  the  demolition  of  a  theatre,  which  was  rear 
completion,  as  injurious  to  public  morale.  Wa-o 
Cato  repeatedly  expressed  his  desire  for  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage,  Scipio,  on  the  other  haul, 
declared  that  he  wished  for  its  preservation,  since 
the  existence  of  such  a  rival  would  prove  a  useful 
check  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  multitude. 
He  was  elected  pontifex  maximua  in  150.— 16.  P. 
Corn.  8cipio  Kaaioa  Serapio,  son  of  No.  17,  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  leader  of  the  senate  in  the 
murder  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  He  was  consul  in  134, 
and  iu  consequence  of  the  severity  with  which  ha 
and  his  colleague  conducted  the  levy  of  tre»t«, 
they  were  thrown  into  prison  by  C.  Curia:  u, 
the  tribune  of  the  plena.  It  waa  this  Curtain** 
who  gave  Nasica  the  nickname  of  Serapio,  froia 
his  resemblance  to  a  person  of  low  rank  of  tin 
name;  but  though  given  him  in  derision,  it  after* 
wards  became  his  distinguishing  surname.  In  \l\ 
when  the  tribes  met  to  re-elect  Tib.  Gracchus  to 
the  tribunate,  and  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed 
in  the  forum,  Nasica  called  upon  the  consult  ta 
save  the  republic  ;  but  as  they  refused  to  hare 
recourse  to  violence,  he  exclaimed,  "  As  the  consul 
betrays  the  state,  do  you  who  wish  to  obey  the 
laws  follow  me,"  and  so  saying  he  rushed  forth  frcai 
the  temple  of  Fides,  where  the  senate  waa  sitting, 
followed  by  the  greater  number  of  the  sen*:***. 
The  people  gave  way  before  them,  and  Graechaa 
was  assassinated  as  he  attempted  to  escape,  la 
consequence  of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  Nasica 
became  an  object  of  such  detestation  to  the  people, 
that  the  senate  found  it  advisable  to  send  him  on  s 
pretended  mission  to  Asia,  although  he  was  p* ■atjfex 
maximus,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  havo  quilted 
Italy.  He  did  not  venture  to  return  to  Rome,  aad 
after  wandering  about  from  place  t.>  place,  died 
soon  afterwards  at  Pergamum.  —  19.  P.  Core. 
Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  No.  18,  was  consul  1 1 1,  and 
died  during  his  consulship  — •  20.  P.  Corn.  Scipio 
Nasica,  son  of  No.  19  praetor  94,  ia  mentioned 
by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  advocates  of  Sex.  Rosa  as 
of  Ameria.  He  married  Licinia.  the  2nd  daughter 
of  L.  Crassus,  the  orator.  He  had  2  sons,  both  sf 
whom  were  adopted,  one  by  bis  maternal  grxue- 
father  L.  Crassus  iu  his  testament,  and  is  therefore 
called  L.  Liciuius  Crassus  Scipio  ;  and  the  other 
by  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius,  consul  80,  and  it 
therefore  called  Q.  Caecilius  Meteliue  Pias  Skip*. 
This  Scipio  became  the  father  in-law  of  Cn.  Peawry 
the  triumvir,  and  fell  in  Africa  in  46.  His  life  is 
given  under  MsvrBU.ua,  No.  15.  —  SL  Cm.  Cora, 
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Bcipio  Hispallus,  son  of  L.  Seipio  who  is  only 
A  Down  as  •  brother  of  the  2  Scipios  who  fell  in 
Spain,  llispulius  wiu  praetor  179,  and  consul  171. 
—22.  Cn.  Com.  Soipio  Hispallus,  ton  of  No.  21, 
was  praetor,  139,  when  he  published  an  edict  that 
all  Chaldaeans  (i.e.  astrologers)  should  leave  Rome 
and  Italy  within  10  days. 

Sdraa  or  Sclerlas  (2«{pat,  2xAfjotat),  of  Ta- 
rentum,  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Rhinthon  in 
that  peculiar  tort  of  comedy,  or  rather  burlesque 
tragedy,  which  was  cultivated  by  the  Dorians  of 
Magna  Graecia,  and  especially  at  Tarentum. 
[Rhinthon.] 

Sciraa  (2*jpdi),  a  surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  bad  a  temple  in  the  Attic  port  of  Pha- 
ueron,  and  in  the  island  of  Salamis.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  temple  at  Phaleron  is  ascribed  by 
Pausanias  to  a  soothsayer,  Scirus  of  Dodona,  who 
m  said  to  have  come  to  Attica  at  the  time  when 
the  Eleusinians  were  at  war  with  Erechtheus. 

8cLritil  (Sxiprrts),  a  wild  and  mountainous 
district  in  the  N.  of  Laconia,  on  the  borders  of 
Arcadia,  with  a  town  called  Scirus  (2x<por), 
which  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia.  Its  inha- 
bitants, the  Sciritao  (Sxtprrot),  farmed  a  special 
division  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army.  This  body, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was 
600  in  number,  was  stationed  in  battle  at  the 
extreme  left  of  the  line,  formed  on  march  the 
vanguard,  and  was  usually  employed  on  the  most 
dangerous  kinds  of  service. 

Sciron  (ixlpctv  or  Hictlpw),  a  famous  robber 
who  infested  the  frontier  between  Attica  and 
Megari*.  He  not  only  robbed  the  travellers  who 
passed  through  the  country,  but  compelled  them, 
on  the  Scironian  rock  to  wash  his  feet,  and  kicked 
them  into  the  sea,  while  they  were  thus  employed. 
At  the  foot  of  the  rock  there  was  a  tortoise,  which 
devoured  the  bodies  of  the  robbers  victims.  He 
w  as  slain  by  Theseus. 

Scironla  Saxa  (SKipwyiScf  wsVpoi,  also  2xi- 
pdits ;  Dtrveni  Boum),  large  rocks  on  the  £. 
coast  of  Mfgaris,  between  which  and  the  sea  there 
wot  only  a  narrow  dangerous  pass,  called  the 
Scironian  road  in  2«mm*Vi)  or  Satpwrls  oMr :  KaJk 
Skula).  This  road  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian.  The  name  of  the  rocks  was 
derived  from  the  celebrated  robber  Sciron. 

Scirri  or  Sciri,  a  people  in  European  Sarmatia, 
on  the  N.  coast,  immediately  £.  of  the  Vistula,  in 
the  modern  Gtrland  and  iximogitien.  The  Sciri 
afterwards  joined  the  Huns ;  and  to  this  people 
belonged  Odoacer,  the  conqueror  of  Italy. 

Scirtoulum  {Imorannov^  a  town  in  the  S.  of 
Arcadia,  belonging  to  the  district  Aegytis,  the 
:a habitants  of  which  removed  to  Megalopolis,  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Utter. 

Seirtut  (XkIptoi:  Jillab),  a  river  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, flowing  past  Edessa  into  a  small  lake  near 
Charrae.  lu  name,  which  signifies  Uapwg,  was 
derived  from  its  rapid  descent  in  a  series  of  small 
cascades. 

Scttrlas.  [Sciras.] 

Soodra  (Scodrensis :  Scodar  or  Scutari),  one  or 
the  most  important  towns  in  lllyricum,  on  tlie  left 
bank  of  the  river  Barbana,  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of 
the  Lacus  Labeatis,  and  about  17  miles  from  the 
coast.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  IUyrian  king  Gen  tins.  It  subse- 
quently contained  many  Roman 

Scodxua.  IStAaDut.] 
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Scoedlses,  Beydisses,  or  Bcordiscus  (2ko*~ 

Siaris,  2*ci/5to-<njs,  IkooIIokos  :  Dassim  Dagk,  or 
CluimlntrBel  Dagh),  a  mountain  in  the  N.  E.  of 
Asia  Minor,  dividing  Pontus  Cappadocius  from 
Armenia  Minor,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  same 
ranpe  as  M.  Paryadea 

8 co  11  is  (SxdAAn:  Sandiimeri),  a  rocky  moun- 
tain between  El  is  and  Achaia,  3333  feet  high, 
which  joins  on  the  E.  the  mountain  Lam  pea. 

Scdldti  (SkoXotoi),  the  native  name  of  the 
Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  in  all  pro  lia- 
bility the  Greek  form  of  Slave-ni*  or  £/ot*-«te,  the 
generic  name  of  the  Slavonian  race.  [  Scythia.] 
The  later  Greek  writers  call  them  3*Aafqj'oi. 

Scolus  (XcwAos :  IkuiKios,  2«wAic  6s).  L  An 
ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  on  the  road  from  Thebes 
to  Aphidna  in  Attica,  was  situated  on  the  N. 
slope  of  ML  Cithaeron  and  40  stadia  S.  of  the 
river  Asopus.  — 2.  A  small  place  in  Macedonia, 
near  Olynthus. 

Scombraria  (7»/ote),  an  island  in  front  of  the 
bay,  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Spain,  which  formed  the 
harbour  of  Carthago  Nova.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  scombri,  or  mackerel,  taken  off  its  coast, 
from  which  the  Romans  prepared  their  garum. 

ScSmlus  Mons  (to  1k6^uov  Spot),  a  mountain 
in  Macedonia,  which  runs  E.  of  Ml  Srardus,  in 
the  direction  of  N.  to  S.  towards  Ml.  Haemus. 

8c5pas  (2*o»at).  L  An  Aetolian,  who  held  a 
leading  position  among  his  countrymen  at  the 
period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Philip  and 
the  Achaeans,  B.  c.  220.  He  commanded  the 
Aetolian  army  in  the  first  year  of  the  war ;  and 
he  is  mentioned  again  as  general  of  the  Aetolian s, 
when  the  latter  people  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans  to  assist  them  against  Philip  (211). 
After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Philip,  Scopes  and 
Dorimachus  were  appointed  to  reform  the  Aetolian 
constitution  (204).  Scopes  bad  only  undertaken 
the  charge  from  motives  of  persona)  ambition  ;  on 
finding  himself  disappointed  in  this  object,  he  with- 
drew to  Alexandria.  Here  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  favour  by  the  ministers  of  the  young 
king,  Ptolemy  V.,  and  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  array  against  Antiochus  the  Great. 
At  first  he  was  successful,  but  was  afterwards 
defeated  by  Antiochus  at  Panium,  and  reduced  to 
shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Sidon,  where 
he  was  ultimately  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender. 
Notwithstanding  this  ill  success  he  continued  in 
high  favour  at  the  Egyptian  court ;  but  baring 
formed  a  plot  in  296  to  obtain  by  force  the  chief 
administration  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  arrested  and 
put  to  death.  —  8.  A  distinguished  sculptor,  was  a 
native  of  Paros,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
a  family  of  artists  in  that  island.  He  flourished 
from  b.  c  395  to  350.  He  was  probably  somewhat 
older  than  Praxiteles,  with  whom  he  stands  at  the 
head  of  that  second  period  of  perfected  art  which 
is  called  the  later  Attic  school  (in  contradistinction 
to  the  earlier  Attie  school  of  Phidias \  and  which 
arose  at  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Scopas  was  an  architect  and  a  statuary  as  well  as 
a  sculptor.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  A  lea,  at  I  Vgea,  in  Arcadia,  which  was  com- 
menced soon  after  B.C.  394.  He  was  one  of  the 
artists  employed  in  executing  the  has  reliefs,  which 
decorated  the  frieze  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Hali- 
carnassus  in  Caria.    A  portion  of  these  bas-reliefs 


carnassus  in  tana.  A  portion  of 
is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Mi 
the  single  statues  and  groups  of 


Scopas,  the  best 
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known  In  modern  timet  it  bit  group  of  figures 
representing  the  destruction  of  the  tone  and 
daughters  of  Niobe.  In  Pliny's  time  the  statues 
stood  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus.  The 
remaining  statnes  of  this  group,  or  copies  of  them, 
are  all  in  the  Florence  Gallery,  with  the  exception 
of  the  so-called  Ilioneus,  at  Munich,  which  some 
suppose  to  have  belonged  to  the  group.  There  is 
a  head  of  Niobe  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Yar- 
borough,  which  has  some  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  original.  But  the  most  esteemed  of  all 
the  works  of  Scopas,  in  antiquity,  was  his  group 
which  stood  in  the  shrine  of  Cn.  Domitius  in 
the  Flaminian  circus,  representing  Achillea  con- 
ducted to  the  island  of  Leuce  by  the  divinities 
of  the  sea.  It  consisted  of  figures  of  Neptune, 
Thetis,  and  Achilles,  surrounded  by  Nereids,  and 
attended  by  Tritons,  and  by  an  assemblage  of  sea 
monsters. 

Scdpai  (SwoVar:  Aladan\  a  river  of  Galatia, 
falling  into  the  Sangarius,  from  the  &,  at  Julio- 
pot  is. 

Seordisci,  a  people  in  Pannonia  Superior,  are 
sometimes  classed  among  the  Illyrians,  but  were 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  and  powerful  Celtic 
tribe.  They  dwelt  between  the  Savus  and  Dravus. 

Bcordiacus.  [Sooioisia.] 

8cdti,  a  people  mentioned,  together  with  the 
Pictu  by  the  later  Roman  writers  at  one  of  the 
the  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Caledonians.  They 
dwelt  in  the  S.  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  ;  and 
from  them  the  former  country  has  derived  its 
name. 

Bootitat  (2K0Ttrat),  a  woody  district  in  the 
N.  of  Laconia  on  the  frontiers  of  Tegeatis. 

Bcfttussa  (Ikotouoo-o  :  ZKorowracuos),  a  very 
ancient  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Pelas- 
giotis,  near  the  source  of  the  Onchestua,  nnd  not 
far  from  the  hills  Cynoscephalae,  where  Ftami- 
ninus  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  Philip, 
ac  197. 

Scflbonla,  wife  of  Octavianus,  afterwards  the 

emperor  Augustus,  had  been  married  twice  before. 
By  one  of  her  former  husbands,  P.  Scipio,  she  had 
two  children,  P.  Scipio,  who  was  consul,  B.  c.  16, 
and  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  who  was  married  to 
Paulus  Aeroilius  Lepidus,  censor  B.  c.  22.  Scri- 
bonia  was  the  sister  of  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Sex.  Pompey.  Augustas 
married  her  in  40,  on  the  advice  of  Maecenas, 
because  he  was  then  afraid  that  Sex.  Pompey 
would  form  an  alliance  with  Antony  to  crash  him  ; 
but  having  renewed  his  alliance  with  Antony, 
Octavian  divorced  her  in  the  following  year  (39), 
in  order  to  marry  Livia  on  the  very  day  on  which 
the  had  borne  him  a  daughter,  Julia.  Scribonia 
long  survived  her  separation  from  Octavian.  In 
a.D.  2  she  accompanied,  of  her  own  accord,  her 
daughter  Julia  into  exile,  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
da teria. 

SeribSnlos  Carlo,  (Curio.) 
8cribdnlus  Largos.  [Largus.] 
Scribonius  Libo.  [Libo.] 
8cribdnlus  Proculu*.  [Procolur] 
fkmltenna  (Panaro),  a  river  in  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  to  the  E. 
of  Mutina  into  the  Po. 

ScApi  (Utkub),  a  town  in  Moesia  Superior  on 
the  Axius,  and  the  capital  of  Dardania.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Illvricura,  and 
in  the  middle  ages  of  the  Servian  Hugs. 


Scydisstt.  [Soobdisbr] 

Scylaou  (3*uAdVrj),  or  Scylacelor,  an  ssdent 

city  on  the  coast  of  Mysia  Minor,  at  the  foot  d 
M.  Olympua,  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  the 
Pelasgians. 

Bcylaclum,  also  8cylaeeum,  or  Scylletltnn 

( iKvkixutV)  2*iAax«ior,  1iCvK\i{Tiov :  SqwuLttr ., 
a  Greek  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Brurtium.  was 
situated  on  2  adjoining  hills  at  a  short  distaic* 
from  the  coast,  between  the  rivers  Caecimis  uad 
Carcines.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  tie 
Athenians.  It  belonged  to  the  territory  of  rotoc, 
but  was  subsequently  given  by  the  elder  Dtcnyii&s 
to  the  Locrians,  and  came  eventually  into  the  po*- 
teesion  of  the  Romans.  It  bad  no  harbour,  whence 
Virgil  (/fen.  iii.  553)  speaks  of  it  as  nartfragmm 
Scylaentm.  From  this*  town  the  Scylaci  US 
Bcylleticos  Blno*(litvAAirr«r*r  mikwt)  derived 
its  name.  The  isthmus  which  separated  this  bar 
from  the  Sinus  Hipponiates  on  the  W.  toast  of 
Bruttium,  was  only  20  miles  broad,  and  funned 
the  ancient  boundary  of  Oenotria. 

Scylax  (X«6Xa4).  L  Of  Caryanda  in  Carls, 
was  sent  by  Darius  Hystaipis  on  a  voyage  at*  dts> 
covery  down  the  Indus.  Setting  oat  from  the  city 
of  Caspatyrns  and  the  Pactyican  district,  SrvUx 
reached  the  sea,  and  then  sailed  W.  through'  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea,  performing  the  whole 
voyage  in  30  months,  —  !.  Of  Halicarnassus,  a 
friend  of  Panaetius,  distinguished  for  hit  know! ec re 
of  the  stars,  and  for  his  political  influence  in  his  own 
state. — There  is  still  extant  a  /Vn/Viu,  containx* 
a  brief  description  of  certain  countries  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Scylax  of 
Caryanda.  This  work  has  been  ascribed  by  s-soe 
writers  to  the  Scylax  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
and  by  others  to  the  contemporary  of  Psnseujs 
and  Polybius  ;  but  most  modern  echo! an  v. poo* 
the  writer  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
about  B.  c.  350.  It  is  clear  from  internal  ev> 
dence  that  the  Periplns  must  have  been  compel 
long  after  the  time  of  Herodotns  ;  whilst,  from  its 
omitting  to  mention  any  of  the  cities  founded  by 
Alexander,  such  as  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  we  ra»r 
conclude  that  it  was  drawn  up  before  the  reign  of 
Alexander.  It  is  probable  that  the  author  prefixed 
to  his  work  the  name  of  Scylax  of  Carrsr,«i*.  t* 
account  of  the  celebrity  of  this  navigator.  This 
Peripliu  is  printed  by  Hudson,  in  his  Guy  eyes 
Graeci  Minorst,  and  by  Klausen,  attached  to  an 
fragments  of  Hecataeus,  Berlin,  1831. 

Scylax  (2xt/Aa4 :  Ckoterlek-Irmak),  a  river  «n 
the  S.  W.  of  Pontus,  falling  into  the  Iris,  between 
Amar-ia  and  Gaxiura. 

Soylitxes  or  Scylitxa,  Joannes,  a  Byxtntmi 
historian,  snrnamed,  from  his  office,  Curopsia'-es 
flourished      D.  1081.    His  work  extends  (ran 
the  death  of  Nicephorus  I.  (811),  down  to  the 
reign  of  Nicephorus  Botaniotes  (1078 — 10811 
The  portion  of  the  history  of  Cedrenua,  which 
extends  from  the  death  of  Nicephorus  I.  (811) 
to  the  close  of  the  work  (1057),  is  found  alrnnst 
verbatim  b  the  history  of  Scylitsea.     Hence  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Scylitxes   copied  frrn 
Cedrenus,  and  consequently  the  entire  work  •/ 
Scylitxe*  has  not  been  published  separately,  but 
only  the  part  extending  from  1057  to  1080,  which 
has  been  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Cedreoae, 
[Cbbrbnv*.]    It  is  now,  however,  generally  ad- 
mitted that  Cedrenus  copied  from  Scylitsea, 
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8i.yphu.,IxioD,amiTantaIn*.  (Bartoli,  Sepolc.  AnC  Ur.  KJ.)  1'ageni. 


Rhea,  or  Cybele.  Rhea,  or  Cj  be  e. 

CFntn  a  Medallion  or  Uadriaa.)  Fa»e«WJ,«3.  (From  a  Roman  Lamp.)  l'«(fw  6IJ,  643. 

[To /act  p.  6f*. 
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Scylla  (IxiWa)  and  Charybdis,  the  names  of 
two  rockt  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  only  a 
short  distance  from  one  another.  In  the  one  of 
these  locks  which  was  nearest  to  Italy,  there  was 
a  cave,  in  which  dwelt  Scylla,  a  daughter  of  Cra- 
taeis,  a  fearful  monster,  barking  like  a  dog,  with 
12  feet,  and  6  loug  necks  and  heads,  each  of  which 
contained  3  rows  of  sharp  teeth.  The  opposite 
rock,  which  was  much  lower,  contained  an  im- 
mense fig-tree,  under  which  dwell  Charybdis,  who 
thrice  every  day  swallowed  down  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  and  thrice  threw  them  up  again :  both 
were  formidable  to  the  ships  which  had  to  pass 
between  them.  This  is  the  Homeric  account 
Later  traditions  give  different  accounts  of  Scylla's 
parentage.  Some  describe  her  as  a  monster  with 
6  heads  of  different  animals,  or  with  only  3  heads. 
One  tradition  relates  that  Scylla  was  originally  a 
beautiful  maiden,  who  often  played  with  the 
nymphs  of  the  sea,  and  was  beloTed  by  the  marine 
god  Glaucus.  The  latter  applied  to  Circe  for 
means  to  make  Scylla  return  his  lore ;  but  Circe, 
jealous  of  the  lair  maiden,  threw  magic  herbs  into 
the  well  in  which  Scylla  was  wont  to  bathe,  by 
means  of  which  the  lower  part  of  her  body  wu 
changed  into  the  tail  of  a  fish  or  serpent,  sur- 
rounded by  dogs,  while  the  upper  part  remained 
that  of  a  woman.  Another  tradition  related  that 
Scylla  was  beloved  by  Poseidon,  and  that  Arophi- 
trite,  from  jealousy,  metamorphosed  her  into  a 
monster.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  killed  her,  be- 
cause she  stole  some  of  the  oxen  of  Oeryon ;  but 
Phorcrt  is  said  to  have  restored  her  to  life.  Virgil 
( Am.  vi.  286)  speaks  of  several  Scyllae,  and 
places  them  in  the  lower  world.  Charybdis  is  de- 
scribed as  a  daughter  of  Poseidon  and  Gaea,  and 
a  voracious  woman,  who  stole  oxen  from  Hercules, 
and  was  hurled  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus  into 
the  «•«, 

Scylla,  daughter  of  king  Nisus  of  Megan,  who 
fell  in  lore  with  Minos.  For  details  see  Ntst  s, 
and  Minos. 

Scyllaeum  (2*i/XAoior).  1.  (Sci'jito),  a  pro- 
montory on  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  at  the  N.  entrance 
to  the  Sicilian  straits,  where  the  monster  Scylla 
was  supposed  to  live  [Scylla].— 2.  (Sdlla  or 
Sdylio),  a  town  in  Bruttium,  on  the  above-named 
promontory.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  ancient 
citadel— 8.  A  promontory  in  Argolis  on  the  coast 
of  Troexen,  forming,  with  the  promontory  of  Su- 
nium  in  Attica,  the  entrance  to  the  Saronic  gulf. 
It  is  said  to  hare  derived  its  name  from  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Nisus.  [Nisus.] 

Bcyllitlcui  Sinus.  [Scylacium.] 

Scylletltun.  [Scylacium.] 

Scyllii.  [Dipobnus.] 

Scymnus  (Ik i' twos),  of  Chios,  wrote  a  Perirtr- 
fis,  or  description  of  the  earth,  which  is  referred 
to  by  later  writers.  This  work  was  in  prose,  and 
consequently  different  from  the  Periegesis  in  Iam- 
bic metre,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which 
many  modern  writers  have  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Scymnus  of  Chios.  The  poem  is  dedicated  to  king 
Nicomedes,  whom  some  modern  writers  suppose  to 
be  the  same  as  Nicomedes  III-,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  died  B»  c  74  ;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 
The  best  edition  of  the  poem  is  by  Meincke, 
Berlin,  1846. 

Scyros  (Ini-pos  :  Invptos  :  ■S-yro),  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  E.  of  Euboea,  and  one  of  the 
Spondee.    It  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name, 


and  a  river  called  Cephisras.  Its  ancient  inhabi- 
tants are  said  to  have  been  Pelasgiant,  Carians, 
and  Dolopians.  The  island  is  frequently  mentioned; 
in  the  stories  of  the  mythical  period.  Here  Thetis 
concealed  her  son  Achilles  in  woman's  attire  among 
the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  in  order  to  save  him 
from  the  fate  which  awaited  him  under  the  walls 
of  Troy.  It  wa*  here  also  that  Pyrrbus,  the  son 
of  Achilles  by  Deidamla,  was  brought  up,  and  it 
was  from  this  island  that  Ulysses  fetched  him  to 
the  Trojan  war.  According  to  another  tradition, 
the  island  was  conquered  by  Achilles,  in  order  to 
revenge  the  death  of  Theseus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  treacherously  destroyed  in  Scyros  by  Lyco- 
medes. The  bones  of  Theseus  were  discovered  by 
Cimon  in  Scyros,  after  his  conquest  of  the  island 
in  B.  c  476,  and  were  conveyed  to  Athens,  where 
they  were  preserved  in  the  ThesCum.  From  this 
time  Scyros  continued  subject  to  Athens  till  the 
period  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy ;  but  the 
Romans  compelled  the  last  Philip  to  restore  it  to 
Athens  in  1 96.  The  soil  of  Scyros  was  unpro- 
ductive ;  but  it  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of 
goats,  and  for  its  quarries  of  variegated  marble. 

Scythla  (ij  2Kvdi*fj,  Sxue'ia,  Ion.  SkuMi},  if 
Ts»r  IxvOivv  x^P%  Herod.:  2«60n«,  Scathes, 
Scytha,  pi.  Ixvdai,  Scythae  ;  fem.  2*rv0(t,  Scjfthis, 
Scythissa),  a  name  applied  to  very  different  coun- 
tries at  different  times.  The  Scytbia  of  Herodotus 
comprises,  to  speak  generally,  the  S.  E.  parts  of 
Europe,  between  the  Carpathian  mountains  and 
the  river  Tanai's  (Dom).  The  Greeks  became 
acquainted  with  this  country  through  their  settle- 
ments on  the  Euxine;  and  Herodotus,  who  had 
himself  visited  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  collected 
all  the  information  he  could  obtain  about  the 
Scythians  and  their  country,  and  embodied  the 
results  in  a  most  interesting  digression,  which 
forms  the  first  part  of  his  4th  book.  The  details, 
for  which  there  is  not  room  in  this  article,  must 
be  read  in  Herodotus.  He  describes  the  country 
as  a  square  of  4000  stadia  (400  geog.  miles)  each 
way,  the  W.  boundary  being  the  Ister  (Danube) 
and  the  mountains  of  the  Agathyrsi ;  the  S.  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Maeotis,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ister  to  that  of  the  Tanau,  this  side 
being  divided  into  2  equal  parts,  of  2000  stadia 
each,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  (Dnieper) ; 
the  E.  boundary  was  the  Tanais,  and  on  the  N. 
Scythia  was  divided  by  deserts  from  the  Melan- 
ehhieni,  Androphagi,  and  Budini.  It  corresponded 
to  the  S.  part  of  Russia  in  Europe.  The  people 
who  inhabited  this  region  were  called  bv  the 
Greeks  2«rv0oi,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  which 
first  occurs  in  Hesiod  ;  but,  in  their  own  language, 
XkSKotoi,  L  e.  Slavonians.  They  were  believed 
by  Herodotus  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin  ;  and  hit 
account  of  them,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
description  given  by  Hippocrates  of  their  physical 
peculiarities,  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  were  a 
part  of  the  great  Mongol  race,  who  have  wandered 
from  unknown  antiquity,  over  the  steppes  of 
Central  A&ia.  Herodotus  says  further  that  they 
were  driven  out  of  their  abodes  in  Asia,  N.  of 
the  Araxes,  by  the  Maswtgetae ;  and  that,  mi- 
grating into  Europe,  they  drove  out  the  Cimme- 
rians. If  this  account  be  true,  it  can  hardly  but 
have  some  connection  with  the  irruption  of  the 
Cimmerians  into  .Asia  Minor,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Lydian  king  Ardys,  about  B.  c  640.  The  Scy- 
thians were  a  nomad  people,  that  is,  shepherds 
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or  herdsmen,  who  had  no  fixed  habitations,  bnt 
roamed  over  a  vait  tract  of  country  at  their  plea- 
sure, and  according  to  the  wantB  of  their  cattle. 
They  lived  in  a  kind  of  covered  waggons,  which 
Aeschylus  describes  as  "lofty  houses  of  wicker- 
work,  on  well-wheeled  chariots."  They  kept  large 
troops  of  horses,  and  were  most  expert  in  cavalry 
exercises  and  archery ;  and  hence,  as  the  Persian 
king  Darius  found,  when  he  invaded  their  country 
(b.  c  507),  it  was  almost  impossible  for  an  invading 
army  to  act  against  them.  They  simply  retreated, 
waggons  and  all,  before  the  enemy,  harassing  him 
with  their  light  cavalry,  and  leaving  famine  and 
exposure,  in  their  bare  steppes,  to  do  the  rest 
Like  ail  the  Mongol  race,  they  were  divided  into 
several  hordes,  the  chief  of  whom  were  called  the 
Royal  Scythians  ;  and  to  these  all  the  rest  owned 
some  degree  of  allegiance.  Their  government  was 
a  sort  of  patriarchal  monarchy  or  chieftainship. 
An  important  modiBcation  of  their  habits  liad, 
however,  taken  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  before 
Herodotus  described  them.  The  fertility  of  the 
plains  on  the  N.  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  influence  of 
the  Greek  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Borys- 
thenes, and  along  the  coast,  had  led  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Scythiato  settle  down  as  cultivators 
of  tha  soil,  and  had  brought  them  into  commercial 
and  other  relations  with  the  Greeks.  Accordingly, 
Herodotus  mentions  2  classes  or  hordes  of  Scy- 
thians, who  had  thus  abandoned  their  nomad 
life  ;  first,  on  the  W.  of  the  Borysthenes,  2  tribes 
of  Helleniaed  Scythians,  called  Calltpidae  and 
Alazones ;  then,  beyond  these,  u  the  Scythians 
who  are  ploughers  (iUi&u  dporQpst),  who  do  not 
grow  their  corn  for  food,  but  for  sale ;"  these 
dwelt  about  the  river  Hypanis  (Bong)  in  the 
region  now  called  the  Ukraine,  which  is  still, 
as  it  was  to  the  Greeks,  a  great  corn  exporting 
country.  Again,  on  the  E.  of  the  Borysthenes 
were  **  the  Scvthians  who  are  husbandmen " 
(iKvBat  7*tup7oi),  i.  e.  who  grew  corn  for  their 
own  consumption  r  these  were  called  Borysthemtae 
by  the  Greeks :  their  country  extended  3  days' 
journey  E.  of  the  Borysthenes  to  the  river  Pan- 
tic  a  pbs.  Beyond  these,  to  the  E.,  dwelt  u  the 
nomad  Scythians  (ropdStt  XKittui),  who  neither 
sow  nor  plough  at  all."  Herodotus  expressly 
states  that  the  tribes  E.  of  the  Borysthenes  were 
not  Scythian.  Of  the  history  of  these  Scythian 
tribes  there  is  little  to  state,  beyond  the  tradition 
already  mentioned,  that  they  migrated  from  Asia, 
and  e  tpelled  the  Cimmerians ;  their  invasion  of 
Media, in  the  reign  of  Cyaxarea,  when  they  held  the 
supremacy  of  W.  Asia  for  28  years  ;  and  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  of  Darius  into  their  country. 
In  later  times,  they  were  gradually  overpowered 
by  the  neighbouring  people,  especially  the  Sar- 
ins tians,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  country. 
[Sarmatta.]  Meanwhile,  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  and  his  successors  in  Central  Asia  had 
made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  tribes  beyond 
the  Oxus  and  the  J  ax  arte  a,  who  resembled  the 
Scythians,  and  belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  same 
great  Mongol  race,  and  to  whom,  accordingly,  the 
same  name  was  applied.  Hence,  in  writers  of  the 
time  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  name  of  Scythia 
denotes  the  whole  of  N.  Asia,  from  the  river  Rha 
(  Yofpa)  on  the  W_,  which  divided  it  from  Asiatic 
Somalia,  to  Serica  on  the  E.,  extending  to  India 
o*  the  a  It  was  divided,  by  M.  lmans.  into  2 
pana,  called  respectively  Scythia  intra  Imaum, 
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i  a.  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  range,  and  Scnba 
extra  Imaum,  on  its  S.  K.  side.  Of  the  people  at 
this  region  nothing  was  known  except  son,e  naa.es  ; 
but  the  absence  of  knowledge  was  suc  ked  by 
some  marvellous  and  not  uninteresting  fablesw 

Scythini  (Xrvtoroi*),  a  people  on  the  W.  barier 
of  Armenia,  through  whose  country  the  (jr^-ru 
under  Xenophon  marched  4  days*  journey.  Thar 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  river  liar- 
pas  us,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Apearus. 

Scytbinu  (2av0tvot),  of  Teas,  an  iambic  poet, 
turned  into  verse  the  great  work  of  the  philoeof  h*r 
Heraclitua,  of  which  a  considerable  fragment  n 
preserved  bv  Stobaeus. 

Scythopolis  (2jrv0dvoAst :  0.  T.  Betbeheu: 
Beuan,  Ru.>,  an  important  city  of  Palestine,  ss 
the  S.  E.  of  Galilee,  according  to  the  usual  divisnsv 
but  sometimes  also  reckoned  to  Samaria,  son.etx.-* 
to  Decapolia,  and  sometime*  to  Coeie-Syna.  It 
stood  on  a  hill  in  the  Jordan  valley,  W.  of  the 
river,  and  near  one  of  its  fords.  Its  site  was  fe#v 
tilised  by  numerous  springs ;  and  to  this  advantage, 
as  well  as  to  its  being  the  centre  of  several  roads 
it  owed  its  great  prosperity  and  its  importance  ta 
the  history  of  Palestine.  It  is  often  mentioned  a 
O.  T.  history,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
under  the  Romans.  It  had  a  mixed  population  af 
Canaanitcs,  Philistines,  and  Assyrian  settlers; 
Josephu*  adds  Scythians,  but  this  is  perhaps  aa 
error,  founded  on  n  false  etymology  of  the  Emr. ?. 
Under  the  later  Roman  empire,  it  became  the  seat 
of  the  archbishop  of  Palaestina  Secunda,  aad  it 
continued  a  flourishing  city  to  the  time  of  the  its: 
Crusade. 

8cytb8tauri,  Tattri  Scythae,  or  TauroeeJ- 
thae.  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Kuropaea,  just  without 
the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  between  the  rivers  Car- 
cinites  and  Hypanis,  as  far  as  the  tongnc  of  land 
called  Dromos  Achilleos. 

Sebaste  (2*€a<rrh=s  Augusta:  lsfa*nprrf»).  X. 
( Ayash,  Ru.),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Asp^ra, 
built  for  a  residence  by  Archelaua,  king  of  Cax-pa- 
docia,  to  whom  the  Romans  had  granted  the 
sovereignty  of  Cilicia,  and  named  in  honour 
Augustus.  It  stood  W.  of  the  river  Lamu,  an  s 
small  island  called  Eleouav  the  name  of  wfeka 
appears  to  have  been  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
city.  —  2.  (•Sapiaier),  a  city  of  Phrygia,  N.  W.  af 
Eumenia.  — 8.  [CaBIKa.]  This  city  was  aisc 
called  2<Sd<rT«»o.     A.  [SaMASUA.] 

8e~bastopolis  (2*€curr6ito\is :  TurkJtal\  a  aty 
of  Pontus,  on  the  Iris,  S.  E,  of  Amasia,  by  sow 
identified  with  Gauora.  There  were  sorae  other 
places  of  the  name,  which  do  not  require  particular 
notice. 

8ebennytas  (itStrvvrot,  ij  1tifvwr\.Kh  **■ 

:  Semennoui,  Ru.),  a  considerable  city  of  Lovw 
Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  branch 
of  the  Nile  called  after  it  the  Sebennytic  Moati, 
just  at  the  fork  made  br  this  and  the  Phatnroc 
Mouth,  and  S.  of  Bueiris.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  Nomos  Se benny  tes  or  Sebennyticus. 

Bebethu  (Maddale*a\  a  small  river  in  Cam- 
pania, flowing  round  Vesuvius,  and  falling  into  tat 
Sinus  Puteolanus  at  the  E,  side  of  Neapoiia. 

Seblnus  Lacu  {Logo  Seo  or  Tm>\  a  lake  a 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  formed  by  tbe  river  01.  ^  be- 
tween the  Lakes  I  string  and  Benacua, 

Secundus,  Pompdnlua,  a  distinguished  port  n 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudias.  He 
was  one  of  the  friends  of  Sejanus,  and  on  the  fall 
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of  that  minuter  in  a.  d.  31  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  till  the  accession  of  Caligula  in 
87,  by  whom  he  was  released.  He  wm  consul  in 
41,  and  in  the  reign  of  Claudia*  commanded  in 
Germany,  when  he  defeated  the  Ciiatti.  Secun- 
dum was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who 
wrote  bis  life  in  2  books.  His  tragedies  were  the 
most  celebrated  of  hi*  literary  composition*. 
Sedetani.  [Rdbtanl] 

SedigitXU,  Volcatlua,  from  whose  work  De 
Po&is  A.  Oellius  (xr.  24)  ha*  preserved  1 3  Iambic 
aenarians,  in  which  the  principal  Latin  comic  dra- 
matist* are  enumerated  in  the  order  of  merit  In 
thi*  14  Canon,**  as  it  has  been  termed,  the  1st 
place  i*  assigned  to  Caeciliu*  Statins,  the  2nd  to 
Plautus,  the  3rd  to  Naevius,  the  4th  to  Licinius, 
the  6th  to  Attilius,  the  6th  to  Terentius,  the  7th 
to  Turpilius,  the  8th  to  Trabea,  the  9th  to  Luscius, 
the  10th,  "causa  antiquitatia,"  to  Enniu*. 

Sedullos,  CoelXaa,  of  Seville,  a  Christian  poet, 
flourished  about  a.  D.  450.  Of  hi*  personal  hi*- 
tory  we  know  nothing.  His  works  are:— -1. 
fatdnde  Carmen  s.  AfiraUiium  Divtnorum  Li- 
bri  P.,  in  heroic  measure.  2.  Veteru  et  Aori 
Ttttammb  Coliatio,  a  sort  of  hymn  containing  a 
collection  of  text*  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, arranged  in  such  a  manner  a*  to  enable  the 
reader  to  compare  the  two  dispensations.  8.  Hym- 
rw  tU  CkrvUo,  an  account  of  the  life  and  miracles 
of  Christ  4.  De  Verbi  Incarnation*^  a  Cento 
Virgiliantts.  The  best  editions  are  by  Cellariu*, 
Hal.  1/04  and  1739;  by  Arntseniut,  Leovard. 
1761 ;  and  by  Arevalns,  Rom.  1794. 

Sedflni,  an  Alpine  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  E. 
of  the  lake  of  Genera,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
in  the  modern  Vallai$.  Their  chief  town  was 
called  Civita*  Sedunoram,  the  modern  Sicm. 

Sedosli,  a  German  people,  forming  part  of  the 
army  of  Ariovistus,  when  he  invaded  Gaul,  b.  c. 
68.  They  are  not  mentioned  at  a  later  period, 
suid  consequently  their  site  cannot  be  determined. 

Begesaxna  or  Segis&mo  (Segisamonensis:  Sa- 
tamo),  a  town  of  the  Murbogi  or  Tunnodigi  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensi*,  on  the  road  from  Tarraco 
to  Asturica. 

Segesta  (Segestann* :  nr.  Alcamo  Ru.),the  later 
Roman  form  of  the  town,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Egesta  or  Aegesta  ("aVywe,  Afy^rro,  in  Virg. 
Acesta:  T.y*<rraiot*  Alyt<rra*6t,  Acestaeus),  situ- 
ated in  the  N.  W.  of  Sicily,  near  the  coast  between 
Pan  omnia  and  Drepanum.  It  is  said  to  haTe  been 
founded  by  the  Trojans  on  2  small  rivers,  to  which 
they  gave  the  names  of  Simois  and  Scamander ; 
hence  the  Romans  made  it  a  colony  of  Aeneas. 
One  tradition,  indeed,  ascribed  to  it  a  Greek 
origin  ;  but  in  later  time*  it  was  never  regarded  as 
a  Greek  city.  It*  inhabitant*  were  constantly  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Set  inns ;  and  it  was  at 
their  solicitation  that  the  Athenians  were  led  to 
embark  in  their  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Sicily.  The  town  was  taken  by  Agathocles,  who 
destroyed  or  sold  as  slaves  all  its  inhabitant*, 
peopled  the  city  with  a  body  of  deserters,  and 
changed  its  name  into  that  of  Dicaeopolis ;  but 
after  the  death  of  this  tyrant  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  returned  to  the  city  and  re- 
sumed their  former  nam*.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Drepanum,  were  cele- 
brated mineral  springs,  called  Aquae  Segestana*  or 
A<ptae  Pintianae. 
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of  Arminiu*.  Private  injuries  embittered  theii 
political  feud,  for  Arminiu*  carried  off  and  forcibly 
married  the  daughter  of  Segestes.  In  D.  9  S»* 
gestes  warned  Quintilius  Varus  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Arminiu*,  and  other  Cheniscan  chief*  against 
him ;  but  hi*  warning  was  disregarded,  and  Varus 
perished.  In  1 4  Segestes  wa*  forced  by  his  tribes- 
men into  a  war  with  Rome;  but  he  afterwards 
made  his  peace  with  the  Roman*,  and  wa*  allowed 
to  reside  at  Narbonne. 

Segetla,  a  Roman  divinity,  who,  together  with 
Setia  or  Seja  and  Semonia,  was  invoked  by  the 
early  Italians  at  seed  time,  for  Segetia,  like  the 
two  other  names,  is  connected  with  avro  and  *e<y*. 

Seglli,  a  German  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  be- 
tween the  Treveri  and  Eburones,  the  name  of 
whom  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern  town  of 
Stmei  or  Si<incu 

Begobriga,  the  chief  town  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  * 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  S.W.of  Caesaraugusta,  pro- 
bably in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Pritgo. 

Segontla  or  Begun  tla,  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi, 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensi*,  16  mile*  from  Caesar- 
augusta. 

Segovia.  L  (S^oesa),  a  town  of  the  Arevaci, 
on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta.  A 
magnificent  Roman  aqueduct  is  still  extant  at  Se- 
govia—2.  A  town  in  Hispania  Baeticaon  the  Flu* 
men  Silicense,  near  SacilL 

Begnsiani,  one  of  the  most  important  peoples  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  bounded  by  the  Allobroges  on 
the  S^  by  the  Sequani  on  the  E^  by  the  Aedui  on 
the  N„  and  by  the  Arvemi  on  the  W.  In  the 
time  of  Caesar  they  were  dependent  on  the  Aedui. 
In  their  territory  was  the  town  of  Lugdunum,  the 
capital  of  the  province. 

Seguaio  (&#a),  the  capita]  of  the  Segusini  and 
the  residence  of  king  Cottius,  was  situated  in 
Gallia  Transpadana,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps 
The  triumphal  arch,  erected  at  this  place  by 
Cottiu*  in  honour  of  Augustus,  i*  still  extant 

Seius  Strabo.  [Sbjanuk.] 

8ejanus,  Aellus,  was  born  at  Vulsinii,  in 
Etruria,  and  waa  the  son  of  Seius  Strabo,  who  was 
commander  of  the  praetorian  troops  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  A.  D.  14.  In  the  same 
year  Sejanus  was  made  the  colleague  of  his  father 
in  the  command  of  the  praetorian  bands;  and  upon 
his  father  being  sent  a*  governor  to  Egypt,  he 
obtained  the  sole  command  of  these  troops.  He 
ultimately  gained  such  influence  over  Tiberius 
that  this  suspicious  man,  who  was  close  and  re- 
served to  all  mankind,  opened  his  bosom  to  Sejanus, 
and  made  him  his  confidant  For  many  years  he 
governed  Tiberius  ;  but  not  content  with  this  high 
position,  he  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  the 
imperial  power.  With  this  view  he  sought  to 
make  himself  popular  with  the  soldiers,  and  gave 
posts  of  honour  and  emolument  to  his  creatures 
and  favourites.  With  the  same  object  he  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  members  of  the  imperial  family. 
H  e  debauched  Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  the  sun 
of  Tiberius ;  and  by  promising  her  marriage  and  a 
participation  in  the  imperial  power,  he  was  enabled 
to  poison  Drusus  with  her  connivance  and  assist- 
ance (23).  An  accident  increased  the  credit  of 
Sejanus,  and  confirmed  the  confidence  of  Tiberius. 
The  emperor,  with  Sejanus  and  others,  was  feast- 
ing in  a  natural  cave,  between  Amyclae,  which 
was  on  the  sea  coast  and  the  hill*  of  Fundi.  The 
entrar.ce  of  the  cave  suddenly  fell  in.  and  crushed 
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tome  of  the  slaves ;  and  all  the  guests,  in  alarm, 
tried  to  make  their  escape.  Sejanus,  resting  hit 
knee*  on  the  couch  of  Tiberius,  and  placing  his 
suoolders  under  the  Milling  rock,  protected  his 
master,  and  was  discovered  in  this  posture  by  the 
soldiers  who  came  to  their  relief.  After  Tiberius 
had  shut  himself  up  in  the  island  of  Capreae,  Se- 
janus hud  full  scope  for  his  machinations  ;  and  the 
death  of  Li  via,  the  mother  of  Tiberius  (29),  was 
followed  by  the  banishment  of  Agrippina  and  her 
suns  Nero  and  Drusus.  Tiberius  at  last  began  to 
suspect  the  designs  of  Se janus,  and  felt  that  it  was 
time  to  rid  himself  of  a  man  who  was  almost  more 
than  a  rival.  To  cover  his  schemes  and  remove 
Sejanus  from  about  him,  Tiberius  made  him  joint 
consul  with  himself,  in  31.  He  then  sent  Ser- 
torius  Macro  to  Rome,  with  a  commission  to  take 
the  command  of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  Macro, 
after  assuring  himself  of  the  troops,  and  depriving 
Sejanus  of  his  usual  guard,  produced  a  letter  from 
Tiberius  to  the  senate,  in  which  the  emperor  ex- 
pressed hi»  apprehensions  of  Sejanus.  The  consul 
Kegulus  conducted  him  to  prison,  and  the  people 
loaded  him  with  insult  and  outrage.  The  senate 
on  the  same  day  decreed  his  death,  and  he  was 
immediately  executed.  His  body  was  dragged 
about  the  streets,  and  finally  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  Many  of  the  friends  of  Sejanus  perished 
at  the  same  time;  and  his  son  and  daughter 
shared  his  fate. 

Beiene  (JtA^nj),  called  Lfina  by  the  Romans, 
wa»  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  or  the  moon  per- 
sonified as  a  divine  being.  She  is  called  a 
daughter  of  Hyperion  and  This,  and  accordingly 
a  sister  of  Helios  (Sol)  and  Eos  (Aurora) ;  but 
others  speak  of  her  as  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  by 
Euryphaessa,  or  of  Pallas,  or  of  Zeus  and  Latona. 
She  is  also  called  Phoebe,  as  the  sister  of  Phoebuo, 
the  god  of  the  sun.  By  Endymion,  whom  she 
loved,  and  whom  she  sent  to  sleep  in  order  to  kiss 
him,  she  became  the  mother  of  50  daughters ;  and 
to  Zt;us  she  bore  Pandia,  Eras,  and  Nemea.  Pan 
also  is  said  to  have  had  connexion  with  her  in  the 
shape  of  a  white  ram.  Selene  is  described  as  a 
very  beautiful  goddess,  with  long  wings  and  a 
golden  diadem.  She  rode,  like  her  brother  Helios, 
across  the  heavens  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
white  horses.  In  later  times  Selene  was  identified 
with  Artemis  or  Diana,  and  the  worship  of  the 
two  became  amalgamated.  In  works  of  art,  how- 
ever, the  two  divinities  are  usually  distinguished  ; 
the  (ace  of  Selene  being  more  full  and  round,  her 
figure  less  tall,  and  always  clothed  in  a  long  robe  ; 
her  reil  forms  an  arch  over  her  head,  and  above 
it  there  is  the  crescent  At  Rome  Luna  had  a 
temple  on  the  Aventine. 

Saline.  [Cleopatra,  No.  9.] 

Seleucia,  and  rarely  S&eucea  (2«Aev«eta :  2e 
Acmrsrif :  Seleucensis,  Seleucenus),  the  name  of 
several  cities  in  Asia,  built  by  Seleucus  I.,  king 
of  Syria.  L  8.  ad  Tigrin(d  iw\  tow  Tlypwrot 
woTOfioO,  vses  Tfypsi,  iwb  Tf^ptot),  also  called  S. 
Babylonia  ( 2.  if  i*  BoffvAwn),  8.  Assyria*,  and  8. 
Parthorum,  a  great  city  on  the  courines  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  and  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of 
W.  Asia,  until  it  was  eclipsed  by  Ctb*ii»hon. 
Its  exact  site  has  been  disputed ;  but  the  most 
probable  opinion  is  that  it  stood  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  N.  of  its  junction  with  the  Royal 
Canal,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  IMas 
e*Silie(xysosa),and  to  the  spot  where  Clesiphon 
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was  afterwards  built  by  the  Parthian*,    ft  was  S 

little  to  the  S.  of  the  modern  city  of  B«*>i*d 
Perhap*  a  better  site  could  not  be  found  in  W. 
Asia.    It  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  Tt^ns 
and  Euphrates,  and  the  whole  plain  of  those  two 
rivers  ;  and  it  stood  at  the  junction  of  all  the  cs  «4 
caravan  roads  by  which  the  traffic  between  E. 
W.  Asia  was  carried  on.    In  addition  to  tits 
advantages,  its  people  had,  by  the  gift  of  Srlrucuv, 
the  government  of  their  own  afiairs.    It  was  baih 
in  the  form  of  an  eayle  with  expanded  wirurv 
was  peopled  by  settlers  from  Assyria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Judaea.    It  rapidly 
rose,  and  eclipsed  Babylon  in  wealth  and  splen- 
dour.   Even  after  the  Parthian  kings  had  two.  me 
masters  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  bad  fixed 
their  residence  at  Ctesiphon,  Seleucia,  thoogh  de- 
prived of  much  of  its  importance,  remained  a  very 
considerable  city.    In  the  reign  of  Titos,  it  had, 
according  to  Pliny,  60»,000  inhabitanta.    It  was 
burned  by  Trajan  in  his  Parthian  exprditun,  aid 
again  by  L.  Verus,  the  colleague  of  M.  A  arenas 
Antoninus,  when  its  population  is  given  by  cd» 
ferent  authorities  as  300,000  or  400,000.    It  was 
again  taken  by  Severus;  and  from  this  blow  it 
never  recovered.     In  Juliana  expedition  it  was 
found  entirely  deserted.  —  2.  8.  Pieria  (X 
d  «V  ni«p«e,  d  wpbs  'Amoxeio,  if  AnAsWsa, 
^  sVifaAAoo'oia,  Riu,  called  SeUmkek  or  £rpm, 
near  StmJemA),  a  great  city  and  fortress  of  Srna, 
founded  by  Seleucus  in  April,  n.  c  300,  one  nsontc 
before  the  foundation  of  Antioch.    It  stood  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  fortress,  on  the  rocks  over- 
hanging the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Pieria,  aloe; 
4  miles  N.  of  the  Orontes,  and  12  miles  W.  sf 
Antioch.    Its  natural  strength  was  improTtd  by 
every  known  art  of  fortification,  to  which  wers 
added  all  the  works  of  architecture  and  eugiae<-r- 
ing  required  to  make  it  a  splendid  city  and  s 
great  seaport,  while  it  obtained  abundant  softies 
from  the  fertile  plain  between  the  city  and  Antjt.  \. 
The  remains  of  Seleucus  I.  were  interred  at  Se- 
leucia, in  a  mausoleum  surrounded  by  n  grove.  la 
the  war  with  Kgypt.  which  ensued  upon  the  mure** 
of  Antiochus  II.,  Seleucla  surrendered  to  Pto^v 
III.  Euergetea  (ac  246).    It  was  afterwards 
recovered  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (319).  la 
the  war  between  Antiochus  VIII.  and  IX.  the 
people  of  Seleucia  made  themselves  independent 
(109  or  108).    Afterwards,  having  successfully 
resisted  the  attacks  of  Tigranes  for  14  vrsn 
(84—70),  they  were  confirmed  in  their  freedesn 
by  Pompey.    The  city  had  fallen  entirely  mat 
decay  by  the  6th  century  of  our  era.    There  an 
considerable  ruins  of  the  harbour  and  mole,  of  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  of  its  necropolis.    The  sua 
rounding  district  was  called  SaLSOCia— »t.  8.  sd 
Belum,  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  ralley  of  the  Orontas 
near  Apainea.  Its  site  is  doubtful— 4.  8.  Tra^hs 
Otis  (Sckfkek  Ra.\  an  important  city  of  Cibca 
A.pera,  was  built  by  Seleucus  I.  on  the  W.  bask 
of  the  nrer  Calycadnus,  about  4  miles  from  da 
mouth,  and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  sewesl 
neighbouring  cities.    It  had  an  oracle  of  ApoDa, 
and  annual  games  in  honour  of  Zeus  Olympius.  It 
vied  with  Tarsus  in  power  and  splendour,  and  was 
a  free  city  under  the  Romans.    It  has  ranarkatie 
claims  to  renown  both  in  political  and  literary 
history  :  in  the  former,  as  the  place  where  Tra*a 
and  Frederick  Barl>aross*  died  ;  in  the  latter,  a* 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Athmaeas  sod 
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Xenarchns,  of  the  sophist  Alexander,  the  secretary 
•f  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  of  other  learned 
men.  On  its  site  are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  temples, 
porticoes,  aqueducts,  and  tombs.  — 6.  8.  in  Meao 
potamia  (Air),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
opposite  to  the  ford  of  Zeugma,  was  a  fortress  of 
considerable  importance  in  ancient  military  history. 

6l  A  considerable  city  of  Margin  na,  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  and 
culled  Alexandria ;  destroyed  by  the  barbarians, 
and  rebuilt  by  AnUochus  I„  who  named  it  8eleucia 
sifter  his  father  Seleucus  I.  The  Roman  prisoners 
taken  at  the  defeat  of  Crassus  by  the  Parthian* 
were  settled  here  by  king  Orodes.— 7.  8.  in  Caria 
[Trallbs].  —  There  were  other  cities  of  the 
name,  of  less  importance,  in  PUidia,  Pamphylia, 
Palestine,  and  Elymals. 

Seleucia  (X«As writ ),  L  The  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  district  of  Syria,  containing  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  country,  between  M.  Amanus  on  the  N.,  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  W.,  the  districts  of  Cyr- 
rhestice  and  Chalybonitis  on  the  N.E.,  the  desert 
on  the  E.,  and  Coelesyria  and  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  on  the  S.  It  included  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Orontes,  and  contained  the  4  great  cities  of 
Antioch,  8elencia,  Laodicea,  and  Apamea,  whence 
it  was  also  called  Tetrapolis.  In  later  times,  the 
nnme  was  confined  to  the  small  district  N.  of  the 
Orontes ;  the  S.  part  of  the  former  Seleucis  being 
divided  into  Cassiotis,  W.  of  the  Orontes,  and 
Apamene,  E.  of  the  river.—  8.  A  district  of  Cap- 
padocia.— 8.  A  name  which  Seleucus  I.  endea- 
oured  to  give  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  memory  of  a 
Yovage  of  exploration  made  round  it  by  his  command. 

8ileucua  (2tacvwos),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Syria.  L  Surnamed  Nicator,  the  founder  of 
the  Syrian  monarchy,  reigned  a  c  312 — 280. 
He  was  the  son  of  Antiochua,  a  Macedonian  of 
distinction  among  the  officers  of  Philip  II.,  and 
was  born  about  358.  He  accompanied  Alexander 
on  his  expedition  to  Asia,  and  distinguished  him- 
self particularly  in  the  Indian  campaigns.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  he  espoused  the 
aide  of  Perdiccas,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
expedition  against  Egypt ;  but  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  (321).  In  the  2nd  par- 
tition of  the  provinces  which  followed,  Seleucus 
obtained  the  wealthy  and  important  satrapy  of 
Babylonia.  In  the  war  between  Antigonus  and 
Eumenes,  Seleucus  afforded  efficient  support  to  the 
former;  but  after  the  death  of  Eumenes  (316), 
Antigonus  began  to  treat  the  other  satraps  as  his 
subjects.  Thereupon  Seleucus  fled  to  Egypt,  where 
he  induced  Ptolemy  to  unite  with  Lysimachus  and 
Caasander  in  a  league  against  their  common  enemy. 
In  the  war  that  ensued  Seleucus  took  an  active 
part  At  length,  in  312,  he  recovered  Babylon ; 
and  it  is  from  this  period,  that  the  Syrian  mo- 
narchy is  commonly  reckoned  to  commence.  This 
era  of  the  Seleucidae,  as  it  is  termed,  has  been 
determined  by  chronolocers  to  the  1st  of  October, 
812.  Soon  afterwards  Seleucus  defeated  Nicanor, 
the  satrap  of  Media,  and  followed  up  his  victory 
by  the  conquest  of  Snsiana,  Media,  and  some 
adjacent  districts.  For  the  next  few  years  he 
gradually  extended  his  power  over  all  the  eastern 
provinces  which  had  formed  part  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus  and  the  Indus.  In  306  Seleucus  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy,  by 
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formally  assuming  the  regal  title  and  diadem.  In 
302  he  joined  the  league  formed  for  the  second 
time  by  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander, 
against  their  common  enemy  Antigonus.  The 
united  forces  of  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  (301), 
in  which  Antigonus  himself  was  slain.  In  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  Seleucus  obtained  the  largest 
share,  being  rewarded  for  his  services  with  p 
great  part  of  Asia  Minor  (which  was  divided 
between  him  and  Lysimachus)  as  well  as  with 
the  whole  of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  empire  of  Seleucus  was  now 
by  far  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  of  those 
which  had  been  formed  out  of  the  dominions  of 
Alexander.  It  comprised  the  whole  of  Asia,  from 
the  remote  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to 
the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  and  from  the  Paropamisus 
to  the  central  plains  of  Phrygia,  where  the  bound- 
ary which  separated  him  from  Lysimachus  is  not 
clearly  denned.  Seleucus  appears  to  have  felt  the 
difficulty  of  exercising  a  vigilant  control  over  so 
extensive  an  empire,  and  accordingly,  in  293,  he 
consigned  the  government  of  all  the  provinces  be- 
yond the  Euphrates  to  his  son  Antiochus,  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  the  title  of  king,  as  well  as  the 
hand  of  his  own  youthful  wife,  Stratonice,  for 
whom  the  prince  had  conceived  a  violent  attach- 
ment. In  288,  the  ambitious  designs  of  Demetrius 
(now  become  king  of  Macedonia)  ouce  more  aroused 
the  common  jealousy  of  his  old  adversaries,  and 
led  Seleucus  again  te  unite  in  a  league  with  Pto- 
lemy and  Lysimachus  against  htm.  After  De- 
metrius bad  been  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
Lysimachus,  he  transported  the  seat  of  war  into 
Asia  Minor,  but  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
Seleucus  in  236.  The  Syrian  king  kept  Demetrius 
in  confinement  till  3  years  afterwards,  but  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  treated  him  in  a  friendly 
and  liberal  manner.  For  some  time  jealousies  had 
existed  between  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus;  but 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  between  the  2 
monarchs,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Lysimachus  (281),  is  related  in  the  life 
of  the  latter.  Seleucus  now  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Lysimachus ;  but  he  had  advanced  no 
farther  than  Lysimachia,  when  he  was  assassinated 
by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  to  whom,  as  the  son  of  his 
old  friend  and  ally,  he  bad  extended  a  friendly 
protection.  His  death  took  place  in  the  beginning 
of  280,  only  7  months  after  that  of  Lysimachus, 
and  in  the  32nd  year  of  his  reign.  He  was  in  his 
78th  year.  Seleucus  appears  to  have  carried  out, 
with  great  energy  and  perseverance,  the  projects 
originally  formed  by  Alexander  himself,  for  the 
I/rl'misation  of  his  Asiatic  empire ;  and  we  find  him 
founding,  in  almost  every  province,  Greek  or  Ma- 
cedonian colonies,  which  became  so  many  centres 
of  civilisation  and  refinement.  Of  these  no  less 
than  16  are  mentioned  as  bearing  the  name  of 
Antiocbia  after  his  rather ;  5  that  of  Laodicea, 
from  his  mother;  7  were  called  after  himself  Se- 
leucia ;  3  from  the  name  of  his  first  wife,  Apamea ; 
and  one  Stratonicea,  from  his  second  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Demetrius.  Numerous  other  cities, 
whose  names  attest  their  Macedonian  origin  — 
Beroea,  Edessa,  Pella,  Ac  —  likewise  owed  their 
first  foundation  to  Seleucus.  —II.  Surnamed  Cal 
linicus  (246—226),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Antic- 
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thai  II.  by  his  first  wife  Laodice.  The  fart  mev 
sure  of  his  administration,  or  rather  that  of  his 
mother,  was  to  put  to  death  his  stepmother  Bere- 
nice, together  with  her  infant  son.  This  act  of 
cruelty  produced  the  most  disastrous  effects.  In 
order  to  avenge  his  sister,  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
king  of  Egypt,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Seleucus, 
and  not  only  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  and 
the  whole  of  Syria,  but  carried  his  arms  unop- 
posed beyond  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  During 
these  operations  Seleucus  kept  wholly  aloof ;  but 
when  Ptolemy  had  been  recalled  to  bis  own  domi- 
nions by  domestic  disturbances,  he  recovered  pos- 
session of  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  which 
he  had  lost.  Soon  afterwards  Seleucus  became 
involved  in  a  dangerous  war  with  his  brother  An- 
tiochus  Hierax,  who  attempted  to  obtain  Asia 
Minor  as  an  independent  kingdom  for  himself. 
This  war  lasted  several  years,  bat  was  at  length 
terminated  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  Antiochus, 
who  was  obliged  to  quit  Asia  Minor  and  take  re- 
fuge in  Egypt  Seleucus  undertook  an  expedition 
to  the  East,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  revolted 
provinces  of  Partbia  and  Bactria,  which  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  Syrian 
empire  to  throw  off  its  yoke.  He  was,  however, 
defeated  by  Arsaces,  king  of  Partbia,  in  a  great 
battle  which  was  long  after  celebrated  by  the  Par- 
thians  as  the  foundation  of  their  independence. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Antiochus,  Attains,  king  of 
Pergarous,  extended  his  dominions  over  the  greater 
part  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  Seleucus  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  in  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of 
these  provinces,  when  he  was  accidentally  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  the  21st  year  of  his 
reign,  226.  He  left  2  sons,  who  successively 
ascended  the  throne,  Seleucus  Cerannus  and  An- 
tiochus, afterwards  sumamed  the  Great.  His  own 
surname  of  Callinicus  waa  probably  assumed  after 
his  recovery  of  the  provinces  that  had  been  overran 
by  Ptolemy.— HL  Sumamed  Cera  un  as  (226 — 
223),  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Seleucus  II.  The 
surname  of  Ceraunos  was  given  him  by  the  sol- 
diery, apparently  in  derision,  as  he  appears  to  have 
been  feeble  both  in  mind  and  body.  He  was  assaa- 
ainated  by  2  of  his  officers,  after  a  reign  of  only  3 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Antio- 
chus the  Great — IV.  Sumamed  Philopator  (187 
—  1 75),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  The  defeat  of  his  father  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  ignominious  peace  which  followed  it,  had 
greatly  diminished  the  power  of  the  Syrian  mon- 
archy, and  the  reign  of  Seleucus  was  in  conse- 
quence feeble  and  inglorious,  and  was  marked  by 
no  striking  events.  He  was  assassinated  in  175 
by  one  of  his  own  ministers.  He  left  2  children  : 
Demetrius,  who  subsequently  ascended  the  throne  ; 
and  Laodice,  married  to  Perseus,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia. —  V.  Eldest  son  of  Demetrius  IL,  assumed 
the  royal  diadem  on  learning  the  death  of  his 
father,  125  ;  but  his  mother  Cleopatra,  who  bad 
herself  put  Demetrius  to  death,  was  indignant  at 
hearing  that  her  son  had  ventured  to  take  such  a 
step  without  ber  authority,  and  caused  Seleucus 
also  to  be  a*sa.v«innted.  —  VL  Sumamed  Epi- 
phanea,  and  aho  Nicator(95 — 93)  was  the  eldest 
of  the  5  sons  of  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  95,  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  defeated  nnd  slew  in  battle  his  uncle  Antiochus 
Cyaicenus,  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom. 
But  shortly  after  Seleucus  was  in  his  turn  defeated 
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by  Antiochus  Ensebea,  the  son  of 
expelled  from  Syria.  He  took  refuge  in  Cdsea\ 
where  he  established  himself  in  Use  city  of  Moe- 
suestia  ;  but  in  consequence  of  his  tyranny,  be  «a 
burned  to  death  by  the  inhabitants  in  bis  palace 

8elge  ( 24Kyii :  X*\y*4i :  Smrk  9  Ra-).oae  «f  l* 
chief  of  the  independent  mountain  cities  of  Puurfss. 
stood  on  the  8.  side  of  M.  Taurus,  on  the  fctry- 
medon,  just  where  the  river  breaks  thronga  im 
mountain  chain.   On  a  rock  above  it 


tunned  KtaSt&tar,  in  which  was  a  temple  of  Hm. 
Its  inhabitants,  who  were  the  most  warlike  et  afl 
the  Pisidians.  claimed  descent  from  the  Ueeaaav 
monians,  and  inscribed  the  name  Jln.**&*-ujxr  xj 
their  coins.  They  could  bring  an  armv  of 
men  into  the  field,  and,  as  late  as  the  5th  centtry. 
we  find  them  beating  back  a  horde  of  (Joth*.  la  a 
valley  near  the  city,  in  tbe  heart  of  lofty  snountaa;*, 
grew  wine  and  oil  and  other  product*  of  the  no* 
luxuriant  vegetation. 

Salinas  (SsAiroi*  -oiWet,  contraction  of  f*A>- 
vtus  from  o4\iror  "  parsley").  L  A  small  river 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Sicily,  flowing  by  the  town 
of  the  same  name.  —  2.  ( Crrstnui ),  a  nnr  of  K.t, 
in  the  district  Triphylia,  near  Seillue,  flowing  isa» 
the  Alpheus  W.  of  Olympia.— 3.  (  Fostfstau),  a  rncf 
of  Achaia,  rising  in  Mt  Erymanthus.  4.  A  l 
tary  of  the  Caicus  in  Mysia,  flowing  by  the 
of  Perifamurn.  —  4.  (JsAiyovrrset,  2«  Kti~o\>cta% ; 
nr.  Cartel  vetruno,  Ru.).  one  of  the  mast  important 
towns  in  Sicily,  situated  anon  a  hill  on  the  S.W. 
coast,  and  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name.  It  «ss 
founded  by  the  Dorians  from  Megara  Hvbaea  >* 
the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  B.  c.  628.  It  soon  attataoi 
great  pros[>erity  ;  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  409,  when  most  of  its  inhabitants  svess 
slain  or  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  greater  part  of  im 
city  destroyed.  The  population  of  Selinu*  mas;  at 
that  time  have  been  very  considerable,  since  we 
are  told  that  16,000  men  fell  in  the  siege  and  ma- 
quest  of  the  town,  5000  were  carried  to  Carthars 
as  slaves,  2600  fled  to  Agri  gen  turn,  and  maay 
others  took  refuge  in  the  surrounding  villagea.  Tae 
Carthaginians  however  allowed  the  inhabr-aats  ts 
return  to  Selinus  in  tbe  course  of  the 
and  it  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
portance  till  249,  when  it  was  again  de>troved  bv 
the  Carthaginians  and  its  inhabitants  transferred  ts 
Lilybaeum.  The  surrounding  country  prodoeai 
excellent  wheat.  East  of  Selinus  on  the  roac  t- 
Agrigen  turn,  were  celebrated  mineral  springs  caDed 
A <p«u>  Selimmhae,  subsequently  J<p*ie  L*U*lm  m 
Labodet,  the  modem  IkUits  of  Sckmxxl.  Tiirre  art 
still  considerable  ruins  of  Selinus.— 6.  (SWissnys 
town  in  Cilicia,  situated  on  the  coast  and  opoa  a 
rock  which  was  almost  entirely  surrounded  bv  :Si 
sea.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  tbe 
Trajan  in  this  town,  it  was  for  a  long  tins 
Trajanopolis. 

Sellaala  (2t\\<urla  or  1aKoutU\  a  town  ia 
Laconica,  N.  of  Sparta,  waa  situated  near  the  rr»er 
Oenna,  and  commanded  one  of  the  principal  p.i>*-i 
leading  to  Sparta.  Here  the  celebrated  battle  wm 
fought  between  Cleomenes  III. 


Doson,  8.C.  221,  in  which  the  former  was  dciV*'-*! 

Selleia  (  J«AM«m).  1-  A  river  in  Elm.  on  wlues 
the  Homeric  Ephyra  stood,  rising  in  mount  Phohsl 
and  falling  into  the  sea,  S.  of  the  Peneos.~aV  A 
river  near  Sicyon.—  3.  A  river  ia  Troaa  am 
Ariabe,  and  a  tributary  of  the  Rhodioa. 

Selli  or  Helli  [Dodona.] 
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Belymbrla  01  Salybrla  (InAv/xfyfa,  2ij\v£pfa, 
Dor.  2aAoMffpi« :  2ijAv/*£oiaro> :  Selivria\  an  im- 
portant town  in  Thrace,  situated  on  the  Propontis. 
1 1  was  a  colony  of  the  Megarians,  and  was  founded 
earlier  than  Byzantium.  It  perhaps  derived  it* 
name  from  its  founder  Selys  and  the  Thracian  word 
JfrtOy  a  town.  It  continued  to  be  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  rill  it*  conquest  by  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander,  from  which  time  its  de- 
dine  may  be  dated.  Under  the  later  emperors  it 
was  called  Eudoxiupolia,  in  honour  of  Eudoxia, 
the  wife  of  Arcadia*;  but  it  afterwards  recovered 
it*  ancient  name. 

Wmechonlti*  or  8amachonitis  Lac  us  (2«m»- 
Xwrmi,  2<Miax«"'r'*  and  'n*tv  *«M»T7 :  0.  T. 
Waters  of  Merom :  NaXr-eUHuleh),  a  small  lake 
in  the  N.  of  Palestine,  the  highest  of  the  8  formed 
by  the  Jordan,  both  branches  of  which  fall  into  it* 
N.  end,  whOe  the  river  flows  out  of  its  S.  end  in 
one  stream.  The  valley  in  which  it  lies  is  enclosed 
on  the  W.  and  E.  by  mountains  belonging  to  the 
two  ranpes  of  Lebanon,  forming  a  position  which 
has  been  of  military  importance  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  especially  as  the  great  Damascus 
road  crosses  the  Jordan  just  below  the  lake.  Ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  Palestine  under  the 
Roman  empire,  it  belonged  to  Galilee,  but  in  earlier 
times,  under  the  Syrian  kings,  it  was  reckoned  to 
Coelesyria. 

SSmSle  (Jsps'Aij),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmon  ia,  at  Thebes,  and  accordingly  sister  of  Ino, 
Agave,  AutonoE,  and  Polydorus.  She  was  beloved 
by  Zen*.  Hera,  stimulated  by  jealousy,  appeared 
to  her  in  the  form  of  her  aged  nurse  lleroii,  and 
induced  her  to  ask  Zeus  to  visit  her  in  the  same 
splendour  and  majesty  with  which  he  appeared  to 
Hera.  Zeus  warned  her  of  the  danger  of  her  re- 
quest ;  but  as  he  had  sworn  to  grant  whatever  she 
desired,  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with  her  prayer. 
He  accordingly  appeared  before  her  as  the  god  of 
thunder,  and  Semele  was  consumed  by  the  light- 
ning ;  but  Zeus  saved  her  child  Dionysus,  with 
whom  she  was  pregnant  Her  son  afterwards  car- 
ried her  out  of  the  lower  world,  and  conducted  her 
to  Olympus  where  she  became  immortal  under  the 
name  of  Thyone. 

Slmlramis  (Vw")  and  Ninas  (N?koj)-  the 
mythical  founders  of  the  Assyrian  empire  of  Ninus 
or  Nineveh.  Ninus  was  a  great  warrior,  who  built 
the  town  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh,  about  B.C.  2182, 
and  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asia.    Semi  ram  is 
was  the  daughter  of  the  fish -goddess  Derceto  of 
Ascalon  in  Syria  by  a  Syrian  youth  ;  but  being 
ashamed  of  her  frailty,  she  made  away  with  the 
youth,  and  exposed  her  infant  daughter.    But  the 
child  was  miraculously  preserved  by  doves,  who 
fed  her  till  she  was  discovered  by  the  shepherds 
of  the  neighbourhood.    She  was  then  brought  up 
by  the  chief  shepherd  of  the  royal  herds,  whose 
name  was  Simmas,  and  from  whom  she  derived 
the  name  of  Semiramis.    Her  surpassing  beauty 
attracted  the  notice  of  Onnes,  one  of  the  king's 
friends  and  generals,  who  married  her.  He  subse- 
quently sent  for  his  wife  to  the  army,  where  the 
Assyrians  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Bactra, 
which  they  had  long  endeavoured  in  vain  to  take. 
Upon  her  arrival  in  the  camp  she  planned  an  at- 
tack upon  the  citadel  of  the  town,  mounted  the 
wiills  with  a  few  brave  followers,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  place.    Ninus  was  so  charmed 
by  her  bravery  and  beauty,  that  he  resolved  to 


make  her  his  wife,  whereupon  her  unfortunate 
husband  put  an  end  to  his  life.  By  Ninus  Semi- 
ramis bad  a  son,  Ninyas,  and  on  the  death  of  Ninus 
she  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  According  to 
another  account,  Semiramis  had  obtained  from  her 
husband  permission  to  rule  over  Asia  for  5  days, 
and  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  to  ca*t  the 
king  into  a  dungeon,  or,  as  is  also  related,  to  put 
him  to  death,  and  thus  obtained  the  sovereign 
power.  Her  fame  threw  into  the  shade  that  of 
Ninus  ;  and  later  ages  loved  to  tell  of  her  marvel- 
lous deeds  and  her  heroic  achievement*.  She  built 
numerous  cities,  and  erected  many  wonderful  build- 
ings ;  and  several  of  the  most  extraordinary  work* 
in  the  East,  which  were  extant  in  a  later  age,  and  the 
authors  of  which  were  unknown,  were  ascribed  by 
popular  tradition  to  this  queen.  In  Nineveh  she 
erected  a  tomb  for  her  husband,  9  stadia  high,  and 
10  wide  ;  she  built  the  city  of  Babylon,  with  all 
its  wonders;  and  she  constructed  the  hanging  gar- 
dens in  Media,  of  which  later  writers  give  us  such 
I  strange  accounts.  Beside*  conquering  many  nations 
'  of  Asia,  she  subdued  Egypt  and  a  great  part  of 
I  Ethiopia,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  an  attack  which 
she  made  upon  India.  After  a  reign  of  42  years 
she  resigned  the  sovereignty  to  her  son  Ninyas, 
and  disappeared  from  the  earth,  taking  her  flight 
to  heaven  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  The  fabulous 
nature  of  this  narrative  is  apparent  It  is  probable 
that  Semiramis  was  originally  a  Syrian  goddess, 
perhaps  the  same  who  was  worshipped  at  Ascalnn 
under  the  name  of  Astarte,  or  the  Heavenly  Aphro- 
dite, to  whom  the  dove  was  sacred.  Hence  the 
stories  of  her  voluptuousness,  which  were  current 
even  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Ov.  Am.  L  5.  11). 

Bemnones,  more  rarely  8enn6ne«,  a  German 
people,  described  by  Tacitus  as  the  most  powerful 
tribe  of  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  be  ween  the  rivers 
Viadus  {Oder)  and  Albis  (Elbe),  from  the  Riesen 
gebirge  in  the  S.  as  far  as  the  country  around 
Frankfurt  on  the  Oder  and  Potsdam  in  the  N. 
Semo  Banco*.  [Sancui] 
Bemprflnla.  L  Daughter  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  cen- 
sor B.  c  1 69,  and  sister  of  the  2  celebrated  tribunes, 
married  Scipio  African ns  minor.  —  2.  Wife  of  D. 
Junius  Brutus,  consul  77,  was  a  woman  of  great 
personal  attractions  and  literary  accomplishment*, 
but  of  a  profligate  character.    She  took  part  in 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  though  her  husband  was  not 
privy  to  it 

Semprdnla  Gen*,  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
one  of  its  members,  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  ob- 
tained the  consulship  as  early  as  b  c  497,  12  yean 
after  the  foundation  of  the  republic.  The  Senv 
pronii  were  divided  into  many  families,  of  which 
the  Atratim  were  patrician,  but  all  the  other* 
were  plebeian :  their  names  are  Asxllio,  Blaksus, 

GRACCHUK,  SoPHUS,  TUDITANl'S. 

Sena  (Sencnsis).  L  (Seniyaglia),  surnamed 
Gallica,  and  sometimes  called  Senogallia,  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Umbria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  Sena,  was  founded  by  the  Senones,  a  Gallic 
people,  and  was  made  a  colony  by  the  Romans 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Senones,  b.  c.  283.  In 
the  civil  war  it  espoused  the  Marian  party,  and 
was  taken  and  sacked  by  Pompey.— 2.  (Siena),  a 
town  in  Etruria  and  a  Roman  colony,  on  the  road 
from  Clusium  to  Florentia,  is  only  mentioned  in 
th*  times  of  the  emperors. 

Sen&ca.  1.  M.  Anna* us,  the  rhetorician,  was 
born  at  Corduba  ((Wow)  in  Spain,  about  B.c  6L 
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Seneca  was  at  Rome  in  the  early  period  of  the 
power  of  Augustus,  for  he  says  that  he  had  seen 
Ovid  declaiming  before  Arellius  Fuscus.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Spain,  and  married  Helvta,  by 
whom  he  had  S  sons,  L.  Annaeus  Seneca,  L.  An- 
uaeus  Mela  or  Mella,  the  father  of  the  poet  Lncan, 
■nd  M.  No  vat  us.  Novatus  was  the  eldest  son,  and 
took  the  name  of  Junius  Gallio,  upon  being  adopted 
l»y  Junius  Gullio.  Seneca  was  rich,  and  he  belonged 
to  the  equestrian  class.  At  a  later  period  Seneca  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  resided  till  his  death, 
which  probably  occurred  near  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  Two  of  Seneca's  works  have  come 
down  to  us.  1.  Coni rover  si  a ru m  Libri  decern,  which 
he  addressed  to  his  3  sons.  The  1st,  2nd,  7th, 
8th,  and  10th  books  only  are  extant,  and  these  are 
somewhat  mutilated  :  of  the  other  books  only  frag- 
ments remain.  These  Controvrrsiae  are  rhetorical 
exercises  on  imaginary  cases,  filled  with  common* 
places,  such  as  a  man  of  large  verbal  memory  and 
great  reading  carries  about  with  him  as  his  ready 
money.  2.  Sucuoriarum  Liber,  which  is  probably 
not  complete.  We  may  collect  from  its  contents 
what  the  subjects  were  on  which  the  rhetoricians 
of  that  age  exercised  their  wits :  one  of  them  is, 
**  Shall  Cicero  apologise  to  M.  Antonius  ?  Shall  he 
agree  to  burn  his  Philippics,  if  Antonius  requires 
it?"  Another  it,  M  Shall  Alexander  embark  on 
the  ocean  ?"  If  there  are  some  good  idea-  and 
apt  expressions  in  these  puerile  declamations,  they 
have  no  value  where  they  stand  ;  and  probably 
most  of  them  are  borrowed.  No  merit  of  form  can 
compensate  for  worthlessness  of  matter.  The  best 
edition  of  these  works  is  by  A.  Schottus,  Heidel- 
berg, 1 60S,  frequently  reprinted.— 2. 1.  Annaeus, 
the  philosopher,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Corduba,  probably  a  few  years  B.  c,  and  brought 
to  Rome  by  his  parents  when  he  was  a  child. 
Though  he  was  naturally  of  a  weak  body,  he  was 
a  hard  student  from  his  youth,  and  he  devoted 
himself  with  great  ardour  to  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophy. He  also  soon  gained  distinction  as  a  pleader 
of  causes,  and  he  excited  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  Caligula  by  the  ability  with  which  he  conducted 
a  case  in  the  senate  before  the  emperor.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.  d.  4 1),  Seneca 
was  banished  to  Corsica,  on  account  of  his  intimacy 
with  Julia,  the  niece  of  Claudius,  of  whom  Messa- 
lina  was  jealous.  After  8  year**  residence  in  Cor- 
sica, Seneca  was  recalled  (49)  by  the  influence  of 
Agrippina,  who  had  just  married  her  uncle  the 
emperor  Claudius.  He  now  obtained  a  praetorship, 
and  was  made  the  tutor  of  the  young  Domitius, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Nero,  who  was  the  son  of 
Agrippina  by  a  former  husband.  On  the  accession 
of  bis  pupil  to  the  imperial  throne  (54)  after  the 
death  of  Claudius,  Seneca  became  one  of  the  chief 
advisers  of  the  young  emperor.  He  exerted  his 
influence  to  check  Nero's  vicious  propensities,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  profited  from  his  position  to 
amass  an  immense  fortune.  He  supported  Nero  in 
his  contests  with  his  mother  Agrippina,  and  was 
not  only  a  party  to  the  death  of  the  latter  (60), 
but  he  wrote  the  letter  which  Nero  addressed  to 
the  senate  in  justification  of  the  murder.  After 
the  death  of  his  mother  Nero  abandoned  himself 
without  any  restraint  to  his  vicious  propensities  ; 
and  the  presence  of  Seneca  soon  became  irksome  to 
him,  while  the  wealth  of  the  philosopher  excited 
the  emperor's  cupidity.  Burrus,  the  praefect  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  who  had  always  been  a  firm 
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supporter  of  Seneca,  died  in  63.    His  dealt, 
the  power  of  Seneca  ;  and  Nero  now  fell  into  the 
hands  of  persons  who  were  exactly  suited  to  bis 
taste.    Tigellinus  and  Fennius  Rufus,  who  sue- 
ceeded  Burrus  in  the  command  of  the  pcaet  >n*.-n. 
begun  an  attack  on  Seneca.  His  enormous  wealth, 
his  gardens  and  villas,  more  magnificent  than  taoas 
of  the  emperor,  his  exclusive  claims  to  eloquence, 
and  bis  disparagement  of  Nero's  akill  in  crivjeg 
and  singing,  were  all  urged  against  him  ;  and  it 
was  time,  they  said,  for  Nero  to  get  rid  of  a 
teacher.   Seneca  heard  of  the  charges  against  b:sa: 
he  was  rich,  and  he  knew  that  Nero  wanted  imifT. 
He  asked  the  emperor  for  permission  to  retire,  and 
offered  to  surrender  all  that  he  had.    Nero  arfrct*-i 
to  be  grateful  for  his  past  services,  refused  ta« 
proffered  gift,  and  sent  him  a  way  with  pertidiou  as- 
surances of  his  respect  and  affection.    Seneca  aow 
altered  his  mode  of  life,  saw  little  compar.r,  and 
seldom  visited  the  city,  on  the  ground  of  feebss 
health,  or  being  occupied  with  his  philosophical 
studies.    The  conspiracy  of  Piso  (65)  gave  ts* 
emperor  a  pretext  for  putting  his  teacher  to  death, 
though  there  was  not  complete  evidence  of  Seneca 
being  a  party  to  the  conspiracy.    Seneca  was  at 
the  time  returning  from  Campania,  and  had  nested 
at  a  villa  4  miles  from  the  city.    Nero  sent  a  tri- 
bune to  him  with  the  order  of  death.  Without 
showing  any  sign  of  alarm,  Seneca  cheered  his 
weeping  friends  by  reminding  tbem  of  tbe  les* osu 
of  philosophy.    Embracing  his  wife  Pompeia  Psav 
Una,  he  prayed  her  to  moderate  her  grief,  and  «s 
console  herself  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  by  tat 
reflection  that  be  had  lived  an  honourable  lxf*> 
But  as  Paulina  protested  that  she  would  die  with 
him,  Seneca  consented,  and  the  same  blow  epr^J 
the  veins  in  the  arms  of  both.    Seneca's  body  was 
attenuated  by  age  and  meagre  diet ;  tbe  blood 
would  not  flow  easily,  and  he  opened  the  veins  is 
his  legs.    His  torture  was  excessive  ;  and  to  save 
himself  and  his  wife  the  pain  of  seeing  one  another 
suffer,  he  bade  her  retire  to  her  chamber.  His 
last  words  were  taken  down  in  writing  by 
who  were  called  in  for  the  purpose,  and 
wards  published.    Seneca's  torments  being  suH 
prolonged,  he  took  hemlock  from  his  friend  aad 
physician.  Statins  Annaeus,  but  it  had  no  effort. 
At   last  he  entered  a  warm  bath,  and  as  he 
sprinkled  some  of  the  water  on  the  slaves  nearest 
to  him,  he  said,  that  he  made  a  libation  to  Jupttsr 
the  Liberator.    He  was  then  taken  into  a  vapout 
stove,  where  he  was  quickly  suffocated.  Serves 
died,  as  was  the  fashion  among  the  Romans,  with 
the  courage  of  a  stoic,  but  with  somewhat  of  a 
theatrical  affectation  which  detracts  from  tbe  dig- 
nity of  the  scene.    Seneca's  great  misfortune  was 
to  have  known  Nero;  and  though  we  cannot  say 
that  he  was  a  truly  great  or  a  truly  good  man,  his 
diameter  will  not  lose  by  comparison  with  that  sf 
many  others  who  have  been  placed  in  equally  diffi- 
cult circumstances. — Seneca's  fame  rests  on  fta 
numerous  writings,  of  which  the  following  an 
extant:  —  1.  De  Ira,  in  3  books,  addressed  to 
Novatus,  probably  the  earliest  of  Seneca's  works. 
In  tbe  1st  book  he  combats  what  Aristotle  say»  of 
Anger  in  his  Ethics.    2.  De  CtMsvlatumt  ad  Ifd- 
rum  Mairrm  Liber,  a  consolatory  letter  to  his 
mother,  written  during  his  residence  in  Conic*. 
It  is  one  of  his  best  treatises.    3.  De  Can.****** 
ad  Polybtum  Liber,  also  written  in  Corsica.    If  it 
is  the  work  of  Seneca,  it  does  him  no  credit.  Pory 
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biu*  was  the  powerful  freed  man  of  Claudius,  and 
the  C<m*oi(itu>  is  intended  to  comfort  him  on  the 
occasion  of  the  loss  of  his  brother.  But  it  also  con- 
tains adulation  of  the  emperor,  and  many  expres- 
sions unworthy  of  a  true  stoic,  or  of  an  honest 
man.  4.  Liher  de  Conaolatkm  ad  Martian,  written 
after  his  return  from  exile,  was  designed  to  console 
Marcia  fur  the  loss  of  her  son.  Marcia  was  the 
daughter  of  A.  Cremutius  Cordus.  5.  De  Provi- 
dentia  IJber,  or  Quart  bonis  viris  mala  accidunt 
cum  tit  Prxtvidentta,  is  addressed  to  the  younger 
Lucilius,  procurator  of  Sicily.  The  question  that 
is  here  discuued  often  engaged  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers: the  stoical  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
that  suicide  is  the  remedy  when  misfortune  has 
become  intolerable.  In  this  discourse  Seneca  says 
that  he  intends  to  prove  **  that  Providence  hath  a 
power  over  all  things  and  that  God  is  always  pre- 
sent with  us."  6.  De  Animi  TrunqwUdate,  ad- 
dressed to  Serenus,  probably  written  soon  after 
Smaea*s  return  from  exile.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  rather  than  a  treatise :  the  object  is  to  dis- 
cover the  means  by  which  tranquillity  of  mind  can 
be  obtained.  7.  De  Coustantia  Sapienti*  sea  quod 
in  tttpimtftn  non  cadtt  injuria,  alto  addressed  to 
Serenus,  is  founded  on  the  stoical  doctrine  of  the 
impasaivenes*  of  the  wise  man.  8.  De  dementia 
ad  Nerornm  Caetarem  Libri  duo,  written  at  the 
beginning  of  Nero's  reign.  There  is  too  much  of 
the  flatterer  in  this  ;  but  the  advice  is  good.  The 
2nd  book  is  incomplete.  It  is  in  the  1st  chapter  of 
this  2nd  book  that  the  anecdote  is  told  of  Nero's 
unwillingness  to  sign  a  sentence  of  execution,  and 
his  exclamation, 44  I  would  I  could  neither  read  nor 
write.**  9.  De  DrevitaU  VHae  ad  Paulinum  Liber, 
recommends  the  proper  employment  of  time  and 
the  getting  of  wisdom  as  the  chief  purpose  of  life. 
1 0.  De  Vita  Beata  ad  Gallionem,  addressed  to  his 
brother,  L.  Junius  Gallic,  is  probably  one  of  the 
biter  works  of  Seneca,  in  which  he  maintains  the 
stoical  doctrine  that  there  is  no  happiness  without 
virtue  ;  but  he  does  not  deny  that  other  things,  as 
health  and  riches,  have  their  value.  The  conclusion 
of  the  treatise  is  lost.  1 1.  De  Oiio  out  Stent*  Sa- 
pwntit,  is  sometimes  joined  to  No.  1 0.  12.  De  Ilmr- 
fitiU  Libri  teptem,  addressed  to  Aebucius  Liberalis, 
is  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  way  of  conferring  a 
favour,  and  of  the  duties  of  the  giver  and  of  the 
receiver.  The  handling  is  not  very  methodical, 
but  it  is  very  complete.  It  is  a  treatise  which  all 
persons  might  read  with  profit.  13.  Epistolae  ad 
Lutilmm,  124  in  number,  are  not  the  correspond- 
ence of  daily  life,  like  that  of  Cicero,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  moral  maxims  and  remarks  without  any  sys- 
tematic order.  They  contain  much  good  matter, 
and  have  been  favourite  reading  with  many  distin- 
guished men.  It  is  possible  that  these  letters,  and 
indeed  many  of  Seneca's  moral  treatises,  were 
written  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  probably 
after  he  had  lost  the  favour  of  Nero.  That  Seneca 
■ought  consolation  and  tranquillity  of  mind  in  lite- 
rary occupation  is  manifest.  14.  Apooo/oeyntotu,  is 
a  satire  against  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  word 
is  a  play  on  the  term  Apotheosis  or  deification,  and 
is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Pumpk initiation,  or  the 
reception  of  Claudius  among  the  pumpkins.  The 
subject  was  well  enough,  but  the  treatment  has  no 
great  merit ;  and  Seneca  probably  had  no  other 
object  than  to  gratify  nis  spite  against  the  em- 
peror. 1 5.  Quaestionum  Naiuralium  Libri  $tj4rm, 
addressed  to  Lucilius  Junior,  is  not  a  systematic 
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work,  but  a  collection  of  natural  facts  from  various 
writers,  Greek  and  Roman,  many  of  which  are 
curious.  The  1st  book  treats  of  meteors,  the  2nd 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  the  3rd  of  water,  the  4th 
of  hail,  snow,  and  ice,  the  5th  of  winds,  the  6th  of 
earthquakes  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  tht 
7th  of  comets.  Moral  remarks  are  scattered  through 
the  work  ;  and  indeed  the  design  of  the  whole  ap- 
pears to  be  to  find  a  foundation  for  ethic,  the  chief 
part  of  philosophy,  in  the  knowledge  of  nature 
(Physic).  16.  Tragoediae,  10  in  number.  They 
are  entitled  Hercules  Furens,  TkyeUes,  Thebau  or 
Phoeniteae,  Ifippo/ytus  or  Phaedra,  Oedipus,  Tro~ 
adet  or  ffeculxi,  Afedea,  Aoamemtton,  HtrcuUt 
(ktaeus,  and  Odavia,  The  titles  themselves,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Odavia,  indicate  sufficiently 
what  the  tragedies  are,  Greek  mythological  subjects 
treated  in  a  peculiar  fashion.  They  are  written 
in  Iambic  senarii,  interspersed  with  choral  parts,  in 
anapaestic  and  other  metres.  The  subject  of  the 
Odavia  is  Nero's  ill-treatment  of  his  wife,  his 
passion  for  Poppaea,  and  the  exile  of  Octavia. 
These  tragedies  are  not  adapted,  and  certainly 
were  never  intended  for  the  stage.  They  were 
designed  for  reading  or  for  recitation  after  the 
daman  fashion,  and  they  bear  the  stamp  of  a  rhe- 
torical age.  They  contain  many  striking  passages, 
and  have  some  merit  as  poems.  Moral  sentiments 
and  maxims  abound,  and  the  style  and  character  of 
Seneca  are  as  conspicuous  here  as  in  his  pros* 
works. — The  judgments  on  Seneca's  writings  have 
been  as  various  as  the  opinions  about  his  character; 
and  both  in  extremes.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  he  looks  best  in  quotations;  but  this  is  an 
admission  that  there  is  something  worth  quoting, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  all  writers.  That  Seneca 
possessed  great  mental  powers  cannot  be  doubted. 
He  bad  seen  much  of  human  life,  and  he  knew 
well  what  man  was.  His  philosophy,  so  far  as  he 
adopted  a  system,  was  the  stoical,  but  it  was 
rather  an  eclecticism  of  stoicism  than  pure  stoicism. 
His  style  is  antithetical,  and  apparently  laboured  j 
and  when  there  is  much  labour,  there  is  generally 
affectation.  Yet  his  language  is  clear  and  forcible; 
it  is  not  mere  words:  there  is  thought  always.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  name  any  modern  writer  who 
has  treated  on  morality,  and  has  said  so  much  that 
is  practically  good  and  true,  or  has  treated  the 
matter  in  so  attractive  a  way.  The  best  edition! 
of  Seneca  are  by  J.  F.  Gmnovius,  Leiden,  1 649 — 
1658,  4  vols.  12mo. ;  by  Ruhkopf,  Leipsig,  1797 — 
1811,  5  vols.  8v©.;  and  the  Bipont  edition,  Strass- 
burg,  1809,  5  vols.  8va 

Senoclo,  Herennius,  was  a  native  of  Baetica  in 
Spain,  where  he  served  as  quaestor.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  Domitian  on  the  accusation  of  Melius 
Cams,  in  consequence  of  his  having  written  the 
life  of  Helvidius  Priscus,  which  he  composed  at 
the  request  of  Fannia,  the  wife  of  Helvidius. 

Senia  (Senensis:  Seema  or  Zengg),  a  Roman 
colony  in  Li  burn  ia  in  Illyricum,  on  the  coast,  and 
on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Siscia. 

8en6nes,  a  powerful  people  in  Oal!  ia  Lugdu- 
nensis,  dwelt  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Seqnnna 
(Setae),  and  were  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pari- 
sii,  on  the  W.  by  the  Camutes,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Aedui,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Lingones  and  Mandu- 
bii.  Their  chief  town  was  Agendicum,  afterward* 
called  Senones  {Sent).  A  portion  of  this  people 
crossed  the  Alps  about  B.C.  400,  in  order  to  settle 
in  Italy ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Italy 
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was  already  occupied  by  other  Celtic  tribe*,  the 
Benones  were  obliged  to  penetrate  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  S.,  and  took  up  their  abode  on  the 
Adriatic  tea  between  the  rivers  UtU  and  Aesis 
(between  Ravenna  and  Ancona),  after  expelling 
the  Umbriana.  In  this  country  they  founded  the 
town  of  Sena.  They  extended  their  ravages  into 
Etruria ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Romans  while  tbey  were  laying 
siege  to  Clusium,  that  tbey  marched  against  Rome 
and  took  the  city,  B.  c.  390.  From  this  time  we 
find  them  engaged  in  constant  hostilities  with  the 
Romans,  till  they  were  at  length  completely  sub- 
dued and  the  greater  part  of  them  destroyed  by 
the  consul  Dolabella,  283. 

8entinum  (Sentinae,  Senttnatis :  nr.  ,W/fr- 
roto,  Ru.),  a  fortified  town  in  Umbria,  not  far 
from  the  river  Aesis. 

Sentlua  Saturalnua.  [Satcrmnot.] 

Beplas  (Sirrioft :  StCeoro*),  a  promontory  in  the 
S.E.of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Magnesia,  on  which 
a  great  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  wrecked. 

8eplasla,  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  Capua, 
where  perfumes  and  luxuries  of  a  similar  kind 
were  sold. 

Sepphoria  (Jrr<p<*ptt :  Se/vrieA),  a  city  of  Pa- 
lestine, in  the  middle  of  Galilee,  about  half-way 
between  M.  Cannel  and  the  hike  of  Tiberias,  was 
an  insignificant  place,  until  Herod  Antipas  fortified 
it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  Galilee,  under  the 
nam*  of  Diocaesarea.  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  5  Jewish  Sanhedrim;  and  continued  to  flourish 
until  the  4th  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Caesar  (J alius,  on  account  of  a  revolt  of  it* 
inhabitants. 

Septem  Aquae,  a  place  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sabtui,  near  Reate. 
I  Septem  Fratret  ('Ewrd:  a3«A<poJ:  Jebel  Zatomi, 
L  e.  Apes'  ffiU),  a  mountain  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Mauritania  Tingitana,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
F  return  Gad  i  tan  urn  (Strati*  of  Gibraltar),  con- 
nected by  a  low  tongue  of  land  with  the  promon- 
tory of  Abvla,  which  is  also  included  under  the 
modern  name. 

Beptem  Maria,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  lagoons  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po  by 
the  frequent  overflows  of  this  river.  Persons 
•anally  sailed  through  these  lagoons  from  Ravenna 
to  Altinum. 

St  p temped*  (Septempedanus :  San  5tartao),  a 
Roman  municipiura  in  the  interior  of  Picenum,  on 
the  road  from  Auximum  to  Urbs  Salvia. 
Septlmlut  Gets.  [Get*.] 
Septlmlus  Berenua.  [Sbbbnus.] 
8eptImJus  BevSrua.  [Sbvbrub.] 
Septlmlnj  Tltla*,  a  Roman  poet,  whom  Horace 
(i.  3.  9 — 14)  represents  as  having  ventured  to  quaff 
a  draught  from  the  Pindaric  spring,  and  as  having 
been  ambitious  to  achieve  distinction  in  tragedy. 
In  this  passage  Horace  speaks  of  him  under  the 
name  of  Titius ;  and  he  is  probably  the  same  indi- 
vidual with  the  Septimnu  who  is  addressed  in  the 
6th  ode  of  the  2nd  book,  and  who  is  introduced  in 
the  9th  epistle  of  the  1st  book. 

8equana  (Seine),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
Gaul,  rising  in  the  central  parts  of  that  country, 
and  flowing  through  the  province  of  Gallia  Lug- 
dunensis  into  the  ocean  opposite  Britain.  It  is  346 
miles  in  length.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
Matron*  (Afarae),  Esia  (Olid)  with  its  tributary 
the  A  son*  (^sm*;  and  Incaunus  This 


river  has  a  slow  current,  and  i*  navigable  bryos^ 
Lutetia  Paris iorum  (Paris). 

8e  quasi,  a  powerful  Celtic  people  in  Ga."ia 
Belgica,  separated  from  the  Helvetii  by  Mm 
Jurassus,  from  the  Aedoi  by  the  A  rax,  and  fro** 
the  province  Narbonensis  by  the  Rhone,  inhabit, 
ing  the  country  called  Framcke  Compti  and  Btr. 
gundy.  In  the  later  division  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  the  country  of  the  Seqmtni  formed  a 
special  province  under  the  name  of  Maxima  Seqaa- 
norum.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  river 
Sequana,  which  bad  its  source  in  the  N.  W.  fron- 
tiers of  their  territory  ;  but  their  couctrv  was 
chiefly  watered  by  the  rivers  Arar  and  Dslis. 
Their  chief  town  was  Vesontio  (Brs  i"  $om).  They 
were  governed  by  kings  of  their  own,  and  were 
constantly  at  war  with  the  AedoL 

Sequester,  Viblua,  the  name  attached  to  a  i!* 
sary  which  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  gee- 
graphical  names  contained  in  the  Roman  p-^*> 
The  tract  is  divided  into  7  sections :  —  1.  Flmmi»a. 
2.  Fon&es.  3.  Ixtctu.  4»  Aewiora.  o.  PaJwin. 
6.  Monies.  7.  Gentee.  To  which  in  some  MS>. 
an  8th  is  added,  containing  a  list  of  the  seren 
wonders  of  the  world.  Concerning  the  author  per- 
sonally we  know  nothing  ;  and  he  probably  lived 
not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  Th* 
best  edition  is  by  Oberiinus,  Argent.  1778. 

Sera.  [Sbrica.] 

Beraplo,  a  surname  of  P.  Cornel  ha*  Scspso  Nsv 
ska,  consul  B.C.  138.    [Sctrio,  No.  1ft.] 

Seraplon  (ttpawimv),  a  physician  of  Alexandra, 
who  lived  in  the  3rd  centn-y  B.C.  He  belonged  as 
the  sect  of  the  EmpiricL, and  so  much  extended  a& 
improved  the  system  of  Philinus,  that  the  n*rent.<c 
of  it  is  by  tome  authors  attributed  to  bias.  Sera- 
pion  wrote  against  Hippocrates  with  mock  vehe- 
mence ;  but  neither  this,  nor  any  of  hia  other  week*, 
are  now  extant  He  is  several  times  mentioned 
and  quoted  by  Celsus,  Galen,  and  others. 

Serapia  or  Sar&pi*  (2o^nrir>,  an  Egrptaa 
divinity,  whose  worship  was  introduced  into  Greece 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  Hi*  worship  was 
introduced  into  Rome  with  that  of  Iaia,  [Isra.] 

Berbonis  Lacua.    [Sibroni*  Laccb,] 

Serdlca  or  Bardlca,  an  important  town 
Upper  Moeria,  and  the  capital  of  Dacia  Interior, 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  source*  of  tb* 
Oescus,  and  on  the  road  from  Naisstu  to  Philipee- 
polia.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  entp?nr 
Maximianus  ;  it  was  destroyed  by  Attila,but  was 
soon  afterwards  rebuilt ;  and  it  bore  in  tb*  miid.t 
ages  the  name  of  Triadiixn.  Iu  extensive  ruins 
are  to  be  seen  S.  of  SojAia.  Serdica  derived  i-j 
name  from  the  Thracian  people  Serdi. 

Serena,  niece  of  Theodosrus  the  Great,  ffester- 
mother  of  the  emperor  Honoriua,  and  wife  of  S*> 
licbo. 

8erenus,  Annaeua,  one  of  the  most  bttira* 
friends  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who  dedicated  ■ 
him  bis  work  De  TranqnUltinte  and  De  0>*s,'»«Aj- 
He  was  praefectus  vigilum  under  Nero,  and  died  a 
consequence  of  eating  a  poisonous  kind  of  funf?i 

Serenas,  Q.  Bammonlcu*  (or  Samomien$\  e»- 
joyed  a  high  reputation  at  Rome,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  3rd  century  after  Christ,  a&  a  man  of  casts 
and  varied  knowledge.  As  the  friend  of  Get*,  kj 
whom  his  composition*  were  studied  with  rrrai 
pleasure,  he  was  murdered  while  at  ■upper,  by 
command  of  Caracal  la,  a.  d.  212,  leaving  brhiad 
him  many  learned  work*.    Hi*  sou,  who  bore  tb* 
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tame  name,  was  the  preceptor  of  the  younger  Gor- 
dian,  and  bequeathed  to  his  pupil  the  magnificent 
library  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  A 
medical  poem,  extending  to  115  hexameter  lines, 
has  descended  to  us  under  the  title  Q.  Strati  Sam- 
mo  mid  tU  Median*  praecepta  saJmberrima,  or  Prae- 
eepta  dt  Median*  parvo  prrtio  parubUi,  which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  elder  Sammonicus.  It  con- 
tains a  considerable  amount  of  information,  ex- 
tracted from  the  best  authorities,  on  natural  history 
and  the  healing  art,  mixed  up  with  a  number  of 
puerile  superstitions,  the  whole  expressed  in  plain 
and  almost  prosaic  language.  The  best  edition  is 
tltat  of  Burroann,  in  his  Poctue  IaUihi  M inures 
(4  to.  Leid.  1731,  vol  ii.  pp.  187 — 388). 

Serenua,  A.  Septlmlua,  a  Roman  lyric  poet, 
who  exert-ised  his  muse  chiefly  in  depicting  the 
charms  of  the  country  and  the  delight  of  rural  pur- 
suits. His  works  are  lost,  bat  are  frequently 
quoted  by  the  grammarians. 

Serea.  [Sxaica.] 

Sergla  Gena,  patrician.  TheSergii  traced  their 
descent  from  the  Trojan  Sergestus  (Virg.  Aen.  v. 
l'2\).  The  Sergii  were  distinguished  in  the  early 
history  of  the  republic,  and  the  first  member  of  the 
gent  who  obtained  the  consulship  was  L.  Sergius 
Fidenas,  in  B.C.  437.  Catiline  belonged  to  this 
gens.  [Catilina.]  The  Sergii  bore  also  the  eur- 
uames  of  Eequilintu,  Fidenas,  Untidy  Paulut,  Plan- 
mi,  and  Stint ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  a  separate  notice. 

8erglua,  a  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  but 
later  than  the  4th  century  after  Christ,  the  author 
of  2  tracts ;  the  1st  entitled  In  pnmam  Donati 
EdUionem  Commenlarium ;  the  2nd,  In  secundum 
ZktMOti  Eduionem  Commentaria,  They  are  printed 
in  the  Grammuticae  Jjniinae  auctorej  arUupa  of 
Putschius  (Hannov.  1605,  pp.  1816 — 1838). 

Serica  (r;  2Tjp<n^  2f;p#5 ;  Selres,  also  rarely  in 
the  sing.  2ijp,  Ser),  a  country  in  the  extreme  E.  of 
Asia,  famous  as  the  native  region  of  the  silkworm, 
which  was  also  called  or)©  ;  and  hence  the  adjec- 
tive 4  sericus'  for  tilkm.  The  name  was  known  to 
the  W.  nations  at  a  very  early  period,  through  the 
use  of  silk,  first  in  W.  Asia,  and  afterwards  in 
Greece.  It  is  clear,  however,  that,  until  some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  our  era,  the  name 
had  no  distinct  geographical  signification.  Serica 
and  Serea  were  simply  the  unknown  country  and 
people  in  the  far  East,  from  whom  the  article  of 
commerce,  silk,  was  obtained-  At  a  later  period, 
some  knowledge  of  the  country  was  obtained  from 
the  traders,  the  results  of  which  are  recorded  by 
Ptolemy,  who  names  several  positions  that  can  be 
identified  with  reasonable  probability,  but  the 
detailed  mention  of  which  does  not  fall  within  the 
object  of  this  work.  The  Serica  of  Ptolemy  cor- 
responds to  the  N.  W.  part  of  O<»o,  and  the 
adjacent  portions  of  Thibet  and  CUnem  Tariary. 
The  capital,  Sera,  is  supposed  by  most  to  be 
Sisjovm,  on  the  Hoangho,  but  by  tome  Peking. 
The  country  was  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
on  the  N.  by  unknown  regions,  on  the  W.  by 
Scythia,  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  by  India  and  the 
Sinae.  The  people  were  said  by  some  to  be  of 
Indian,  by  others  of  Scythian,  origin,  and  by 
others  to  be  a  mixed  race.  The  Great  Wall  of 
China  it  mentioned  by  Ammianut  Marcellinoa 
nnder  the  name  of  Aggeret  Seriura. 

fJeriphua  (2«>«pos  :  itoitfuos ;  Serpho),  an 
island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cycladea, 
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lying  between  Cythnos  and  Siphnus.  Jt  was  a 
small  rocky  island  about  12  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
island  where  Danae  and  Perseus  landed  after 
tney  had  been  exposed  by  Acrisius,  where  Per- 
seus was  brought  up,  and  where  he  afterwards 
turned  the  inhabitants  into  ttone  with  the  Gor- 
gon's head.  Seriphus  was  colonised  by  Ioniant 
from  Athens,  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  island* 
which  refused  submission  to  Xerxes.  At  a  latex 
time  the  inhabitants  of  Seriphus  were  noted  for 
their  poverty  and  wretchedness ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  island  was  employed  by  the  Roman 
emperors  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  state  crimi- 
nals. The  ancient  writers  relate  that  the  frogs  in 
Seriphos  were  mate. 

Sermyla  (2*p*uA»j:  2«p^Aios),  a  town  in 
Macedonia  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  Si* 
thonia. 

Serr&nuA,  Atillus.  Scrranus  was  originally 
an  agnomen  of  C.  Atilius  Regulus,  consul  u.  c  257 
but  afterwards  became  the  name  of  a  distinct 
family  of  the  Atilia  gens.  Most  of  the  ancient 
writers  derive  the  name  from  serere,  and  relate 
that  Regulus  received  the  surname  of  Serranus, 
because  he  was  engaged  in  sowing  when  the  news 
was  brought  him  of  his  elevation  to  the  consulship 
(Virg.  Jen.  vi.  845).  It  appears,  however,  from 
coins,  that  Saramu  is  the  proper  form  of  the  name, 
and  tome  modem  writers  think  that  it  it  derived 
from  Saranum,  a  town  of  Umbria.— 1.  C,  praetor, 
H.C  218,  the  1st  year  of  the  2nd  Panic  war,  and 
was  sent  into  northern  Italy.  At  a  later  period  of 
the  year  he  resigned  hit  command  to  the  consul 
P.  Scipio.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  consulship  for  216.  — 2.  C,  curale  aedile  193, 
with  1*  Scribonius  Lib©.  They  were  the  1st 
aediles  who  exhibited  the  Megalesia  as  ludi  sce- 
nici.  He  was  praetor  185.  — 8.  A,  praetor  192, 
when  be  obtained,  as  his  province,  Macedonia 
and  the  command  of  the  fleet  He  was  praetor  a 
2nd  time  in  173.  He  was  consul  in  170.  —  4.  M., 
praetor  174,  when  he  obtained  the  province  of 
Sardinia.  — 5.  M..  praetor  152,  in  Further  Spain, 
defeated  the  Lusitani.— 6.  Sex.,  consul  136.— 
7.  C,  consul  106  with  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  the 
year  in  which  Cicero  and  Pompey  were  born. 
Although  a  **  stultistimos  homo,"  according  ta 
Cicero,  he  was  elected  in  preference  to  Q.  Catulua, 
He  was  one  of  the  senators  who  took  up  arms 
againtt  Saturninut  in  100.-8.  8ex~.  sumamed 
Gavianux,  because  he  originally  belonged  to  the 
Gavia  gens.  He  was  quaestor  in  63  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero,  who  treated  him  with  distinguished 
favour;  but  in  his  tribunate  of  the  plebs,  57,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  Cicero's  recal  from 
banishment.  After  Cicero's  return  to  ome  ha 
put  hit  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  senate  restoring 
to  Cicero  the  site  on  which  his  bouse  had  stood,  but 
he  found  it  advisable  to  withdraw  his  opposition. 

Berrhlum  (24 ft*  tov),  a  promontory  of  Thrace 
in  the  Aegaean  Sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Same* 
thrace,  with  a  fortress  of  the  same  name  upon  it 

Q.  Sertorloj,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  in  the  Utter  times  of  the  republic,  was  a  native 
of  Nursia,  a  Sabine  village,  and  was  born  of  ob- 
scure but  respectable  parents.  He  served  under 
Mar i us  in  the  war  againtt  the  Teu tones;  and  before 
the  battle  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (Ais),  B. c  102,  ha 
entered  the  camp  of  the  Teu  tones  in  disguise  as  a 
snv  for  which  hazardous  undertaking  his  mtiemd 
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character  and  tame  knowledge  of  the  Gallic  lan- 
guage well  qualified  him.  He  also  served  as  tri- 
bunus  militum  in  Spain  under  T.  Didius  (97). 
He  was  quaestor  in  91,  and  had  before  this  time 
lost  an  eye  in  battle.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  88,  he  declared  himself  against  the 
party  of  the  nobles,  though  he  was  by  no  means  an 
admirer  of  his  old  commander,  C.  Marius,  whose 
character  he  well  understood.  He  commanded  one 
of  the  4  armies  which  besieged  Rome  under  Ma* 
riua  and  Cinna.  He  was  however  opposed  to  the 
bloody  massacre  which  ensued  after  Marias  and 
Cinna  entered  Rome ;  and  he  was  so  indignant  at 
the  horrible  deeds  committed  by  the  slaves,  whom 
Marius  kept  as  guards,  that  he  fell  upon  them  in 
their  camp,  and  speared  4000  of  them.  In  83 
Sertorius  was  praetor,  and  either  in  this  year  or 
the  following  he  went  into  Spain,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him  as  his  province  by  the  Marian 
party.  After  collecting  a  small  body  of  troops  in 
Spain,  he  crossed  over  to  Mauretania,  where  be 
gained  a  victory  over  Paccianus,  one  of  Sulla's 
generals.  In  consequence  of  his  success  in  Africa, 
be  was  invited  by  the  Lusitani,  who  were  exposed 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  to  become  their 
leader.  He  gained  great  influence  over  the  Lusi- 
tanians  and  the  other  barbarians  in  Spain,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  forming  an  army,  which  for 
some  years  successfully  opposed  all  the  power  of 
Rome.  He  also  availed  himself  of  the  superstitious 
character  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was,  to 
Strengthen  hi*  authority  over  them.  A  fawn  was 
brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  natives  as  a  present, 
which  soon  became  so  tame  as  to  accompany  him 
in  his  walks,  and  attend  him  on  all  occasions. 
After  Sulla  had  become  master  of  Italy,  Sertorius 
was  joined  by  many  Romans  who  had  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  dictator  ;  and  this  not  only  added 
to  his  consideration,  but  brought  him  many  good 
officers.  In  79  Metellus  Pius  was  sent  into  Spain 
with  a  considerable  force  against  Sertorius ;  but 
Metellus  could  effect  nothing  against  the  enemy. 
He  was  unable  to  bring  Sertorius  to  any  decisive 
battle,  but  was  constantly  harassed  by  the  guerilla 
warfare  of  the  latter.  In  77  Sertorius  was  joined 
by  M.  Perperna  with  53  cohorts  [Pirpsrna]. 
To  give  some  show  of  form  to  his  formidable  power, 
Sertorius  established  a  senate  of  300,  into  which 
no  provincial  was  admitted;  but  to  soothe  the 
more  distinguished  Spaniards,  and  to  have  some 
security  for  their  fidelity,  he  established  a  school  at 
Huesca  (On»),  in  Aragon,  for  the  education  of 
their  children  in  Greek  and  Roman  learning.  The 
continued  want  of  success  on  the  part  of  Metellus 
induced  the  Romans  to  send  Pompey  to  his  assist- 
ance, but  with  an  independent  command.  Pompey 
arrived  in  Spain  in  76  with  30,000  infantry  and 
1000  cavalry,  but  even  with  this  formidable  force 
be  was  unable  to  gain  any  decisive  advantages  over 
Sertorius.  For  the  next  5  years  Sertorius  kept 
.  both  Metellus  and  Pompey  at  bay,  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  large  number  of  their  forces  Sertorius 
was  at  length  assassinated  in  72  at  a  banquet  by 
Perperna  and  some  other  Roman  officers,  who  bad 
long  been  jealous  of  the  authority  of  their  com- 
mander. 

ServtlXa,  L  Daughter  of  Q.  Servilius  Caepio 
and  the  daughter  of  Livia,  the  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated M.  Livius  Drusus,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c  91.  Servilia  was  married  twice;  first  to  M. 
Junius  Brutus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 


of  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  and  secondly  to  D.  J  Ju- 
nius Silantu.  consul  62.  She  was  the  faveanss 
mistress  of  the  dictator  Caesar ;  and  tt  is  reporvc 
that  Brutus  was  her  son  by  Caesar.  This  ale 
however  cannot  be  true,  as  Caesar  was  only  15 
years  older  than  Brutus,  the  former  having  been 
born  in  100,  and  the  latter  in  85.  She  survived 
both  her  lover  and  her  son.  After  the  battW  ei 
Pbilippi,  Antony  sent  her  the  ashes  of  her  sofi.— 
8.  Sister  of  the  preceding,  was  the  2nd  wife  of 
L.  Lucullus,  consul  74.  She  bore  Locuilns  a  bob, 
but.  like  her  sister,  she  was  faithless  to  ber  hue- 
hand  ;  and  the  latter,  after  putting  up  with  her 
conduct  for  some  time  from  regard  to  M.  Cato  Utt- 
censis,  her  half-brother,  at  length  divorced  her. 

Servilia  Gens,  was  one  of  the  Alban  houses 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hoetiliua.  This  real 
was  very  celebrated  during  the  early  age*  of  the 
republic,  and  it  continued  to  produce  men  of  iaia- 
ence  in  the  state  down  to  the  imperial  period.  It 
was  divided  into  numerous  families,  of  whkh  tie 
most  important  bore  the  names  of : — Abau,  Cas> 
pio,  Casca,  Glaucia,  Rullub,  Vatia. 

Serviu*  Maurus  Honoritua,  or  Servian  Ma- 
rius HonoratUS,  a  celebrated  Latin  grammanaa, 
contemporary  with  Macrobiua,  who  introduces  him 
among  the  dramatis  per*onae  of  the  Saturnalia, 
His  most  celebrated  production  was  an  elaborat* 
commentary  upon  Virgil  This  is,  nominally  at 
least,  still  extant ;  but  from  the  widely  di&rtct 
forms  which  it  assumes  in  different  MSS.  it  is 
clear  that  it  must  have  been  changed  and  inter- 
polated to  such  an  extent  by  the  transcribers  of  ta* 
middle  ages,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  hov 
much  belongs  to  Servius  and  how  much  to  Uttr 
hands.  Even  in  its  present  condition,  however,  it 
is  deservedly  regarded  as  the  most  important  aad 
valuable  of  all  the  Latin  Scholia.  It  is  attached 
to  many  of  the  earlier  editions  of  Virgil,  but  i: 
will  be  found  under  its  best  form  in  the  edition  <A 
Virgil  by  Burraann.  We  possess  also  the  following 
treatises  bearing  the  name  of  Serving: — 1.  /a 
teemmdam  Domaii  Editiomm  Intcrprtiatto.  2.  Dt 
/{at tone  ultimatum  Syllabarum  ad  AquilvKum  Lt- 
ber.    3.  An  d*  centum  Metru  a  CWiuutnia. 

Servius  Tulllus.  [Tullius.] 

Sesamus  (STjaa^df ),  a  little  coast  river  oi 
Paphlagonia,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name :  beta- 
called  afterwards  Amastris. 

SSsostris  (SeVsNTTpit),  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  great  king  of  Egypt,  who  is  cabled 
in  Manetho  and  on  the  monuments  Ramies  or 
Ramesses.  Ramses  is  a  name  common  to  severs! 
kings  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties;  but 
Sesostris  must  be  identified  with  Ramses,  the  3rd 
king  of  the  19th  dynasty,  the  son  of  Seti,  and  ti>« 
father  of  Menephthah.  Sesostris  was  a  great  col- 
queror.  He  is  said  to  have  subdued  Ethi-pa, 
the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Tiinurians  ia 
Europe;  and  in  all  the  countries  which  be  con- 
quered he  erected  afefae,  on  which  he  inscribed 
his  own  name.  He  returned  to  Egypt  after  ai 
absence  of  9  years,  and  the  countless  captives 
whom  he  brought  back  with  him  were  employed 
in  the  erection  of  numerous  public  works.  AJt-^i- 
rials  of  Ham ses- Sesostris  still  exist  throughout  lit 
whole  of  Egypt,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nik  Is 
the  south  of  Nubia  In  the  remains  of  bis  palicv- 
temple  at  Thebes  we  see  his  victories  and  cun<]ue*ti 
represented  on  the  walls,  and  we  can  still  tract 
there  some  of  the  nations  of  Africa  and  Ana  wiiun 
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he  subdued.  The  name  of  Seeostris  i*  not  found 
on  monument*,  and  it  was  probably  a  popular  sur- 
name given  to  the  great  hero  of  the  19th  dynasty, 
and  borrowed  from  Sesostris,  one  of  the  renowned 
kings  of  the  12th  dynasty,  or  perhaps  from  Sesor- 
thus,  a  king  of  the  3rd  dynasty. 

Sestianae  Araa  (C.  VUlano),  the  most  W.-ly 
promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nenau  in  Gallaecia,  with  S  altars  consecrated  to 
Augustus. 

Sestlnnm  (Sestinas,  -at is :  Se$tino),  a  town  in 
Umbria  on  the  Apennines,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Pisaurns. 

Seetlua,  [Sbxtiur.] 

Sestus  [ir)<rr6\ :  "X^artot :  Ialora\  a  town 
in  Thrace,  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Hellespont  opposite  Abydos  in  Asia,  from  which 
it  was  only  7  stadia  distant.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Aeolian*.  It  was  celebrated  in  Grecian  poetry 
on  account  of  the  loves  of  Leander  and  Hero 
[LiANDza],  and  in  history  on  account  of  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  here  built  across  the 
Hellespont  Sestus  was  always  reckoned  a  place 
of  importance  in  consequence  of  its  commanding 
to  a  great  extent  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont. 
It  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Per- 
sians, but  was  retaken  by  the  Greeks,  B.  c.  478, 
after  a  long  siege.  It  subsequently  formed  part 
of  the  Athenian  empire. 

Be  tibia.  [Sabtabis.] 

Bethoa  (2e04»r),  «  priest  of  Hephaestus,  made 
himself  master  of  Egypt  after  the  expulsion  of 
Sabacon,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Dodecarchia,  or  government  of  the 
12  chiefs,  which  ended  in  the  sole  sovereignty  of 
Psammiticbus.  Herodotus  relates  (ii.  141)  that 
in  Sethon's  reign  Sanacharibus,  king  of  the  Ara- 
bians and  Assyrians,  advanced  against  Egypt,  at 
which  Sethon  was  in  great  alarm,  as  he  had  in* 
suited  the  warrior  class,  and  deprived  them  of 
their  lands,  and  they  now  refused  to  follow  biro  to 
the  war.  But  the  god  Hephaestus  came  to  his 
assistance;  for  while  the  two  armies  were  encamped 
near  Pelusium,  the  field-mice  in  the  night  gnawed 
to  pieces  the  bow-strings,  the  quivers,  and  the 
shield-handles  of  the  Assyrians,  who  fled  on  the 
following  day  with  great  )o«6.  The  recollection  of 
this  miracle  was  perpetuated  by  a  statue  of  the 
king  in  the  temple  of  Hephaestus,  holding  a  mouse 
in  his  baud,  and  saying,  u  Let  every  one  look  at 
me  and  be  pious."  Tins  Sanacharibus  is  the  Sen- 
nacherib of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrian*  at  Pelusium  is  evidently  only  another 
version  of  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  Assy- 
rians by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  when  they  bad  ad- 
vanced against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  liezekiah. 
According  to  the  Jewish  records,  this  event  hap- 
pened in  B.C.  71 1. 

Sella  (Setinus:  Satxa  or  5mm),  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium  in  the  E.  of  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Volscian  confederacy, 
but  was  subsequently  taken  by  the  Romans  and 
colonised.  It  was  here  that  the  Romans  kept  the 
Carthaginian  hostage*.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellent  wiue  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  which  was  reckoned  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
the  finest  wine  in  Italy. 

Severn*,  M.  A  art  II  u*  Alexander,  usually 
called  Alexander  Severn*,  Roman  emperor,  a.  n. 
222 — 236,  the  son  of  Gessius  Martian u*  and  Julia 
Aiamaca,  and  first  cousin  of  Elagabalus,  was  bom 
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at  Arce,  in  Phoenicia,  in  the  temple  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  which  his  parents  had  repaired  for 
the  celebration  of  a  festival,  the  1st  of  October, 
A.  n.  205.  His  original  name  appears  to  have  been 
Alexktntit  Bauianui,  the  latter  appellation  having 
been  derived  from  his  maternal  grandfather.  Upon 
the  elevation  of  Elagabalus,  he  accompanied  hi* 
mother  and  the  court  to  Rome,  a  report  having 
been  spread  abroad  that  he  also,  as  well  a*  the 
emperor,  was  the  son  of  Caracalla.  In  221  be  wa» 
adopted  by  Elagabalus  and  created  Caesar.  The 
names  Alerktnus  and  Bussianua  were  laid  aside, 
and  thoae  of  M.  Awrtlius  Alexander  substituted  ; 
M.  Avrditu  in  virtue  of  hi*  adoption  ;  Alexander 
in  consequence,  as  was  asserted,  of  a  direct  reve- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  Syrian  god.  On  the  death 
of  Elagabalus,  on  the  11th  of  March,  a.  n.  222, 
Alexander  ascended  the  throne,  adding  Severn  to 
hi*  other  designation*,  in  order  to  mark  more  ex- 
plicitly the  descent  which  he  claimed  from  the 
father  of  Caracalla.  After  reigning  in  peace  some 
years,  during  which  he  reformed  many  abuses  in 
the  state,  he  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Arta- 
xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  who  had  lately  founded  the 
new  empire  of  the  Sasaanidae  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthian  monarchy.  Alexander  gained  a  great 
victory  over  Artaxerxes  in  232 ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  prosecute  his  advantage  in  consequence  of  intel- 
ligence having  reached  him  of  a  great  movement 
among  the  German  tribes.  He  celebrated  a  tri- 
umph at  Rome  in  233,  and  in  the  following  year 
(234)  set  out  for  Gaul,  which  the  Germans  were 
devastating  ;  but  before  be  had  made  any  progres* 
in  the  campaign,  he  was  waylaid  by  a  small  band 
of  mutinous  soldiers,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  Max- 
imums, and  slain,  along  with  his  mother,  in  the 
early  part  of  235,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  1 4th  of  his  reign.  Alexander  Severn*  was 
distinguished  by  justice,  wisdom,  and  clemency  in 
all  public  transaction*,  and  by  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  his  private  life. 

S&verus,  A.  Caecina.  [Cabcixa.] 

Severn*,  Caaslus,  a  celebrated  orator  and 
satirical  writer  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius, was  born  about  8.  C  50  at  Longula,  in  La- 
tium. He  was  a  man  of  low  origin  and  dbjsoluta 
character,  but  was  much  feared  by  the  severity  of 
his  attack*  upon  the  Roman  nobles.  He  mutt 
have  commenced  hi*  career  as  a  public  slanderer 
very  early,  if  he  i*  the  person  against  whom  the 
6th  epode  of  Horace  is  directed,  as  is  supj>o*ed  by 
many  ancient  and  modern  commentators.  Toward* 
the  latter  end  of  tbe  reign  of  Augustus,  Severn* 
was  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  island  of  Crete 
ou  account  of  his  libellous  verses ;  but  as  he  still 
continued  to  write  libels,  he  was  removed  by  Tibe- 
rius in  a.  n.  24  to  the  desert  island  of  Seriphos, 
where  he  died  in  great  poverty  in  the  25th  year 
of  his  exile,  a.  u.  33. 

Severn*,  Cornelius,  the  author  of  a  poem  en- 
titled Helium  Siculuin,  was  contemporary  with 
Ovid,  by  whom  be  is  addressed  in  one  of  the 
Epistles  written  from  Pontus. 

Biverus,  Flavin*  Valerfu*,  Roman  emperor, 
a.  n.  306 — 307.  He  was  proclaimed  Caesar  by 
Galeriu*  in  305 ;  and  on  the  death  of  Constant iu* 
Chlorus,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  further  pro- 
claimed Augustus  by  (Valerius.  Soon  afterward* 
he  was  sent  against  Maxentius,  who  had  as* timed, 
the  imperial  title  at  Rome.  The  expedition  how- 
ever was  unaucceMful;  and  Severn*  having  stuv 
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rendered  at  Ravenna,  was  taken  prisoner  to  Rome 
and  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Severus,  Liblus,  Roman  emperor  A.  D.  461— 
4G5,  was  a  Lucanian  by  birth,  and  owed  bis  acces- 
sion to  Ricimer,  who  placed  htm  on  the  throne  after 
the  assassination  of  Majorian.  During  his  reign 
the  real  goTernment  was  in  the  hands  of  Ricimer. 
Severus  died  a  natural  death. 

Severus,  L.  SeptXmlnj,  Roman  emperor  a.  D. 
193 — 211,  was  born  146,  near  Leptis  in  Africa. 
After  holding  various  important  military  commands 
under  M.  Aurelius  and  Co  mm  od  us,  he  was  at 
length  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
in  Pannonia  and  Illyria.  By  this  army  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of  Pertinax 
(193).  He  forthwith  marched  upon  Rome,  where 
Julianas  had  been  made  emperor  by  the  praetorian 
troops.  Julian  us  waa  put  to  death  upon  his  arrival 
before  the  city.  [JuljaNUB.]  Severus  then  turned 
his  arms  against  Pescennius  Niger,  who  had  been 
saluted  emperor  by  the  eastern  legions.  The 
struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  decisive  battle 
near  lssus,  in  which  Niger  was  defeated  by  Severus, 
and  having  been  shortly  afterwards  taken  prisoner 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  latter  (194). 
Severus  then  laid  siege  to  Bytantium,  which  re- 
fused to  submit  to  him  even  after  the  death  of 
Niger,  and  which  was  not  taken  till  196.  The 
city  was  treated  with  great  severity  by  Severus. 
lu  walls  were  levelled  with  the  earth,  iU  soldiers 
and  magistrates  put  to  death,  and  the  town  itself, 
deprived  of  all  its  political  privileges,  made  over  to 
the  Perinthians.  During  the  continuance  of  this 
siege,  Severus  had  crossed  the  Euphrates  (19.))  and 
subdued  the  Mesopotamian  Arabians.  He  returned 
to  Italy  in  196,  and  in  the  same  year  proceeded  to 
Gaul  to  oppose  Albinus,  who  bad  been  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  troops  in  that  country.  Albinus 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  terrible  battle  fought 
near  Lyons  on  the  19th  of  February,  197.  Severus 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year  ;  but  after  re- 
maining a  short  time  in  the  capital,  he  set  out  for 
the  East  in  order  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  Far- 
thians,  who  were  ravaging  Mesopotamia.  He 
crossed  the  Euphrates  early  in  198,  and  commenced 
a  series  of  operations  which  were  attended  with 
brilliant  results.  Seleucia  and  Babylon  were 
evacuated  by  the  enemy  ;  and  Ctesiphon  was  taken 
and  plundered  after  a  short  siege.  After  spending 
3  years  in  the  East,  and  visiting  Arabia,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt,  Severus  returned  to  Rome  in  202.  For 
the  next  7  years  he  remained  tranquilly  at  Rome  ; 
but  in  208  be  went  to  Britain  with  his  sons  Cara- 
cal la  and  Geta.  Here  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  Caledonians,  and  erected  the  celebrated  wall, 
which  bore  his  name,  from  the  Sol  way  to  the  mouth 
•f  the  Tyne.  After  remaining  2  years  in  Britain 
he  died  at  Eborncum  (York )  on  the  4th  of  February, 
21 1,  in  the  65th  year  of  bis  age,  and  the  18th  of 
hiM  reign. 

Severus,  Sulplclua,  chiefly  celebrated  as  an  ec- 
clesiastical historian,  was  a  native  of  Aquitania, 
and  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century 
under  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  and  was  originally  an  advocate ; 
but  he  eventually  became  a  presbyter  of  the  church, 
and  attached  himself  closely  to  St.  Martin  of 
Tours.  The  extant  works  of  Severus  are:  —  1. 
Utsiona  Sacra^  an  epitome  of  sacred  history,  ex- 
tending from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  con- 
sulship of  StiJicho  and  Aurelianus,  a.  e.  400  2. 
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Vita  S.  Martini  Turonentis.  3.  Trn  Ef/ut<im. 
4.  Dialogi  dmo,  containing  a  review  of  the  dissent  us 
which  had  arisen  among  ecclesiastic*  in  the  East 
regarding  the  works  of  Origen.  5.  ATi-ts/o-W  Suu 
The  best  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Sevens) 
is  bv  Hierooymus  de  Prato,  4 to.  2  vols.  Vctot. 
1741-1764. 

Seuthes  <  Z«v#ns),  the  name  of  several  kh*i  *f 
the  Odrysians  in  Thrace.  Of  these  the  moss  im- 
portant was  the  nephew  of  Sitalcea,  whom  be  so*, 
ceeded  on  the  throne  in  424.  During  a  long  resn 
he  raised  his  kingdom  to  a  height  of  power  and 
prosperity,  which  it  had  never  previously  attaix*c 

Sextla  or  Sestla  Gens,  plebeian,  one  of  wbos* 
members,  namely,  L.  Sextius  Sextinus  Laterar  js, 
was  the  first  plebeian  who  obtained  the  consukh  p, 
B.  c  366. 

Sextlae  Aquae.    [Aquas  Skxtiab.] 

Sextius  or  Sestlua.  L  P.,  quaestor  a.  c  63, 
and  tribune  of  the  plebs  57.  In  the  latt*r  year 
he  took  an  active  part  in  obtaining  Cicero's  recal 
from  banishment.  Like  Milo,  he  kept  a  hand  d 
armed  retainers  to  oppose  P.  Clod i us  and  his  par- 
tisan*; and  in  the  following  year  (56)  he  was 
accused  of  Vis  on  account  of  bis  violent  acts  darxj 
his  tribunate.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an 
oration  still  extant,  and  was  acquitted  on  the  Wu 
of  March,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  powerful 
influence  of  Pompey.  In  53,  Sextius  wa»  praetuc 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  mil  war  in  49,  Sextan 
first  espoused  Pompey's  party,  but  be  afterwards 
joined  Caesar,  who  sent  him,  in  48,  into  Capra- 
docia.  He  was  alive  in  43?  as  appears  from  Cicero's 
correspondence.— 2.  IV,  son  of  the  preceding  by 
his  first  wife,  Postumia,  He  served  under  M  Bru- 
tus in  Macedonia,  but  subsequently  became  the 
friend  of  Augustus.  One  of  Horace's  odea  u  ad- 
dressed to  him.— 3.  T.,  one  of  Caesura  legates  a 
Gaul,  and  afterwards  governor  of  the  province  ol 
Nuraidia,  or  New  Africa,  at  the  time  of  Caesar 't 
death  (44).  Here  he  carried  on  war  a^airut  Q. 
Cornificius,  who  held  the  province  of  Old  Atrx* 
and  whom  he  defeated  and  slew  in  battle 

Bex  tins  Calvin ua.  [Calvinub.] 

Sextus  Empirlcus,  was  a  physician,  and  re- 
ceived his  name  Empiricus  from  belonging  to  th« 
school  of  the  EmpiricL  He  was  a  contemponrr  ol 
Galen,  and  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  3r.  3  century 
of  the  Christian  aera.  Nothing  is  known  of  sn 
life,  He  belonged  to  the  Sceptical  school  of  phik* 
sophy.  Two  of  his  works  are  extant: — 1. 
riat  "twrvmivus  */  oitrwrutk  urofirrinaTa^  coo  mi  ■ 
ing  the  doctrines  of  the  Sceptics  in  3  books.  2 
Itybv  robs  ftadiffiorucobs  brrifrrnmol,  against  tat 
Mathematici,  in  11  books,  is  an  attack  u  poo  all 
positive  philosophy.  The  first  6  books  are  s  re- 
futation of  the  6  sciences  of  grammar,  rhetorx. 
geometry,  arithmetic,  astrology,  and  music  Tat 
remaining  5  books  are  directed  against  logician*, 
physical  philosophers,  and  ethical  writers,  sj*i 
form,  in  fact,  a  distinct  work,  which  may  be  viewed 
as  belonging  to  the  TsrorwsWeit.  The  two  works 
are  a  great  repository  of  doubts  ;  the  language  is  as 
clear  and  perspicuous  as  the  subject  will  allow. 
Edited  by  Fabricius,  Lips.  1718. 

8extua  Eufus,  L  The  name  prefixed  to  a  work 
entitled  D*  Hegionitms  VrUa  Rumae,  published  by 
Onuphrius  Panvinius  at  Frankfort  in  1558.  Tin 
work  is  believed  by  the  best  topographers  to  hs«s 
been  compiled  at  a  late  period,  and  is  not  regarded 
as  a  document  of  authority. «— 2.  Sextus  Eufu  is 
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also  the  name  prefixed  to  an  abridgment  of  Roman 
History  in  28  short  chapters,  entitled  Brtviarium 
de  Vxetorxit  et  Provmciu  Pojmli  Romani.  and  ex- 
ecuted by  command  of  the  emperor  Valena,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  This  work  is  usually  printed 
with  the  larger  editions  of  Eutropius,  and  of  the 
minor  Roman  historians.  There  are  no  grounds 
for  establishing  a  connexion  between  Sextus  Rufus 
the  historian  and  the  author  of  the  work  Dt  Re- 
f&mAut. 

Sibae  or  Sibi  (2iftu,  2/ffof),  a  rude  people  in 
the  N.  W.  of  India  (in  the  Punjub\  above  the 
ctmfiuence  of  the  rivers  Hydaspee  (Mum)  and 
Acesines  (Chenab),  who  were  clothed  in  skins  and 
armed  with  clubs,  and  whom  therefore  the  soldiers 
of  Alexander  regarded,  whether  seriously  or  in 
jest,  as  descendants  of  Hercules. 

SIbyllae  ( 2<'£uAAa«),  the  name  by  which  several 
prophetic  women  are  designated.  The  first  Sibyl, 
from  whom  all  the  rest  are  said  to  hare  derived 
their  name,  is  called  a  daughter  of  Dardanus  and 
Neso.  Some  authors  mention  only  4  Sibyls,  the 
Erythraean,  the  Samian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
Sardian ;  but  it  was  more  commonly  believed  that 
there  were  10,  namely,  the  Babylonian,  the  Li- 
byan, the  Delphian  (an  elder  Delphian,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Lamia,  and  a  younger  one), 
the  Cimmerian,  the  Erythraean  (also  an  elder  and 
a  younger  one,  the  latter  of  whom  was  called  He- 
rophile),  the  Samian,  the  Cumaean  (sometimes 
identified  with  the  Erythraean),  the  Hellespont), -in, 
or  Trojan,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Tiburtine.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  Sibyls  is  the  Cumaean, 
who  is  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Herophilc, 
Demo,  Phemonoe,  Deiphobe,  Demophfle,  and  Amal- 
thea.  She  was  consulted  by  Aeneas  before  he 
descended  into  the  lower  world.  She  is  said  to 
have  come  to  Italy  from  the  East,  and  she  is  the 
one  who,  according  to  tradition,  appeared  before 
king  Tarquinius,  offering  him  the  Sibylline  books 
for  sale.  Respecting  the  Sibylline  books,  see  Did. 
of  Antiq.  art.  SibylUm  Libri. 

8icambri  [Sygambrl] 

Blcani,  Siceli,  Sicelifitae.  [Sicilia.] 

fiieirli  (i.  e.  assuma*),  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  certain  savage  mountain  tribes  of  the 
Lebanon,  who  were,  like  the  Thuga  of  India, 
avowed  murderers  by  profession.  In  the  same 
mountains  there  existed,  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  a  branch  of  the  fanatic  sect  called 
Anatsinty  whose  habits  resembled  those  of  the 
Sicarii,  and  whose  name  the  Crusaders  imported 
into  Europe  ;  but  these  were  of  Arabian  origin. 

Sicca  Veneria  (prob.  Al-Kaf),  a  considerable 
city  of  N.  Africa,  on  the  frontier  of  Numidia  and 
Zeugitana,  built  on  a  hill  near  the  river  BagTadas. 
It  derived  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Venus,  in 
which  the  goddess  was  worshipped  with  rites 
peculiar  to  the  corresponding  eastern  deity  Astarte, 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  place  was  a 
Phoenician  settlement 

Bichaeus,  also  called  Acerbas.  [Ackrbak.] 

BfcIHa  (Sicily),  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  the  same  as  the  Homeric  island  Thri- 
nacia  (9ptvaKta\  and  it  was  therefore  frequently 
called  Thrinacia,  Trinacia,  or  Trinacria,  a  name 
which  was  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  tri- 
angular figure  of  the  island.  For  the  same  reason 
toe  Roman  poets  called  it  Triquetra.  Iu  more 
usual  name  came  from  its  later  inhabitants,  the 
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Siceli,  whence  it  was  called  Sicelia  (2uct\la\ 
which  the  Romans  changed  into  Sicilia,  As  the 
Siceli  also  bore  the  name  of  Si  ami,  the  island  was 
also  called  Sicania  (2»*aWa).  Sicily  is  separated 
from  the  S.  coast  of  Italy  by  a  narrow  channel 
called  Fretum  Siculum,  sometimes  simply  Fretum 
(Uop8n6t\  and  also  Bcyllaeum  Fretum,  of  which 
the  modern  name  is  Faro  di  Afe&aia.  The  sea  on 
the  E.  and  S.  of  the  island  was  also  called  Mare 
Siculum,  The  island  itself  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
triangle.  The  N.  and  S.  sides  are  about  175 
miles  each  in  length,  not  including  the  windings  of 
the  coast;  and  the  length  of  the  E.  side  is  about 
1 1 5  miles.  The  N.  W.  point,  the  Prom.  Liiy- 
baeum,  is  about  90  miles  from  C.  Boa  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  ;  the  N.  E.  point.  Prom.  Pelorus,  is  about 
3  miles  from  the  coast  of  Calabria  in  Italy  ;  and 
the  8.  E.  point,  Prom.  Paohgnu*,  is  60  miles  from 
the  island  of  Malta.  Sicily  formed  originally 
part  of  Italy,  and  was  torn  away  from  h  by  some 
volcanic  eruption,  as  the  ancients  generally  be- 
lieved. A  range  of  mountains,  which  are  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  Apennines,  extends  throughout  the 
island  from  E.  to  W.  The  general  name  of  this 
mountain-range  was  Nebrodi  Montes  (Madomia\ 
of  which  there  were  several  offshoots  known  by 
different  names.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were,  the  celebrated  volcano  Aetna  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  island,  Eryx  (St.  Giuliano)  in  the  extreme 
W.  near  Drepanum,  and  the  Heraei  Montes 
{Monti  Son)  in  the  S.  running  down  to  the  pro- 
montory Pachvnus.  A  large  number  of  rivers 
flow  down  from  the  mountains,  but  most  of  them 
are  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  summer.  The  soil  of 
Sicily  was  very  fertile,  and  produced  in  antiquity 
an  immense  quantity  of  wheat,  on  which  the  popu- 
lation of  Rome  relied  to  a  great  extent  for  their 
subsistence.  So  celebrated  was  it  oven  in  early 
times  on  account  of  its  corn,  that  it  was  repre- 
sented as  sacred  to  Demeter  (Ceres),  and  as  the 
favourite  abode  of  this  goddess.  Hence  it  was  in 
this  island  that  her  daughter  Persephone  (Proser- 
pina) was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Besides  com 
the  island  produced  excellent  wine,  saffron,  honey, 
almonds,  and  the  other  southern  fruits.  The  earli- 
est inhabitants  of  Sicily  are  said  to  have  been  the 
savage  Cyclopes  and  Laestrygdnes  ;  but  these  are 
fabulous  beings,  and  the  first  inhabitants  men- 
tioned in  history  are  the  Bicani  (2i«o>of),  ot 
Bic&li  (2<x«Aof),  who  crossed  over  into  the  island 
from  Italy.  Some  writers,  indeed,  regard  the 
Sicani  and  Siculi  as  two  distinct  peoples,  supposing 
the  latter  only  to  have  migrated  from  Italy,  and 
the  former  to  have  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  country ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
making  any  distinction  between  them.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  Celtic  people.  According  to 
Thucydides  their  original  settlement  was  on  the 
river  Sicanus  in  Iberia  ;  but  as  Thucydides  extends 
Iberia  as  far  as  the  Rhone,  it  is  probable  that 
Sicanus  was  a  river  of  Gaul,  and  it  may  have  been 
the  Sequana,  as  some  modern  writers  suppose. 
The  ancient  writers  relate  that  theee  Sicani,  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Ligyes  (Ligures),  crossed  the 
Alps  and  settled  in  Latium  ;  that,  being  driven 
out  of  this  country  by  the  Aborigines  with  the  help 
of  Pelasgians,  they  migrated  to  the  S.  of  the  penin- 
sula, where  they  lived  for  a  considerable  time  along 
with  the  Oenotrians ;  and  that  at  last  they  crossed 
over  to  Sicily,  to  which  they  gave  their  name. 
They  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island, 
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but  hi  later  times  were  found  chiefly  in  the  interior 
and  in  the  N.  part;  some  of  the  most  important 
towna  belonging  to  them  were  Herbita,  Agyrium, 
Adranum,  and  Enna.  The  next  immigrant*  into 
the  island  were  Cretans,  who  are  aaid  to  hare 
come  to  Sicily  under  their  king,  Minos,  in  pursuit 
of  Daedalus,  and  to  have  settled  on  the  S.  coast  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Agrigentum,  where  they 
founded  Minna  (afterwards  He  raid  ea  Minna). 
Then  came  the  Elymaei,  a  small  band  of  fugitive 
Trojans,  who  ore  said  to  hare  built  Entella,  Eryx, 
and  Egesta.  These  Cretans  and  Elymaei,  how- 
ever, if  indeed  they  ever  visited  Sicily,  soon 
became  incorporated  with  the  Siculi.  The  Phoe- 
nicians likewise  at  an  early  period  formed  settle- 
ments, for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  but  more  especially  on  the  N.  and 
N.  W.  parts.  They  were  subsequently  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  greater  part  of  their  settlements 
before  the  increasing  power  of  the  Greeks,  and  to 
confine  themselves  to  Motya,  Solus,  and  Panorama, 
Rut  the  most  important  of  all  the  immigrants  into 
Sicily  were  the  Greeks.  The  first  body  of  Greeks 
who  landed  in  the  island  were  Chalcidians  from 
Kuboea,  and  Megarians  led  by  the  Athenian 
Thuclea.  These  Greek  colonists  built  the  town  of 
Naxua,  B.C.  735.  They  were  soon  followed  by 
other  Greek  colonists,  who  founded  a  number  of 
verv  flourishing  cities,  such  as  Syracuse  in  734, 
Leootini  and  Catana  in  730,  Megara  Hyhla  in 
726,  Gela  in  690,  Selinus  in  626,  Agrigentum  in 
679,  etc.  The  Greeks  soon  became  the  ruling 
race  in  the  island,  and  received  the  name  of  8 ice - 
lidtae  (SurcAtsfrej)  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
earlier  inhabitants.  At  a  later  time  the  Cartha- 
ginians obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Sicily.  Their 
first  attempt  was  made  in  460 ;  but  they  were 
defeated  bv  Celw  Syracuse,  and  obliged  to  retire 
with  great  loss.  Their  2nd  invasion  in  409  was 
more  successful  They  took  Selinus  in  this  year, 
and  4  years  afterwards  (405)  the  powerful  city  of 
Agrigentum.  They  now  became  the  permanent 
siasters  of  the  W.  part  of  the  island,  and  were 
engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  Syracuse  and  the 
other  Greek  cities.  The  struggle  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Greeks  continued,  with  a  few 
interruptions,  down  to  the  1st  Punic  war  ;  at 
the  close  of  which  (241)  the  Carthaginians  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  island,  the  W.  part  of  which 
now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, and  was 
made  a  Roman  province.  The  E.  part  still  con- 
tinued under  the  rule  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse  as  an 
ally  of  Rome  ;  but  after  the  revolt  of  Syracuse  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war,  and  the  conquest  of  that  dty 
by  Marcellus,  the  whole  island  was  made  a  Roman 
province,  and  was  administered  by  a  praetor. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  more  attention  was 
paid  to  agriculture  than  to  commerce ;  and  conse- 
quently the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  gradually 
declined  in  prosperity  and  in  wealth.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  province  received  the  Jut  /.aha  from 
Julius  Caesar;  and  Antony  conferred  upon  them, 
in  accordance,  as  it  was  aaid,  with  Caesar's  will, 
the  full  Roman  franchise.  Augustus,  after  his 
conquest  of  Sex.  Pompey,  who  had  held  the  island 
for  several  years,  founded  colonies  at  Measana, 
Tauromenium,  Catana,  Syracuse,  Thermae,  and 
Panormus.  On  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, Sicily  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ostrogoths;  but  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Beli- 
sarius  in  a.  o.  536,  and  annexed  to  the  Byaaotine 
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empire.  It  continued  a  province  of  this  eorpfts 
till  828,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracn*, 
—  Literature  and  the  arts  were  cultivated  with 
great  success  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Emp-doe'.es,  Eg* 
charmus,  and  Dicaearchus;  of  the  mathematician 
Archimedes;  of  the  physicians  Herodieus  sad 
Acron ;  of  the  historians  Diodorua,  Antiodme, 
Philistus,  and  Timaeus;  of  the  rhetorician  Gar* 
gias ;  and  of  the  poets  Stesichorus  and  Theocritaa 

Siclma.    [Nbapolis,  No.  6.] 

Bicinlua.  L  L.  Bieinius  Bellutua,  the  leader 
of  the  plebeians  in  their  secession  to  the  Sa.-rni 
Mount  in  B.  c  494.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the 
first  tribunes.  —  2.  L.  Sicinius  Dentatua,  called 
by  some  writers  the  Roman  Achillea.  He  is  said 
to  have  fought  in  120  battles,  to  hare  slain  8  of 
the  enemy  in  single  combat,  to  hare  received  4o 
wounds  on  the  front  of  his  body,  and  to  have  a> 
companied  the  triumphs  of  9  generals,  whose  vic- 
tories were  principally  owing  to  his  valour.  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  454.  He  was  pot  to  dean 
by  the  decemvirs  in  450,  t>ecause  he  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  plebeians  to  secede  to  the  SacvJ 
Mount.  The  persons  sent  to  assassinate  him  ft] 
upon  him  in  a  lonely  spot,  but  he  killed  n»o»t  as* 
them  before  they  succeeded  in  despatching  hira. 

Siclntu  (Siairos:  luruWTijf :  SUcxho),  a  ktt^U 
island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporadn, 
between  Pholegandrus  and  Ios,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  said  to  have  been  original  !y 
called  Oenoe'  from  its  cultivation  of  the  vine,  but 
to  have  been  named  Sicinus  after  a  son  of  Thou 
and  Oenoe*.  It  was  probably  colonised  by  the 
Ionians.  During  the  Persian  war  it  submitted  10 
Xerxes,  but  it  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Athe- 
nian maritime  empire. 

Sicdris  (Sfone),  a  river  in  Hispanta  Tarraco- 
nensis,  which  had  its  source  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cerretani,  divided  the  Ilergetes  and  Lace  tarn, 
flowed  by  Ilerda,  and  after  receiving  the  river 
Cinga  (Cinoa  \  fell  into  the  Iberus,  near  Octogesa. 

Bicftli.  [Bicilia,] 

Sicuium  Fretom,  SictLlum  Mara.  [Bicilia,] 

Bicfilus  Flaccos.  [Flaccus.] 

8lcyonIa  (2«vs#rla),  a  smalt  district  in  the 
NE.  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
territory  of  Corinth,  on  the  W.  by  Achaia,  on  the 
S.  by  the  territory  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae,  and  oa 
the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.    The  area  of  the 
country  was  probably  somewhat  leas  than  1M 
square  miles.    It  consiotcd  of  a  plain  near  the  e«a 
with  mountains  in  the  interior.  Its  rivers,  which  ma 
in  a  N.E.-ly  direction,  were  Sythas  on  the  freut** 
of  Achaia,  Helisson,  Sellels,  and  Asopus  in  the  in- 
terior, and  Nemea  on  the  frontier  of  the  territory 
of  Corinth.    The  land  was  fertile,  and  produced 
excellent  oil.    Iu  almonds  and  iu  fish  were  tise 
much  prised.   Its  chief  town  was  Bief5n  (Zi<rv»r ; 
2uaniytos),  which  was  situated  a  little  to  the  W. 
of  the  river  Asopus,  and  at  the  distance  of  20,  sr. 
according  to  others,  12  stadia  from  the  sea.  The 
ancient  city,  which  was  situated  in  die  piaJn,  was 
destroyed  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  a  new 
city,  which  bore  for  a  short  time  the  name  t  f  De- 
metrias,  was  built  by  him  »n  the  high  groaad 
close  to  the  Acropolis.    The  harbour,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  was  connected  with  the  city  by 
means  of  long  walls,  was  well  fortified,  and  fanned 
a  town  of  itself.    Skyon  was  one  of  the  most  aa- 
cicDs)  ci  fci^sj  of  ^jfecco*    1 1  u  BsissU^  to  sBB^k^rj  bpco 
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originally  called  Aegialea  or  Aegiali  (AryidAfio, 
AiytaXol),  after  an  ancient  king,  Aegialeus  ;  to 
have  been  subsequently  named  Mecone(MTMrifrn), 
and  to  have  been  finally  called  Sicyon  from  an 
Athenian  of  this  name.  Sicyon  is  represented  by 
Homer  as  forming  part  of  the  empire  of  Agamem- 
non ;  but  on  the  invasion  v»f  Peloponnesus  it  be- 
came subject  to  Phalcea,  the  son  of  Temenus.  and 
was  henceforward  a  Dorian  state.  The  ancient 
inhabitants,  however,  were  formed  into  a  4th  tribe  | 
called  Aegialeit,  which  possessed  equal  rights  with  1 
the  3  tribes  of  the  Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dy-  J 
manatae,  into  which  the  Dorian  conquerors  were 
divided.  Sicyon,  on  account  of  the  small  extent 
of  its  territory,  never  attained  much  political  im- 
portance, and  was  generally  dependent  either  on 
Argoe  or  Sparta,  At  the  time  of  the  2nd  Messe- 
nian  war  it  became  subject  to  a  succession  of 
tyrants,  who  administered  their  power  with  mo- 
deration and  justice  for  100  years.  The  first  of 
these  tyrants,  was  Andreas,  who  began  to  rule 
B.C.  676.  He  was  followed  in  succession  by  Myron, 
Aristonymus.  and  Clisthenes,  on  whose  death,  about 
576,  a  republican  form  of  government  was  esta- 
blished. Clisthenes  had  no  male  children,  but 
only  a  daughter,  Agariste,  who  was  married  to  the 
Athenian  Megaclea.  In  the  Persian  war  the 
Sicyonianssent  I A  ships  to  the  battle  of  Salami*,  and 
300  hoplites  to  the  battle  of  Plataea.  In  the  in- 
terval bet  wren  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian 
wart,  the  Sicyonians  were  twice  defeated  and  their 
country  laid  waste  by  the  Athenians,  first  under 
Tolraides  in  456,  and  again  under  Pericles  in  454. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  took  part  with  the 
Si-arians.  Krom  this  time  till  the  Macedonian 
supremacy  their  history  requires  no  special  men- 
tion ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  Sicyon 
took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  in  consequence 
of  its  being  the  native  town  of  Aratus,  who  united 
it  to  the  Achaean  league  in  251.  Under  the 
Romans  it  gradually  declined  ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
many  of  its  public  buildings  were  in  ruins.  — 
Sicyon  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian 
art  It  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  painting,  which  was  founded  by  Enpompua,  and 
which  produced  Pamphilus  and  Apelles.  It  is  also 
said  to  have  been  the  earliest  school  of  statuary  in 
Greece,  which  was  introduced  into  Sicyon  by  Di- 
poenus  and  Scyllis  from  Crete  about  560 ;  but  its 
earliest  native  artist  of  celebrity  was  Canachus. 
Lysippus  was  also  a  native  of  Sicyon.  The  town 
was  likewise  celebrated  for  the  taste  and  skill  dis- 
played in  the  various  articles  of  dress  made  by  its 
inhabitants,  among  which  we  find  mention  of  a 
particular  kind  of  shoe,  which  was  much  prized  in 
all  parts  of  Greece. 

Sida,  Side  (2i5ij,  SiSfrnr,  and  2*8f>njf,  Sidltes 
and  Sidetes).  L  (EM  Adalia,  Ro.),  a  city  of 
Paraphylia,  on  the  coast,  a  little  W.  of  the  river 
Melas.  It  was  an  Aeolian  colony  from  Cyme  in 
Aeolis,  and  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Athena,  who  is  represented  on  its  coins  holding  a 
pomegranate  (<n8n)  as  the  emblem  of  the  city.  In 
the  division  of  the  provinces  under  Constantino,  it 
was  made  the  capital  of  Pamphylia  Prima.*— 8. 
The  old  name  of  Polemonium,  from  which  a  flat 
district  in  the  N.E.  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  along 
the  coast,  obtained  the  name  of  Sidene  (Ji&nrfj). 

Sid  en  no.  [Polkmonium.] 

SIdTcIni,  an  Ausonian  people  it  the  N.  W.  of 
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Campania  and  on  the  borders  of  Samniotn,  who, 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  Samnites,  united  them- 
selves to  the  Campanians.  Their  chief  town  was 
Teanum. 

Sidon,  gen.  onis  (2iocfv,  gen.  JioWot,  2i8oVoj, 
O.  T.  Tsidon  or,  in  the  English  form.  Zidon: 
2<8««)r,  SioWtos,  2(8^fiot,  Sidonius:  Saida*  Ru.), 
foi  a  long  time  the  most  powerful,  and  probably 
the  most  ancient,  of  the  cities  of  Phoenice.  As 
early  as  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites, 
it  is  called  *  Great  Zidon*  (Joshua,  xi.  8.).  It 
stood  in  a  plain,  about  a  mile  wide,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  200  stadia  (20  geog.  miles)  N. 
of  Tyre,  400  stadia  (40  geog.  miles)  S.  of  Berytus, 
66  miles  VV.  of  Damascus,  and  a  day's  journey 
N.  W.  of  the  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Paneas.  It  had 
a  fine  double  harbour,  now  almost  filled  with  sand  ; 
and  was  strongly  fortified.  It  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  maritime  power  of  Phoenice,  until  eclipsed 
by  its  own  colony,  Tyre  [Tvaus]  ;  and  its  powei 
on  the  land  side  seems  to  have  extended  over  all 
Phoenice,  and  at  one  period  (in  the  time  of  the 
Judges)  over  at  least  a  part  of  Palestine.  In  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon,  Sidon  appears  to 
have  been  subject  to  the  king  of  Tyre.  It  pro- 
bably regained  its  former  rank,  as  the  first  of  the 
Phoenician  cities,  by  its  submission  to  Shalmanexer 
at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  Syria,  for 
we  find  it  governed  by  its  own  king  under  the 
Babvlouians  and  the  Persians.  In  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  the  Sidonians  furnished 
the  best  ships  in  the  whole  fleet,  and  their  king 
obtained  the  highest  place,  next  to  Xerxes,  in  the 
council,  and  above  the  king  of  Tyre.  Sidon  re- 
ceived the  great  blow  to  her  prosperity  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus,  when  the  Si- 
donians, having  taken  part  in  the  revolt  of  Phoe- 
nice and  Cyprus,  and  being  betrayed  to  Ochus  by 
their  own  king,  Tennes,  burnt  themselves  with 
their  city,  a  c.  351.  The  city  was  rebuilt,  but 
the  fortifications  were  not  restored,  and  the  place 
was.  therefore,  of  no  further  importance  in  military 
history.  It  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of 
Phobnicb,  and  under  the  Romans  it  retained 
much  of  its  commercial  importance,  which  it  has 
not  yet  entirely  lost.  In  addition  to  its  commerce, 
Sidon  was  famed  for  its  manufactures  of  glass,  the 
invention  of  which  was  said  to  have  been  made  in 
Phoenicia. 

Sid&nlus  Apollin&ris,  whose  full  name  was 
C.  Soliiut  Sidomiut  ApoUimarit,  was  born  at  Lug- 
dunum  (Lyons)  about  a.  d.  431.  At  an  early  age 
he  married  Papianilla,  the  child  of  Flavius  Avitus; 
and  upon  the  elevation  of  his  father-in-law  to  the 
imperial  dignity  (456),  he  accompanied  him  to 
Rome,  and  celebrated  his  consulship  in  a  poem  still 
extant.  Avitus  raised  Sidonius  to  the  rank  of  a 
senator,  nominated  him  prefect  of  the  city,  and 
caused  his  statue  to  be  placed  among  the  effigies 
which  graced  the  library  of  Trajan.  The  downfnl 
of  Avitus  threw  a  cloud  over  the  fortunes  of  Sido- 
nius, who  having  been  shut  up  in  Lyons,  and 
having  endured  the  hardships  of  the  siege,  pur- 
chased pardon  by  a  complimentary  address  to  the 
victorious  Majorian.  The  poet  was  not  only  for- 
given, but  was  rewarded  with  a  laurelled  bust,  and 
with  the  title  of  count  After  passing  some  years 
in  retirement  during  the  reign  of  Severus,  Sidonius 
was  despatched  to  Rome  (467)  in  the  character  of 
ambassador  from  the  Arverni  to  Anthemius,  and 
m  this  occasion  delivered  a  third  panegyric  ia 
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hwiwur  of  a  third  prince,  which  proved  not  lew 

successful  than  hi*  former  effort*,  for  be  vu  now 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician,  again  appointed 
prefect  of  the  city,  and  once  more  honoured  with 
a  statue.  But  a  still  more  remarkable  tribute  wu 
»<>..n  afterward*  rendered  to  hii  talent* ;  for  air 
tlmugh  not  a  priest,  the  vacant  see  of  Clermont  in 
An  wrgne  was  forced  upon  his  reluctant  acceptance 
(  i  7- )  at  the  death  of  the  bishop  Eparchius.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  office,  and  especially  resisted 
with  energy  the  progress  of  Arianism.  He  died  in 
4«2.  or,  according  to  others,  in  484.  The  extant 
works  of  Sidonius  are : — 1.  Curmina,  24  in  number, 
t  ! m posed  in  various  measures  upon  various  subjects. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  3  panegyrics 
already  mentioned.  2.  Epistolarum  Libri  IX^ 
containing  147  letters,  many  of  them  interspersed 
with  pieces  of  poetry.  They  are  addressed  to  a 
wide  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  upon  topics  con- 
nected with  politics,  literature,  and  domestic  occur- 
rences, but  seldom  touch  upon  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Ths  writings  of  Sidonius  are  charac  terised  by  great 
subtlety  of  thought,  expressed  in  phraseology 
abounding  with  harsh  and  violent  metaphors. 
Hence  he  is  generally  obscure  ;  but  his  works 
throughout  bear  the  impress  of  an  acute,  vigorous, 
and  highly  cultivated  intellect.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Sirmond,  4 la  Paris,  1652. 

8idfU  (2i6Wr,  -olyroi  :  Stoowrtot),  a  fortified 
ptace  in  the  territory  of  Corinth,  on  the  bay  of 
Cenchreae,  and  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Crommyou.  It 
wan  celebrated  for  its  applet. 

Sidussa  (2«5ownxa^  a  small  place  in  Lydia, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  Ionian  city  of 
Krythra. 

Sidyma  {rk  Xtvpa :  Torioorear  Hisar,  Ru.),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  on  a  mountain,  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  X  an  thus. 

SIga  (Xlya),  a  considerable  sea-port  town  of 
Maurctania  Caesariensis,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
i .ante,  the  mouth  of  which  opened  into  a  large  bay, 
which  formed  the  harbour  of  the  town.  Its  lite 
has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

Sfgeum  {Ye*uheri\  the  N.W.  promontory  of 
the  Troad,  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  all  Asia,  and 
tbe  S.  headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont, 
opposite  to  the  Prom.  Mastusium  ((7.  sYetfes),  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  It  is 
here  that  Homer  placet  the  Grecian  fleet  and 
camp  during  the  Trojan  war.  Near  it  was  a  sea- 
port town  of  the  same  name,  which  was  the  object 
of  contention  between  the  Aeolians  and  the 
Athenians,  in  the  war  in  which  Pittacus  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valour,  and  in  which 
Alcaeus  lost  his  shield.  [Pittacus:  Alcaku&J 
It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  Pisistra- 
tidae,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Athens.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Ilium  soon  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest. 

Signla  (Signinus :  &yn#),  a  town  in  Latinm  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  founded  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  for  its  astringent  wine, 
for  its  pears,  and  for  a  particular  kind  of  pavement 
for  the  floors  of  houses,  called  opui  Stgniuum,  con- 
sisting of  plaster  made  of  tiles  beaten  to  powder 
and  tempered  with  mortar.  There  are  still  re- 
mains of  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  ancient  town. 

Sigrlum  {1iyf*w.  Start),  the  W.  promontory 
aftheUIaudofLesboe.  * 
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fffla  Silva  (Stfa),  a  large  forest  ii.  Brattlum  *e 

tbe  Apennines,  extending  S.  of  Consrntla  to  ;j* 
Sicilian  straits,  a  distance  of  700  stadia.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  excellent  pitch  which  it  yielded. 

Silanloil  (Xi\tunmr\  a  dis'.ineuished  Greek 
statuary  in  bronae,  was  an  Athenian  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Lysippos,  and  flourished  324.  Tat 
statues  of  Silauion  belonged  to  2  cl?us«»,  ideal  a>l 
actual  portraits.  Of  the  former  the  mo<a  celebrated 
was  his  dying  Jocasta,  in  which  a  deadly  paien~»* 
was  given  to  the  face  by  tbe  mixtore  of  silver  wits 
the  bronze.  His  statue  of  Sappho,  which  stood  n 
the  prytamemm  at  Syracuse  in  the  time  of  Verrea,is 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  in  terms  of  the  highest  pmet, 

SUanua,  Junius.   1.  M.,  was  praetor  212.  la 
210  he  accompanied  P.  Scipio  to  Spain,  and  send 
under  him  with  great  distinction  during  tbe  wkols 
of  the  war  in  that  country.  He  fell  in  battle  s^a  rot 
the  Boii  in  196,  fighting  under  the  consul  M.  Mas. 
cell  us.  —  2.  D„  sumamed  Manliaxtua,  aonofths 
jurist  T.  Manlius  Torquatua,  but  adopted  by  a  D. 
Junius  Silanus.  He  was  praetor  142, and  obtaised 
Macedonia  as  his  province.  Being  accused  of  e* ra- 
tion by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  the  senaa 
referred  the  investigation  of  the  charges  to  hit  ova 
father  Torquatua,  who  condemned  bis  son,  a~d 
banished  him  from  his  presence  ;  and  when  Sda- 
nus  hanged  himself  in  grief,  his  father  would  eel 
attend  his  funeral.  —  8. 1L,  consul  109,  fought  a 
this  year  against  the  Cimbri  in  Transalpine  Gaol, 
and  was  defeated.  He  was  accused  in  104,  by  the 
tribune  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  in  consequent* 
of  this  defeat,  but  was  acquitted.  —  4.  D„  step- 
father of  M.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  hariag 
married  his  mother  Servilia.  He  was  elected  cnaed 
in  63  for  the  following  year ;  and  in  consequM.ee 
of  his  being  consul  designatus,  he  was  first  asked 
for  his  opinion  by  Cicero  in  the  debate  in  tbe  aerate 
on  the  punishment  of  the  Catilinarian  conspirstors. 
He  was  consul  62,  with  L.  Licinius  Muxena,  along 
with  whom  he  proposed  the  Lex  Lkinia  J  alia.— 
5.  K.,  son  of  No.  4  and  of  Servilia,  served  in  Ganl 
as  Caesar's  legatus  in  53.    After  Caeaara  mender 
in  44,  he  accompanied  M.  Lepidua  over  the  Ah* ; 
and  in  the  following  year  Lepidus  sent  him  with  a 
detachment  of  troops  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  when  he 
fought  on  the  side  of  Antony.    He  was  consul  ■ 
26.  He  bad  two  sisters,  one  married  to  M.  Lep:dc«, 
the  triumvir,  and  the  other  to  C  Cassius,  one 
of  Caesar's  murderers. — 6.  1L,  consul  19,  with 
L.  Norbanus  Balbus.    In  33  his  daughter  Claed* 
was  married  to  C  Caesar,  aftorwarda  the  emperor 
Caligula    Silanuj  was  governor  of  Africa  in  tbe 
reign  of  Caligula,  but  was  compelled  by  his  father- 
in-law  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.   Julius  Graec.cuA, 
the  father  of  Agricola,  had  been  ordered  by  Caa- 
gula  to  accuse  Silanus,  but  be  declined  the  od*-«s 
task.  — 7.  App.,  consul  A.  o.  28  with  P.  Sflias 
Nerva.    Claudius  soon  after  his  accession  gart  at 
Silanus  in  marriage  Domitia  Lepida,  the  mother  of 
his  wife  Meaaalina,  and  treated  him  otherwise  with 
the  greatest  distinction.    Bat  shortly  afterward*, 
having  refused  the  embraces  of  Mesnalina,  he  vu 
put  to  death  by  Claudius,  on  the  accusations  of 
Messalina  and  Narcissus.  The  first  wife  of  SHaoas 
was  Aemilia  Lepida,  the  prmwpHt   or  greev 
grand-daughter  of  Augustas.  — 8.  It.,  son  of  No.  7, 
consul  46.    Sihtnut  was  proconsul  of  Asia  at  the 
succession  of  Nero  in  64,  and  was  poi*oaed  by 
command  of  Agrippina,  who  feared  that  he  myi»t 
arenge  the  death  of  his  brother  [No.  9J  u*  thai 
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Ins  descent  from  Augustus  might  lead  him  to  be 
preferred  to  the  youthful  Nero.  — 9.  L.,also  a  son 
of  No.  7,  was  betrothed  to  Octavia,  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Claudius ;  but  when  Octavia  was 
married  to  Nero  in  48,  Silanus  knew  that  his  fate 
was  sealed,  and  therefore  put  an  end  to  his  life.  — 
10.  D.  Junius  Torquatus  Silanus,  probably  also 
u  son  of  No.  7,  was  consul  53.  He  was  compelled 
by  Nero  in  64  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  because  he 
}jtd  boasted  of  being  descended  from  Augustus. 
—  1L  L.  Junius  Torquatus  Silanus,  son  of  No. 
0,  and  consequently  the  utnepot,  or  great-great- 
great  grandson  of  Augustus.  His  descent  from 
Augustus  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
Nero.  He  was  accordingly  accused  in  65  ;  was 
sentenced  to  banishment ;  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards put  to  death  at  Barium  in  Apulia. 

STl&rus  (Siiaro),  a  river  in  lower  Italy,  forming 
the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Campania, 
rises  in  the  Apennines,  and,  after  receiving  the 
Tanager  (AfeoW)  and  Calor  (CbJors),  falls  into  the 
Sinus  Paestanus  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Paestum. 
Its  water  is  said  to  have  petrified  plants. 

Sntnns  (letAiryot).  L  (Mythological).  It  is 
remarked  in  the  article  Satyri  that  the  older  Satyrs 
were  generally  termed  Sileni ;  but  one  of  these 
Sileni  is  commonly  the  Silenus,  who  always  accom- 
panies the  god,  and  whom  he  is  said  to  have  brought 
up  and  instructed.  Like  the  other  Satyrs  he  is 
called  a  son  of  Hermes  ;  but  others  make  him  a 
son  of  Pan  by  a  nymph,  or  of  Oaea,  Being  the 
constant  companion  of  Dionysus,  he  is  said,  like 
the  god,  to  have  been  bom  at  Nysa.  Moreover, 
he  took  part  in  the  contest  with  the  Gigants,  and 
slew  Knceladtu.  He  is  described  as  a  jovial  old 
man,  with  a  bald  head,  a  puck  nose,  fat  and  round 
like  his  wine  bag,  which  he  always  carried  with 
him.  and  generally  intoxicated.  As  he  could  not 
trust  bis  own  legs,  he  is  generally  represented 
riding  on  an  ass,  or  supported  by  other  Satyrs.  In 
every  other  respect  he  is  described  as  resembling 
his  brethren  in  their  love  of  sleep,  wine,  and  music. 
He  is  mentioned  along  with  Marsyas  and  Olympus 
as  the  inventor  of  the  flute,  which  he  is  often  seen 
playing  ;  and  a  special  kind  of  dance  was  called 
after  him  Si  1  en  us,  while  he  himself  is  designated 
as  the  dancer.  But  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  his 
character  that  he  was  conceived  also  as  an  inspired 
prophet,  who  knew  all  the  past  and  the  most  dis- 
tant future,  and  as  a  sage  who  despised  all  the  gifts 
of  fortune.  When  he  was  drunk  and  asleep,  he 
was  in  the  power  of  mortals  who  might  compel 
him  to  prophesy  and  sing  by  surrounding  him  with 
chains  of  flowers.  —  2.  (Literary).  A  native  of 
Calatia,  and  a  writer  upon  Roman  history.  —  3. 
It  was  probably  a  different  writer  from  the  last 
who  is  quoted  several  times  by  Athenaeus  and 
others  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  foreign  words. 

Silioense  Flumen.  a  river  in  Hispania  Baetica 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corduba,  probably  the 
(iuadajox%  or  a  tributary  of  the  latter. 

C.  Snins  Italic  us,  a  Roman  poet,  was  born 
about  a.  n.  25.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncer- 
tain, as  is  also  the  import  of  his  surname  I  tiftl  !dLS» 
From  his  early  years  he  devoted  himself  to  oratory 
and  poetry,  taking  Cicero  as  his  model  in  the  former, 
and  Virgil  in  the  latter.  He  acquired  great  repu- 
tation as  an  advocate,  and  was  afterwards  one  of 
the  Centumviri.  He  was  consul  in  68,  the  year  in 
which  Nero  perished  ;  he  was  admitted  to  familiar 
mtercourse  with  ViUllius,  and  was  subsequently 
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proconsul  of  Asia.  His  two  favourite  residences 
were  a  mansion  near  Puteoli,  formerly  the  Academy 
of  Cicero,  and  the  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples 
once  occupied  by  Virgil ;  and  here  he  continued  to 
reside  until  he  had  completed  his  75th  year,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  pain  caused  by  an  incurable 
disease,  he  starved  himself  to  death.  The  great 
work  of  Silius  Italicus  was  an  heroic  poem  in  17 
books,  entitled  J'unica*  which  has  descended  to  us 
entire.  It  contains  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
2nd  Punic  war,  from  the  capture  of  Saguntnm  to 
the  triumph  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  materials 
are  derived  almost  entirely  from  Livv  and  Polybius. 
It  is  a  dull  heavy  performance,  and  hardly  deserves 
the  name  of  a  poem.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Drakenborch,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1717  and  Ru- 
perti,  2  vols.  8vo.  Goetting.  1795. 

8Q5,  Q.  Pompaedlus,  the  leader  of  the  Marsi 
in  the  Social  War,  and  the  soul  of  the  whole 
undertaking.  He  fell  in  battle  against  Q.  Metellus 
Pius,  a.  a  88,  and  with  bis  death  the  war  came  to 
an  end. 

Silo  (IiXeS,  SiiW,  JtjAsvV,  JiXoSr:  0.  T.  Shi- 
lob  and  Shilon :  SeUmm,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Palestine, 
in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  in  the  district  after- 
wards called  Samaria  ;  important  as  the  seat  of  the 
sacred  ark  and  the  tabernacle  from  the  time  of 
Joshua  to  the  capture  of  the  ark  in  the  time  ot 
Eli,  after  which  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  insig- 
nificance, though  it  is  occasionally  mentioned  in 
the  O.  T. 

Sildah,  8il5am  (SiAaxf,  2<A«d>:  O.T.  Shiloah  : 
Siloah),  a  celebrated  fountain  in  the  S.  E.  ot 
Jerusalem,  just  without  the  city,  at  the  S.  entrance 
of  the  valley  called  Tyropoeon,  between  the  hills 
of  Zion  and  Moriah.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  its  waters  at  the  different  seasons. 

Silsllis  (liAeriAit :  Hajjar  Selm&k  or  Jebtl  Sel- 
$elth,  Ru.),  a  fortified  station  in  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  S.  of  Apollinopolis  the 
Great  The  name  signifies  the  Rock  or  Hill  of  a 
Chain*  and  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
river  flowing  here  in  a  ravine  so  narrow,  that  a 
chain  can  easily  be  stretched  across  it,  to  command 
the  navigation. 

8ilures,  a  powerful  people  in  Britain,  inhabiting 
South  Walts,  long  offered  a  formidable  resistance 
to  the  Romans,  and  were  the  only  people  in  the 
island  who  at  a  later  time  maintained  their  inde- 
penaence  against  the  oaxons. 

Bilv&nus,  a  Latin  divinity  of  the  fields  and 
forests,  to  whom  in  the  earliest  times  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Pelasgians  are  said  to  have  dedicated  a  grove 
and  a  festival.  He  is  also  called  the  protector  of 
the  boundaries  of  fields.  In  connection  with 
woods  (sylvestris  <&**),  he  especially  presided  over 
plantations,  and  delighted  in  trees  growing  wild  ; 
whence  he  is  represented  as  carrying  the  trunk  of 
a  cypress.  Respecting  his  connection  with  cy- 
press, moreover,  the  following  story  is  told.  Sil- 
van us,  or,  according  to  others,  Apollo,  once  killed 
by  accident  a  hind  belonging  to  the  youth  Cypa- 
rissus,  with  whom  the  god  was  in  love  :  the  youth 
in  consequence  died  of  grief,  and  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  cypress.  Si  Ivan  us  is  further  de- 
scribed as  the  divinity  protecting  the  flocks  of 
cattle,  warding  off  wolves,  and  promoting  their 
fertility.  Being  the  god  of  woods  and  flocks,  he 
is  also  described  as  fond  of  music  ;  the  syrinx  was 
sacred  to  him,  and  he  is  mentioned  along  with 
the  Pans  and  Nymphs.    Later  writers  even  iden- 
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lifted  8il*anus  with  Pan,  Faunus,  Intro*,  and 
Aegipan.  In  the  Latin  poets,  as  well  as  in 
works  of  art,  he  always  appears  as  an  old  man, 

hut  as  cheerful  and  in  love  with  Pomona.  The 
sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  of  grapes,  corn- 
ear*,  milk,  meat,  wine,  and  pig*. 

8iMum  (Silvinus),  a  town  of  the  Peucetii  in 
Apulia  on  the  borders  of  Lucania,  '20  milea  S.  E. 
of  Vemisia. 

Bilvlu*,  the  son  of  Alanine,  is  said  to  hare 
been  so  called  because  he  was  born  in  a  wood. 
All  the  succeeding  kings  of  Alba  bore  the  cog- 
nomen Silvius.  The  series  of  these  mythical  kings 
is  given  somewhat  differently  by  Livy,  Ovid,  and 
Dionysius,  as  the  following  list  will  show :  — 
Livy.  Ovid.  Dkmytiu*. 

1.  Aeneas.  Aeneaa  Aeneas. 

2.  Ascaniua.  Ascaniua,  Ascaniua. 

3.  Silvius.  Silvius.  SiMus. 

4.  Aeneas  Silvius.  Aeneas  Silvius. 

5.  Latinus  Silvius.   Latinos.      Latinus  Silvias 

6.  Alba.  Alba,  Alba. 

7.  Atys.  Epytn*.  Capetus. 

8.  Capys.  Cap  vs.        Capys  Silvius. 

9.  Capetus.  Capetus.  Calpetus. 

10.  Tiberinus.         Tiberinus.  Tiberinus. 

11.  Agrippa.  Remulus.  Agrippa. 
I '2.  Romulus  Silvius.  Aero  la.  Alladiua. 

13.  Aventinus.         Aventinus.  Aventinus. 

14.  Proca.  Palatums.  Procas. 

15.  Amulius.  Amulius.  Amulius. 
Simmias  (itfifiiat).    L  Of  Thebes,  first  the 

disciple  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  Philolatls, 
and  afterwards  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Socrates, 
at  whose  death  he  was  present,  having  come  from 
Thebes,  with  his  brother  Cebes.  The  two  brothers 
are  the  principal  speakers,  besides  Socrates  him- 
self, in  the  Phaedon.  Simmias  wrote  23  dialogues 
on  philosophical  subjects,  all  of  which  are  lost.— 
2.  Of  Rhodes,  a  poet  and  grammarian  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  flourished  about  b.  c.  300. 
The  Greek  Anthology  contains  6  epigrams  ascribed 
to  Simmias,  besides  3  short  poems  of  that  fantastic 
species  oil  led  yriphi  or  curmina  Ju/urata,  that  is, 
pieces  in  which  the  lines  are  so  arranged  as  to 
make  the  whole  poem  resemble  the  form  of  some 
object ;  those  of  Simmias  are  entitled,  from  their 
forms,  the  Wmyt  (mr#pvys»),  the  Egg  (aloV),  and 
the  ffaichct  (ws'Asirvf). 

8Im5i*.  [TroasJ  As  a  mythological  per- 
sontige,  the  river-god  Simois  is  the  son  of  Ocean  us 
and  Tethya,  and  the  father  of  Astyochus  and 
Hieroraneme. 

Simon  (Sfpsrr).  1.  One  of  the  disciples  of 
Socrates,  and  by  trade  a  leather -cutter.  Socrates 
was  accustomed  to  visit  his  shop,  and  converse 
with  him  on  various  subjects.  These  conversa- 
tions Simon  afterwards  committed  to  writing,  in 
fcS  dialogues,  all  of  which  are  lost.  — 2.  Of  An- 
gina, a  celebrated  statuary  in  bronze,  who  flou- 
rished about  B.C.  475. 

8im6nldes  (StKwWoijr).  1.  Of  Amorgoa,  was 
the  '2nd,  both  in  time  and  in  reputation,  of  the  3 
principal  iambic  poets  of  the  early  period  of  Greek 
literature,  namely,  Archilochus,  Simon  ides,  and 
Hipponax.  He  was  a  native  of  Samoa,  whence 
he  led  a  colony  to  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Aruorgos,  where  he  founded  3  cities,  Minoa.  Aegi- 
alut,  and  Arcesine,  in  the  first  of  which  he  fixed 
his  own  abode.    He  flourished  about  a.  c.  664. 

for  his 


poems,  which  were  of  2 
tirical.  The  most  important  of  his  extant  frag- 
ments is  a  satire  upon  women,  in  which  he  derives 
the  various,  though  generally  bad,  qualities  4 
women  from  the  variety  of  their  origin ;  thus  tat 
uncleanly  woman  is  formed  from  the  swine;  tat 
cunning  woman,  from  the  fox;  the 


cunning 

woman,  from  the  dog,  and  so  on.  The  heat  sepa- 
rate edition  of  the  fragments  of  Simotndea  of 
Amorgoa  is  by  Welcker,  Bonn,  1835.—  2.  Of 
Ceo s,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric  poets  of 
Greece,  was  the  perfecter  of  the  Elegy  and  Epi- 
gram, and  the  rival  of  Lasua  and  Pindar  in  the 
Dithyramb  and  the  Epinici-m  Ode.  He  was  bora 
at  Inlis,  in  Ceoa,  B.  &  556,  and  was  the  son  of  Leo- 
prepea.  He  appears  to  have  been  brought  op  to 
music  and  poetry  as  a  profession.  Frosn  his  natirt 
island  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  probably  on  tae 
invitation  of  Hipparchus,  who  attached  him  to  kis 
society  by  great  rewards.  After  remaining  at 
Athens  some  time,  probably  even  after  the  ex* 
pulsion  of  Hippias,  he  went  to  Thesaaly,  what 
he  lived  under  the  patronage  of  the  Aleuads  and 
Scopads.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Athena,  sad 
soon  had  the  noblest  opportunity  of  employing  ba 
poetic  powers  in  the  celebration  of  the  great  events 
of  the  Persian  wars.  In  489,  he  conquered 
Aeschylus  in  the  contest  for  the  prise  which  tie 
Athenians  offered  for  an  elegy  on  thoee  who  MI 


at  Marathon.  Ten  years  later,  he  composed  the 
epigrams  which  were  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  of 
the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  as  wet  as 


an  encomium  on  the  same  heroes ;  and  he 
celebrated  the  battles  of  Artemisium 
and  the  great  men  who  commanded  in  them.  He 
had  completed  his  80th  year,  when  his  long 
poetical  career  at  Athena  was  crowned  by  tae 
victory  which  he  gained  with  the  dithyramb* 
chorus  (477),  being  the  56th  prise  which  he  had 
carried  off.    Shortly  after  this  he  was  inrnrd  o 
Syracuse  by  Hiero,  at  whose  court  he  lived  taB 
his  death  in  467.    Simonidea  was  a  great  ta- 
vourite  with  Hiero,  and  was  treated  by  the  tyrant 
with  the  greatest  munificence.    He  still  contir.ard, 
when  at  Syracuse,  to  employ  his  mu*e 
ally  in  the  service  of  other  Grecian  state* 
nidea  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the 
mnemonic  art  and  of  the  long  vowels  and  double 
letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet.   He  made  literate 
a  profession,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  took  money  for  his  poems ;  and  the  rep  mace 
of  avarice  is  too  often  broupht  against  him  by  as 
contemporary  and  rival,  Pindar,  as  weil  as  by 
subsequent  writers,  to  be  al toother  discredited 
The  chief  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  Sia*- 
nides  were  sweetness  (whence  his  surname  sf 
Mdieeries)  and  elaborate  finish,  combined  wits 
the  truest  poetic  conception  and  perfect  power  <sf 
expression ;  though  in  originality  and  fervour  be 
was  far  inferior,  not  only  to  the  early  lyric  pevu, 
such  as  Sappho  and  Alcaena,  but  also  to  his  ex- 
temporary Pindar.    He  was  probably  roth  the 
most  prolific  and  the  most  generally  popular  af  sH 
the  Grecian  lyric  poeta.    The  general  character  of 
his  dialect  is  the  Epic,  mingled  with  Doric  and 
Aeolic  forma.   The  heat  edition  of  his  fragments 
in  a  separate  form  is  by  Schneidewin,  Brans.  183i 
8impllclua  (2tM*A/«tei),  one  of  the  last  philo- 
sophers of  the  Neo- Platonic  school,  was  a  native  sf 
Cilicia  and  a  disciple  of  Ammonias  and  Ih-nnKinf- 
In  consequence  of  the  persecutions,  to  which  the 
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ftgan  philosophers  were  exposed  in  the  reign  of 
ustinian,  Simplicius  vu  one  of  the  7  philosophers 
who  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Persian  king 
Cbosroes,  Tbeee  philosophers  returned  home  about 
a.  D.  633,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  of  peace  con* 
eluded  between  Choeroes  and  Justinian,  in  which 
the  former  had  stipulated  that  the  philosopher* 
should  he  allowed  to  return  without  risk,  and  to 
practise  the  rites  of  their  paternal  faith.  Of  the 
subsequent  fortunes  of  the  7  philosophers  we  learn 
nothing  ;  nor  do  we  know  where  Simplicius  lived 
and  taught.  Simplicius  wrote  commentaries  on 
several  of  Aristotle's  works.  His  commentaries 
on  the  Categories,  on  the  Dt  Coelo,  on  the  Phytiea 
A uscultaiia,  and  on  the  De  Anima  are  extant  In 
explaining  Aristotle,  Simplicius  endeavours  to  show- 
that  Aristotle  agrees  with  Plato  even  on  those 
points  which  the  former  controverts ;  but  though 
he  attaches  himself  loo  much  to  the  Neo-Platonists. 
his  commentaries  are  marked  by  sound  sense  and 
real  learning.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Knchiridioit  of  Epicutus,  which  is  likewise  extant. 

Simyra  (to.  2luvpa:  Zamura  or  Sumarn),  a 
fortress  on  the  const  of  Phoenice,  between  Or- 
thasias  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eleulherus,  of  no 
importance  except  as  being  the  point  from  which 
the  N.  part  of  Lebanon  was  usually  approached. 

SInae  (22><u),  the  E.-most  people  of  Asia,  of 
whom  nothing  but  the  name  was  known  to  the 
\V.  nations,  till  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who 
describes  their  country  as  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Series,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  India  extra 
(iangem.  It  corresponded  to  the  S.  part  of 
China  and  the  E.  port  of  the  Burmese  penintula. 
The  detailed  description  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  geographers  concerning  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  province  of  this  work. 

Sinai  or  Sina  (LXX.  Itva:  Jebd~&Twr\  a 
cluster  of  dark,  lofty,  rocky  mountains  in  the  S. 
angle  of  the  triangular  peninsula  enclosed  between 
the  '2  heads  of  the  Red  Sea.  and  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  deserts  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  The  name,  which  signifies  a  re-  ion  of 
broken  and  cU/l  rocks,  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  for 
the  whole  peninsula,  which  formed  a  part  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  and  was  peopled,  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus,  by  the  Amalekites  and  Midianites, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Nabathaean  Arabs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  name  is  applied,  in  a  narrower 
sense,  to  one  particular  ridge  in  the  Sinaitic  group 
of  mountaius  running  N.  and  S.,  and  terminated 
by  '2  summits,  of  which  the  one  on  the  N.  is  called 
liana,  and  the  one  on  the  S.  Sinai  or  Jebel  Mma, 
i  e.  Motet''  Mount.  From  the  latter  name,  assigned 
hy  tradition,  it  has  usually,  but  too  hastily,  been 
inferred  that  the  S.  summit  was  that  on  which 
God  gave  the  law  to  Moses.  The  fact  seems, 
however,  to  be  that  Sinai  and  Horeb  in  the  O.T. 
are  both  general  names  for  the  whole  group,  the 
former  being  used  in  the  first  4  books  of  Moses, 
and  the  latter  in  Deuteronomy  ;  and  that  the  sum* 
mil  on  which  the  law  was  given  was  probably 
that  on  the  N.,  or  the  one  usually  called  Horeb. 

Sinda  (J«V5o:  2*o«fr,  Sindensis).  1.  A  city 
of  Pisidia,  N.  of  Cibyra,  near  the  river  Caularis. 
—2,3.  [Sindi.] 

8indi  (Zivoo.).  L  A  people  of  Astatic  Sar- 
rnatia,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Caucasus.  They  probably  dwelt  in 
and  about  the  peninsula  of  Tamam  (between  the 
Seu  o/Awr  and  the  Black  Sea),  and  to  the  S.  of 


the  ri^er  Hypanis  (Koulan).  They  had  a  capital 
called  Sinda  (Auapaf)  with  a  harbour  (2<p8<k6s 
Atp^r).  Their  country  is  called  2u^or^.  They 
are  also  mentioned  by  the  names  of  Sindone*  and 
SindiaaL— S.  A  people  on  the  E.  coast  of  India 
extra  0  an  gem  (in  Cochin  China),  also  called 
Sindae  (XVo'tu),  and  with  a  capital  city,  Sinda. 
Sindlce.  [Sindl] 

Bindomana  (Sehwunl),  a  city  of  India,  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Indus,  near  the  island  of  Pab> 
talene. 

Sindus  (livSos),  a  town  in  the  Macedonian 
district  of  Mygdonia  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Echedorus. 

Bingara  (ra  Hyyapa:  Sin  jar  f),  a  strongly 
fortified  city  and  Roman  colony  in  the  interior  of 
Mesopotamia,  84  Roman  miles  S.  of  Nisibis.  It 
lay  in  a  dry  plain,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Singnras 
(Snyur),  an  E.  prolongation  of  M.  Masius.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Constantius  by 
Sapor,  through  which  the  place  was  lost  to  the 
Romans. 

SLngidunum  (B<!<rrad),  a  town  in  Moesia  Su- 
perior at  the  confluence  of  the  Savus  and  the 
Danube,  was  a  strong  fortress,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  a  legion. 

Singitlons  Sinus.  [Singos.] 

Singus  ( 217701 :  2ry7«uoj),  a  town  in  Mace- 
donia on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  Sithonm, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Sinus  Singiticus. 

Sinis  or  Sinnia  (Sim  or  Sows),  son  of  Poly- 
pemon,  Pemon  or  Poseidon  by  Sylea,  the  daughter 
of  Corinth  us.  He  was  a  robber,  who  frequented 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  killed  the  travellers 
whom  he  captured,  by  fastening  them  to  the  top 
of  a  fir-tree,  which  be  curbed,  and  then  let  spring 
up  again.  He  himself  was  killed  in  this  manner 
by  Theseus.  The  name  is  connected  with  oivouaK 

Sinon  (ilvwv),  son  of  Aesimus,  or  according  to 
Virgil  (Aen.  ii.  79)  of  Sisyphus,  and  grandson  of 
Autolycus,  was  a  relation  of  Ulysses,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Troy.  After  the  Greeks  had  con- 
structed the  wooden  horse,  Sinon  mutilated  his 
person,  in  order  to  make  the  Trojans  believe  that 
he  had  been  maltreated  by  the  Greeks,  and  then 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  Trojans. 
He  informed  the  Trojans  that  the  wooden  hone  bad 
been  constructed  as  an  atonement  for  the  Palladium 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Greeks,  and 
that  if  they  would  drag  it  into  their  own  city, 
Asia  would  gain  the  supremacy  over  Greece.  The 
Trojans  believed  the  deceiver  and  dragged  the 
horse  into  the  city  ;  whereupon  Sinon  in  the  dead 
of  night  let  the  Greeks  out  of  the  horse,  who  thus 
took^Troy. 

8ln8p#  (Iwdiirn;  2tvbr**6s,  Sinopensis :  &- 
nope,  Sinoub,  Ru>),  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  stood 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  W.  head- 
land of  the  great  bay  of  which  the  delta  of  the 
river  Halys  forms  the  E.  headland,  and  a  little  E. 
of  the  N.-most  promontory  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus 
placed,  and  built  on  a  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which 
formed  2  fine  harbours,  it  had  every  advantage  for 
becoming  a  great  maritime  city.  Its  foundation 
was  referred  mythically  to  the  Argonaut  Auto- 
lycus, who  was  worshipped  in  the  city  as  a 
hero,  and  had  an  oracle  ;  but  it  appears  in  history 
as  a  very  early  colony  of  the  Milesians.  Having 
been  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  the 
Cimmerians,  it  was  restored  by  a  uew  colony  fruat 
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Miletus,  a  c.  632,  and  aoon  became  the  greatest 
commercial  city  on  the  Euxine.  Several  colonies 
were  established  by  the  Sinopians  on  the  adjacent 
coasts,  the  chief  of  which  were  Cotyora,  Trapezus, 
and  Census.  Its  territory,  called  SinopU  (It- 
ymxlj,  alto  2iv«irrri»),  extended  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ilalvs.  It  remained  an  independent  state 
till  it  was  taken  by  Pharnaces  I.,  king  of  Pontus. 
It  was  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  Mithridates 
the  Great,  who  enlarged  and  beautified  it  After 
an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans  under  Lu- 
cullus,  it  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  proclaimed 
a  free  city.  Shortly  before  the  murder  of  Julius 
Caesar,  it  was  colonised  by  the  name  of  Julia 
Caesarea  Felix  Sinope,  and  remained  a  flourishing 
city,  though  it  nerer  recovered  its  former  import- 
ance. At  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  had  declined 
so  much  as  to  be  ranked  second  to  Amasia,  In 
addition  to  its  commerce,  Sinope  was  greatly 
enriched  by  its  fisheries.  It  was  the  native  city 
of  the  renowned  cynic  philosopher  Diogenes,  of 
the  comic  poet  Diphilus,  and  of  the  historian 
Baton. 

Sintloa,  a  district  in  Macedonia,  inhabited  by 
the  Thracian  people  Sinti,  extended  E.  of  Cres- 
tonia  and  N.  of  Biaaltia  aa  far  as  the  Strymon  and 
the  lake  Prasias.  Its  chief  town  was  Heraclea 
Sintica.  The  Sinti  were  spread  over  other  parts 
of  ancient  Thrace,  and  are  identified  by  Strabo 
with  the  Sintians  (Jfrrwr)  of  Homer,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Lemnos. 

Sinuessa  (Sinuessanus  :  Rocca  di  Mandrapone), 
the  last  city  of  Latium  on  the  confines  of  Cam- 
pania, to  which  it  originally  belonged,  was  situated 
on  the  sea-coast  and  on  the  Via  Appia,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  country.  It  was  colonised  by 
the  Romans,  together  with  the  neighbouring  town 
if  Minturnae,  a.  c.  296.  It  possessed  a  good  har- 
bour, and  was  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  In  its  neighbourhood  were  celebrated 
warm  baths,  called  Aquae  SinueBsanae. 

Sion.  [JaaueaLXM.] 

Siphn.ua  (2i$vo$:  M<p*tosx  Siph*o\  an  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  forming  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
S.  K.  of  Seriphus.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
about  40  miles  in  circumference.  Its  original 
name  was  M  trope j  and  it  was  colonised  by  Ionians 
from  Athens.  In  consequence  of  their  gold  and 
silver  mines,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible, 
the  Siphnians  attained  great  prosperity,  and  were 
regarded  in  the  time  of  Polycrates  as  the  wealthiest 
ol  the  islanders.  Their  treasury  at  Delphi,  in 
which  they  deposited  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
their  mines,  was  equal  in  wealth  to  that  of  any 
other  Greek  state.  Their  riches,  however,  exposed 
them  to  pillage ;  and  a  party  of  Samian  exiles  in 
the  time  of  Polycrates  invaded  the  island,  and 
compelled  them  to  pay  100  talents.  Sipbnus  was 
one  of  the  few  islands  which  refused  tribute  to 
Xerxes ;  and  one  of  its  ships  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  Greeks  at  Salaraia  At  a  later  time  the 
mines  were  less  productive;  and  Pausanias  relates 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Siphnians  neglecting  to 
send  the  tithe  of  their  treasure  to  Delphi,  the  god 
destroyed  their  mines  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea. 
The  moral  character  of  the  Siphnians  stood  low, 
and  hence  to  act  like  a  Siphnian  (2i?v«l£«ii')  be- 
came  a  term  of  reproach. 

Sipontum  or  Sipuntam  (Sipontinus :  Siponto), 
called  by  the  Greeks  Sipfts  (2mt<wi,  -ovvtos\  an 
ancient  town  in  Apulia,  in  the  district  of  Daunia, 
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on  the  S.  slope  of  Ml  Garuamis,  and  on  the  ioa*t_ 
It  is  said  to  hav-  been  founded  by  Diomrde,  ud 
was  of  Greek  origin.  It  was  colonised  by  tie 
Romans,  under  whom  it  became  a  plate  of 
commercial  importance.  The  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved from  the  town  by  king  Manfred  in  the 
13th  century,  in  consequence  of  the  unh?a.::.« 
nature  of  the  locality,  and  were  settled  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Manfredonia,  founded  ij 
this  monarch. 

8Ipylua  (JnruAott  8ipuli-Da<jh),  a  m.  annua 
of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  volcanic  fbrutaboa, 
and  rent  and  splinted  by  frequent  earthquake*. 
It  is  a  branch  of  the  Traolus,  from  the  main  chaa 
of  which  it  proceeds  H.  W.  along  the  course  of  the 
river  liermus,  as  far  as  Magnesia  and  Sipylsss. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  ancient  capital 
of  Maeonia  was  said  to  have  been  aitnated  ia  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  to  have  here 
called  by  the  same  name  ;  but  it  was  early  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthquake,  and  its  site  becaaw  a 
little  lake  called  Sale  or  Saloe,  near  which  was  a 
tumulus,  supposed  to  be  the  grave  of  Tenuis*. 
The  mountain  was  rich  in  metals,  and  in*iy 
mines  were  worked  in  it. 

Biracene  (Si/xurnWj).  1.  A  district  of  Hy*. 
cania.  —  8.  A  district  of  Armenia  Major.  — 

8.  [SlRACBNI.] 

Siraceni,  Siraoi,  Sir&ces  (Ttpcuntvoi,  X^c^ 
2ipax»i),  a  powerful  people  of  Sarmatia  Aatatxa, 
dwelt  in  the  district  of  Siraeene,  E.  of  the  Pales 
Maeotis,  as  far  as  the  river  Rha  (Volga).  Ta» 
Romans  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  thexn  -a 

A.  D.  50. 

Sirbonis  Laoui  (2ip6»ri$ot  At'/uni,  aft. 
vis  \l^un)  and  Hp4mv :  Sabakat  Banioml),  a  large 
and  deep  lake  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Egypt,  E.  «< 
M.  Casius.  Its  circuit  was  1000  stadia.  It  ns 
strongly  impregnated  with  asphaltus.  A  con- 
nection (called  to  (mprfua)  existed  between  tat 
lake  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  this  being  stox-e-i 
up,  the  lake  grew  continually  smaller  by  ev.»f.> 
ration,  and  it  is  now  nearly  dry. 

BIren.es  (Seizes),  sea-nymphs  who  bad  the 
power  of  charming  by  their  songs  all  who  heard 
them.  When  Ulysses  came  near  the  island  on  ±a 
beach  of  which  the  Sirens  were  sitting,  and  en- 
deavouring to  allure  him  and  his  companion*,  :« 
stuffed  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax,  aad 
tied  himself  to  the  mast  of  his  vessel,  until  he  was 
so  far  off  that  he  could  no  longer  hear  their  song. 
According  to  Homer,  the  island  of  the  Sirens  was 
situated  between  Acaea  and  the  rock  of  Scy  11a,  near 
the  S.  W.  coast  of  Italy ;  but  the  Roman  poets  place 
them  on  the  Campanian  coast.  Homer  says  nothing 
of  their  number,  but  later  writers  mention  both  their 
names  and  number ;  some  state  that  they  were  2, 
Aglaopheme  and  Thelxieph;  and  others,  that  these 
were  3,  Pisinoe,  Aglaope,  and  Thelxiepia,  or  Psf- 
thenope,  Ligfa,  and  Leucosia.  They  are  callei 
daughters  of  Phorcus,  of  Achelous  and  Sterope,  «t 
Terpsichore,  of  Melpomene,  of  Calliope,  or  of  (iaex 
The  Sirens  are  also  connected  with  the  legends  d 
the  Argonauts  and  the  rape  of  Persephone.  Wbea 
the  Argonauts  sailed  by  the  Sirens,  the  Utter 
to  sing,  but  in  vain,  for  Orpheus  surpassed  thc-n  , 
and  as  it  had  been  decreed  that  they  should  livt 
only  till  some  one  hearing  their  song  should  pass 
by  unmoved,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  »ra, 
and  were  metamorphosed  into  rocks.  Later  poea 
|  represent  them  aa  provided  with  wings,  winch  taey 
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»e  said  to  lure  received  at  their  own  request,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  search  after  Persephone,  or  as 
■  punishment  from  Demeter  for  not  having  assisted 
Persephone,  or  from  Aphrodite,  because  they 
wished  to  remain  virgins.  Once,  however,  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  Hera 
to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  Muses,  and  being 
defeated,  were  deprived  of  their  wings. 

Sirenuaae,  called  by  Virgil  (A at.  v.  864)  81- 
renum  acopuli,  3  small  ou  in  habited  and  rocky 
islands  near  the  S.  side  of  the  Prom.  Misenum,  off 
the  coast  of  Campania,  which  were,  according  to 
tradition,  the  at>ode  of  the  Sirens. 

Sins.  L  (5Sumo),  a  river  in  Lucania  flowing 
into  the  Tarentine  gulf,  memorable  for  the  victory 
which  Prrrhus  gained  on  its  banks  over  the  Ro- 
man*. —  2.  ( Torre  di  &w*a),  an  ancient  Greek 
town  in  Lucania  at  the  month  of  the  preceding 
river.  Its  locality  was  unhealthy  ;  and  after  tho 
foundation  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Heraclea 
by  the  Tarentines,  the  inhabitants  of  Siris  were 
removed  to  tho  new  town,  of  which  Siris  now  be- 
came the  harbour. 

Sinnlo  (Sirmion»\  a  beautifut  promontory  on 
the  S.  share  of  the  Lacus  Renacus  (Lugo  di  Gordo), 
on  which  Catullus  had  an  estate. 

Sirmlum  (MttrovUx)%  an  important  city  in 
Pannonia  Inferior,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Savus.  It  was  founded  by  the  Taurisci, 
and  under  the  Romans  became  the  capital  of  Pan- 
nonia, and  the  head-quarters  of  all  their  operations 
in  their  wars  against  the  Dacians  and  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians.  It  contained  a  large  manu- 
factory of  arms,  a  spacious  forum,  an  imperial 
palace,  etc  It  was  the  residence  of  the  admiral 
of  the  first  Flavian  fleet  on  the  Danube,  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  emperor  Probus. 

SIsapon  {Almailrn  in  the  Sierra  MoremO,  an 
important  town  in  Hispania  Boctica  N.  of  Corduba, 
between  the  Baetis  and  Anas,  celebrated  for  its 
silver  mines  and  cinnabar. 

Siscla  {Siuet\  called  Segesta  by  Appian,  an 
important  town  in  Pannonia  Superior,  situated 
•ipon  an  island  formed  by  the  rivers  Savus,  Co- 
lapis,  and  Odra,  and  on  the  road  from  Aemona  to 
Sirmiutn.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and 
was  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, from  which  time  it  became  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  all  Pannonia.  It  was  probably 
made  a  colony  by  Tiberius,  and  was  colonised 
anew  by  Septimius  Severus.  At  a  later  time  its 
importance  declined,  and  Sirmium  became  the  chief 
town  in  Pannonia. 

Sisenna,  L.  Cornelias,  a  Roman  annalist,  was 
praetor  in  the  year  when  Sulla  died  (a.  c.  78), and 
probably  obtained  Sicily  for  his  province  in  77. 
From  the  local  knowledge  thus  acquired  he  was 
enabled  to  render  good  service  to  Verves,  whose 
cause  he  espoused.  During  the  piratical  war  (67) 
he  acted  as  the  legate  of  Pompey,  and  having  been 
despatched  to  Crete  in  command  of  an  army, 
died  in  that  island  at  the  age  of  about  62.  His 
great  work,  entitled  Historian,  extended  to  at  least 
14  or  19  books,  which  contained  the  history  of  his 
own  time.  Cicero  pronounces  Sisenna  superior  as 
an  historian  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  addition 
to  his  Hittoriae,  Sisenna  translated  the  Milesian 
fables  of  Aristides,  and  he  also  composed  a  com- 
mentary upon  Plaotus. 

Sisygambis  (2<^*^yoM^'>)«  mother  of  Darius 
Codomannus,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  ».  c. 
333,  together  with  the  wife  and  daughters  of 
Darius.  Alexander  treated  these  captives  with 
the  greatest  generosity  and  kindness,  and  displayed 
towards  Sisygambis,  in  particular,  a  reverence  and 
delicacy  of  conduct,  which  is  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  his  character.  On  her  part,  Sisy- 
gambis became  so  strongly  attached  to  her  con- 
queror, that  she  felt  his  death  as  a  blow  not  leas 
severe  than  that  of  her  own  son;  and  overcome  by 
this  long  succession  of  misfortunes,  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life  by  voluntary  starvation. 

Sisyphus  (2t'cv<poj),  son  of  Aeolus  and  Enar  eta. 
whence  he  is  called  Atolides.  He  was  married  to 
Merope,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  or  a  Pleiad,  and  be- 
came by  her  the  father  of  Glaums,  Omytion  (or 
Porphyrion),  Thcrsander  and  Halmus.  In  later 
accounts  he  is  also  called  a  son  of  Autolycus,  and 
the  father  of  Ulysses  by  Anticlea  [Anticlea]; 
whence  we  find  Ulysses  sometimes  called  Sisy- 
phuim.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  town  of 
Ephyra,  afterwards  Corinth.  As  king  of  Corinth 
he  promoted  navigation  and  commerce,  but  he  was 
fraudulent,  avaricious,  and  deceitful  His  wicked- 
ness during  life  was  severely  punished  in  the  lower 
world,  where  he  had  to  roll  up  hill  a  huge  marble 
block,  which  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  top  always 
rolled  down  again.  The  special  reasons  for  tins 
punishment  are  not  the  same  in  all  authors  ;  some 
relate  that  it  was  because  he  had  betrayed  the 
designs  of  the  gods  ;  others  because  he  attacked 
travellers,  and  killed  them  with  a  huge  block  of 
•tone;  and  others  again  because  he  had  betrayed 
to  Asopus,  that  Zeus  had  carried  off  Aegina,  the 
daughter  of  the  latter.  The  more  usual  tradition 
related  that  Sisyphus  requested  his  wife  not  to 
bury  him,  and  that,  when  she  complied  with  his 
request,  Sisyphus  in  the  lower  world  complained 
of  this  seeming  neglect,  and  obtained  from  Pluto 
or  Persephone,  permission  to  return  to  the  upper 
world  to  punish  his  wife.  He  then  refused  ts 
return  to  the  lower  world,  until  Hermes  carried 
him  off  by  force;  and  this  piece  of  treachery  is  said 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  punishment. 

8itac£  or  Sitt&ce  (2<Tdxn,  2«Trdjoj :  E»ki- 
Bagdady  Ru.),  a  great  and  populous  city  of  Baby- 
lonia, near  but  not  on  the  Tigris,  and  8  parasangs 
within  the  Median  walL  Its  probable  site  is 
marked  by  a  ruin  called  the  Tower  of  Nimrod.  It 
gave  the  name  of  Sittacene  to  the  district  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Tigris  E.  of  Babylonia  and  N.  W 
of  Suaiana. 

Sitalces  (JtvdAKTjO,  king  of  the  Thracian  tribe 
of  the  Odrysians,  was  a  son  of  Teres,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne.  He  increased  his  do- 
minions  by  successful  wars,  so  that  they  ultimately 
comprised  the  whole  territory  from  Abdera  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  from  Byxantium  to  the 
sources  of  the  Strymon.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  and  in  429  he  invaded  Ma- 
cedonia with  a  vast  army,  but  was  obliged  to  retire 
through  failure  of  provisions. 

Sithdnla  (2id<^(o),  the  central  one  of  the  S 
peninsulas  running  out  from  Chalcidice  in  Mace- 
donia, between  the  Toronaic  and  Singitic  gulfs. 
The  Thracians  originally  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  Macedonia;  and  the  ancients  deri/ed  the 
name  of  Sithonia  from  a  Thracian  king  Sithon. 
We  also  find  mention  of  a  Thracian  people,  Sithonii, 
|  on  the  shores  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  ;  nud  the 
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poeta  frequently  use  SUAonit  and  Sitltonitu  in  the 
general  tense  of  Thracian. 

Sitifl  (Sirica:  Sefif%  Ru.),  an  inland  city  of 
Mauretania  Caesarieiisis,  on  the  borders  of  Nu- 
midia,  stood  upon  a  hill,  in  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful plain.  It  first  became  an  important  place 
under  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  colony  ;  and, 
upon  the  subdivision  of  M. Caesariensis  into  2  pro- 
vinces, it  was  mude  the  capital  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vince, which  was  called  after  it  Mauretania  Siti- 
fensis. 

Sitones,  a  German  tribe  in  Scandinavia,  belong- 
ing to  the  race  of  the  Suevi. 

Sittace,  Sittacene.  [Sitack.] 

8ittlus  or  Si  tins,  P.,  of  Nuceria  in  Campania, 
was  connected  with  Catiline,  and  went  to  Spain  in 
11.  c  64,  from  which  country  he  crossed  over  into 
Mauretania  in  the  following  year.  It  was  said 
that  P.  Sulla  had  sent  him  into  Spain  to  excite  an 
insurrection  against  the  Roman  government ;  and 
Cicero  accordingly,  when  be  defended  Sulla,  in  62, 
was  obliged  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  charges  that 
had  been  brought  against  Sittius.  Sittius  did  not 
return  to  Rome.  His  property  in  Italy  was  sold 
to  pay  his  debts,  and  he  continued  in  Africa,  where 
he  fought  in  the  wars  of  the  kings  of  the  country. 
He  joined  Caesar  when  the  latter  came  to  Africa, 
in  46,  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Pompeian 
party.  He  was  of  great  service  to  Caesar  in  this 
war,  and  at  its  conclusion  was  rewarded  by  Caesar 
with  the  western  part  of  Numidia,  where  he  settled 
down,  distributing  the  land  among  his  soldiers. 
After  the  death  of  Caesar,  Arabio,  the  son  of 
Masinissa,  returned  to  Africa,  and  killed  Sittius 
by  stratagem. 

Siuph  (2joi*p),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
Saitic  nome,  only  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
172). 

8m.aragdua  Mont  (IfiipaySot  Spot :  Jehd  Zar 
buruk\  a  mountain  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  N.  of  Berenice.  The  ex- 
tensive emerald  mines,  from  which  it  obtained  its 
name,  were  worked  under  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  nnder  the  Ro- 
mans. They  seem  to  have  been  exhausted,  as 
only  very  few  emeralds  are  now  and  then  found 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Smerdis  (^acpStt),  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  mur- 
dered by  order  of  his  brother  Cambyses.  The 
death  of  Smerdis  was  kept  a  profound  secret  ;  and 
accordingly,  when  the  Persians  became  weary  of 
the  tyranny  of  Cambyses,  one  of  the  Magians, 
named  Patialthes,  who  had  been  left  by  Cam- 
byses in  charge  of  his  palace  and  treasures,  availed 
himself  of  the  likeness  of  his  brother  to  the  de- 
ceased Smerdis,  to  proclaim  this  brother  as  king, 
representing  him  as  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus. 
Cambyses  heard  of  the  revolt  in  Syria,  but  he  died 
of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thiyh,  aa  he  was 
mounting  his  horse  to  march  against  the  usurper. 
Tiie  false  Smerdis  was  acknowledged  as  king  by 
the  Persians,  and  reigned  for  7  months  without 
opposition.  The  leading  Persian  nobles,  however, 
were  not  quite  free  from  suspicion  ;  and  this  sus- 
picion was  increased  by  the  king  never  inviting 
any  of  them  to  the  palace,  and  never  appearing  in 
public.  Among  the  nobles  who  entertained  these 
suspicions  was  Otanes,  whose  daughter  Phaedima 
had  been  one  of  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  and  had 
been  transferred  to  his  successor.  The  new  king 
had  some  years  before  been  deprived  of  his  ears 
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by  Cyrus  for  some  offence  ;  and  Otanes  per*cad-d 
his  daughter  to  ascertain  whether  h<*r  master  Lai 
really  lost  his  ears.  Phaedima  found  out  tru.1 
such  was  the  fact,  and  communicated  the  deris9«e 
information  to  her  father.  Otanes  thereupon 
formed  a  conspiracy,  and  in  conjunction  with  & 
other  noble  Persians,  succeeded  in  forcing  hi*  way 
into  the  palace,  where  they  slew  the  false  Smerdis  and 
his  brother  Patitithes  in  the  8th  month  of  their 
reign,  521.  The  usurpation  of  tbe  false  Stnerdia 
was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  tbe  Metie*,  to  whom 
the  Mauians  belonged,  to  obtain  the  sot>nrniacv,  ef 
which  they  bad  been  deprived  by  Cyrus.  Tbe 
assassination  of  the  false  Smerdis  and  tbe  accession 
of  Darius  Hystaspis  again  gave  the  ascendancy  te 
the  Persians ;  and  the  anniversary  of  the  day  ea 
which  the  Magians  were  massacred,  wa*  coir.me- 
morated  among  the  Persians  by  a  solemn  festival, 
called  Magophonia,  on  which  no  Majrian  was 
allowed  to  show  himself  in  public  The  real 
nature  of  the  transaction  is  also  shown  bv  tie 
revolt  of  the  Medes  which  followed  the  accroiao 
uf  Darius. 

SmUifl  (JnT  Air),  son  of  EucJides,  of  Aegina,  s 
sculptor  of  the  legendary  period,  who*e  name  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from  <T/UiAtj,  a  kni  fe  fbr  eurrmj 
icood,  and  afterwards  a  sculptor's  chtseL  Senilis  m 
the  legendary  head  of  the  Aeginetan  school  of 
sculpture,  just  as  Daedalus  is  the  legendary  bead 
of  the  Attic  and  Cretan  schools. 

Smintbeus  (2(uw6«vs)%  a  surname  cf  Apella. 
which  is  derived  bv  some  from  <r^..r Vot%  a  moose, 
and  by  others  from  tbe  town  of  Sminthe  in  Tr«. 
The  mouse  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  a*  in- 
spired by  the  vapours  arising  from  the  earth,  and 
as  the  symbol  of  prophetic  power.  In  the  maple 
of  Apollo  at  Chryse  there  was  a  statue  of  the  god 
by  Scopes,  with  a  mouse  under  its  foot,  and  an 
coins  Apollo  is  represented  carrying  a  moose  in  ha 
hands.  Temples  of  Apollo  Smintheus  and  festivals 
(Sminthla)  existed  in  several  parts  of  Greece. 

8myrna  (SM^pro),  or  Myrrha.  For  detai  s 
see  Adonis. 

Smyrna  and  in  many  MSS.  Zmyrna  (Zuvps-a : 
Ion.  Inipvti :  Spvpvolos,  Smyrna* a* :  Sm&m, 
Turk,  /saur),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  foe- 
rishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  only  one  sf 
tbe  great  cities  on  its  W.  coast  which  baa  sur- 
vived to  this  day,  stood  in  a  position  alike  rem. st- 
able for  its  beauty  and  for  other  natural  advantage*. 
Lying  just  about  the  centre  of  the  W.  coast  ef 
Asia  Minor ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Httle  nvrr 
Meles,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  the  Sinus 
Hermaeus  or  Smyrnaeus  {G.  of  Smjma),  which 
formed  a  safe  and  immense  harbour  for  tbe  largest 
ships  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city;  at  the  foot 
of  the  rich  slopes  of  Tmolns  and  at  the  entrance  » 
the  great  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Hernias,  ta 
which  lay  the  great  and  wealthy  city  of  Sard  is ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  tbe  Greek  colonies  on  the  E.  »h-->rr 
of  the  Aegean  ;  it  was  marked  out  by  nature  as 
one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  for  the  trade  b> 
tween  Euroj*  and  Asia,  and  has  preserved  that 
character  to  the  present  day.    There  are  varioes 
accounts  of  its  origin.    The  most  probable  is  that 
which  represents  it  as  an  Aeolian  colony  from 
Cyme.    At  an  early  period  it  fell,  by  a  stratagem, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ionians  of  Colophon,  and 
remained  an  Ionian  city  from  that  time  forth:  tlis 
appears  to  have  happened  before  01. 23.  (&c  SBM). 
As  to  the  time  when  it  became  a  membcj  of  ih* 
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Panionic  confederacy,  we  have  only  a  very  un- 
trustworthy account,  which  refer*  iu  admission  to 
the  reign  of  Attain*,  king  of  Pergamua.  Ita  early 
history  is  also  very  obscure.  There  is  an  account 
in  Strata,  that  it  waa  destroyed  by  the  Lydian 
king  Sadyattes,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  lire  in  scattered  villages,  until  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest,  when  the  city  was 
rebuilt,  20  stadia  from  its  former  site,  by  Anti- 
gonus ;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  Pindar's 
mention  of  Smyrna  as  a  beautiful  city.  Thus 
tnuch  is  clear,  however,  that,  at  some  period  the 
old  city  of  Smyrna,  which  stood  on  the  N.  E.  side 
of  the  Hermaean  Gnlf,  was  abandoned  ;  and  that 
it  was  succeeded  by  a  new  city,  on  the  S.  E.  side 
of  the  same  gulf  (the  present  site),  which  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Antigonus,  and  which  was 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  Lysiraachus.  This 
new  city  stood  partly  on  the  sea-shore  and  partly 
on  a  hill  called  Mastusia.  It  had  a  magnificent 
haibour,  with  such  a  depth  of  water  that  the 
largest  ships  could  lie  alongside  the  quays.  The 
•treats  were  paved  with  stone,  and  crossed  one 
another  at  right  angles.  The  city  soon  became 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  in  the 
world.  It  was  especially  favoured  by  the  Romans 
on  account  of  the  aid  it  rendered  them  in  the 
Syrian  and  Mithridatic  wars.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
conventus  juridicus.  In  the  Civil  Wars  it  was 
taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  Dolabella,  but  it  soon 
recovered.  It  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  early  history  of  Christianity,  as  one  of  the  only 
two  among  the  7  churches  of  Asia  which  St  John 
addresses,  in  the  Apocalypse,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  rebuke,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  labours  and 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  In  the  years  a.  d.  178 
— 180,  a  succession  of  earthquakes,  to  which  the 
city  has  always  been  much  exposed,  reduced  it 
almost  to  ruins  ;  but  it  was  restored  by  the  em- 
peror M.  Antoninus.  In  the  successive  wars 
under  the  Eastern  empire  it  was  frequently  much 
injured,  but  always  recovered  ;  and,  under  the 
Turks,  it  has  survived  repeated  attacks  of  earth- 
quake, fire,  and  plague,  and  still  remains  the  great- 
est commercial  city  of  the  Levant.  There  are  but 
few  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  In  addition  to  all 
her  other  sources  of  renown  Smyrna  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the  birth  of 
Homer.  The  poet  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  in  a 
magnificent  building  called  the  Homertum  ('Op4- 
fHior ).  Near  the  sea-shore  there  stood  a  magnifi- 
cent temple  of  Cybele,  whose  head  appears  on  the 
coins  of  the  city.  The  other  divinities  chiefly  wor- 
*hipped  here  were  Nemesis  and  the  nymph  Smyrna, 
the  heroine  eponymus  of  the  place,  who  had  a 
shrine  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles. 

Smyrna  Trachea.    [  Eph  tarn.  ] 

Smymaeus  Sinus  (2pvpvalwv  k6\*os,  tuvp- 
wttUhz  kSKitos:  G.  of  ttmir  or  Smyrna),  the  great 
gulf  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  Smyrna  stands.  Its  entrance  lies  be- 
tween Pr.  Melaena  (C.  Kara  Burnt)  on  the  W., 
and  Phocaea  (Fukia)  on  the  E.  Its  depth  was 
reckoned  at  350  stadia.  It  received  the  river 
Hermus,  whence  it  was  called  Hermiut  Sinus 
Czpfttiot  k6\*os).  It  is  sometimes  also  called 
MtKirrov  k6\wos,  from  the  little  river  Meles,  on 
which  Old  Smyrna  stood. 

Sdanes  (2oar«),  a  powerful  people  of  the  Cau- 
casus, governed  bv  a  king  who  could  bring  200,000 
soldiers  into  the  field.   The  mountain  streams  of 
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the  country  contained  gold,  which  was  separated 
by  collecting  the  water  in  sheep-skins,  whence  the 
matter-of-fact  interpreters  dt-rived  the  legend  of  the 
golden  fleece.  According  to  Strabo,  the  habits  of 
the  people  were  such  that  they  stood  m  remark* 
able  need  of  other  "washings.**  They  are  also 
called  Suani  and  Suanoeolehi  (lofavoi,  2ovavo- 
k6\x4H)'  and  their  land  Suania  (iovarla). 

Sdcratea  (IwKpdrijf).  L  The  celebrated  Athe- 
nian philosopher,  was  born  in  the  demus  Alopece, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  B.  c 
469.  His  father  Sophroniscue  was  a  statuary  ; 
his  mother  Phaenarete  was  a  midwife.  In  his 
youth  he  followed  the  profession  of  his  father,  and 
attained  sufficient  proficiency  to  have  executed  the 
group  of  clothed  Graces  which  was  preserved  in 
the  Acropolis,  and  was  shown  as  his  work  down 
to  the  time  of  Pausnnias.  The  personal  qualities 
of  Socrates  were  marked  and  striking.  His  phy- 
sical constitution  was  healthy,  robust,  and  en- 
during to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  was  capable 
of  bearing  fatigue  or  hardship,  and  indifferent  to 
heat  or  cold,  in  a  measure  which  astonished  alt  his 
companions.  He  went  barefoot  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  even  during  the  winter  campaign  at  Po- 
tidaea,  under  the  severe  frosts  of  Thrace  ;  and  the 
same  homely  clothing  sufficed  for  him  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer.  His  ugly  physiognomy  ex- 
cited the  jests  both  of  his  friends  and  enemies, 
who  inform  us  that  be  had  a  flat  nose,  thick  lips, 
and  prominent  eyes  like  a  satyr  or  Silenus.  Of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  are  almost  wholly 
ignorant:  he  served  as  an  hoplite  at  Potidaea,  De- 
lium,  and  Amphipolis  with  great  credit  to  himself! 
He  seems  never  to  have  filled  any  political  office 
until  406,  in  which  year  he  was  a  member  of  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  one  of  the  Pry  tan  e*, 
when  he  refused,  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  the 
6  generals,  to  put  an  unconstitutional  question  to 
the  vote,  in  spite  of  all  personal  hazard.  He  dis- 
played the  same  moral  courage  in  refusing  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Leon  the  Snlnminian.  —  At  what  time 
Socrates  relinquished  his  profession  as  a  statuary 
we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  the 
middle  and  later  part  of  his  life  at  least  was  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  self-imposed  task  of  teach- 
ing; excluding  all  other  business,  public  or  pri- 
vate, and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of  fortune. 
Dut  he  never  opened  a  school,  nor  did  he,  like  the 
sophists  of  his  time,  deliver  public  lectures.  Every- 
where, in  the  market-place,  in  the  gymnasia,  and 
in  the  workshops  he  sought  and  found  opportuni- 
ties for  awakening  and  guiding,  in  boys,  youth, 
and  men,  moral  consciousness  and  the  impulse  after 
self-knowledge  respecting  the  end  and  value  of  our 
actions.  His  object,  however,  was  only  to  aid  them 
tn  developing  the  germs  of  knowledge  which  were 
already  present  in  them,  not  to  communicate  to  them 
ready-made  knowledge  ;  and  he  therefore  professed 
to  practise  a  kind  of  mental  midwifery,  just  as  his 
mother  Phaenarete  exercised  the  corresponding  cor- 
poreal art.  Unweariedly  and  inexorably  did  he 
fight  against  all  false  appearance  and  conceit  of 
knowledge,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  correct 
knowledge.  Consequently  to  the  mentally  proud 
and  the  mentally  idle  he  appeared  an  intolerable 
bore,  and  often  experienced  their  bitter  hatred  and 
calumny.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why  he 
was  selected  by  Aristophanes,  and  the  other  comic 
writers,  to  be  attacked  as  a  general  repiesenutuvt 
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•f  philosophical  and  rhetorical  teaching  ;  the  mora 
so,  as  his  marked  and  repulsive  physiognomy  ad- 
mitted so  well  of  being  imitated  in  the  mask  which 
the  actor  wore.  The  audience  at  the  theatre 
would  more  readily  recognise  the  peculiar  figure 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  see  every  day  in 
the  market-place,  than  if  Prodicus  or  Protagoras, 
whom  most  of  them  did  not  know  by  sight,  bad 
been  brought  on  the  stage ;  nor  was  it  of  much 
importance  either  to  them  or  to  Aristophanes, 
whether  Socrates  was  represented  as  teaching  what 
he  did  really  teach,  or  something  utterly  different. 
Attached  to  none  of  the  prevailing  parties,  So- 
crates found  in  each  of  them  his  friends  and  his 
enemies.  Hated  and  persecuted  by  Critias,  Ch au- 
ricles, and  others  among  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who 
hud  a  special  reference  to  him  in  the  decree  which 
they  issued,  forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  art  of 
oratory,  he  was  impeached  after  their  banishment 
and  by  their  opponents.  An  orator  named  Lycon, 
and  a  poet  (a  friend  of  Thrasybulus)  named  Mele- 
tus,  had  united  in  the  impeachment  with  the 
powerful  demagogue  Anytus,  an  embittered  anta- 
gonist of  the  sophists  and  their  svstem,  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  band  which,  setting  out  from 
Phyle,  forced  their  wny  into  the  Piraeus,  and 
drove  out  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  The  judge*  also 
are  described  as  persons  who  had  been  banished, 
and  who  had  returned  with  Thrasybulus.  The 
chief  articles  of  impeachment  were,  that  Socrates 
was  guilty  of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  of  despising 
the  tutelary  deities  of  the  state,  putting  in  their 
place  other  new  divinities.  At  the  same  time  it 
had  been  made  a  matter  of  accusation  against  him, 
that  Critias,  the  most  ruthless  of  the  Tyrants,  bad 
come  forth  from  his  school.  Some  expressions  of 
his,  in  which  he  had  found  fault  with  the  demo- 
cmtical  mode  of  electing  by  lot,  had  also  been 
brought  up  against  him  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  use  was  made  of  his  friendly  relations 
with  Theramenes,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
Thirty,  with  Plato's  uncle  Channides,  who  fell  by 
the  side  of  Critias  in  the  struggle  with  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  with  other  aristocrats,  in  order  to 
irritate  apiinst  him  the  party  which  at  that  time 
was  dominant.  The  substance  of  the  speech  which 
Socrates  delivered  in  his  defence  is  probably  pre* 
served  by  Plato  in  the  piece  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  44  Apology  of  Socrates.**  Being  con- 
demned by  a  majority  of  only  6  votes,  he  ex- 
presses the  conviction  that  he  deserved  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  cost  in  the  Prytaneum,  and 
refuses  to  acquiesce  in  the  adjudication  of  impri- 
sonment, or  a  large  fine,  or  banishment  He  will 
as*ent  to  nothing  more  than  a  fine  of  60  minae,  on 
the  security  of  Plato,  Crito,  and  other  friends. 
Condemned  to  death  by  the  judges,  who  were  in- 
censed by  this  speech," by  a  majority  of  80  votes, 
he  departs  from  them  with  the  protestation,  that 
he  would  rather  die  after  such  a  defence  than  live 
after  one  in  which  he  should  have  endeavoured  to 
excite  their  pity.  The  sentence  of  death  could  not 
he  carried  into  execution  until  after  the  return  of 
the  vessel  which  had  been  sent  to  Deloe  on  the 
periodical  Theoric  mission.  The  30  days  which 
intervened  between  its  return  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  Socrates  were  devoted  by  him  to  poetic 
attempts  (the  first  he  had  made  in  his  life),  and  to 
his  usual  conversation  with  his  friends.  One  of 
these  conversations,  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  laws,  Piatt*  has  reported  in  the  Cnto,  so  called 
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after  the  faithful  follower  of  Socratoa,  who  had  a> 
deavoured  without  success  to  persuade  Lur.  tr 
make  his  escape.    In  another,  imitated  or  worked 
up  by  Plato  in  the  Phaeda,  Socrates  immediately 
before  be  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock  developed  the 
grounds  of  his  immovable  conviction  of  the  manor- 
tality  of  the  soul.    He  died  with  composnrt  Mid 
cheerfulness  in  his  70th  year,  B.  c  399.  Three 
peculiarities  distinguished  Socrates: — 1.  His  l«og 
life  passed  in  contented  poverty  and  in  public  dia- 
lectics, of  which  we  have  already  spoken.    2.  lis 
persuasion  of  a  special  religious  mission.    He  tad 
been  accustomed  constantly  to  bear,  even  from  la 
childhood,  a  divine  voice  — -  interfering,  at  mo- 
ments  when  be  was  about  to  act,  in  the  way  of 
restraint,  but  never  in  the  way  of  instigaxio*. 
Such  prohibitory  warning  was  wont  to  eome  upas 
him  very  frequently,  not  merely  on  great,  but  even 
on  small  occasions,  intercepting  what  he  was  abort 
to  do  or  to  say.    Though  biter  writers  speak  of 
this  as  the  Daemon  or  Genius  of  Socrates,  he  him- 
self does  not  personify  it,  but  treats  it  merely  at  s 
"  divine  sign,  a  prophetic  or  supernatural  voice." 
lie  was  accustomed  not  only  to  obey  it  hnplicity, 
but  to  speak  of  it  publicly  and  familiarly  to  ota-n, 
so  that  the  tact  was  well  known  both  to  bis  fnenis 
and  to  his  enemies.    3.  His  great  intellectual  «*rv 
ginality,  both  of  subject  and  of  method,  and  his 
power  of  stirring  and  forcing  the  germ  of  inqu  nr 
and  ratiocination  in  others.    He  waa  the  fir>t  wks 
turned  bis  thoughts  and  discussions  distinctly  to 
the  subject  of  ethics,  and  was  the  brat  to  pro  ana 
that  **  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.**  With 
the  philosophers  who  preceded  him,  the  subject  «( 
examination  hud  been  Nature,  or  the  K otitic*  as 
one  ^indistinguishable  whole,  blending  toprtfjer 
cosmogony,  astronomy,  geometry,  phytic*,  meta- 
physics, dec.    In  discussing  ethical  subjects  So- 
crates employed  the  dialectic  method,  and  th«s 
laid  the  foundation  of  formal  logic  which  was 
afterwards  expanded  by  Plato,  and  systematic* 
by  Aristotle.   The  originality  nf  Socrates  is  »hoi#a 
by  the  results  he  achieved.    Out  of  his  intellec- 
tual school  sprang,  not  merely  Plato,  hirrtclf  s 
host,  but  all  the  other  leaders  of  Grecian  specu- 
lation for  the  next  half-centurr,  and  all  those  «  ho 
continued  the  great  line  of  speculative  phibwophr 
down  to  later  times.    Euclid  and  the  Megarx 
school  of  philosophers  —  Aristippus  and  the  Cy- 
renaic  Antisthenes  and  Diogenes,  the  first  of  tb"»e 
called  the  Cynics  —  all  emanated  more  or  \rm 
directly  from  the  stimulus  imparted  by  Socrates, 
though  each  toiiowed  a  different  vein  of  though:. 
Ethics  continued  to  be  what  Socrates  had  fin4 
made  them,  a  distinct  branch  of  philosophy,  star* 
side  of  which  politics,  rhetoric  logic  and  etSer 
speculations  relating  to  man  and  society,  gradual:  v 
arranged  themselves  ;  all  of  them  more  popular,  » 
well  as  more  keenly  controverted,  than  physics, 
which  at  that  time  presented  comparatively  lit:!* 
charm,  and  still  less  of  attainable  certainty.  Tier* 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  individual  influence  "1 
Socrates  permanently  enlarged  the  h orison,  hn- 
proved  the  method,  and  multiplied  the  ascendant 
I  minds,  of  the  Grecian  speculative  world,  in  a  man- 
ner never  since  paralleled.    Subsequent  philoso- 
phers may  have  had  a  more  elaborate  doctrine, 
and  a  larger  number  of  disciples  who  imbibed 
their  ideas ;  but  none  of  them  applied  the  same 
stimulating  method  with  the  same  efficacy,  sj  i 
'  none  af  them  struck  out  of  other  minus  that  fee 
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which  sets  light  tJ  original  thought.  —  (A  great 
part  of  this  article  is  taken  from  Mr.  0 rote's 
Mccount  of  Socrates  in  his  History  of  Greece.)  — 
9.  The  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  born  at  Con- 
stantinople about  a.  d.  379.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Amtnonius  and  Hellndius,  and  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  an  advocate  in  his  native  city,  whence  he  is 
surnamed  Scholasticus.  The  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Socrates  extends  from  the  reign  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  306,  to  th»*  of  the  younger  Theodosi us, 
439.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  less 
bigotry  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the 
very  difficulty  of  determining  from  internal  evi- 
dence some  points  of  his  religious  belief,  may  be 
considered  as  arguing  his  comparative  liberality. 
His  history  is  divided  into  7  books.  His  work  is 
included  in  the  editions  of  the  ancient  Greek  eccle- 
siastical historians  by  Valcsius,  Paris,  1668  ;  re- 
printed at  Menu,  1677  ;  by  Reading,  Camb.  1 720. 

Socio  ma,  gen.  -orum  and  -ae,  also  -tun,  gen.  -i,and 
-i,  gen.  -orum  (ra  2doo/xa :  SoSo^nVnf ,  Sodomita ),  a 
very  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  in  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Siddim  So&o/u-ris),  closely  connected  with  Go- 
snorrha,  over  which  and  the  other  8  "cities  of  the 
plain,"  the  king  of  Sodom  seems  to  have  bad  a 
sort  of  supremacy.  In  the  book  of  Genesis  we 
rind  these  cities  as  subject,  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, to  the  king  of  Elam  and  his  allies  (an  indi- 
cation of  the  early  supremacy  in  W.  Asia  of  the 
masters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley),  and 
their  attempt  to  cast  off  the  yoke  was  the  occasion 
of  the  first  war  on  record.  (Gen.  xiv.)  Soon  after- 
wards, the  abominable  sins  of  these  cities  called 
down  the  divine  vengeance,  and  they  were  all  de- 
stroyed by  fire  from  heaven,  except  Zoar,  which 
was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot  The  beau- 
tiful valley  in  which  they  stood  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  Jordan  and  converted  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
whose  bituminous  waters  still  bear  witness  to  the 
existence  of  the  springs  of  osphaltus  (**  slime- 
pits  "  in  our  version)  of  which  the  valley  of  Sid- 
dim was  mil.  It  used  to  be  assumed  that,  before 
the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  Jor- 
dan flowed  on  into  the  Red  Sea ;  but  this  has 
been  shown  to  be,  if  not  physically  impossible, 
most  improbable.  There  was  probably  always  a 
lake  which  received  the  waters  both  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  river  which  still  flows  into  the  S.  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  change 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  enlargement  of  this 
lake  by  a  great  depression  of  the  whole  valley. 
The  site  of  Sodom  was  probably  near  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake. 

8oemis  or  8oaemIas,  JQlIa,  daughter  of  Julia 
Maesa,  and  mother  of  Elagabalus,  either  by  her 
husband  Sextus  Varius  Marcellua,  or,  according  to 
the  report  industriously  circulated  with  her  own 
consent,  by  Caracal  la.  After  the  accession  of  her 
sou,  she  became  bis  chosen  counsellor,  and  seems 
to  have  encouraged  and  shared  his  follies  and  enor- 
mities. She  took  a  plnce  in  the  senate,  which 
then,  for  the  first  time,  witnessed  the  intrusion  of 
a  woman,  and  was  herself  the  president  of  a  sort  of 
female  parliament,  which  held  its  sittings  in  the 
Quirinal,  and  published  edicts  for  the  regulation  of 
all  matters  connected  with  the  morals,  dress,  eti- 
quette, and  equipage  of  the  matrons.  She  was 
Jain  by  the  praetorians,  in  the  arms  of  her  son,  on 
the  1 1  th  of  March,  a.  n.  222. 

Sogditaa  (t|  S«t«.<u^  or  loir^.aWi :  Old  Per- 
«ian,Sughda ;  Xot9«h,  Zoyfoojoi,  lovyStaroi  :  pvts 
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of  TiakettoM  and  Bokhara,  including  the  district  still 
called  Sogd),  the  N.E.  province  of  the  ancient 
Persian  Empire,  separated  on  the  S.  from  Bactriana 
and  Margiana  by  the  tipper  course  of  the  Oxus 
(Jihoun) ;  on  the  E.  and  N.  from  Scythia  by  the 
Sogdii  Corned  arum  and  Oscii  M.  (Kara-Da^ 
Alatan  and  Ak  Took)  and  by  the  upper  course  of 
the  Jaxartes  (Sikoun)  ;  and  bounded  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  great  deserts  E.  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  The 
S.  part  of  the  country  was  fertile  and  populous. 
It  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  by 
Alexander,  both  of  whom  marked  the  extreme 
limits  of  their  advance  by  cities  on  the  Jaxartes, 
Cyreschata  and  Alexandreschata.  After  the  Ma- 
cedonian conquest,  it  was  subject  to  the  kings,  first 
of  Syria,  and  then  of  Bactria,  till  it  was  overrun 
by  the  barbarians.  The  natives  of  the  country 
were  a  wild  warlike  people  of  the  great  Arian  race, 
resembling  the  Bactrians  in  their  cha 


character  and 
customs. 

Bogdianu.8  (JoroWds),  was  one  of  the  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanus.  The 
latter,  on  his  death  in  B.  c.  425,  was  succeeded  by 
his  legitimate  son  Xerxes  II.,  but  this  monarch, 
after  a  reign  of  only  2  months,  was  murdered  by 
Sogdianus,  who  now  became  king.  Sogdinnus, 
however,  was  murdered  in  his  turn,  after  a  reign 
of  7  months,  by  his  brother  Ochus.  Ochus  reigned 
under  the  name  of  Darius  II. 

Sogdii  Montes.  [Soudiana]. 

Sol.  [Helios.] 

Soli  or  Boloe  (2oAoi).  L  (Ethnic,  SoAetfr,  So- 
lensis :  Meted*,  Ru.),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia, 
between  the  rivers  Lamus  and  Cvdnus,  said  to 
have  been  colonised  by  Argives  and  Lydians  from 
Rhodes.  It  was  a  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  who  fined  its  people  200  talents  for 
their  adhesion  to  the  Persians.  The  city  was  de- 
stroyed by  Tigranes,  who  probably  transplanted 
the  inhabitants  to  Tigranocerta.  Pompey  restored 
the  city  after  his  war  with  the  pirates,  and  peopled 
it  with  the  survivors  of  the  defeated  bands ;  and 
from  this  time  forth  it  was  called  Pompeiopolia 
(nofimfioiiroKis).  It  was  celebrated  in  literary 
history  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Stoic  philosopher 
Chrysippus,  of  the  comic  poet  Philemon,  and  of 
the  astronomer  and  poet  Aratus.  Its  name  has 
been  curiously  perpetuated  in  the  grammatical  word 
solecism  (soloecismus),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
first  applied  to  the  corrupt  dialect  of  Greek  spoken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  or,  as  some  say,  of 
Soli  in  Cyprus.  — 2.  (Ethnic,  16mos :  AHgora,  in 
the  valley  of  Solea*,  Ru.),  a  considerable  sea-port 
town  in  the  W.  part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus,  on 
a  little  river.  According  to  some,  it  was  a  colony 
of  the  Athenians;  while  others  ascribed  its  erection 
to  a  native  prince  acting  under  the  advice  of  Solon, 
and  others  to  Solon  himself :  the  last  account  is 
doubtless  an  error.  It  had  temples  of  Isis  and 
Aphrodite,  and  there  were  mines  in  its  vicinity. 

8olicinIum,  a  town  in  Roman  Germany  (the 
Agri  Decumates)  on  the  mountain  Pirns,  where 
Valentinian  gained  a  victory  over  the  Alemanni  in 
A.  n.  369,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe 
modern  Heidelberg. 

Solinus,  C.  Julius,  the  author  of  a  geographical 
compendium,  divided  into  57  chapters,  containing  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  ancient*, 
diversified  by  historical  notices,  remarks  on  the 
origin,  habits,  religions  rites  and  social  condition  of 

Tbe 
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and  frequency  the  very  word*,  are  derived  from 
the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  but  little  knowledge, 
care,  or  judgment,  are  displayed  in  the  selection. 
We  know  nothbg  of  Solinus  himself,  but  he 
most  have  lived  after  the  reign  of  Alexander  Se- 
reins, and  before  that  of  Constantine.  He  may 
perhaps  be  placed  about  a.  d.  238.  We  learn  from 
the  first  of  2  prefatory  addressed,  that  an  edition  of 
lite  work  had  already  passed  into  circulation,  in  an 
imperfect  state,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  the  author,  under  the  appellation  CulUcianea  Re- 
rum  Memorvbiiium,  while  on  the  2nd,  revised,  cor- 
rected,  and  published  by  himself,  he  bestowed  the 
more  ambitious  title  of  Polykittor  ;  and  hence  we 
find  the  treatise  designated  in  several  MSS.  as  C. 
Julii  Solini  Grammatid  Polyhistor  ab  ipso  editus  et 
recngniimt.  The  most  notable  edition  is  that  of  Sal- 
mnMus,  published  at  Utrecht  in  1 689,  prefixed  to 
his  "Plinianae  Exercitationes,"  the  whole  form- 
ing 2  large  folio  volumes. 

S6lis  Font.    (Oa«h.  No.  3.1 

051  is  Lacui  {Klfirr)  'H«\u>io),  a  lake  in  the  far 
E.,  from  which,  in  the  old  mythical  system  of  the 
world,  the  sun  arose  to  make  his  daily  course 
through  heaven.  Some  of  the  matter-of-fact  expo- 
sitors identified  it  with  the  Caspian  Sea.  Another 
lake  of  the  same  name  was  imagined  by  some  of 
the  poet*  in  the  far  W.,  into  which  the  sun  sank 
at  night. 

85 lis  Mom.  [Soloir.] 

881ic  Promon  tori  urn  (6xpa  'HKlou  Itpi, :  Rat 
A*fir\  a  promontory  of  Arabia  Felix,  near  the 
middle  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Soloe.  [Sou]. 

Soldi*  (2o\6*ts :  C.  Cbaft'a,  Arab.  Rat  d  Hou- 
dik\  a  promontory  running  far  out  into  the  sea,  in 


the  S. 


part  o 


W 


>ast  of  Mauretania.  He- 


rodotus believed  it  to  be  the  W.-most  headland  of 
all  Libya.  Upon  it  was  a  Phoenician  temple  of 
Poseidon.  The  later  geographers  under  the 
Romans  mention  a  Mons  Solif  ('H&tov  epos), 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  spot,  its  name  being 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  name, 

8616n  (J,6\wf),  the  celebrated  Athenian  legis- 
lator, was  born  about  n. c  638.  His  father  Exe- 
cestides  was  a  descendant  of  Codnis,  and  his  mother 
was  a  cousin  of  the  mother  of  Pisistratus.  Exe- 
cestides  had  seriously  crippled  his  resources  by  a 
too  prodigal  expenditure  ;  and  Solon  consequently 
found  it  either  necessary  or  convenient  in  his 
youth  to  betake  himself  to  the  life  of  a  foreign 
trader.    It  is  likely  enough  that  while  necessity 


SOLON. 

the  content.  Solon,  indignant  at  this  dt»h< 
renunciation  of  their  claims,  hit  upon  the  device  <t 
feigning  to  be  mad ;  and  causing  a  report  of  k« 
condition  to  be  spread  over  the  city,  he  ru&hed  mts 
the  agora,  and  there  recited  a  short  elegiac  pv-n:  A 
1 00  lines,  in  which  be  called  upon  the  A  thenar 
to  retrieve  their  disgrace  and  reconquer  the  tor*; 


i*/<nW.  Pisistratus  (who,  however,  most  have 
extremely  young  at  the  time)  came  to  the 
of  his  kinsman  ;  the  pusillanimous  law  was  re- 
scinded ;  war  was  declared  ;  and  Solon  hcxv.f 
appointed  to  conduct  it.  The  Megan  an*  wen 
driven  out  of  the  island,  but  a  tedious  war  ensued, 
which  was  finally  settled  by  the  arbitration  «f 
Sparta.  Both  parties  appealed,  in  support  of  their 
claim,  to  the  authority  of  Homer  ;  and  it  was  cur- 
rently believed  in  antiquitv  that  Solon  had  surrep- 
titiously inserted  the  line  (/L  iL  558)  which  speaks 
of  Ajax  as  ranging  his  ships  with  the  A  then  as*. 
The  Spartans  decided  in  nivonr  of  tke  Athervt, 
about  B.C  596.  Solon  himself,  probably,  wai 
one  of  those  who  received  grants  of  land  in  Sale- 
mis,  and  this  may  account  for  his  being  termed  a 
Salaminian.  Soon  atter  these  event*  (about  595) 
ok  a  loading  part  in  promoting  hostilities 


Solon  u 

on  behalf  of  Delphi  against  Cirrha,  and  was  the 
mover  of  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons  by  whki 
war  was  declared.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
what  active  part  he  took  in  the  war.  According 
to  a  common  story,  which  however  rests  only  m 
the  authority  of  a  late  writer,  Solon  hastened  the 
surrender  of  the  town  by  causing  the  waters  of  the 
Plistus  to  be  poisoned.  '  It  was  about  the  time  *f 
the  outbreak  of  this  war,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  distracted  state  of  Attica,  which  was  rent  by 
civil  commotions,  Solon  was  called  upon  by  ail 
parties  to  mediate  between  them,  and  alleviate  the 
miseries  that  prevailed.  He  was  chosen  archon 
594,  and  under  that  legal  title  was  invested  with 
*  unlimited  power  for  adopting  such  measure*  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  demanded.  In  fulfilment  of 
the  task  entrusted  to  him,  Solon  addressed  himself 
to  the  relief  ot  the  existing  di*lre*a.  This  he  effected 
with  the  greatest  discretion  and  success  bv  h« 
celebrated  duburdenimg  ordinance  (<j*io*x**'>*\  a 
measure  consisting  of  various  distinct  provision!, 
calculated  to  relieve  the  debtors  with  as  little  in- 
fringement as  possible  on  the  claims  of  the  wealthy 
creditors.  The  details  of  this  measure,  however, 
are  involved  in  considerable  uncertainty.  We 
know  that  be  depreciated  the  coinage,  making  the 
mina  to  contain  100  drachmae  instead  of  73  :  that 


compelled  him  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  some  mode  I  is  to  say,  73  of  the  old  drachmae  produced  100  *d 
or  other,  his  active  and  inquiring  spirit  led  him  to  i  the  new  coinage,  in  which  obligations  were  to  he 


select  that  pursuit  which  would  furnish  the  amplest  discharged  ;  so  that  the  debtor  saved  rather  more 
means  for  its  gratification.  Solon  early  distin-  than  a  fourth  in  every  payment  The  success  of  the 
guished  himself  by  his  poetical  abilities.  His  first  Seisachthei*  procured  for  Solon  such  confidence  and 
effusions  were  in  a  somewhat  light  and  amatory  popularity  that  he  was  further  charged  with  the 
strain,  which  afterwards  gave  way  to  the  more  {  tusk  of  entirely  remodelling  the  constitution.  As 
dignified  and  earnest  purpose  of  inculcating  pn>- ,  a  preliminary  step,  he  repealed  all  the  laws  of 
found  reflections  or  sage  advice.  So  widely  indeed  Draco  except  those  relating  to  bloodshed.  Our 
did  his  reputation  spread,  that  he  was  ranked  as  limits  only  allow  us  to  glance  at  the  principal 
one  of  the  famous  7  sages,  and  his  name  appears  I  features  of  the  constitution  established  by  Solon. 


in  all  the  lists  of  the  7.  The  occasion  which  first 
brought  Solon  prominently  forward  as  an  actor  on 
the  political  stage,  was  the  contest  between  Athens 
and  Megara  respecting  the  possession  of  Salamis. 
The  ill  success  of  the  attempts  of  the  Athenians  to 
mak*  themselves  masters  of  the  island,  had  led  to 
the  enactment  of  a  law  forbidding  the  writing  or 
wying  anything  ^o  urge  the  Athenians  to  renew 


Tn  ia  constitution  was  based  upon  the  timotnux 
principle,  that  is.  the  title  of  citixens  to  the  honours 
and  offices  of  the  state  was  regulated  by  their 
wealth.  All  the  citizens  were  distributed  into  4 
classes.  The  1st  class  consisted  of  those  who  bad 
an  annual  income  of  at  least  500  roedimni  of  dry 
or  liquid  produce  (equivalent  to  500  drachmae,  a 
medimnus  being  reckoned  at  a  drachma),  and 
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called  Pentactuiomrdimm.  The  2nd  das*  consisted 
of  those  whose  income  ranged  between  300  and 
600  medimni  or  drachmae,  and  were  called  Hippeis 
('Imrw,  IxwTjf),  from  their  being  able  to  keep  a 
horse,  and  bound  to  perform  military  service  as 
cavalry.  The  3rd  class  consisted  of  those  whose 
incomes  varied  between  200  and  300  medimni  or 
drachmae,  and  were  termed  Zempitat  {Ztxrylrai). 
The  4th  class  included  all  whose  property  fell 
short  of  200  medimni  or  drachmae,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Tketet.  The  first  3  classes  were  liable  to 
direct  taxation,  in  the  form  of  a  graduated  income 
tax.  A  direct  tax,  however,  was  an  extraordinary, 
and  not  an  annual  payment.  The  4th  class  were 
exempt  from  direct  taxes,  but  of  course  they,  as 
well  as  the  rest,  were  liable  to  indirect  taxes.  To 
8»lon  was  ascribed  the  institution  of  the  Dottle 
(SooA,^),  or  deliberative  assembly  of  Four  Hundred, 
100  members  being  elected  from  each  of  the  4 
tribes.  He  greatly  enlarged  the  functions  of  the 
Kcclctia  (4KK\yela\,  which  no  doubt  existed  be- 
fore his  time,  though  it  probably  possessed  scarcely 
more  power  than  the  assemblies  which  we  find  de- 
scribed in  the  Homeric  poems.  He  gave  it  the 
right  of  electing  the  archons  and  other  magistrate*, 
and,  what  was  even  more  important,  made  the 
archons  and  magistrates  accountable  directly  to  it 
when  their  year  of  office  was  expired.  He  also 
gave  it  what  was  equivalent  to  a  veto  upon  any 
proposed  measure  of  the  Boule,  though  it  could 
not  itself  originate  any  measure.  Besides  the 
arrangement  of  the  general  political  relations  of 
the  people,  Solon  was  the  author  of  a  great  variety 
of  special  laws,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
arranged  in  any  systematic  manner.  Those  re- 
lating to  debtors  and  creditors  hare  been  already 
referred  to.  Several  had  for  their  object  the  en- 
couragement of  trade  and  manufactures.  Foreign 
settlers  were  not  to  be  naturalised  as  citizens  un- 
ions they  carried  on  some  industrious  pursuit.  If 
a  father  did  not  teach  his  son  some  trade  or  pro- 
tension,  the  son  was  not  liable  to  maintain  his 
father  in  his  old  age.  The  council  of  Areopagus 
had  a  general  power  to  punish  idleness.  Solon 
forbade  the  exportation  of  all  produce  of  the  Attic 
•oil  except  olive  oil.  He  was  the  first  who  gave 
to  those  who  died  childless  the  power  of  disposing 
of  their  property  by  will.  He  enacted  several 
laws  relating  to  marriage,  especially  with  regard  to 
heiresses.  The  rewards  which  he  appointed  to  be 
given  to  victors  at  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian 
games  are  for  that  age  unusually  large  (500 
drachmae  to  the  former  and  100  to  the  latter). 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  his  regulations  was  that 
which  denounced  atimia  against  any  citizen,  who,  on 
the  outbreak  of  a  sedition,  remained  neutral.  The 
laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers 
(&{or«f )  and  triangular  tablets  (s-upfff  is),  and  were 
set  up  at  first  in  the  Acropolii,  afterwards  in  the 
Prytaneum.  The  Athenians  were  also  indebted 
to  Solon  for  some  rectification  of  the  calendar. 
It  is  said  that  Solon  exacted  from  the  people  a 
solemn  oath,  that  they  would  observe  his  laws 
without  alteration  for  a  certain  space —  10  years 
according  to  Herodotus  —  1 00  year*  according  to 
other  accounts.  It  is  related  that  he  was  himself 
aware  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  many 
imperfections  in  bis  system  and  code.  He  is  mi  id 
to  have  spoken  of  his  laws  as  bt ing  not  the  best, 
bat  the  best  which  the  Athenians  would  have  re- 
ceived.   After  he  had  completed  his  task,  being, 
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we  are  told,  greatly  annoyed  and  troubled  by  thoas) 
who  came  to  him  with  all  kinds  of  complaints, 
suggestions  or  criticisms  about  his  laws,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  himself  have  to  propose  any 
change,  he  absented  himself  from  Athens  for  tec 
years,  after  he  had  obtained  the  oath  above  re- 
ferred to.  He  first  visited  Egypt ;  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  distinction  by  Pbrlocyprua,  king  of  the  little 
town  of  Aepea,  Solon  persuaded  the  king  to  re- 
move from  the  old  she,  and  build  a  new  town  on 
the  plain.  The  new  settlement  was  called  Soli,  m 
honour  of  the  illustrious  visitor.  He  is  further 
said  to  have  visited  Ljdia ;  and  his  interview  with 
Croesus  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  hs 
antiquity.  [Caoxsirs.]  During  the  absence  of 
Solon  the  old  dissensions  were  renewed,  and  shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  Athens,  the  supreme  power 
was  seized  by  Pisistratus.  The  tyrant,  after  hit 
usurpation,  is  said  to  have  paid  considerable  court 
to  Solon,  and  on  various  occasions  to  have  solicited 
his  advice,  which  Solon  did  not  withhold.  Solon 
probably  died  about  558,  two  years  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  constitution  at  the  age  of  80.  There 
was  a  story  current  in  antiquity  that,  by  his  own 
directions,  his  ashes  were  collected  and  scattered 
round  the  island  of  Salamis.  Of  the  poems  of 
Solon  several  fragments  remain.  They  do  not 
indicate  any  great  degree  of  imaginative  power, 
but  their  style  is  vigorous  and  simple.  Those  that 
were  called  forth  by  special  emergencies  appear  to 
have  been  marked  by  no  small  degree  of  energy. 
1'he  fragments  of  these  poems  are  incorporated  in 
the  collections  of  the  Greek  gnomic  poets;  and 
there  is  also  a  separate  edition  of  them  by  Bach, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1825. 

861  fU  ( SoAovr,  -oDrrof,  contr.  of  SoAoeir :  2o- 
XsKTiwr),  called  Soluntum  (Solentinus)  by  the 
Romans,  an  ancient  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily 
between  Panormus  and  Thermae. 

SSlyma  (to  liKvpu).  1.  (Taldalm-Dapk),  the 
mountain  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  E.  cnaet 
of  Lycia,  and  is  a  S.  continuation  of  M.  Climax. 
Sometimes  the  whole  range  is  called  Climax,  and 
the  name  of  Solyma  is  given  to  its  highest  peak.— • 
2.  Another  name  of  Jerusalem. 

SolymL  [Ltcia.] 

Somnoj  (frrpot),  the  personification  and  god  of 
sleep,  is  described  as  a  brother  of  Death  (daWro*, 
mor»),  and  as  a  son  of  Night  In  works  of  art. 
Sleep  and  Death  are  represented  alike  as  two 
youths,  sleeping  or  holding  inverted  torches  ia 
their  hands.  [Mors.] 

Boutin*  (/soato),  a  river  in  Venetia  in  the  N. 
of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Camic  Alps  and  falling  into 
the  Sinus  Tergestinus  E.  of  Aquileia. 

Sopater  (2i4iroTpoj).  1.  Of  Paphos,  a  writer 
of  parody  and  burlesque  (Q\vapaypd<pot\  wlic 
flourished  from  B.C.  323  to  283.  —  S.  Of  Apamea, 
a  distinguished  sophist,  the  head  for  some  time  of 
the  school  of  Plotinus,  was  a  disciple  of  Iambli- 
chus,  after  whose  death  (before  a.  d.  330)  he 
went  to  Constantinople.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
favour  and  personal  friendship  of  Constantine,  who 
afterwards,  however,  put  him  to  death  (between 
a.  D.  330  and  337)  from  the  motive,  as  was  alleged, 
of  giving  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  own  con- 
version to  Christianity.  There  are  several  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  works  extant  under  the 
name  of  Sopater,  but  the  best  critics  ascribe  'beet 
to  a  yosnger  Sopater,  mentioned  below. —  8  The 
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younger  sophist,  of  Apamea,  or  of  Alexandria,  it 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  '200  jean  later  than 
the  former.  Besides  hit  extant  works  already 
alluded  to,  Photius  has  preserved  an  extract  of  a 
work,  entitled  the  Historical  Ettraeta  (eVcA©*^), 
which  contained  a  vast  variety  of  (acts  and  fig- 
ments, collected  from  a  great  number  of  authors. 
The  remains  of  his  rhetorical  works  are  contained 
♦n  Walt's  Rhatoru  GrtmteL 

86phene  (  2u><pi}*tf,  later  SaxtwnH^)  a  district  of 
Armenia  Major,  lying  between  the  ranges  of  Auti- 
taurus  and  Masius ;  separated  from  Melitene  in 
Armenia  Minor  by  the  Euphrates,  from  Mesopo- 
tamia  by  the  Antitaums,  and  from  the  E.  part  of 
Armenia  Major  by  the  river  Nymphius.  In  the 
time  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  it  formed,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  district  of  Acilisene,  an 
independent  W.  Armenian  kingdom,  which  was 
subdued  and  united  to  the  rest  of  Armenia  by 
Tigranes. 

BophUos  (2d!t<t>t\os\  a  comic  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy,  was  a  native  of  Sicyon  or  of  Thebes,  and 
flourished  about  B.  c.  348. 

Sdphocles  (io<poK\ijs).  L  The  celebratod  tra- 
gic poet,  was  bom  at  Colonus,  a  village  little  more 
than  a  mile  to  the  N.  W.  of  Athens,  &  c.  495. 
He  was  30  years  younger  than  Aeschylus,  and  15 
years  older  than  Euripides.  His  father's  name 
was  Sophilus,  or  Sophillus,  of  whose  condition  iu 
life  we  know  nothing  for  certain;  but  it  is  clear  that 
Sophocles  received  an  education  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  sons  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  Athens.  To  both  of  the  two  leading  branches 
of  Greek  education,  music  and  gymnastics,  he  was 
carefully  trained,  and  in  both  he  gained  the  prize 
of  a  garland.  Of  the  skill  which  he  had  attained 
in  music  and  dancing  in  his  16th  year,  and  of  the 
jwrfection  of  his  bodily  form,  we  have  conclusive 
evidence  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  Athenians 
were  assembled  in  solemn  festival  around  the 
trophy  which  they  had  set  up  in  Salamis  to  cele- 
brate their  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  So- 
phocles was  chosen  to  lead,  naked  and  with  lyre 
in  hand,  the  chorus  which  danced  about  the  trophy, 
and  sang  the  songs  of  triumph,  4H0.  His  first 
appearance  as  a  dramatist  took  place  in  468,  under 
peculiarly  interesting  circumstances  ;  not  only  from 
the  fact  that  Sophocles,  at  the  age  of  27,  came  for- 
ward as  the  rival  of  the  veteran  Aeschylus,  whose 
supremacy  bad  been  maintained  during  an  entire 
generation,  but  also  from  the  character  of  the 
judges.  The  solemnities  of  the  Great  Dionysia 
were  rendered  more  imposing  by  the  occasion  of 
the  return  of  Cimon  from  his  expedition  to  Scyros, 
bringing  with  him  the  bones  of  Theseus.  Public 
expectation  was  so  excited  respecting  the  approach- 
ing dramatic  contest,  and  party  feeling  ran  so  high, 
that  Apsephion,  the  Archon  Epouymus,  whose 
duty  it  waa  to  appoint  the  judges,  bad  not  yet 
ventured  to  proceed  to  the  final  act  of  drawing  the 
lots  for  their  election,  when  Cimon,  with  his  9 
colleagues  in  the  command,  having  entered  the 
theatre,  the  Archon  detained  them  at  the  altar, 
and  administered  to  them  the  oath  appointed  for 
the  judges  in  the  dramatic  contest*.  Their  de- 
cision was  in  favour  of  Sophocles,  who  received 
the  first  prise  ;  the  second  only  being  awarded  to 
Aeschylus,  who  was  so  mortified  at  his  defeat  that 
be  left  Athens  and  retired  to  Sicily.  From  this 
epoch  Sophocles  held  the  supremacy  of  tho  Athe- 
nian stag?,  until  a  formidable  rival  arose  in  Kuri- 
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pides,  who  gained  the  first  prise  for  the  f.m  t'rmr 
in  441.  The  year  440  is  a  most  important  en  sa 
the  poet's  life.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  fc« 
brought  out  the  earliest  of  his  extant  dramas,  the 
AntujoHt,  a  play  which  gave  the  Athenians  sac* 
satisfaction,  especially  on  account  of  the  pnhtical 
wisdom  it  displayed,  that  they  appointed  bun  eac 
of  the  ten  stralrm,  of  whom  Pericle*  was  the  cr;i. :  , 
in  the  war  agaiust  Samoa.  It  would  seem  that  is 
this  war  Sophocles  neither  obtained  nor  sought  Ut 
any  military  reputation  :  he  is  repivaente*i  a*  ff  - -d - 
humouredly  repealing  the  judgment  of  Penrla 
concerning  him,  that  be  understood  the  snaking  ai 
poetry,  but  not  the  commanding  of  an  artnv. 
The  family  dissensions  which  troubled  his  last 
years,  are  connected  with  a  well-known  a_r.d  beau- 
tiful story.  His  family  consisted  of  two  sect, 
Iophon,  the  offspring  of  Ntcostrate,  who  wx«  » 
free  Athenian  woman,  and  Ariston,  hie  son  bv 
Theoris  of  Sicyon ;  and  Ariston  had  a  son  uais-d 
Sophocles,  for  whom  his  grandfather  showed  the 
greatest  affection.  Iophon,  who  waa  by  the  k«s 
of  Athens  his  father's  rightful  heir,  jealous  of  bw 
love  for  the  young  Sophocles,  and  apprehend 
that  Sophocles  purposed  to  bestow  upon  hi*  grand- 
son a  huge  proportion  of  his  property,  is  said  t* 
have  summoned  his  father  before  the  Phraicm, 
who  seem  to  have  had  a  fort  of  jurisdiction  in  family 
affairs,  on  the  charge  that  his  mind  was  affected 
by  old  age.  As  bis  only  reply,  Sophocles  ex- 
claimed, "  If  I  am  Sophocles,  I  am  not  beside 
myself ;  and  if  I  am  beside  myself,  1  am  not  So- 
phocles ;  **  and  then  he  rend  from  his  Oedipus  <u 
Colonic,  which  waa  lately  written,  but  not  yet 
brought  out,  the  magnificent  paroJai,  beginning — 

Evhnrou,  («Ve,  T<urft<  x«*pos, 
whereupon  the  judges  at  once  dismissed  the  case, 
and  rebuked  Iophon  for  his  undutiful  conduct. 
Sophocles  forgave  his  son,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  reconciliation  was  referred  to  in  the  lines  of  the 
Oedipta  at  CWonu*,  where  Antigone  pleads  wits 
her  father  to  forgive  Polynices,  as  other  fathers 
had  been  induced  to  forgive  their  bad  children 
(vv.  1192,  foil.).    Sophocles  died  soon  afterwards 
in  406,  in  his  90th  year.    All  the  various  account* 
of  his  death  and  funeral  are  of  a  fictitious  and 
poetical  complexion.    According  to  some  wnwi 
he  was  choked  by  a  grape  ;  another  writer  related 
that  in  a  public  recitation  of  the  Amtufone  he  sus- 
tained his  voice  so  long  without  a  pause  thai, 
through  the  weakness  of  extreme  age,  he  lost  his 
breath  and  his  life  together  ;  while  others  ascribed 
bis  death  to  excessive  joy  at  obtaining  a  victory. 
By  the  universal  consent  of  the  best  critics,  both 
of  ancient  and  of  modern  times,  the  tragedies  «i 
Sophocles  are  the  perfection  of  the  Greek  dra.- a. 
The  subjects  and  style  of  Sophocles  are  hamaa, 
while  those  of  Aeschylus  are  essentially  heroic 
The  latter  excite  terror,  pity,  and  admiration,  as 
we  view  them  at  a  distance  ;  the  former  bring  these 
same  feelings  home  to  the  heart,  with  the  additioa 
of  sympathy  and  self-application.    No  individual 
human  being  can  imagine  himself  in  the  position 
of  Prometheus,  or  derive  a  personal  warning  from 
the  crimes  and  fate  of  Clytemnestra  ;  but  every  one 
can,  in  feeling,  share  the  self-devotion  of  Antigone 
in  giving  up  her  life  at  the  call  of  fraternal  piety, 
and  the  calmness  which  comes  over  the  spirit  of 
Oedipus  when  he  is  reconciled  to  the  gods.  Ia 
Aeschylus,  the  sufferers  are  the  victims  of  an  in- 
exorable destiny  ;  but  Sophocles  bring*  more  pro- 
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mtnently  Into  view  those  fault*  of  their  own,  which 
form  one  element  of  the  destiny  of  which  they  are 
the  victims,  and  is  more  intent  upon  inculcating,  at 
the  lesson  taught  by  their  woe*,  that  wise  calmness 
and  moderation,  an  desires  and  actions,  in  pro- 
sperity and  adversity,  which  the  Greek  poets  and 
philosophers  celebrate  under  the  name  of  oo#ppo~ 
<ri/*ij.  On  the  other  hand,  he  never  descend!  to 
that  level  to  which  Euripides  brought  down  the 
art,  the  exhibition  of  human  passion  and  suffering 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  exciting  emotion  in  the 
spectators,  apart  from  a  moral  end.  The  difference 
between  the  2  poet*  is  illustrated  by  the  saying  of 
Sophocles,  that  **  he  himself  represented  men  as 
they  ought  to  be,  but  Euripides  exhibited  them  as 
tht- y  are.*'  The  number  of  plays  ascribed  to  So- 
phocles was  130.  He  contended  not  only  with 
Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  but  also  with  Choerilua, 
Arittias,  Agathon,  and  other  poets,  amongst  whom 
was  bis  own  son  Iophon  ;  and  be  carried  off  the 
first  prise  20  or  24  times,  frequently  the  2nd,  and 
never  the  3rd.  It  is  remarkable,  as  proving  hit 
growing  activity  and  success,  that,  of  his  113 
dramas,  81  were  brought  out  after  hit  54th  year, 
and  alto  that  all  his  extant  dramas,  which  of  course 
in  the  judgment  of  the  grammarians  were  his  best, 
belong  to  this  latter  period  of  hit  life.  The  7  ex- 
tant tragedies  were  probably  brought  out  in  the 
following  chronological  order :  —  A  ntigone.  Electro, 
Tradtittiatj  Oedtpue  Tyrannut,  Ajai,  PhilodcUt, 
Ckdiptu  at  Colon** :  the  last  of  these  was  brought 
out,  after  the  death  of  the  poet,  by  bit  grandson. 
Of  the  numerous  editiont  of  Sophocles,  the  most 
useful  one  for  the  ordinary  student  is  that 
by  Wonder,  Oothae  et  Erfurdt,  1831—1846,  2 
vol*.  8vo.  —  2.  Son  of  Aritton  and  grandson  of 
the  elder  Sophocles,  was  also  an  Athenian  tragic 
jioet.  The  love  of  hit  grandfather  towards  him 
has  been  already  mentioned.  In  401  he  brought  out 
the  Oetiipus  at  Colonut  of  his  grandfather;  but  he 
did  not  begin  to  exhibit  his  own  dramas  till  396. 

Sophonisba,  daughter  of  the  Carthaginian  gene- 
ral, Hasdrubal,  the  ton  of  Cisco.  She  had  been 
betrothed  by  her  father,  at  a  very  early  age,  to 
the  Numidian  prince  Masinissa,  but  at  a  subse- 
quent period  Hasdruhul  being  desirous  to  gain 
over  Syphax,  the  rival  monarch  of  Numidia,  to 
the  Carthaginian  alliance,  offered  him  the  hand  of 
hit  daughter  in  marriage.  The  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments of  Sophonisba  prevailed  over  the  in- 
fluence of  Scipio :  Syphax  married  her,  and  from 
that  time  became  the  zealous  supporter  and  ally  of 
Carthage.  Sophonisba,  on  her  part,  was  assiduous 
in  her  endeavour!  to  secure  hit  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  her  countrymen.  After  the  defeat  of 
Syphax,  and  the  capture  of  hit  capital  city  of 
Cirta  by  Masinissa,  Sophonisba  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  conqueror,  upon  whom,  however,  her  beauty 
exercised  so  powerful  an  influence,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  marry  her  himself.  Their  nuptials  were 
accordingly  celebrated  without  delay,  but  Scipio 
(who  was  apprehensive  lest  she  should  exercise 
the  same  influence  over  Masinissa  which  she  had 
previously  done  over  Syphax)  refused  to  ratify 
this  arrangement,  and  upbraiding  Masinissa  with 
his  weakness,  insisted  on  the  immediate  surrender 
of  the  princess.  Unable  to  resist  this  command, 
the  Numidian  king  spared  her  the  humiliation  of 
captivity,  by  sending  her  a  bowl  of  poison,  which 
she  drank  without  hesitation,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  ber  own  lift. 


Sophron  (luxppwv)  of  Syracuse,  was  the  prin- 
cipal writer  of  that  pecies  of  composition  called 
the  Mime  (/upor),  which  was  one  of  the  nume- 
rous varieties  of  the  Dorian  Comedy.  He  flou- 
rished about  b.  c  460 — 420.  When  Sophron  is 
called  the  inventor  of  mimes,  the  meaning  is,  that 
he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  literary  composition  a 
species  of  amusement  which  the  Greeks  of  Sicily, 
who  were  pre-eminent  for  broad  humour  and  mer- 
riment, had  practised  from  time  immemorial  at 
their  public  festivals,  and  the  nature  of  which  was 
very  similar  to  the  performances  of  the  Spartan 
DeiceU*tae.  Such  mimetic  performances  prevailed 
throughout  the  Dorian  states  under  various  name*. 
One  feature  of  the  Mimes  of  Sophron,  which 
formed  a  marked  distinction  between  them  and 
comic  poetry,  was  the  nature  of  their  rhythm.  There 
is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  determining  whethei 
they  were  in  mere  prose,  or  in  mingled  poetry  and 
prose,  or  in  prose  with  a  peculiar  rhythmical  move- 
ment but  no  metrical  arrangement  With  regard  to 
the  substance  of  these  composition*,  their  character, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  appears  to  have 
been  ethical ;  that  is,  the  scenes  represented  were 
those  of  ordinary  life,  and  the  language  employed 
was  intended  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  charac- 
ters of  the  persons  exhibited  in  those  scenes,  not 
only  for  the  amusement  but  also  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  spectators.  Plato  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Sophron ;  and  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  made  the  Mimes  known  at  Athens. 
The  serious  purpose  which  was  aimed  at  in  the 
works  of  Sophron  was  always,  as  in  the  Attic 
Comedy,  clothed  under  a  sportive  form  ;  and  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  that  sometimes  the  latter  ele- 
ment prevailed,  even  to  the  extent  of  obscenity,  as 
the  extant  fragments  and  the  parallel  of  the  Attic 
Comedy  combine  to  prove.  The  best  collection  oi 
the  fragments  of  Sophron  is  by  Ahrens,  Dt  Graecae 

Linguae  Duilectis. 

8ophronisem  [Socrates.] 

Bophus,  P.  Semprdnloj,  tribune  of  the  plebs. 
B.C.  310,  and  consul  804,  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  earliest  jurists,  and  is  said  to  have  owed  his 
name  of  Sophus  or  Wise  to  his  great  merits. 

8opianae  (Fiinfkirchm),  a  town  in  Pannonta 
Inferior,  on  the  road  from  Mursa  to  Viadobona, 
the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Maximums. 

85ra.  1.  (Soranut:  &ra),  a  town  in  Latinm, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Liris  and  N.  of 
Arptnum,  with  a  strongly  fortified  citadel.  It  was  the 
most  N.-ly  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latinm,  and  after- 
wards joined  the  Samnites  ;  but  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  and  was  twice  colonised  by  them, 
since  the  inhabitants  bad  destroyed  the  first  body 
of  colonists.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  poly- 
gonal walls  of  the  ancient  town.— 2.  A  town  in 
Paphlagonia  of  uncertain  site. 

Soracte  (Monte  di  S.  Ore$le\  a  celebrated 
mountain  in  Etntria,  in  the  territory  of  the  Falisci, 
near  the  Tiber,  about  24  miles  from  Rome,  but 
the  summit  of  which,  frequently  covered  with 
snow,  was  clearly  visible  from  the  city.  (  Vide*  mi 
alia  mtet  nive  candx  ium  Soracte,  Hor.  Cam,  i.  9.) 
The  whole  mountain  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  on 
its  summit  was  a  temple  of  this  god.  At  the 
festival  of  Apollo,  celebrated  on  this  mountain, 
the  worshippers  passed  over  burning  embers  with- 
out receiving  any  injury.  (Virg.  A  en.  xi.  785,  seq.) 

Boranaa,  1.  A  Sabine  divinity,, usually  iden> 
tified  with  Apollo,  worshipped  on  Mt  Soracte. 
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( So R act*.  J  —  8.  The  name  of  several  physicians, 
of  whom  the  most  celebrated  seems  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Ephcsua,  and  to  have  practised  his  pro- 
fession first  at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at  Rome, 
in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  a.  d.  98  — 138. 
There  are  several  medical  works  still  extant  under 
the  name  of  So  ran  us,  but  whether  they  were 
written  by  the  native  of  Ephesus  cannot  be  deter- 
mine. 

Sordlce  (Eiang  He  Leucaie),  a  lake  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  formed 
by  the  river  Sordis. 

8ordones  or  Sordi,  a  small  people  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
chief  town  was  Ruscino, 

8osIbIua  (2w<ri§ioj),  a  distinguished  Iiacedae- 
nmnian  grammarian,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia  (about  B.C.  251),  and  was 
contemporary  with  Callimachus. 

Soslgenes  (X»»aiy4ytit)%  the  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  the  astronomer  employed  by  Julius 
Caesar  to  superintend  the  correction  of  the  calen- 
dar (a.  c  46).  He  is  called  an  Egyptian,  but  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  an  Alexandrian  Greek. 
(See  Did.  of  Antiq.  art.  Calendarxmn. ) 

Soslph&nes  (2»<n<paVijf),  the  son  of  Sosicles,  of 
Syracuse,  was  one  of  the  7  tragedians  who  were 
called  the  Tragic  Pleiad.  He  was  born  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  flourished  b.  c.  284. 

8osItheuB  (2w<rt0fof ),  of  Syracuse  or  Athens, 
or  Alexandria  in  the  Troad,  was  a  distinguished 
tragic  poet,  one  of  the  Tragic  Pleiad,  and  the  an- 
tagonist of  the  tragic  poet  Homer.  He  flourished 
about  a.  c.  284. 

So  si  us.  1.  C,  quaestor  B.  c  66,  and  praetor 
49.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  Antony's  principal 
lieutenants  in  the  East.  He  was  appointed  by 
Antony,  in  38,  governor  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  in  the 
place  of  Ventidius.  Like  his  predecessor  in  the 
government,  he  carried  on  the  military  operations 
in  his  province  with  great  success.  In  37,  he  ad- 
vanced against  Jerusalem  along  with  Herod,  and 
after  hard  fighting  became  master  of  the  city,  and 
placed  Herod  upon  the  throne.  In  return  for 
these  services,  Antony  obtained  for  Sosius  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  in  34,  and  the  consulship  in 
•12.  Sosius  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Antony's 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  He  was  afterwards 
pardoned  by  Octavian,  at  the  intercession  of  L. 
Arruntius.— 2.  The  name  of  two  brothers  (Sosii), 
booksellers  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Horace.  They 
were  probably  freedmen,  perhaps  of  the  Sosius 
mentioned  above. 

Soaplta,  that  is,  the  "  saving  goddess,"  was  a 
surname  of  Juno  at  Lanuvium  and  at  Rome,  in 
both  of  which  places  she  had  a  temple.  Her  wor- 
ship was  very  ancient  in  Latium  and  was  trans- 
planted from  Lanuvium  to  Rome. 

Sosthenes  (3»<r0«Vnj),  a  Macedonian  officer  of 
noble  birth,  who  obtained  the  supreme  direction  of 
affairs  during  the  period  of  confusion  which  followed 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  He  defeated  the  Gauls 
in  280.  He  is  included  by  the  ehronologers  among 
the  kings  of  Macedonia  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  assumed  the  royal  title. 

So  stratus  (Zotarparor),  the  name  of  at  least  4, 
if  not  5,  Grec  an  artists,  who  have  been  frequently 
confounded  with  one  another.—  1.  A  statuary  in 
bronae,  the  sister's  son  of  Pvthagoras  of  Rhegium, 
and  his  disciple,  flourished  "about  B.C.  424.-2. 
Of  Chios,  the  instructor  of  Pantias,  flourished  about 
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B.  r.  400.— 3.  A  statuary  in  hromte,  wh< 
mentions  as  a  contemporary  of  Lysippw 
114,  ac.  323.  the  date  of  Alexander's  death.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  identical  with 
the  following.— 4.  The  son  of  Dexiphanea,  of  Cri- 
dus,  was  one  of  the  great  architect*  who  fl<wri»>-i 
during  and  after  the  .ife  of  Alexander  the  Gnat 
He  built  for  Ptolemy  I.,  the  son  of  Lagos,  tse 
celebrated  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  He  also  em- 
bellished his  native  city,  Cnidus.  with  a  wait 
which  wns  one  of  the  wonders  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture., namely,  a  portico,  or  colonnade,  auppomsg 
a  terrace,  which  served  as  a  promenade  —4.  As 
engraver  of  precious  stones,  w  hose  name  apprart  .-a 
several  very  beautiful  cameos  and  intaglios. 

86s us  (2o><roi),  of  Pergamus,  a  worker  in  aw 
saic,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  the 
of  all  who  practised  that  art. 

Sotadet  (2trr<tttrt).  L  An 
poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who  must  not  be  csc- 
founded  with  the  more  celebrated  poet  of  Ms~ 
nea.— 2.  A  native  of  Maronea  in  Thrace,  flour- 
at  Alexandria  about  B»  C  280.  He  wrote  lasci- 
vious poems  (called  tyKvaxts  or  alrawJot)  in  ih-r 
Ionic  dialect,  whence  they  were  also  called  'l*r«* 
kSyoi.  Tbey  were  also  called  Sot^im* 
{'Xarrd&tta,  {anara).  It  would  aeero  that  Soucei 
carried  his  lascivious  and  abusive  satire  to  the  ut- 
most lengths  ;  and  the  freedoms  which  be  took  at 
last  brought  him  into  trouble.  According  to  Pis- 
tarch,  be  made  a  vehement  and  gross  attack  ea 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage with  his  sister  Arsinoe,  and  the  king  three 
him  into  prison,  where  he  remained  for  a  long  una 
According  to  Athenaeua,  the  poet  attacked  but! 
Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy,  and,  having  fled  fnm 
Alexandria,  he  was  overtaken  at  Caucus  by  Pto- 
lemy's general  Patroclus,  who  shut  him  up  is  s 
leaden  chest  and  cast  him  into  the  sea. 

flStfir  (ScWi»p),  Le,  **the  Saviour-  (Lat-&e- 
rotor  or  Satpe$y,  occurs  as  the  surname  of  several 
divinities  especially  of  Zeus.  It  was  also  a  sur- 
name of  Ptolemaeus  I„  king  of  Egypt,  a 
of  several  of  the  other  later  Greek  kings. 

Sotlon  (2srr(s/y).  L  A  philosopher,  and  a  i 
of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  tke 
third  century  B.  c  He  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  tse 
author  of  a  work  (entitled  Ajaooxaf)  on  the  «x- 
cessive  teachers  in  the  different  philosophical 
schools.  — 2.  A  philosopher,  and  also  a  native  si 
Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Tiberius.  Hs 
w  as  the  instructor  of  Seneca,  who 


him  his  admiration  of  Pythagoras.  It  was  perhva 
this  Sotion  who  was  the  author  of  a  treatfw  c* 
anger,  quoted  by  Stobaeus.  —  3.  A  Peripateuc 
philosopher,  mentioned  by  A.  Gellius,  is  probably 
a  different  person  from  either  of  the  preceding. 

Sotti&tes  or  Sotiates,  a  powerful  and  warlike 
people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  were  subdued  by  P.  Cra**  * 
Caesar's  legate,  after  a  hard -fought  battle.  The 
modem  S&s  probably  represents  the  ancient  ton 
of  this  people. 

Sozdmenus  (2tvftti«i>s«),  usually  called  Sozo- 
men  in  Knglish,  was  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  fci»a>> 
rian  of  the  5th  century.  He  was  protably a natne 
of  fiethelia  or  Bethel  a  village  near  Gate  in  Pales- 
tine. His  parents  were  Christians.  He  prae*-*^ 
as  an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  whence  'r\e  * 

in  his  profession  when  he  wrote  his  his  ton.  ha 
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ecclesiastical  history,  which  it  extant,  is  in  9 
book*,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  II.  It  commences  with  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  comes  down  a  little  later  than  the 
death  of  Honorius,  a.  D.  423.  The  work  is  in- 
complete, and  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  chapter. 
The  author,  we  know,  had  proposed  to  bring  it 
down  to  439,  the  year  in  which  the  history  of  So- 
crates ends.  Sozomen  excels  Socrates  in  style, 
but  is  inferior  to  the  latter  in  soundness  of  judg- 
ment The  history  of  Sozomen  is  printed  along 
with  the  other  Greek  ecclesiastical  historians. 
[S0CRATB8.J 

Sozopolia,  aft  Suaupolis  (SwfoiroXu,  2u>{W- 
wo\ti :  .Sam,  Ru.),  a  considerable  city  of  Piaidia, 
in  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  N.  of 
Termessus. 

Sparta  (2ird>r»,  Dor.  Iwdpra:  2*rapTidn)j, 
Rpartiates,  Spartanus)  also  called  Lacedaemon 
(AaKtSaduttr:  AaacooipoVior,  Laced aemonius),  the 
capital  of  Laeonica  and  the  chief  city  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Eurotas  (/ri),  about  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
stood  on  a  plain  which  contained  within  it  several 
rising  grounds  and  hills.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Eurotas,  on  the  N.W.  by  the  small  river 
Oenus  (JTefestaa),  and  on  the  S.E.  by  the  small 
river  Tisia  (Magula\  both  of  which  streams  fell 
into  the  Eurotas.  The  plain  in  which  Sparta  stood 
was  shut  in  on  the  E.  by  Mt  Menelaium,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Mt  Taygetus  ;  whence  the  city  is 
called  by  Homer  **  the  hollow  Lacedaemon."  It 
»  as  of  a  circular  form,  about  6  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  consisted  of  several  distinct  quarters, 
which  were  originally  separate  villages,  and  which 
were  never  united  into  one  regular  town.  Its  site 
is  occupied  by  the  modern  villages  of  Jlfagula  and 
Piykkiko  ;  and  the  principal  modern  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  A/isfro,  which  lies  about  2  miles 
to  the  W.  on  the  slopes  of  Mt  Taygetus.  During 
the  flourishing  times  of  Greek  independence,  Sparta 
was  never  surrounded  by  walls,  since  the  bravery 
of  its  citizens,  and  the  difficulty  of  access  to  it, 
were  supposed  to  render  such  defences  needless. 
It  was  first  fortified  by  the  tyrant  Nab  is  ;  but  it 
did  not  possess  regular  walls  till  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  Sparta,  unlike  most  Greek  cities,  had 
no  proper  Acropolis,  but  this  name  was  only  given 
to  one  of  the  steepest  hills  of  the  town,  on  the 
summ^  of  which  stood  the  temple  of  Athena  Po- 
Kocho*,  or  Chalcioecus.  Five  distinct  quarters  of 
the  city  are  mentioned :  1.  Pitane  (Jhrdrri ;  Ethnic 
niTordnjt),  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
important  part  of  the  city,  and  in  which  was 
situated  the  Agora,  containing  the  council-house  of 
the  senate,  and  the  offices  of  the  public  magistrates. 
It  was  also  surrounded  by  various  temples  and 
other  public  buildings.  Of  these,  the  most  splendid 
was  the  Persian  Stoa  or  portico,  originally  built  of 
the  spoils  taken  in  the  Persian  war,  and  enlarged 
and  adorned  at  later  times.  A  part  of  the  Agora 
was  called  the  Chorus  or  dancing  place,  in  which 
the  Spartan  youths  performed  dances  in  honour  of 
Apollo.  2.  lAmnat  (Aipytu),  a  suburb  of  the  city, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  N.E.  of  Pitane,  was 
originally  a  hollow  spot  covered  with  water.  3. 
Afftaa  or  Afttsoa  (M«o*da,  M*aa6ai  Elh.  M«<r- 
froaTTjr),  also  by  the  side  of  the  Eurotas,  S.E.  of  the 
preceding,  containing  the  Dromus  and  the  Plata- 
nistas,  which  was  a  spot  nearly  surrounded  witL 
water,  and  to  called  from  the  plane-trees  growing 
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there.    4.  Cynos ira  (Kvr6aoupa:  Kuwoffovprfr),  ia 
the  8. W.  of  the  city,  and  8.  of  Pitane.    5.  A epVa* 
(Aryss3o«),  in  the  N.W.  of  the  city,  and  W.  of 
Pitane,  —  The  two  principal  streets  of  Sparta  ran 
from  the  Agora  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  city : 
these  were,  1.  Aphetae  or  Aphetais  ('A$«Va*,'A4><- 
raft  sc.  0W1),  extending  in  a  8-E.-ly  direction, 
past  the  temple  of  Dictynna,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Eurypontidae;  and  2.  Shuu  (  Ixiat),  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  preceding  one,  but  further  to  the  E., 
and  which  derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  place 
of  assembly,  of  a  circular  form,  called  Skias.  The 
most  important  remains  of  ancient  Sparta  are  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre,  which  was  near  the  Agora.  — 
Sparta  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Lacedaemon, 
a  son  of  Zeus  and  Taygete,  who  married  Sparta, 
the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  and  called  the  city  after 
the  name  of  his  wife.    His  son  Amyclas  is  said  tc 
have  been  the  founder  of  Amyclac,  which  was  foi 
a  long  time  a  more  important  town  than  Sparta 
itself.    In  the  mythical  period,  Argos  was  the 
chief  city  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Sparta  is  repre- 
sented as  subject  to  it    Here  reigned  Menelaus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Agamemnon  ;  and  by  the 
marriage  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  with 
Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Argos  and  Sparta  became  united. 
The  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  took  place  80  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  made  Sparta  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Laeonica  fell  to  the  share  of  the  2  sons  of  Aristo- 
demus,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  who  took  up  their 
residence  at  Sparta,  and  ruled  over  the  kingdom 
conjointly.    The  old  inhabitants  of  the  country 
maintained  themselves  at  Amyclae,  which  was 
not  conquered  for  a  long  time.   After  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  country  we  find  three 
distinct  classes  in  the  population:   the  Dorian 
conquerors,  who  resided  in  the  capital,  and  who 
were  called  Spartiatae  or  Spartans;  the  Perioeci  or 
old  Achaean  inhabitants,  who  became  tributary  to 
the  Spartans,  and  possessed  no  political  rights;  and 
the  Helots,  who  were  also  a  portion  of  the  old 
Achaean  inhabitants,  but  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  shivery.    From  various  causes  the  Spartans  be- 
came distracted  by  intestine  quarrels,  till  at  length 
Lycurgus,  who  belonged  to  the  royal  family,  was 
selected  by  all  parties  to  give  a  new  constitution  to 
the  state.   The  date  of  Lycurgus  is  uncertain;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  place  it  later  than  b.  c.  826. 
The  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  which  is  described 
in  a  separate  article  [Lycurgds],  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Sparta's  greatness.  She  soon  became  ag- 
gressive, and  gradually  extended  her  sway  over 
the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.    In  B.  C.  743  the 
Spartans  attacked  Messenia,  and  after  a  war  of 
20  years  subdued  this  country,  723.    In  685  the 
Messenians  again  took  up  arms,  but  at  the  end  of 
17  years  were  again  completely  subdued;  andtheii 
country  from  this  time  forward  became  an  integral 
portion  of  Laconia.     [For  details  see  MksnbNL*..] 
After  the  close  of  the  2nd  Messenian  war  the 
Spartans  continued  their  conquests  in  Peloponnesus. 
They  defeated  the  Tegeans,  and  wrested  the  dis- 
trict of  Thyreae  from  the  Argives.  At  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion,  they  were  confessedly  the 
first  people  m  Greece ;  and  to  them  was  grunted 
by  unanimous  consent  the  chief  command  in  the 

I war.  But  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Persians 
the  haughtiness  of  Pausanias  disgusted  most  of  the 
Greek  states,  particularly  the  Ionian  a,  and  led 
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them  to  transfer  the  supremacy  to  Athens  (477). 
From  this  time  the  power  of  Athens  steadily  in- 
creased ;  and  Sparta  possessed  little  influence  out- 
side of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Spartans,  however, 
mnde  several  attempts  to  check  the  rising  greatness 
of  Athens ;  and  their  jealousy  of  the  latter  led  at 
length  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  (431).  This 
war  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Athena,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  over  the 
rest  of  Greece  (404).  But  the  Spartans  did  not 
retain  this  supremacy  more  than  30  years.  Their 
decisive  defeat  by  the  Thebans  under  Epaminondae 
at  the  battle  of  Lenctra  (371)  gave  the  Spartan 
power  a  shock  from  which  it  never  recovered ;  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Messeniana  to  their  country 
2  years  afterwards  completed  the  humiliation  of 
6parta.  Thrice  was  the  Spartan  territory  invaded 
by  the  Thebans;  and  the  Spartan  women  saw  foi 
the  first  time  the  watch-fires  of  an  enemy's  camp. 
The  Spartans  now  finally  loet  their  supremacy  over 
Greece,  but  no  other  Greek  state  succeeded  to 
their  power ;  and  about  30  years  afterwards  the 
greater  part  of  Greece  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
Philip  of  Macedon.  The  Spartans,  however,  kept 
haughtily  aloof  from  the  Macedonian  conqueror, 
and  refused  to  take  part  in  the  Asiatic  expedition 
of  his  son  Alexander  the  Great.  Under  the  later 
Macedonian  monarcha  the  power  of  Sparta  still 
further  declined;  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were 
neglected,  luxury  crept  into  the  state,  the  number 
of  citizens  diminished,  and  the  landed  property 
became  vested  in  a  few  families.  A?is  endeavoured 
to  restore  the  ancient  institutions  of  Lycurgus;  but 
h  e  perished  in  the  attempt  (240).  Cleomenes  1 1 1., 
who  began  to  reign  236,  was  more  auccessful.  He 
succeeded  in  putting  the  Ephore  to  death,  and 
overthrowing  the  existing  government  (226) ;  and 
he  then  made  a  redistribution  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty, and  augmented  the  number  of  the  Spartan 
citiaena  by  admitting  some  of  the  Perioeci  to  thia 
honour.  His  reforms  infused  new  blood  into  the 
state  ;  and  for  a  ahort  time  he  carried  on  war  with 
success  against  the  Achaeans.  But  Aratua,  the 
general  of  the  Achaeans,  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Antigonus  Doson,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  de- 
feated Cleomenes  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Sellasia 
(221),  and  followed  np  his  auccess  by  the  capture 
of  Sparta.  Sparta  now  sank  into  insignificance, 
and  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  native  tyrants  till 
at  length  it  was  compelled  to  abolish  its  peculiar 
institutions,  and  to  join  the  Achaean  league. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  fell,  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
under  the  Roman  power. 

Spar  tic  as,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus.  L  Succeeded  the  dynasty 
of  the  Archeanactidae  in  B.  c.  438,  and  reigned 
until  431.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus. 
—  9L  Began  to  reign  in  427  and  reigned  20  years. 
He  was  succeeded  in  407  by  his  son  Satyrus.  — • 
Z.  Succeeded  his  father  Leucon  in  353,  and  died, 
leaving  hia  kingdom  to  his  son  Parysades,  in  348. 
^4.  Son  of  Eumelua,  began  to  reign  in  304,  and 
reigned  20  years. 

Spartacua,  by  birth  a  Thracian,  was  succes- 
sively a  ahepherd,  a  aoldier,  and  a  chief  of  banditti 
On  one  of  hia  predatory  expeditiona  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  sold  to  a  trainer  of  gladiators.  In  73  be 
was  a  member  of  the  company  of  Lentulus,  and  was  I 
detained  in  his  school  at  Capua,  in  readiness  for  the 
games  at  Rome.  He  persuaded  hia  fellow-prisoners 
to  make  an  attempt  to  gain  their  freedom.  About 


70  of  them  broke  out  of  the  achool  of  Lentahta, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius- 
was  chosen  leader,  and  was  soon  joined  by  nnaaiber 
of  runaway  slaves.  They  were  blockaded  by  CGaav 
dina  Pulcher  at  the  head  of  3000  men,  bat  Spar, 
tacus  attacked  the  besiegers  and  put  them  to  fLght 
Hia  numbers  rapidly  increased,  and  for  2  jma  (ate 
73—71)  he  defeated  one  Roman  army  ufter  an- 
other, and  laid  waste  Italy,  from  the  fcotef  the 
Alps  to  the  southernmost  comer  of  the  peninsula. 
After  both  the  consuls  of  72  had  been  defeated  by 
Spartacua,  M.  Liciniua  Crassus,  the  praetor,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  war.  Crassus 
carried  on  the  contest,  with  vigour  and  soneess,  and, 
after  gaining  several  ad  van  tapes  over  the  enemy,  at 
length  defeated  them  on  the  river  Silarue  in  a  de- 
cisive battle,  in  which  Spartacua  was  slain.  The 
character  of  Spartacus  has  been  maligned  by  the 
Roman  writers.  Cicero  compares  the  vile*t  of  hi* 
contemporaries  to  him :  Horace  speaks  of  aim  as  a 
common  robber  ;  none  recognise  his  greatness,  fcat 
the  terror  of  his  name  survived  to  a  late  period  of 
the  empire.  Accident  made  Spartacus  a  shepherd, 
a  freebooter,  and  a  gladiator  ;  nature  formed  hia  a 
hero.  The  excesses  of  hia  followers  he  could  Dot 
always  repress,  and  his  efforts  to  restrain  them  of  tea 
cost  him  hia  popularity.  But  he  was  in  himsr  f 
not  leas  mild  and  just  than  he  was  able  and 
valiant 

Spartarlue  Campus.  [Carthago  Nora.] 
Sparti  (Svoprof  from  ow*lpa*\  the  Sown-M^ 
ia  the  name  given  to  the  armed  men  who  sprang 
from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus,  and  who 
were  believed  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  5  eldest 
families  at  Thebes. 

Spartianos,  Aellua,  one  of  the  Scriptoru  /#*- 
tortus  A  tM/vtiae,  lived  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantino,  and  wrote  the  biographic*  of,  1.  ILs- 
drianus  and  Aelius  Verus ;  2.  Didins  Julianas ; 
3.  Sevens  ;  4.  Pescennius  Niger  ;  5.  Caracal  la  • 
6.  Gets.    For  the  editions  of  Spartianus  aee  Cari- 

TOL1NU8. 

Sparteine  (2Td>r«Aot),  a  town  in  the  Mace- 
donian peninsula  of  Chaladice,  N.  of  Olyn thorn. 

Spauta  (Swovra:  L.  of  Urmi\  a  huge  snhv 
lake  in  the  \V.  of  Media,  whose  waters  were 
singularly  bitter  and  acrid.  It  was  also  caLed 
Matiana  (Mariaph  Xlfim))  from  the  name  of  the 
people  who  dwelt  around  it 

Bpercheus  (Swapx****:  EUadha\  a  river  in 
the  S.  of  Tht  saaly,  which  rises  in  Ml.  Tym^hresU:*, 
runs  in  an  E.-ly  direction  through  the  territory  of 
the  Aenianes  and  through  the  district  Mali*,  aid 
falls  into  the  innermost  corner  of  the  Sinus  Man- 
acua.  As  a  river-god  Spercheus  is  a  son  of 
Ocean  us  and  Ge,  and  the  father  of  Menesthius  by 
Polydora,  the  daughter  of  Peleua.  To  thia  god 
Peleua  dedicated  the  hair  of  his  son  Achillea,  ia 
order  that  he  might  return  in  safety  from  the 
Trojan  war. 

Spes,  the  pcrsonificationof  Hope,  was worship>-d 
at  Rome,  where  she  bad  several  temples,  the  moat 
ancient  of  which  had  been  built  in  B.C  354.  by 
the  consul  Atilius  Calatinus,  near  the  Porta  Car- 
men talis.  The  Greeks  also  worshipped  the  perso- 
nification of  Hope,  Eipii,  and  they  relate  the  lea*- 
tifnl  allegory,  that  when  Epimetheua  opened  the 
vessel  brought  to  him  by  Pandora,  from  which  all 
manner  of  evQs  were  scattered  over  the  e&r-X 
Hope  alone  remained  behind.  Hope  was  r?pr« 
sented  in  works  of  art  as  a  youthful  figure,  U^J 
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walking  hi  fall  attire,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a 
flower,  and  with  the  left  lifting  up  her  garment. 

8penBippas  (2*«&rtmrot),  the  philosopher,  was 
•  native  of  Athens,  and  the  eon  of  Eurymedon  and 
Potone,  a  titter  of  Plato.  He  accompanied  his 
uncle  Plato  on  hie  third  journey  to  Syracuse,  where 
he  displayed  considerable  ability  and  prudence. 
He  succeeded  Plato  at  president  of  the  Academy, 
but  was  at  the  head  of  the  school  for  only  8 
years  (a»c.  347 — 33d).  He  died,  M  it  appears, 
of  a  lingering  paralytic  illness.  He  wrote  several 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost,  in  which  he  developed 
the  doctrinrs  of  his  great  master. 

Sphacterla.    [Pylos,  No.  3.] 

Sphaerla  (2<£a<yla:  Porot)y  an  island  off  the 
const  of  Troezen  in  Argolia,  and  between  it  and 
the  island  of  Calauria,  with  the  latter  of  which  it 
was  connected  by  means  of  a  sand-bank.  Here 
Sphaenis,  the  charioteer  of  Pelops,  is  said  to  hare 
been  boned. 

Sphaerua  (2<po7por),  a  Stoic  philosopher,  Btudied 
first  under  Zeno  of  Citium,  and  afterwards  under 
Cleanthea,  He  lived  at  Alexandria  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Ptolemies.  He  also  taught 
at  Lncedaemon,  and  was  believed  to  have  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  moulding  the  character  of 
Cleomenes.  He  was  in  repute  among  the  Stoics 
for  the  accuracy  of  his  definitions.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  all  of  which  are  lost. 

Sphendale  (2<^«fSdAi) :  XpfroaAcw),  a  demus 


in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  on 
fioeotia 

Decelea. 


the  frontiers  of 


between  Tanagra  and 


Sphettus  ( l<prfrr6s :  Zhpfrrriot),  a  demns  in 
the  S.  of  Attica,  near  the  silver  mines  of  Sunium, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

Sphinx  (2<p»"y{,  gen.  HQtyyii),  a  she-mnnster, 
daughter  of  Orthus  and  Chimaera,  born  in  the 
country  of  the  Arimi,  or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
or  lastly  of  Typhon  and  Chimaera.  She  is  said  to 
hare  proposed  a  riddle  to  the  Thebans,  and  to  have 
murdered  all  who  were  unable  to  guess  it.  Oedi- 
pus solved  it,  whereupon  the  Sphinx  slew  herself. 
[For  details  see  Oxdipub.]  The  legend  appears 
to  hare  come  from  Egypt,  but  the  figure  of  the 
Sphinx  is  represented  somewhat  differently  in 
Greek  mythology  and  art  The  Egyptian  Sphinx 
is  the  figure  of  a  lion  without  wings  in  a  lying  atti- 
tude, the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  that  of  a 
human  being.  The  Sphinxes  appear  in  Egypt  to 
have  been  set  up  in  avenues  forming  the  approaches 
to  temples.  The  common  idea  of  a  Greek  Sphmx, 
00  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  a  winged  body  of  a 
lion,  the  breast  and  upper  part  being  the  figure  of 
a  woman.  Greek  Sphinxes,  moreover,  are  not 
always  represented  in  a  lying  attitude,  but  appear 
in  different  positions,  as  it  might  suit  the  fancy  of 
the  sculptor  or  poet.  Thus  they  appear  with  the 
face  of  a  maiden,  the  breast,  teet,  and  claws  of  a 
lion,  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  the  wings  of  a  bird. 
Sphinxes  were  frequently  introduced  by  Greek 
artists,  as  ornaments  of  architectural  works. 

Spina,  1.  (Spinajuiwo)%  a  town  in  Gallia  Cis- 
padana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  on  the 
most  S.-ly  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  which  was 
called  after  it  Ostium  Spiaeticum.  It  was  a  very 
ancient  town,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Greeks,  but  in  the  time  of  Sttnbo  had  ceased  to 
be  a  place  of  any  importance.  —  2.  (Spino),  a  town 
in  Gallia  Transpodana  on  the  river  Aadna. 

Spinthiroa  (Urirflapoi),  of  Heraclea  on  the 
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Pontus,  a  tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Aristo- 
phanes, who  designates  him  as  a  barbarian  and  a 
Phrygian.  He  was  also  ridiculed  by  the  other 
comic  poets. 

8polatum.  [Saiona]. 

8poletIum  or  Spoletum  (Spoletinus :  SpoUto), 
a  town  in  Umbria  on  the  Via  Flam  in  ia,  colonised 
by  the  Romans  a.  c  '242.  It  suffered  severely  in 
the  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and  Marina.  At  a 
later  time  it  was  taken  br  Totilas ;  but  its  walls 
which  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  were 
restored  by  Narses. 

Bpdrades  (2»opci8fi,  sc.  vrjaoj,  from  tnrtipm),  a 
group  of  scattered  islands  in  the  Aegacan  sea  off 
the  island  of  Crete  and  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  Cyclades, 
which  by  in  a  circle  around  Dclos.  The  division 
however,  between  these  2  groups  of  islands  w;st 
not  well  defined  ;  and  we  find  some  of  the  islands 
at  one  time  described  as  belonging  to  the  Sporades, 
and  at  another  time  as  belonging  to  the  Cyclades. 

Spurinna,  Vestritlus.  1.  The  haruspex  who 
warned  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  Ides  of  March.  It 
is  related  that,  as  Caesar  was  going  to  the  senate- 
house  on  the  fatal  day,  he  said  to  Spurinna  in  jest, 
44  Well,  the  Ides  of  March  are  come,"  upon  which 
the  seer  replied,  M  Yes,  they  are  come,  bat  they 
are  not  past."  —  2.  A  Roman  general,  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  Otbo  against  the  Vitellian  troops  in 
the  N.  of  Italy.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Bructeri.  Spurinna  lived  upon 
terms  of  the  closest  friendship  with  the  younger 
Pliny,  from  whom  we  learn  that  Spurinna  com- 
posed lyric  poems.  There  are  extant  4  odes,  or 
rather  fragments  of  odes,  in  Choriambic  measure, 
ascribed  to  Spurinna,  and  which  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Barthius  in  1613.  Their  genuineness 
however  is  very  doubtful. 

Spurinus,  Q,.  Petilllus,  praetor  urban  us  in  B.C. 
181,  in  which  year  the  books  of  king  Numa  Pora- 
pilius  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  upon  the 
estate  of  one  L.  Petillius.  Spurinus  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  books,  and  upon  his  representation  to 
the  senate  that  they  ought  not  to  be  read  and  pre- 
served, the  senate  ordered  them  to  be  burnt. 
[Numa.]  Spurinus  was  consul  in  176, and  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Ligurians. 

Stablae  (Stabianus:  Coittll  a  Mare di Stabia), 
an  ancient  town  in  Campania  between  Pompeii 
and  Sorrentnm,  which  was  destroyed  by  Sulla  in 
the  Social  War,  but  which  continued  to  exist  as  a 
small  place  down  to  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  a.  o.  79,  when  it  was  overwhelmed  along  with 
Pompeii  and  Hercalaneum.  It  was  at  Stabiae 
that  the  elder  Pliny  perished. 

Stagirus,  subsequently  Stagira  (%r&yitpos,  ra 
'S.TaytiptK,  4  ^Taytlpa:  ^rayttphift ;  Stavro), 
a  town  of  Macedonia  in  Chalcidice,  on  the  Stry- 
monic  gulf  and  a  little  N.  of  the  isthmus  which 
unites  the  promontory  of  Athos  to  Chalcidice.  It 
was  a  colony  of  Andros,  was  founded  a.  c. 
and  was  originally  called  Orthagoria.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle,  and  was  in 
consequence  restored  by  Philip,  by  whom  it  had 
been  destroyed. 

Staphyltu  (Srd^uXoj),  son  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne,  or  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  and  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts.  By  Chrvsothemis  he  beramo  the 
father  of  3  daughters,  Molpudia,  Rhoeo,  and  Par- 
thenos. 

{1rwruns)%  of  Cyprus,  an  epic  poet, 
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to  whom  aome  of  the  ancient  writers  attributed  the 
poem  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  entitled  Cypria  (Kuvpia). 
In  the  earliest  historical  period  of  Greek  literature 
the  Cypria  was  accepted  without  question  as  a  work 
of  Homer  ;  and  it  is  not  till  we  come  down  to  the 
times  of  Athena? us  and  the  grammarians,  that  we 
find  any  mention  of  Stasinus.  Stasinus  was  said 
to  be  the  son-in-law  of  Homer,  who,  according  to 
one  story,  composed  the  Cypria  and  gave  it  to 
Stasinus  as  his  daughter's  marriage  portion  ;  mani- 
festly an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  different  ac- 
count*, which  ascribed  it  to  Homer  and  Stasinus. 
The  Cypria  was  the  first,  in  the  order  of  the  events 
contained  in  it,  of  the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle  re- 
lating to  the  Trojan  war.  It  embraced  the  period 
antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  to  which 
it  was  designed  to  form  an  introduction. 

BtatieUi,  Statiellatee,  or  Btatielleneet,  a 
■mall  tribe  in  Liguria,  S.  of  the  Po,  whose  chief 
town  waa  Statiellae  Aquae  (Aoqui)  on  the  road 
from  Genua  to  Placentia. 

Btatilla  Messallna.  [Mrssalina.] 

Statillua  Taurujs.  [Taurus.] 

Statira  (jToreipa).  L  Wife  of  Artaxenres 
IL,  king  of  Persia,  was  poisoned  by  Parysatis,  the 
mother  of  the  king,  who  was  a  deadly  enemy  of 
Statira.  — S.  Sister  and  wife  of  Darius  III.,  cele- 
brated as  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time. 
6he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander,  together 
with  her  mother-in-law  Sisygambis  and  her 
daughters,  after  the  battle  of  Jssub,  a  c  333. 
They  were  all  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by 
the  conqueror,  but  Statira  died  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  331.— 3.  Also  called  Bars  in  e, 
elder  daughter  of  Darius  III.  [Barsinr.] 

Statins  Mure  us.  [Murcus.] 

Statins,  P.  Papinlus,  was  born  at  Neapolis, 
about  a.  d.  61,  and  waa  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
grammarian.  He  accompanied  his  rather  to  Rome, 
where  the  latter  acted  as  the  preceptor  of  Do- 
mi  tian,  who  held  him  in  high  honour.  Under  the 
skilful  tuition  of  his  father,  the  young  Statins 
speedily  rose  to  fame,  and  became  peculiarly  re- 
nowned for  the  brilliancy  of  his  extemporaneous 
effusions,  »o  that  he  gained  the  prise  three  times 
in  the  Alban  contests ;  but  having,  after  a  long 
career  of  popularity,  been  vanquished  in  the  quin- 
quennial games,  he  retired  to  Neapolis,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  along  with  bis  wife  Claudia,  whose 
virtues  he  frequently  commemorates.  He  died 
about  a.  D.  96.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a 
passage  in  Juvenal  (vii.  82),  that  Statins,  in  his 
earlier  years  at  least,  waa  forced  to  struggle  with 
poverty ;  bat  he  appears  to  have  profited  by  the 
patronage  of  Domitian  (Silv.  iv.  2),  whom  he  ad- 
dresses in  strains  of  the  most  fulsome  adulation. 
The  extant  works  of  Statins  are :  —  1.  Stfvarum 
Libri  a  collection  of  32  occasional  poems,  many 
of  them  of  considerable  length,  divided  into  5 
books.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  a  dedication  in 
prose,  addressed  to  some  friend.  The  metre  chiefly 
employed  is  the  heroic  hexameter,  but  fonr  of  the 
pieces  (L  6,  iL  7,  iv.  3,  9\  are  in  Phalaecian  hen- 
decasyllabics,  one  (iv.  5)  in  the  Alcaic,  and  one 
( iv.  7)  in  the  Sapphic  stanza.  2.  Thebaulot  Li- 
bri XI I ^  an  heroic  poem  in  12  books,  embodying 
the  ancient  legends  with  regard  to  the  expedition 
if  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  3.  AchUlndos 
Libri  11^  an  heroic  poem  breaking  off  abruptly. 
According  to  the  original  plan,  it  would  have 
comprised  a  complete  history  of  the  exploits  of 


Achilles,  but  was  probably  never  finUh«L  Suuas 
may  justly  claim  the  praise  of  standing  in  the 
foremost  rank  among  the  heroic  poets  of  the  Silver 
Age.  Fa  is  in  a  great  measure  free  from  extrava- 
gance ana  pompous  pretensions;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  no  portion  of  his  works  do  wc  find  :lv 
impress  of  high  natural  talent  and  imposing  oowrr. 
The  pieces  which  form  the  Silvae,  although  evi- 
dently thrown  off  in  haste,  produce  a  much  aw** 
pleasing  effect  than  the  ambitious  po^ma  of  the 
Thebaid  or  the  Aehilleid.  The  beat  editions  of 
the  Silva*  are  by  Markland,  Lond.  1728,  and  by 
Sillig,  Dread.  1 827.  The  best  edition  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Statius  is  by  Lcmaire,  4  rob. 
8vo.,  Paris,  1825—1830. 

8tat6nla  (Statoniensis),  a  town  in  Etruria,  ard 
a  Roman  Praefectura,  on  the  river  AJbinia.  and  oa 
the  Lacus  Statoniensis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  were  stone  quarries,  and  excellent  wise 
was  grown. 

Stitor,  a  Roman  surname  of  Jupiter,  de*cribir.r. 
him  as  staying  the  Romans  in  their  flight  from  an 
enemy,  and  generally  as  preserving  the  existing 
order  of  things. 

Stectorlum  ( 2r«rre>io»-:  Afiomm  Ki  ra  -  f\ 
a  city  of  Great  Phrygia,  between  Prltae  and  Sya- 
nadia. 

Stentor  (SreWvo),  a  herald  of  the  Greeks  rs 
the  Trojan  war,  whose  voice  was  as  loud  as  tr  a: 
of  50  other  men  together.  His  name  has  b^crtr  e 
proverbial  for  any  one  shouting  with  an  unusually 
loud  voice. 

StentSris  Lacus.  [Hrbrus] 

Stenycleroa  (IrtrwcXitpot,  Dor.  Sto^Ac^m  ; 
2r«rwtA^pioj),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Me***n:a. 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  Dorian  kings  of 
the  country.  After  the  time  of  the  3rd  Messexuaa 
war  the  town  is  no  longer  mentioned  ;  but  its 
name  continued  to  be  given  to  an  extensive  pl*m 
in  the  N.  of  Messenia. 

Stephana  or -is  (2T«<pd»Tf,  IrfQaris;  Siffume \ 
a  sea-port  town  of  Paphlngonia,  on  the  coast  of  tie 
Mariandyni. 

Stephanos  (Xr^pavot).   L  An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  probably  the  son  of 
Antiphanet,  some  of  whose  plays  he  is  said  te 
have  exhibited. —2.  Of  Byzantium,  the  author  of 
the  geographical  lexicon,  enti tied  Etkmica (/EaVora), 
of  which  unfortunately  we  only  posse**  an  epitome. 
Stephanus  was  a  grammarian  at  Constantinople, 
and  lived  after  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Ho- 
norius,  and  before  that  of  Justinian  II.    II  is  work 
was  reduced  to  an  epitome  by  a  certain  Hermo- 
laua,  who  dedicated  his  abridgment  to  the  em- 
peror Justinian  IL    According  to  the  title,  the 
chief  object  of  the  work  was  to  specify  the  gwnJ« 
names  derived  from  the  several  names  of  places 
and  countries  in  the  ancient  world.    But,  while 
this  is  done  in  every  article,  the  amount  of  inform- 
ation given  went  far  beyond  this.    Nearly  every 
article  in  the  epitome  contains  a  reference  to  rue 
ancient  writer,  as  an  authority  fox  the  name  of 
the  place ;  but  in  the  original,  as  we  see  from  the 
extant  fragments,  there  considerable  quota- 

tions from  the  ancient  authors,  besides  a  number 
of  very  interesting  particulars,  topographical  his- 
torical, mythological,  and  others.  Thus  the  work 
was  not  merely  what  it  professed  to  be,  a  lex  iron 
of  a  special  branch  of  technical  grammar,  bat  a 
valuable  dictionary  of  geography.  How  gn*t 
would  have  been  it*  value  to  ns,  if  it  had  osnr 
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down  to  us  unniutilated,  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  compares  the  extant  fragments  of  the  original 
with  the  corresponding  articles  in  the  epitome. 
These  fragments,  however,  are  unfortunately  very 
scanty.  The  best  editions  of  the  Epitome  of 
8tephanus  are  by  Dindorf,  Lips.  18*25,  Ac,  4  vols. ; 
by  Westermann,  Lips.  1839,  8ro.;  and  by  Mei- 
neke,  Berlin,  1849. 

8terciUius,  Stercntltu,  or  BterqaHInus,  a 
surname  of  Saturnus,  derived  from  SUrctu,  manure, 
because  he  had  promoted  agriculture  by  teaching 
the  people  the  use  of  manure.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  meaning,  though  some  Romans 
state  that  Sterculius  was  a  surname  of  Picumnus, 
the  son  of  Faun  us,  to  whom  likewise  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  are  ascribed. 

Sterope  (2Ttp6irri),  one  of  the  Pleiads,  wife  of 
Oenomaus.  and  daughter  of  Hippodamla. 

8teropes.  [Cyclopes.] 

Stealch5ruj  (Irrtcix^pot),  of  Himera  in  Sicily, 
a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  contemporary  with  Sappho, 
Aicaeus,  Pittacus,  and  Phalaria,  is  said  to  have 
been  born  fi.  c.  632,  to  have  flourished  about  608, 
and  to  have  died  in  552  at  the  age  of  80.  Of  the 
events  of  his  life  we  have  only  a  few  obscure  ac- 
counts. Like  other  great  poets,  his  birth  is  fabled  to 
have  been  attended  by  an  omen ;  a  nightingale 
sat  upon  the  babe's  lips,  and  sung  a  sweet  strain. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  carefully  educated  at 
Catana,and  afterwards  to  have  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  Many 
writers  relate  the  fable  of  his  being  miraculously 
struck  with  blindness  sfter  writing  an  attack  upon 
Helen,  and  recovering  his  sight  when  he  had  com- 
posed a  Palinodia.  He  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
at  Catana  by  a  gate  of  the  city,  which  was  called 
after  him  the  Stesichorean  gate.  Stesichorus  was 
one  of  the  9  chiefs  of  lyric  poetry  recognised  by 
the  ancients.  He  stands,  with  Alcman,  at  the 
head  of  one  branch  of  the  lyric  art,  the  choral 
poetry  of  the  Dorians.  He  was  the  first  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  by 
the  introduction  of  the  epode,  and  bis  metres  were 
much  more  varied,  and  the  structure  of  his  strophes 
more  elaborate,  than  those  of  Alcman.  His  odes 
contained  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  perfect 
choral  poetry  of  Pindar  and  the  tragedians.  The 
subjects  of  his  poems  were  chiefly  heroic;  be 
transferred  the  subjects  of  the  old  epic  poetry  to 
the  lyric  form,  dropping,  of  course,  the  continuous 
narrative,  and  dwelling  on  isolated  adventures  of 
his  heroes.  He  also  composed  poems  on  other 
subjects.  His  extant  remains  may  be  classified 
under  the  following  heads :  —  1.  Mythical  Poems. 
2.  Hymns,  Encomia,  Epithalamia,  Paeans.  3. 
Erotic  Poems,  and  Scholia.  4.  A  pastoral  poem, 
entitled  Daphnis.  5.  Fables.  6.  Elegies.  The 
dialect  of  Stesichorus  was  Dorian,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  epic.  The  best  edition  of  his  frag- 
ments is  by  Kleine,  Berol.  1 828. 

StesimbrotUs  (2rvaifxeporos\  of  Thasoa,  a 
rhupaodist  and  historian  in  the  time  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  who  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  and  who  wrote  a  work  upon  Homer, 
the  title  of  which  is  not  known.  He  also  wrote 
some  historical  works. 

Stheneboea  CidtviSoia),  called  Antea  by  many 
writers,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Lycian  king  Iobates, 
and  the  wife  of  Proetus.  Respecting  her  love  for 
Bellerophon,  tee  B*u.uorHONTK&. 

Sthtaelus  (20*>cAm).  L  Son  of  Perseus  and 


Andromeda,  king  of  Mycenae,  and  husband  of 
Nicippe,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Alcinoe, 
Medusa,  and  Eurystheus.  The  latter,  as  the  great 
enemy  of  Hercules  [Hkhculks],  is  called  by  Ovid 
Sthenelciiu  hcxti*.  —  S.  Son  of  Androgeos  and 
grandson  of  Minos.  He  accompanied  Hercules 
from  Paros  on  his  expedition  against  the  Amazons, 
and  together  with  his  brother  Aicaeus  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Hercules  ruler  of  Thasos.  —  8.  Son  of 
Actor,  likewise  a  companion  of  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Amaions ;  but  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  Paphlagonia,  where  he  afterwards 
appeared  to  the  Argonauts.  —  4.  Son  of  Capaneus 
and  Evadne,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Anaxa- 
goridae  in  Argos,  and  was  the  father  of  Cylarabes ; 
but,  according  to  others,  bis  son's  name  was  Co- 
metes.  He  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  by  whom 
Thebes  was  taken,  and  he  commanded  the  Argivea 
under  Diomedes,  in  the  Trojan  war,  being  the 
faithful  friend  and  companion  of  Diomedes.  He 
was  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse,  and  at  the  distribution  of  the  booty,  he  wm 
said  to  have  received  an  image  of  a  three-eyed 
Zeus,  which  was  in  after-times  shown  at  Argos. 
His  own  statue  and  tomb  also  were  believed  to 
exist  at  Argos.  —  5.  Father  of  Cycnus,  who  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  Hence  we  find  the 
swan  called  by  Ovid  Slheneleis  volucrit  and  StAen&- 
leia  proltm.  —  6.  A  tragic  poet,  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes,  who  attacked  him  in  the  Wasps. 

Stheao.  [Gobgonks.] 

Stilicho,  son  of  a  Vandal  captain  under  the 
emperor  Valens,  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished generals  of  Theodosius  I.  On  the  death 
of  Theodosius,  a.  n.  395,  Stilicho  became  the  real 
ruler  of  the  West  under  the  emperor  Honorius ; 
and  bis  power  was  strengthened  by  the  death  of 
his  rival  Rufinus  [Rupinus].  and  by  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Maria  to  Honorius.  His  military 
abilities  saved  the  Western  empire;  and  after 
gaining  several  victories  over  the  barbarians,  he 
defeated  Alaric  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Pollentia, 
403,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  from  Italy.  In 
405  he  gained  another  great  victory  over  Rada- 
gaisus,  who  had  invaded  Italy  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  host  of  barbarians.  These  victories 
raised  the  ambition  of  Stilicho  to  so  high  a  pitch, 
that  he  aspired  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  but  he  was  apprehended  and  put 
to  death  at  Ravenna  in  408. 

Btilo,  L.  Aellua  Praeconlnns,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man grammarian,  one  of  the  teachers  of  Varro  and 
Cicero.  He  received  the  surname  of  Praeconinus, 
because  his  father  had  been  a  praeco,  and  that  of 
Stilo  on  account  of  his  compositions.  He  belonged 
to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  accompanied  Q.  Me> 
tellus  Numidicus  into  exile  in  B.  c.  100.  He  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  Songs  of  the  Salii  and  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  a  work  D«  ProloquiU,  &c.  He  and 
bis  son-in-law,  Ser.  Claudius,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founders  of  the  study  of  grammar  at  Rome. 
Some  modern  writers  suppose  that  the  work  on 
Rhetoric  ad  C.  He  minium,  which  ts  printed  in 
the  editions  of  Cicero,  is  the  work  of  this  Aelius, 
but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

Stilpo  (SWAvwr),  a  celebrated  philosopher,  was 
a  native  of  Megara,  and  taught  philosophy  in  bis 
native  town.  According  to  one  account,  he  engaged 
in  dialectic  encounters  with  Diodorus  Cronus  at  the 
court  of  Ptolemaeus  Soter ;  while,  according  to 
another,  h«  did  not  comply,  with  the  invitation  of 
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the  king  to  visit  Alexandria.  He  acquired  a  great 
reputation  t  and  so  high  wm  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  beld,  that  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
spared  his  house  at  the  capture  of  Megara.  He  is 
said  to  have  surpassed  his  contemporaries  in  in- 
ventive power  and  dialectic  art,  and  to  have  inspired 
almost  all  Greece  with  a  devotion  to  the  Megnrian 
philosophy.  He  seem*  to  have  made  the  idea  of 
virtue  the  especial  object  of  his  consideration.  He 
maintained  that  the  wise  man  ought  not  only  to 
overcome  every  evil,  but  not  even  to  be  affected 
by  any. 

Stlmula,  the  name  of  Semele,  according  to  the 

pronunciation  of  the  Romans. 

Stirla  (2r«pta:  2r«ipifi5j:  Ru.  on  the  buy 
Porto  Kafii\  a  demus  in  Attica,  S.  £.  of  Brauron, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis,  to  which  there 
was  a  road  from  Athens  called  2T«ipia#rh  bUs. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Theramenes  and  Thra- 
iybulus. 

Stobaeus,  Joannes  ('l«a»  ^»  d  SrofaZbj),  de- 
rived his  surname  apparently  from  being  a  native 
of  Stobi  in  Macedonia,  Of  his  personal  history 
we  know  nothing.  Even  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  accuracy;  but  he  must 
have  been  later  than  Hiemcles  of  Alexandria, 
whom  he  quotes.  Probably  he  did  not  live  very 
long  after  him,  a*  he  quotes  no  writer  of  a  later 
date.  We  are  indebted  to  Stobaeus  for  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  extracts  from  earlier  Greek 
writers.  Stobaeus  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  noted  down  the  most 
interesting  passages.  The  materials  which  he  had 
collected  in  this  way  he  arranged,  in  the  order  of 
subjects,  for  the  use  of  his  son  Septimius.  This 
collection  of  extracts  has  come  down  to  us,  divided 
into  2  distinct  works,  of  which  one  bears  the  title 
of  'ExAotoI  <pvffina&  otoAsmiral  iral  Ifdixal  (£o- 
lopae  PkyKcae%  efo),  and  the  other  the  title  of 
*Ai'00Ao7io»'  (Ftorilegium  or  Sermones),  The  Ec- 
logue consist  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  convey- 
ing the  views  of  earlier  poets  and  prose  writers  on 
points  of  physics,  dialectics,  and  ethics.  The  Flo- 
riletjium,  or  Sermone*,  is  devoted  to  subjects  of  a 
moral,  political,  and  economical  kind,  and  maxims 
of  practical  wisdom.  Each  chapter  of  the  Eclogae 
and  Sermones  is  headed  by  a  title  describing  its 
matter.  The  extracts  quoted  in  illustration  begin 
usually  with  passages  from  the  poets,  after  whom 
come  historians,  orators,  philosophers  and  phy- 
sicians. To  Stobaeus  we  are  indebted  for  a  iarg* 
proportion  of  the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  lost 
works  of  poets.  Euripides  seems  to  have  been  an 
especial  favourite  with  him.  He  has  quoted  above 
600  pa-ssages  from  him  in  the  Sermones,  150  from 
Sophocles,  and  above  200  from  Menander.  In 
extracting  from  prose  writers,  Stobaeus  sometimes 
quotes  verbatim,  sometimes  gives  only  an  epitome 
of  the  passage.  The  best  edition  of  the  Eclogae 
is  by  Heeren,  Gotting.  *792 — 1801,  4  vols.  8vo^ 
and  of  the  Florilegium  by  Gaiaford,  Oxon.  1822, 
4  vols.  8vo. 

8tobi  (StobVm  :  Xrefolbf),  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  most  important  place  in  the  district 
Paeonia,  was  probably  situated  on  the  river  Eri- 
gon,  N.  of  Theasalonica  and  N.  E.  of  Heraelea, 
It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  and  a  municipium, 
and  under  the  later  emperors  was  the  capital  of 
the  province  Macedonia  II.  or  Salutaris.  It  was 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  by  the 
Goths  :  but  it  is  still  mentioned  by  the  Bysantine 
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writers  as  n  fortress  under  the  name  of  StTpOoc 
(JrOwetow).  Its  site  is  unknown  ;  for  the  roodera 
/*t*h,  which  is  usually  supposed  to  stand  npoo  um 

site  of  Stobi,  lies  too  far  to  the  N.  E. 

Stoechldes  Insula*  (/.  tTHiiraX  a  group  nf 
5  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  c*** 
of  (Jallia  Narbonensis  and  K.  of  Mass  ilia,  on  wh;ca 
the  Massiliotes  kept  an  armed  force  to  proref 
their  trade  against  pirates.  The  3  Lxrver  isla- J* 
were  called  Prote,  Mete  or  Pompunuma,  ar.4 
Hypaea,  the  modern  PorqwnJIs,  Port  Cm,  sou 
lite  de  Levant  or  dm  Titan ;  the  two  smaller  own 
are  probably  the  modem  Iiatoneuu  and  Promt?*. 

8toeni  a  Lignrian  people  in  the  Maritime  Af*. 
conquered  by  Q.  Marcius  Rex  a.  c  118,  before  he 
founded  the  colony  of  Narbo  Martins. 

Strabo,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  grates, 
signified  a  person  who  squinted,  and  is  accordme'v 
classed  with  Pactum,  though  the  latter  word  did 
not  indicate  such  a  complete  distortion  of  viaine 
as  Strata. 

Strabo,  the  geographer,  was  a  native  of  Aina.<-» 
in  Pontus.   The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  bat 
may  perhaps  be  placed  about  a.  c  54.    He  lived 
during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
during  the  early  part,  at  least,  of  the  reign  ef 
Tiberius.    He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
a.  D.  24.    He  received  a  careful  edncatwa.  Be 
studied  grammar  under  Aristodemus  at  Nysa  in 
Caria,  and  philosophy  under  Xenarcbus  of  SeWuna 
in  Cilicia  and  Boethus  of  Sid  on.    He  lived  sense 
years  at  Rome,  and  also  travelled  much  in  various 
countries.    We  learn  from  bis  own  work  that  bs 
was  with  bis  friend  Aelius  Gallue  m  Egypt  m 
B.  C  24.    He  wrote  an  historical  work  ('loresucn 
Tvofu^fAora)  in  43  books,  which  is  lost.  It  begin 
where  the  history  of  Polybius  ended,  and  was 
probably  continued  to  the  battle  of  Acthnn.  tit 
also  wrote  a  work  on  Geography  (IWyocupuni),  is 
17  books,  which  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  whs 
the  exception  of  the  7th,  of  which  we  have  only  a 
meagre  epitome.   Strata's  work,  according  to  aw 
own  expression,  was  not  intended  for  the  use  of  all 
persons.    It  was  designed  for  all  who  had  haul  a 
good  education,  and  particularly  for  those  whs 
were  engaged  in  the  higher  department*  of  admi- 
nistration.   Consistently  with  this  view,  his  ska 
does  not  comprehend  minute  description,  except 
when  the  place  or  the  object  is  of  great  interest  or 
importance ;  nor  is  his  description  limited  to  the 
physical  characteristics  of  each  country ;  it  com- 
prehends the  important  political  events  of  whkb 
each  country  has  been  the  theatre,  a  notice  of  the 
chief  cities  and  the  great  men  who  have  illustrated 
them  ;  in  short,  whatever  was  moat  characteri»uc 
and  interesting  in  every  country.   His  work  fiorsa 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  geography  of  Ptolemr, 
and  the  dry  list  of  names,  occasionally  relieved  by 
something  added  to  them,  in  the  geographical  po- 
tion of  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny.    It  is  ia 
short  a  book  intended  for  reading,  and  it  may  be 
read  ;  a  kind  of  historical  geography.  Strabo'* 
language  is  generally  clear,  except  in  those  pas- 
sage* where  the  text  has  been  corrupted ;  it  is 
appropriate  to  the  matter,  simple  and  without 
affectation.    The  first  2  books  of  Strabo  are  an 
introduction  to  his  Geography,  and  contain  his 
views  on  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  earta, 
•  and  other  subjects  connected  with  mathematical 
I  geography.    In  the  3rd  book  he  begins  his  de- 
I  scription :  he  devotes  8  books  to  Europe  j  6  tc 
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Ask ;  uid  the  1 7th  and  last  to  Egypt  and  Libya. 
The  beat  edition*  of  Stmbo  are  by  Casaubcra, 
Geneva,  1587,  and  Paris,  1620,  fol, — reprinted 
by  Almeloveen,  Amsterdam,  1707,  and  by  Fal- 
coner, Oxford,  1807,  2  vols.  fol. — by  Siebenkecs, 
and  Txachucke,  Lip*.  181 1,  7  Tola  8vo. ;  by  Koray, 
Paris,  1815,  acq.  4  Tola  8vo» ;  and  by  Kramer, 
Berlin,  1844.  acq.,  of  which  only  2  vol*,  have  yet 
appeared  This  last  ia  by  for  the  best  critical 
edition. 

Strabo,  Fannlai.  1.  C,  consul  B.C.  161  with 
M.  Valerius  Messala.  In  their  consulship  the 
rhetoricians  were  expelled  from  Rome. —  2.  C, 
son  of  the  preceding,  consul  122.  He  owed  his 
election  to  the  consulship  chiefly  to  the  influence 
of  C.  Gracchus,  who  was  anxious  to  prevent  his 
enemy  Opimius  from  obtaining  the  office.  But  in 
hie  consulship  Fannius  supported  the  aristocracy, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  measures 
of  Gracchus.  He  spoke  against  the  proposal  of 
Gracchus,  who  wished  to  give  the  Roman  fran- 
chise to  the  Latins,  in  a  speech  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  master-piece  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
—8.  0.,  son-in-law  of  Laelius,  and  frequently  con- 
founded with  No.  2.  He  served  in  Africa,  under 
Scipio  Africanus,  in  146,  and  in  Spain  under 
Fabius  Maximus  in  142.  He  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  both  in  his  work 
JM  Republic*,  and  in  his  treatise  De  AmieUia. 
He  owed  his  celebrity  hi  literature  to  his  History, 
which  was  written  in  Latin,  and  of  which  Brutus 
made  an  abridgement. 

Strabo,  Seiua.  [Sejanus.] 
Stratocloa  (2t0oto«At}i),  an  Athenian  orator, 
and  a  friend  of  the  orator  Lycurgus.  He  was  a 
virulent  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  whom  he  charged 
with  having  accepted  bribes  from  Harpalus.  Stra- 
tocles  especially  distinguished  himself  by  his  ex- 
travagant Battery  of  Demetrius. 

Stra  ton  (irpdrmw).  1.  Son  of  Arcesilaus,  of 
Lampsacus,  was  a  distinguished  peripatetic  phi- 
loeophvr,  and  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia. 
He  succeeded  Theophrastus  as  head  of  the  school 
in  a  c  288,  and,  after  presiding  over  it  18  years, 
was  succeeded  by  Lycon.  He  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  natural  science, 
whence  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Phyricus. 
Cicero,  while  speaking  highly  of  his  talents,  blames 
him  for  neglecting  the  most  necessary  part  of  phi- 
losophy, that  which  has  respect  to  virtue  and 
morals,  and  giving  himself  up  to  the  investigation 
of  nature.  Stra  ton  appears  to  have  held  a  pan- 
theistic system,  the  specific  character  of  which 
cannot,  however,  be  determined.  He  seems  to 
have  denied  the  existence  of  any  god  out  of  the 
material  universe,  and  to  have  held  that  every  par- 
ticle of  matter  has  a  plastic  and  seminal  power, 
but  without  sensation  or  intelligence ;  and  that 
life,  sensation,  and  intellect,  are  but  forms,  acci- 
dents, and  affections  of  matter.  Some  modern 
writers  have  regarded  Stra  ton  as  a  forerunner  of 
Spinoia,  while  others  see  in  his  system  an  antic U 
pation  of  the  hypothesis  of  monads.  2.  Of  Sard  is, 
an  epigrammatic  poet,  and  the  compiler  of  a  Greek 
Anthology,  devoted  to  licentious  subjects.  [Pla- 
nudbs.]— 8.  A  physician  of  Berytus  in  Phoe- 
one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  quoted  by 


Galen.  —  4.  Also  a  physician,  and  a  pupil  of 
straris  in  the  3rd  century  B.  c,  who  ai 
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Btr&t&nlcS  (SrooToWira).  L  Wife  of  Antigo- 
nus,  king  of  Asia,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetea.  —  2.  Daughter  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes  and  Phila,  the  daughter  of 
Antipater.  In  300,  at  which  time  she  could  not 
have  been  more  than  17  years  of  age,  she  waa 
married  to  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disparity  of  their  ages,  she  lived  in  bar 
mony  with  the  old  king  for  some  years,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  her  step-son  Antiochua  waa 
deeply  enamoured  of  her,  and  Seleucus,  in  ordee  to 
save  the  life  of  his  son,  which  was  endangered  by 
the  violence  of  his  passion,  gave  up  Stra  ton  in*  in 
marriage  to  the  young  prince.  She  bore  3  children 
to  Antiochus :  1.  Antiochus  IL,  sumamed  Theos  ; 
2.  Apama,  married  to  Magna,  king  of  Cytene; 
and  3.  Stratonice,  —  3.  Daughter  of  the  preceding 
and  of  Antiochus  I.,  was  married  to  Demetrius  II., 
king  of  Macedonia.  She  quitted  Demetrius  in 
disgust,  on  account  of  his  second  marriage  with 
Phthia,  the  daughter  of  Olympias,  and  retired  to 
Syria.  Here  she  was  put  to  death  by  her  nephew 
Seleucus  IL,  againat  whom  she  had  attempted  to 
raise  a  revolt.  —  4.  Daughter  of  Antiochua  II., 
king  of  Syria,  married  to  Ariarathea  III.,  king  of 
Cappadocia.  —  5.  One  of  the  favourite  wivca  of 
Mithridatee  the  Great. 

BtratSnlcea  (IrparowUtta^  IrpaerorUcn :  Xrpo- 
Toytft-cih,  Stratoniceua,  Stratonicensia :  E*ki-Hi$urt 
Ru.),  one  of  the  chief  inland  citiea  of  Caria,  built 
by  Antiochua  I.  Soter,  who  fortified  it  strongly, 
and  named  it  in  honour  of  his  wife  Stratonice.  It 
stood  E.  of  Mylasa  and  S.  of  Alabanda,  near  the 
river  Marsyas,  a  S.  tributary  of  the  Maeander. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  free  city;  and  it  waa 
improved  by  Hadrian.  Near  it  stood  the  great 
temple  of  Zeus  Chnsaoreua,  the  centre  of  the  na- 
tional worship  of  the  Carians.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Stratonicea  stood  on  the  site 
of  a  former  city,  called  Idrias,  and,  still  earlier, 
Chrveaoria. 

Stritonis  Turn*.   [Cawarba,  No.  8.] 

Strattia  (Irpdrrts  or  Irpdrtsj,  an  Athenian 
poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flourished  from  B.  c.  412 
to  380. 

Stratus  (2t/xjtos).  L  (irpdnot :  nr.  Lepenu 
or  Lepanon  Ru.),  the  chief  town  in  Acamania, 
10  stadia  W.  of  the  Achelous.  Its  territory  waa 
called  Strati  CO.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
and  commanded  the  ford  of  the  Achelous  on  the 
high  road  from  Aetolia  to  Acamania,  Hence  it 
waa  a  place  of  military  importance,  and  was  at  an 
early  period  taken  possession  of  by  the  Aetolinns, 
—  2.  A  town  in  Achaia,  afterwards  called  Dvwa. 
—3.  A  town  in  the  W.  of  Arcadia  in  the  territory 
of  Thelpuaa,  perhaps  the  same  aa  the  Homeric 
Stratia. 

Strongyig.  [Naxob.] 

Btrongyllon  (XrpoyyuAfstv),  a  distinguished 
Greek  statuary,  flourished  during  the  last  30  or  40 
years  of  the  5th  century  B.  c 

StrSphades  Insula*  (2rpo<>d8«i),  formerly 
called  PlOtae  (nAsrrei :  Strofadxa  and  StrmUi)% 
2  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Mea> 
aenia  and  S.  of  Zacynthua.  The  Harp  tea  were 
pursued  to  these  islands  by  the  sens  of  Boreas ; 
and  it  was  from  the  circumstance  of  the  latter 
returning  from  these  islands  after  the  pursuit,  that 
they  are  supposed  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Strophade*. 

Btrophlui  (Xrpttpios),  king  of  Phocis,  son  of 
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Crissus  and  Antiphatia,and  husband  of  Cydragora, 
Anaxibia  or  Astyochia,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Astvdamia  and  P*y  lades.    See  Orkstks. 

Strachates  (Srpovxaru),  a  Median  people, 
mentioned  only  by  Herodotna  (L  101). 

Btrymou  {Struma,  by  the  Turks  Karam),  an 
important  rirer  in  Macedonia,  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  that  country  and  Thrace  down  to  the 
time  of  Philip.  It  rose  in  Mt  Scomius,  flowed 
first  S.  and  then  S.  E.,  passed  through  the  lake 
Prasias,  and,  immediately  S.  of  Amphipolis,  fell 
into  a  bay  of  the  Aegaean  Sea,  willed  after  it 
Strymonlcus  Sinus.  The  numerous  cranes  on 
its  banks  are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers. 

8trym6nii  (SrovpoVioO,  the  old  name,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  of  the  Bithynians,  who  migrated 
into  Asia  Minor  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Stry- 
mon.    Bitbynia  was  sometimes  called  Strymonis. 

Stubera,  a  town  of  Macedonia  in  the  district 
Paeon  ia,  probably  on  the  river  Erigon. 

Stymphalldes.  [Stymphalvs.] 

Stymphalia  (ZTu/i^oXit).  L  A  lake  in  Ar- 
cadia. [  Sttm  ph  a  l  us.  ]  —  2.  A  district  in  Mace- 
donia, between  Atintania  and  Elimiotis. 

8tymphal.ua  (2nipi.$a\ott  Srtf/i^nXos  :  Xrvst- 
pd\to$),  a  town  in  the  N.  E.  of  Arcadia,  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Achaia, 
on  the  E.  by  Sicyonia  and  Phliasia,  on  the  S.  by 
the  territory  of  Mantinea,  and  on  the  W.  by  that 
of  Orchomenus  and  Pheneus.  The  district  was 
one  of  military  importance,  since  it  commanded 
one  of  the  chief  roads  from  Arcadia  to  Argolis. 
Its  name  is  said  to  hare  been  derived  from  Stym- 
phalus,  a  son  of  Elatus  and  grandson  of  Areas. 
The  town  itself  was  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake  Stym- 
phalia (irv/x^aXls:  Zaraba),  on  which  dwelt, 
according  to  tradition,  the  celebrated  birds,  called 
Stymphalldea  {Xrvfufxx\Lots).  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules. [For  details,  see  p.  309,  a.]  From  this 
lake  issued  the  rirer  Stymphalus,  which  after  a 
short  course  disappeared  under  ground,  and  was 
supposed  to  appear  again  as  the  river  Erasmus  in 
Argolis. 

8tyra  (rk  Iripa :  Irvptis  :  Stura),  a  town  in 
Euboea  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  not  Esr  from  Carystus, 
and  nearly  opposite  Marathon  in  Attica.  The 
inhabitants  were  originally  Dryopes,  though  they 
subsequently  denied  their  descent  from  this  people. 
They  took  an  active  part  in  the  Persian  war,  and 
fought  at  Artemisium,  Salamis  and  Plataea.  They 
afterwards  Itecame  subject  to  the  Athenians,  and 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  1200  drachmae.  The 
town  was  destroyed  in  the  Lamian  war  by  the 
Athenian  general  Phaedrus  ;  and  iu  territory  was 
annexed  to  Eretria. 

Styx  (2tu{),  connected  with  the  verb  <rrvy4v, 
to  hate  or  abhor,  is  the  name  of  the  principal  river 
iu  the  nether  world,  around  which  it  flows  7  times. 
Styx  is  described  as  a  daughter  of  Ocean  us  and 
Tethys,  As  a  nymph  she  dwelt  at  the  entrance 
of  Hades,  in  a  lofty  grotto  which  was  supported 
by  silver  columns.  As  a  river  Styx  is  described 
as  a  branch  of  Occanus,  flowing  from  its  10th 
source ;  and  the  river  Cocytus  again  is  a  branch 
of  the  Styx.  By  Pallas  Styx  became  the  mother 
cf  Zelus  (seal),  Nice  (victory),  Bia  (strength),  and 
Cratus  (power).  She  was  the  first  of  all  the  im- 
mortals who  took  her  children  to  Zeus,  to  assist 
J.isi  tfcamsi  the  Titans ;  and,  in  return  for  this, 


her  children  were  allowed  for  ever  to  live  wf4 
Zeus,  and  Styx  herself  became  the  diviahy  by 
whom  the  most  solemn  oaths  were  sworn.  Wvj 
one  of  the  gods  bad  to  take  an  oath  by  Sty  s.  Iris 
fetched  a  cup  full  of  water  from  the  Styx,  and  tut 
god,  while  taking  the  oath,  poured  oat  the  «wr. 

Styx  (2tu(  :  Afarra-nena),  a  river  in  the  N. 
of  Arcadia,  near  Nonacris,  descending  from  a  ligfc 
rock,  and  falling  into  the  Crathts.  The  ancients 
believed  that  the  water  of  this  river  was  po-soaoos ; 
and  according  to  one  tale  Alexander  the  Great  was 
poisoned  by  it.  It  was  said  also  to  break  all  vessels 
made  of  glass,  stone,  metal  and  any  other  material, 
except  of  the  hoof  of  a  horse  or  a  mule. 

Snada,  the  Roman  personification  of  prrTuasioa, 
the  Greek  PUko  (II«W),  also  called  by  the  di- 
minutive  Stiadela. 

Sulgela  (JovAytXa),  an  ancient  city  of  Carta, 
near  Myndus,  was  the  burial-place  of  the  old  kings 
of  the  country. 

Suasa  (Suasanus  :  S.  Lorenzo),  a  municifi  ja 
in  Umbria  on  the  Sena. 

Suaatus.    [Choaspss,  No.  2], 

Subertum  or  Sudertum  (Sudertanus:  StmrtUo\ 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Etruria. 

Sublaqneum  (Sublacensis :  Subiaco),  a  small 
town  of  the  Aequi  in  Latium,  on  the  Anio  near 
its  source.  Near  it  stood  the  celebrated  villa  ti 
Claudius  and  Nero  (Villa  Sublacensis);  and  from 
it  was  derived  the  name  of  the  Via  Sublaceaws, 
which  was  a  branch  of  the  Via  Tiburtina. 

Subliclus  Pons.   [Roma,  p.  649,  b.] 

Subur.  L  A  town  of  the  Laee'tani  in  Hisf  ania 
Tarraconensis  E.  of  Tarraco,  described  by  some  a* 
a  town  of  the  Cose  tan  L,  and  by  others  again  as  a 
town  of  the  Ilergetes  —  2.  (Smbm  or  Cm**),  s 
river  in  Mauretania  Tingitana,  flowing  past  the 
colony  Banasa  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Siibara  or  Suborn.    [Roma,  p.  650,  a  ] 

Subzupara  (Zarvi),  a  town  in  Thrace  on  tbe 
road  from  Philippopolis  to  Hadrianopoii*. 

Succabar  (2ovxd£appi,  Ptol. :  Manma  f).  u 
inland  city  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis.  S.E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Chinalaph.  It  was  a  colon  ia,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  under  the 
nana-  of  »  ppidum  Sugar-ban  tanum. 

Sued  or  Succorum  Angus tiae.  [Haxmcs.] 

Sucro.  1.  (Xttcar),  a  river  in  Hi  span  ia  Tarraco* 
nensis,  rising  in  a  S.  branch  of  Mt.  Idubeda  ia 
the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi,  and  falling  8.  of 
Valentia  into  a  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  called 
after  it  Sinus  Sucronensis  (Gmt/of  Valemd*).  — 
2.  (CutUra),  a  town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispaaia 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  preceding  river,  and  between 
the  Iberus  and  Carthago  Nova. 

Sudertum.  [Subshtum.] 

8udeti  Montes,  a  range  of  mountain*  in  the 
S.  E.  of  Germany,  in  which  the  Albis  takes  iu  rise, 

Suel  (Fment/trola),  a  tnwn  in  llispania  BaeLca 
on  the  road  from  Malaca  to  Gadea. 

8nesaa  Aurunca  (Suessanus:  Se*—\  a  town 
of  the  Aurunci  in  Latium,  E.  of  the  Via  Appu. 
between  Mintumae  and  Teanura,  on  the  W.  slope 
of  Mons  Massicus.  It  was  situated  in  a  beautiful 
district  called  Veacinu*  a^er,  whence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  town  itself  was  at  one  time 
called  TestMs.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  ia 
the  Samnite  wars,  but  must  have  been  afterwards 
colonised  afresh,  since  we  find  it  called  in  inscrip- 
tions Col.  Julia  Ftiu.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  poet  LucJius. 
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Buessa  P6m$tla  (Suessanus),  also  called  F5-  j 
metla  timply,  an  ancient  and  important  town  of 
the  Volaci  in  I^atium,  S.  of  Forum  Appii,  con- 
quered  by  the  Romans  under  Tarquiniua  Priscus, 
and  taken  a  second  time  and  sacked  by  the  consul 
Servilius.  It  was  one  of  the  23  cities  situated  in 
the  plain  afterwards  covered  by  the  Pomptine 
Marshes  which  are  said  indeed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  this  town. 

Suesset&ni.a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensia, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Sedetani. 

8uessidnes  or  8uess6nes,  a  powerful  people  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  who  were  reckoned  the  bravest  of 
all  the  Belgic  Gauls  after  the  Bellovaci,  and  who 
could  bring  50,000  men  into  the  field  in  Caesar's 
time.  Their  king  Divitiacus,  shortly  before  Cae- 
sar's arrival  in  the  country,  was  reckoned  the 
most  powerful  chief  in  all  Gaul,  and  had  extended 
his  sovereignty  even  over  Britain.  The  Suessiones 
dwelt  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  country  E.  of  the 
Bellovaci,  8.  of  the  Veromandui,  and  W.  of  the 
Remi.  They  possessed  12  towns,  of  which  the 
capital  was  Noviodunum,  subsequently  Augusta 
Suessonum  or  Saessones  (Soiuotu). 

Baesaula  (Suessulanus :  Torre  di  Setsola\  a 
town  in  Samnium,  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt.  Tifata. 

8uetdnlus  Paulinos.  [Paulinub.] 

C.  Suetdnlua  Tranquillua,  the  Roman  his- 
torian, was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
•f  Vespasian.  His  father  was  Suetonius  Lenis, 
who  was  a  tribune  of  the  13th  legion  in  the  battle 
of  Bedriacum,  in  which  Otho  was  defeated.  Sue- 
tonius practised  as  an  advocate  at  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan.  He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  younger  Pliny,  many  of  whose  letters  nre  ad- 
dressed to  him.  At  the  request  of  Pliny  Trajan 
granted  to  Suetonius  the  Jtu  trium  Uberorum,  for 
though  he  was  married  he  had  not  8  children, 
which  number  was  necessary  to  relieve  him  from 
various  legal  disabilities.  Suetonius  was  after- 
wards appointed  private  secretary  (M.igisterEpisto- 
larum)  to  Hadrian,  but  was  deprived  of  this  office 
by  the  emperor,  along  with  Septicius  Claras,  the 
Praefect  of  the  Praetorians,  on  the  ground  of 
associating  with  Sabina  the  emperors  wife,  with- 
out his  permission.  Suetonius  wrote  many  works, 
of  which  the  only  ones  extant  are  :  —  VUae  Duo- 
decim  Cbsnarum,  or  the  12  Emperors,  of  whom  the 
first  is  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  the  last  is  Domitian ; 
l.ttter  d*  iUtutrHma  Grammaticu ;  Liher  de  claris 
Jihrtoritms ;  VUae  Tertntii,  Horaiii,  Psrss's,  Lu- 
oam,  JttvencUu,  PKhU  Majoris.  His  chief  work 
is  his  Lives  of  the  Caesars.  Suetonius  does  not 
follow  the  chronological  order  in  his  Lives,  but  be 
groups  together  many  things  of  the  same  kind. 
His  language  is  very  brief  and  precise,  sometimes 
obscure,  without  any  affectation  of  ornament  He 
certainly  tells  a  prodigious  number  of  scandalous 
anecdotes  about  the  Caesars,  but  there  was  plenty 
to  tell  about  them ;  and  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
suppress  those  anecdotes  which  he  believed  to  be 
true,  that  is  no  imputation  on  his  veracity.  As  a 
great  collection  of  facts  of  all  kinds,  the  work  on 
the  Caesars  is  invaluable  for  the  historian  of  this 
period.  His  judgment  and  his  honesty  have  both 
been  attacked  by  some  modern  critics;  but  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  on  both  grounds  a  careful  study 
of  his  work  will  justify  him.  The  friendship  of 
the  younger  Pliny  is  evidence  in  favour  of  his  in- 
tegrity.  The  treatise  De  dltutribHt  Grammaticis 
and  that  IM  dam  Rhttoribut  are  probably  only 


part*  of  a  larger  work.  They  contain  a  few  bio- 
graphical and  other  notices,  that  are  occasionally 
useful  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  few 
scanty  lives  of  the  [>atin  poets,  already  enumerated, 
belonged  to  a  larger  work  De  Poetis.  If  this 
conjecture  be  true,  the  short  notice  of  the  elder 
Pliny  may  not  be  by  Suetosvtua  A  work  entitled 
D*  Ftrw  Illtutrtbtu,  which  has  been  attributes! 
both  to  Suetonius  and  the  younger  Plinius,  is  now 
unanimously  assigned  to  Aurelius  Victor.  The 
best  editions  of  Suetonius  are  by  P.  Burmaun, 
.Amsterdam,  1736,  2  vols.  4to.,  and  by  Baum- 
garten-Crusins,  Lips.  1816,  3  vela  8vo. 

8uevi,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
peoples  of  Germany,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  collective  name  of  a  great  number  of  German 
tribes,  who  were  grouped  together  on  account  of 
their  migratory  mode  of  life,  and  »poken  of  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  more  settled  tribes,  who  went  under 
the  general  name  of  Ingaevones.  The  Suevi  are 
described  bv  all  the  ancient  writers  as  occupying 
the  greater  half  of  all  Germany  ;  but  the  accounts 
vary  respecting  the  part  of  the  country  which  they 
inhabited.  Caesar  represents  them  as  dwelling 
E.  of  the  Ubii  and  Sygambri,  and  W.  of  the  Che- 
rusci,  and  their  country  as  divided  into  100 
cantons.  Strabo  makes  them  extend  in  an  E.-Iy 
direction  beyond  the  Albis,  and  in  a  S-ly  as  far 
as  the  sources  of  the  Danube.  Tacitus  given  the 
name  of  Suevia  to  the  whole  of  the  E.  of  Get  many 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic.  At  a  later  time 
the  collective  name  of  the  Suevi  gradually  disap- 
peared; and  the  different  tribes  ef  the  Sue  vie 
race  were  each  called  by  their  distinctive  names. 
In  the  2nd  half  of  the  3rd  century,  however,  we 
again  find  a  people  called  Suevi,  dwelling  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Main  and  the  Black  Forest, 
whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern 
Smatea;  but  this  people  was  only  a  body  of  bold 
adventurers  from  various  German  tribes,  who  as- 
sumed the  celebrated  name  of  the  Suevi  in  conse- 
quence of  their  not  possessing  any  distinguishing 
appellation. 

Sufenas,  M.  Nonius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in 
B.&  66,  fought  on  Pcsnpey's  side  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia. 

8nfes  ($Uba\  a  city  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  (Bysacena). 

8ufetula  (SfuiUa)%  a  city  of  Bysacena,  S.  si 
Sufes,  of  which  its  name  is  a  diminutive.  It  be- 
came, however,  a  much  more  important  place,  as  a 
chief  centre  of  the  roads  in  the  interior  of  the 
province  of  Africa.    Its  ruins  are  magnificent. 

8 nidus  (lovt&as\  a  Greek  lexicographer,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known.  No  certain  conclusions 
as  to  the  age  of  the  compiler  can  be  derived  from 
passages  in  the  work,  since  it  may  have  received 
numerous  interpolations  and  additions.  Eustathius, 
who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  quotes  the  Lexicon  of  Suidaa ; 
and  there  are  passages  in  the  Lexicon  referring  to 
Michael  Psellus.  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  11  th 
century.  The  Lexicon  of  Suidas  is  a  dictionary  of 
words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  some 
few  peculiarities  of  arrangement;  but  it  contains 
loth  words  which  are  tound  in  dictionaries  of  lan- 
guages, and  also  names  of  persons  and  places,  with 
extracts  from  ancient  Greek  writers,  grammarians, 
scholiasts  and  lexicographers,  and  some  extracts 
from  later  Greek  writers.  The  names  of  persons 
|  comprehend  both  persons  who  are  mentioned  in 
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sacred  and  in  profane  history,  which  shows  that  if 
the  work  is  by  one  hand,  it  is  by  a  Christian.  No 
well  conceived  plan  has  been  the  basis  of  this  work : 
h  is  incomplete  as  to  the  number  of  articles,  and 
exceedingly  irregular  and  unequal  in  the  exe- 
cution. Some  articles  are  pretty  complete,  others 
contain  no  information  at  aiL  As  to  the  bio- 
graphical notices  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
Suidas  or  the  compiler  got  them  all  from  one  source, 
which,  it  is  further  supposed,  may  be  the  Onoma- 
tologos  or  Pinaz  of  Hesychius  of  Miletus.  The 
Lexicon,  though  without  merit  as  to  its  execution, 
is  valuable  both  for  the  literary  history  of  an- 
tiquity, for  the  explanation  of  words,  and  for  the 
citations  from  many  ancient  writers.  The  best 
editions  of  the  Lexicon  are  by  K lister,  Cambridge, 
1705,  3  vols,  fo.;  by  Gaisford,  Oxford,  1834, 
3  vols.  fo. ;  and  by  Bern  hardy,  4  to.  Halle,  1834. 

Suionet,  the  general  name  of  all  the  German 
tribes  inhabiting  Scandinavia. 

8uismontIum,  a  mountain  in  Liguria. 

Sulci  (Suleimnus:  Sulci),  an  ancient  town  in 
Sardinia,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  a 
place  of  considerable  maritime  and  commercial 
importance.  It  was  situated  on  a  promontory  on 
the  8.W.  corner  of  the  island. 

Sulgas  (Sortpte),  a  river  in  Gaul,  descending 
from  the  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  Rhone  near 
Vindalum. 

Sulla,  Cornelius,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family. 
This  family  was  originally  called  Rufinus  [Rufi- 
nus],  and  the  first  member  of  it  who  obtained  the 
name  of  Sulla  was  P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  mentioned 
below  [No.  1.]  The  origin  of  the  name  is  un- 
certain. Most  modern  writers  suppose  that  it  is 
a  word  of  the  same  signification  as  Rufus  or  Ru- 
finus, and  refers  simply  to  the  red  colour  of  the 
hair  or  the  complexion;  but  it  has  been  conjectured 
with  greater  probability  that  it  is  a  diminutive 
of  Sura,  which  was  a  cognomen  in  several  Roman 
gentes.  It  would  be  formed  from  Sura  on  the 
same  analogy  as  puella  from  jwsro,  and  tmeilut 
from  tener.  There  is  no  authority  for  writing  the 
word  Sylla,  as  is  done  by  many  modern  writers. 
On  coins  and  inscriptions  we  always  find  Sula  or 
Sulla,  never  Sylla.  1.  P.,  great  grandfather  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  and  grandson  of  P.  Cornelius  Rufi- 
nus, who  was  twice  consul  in  the  Samnite  wars. 
[Rupinus,  Cornelius.]  His  father  is  not  men- 
tioned. He  was  flamcn  dial  is,  and  likewise  praetor 
urban  us  and  peregrinus  in  B.C.  212,  when  he  pre- 
sided over  the  first  celebration  of  the  Ludi  Apol- 
linarea.  —  2.  P.,  son  of  No.  1,  and  grandfather  of 
the  dictator  Sulla,  was  praetor  in  186.— 3.  L,  son 
of  No.  2,  and  father  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  lived  in 
obscurity,  and  left  his  son  only  a  slender  fortune, 
4.  L.  sumomed  Felix,  the  dictator,  was  bom  in 
1 38.  Although  his  father  left  him  only  a  small 
property,  his  means  were  sufficient  to  secure  for 
him  a  good  education.  He  studied  the  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  with  diligence  and  success,  and 
appears  early  to  have  imbibed  that  love  for  litera- 
ture and  art  by  which  he  was  distinguished 
throughout  life.  At  the  same  time  be  prosecuted 
pleasure  with  equal  ardour,  and  his  youth,  as  well 
as  his  manhood,  was  disgraced  by  the  most  sensual 
vices.  Still  his  love  of  pleasure  did  not  absorb  all 
his  time,  nor  did  it  emasculate  his  mind  ;  for  no 
Roman  during  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  with 
the  exception  of  Julius  Caesar,  had  a  clearer  judg- 


firmer  wflL   The  slender  property  of  SuTa  «v 
increased  by  the  liberality  of  his  step- mother  as? 
of  a  courtesan  named  Nicopolis,  both  of  whom  Lrtt 
him  all  their  fortune.    His  means,  though  cud 
scanty  for  a  Roman  noble,  now  enabled  him  U 
aspire  to  the  honours  of  the  state.  He  vras  qoao&v 
in  107,  when  he  served  under  Marina  in  Air  at 
Hitherto  he  had  only  been  known  for  his  prorLgacy; 
but  he  displayed  both  teal  and  ability  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  soon  piLintxl  tfac  ftvOF'^ 
nation  of  his  commander,  and  the  affection*  of  to* 
soldiers.    It  was  to  Sulla  that  Jugurtba  was  dt<> 
vered  by  Bocchus  ;  and  the  quaestor  thus  shared 
with  the  consul  the  glory  of  bringing  this  war  to  s 
conclusion.    Sulla  himself  was  so  prood  of  his 
share  in  the  success,  that  he  had  a  seal  ring  en- 
graved, representing  the  surrender  of  Jogunba, 
which  he  continued  to  wear  till  the  day  of  kis 
death.    Sulla  continued  to  serve  under  Mim» 
with  great  distinction  in  the  campaign*  against  tos 
Cimbri  and  Teuton es;  but  Marios  becoming  jeaim 
of  the  rising  fame  of  his  officer,  Sulla  left  Marat 
in  102,  and  took  a  command  under  the  colieagm 
of  Marius,  Q.  Catulus,  who  entrusted  the  eW 
management  of  the  war  to  Sulla.    Sulla  now  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  appears  to  hate  lned 
quietly  for  some  years.  H  e  was  praetor  in  to X  and 
in  the  following  year  (92)  was  sent  as  pr  p  -u 
into  Cilicio,  with  special  orders  from  the  senate  to 
restore  Ariobarzanes  to  his  kingdom  of  Cappadobs, 
from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  Mithridaiat, 
Sulla  met  with  complete  success.    He  drtatrd 
Gordius,  the  general  of  Mithniiates,  in  Cappadaea, 
and  placed  Ariobarzanes  on  the  throne.  Tae 
enmity  between  Marius  and  Sulla  now  asssnwd  * 
more  deadly  form.    Sulla's  ability  and  increasisg 
reputation  had  already  led  the  oristocratica)  pony 
to  look  up  to  him  as  one  of  their  leaders;  and  taus 
political  animosity  was  added  to  private  ha:re-_ 
In  addition  to  this  Marius  and  Sulla  were  boii 
anxious  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  impendu^ 
war  against  Atitbridates ;  and  the  success  «hka 
attended  Sulla's  recent  operations  in  the  East  sad 
increased  his  popularity,  and  pointed  him  oat  as 
the  most  suitable  person  for  this  important  coo- 
man  d.    About  this  time  Bocchus  erected  in  tie 
Capitol  gilded  figures,  representing  the  saxrend* 
of  Jugurtha  to  Sulla,  at  which  Man  us  was  so  en- 
raged that  he  could  scarcely  be  prevented  frora 
removing  them  by  force.  The  exasperation  of  bota 
parties  became  so  violent  that  they  nearly  hoi 
recourse  to  arms  against  each  other ;  bat  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Social  War  hushed  all  pnraae 
quarrels  for  the  time.  Marius  and  Sulla  both  touk 
an  active  part  in  the  war  against  the  common  foe. 
But  Marius  was  now  advanced  in  years  ;  and  bt 
had  the  deep  mortification  of  finding  that  ha 
achievements  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
superior  energy  of  his  rival    Sulla  gained  sane 
brilliant  victories  over  the  enemy,  and  took  B-<~- 
anum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Samnitea.    He  **» 
elected  consul  for  88,  and  received  from  the  oens^* 
the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war.    The  even  a 
which  followed,  —  his  expulsion  from  Rccas  ry 
Marius,  his  return  to  the  city  at  the  head  of  ka 
legions,  and  the  proscription  of  Marius  ar.d  his 
leading  adherents  —  are  related  in  the  hit  u 
Marius.    Sulla  remained  at  Rome  till  the  end  «f 
the  year,  and  set  out  for  Greece  at  the  beginaior 
of  87,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates.    He  landed  at  Dyrrhochium,  and  forthwitk 
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mantled  against  Athena,  which  had  become  the 
bend-quarter*  of  the  Mithridatic  cause  in  Greece. 
After  a  long  and  obstinate  siege,  Athens  was  taken 
by  storm  on  the  1st  of  March  in  86,  and  was  given 
up  to  rapine  and  plunder.  Sulla  then  marched 
against  Archclaus,  the  general  of  Mithri dates, 
whom  he  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cbae- 
ronea  in  Boeotia;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
a^iu  gained  n  decisive  victory  over  the  same  ge- 
neral near  Orchomenus.  But  while  Sulla  was 
carrying  on  the  war  with  such  success  in  Greece, 
his  enemies  had  obtained  the  upper  hand  in  Italy. 
The  consul  Cinna,  wba  had  been  driven  out  of 
Rome  by  his  colleague  Octavius,  soon  after  Sulla's 
departure  from  Italy,  had  entered  it  again  with 
Marius  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Both  Cinna  and 
Man  us  were  appointed  consols  86,  and  all  the  regu- 
lations of  Sulla  were  swept  away.  Sulla  however 
would  not  return  to  Italy  till  he  had  brought  the 
war  against  Mithridates  to  a  conclusion.  After 
driving  the  generals  of  Mithridates  out  of  Greece, 
Bulla  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  early  in  84  con- 
cluded a  p.  ace  with  the  king  of  Pontus.  He  now 
tamed  his  arms  against  Fimbria,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Marian  party  as  his  successor  in 
the  command.  But  the  troops  of  Fimbria  deserted 
their  general,  who  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
Sulla  now  prepared  to  return  to  Italy.  After 
leaving  his  legate,  L.  Licinius  Murena,  in  command 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  with  two  legions,  he  set 
aail  with  his  own  army  to  Athens.  While  pre- 
paring for  his  deadly  struggle  in  Italy,  he  did  not 
lose  his  interest  in  literature.  He  carried  with 
hira  from  Athens  to  Rome  the  valuable  library  of 
Apellicon  of  Teos,  which  contained  most  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  [  A  pkllicon]. 
He  landed  at  Brnndusium  in  the  spring  of  83. 
The  Marian  party  far  outnumbered  him  in  troops, 
and  had  every  prospect  of  victory.  By  bribery 
and  promises  however  Sulla  gained  over  a  large 
number  of  the  Marian  soldiers,  and  he  persuaded 
many  of  the  Italian  towns  to  espouse  his  cause. 
In  the  field  his  efforts  were  crowned  by  equal 
success;  and  he  was  ably  supported  by  several  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  espoused  his  cause  in 
different  parts  of  Italy.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  was  the  young  Cn.  Pompey,  who 
was  at  the  time  only  23  years  of  age.  [Pompeiita, 
No.  10.]  In  the  following  year  (82)  the  struggle 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  decisive  battle 
gained  by  Sulla  over  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians 
under  Pontius  T  tic-sinus  before  the  Colline  gate  of 
Rome.  This  victory  was  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  Praeneste  and  the  death  of  the  younger  Marius, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  this  town.  Sulla  was 
now  master  of  Rome  and  Italy  ;  and  he  resolved 
to  take  the  moat  ample  vengeance  upon  his  ene- 
mies, and  to  extirpate  the  popular  party.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  draw  np  a  list  of  his  enemies 
who  were  to  be  put  to  death,  called  a  Protenptio. 
It  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  Roman 
history.  All  persons  in  this  list  were  outlaws  who 
might'  be  killed  by  any  one  with  impunity,  even 
by  slaves ;  their  property  was  confiscated  to  the 
state,  and  was  to  be  sold  by  public  auction  ;  their 
children  and  grandchildren  lost  their  votes  in  the 
eotnitia,  and  were  excluded  from  all  public  offices. 
Further, all  who  killed  a  proscribed  person,  received 
two  talents  as  a  reward,  and  whoever  sheltered 
such  a  person  was  punished  with  death.  Terror 
bow  reigned,  not  only  at  Rome,  bat  throughout 


Italy.  Fresh  lists  of  the  proscribed  constantly  ap- 
peared. No  one  was  isafe ;  for  Sulla  gratified  hit 
friends  by  placing  in  the  fatal  lists  their  personal 
enemies,  or  persons  whose  property  was  coveted  by 
his  adherents.  The  confiscated  property,  it  is  true, 
belonged  to  the  state,  and  bad  to  be  sold  by  public 
auction,  hut  the  friends  and  dependents  of  Sulla 
purchased  it  at  a  nominal  price,  as  no  one  dared  to 
bid  against  them.  The  number  of  persons  who 
perished  by  the  proscriptions  is  stated  differently, 
but  it  appears  to  have  amounted  to  many  thousands. 
At  the  commencement  of  these  horrors  Sulla  had 
been  appointed  dictator  for  as  long  a  time  as  he 
judged  to  be  necessary.  This  was  towards  the 
close  of  81.  Sulla's  chief  object  in  being  invested 
with  the  dictatorship  was  to  carry  into  execution 
in  a  legal  manner  the  great  reforms  which  he  me- 
ditated in  the  constitution  and  the  administration 
of  justice,  ne  Ijad  no  intention  of  abolishing  the 
republic,  and  consequently  he  caused  consuls  to  be 
elected  for  the  following  year,  and  was  elected  to 
the  office  himself  in  80,  while  he  continued  to  hold 
the  dictatorship.  The  general  object  of  Sulla's 
reforms  was  to  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
ancient  Roman  constitution,  and  to  give  back  to 
the  senate  and  the  aristocracy  the  power  which 
they  had  lost.  Thus  he  deprived  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs  of  all  real  power,  and  abolished  altogether 
the  legislative  and  judicial  functions  of  the  comitia 
tribute.  At  the  beginning  of  81,  he  celebrated  a 
splendid  triumph  on  account  of  his  victory  over 
Mithridates.  In  a  speech  which  he  delivered  to 
the  people  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  he  claimed 
for  himself  the  surname  of  /Wit,  as  he  attributed 
his  success  in  life  to  the  favour  of  the  gods.  In 
order  to  strengthen  his  power,  Sulla  established 
military  colonies  throughout  Italy.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Italian  towns,  which  had  fought  against 
Sulla,  were  deprived  of  the  full  Roman  franchise, 
and  were  only  allowed  to  retain  the  commercium  : 
their  land  was  confiscated  and  given  to  the  soldiers 
who  had  fought  under  him.  23  legions,  or,  ac- 
cording to  another  statement,  47  legions  received 
grants  of  land  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  A  great 
number  of  these  colonies  was  settled  in  Etruria, 
the  population  of  which  was  thus  almost  entirely 
changed.  These  colonies  had  the  strongest  interest 
in  upholding  the  institutions  of  Sulla,  since  any 
attempt  to  invalidate  the  latter  would  have  endan- 
gered their  newly-acquired  possessions.  Sulla  like- 
wise created  at  Rome  a  kind  of  body-guard  for  his 
protection  by  giving  the  cititenship  to  a  great 
number  of  slaves,  who  had  belonged  to  persona 
proscribed  by  him.  The  slaves  thus  rewarded  are 
aiid  to  have  been  as  many  as  1 0,000,  and  were 
called  Cornelii  after  him  as  their  patron.  After 
holding  the  dictatorship  till  the  beginning  of  79, 
Sulla  resigned  this  office,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
classes.  He  retired  to  his  estate  at  Puteoli,  and 
there  surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  those  literary 
and  sensual  enjoyments  in  which  he  had  always 
taken  so  much  pleasure.  His  dissolute  mode  of 
life  hastened  bis  death.  The  immediate  cause  of 
his  death  was  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  but 
some  time  before  be  had  been  suffering  from  the 
disgusting  disease,  which  is  known  in  modern  times 
by  the  name  of  Morbus  Pediculosus  or  Phthiriasis. 
He  died  in  78  in  the  60th  -"*r  of  his  age.  He 
was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  U  him  in  the  Campus  Mar  u  us 
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the  inscription  on  which  bad  been  composed  by 
Limself.  It  stated  that  none  of  his  friends  ever 
did  him  a  kindness,  and  none  of  his  enemies  a 
wrong,  without  being  fully  repaid. — Sulla  was 
•named  5  times :  —  1.  To  Ilia  or  Julia,  who  bore 
him  a  daughter,  married  to  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
the  son  of  Sulla's  colleague  in  the  consulship  in  88. 
2.  To  Aelia.  3.  To  Coelia.  4.  To  Caecilia  Me- 
tella,  who  bore  him  a  son,  who  died  before  Sulla, 
and  likewise  twins,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  5. 
Valeria,  who  bore  him  a  daughter  after  his  death. 
Sulla  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  life  and  times, 
called  Memoirs  (Tirou»'T)uaTa).  It  was  dedicated 
to  L.  Lucullus,  and  extended  to  22  books,  the  last 
of  which  was  finished  by  Sulla  a  few  days  before 
his  death.  He  also  wrote  Fabulae  Atellanae,  and 
the  Greek  Anthology  contains  a  short  epigram 
which  is  ascribed  to  him.  —  5.  Faustus,  son  of 
th«  dictator  by  his  fourth  wife  Caecilia  Metella, 
and  a  twin  brother  of  Faust  a,  was  born  not  long 
before  88,  the  year  in  which  his  father  obtained 
his  first  consulship.  He  and  his  sister  received 
the  names  of  Faustus  and  Fausta  respectively  on 
account  of  the  good  fortune  of  their  father.  At 
the  death  of  his  father  in  78,  Faustus  and  his  sister 
were  left  under  the  guardianship  of  L.  Lucullus. 
Faustus  accompanied  Pompey  into  Asia,  and  was 
the  first  who  mounted  the  walls  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  in  6S.  In  60  he  exhibited  the  gladia- 
torial games  which  his  father  in  his  last  will  had 
enjoined  upon  him.  In  54  he  was  quaestor.  In 
62  he  received  from  the  senate  the  commission  to 
rebuild  the  Curia  Hostilia,  which  had  been  burnt 
down  in  the  tumults  following  the  murder  of 
Clodius,  and  which  was  henceforward  to  be  called 
the  Curia  Cornelia,  in  honour  of  Faustus  and  his 
father.  He  married  Pompey's  daughter,  and  sided 
with  his  father-in-law  in  the  civil  war.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  subsequently 
joined  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  Africa.  After 
the  battle  of  Thapsus  in  46,  he  attempted  to  escape 
into  Mauretania,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P. 
Sittius,  and  carried  to  Caesar.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  Caesar* s  camp  he  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers 
in  a  tumult.  Faustus  seems  only  to  have  resembled 
his  father  in  bis  extravagance.  We  know  from 
Cicero  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  debt  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  —  6.  P.,  nephew  of 
the  dictator,  was  elected  consul  along  with  P.  Au- 
tronius  Paetus  for  the  year  65,  but  neither  he  nor 
his  colleague  entered  upon  the  office,  as  they  were 
accused  of  bribery  by  L.  Torquatus  the  younger, 
and  were  condemned.  It  was  currently  believed 
that  Sulla  was  privy  to  both  of  Catiline's  con- 
spiracies, and  he  was  accordingly  accused  of  this 
crime  by  his  former  accuser,  L.  Torquatus,  and  by 
C.  Cornelius.  He  was  defended  by  Hortensius 
and  Cicero,  and  the  speech  of  the  latter  on  his  be- 
half is  still  extant.  He  was  acquitted  ;  but,  inde- 
pendent of  the  testimony  of  Sallust  (Cat.  17),  his 
guilt  may  almost  be  inferred  from  the  embarrass- 
i'i«*ut  of  his  advocate.  In  the  civil  war  Sulla  es- 
poused Caesar's  cause.  He  served  under  him  as 
legate  in  Greece,  and  commanded  along  with  Caesar 
himself  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(48).  He  died  in  45.-7.  Serv.,  brother  of  No.  6, 
took  part  in  both  of  Catiline's  conspiracies.  His 
guilt  wan  so  evident,  that  no  one  was  willing  to 
defend  him  ;  but  we  do  not  read  that  he  was  put 
to  death  along  with  the  other  conspirators. 
Bulmo  (Sulmonensis).    1.  (Sulmomi),  a  town 


of  the  Peligni  in  the  country  of  the  Sabtnev  7 
miles  S.  of  Corfiniura  on  the  road  to  Capua,  sr4 
situated  on  2  small  mountain  streams,  the  water  of 
which  was  exceedingly  cold:  hence  we  find  ths 
town  called  by  the  poets  pWu/as  StUmo.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Ovid.  It  was  d«-»tWTt4 
by  Sulla,  but  was  afterwards  restored,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  a  Roman  colony.  — 2.  (Srrm  sn 
ancient  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latham  on  tht 
Ufens.  which  had  disappeared  in  PlinyTi  time. 

Stllplcla,  a  Roman  poetess  who  nccrisbed 
towards  the  close  of  the  1  st  century,  celebrated  far 
sundry  amatory  effusions,  addressed  to  her  hasher*! 
Calenus.  Their  general  character  may  be  ga:b<TK 
from  the  expressions  of  Martial,  Ausoruus,  sot 
Sidonius  Apoilinaris,  by  all  of  whom  they  art 
noticed.  There  is  extant  a  satirical 
hexameters,  on  the  edict  of  Domitian,  by  whxa 
philosophers  were  banished  from  Rome  and  frws 
Italy,  which  is  ascribed  to  Sulpicta  by  many  saodtn 
critics.  It  is  generally  appended  to  the  echuons  ai 
Juvenal  and  Persius. 

Sulplcla  Gens,  was  one  of  the  most  ascieat 
Roman  gentes,  and  produced  a  succession  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  from  the  foundation  of  the  republic 
to  the  imperial  period.  The  chief  families  of  the 
Sulpicii  during  the  republican  period  bore  the 
names  of:  —  Cambrinuk,  Galba,  Qallv*,  Rc- 
F08  (given  below),  Savrrrio. 

Sulpicius  Apoilinaris,  a  contemporary  of  A 
Gellius,  was  a  learned  grammarian.  There  are  1 
poems  in  the  Latin  Anthology,  purporting  u  be 
written  by  Sulpicius  of  Carthage,  whom  sosw 
identify  with  the  above-named  Sulpicius  Apoili- 
naris. One  of  these  poems  consi»u  of  72  hoes, 
giving  the  argument  of  the  12  books  of  Virgiii 
Aeneid,  6  lines  being  devoted  to  each  book. 

8ulplclus  Rufus.    L  P.,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  his  time,  was  born  a  c 
124.    He  commenced  public  life  as  a  sur  garter 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  acquired  great  in- 
fluence in  the  state  by  his  splendid  talents,  wail* 
he  was  still  young.    In  93  he  was  quaes tac,  act' 
in  89  he  served  as  legate  of  the  consul  Co.  Paev 
peius  Strabo  in  the  Manic  war.    In  88,  be  «as 
elected  to  the  tribunate;  but  he  deserted  the 
aristocratical  party,  and  joined  Manas.  The 
causes  of  this  sudden  change  are  not  exprewr 
stated ;  but  we  are  told  that  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  debt ;  and  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  a* 
was  bought  by  Marius.    Sulpicius  brought  forward 
a  law  in  favour  of  Marius  and  his  party,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  Marius-    When  SuDs 
marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  bis  amry, 
Marius  and  Sulpicius  took  to  flight.    Marias  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  to  Africa,  but  SaW 
picius  was  discovered  in  a  villa,  and  put  to  death. 
—  2.  P.,  probably  son  or  grand «m  of  the  LaiU  »ai 
one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  Gaul  and  in  the  mi 
war.    He  was  praetor  in  48.    Cicero  addresses 
him  in  45  as  imperator.    It  appears  that  be  was 
at  that  time  in  IUyricum,  along  with  Vatirna*.  — 
3.  Serr.,  with  the  surname  l>monis\  indicating  the 
tribe  to  which  be  belonged,  was  a  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Cicero,  and  of  about  the  same  aft 
He  first  devoted  himself  to  oratory,  and  he  studied 
this  art  with  Cicero  in  his  youth.    He  afterwini 
studied  law ;  and  he  became  one  of  the  best  juris* 
as  well  as  most  eloquent  orators  of  his  age.  H# 
was  quaestor  of  the  district  of  Ostia,  in  74  :  ears* 
aedilc  69 ;  praetor  65 ;  and  consul  51  aits  M. 
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Claud iua  Marcellus.  He  appears  to  have  espoused 
Caesar's  side  in  the  civil  wur,  and  was  appointed 
by  Caesar  proconsul  of  Achaia  (46  or  45).  He 
died  in  43  in  the  camp  of  M.  Antony,  having  been 
aeitt  by  the  senate  on  a  mission  to  Antony,  who 
was  besieging  Dec  Brutus  in  Mutina.  Sulpicius 
wrote  a  great  number  of  legal  works.  He  is  often 
cited  by  the  jurists  whose  writings  are  excerpted 
in  the  Digest;  but  there  is  no  excerpt  directly 
fr->m  him  in  the  Digest.  He  had  numerous  pupils, 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  A.  Ohliu* 
and  Alfenus  Varus.  There  are  extant  in  the  col- 
lection of  Cicero's  Epistles  (ad  Fam.  iv.)  two 
letters  from  Sulpicius  to  Cicero,  one  of  which  is 
the  well-known  letter  of  consolation  on  the  death 
ot  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  the  orator.  The  same 
book  contains  several  letters  from  Cicero  to  Sul- 
picius. He  is  also  said  to  have  written  some  erotic 
poetry.  —  Sulpicius  left  a  son  Servius,  who  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Caesar's  correspondence. 

Summanus,  a  derivative  form  front  ntmmut,  the 
highest,  an  ancient  Roman  or  Etruscan  divinity, 
who  was  equal  or  even  of  higher  rank  than  Jupiter. 
In  fact  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  Jupiter  of  the 
night ;  for  as  Jupiter  was  the  god  of  heaven  in  the 
bright  day,  so  Summanus  was  the  god  of  the  noc- 
turnal heaven,  and  hurled  his  thunderbolts  during 
the  night.  Summanus  had  a  temple  at  Rome  near 
the  Circus  Maximua,  and  there  was  a  representa- 
tion of  him  in  the  pediment  of  the  Capitoline 
temple. 

Sunlum  {loCvtow.  lowuvt:  C.  Colonni),  a 
celebrated  promontory  forming  the  S.  extremity  of 
Attica,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 
Here  was  a  splendid  temple  of  Athena,  elevated 
300  feet  above  the  sea,  the  columns  of  which  are 
•till  extant,  and  have  given  the  modern  name  to 
the  promontory.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  remains  of  the 
ancient  walls,  with  the  temple  of  Athena,  are  still 
extant 

Sunonensis  Lac  us  (L.  Sabanjak\  a  lake  in 
Bithynia,  between  the  Ascania  PaJua  and  the  river 
Sangarius,  near  Nicomedia. 

Stfperbus,  Tarquinlus.  [Tarquinius.] 
Sara,  Lentiilus.  [Lrntulus,  No.  9.1 
Sara,  L.  LioinIus,an  intimate  friend  of*  Trajan, 
and  3  times  consul  in  a.d.  38,  102  and  10  .  On 
the  death  of  Sura,  Trajan  honoured  him  with  a 
public  funeral,  and  erected  baths  to  perpetuate  his 
memory.  Two  of  Pliny's  letters  ore  addressed  to 
him. 

Sura  (2ovpa :  Smrie),  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the 
dUtrict  Cholybonitis,  on  the  Euphrates,  a  little  W. 
•f  Thapsaeus. 

Surani  or  Suami  (2.ovpca>oi\  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatic*,  near  the  Portae  Caucatiae  and  the 
river  Rha.    Their  country  contained  many  gold 

Snrenaa,  the  general  of  the  Parthians,  who  de- 
feated Crassus  in  B.  c.  54.  [Crassus.] 

Surlus  (Soilpiot ),  a  tributary  of  the  Phasis  in 
Colchis,  the  water  of  which  bod  the  power  of 
forming  petrifactions.  At  its  confluence  with  the 
Phasis  stood  a  town  named  Surlum  (l.ovpiov). 
The  plain  through  which  it  flows  is  still  called 
Strom. 

Surrentlni  Colles.  [Surrrntum.] 
Surrentum  (Surrentinus :  Sorrenw),  an  ancient 
town  of  Campania  opposite  Capreae,  and  situated 
ou  the  promontory  {Prom.  Minemtt)  separating 


the  Sinus  Paestanus  from  the  Sinus  PateoUums, 
It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  colony ;  and  on  the 
hills  (Surrtntimi  Colin)  in  its  neighbourhood  was 
grown  one  of  the  best  wines  in  Italy,  which  wa» 
strongly  recommended  to  convalescent*,  on  account 
of  its  thinness  and  wholrsomeness. 

Sasa,  gen.  -orum  (ra  iovtra :  O.  T.  Shush  an  : 
SotWr,  Sasianus:  Ssu*.  Ru.),  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  Persian  kings,  stood  in  the  district 
Cissia  of  the  province  Susiana,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  river  Choaapea,  Its  name  in  old  Persian  sig- 
nifies Lily,  and  that  flower  is  said  to  abound  in 
the  plain  in  which  the  city  stood.  It  was  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  120  (or,  according  to  others, 
200)  stadia  in  circuit,  and  without  fortifications  ; 
bat  it  had  a  strongly  fortified  citadel,  containing 
the  palace  and  treasury  of  the  Persian  kings. 
The  Greek  name  of  this  citadel,  Memnoniee  or 
Memnonhim,  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  the 
Aramaic  Maaminon,  a  fortreu ;  and  this  easy 
confusion  of  terms  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that 
the  city  was  founded  by  Tithonus,  the  father  of 
Memnon.  Ait  historical  tradition  ascribes  its 
erection  to  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  but  it 
existed  already  in  the  time  of  Daniel  (Dan. 
viii.  2.)  (There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  as  to 
the  identification  of  the  Shushan  of  Daniel  with 
the  Susa  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  to  the  true  position 
of  the  river  Ulai  or  Eulaeua,  which  cannot  be 
discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  article.)  The 
climate  of  Susa  was  very  hot,  and  hence  the  choice 
of  it  for  the  winter  palace.  It  was  here  that 
Alexander  and  his  generals  celebrated  their 
nuptials  with  the  Persian  princesses,  B.C.  325. 
The  site  of  Susa  is  now  marked  by  extensive 
mounds,  on  which  are  found  fragments  of  bricks 
and  broken  pottery,  with  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

Sus&rlon  (2owrcu>tW),  to  whom  the  origin  of 
the  Attic  Comedy  is  ascribed,  was  a  native  of 
Megara,  whence  he  removed  into  Attica,  to  the 
village  of  Icaria,  a  place  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus.  This  account  agrees  with 
the  claim  which  the  Megarians  asaerted  to  the 
invention  of  comedy,  and  which  was  generally 
admitted.  Before  the  time  of  Susarion  there  was, 
no  doubt,  practised,  at  Icaria  and  the  other  Attic 
villages,  that  extempore  jesting  and  buffoonery 
which  formed  a  marked  feature  of  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus ;  but  Susarion  was  the  first  who  so  regu- 
lated this  species  of  amusement,  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  Comedy,  properly  so  called.  The 
Megoric  comedy  appears  to  have  flourished,  in  its 
full  development,  about  a  c  600  and  onwards ; 
and  it  was  introduced  by  Susarion  into  Attica 
between  580—564. 

Susiana,  -e,  or  Basis  (if  SotwouW},  i)  Sovris : 
nearly  corresponding  to  Khuzistan),  one  of  the 
chief  provinces  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  lay 
between  Babylonia  and  Persia,  and  between  M. 
Parachoatras  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Qulf. 
In  this  last  direction,  its  coast  extended  from  the 
junction  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris,  to  about 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oroatis  (Tab).  It  was 
divided  from  Persia  on  the  S.  E.  and  E.  by  a  moun- 
tainous tract,  inhabited  by  independent  tribes, 
who  made  even  the  kings  o.  Persia  pay  them  foi 
a  safe  passage.  The  chief  pass  through  thesvi 
mountains  was  called  Susides  or  Persides  Portae 
(SovoiBss  wvAat,  at  vv\cu  ai  rifpottc  s,  Zouatd&tt 
W-rpcu)  :  its  position  is  uncertain  ;  perhaps  it  whs 
the  pass  of  Ktluki  Stfid,  in  the  upper  valley  of  lbs 
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Tab.  On  the  N.  it  was  separated  from  Great 
Media  by  M.  Charbanus,  an  E.  branch  of  M.  Za- 
gros ;  which  contained  the  tourers  of  the  chief 
riven  of  Susiana,  the  Choasprs,  the  Co  prater, 
and  the  Eulaius  (the  Paritiork  came  from  the 
mountain*  on  the  E.).  On  the  W.  it  wai  divided 
nroin  Assyria  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  S.  from 
near  the  Median  pass  in  M.  Zagros  to  the  Tigris  ; 
and  froraBabyloniaby  the  Tigris  itself.  The  country 
wai  mountainoui  and  cool  in  the  N.,  and  low  and 
very  hot  in  the  8.;  and  the  coast  along  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  marshy.  The  mountains  were  inhabited 
by  various  wild  and  independent  tribes  ;  and  the 
plains  by  a  quiet  agricultural  people,  of  the  Semitic 
race,  called  Susii  or  SusianL 

Sutrlum  (Sutrlnus :  Stdri),  an  ancient  town  of 
Etruria  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Saltua  Ciminiua,  and 
on  the  road  from  Vulsinii  to  Rome.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  at  an  early  period ;  and  in  B.  c. 
363,  or  7  yean  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
<Jauls,  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  was  in 
consequence  besieged  several  times  by  the  Etrus- 
cans. On  one  occasion  it  was  obliged  to  surrender 
to  the  Etruscans,  but  was  retaken  by  Camilla*  in 
the  same  day,  whence  arose  the  proverb  ire  Su- 
trwm.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  walls  and 
tombs  of  the  ancient  town. 

Syager  (StWypot),  one  of  the  alleged  ante- 
Ilomcric  poets,  is  said  to  have  flourished  after  Or- 
pheus and  Musaeus,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
who  sang  the  Trojan  War. 

Syagnu  (liicrypot  ftjrpa),  the  greatest  pro- 
montory of  Arabia,  is  described  differently  by 
different  ancient  writers,  bat  it  most  probably  to 
be  identified  with  the  E.-mnst  headland  of  the 
whole  pen  insula,  Ra*-tl-Had.K 

8jfbari*  (SMopis).  L  (Quale  or  Sibari),  a 
river  in  Lucania,  flowing  by  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  and  falling  into  the  C  rath  is.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  fountain  Sybaria,  near  Bura,  in 
Achaia.  •— 2.  (2t^ap«Tijt,  Sybarlta),  a  celebrated 
Greek  town  in  Lucania,  was  situated  between  the 
rivers  Sybaris  and  Crathis  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  Tarcntine  gulf,  and  near  the  confines  of  Brut- 
tium.  It  was  founded  B.C.  720  by  Achaeans  and 
Troezenians.  and  soon  attained  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce  with  Asia  Minor  and  other 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  inhabitants 
became  so  notorious  for  their  love  of  luxury  and 
pleasure,  that  their  name  was  employed  to  indicate 
any  voluptuary.  At  the  time  of  their  highest 
prosperity  their  city  was  50  stadia,  or  upwards  of 
6  miles  in  circumference,  and  they  exercised  do- 
minion over  26  towns,  so  that  we  are  told  they 
were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  300,000  men,  a 
number  however  which  appears  incredible.  But 
their  prosperity  was  of  short  duration.  The 
Achaeans  having  expelled  the  Troeaenian  part  of 
the  population,  the  latter  took  refuge  at  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Croton,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
espoused  their  cause.  In  the  war  which  ensued 
between  the  2  states,  the  Sybarites  were  com- 
pletely conquered  by  the  Crotoniatea,  who  followed 
041  their  victory  by  the  capture  of  Sybaris,  which 
they  destroyed  by  turning  the  waters  of  the  river 
Crathis  against  the  town,  B.  C.  510.  The  greater 
number  of  the  surviving  Sybarites  took  refuge  in 
other  Greek  cities  in  Italy ;  but  a  few  remained 
near  their  ancient  town,  and  their  descendants 
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formed  part  of  the  population  of  TburH,  which  «« 
founded  in  443  near  Sybaria  [ThcbjlJ 

SyWta  (va  2v4W :  2u€oti©»  :  Sfwt*\  a 
number  of  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Epsras, 
and  opposite  the  promontory  L^ucimne  in  Owcym, 
with  a  harbour  of  the  same  name  on  the  rau 
bind.  It  was  here  that  a  naval  buttle  wa»  fatgkl 
between  the  Corey  means  and  Corinth  tans,  at 
432,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
ponnesian  war. 

Sychaeus  or  8ichaeus,  also  called  Acerb**. 

[AcBftBAO.] 

Sychar,  Sychem.  [Nbafolis,  No.  5.] 

Byene  (Str^inf:  lintyinst  and  J,vv^trm.  Sy- 
enites: Auouun,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Upper  EffyM, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  below  th*  First 
Cataract.  It  has  been  in  all  ages  the  S.  frostier 
city  of  Egypt  towards  Aethiopia,  and  under  tha 
Romans  it  was  kept  by  a  garrison  of  S  d-h^ru. 
From  its  neighbourhood  was  obtained  the  fine  red 
granite  called  Syenites  lapis.  It  was  also  as 
important  point  in  the  astronomy  and  p>ofnX' 
of  the  ancients,  as  it  lay  just  under  the  trope  d 
Cancer,  and  was  therefore  chosen  as  the  place 
through  which  they  drew  their  chief  parallrl  of 
latitude.  Of  course  the  sun  was  vertical  v>  Sy*s* 
at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  a  well  was 
shown  in  which  the  reflection  of  the  sun  was  tbta 
seen  at  noon  ;  or,  as  the  rhetorician  Arisbdei 
expresses  it,  the  disc  of  the  sun  covered  tse  well 
as  a  vessel  is  covered  by  its  lid. 

Syennesis  (JvtVrttmy,  a  common  name  of  the 
kings  of  Cilicia.  Of  these  the  most  import.;*: 
are  :  —  L  A  king  of  Cilicia,  who  joined  with 
La  by  net  us  (Nebuchadnesxar)  in  mediating  be- 
tween Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  the  kings  rest- 
ively of  Media  and  Lydia,  probably  mac  611 
—  2.  Contemporary  with  Darius  Hystaupis.  to 
whom  he  was  tributary.  His  daughter  was  named 
to  Pixodaru*  —  3.  Contemporary  with  Ana- 
xerxes  IL  (Mnemon),  ruled  over  Cilicia,  whea 
the  younger  Cyrus  marched  through  his  cosunry 
in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxra. 

Sygambri,  Sugambri,  Sigumbri,  Sycamkri. 
or  Sicambri,  one  of  the  m  >st  powerful  peoples 
of  Germany  at  an  early  time,  belonged  to  th* 
Istaevones,  and  dwelt  originally  N.  of  th*  Use 
on  the  Rhine,  from  whence  they  spread  towsrj* 
the  N.  as  far  as  the  Lippe.  The  Sycuichri  an 
mentioned  by  Caesar,  who  invaded  their  territory 
Tbey  were  conquered  by  Tiberias  in  the  reign  «x 
Augustus,  and  a  large  number  of  them  were  trass- 
planted  to  Gaul,  where  they  received  settiemes  * 
between  the  Maas  and  the  Rhine  as  Roman  sub- 
jects. The  portion  of  the  Sygambri  who  mnanwd 
in  Germany  withdrew  further  S.,  probably  to  lb* 
mountainous  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tat 
Taonus.  Shortly  afterwards  tbey  disappear  frosa 
history,  and  are  not  mentioned  again  till  the  time  d 
Ptolemy,  who  places  them  much  further  N  dtm  *-• 
the  Bructeri  and  the  Langobardi,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Vecht  and  the  Ysael.  At  a  still  later 
period  we  find  them  forming  an  important  part  el* 
the  confederacy  knowu  under  the  name  of  Kr^nc 

Bylla.  [Sdlla.] 

SylHum  (IGAAhw:  prob.  Ru.  near  Bc*'i.isii*. 
N.  of  Legeldhkoi),  a  strongly  fortified  town  d 
Pamphylia,  on  a  mountain,  40  stadia  (4  go-o 
miles)  from  the  coast,  between  Side  and  Aspeacu*. 

Sylvannj.    f  Silvani/s,] 

Sylvius.  [SitviuaJ 
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•ymaethuj  (HfuuSo: :  Giar*Ua\  a  river  on 
the  B.  coatt  of  Sicily  and  at  the  foot  of  Ml  Aetna, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Leontini  and  Ca- 
tena, on  which  stood  the  town  of  Centuripae. 

Byrne  (Iuutj:  2i//*oJbj,  Svpeur:  a  small 

island  off  the  8.W.  const  of  Caria,  lay  in  the  mouth 
cf  the  Sinai  Doridii  to  the  W.  of  the  promontory 
of  Cynossema.  It  was  one  of  the  early  Dorian 
states,  that  existed  in  the  8.W.  of  Asa  Minor  be- 
fore the  time  of  Homer.  Its  connection  both  with 
Cnidus  and  with  Rhodes,  between  which  it  lay,  is 
indicated  by  the  tradition,  that  it  was  peopled  by 
a  colony  from  Cnidns  led  by  Cthonius,  the  son  of 
Piaeidon  and  of  Syme,  the  daughter  of  Ialysus. 
Some  time  after  the  Trojan  war,  the  Carians  are 
said  to  hare  obtained  possession  of  the  island,  bnt 
to  have  deserted  it  again  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
drought.  Its  final  settlement  by  the  Dorians  is 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  their  great  migration.  The 
island  was  reckoned  at  85  miles  in  circuit  It  had 
8  harbours  and  a  town,  which  waa  also  called 
Syme. 

Symmachus,  Q.  Aurellua,  a  distinguished  scho- 
lar, statesman,  and  orator  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th 
century  of  the  Christian  aera.  By  his  example  and 
authority,  he  inspired  for  a  time  new  life  and  vigour 
into  the  literature  of  his  country.  He  was  ed  ucated 
in  Gaul ;  and  having  discharged  the  functions  of 
quaestor  and  praetor,  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
(a.  n.  365)  Corrector  of  Lucania  and  the  Bruttii ; 
and  in  373  he  was  proconsul  of  Africa.  His  seal 
for  the  ancient  religion  of  Rome  checked  for  a 
while  the  prosperous  current  of  his  fortunes,  and 
involved  him  in  danger  and  disgrace.  Having 
been  chosen  by  the  senate  to  remonstrate  with 
Gratian  on  the  removal  of  the  altar  of  victory 
(382)  from  their  council  hall,  and  on  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  sums  annually  allowed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  for  the  public 
celebration  of  sacred  rites,  he  was  ordered  by  the 
indignant  emperor  to  quit  his  presence,  and  to 
withdraw  himself  to  a  distance  of  100  miles  from 
Rome.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  repulse,  when 
appointed  praefect  of  the  city*(  384)  after  the  death 
of  his  persecutor,  he  addressed  an  elaborate  epistle 
to  Valentinianos,  again  urging  the  restoration  of 
the  pagan  deities  to  their  former  honours.  This 
application  was  resisted  by  St.  Ambrose,  and 
was  again  unsuccessful.  Symmachus  afterwards 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  usurper  Maximus  (387)  ; 
but  he  was  pardoned  by  Theodosius  and  raised  to 
the  consulship  in  391.  His  personal  character 
seems  to  have  been  unimpeachable,  as  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  high  offices  which  he  filled 
in  succession  with  a  degree  of  mildness,  firmness, 
and  integrity,  seldom  found  among  statesmen  in 
that  corrupt  age.  The  extant  works  of  Symma- 
chus are: —  1.  EpiMolarum  Libri  JT.,  published 
after  his  death  by  his  son.  The  last  book  con- 
tains his  official  correspondence,  and  is  chiefly 
composed  of  the  letters  presented  by  him  when 
praefect  of  the  city  to  the  emperors  under  whom 
be  served.  The  remaining  books  comprise  a  mul- 
titude of  epistles,  addressed  to  a  wide  circle  of 
relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances.  2.  Novem 
Orattonum  Fmgmemta,  published  for  the  first  time 
by  Mai  from  a  palimpsest  in  the  Ambrosian  li- 
brary, Mediolan.  1815.  The  best  editions  of  the 
epistles  are  by  Juretus,  Paris,  1604,  and  by  Sci- 
oppins,  Mogunt  1608. 

8yneelui  (Zuk«Vio>),  one  of  the  most  elegant 
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of  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  was  a  native  of 
Cyrene,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek 
literature,  first  in  his  own  city,  and  afterwards  at 
Alexandria,  where  he  heard  Hypatia.  He  became 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  eloquence  and  poetry,  as 
well  as  in  philosophy,  in  which  he  was  a  follower 
of  Plato.  About  a.  D.  397,  he  was  sent  by  his 
fellow-citizens  of  Cyrene  on  an  embassy  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  present  the  emperor  Arcadins  with 
a  crown  of  gold ;  on  which  occasion  he  delivered 
an  oration  on  the  government  of  a  kingdom  (irtpl 
0a<riAfJa>),  which  is  still  extant  Soon  after  this 
he  embraced  Christianity,  and  in  410  was  or- 
dained bishop  of  Ptolema'is,  the  chief  dty  of  the 
Libyan  Pentapolia  He  presided  over  his  diocese 
with  energy  and  success  for  about  20  years,  and 
died  about  430.  His  writings  have  been  objects 
of  admiration  both  to  ancient  and  modern  scholars, 
and  have  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  Phi- 
losopher. The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Morel,  Paris,  1612;  much  improved  and  enlarged, 
Paris,  1633,;  reprinted,  1640. 

Synnada,  also  Synnas  (to  Ivinm&a;  Iwvaitit, 
Synnadensis:  prob.  Afimr-Kara-Hitar,  Ru.),  a 
city  in  the  N.  of  Phrygia  Salutaris,  at  first  incon- 
siderable, but  afterwards  a  place  of  much  import- 
ance, and,  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  capita) 
of  Phrygia  Salutaris.  It  stood  in  a  fruitful  plain, 
planted  with  olives,  near  a  mountain  from  which 
was  quarried  the  very  celebrated  Synnadic  marble, 
which  was  of  a  beautiful  white,  with  red  veins 
and  spots  (2uwaJiiror  Afrfor,  Synnadicus  lapis, 
called  also  Docimiticus,  from  a  still  nearer  place, 
Docimia). 

SyphttX  (2u<f>a4),  king  of  the  Massaeaylians, 

the  westernmost  tribe  of  the  Numidiana.  His 
history  is  related  in  the  life  of  his  contemporary 
and  rival,  Makimksa.  Syphax  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Masinissa,  a  c  203,  and  was  sent  by 
Scipio,  under  the  charge  of  Laelins,  to  Rome. 
Polybius  states  that  he  was  one  of  the  captives 
who  adorned  the  triumph  of.  Scipio,  and  that  he 
died  in  confinement  shortly  after.  Livy,  on  the 
contrary,  asserts  that  he  was  saved  from  that 
ignominy  by  a  timely  death  at  Tibur,  whither  he 
had  been  transferred  from  Alba. 

Syraco.  [Syracubab.] 

SyracfLsae  (lupaKowrw  or  Ivpixoevai,  Ion, 
IvpfiKovccu,  also  "iopaxova ai%  2vpcurooVn :  2vpa- 
Kovnos,  2vpcu(6(rtos,  Syracusanus ;  Siraaua  in 
Italian,  Syracuse  in  English),  the  wealthiest  and 
most  populous  town  in  Sicily,  was  situated  on  the 
S.  part  of  the  E.  coast,  400  stadia  N.  of  the  pro- 
montory Plemmyrium,  and  10  stadia  N.  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Anapus,  near  the  lake  or  marsh 
called  Syracn  (2vpa«co$),  from  which  it  derived  its 
name.  It  was  founded  a  c.  734,  one  year  after 
the  foundation  of  Naxos,  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians 
and  other  Dorians,  led  by  Archias  the  Corinthian. 
The  town  was  originally  confined  to  the  island  Or- 
tygia  lying  immediately  off  the  coast ;  but  it  after- 
wards spread  over  the  neighbouring  mainland,  and 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extension  under  the 
elder  Dionysius  it  consisted  of  5  distinct  towns, 
each  surrounded  by  separate  walls.  Some  writers 
indeed  describe  Syracuse  as  consisting  of  4  towns, 
but  this  simply  arises  from  the  fact  that  Epipolae 
was  frequently  not  reckoned  a  portion  of  the  city. 
These  5  towns  were,  L  Ortygla  COprvy'ta),  fre- 
quently called  simply  the  Island  (Natron  or  Nijo-ot}, 
an 
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cumference,  lying  between  the  Great  Harbour  on 
the  W.  and  the  Little  Harbour  on  the  E.  It  was, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  portion  of  the 
■city  first  built,  and  it  contained  the  citadel  or  Acro- 
polis, surrounded  by  double,  v  iUs,  which  Timoleon 
caused  to  be  destroyed*  In  this  island  also  was 
the  celebrated  fountain  ofc.Arethusa.  It  was  ori- 
ginally separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
channel,  which  was  subsequently  filled  np  by  ft 
causeway  ;  but  this  causeway  mu<.  at  a  still  later 
time  have  been  swept  away,  since  we  find  in  the 
Roman  period  that  the  island  was  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  means  of  a  bridge.  —  2  Achxa- 
dina  (,Axpa5<*"»)),  occupied  originally  the  hit»h 
ground  of  the  peninsula  N.  of  Ortygia,  and  was 
surrounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  sea.  The 
lower  ground  between  Achradina  and  Ortygia  was  at 
first  not  included  in  the  fortifications  of  either,  but 
was  employed  partly  for  religious  processions  and 
partly  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  At  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Pe- 
!oponnesian  war  (415),  the  city  consisted  only  of 
the  2  parts  already  mentioned,  Ortygia  forming 
the  inner  and  Achradina  the  outer  city,  but  sepa- 
rated, as  explained  above,  by  the  low  ground  be- 
tween the  two.  —3.  Tyche  (Ti$xn)»  named  after 
the  temple  of  Tyche  or  Fortune,  was  situated 
N.W.  of  Achradina,  in  the  direction  of  the  port 
called  Trogilus.  At  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
siege  of  Syracuse  it  was  only  an  unfortified  suburb, 
but  it  afterwards  became  the  most  populous  part  of 
the  city.  In  this  quarter  stood  the  gymnasium.  — 
4.  Neapoiis  (N&  wdXif ),  nearly  S.  W.  of  Achra- 
dina, was  also,  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  siege  of 
Syracuse,  merely  a  suburb  and  called  Temenites, 
from  having  within  it  the  statue  and  consecrated 
ground  of  Apollo  Temenites.  Neapoiis  contained 
the  chief  theatre  of  Syracuse,  which  was  the  largest 
in  all  Sicily,  and  many  temples.— 5.  Epipolae  (a/ 
EwnroAai),  a  space  of  ground  rising  above  the  8 
quarters  of  Achradina,  Tyche,  and  Neapoiis,  which 
gradually  diminished  in  breadth  as  it  rose  higher, 
until  it  ended  in  a  small  conical  mound.  This 
rising  ground  was  surrounded  with  strong  walls  by 
the  elder  Dionysius,  and  was  thus  included  in  Sy- 
racuse, which  now  became  one  of  the  most  strongly 
fortified  cities  of  the  ancient  world.  The  highest 
point  of  Epipolae  was  called  Euryilui  (EOpi/TjXor), 
on  which  stood  the  fort  LabdaJum  (AdStaXor). 
After  Epipolae  had  been  added  to  the  city,  the 
circumference  of  Syracuse  was  180  stadia  or  up- 
wards of  22  English  miles  ;  and  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  city  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to 
600,000  souls,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity. 
— Syracuse  had  2  harbours.  The  Great  Harbour, 
still  called  Porto  Mcupjiore^  is  a  splendid  bay 
about  5  miles  in  circumference  formed  by  the 
island  Ortygia  and  the  promontory  Plemmyrium. 
The  Small  Harbour,  also  called  Lsiccuts  (Aoickioj), 
lying  between  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  was  capa- 
cious enough  to  receive  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of 
war.  —  There  were  several  stone  quarries  {lautu- 
intae)  in  Syracuse,  which  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  and  in  which  the  unfortunate 
Athenian  prisoners  were  confined.  These  quarries 
were  partly  in  Achradina  on  the  descent  from  the 
higher  ground  to  the  lower  level  towards  Ortycia, 
and  partly  in  Neapoiis  under  the  S.  cliff  of  Epi- 
polae. From  them  was  taken  the  stone  of  which 
the  city  was  built.  On  one  side  of  these  quarries 
is  the  remarkable  excavation,  called  the  Ear  of 
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Dionysius,  in  which  it  is  said  that  this  tyrant  eor- 
fined  the  persons  whom  he  suspected,  and  thstt  he 
was  able  from  a  little  apartment  abr.ve  to  ©»er'— r 
the  conversation  of  his  captives.  This  tale  haw- 
ever  is  clearly  an  invention.  —  The  city  «~ma  sa> 
plied  with  water  trom  an  aqueduct,  which  w-as  ab- 
stracted by  Gelon  and  improved  by  Hieron.  It 
was  brought  through  Epipolae  and  Neapola  t» 
Achradina  and  Ortygia. — The  modern  city  of  Sy- 
racuse is  confined  to  the  island.  The  ntnairrif 
quarters  of  the  ancient  city  are  now  uninhahsted, 
and  their  position  marked  only  by  a  few  rates. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  remains  of  ts» 
great  theatre,  and  of  an  amphitheatre  of  th«  Horn 
period.  —  The  government  of  Syracuse  wa*  *rig> 
nally  an  aristocracy  ;  and  the  political  power  wss 
in  the  hands  of  the  landed  proprietors  called  Guv 
mori  or  GamorL  In  course  of  time  the 
having  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  expelled 
the  Georaori  and  established  a  democracy.  Bat 
this  form  of  government  did  not  last  long.  GeLa 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  aristocraticsU  party,  end 
proceeded  to  restore  them  by  force  of  arms  :  bet 
on  his  approach  the  people  opened  the  gates  toaisa, 
and  he  was  acknowledged  without  opposinos 
tyrant  or  sovereign  of  Syracuse,  b.  c  485.  Uader 
his  rule  and  that  of  his  brother  Hieron,  Syraosw 
was  raised  to  an  unexampled  degree  of  wealth  and 
prosperity.  Hieron  died  in  467,  and  wu  sneceedes' 
by  his  brother  Thrasybulus :  but  the  rapacity  ant' 
cruelty  of  the  latter  soon  provoked  a  revolt  as  ng 
his  subjects,  which  led  to  his  deposition  and  the 
establishment  of  a  democratical  form  of  formrarii. 
The  next  most  important  event  in  the  history  si 
Syracuse  was  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Ata* 
nians,  which  ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  tie 
great  Athenian  armament  in  418.  The  drm-xru-- 
continued  to  exist  in  Syracuse  till  406,  when  the 
elder  Dionysius  made  himself  tyrant  of  the  city 
After  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  he  w-as  succrcci^ 
in  367  by  his  son,  the  younger  Dionysius,  who  was 
finally  expelled  by  Timoleon  in  343.  A  n-j>cV/!  .ar. 
form  of  government  was  again  established  ;  hot  it 
did  not  last  long  ;  and  in  317  Syracuse  f»-!l  sTvdf 
the  sway  of  Agathocles.  This  tyrant  died  in  289 ; 
and  the  city  being  distracted  by*  factions,  the  Syre- 
cusans  voluntarily  conferred  the  supreme  power 
upon  Hieron  II.,  with  the  title  of  king,  in  274. 
Hieron  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  on  his  death  in  216,  at  the  advaaced 
age  of  92,  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  who  suce«— crd 
him,  espoused  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians.  A 
Roman  army  under  Marcel!  us  w  as  sent  against 
Syracuse ;  and  after  a  siege  of  2  years,  dariag 
which  Archimedes  assisted  his  fellow-citicras  by 
the  construction  of  various  engines  of  war  [Aacn> 
mxdbs],  the  city  was  taken  by  Marcelios  in  212. 
From  this  time  Syracuse  became  a  town  of  ce 
Roman  province  of  Sicily. 

Syrgis  (5up7<s),  according  to  Herodotus,  s 
great  river  of  European  Sarmatia,  rising  in  the 
country  of  the  Thyssagetae,  and  flowing  thro «jth 
the  land  of  the  Maentae  into  the  Palus  Maeous. 
It  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

Syria  Dea  (2v^n  &<4f),  *the  Syrian  god- 
dess," a  name  by  which  the  Syrian  Astarte  «r 
Aphrodite  is  sometimes  designated.  This  Aster* 
was  a  Syrian  divinity,  resembling  in  many  points 
the  Greek  Aphrodite.  It  is  not  improbatilr  tiut 
the  latter  was  originally  the  Syrian  Astarte;  far 
there  can  be  do  doubt  that  the  'worship  of  ApLr» 
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dite  came  from  the  East  to  Cyprus,  and 
»ni  carried  into  the  tooth  of  Greece. 

Syria  (ij  Svpfa,  in  Aramaean  Surja :  Ivpot, 
8*rus,  and  sometimes  2vpior,  SjWus :  Soristan, 
Arab.  Esk-Sham^  i.  e.  the  land  on  the  le/i,  Syriu), 
av  country  of  W.  Asia,  lying  along  the  E,  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt.  In  a  wider  sense  the  word  was  used  for 
the  whole  tract  of  country  bounded  "hy  the  Tigris 
on  the  E.,  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  Cilicia 
on  the  NM  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.,  and  the 
Arabian  Desert  on  the  8.;  the  whole  of  which  was 
oeo pled  by  the  Aramaean  branch  of  the  great  Se- 
mitic (or  Syro-Arabian)  race,  and  is  included  in 
the  0.  T.  under  the  name  of  Aram.  This  region 
be  well  described  physically  as  the  great  tri- 
ilar  depression  of  W.  Asia  encircled  on  the  N. 
and  N.E.  by  the  Taurus  and  its  prolongation  to 
the  S.E^  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  highlands  of 
Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  and  Aria;  and  sub 
aiding  on  the  S.  and  W.  into  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia.  Even  a  wider 
extent  than  this  is  often  given  to  Syria,  so  as  to 
include  the  R.  part  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the 
river  Halys  and  the  Euxine.  The  people  were  of 
the  same  races,  and  those  of  the  N.  of  the  Taurus 
in  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  are  called  White  Syrians 
[Leucosyri]  in  contradistinction  to  the  people  of 
darker  complexion  in  Syria  Proper,  who  are  some- 
times even  called  Black  Syrians  (Ivpot  /i4\ar«s). 
Even  when  the  name  of  Syria  is  used  in  its  ordi- 
nary narrower  sense,  it  is  often  confounded  with 
Assyria,  which  only  differs  from  Syria  by  having 
the  definite  article  prefixed.  Again,  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  name,  Syria  still  includes  2  dis- 
tricts which  are  often  considered  as  not  belonging 
to  it,  namely,  Phobnicb  and  Palestine,  and  a  3rd 
which  is  likewise  often  considered  separate,  namely, 
Corlbmyria ;  but  this  last  is  generally  reckoned  a 
part  of  Syria.  In  this  narrower  sense,  then,  Syria 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  (beginning  from  the  S.) 
by  M.  Hermon,  at  the  S.  end  of  Antilibanus, 
which  separated  it  from  Palestine,  by  the  range  of 
Li  ban  us,  dividing  it  from  Phoenice,  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  by  M.  A  man  us,  which  divided  it 
from  Cilicia;  on  the  N.  (where  it  bordered  on 
Cappadocia)  by  the  main  chain  of  M.  Taurus, 
almost  exactly  along  the  parallel  of  38°  N.  lat, 
and  striking  the  Euphrates  just  below  Juliopolis, 
and  considerably  above  Samosata  :  hence  the  Eu- 
phrates forms  the  E.  boundary,  dividing  Syria,  first 
from  a  very  small  portion  of  Armenia,  and  then 
from  Mesopotamia,  to  about  or  beyond  the  36th 
parallel  of  N.  IaL,  whence  the  S.E.  and  S.  boun- 
daries, towards  En  by  Ionia  and  Arabia,  in  the 
Great  Desert,  are  exceedingly  indefinite.  [Com p. 
Arabia.]  The  W.  part  of  the  S.  boundary  ran 
just  below  Damascus,  being  formed  by  the  high- 
lands of  Trachonitis.  The  W.  part  of  the  country 
was  interacted  by  a  series  of  mountains,  running 
S.  from  the  Taurus,  tinder  the  names  of  Amanus, 
PiaaiA.  Cabiuh,  Baroylub,  and  Libanvb,  and 
Antilibanus  ;  and  the  N.  part,  between  the 
A  man  us  and  the  Euphrates,  was  also  mountainous. 
The  chief  river  of  Syria  was  the  Orontbh,  and 
the  smaller  rivers  Chalus  and  Chrvborrhoas 
were  also  of  importance.  The  valleys  among  the 
mountains  were  fertile,  especially  in  the  N.  part : 
even  the  &,  which  is  now  merged  in  the  great 
desert  of  Arabia,  appears  to  have  had  more  nume- 
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and  supported  great  cities,  the  rains  of 
which  now  stand  in  the  midst  of  sandy  wastes.  — 
In  the  earliest  historical  period,  Syria  contained  a 
number  of  independent  kingdoms,  of  which  Da- 
mascus was  the  most  powerful.  These  were  sub- 
dued by  David,  but  became  again  independent  at 
the  end  of  Solomon's  reign  ;  from  which  rime  we 
find  the  kings  of  Damascus  sometimes  at  war 
with  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  sometimes  in  alliance 
with  them  againsr'lhe  kings  of  Judah,  till  the 
reign  of  Tiglath'-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who, 
having  been  invited  by  Abas,  king  of  Jndah,  to 
assist  V'a»  against  the  united  forces  of  Resin,  king 
of  Syria,  and  J\kah,  king  of  Israel,  took  Damascus 
and  probably  conquered  all  Syria,  about  b.  c.  740. 
Having  been  a  part  successively  of  the  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Macedonian  empires,  it 
fell,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (ac.  301),  to  the 
share  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
great  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae,  whose  history 
is  given  in  the  articles  Sbleucub,  Antiochus, 
Demetrius,  Ac  In  this  partition,  however, 
Coelesyria  and  Palestine  went,  not  to  Syria,  but  to 
Egypt,  and  the  possession  of  those  provinces  became 
the  great  source  of  contention  between  the  Pto- 
lemies and  the  Seleucids,  By  the  irruptions  of 
the  Parthians  on  the  E~,  and  the  unsuccessful  war 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  the  Romans  on  the 
W.,  the  Greek  Syrian  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the 
limits  of  Syria  itself,  and  became  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  it  was  overthrown  by  Tig  banks, 
king  of  Armenia,  B>  c.  79.  Soon  afterwards,  when 
the  Romans  bad  conquered  Tigranes  as  well  as 
Mithridates,  Syria  was  quietly  added  by  Pompey 
to  the  empire  of  the  republic  and  was  constituted  a 
province,  b.  c.  64 ;  but  its  N.  district,  Commagenb, 
was  not  included  in  this  arrangement.  As  the  E. 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  with  its  great 
desert  frontier,  Syria  was  constantly  exposed  to  the 
irruptions  of  the  Parthians,  and,  after  them,  of  the 
Persians ;  but  it  long  remained  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  provinces.  The  attempt  of  Ze- 
nobia  to  make  it  the  seat  of  empire  is  noticed 
under  Palm  yea  and  Zenobia.  While  the  Roman 
emperors  defended  this  precious  possession  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Persian  kings  with  various  sue- 
cess,  a  new  danger  arose,  as  early  as  the  4th  century, 
from  the  Arabians  of  the  Desert,  who  began  to  be 
known  under  the  name  of  Saracens;  and,  when  the 
rise  of  Mohammed  had  given  to  the  Arabs  that 
great  religious  impulse  which  revolutionised  the 
E.  World,  Syria  was  the  first  great  conquest  that 
they  made  from  the  E.  empire,  A.  o.  632 — 63H. 
—  In  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  Mace- 
donian conquest,  Syria  was  regarded  as  consisting 
of  2  parts;  the  N.,  including  the  whole  country 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Lebanon  range,  and 
the  8.,  consisting  of  Corlbsyria  in  its  more  ex- 
tended sense.  The  former,  which  was  called  Syria 
Proper,  or  Upper  Syria  (if  turn  Jvpla,  Syria  Su- 
perior), was  divided  into  4  districts  or  tetrarchies. 
which  were  named  after  their  respective  capitals, 
Seleucis,  Antiochene,  Laodicene,  and  Apamtne. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  divided  into  10  districts, 
named  (mostly  after  their  capital  cities)  CommagCne, 
Cyrrhestlce,  Pieria,  Seleucis,  Chalddks,  Chnlybo- 
nitis,  Palroyrine,  Apamene,  Cassiotis,  and  Laodi- 
oBne  ;  but  the  last  is  sometimes  included  under 
Cassiotis.  (See  the  several  articles.)  Constantino 
the  Great  separated  from  Syria  the  2  N.  districts, 
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there  into  a  distinct  province,  called  Euphratensis 
or  Euphratesia ;  and  the  rest  of  Syria  wu  after- 
ward! divided  by  Theodosius  II.  into  the  2  pro- 
7  inset  of  Syria  Prima,  including  the  sea-coast  and 
the  country  N.  of  Antioch,  and  having  that  city 
tor  its  capital ;  and  Syria  Secunda,  the  district 
along  the  Orontes,  with  Apamea  for  its  capital : 
the  B.  districts  no  longer  formed  a  part  of  Syria, 
but  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  Persians. 

8yrlae  Portae  (oi  Ivoitu  stoat :  Pan  ofBeilm*), 
a  moat  important  pass  between  Cilicia  and  Syria, 
lying  between  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Issue  on  the 
W.,  and  M.  Amanns  on  the  E.  Xenophon,  who 
called  the  pass  (or  rather  its  fortifications)  the 
Gate*  of' Cilicia  and  of  Syria,  describee  it  as  S  stadia 
in  length  and  very  narrow,  with  walls  built  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea  at  both  ends  (the  Cilician 
and  the  Syrian),  and  gates  in  the  walls  (Anabx.  4.). 
These  walls  and  gates  are  not  mentioned  by  the 
historians  of  Alexander. 

Syri&noj  (Jupiwo'i),  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
the  Neo- Platonic  school,  was  a  native  of  Alex- 
andria, and  studied  at  Athens  nnder  Plutarchua, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  head  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century.  The 
most  distinguished  of  his  disciples  was  Proclus, 
who  regarded  him  with  the  greatest  veneration, 
and  gave  directions  that  at  his  death  he  should  be 
buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  Syrian  us.  Syria- 
nus  wrote  several  works,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
tant Of  these  the  most  valuable  are  the  commen- 
taries on  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle. 

SyTinX,  an  Arcadian  nymph,  who  being  pur- 
sued by  Pan,  fled  into  the  river  Ladon,  and  at  her 
own  request  was  metamorphosed  into  a  reed,  of 
which  Pan  then  made  his  flute. 

Syrinx  (Ivptyt),  a  great  and  strongly  fortified 
city  of  Hyrcania,  and  the  capital  of  the  province 
under  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  the  Greek  name  of  the  city  called,  in  the 
native  laii^uiufe,  ZadrnkiirLa. 

Syroa,  or  tyrus  (SCpoi,  called  Svpfu  by  Homer, 
and  2vpa  by  a  few  writers:  JLvptos:  Syra),  an 
island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
lying  between  Rhenea  and  Cythnus.  It  is  described 
by  the  ancients  as  20  Roman  miles  in  circumference, 
and  as  rich  in  pastures,  wine,  and  corn.  It  con- 
tained 2  towns,  one  on  the  E.  side,  and  one  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  island  ;  of  the  latter  there  are 
still  remains  near  the  modern  harbour  of  Maria 
(UUa  Graxia.  The  philosopher  Pherecydes  was  a 
native  of  Syros. 

Syrtes,  gen.  -Idos  (2tfpr«,  gen.  -iocs  and  -e»j. 
Ion.  -<oj),  the  Greek  name  for  each  of  the  2  great 
gulfs  in  the  E.  half  of  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  is 
derived  by  ancient  writers  from  <rvpo>,  to  dmw, 
with  reference  to  the  quicksands  by  which,  in  the 
Greater  Syrtis  at  least,  ships  were  liable  to  be 
swallowed  up;  but  modern  scholars  generally  pre- 
fer the  derivation  from  the  Arabic  tert—  a  mtndy 
ebseri,  which  is  at  the  present  day  applied  to  the 
country  along  this  coast,  the  Rxoio  Syrtica  of 
the  ancients.  Both  were  proverbially  dangerous, 
the  Greater  Syrtis  from  it*  sandbanks  and  quick- 
sands, and  its  unbroken  exposure  to  the  N.  winds, 
the  Lesser  from  its  shelving  rocky  shores,  its  ex- 
posure to  the  N.  E.  winds,  and  the  consequent 
variableness  of  the  tides  in  it.  L  Syrtis  Major 
(»|  ur>dAii  Upm  :  G*tfofS*dra\  the  E.  of  the 
2,  is  a  wide  and  deep  gulf  on  the  shores  of  Tri- 
te the  Ionic 
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of  the  Adriatic,  between  Sstfly  sad 
Peloponnesus.    Its  greatest  depth,  from  N.  lo  &, 
is  about  110  geographical  miles;  its  width  is 
about  2 SO  geographical  miles,  between  Crp-ixae 
Prom.  (Raj  K hurra)  on  the  W-,  and  Btrrun 
Prom.  (Aw  Teyonas)  on  the  E.  (Strabo  gives  raj 
width  as  1500  stadia,  its  depth  1500  to  1800, 
and  its  circuit  4000  to  5000).    The  Great  Desert 
comes  down  close  to  its  shores,  forming  a  sar.fi r 
coast  [STKTICA  Raoio].    The  terror  of  being 
driven  on  shore  in  it  is  referred  to  in  the  nami:«s 
of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Italy  (Acta,  xxrii.  17. 
*  fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  tie  ^rtw") ; 
and  the  dangers  of  a  march  through  the  lotm 
sand  on  its  shores,  sometimes  of  a  burning  heat, 
and  sometimes  saturated  with  sea-water,  vers 
scarcely  less  formidable.  —  Byrtis  Minor  (if>u«^« 
2&pra :  Gmlf  of  Khab»\  lies  in  the  8.  W.  ar«ie 
of  the  great  bend  formed  by  the  N.  coast  of  A  fines 
as  it  drops  down  to  the  S>  from  the  iwjghbocr- 
hood  of  Carthage,  and  then  bears  again  to  the  E- : 
in  other  words,  in  the  angle  between  the  E.  cam 
of  Zeugitana  and  Byzaeena  [Tunis)  and  the  S 
coast  of  Tripolitana  (Tripoli).    Its  mouth  kce* 
the  E.,  between  Caput  Vada  or  Brachodes  Proa. 
(Has  Kapondiah)  on  the  N.,  and  the  island  cawi«rd 
Menini  or  Lotophagitis  (Jerink)  on  the  S.  Ia 
iu  month,  near  the  N.  extremity,  lie  the  islands 
of  Cercina  and  Cercinitis,  which  were  often  re- 
garded as  its  N.  extremity.    Its  dimensions  are 
differently  given,  partly  perhaps  on  account  of  itt 
diiTerent  points  from  which  they  were  reckc^ecL 
The  Greek  geographers  give  the  width  as  606 
stadia  (60  geog.  miles),  and  the  circuit  I6u0 
stadia:  the  Romans  give  100  Roman  miles  for 
the  width,  and  300  for  the  circuit.    The  tree 
width  (between  Has  Kapondiah  and  the  E.  pout 
of  Jertah)  is  about  80  geog.  miles,  and  the  prvii- 
est  depth,  measured  W.-ward  from  the  line  jc.ir.L2g 
those  points,  is  about  65  geog.  miles.    In  Herodo- 
tus, the  word  Syrtis  occurs  in  a  few  passages, 
without  any  distinction  between  the  Greater  sod 
the  Less.     It  seems  most  probable  that  he 
means  to  denote  by  this  term  the  Greater  Syria, 
and  that  he  included  the  Lesser  in  the  lake  T*> 
TONIS, 

Byrtlca  Reglo  (y  2i>pn*vi :  W.  part  of  Tripoli 
the  special  name  of  that  part  of  the  N.  coajt  of 
Africa  which  lay  between  the  2  Syrtes,  from  tie 
river  Triton,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Miter, 
on  the  W.,  to  the  Philaenorum  Arae,  at  the  bo -.urn 
of  the  Syrtis  Major,  on  the  E.    It  was  for  the 
most  part  a  very  narrow  strip  of  sand,  interspersed 
with  salt  marshes,  between  the  sea  and  a 
of  mountains  forming  the  edge  of  the  Great  1 
(SaAara)t  with  only  here  and  there  a  few  spots 
capable  of  cultivation,  especially  about  the  m*r 
Chirps.    It  was  peopled  by  Libyan  tribes,  tha 
chief  of  whom  were  the  Lotophagi,  Macae.  Psylh, 
and  Nasamonea  ;  and  several  Egyptian  and  Phoe- 
nician colonies  were  settled  on  the  coast  at  an 
early  period.     The  Greeks  of  Cyrene  disputed 
with  the  Carthaginians  the  possession  of  this  dis- 
trict until  it  was  secured  to  Carthage  by  the  self- 
devotion  of  the  PhiLasni.    Under  the  Roirars 
it  formed  n  part  of  the  province  of  Africa.    It  was 
often  called  TripoUteaa,  from  iu  3  chief  dues, 
Abrotonum,  Oxa,  and  Lsptu  Maeita;  sod 
this  became  its  usual  name  under  the  later  empire, 
and  has  been  handed  down  to  our  own  time  is 
the  modern  name  of  the  Regency  of  Tripoli. 
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Byrus,  a  slave  brought  to  Rome  tome  jean 
before  the  downfai  of  the  republic,  and  designated, 
according  to  the  usual  practice,  from  the  country  of 
his  birth.  He  attracted  attention  while  yet  a 
youth,  by  hit  accomplishment  and  wit,  was  manu- 
mitted by  his  master,  who  probably  belonged  to 
the  Clodia  gene,  aatumed  the  name  of  PuUiua, 
'rom  hi*  patron,  and  toon  became  highly  cele- 
brated aa  a  nomographer.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  flourished  a,c.  45.  His  mimes  were  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  extensively  circulated  at 
an  early  period ;  and  a  collection  of  pithy  moral 
sayings  extracted  from  his  works  appears  to  have 
been  used  as  a  school-book  in  the  boyhood  of 
8c  Jerome.  A  compilation  of  this  description, 
extending  to  upwards  of  1000  lines  in  iambic  and 
trochaic  measures,  every  apophthegm  being  com- 
prised in  a  single  line,  and  the  whole  ranged  alpha- 
betically, according  to  the  initial  letter  of  the  first 
word  in  each,  is  now  extant  under  the  title  PuMt 
Syri  Sentemtuie.  These  proverb*  have  been  drawn 
from  various  sources,  and  are  evidently  the  work 
of  many  different  bands;  but  a  considerable 
number  may  be  ascribed  to  Syrus  and  his  con- 
temporaries. The  best  editions  of  the  SenUntiae 
are  by  Havercarap,  Lug.  fiat  1708,  1727;  by 
Orelli,  Lips.  1 822 ;  and  by  Bothe,  in  his  Podurum 
Laiia.  Scenu-oruin  Fragment^  Lips.  1854. 

Sythat  (Sttos),  a  river  on  the  frontiers  of 
Acnaoa  and  Sicyonia. 


T. 

Tabae  (Jde<u  :  TaoVor).  *-  (Tavi),  a  small 
inland  town  of  Sicily.  —  SL  (Dttsras),  a  city  of 
Caria,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia.  —  8.  A  city  of 
Persia,  in  the  district  of  Paraetacenc,  on  the  road 
from  Ecbatana  to  Persepolis. 

Tabernae.    [Trii  Tabbbnab.] 

Tabuxnua  {Taburm)%  a  mountain  belonging 
half  to  Campania  and  half  to  Sa nmium.  Its  S. 
aide  was  very  fertile,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
olive  grounds.  It  shut  in  the  Caudine  pass  on  its 
S.  side. 

T&cftpe  (Toifdwij :  Khabt,  large  Ru.),  a  dty  of 
N.  Africa,  in  the  Regio  Syrtica,  at  the  innermost 
angle  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  to  which  the  modem 
town  gives  its  name.  Under  the  Romans,  it  at 
first  belonged  to  Byxacena,  but  it  was  afterwards 
raised  to  a  colony  and  made  the  W.  town  of 
Tripolitana.  It  had  an  indifferent  harbour.  A 
little  to  the  W.  was  tbe  bathing  place,  called, 
from  its  warm  mineral  springs,  Aquae  Tacipitanae 
(El  HammU-4  KkuU). 

Tacfarinas,  a  Numidian  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, had  originally  nerved  among  tbe  auxiliary 
troops  in  the  Roman  army,  but  he  deserted  ;  and, 
having  collected  a  body  of  freebooters,  be  became  at 
length  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Musulamii, 
a  powerful  people  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  bor- 
dering on  Mauretania.  For  some  years  he  defied 
the  Roman  arms,  but  was  at  length  defeated  and 
alain  in  battle  by  Dolabella,  a.  d.  24. 

Tachompso  (Tax«>M>fA  also  Tacompsoa,  Plin., 
and  MsTaxo^aJ,  PtoL),  aft  Contrapselcis,  a  city 
in  the  Dodecaschoenus,  that  is,  the  part  of  Aethi- 
opia  immediately  above  Egypt,  built  on  an  island 
(iMrarf)  near  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  a  little 
above  Pselcis,  which  stood  on  the  opposite  bank. 
(PaaXClB.] 
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Tachoa  (Toxwt),  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
Acoria,  and  maintained  the  independence  of  his 
country  for  a  short  time  during  the  latter  end  of 
tbe  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.  He  invited  Chabriaa, 
the  Athenian,  to  take  the  command  of  his  fleet, 
and  Agesilaus  to  undertake  the  supreme  command 
of  all  his  forces.  Both  Chabriaa  and  Agesilaus 
came  to  Egypt ;  but  the  latter  was  much  aggrieved 
in  having  only  the  command  of  the  mercenaries 
entrusted  to  him.  Accordingly,  when  Nectanabis 
laid  claim  to  the  Egyptian  crown,  Agesilaus  deserted 
Tachos,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Nectanabis,  who 
thus  became  king  of  Egypt,  B.C.  861. 

Tidtni.  L  C.  Cornelius,  the  historian.  The 
time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  He  was  a 
little  older  than  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  born 
a.  o.  61 .  His  father  was  probably  Cornelius Tscitus, 
a  Roman  eques,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  procurator  in 
Gallia  Belgica,and  who  died  in  79.  Tacitus  was  first 
promoted  by  tbe  emperor  Vespasian,  and  be  re- 
ceived other  favours  from  his  sons  Titus  and  Domi- 
tian. In  78  he  married  the  daughter  of  C  Julius) 
Agricola,  to  whom  be  had  been  betrothed  in  the 
preceding  year,  while  Agricola  was  consul.  In  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  and  in  88,  Tacitus  was  praetor, 
and  he  assisted  as  one  of  the  quindecemviri  at  the 
solemnity  of  the  Ludi  Seculares  which  were  cele- 
brated in  that  year.  Agricola  died  at  Rome  in 
93,  but  neither  Tacitus  nor  the  daughter  of  Agri- 
cola  was  then  with  him.  It  is  not  known  where 
Tacitus  was  during  the  last  illness  of  Agricola.  In 
the  reign  of  Nerva,  97,  Tacitus  was  appointed  con- 
sul suflectus,  in  the  place  of  T.  Virginius  Rufus, 
who  had  died  in  that  year,  and  whose  funeral 
oration  be  delivered.  We  know  that  Tacitus  had 
attained  oratorical  distinction  when  the  younger 
Pliny  was  commencing  bis  career.  He  and  Tacitus 
were  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Nerva  (99)  to  con- 
duct tbe  prosecution  of  Marius,  proconsul  of  Africa. 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  were  most  intimate  friends. 
In  the  collection  of  the  letters  of  Pliny,  there  an 
1 1  letters  addressed  to  Tacitus.  The  time  of  the 
death  of  Tacitus  is  unknown,  but  he  appears  to 
have  survived  Trajan,  who  died  117.  Nothing  ia 
recorded  of  any  children  of  his,  though  the  emperor 
Tacitus  claimed  a  descent  from  tbe  historian,  and 
ordered  his  works  to  be  placed  in  all  (public)  li- 
braries. The  following  are  the  extant  works  of 
Tacitus:  1.  Vita  Agricolae^  the  life  of  Agricola, 
which  was  written  alter  the  death  of  Domitian,  96, 
as  we  may  probably  conclude  from  the  introduction, 
which  was  certainly  written  after  Trajan's  acces- 
sion. This  life  is  justly  admired  as  a  specimen  of 
biography.  It  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  a 
good  man  and  an  able  commander  and  adminis- 
trator, by  an  affectionate  son-in-law,  who  has  por- 
trayed in  his  peculiar  manner  and  with  many 
masu-rly  touches,  the  virtues  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Romans.  %  Hrtoriae,  which 
were  written  after  the  death  of  Nerva,  98,  and 
before  the  Annalea.  They  comprehended  the  pe- 
riod from  the  second  consulship  of  Galba,  68,  to 
the  death  of  Domitian,  96,  and  the  author  designed 
to  add  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan.  The  first  4 
books  alone  are  extant  in  a  complete  form,  and  they 
comprehend  only  the  events  of  about  one  year. 
The  5th  book  is  imperfect,  and  goes  no  further  than 

Titus,  and  the  war  of  Civilis  in  Germany.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  books  of  the  Histories  there 
were,  but  it  must  have  Imn  a  large  work,  if  it  waa 
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all  written  on  the  same  scale  as  the  first  5  bonks. 
—  3.  Annul**,  which  commence  with  the  death  of 
Augustus,  14,  and  comprise  the  period  to  the  death 
of  Nero,  68,  a  space  of  64  yean.  The  greater 
part  of  the  5th  book  is  loot ;  and  also  the  7th,  8th, 
9th,  10th,  the  beginning  of  the  11th,  and  the  end 
of  the  16th,  which  is  the  last  book.  These  lost 
parts  comprised  the  whole  of  Caligula's  reign,  the 
inst  5  years  of  Claudius,  and  the  2  last  of  Nero. 
~i.De  Moribut  et  Populit  Germaniae,  a  treatise 
describing  the  Germanic  nations.  It  is  of  no  value, 
as  a  geographical  description;  the  first  few  chap 
ters  contain  as  much  of  the  geography  of  Germany 
as  Tacitus  knew.  The  main  matter  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  political  institutions,  the  religion,  and 
the  habits,  of  the  various  tribes  included  under  the 
denomination  of  Germani.  The  value  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  treatise  has  often  been 
discussed,  and  its  credibility  attacked ;  but  we  may 
estimate  its  true  character  by  observing  the  pre- 
cision of  the  writer  as  to  those  Germans  who  were 
best  known  to  the  Romans  from  being  near  the 
Khine.  That  the  hearsay  accounts  of  more  remote 
tribe*  must  partuke  of  the  defects  of  all  such  evi- 
dence, is  obvious ;  and  we  cannot  easily  tell  whether 
Tacitus  embellished  that  which  he  heard  obscurely 
told.  But  to  consider  the  Germany  as  a  fiction, 
is  one  of  those  absurdities  which  need  only  be  re- 
corded, not  refuted. —  5.  Dialogut  d*  Oratoribut. 
If  this  dialogue  is  the  work  of  Tacitus,  and  it  pro- 
bably is,  it  must  be  his  earliest  work,  for  it  was 
written  in  the  6th  year  of  Vespasian  (c  17).  The 
style  is  more  easy  than  that  of  the  Annals,  more 
diffuse,  less  condensed ;  but  there  is  no  obvious 
difference  between  the  style  of  this  Dialogue 
and  the  Histories,  nothing  so  striking  as  to  make 
ns  contend  for  a  different  authorship.  Besides 
this,  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  works  of  the  same 
author  which  are  written  at  different  times  to  vary 
greatly  in  style,  especially  if  they  treat  of  different 
matters.  The  old  MSS.  attribute  this  Dialogue  to 
Tacitus.  —  The  Annals  of  Tacitus,  the  work  of  a 
mature  age,  contain  the  chief  events  of  the  period 
which  they  embrace,  arranged  under  their  several 
y  ears.  There  seems  no  peculiar  propriety  in  giving 
the  name  of  A  nnalet  to  this  work,  simply  because 
the  events  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  time.  The 
work  of  Livy  may  just  as  well  be  called  Annals. 
In  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  the  Princeps  or  Emperor 
is  the  centre  about  which  events  are  grouped.  Yet 
the  most  important  public  events,  both  in  Italy  and 
the  provinces,  are  not  omitted,  though  every  thing 
it  treated  as  subordinate  to  the  exhibition  of  im- 
perial power.  The  Histories,  which  were  written 
before  the  Annals,  are  in  a  more  diffuse  style,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  extant  part  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Annals.  Tacitus  wrote  the  Histories 
as  a  contemporary ;  the  Annals  as  not  a  contem- 
porary. They  are  two  distinct  works,  not  parts  of 
one  ;  which  is  clearly  shown  by  the  very  different 
proportions  of  the  two  works :  the  first  4  books  of 
the  Histories  comprise  about  a  year,  and  the  first 
4  books  of  the  Annals  comprise  14  yean.  The 
moral  dignity  of  Tacitus  is  impressed  upon  his 
works ;  the  consciousness  of  a  love  of  truth,  of  the 
integrity  of  his  purpose.  His  great  power  is  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  his  insight  into  the 
motives  of  human  conduct ;  and  be  found  materials 
for  this  .study  in  the  history  of  the  emperors,  and 
j«rtit«larly  T  >benus,theareb-hypocrite,  and  perhaps 


tic  scenes  and  striking  catastrophes.  He 
to  produce  effect  by  the  exhibition  of  great  pe- 
onages on  the  stage ;  but  aa  to  the  naas  of  the 
people  we  learn  little  from  Tacitus.  —  Tb*  style  «f 
Tacitus  is  peculiar,  though  it  bears  some  re*eo- 
blance  to  Sal  lust  In  the  Annals  it  is  coon*-, 
vigorous,  and  pregnant  with  meaning;  labour-d, 
but  elaborated  with  art,  and  stripped  of  every 
superfluity.  A  single  word  sometimes  gives  e6«t 
to  a  sentence,  and  if  the  meaning  of  the  word  u 
missed,  the  sense  of  the  writer  is  not  reaeiie-i. 
Such  a  work  is  probably  the  result  of  man  -,  tran- 
scriptions by  the  author.  In  the  Annals  Taciuu 
is  generally  brief  and  rapid  in  bis  sketches  ;  hot  d« 
is  sometimes  minute,  and  almost  tedious,  when  b* 
comes  to  work  oat  a  dramatic  scene.  Nor  doe*  be 
altogether  neglect  his  rhetorical  art  when  be  has 
an  opportunity  for  displaying  it.  The 
style  of  Tacitus  sometime*  makes 
it  is  a  kind  of  obscurity  that  is  dispelled  by  careful 
rending.  Yet  a  man  must  read  carefully  and 
often,  in  order  to  understand  kirn ;  and  we  ca 
suppose  that  Tacitus  was  ever  a  popular 
His  real  admirers  will  perhaps  always  be  few;  aw 
readers  fewer  slilL  The  best  editions  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Tacitus  are  by  Oberiin.  Lips.  1ML, 
2  vols.  8vo.j  by  Bekker,  Lips.  1831,  2  wU. 
8vo.;  and  by  OreUi,  Zurich,  IbM6  and  lfeUe, 
2  vol*.  «vo.— 2.  M.  Claudius,  Roman  emperor  frost 
the  25th  September,  a.  n.  275,  until  April,  a.  a. 
276.  He  was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate  afw 
the  death  of  Aurelian,  the  army  having  requested 
the  senate  to  nominate  a  successor  to  the  penal 
throne.  Tacitus  wa*  at  the  time  70  years  of  a**, 
and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept  the  pur- 
ple. The  high  character  which  he  had  borne  beiere 
his  elevation  to  the  throne,  he  amply  sustained 
during  his  brief  reign.  He  endeavoured  to  repress 
the  luxury  and  licentiousness  of  the  age  by 
sumptuary  laws,  and  he  himself  set  an 
all  around,  by  the  abstemiousness,  simplicity, 
frugality  of  his  own  babita.  The  only  mill 
achievement  of  this  reign  was  the  defeat  and 
expulsion  from  Asia  Minor  of  a  party  of  Goths,  who 
had  cairied  their  devastation  across  the 
to  the  confines  of  Cilicia.  He  died  either 
or  at  Tyana,  about  the  9th  of  April,  276. 

Taenaxum  (TeuVooor :  C.  MaUipan ),  a  |_ 
tory  in  Laconica,  forming  the  S.-ly  point  of  mm 
Peloponnesus,  on  which  stood  a  celebrated  tempts 
of  Poseidon,  possessing  an  inviolable  asylum.  A 
little  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  and  the  harbour  cf 
Achilleus  was  a  town  also  called  Taenarom  or 
Taeuarus,  and  at  a  biter  time  Caenepdli*.  1 1  was 
situated  40  stadia  from  the  extreme  point  of  the 
promontory,  and  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Taenarus,  a  son  of  Zeus,  or  Icarius  or  Elatus-  Oa 
this  promontory  was  a  cave,  through  which  Her- 
cules is  said  to  haTe  dragged  Cerberus  to  the 
upper  world.  Here  also  was  a  statue  of  Ar.oa 
seated  on  a  dolphin,  since  be  is  said  to  have  lauded 
at  this  spot  after  his  miraculous  pre  serration  by  a 
dolphin.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  there  wers 
celebrated  marble  quarries  on  the  promontory. 

Tagae  (T«7oi :  DumtyJian  9),  a  city  mentior  rd 
by  Poly  bins  as  in  Parthia,  on  the  border  to  wards 
Hyrcania,  apparently  the  same  place  which  girths 
calls  Tape  (Tew*)  and  reckons  to  Hyrcanm. 

TagajtO  (TaffiK  Ru.),  an  inland  town  of  No- 
rn id  ia,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Ba«radu, 
as  the  birthplace  of  St 
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Tlgea,  a  mysterious  Etruscan  being,  who  k 
described  as  a  boy  with  the  wisdom  of  an  old  man. 
Once  when  an  Etruscan,  of  the  name  of  Tarchon, 
was  ploughing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarquinii, 
there  suddenly  row  out  of  the  ground  Tagea,  the 
eon  of  a  Genius  Jovialis,  and  grandson  of  Jupiter. 
When  Tages  addressed  Tarchon,  the  latter  shrieked 
with  fear,  whereupon  other  Etruscans  hastened  to 
him,  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  people  of  Etruria 
were  assembled  around  him.  Tsges  now  instructed 
them  in  the  art  of  the  haruspices,  and  died  imme- 
diately after.  The  Etruscans,  who  had  listened 
attentively  to  his  instructions,  afterwards  wrote 
down  all  he  had  said,  and  thus  arose  the  books  of 
Tages,  which,  According  to  some,  were  1 2  in  number. 

T£gTLS  (Spanish  Tajo,  Portuguese  Trjo^  English 
Taq**l>  one  of  the  chief  rivers  in  Spain,  rising  in 
the  land  of  the  Celtiberians,  between  the  moun- 
tains Orospeda  and  Idubeda,  and,  after  flowing  in 
a  W.-ly  direction,  falling  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Tagus  exceeds  550  English 
mile*.  At  its  mouth  stood  Olitippo  (Lisbon). 
The  ancient  writers  relate  that  much  gold  sand 
and  precious  stone  were  found  in  the  Tagus. 

Talabriga.  a  town  in  Lusitania,  between  Ae- 
minium  and  Lagnbriga. 

Talaaslua  or  Talasses.  [Thalamius.] 

Talaurm  (tu  TdAevpa:  DmrMaif  ),  a  fortress 
in  Pontus,  used  by  Mithridates  the  Great  as  a 
residence,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  fraziura. 

TUIua  (TdAaofX  son  of  Bias  and  Peru,  and 
king  of  Argos.  He  was  married  to  Lysimache 
(Eurynome,  or  Lysianassa),  and  was  father  of 
Adrastus,  Parthenopaeus,  Pronaz,  Mecisteus,  Aris- 
to  mac  has,  and  Eriphyle.  He  occurs  among  the 
Argonauts,  and  his  tomb  was  shown  at  Argoa  The 
patronymic  Tidaiomidet  (TaAoioWJns)  is  given  to 
his  sons,  Adrastus  and  Mecisteus. 

TalmJj  (El-Kafabthek,  Ru.),  a  city  of  the  Dode- 
easchoenus,  that  is,  the  district  of  Aethiopia  imme- 
diately above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Nile,  8,  of  Tap!  lis,  and  N.  of  Tutxis.  Its  ruins 
consist  of  an  ancient  rock-hewn  temple,  with 
splendid  sculptures,  and  of  a  later  temple  of  the 
Roman  period,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the 
modern  village.  There  was  a  place  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  called  Contra  Talmis. 

Talna,  Juventiua,  [Thalna.] 

Talo*  (TeUa»t).  1.  Son  of  Perdix,  the  sister  of 
Daedal  us.  For  details  see  Pirdix.— 2.  A  man 
of  brass,  the  work  of  Hephaestus.  This  wonderful 
being  was  given  to  Minos  by  Zeus  or  Hephaestus, 
and  watched  the  island  of  Crete  by  walking  round 
the  bland  thrice  every  day.  Whenever  he  saw 
strangers  approaching,  he  made  himself  red  hot  in 
fire,  and  then  embraced  the  strangers  when  they 
landed. 

Talthyblua  (ToAfctt.of),  the  herald  of  Aga- 
memnon  at  Troy.  He  was  worshipped  as  a  hero 
at  Sparta  and  Argos,  where  sacrifices  also  were 
offered  to  him. 

Tamirm.  i.  Or  Tamlria  (Tambr$\  a  small 
river  in  Hispania  '1  arraconeosis,  on  the  coast  of 
(jallaecia,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  between  the 
Minius  and  the  Prom.  Nerium.  —  2.  ( Tamer  Ion 
near  Plymouth),  a  town  of  the  Damnonii  in  the 
6.  of  Britain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamarua, 

Tamarld,  a  people  in  Gallaecia,  on  the  river 
Tarn  am. 

Tamaxis.  [TaMara.J 
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Tamlrni  (Tbmor),  a  river  in  the  8.  of  Britain. 

Tamassus  or  Tamaras  (TaMowof,  TsVoeor : 
Tafiaairns,  Toftdffiof),  probably  the  same  as  the 
Homeric  Temesi  (TWffij),  a  town  in  the  middle 
of  Cyprus,  N.  W.  of  Olympus,  and  29  miles  S.  E. 
of  Soloe*,  on  the  road  from  the  latter  place  to  Tre- 
mithos,  was  situated  in  a  fertile  country  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  extensive  copper  mines. 
Near  it  was  a  celebrated  plain  (oyer  Tanuueut\ 
sacred  to  Venus.    (Ov.  Met.  x.  644.) 

Tambrmx  (TdVe>a£),  a  great  city  of  Hyrcania, 
on  the  N.  side  of  Mt  Coronuv  mentioned  by  Po- 
ly bins.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  place  which  Strabe 
calls  TaXaSp6icn. 

Tamesis  or  Tameea  ( Thimtt),  a  river  in  Britaia 
flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast,  on  which 
stood  Londinium.  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames  at 
the  distance  of  80  Roman  miles  from  the  sea, 
probably  at  Cowey  Stakes,  near  Oatlands  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Wey.  There  have  been  found 
in  modern  time*  in  the  ford  of  the  river  at  this 
spot  large  slakes,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  as  were  fixed  in  the  water  by  Cassi- 
vellaunus,  when  he  attempted  to  prevent  Caesar 
from  crossing  the  river. 

Tamna  (T<W«),  a  very  great  city  in  the  S.W. 
of  Arabia  Felix,  the  capital  of  the  Catabani.  It 
maintained  a  caravan  traffic,  in  spices  and  other 
products  of  Arabia,  with  Gaxa,  from  which  its 
distance  was  reckoned  1456  Roman  miles. 

Tamos  (Tafuit\  a  native  of  Memphis  in  E  crypt, 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  Ionia  under  Tissa- 
pbernes.  He  afterwards  attached  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  younger  Cyrus  ;  upon  whose  death, 
he  sailed  to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to  find  refuge 
with  Psammetichus,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  an 
obligation.  Psammetichua,  however,  put  him  to 
death,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  his  money 
and  ships. 

TamphHu*  or  Tampllua,  Baeblua.    1.  Cil, 

tribune  of  the  plebs,  a.  c.  204  ;  praetor  199,  when 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Insubrians ;  and  consul 
182,  when  he  fought  against  the  Liguxians  with 
success.  — 2.  M.,  brother  of  the  last,  was  praetor 
1 92,  and  served  in  Greece  both  in  this  year  and  tha 
following,  in  the  war  against  Antiochus.  In  181 
he  was  consul,  when  he  defeated  the  Ligurians. 

Tamjfnae  (Ta^roi),  a  town  in  Euboea,  on  MC 
Cotylaeum,  in  the  territory  of  Eretria,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ad- 
metus.  Here  the  Athenians  under  Phocion  gained 
a  celebrated  victory  over  Callias  of  Chalcis,  b.  o 
854. 

TamyTaca,  a  town  and  promontory  of  European 
Sarmatia  at  the  innermost  corner  of  the  Sinus 
Carcinites,  which  was  also  called  from  this  town 
Sinus  Tamvrnce*. 

Tamyras  or  Damuraa  (T<v«Jpoi,  ha+ioipat : 
Dammr,  or  Na&r-td-Kadi ),  a  little  river  of  Phoe- 
nicia, rising  on  Mt  Libanus,  and  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean  about  half  way  between  Sidon  and 
Berytus. 

Tanager  (A'*/ro),  a  river  of  Lucaoia,  rising  in 
the  Apennines,  which,  after  flowing  in  a  N.E.-ly 
direction,  loses  itself  under  the  earth  near  PolU 
for  a  space  of  about  2  miles,  and  finally  falls  into 
the  Silarus  near  Forum  Popilii. 

Tanagra  (Jdvarypa  :  Tararypaht :  Crimadha  or 
Gnmala),  a  celebrated  town  of  Boeotia,  situated 
on  a  steep  ascent  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus, 
13  stadia  from  Oropus,  and  200  stadia  from  Pb> 
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ta««.  in  the  dutrict  Tanagraea,  which  was  alio 
called  Poemandria.  Tanagra  waa  supposed  to  be 
the  same  town  as  the  Homeric  Graea.  The  most 
ancient  inhabitants  are  aaid  to  hare  been  the 
Gephyraci,  who  came  with  Cadmus  from  Phoe- 
nicia ;  but  it  was  afterwards  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Aeolian  Boeotians.  It  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance,  and  was  cele- 
brated, among  other  things,  for  its  breed  of  righting 
cocks.  At  a  later  time  it  belonged  to  the  Boeotian 
confederacy.  Being  near  the  frontiers  of  Attica, 
it  was  frequently  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Athenians;  and  near  it  the  Athenians  sustained  a 
celebrated  defeat,  B.  c.  467. 

Tin&Xs  (TdVotf ).  L  (Don,  L  e.  Water),  a  great 
fiver,  which  rises  in  the  N.  of  Sarmatia  Europaea 
(about  the  centre  of  Ru*na)t  and  flows  to  the  &  E. 
till  it  comes  near  the  Fofya,  when  it  turns  to  the 
S.W„  and  mils  into  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  Palua 
Maeotis  (Sea  of  Azov)  by  2  principal  mouths  and 
several  smaller  ones.  It  was  usually  considered 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
chief  tributary  was  the  Hyrgis  or  Syrgis  (prob. 
Doneti).  —  2.  (Ru.  near  KatxUchei),  a  city  of 
Sarmatia  Asiatics,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  S.  mouth 
of  the  Tana'is,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sea.  It 
was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus,  and  be- 
came a  very  flourishing  emporium.  It  reduced  to 
subjection  several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  but 
in  its  turn  it  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bos- 
porus. It  was  destroyed  by  Polemon  on  account 
of  an  attempted  revolt,  and,  though  afterwards 
restored,  it  never  regained  its  former  prosperity. 

TaniquiL  [Tarqvini'js.] 

Tanetum  (Tanetanus :  Taneto),  a  town  of  the 
Boii  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  between  Mutina  and 
Parma. 

Tanil  (Tdro :  0.  T.  Zoan :  To^rar :  Son, 
Ru.),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  Delta,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  arm 
of  the  Nile,  which  was  called  after  it  the  Tan i tic, 
and  on  the  8.  W.  side  of  the  great  lake  between 
this  and  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  also  called,  after  the  city,  Tanis  (Lnk$  of 
MenzaUh).  It  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  Lower 
Egypt  under  the  early  kings,  and  was  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  court 
in  the  time  of  Moses.  It  was  the  chief  city  of 
the  Tanltes  Nomos. 

TantUui  (TdrroAot).  1.  Son  of  Zeus  and 
Pluto.  His  wife  is  called  by  some  Euryanassa, 
by  others  Taygete  or  Dione,  and  by  others  Clytia 
or  Eupryto.  He  was  the  father  of  Pelops,  Broteas, 
and  Niobe.  All  traditions  agree  in  stating  that 
he  was  a  wealthy  king,  but  while  some  call  him 
king  of  Lydia,  others  describe  him  as  king  of 
Argos  or  Corinth.  Tantalus  is  particularly  cele- 
brated in  ancient  story  for  the  terrible  punishment 
inflicted  upon  him  after  his  death  in  the  lower 
world,  the  causes  of  which  are  differently  stated 
by  the  ancient  authors.  According  to  the  common 
account  Zeus  invited  him  to  his  table,  and  com- 
municated his  divine  counsels  to  him.  Tantalus 
divulged  the  secrets  thus  intrusted  to  him  ;  and 
he  was  punished  in  the  lower  world  by  being 
afflicted  with  a  raging  thirst,  and  at  the  same  time 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  the  waters  of 
which  always  receded  from  him  as  soon  as  he  at- 
tempted to  drink  them.  Over  his  head,  moreover, 
hung  branches  of  fruit,  which  receded  in  like 
manner  when  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  reach 
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them.  In  addition  to  all  this  there  was  srrspndei 
over  his  head  a  huge  rock  ever  threatenm*  t» 
crush  him.  Another  tradition  relates  that,  wishing; 
to  test  the  gods,  he  cut  his  son  Pelops  in  pircn. 
boiled  them  and  set  them  before  the  gods  at  s 
n  paat.  A  third  sccount  states  that  Taataies 
stole  nectar  and  ambrosia  from  the  table  of 
gods  and  gave  them  to  his  friends  ;  and  a  focrdh 
lastly  relates  the  following  story.  Rhea  caused 
the  infant  Zeus  and  his  nurse  to  be  guarded  a 
Crete  by  a  golden  dog,  whom  Zens  after 
appointed  guardian  of  his  temple  in  Crete.  Vxa- 
d areas  stole  this  dog,  and,  carrying  bixn  to  Mum 
Sipylus  in  Lydia,  gave  him  to  Tantalus  to  take 
care  of.  But  when  Pandareus  demanded  the  dif 
back.  Tantalus  took  an  oath  that  ha  had  n*Tfr 
received  it.  Zeus  thereupon  changed  Paodarew 
into  a  stone,  and  threw  Tantalus  down  front 
Mount  Sipylus.  Others  again  relate  that  Hermes 
demanded  the  dog  of  Tantalus,  and  thai  the 
perjury  was  committed  before  Hermes.  Z*-cj 
buried  Tantalus  under  Mount  Sipylus  as  a  punish- 
ment ;  and  there  his  tomb  was  shown  in  later 
times.  The  punishment  of  Tantalus  was  proverbial 
in  ancient  times,  and  from  it  the  Englisn  lang-jaje 
has  borrowed  the  verb  **  to  tantalize,"  that  sv,  ts 
hold  out  hopes  or  prospects  which  cannot  be 
realised.  —  The  patronymic  TanlalLirm  is  fre- 
quently given  to  the  descendants  of  Tin  talcs. 
Hence  we  find  not  only  his  son  Pelop*,  but  also 
A  tree.*,  Thyestes,  Agamemnon,  Menelaaa,  aad 
Orestes  called  by  this  name.  —  2.  Son  of  Thy- 
estes, who  was  killed  by  Atrens.  Others  call 
him  a  son  of  Broteas.  He  was  married  to  Cry- 
taemnestra  before  Agamemnon,  and  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  killed  by  Agamemnon.  —  3.  Sea 
of  Amphion  and  Niobe, 

Tanns  or  Tanaua  (Tares  or  Tewads :  Kami),  a 
river  in  the  district  of  Thyreatis,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  rising  in  Mt  Pamoo,  and  xsilmf 
into  the  Thyreatic  gulf,  after  forming  the  boundary 
between  Argolis  and  Cynuria. 

Taocd  (TaAicit :  Bumdmr-Rtighi),  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Persia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gratis, 
used  occasionally  as  a  royal  residence.  The  sur- 
rounding district  was  called  ToosrorVj. 

TaSchi  (Tetovo*),  a  people  of  Poutos,  on  u>* 
borders  of  Armenia,  frequently  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  in  the  Anabani. 

Tap*.  [Taoan.] 

Taphlaa  Insulae,  a  number  of  small  i»land»  o 
the  Ionian  sea,  lying  between  the  coast*  of  L<-o- 
cadia  and  Acamania.  They  were  also  called  ue 
islands  of  the  Teleboae.  and  thr-ir  inhabitant*  were 
in  like  manner  named  Taphli  (Tdftoi)  or  Tels- 
boaa  (Ti)Att6ai).  The  largest  of  these  islands  is 
called  Taphua  (Ta'o>ej)  by  Homer,  but  Taphiis 
(ToxpioCj)  or  Taphiusa  (Taptovca)  by  later  wntrrs. 
They  are  mentioned  in  Homer  as  the  hauuts  <>'■ 
notorious  pirates,  and  are  celebraw-d  in  niythoi.vy 
on  account  of  the  war  carried  on  between  t&ra 
and  Electryon,  king  of  Mycenae, 

Taphia&aua  (Ta<pieurff0*  ;  Maeriroro  and  Rt- 
gani),  a  mountain  in  Aetolia  and  Locria,  properly 
only  a  8.  W.  continuation  of  Mts.  Oeta  and  Cow. 

Taphis  ( Tapa,  Ru. ),  a  city  of  the  Dod  erase  hoeu  us. 
that  is,  the  district  of  Aethiopia  immediately 
above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
S,  of  Ttiuis,  and  N.  of  Talmia.  It  is  also  ealM 
ToS%  end  Tlawli.  There  was  a  town  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  called  Contra  Taphis. 
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Tfphrae  or  Tlphxo*  (Td<ppai  or  Tdppos : 
T4<ppios),  a  town  on  the  isthmus  of  the  Cherso- 
neeus  Taurica,  so  called  became  a  trench  or  ditch 
was  cut  across  the  isthmus  at  this  point. 

Taphua.  [Taphiak.] 

Tapodria  (Tawteupis,  TawoVtptt,  TafeVtptt, 
Le.(A«  tomb  of  Otiris :  Abomtirt  Ru.\  a  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  N.W.  frontier,  in  the  Libya 
Nomos,  near  the  bate  of  the  long  tongue  of  land 
on  which  Alexandria  stood,  celebrated  for  its  claim 
to  be  considered  the  burial-place  of  Osiris.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  a  Leaser  Taposiris  (if  fuapA 
Taw6anpts)  near  it. 

TaprShane  (TaxpoiArri :  Ctylon\ a  great  island 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  opposite  to  the  8.  extremity 
of  India  intra  Gangem.  The  Greeks  first  became 
acquainted  with  it  through  the  researches  of  Onesi- 
critus  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  through  in- 
formation obtained  by  residents  in  India;  and  the 
Roman  geographers  acquired  additional  knowledge 
respecting  the  island  through  an  embassy  which 
waa  sent  from  it  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. Of  the  accounts  giren  of  it  by  the  ancients, 
it  is  only  necessary  here  to  state  that  Ptolemy 
makes  it  very  much  too  large,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  gives  much  too  small  a  S.-ward  extension 
to  the  peninsula  of  India. - 

Tfpuri  (Tctwoupot  or  Tonrovpof),  a  powerful 
people,  apparently  of  Scythian  origin,  who  dwelt 
m  Media,  on  the  borders  of  Parthia,  S.  of  M. 
Coronas.  They  also  extended  into  Margiana, 
and  probably  further  N.  on  the  E.  tide  of  the 
."aspian,  where  their  original  abode*  seem  to  hare 
been  in  the  mountains  called  by  their  name.  The 
men  wore  black  clothes  and  long  hair,  and  the 
women  white  clothes  and  hair  cut  dose.  They 
were  much  addicted  to  drunkenness. 

Tipuri  Kontei  (to  TaVotpa  tyy),  a  range  of 
mountains  on  the  E.  of  the  Caspian  sea,  inhabited 
by  the  Tapum. 

Tara*.  [Taaarmrsi.] 

Tarbelli,  one  of  the  most  important  people  in 
Gallia  Aquitanica,  between  the  Ocean  (hence  called 
Tailellicum  aequor  and  TarheUu$  Oetanmt)  and  the 
Pyrenees  (hence  called  TarbeJia  J'yreve).  Their 
country  was  sandy  and  unproductive,  but  con- 
tained gold  and  mineral  springs.  Their  chief 
town  was  Aquae  Tarbellicae  or  Augustae,  on 
the  Aturus  (Docqs  on  the  Adour). 

Taxehon,  son  of  Tyrrhenes,  who  is  said  to  hare 
built  the  town  of  TarquiniL  [Tarqdinil]  Virgil 
represents  him  as  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Ae- 
neas against  Turnns. 

Tfaentlnuj  8 inns  (Taprmlvot  K&kmt :  O.  qf 
Tarenium),  a  great  gulf  in  tie  S.  of  Italy,  between 
Bruttium,  Lucania,  and  Calabria,  beginning  W. 
near  the  Prom.  Lacinium,  and  ending  E.  near  the 
Prom.  Iapygium,  and  named  after  the  town  of 
Tarentum.  According  to  Strata,  it  is  1920  stadia 
in  circuit,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  700  stadia 
wide. 

Tarentum,  called  Taras  by  the  Greeks  (Tdpas, 
-arrot :  Taptyrtvot,  Tarentinus :  Taranto\  an  im- 
portant Greek  dty  in  Italy,  situated  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Calabria,  and  on  a  bay  of 
the  sea,  about  100  stadia  in  circuit,  forming  an  excel- 
lent harbour, and  being  a  portion  of  the  great  Gulf  of 
Tarentum.  The  city  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  country,  S.  of  Mt.  Aulon  and  W.  of 
thw  mouth  of  the  Galaesus.  It  was  originally  built 
by  the  Iapygians,  who  are  said  to  bare  been  joined 
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by  soml  Cretan  colonists  from  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Una,  and  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
mythical  Taras,  a  son  of  Poseidon.  The  greatness 
of  Tarentum,  however,  dates  from  b.  c.  708,  when 
the  original  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  the 
town  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  strong  body  of 
Lacedaemonian  Partheniae  under  the  guidance  ot 
Phalanthus  [Phalanthus].  It  soon  became  the 
most  powerful  and  flourishing  city  in  the  whole  of 
Magna  Graecia,  and  exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy 
over  the  other  Greek  rities  in  Italy.  It  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce,  possessed  a  considerable 
fleet  of  ships  of  war,  and  was  able  to  bring  into  the 
field,  with  the  assistance  of  its  allies,  an  army  of 
30,000  foot  and  3,000  hone.  The  dty  itself  in 
its  most  flourishing  period  contained  22,000  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  government  of 
Tarentum  was  different  at  various  periods.  In  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystsapis,  Herodotus  speaks  of  a 
king  (i.  e.  a  tyrant)  of  Tarentum  ;  but  at  a  later 
period  the  government  was  a  democracy.  Archytas, 
who  was  born  at  Tarentum,  and  who  lived  about 
B.  c  400,  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  his  native 
dty.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  the  dtiaens 
became  luxurious  and  effeminate,  and  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Lucanians  and  other  barbarians  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  were  obliged  to  apply  for 
aid  to  the  mother-country.  Archidamus,  son  of 
Agebilaus,  was  the  first  who  came  to  their  assist- 
ance in  a.  c  338 ;  and  be  fdl  in  battle  fighting  on 
their  behalf.  The  next  prince  whom  they  invited 
to  succour  them,  was  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus, 
and  uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great.  At  first  he 
met  with  considerable  success,  but  was  eventually 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Bruttii  in  326  near 
Pandosia  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Taren tines  had  to  encounter  a  still 
more  formidable  enemy.  Having  attacked  some 
Roman  ships,  and  then  grossly  insulted  the  Roman 
ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  demand  repara- 
tion, war  was  declared  against  the  dty  by  the 
powerful  republic.  The  Taren  tines  were  saved  for 
a  time  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  came  to 
their  help  in  281 ;  but  two  years  after  the  defeat 
of  this  monarch  and  his  withdrawal  from  Italy, 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans  (272).  In  the 
second  Punic  war  Tarentum  revolted  from  Roma 
to  Hannibal  (212);  but  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Romans  in  207,  and  was  treated  by  them  with 
great  severity.  From  this  time  Tarentum  dedined 
in  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  was  subsequently 
made  a  Roman  colony,  and  it  still  continued  to  be 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Its  inhabitants  retained  their  love  of 
luxury  and  ease  ;  and  it  is  described  by  Horace  as 
molle  Tarmtum  and  imbeile  Tarmtmm.  Even  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire  the  Greek 
language  was  still  spoken  at  Tarentum  ;  and  it  waa 
long  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Bysantine 
empire  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  The  town  of  Tarentum 
consisted  of  2  parts,  via.,  of  a  peninsula  or  island 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  of  a  town 
on  the  main  land,  which  was  connected  with  the 
island  by  means  of  a  bridge.  On  the  N.W.  comer 
of  the  island,  dose  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
was  the  citadel:  the  principal  part  of  the  town  was 
situated  S.  W.  of  the  isthmus.  The  modern  town 
is  confined  to  the  island  or  peninsula  on  which  the 
citadel  stood.  Tho  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum 
produced  the  best  wool  in  all  Italy,  and  was  also 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine,  figs,  pears,  and 
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other  fruits.    Its  purple  die  was  also  much  valued 

in  antiquity. 

Tarichea  or  -eae  (Top(x«»o,  -#*eu,  aucu:  EL 
Kerth,  Ru.),  a  town  of  Galilee,  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  strongly  fortified,  and  with  a 
turbulent  population,  who  gave  the  Romans  much 
trouble  during  the  Jewish  War.  It  obtained  its 
name  from  the  quantities  of  the  fish  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lakes  which  were  salted  here. 

Tarnfi  (Ta>  a  city  of  Lydia,  on  M.  Tmolus, 
mentioned  by  Homer.  Pliny  mentions  simply  a 
fountain  of  the  name. 

Tarpa,  8p.  Maeclus,  was  engaged  by  Pompeius 
to  select  the  plays  that  were  acted  at  his  games 
exhibited  in  a,  c  55.  Tarpa  was  likewise  em- 
ployed bv  Augustus  as  a  dramatic  censor. 

Tarpcia,  daughter  of  Sp.  Tarpeius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Roman  citadel  on  the  Satnrnian  hill, 
afterwards  called  the  Capitoline,  was  tempted  by 
the  gold  on  the  Sabine  bracelets  and  collars  to 
open  a  gate  of  the  fortress  to  T.  Tatius  and  his 
Sabine*.  As  they  entered,  they  threw  upon  her 
their  shields,  and  thus  crushed  her  to  death.  She 
was  buried  on  the  hill,  and  her  memory  was  pre- 
served by  the  name  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  which 
was  given  to  a  part  of  the  Capitoline.  A  legend 
still  exists  at  Rome  which  relates  that  the  fair 
Tarpeia  ever  sits  in  the  heart  of  the  bill,  covered 
with  gold  and  jewels,  and  bound  by  a  spell. 

Tarphe  (Tdfxpv).,  a  town  in  Locris  on  Ml  Oeta, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  and  subsequently  called 
PharvRae. 

Tarqulnla.  [Tarquinius.] 

Tarquinii  (Tarquiniensis:  Twrkina  nr.  Cometa ), 
a  city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a  hill  and  on  the 
river  Marta,  S.  E.  of  Coca  and  on  a  road  leading 
from  the  latter  town  to  Rome.  It  was  one  of  the 
12  Etruscan  cities,  and  was  probably  regarded  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  Confederation.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Tarchon,  the  ton  or  brother 
of  Tyrrhenus,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Lydian 
colony  from  Asia  to  Italy.  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarquinii  that  the  seer  Tapes  appeared, 
from  whom  the  Etruscans  learnt  their  civil  and 
religious  polity.  [Taobs.]  According  to  one 
account  Tarquinii  was  founded  by  Thessalians, 
that  is,  Pelaagians ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  an  original  Etruscan  city,  and  that  Tarchon 
is  merely  a  personification  of  the  race  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians. It  was  at  Tarquinii  that  Demaratus,  the 
father  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  settled ;  and  it  was 
from  this  city  that  the  Tarquinian  family  came  to 
Rome.  After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus  from  Rome,  the  Tarquinienses,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Veientes,  espoused  his  cause,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  the  Romans.  From  this  time  the 
Tarquiniense*  were  frequently  engaged  in  wnr  with 
the  Romans ;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to 
submit  to  Rome  about  a.c.310.  Tarquinii  was 
subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony  and  a  muni- 
cipiura  ;  but  it  gradually  declined  in  importance ; 
and  in  the  8th  or  9th  century  of  the  Christian  era 
it  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  founded 
Corneto  on  the  opposite  hill.  There  are  few  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  itself ;  but  the  cemetery 
of  Tarquinii,  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  sub- 
terraneous caves  in  the  hill  on  which  Corneto 
stands,  is  still  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation 
and  contains  numerous  Etruscan  paintings:  here 
some  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  Etruscan 
art  haw  been  discovered  in  modern  times. 
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Tarquinius,  the  name  of  a  femiry  m  early 
Roman  history,  to  which  the  5th  and  7th  kings  of 
Rome  belonged.    The  legend  of  the  Tarquin*  ras 
as  follows.    Demaratus,  their  ancestor,  bebned 
to  the  noble  family  of  the  Baechiadae  at  iV-neta. 
and  fled  from  his  native  city  when  the  power  of 
his  order  was  overthrown  by  Cypselus,  He  settled 
at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  he  bad  ruercu.iiie 
connections.    He  married  an  Etruscan  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sous,  Lncumo  and  A  runs.  The 
latter  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  hither,  tearing  bis 
wife  pregnant ;  but  as  Demaratus  was  ignorant  of 
this  circumstance,  be  bequeathed  all  his  property 
to  Lucumo,  and  died  himself  shortly  afterwards. 
But,  although  Lucumo  was  thus  one  of  the  rc<  * 
wealthy  persona  at  Tarquinii,  and  had  married 
Tanaquil,  who  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  hw?»r»t 
rank,  he  was  excluded,  as  a  stranger,  from  all 
power  and  influence  in  the  state.  Discontentrd 
with  this  inferior  position,  and  urged  on  by  his 
wife,  he  resolved  to  leave  Tarquinii,  and  renew 
to  Rome.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  Rome,  riding 
in  a  chariot  with  bis  wife  ;  and  accompanied  by  a 
large  train  of  followers.    When  they  had  rtaifced 
the  Janiculus,  an  eagle  seised  his  cap,  and  siier 
carrying  it  away  to  a  great  height  placed  h  again 
upon  his  head.    Tanaquil,  who  was  skilled  in  use 
Etruscan  science  of  augury,  bade  her  ba»baod 
hope  for  the  highest  honour  from  this  ©men.  titt 
predictions  were  soon  verified,   The  stranger  was 
received  with  welcome,  and  he  and  his  foil  •  win 
were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Rotrum  ciuaens. 
He  took  the  name  of  L.  Tarquinius,  to  wk.cn 
Livy  adds  Priscus.  His  wealth,  his  courage,  and 
his  wisdom,  gained  him  the  love  both  of  Ancsi 
Marcius  and  of  the  people.    The  former  appointed 
him  guardian  of  his  children  ;  and,  when  he  died, 
the  senate  and  the  people  unanimously  elected 
Tarquinius  to  the  vacant  throne,    The  reign  oi 
Tarquinius  was  distinguished  by  great  exploits  rn 
war,  and  by  great  works  in  peace.    He  defeated 
the  Latins  and  Sabine* ;  and  the  latter  p">t  * 
ceded  to  him  the  town  of  Collatia,  where  he  placed 
a  garrison  under  the  command  of  Egerius,  the 
son  of  his  deceased  brother  A  runs,  who  took  the 
surname  of  Collatinus.    Some  traditions  rebte 
that  Tarquinius  defeated  the  Etruscans  likewise. 
Among  the  important  works  which  TarquiLiis 
executed  in  peace,  the  most  celebrated  are  the 
vast  sewers  by  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  dry 
were  drained,  and  which  still  remain,  with  net  s 
stone  displaced,  to  bear  witness  to  his  power  and 
wealth.   He  is  also  said  in  some  traditions  to  ha** 
laid  out  the  Circus  Maximus  in  the  valley  whtca 
had  been  redeemed  from  water  by  the  sewers,  and 
also  to  have  instituted  the  Great  or  Roman  Gurors, 
which  were  henceforth  performed  in  the  Ctrcu*, 
The  Forum,  with  its  porticoes  and  rows  of  shops, 
was  also  his  work,  and  he  likewise  began  to  scr- 
round  the  city  with  a  stone  wall,  a  work  which 
was  finished  by  his  successor  Servius  Tallica. 
The  building  of  the  Capitoline  temple  is  m  >reow 
attributed  to  the  elder  Tarquinius,  thougis  nwst 
traditions  ascribe  this  work  to  his  son,  and  only 
the  vow  to  the  father.    Tarquinius  also  ma<i« 
some  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  state.  H* 
added  100  new  members  to  the  senate,  who  were 
called  patrtt  minorum  pesious,  to  distinguish  theia 
from  the  old  senators,  who  were  now  called  f*w 
majorum  pentium.     He  wished  to  add  to  tbe  S 
centuries  of  equitei  established  by  Romulus  5  asw 
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centum*,  ai.d  to  call  them  after  himself  and  two  I 
of  his  friend*.  Hit  plan  was  opposed  by  the  augur 
Attus  Navius,  who  gave  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  gods  were  opposed  to  his  purpose.  [Navivb.] 
Accordingly,  he  gave  up  his  design  of  establishing 
new  centuries,  but  to  each  of  the  former  centuries 
he  associated  another  under  the  same  name,  so  that 
henceforth  there  were  the  first  and  second  Ramnes, 
Tities,  and  Luceres.  He  increased  the  number  of 
Vestal  Virgins  from  4  to  6.  Tarquinius  was 
murdered  after  a  reign  of  38  years  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  sons  of  Ancue  Marcius.  But  the 
utter  did  not  secure  the  reward  of  their  crime, 
for  Servius  Tullius,  with  the  assistance  of  Tanaquil, 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne,  Tarquinius  left 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  two  sons, 
L.  Tarquinius  and  A  runs,  were  subsequently  mar- 
ried to  the  two  daughters  of  Servius  Tullius.  One 
of  hi*  daughters  was  married  to  Servius  Tullius, 
and  the  other  to  M.  Brutus,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  the  celebrated  L.  Brutus,  the  first 
consul  at  Home.  Servius  Tullius,  whose  life  is 
given  under  Tullius,  was  murdered  after  a  reign 
of  44  year*,  by  his  son-in-law,  L.  Tarquinius,  who 
ascended  the  vacant  throne.— L.  Tarquinius 
Buperbus  commenced  his  reign  without  any  of  the 
forms  of  election.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign 
was  to  abolish  the  rights  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  plebeians  by  Servius;  and  at  the  same 
time  all  the  senators  and  patricians  whom  he  mis- 
trusted, or  whose  wealth  he  coveted,  were  put  to 
death  or  driven  into  exile.  He  surrounded  himself 
by  a  body-guard,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  do  what  he  liked.  His  cruelty  and 
tyranny  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  Superlm. 
But,  although  a  tyrant  at  home,  he  raised  Rome 
to  great  influence  and  power  among  the  surround- 
ing nations.  He  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Octavius  Mamilius  of  Tusculuro,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Latin  chiefs ;  and  under  his  sway  Rome 
became  the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  He 
defeated  the  Volscians,  and  took  the  wealthy  town 
of  Suesaa  Pometia,  with  the  spoils  of  which  he 
commenced  the  erection  of  the  Capitol  which  his 
lather  bad  vowed.  In  the  vaults  of  this  temple 
be  deposited  the  Sibylline  books,  which  the  king 
purchased  from  a  sibyl  or  prophetess.  She  had 
offered  to  sell  him  9  books  for  300  pieces  of  gold. 
The  king  refused  the  offer  with  scorn.  There- 
upon she  went  away,  and  burned  3,  and  then 
demanded  the  same  price  for  the  6.  The  king 
still  refused.  She  again  went  away  and  burnt  3 
more,  and  still  demanded  the  same  price  for  the 
remaining  3.  The  king  now  purchased  the  3  books, 
and  the  sibyl  disappeared.  He  next  engaged  in 
war  with  Gabii,  one  of  the  Latin  cities,  which 
refused  to  enter  into  the  league.  Unable  to  take 
the  city  by  force  of  arms,  Tarquinius  had  recourse 
to  stratagem.  His  son,  Sextos,  pretending  to  be 
ill-treated  by  his  father,  and  covered  with  the 
bloody  marks  of  stripes,  fled  to  Gabii.  The  infa- 
tuated inhabitants  intrusted  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  their  troops ;  whereupon  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  his  father  to  inquire  how  he  should 
deliver  the  city  into  his  hand*.  The  king, 
who  was  walking  in  his  garden  when  the  mes- 
senger arrived,  made  no  reply,  but  kept  striking 
off  the  heads  ot  the  tallest  poppie*  with  his  stick. 
Sextus  took  the  hint.  He  put  to  death  or  banished 
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difficulty  in  compelling  it  to  submit  to  his  father. 
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In  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  Tarquinius  fall 
through  a  shameful  outrage  committed  by  one  of 
bis  son*.  Tarquinius  and  his  sons  were  engaged 
in  besieging  Ardea,  a  city  of  the  Rutnlians.  Here, 
as  the  king'*  sons,  and  their  cousin,  Tarquinius 
Collatinus,  the  son  of  E genus,  were  feasting  to- 
gether, a  dispute  arose  about  the  virtue  of  their 
wives.  As  nothing  was  doing  in  the  field,  they 
mounted  their  hones  to  visit  their  home*  by  sur- 
prise- Tbey  first  went  to  Rome,  where  they  sur- 
prised the  king's  daughter*  at  a  splendid  banquet. 
They  then  hastened  to  Collatia,  and  there,  though 
it  was  late  in  the  night,  they  found  Lucretia,  the 
wife  of  Collatinus,  spinning  amid  her  handmaids. 
The  beauty  and  virtue  of  Lucretia  had  fired  the 
evil  passions  of  Sextos.  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
returned  to  Collatia,  where  he  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  Lucretia  as  her  husband's  kinsman.  In 
the  dead  of  night  he  entered  the  chamber  with  a 
drawn  sword  :  by  threatening  to  lay  a  slave  with 
his  throat  cut  beside  her,  whom  be  would  pretend 
to  have  killed  in  order  to  avenge  her  husband's 
honour,  he  forced  her  to  yield  to  his  wishes.  As 
soon  as  Sextus  had  departed,  Lucretia  sent  for  her 
husband  and  father.  Collatinus  came,  accompanied 
by  L.  Brutus ;  Lucretius,  with  P.  Valerius,  who 
afterwards  gained  the  surname  of  Publicoia.  They 
found  her  in  an  agony  of  sorrow.  She  told  them 
what  had  happened,  enjoined  them  to  avenge  her 
dishonour,  and  then  stabbed  herself  to  death. 
They  all  swore  to  avenge  her.  Brutus  threw  off 
his  assumed  stupidity,  and  placed  himself  at  their 
head.  They  carried  the  corpse  to  Rome.  Brutus, 
who  was  Trihunus  Celerum.  summoned  the  people, 
and  related  the  deed  of  shame.  All  classes  were 
inflamed  with  the  same  indignation.  A  decree 
was  passed  deposing  the  king,  and  banishing  him 
and  his  family  from  the  city.  The  army,  encamped 
before  Ardea,  likewise  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  the  tyrant  Tarquinius,  with  his  two  sons, 
Titus  and  Aruns,  took  refuge  at  Caere  in  Etruria. 
Sextus  repaired  to  Oabii,  his  own  principality, 
where  he  was  shortly  after  murdered  by  the 
friends  of  those  whom  he  had  put  to  death.  Tar- 
quinius reigned  24  years.  He  was  banished  B.C. 
510.  The  people  of  Tarquinii  and  Veii  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  exiled  tyrant,  and  marched 
against  Rome.  The  two  consuls  advanced  to 
meet  them.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Brutus  and  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquinius,  slew 
each  other.  Tarquinius  next  repaired  to  Lars 
Porsena,  the  powerful  kins  of  Clusium,  who 
marched  against  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army. 
The  history  of  this  memorable  expedition  is  re- 
lated under  Poa&BNi.  After  Porsena  quitted 
Rome,  Tarquinius  took  refuge  with  his  son-in- 
law.  Mamilius  Octavius  of  Tusculum.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  latter,  the  Latin  states  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  exiled  king,  and  declared  war 
against  Rome.  The  contest  was  decided  by  the 
celebrated  battle  of  the  lake  Regillus,  in  which  the 
Romans  gained  the  victory  by  the  help  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  Tarquinius  himself  was  wounded, 
but  escaped  with  his  life  ;  his  son  Sextos  is  said 
to  have  fallen  in  this  battle,  though,  according  to 
another  tradition,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  was 
■lain  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gabii.  Tarquinius 
Superbut  had  now  no  other  state  to  whom  he 
could  apply  for  assistance.  He  had  already  sur- 
vived all  his  fiunily ;  and  he  now  fled  to  Arie- 
tobulus  at  Cumae,  where  he  died  a  wretched  and 
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childless  old  man.  Such  it  the  story  of  the 
Tarquina  according  to  the  ancient  writer*;  but 
this  story  moat  not  be  received  as  a  real  history. 
The  narrative  contains  numerous  inconsistencies 
and  impossibilities.  The  following  is  only  one 
instance  out  of  many.  We  are  told  that  the 
vounger  Tarqmnius  who  was  expelled  from  Rome 
In  mature  age,  was  the  son  of  the  king  who 
ascended  the  throne  107  years  previously  in  the 
vigour  of  life ;  and  Servius  Tullius,  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  shortly 
before  he  ascended  the  throne,  is  represented  im- 
mediately after  hie  accession  as  the  father  of  two 
daughters  whom  he  marries  to  the  brothers  of  his 
own  wife! 

Tarraclna  (Tarracinensis :  Termeina),  more 
anciently  called  Anxur  (Anxurates  PI.), an  ancient 
town  of  Ledum  situated  58  miles  S.E.  of  Rome  on 
the  Via  Appia  and  upon  the  coast,  with  a  strongly 
fortified  citadel  upon  a  high  hilL,  on  which  stood 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Anxurus.  It  was  probably 
a  Pelasgian  town  originally  ;  but  it  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  Volaci,  by  whom  it  was  called  Anrur. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Tarracina,  and  it  was  made  a  Roman 
colony,  a,  c.  329.  Three  miles  W.  of  the  town 
stood  the  grove  of  Feronia,  with  a  temple  of  this 
goddess.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Tar- 
racina are  still  visible  on  the  slope  of  Af<mtrc-kk>. 

Tarrieo  (Tarraconensis :  Tarragona),  an  ancient 
town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain  situated  on  a  rock 
760  fU  high,  between  the  river  Iberus  and  the 
Pyrenees  on  the  river  Tulcis.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Massilians,  and  was  made  the  head  quarters 
of  the  2  brothers  P.  and  Cn.  Scipio,  in  their  cam- 
paigns against  the  Carthaginians  in  the  2nd  Punic 
war.  It  subsequently  became  a  populous  and 
flourishing  town;  and  Augustus,  who  wintered 
here  (b.  c  26 )  after  his  Cantabrian  campaign,  made 
it  the  capital  of  one  of  the  3  Spanish  provinces 
{Ifitpania  Tarravontnmt)  and  also  a  Roman  colony. 
Hence  we  find  it  called  Culonia  Tarracontntu,  also 
CoL  Victrix  Togota  and  Col.  Julia  Victrim  Tarn- 
coneniU.  The  modern  town  of  Tarragona  is  built 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city ;  and  Roman  inscriptions  may  frequently  be 
seen  embedded  in  the  walls  of  the  modern  houses. 
The  ancient  Roman  aqueduct,  having  been  repaired 
in  modern  times,  stilt  supplies  the  modern  city 
with  water;  and  at  a  short  distance  to  the  N.  W. 
af  Tarragona,  along  the  sea  coast,  is  a  Roman  se- 
pulchre called  the  tower  of  the  Scipios,  although 
the  real  place  of  the  burial  of  the  Scipios  is  quite 
unknown. 

Tarrunttous  Paternua.  [PATBRNCa] 
Tarsia  (Teea-fa :  Rax  Jird  or  C.  Cartes),  a 
promontory  of  Carmania,  on  the  coast  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  near  the  frontier  of  Penis.  The  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  coast  of  Carmania  was  called 
Tarsiftna. 

Taralu  (i  Tipfm:  Tarxa  or  Balihttri),  a 
river  of  Mysia,  rising  in  M.  Temnus,  and  flowing 
N.  EL,  through  the  Miletopolitee  Lacus,  into  the 
Macestus. 

Tarsus,  Tarsos  (Ttxpv6t,  Taptrol,  TtpvSs,  Bap- 
m6t:  Toswesa,  Taraensis:  Temu,  Ru.),  the  chief 
city  of  Cilicia,  stood  near  the  centre  of  Cilicia 
Campestria,  on  tbe  river  Cydnua,  about  12  miles 
above  its  mouth,  in  a  very  large  and  fertile  plain 
at  the  foot  of  M.  Taurus,  the  chief  pass  through 
wnich  (Pylae  Ciliciae)  lad  down  to  Tarsus,  lu 
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position  gave  it  the  full  benefit  of  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  a  fertile  country,  and  the 
an  important  highway  of  commerce, 
excellent  harbour,  12  miles  from  the  city,  winch  is 
filled  up  with  sand.  The  city  waa  of  tmkr.ore 
antiquity.  Some  ascribed  its  foundation  to  to* 
Assyrian  king  Sardanapalus  ;  others  to  Prrv-a, 
in  connection  with  whose  legend  tbe  name  <4  i*m 
city  is  fancifully  derived  from  a  boof  (r^l 
which  the  winged  horse  Pegasus  lo*t  here  ;  sad 
others  to  the  Argive  chieftain  Tnptrdemua.  wbow 
effijry  appears  on  the  coins  of  the  city.  AB  that 
can  be  determined  with  certainty  swass  to  be  that 
it  was  a  very  ancient  city  of  the  Syrian*,  was 
were  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  this  pan  <d 
Asia  Minor,  and  that  it  received  Greek  settlers  at 
an  early  period.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon,  was 
give*  us  the  first  historical  notice  of  Tarsus,  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Cilician  prince  Syennes:*,  aad 
was  taken  by  Cyrus.  [Comp.  Cilicia.]  At  the 
time  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  it  was  bdd  by 
the  Persian  troops,  who  were  about  to  bom  it. 
when  they  were  prevented  by  Alexander's  arrival 
After  playing  an  important  part  aa  a  military  past 
in  tbe  wars  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  ssd 
under  the  Syrian  kings,  it  became,  by  tbe  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Anriochua  the  Great,  the 
frontier  city  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  on  tae  N.  W. 
Aa  the  power  of  the  Seleucidae  declined,  it  Buffered 
much  from  the  oppression  of  its  governors,  *=4 
from  the  war*  between  the  members  of  tbe  n»y*! 
fiunily.  At  tbe  time  of  the  Mithndatk  Wat,  « 
suffered,  on  the  one  band,  from  Ttgranes,  whe 
overran  Cilicia,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  p.ratr% 
who  had  their  atrongholda  in  the  aDoun tains  at 
Cilicia  Aspcra,  and  made  frequent  incuruon*  into 
the  level  country.  From  both  these  eocenes  * 
was  rescued  by  Pompey,  who  made  it  tbe  capitii 
of  the  new  Roman  province  of  Cilicia,  n>  c-  6^  li 
the  Civil  War,  it  took  part  with  Cacear.  and  as- 
sumed, in  hia  honour,  the  name  of  Juliopolia 
For  this  the  inhabitants  were  severely  pun»f>ed  ny 
Cassius,  but  were  recompensed  by  Antony,  whe 
made  Tarsus  a  free  city.  Under  Augestos,  the 
city  obtained  immunity  from  taxes,  throu^b  tis 
influence  of  the  emperor's  tutor,  the  Stoic  Ath«-u°- 
dorus,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place.  It  enjoyed 
the  favour,  and  wag  called  by  the  names,  of  seTers. 
of  the  later  emperors.  It  was  the  scene  of  na- 
portant  events  in  the  wars  with  the  Persi*n*.  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Turks,  and  also  in  the  Crusade 
The  people  of  Tarsus  were  celebrated  for  Wfr 
mental  power,  their  readiness  in  repartee,  sod 
their  fondness  for  the  study  of  pliilosophv. 
the  most  distinguished  natives  of  the  place 
the  Stoics,  Antipater,  Archedemua,  He 
Nestor,  Zeno,  and  the  2  Athenodori ;  the  Aca- 
demic, Nestor ;  the  Epicureans,  Diogenes,  cele- 
brated for  hia  powers  of  improvising,  Lvsijls,  nh» 
was  for  a  time  tyrant  of  the  city,  and  Plutimdw ; 
the  tragic  poets,  Diooysides  and  Bion  ;  the  satiric 
poets,  Demetrius,  and  Boethes,  who  waa  also  s 
troublesome  demagogue;  the  grammarians.  At- 
temidorua,  Diodorus,  and  Hermogenea;  the  his- 
torian Hermogenea ;  the  physicians,  Herodocu 
and  Philo ;  and,  above  all,  the  apostle  Paul,  wis 
belonged  to  one  of  several  families  of  Jews,  wbs 
had  settled  at  Tarsus  in  considerable  nurclri\ 
under  the  Persian  and  Syrian  kings. 

Tartarus  (Tcforopet),  eon  of  Aether  and  Ge, 
and  by  his  mother  Ge  the  father  of  the 
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Typhoeos  and  Echidna.  In  the  Iliad  Tartarus  is 
a  place  beneath  the  earth,  aa  far  below  Hades  as 
Heaven  it  above  the  earth,  and  closed  by  iron  gates. 
Later  poets  describe  Tartarus  as  the  place  in  the 
lower  wor  l  hi  which  the  spirits  of  wicked  men  are 
punished  for  their  crimes  ;  and  sometimes  they  use 
the  name  as  synonymous  with  Hadea  or  the  lower 
world  in  general. 

Tarteesus  (Tapr-n<r<T4s :  Taprfoirm\  an  an- 
cient town  in  Spain,  and  one  of  the  chief  settle- 
ments of  the  Phoenicians,  probably  the  same  as 
the  Tarthuh  of  Scripture.  The  position  of  this 
town  has  occasioned  much  dispute.  Most  of  the 
ancient  writers  place  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Baetis,  which,  they  say,  was  originally  called 
Tartessus.  Others  identify  it,  with  more  proba 
bility,  with  the  dty  of  Carteia  on  Ml  Calpe.  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  whole  country  W.  of 
Gil  raltar  was  also  called  Tartesaie. 

Tantaeon  or  Tarascon  ( Tarusconienses  :  7am*- 
coh),  a  town  of  the  Sal  ye*  in  Gaul,  on  the  EL  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  N.  of  Arelate.  and  E.  of  Nemausus. 

Tarvialum  (Tarvisanus:  Trmmmt),  a  town  of 
Venetia  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on  the  river  Silis, 
which  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  a  place 
of  importance  in  the  middle  afrea. 

Tatianus  (TaTiavo'j),  a  Christian  writer  of  the 
2nd  century,  was  born  in  Assyria,  and  was  origi- 
nally a  teacher  of  rhetoric  He  was  afterwards 
converted  to  Christianity,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, by  Justin  Martyr,  with  whom  at  any  rate 
he  waa  very  intimate.  After  Justin's  death  Tatian 
quitted  Rome,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  time, 
and  returned  into  the  East  There  be  imbibed  and 
promulgated  views  of  a  Gnostic  character,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  new  sect,  called  alter  him  Tatiani.  Tatian 
wrote  numerous  works,  of  which  there  is  still  ex- 
tant an  Addrtn  to  the  Greats  (Ityos  "EAXijraj),  in 
which  be  points  out  the  superiority  of  Christianity 
to  the  heathen  religion.  The  best  edition  of  this 
work  if  by  Worth,  Oxford,  1700. 

T.  Tatlua,  king  of  the  Sabines.    [  RoMOLCS.] 

Tatta  Terra:  Tks-GbV),  a  great  salt  lake 
in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Phrygian 
table-land,  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Lycaonia.  It  supplies  the  whole 
surrounding  country  with  salt,  as  it  doubtless  did 

(Te»x«V«»  Ts*x#isa: 
TiuJcra,  Ru. ),  a  colony  of  Cyrene,  on  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  Crrenaica,  in  N.  Africa.  Under  the  Pto- 
lemies, it  waa  called  Arsinne;  and  was  one  of  the 
6  cities  ef  the  Libyan  Pentapolis.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony,  and  was  fortified  by  Justinian.  It 
was  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  who  bad 
here  a  great  temple  and  an  annual  festival. 

Tauiantii  (TcwXeWioi),  a  people  of  Illyria,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Epidaranus,  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  One  of 
their  most  powerful  kings  was  Glaucias,  a  contem- 
porary of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  fought  against 
the  Utter  monarch,  and  at  a  later  period  afforded 
an  asylum  to  the  infant  Pyrrbus,  and  refused  to 

Tannnj  ( Tauniu)*  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Germany,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Moenoa  (Maim)  and  the  Rhine. 

Taur&ala.  [Taunxxi.] 

Taurentum  and  Tanrols  (TauposVrw.  Taw- 
pests,  •error),  a  fortress  belonging  to  Maaailia,  and 
•ear  the  latter  dty,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul. 
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Tanri,  a  wild  and  savage  people  in  Europnui 
Sarraatia,  who  sacrificed  all  strangers  to  a  goddess 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Artemis.  An 
account  of  this  goddess  is  given  elsewhere  (p.  94 
a).  The  Tauri  dwelt  in  the  peninsula  which  was 
called  after  them  Chersoneeus  Tauri  ca.  [Chmmo- 
Nxsua,  No.  2.] 

Taurianum  (Tamrtlto),  a  town  of  Bruttium  on 
the  Via  Popilia,  23  miles  S.  E.  of  Vibe, 

Taurini,  a  people  of  Liguria  dwelling  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Po,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
Their  chief  town  was  Taurasia,  afterwards  colo- 
by^Augustns,  and  called  Augusta  Tauri- 

Taoria  ( Toreola\ a  small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Illyria,  between  Pharos  and  Corcvra. 

Taoriaci  a  Celtic  people  in  Norieum,  and  pro- 
bably the  old  Celtic  name  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  country.  They  were  subsequently  called 
Nonci  by  the  Romans  after  their  capital  Noreia, 
Taurola,  [Taurbntum.1 
Tauromenlum  (Taupoutru>r  :  Taopou-t mttji, 
Tauromenitanus :  Taormina\  a  dty  on  the  B. 
coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  Mt.  Taurus,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name,  and  founded  a>  c.  358  by 

of  the  inhabitants 


Andromachus  with  the 
of  Naxos,  wbcee  town*  had  be*»n  destroyed  by 
Dionysius  nearly  60  yean  before.  [Naxoa, 
No.  2.)  Tauromeniura  soon  became  a  large  and 
flourishing  city;  but  in  consequence  of  its  espousing 
the  side  of  Sex.  Pompey  against  Augustus, 
of  its  inhabitant*  were  expelled  from  the  dty, 
their  place  supplied  by  a  colony  of  Unman  vete- 
rans :  hence  we  find  the  town  called  Col.  Auyusta 

became  a  place  of  secondary  importance.  The 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  produced  excellent 
wine.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  ancient  town, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  a  splendid  theatre 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  capable  of  holding  from 
30,000  to  40,000  spectators,  from  which  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  populousness  of  Tauro- 
menium. 

Tauroscythac  [ScvTHOTAuai]. 

TaurOnum  (SsWm),  a  strongly  fortified  town 
in  Paanonia  at  the  confluence  of  the  Savus  and 
the  Danube. 

Tanrna,  8  ta  till  us,  a  distinguished  general  of 
Octavian.  At  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.  c.  81,  ha 
commanded  the  land-forces  of  Octavian,  which 
were  drawn  up  on  the  shore.  In  28  be  defeated 
the  Cantabri,  Vaccaei,and  Aaturcs.  He  waa  consul 
in  26;  and  in  16,  when  the  emperor  went  to  Gaul, 
the  government  of  the  dty  and  of  Italy  was  left  to 
Taurus,  with  the  title  of  praefectus  urbi.  In  the 
fourth  consulship  of  Augustus,  30,  Taurus  built  an 
amphitheatre  of  stone  at  his  own  expense.  [Roma, 
p.  652.] 

Taurus  (6  Tovoot,  from  the  Aramaean  Tor,  a 
hujh  mountain  :  Taurus^  Ala- Day  K  and  other  spe- 
cial names),  a  great  mountain  chain  of  Asia.  In 
its  widest  extent,  the  name  was  applied,  by  the 
later  geographers,  to  the  whole  of  the  great  chain, 
which  runs  through  Asia  from  W.  to  EL,  forming 
the  S.  margin  of  the  great  table-land  of  Central 
Asia,  which  it  divides  from  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Syria  and  the  Tigria 
and  Euphrates  valley,  from  the  low  lands  on  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the  2 
great  peninsulas  of  India.  But  this  is  not  a 
use  of  the  name.    In  its  usual 
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Tiotrn  the  mountain-chain  in  the  S.  of  Alia  Minor, 
which  begins  at  the  Sacrum  orChelidonium  Prom, 
at  the  S.  E  angle  of  Lycia,  surround*  the  gulf  of 
Pamphylia.  pacing  through  the  middle  of  Pisidia ; 
then  along  the  S.  frontier  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  which  it  divide,  from  Cilicia  and  Com- 
magene ;  thence,  after  bring  broken  through  by 
the  Euphrates,  it  proceeds  almost  due  E.  through 
the  &  of  Armenia,  forming  the  watershed  between 
the  sources  of  the  Tigris  on  the  S.,  and  the  streams 
which  feed  the  upper  Euphrates  and  the  A  raxes 
on  the  N. ;  thus  it  continues  as  fur  as  the  S.  mar- 
gin of  the  lake  Arsissa,  where  it  ceases  to  bear  the 
name  of  Taurus,  and  is  continued  in  the  chain 
which,  under  the  names  of  Niphates,  Zagros,  Ac, 
forms  the  N.  E  margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
valley.  This  main  chain  sends  off  branches  which 
are  nearly  as  important  as  itself.  In  the  middle  of 
the  frontier  between  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  E.  of 
the  Cilician  Gates,  the  Antitaurus  branches  off 
to  the  N.  E.  In  the  E.  of  Cilicia,  the  Amanus 
goes  off  to  the  S.  W.  and  S.  Immediately  E.  of 
the  Euphrates,  a  branch  proceeds  to  the  8.  E., 
forming,  under  the  name  of  Masius,  the  frontier 
between  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  dividing 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tigris  from  the  waters 
which  flow  through  Mesopotamia  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  Taurus  is  of  moderate  height,  for 
the  most  part  steep,  and  wooded  to  the  summit. 
Its  general  character  greatly  resembles  the  moun- 
tains of  central  Germany. 

Tavium  (Toovtor,  TarW:  prob.  Bopkax  Kimi, 
Ru. ),  the  capital  of  the  Trocmi,  in  Galatia,  stood 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Halys,  but  at  some  distance 
from  the  river,  and  formed  the  centre  of  meeting 
for  road*  leading  to  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  therefore  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  It  had  a  temple  and  bronae  colossus 
of  Zeus. 

TaxIlaorTaxIala  (ra  TdfcAo,  Ta#oAa),  an  im- 
portant city  of  India  intra  Gangem,  stood  in  a 
large  and  fertile  plain  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Hydaspes,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Indian  king 
Taxiles,  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  Its  position 
has  not  been  identified.  It  is  not,  as  Major 
Rennell  supposed,  Attack;  end  there  is  no  large 
city  remaining  which  exactly  answers  to  it*  po- 
sition 

TaxHei  (Ta£(Ant).  L  An  Indian  prince  or 
king,  who  reigned  over  the  tract  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Hydaspes,  at  the  period  of  the  expedition 
of  Alexander,  B.C.  827.  His  real  name  was  Mophis, 
or  Omphia,  and  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  called 
him  Taxiles  or  Taxilaa,  from  the  name  of  his  ca- 
pital city  of  Taxila,  near  the  modern  Attock.  On 
the  approach  of  Alexander  he  hastened  to  meet 
him  with  valuable  present*,  and  was  in  consequence 
confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch.— 8.  A  general  in  the  service  of  Mithridates 
the  Great,  and  one  of  those  in  whom  he  reposed 
the  highest  confidence. 

Target*  (ToDyenj),  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pie- 
lone,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  from  whom  Mt  Taygetus 
in  Laconia  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  By 
Zeus  she  became  the  mother  of  Lacedaemon  and 
of  Eurota*. 

Taygetua  or  Taygetum  or  Taygeta  (Todyeret, 
TtuJ-yeror,  rd  Tadytra  pi.),  a  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains of  a  wild  and  savage  character,  separating 
Laeonica  and  Messenia,  and  extending  from  the 
frontiers  of  Arcadia  down  to  the 
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Its  highest  points  were  called  TaKtu*  end  E-  Jttw, 
about  S  miles  8.  of  Sparta.  Taygetus  »  said  Ss 
have  derived  iu  name  from  the  nymph  Tar  ret*. 

Teintun  (Tt-aneneis).  L  Apultua  (nr.  t-m* 
Ratio),  a  town  of  Apulia  on  the  river  Frentc  sad 
the  confines  of  the  FrentanL,  18  mile*  from  Lar 
num.  —  2.  Sidiclnum  ( Teumo\  an  important  to** 
of  Campania,  and  the  capita]  of  the  Sidkisn.  ma- 
ated  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Maasico*  and  oa  the 
Via  Praenestina,  6  miles  VV.  of  Calee.  It  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustas ;  and  »  an 
neighbourhood  were  some  celebrated  mrdic icai 
springs. 

Teirtul  (Teapot:  Team,  Deara  or  l*trt\  a 
river  of  Thrace,  the  waters  of  which  were  e**fal 
in  curing  cutaneous  disease*.  Herudnto*  r— lai-i 
that  it  rises  from  38  fountains,  all  flowing  from  tike 
same  rock,  some  warm  and  others  cold.  It 
into  the  Contadesdu* ;  this  into  the . 
the  latter  strain  into  the  Hebroa. 

Teat&  (Teatinus:  Ossfi),  the  capital  of  the 
Marrucini,  situated  on  a  steep  hill  on  the  river 
A  tern  us,  and  on  the  road  from  A  tern  urn  to  Ccr- 
nnium. 

Tecmeaaa  (T««^T»ff<ra),  the  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Teleuta*.  whose  territory  was  ra- 
vaged by  the  Greeks  during  a  predatory  excursus 

given  to  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  by 
had  a  son,  Eurysaces. 

Tecmon  (Tla-pew),  a  town  of  the 

Epirus. 

Tectaeua  and  Angelica  (Tesrrelof  «al  'Ayy- 
Afwr),  early  Greek  statuaries,  who  are  alwaya 

mentioned  together.  They  were  pupils  of  Dipneau 
and  Scyllis,  and  instructors  of  Gallon  of  Aeguia  ; 
and  therefore  they  must  have  flourished  about  at 
548. 

Teotosages  (TcirroVa-vst).  L  In  GaJUa.  [Voa- 
cak.  ]  —  2.  In  Asia  Minor.  [Galatia.] 

Tecum  or  Ticia  (  Tecli),  a  river  in  Gallia  N*rh> 
nensis  in  the  territory  of  the  Saxdonea,  calW 
Illiberis  by  the  Greeks  from  a  town  of  this 
upon  the  river. 

Tedanlme,  a  river  in 
Iapvdia  and  Liburnia. 

Tegea  (Teysa).  L  (Trvedrwt  :  P**\  an  im- 
portant city  of  Arcadia,  and  the  capital  of  the 
district  Tegea  til  (Trytans\  which  wa*  boandtd 
on  the  E.  by  Argoli*  and  Laeonica,  on  tbc  S.  by 
Laeonica,  on  the  W.  by  Maenalia,  and  on  the  K. 
by  the  territory  of  Man  tinea.  It  waa  one  of  tSs 
most  ancient  towns  of  Arcadia,  and  is  said  to  hart 
been  founded  by  Tegea  tea,  the  son  of  Lycaoa 
It  was  formed  out  of  9  small  township*,  whx* 
were  united  into  one  city  by  Aleua,  who  was  thm 
regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the  city.  At  a 
later  time  we  find  Tegea  divided  into  4  tnbea, 
each  of  which  possessed  a  statue  of  Apollo  AgTteos, 
who  was  especially  honoured  in  Tegea.  Tim 
Tegeltae  long  resisted  the  supremacy  of  Sparta; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  Spartans  discovered  the 
hones  of  Orestes  that  they  were  enabled  to  con- 
quer this  people.  The  Tegeatae  sent  3000  roea 
to  the  battle  of  Plataea,  in  which  they  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  bravery.  They  remained 
faithful  to  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  wax;  bet 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  they  joined  the  rest  M 
the  Arcadians  in  establishing  their  independeoc<>. 
During  the  wars  of  the  Achaean  league  Tecva 
was  taken  both  by  Cleoraenes,  king  of  f 
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Antiironus  D<son,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
Ally  of  the  Achaeans.  It  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  importance  in  tbe  time  both  of  Strata  and 
Pauaania*.  Iu  most  splendid  public  building  was 
the  temple  of  Athena,  which  wai  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  building  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
1 1  was  erected  soon  after  a.  c  394,  in  place  of  a 
more  ancient  temple  of  this  goddess,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  this  year.  The  architect  was 
Scopas,  and  tbe  sculpture  in  the  pediments  were 
probably  by  the  hand  of  Scopas  himself.-* 2.  A 
town  10  Crete,  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  Aga- 
memnon 

Telamon  (T«A*pt»V),  son  of  Aeacus  and  Endefs, 
atnd  brother  of  Peleus.  Ha*  ing  assisted  Peleus  in 
•laying  their  half-brother  Phocus  [Pblbv*],  Te- 
lamon  was  expelled  from  Aegina,and  came  to  Sala- 
nia.  Here  he  was  first  married  to  Glance,  daughter 
of  Cyehreus,  king  of  the  island,  on  whose  death  Te- 
lamon became  king  of  Salami*.  He  afterwards 
married  Periboea  or  Eritaca,  daughter  of  Alcatbous, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ajax,  who  is 
hence  frequently  called  Telamoniaiie*,  end  Tdumo- 
mint  krrot.  Telamon  himself  was  one  of  the 
Calydonian  hunters  and  one  of  the  Argonauts. 
He  was  also  a  great  friend  of  Hercules,  whom 
he  joined  in  his  expedition  against  Laomedon 
of  Troy,  which  city  he  was  the  first  to  enter. 
He  there  erected  an  altar  to  Hercules  Calhnicusor 
Alexicacue.  Hercules,  in  return,  gave  to  him 
Theanira  or  Hesione,  a  daughter  of  Lanmedon, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Teucer  and 
Trambelos.  On  this  expedition  Telamon  and  Her- 
cules also  fought  against  tbe  Meropes  in  Cos,  on 
account  of  Chalciope,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Enrypylus,  the  king  of  the  Meropes.  and  against  tbe 
giant  Aleioneua,  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Tela- 
mon likewise  accompanied  Hercules  on  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Amazons,  and  slew  Melanippe. 

Telamon  ( TeUimome),  a  town  and  harbour  of 
Etruria,  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  riTer  Urabro,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Telamon  on  his  return  from 
the  Argonautic  expedition.  In  its  neighbourhood 
a  great  victory  was  gained  over  the  Gauls  in  B  c 
225.  It  was  here  that  Marius  landed  on  his 
return  from  Africa  in  87.  Telamon  was  un- 
doubtedly the  port  of  the  great  Etruscan  city 
recently  discovered  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Vetulonia. 

Telohlnei  (TeXx'"')*  »  faunilj  or  a  tribe,  said 
to  have  been  descended  from  Thalasaa  or  Poseidon. 
They  are  represented  in  3  different  aspects : —  1. 

At  cultivaitm  of  the  toil  and  minister*  of  the  pods. 

As  such  they  came  from  Crete  to  Cyprus  and  from 
thence  to  Rhodes,  where  they  founded  Camirus, 
lalysus,  and  Lindua.  Rhodes,  which  was  named 
after  them  TeJckinis,  was  abandoned  by  them,  be- 
cause they  foresaw  that  the  island  would  be  inun- 
dated. Tbey  then  spread  in  different  directions. 
Lycus  went  to  Lycia,  where  he  built  the  temple  of 
the  Lycian  Apollo.  This  god  had  been  worshipped 
by  them  at  Lindua,  and  Hera  at  lalysus  and 
Camirus.  Nymphs  also  are  called  after  them 
Telchiniae.  Poseidon  was  intrusted  to  them  by 
Rhea,  and  they  brought  him  up  in  conjunction 
with  Caphira,  a  daughter  of  Ooeanua.  Rhea, 
Apollo  and  Zeus,  however,  are  also  described  as 
hostile  to  the  Telchines.  Apollo  is  said  to  hare 
assumed  tbe  shape  of  a  wolf,  and  to  have  thus 
destroyed  the  Telchines,  and  Zeus  to  have  over- 
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and  envious  daemons.  Their  very  eyes  and  aspect 
are  said  to  have  been  destructive.  They  had  it  in 
their  power  to  bring  on  hail,  rain,  and  snow,  and 
to  assume  any  form  they  pleased  ;  they  further 
mixed  Stygian  water  with  sulphur,  in  order  thereby 
to  destroy  animals  and  plants.  3.  As  artist*,  fbt 
they  are  said  to  hare  invented  useful  arts  and  in- 
stitutions, and  to  have  made  images  of  the  gods. 
They  worked  in  brass  and  iron,  made  the  sickle  of 
Cronos  and  tbe  trident  of  Poseidon.  This  last 
feature  in  tbe  character  of  the  Telchines  seems  to 
have  been  tbe  reason  of  their  being  classed  with  the 
Idaean  Dactyls  ;  and  Strata  even  states  that  those 
of  the  9  Rhodian  Telchines  who  accompanied  Rhea 
to  Crete,  and  there  brought  up  the  infant  Zeus, 
were  called  Curetes. 

Telebdae.  [Taphiab.] 

Teltbou  (TuA<«dor),a  river  of  Armenia  Major, 
falling  into  the  Euphrates;  probably  identical 
with  the  Arm  nub, 

Tiliclldea  (TuAcKAcftuf),  a  distinguished  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  Old  Corned  v,  flourished 
about  the  same  time  as  Crates  and  Cratin us,  and  a 
little  earlier  than  Aristophanes.  He  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  peace,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  an- 
cient manners  of  the  age  of  Themistoclea. 

TfiUelua  (TvjAskAo*  ),  king  of  Sparta,  8th  of  the 
Agids,  and  son  of  Archelaus.  He  was  slain  by 
the  Messenians,  in  a  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis, 
on  the  borders.  His  death  was  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  the  1st  Mesaenian  war,  B.C.  743. 

Telegonui  (TnA^yoros),  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe.  After  Ulysses  had  returned  to  Ithaca, 
Circe  sent  out  Telegonue  in  search  of  his  father. 
A  storm  cast  his  ship  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca,  and 
being  pressed  by  hunger,  he  began  to  plunder  the 
fields.  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  being  informed  of 
the  ravages  reused  by  the  stranger,  went  out  to 
fight  against  him  ;  but  Telegonus  ran  Ulysses 
through  with  a  spear  which  be  had  received  from 
his  mother.  At  the  command  of  Athena,  Telego- 
nus, accompanied  by  Telemachus  and  Penelope, 
went  to  Circe  in  Aeaea,  there  buried  tbe  body  of 
Ulysses,  and  married  Penelope,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  I  talus.  In  Italy  Telegonus  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  towns  ot 
Tusculum  and  Praeneste.  He  left  a  daughter  Ma 
milia,  from  whom  the  family  of  the  Mamilii  traced 
their  descent 

T&emachai  (TqAf/taxos),  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Penelope,  He  was  still  an  infant  when  his  fathet 
went  to  Troy  ;  and  when  the  latter  had  been  absent 
from  home  nearly  20  years,  Telemachus  went  to 
Pylos  and  Sparta,  to  gather  information  concerning 
him.  He  was  hospitably  received  by  Nestor,  who 
sent  his  own  son  to  conduct  Telemachus  to  Sparta. 
Menelaus  also  received  him  kindly,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  concerning 
Ulysses.  From  Sparta  Telemachus  returned  home ; 
and  on  his  arrival  there  he  found  his  father,  whom 
be  assisted  in  slaying  the  suitors.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Telemachus  became  the  father  of 
Perseptolis  either  by  Polycaste,  the  daughter  of 
Nestor,  or  by  Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  Alcinous. 
Others  relate  that  he  was  induced  by  Athena  to 
marry  Circe,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  La- 
tinos ;  or  that  he  married  Cassinhone,  a  daughter 
of  Circe,  but  in  a  quarrel  with  his  mother-in-law 
slew  her,  for  which  he  was  in  his  turn  killed  by 
Cajwiphone.  One  account  makes  Telemachus  the 
founder  of  Clutium  in  Etruria. 


■ 
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TEMPR 


Telfimus  (T^Affws),  ton  of  Euryaaua,  and  a  cele- 
brated soothsayer. 
Telephassa  (Ti»A*>o<rtfa),  wife  of  A  gen  or,  and 

mother  of  Euro  pa,  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix. 
She,  with  her  sons,  went  out  in  search  of  Europe, 
who  had  been  carried  off  by  Zeu»  ;  but  the  died 
on  the  expedition,  and  was  buried  by  Cadmus. 

Telephua  (Tf)A«fos),  son  of  Hercules  and  Ange, 
the  daughter  of  king  Aleus  of  Tegea.  As  soon  as 
be  was  bom  he  was  exposed  by  his  grandfather, 
but  was  reared  by  a  bind  (fAo^oj),  and  educated 
by  king  Cory  thus  in  Arcadia.  On  reaching  man- 
hood, he  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  to  learn  bis 
parentage,  and  was  ordered  to  go  to  king  Teuthras 
in  Mysia.  He  there  found  his  mother,  and  suc- 
ceeded Teuthras  on  the  throne  of  Mysia.  He 
married  Laodice  or  Astyoche,  a  daughter  of  Priam ; 
and  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  land- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Mysia.  Dionysus,  however, 
caused  him  to  stumble  over  a  vine,  whereupon  be 
was  wounded  by  Achillea.  Being  informed  by  an 
oracle  that  the  wound  could  only  be  cured  by  htm 
who  had  inflicted  it,  Telephus  repaired  to  the  Gre- 
cian camp  ;  and  as  the  Greeks  had  likewise  learnt 
from  an  oracle  that  without  the  aid  of  Telephus 
they  could  not  reach  Troy,  Achilles  cured  Telephus 
by  means  of  the  nut  of  the  spear  by  which  he 
had  been  wounded.  Telephus,  in  return,  pointed 
out  to  the  Greeks  the  road  which  they  had  to  take. 

Telepte.  [Thala.] 

Teiesla  (Telesinus:  Tefoe\  a  town  in  Sam- 
nium,  on  the  road  from  Allifae  to  Beneventum, 
taken  by  Haunibal  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  and 
afterwards  retaken  by  the  Romans.  It  was  colo- 
nised by  Augustus  with  a  body  of  veterans.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pontius,  who  fought  against 
Sulla,  and  who  was  hence  surnamed  Telesinus. 

Tftle«iLla(T«A«VtAAa),of  Argoa,  a  celebrated  lyric 
poetess  and  heroine,  flourished  about  B.C.  610.  In 
the  war  of  Argos  against  Sparta,  she  not  only  en- 
couraged her  countrymen  by  her  lyre  and  song,  but 
she  took  up  anna  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  her 
countrywomen,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tory which  they  gained  over  the  Spartans.  In 
memory  of  this  exploit,  her  statue  was  erected  in 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Argos,  with  the  em- 
blems of  a  poetess  and  a  heroine  ;  Ares  was  wor- 
shipped in  that  city  as  a  patron  deity  of  women  ; 
and  the  prowess  of  her  female  associates  was  com- 
memorated by  the  annual  festival  called  Hybristioa. 
Only  2  complete  verses  of  her  poetry  are  extant 

Telesinus,  Pontine.  [Pontius] 

Tilestas  or  Tiles  tea  (TtAeVrot,  TeA*Vrnr),  of 
Selinua,  a  distinguished  poet  of  the  later  Athenian 
dithyramb,  flourished  B.  &  398.  A  few  lines  of 
his  poetry  are  preserved  by  Athenaeum. 

TliSthrlua  (TtKiSptos),  a  mountain  in  the  N.  of 

Euboea  near  Hisliaea. 

Tellenae,  a  town  in  Latium  between  the  later 
Via  0»tiensis  and  the  Via  Appia,  destroyed  by 
Ancus  Martius. 

Tellu*.  [Qaba.] 

Tel  mess  us  or  Telmissua  (TcApipves,  T«A- 
maoit  :  TcAfMpwos,  T«Afu*«rft).  1.  (A/es,  the 
port  of  Macri,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Lycia,  near  the 
borders  of  Caria,  on  a  gulf  called  Telmissicus 
Sinus,  and  close  to  the  promontory  Telraissis.  — 2. 
A  town  of  Caria,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  from 
Halicarna&aua,  celebrated  for  the  skill  of  its  in- 
habitants in  divination.  It  i*  often  identified 
with  the  former  place. 


Telo  Martius  (7Wo»),  a  port-town  af  (kS» 

tioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  did  noi  bene* 
a  place  of  importance  till  the  down  fal  of  ta*  Rcaea 

empire. 

TSlos  (TfjAof ;  TajXm :  Tslot  or  Pukofi),  a 
small  island  of  the  Carpathian  scat,  on*  af  the 
Sporadea,  lay  off  the  coast  of  Caria  S.W.  of  i* 
mouth  of  the  Sinus  Doridis,  between  Rhodes  kA 
Ni&yroe.    It  wa*  also  called  Agathusaa. 

Telphusaa.  [Thblpoka.] 

Temenldae.    [Txat  KNua.] 

TemSnltes  (TefMrinif),  a  surname  of  Apo'lo, 
derived  from  bis  sacred  temenu*  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Syracuse. 

Temenus  (TJyitvos),  son  of  A  ri  stomach  as,  was 
one  of  the  Heraclidae  who  invaded  Pelopocneta. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula,  he  recetfwj 
Argos  as  bis  share.  His  descendant*,  the  laa*- 
nidae,  being  expelled  from  Argoa,  axe  said  to  have 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  whence  tftf 
kings  of  Macedonia  called  thrmwrl  >rs  Temen  d*e 

T#m8sa  or  Tempia  (Temesaeus  or  Teoipsisu: 
Torre  dd  Lvpi),  a  town  in  Brutttum  on  the  Sunaj 
Terinaeus,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  Aoso:-u 
towns  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  and  is  said  to  hare  baea 
afterwards  colonised  by  a  body  of  Aetohana  and*? 
Thoae.  At  a  atill  biter  time  it  was  succeisiTejy  ia 
the  possession  of  the  Locrians,  of  the  Brutc&u, 
and  finally  of  the  Romans,  who  colonised  it  ia  a.  & 
196.  Some  of  the  ancient*  identified  this  town 
with  Temeae  mentioned  by  Homer  as  celrbr»*d 
for  its  copper  mines  ;  but  the  Homeric  tows  vis 
proliably  in  Cyprus. 

Temnua.  L  (to  T^or  Spot :  Morad  or  Ah 
Datjh),  a  mountain  of  Mysia,  extending  E.-warJ 
from  Ida  to  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  and  dmdji< 
Mysia  into  2  parts.  It  contains  the  aonreesof  tat 
Macestus,  Mysius,  Catena,  and  Evenus.  —  1 
9  or  Ouxal- //war*),  a  city  of  Aecfj  a 
the  N. W.  of  Lydia  (some  say  in  Mysia i.  on  tas 
W.  bank  of  the  Hermua,  30  miles  S.  of  Cyme. 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  tn  ths 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  in  that  of  Tina  (Phay'k 
time)  it  no  longer  existed. 

Tempi  (T«mwij  contr.  of  Tlarweo),  a  br^cufaJ 
and  romantic  valley  in  the  N.  of  Thessoiy  between 
Mts.  Olympus  and  Ossa,  through  which  the  Pecrus 
e  trapes  into  the  sea.  The  lovely  scenery  of  ti  l 
glen  ia  frequently  described  by  the  ancient  pwu 
and  dcclaimers  ;  and  it  was  also  celebrated  as  dm 
of  the  favourite  haunts  of  Apollo,  who  bad  trans- 
planted hia  laurel  from  this  spot  to  Delphi.  Ths 
whole  valley  is  rather  less  than  5  mile*  ia  lenf-h, 
and  opena  gradually  to  the  E.  into  a  spacioas  plan. 
Tempo  is  also  of  great  importance  in  history,  at  it 
is  the  only  pass  through  which  an  army  can  izrtit 
Thessaly  from  the  N.  In  some  parts  the  rockioc 
each  side  of  the  Peneus  approach  so  dose  to  eaca 
other  as  only  to  leave  room  Itetween  litem  for  tie 
stream  ;  and  the  road  is  obliged  to  be  cat  cct  of 
the  rock  in  the  narrowest  point.  Tempo  is  the  only 
channel  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Tkessa- 
lian  plain  descend  into  the  sea ;  and  it  was  the 
common  opinion  in  antiquity  that  these  waters  od 
once  covered  the  country  with  a  vast  lake,  uD  sa 
outlet  was  formed  for  them  by  some  great  amni- 
sion  in  nature,  which  rent  the  rocks  of  Tnrps 
asunder.  So  celebrated  waa  the  scenery  of  Teas* 
that  its  name  was  given  to  anv  beautiful  raUry. 
Thus  we  find  a  Tempe  in  the  laid  of  the  Ssh-w 
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MrHiitc  through  which  th«  river  Velinus  flowed ; 
bjvI  also  a  Tempe  in  Sicily,  through  which  the 
river  Helorue  flowed,  hence  called  by  Orid  Tempe 
Melo  rui 

Tempyra,  a  town  in  Thrace  at  the  foot  of  a 
narrow  mountain  pass  between  Ml  Rhodope  and 
the  cohhU 

Tenoteri  or  Tenchteri,  a  people  of  Germany 
dwelling  on  the  Rhine  between  the  Ruhr  and  the 
Sieg,  &  of  the  Usipetea,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
their  name  usually  occurs.  They  crossed  the  Rhine 
together  with  the  Usipetes,  with  the  intention  of 
settling  in  Oaul  ;  bat  they  were  defeated  by  Caesar 
with  great  slaughter,  and  those  who  escaped  took 
refuge  in  the  territories  of  their  &  neighbours,  the 
Sygambri.  The  Tencteri  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  league  of  the  Cberusci,  and  at  a  still  later 
period  they  are  mentioned  as  a  portion  of  the  con- 
federacy nf  the  Franks. 

Tenedos  or  Tenedos  (T«Vf5oi :  T*r*$ios\  a 
small  island  of  the  Aegean  sea,  off  the  coast  of 
Trees,  of  an  importance  very  disproportionate  to 
its  sixe,  on  account  of  its  position  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Hellespont,  from  which  it  is  about  12  miles 
distant  Its  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Troad 
was  40  stadia  (4  geog.  miles),  and  from  Lesbos 
56  stadia  :  its  circuit  was  80  stadia.  It  was 
called,  in  early  times,  by  the  names  of  Calydtia, 
Leucophrys,  Pboenice,  and  Lyrnessus.  The 
mythical  derivation  of  its  usual  name  is  from 
Tenes,  son  of  Cycnus.  It  had  an  Aeolian  city  of 
the  same  nam«,  with  2  harbours.  Its  name  ap- 
pears in  several  proverbs,  such  asTsrsotor  v4\ticvs, 
T.  Oftywrof,  T.  uuAirT^j,  T.  kok6v.  It  appears  in 
the  legend  of  the  Trojan  War  as  the  station  to 
which  the  Greeks  withdrew  their  fleet,  in  order  to 
induce  the  Trojans  to  think  that  they  had  departed, 
end  to  receive  the  wooden  horse.  In  the  Persian 
War  it  was  used  by  Xerxes  as  a  naval  station. 
It  afterwards  became  a  tributary  ally  of  Athens, 
and  adhered  to  her  during  the  whole  of  the  Pelo- 
ponoesian  War,  and  down  to  the  peace  of  An- 
talcidas,  by  which  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
Persians.  At  the  Macedonian  conquest  the  Te- 
nedians  regained  their  liberty.  In  the  war  against 
Philip  III.,  At  talus  and  the  Romans  used  Tenedos 
as  a  naval  station,  and  in  the  Mithridatic  War 
Lucullus  gained  a  naval  victory  over  Mithridates 
off  the  island.  About  this  time  the  Tenedians 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Alex- 
andria Troas.  The  isfand  was  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women. 

Tenes  or  Tennes  (Ttjv^j),  son  of  Cycnus  and 
Proclea,  and  brother  of  Hemithea.  Cycnus  was 
king  of  Colonae  in  Troas.  His  2nd  wife  was  Phi- 
lonome,  who  fell  in  love  with  her  stepson  ;  but  as 
he  repulsed  her  advances,  she  accused  him  to  bis 
father,  who  threw  both  his  son  and  daughter  in  a 
chest  into  the  sea.  But  the  chest  was  driven  on 
the  coast  of  the  island  of  Leucophrys,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  elected  him  king,  and  which  he  called 
Tenedos,  after  his  own  name.  Cycnus  at  length 
beard  of  the  innocence  of  his  son,  killed  Philonome, 
and  went  to  his  children  in  Tenedos.  Here  both 
Cycnus  and  Tenes  were  slain  by  Achilles.  Tenes 
was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  hero  in  Tenedos. 

Tenos  (Tijrot :  Ti\vwi :  Two),  a  small  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  S.  E.  of  Andros  and  N.  of 
Del oa.  It  is  about  15  miles  in  length.  It  was 
on  (finally  called  Hyctrusut  (tlpovaoa)  because  it 
was  well  watered,  and  Ophiusn  ('0<piovacra)  be- 
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cause  it  abounded  in  snakes.  It  possessed  a  town 
of  the  same  name  on  the  site  of  the  modern  6'.  Ar>- 
colo.  It  had  also  a  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  The  wine  of  Tenos  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity  and  is  still  valued  at  the  present  day. 

Tentyra  (t«  TsVrypa:  Tfrrvplrwr,  Tentyrltes: 
Dmderak,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Abydos  and  Coptos, 
with  celebrated  temples  of  Athor  (the  Egyptian 
Venus),  Isis,  and  Typhon.  Its  people  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  hatred  of  the  crocodile ;  and 
upon  this  and  the  contrary  propensities  of  the 
people  of  Ombi,  Juvenal  founds  his  15th  satire. 
[Osjbl]  There  are  still  magnificent  remains  of 
the  temples  of  Athor  and  of  Isis:  in  the  latter 
was  found  the  celebrated  Zodiac,  which  is  now 
preserved  at  Paris. 

Teds  <*T««»:  T#e»,TeTus:  SigAajH),  one  of 
the  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  re- 
nowned as  the  birthplace  of  the  lyric  poet  Ana- 
creon.  It  stood  on  the  3.  side  of  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  M.  Mimas  with 
the  mainland  of  Lydia,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
between  the  promontories  of  Coryeeuxn  and  Myon- 
nesus.  It  was  a  flourishing  seaport,  until,  to  free 
themselves  from  the  Persian  yoke,  most  of  its  in- 
habitants retired  to  Abdera.  It  was  still,  how- 
ever, a  place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  It  had  2  harbours,  and  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Dionysus. 

Teredon  (T<ei|ow#:  prob.  Don*\  a  city  of 
Babylonia,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Tigris,  below  its 
junction  with  the  Euphrates,  and  not  far  from  its 
mouth.  It  was  a  great  emporium  for  the  traffic 
with  Arabia.  It  is  no  doubt  the  Diridotii  (A<*i- 
oWris)  of  Arrian. 

Terentla.  L  Wife  of  M.  Cicero,  the  orator,  to 
whom  she  bore  %  children,  a  son  and  daughter. 
She  was  a  woman  of  sound  sense  and  great  reso- 
lution ;  and  her  firmness  of  character  was  of  no 
small  service  to  her  weak  and  vacillating  husband  in 
some  important  periods  of  his  life.  On  his  banish- 
ment in  b.  c.  58,  Tulha  by  her  letters  endeavoured 
to  keep  up  Cicero's  fainting  spirits,  and  she  vigo- 
rously exerted  herself  on  his  behalf  among  his 
friends  in  Italy.  During  the  civil  war  however 
Cicero  was  offended  with  her  conduct,  and  divorced 
her  in  46.  Shortly  afterwards  he  married  Publilia, 
a  young  girl  of  whose  property  be  had  the  manage- 
ment. Terentia  could  not  have  been  less  than  50 
at  the  time  of  her  divorce,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
probable  that  she  married  aguin.  It  is  related, 
indeed,  by  Jerome,  that  she  married  Sallust  the 
historian,  and  subsequently  Messala  Corvinus  ;  but 
these  marriages  are  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer,  and  may  therefore  be  rejected.  Terentia  is 
said  to  have  attained  the  age  of  103.  —  2.  Also 
called  Terentilla,  the  wife  of  Maecenas,  and  also 
one  of  the  favourite  mistresses  of  Augustus.  The 
intrigue  between  Augustus  and  Terentia  is  said  to 
have  disturbed  the  good  understanding  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  emperor  and  his  minister,  and 
finally  to  have  occasioned  the  disgrace  of  the 
latter. 

Terentiinus  Mauraa,  a  Roman  poet,  probably 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  under  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and  was 
a  native  of  Africa,  as  his  surname,  Maurus,  indi- 
cates. There  is  still  extant  a  poem  of  Terentianus, 
m  titled  Jk  Littru,  Syilalkt,  /Wtbu,  Metro,  which 
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i  of  prosody  and  the  different  kinds  of  metre 
with  much  elegance  and  sIcilL  The  work  is  printed 
by  San  ten  end  Van  Lennep,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1 825, 
and  by  Lachtuann,  Berol.  1836. 

P.  TerenrJus  Afer,  usually  called  Terence,  the 
celebrated  comic  poet,  was  born  at  Carthage,  a.  c 
195.  By  birth  or  purchase  he  became  the  slave  of 
P.  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  senator.  A  hand- 
some person  and  promising  talents  recommended 
Terence  to  his  master,  who  afforded  him  the  best 
education  of  the  ago  and  finally  manumitted  him. 
On  his  manumission,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, Terence  assumed  his  patron's  nomen,  Te- 
rentius, having  been  previously  called  Publius 
or  Publipor.  The  Andria  was  the  first  play 
offered  by  Terence  for  representation.  Thecurule 
aediles  referred  the  piece  to  Caecilius,  then  one  of 
the  moat  popular  play- writers  at  Rome.  Unknown 
and  meanly  clad,  Terence  began  to  read  from  a  low 
stool  his  opening  scene.  A  few  verses  showed  the 
elder  poet  that  no  ordinary  writer  was  before  him, 
and  the  young  aspirant,  then  in  his  27th  year,  was 
invited  to  share  the  couch  and  supper  of  his  judge. 
This  reading  of  the  Andria^  however,  must  have 
preceded  its  performance  nearly  two  years,  f»r 
Caecilius  died  in  168,  and  it  was  not  acted  till 
166.  Meanwhile,  copies  were  in  circulation,  envy 
was  awakened,  and  Luscius  Lavinius,  a  veteran, 
and  not  very  successful  play-writer,  began  his  un- 
wearied attacks  on  the  dramatic  and  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  author.  The  Andria  was  successful, 
aud,  aided  by  the  accomplishments  and  good  ad- 
dress of  Terence  himself,  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  most  refined  and  intellectual 
circles  of  Rome.  His  chief  patrons  were  Laelius 
and  the  younger  Scipio,  both  of  whom  treated  him 
as  an  equal,  and  are  said  even  to  have  assisted  him 
in  the  composition  of  his  plays.  After  residing 
•tome  years  at  Rome,  Terence  went  to  Greece,  and 
while  there  he  translated  108  of  Menander's  come- 
dies. He  never  returned  to  Italy,  and  we  have 
various  accounts  of  his  death.  According  to  one 
story,  after  embarking  at  Brundusium,  he  was 
never  heard  of  more  ;  according  to  others,  he  died 
at  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  in  Leucadia,  or  at 
Patrae  in  Achaia.  One  of  his  biographers  said 
he  was  drowned,  with  all  the  fruits  of  his  sojourn 
in  Greece,  on  his  home- passage.  But  the  pre- 
vailing report  was,  that  his  translations  of  Me- 
nander  were  lost  at  sea,  and  that  grief  for  their 
low  caused  his  death.  He  died  in  the  86th  year 
of  his  age,  in  159,  or  in  the  year  following.  He 
left  a  daughter,  but  nothing  is  known  of  bis  fa- 
mily. Six  comedies  are  all  that  remain  to  us ;  and 
they  are  probably  all  that  Terence  produced.  His 
later  versions  of  Menander  were,  in  all  likelihood, 
from  their  number  and  the  short  time  in  which 
they  were  made,  merely  studies  for  future  dramas 
of  his  own.  They  were  brought  forward  at  the 
following  seasons.  1.  AtviriOy  ** the  Woman  of 
Andres,"  so  called  from  the  birth-place  of  Gly- 
eerium,  its  heroine,  was  first  represented  at  the 
Mfgalesian  Games,  on  the  4th  of  April,  166. 
2.  //ecyro,  u  the  Step- Mother,"  produced  at  the 
Megalesian  Games,  in  165.  3.  Heautom-timorou- 
■teaox,  14  the  Self-Tormentor,"  performed  at  the 
Megalesian  Games,  163.  4.  Ewiuc/iut,  "the  Eu- 
nuch," played  at  the  Megalesian  Games,  162. 
It  was  at  the  time  the  most  popular  of  Terence's 
5.  Pktirmuo,  was  performed  in  the 
with  the 
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Games  on  the  1st  of  October.  6. 
Brothers,"  was  acted  for  the  first  tim*-  at  ute 
funeral  games  of  L.  Aemilins  Paulina,  1 60.  Tee 
comedies  of  Terence  have  been  translated  nts 
mo<kt  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europ-,  ana1  is 
conjunction  with  Plautus  were,  on  the  revival  of 
the  drama,  the  models  of  the  most  rr fined  play 
writers.  The  ancient  critics  are  nnan  mra  m 
ascribing  to  Terence  immaculate  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  language,  and  nearly  m>  in  denying  km 
vis  comka.  But  it  should  be 'recollected  'that  4  ef 
Terence's  6  plays  are  more  or  less 
comedies — in  which  vis  eomiea  is  not  • 


with  Plautu*,  with  whom  he  had 
common.  Granting  to  the  elder  poet 
genitu  for  exciting  laughter,  and  a 
which  his  rival  wanted,  these  will 
Terence  greater  consistency  of  plot  and  ckaxxrt/r. 
closer  observation  of  generic  and  individual  dis- 
tinctions, deeper  pathos,  subtler  wit,  more  skdl 
and  variety  in  metre  and  in  rhythm,  and  a  wider 
command  of  the  middle  region  between  sp-rt  «ci 
earnest.  It  may  be  objected  that  Terence's 
riority  in  these  point*  arises  from  his  copvna*  rss 
Greek  originals  more  servilely.  Bet  no  senile 
copy  is  an  animated  copy,  and  we  have  enrrracr^- 
ing  fragments  enough  of  Menander  to  prove  iau 
Terence  retouched  and  sometimes  improved  a» 
model.  In  summing  up  his  merits  we  oogf.t  set 
to  omit  the  praise  which  has  been  universally 
accorded  him  —  that,  although  a  foreigner  atd  a 
freedman,  he  divides  with  Cicero  and  Carsar  the 
palm  of  pure  Latinity.  The  beat  editions  cf 
Terence  are  by  Bentley.  Cantab.  1726,  4 la, 
AmsteL  1727,  4 to..  Lips.  1791,  8vo,  ;  by  Wester- 
hovius,  Hagae  Com.  1 727,  2  vols.  4 to. ;  and  s# 
Stall baum.  Lips.  1830,  8vo. 

Terentlns  Culleo.  [Cullbo.] 

Terentlns  Varro.  [Vaaao.] 

Tires  (TV**).  L  King  of  the  Odrysae  aci 
father  of  SrraXCKS,  was  the  founder  of  the  grrat 
Odrysian  monarchy.— 2.  King  of  a  portion  ol 
Thrace  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Tereus  (Tqpsfc  ),  son  of  Ares,  king  of 
cians  in  Daulis,  afterwards  Phocis.  Pandion,  kisf 
of  Attica,  who  bad  2  daughters,  Philomela  sM 
Procne,  called  in  the  assistance  of  Tereu»  a*n  ** 
some  enemy,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Pr*vn- 
in  marriage.  Tereus  became  by  her  tbe  father  of 
Itys,  and  then  concealed  heY  in  tbe  country.  &u 
he  might  thus  marry  her  sister  Philomela  whoci  i* 
deceived  by  saying  that  Procne  was  dead.  At  dm 
same  time  he  deprived  Philomela  of  her  tonjiK- 
Ovid  (Met  vi  565)  reverses  the  story  by  stassf 
that  Tereus  told  Procne  that  her  sister  Phikra-4 
was  dead.  Philomela,  however,  soon  learned  v* 
truth,  and  made  it  known  to  her  sister  by  a  few 
words  which  she  wove  into  a  p^plu*.  Procne  there- 
upon killed  her  own  son  Itys.  and  served  up  i  * 
flesh  of  the  child  in  a  dish  before  Tercoa.  See 
then  fled  with  her  sister.  Tereus  pursued  them  vus 
an  axe,  and  when  the  sisters  were  overtaken  tSer 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  change  them  into  beds. 
Procne,  accordingly,  became  a  nightingale,  Pk2s- 
mela  a  swallow,  and  Tereus  a  hoopoo.  Accordtrj 
to  some,  Procne  became  a  swallow,  Philomel*  s 
nightingale,  and  Tereus  a  hawk. 

Tergest£  (Tergestinus :  7Vv*<e)»  a  tows  of 
|  I  stria,  ou  a  bay  in  the  N.  EL  of  the  Adriatic  |a£ 
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an  insigtiificant  place,  with  which  the  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  in  their  war*  with  the  Iapydei ; 
hut  tinder  the  Roman  dominion  it  became  a  town 
of  considerable  commercial  importance.  It  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  by  Vespasian. 

Teria  (Tnp«fi?r  6pos  cu-wv,  Horn.),  a  mountain 
of  Mysia,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyxi- 
cus.  Some  identified  it  with  a  hill  near  Lamp- 
aacna,  on  which  was  a  temple  of  Cybele. 

Terfaa  {Guaralmga\  a  river  in  Sicily  near 
Lcmtini. 

Teridates.  [Tiridatks.] 

Terlna  (Terinaeus :  St.  Eu/emia\  a  town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bruttium,  from  which  the  Sinus 
Terinaeus  derived  its  name.  It  was  a  Greek  city 
founded  by  Croton,  and  was  originally  a  place  of 
some  importance  ;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  Han- 
nibal  in  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Teriolis  or  Teriola  Castra,  a  fortress  in  Rhae- 
tia,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  country  of  the 
Tyrol  Its  site  is  still  occupied  by  the  Cattle  of 
Tyruiy  lying  above  Meran,  to  the  N.  of  the  road. 

Termantla,  Termes,  or  Termesua  (Termesti- 
nus  or  Termesius :  ErmUa  de  nuettra  Senora  de 
Tiermet\  a  town  of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tar- 
rnconensis,  originally  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  frequently  resisted  the  Ro- 
mans, who  compelled  them  in  consequence  to  aban- 
don the  town,  and  build  a  new  one  on  the  plain, 
ac.  98. 

Termera  (t£  Tipfitpa),  a  Dorian  city  in  Caria, 
on  the  promontory  Tenneriura  (T«pn*piov),  the 
N.  W.  headland  of  the  Sinus  Ceramicus.  Under 
the  Romans,  it  was  a  free  city. 

Texmessua  (TipjxT/nWr,  and  other  forms :  prob. 
Shenety  Ru.),  a  city  of  Pitidia,  high  up  on  the 
Taurus,  in  the  pass  through  which  the  river 
Catarrhactes  flowed.  It  was  almost  impregnable 
by  nature  and  art,  so  tliat  even  Alexander  did  not 
attempt  to  take  iu 

Terminal,  a  Roman  divinity  presiding  over 
boundaries  and  frontiers.  II is  worship  is  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  who  ordered  that 
every  one  should  mark  the  boundaries  of  his  landed 
property  by  stones  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  at 
these  boundary-stones  every  year  sacrifices  should 
be  offered  at  the  festival  of  the  Terminalia.  The 
Terminus  of  the  Roman  stat*  originally  stood  be- 
tween the  5th  and  6th  milestone  on  the  road 
towards  Lauren  turn,  near  a  place  called  Festi. 
Another  public  Teiminus  stood  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.  It  is  said  that  when  this 
temple  was  to  be  founded,  all  the  gods  gave  way 
to  Jupiter  and  Juno,  with  the  exception  of  Ter- 
minus and  Juventas,  whose  sanctuaries  the  au- 
guries would  not  allow  to  be  removed.  This  was 
taken  as  an  omen  that  the  Roman  state  would 
remain  ever  undiminished  and  young,  and  the 
chapels  of  the  two  divinities  were  inclosed  within 
the  walls  of  the  new  temple.  It  is  however 
probable  that  the  god  Terminus  is  no  other  than 
Ji:piter  himself,  in  the  capacity  of  protector  of 
boundaries. 

Terpander  (j4p*ay1tpot),  the  father  of  Greek 
music,  and  dm  ugh  it  of  lyric  poetry.  He  was  a 
native  of  Antissa  in  Lesbos,  and  flourished  between 
a.  c  700  and  650.  He  removed  from  Lesbos  to 
Sparta,  and  there  introduced  his  new  system  of 
music,  and  established  the  first  musical  school  or 
svstem  that  existed  in  Greece.  He  added  3  strings 
to  the  lyre,  which  before  his  time  bad  only  4 


strings,  thns  making  it  seven-stringed.  His  miteie 
produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  Spartans,  and 
he  was  hold  in  high  honour  by  them,  during  his 
life  and  after  his  death.  He  was  the  first  who 
obtained  a  victory  in  the  musical  contests  at  the 
festival  of  the  Cam ea  (676).  We  have  only  3  or 
4  fragments  of  the  remains  of  his  poetry. 

Terpsichore  (T«p^«x«$pB),  one  of  the  9  Muses 
presided  over  the  choral  song  and  dancing.  [Mu- 
8 a  a.] 

Terra.  [Gaba.] 

Terr  ac  In  a,  more  usually  written  Tarracina 
[Tabracina.] 

Tertullianus,  Q.  Septimlus  Florena  usually 
called  Tertullian,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin 
fathers  now  extant.  Notwithstanding  the  celebrity 
which  he  has  always  enjoyed,  our  knowledge  of 
his  personal  history  is  extremely  limited,  and  is 
derived  almost  exclusively  from  a  succinct  notice 
by  St  Jerome.  From  this  we  learn  that  Ter- 
tullian was  a  native  of  Carthage,  the  son  of  a  pro- 
consular centurion  (an  officer  who  appears  to  hav« 
acted  as  a  sort  of  aide-de-camp  to  provincial 
governors) ;  that  he  flourished  chiefly  during  the 
reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  and  of  Caracalla ;  that 
he  became  a  presbyter,  and  remained  orthodox 
until  he  had  reached  the  term  of  middle  life,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  envy  and  ill-treatment  which 
he  experienced  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
he  went  over  to  the  Montanists,  and  wrote  several 
books  in  defence  of  those  heretics ;  that  he  lived  to  a 
reat  age, and  was  the  author  of  many  works.  His 
irth  may  be  placed  about  A.  D.  160,  and  his  death 
about  240.  The  most  interesting  of  his  numerous 
works  is  his  A  pologia,  or  defence  of  Christianity. 
It  was  written  at  Carthage,  probably  during  the 
reign  of  Severus.  The  writings  of  Tertullian  show 
that  he  was  a  man  of  varied  learning;  but  hie 
style  is  rough,  abrupt,  and  obscure,  abounding  in 
far-fetched  metaphors  and  extravagant  hyperboles. 
The  best  editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Ter- 
tullian are  the  one  printed  at  Venice,  1744,  fo., 
and  the  one  edited  by  Semler  and  by  Schuta, 
6  vols.  8vo.  Hal.  1770.  There  is  a  good  edition 
of  l\\t  Apologetic* t,  by  Havercamp,  8vo.  Lug.  Bat. 
1710. 

Testa,  C.  Trebatlua,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero.  He  was 
recommended  by  Cicero  to  Julius  Caesar  during 
his  proconsulship  of  Gaul,  and  be  followed  Caesar's 
party  after  the  civil  war  broke  out.  Cicero  dedi- 
cated to  Trebatius  h«s  book  of  Topic*,  which  he 
wrote  to  explain  to  him  this  book  of  Aristotle. 
Trebatius  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  under 
Augustus  as  a  lawyer.  Horace  addressed  to  him 
the  1st  Satire  of  the  2nd  Book.  Trebatius  was  a 
pupil  of  Q.  Cornelius  Maximns,  and  master  of 
Labeo.  He  wrote  some  books  De  Jure  CVnVi,  and 
De  Rdigion&us.  He  is  often  cited  in  the  Digest, 
but  there  is  no  direct  excerpt  from  his  writings. 

Tetbys  (Tt?Mj),  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gaea, 
and  wife  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Oceanides  and  of  the  numerous 
river-gods.  She  also  educated  Hera,  who  was 
brought  to  her  by  Rhea. 

Tetrlca,  a  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Pisenum 
and  the  land  of  the  Sabine*,  belonging  to  the  great 
chain  of  the  Apennines. 

Tetricni,  C.  Pesuvlua,  one  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, and  the  last  of  the  pretenders  who  ruled  Gaul 
during  its  separation  from  the  empire  under GaUienus 
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and  his  successor.  He  reigned  in  Gaul  from  a.  d. 
267  to  274,  and  was  defeated  by  Aurelian  in  274, 
at  the  battle  of  Chalons,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
believed  to  hare  betrayed  his  army  to  the  emperor. 
It  is  certain  that  although  Tetricus,  along  with  his 
son,  graced  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  he  was 
immediately  afterwards  treated  with  the  greatest 
distinction  by  Aurelian. 

Teucer  (f  ewtooj).  1.  Son  of  the  river-god  Sca- 
mander  by  the  Nymph  Idaea,  was  the  first  king 
of  Troy,  whence  the  Trojans  are  sometimes  called 
Teueri.  Dardanus  of  Samothrace  came  to  Teucer, 
received  his  daughter  Batea  or  Arisbe  in  marriage, 
and  became  his  successor  in  the  kingdom.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  Dardanus  was  a  native  prince  of 
Troy,  and  Seaman der  and  Teucer  immigrated  into 
Troas  from  Crete,  bringing  with  them  the  worship 
of  Apollo  Smintheus.  —  2.  Son  of  Telamon  and 
Hesione,  was  a  step-brother  of  Ajax,  and  the  best 
archer  among  the  Greeks  at  Troy.  On  his  return 
from  the  Trojan  war,  Telamon  refused  to  receive 
him  in  Sal  amis,  because  he  had  not  avenged  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ajax.  Teucer  thereupon 
•ailed  away  in  search  of  a  new  home,  which  he 
found  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  given  to 
him  by  Belus,  king  of  Sidon.  He  there  founded 
the  town  of  Salami*,  and  married  Eune,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cyprus,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Asteria. 

Teueri    [Mtsia;  Troas.] 

Teumessus  (Tfi^trcrcSs),  a  mountain  in  Boeotia, 
near  Hypatus,  and  close  to  Thebes,  on  the  road 
from  the  latter  place  to  Chalcis.  It  was  from  this 
mountain  that  Dionysus,  enraged  with  the  Thebans, 
»«nt  the  fox  which  committed  such  devastations  in 
their  territory. 

Teuta  (T*vro),  wife  of  Agron,  king  of  the  Illy- 
nans,  assumed  the  sovereign  power  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  b.  c  231.  In  consequence  of  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  piratical  expeditions  of  her 
subjects  upon  the  Italian  merchants,  the  Romans 
sent  two  ambassadors  to  demand  satisfaction,  but 
she  not  only  refused  to  comply  with  their  demands, 
but  caused  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers  to  be 
assassinated  on  his  way  home.  War  was  now  de- 
clared against  her  by  the  Romans.  The  greater 
part  of  her  territory  was  soon  conquered,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  to 
her  (B.c  228),  on  condition  of  her  giving  up  the 
greater  part  of  her  dominions. 

Teuthraaia.  [Mysia.] 

Teuthras  (TsWpai),  an  ancient  king  of  Mysia, 
who  married,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
adopted  as  his  daughter  Auge,  the  daughter  of 
Aleus.  He  also  received  with  hospitality  her  son 
Telephus,  when  the  latter  came  to  Asia  in  search 
of  his  mother.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mysia  by  Tclephus.  [Tklkphuh.]  The  50 
daughters  of  Teuthras,  given  as  a  reward  to  Her- 
cules, are  called  by  Ovid  Teuthrantia  turbo. 

Tenthras  (Tftfyos  :  prob.  Demirji-Dagk),  a 
mountain  in  the  Mysian  district  of  Teuthranin,  a 
8.  VV.  branch  of  Temnus.  It  contains  a  celebrated 
pass,  called  the  Iron  Gates  (Demir  Kapa),  through 
which  all  caravans  between  Smyrna  and  Brusa 
(the  ancient  Prusias)  must  needs  pass. 

Teutoburgiensis  Saltus,  a  ran^e  of  hills  in 
Germany  covered  with  wood,  extending  N.  of  the 
Lippe,  from  Osnabrlick  to  Paderbom,  and  known 
in  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  Teutoturgrr 
WaM  or  LippUckt  Wold.     It  is  celebrated  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  Varus  aid 
3  Roman  legions  by  the  Germans  under  Amtio 

a.  n,  9. 

Teutones  or  Teutoni,  a  powerful  people  iaOtr- 
many,  who  invaded  Gaul  and  the  Roman  dominions 
along  with  the  Cimbri,  at  the  latter  essd  of  the  'iad 
century  ac  The  history  of  their  invalids  it 
given  under  Cimbri.  The  name  Teutones  is  set 
a  collective  name  of  the  whole  people  of  Germany, 
as  some  writers  have  supposed,  but  only  of  one 
particular  tribe,  who  probably  dwelt  on  the  costs 
of  the  Baltic,  near  the  Cimbri. 

Thabor,  Tabor,  or  Atabyrlum  ('A-of^w 
LXX. :  'Iraeipior,  Joseph. :  Jtbel  Tmr\  an  boated 
mountain  at  the  E.  end  of  the  plain  of  Esdraekc  a 
Galilee,  between  1700  and  1800  feet  high.  Its 
summit  was  occupied  by  a  fortified  town,  under 
the  Maccabees  and  the  Romans.  This  is  quits 
enough  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be,  as  a  local  tra- 
dition asserts,  the  lonely  mountain  on  which  ocr 
Saviour  was  transfigured ;  although  the  tradiooa 
has  been  bolstered  up  by  a  variation  of  the 
name  of  the  mountain,  which  makes  it  Jtbei  A'sr, 
L  e.  the  Mountain  of  Light. 

Thabraca  or  Tabraca  (Ba^ice,  TdsToJsa:  T*- 
barca).  a  city  of  Numidia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tusca,  and  on  the  frontier  towards  Zeagv 
tana. 

Thais  (Baa),  a  celebrated  Athenian  courtena, 
who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  es- 
pedition  into  Asia.  Her  name  is  best  knows  frao 
the  story  of  her  having  stimulated  the  conqueror 
during  a  great  festival  at  Persepolis,  to  set  fire  is 
the  palace  of  the  Persian  kings :  but  this  anecdote, 
immortalized  as  it  has  been  by  Dryden's  Uav* 
ode,  is  in  all  probability  a  mere  fable.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Thais  attached  herself  to 
Ptolemy  Lagi,  by  whom  she  became  the  motb*:r  <J 
two  Bona,  Leontiscu*  and  Lagus,  and  of  a  daughter 
Irene. 

Thai  a  (BaAa),  a  great  city  of  Numidia,  men- 
tioned by  Sallust  and  other  writers,  and  probably 
identical  with  Telepte  (T«A«m))  or  Tfcelepte. a 
city  in  the  S.  of  Numidia,  71  Roman  miles  N.W. 
of  Capsa.  It  was  the  S.  W.  frontier  town  towards 
the  desert,  and  was  connected  by  a  road  with 
Tacape  on  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  is  probably  to 
be  identified  with  Ferimak,  or  with  the  hrg* 
ruins  near  it,  called  Medina*  «t  Kadima. 

Thalamae  (6aAd>iai).  L  A  fortified  town  ia 
Elis,  situated  in  the  mountains  above  Pylov  — 2. 
A  town  in  Messenia,  probably  a  little  to  the  L  of 
the  river  Pamisus. 

Thalasslus,  T&lasslus,  or  Talr.saio,  a  Roir.in 
senator  of  the  time  of  Romulus.  At  the  time  of 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  when  a  maiden  of 
surpassing  beauty  was  carried  off  for  TLili-s  u, 
the  persons  conducting  her,  in  order  to  protect  her 
against  any  assaults  from  others,  exclaimed  **  tat 
Thalassius.**  Hence,  it  is  said,  arose  the  wedding 
shout  with  which  a  bride  at  Rome  was  condia-tnl 
to  the  house  of  her  bridegroom. 

Th&ISl  (©oAtjt),  the  Ionic  philosopher,  and  one 
of  the  Seven  Sages,  was  born  at  Miletus  absat 
B.  c  636,  and  died  about  546,  at  the  age  of  W, 
though  the  exact  date  neither  of  his  birth  nor  <r* 
his  death  is  known.  He  is  said  to  have  predicted 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  in  the  rrurn 
of  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes;  to  have  diverted  ia» 
course  of  the  Halys  in  the  time  of  Croesus ;  sad 
later,  in  order  to  unite  the  Ionians  when  threaW 
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by  the  Persian*,  to  have  instituted  a  federal  council 
in  Teos.  In  the  luts  of  the  Seven  Sages  hi*  name 
seems  to  have  stood  at  the  head ;  and  he  displayed 
his  wisdom  both  by  political  sagacity,  and  by 
prudence  in  acquiring  wealth.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  founders  in  Greece  of  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy and  mathematics.  In  the  latter  science 
however  we  find  attributed  to  him  only  proofs  of 
propositions  which  belong  to  the  first  elements  of 
geometry,  and  which  could  not  possibly  have  enabled 
him  to  calculate  the  eclipse*  of  the  sun,  and  the 
course  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  may  however 
hare  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics  from  Egypt,  which  country  he  is 
said  to  have  visited.  Thales  maintained  that  water 
is  the  origin  of  things,  meaning  thereby,  that  it  is 
water,  out  of  which  every  thing  arises,  and  into 
which  every  thing  resolves  itself.  Thales  left  no 
works  behind  him. 

Thales  or  Thaletai  (©oXflr,  9akhrta\  the 
celebrated  musician  and  lyric  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Gortyna  in  Crete.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Spar- 
tan* he  removed  to  Sparta,  where,  by  the  influence 
of  his  music,  he  appeased  the  wrath  of  Apollo,  who 
had  visited  the  city  with  a  plague,  and  composed 
the  factions  of  the  citisens,  who  were  at  enmity 
with  each  other.  He  founded  the  2nd  of  the 
musical  schools,  which  flourished  at  Sparta,  the  1st 
having  been  established  by  Terpander.  The  date 
of  Thaletas  is  uncertain,  but  he  may  probably  be 
placed  shortly  after  Terpander.  [Txrpandbr.] 

Thalia  (©dA«i«,  9aXla).  t  One  of  the  9  Muses 
jnd,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  Muse  of  Comedy. 
[Musab.]  — 2.  One  of  the  Nereides.  — 8.  One 
of  the  Charites  or  Graces. 

Thallo.    [  Horab.] 

Thalna  or  Tain*,  W.  Joreatitu,  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  B.C.  170;  praetor  167;  and  consul  163, 
when  be  subdued  the  Corsicans.  The  senate  voted 
him  the  honour  of  a  thanksgiving;  and  he  was  so 
overcome  with  joy  at  the  intelligence,  which  he 
received  as  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  that  he 
dropt  down  dead  on  the  spot. 

Thambes  (erfuSnr,  Ottppip,  Ckt/tTjt),  a  moun- 
tain in  the  E.  of  Numidia,  containing  the  source  of 
the  river  Rubricates. 

Thamydeni  or  Thamyditae  (BauvSrjyot,  9aui>- 
iircu),  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Arabian,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  The- 
Mond, 

Thamyris  or  Thamyras  (eduupis),  an  ancient 
Thracian  bard,  was  a  son  of  Philammon  and  the 
nymph  Argiope.  In  his  presumption  he  chal- 
lenged the  Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill,  and  being 
overcome  in  the  contest,  was  deprived  by  them  of 
his  sight  and  of  the  power  of  singing.  He  was 
represented  with  a  broken  lyre  in  his  hand. 

Thanatos.  [Mora.] 

Thapsa,  a  city  of  N.  Africa,  probably  identical 
with  Rusicada. 

Thapsacus  (Bd^axos :  0.  T.  Thiphsach;  an 
Aramean  word  signified  a  ford  t  OaijKurrH^* :  Ra. 
at  the  ford  of  El-Hamman,  near  Rakkah\  a  city 
of  Syria,  in  the  province  of  Chalybonitis,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  2000  stadia  8.  of 
Zeugma,  and  15  parasangs  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Chaboraa  (the  A  raxes  of  Xenophon).  At 
this  place  was  the  usual,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
only  ford  of  the  Euphrates,  by  which  a  passage 
was  made  between  Upper  and  Lower  Asia. 

Thapwa  («o>*:  fld>w).   t  A  city  on  the 


E.  coast  of  Sicily  on  a  peninsula  of  the  same  name 
(fsola  degli  A/uynui),  founded  by  Dorian  colonist* 
from  Megan,  who  soon  abandoned  it  in  order  to 
found  Megara  Hybla.— 2.  (ZJeroo*,  Ru.),  a  city 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Byzacena,  in  Africa  Propria, 
where  Caesar  finally  defeated  the  Pompeian  army, 
and  finished  the  civil  war,  a.  C.  46. 

Thlaoa  or  Thlsus  (edVos :  edmo* :  Tia$o  or 
Tasso),  an  island  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegaean  sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Nestus.  It  was  at  a  very  early  period 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Phoenicians,  on  account 
of  its  valuable  gold  mines.  According  to  tradition 
the  Phoenicians  were  led  by  Thasus,  son  of  Posei- 
don, or  Agenor,  who  came  from  the  East  in  search 
of  Euro  pa,  and  from  whom  the  island  derived  its 
name.  Thasos  was  afterwards  colonised  by  the 
Parians,  b.  c.  708,  and  among  the  colonists  was  the 
poet  Archilochus.  Besides  the  gold  mines  in  Tha- 
sos itself,  the  Thasians  possessed  still  more  valuable 
gold  mines  at  Scapte  Hyle  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Thrace.  The  mines  in  the  island  had  been  most 
extensively  worked  by  the  Phoenicians,  but  even 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  they  were  still  productive. 
The  clear  surplus  revenue  of  the  Thasians  before 
the  Persian  conquest  amounted  to  200,  and  some- 
times even  to  300  talents  (46,000/.,  66,000i),  ot 
which  sum  the  mines  in  Scapte  Hyle  produced  80 
talents,  and  those  in  the  island  somewhat  less. 
They  possessed  at  this  time  a  considerable  terri- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  were  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  peoples  in  the  N.  of  the 
Aegaean.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Persians 
under  Mardonius,  and  subsequently  became  part  of 
the  Athenian  maritime  empire.  They  revolted, 
however,  from  Athens  in  B»c  465,  and  after  sus- 
taining a  siege  of  3  years,  were  subdued  by  Ci- 
roon  in  463.  They  were  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  Athenians  all  their  possessions  in  Thrace,  to 
destroy  their  fortifications,  to  give  up  their  ships, 
and  to  pay  a  large  tribute  for  the  future.  They 
again  revolted  from  Athens  in  411,  and  called  in 
the  Spartans,  but  the  island  was  a  train  restored  to 
the  Athenians  byThrasybulus  in  407.  In  addition 
to  its  gold  mines,  Thasos  was  celebrated  for  its 
marble  and  its  wine.  The  soil,  however,  is  other- 
wise  barren,  and  merits  even  at  the  present  day 
the  description  applied  to  it  by  the  poet  Archilo- 
chus, —  **on  ass's  back-bone,  overspread  with  wild 
wood."  The  principal  town  in  the  island,  also 
called  Thasos,  was  situated  on  the  N.  coast  upon 
3  eminences.  There  are  still  a  few  remains  o. 
the  ancient  town. 

Thaumaa  (Bavfuts),  son  of  Pontes  and  Ge,  and 
by  the  Oceanid  Electra,  the  father  of  Iris  and  the 
Harpies.  Hence  Iris  is  called  Thaumutttius,  Thuu- 
tnantis,  and  Thaumaatta  virgo. 

Theaetetus  (Scoirnrof),  an  Athenian,  the  son 
of  Euphronius  of  Sunium,  is  introduced  as  one  of 
the  speakers  in  Plato's  Tfimrteiua  and  Sophists,  in 
which  dialogues  be  is  spoken  of  as  a  noble  and 
well-disposed  youth  ;  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  especially  in  the  study  of  geometry. 

Theagenes  (Btayirns).  1.  Tyrant  of  Megara. 
obtained  his  power  about  b.  C  630,  having  espcused 
the  part  of  the  commonalty  against  the  nobles. 
He  was  driven  out  before  his  death.  He  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Cylon.  [Cylo*.]  —  2.  A 
Ttiasian,  the  son  of  Timosthenes,  renowned  for  his 
extraordinary  strength  and  swiftness.  He  gained 
numerous  victories  at  the  Olympian,  Pythian, 
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Nemean.  and  Isthmian  games,  and  is  said  to  hare 
iron  1300  crowns,    lie  flourished  B.  c.  480. 

Theano  (eeas-ol),  daughter  of  Cisseus,  wife  of 
Antenor,  and  priestess  of  Athena  at  I  lion* 

Tbiftno  (0«af«),  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
female  philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
appears  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  and 
the  mother  by  him  of  Telauges,  Mnesarchus,  Myia, 
and  Arigaote  ;  but  the  accounts  respecting  her 
were  various.  Several  letters  are  extant  under  her 
name  ;  and,  though  they  are  not  genuine,  they  are 
valuable  remains  of  a  period  of  considerable  anti- 
qn»*v. 

TheDae  (B^gcu),  in  the  poets  sometimes  Thebe 
'eVj&f,  Dor.  e^«o),  aft  Diospolia  Magna  ( AioVa-o- 
Att  ft«yd\Tf,  i.  e.  Ortat  City  of  Jove),  in  Scripture 
No  or  Ho  Amnion,  was  the  capital  of  Theba'is,  or 
Upper  Egypt,  and,  for  a  long  time,  of  the  whole 
country.  It  was  reputed  the  oldest  city  of  the 
world.  It  stood  in  about  the  centre  of  the  The- 
bald,  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  above  Coptos,  and 
in  the  Nomos  Coptites.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Aethlopians ;  but  this  is  of  course  only 
a  form  of  the  tradition  which  represents  the  civili- 
sation of  Upper  Egypt  as  having  come  down  the 
Nile.  Others  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Osiris, 
who  named  it  after  his  mother,  and  others  to  Bu- 
airis.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  the  height  of  its 
splendour,  as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  as  a  chief 
peat  of  the  worship  of  Ammon,  about  b.  a  1600. 
The  fame  of  its  grandeur  had  reached  the  Greeks 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  describes  it, 
with  poetical  exaggeration,  as  having  a  hundred 
gates,  from  each  of  which  it  could  send  out  200 
war  chariots  fully  armed.  Homer's  epithet  of 
**  Hundred-Gated**  (iKarifiwvkot)  is  repeatedly 
applied  to  the  city  by  later  writers.  Its  real  extent 
was  calculated  by  the  Greek  writers  at  140  stadia 
(14  geog.  miles)  in  circuit ;  and  in  Strata's  'time, 
when  the  long  transference  of  the  seat  of  power  to 
Lower  Egypt  bad  caused  it  to  decline  greatly,  it 
still  had  a  circuit  of  80  stadia.  That  these  compu- 
tations are  not  exaggerated,  is  proved  by  the  exist- 
ing ruins,  which  extend  from  side  to  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  here  about  6  miles  wide ;  while 
the  rocks  which  bound  the  valley  are  perforated 
with  tombs.  These  ruins,  which  are  perhaps  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  world,  enclose  within  their 
site  the  4  modern  villages  of  Comae,  Luxor,  Me- 
dinet  Abou,  and  Gowntm  f  the  2  former  on  the 
E..  and  the  2  latter  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river. 
They  consist  of  temples,  colossi,  sphinxes,  and  obe- 
lisks, and,  on  the  W.  side,  of  tombs,  many  of 
which  are  cut  in  the  rock  and  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, which  are  still  as  fresh  as  if  just  finished. 
These  ruins  are  remarkable  alike  for  their  great 
antiquity,  and  for  the  purity  of  their  style.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  great  buildings  were  all 
erected  before  the  Persian  invasion,  when  Thebes 
was  taken  by  Cambyses,  and  the  wooden  habita- 
tions burnt ;  after  which  time  it  never  regained  the 
rank  of  a  capital  city ;  and  thus  its  architectural 
monuments  escaped  that  Greek  influence  which  is 
bo  marked  in  the  edifices  of  Lower  Egypt  Among 
its  chief  buildings,  the  ancient  writers  mention  the 
Memnoniom,  with  the  2  colossi  in  front  of  it,  the 
temple  of  Ammon,  in  which  one  of  the  S  chief 
colleges  of  priests  was  established,  and  the  tombs 
of  the  kings.  To  describe  the  ruins  and  discuss 
their  identification,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  article. 


THEBAX. 

Thib**,  in  Europe.     1.  (*3rje*«*,  in  Poetry 
e^U.  Dor.  &4fia:  &v**2ot,  fern.  *>t6ris,  Theti- 
nus,  fern.  Thebaia:  TkeSa,  Turkish  Sfm),  the 
chief  city  in  Boeotia,  was  situated  in  a  plain  S.  E. 
of  the  lake  Hylice  and  N.  E.  of  Plataeae.  Its 
acropolis,  which  was  an  oval  eminence  of  no  great 
height,  was  called  CadmSa  (Kaiufta),  beau*?  :t 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cad  mas,  the 
leader  of  a  Phoenician  colony.     On  each  side  of 
this  acropolis  is  a  small  valley,  running  up  from  the 
Theban  plain  into  the  low  ridge  of  hills  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  that  of  Plataeae.     Of  these 
valleys,  the  one  to  the  W.  is  watered  by  the  Diree ; 
and  the  one  to  the  E.  by  the  Ismenus  ;  both  of 
which  however  are  insignificant  streamlets,  though 
so  celebrated  in  ancient  story.    The  greater  part 
of  the  city  stood  in  these  valleys,  and  was  bcolt 
some  time  after  the  acropolis.     It  is  said  that  the 
fortifications  of  the  city  were  constructed  bv  Am- 
phion  and  his  brother  Zethus  ;  and  that,  whm 
Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the  stones  moved  of  their 
own  accord  and  formed  the  walL    The  territory  of 
Thebe*  was  called  Thebais  (©^ah),  and  extended 
R-wards  as  far  as  the  Euboean  sea.     No  city  is 
more  celebrated  in  the  mythical  ages  of  Greece 
than  Thebes.     It  was  here  that  the  use  of  letters 
was  first  introduced  from  Phoenicia  into  W.  Eu- 
rope,   It  was  the  reputed  birthplace  of  the  2  great 
divinities,  Dionysus  and  Hercules.  It  was  also  the 
native  city  of  the  great  seer  Tiresiaa,  as  well  as 
of  the  great  musician  Amphion.    It  was  the  scene 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  Oedipus,  and  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  wars  in  the  mythical  annals  of 
Greece.     Polynices,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Thebes  by  his  brother  Eteocles,  induced  6  ether 
heroes  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  marched  against 
the  city  ;  but  they  were  all  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  Thebans,  with  the  exception  of  Adrastus,  Po- 
lynices and  Eteocles  falling  br  each  other's  hands. 
This  is  usually  called  the  war  of  the  "Serea 
against  Thebes."    A  few  years  afterwards  "  The 
Epigoni,**  or  descendants  of  the  seven  heroes, 
marched  against  Thebes  to  revenge  their  fittb-Ts' 
death  ;  they  took  the  city  and  rased  it  to  the 
ground.    Thebes  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer  ia 
the  catalogue  of  the  Greek  cities  which  fought 
against  Troy,  as  it  was  probably  supposed  not  yet 
to  have  recovered  from  its  devastation  by  the  F.pi- 
goni.    It  appears  however  at  the  earliest  histories 
period  as  a  large  and  flourishing  city  ;  and  it  is 
represented  as  possessing  7  gates,  the  number  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  ancient  legends.     Its  govern- 
ment, after  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  was  sa 
aristocracy,  or  rather  an  oligarchy,  which  conti- 
nued to  be  the  prevailing  form  of  government  for  s 
long  time,  although  occasionally  exchanged  tor 
that  of  a  democracy.    Towards  the  end  of  the  IV 
loponnesian  war,  however,  the  oligarchy  finally 
disappears  ;  and  Thebes  appears  under  a  democra- 
tical  form  of  government  from  this  time,  till  it  oe- 
came  with  the  rest  ot  Ureece  subject  to  tne  Komani. 
The  Thebans  were  from  an  early  period  invete- 
rate enemies  of  their  neighbours,  the  Athenians 
Their  hatred  of  the  latter  people  was  probably  on* 
of  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  desert  toe 
cause  of  Grecian  liberty  in  the  i 
the" 


ty  in  the  great  struggle  against 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 


Thebans  naturally  espoused  the  Spartan  side,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  downial  of  Athens. 
But,  in  common  with  the  other  Greek 
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and  joined  the  confederacy  formed  against  Sparta 
in  n.  c  394.  Tbe  peace  of  Antalcidaa  in  387  pat 
an  end  to  hostilities  in  Greece  ;  but  the  treacherous 
seizure  of  the  Cadmea  by  the  Lacedaemonian  ge- 
neral Phoebidas  in  382*  and  its  recovery  by  the 
Theban  exiles  in  879,  led  to  a  war  between  Thebes 
and  Sparta,  in  which  the  former  not  only  recovered 
its  independence,  but  for  ever  destroyed  the  Lace- 
daemonian supremacy.  This  was  the  most  glorious 
period  in  the  Theban  annals  j  and  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in 
371,  made  Thebes  the  first  power  in  Greece.  Her 
greatness  however  was  mainly  due  to  the  pre- 
eminent abilities  of  her  citizens,  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas  ;  and  with  the  death  of  the  former  at  the 
battle  of  Man  tinea  in  362,  she  lost  the  supremacy 
which  she  had  bo  recently  gained.  Soon  after- 
wards Philip  of  Macedon  began  to  exercise  a  para- 
mount influence  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece. 
The  Thebaxis  were  induced,  by  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,  to  forget  their  old  animosities  against 
the  Athenians,  and  to  join  the  latter  in  protecting 
the  liberties  of  Greece  ;  but  their  united  forces 
were  defeated  by  Philip,  at  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
nea,  in  838.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Philip  and 
the  accession  of  Alexander,  tbe  Thebans  made  a 
Inst  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty,  but  were 
cruelly  punished  by  the  young  king.  The  city 
was  taken  by  Alexander  in  336,  and  was  entirely 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  temples,  and 
the  house  of  tbe  poet  Pindar ;  6000  inhabitants 
were  slain,  and  30,000  sold  as  slaves.  In  316  the 
city  was  rebuilt  by  Cassander,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Athenians.  In  290  it  was  taken  by  Deme- 
trins  Poliorcetes,  and  again  suffered  greatly.  Di- 
caearchus,  who  flourished  about  this  time,  has  left 
us  an  interesting  account  of  the  city.  He  describes 
it  as  about  70  stadia  (nearly  9  miles)  in  circum- 
ference, in  form  nearly  circular,  and  in  appearance 
snmewhat  gloomy.  He  says  that  it  is  plentifully 
provided  with  water,  and  contains  better  gardens 
than  any  other  city  in  Greece  ;  that  it  is  most 
agreeable  fn  summer,  on  account  of  its  plentiful 
supply  of  cool  and  fresh  water,  and  its  lar^e  gar- 
dens ;  but  that  in  winter  it  is  very  unpleasant, 
being  destitute  of  fuel,  exposed  to  floods  and  cold 
winds,  and  frequently  visited  by  heavy  falls  of 
•now.  He  further  represents  the  people  as  proud 
and  insolent,  and  always  ready  to  settle  disputes 
by  fighting,  rather  than  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice.  It  is  supposed  that  the  population  of  the 
city  at  this  time  may  hare  been  between  50,000 
and  60,000  souls.  After  the  Macedonian  period 
Thebes  rapidly  declined  in  importance  ;  and  it  re- 
ceived its  last  blow  from  Sulla,  who  gave  half  of 
its  territory  to  the  Del ph ions.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  only  a  village  in  bis  time  ;  and  Pausanias, 
who  visited  it  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  says  that  the  Cadmea  alone  was  then  in- 
habited. The  modern  town  is  also  confined  to 
this  spot,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  covered 
with  a  confused  heap  of  ruins  —  2.  Surnamed 
Phtbioticae  (eitfai  al  +0»«ti8«),  an  important 
city  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phthiotis,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast,  and  with  a  good  harbour. 
—  3.  A  town  in  Lucania,  rarely  mentioned. 

Theb&ia,  [Abotptus.] 

Thebe  TirowKeuciri),  a  city  of  Mysia,  on 

the  wooded  slope  of  M.  Placus,  destroyed  by 
Achilles.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
nf  Andromache  and  Chryieis.    It  existed  in  the 
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historical  period,  bat  by  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had 
fallen  into  ruin,  and  by  that  of  Pliny  it  had  va- 
nished. Its  site  was  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyttium,  where  a  beautiful  tract  of  country 
was  named,  after  it,  Thebanus  campus  (to  ©Vjgrjj 
vtSlor). 

Thecoa  or  Tekoa  (e««oa,  Joseph. :  e«W  LXX.: 
Tekua,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Judaea,  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  6  miles  S.  of  Bethlehem,  and  12  S.  of  Je- 
rusalem, w&3  the  birthplace  of  tbe  prophet  Amos. 
(See  also  2  Chron.  xl)  In  the  time  of  Jerome,  it 
was  a  mere  village. 
Thelpflsa  orTelphuasa  (eiKmv<ra9T4Kpovffva: 


Bu.),a 


in  Arcadia 


Tt\<pou<ru>i :  nr.  Va 
on  the  river  Ladon. 

Theman,  a  city  of  the  Edomites,  in  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  whose  people  were  celebrated  for  their 
wisdom. 

Themis  (e«jut),  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Go, 
was  married  to  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Horse,  Eunomia,  Dice  (Astraea), 
Irene,  and  of  the  Moerae.  In  the  Homeric  poems, 
Themis  is  the  personification  of  the  order  of  things 
established  by  law,  custom,  and  equity,  whence 
she  is  described  as  reigning  in  the  assemblies  of 
men,  and  as  convening,  by  the  command  of  Zeus, 
the  assembly  of  the  gods.  She  dwells  in  Olympus, 
and  is  on  friendly  terms  with  Hera.  She  is  aUo 
described  as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  is  said  to 
hare  been  in  possession  of  the  Delphic  oracle  as 
the  successor  of  Ge,  and  previous  to  Apollo. 
Nymphs  believed  to  be  daughters  of  Zeus  and 
Themis  lived  in  a  cave  on  the  river  Eridanus,  and 
the  Hesperides  als>o  are  called  daughters  of  Zeus 
and  Themis.  She  is  often  represented  on  coins 
resembling  the  figure  of  Athena  with  a  cornucopia 
and  a  pair  of  scales. 

Themiscyra  (&*pt<ntvpa\  a  plain  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  extending  K  of  the  river  Iris  beyond  the 
Thermodon,  celebrated  from  very  ancient  times  as 
the  country  of  tbe  Amaxons.  It  was  well  watered, 
and  rich  in  pasture.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ther- 
modon was  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  present  Tkmrmek  occupies  its 
site.  [Thkrmodon.] 

Tbimlsoii  (espiow),  a  celebrated  Greek  phy- 
sician, and  the  founder  of  the  medical  sect  of  the 
Methodici,  was  a  native  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  and 
lived  in  the  first  century  B.  c.  He  wrote  several 
medical  works,  but  of  these  only  tbe  titles  and  a 
few  fragments  remain.  The  physician  mentioned 
by  Juvenal  was  probably  a  contemporary  of  the 
poet,  and  consequently  a  different  person  from  the 
founder  of  the  Methodici. 

Themistius  ( 6#^I<moi),  a  distinguished  phi- 
losopher and  rhetorician,  w  as  a  Paphlagonian,  and 
flourished,  first  at  Constantinople  and  afterwards 
at  Roma,  in  the  reigns  of  Constantius,  Julian, 
Jovian,  Valens,  Gratian,  and  Theodosius.  He 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  all  those  emperors,  and  was 
promoted  by  them  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state.  After  holding  various  public  offices,  and 
being  employed  on  many  important  embassies,  he 
was  made  prefect  of  Constantinople  by  Theodosius, 
A.  D.  384.  So  great  was  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  Theodosius,  that,  though  Themistius  was 
a  heathen,  the  emperor  entrusted  his  son  Arcadius 
to  the  tutorship  of  the  philosopher,  387.  The  life 
of  Themistius  probably  did  not  extend  beyond 
390.    Besides  the  emperors,  he  numbered  among 
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his  friends  the  chief  orators  And  philosophers  of 
the  age,  Christian  as  well  as  heathen.  Not  only 
Libanius,  but  Gregory  of  Naxianzus  also  was  his 
friend  and  correspondent,  and  the  latter,  in  an 
epistlo  still  extant,  calls  him  the  "  king  of  arjru- 
menU."  The  orations  (woXitikoI  \6yot)  of  The- 
mistius,  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius,  were  36  in 
number,  of  which  33  hare  come  down  to  as  in  the 
original  Greek,  and  one  in  a  Latin  version.  The 
other  two  were  supposed  to  be  lost,  until  one  of 
th«n  was  discovered  by  Cardinal  Maio,  in  the 
Ainbrosian  Library  at  Milan,  in  1816.  The  best 
edition  of  the  Orations  is  by  Dindorf,  Lips.  1832, 8 vo. 

Themistocles  (&«fu<rroK\ijs),  the  celebrated 
Athenian,  was  the  son  of  Neocles  and  Abrotonon, 
a  Thracian  woman,  and  was  born  about  aa5l4. 
In  his  youth  he  had  an  impetuous  character ;  he 
displayed  great  intellectual  power  combined  with 
a  lofty  ambition  and  desire  of  political  distinction. 
He  began  his  career  by  setting  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  bad  most  power,  among  whom 
Aristidcs  was  the  chief.  The  fame  which  Mil- 
tiadt'g  acquired  by  his  generalship  at  Marathon 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Themistocles  ;  and  he 
•aid  that  the  trophy  of  Miltiades  would  not  let  him 
sleep.  His  riral  Aristides  was  ostracised  in  483, 
to  which  event  Themistocles  contributed ;  and 
from  this  time  he  was  the  political  leader  in 
Athens.  In  481  he  was  Archon  Eponymus.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  employ  the  produce  of  the  silver 
mines  of  Laurium  in  building  ships,  instead  of 
distributing  it  among  the  Athenian  citizens.  His 
great  object  was  to  draw  the  Athenians  to  the  sea, 
as  he  was  couvinced  that  it  was  only  by  their  fleet 
that  Athens  could  repel  the  Persians  and  obtain 
the  supremacy  in  Greece.  Upon  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes,  Themistocles  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet ;  and  to  his 
energy,  prudence,  foresight,  and  courage  the  Greeks 
mainly  owed  their  salvation  from  the  Persian 
dominion.  Upon  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  the 
Athenians,  on  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  deserted 
their  city,  and  removed  their  women,  children,  and 
infirm  persons  to  Salamis,  Aegina,  and  T  roe  sen  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Persians  took  possession  of 
Athens,  the  Peloponnesians  were  anxious  to  retire 
to  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  Themistocles  used  all 
his  influence  in  inducing  the  Greeks  to  remain 
and  fight  with  the  Persians  at  Salamis,  and  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  persuaded  the  Spartan  com- 
mander Eurybiades  to  stay  at  Sal  amis.  But  as 
Hoon  as  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  made  its  appearance,  the 
Peloponnesians  were  again  anxious  to  sail  away ; 
and  when  Themistocles  saw  that  he  should  be  un- 
able to  persuade  them  to  remain,  he  sent  a  faithful 
nlave  to  the  Persian  commanders,  informing  them 
that  the  Greeks  intended  to  make  their  escape, 
and  that  the  Persians  had  now  the  opportunity  of 
accomplishing  a  noble  enterprise,  if  they  would 
only  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks.  The  Per- 
sians believed  what  they  were  told,  and  in  the 
nijjht  their  fleet  occupied  the  whole  of  the  channel 
between  Salamis  and  the  mainland.  The  Greeks 
were  thus  compelled  to  fight ;  and  the  result  whs 
the  great  and  glorious  victory,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  destroyed.  This 
victory,  which  was  due  to  Themistocles,  established 
his  reputation  among  the  Greeks.  On  his  visiting 
Sparta,  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  honours 
b>  ilu-  Spartans,  who  gave  Eurybiades  the  palm 


of  bravpry,  and  to  Themistocles  the  palm  of 
and  skill,  with  a  crown  of  olive,  and  the  beet 
chariot  that  Sparta  possessed.     The  Athetoses 
began  to  restore  their  ruined  city  after  the  bar- 
barians had  left  the  country,  and  Themistocles 
ad  vised  them  to  rebuild  the  walls,  and  to  make 
them  stronger  than  before.     The  Spartans  sent 
an  embassy  to  Athens  to  dissuade  them  from  forti- 
fying their  city,  for  which  we  can  a&sign  no  mode 
except  a  miserable  jealousy.    Themistocles,  how- 
ever, went  on  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  where  he 
amused  the  Spartans  with  lies,  till  the  wails  were 
far  enough  advanced  to  be  in  a  state  of  defence.  It 
was  upon  his  advice  also  that  the  Athenians  forti- 
fied the  port  of  Piraeus.    The  influence  of  The- 
mistocles does  not  appear  to  have  survived  the 
expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece  and  the 
fortification  of  the  ports.    He  was  probably  justly 
accused  of  enriching  himself  by  unfair  means,  f  e 
he  had  no  scruples  about  the  way  of  accomplishing 
an  end.    A  story  is  told,  that  after  the  retreat  of 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Greek  fleet  was 
wintering  at  Pagasae,  Themistocles  told  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  public  assembly  that  he  bad  a  scbesae 
to  propose  which  was  beneficial  to  the  state,  but 
could  not  be  expounded  to  the  many.  Arisbdes 
was  named  to  receive  the  secret,  and  to  report 
upon  it.    His  report  was  that  nothing  could  be 
more  profitable  than  the  scheme  of  Themistocles, 
but  nothing  more  unjust  ;  and  the  Athenians 
abided  by  the  report  of  Aristidcs.    In  471  The- 
mistocles was  ostracised  from  Athens,  aud  retired 
to  Argos.    After  the  discovery  of  the  treasonable 
correspondence  of  Pansanias  with  the  Persian 
kintf,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  Athens  to  ac- 
cuse Themistocles  of  being  privy  to  the  design  af 
Pausanias.    Thereupon  the  Athenians  sent  off 
persons  with  the  Lacedaemonians  with  instruc- 
tions to  arrest  Themistocles  (466).  Themistocles, 
hearing  of  what  was  designed  against  him,  first 
fled  from  Argos  to  Corey  ra,  and  then  to  Epirus, 
where  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Adnteto*. 
king  of  the  Molossi,  who  happened  to  be  In  xi 
home.    Admetus  was  no  friend  to  Themistocles, 
but  his  wife  told  the  fugitive  that  he  would  be 
protected  if  he  would  take  their  child  in  his  am-, 
and  sit  on  the  hearth.    The  king  soon  came  in, 
and  respecting  his  suppliant  attitude,  raiwd  bun 
up,  and  refused  to  surrender  htm  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian and  Athenian  agents.  Themittodes 
finally  reached  the  coast  of  Asia  in  safety.  Xerxn 
was  now  dead  (465),  and  Artaxerxes  was  on  the 
throne.    Themistocles  went  up  to  visit  the  kijif 
at  his  royal  residence ;  and  on  bis  arrival  be  seat 
the  king  a  letter,  in  which  he  promised  to  do  the 
k  ng  a  good  service,  and  prayed  that  he  might  he 
allowed  to  wait  a  year,  and  then  to  explain  per- 
sonally what  brought  him  there.    In  a  year  be 
made  himself  master  of  the  Persian  language  and 
the  Persian  usages,  and,  being  presented  to  the 
king,  he  obtained  the  greatest  influence  over  him. 
and  such  as  no  Greek  ever  before  enjoyed ;  partly 
owing  to  bis  high  reputation  and  the  hopes  that 
he  gave  to  the  king  of  subjecting  the  Greeks  to 
the  Persians.    The  king  gave  him  a  handsome 
allowance,  after  the  Persian  fashion ;  Magnesia 
supplied  him  with  bread  nominally,  but  paid  him 
annually  fifty  talents.    Lampsactu  supplied  wine, 
and  My  us  the  other  provisions-    Before  he  could 
accomplish  any  thing  he  died ;  some  say  that  be 
poisoned  hintsclL  finding  that  he  could  not  peri,  re 
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bis  promise  to  the  king.  A  monument  was  erected  j 
to  hi*  memory  in  the  Agora  of  Magnesia,  which 

Cace  was  within  his  government*  It  is  said  that 
s  bones  were  secretly  taken  to  Attica  by  his  re- 
lations, and  privately  interred  there.  Themistocles 
died  in  449,  at  the  age  of  65.  Themistocles  un- 
doubtedly possessed  great  talents  as  a  statesman, 
great  political  sagacity,  a  ready  wit,  and  excellent 
judgment :  but  he  was  not  an  honest  man ;  and, 
like  many  other  clever  men  with  little  morality, 
be  ended  his  career  unhappily  and  ingloriously,  an 
exile  and  a  traitor  too.  21  letters  attributed  to 
Themistocles  are  spurious, 

Themistdgenes  (fi*iu4rToyiv-r)%\  of  Syracuse,  is 
said  by  Xenophon  (Hell,  iii  I.  §  2)  to  have  written 
a  work  on  the  Anabasis  of  Cyrus ;  but  most  mo- 
dem writers,  following  the  stau-raent  of  Plutarch, 
suppose  that  Xenophon  really  refers  to  his  own 
work,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  name  of  Themis 
tonnes. 

Theocles  (etoaX^f),  son  of  Hegylus,  was  a 
Lacedaemonian  statuary,  and  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis.  He  therefore  flourished 
about  b.  c.  550. 

Theoclymenus  (OcoaXifptrof),  son  of  Poly- 
phides  of  Hyperasia,  and  a  descendant  of  Me- 
lampus,  was  a  soothsayer,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
murder,  whs  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  came  to 
Telemachus  when  the  latter  quitted  Sparta  to 
return  to  Ithaca. 

Theocosmos  (e«oWj*oj),  °f  Megan,  a  statu- 
ary, flourished  about  a.  c.  435—430. 

Theocritus  (etdxprroy).  L  Of  Chios,  an  orator, 
sophist,  and  perhaps  an  historian,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Ephorus  and  Theopompus ;  and  the  latter  was  his 
fellow-citizen  and  political  opponent,  Theopompus 
belonging  to  the  aristocratic  and  Macedonian,  and 
Theocritus  to  the  democratic  and  patriotic  party. 
Theocritus  is  said  to  have  also  given  deep  offence 
to  Alexander  by  the  sarcastic  wit,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  his  celebrity,  and 
which  at  last  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  Antigonus,  in  revenge  for  a  jest  upon 
the  king's  single  eye.  None  of  his  works  are 
extant  with  the  exception  of  2  or  3  epigrams, 
among  which  is  a  very  bitter  one  upon  Aristotle. 
—  2.  The  celebrated  bucolic  poet,  wan  a  native  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  son  of  Praxagoras  and  Philinna. 
He  visited  Alexandria  during  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  where  he  received  the  in- 
struction of  Philetas  and  Asclepiades,  and  began 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a  poet  His  first  efforts 
obtained  for  bun  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  who  was  associated  in  the  kingdom  with 
his  father,  Ptolemy  Soter,  in  B.C.  285,  and  in 
whose  praise,  therefore,  the  poet  wrote  the  14th, 
15th,  and  17th  Idyls.  At  Alexandria  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  poet  Aratus,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  6th  IdyL  Theocritus  afterwards 
returned  to  Syracuse,  and  lived  there  under 
HieroII.  It  appears  from  the  16th  Idyl  that 
Theocritus  was  dissatisfied,  both  with  the  want  of 
liberality  on  the  part  of  Hiero  in  rewarding  him 
for  his  poems,  and  with  the  political  state  of  his 
native  country.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed 
that  be  devoted  the  latter  part  of  his  life  almost 
entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  those  scenes  of 
nature  and  of  country  life,  on  his  representations 
of  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  Theocritus  was 
the  creator  of  bucolic  poetry  as  a  branch  of  Greek, 


and,  through  imitators,  such  as  Virgil,  of  Roman 
literature.  The  bucolic  idyls  of  Theocritus  are  of 
a  dramatic  and  mimetic  character.  They  are  pic- 
tures of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  common  people  of 
Sicily ;  whence  their  name,  fttti,  tUvWia.  The 
pastoral  poems  and  romances  of  btu*r  times  are  a 
totally  different  sort  of  composition  from  the  bu- 
colics of  Theocritus,  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
affected  sentiment,  the  pure  innocence,  and  the 
primeval  simplicity,  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  imaginary  shepherds  of  a  fictitious  Arcadia. 
He  merely  exhibits  simple  and  faithful  pictures  of 
the  common  life  of  the  Sicilian  people,  in  a  tho- 
roughly objective,  although  truly  poetical  spirit. 
Dramatic  simplicity  and  truth  are  impressed  upon 
the  pictures  exhibited  in  his  poems,  into  the  colour- 
ing of  which  he  has  thrown  much  of  the  natural 
comedy  which  is  always  seen  in  the  common  life 
of  a  free  people.  The  collection,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Theocritus,  consists 
of  30  poems,  called  by  the  general  title  of  Idyls,  a 
fragment  of  a  few  lines  from  a  poem  entitled 
Berenice,,  and  22  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
But  these  Idyls  are  not  all  bucolic,  and  were  tint 
all  written  by  Theocritus.  Those  idyls,  of  which 
the  genuineness  is  the  most  doubtful,  are  the 
12th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  20th,  2Cth,  27th,  29th, 
and  30th.  The  dialect  of  Theocritus  is  a  mixed 
or  eclectic  dialect,  in  which  the  new  or  softened 
Doric  predominates.  The  best  editions  of  Theo- 
critus are  by  Kiessling,  Lips.  1819,  and  by  Wuste- 
mann,  Gothae,  1830. 

Tae6dectes  (9fooVjeTt»r),  of  Phaselis,  in  Pam- 
phylia,  was  a  highly  distinguished  rhetorician  and 
tragic  poet  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  He 
was  the  son  of  Aristander,  and  a  pupil  of  Isocratcs 
and  Aristotle.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  at  Athens,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  41. 
The  people  of  his  native  city  honoured  the  memory 
of  Theodectes  with  a  statue  in  their  agora,  which 
Alexander,  when  he  stopped  at  Phaselis  on  his 
march  towards  Persia,  crowned  with  garlands,  to 
show  his  respect  for  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
had  been  associated  with  himself  by  means  of 
Aristotle  and  philosophy.  The  passages  of  Aris- 
totle, in  which  Theodectes  is  mentioned,  show  the 
strong  regard  and  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  philosopher.  Theodectes  devoted 
himself,  during  the  first  part  of  his  life,  entirely  to 
rhetoric,  and  afterwards  he  turned  his  attention  to 
tragic  poetry.  He  was  a  professional  teacher  of 
rhetoric  and  composer  of  orations  for  others,  and 
was  in  part  dependent  on  this  profession  for  his 
subsistence.  None  of  the  works  of  Theodectes 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  wrote  50  tragedies, 
which  were  very  popular  among  his  contemporaries. 
His  treatise  on  rhetoric  is  repeatedly  referred  to 
by  the  ancient  writers. 

Theodoretnj  (e«o8<6/nrroj),  an  eminent  ecclesi- 
astic of  the  5th  century,  was  born  at  Antioch 
about  a.  o.  393,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Cyrus, 
or  Cyrrhus,  a  small  city  near  the  Euphrates,  in 
420  or  423.  He  was  accused  of  being  a  Nes* 
torian,  and  was  in  consequence  deposed  at  the 
second  council  of  Ephesus  in  449;  but  he  was 
restored  to  his  diocese  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
in  451,  upon  his  anathematising  Nestorius  and 
his  doctrines.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  457  or 
458.  Theodoret  was  a  man  of  learning  and  of 
sound  judgment  The  most  important  of  his  vorks 
are :  1.  Conmentarie*  on  various  books  of  the  Old 
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and  New  Testaments,  in  which  he  adopts  the 
method,  not  of  a  continuous  commentary,  but  of 
proposing  and  solving  those  difficulties  which  he 
thinks  likely  to  occur  to  a  thoughtful  reader.  2. 
An  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  5  books,  intended  aa 
a  continuation  of  the  History  of  Eusebius.  It 
begins  with  the  history  of  Arianisro,  under  Con- 
sun  tine  the  Great,  and  ends  in  429.  3.  An 
apologetic  treatise,  intended  to  exhibit  the  con* 
firmations  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  contained  in 
the  Gentile  philosophy.  4.  Ten  Orations  on  Provi- 
dence. The  complete  editions  of  Theodoret  are 
by  Sirraond  and  Gamier,  5  vols,  fo.,  Paris,  1642 
—  1 684,  and  by  Schulze  and  Nocaselt,  Hake  Sax. 
1769—1774,  5  vols,  in  10  part*  8vo. 
Theodorias.  [Vacea.] 
Theodoricos  or  Theoderlcua.  L  I.  King  of 
the  Visigoths  from  a.  d.  418  to  451,  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Wallia,  but  appears  to  have  been  the  son 
of  tho  great  Alaric.  He  fell  fighting  on  the  side 
of  Actius  and  the  Romans  at  the  great  battle  of 
Chalons,  in  which  Attila  was  defeated  451.  —  2. 
IL  King  of  the  Visigoths  a.  D.  452 — 466,  2nd 
son  of  Theodoric  I.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne 
by  the  murder  of  his  brother  Thorismond.  He 
ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 
He  was  assassinated  in  466  by  his  brother  Euric, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.    Theodoric  II. 

a  patron  of  letters  and  learned  men.  The 
poet  Sidonius  Apollinaris  resided  for  some  time  at 
his  court  —  8.  Surnamed  the  Great,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  succeeded  his  father  Theodemir,  in 
475.  He  was  at  first  an  ally  of  Zeno,  the  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  but  was  afterwards  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  the  emperor.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  Theodoric,  Zeno  gave  him  permission 
to  invade  Italy,  and  expel  the  usurper  Odoacer 
from  the  country.  Theodoric  entered  Italy  in 
489,  and  after  defeating  Odoacer  in  3  great  battles, 
laid  siege  to  Ravenna,  in  which  Odoacer  took 
refuge.  After  a  siege  of  3  years  Odoacer  capitu- 
lated on  condition  that  ho  and  Theodoric  should 
rule  jointly  over  Italy;  but  Odoacer  was  soon 
afterwards  murdered  by  his  more  fortunate  rival 
(493).  Theodoric  thus  became  master  of  Italy, 
which  he  ruled  for  33  years,  till  his  death  in  526. 
His  long  reign  was  prosperous  and  beneficent,  and 
under  his  sway  Italy  recovered  from  the  ravages 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed  for  so  many  years. 
Theodoric  was  also  a  patron  of  literature ;  and 
among  his  ministers  were  Cassiodorus  and  Boe- 
thins,  the  two  last  writers  who  can  claim  a  place 
in  the  literature  of  ancient  Rome.  Out  prosperous 
as  had  been  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  his  last  days 
were  darkened  by  disputes  with  the  Catholics,  and 
by  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Boethius 
and  Symmachus,  whom  he  accused  of  a  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy.  His 
death  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  remorse. 
It  is  related  that  one  evening,  when  a  large  fish 
wa»  served  on  the  table,  he  fancied  that  he  beheld 
the  head  of  Symmachus,  and  was  so  terrified  that 
be  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  three  days  afterwards. 
Theodoric  was  buried  at  Ravenna,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  daughter 
Amalasuntha.  His  ashes  were  deposited  in  a  por- 
phyry vase,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Ravenna. 

theodorldaa  (BtoSvpitai),  of  Syracuse,  a  lyric 
and  epigrammatic  poet,  who  lived  about  B.  c.  235. 
He  had  a  place  in  the  Gnrviad  of  Meleager.  There 
are  1 8  of  his  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 


THEODORUS. 

Theodoras  ( e«<S5ccooi ).    L  Of  Byaantrasa,  a 

rhetorician,  and  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  «fct 
speaks  of  him  somewhat  contemptnoualy.  Cions 
describes  him  as  excelling  rather  in  the  tb«rv 
than  the  practice  of  his  art  —  2.  A  philosopher  of 
the  Cyrenaic  school,  to  one  branch  of  which  ha 
gave  the  name  of  "  Theodorians,"  &tot~f*l*.  H» 
is  usually  designated  by  ancient  writers  th«  Atheist. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  the  younger  Aristippaa,  and 
was  banished  from  Cyrene,  but  on  what  occasion  is 
not  stated.    He  then  went  to  Athens,  and  ooly 
escaped  being  cited  before  the  Areopagus,  by  tft* 
influence  of  Demetrius  Phalereu*.    He  was  after- 
wards banished  from  Athens,  probably  with  Deme- 
trius (307),  and  went  to  Alexandria,  where  b« 
was  employed  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  too  of 
Lagus,  king  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt; 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  shared  the  overthrosr 
and  exile  of  Demetrius.    While  in  the  service  of 
Ptolemy,  Theodoras  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Lysimachus,  whom  be  offended  by  the  freed  oca  of 
his  remarks.    One  answer  which  he  made  to  a 
threat  of  crucifixion  which  Lysimachu*  had  ated, 
has  been  celebrated   by  many  ancient  writers. 
"  Employ  such  threats  to  those  courtiers  of  youri ; 
for  it  matters  not  to  Theodore  whether  be  rots  or 
the  ground  or  in  the  air."    He  returned  at  lengtt 
to  Cyrene,  where  be  appears  to  have  ended  K» 
days.  —  3.  An  eminent  rhetorician  of  the  age  of 
Augustus,  was  a  native  of  Gadara,  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan.    He  settled  at  Rhodes,  when 
Tiberius,  afterwards  emperor,  during  his  retirement 
(b.  c  6 — a.  o.  2)  to  that  island,  was  one  of  sis 
hearers.    He  also  taught  at  Rome ;  but  whether 
his  settlement  at  Rome  preceded  that  at  Rhodes  is 
uncertain.    Theodoras  was  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  rhetoricians,  called  "Theodorei,*'  as  distinguished 
from  the  u  Apollodorei,"  or  followers  of  Apoliodorat 
of  Pergamus,  who  had  been  the  tutor  of 
Caesar  at  Apollonia.    Theodoras  wi 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost.  — »4.  A  Greek  monk, 
surnamed  Prodromus,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  12th  century.    He  was  held  in  great  repots 
by  his  contemporaries  as  a  scholar  and  philosopher, 
and  wrote  upon  a  great  variety  of  subject*.  Several 
of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.  of  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  :  1.  A  metrical  romance 
in  9  books,  on  the  loves  of  Rhodanthe  and  DosicWs 
written  in  iambic  metre,  and  exhibiting  very  lute 
ability.    2.  A  poem  entitled  (Vaieo  atyiiwwtcWui,  is 
iambic  verse,  on  44  the  battle  of  the  mice  and  cat." 
in  imitation  of  the  Homeric  Batraehornyomacaia 
This  piece  is  often  appended  to  the  editions  «f 
Aesop  and  Babrius.  —  5.  The  name  of  2  ancient 
Samian  artists.    (1.)  The  son  of  Rhoecut.  and 
brother  of  Telecles,  flourished  about  n.  c  600,  and 
was  an  architect,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  and  a  tcuip- 
tor  in  wood.    He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Heraena 
at  Samoa,  in  the  erection  of  which  it  may  therefore 
be  supposed  that  he  was  engaged  aa  well  as  his 
father.    Or,  considering  the  time  which  suc*i  s 
building  would  occupy,  the  treatise  may  perhap*  bs 
ascribed  to  the  younger  Theodoras.    He  was  abo 
engaged  with  his  father  in  the  erection  of  the  Wr- 
rinth  of  Lemnos  ;  and  he  prepared  the  form  da:  .e 
of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  EpheMis.    In  coojuae- 
tion  with  his  hrother  Telecles,  he  made  the  wooden 
statue  of  Apollo  Pythius  for  the  Samian  s  according 
to  the  fixed  rales  of  the  hieratic  style.    (2.)  The 

•  son  of  Telecles,  nephew  of  the  elder  Tbeednn*. 

|  and  grandson  of  Rhoecus,  flouriahed  about  560,  ia 
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Ote  times  of  Croesus  and  Polycrates,  and  obtained 
ouch  renown  no  a  statuary  in  bronze,  that  the  in- 
vention of  that  art  was  ascribed  to  bim,  in  con- 
junction with  hit  grandfather.  He  also  practised 
the  arts  of  engraving  metals  (to^wtucVj,  oae/a/vra), 
and  of  gem-engraving  ;  his  works  in  those  depart- 
ments being  celebrated  gold  and  silver  craters,  and 
the  ring  of  Pol  vera tes. 

Theodosiopolis  (0«o8o©*iov»oAij  :  prob.  Erxe- 
mum),  a  city  of  Armenia  Major,  S.  of  the  A  raxes, 
and  42  stadia  S.  of  the  mountain  which  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Euphrates:  built  by  Theo- 
dosius  II.  as  a  mountain  fortress:  enlarged  and 
atrencthoned  by  Anastasiua  and  Justinian.  Its 
position  made  it  a  place  of  commercial  importance. 
There  were  other  cities  of  the  name,  but  none  of 
any  great  consequence. 

Th&oddalus.  L  Surnamed  the  Great,  Roman 
emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  378 — 395,  was  the  son 
of  the  general  Theodosius  who  restored  Britain  to 
the  empire,  and  was  beheaded  at  Carthage  in  the 
rei«n  of  Valens,  376.  The  future  emperor  was 
born  in  Spain  about  346.  He  received  a  good 
education  ;  and  he  learned  the  art  of  war  under 
his  own  father,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  British 
campaigns.  During  his  father's  life-time  be  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Duke  (dux)  of  Moesia,  where 
be  defeated  the  Sarmatians  (374),  and  saved  the 
province.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  retired 
before  court  intrigues  to  his  native  country.  He 
acquired  a  considerable  military  reputation  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father;  and  after  the  death  of  Valens, 
who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Goths,  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  the  East  by  Gratian,  who  felt 
himself  unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the  empire. 
The  Roman  empire  in  the  East  was  then  in  a 
critical  position ;  for  the  Romans  were  disheart- 
ened by  the  bloody  defeat  which  tbey  had  sus- 
tained, and  the  Goths  were  insolent  in  their  victory. 
Theodosius,  however,  showed  himself  equal  to  the 
difficult  position  in  which  he  was  placed  ;  he  gained 
two  signal  victories  over  the  Goths,  and  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  barbarians  in  382.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (383)  Maximos  assumed  the  imperial 
purple  in  Britain,  and  invaded  Gaul  with  a  power- 
ful army.  In  the  war  which  followed  Gratian  was 
alain;  and  Theodosius,  who  did  not  consider  it 
prudent  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  Maximus, 
acknowledged  the  latter  emperor  of  the  countries 
of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  but  he  secured  to 
Valentinian,  the  brother  of  Gratian,  Italy,  Africa, 
and  western  Illyricum.  But  when  Maximus  ex- 
)ielled  Valentiuian  from  Italy  in  387,  Theodosius 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  marched  into 
the  West  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  After 
defeating  Maximus  in  Pannonia,  Theodosius  pur- 
sued him  across  the  Alps  to  Aquileiii.  Here  Maxi- 
mus was  surrendered  by  his  own  soldiers  to  Theo- 
dosius and  was  put  to  death.  Theodosius  spent 
the  winter  at  Milan,  and  in  the  following  year 
(389)  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  accompanied 
bv  Valentinian  and  his  own  son  Honorius.  Two 
events  in  the  life  of  Theodosius  about  this  time 
may  be  mentioned  as  evidence  of  his  uncertain 
character  and  his  savage  temper.  In  387  a  riot 
took  place  at  Antioch,  in  which  the  statues  of  the 
emperor,  of  his  father,  and  of  his  wife  were  thrown 
down  ;  but  these  idle  demonstrations  were  quickly 
•oppressed  by  an  armed  force.  When  Theodosius 
bsard  of  these  riots,  he  degraded  Antioch  from  the 
vtnk  of  a  cttr  stripped  it  of  its  possessions  and 
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privileges,  and  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a 
village  dependent  on  Laodicea.    But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intercession  of  Antioch  and  the  senate 
of  Constantinople,  he  pardoned  the  city,  and  all 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  riot.    The  other  event 
is  an  eternal  brand  of  infamy  on  the  name  of  Theo- 
dosius.   In  390,  while  the  emperor  was  at  Milan, 
a  serious  riot  broke  out  at  Thessalonica,  in  which 
the  imperial  officer  and  several  of  his  troops  were 
murdered.    Theodosius  resolved  to  take  the  most 
signal  vengeance  upon  the  whole  city.    An  army 
of  barbarians  was  sent  to  Thessalonica  ;  the  people 
were  invited  to  the  games  of  the  Circus  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  place  was  full,  the  soldiers  received  the 
signal  for  a  massacre.    For  3  hours  the  spectator* 
were  indiscriminately  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers,  and  7000  of  them,  or,  as  some  accounts 
say,  more  than  twice  that  number,  paid  the  penalty 
of  the  insurrection.    St.  Ambrose,  the  archbishop 
of  Mi  Lin,  represented  to  Theodosius  his  crime  in  a 
letter,  and  told  him  that  penitence  alone  could 
efface  his  guilt.    Accordingly,  when  the  emperor 
proceeded  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  usual 
manner  in  the  great  church  of  Milan,  the  archbishop 
stopped  him  at  the  door,  and  demanded  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  guilt.    The  conscience-struck 
Theodosius  humbled  himself  before  the  church, 
which  has  recorded  bis  penance  as  one  of  its  great- 
est victories.    He  laid  aside  the  insignia  of  impe- 
rial power,  and  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant  in  the 
church  of  Milan  entreated  pardon  for  his  great  sin 
before  all  the  congregation.    After  8  months,  the 
emperor  was  restored  to  communion  with  the 
church.  Theodosius  spent  3  years  in  Italy,  during 
which  he  established  Valentinian  II.  on  the  throne 
of  the  West.    He  returned  to  Constantinople  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  391.  Valentinian  was  slain 
in  392  by  Arbogastes,  who  raised  Eugenius  to  the 
empire  of  the  West.    This  involved  Theodosius  in 
a  new  war ;  but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death 
both  of  Eugenius  and  Arbogastes  in  394.  Theo- 
dosius died  at  Milan  4  months  after  the  defeat  of 
Eugenius,  on  the  17th  of  January  395.    His  2 
sons,  Arcadiiis  and  Honorius,  had  already  been 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  Augusti,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  empire  should  be  divided  between 
them,  Arcadius  having  the  East,  and  Honorius  the 
West.    Theodosius  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and  a 
fierce  opponent  and  persecutor  of  the  Arians  and 
all  heretics.    It  was  in  his  reign  also  that  the 
formal  destruction  of  paganism  took  place ;  and  we 
still  possess  a  large  number  of  the  laws  of  Theo- 
dosius, prohibiting  the  exercise  of  the  p<gan  reli- 
gion, and  forbidding  the  heathen  worship  under 
severe  penalties,  in  some  cases  extending  to  death. 
—  IX  Roman  emperor  of  the  East,  A.  o.  408 — 
450,  was  born  in  401,  and  was  only  7  years  of  age 
at  the  death  of  his  father  Arcadius,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded.   Theodosius  was  a  weak  prince ;  and  hia 
sister  Pulcheria,  who  became  his  guardian  in  414, 
possessed  the  virtual  government  of  the  empire 
during  the  remainder  of  his  long  reign.    The  prin- 
cipal external  events  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
were  the  war  with  the  Persians  which  only  lasted 
a  short  time  (421—422),  and  was  terminated  by 
a  peace  for  100  years,  and  the  war  with  the  Huns, 
who  repeatedly  defeated  the  armies  of  the  em- 
peror, and  compelled  him  at  length  to  conclude  a 
disgraceful  peace  with  them  in  447  or  448.  Then* 
dosius  died  in  450,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sUter 
Pulcheria,  who  prudently  took  for  her  colleague  in 
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the  empire  the  aerator  Marcian,  and  made  him  I  the  poet  calls  M  the  good, 
her  husband.    Th<"<xloMus  had  been  married  in  poet 


421  to  the  accomplished  Athenais,  the  daughter 
of  the  sophist  Leontiua,  who  received  at  her  bap- 
tism the  name  of  Eudocia,  Their  daughter  Eu- 
doxia  was  married  to  Valentinian  III.,  the  emperor 
of  the  West.  In  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  and 
that  of  Valentinian  III.,  was  made  the  compilation 
called  the  Codex  Theodosianus.  It  was  published 
in  438.  It  consists  of  16  books,  which  are  divided 
{nto  titles,  with  appropriate  rubricae  or  headings; 
and  the  constitutions  belonging  to  each  title  are 
arranged  under  it  in  chronological  order.  The 
first  5  books  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
constitution  which  relates  to  Jus  Privation;  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  books  contain  the  law  that  re- 
lates to  the  constitution  and  administration ;  the 
9th  book  treat*  of  criminal  law;  the  10th  and 
1 1th  treat  of  the  public  reTenue  and  some  matters 
relating  to  procedure;  the  12th,  13th,  14th  and 
15th  books  treat  of  the  constitution  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  towns  and  other  corporations  ;  and 
the  16th  contains  the  law  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  best  edition  of  this  Code  with  a 
commentary  is  that  of  J.  Gothofredua,  which  was 
edited  after  his  death  by  A.  Marville,  Lyon,  1665, 
6  vols.  fo. ;  and  afterwards  by  Ritter,  Leipxig, 
1736—1745,  fol.  The  best  edition  of  the  text 
alone  is  that  by  Hanel  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Ante- 
instimaneum,  Bonn,  1837. —  m.  Literary.  1.  Of 
Bithynia,  a  mathematician,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
and  by  Vitruvius,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of 
him  as  the  inventor  of  an  universal  sun-dial  — 
2.  Of  Tripolis,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer  of 


poetry,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Theognis,  contains,  however,  many  addi- 
tions from  later  poets.  The  genuine  fragment!  cl 
Theognis  contain  much  that  is  highly  poetical  a 
thought,  and  elegant  as  well  as  forcible  in  expn»- 
sion.  The  beat  editions  are  by  Brkker,  Lips. 
1815,  and  2d  ed.  1827,  8vo. ;  bf  Welcker,  Fraa- 
cof.  1 826,  8to.  ;  and  by  OreUiuv  Turic  1 840, 4 to. 
—  2.  A  tragic  poet,  contemporary 
phanea,  by  whom  he  is  satirized. 

Thgfo  (6cwr).  L  The  name  of  2 
ticians  who  are  often  confounded  together.  Ts* 
first  is  Theon  the  elder,  of  Smyrna,  best  kcown 
as  an  arithmetician,  wbo  lived  in  the  tone  «f 
Hadrian.  The  second  is  Theon  the  young  r.  <i 
Alexandria,  the  father  of  Htpatia.  beat  ki;own  ss 
an  astronomer  and  geometer,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Theodosius  the  elder.  Both  were  bra. 
thens,a  fact  which  the  date  of  the  second  makes  * 
desirable  to  state  ;  and  each  held  the  Platotnsm 
of  his  period.  Of  Theon  of  Smyrna  all  that  w« 
have  left  is  a  portion  of  a  work  entitled,  Tm* 
fia&rjuaTiidjy  yjrf\o~\.\xttv  rhj*  T**  HAUvittw 
ipdyrttctr.  The  portion  which  now  exi*t»  a  a 
2  books,  one  on  arithmetic,  and  one  on  mruic: 
there  was  a  third  on  astronomy,  and  a  foond  n*d 
rrjs  iv  n6cftt9  apturfat.  The  beat  edition  ts  l>v 
Gelder,  Ley  den,  1827.  Of  Theon  of  Alexandra 
the  following  works  have  come  down  to  o* : — 
1.  Scholia  on  Aratua.  2.  Edition  of  End  id.  3. 
Commentary  on  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy.  sd> 
dressed  to  hia  son  Epiphanius.  4.  Coatmrotarr  ta 
the  tables  of  Ptolemy.  —  2.  Aeliua  Thc-ca.  d 


date,  wrote  several  works,  of  wl 
I'riyymnatmata  {Tlpoyvfutdofiara)  is  still  extant. 
It  is  a  useful  treatise  on  the  proper  system  of  pre- 
paration for  the  profession  of  an  orator,  aroordinf 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Hermocene*  and  Ape- 
thonius.  One  of  the  best  editions  is  by  Fine**, 
Stuttgard,  1834.  — 3.  Of  Samoa,  a  painter  »m 
flourished  from  the  time  of  Philip  onwards 


of  the  successors  of  Alexander.  The  peculiar  tarn* 


some  distinction,  who  appears  to  have  flourished  |  Alexandria,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  of 
later  than  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  wrote  several 
works,  of  which  the  3  following  are  extant,  and 
have  been  published.  1.  I^kuoiko,  a  treatise  on 
the  properties  of  the  sphere,  and  of  the  circles 
described  on  its  surface.  2.  n«pl  ifyupwr  *al 
rvKTtev.    3.  Utp\  o'nc4)<r***. 

TheddSta  (QtoiSri}),  an  Athenian  courtezan, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  that 
class  in  Greece,  is  introduced  as  a  speaker  in 

Xenophon'a  Memorabilia  (iii.  11.)    She  at  last  of  Theon  was  his  prolific  fancy, 
attached  herself  to  Alcibiades,  and,  after  hia 
murder,  she  performed  his  funeral  rites. 

Theognia  (94oyris).  L  Of  Megar*,  an  an- 
cient elegiac  and  gnomic  poet,  is  said  to  have  flou- 
rished b.  a  548  or  544.  He  may  have  been  born 
about  570,  and  would  therefore  have  been  80  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Persian  wars,  490,  at  which 
time  we  know  from  hia  own  writings  that  he  was 
alive,  Theognia  belonged  to  the  oligarchical  party 
in  his  native  city,  and  in  its  fates  he  shared.  He 
was  a  noble  by  birth  ;  and  all  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  nobles.  They  are,  in  his  poems, 
the  ityaGol  and  iaQkol,  and  the  commons  the  Kcutoi 
and  SftAot,  terms  which,  in  fact,  at  that  period, 
were  regularly  used  in  this  political  signification, 
and  not  in  their  later  ethical  meaning.  He  was 
banished  with  the  leaders  of  the  oligarchical  party, 
having  previously  been  deprived  of  all  his  pro- 
perty ;  and  most  of  his  poems  were  composed 
while  he  was  an  exile.  Most  of  his  political 
verses  are  addressed  to  a  certain  Cyrnus,  the  son 
of  Pol j pas.  The  other  fragments  of  his  poetry 
are  of  a  social,  most  of  them  of  a  festive  character. 
They  place  us  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  friends, 
who  formed  a  kind  of  convivial  society  ;  all  the 


Th&onde  (Borei)),  daughter  of  Proteus  ani 
Psaiumathe,  also  called  Idothea.  (I  doth  ax.] 

Theophinea  (»*o<J>cut)$).  1. 
Theophanes,  of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  a  leaned 
Greek,  and  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  d 
Pompey.  Pompey  appears  to  hare  made  bis  ac- 
quaintance during  the  Mithridatic  war.  and  ua 
became  so  much  attached  so  him  that  he  presented 
to  him  the  Roman  franchise  in  the  prearnce  of  a  a 
army,  after  a  speech  in  which  be  eulogised  a* 
merit*,  This  occurred  about  n.  c.  62  ;  and  in  ttts 
course  of  the  same  year  Theophanes  obtained  fnus 
Pompey  the  privileges  of  a  free  state  for  his  native 
city,  although  it  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Miuri* 
dates.  Theophaiie*  came  to  R..me  with  Pompey  ; 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  accotB- 
panied  his  patron  to  Greece.  Pompey  appointee* 
him  commander  of  the  Fabri,  and  chiefly  consulted 
him  and  Lucceiua  on  all  important  masters  in  taa 
war,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  Roman  noble* 
After  the  battle  of  Pharaalia  Theophanes  fled  wits 
Pompey  from  Greece,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  si- 
rice  that  Pompey  went  to  Egypt.  After  the  d*u 
of  his  patron,  Theophanes  took  refuge  in  Italy, 
and  was  pardoned  by  Caesar.    After  hia  death 


member*  of  this  society  belonged  to  the  class  whom  the  Lesbiaus  paid  -J i vine  honours  to  hia 
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Thtophanes  wrote  the  history  of  Pompeyls  cam- 
paigns, in  which  he  represented  the  exploit*  of  his 
patron  in  the  roost  favourable  light.  —  2.  M. 
Pompeiux  Theophanes,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
sent  to  Asia  by  Augustus,  in  the  capacity  of  pro- 
curator, and  was  at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote 
one  of  the  friends  of  Tiberius.  The  bitter  emperor, 
however,  put  his  descendants  to  death  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  a.  d.  S3,  because  their  ancestor 
had  been  one  of  Pompey's  friends,  and  had  received 
after  his  death  divine  honours  from  the  Lesbians. 
—  3.  A  Bysantine  historian,  flourished  most  pro- 
bably in  the  Utter  part  of  the  6th  century  of  our 
era.  He  wrote,  in  10  books,  the  history  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  during  the  Persian  war  under 
Justin  II,  from  a.  d.  667  to  581.  The  work  it- 
self is  lost,  but  some  extracts  from  it  are  preserved 
by  Photius.— 4.  Also  a  Byiantine  historian,  lived 
during  the  second  half  of  the  8th  century,  and  the 
early  part  of  the  9th.  In  consequence  of  his  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  image  worship,  he  was 
banished  by  Leo  the  Armenian  to  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  where  be  died,  in  818.  Theophanes 
wrote  a  Chronicon,  which  is  still  extant,  beginning 
at  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  in  277,  and  coming 
down  to  811.  It  consists,  like  the  Chronica  of 
Eusebius  and  of  Syncellut,  of  two  parts,  a  history 
arranged  according  to  years,  and  a  chronological 
table,  of  which  the  former  is  very  superior  to  the 
latter.  It  is  published  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Byzantine  writers,  Paris,  1655,  fol.,  Venet  1729, 

The6phHu8  (G*4(fu\os).  L  An  Athenian  comic 
poet,  most  probably  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  —  2. 
An  historian  and  geographer,  quoted  by  Josephus, 
Plutarch,  and  Ptolemy.  —  8.  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
in  the  hitter  part  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  era, 
and  the  author  of  one  of  the  early  apologies  for 
Christianity  which  have  come  down  to  us.  This 
work  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  named 
Autolycus,  who  was  still  a  heathen,  but  a  man  of 
extensive  reading  and  great  learning.  It  was  com- 
posed a.  D.  180  ;  a  year  or  two  before  the  death 
of  Theophilus.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Wolf, 
I  Iamb.  1724,  8vo.  —  4.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  4th  and  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
centuries  of  our  era,  and  distinguished  for  his  per- 
secutions of  the  Origenists  and  for  his  hostility  to 
Chrysostom.  He  died  a.  o.  412.  A  few  remains 
of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.— 5.  One  of 
the  lawyers  of  Constantinople  who  were  employed 
by  Justinian  on  his  first  Code,  on  the  Digest,  and 
on  the  composition  of  the  Institutes.  [Justini- 
an cs.]  Theophilus  is  the  author  of  the  Greek 
translation  or  paraphrase  of  the  Institutes  of  Justi- 
nian, which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  intitled  *Ir» 
o-TtTovra  S*<xf>i\ov  'ArrtKfWwpor,  Inttituto  Thro- 
pktii  A  ntcansuru.  It  became  the  text  for  the  In- 
stitutes in  the  East,  where  the  Latin  language  was 
little  known,  and  entirely  displaced  the  Latin  text. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Reitx,  Haag.  1751,  2  vols. 
4 to.— 6.  Theophilus  Protospatharius,  the  author 
of  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  are  still 
extant.  Proiospaikuriui  was  originally  a  military 
title  given  to  the  colonel  of  the  body-guards  of  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople  (Spatkarii),  but  after- 
wards became  also  a  high  civil  dignity.  Theophi- 
lus probably  lived  in  the  7th  century  after  Christ 
Of  bis  works  the  2  most  important  are:  1.  ITcpj 
TTft  Tuv  'Av&fH*irov  KoTo/TKf ir»ji,  De  Chrporit  II*- 
Fabriw,  an  anatomical  and  physiological 
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treatise  in  5  books  The  best  edition  is  bv 
Grecnhill,  Oxon.  1842,  8vo.  2.  Tltpl  Otywr,  lie 
Urinii,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  by  Guidot, 
Lugd.  Bat  1703  (and  1731 )  8vo. 

TM8phraatUf  (e«o>pcurroj),  the  Greek  philo- 
sopher, was  a  native  of  Eresus  in  Lesbos,  and 
studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  first  under  Plato, 
and  afterwards  under  Aristotle,  He  became  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who  is  said  to  have 
changed  his  original  name  of  Tyrtamus  to  Theo- 
phrastus  (or  the  Divine  Speaker),  to  indicate 
the  fluent  and  graceful  address  of  his  pupil  ;  but 
this  tale  is  scarcely  credible.  Aristotle  named 
Tbeophrastus  his  successor  in  the  presidency  of 
the  Lyceum,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him 
his  library  and  the  originals  of  his  own  writings. 
Theophrastus  was  a  worthy  successor  of  his  great 
master,  and  nobly  sustained  the  character  of  the 
school.  He  is  said  to  have  had  2000  disciples 
and  among  them  such  men  as  the  comic  poet 
Menander.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
kings  Philippus,  Cassander,  and  Ptolemy,  and  was 
not  the  less  the  object  of  the  regard  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  as  was  decisively  shown  when  he 
was  impeached  of  impiety ;  for  he  was  not  only 
acquitted,  but  his  accuser  would  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  calumny,  had  not  Theophrastus 
generously  interfered  to  save  him.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  philosophers  were  banishrd  from  Athens, 
in  &  c  305,  according  to  the  law  of  Sophocles, 
Theophrastus  also  left  the  city,  until  Philo,  a 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  the  very  next  year,  brought 
Sophocles  to  punishment,  and  procured  the  repeal  of 
the  law.  From  this  time  Theophrastus  continued 
to  teach  at  Athens  without  any  further  molestation 
till  his  death.  He  died  in  287,  having  presided  over 
the  Academy  about  35  years.  His  age  is  differently 
stated.  According  to  some  accounts  he  lived  85 
years,  according  to  others  1 07  years.  He  is  said 
to  have  closed  his  life  with  the  complaint  respect- 
ing the  short  duration  of  human  existence,  that  it 
ended  just  when  the  insight  into  its  problems  was 
beginning.  The  whole  population  of  Athens  took 
part  in  his  funeral  obsequies.  He  bequeathed  his 
library  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis.  Theophrastus  exerted 
himself  to  carry  out  the  philosophical  system  of 
Aristotle,  to  throw  light  upon  the  difficulties  con- 
tained in  his  books,  and  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
them.  With  this  view  he  wrote  a  great  number 
of  works,  the  great  object  of  which  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Un- 
fortunately most  of  these  works  have  perished. 
The  following  are  alone  extant :  1.  Character** 
{rtOtKol  xapGurrripff),  in  30  chapters,  containing 
descriptions  of  vicious  characters.  2.  A  treatise 
on  sensuous  perception  and  its  objects  (irvpl  alaW- 
cr**s  [*al  aUr$nrur] ).  3.  A  fragment  of  a  work 
on  metaphysics  (rvr  sura  to  Qvcrotd).  4.  On  the 
Hiitory  of  Plant*  (irspl  fvrwv  laroplas),  in  10 
books,  one  of  the  earliest  works  on  botany  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  5.  On  the  Cau$e$  of  Plant* 
(ircpl  <p\rri>t>  alrtir),  originally  in  8  books,  of  which 
6  are  still  extant  6.  Of  Stoma  (»«pl  KiBw).  The 
best  editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Theo- 
phrastus arc  by  Schneider,  Lips.  1818 — 21,  b 
voIsl,  and  by  Wimmer,  Vratislaviae,  1842,  of 
which,  however,  the  first  volume  has  only  yet 
appi-ared.  The  best  separate  edition  of  the  Charac- 
tt-res  is  by  Ast  Lips.  1816. 

The6phylactus  (6«o$vAaitTos).  1.  Sumntned 
Simocatta,  a  Byzantine  historian,  lived  at  Con- 
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stantinople,  where  he  held  some  public  offices 
under  Heraclius,  about  A.  0.  610 — 629.  Hit  chief 
work  U  a  history  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Maurice,  in  8  books,  from  the  death  of  Tiberius  II. 
and  the  accession  of  Maurice,  in  582,  down  to  the 
murder  of  Maurice  and  his  children  by  Phocas  in 
602.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1834,  8vo.  There  is  also  extant  another 
work  of  Theophylactus,  entitled  Quaestione*  Phy- 
$tcaty  of  which  the  best  edition  is  by  Boissonade, 
Paris,  1835,  8vo.  —  8.  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria, 
flourished  about  a.  o.  1070  and  onwards,  is  cele- 
brated for  his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  founded  on  the  commentaries  of  Chry- 
soitnm,  and  are  of  considerable  value. 

Theopompus  (9* oVo/*»ot).  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  about  B.  c  770—720  He  is  said  to  have 
established  the  eph oral ty,  and  to  have  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  1st  Messenian  war 
tu  a  successful  issue.  — 2.  Of  Chios,  a  celebrated 
Greek  historian,  was  the  son  of  Damasistratua  and 
the  brother  of  Caucalus,  the  rhetorician.  He  was 
born  about  B.  c.  378.  He  accompanied  his  father 
into  banishment,  when  the  latter  was  exiled  on 
account  of  his  espousing  the  interests  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians,  but  he  was  restored  to  his  native 
country  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age  (333),  in  con- 
sequence of  the  letters  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
which  he  exhorted  the  Chians  to  recal  their  exiles. 
In  what  year  Theopompus  quitted  Chios  with  his 
father  is  uncertain ;  but  we  know  that  before  he 
left  his  native  country,  he  attended  the  school  of 
rhetoric  which  Isocrates  opened  at  Chios,  and  that 
he  profited  so  much  by  the  lessons  of  his  great 
master  as  to  be  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  his  scholars.  Ephorus 
the  historian  was  a  fellow-student  with  him,  but 
was  of  a  very  different  character;  and  Isocrates 
used  to  say  of  them,  that  Theopompus  needed  the 
bit  nnd  Ephorus  the  spur.  In  consequence  of  the 
advice  of  Isocrates,  Theopompus  did  not  devote 
his  oratorical  powers  to  the  pleading  of  causes  but 
gave  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  and  composi- 
tion of  history.  Like  his  master  Isocrates,  how- 
ever, he  composed  many  orations  of  the  kind,  called 
EpideUie  by  the  Greeks,  that  is,  speeches  on  set 
subjects  delivered  for  display,  such  as  eulogiums 
upon  states  and  individuals.  Thus  in  352  he 
contended  at  Halicarnassus  with  Naucrates  and 
h  is  master  Isocrates  for  the  prixe  of  oratory,given  by 
Artemisia  in  honour  of  her  husband,  and  gained  the 
victory.  On  his  return  to  Chios  in  333,  Theo- 
pompus, who  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  as  well 
as  learning,  naturally  took  an  important  position 
in  the  state ;  but  his  vehement  temper,  and  his 
support  of  the  aristocratical  party,  soon  raised 
against  him  a  host  of  enemies.  Of  these  one  of 
the  most  formidable  was  the  sophist  Theocritus. 
As  long  as  Alexander  lived,  his  enemies  dared  not 
take  any  open  proceedings  against  Theopompus  ; 
and  even  after  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch, he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  for  some  years 
the  protection  of  the  royal  house.  Theopompus 
was  supported  by  Alexander,  and  after  his  death 
by  the  royal  house;  but  he  was  eventually  ex- 
pelled from  Chios  as  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace,  and  fled  to  Egypt  to  Ptolemy,  about  305, 
being  at  the  time  75  years  of  age.  We  are  in- 
formed that  Ptolemy  not  only  refused  to  receive 
Theopompus,  but  would  even  have  put  him  to 
is  a  dangerous  busybody,  had  not  some  of 


his  friends  interceded  for  his  life.  Of  Ins  farts* 
fate  we  have  no  particulars.  None  of  the 
of  Theopompus  have  come  down  to  us,  but  t*e 
following  were  bis  chief  works :  L  'EAAasnm  errs* 
pi'ai  or  2vira£(i  'EAATjrurwr,  A  History  r  f  f,f>«*t, 
in  12  books,  which  was  a  continuation  of  the  his* 
tory  of  Tbucydides.  It  commenced  in  a.  c  411, 
at  the  point  where  the  history  of  Tb.us.ydic-* 
breaks  off,  and  embraced  a  period  of  17  ;.ran 
down  to  the  battle  of  Cnidus  in  394.  2.  *tA*n-i«s\ 
also  called  'l<rroplau  (car*  ^»xV),  Tim  History  »/ 
Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  58  bones, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  360,  t»  *« 
death  336.  This  work  contained  numerous  di- 
gressions, which  in  fact  formed  the  greater  part 
of  the  whole  work ;  so  that  Philip  V-,  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  able,  by  omitting  them  and  re- 
taining only  what  belonged  to  the  proper  subject, 
to  reduce  the  work  from  58  books  to  16.  53  <4 
the  58  books  of  the  original  work  were  extaat  ia 
the  9th  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  ar.d  were 
read  by  Photius,  who  has  preserved  an  abstract  st* 
the  12th  book.  3.  Oration*,  which  were  ehwdj 
Panegyrics,  and  what  the  Greeks  called  v- 
ktvriKoi  kiyou  Of  the  latter  kind  one  of  the 
moat  celebrated  was  addressed  to  Alexander  m 
the  state  of  Chios.  Theopompus  is  praised  by 
ancient  writers  for  his  diligence  and  aecnracT; 
but  is  at  the  same  time  said  to  have  taken  a,  o 
pleasure  in  blaming  than  in  commending ;  and 
many  of  his  judgments  respecting  events  and  cha- 
racters were  expressed  with  such  acrisnony  and 
severity  that  several  of  the  ancient  writers  t^u 
of  his  malignity,  and  call  him  a  re  viler.  The 
style  of  Theopompus  was  formed  on  the  model  mi 
Isocrates,  and  pos*es>»ed  th^  characteristic  snrno 
and  defects  of  his  master.  It  was  pore,  dear,  sad 
elegant,  but  deficient  in  vigour,  loaded  with  orna- 
ment, and  in  general  too  artificial.  The  beat  col- 
lections of  the  fragments  of  Theopompus  are  bv 
Wieners,  Lugd.  Bat  1829.  and  by  C  and  TW 

Miiller  in  the  Fragmenla  HUtonrorum  G'nvr>>rM, 
Paris,  1841.  —  3.  An  Athenian  comic  poet,  ot'thc 
Old,  and  also  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  was  the  m 
of  Theodectes  or  Theodoras,  or  Tisameous.  Hf 
wrote  as  late  as  B.  c  380.  His  extant  t'rxrr^-u 
contain  examples  of  the  declining  purity  ex  ti? 
Attic  dialect 

Theoxenlus  (8fo£«Viot),  a  surname  of  Apofls 
and  Hermes.  Respecting  the  festival  of  tfca 
Theoxenia,  see  Diet,  of  Amtiq.  t.v. 

Therm  (<Hpa :  ©npalai :  SamJorm),  an  istsrxf 
in  the  Aegnean  sea,  and  the  chief  of  the  Spon.^ 
distant  from  Crete  700  stadia,  and  25  Rosnu 
miles  S.  of  the  island  of  los.  It  is  descnlied  or 
Strain)  as  200  stadia  in  circumference,  bat  by 
modern  travellers  as  36'  miles,  and  in  rifiire  < 


like  a  horse-shoe.    Thera  is  dearly  of  voka.-?  t 
origin.    It  is  covered  at  the  present  day  wit* 
pumice-stone ;  and  the  rocks  are  bunt  and 
scorched.    It  is  said  to  have  been  formed  by  s 
clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship  Argo,  and  is 
have  received  the  name  of  Calliste,  when  it  first 
emerged  from  the  sea.    Therasia,  a  small  L«Lvi 
to  the  W.,  and  called  at  the  present  day  by  tat 
same  name,  was  torn  away  from  Thera  by  sen* 
volcanic  convulsion.    Thera  is  said  to  hare  beo 
originally    inhabited    by    Phoenicians,  bat 
afterwards  colonised  by  Lacedaemonians  and  M> 
iivans  of  Lemnos  under  the  guidance  of  the  ?t*.ra.T 
Theras,  who  gave  h»s  name  to  the  island.  Ia 
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631  Battus  conducted  a  colony  from  Thera  to 
Africa,  where  he  founded  the  celebrated  city  of 
C yrene.  Thera  remained  faithful  to  the  Spartan », 
and  was  one  of  the  few  islands  which  espoused 
the  Spartan  cause  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Pelopovnesian  war. 

Therambo  (0«pa'u6«.  also  QpduSot).  a  town  of 
Macedonia  on  the  peninsula  Pal  lone. 

TheramSnea  (0r)pafi«Viji),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Hagiinn.  was  a  leading  member  of  the  oligarchical 
government  of  the  400  at  Athens  in  a.  c  411.  In 
this,  however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  occupied 
as  eminent  a  station  as  he  had  hoped  to  fill,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  declaration  of  Alcibiades  and 
of  the  army  at  Samoa  against  the  oligarchy  made 
it  evident  to  him  that  its  days  were  numbered. 
Accordingly  he  withdrew  from  the  more  violent 
aristocrats  and  began  to  cabal  against  them  ;  and 
lie  subsequently  took  not  only  a  prominent  part  in 
the  deposition  of  the  400,  but  came  forward  as  the 
accuser  of  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus,  who  had 
been  his  intimate  friends,  but  whose  death  he  was 
now  the  mean  and  cowardly  instrument  in 
curing.    At  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  in  406 
ramenes  held  a  subordinate  command  in  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who,  after  the 
victory,  were  commissioned  by  the  generals  to 
repair  to  the  scene  of  action  and  save  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  disabled  galleys  and  their  crews. 
A  storm,  it  is  said,  rendered  the  execution  of  the 
order  impracticable;  yet,  instead  of  trusting  to  this 
as  bis  ground  of  defence,  Thernmenes  thought  it 
safer  to  divert  the  popular  anger  from  himself  to 
•then;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  through 
his  machinations  that  the  6  generals  who  had  re- 
turned to  Athens,  were  condemned  to  death.  After 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  Therein enes 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  (404).  He 
endeavoured  to  check  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of 
his  colleagues,  foreseeing  that  their  violence  would 
be  fatal  to  the  permanence  of  their  power.  His 
opposition,  however,  had  no  effect  in  restraining 
them,  but  only  induced  the  desire  to  rid  themselves 
of  so  troublesome  an  associate,  whose  former  con- 
duct moreover  bad  shown  that  no  political  party 
could  depend  on  him,  and  who  bad  earned,  by  his 
trimming,  the  nickname  of  Kotfoprot,  —  a  boot 
which  might  be  worn  on  either  foot.    He  was 
therefore  accused  by  Critias  before  the  council  as  a 
traitor,  and  when  his  nominal  judges,  favourably 
impressed  by  his  able  defence,  exhibited  an  evident 
disposition  to  acquit  him,  Critias  introduced  into 
the  chamber  a  number  of  men  armed  with  daggers, 
and  declared  that,  as  all  who  were  not  included  in 
the  privileged  Three  Thousand  might  be  put  to 
death  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Thirty,  he  struck 
the  name  of  Thernmenes  out  of  that  list,  and  con- 
demned him  with  the  consent  of  all  his  colleagues. 
Theramenes  then  rushed  to  the  altar,  which  stood 
in  the  council-chamber,  but  was  dragged  from  it 
and  carried  off  to  execution.  When  he  had  drunk 
the  hemlock,  he  dashed  out  the  last  drops  from  the 
cup,  exclaiming,  **  This  to  the  health  of  the  lovely 
Critias ! "    Both  Xenophon  and  Cicero  express 
their  admiration  of  the  equanimity  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  last  hour ;  but  surely  such  a  feeling 
is  sadly  out  of  place  when  directed  to  such  a  man. 
Thirapnae  (espebrrot,  also  Qtpdwvri,  Dor.  Oc- 
Gtpaxvatot).    L  A  town  in  Laconica,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eu  rotas,  and  a  little  above 
Sparta.    It  received  its  name  from  Therapne, 
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daughter  of  Lelex,  and  is  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  birth-place  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  con- 
tained temples  of  these  divinities  as  well  as  temples 
of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  both  of  whom  were  said 
to  be  buried  here.  — 2.  A  town  in  Boeotia,  on  the 
road  from  Thebes  to  the  Asopus. 

Therai.  [Thika.] 

Ther&tla.  [Thkra.] 

TherlcieS  (©TjpincAiji),  a  Corinthian  potter,  who§* 
works  obtained  such  celebrity  that  they  became 
known  throughout  Greece  by  the  name  of  &np(- 
xKtut  (sc.  worf)pta)  or  mfAiKSi  &npiK\*Uu  (or  -oj), 
and  these  names  were  applied  not  only  to  cups  of 
earthenware,  but  also  to  those  of  wood,  glass,  gold, 
and  silver.  Some  scholars  make  Thericles  a  con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes  ;  but  others  deny  the 
existence  of  Thericles  altogether,  and  contend  that 
the  name  of  these  vases  is  a  descriptive  one,  derived 
from  the  figures  of  animals  (frfipta)  with  which 
they  were  adorned. 

Thenna  (Qipw :  9*pfuiios)y  a  town  in  Mace- 
donia, afterwards  called  ThessalonTca  [Thbksa~ 
lonica],  situated  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  a 
great  gulf  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  lying  between 
Thessaly  and  the  peninsula  Chalcidice,  and  called 
Thermal ous  or  Thermaeui  8inui  (Stpfuuot 
KrfAfl-or),  from  the  town  at  its  head.  This  gull 
was  also  called  Macedonicus  Sinus  :  its  modern 
Gulf  of  Saloniki. 


name 


Thermae  (6<pu«i),  a  town  in  Sicily,  built  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Himera,  after  the 
of  the  latter  city  by  the  Carthaginians, 
see  HtMKRA. 
Thermalcus  Sinus.  [Thkhma.] 
Thermodoa  (©«/v*a>6W :  Thermei),  a  river  of 
Pontus,  in  the  district  of  Themiscyra,  the  reputed 
country  of  the  Amazons,  rises  in  a  mountain  called 
Amazonius  M.  (and  still  Maton  Dagh)%  near 
Phanaroea,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about  30  miles 
E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Iris,  after  a  short  course, 
but  with  so  large  a  body  of  water,  that  its  breadth, 
according  to  Xenophon,  was  3  plethra  (above  300 
feet),  and  it  was  navigable.  At  its  mouth  was 
the  city  of  Themiscyra ;  and  there  is  still,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Themid^,  a  place  of 
the  same  name,  Therme h. 

Thermopylae,  often  called  simply  Pylae  (©*»- 
fiovvkaiy  rit$A<u),  that  is,  the  Hot  Gate*  or  the 
(Totes,  a  celebrated  pass  leading  from  Thessaly 
into  Locris.  It  lay  between  Mt.  Oeta  and  an 
inaccessible  morass,  forming  the  edge  of  the  Malio 
Gulf  At  one  end  of  the  pass,  close  to  Anthela, 
the  mountain  approached  so  close  to  the  morass  as 
to  leave  room  for  only  a  single  carriage  between  , 
this  narrow  entrance  formed  the  W.  gate  of  Ther- 
mopylae. About  a  mile  to  the  E.  the  mountain 
again  approached  close  to  the  sea,  near  the  Locriati 
town  of  Alpeni,  thus  forming  the  E.  gate  of  Ther- 
mopylae. The  space  between  these  2  gates  was 
wider  and  more  open,  and  was  distinguished  by 
its  abundant  flow  of  hot  springs,  which  were  sacred 
to  Hercules :  hence  the  name  of  the  place.  Ther- 
mopylae  was  the  only  pass  by  which  an  enemy 
can  penetrate  from  northern  into  southern  Greece ; 
whence  its  great  importance  in  Grecian  history. 
It  is  especially  celebrated  on  account  of  the  heroic 
defence  of  Leonidas  and  the  300  Spartans  against 
the  mighty  host  of  Xerxes ;  and  they  only  fell 
through  the  Persians  having  discovered  a  path 
over  the  mountains,  and  thus  being  enabled  to 
attack  the  Greeks  in  the  rear.    This  mountain 
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path  comme  iced  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
rrachia,  amended  the  gorge  of  the  river  Asopus 
and  the  hill  called  Anopaca,  then  crossed  the  crest 
©f  Oeta,  and  descended  in  the  rear  of  Thermopylae 
near  the  town  of  AlpenL 

Theraum  or  Therma  (Gipno*  or  to  e«pMa), 
a  town  of  the  Aetoliam  near  Stratus,  with  warm 
mineral  springs,  was  regarded  for  some  time  as 
the  capital  of  the  country,  since  it  was  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Aetolian  confederacy. 

Thermos,  Minuclui.  L  Q.,  served  under  Scipio 
as  tribunus  militum  in  the  war  against  Hannibal 
in  Africa  in  B.  c.  202 ;  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
201 ;  curule  aedile  197 ;  and  praetor  196,  when  he 
carried  on  war  with  great  success  in  nearer  Spain. 
He  was  consul  in  193,  and  carried  on  war  against 
the  Ligurians  in  this  and  the  2  following  years. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  in  190,  a  triumph  was  re- 
fused him,  through  the  influence  of  M.  Cato,  who 
delivered  on  the  occasion  his  two  orations  intitled 
Dt  decern  Homimbu*  and  ZXj falsi*  Pvgnit.  Thermus 
was  killed  in  188,  while  fighting  under  Cn.  Manlius 
Vulso  against  the  Thracians.  —  2.  M.,  propraetor 
in  151,  accompanied  L.  Murena,  Sulla's  legate,  into 
Asia.  Thermus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  My- 
tilene,  and  it  was  under  him  that  Julius  Caesar 
served  his  first  campaign,  and  gained  his  first 
laurels.  —  3.  Q.,  propraetor  51  and  50  in  Asia, 
where  he  received  many  letters  from  Cicero,  who 
praises  his  administration  of  the  province.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the  side 
•>f  Pompey. 

Theron  (©yjpwp),  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily, 
was  the  son  of  Aenesidemus,  and  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  his  native  city. 
He  obtained  the  supreme  power  about  B.C.  488, 
and  retained  it  till  his  death  in  472.  He  conquered 
Ilimerain  482,  and  united  this  powerful  city  to 
his  own  dominions.  He  was  in  close  alliance  with 
vielon,  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  Gela,  to  whom  he 
had  given  his  daughter  Demarete  in  marriage  ; 
and  he  shared  with  Gelon  in  the  great  victory 
gained  over  the  Carthaginians  in  480.  On  the 
death  of  Oelon  in  478,  Theron  espoused  the  cause 
of  Polyxelus,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by 
his  brother  Hieron.  Theron  raised  an  army  for 
the  purpose  of  reinstating  him,  but  hostilities  were 
prevented,  and  a  peace  concluded  between  the  two 
sovereigns. 

Thersander  (e4pffa*9pos\  son  of  Polynices  and 
Argia,  and  one  of  the  Epigoni,  was  married  to 
Demonasso,  by  whom  be  became  the  father  of 
Tisamenus.  He  went  with  Agamemnon  to  Troy, 
and  was  slain  in  that  expedition  by  Telephus. 
His  tomb  was  shown  at  Elaea  in  Mysia,  where 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  him.  Virgil  (Aen.  ii.  261) 
enumerates  Thersander  among  the  Greeks  concealed 
in  the  wooden  horse.  Homer  does  not  mention 
him. 

Thersltes  (erpelrrft),  son  of  Agrius,  the  most 
deformed  and  impudent  talker  among  the  Greeks 
at  Troy.  According  to  the  later  poets  he  was  killed 
by  Achilles,  because  he  had  ridiculed  him  for  la- 
menting the  death  of  Penthetilea,  queen  of  the 
Amaxnns. 

Theseus  (Otj<™oj),  the  great  legendary  hero  of 
Attica,  was  the  son  of  Aegeus,  king  of  Athens, 
and  of  Aethra,  the  daughter  of  Pitthens,  king  of 
Troesen.  He  was  brought  up  at  Troesen;  and 
when  he  reached  maturity,  he  took,  by  his  mother's 
directions,  tiit*  «word  and  sandals,  the  tokens 


which  had  been  left  by  Aegeus,  and  proceed* d  t« 
Athens.  Eager  to  emulate  Hercules,  be  went  fcy 
land,  displaying  his  prowess  by  destroy  tog  to* 
robbers  and  monsters  that  infested  the 
Periphetes,  Sinis,  Pbaea  the  Crommyooiaa  sow, 
Sciron,  Cercyon,  and  Procrustes  fell  before  hiK. 
At  Athens  he  was  immediately  recognised  ly 
Medea,  who  laid  a  plot  for  poisoning  biro  a:  s 
banquet  to  which  he  was  invited.  By  means  at? 
the  sword  which  he  carried.  The** as  was  recog- 
nised by  Aegeus,  acknowledged  as  his  son,  and 
declared  his  successor.  The  sons  of  Pal  Us,  t»u 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  succeeding  to  lie 
throne,  attempted  to  secure  the  succession  by  vj>» 
lence,  and  declared  war ;  but,  being  betrayed  by 
the  herald  Leo  a,  were  destroyed.  The  capture  of 
the  Marathonian  bull,  which  hod  long  laid  wms» 
the  surrounding  country,  was  the  next  exploit  of 
Theseus.  After  this  Theseus  went  of  his  on 
accord  as  one  of  the  7  youths,  whom  the  Athenian* 
were  obliged  to  send  every  year,  with  7  maiden*, 
to  Crete,  in  order  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. 
When  they  arrived  at  Crete,  Ariadne,  the  dough w 
of  Minos,  became  enamoured  of  Theseus,  and  pro- 
vided him  with  a  sword  with  which  he  »Ww  tk- 
Minotaur,  and  a  clue  of  thread  by  which  he  f«nd 
his  way  out  of  the  labyrinth.  Having  effected 
object,  Theseus  sailed  away,  carrying  off  Ariada*. 
There  were  various  accounts  about  Ariadne  ;  t-ct 
according  to  the  general  account  Theseus  abandoned 
her  in  the  island  of  Naxos  on  his  way  borne. 
[Akiadnb.]  He  was  generally  believed  to  bar? 
had  by  her  two  sons,  Oenopiou  and  Staph  via*.  As 
the  vessel  in  which  Theseus  sailed  approached 
Attica,  he  neglected  to  hoist  the  white  sail,  which 
was  to  have  been  the  signal  of  the  success  of  ti.* 
expedition  ;  whereupon  Aegeus,  thinking  that  fcis 
son  had  perished,  threw  himself  into  the  am. 
[Axobus.]  Theseus  thus  became  king  of  Aifcrr*. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  adventures  of 
Theseus  was  his  expedition  against  the  Amines. 
He  is  said  to  have  assailed  tbem  before  they  bad 
recovered  from  the  attack  of  Hercules,  and  to  hai« 
carried  off  their  queen  Antiope.  The  Amasrcs  3 
their  turn  invaded  Attica,  and  penetrated  ecu 
Athens  itself;  and  the  final  battle  in  which  Tbesras 
overcame  them  was  fought  in  the  very  midst  ot 
the  city.  By  Antiope  Theseus  was  said  to  b»v* 
had  a  son  named  Hippolytus  or  Demophoan,  asd 
after  her  death  to  hare  married  Phaedra  [Hirro- 
lytus,  PhakdraJ.  These oj  figures  in  almost  si: 
the  great  heroic  expeditions.  He  was  one  «*f  t>s 
Argonauts  (the  anachronism  of  the  attempt  e»" 
Medea  to  poison  him  does  not  seem  to  have  b*eu 
noticed);  he  joined  in  the  Colydonian  bunt,  and 
aided  Adrastus  in  recovering  the  bodies  of  tho* 
slain  before  Thebes.  He  contracted  iclnw  friend- 
ship with  Pirithous,  and  aided  him  and  tbe  L»- 
pithae  against  the  Centaurs.  With  the  as su taxes 
of  Pirithous  he  carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta  whii» 
she  was  quite  a  girl,  and  .placed  her  at  Aphidn>», 
under  the  care  of  Aethra.  In  return  he  assisted 
Pirithous  in  his  attempt  to  carry  off  Persepbors 
from  the  lower  world.  Pirithous  perished  in  tk? 
enterprise,  and  Theseus  was  kept  in  hard  donsct 
until  be  was  delivered  by  Hercules.  Meaatia* 
Castor  and  Pollux  invaded  Attica,  and  carried 
Helen  and  Aethra,  Academus  having  informed  ti« 
brothers  where  they  were  to  be  found  [Acaps- 
mus].  Menestheus  also  endeavoured  to  incite  the 
people  itgaunt  Theaeus.  wra-  ac  Lis  wtstnj  ixod 
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hiroseK  unable  to  re-establish  his  authority,  and 
retired  to  Scyros,  where  he  met  with  n  treacherous 
death  at  the*  hands  of  Lycotnedes.  The  dejorted 
hero  was  believed  to  have  appeared  to  aid  the 
Athenian*  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  In  469  the 
bones  of  Theseus  were  discovered  by  Cimon  in 
Scyros,  and  brought  to  Athena,  where  they  were 
deposited  in  a  temple  (the  Theseum)  erected  in 
honour  of  the  hero.  A  considerable  part  of  this 
temple  still  remains,  forming  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting monuments  of  Athens.  A  festival  in  honour 
of  Theseus  was  celebrated  on  the  8th  day  of  each 
month,  especially  on  the  8th  of  Pyanepsion. — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Theseus  is  a  purely 
legendary  personage.  Nevertheless,  in  later  times 
th*  Athenians  came  to  regard  him  as  the  author  of 
a  very  important  political  revolution  in  Attica. 
Before  his  time  Attica  bad  been  broken  up  into  12 
petty  independent  states  or  townships,  acknow- 
ledging no  head,  and  connected  only  by  a  federal 
union.  Theseus  abolished  the  separate  govern- 
ments, and  erected  Athens  into  the  capital  of  a 
jtingle  commonwealth.  The  festival  of  the  Pana- 
tfienaea  was  instituted  to  commemorate  this  im- 
portant revolution.  Theseus  is  said  to  have  esu- 
bl^hed  a  constitutional  government,  retaining  in 
his  own  hands  only  certain  definite  powers  and 
functions.  He  is  further  said  to  have  distributed 
the  Athenian  citixens  into  the  3  classes  of  Eupa- 
tridae,  Geomori,  and  Demiurgi.  It  would  be  a 
vain  task  to  attempt  to  decide  whether  there  is 
any  historical  basis  for  the  legends  about  Theseus, 
and  still  more  so  to  endeavour  to  separate  the  his- 
torical from  the  legendary  in  what  has  been  pre- 
served. The  Theseus  of  the  Athenians  was  a  hero 
who  fought  the  A  masons,  and  slew  the  Minotaur, 
and  carried  off  Helen.  A  personage  who  should  be 
nothing  more  than  a  wise  king,  consolidating  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  however  possible  his  ex- 
istence might  be,  would  have  no  historical  reality. 
The  connection  of  Theseus  with  Poseidon,  the  na- 
tional deity  of  the  Ionic  tribes,  his  coming  from 
the  Ionic  town  Troezen,  forcing  his  way  through  the 
Kthmu*  into  Attica,  and  establishing  the  Isthmia 
as  an  Ionic  Panegyris,  rather  suggest  that  Theseus 
is,  at  least  in  part,  the  mythological  representative 
of  an  Ionian  immigration  into  Attica,  which, 
adding  perhaps  to  the  strength  and  importance  of 
Ionian  settlers  already  in  the  country,  might  easily 
have  led  to  that  political  aggregation  of  the  dis- 
jointed elements  of  the  state  which  is  assigned  to 
Theseus. 

Thesmla  or  Thesmophoros  (0»o>iia,  Qtano<p6- 
pus),  that  is,  "  the  law-giver."  a  surname  of  De- 
meter  and  Persephone,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
TLsmapkoria  were  celebrated  at  Athens  in  the 
month  of  Pyanepsion. 

Thespiae  or  Thespia  (e«rwW,  8f<nr«af, 
r*ia,  &4oxia  :  0«nri«t/r,  6«<nr<a5i)i,  Thespiensis : 
l-.rrmo  or  Rimokastro)%  an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia 
on  the  S.  E.  slope  of  Mt  Helicon,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Crissaean  Gulf.  Its  inhabitants 
did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  other  Boeotian 
towns  in  submitting  to  Xerxes,  and  a  number  of 
them  bravely  fought  under  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylae, and  perished  with  the  Spartans.  Their 
city  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Persians,  but 
was  subsequently  rebuilt  In  the  Pcloponnesian 
war  the  Thebans  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
town.  At  Thespiae  was  preserved  the  celebrated 
marble  statue  of  Eros  by  Praxiteles,  who  had 
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|  given  it  to  Phryne,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to 
her  native  town.  [Praxitblbo.]  From  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  to  Mt.  Helicon  the  Muses  are 
called  Thespiades,  and  Helicon  itself  is  named  the 
Therpia  rvpes. 

Thespia  ( &4awis\  the  celebrated  lather  of  Greek 
tragedy,  was  a  contemporary  of  Pisistratus,  and  a 
native  of  Icarus,  one  of  the  demi  in  Attica,  where 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  long  prevailed.  The 
alteration  made  by  Thespis,  and  which  gave  to  th« 
old  tragedy  a  new  and  dramatic  character,  was 
very  simple  bat  very  important  He  introduced 
an  actor,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus, 
and  independent  of  it  in  which  capacity  he  pro- 
bably appeared  himself,  taking  various  parts  in  the 
same  piece,  under  various  disguises,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  the  linen  masks, 
the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  him.  The 
first  representation  of  Thespis  was  in  B.  c  535. 
For  further  details  see  Did.  of  Antiq.  vrt.Tragoedia. 

Therplug  (Btraiot),  son  of  Erechtheus,  who, 
according  to  some,  founded  the  town  of  Thespiae 
in  Boeotia,  Hi*  descendants  are  called  Tht+ 
piadae. 

Thesproti  (eerayatreQ,  a  people  of  Epirus, 
inhabiting  the  district  called  after  them  Tb.es- 
protia  ( Gtairpurria)  or  Thesprdtis  (6 

which  extended  along  the  coast  from  the  Am- 
bracian  gulf  N.-wards  as  far  as  the  river  Thyamis, 
and  inland  as  far  as  the  territory  of  the  Molossi. 
The  S.  E.  part  of  the  country  on  the  coast  fr°«n 
the  river  Acheron  to  the  Ambrncian  gulf,  was 
called  Caasopaea  from  the  town  Cassope,  and  is 
sometimes  reckoned  a  distinct  district  The  Thes- 
proti were  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epirus, 
and  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
Thesprotus,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  They  were  Pe- 
lasgiana,  and  their  country  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  Pelasgic  nation.  Here  was  the  oracle 
of  Dodona,  tV  arreat  centre  of  the  Pelasgic  wor- 
ship. From  Aiiesprotia  issued  the  Thessalians, 
who  took  possession  of  the  country  afterwards 
called  Thessaly.  In  the  historical  period  the 
Thesprotians  were  a  people  of  small  importance, 
having  become  subject  to  the  kings  of  the  Mo. 
lossians. 

Thessilla  (eeo-<roXfa  or  BrrraMa :  &c<ra\6s 
or  0«ttoA<$i),  the  largest  division  of  Greece,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cambunian  mountains* 
which  separated  it  from  Macedonia ;  on  the  W. 
by  Mt.  Pindus,  which  separated  it  from  Epirus ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Aegaean  sea  ;  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  Maliac  gulf  and  Mt  Ota,  which  separated  it 
from  Locris,  Pbocis  and  Aetolia.  Thessaly  Proper 
is  a  vast  plain  lying  between  the  Cambuni;tn 
mountains  on  the  N.  and  Mt  Othrys  on  the 
Mt.  Pindus  on  the  W.,  and  Mts.  Ossa  and  Pelion 
on  the  E.  It  is  thus  shut  in  on  even-  side  by 
mountain  barriers,  broken  only  at  the  N.  E.  comer 
by  the  valley  and  defile  of  Tempe,  which  separates 
Ossa  from  Olympus,  and  is  the  only  road  through 
which  an  invader  can  enter  Thessaly  from  the  N. 
This  plain  is  drained  by  the  river  Penius  and  its 
affluents,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  vast 
lake,  the  waters  of  which  were  afterwards  carried 
off  through  the  vale  of  Tempe  by  some  sudden 
convulsion,  which  rent  the  rocks  of  this  valley 
asunder.  The  lake  of  Nessoni*  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Ossa,  and  that  of  BoeUit  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Pelion, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  remains  of  this  vast 
lake.    In  addition  to  the  plain  already  describes) 
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there  were  2  ether  districts  included  under  the  ; 
f  eneral  name  of  Thessaly :  one  called  Magnesia, 
tiding  a  long  narrow  strip  of  country,  extending 
3 long  the  coast  of  the  Aegacan  sea  from  Temp*  to 
the  Pngasaean  gulf,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Mm  Ossa  and  Olympus  ;  and  the  other  being  a 
long  narrow  vale  at  the  extreme  S.  of  the  coun- 
try, lying  between  Mts.  Othrys  and  Oeta,  and 
drained  by  the  river  SperchCus.    Thesaaly  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  known  by  the  name*  of 
Pyrrha,  Aemonia  and  Aeolis.    The  two  former 
appellations  belong  to  mythology ;  the  latter  refers 
to  the  period  when  the  country  was  inhabited  by 
Aeolians,  who  were  afterwards  expelled  from  the 
country  by  the  Thessalians  about  60  years  after 
the  Trojan  war.   The  Thessalians  arc  said  to  have 
come  from  Thesprotia  ;  but  at  what  period  their 
name  became  the  name  of  the  country  cannot  be 
determined.    It  does  not  occur  in  Homer,  who 
only  mentions  the  several  principalities  of  which  it 
was  composed,  and  does  not  give  any  general  ap- 
pellation to  the  country.    Thesaaly  was  divided 
in  very  early  times  into  4  districts  or  tetrarchies, 
a  division  which  we  still  find  subsisting  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.    These  districts  were  Halt- 
4MO/M,  Pelasghtu,  TkesttUiottM  and  PhUuotis.  They 
comprised,  however,  only  the  great  Thessalian 
plain  ;  and  besides  them,  we  find  mention  of  4 
other  districts,  via.  Magnetic^  Dolapia,  Oetaea,  and 
Atalii.    Thus  there  were  8  districts  altogether. 
Perrkatbia  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a  district, 
•ince  Perrhaebi  was  the  name  of  a  Pelasgic  people 
settled  in  Hestiaeotis  and  Pelasgiotis.  [Paa- 
khakbi.]    L  Hestiaeotis  ('Em-iawm  or  'E<m- 
itns),  inhabited  by  the  Httuetiae  ('Ecmoiwroi 
or  'EotkJtcu),  the  N.  W.  part  of  Thesaaly,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  Epirus, 
on  the  E.  by  Pelasgiotis  and  on  the  S.  by  Thes- 
saliotis :  the  Peneus  may  be  said  in  general  to 
have  formed  its  S.  limit  — 2.  PelasgiStis  (lis- 
Aao-yiarm)  inhabited  by  the  Pelasyiotue  (IleAcw- 
7twrai),  the  E.  part  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by 
Hestiaeotis,  on  the  E.  by  Magnesia  and  on  the 
8.  by  the  Sinus  Pagasaeus  and  Phthiotis.  The 
name  shows  that  it  was  originally  inhabited  by 
Pelasgians ;  and  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the 
district  was  Larissa,  which  was  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
—  3.  Thessaliotis  (esovuAwTir),  the  S.  W.  part 
of  the  Thessalian  plain,  so  called  because  it  was 
first  occupied  by  the  Thessalians  who  came  from 
Thesprotia.     It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Hestiaeotis,  on  the  W.  by  Epirus,  on  the  E. 
by  Pelasgiotis,  and  on  the  8.  by  Dolopia  and 
Phthiotis.  —  4.  Phthiotis  (4»0h}t»i),  inhabited  by 
the  Phthiotae  (♦fliseroi),  the  S-  E.  of  Thessaly, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Thessaliotis  on  the  W.  by  [ 
Holopia,  on  the  S.  by  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  Pagasaean  gulf.    Its  inhabitants 
were  Acbaeans,  and  are  frequently  called  the 
Achaean  Phthiotae.     It  is  in  this  district  that 
Homer  places  Phthia  and  Hellas  Proper,  and  the 
dominions  of  Achilles.  —  5.  Magnesia  [Mao- 
NKSIa].  —  6.  Ddldpla  (AoAerfa),  inhabited  by 
the  D6l6pes  (Ad\c»irfi),  a  small  district  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Phthiotis,  on  the  N.  by  Thessaliotis, 
on  the  W.  by  Athamania,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Oetaea.    They  were  an  ancient  people,  for  they 
are  not  only  mentioned  by  Homer  as  fighting 
before  Troy,  but  they  also  sent  deputies  to  the 
assembly.  —  7.  Oetaea  (OiVaTu), 
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inhabited  by  the  Oetaei  (Olralo*)  and  Ji 
(Amorer),  a  district  in  the  upper  valley  of  ta« 
Spercheus,  lying  between  Mts.  Othrys 


and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Dolopia,  on  the  S.  by 
Phocis,  and  on  the  E.  by  Malis.—  8.  Mahs 
[Ma Lis].— HiMtory  of  Tkemaly.  The  Thrw  Jnn 
as  we  have  already  seen,  were  a  Thesprotian  in  be. 
Under  the  guidance  of  leaders,  who  are  said  s* 
have  been  descendants  of  Hercules,  they  intaded 
the  W.  part  of  the  country,  afterwards  ailed 
Thessaliotis,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Penestae  or  bondsmen  tbe  ancient 
Aeolian  inhabitants.  The  Thessalians  a/tern  arc* 
spread  over  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  oo-a» 
pelling  the  Perrhaebi,  Magnetes,  Achaean  Pbtb- 
otae,  etc.,  to  submit  to  their  authority  and  par 
them  tribute.  The  population  of  Thesaaly,  there- 
fore, consisted,  like  that  of  Laconics,  of  3  dutiact 
classes.  1  .The  Penestae,  whoie  condition  was  warlj 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Helots.  2.  The  sobjrci 
people,  corresponding  to  the  Perioeci  of  Lacocka. 
3.  The  Thessalian  conquerors,  who  alone  had  say 
share  in  the  public  administration,  and  who** 
lands  were  cultivated  by  the  Penestae,  Far  son* 
time  after  the  conquest,  Thessaly  was  governed  bt 
kings  of  the  race  of  Hercules ;  bat  the  kiagiy 
power  seems  to  have  been  abolished  in  early  tuoe*, 
and  the  government  in  the  separate  cities  beam 
oligarchical,  the  power  being  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  great  families  descended  from  the  a&dmt 
kings.  Of  these  two  of  the  most  powerful  west 
the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scopadae,  the  former  M 
whom  ruled  at  Larissa,  and  the  latter  at  Craooa 
or  Crannon.  These  nobles  had  vast  estates  cap- 
tivated by  the  Penestae ;  they  were  celrbrsied 
for  their  hospitality  and  princely  mode  of  afc ; 
and  they  attracted  to  their  courts  many  of  tSe 
poets  and  artists  of  southern  Greece,  At  an  ear  y 
period  the  Thessalians  were  united  into  a  coo- 
federate  body.  Each  of  the  4  district*  into  a  L*a 
the  country  was  divided  probably  regulated  it* 
affairs  by  some  kind  of  provincial  council  ;  asd 
when  occasion  required,  a  chief  magistrate  was 
elected  under  the  name  of  Ttujns  (Tw>t£i  t,  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  4  districts. 
His  command  was  of  a  military  rather  than  of  s 
civil  nature,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  appviottd 
only  in  case  of  war.  We  do  not  know  the  extent 
of  his  constitutional  power  nor  the  time  for  wans 
he  held  his  office  ;  probably  neither  was  preo*riy 
fixed,  and  depended  on  the  circumstance*  of  tae 
time  and  the  character  of  the  individual  Tms 
confederacy,  however,  was  not  of  much  practxal 
benefit  to  the  Thessalian  r^ple,  and  appears  ts 
have  been  only  used  by  the  Thessalian  noblrs  as  s 
means  of  cementing  and  maintaining  their  p»»er. 
The  Thessalians  never  became  of  much  importance 
in  Grecian  history.  They  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians on  their  invasion  of  Greece,  and  they  rx<*- 
cised  no  important  influence  on  Grecian  affairs 
till  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
About  this  time  the  power  of  the  aristoeratxal 
families  began  to  decline,  and  Lycophron.  who  had 
established  himself  as  tyrant  at  Pherae,  offered 
a  formidable  opposition  to  the  great  aristocrauca! 
families,  and  endeavoured  to  extend  his  power 
over  all  Thessaly.  His  ambitious  schemes  wen 
realised  by  Jason  the  successor,  and  proba'»U 
the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  caused  himself  to  be 
elected  Tagns  about  a.  c.  374,  While  be  lived 
the  whole  of  Thessaly  was  united  as  out  pcliuai 
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power,  and  he  began  to  aim  at  making  himself 
muster  of  all  Greece,  when  be  was  assassinated  in 
87 U.  The  office  of  Tagus  became  a  tyranny  under 
hia  successors,  Polydorus,  Polyphron,  Alexander, 
Tisiphon  and  Lycophron  ;  but  at  length  the  old 
aristocratical  families  called  in  the  assistance  o4 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  deprived  Lycophron  ol 
bia  power  in  353,  and  restored  the  ancient  govern- 
ment in  the  different  towns.  The  country,  how- 
ever, only  changed  masters  ;  for  a  few  years  later 
(344)  Philip  mode  it  completely  subject  to  Miwv- 
donia,  by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  4  divisions  of 
the  country  governors  devoted  to  his  interests,  and 
probably  members  of  the  ancient  noble  families, 
who  had  now  become  little  better  than  his  vas«ak. 
From  this  time  Thessaly  remained  in  a  state  of 
dependence  upon  the  Macedonian  kings,  till  the 
victory  of  T.  Flamininua  at  Cynoscephalae  in  1 97 
again  gave  them  a  semblance  of  independence 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans 

Thessalonica  (6f*(raAovhre),  daughter  of 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  his 
wife  or  concubine,  Nicesipolis  of  Pberae.  She  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Casaander  along  with  Olympias 
on  the  capture  of  Pydna  in  B.C.  317 ;  and  Cas- 
aander embraced  the  opportunity  to  connect  him 
self  with  the  ancient  royal  house  of  Macedonia  by 
marrying  her.  By  Casaander  she  became  the 
mother  of  3  sons,  Philip,  Antipater,  and  Alex- 
ander; and  her  husband  paid  her  the  honour  of 
conferring  her  name  upon  the  city  of  Thessalonica, 
which  he  founded  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Thenna.  [See  below.]  After  the  death  of  Cas- 
aander, Thessalouica  was  put  to  death  by  her  son 
Antipater,  295. 

Thessalouica  (QtaoakovUi),  also  Qiaaakovi- 
mux:  (NffffaAorMtri/r :  SolonUn),  more  anciently 
Thenna  (OtpMif:  e*(>fuuos),  an  ancient  city  in 
Macedonia,  situated  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
Sinus  Thermaicus.  Under  the  name  of  Thenna 
it  was  not  a  place  of  much  importanee.  It  was 
taken  and  occupied  by  the  Athenian*  a  short  time 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (B.&  432),  but  was  soon  after  restored  by 
them  to  Perdwcas.  It  was  made  an  important 
city  by  Casaander,  who  collected  in  this  place  the 
inhabitants  of  several  adjacent  towns  (about  a.  c. 
315),  and  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Thessalonica, 
in  honour  of  bis  wife,  the  daughter  of  Philip  and 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Prom  this  time  it 
became  a  large  and  flourishing  city.  lu  harbour 
was  well  situated  for  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Aegaean  ;  and  under  the 
Romans  it  had  the  additional  advantage  of  lying 
on  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  led  from  the  W.  shores 
of  Greece  to  Byxantium  and  the  East.  It  was 
visited  by  the  Apostle  Paul  about  a.  d.  53  ;  and 
about  2  years  afterwards  he  addressed  from  Corinth 
2  epistles  to  his  converts  in  the  city.  Thessalonica 
continued  to  be,  under  the  empire,  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Macedonia  ;  and  at  a  later  time 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  and  the  ca- 
pital, of  the  lUyrian  provinces.  It  is  celebrated  at 
this  period  on  account  of  the  fearful  massacre  of  its 
inhabitants  by  order  of  Theodosius,  in  consequence 
of  a  riot  in  which  some  of  the  Roman  officers  bad 
been  assassinated  by  the  populace.  (Thxodosius.] 

Thess&lua  (%*o<jaX6%).  L  A  Greek  physician, 
son  of  Hippocrates,  passed  some  of  bis  time  at  the 
court  of  Arch  e  lain,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  reigned 
B.C.  413 — 399.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
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tile  sect  of  the  Dogma  tici,  and  is  several  times) 
highly  praised  by  Galen,  who  calls  him  the  most 
eminent  of  the  sons  of  Hippocrates.  He  was  sup- 
posed by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  be  the 
author  of  several  of  the  works  that  form  part  of 
the  Hippocrajtie  Collection,  which  he  might  have 
oompilcd  from  notes  left  by  his  father.  — 2.  Also 
a  Greek  physician,  was  a  native  of  Tralles  in 
Lydia,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  medical  sect 
of  the  Methodici.  He  lived  at  Rome  b  the  reign 
nf  the  emperor  Nero,  a.  D.  54 — 68,  to  whom  he 
addressed  one  of  his  works  ;  and  here  he  died  and 
was  buried,  and  his  tomb  was  to  be  seen  in  Pliny's 
time  on  the  Via  Appia.  He  considered  himself 
superior  to  all  his  preleceasors ;  he  asserted  that 
none  of  them  had  contributed  any  thing  to  the 


advance  of  medical  science  ;  and  boasted  that  he 


works  am  extant 

Thestlna  (esWus),  son  of  Ares  and 
or  Androdice,  and,  according  to  others,  son  of 
Agenor  and  grandson  of  Pleuron,  the  king  of 
Aetolia.  He  was  the  father  of  Iphidus,  Euippua, 
Plexippus,  Eurypylua,  Leda,  Althaea,  and  Hy- 
permnestra.  His  wife  is  not  the  same  in  all  tra- 
ditions, some  calling  her  Lycippe  or  Laophonte, 
a  daughter  of  Pleuron,  and  others  Deidamla.  The 
patronymic  Tbestlades  is  given  to  his  grandson 
Mrleager,  as  well  as  to  his  sons,  and  the  female 
patronymic  Theatlaa,  to  his  daughter  Althaea,  the 
mother  of  Meleager. 

Theater  (&4<rrmp),  son  of  Idmon  and  Laothoe, 
and  rather  of  Calchas,  Theoclymenus,  Leucippe, 
and  Theonoe.  The  patronymic  Thestoiidet  is 
frequently  given  to  his  son  Calchas. 

Thetis  (eeVif ),  one  of  the  daughters  of  Nereus 
•and  Doris,  was  the  wife  of  Peleus,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Achillea  As  a  marine 
divinity,  she  dwelt  like  her  sisters,  the  Nereids, 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  with  ber  father  Nereus. 
She  there  received  Dionysus  on  his  flight  from 
Lycurgus,  and  the  god,  in  his  gratitude,  presented 
her  with  a  golden  urn.  When  Hephaestus  was 
thrown  down  from  heaven,  he  was  likewise  re- 
ceived by  Thetis.  She  had  been  brought  up  by 
Hera,  and  when  she  reached  the  age  of  maturity, 
Zeus  and  Hera  gave  her,  against  her  will,  in 
marriage  to  Helens.  Poseidon  and  Zeus  himself 
are  said  by  some  to  have  sued  for  her  hand  ;  but 
when  Themis  declared  that  the  son  of  Thetis 
would  be  more  illustrious  than  his  father,  both  gods 
desisted  from  their  suit.  Others  state  that  Thetis 
rejected  the  offers  of  Zeus,  because  she  had  been 
brought  up  by  Hera ;  and  the  god,  to  revenge 
himself,  decreed  that  she  should  marry  a  mortal. 
Chiron  tl 


len  mlc 


mi j  lurui  Mir   jj:t^i*iru  j 

this  means  of  escaping 
er  instructed  by  Chiron 
she  again  assumed  her 


rmed  his  friend  Peleus  bow  he 
|  might  gain  possession  of  her,  even  if  she  should 
metamorphose  herself ;  for  Thetis,  like  Proteus, 
had  the  power  of  assuming  any  form  she  pleased  ; 
and  she  had  recourse  to  this  means 
from  Peleus,  but  the  latter 
held  the  goddess  fast  till  she  again 
>roper  form,  and  promised  to  marry  him.  The 
wedding  of  Peleus  was  honoured  with  the  presence 
of  all  the  gods,  with  the  exception  of  Erie  or  Dis- 
cord, who  was  not  invited,  and  who  avenged  her 
•elf  by  throwing  among  the  assembled  gods  the 
«pple,  which  was  the  source  of  so  much  misery. 

the  mother  at 
3  » 


[Pania.] 
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Achillea,  the  bestowed  upon  hlir  the 
care  and  lore.  [AcHULia.] 

TheupoLis  (9*ouwo\i»),  a  later  name  given  to 
the  city  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  on  account  of  ita  emi- 
nence in  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 

Theftprdadpon  {Q*ov  wooWvor,  i.  e.  tie  face 
Of  apod  :  Ras-csh-ShuJvJi ;  Arab.  Wtjek-*l-Kkiar, 
L  e,  a  fact  of  stone),  a  lofty  rugged  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenice,  between  Tripolis  and  Byb- 
lus,  formed  by  a  spur  of  Lebanon,  and  running  far 
oat  to  sea.  Some  travellers  hare  fancied  that  they 
can  trace  in  its  side  view  that  resemblance  to  a 
human  profile  which  its  name  implies. 

TheVetta  (%*o\4<m\ :  7*6*s»a,  Ra.),  a  con- 
siderable city  of  N.  Africa,  on  the  frontier  of  Nu- 
midia  and  Byxacena,  at  the  centre  of  several  roads. 
It  was  of  comparatively  late  origin,  and  a  Roman 
colony.  Among  its  recently  discovered  ruins  are 
a  fine  triumphal  arch,  and  the  old  walls  of  the  city, 
the  circuit  of  which  was  large  enough  to  have  con- 
tained 40,000  inhabitants. 

Thla  (de<a),  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  one 
of  the  female  Titan*,  become  by  Hyperion  the 
mother  of  Helios,  Eos,  and  Selene,  that  is,  she  was 
regarded  as  the  deity  from  whom  all  light  pro- 
ceeded. 

Thilaaphata  (prob.  TeU  Afaa\  between  Mosul 
and  Sift/or),  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  near  the 
Tigris. 

Thilutha,  a  fort  in  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
an  island  in  the  Euphrates.  Some  identify  it  with 
Olabus,  and  that  with  the  fort  now  called  Zodia  or 
Juba  in  about  84°  N.  lat. 

Thinae  or  Thina  (Btvcu,  6?va),  a  chief  city  of 
the  Sin  a  a,  and  a  great  emporium  for  the  silk  and 
wool  trade  of  tba  extreme  E.  Some  seek  it  on 
the  E.  coast  of  China,  others  on  the  8.  E.  coast  of 
Cochin  China. 

Tbiodamas  (9«  lotdpas),  father  of  Hylas,  and 
king  of  the  Dryopes. 

This  {Bit:  eirinp),  a  great  city  of  Upper 
Ecvpt,  capital  of  the  Thinites  Nomos,  and  the 
seat  of  some  of  the  ancient  dynasties.  It  was 
either  the  same  place  as  Abydus  (No.  2.),  or  was 
so  near  it  as  to  be  entirely  supplanted  by  Abydus. 

Thisbe  (efrfn),  a  beautiful  Babylonian  maiden, 
beloved  by  Pyramus.  The  lovers  living  in  adjoin- 
ing houses,  often  secretly  convened  with  each 
other  through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  as  their 
parents  would  not  sanction  their  marriage.  Once 
they  agreed  upon  a  rendezvous  at  the  tomb  of 
Ninua.  Thisbe  arrived  first,  and  while  she  was 
waiting  for  Pyramus,  she  perceived  a  lioness  which 
had  just  torn  to  pieces  an  ox,  and  took  to  flight. 
While  running  she  lost  her  garment,  which  the 
lioness  soiled  with  blood.  In  the  mean  time  Py- 
ramus arrived,  and  finding  her  garment  covered 
with  blood,  he  imagined  that  she  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  made  away  with  himself  under  a  mul- 
berry tree,  the  fruit  of  which  henceforth  was  as 
red  as  blood.  Thisbe,  who  afterwards  found  the 
body  of  her  lover,  likewise  killed  herself. 

Thisbe,  afterwards  Thiibae  (0&rfu,  6f<r67u: 
Qtafalor,  9ut€( Ot :  Kakona),  a  town  of  Boeotia, 
an  the  borders  of  Phocis,  and  between  Mt.  Helicon 
and  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  famed  for  its 
number  of  wild  pigeons,  which  are  still  found  in 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kakosia. 

Tbleoa  [&4ur6a :  eeie-oeVttr),  a  town  in  Arcadia 
or  Mt.  Lycaeus,  called  after  a  nymph  of  the  same 
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Thmfllf  (6,1*,;*:  7Wi,  Raines 
a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  a  canal  on  the  EL  net 
of  the  Mendesian  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  vis  s 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  god  Mr:,:?* 
(the  Egyptian  Pan),  under  the  symbol  of  a  groat; 
and,  according  to  Jerome,  the  word  Thmuls  k<i> 
flee  goat.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  the  N«r*s 
Thmultes,  which  was  afterwards  "united  with  lis 
Mendesian  Nomos. 

Thoantea,  a  surname  of  the  Tauriao  Artexis, 
denved  from  Thoas,  king  of  Tauris. 

TbJbaa  (eoat).  1.  Son  of  Andraeinon  and  Ojtc^ 
was  king  of  Calvdon  and  Pleurcn,  in  AetoLa.  u.i 
sailed  with  40  ships  against  Troy. —  2.  Son  4 
Dionysus  and  Ariadne,  was  king  of  Lemnos,  tU 
married  to  Myrina,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Hypsipyle  and  Sicinus,  When  the  Letar-aa 
women  killed  all  the  men  in  the  island,  Hypsh-yls 


saved  her  father  Thoas,  and  concealed  hun.  Af» 
wards,  however,  he  was  discovered  by  the  oiier 
women,  and  killed  ;  or,  according  to  other  ac- 
counts, he  escaped  to  Taurus,  or  to  the  islat .4  A 
Oenoe  near  Euboea,  which  was  henceforth  cxlrd 
Sicinus.  The  patronymic  Thoantiaa  is  gi*ea  ts 
Hypsipyle,  as  the  daughter  of  Thoas.  —  8.  Sue  <rf 
Borysthenes,  and  king  of  Tauris,  into  whose  is* 
minions  Iphigenia  was  carried  by  Artec ia,  mucn 
she  was  to  have  been  sacriticed. 

Thomas  Magister,  a  rhetorician  and  fracH 
marian,  who  flourished  about  A.  n.  1310.  He  vis 
a  native  of  Theasalonica,  and  lived  at  the  cour.  o; 
the  emperor  Andronicus  Pabu-ologus  I-,  where  hi 
held  the  offices  of  marshal  (.Ua^Wer  (tj*lcwr*m) 
and  keeper  of  the  archives  {Chart -pAylar) ;  but  be 
afterwards  retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  ss> 
sumed  the  name  of  jTseotzWu,  and  devoted  kin- 
self  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  autboo. 
His  chief  work,  which  has  come  down  to  as,  a  s 
Ujcicon  of  Attic  Words  (tcara  'AA^aVer  iw**- 
rmv  'h-nutttv  'Eje\oyaI),  compiled  from  the  works 
of  the  elder  grammarians,  such  as  Phrymcr.as, 
Ammonius,  Herodian,  and  Moeris.  The  work  hu 
some  value  on  account  of  its  containing  much  fross 
the  elder  grammarians,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost ;  but,  when  Thc  nias  de^rts  his 
guides,  he  often  falls  into  the  most  serious  errors. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Ritachl,  HaJis  Sax.  lttl, 
1832,  8vo. 

Thdricus  (6o><#cof  or  eopnt6t :  eoptVior, 
Ktit  :  Tkeriho)  one  of  the  12  ancient  towns  a 
Attica,  and  subsequently  a  demus  belongiuc  u?  its 
tribe  Acamantis,  was  situated  on  the  S.  E.  coasts 
little  above  Sunium,  and  was  fortified  by  tks 
Athenians  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponoruaa 
war.  There  are  still  extensive  remains  of  tit 
ancient  town. 

Thornax  (&opva£ :  Par^aiia).  a  mountain  in 
Laconica  N.  E.  of  Sparta,  on  which  stood  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Apollo. 

Thospltei  Lacus  (ewnrJVn  Aisiwi:  Goljk9\ 
a  take  in  Armenia  Major,  through  which  the  Ti- 
gris flows.  The  lake,  and  the  surrounding  district, 
also  called  Thospitis,  were  both  named  from  a  aty 
Thospia  (0<i«rir(a)  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake. 

Thracla  (Bpdicr),  Ion.  8ptf«rjj.  8p»»t*U,  %^i»H 
0pd£  pi.  epf  ««,  Ion.  Bpji  and  pL 
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races),  was  in  earlier 


the  name  of  the  vast  space  of  country  bounded  cs 
the  N.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  S.  by  the  Proposal 
and  the  Aegaean,  on  the  E.  by  the  Pontus  Eaxuwa 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  river 
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of  the  Illyrian  tribes.  It  wu  divided  into 
by  Mt.  Haemus  (the  Balkun),  running 
from  W.  to  R,  end  separating  the  plain  of  the 
lower  Danube  from  the  riven  which  fall  into  the 
Aegaean.  Two  extensive  mountain  ranges  branch 
•ff  from  the  S.  tide  of  Mt  Haemus  ;  one  running 
&  B.  towards  Constantinople  ;  and  the  other  called 
Rhodope,  E.  of  the  preceding  one.  and  also  running 
in  a  &  E.-ly  direction  near  the  river  Nestus.  Be- 
tween  these  two  ranges  there  are  many  plains, 
which  are  drained  by  the  Hebrus,  the  largest  river 
in  Thrace.  At  a  later  time  the  name  Thrace  was 
applied  to  a  more  limited  extent  of  country,  lite 
district  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus  was 
to  Macedonia  by  Philip,  and  was  usually 
Macedonia Adjecta.  [Macedonia.]  Under 
Augustus  the  part  of  the  country  N.  of  the  Haemus 
was  made  a  separate  Roman  province  under  the 
name  of  Moesia  [Mobbia]  ;  but  the  district  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus  had  been  pre- 
viously restored  to  Thrace  by  the  Romans.  The 
Roman  province  of  Thrace  wns  accordingly  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Nestus,  which  separated  it 
from  Macedonia,  on  the  N.  by  Mt.  Haemus, 
which  divided  it  from  Moesia,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Euxine,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Propontis  and  Ae- 
gaean. —  Thrace,  in  its  widest  extent,  was  peopled 
in  the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  by  a 
raat  number  of  different  tribes  ;  bat  their  customs 
and  character  were  marked  by  great  uniformity. 
Herodotus  sat*  that,  next  to  the  Indians,  the  Thra- 
cians  were  the  most  numerous  of  all  races,  and  if 
united  under  one  head  would  have  been  irresistible. 
He  describes  them  as  a  Bavage,  cruel,  and  rapacious  l 
people,  delighting  in  blood,  but  brave  and  warlike. 
According  to  his  account,  which  is  confirmed  by 
other  writers,  the  Thracian  chiefs  sold  their  chil- 
dren for  exportation  to  the  foreign  merchant ;  they 
purchased  their  wives  from  their  parents  ;  they 
punctured  or  tattooed  their  bodies  and  those  of  the 
women  belonging  to  them,  a*  a  sign  of  noble  birth  ; 
they  despised  agriculture,  and  considered  it  most 
honourable  to  live  by  war  and  robbery.  Deep 
drinking  prevailed  among  them  extensively,  and 
their  quarrels  over  their  wine  caps  were  notorious 
even  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  27.) 
They  worshipped  deities,  whom  the  Greeks  assi- 
milated to  Ares,  Dionysus,  and  Artemis:  the 
great  sanctuary  and  oracle  of  their  god  Dionysus 
was  in  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  Mt  Rhodope. 
The  tribes  on  the  S.  coast  attained  to  some  degree 
ef  civilisation,  owing  to  the  numerous  Greek  co- 
lonies which  were  founded  in  their  vicinity  ;  bat 
the  tribes  in  the  interior  seem  to  have  retained 
their  savage  habits,  with  little  mitigation,  down  ts 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  earlier  times, 
however,  some  of  the  Thracian  tribes  must  hare 
been  distinguished  by  a  higher  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion than  prevailed  among  them  at  a  later  period. 
The  earliest  Greek  poets,  Orpheus,  Linus,  Musaeus, 
and  others,  are  all  represented  as  coming  from 
Thrace.  Eumolpus,  likewise,  who  founded  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  at  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Thracian,  and  to  have  fought  against  Erechtheua, 
king  of  Athens.  We  also  find  mention  of  the 
Thracians  in  other  parts  of  southern  Greece :  thus 
they  are  said  to  have  once  dwelt  both  in  Pbocis 
and  Boeot'ia.  They  were  also  spread  over  a  part 
of  Asia:  the Thyniansand  Bilhvniansand perhaps 
also  the  Mysians,  were  members  of  the  gn»at 
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in  Asia,  which  extended  along  the  Asiatic  aide  ol 
the  Bosporus,  as  far  as  Heraclea.  —  The  principal 
Greek  colonies  along  the  coast,  beginning  at  the 
Strymon  and  going  E- wards,  were  Amphifolu, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  ;  Abobra,  a  little  to 
the  W.  of  the  Nestus  ;  Dicaba  or  Dicaepolis,  a 
settlement  of  Maronea  ;  Ma  Rons  a  itself,  colonised 
by  the  Chtans  ;  Strtm  b,  a  colony  of  the  Thaaians  ; 
Mbsbmbbia,  founded  by  tbe  Samothracians  ;  and 
Axnoo,  a  Lesbian  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  He- 
brus. The  Thracian  Chersonesus  was  probably 
colonised  by  the  Greeks  at  an  early  period,  but  it 
did  not  contain  any  important  Greek  settlement 
till  the  migration  of  the  first  Miltiades  to  the 
country,  during  the  reign  of  Pisistratus  at  Athene. 
[  Ch  brso  n brub.  ]  On  the  Propontis  the  2  chief 
Greek  settlements  were  those  of  Pxrinthus  and 
SlLTsf 8RLA  ;  and  on  the  Thracian  Bosporus  was 
the  important  town  of  Byzantium.  There  were 
only  a  few  Greek  settlements  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
the  Euxine  ;  the  most  important  were  those  of 
Apoixonia,  Odbhsus,  Callatis,  Tom  l,  renowned 
as  the  place  of  Ovid's  banishment,  and  I  STRIA, 
near  the  S.  mouth  of  the  Danube.  —  The  Thracians 


historical  fact  respecting  them  is  their  subluxation 
by  Megabaiua,  the  general  of  Darius.  After  the 
Persian*  had  been  driven  out  of  Europe  by  tbe 
Greeks, theThracians  recovered  their  independence; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopotinesian  war, 
e  Thracin 


almost  all  the  Thracian  tribes  were  united  under  tbe 
dominion  of  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  whose 
kingdom  extended  from  Abdera  to  the  Euxine  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  In  the  3rd  year  of  the 
Peloponneaian  war  (b.c.  429),  Sitalces,  who  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  in- 
vaded Macedonia  with  a  vast  army  of  1 50,000  men, 
but  was  compelled  by  the  failure  of  provisions  to 
return  home,  after  remaining  in  Macedonia  SO 
days.  Sitalces  fell  in  battle  against  the  Triballi  in 
424,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Seuthes, 
who  daring  a  long  reign  raised  his  kingdom  to  a 
height  of  power  and  prosperity  which  it  bad  never 
previously  attained,  so  that  his  regular  revenues 
amounted  to  the  annual  sum  of  400  talents,  in  ad- 
dition to  contributions  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
form  of  presents,  to  a  nearly  equal  amount.  After 
tbe  death  of  Seuthes,  which  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened a  little  before  the  close  of  the  Peloponne»ian 
war,  we  find  his  powerful  kingdom  split  up  into 
different  parts  ;  and  when  Xenophon,  with  tbe 
remains  of  the  10.000  Greeks,  arrived  on  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Asia,  another  Seuthes  applied  to 
him  for  assistance  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dominions. 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  Thrace  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  tbe  country  fell  to  the  share  of 
Lysimachus.  It  subsequently  formed  a  part  of 
the  Macedonian  dominions,  but  it  continued  to  be 
governed  by  its  native  princes,  and  was  only  no- 
minally subject  to  the  Macedonian  monarchs.  Even 
under  the  Romans  Thrace  was  for  a  long  time  go- 
verned by  its  own  chiefs  ;  and  we  do  not  know  at 
what  period  it  was  made  into  a  Roman  province. 

P.  Thrasea  P actus,  a  distinguished  Roman 
senator,  and  Stoic  philosopher,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  was  a  native  of  Patavium  and  was  probably 
born  soon  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  He  ap- 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  ha-e  nuuie 
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the  younger  Cato  his  model,  of  whose  life  he  wrote 
an  account.  He  married  Arria,  the  daughter  of 
the  heroic  Arria,  who  showed  her  husband  Caecina 
how  to  die  ;  and  his  wife  was  worthy  of  her 
mother  and  her  husband.  At  a  later  period  he 
care  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to  Helvidius 
Priscus,  who  trod  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father-in-law.  After  incurring  the  hatred  of  Nero 
by  the  independence  of  his  character,  and  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  expressed  his  opinion*,  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  senate  by  command  of 
the  emperor,  a.  d.  66.  By  his  execution  and  that 
of  his  friend  Barea  Soranus,  Nero,  says  Tacitus, 
resolved  to  murder  Virtue  herself.  The  panegyric 
of  Thrasea  was  written  by  A  nil  en  us  Rusticus, 
who  was  in  consequence  put  to  death  by  Domitian. 

Thrasybftlus  (Qpacxv€ov\os).  "L  Tyrant  of 
Miletus,  was  a  contemporary  of  Periander  and 
Alyattcs,  the  king  of  Lydia.  He  was  intimately 
connected  with  Thrasybulus.  The  story  of  the 
mode  in  which  Thrasybulus  gate  his  advice  to 
Periander  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  his 
power,  is  given  under  PtfUArtDin.  2.  A  cele- 
brated Athenian,  son  of  Lycos.  He  was  zealously 
attached  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  overthrowing  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ment of  the  400  in  B.C.  411.  This  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  he  is  mentioned  ;  but  from  this 
time  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  at  Athens  he  was  banished,  and  was 
living  in  exile  at  Thebes  when  the  rulers  of  Athens 
were  perpetrating  their  excesses  of  tyranny.  Being 
aided  by  the  Thebans  with  arms  and  money,  he 
collected  a  small  band,  and  seised  the  fortress  of 
Phyle.  He  next  marched  upon  the  Piraeus,  which 
fell  into  his  hands  ;  and  from  this  place  he  carried 
on  war  for  several  months  against  the  Ten,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  government,  and  eventually 
he  obtained  possession  of  Athens,  and  restored  the 
democracy,  403.  In  390  he  commanded  the 
Athenian  fleet  in  the  Aegean,  and  was  slain  by 
the  inhabitant*  of  Aspendu*.— 3.  Brother  of 
Uelon  and  Hieron,  tyrants  of  Syracuse.  He  suc- 
ceeded Hieron  in  the  government,  B.C. 467,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  expelled  by  the  Syracusans,  whom 
he  had  provoked  by  his  rapacity  and  cruelty.  He 
withdrew  to  Locri,  in  Italy,  and  there  ended  his 
days. 

Thrasydaeos  (eooo-uoalbi),  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Theron,  B.  c. 
472.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  was  defeated 
by  Hieron  of  Syracuse ;  and  the  Agri  gen  tines 
immediately  took  advantage  of  this  disaster  to 
expel  him  from  their  city.  He  made  his  escape  to 
Greece,  but  was  arrested  at  Megara,  and  publicly 
executed. 

Thrtaylluj  or  Thraxylus  (SfxLavAXot,  Bpd- 
ffvAoi).  L  An  Athenian,  who  actively  assisted 
Thrasybulus  in  opposing  the  oligarchical  revolution 
in  B.Q.  411.  He  was  one  of  the  commanders  at 
the  battle  of  Argintuae,  and  was  among  the  6 
generals  who  returned  to  Athens  and  were  put 
to  death,  406.  — 2.  A  celebrated  astrologer  at 
Rhodes,  with  whom  Tiberius  became  acquainted 
during  his  residence  in  that  island,  and  whom  he 
ever  after  held  in  the  highest  honour.  He  died  in 
a.  o.  36,  the  year  before  Tiberius,  and  is  said  to 
have  saved  (he  lives  of  many  persons  whom 
Tiberius  would  otherwise  have  put  to  death,  by 
frWlj  predicting  for  this  very  purpose  that  the 


emperor  would  live  ten  years  longer.  Th*»  eon  «/ 
this  Thrasyllus  succeeded  to  hi*  father's  akiL  sad 
he  is  said  to  have  predicted  the  empire  to  Nero. 

Thjii 8 ym fichus  (&f>a&vnaxot\  *  UUfe  <r.  Gas 
cedon,  was  a  sophist,  and  one  of  the  earliest  cat 
tivators  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  He  was  a  vstteav 
porary  of  Gorgiaa,  He  is  introduced  by  Plato  at 
one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  Pol  it  is,  and  is  referred 
to  several  timet  in  the  Phsedrus. 

Thrajym&dii  ( 0pao- v^ivii),  son  of  tbe  Pyiiae 
Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  accompanied  bia  father  *a 
the  expedition  against  Troy,  and  returned  with 
him  to  Pylos. 

Tnxasymenus.  [TsuftiMaWca.] 

Thxonlum  (epaVtor:  Spirt*,  0po»-iewv :  lt»- 
mam),  the  chief  town  of  the  Locri  Epacnenudii, 
on  the  river  Bongrius,  at  a  short  distance  fro™  be 
sea,  with  a  harbour  upon  the  coast. 

Thflcydldas  (BovKM&vt).  L  An  AtWtaa 
statesman,  of  the  demus  Alopece.  ton  of  Meleaias. 
After  the  death  of  Cimon,  in  b.  c  449,  Thucydides 
became  the  leader  uf  the  aristocratic  party,  which 
he  concentrated  and  more  thoroughly  onr«i'is«-d  'o 
opposition  to  Pericles.  He  wu  ostracised  in  444, 
thus  leaving  the  undisputed  political  ascend  .v 
to  Pericles.  He  left  2  sons,  Melesias  aad  Ste- 
phanus ;  and  a  son  of  the  former  of  the*^,  ra-xee 
Thocydides  after  his  grandfather,  was  a  papil  ef* 
Socrates.  —  2.  The  great  Athenian  historian,  tt 
the  demus  Halimua,  was  tbe  son  of  Otora  or 
Orolus  and  Hogesipyle.    Ha  IS  said  to  have  been 

connected  with  the  family  of  Cirnoo ;  aad  *t 
know  that  Miltiadet,  tbe  conqueror  of  Marathon, 
married  Hegesipyle,  the  daughter  of  a  Threurifi 
king  called  Olorua,  by  whom  the  became  the  mctbr-r 
of  Cimon ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  with  stack 
probability  that  the  mother  of  Thncydidea  *a»  a 
granddaughter  of  Mil tiades  and  Hegrsipyle.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  of  Pamphila  (PAarrHiLa), 
Thucydides  was  40  years  of  age  at  the  Conner rv*- 
ment  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  or  a.  c  431,  sad 
accordingly  be  was  born  in  471.   There  is  a  story 
in  Lucian  of  Herodotus  baring  read  hia  History 
at  the  Olympic  games  to  tbe  assembled  Greeks; 
and  Sui das  adds  that  Thncydidea,  then  a  boy.  was 
present,  and  shed  tears  of  emulation ;  a 
his  own  future  historical  distinction.     Bat  this 
celebrated  story  ought  probably  to  be  rejected  as  a 
fable.    Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  instrocv-d 
in  oratory  by  Antiphon,  and  in  philosophy  by 
Anaxagnraa ;  but  whether  these  statements  are  as 
be  received  cannot  be  determined.    It  is  ceru.-r, 
however,  that  being  an  Athenian,  of  a  good  family, 
and  living  in  a  city  which  was  the  centre  of  (jr*rk 
civilisation,  he  must  have  had  the  best  possb* 
education :  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
cultivated  understanding  his  work  clearly  shows. 
He  informs  us  that  he  possessed  gold  mines  in  thai 
part  of  Thrace  which  is  opposite  to  tbe  island  of 
Thasos,  and  that  he  was  a  person  of  the  greatest 
influence  among  those  in  that  part  of  Thrace. 
This  property,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  had 
from  his  ancestors  :  according  to  other  accounts  b« 
married  a  rich  woman  of  Scaptesyla,  and  received 
them  as  a  portion  with  her.    Thucydides  left  a 
son,  called  Timotheus;  and  a  daughter  also  is 
mentioned,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  8ta 
book  of  the  History  of  Thucydides.  Thucydides 
(it.  48)  was  one  of  those  who  suffered  from  tbe 
great  plague  of  Athens,  and  one  of  tk»  few  who 
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Thucydides  having  distinguished  himself  at  an 
orator,  though  it  if  not  unlikely  that  he  did,  for 
hit  oratorical  talent  it  shown  by  the  speeches  that 
he  has  inserted  in  hit  history.  He  was,  however, 
employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and  he  was  in 
command  of  an  Athenian  squadron  of  7  ships,  at 
Thujas,  B.C.  424,  when  Eucles,  who  commanded 
in  Amphipolis,  sent  for  his  assistance  against 
Brasilia*,  who  was  before  that  town  with  an  army. 
Hrasidas,  fearing  the  arrival  of  a  superior  force, 
offered  favourable  terms  to  Amphipolis.  which  were 
readily  accepted,  for  there  were  few  Athenians  in 
the  place,  and  the  rest  did  not  wish  to  make  re- 
sistance. Thucydidea  arrived  at  Eion,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  on  which  Amphipolis  surrendered ;  and  though 
he  was  too  late  to  save  Amphipolis,  he  prevented 
Eion  from  (ailing  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  In 
consequence  of  this  failure,  Thucydides  became  an 
exile,  probably  to  avoid  a  severer  punishment; 
for  Cleon,  who  was  at  this  time  in  great  favour 
with  the  Athenians,  appears  to  have  excited  po- 
pular suspicion  against  him.  There  are  various 
untrustworthy  accounts  as  to  his  places  of  resi- 
dence during  his  exile ;  but  we  may  conclude  that 
he  could  not  safely  reside  in  any  place  which  was 
under  Athenian  dominion,  and  as  he  kept  his  eye 
on  the  events  of  the  war,  he  must  have  lived  in 
those  parts  which  belonged  to  the  Spartan  alliance. 
Hia  own  words  certainly  imply  that,  during  bis 
exile,  be  spent  much  of  his  time  either  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus or  in  places  which  were  under  Pelo- 
„  onneaian  influence  (v.  26) ;  and  his  work  was  the 
result  of  his  own  experience  and  observations. 
His  minute  description  of  Syracuse  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  he 
was  personally  acquainted  with  the  localities ;  and 
if  he  visited  Sicily,  it  is  probable  that  he  also  saw 
some  parts  of  southern  Italy.  Thucydides  says 
that  he  lived  20  years  in  exile  (v.  26),  and  as  bis 
exile  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  423,  he  may 
have  returned  to  Athens  in  the  beginning  of  403, 
about  the  time  when  Thrasybulus  liberated  Athens. 
Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  assassinated  at 
Athens  soon  after  his  return  ;  but  other  accounts 
place  his  death  in  Thrace.  There  is  a  general 
agreement,  however,  among  the  ancient  authorities 
that  he  came  to  a  violent  end.  His  death  cannot 
he  placed  later  than  401.  The  time  when  he 
composed  his  work  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute. 
He  informs  us  himself  that  he  was  busy  in  col- 
lecting materials  all  through  the  war  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  (i.  22),  and  of  course  he  would 
register  them  as  he  got  them.  Plutarch  says  that 
he  wrote  the  work  in  Thrace ;  but  the  work  ip 
the  shape  in  which  we  have  it  was  certainly  not 
finished  until  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  he 
was  probably  engaged  upon  it  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  8th  and  hut  book  of  Thucydides, 
which  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  21st  year  of 
the  war  (4 1 1 X  I*  differs  from  all  the  other  books 
in  containing  no  speeches,  and  it  has  also  been 
supposed  to  be  inferior  to  the  rest  as  a  piece  of 
composition.  Accordingly,  several  ancient  critics 
supposed  that  the  8th  book  was  not  by  Thucy- 
didea: some  attributed  it  to  his  daughter,  and 
eome  to  Xenophon  or  Theopompus,  because  both 
of  them  continued  the  history.  The  words  with 
which  Xenophon's  ildlcnica  commence  (/u«t4  8) 
vawra)  may  chiefly  have  led  to  the  supposition  that 
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he  was  the  author,  for  his  work  is  made  to  appear 
as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Thucydides :  but  this 
argument  is  in  itself  of  little  weight;  and  besidan, 
both  the  style  of  the  8th  book  is  different  from 
that  of  Xenophon,  and  the  manner  of  treating  the 
subject,  for  the  division  of  the  year  into  summer! 
and  winters,  which  Thucydides  has  observed  in 
his  first  7  books,  is  continued  in  the  8th,  hut  is 
not  observed  by  Xenophon.  The  rhetorical  style 
of  Theopompus,  which  was  the  characteristic  of 
his  writing,  renders  it  also  improbable  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  8th  book.  It  seems  the  simplest 
supposition  to  consider  Thucydides  himself  as  the 
author  of  this  book,  since  he  names  himself  as  the 
author  twice  (viiL  6,  60)  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
be  had  not  the  opportunity  of  revising  it  with  ths 
same  care  as  the  first  7  books.  It  is  stated  by  an 
ancient  writer  that  Xenophon  made  the  work  of 
Thucydides  known,  which  may  be  true,  as  be 
wrote  the  first  2  books  of  his  Hei/enica,  or  the  part 
which  now  ends  with  the  2nd  book,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  history.  The  work  of 
Thucydides,  from  the  commencement  of  the  2nd 
book,  is  chronologically  divided  into  winters  and 
summers,  and  each  summer  and  winter  make  a 
year  (ii.  1).  His  summer  comprises  the  time  from 
the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  winter 
comprises  the  period  from  the  autumnal  to  the 
vernal  equinox.  The  division  into  books  and 
chapters  was  probably  made  by  the  Alexandrine 
critics.  The  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
opens  the  2nd  book  of  Thucydides,  and  the  1st  is 
introductory  to  the  history.  He  begins  his  1st 
book  by  observing  that  the  Peloponnesian  war  was 
the  most  important  event  in  Grecian  history,  which 
he  shows  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  (i.  1 — 21).  After  his  intro- 
ductory chapters  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  alleged 
grounds  and  causes  of  the  war:  the  real  causes 
were,  he  says,  the  Spartan  jealousy  of  the  Athe- 
nian power.  His  narrative  is  interrupted  (c  89 
— 118),  after  he  has  come  to  the  time  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  resolved  on  war,  by  a  digression 
on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  power  of  Athens ; 
a  period  which  had  been  either  omitted  by  other 
writers,  or  treated  imperfectly,  and  with  little 
regard  to  chronology,  as  bv  Hellanicus  in  his  Attic 
history  (c  97).  He  resumes  his  narrative  (c.  1 19) 
with  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the  war ;  but 
this  leads  to  another  digression  of  some  length  on 
the  treason  of  Pausaniat  (c  128—134),  and  the 
exile  of  Themistocles  (c.  135 — 138)..  He  concludes 
the  book  with  the  speech  of  Pericles,  who  advised 
the  Athenians  to  refuse  the  demands  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians ;  and  his  subject,  a*  already  observed, 
begins  with  the  2nd  book.  A  history  which  treats 
of  so  many  events,  which  took  place  at  remote 
spots,  could  only  be  written,  in  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides, by  a  roan  who  took  great  pains  to  ascertain 
facts  by  personal  inquiry.  In  modern  times  facts 
are  made  known  by  printing  as  soon  as  they  occur ; 
and  the  printed  records  of  the  time,  newspapers 
and  the  like,  are  often  the  only  evidence  of  many 
facts  which  become  history.  When  we  know  the 
careless  way  in  which  facta  are  now  reported  and 
recorded  by  very  incompetent 


very  indifferent  hearsay  testimony,  and  compare 
with  such  records  the  pains  that  Thucydides  took 
to  ascertain  the  chief  events  of  a  war,  with  which 
he  was  contemporary,  in  which  he  took  a  share  as 
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•  commander,  the  opportunities  which  hit  mean 
allowed,  his  great  abilities,  and  serious  earnest 
character,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  we  bare  a 
more  exact  history  of  a  long  eventful  period  by 
Thucydides  than  we  have  of  any  period  in  modern 
history,  equally  long  and  equally  eventful,  H is 
whole  work  shows  the  most  scrupulous  care  and 
diligence  in  ascertaining  facts ;  hi*  strict  attention 
to  chronology,  and  the  importance  that  he  attaches 
to  it,  are  additional  proof  of  his  historical  accuracy. 
His  narrative  is  brief  and  concise :  it  generally 
contains  bare  facts  expressed  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words,  and  when  we  consider  what  pains  it 
must  have  cost  him  to  ascertain  these  facts,  we 
admire  the  self-denial  of  a  writer  who  is  satisfied 
with  giving  facts  in  their  naked  brevity  without 
ornament,  without  any  parade  of  his  personal  im- 
portance, and  of  the  trouble  that  his  matter  cost 
him.  A  single  chapter  must  sometimes  have 
represented  the  labour  of  many  days  and  weeks. 
Such  a  principle  of  historical  composition  is  the 
evidence  of  a  great  and  elevated  mind.  The  his- 
tory of  Thucydides  only  makes  an  octavo  volume 
of  moderate  size;  many  a  modern  writer  would 
have  spun  it  out  to  a  doxen  volumes,  and  so  have 
spoiled  it.  A  work  that  is  for  all  ages  must  con- 
Urn  much  in  little  compass.  He  seldom  makea 
reflections  in  the  course  of  his  narrative :  occa- 
sionally he  has  a  chapter  of  political  and  moral 
observations,  animated  by  the  keenest  perception 
of  the  motives  of  action,  and  the  mora)  character 
of  man.  Many  of  his  speeches  are  political  essays, 
or  materials  for  them  ;  they  are  not  mere  imagina- 
tions of  his  own  for  rhetorical  effect ;  they  contain 
the  general  sense  of  what  was  actually  delivered 
as  nearly  as  he  could  ascertain,  and  in  many  in. 
he  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing  what 
said,  for  he  heard  some  speeches  delivered 
(i.  22).  His  opportunities,  his  talents,  his  cha- 
racter, and  his  subject,  all  combined  to  produce  a 
work  that  stands  alone,  and  in  its  kind  has  neither 
equal  nor  rival  His  pictures  are  sometimes  striking 
and  tragic,  an  effect  produced  by  severe  simplicity 
and  minute  particularity.  Such  is  the  description 
of  the  plague  of  Athens.  Such  also  is  the  incom- 
parable history  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily,  and  its  melancholy  termination.  A  man 
who  thinks  profoundly  will  have  a  form  of  ex- 

Eression  which  is  stamped  with  the  character  of 
is  mind  ;  and  the  style  of  Thucydides  is  accord- 
ingly concise,  vigorous,  and  energetic  We  feel  that 
all  the  words  were  intended  to  have  a  meaning, 
and  have  a  meaning :  none  of  them  are  idle.  Yet 
he  is  sometimes  harsh  and  obscure ;  and  probably 
he  was  so,  even  to  his  own  countrymen.  Some  of 
his  sentences  are  very  involved,  and  the  connection 
and  dependence  of  the  parts  are  often  difficult  to 
seixe.  The  best  editions  of  Thucydides  are  by 
Bekker,  Berlin,  1821,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  by  Poppo, 
Leipzig,  10  vols.  8vo.,  1821 — 1838,  of  which  two 
volumes  are  filled  with  prolegomena;  by  Haack, 
with  selections  from  the  Greek  Scholia  and  short 
Dotes,  Leipzig,  1820,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  by  OOller,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1826 ;  and  by  Arnold,  3  vols. 
8to.,  Oxford,  1830—1835. 

Thule  (&ou At?),  an  island  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
German  Ocean,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
most  N.-ly  point  in  the  whole  earth.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Pytheaa,  the  celebrated  Greek  nazi- 
gator  of  Mass  ilia,  who  undertook  a  voyage  to 
Britain  and  Thole,  of  which  he  gave  a  descrip- 
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jtfon  fat  his  work  on  the  Ocean.  All 
writers,  who  speak  of  Thule,  appear  to  have  take* 
their  accounts  from  that  of  Pytbeaa.  Accordxag 
to  Pytheas,  Thule  was  a  six  days'  sail  front 
Britain  ;  and  the  day  and  night  there  were  each 
6  months  long.  Ho  further  stated  that  in  Thole 
and  those  distant  pans  there  waa  neither  earth, 
sea,  nor  air,  but  a  sort  of  mixture  of  all  the**,  Lks 
to  the  mollusc*,  in  which  the  eartn  and  the  sea 
and  every  thing  else  were  suspended,  aad  which 
could  not  be  penetrated  either  by  land  or  by  tea. 
Many  modem  writers  suppose  the  Tbule  of  Pv- 
theas  to  be  the  same  as  Iceland,  while  others 
regard  it  as  a  part  of  Norway.  The  Thu>  of 
Ptolemy,  however,  lay  much  further  to  the  S, 
and  should  probably  be  identifier 
of  the  Shetland  islands. 

Thurli,  more  rarely  Thfllinm  (i 
(hov;  eovpios,  Bovpuit,  Thuriua,  Tharinoe  :  Tm 
mwnt),  a  Greek  city  in  Lncania,  founded  ac  443, 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sybaria,  which  had 
been  destroyed  more  than  60  year*  before.  (8v- 
BARia.]  It  was  built  by  the  remains  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Sybaris,  assisted  by  colonist*  from  all 
parts  of  Greece,  but  especially  from  Athena. 
Among  these  colonists  were  the  historian  Hero- 
dotus and  the  orator  Lysiaa,  the  latter  of  whoa, 
however,  was  only  a  youth  at  the  time  and  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Athena  The  new  otv, 
from  which  the  remains  of  the  Sybarite*  were 
soon  expelled,  rapidly  attained  great  poorer  and 
prosperity,  and  became  one  of  the  meat  importut 
Greek  towns  in  the  S-  of  Italy.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  the  Thurians  were  able  to  brine  1 4,000 
foot  soldiers  and  1000  horse  into  the  field  acaicst 
the  Lucanian*.  In  the  Samnite  war*  Tbani 
received  a  Roman  garrison  ;  but  it  revolted  to 
Hannibal  in  the  2nd  Punk  war.  The  Cartha- 
ginian general,  however,  at  a  later  time,  not  trust- 
ing the  Thurians  plundered  the  town,  and  removed 
3500  of  it*  inhabitant*  to  Cretan.  The  Romans 
subsequently  sent  a  Latin  colony  to  Thnrii,  and 
changed  its  name  into  Copiae  ;  bat  it  coo  tinned  t* 
retain  it*  original  name,  under  which  it  to  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  in  the  civil  war  a*  a  nanicipiu* 

Thy  amis  (Giiafui :  Kalama),*  river  in  Epirno, 
flowing  into  the  sea  near  a  promontory  of  the  saws 


Tbyadea.  [Thyia.] 

Thyamtu  (&wt*ot),  a  mountain  in  A< 
south  of  Argos  Amphilochicum. 

Thy  atira  (to  Qvarupa :  evoT«<f*y*s),  a  city  ia 
the  N.  of  Lydia,  on  the  river  Lycus,  celebrated  s* 
one  of  the  aeveu  Churche*  in  the  Apocalypse  (iL18  l 

Tbyestes  i  Bwittiji  ),  ton  of  Pelopo  and  H  i pro- 
dam  i  a,  was  the  brother  of  Atreus  and  the  fathet 
of  Aegisthua    See  Atrbus  and  Axoivrui;*. 

Thyia  (8u/a),  a  daughter  of  Caotaliu*  or  Ce» 
phisseus.  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  IM- 
phu».  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  have 
sacrificed  to  Dionysus,  and  to  have  celebrated 
orgies  in  his  honour.  From  her  the  Attic  women, 
who  went  yearly  to  Mt.  Parnassus  to  celebrate  th* 
Dionysiac  orgies  with  the  Delphian  Thyiades, 
received  themselves  the  name  of  Thyiade*  ar 
Thyftde*.  This  word,  however,  come*  from  Sow, 
and  properly  signifies  the  raging  or  frantic  women. 

Thymbra  ( Bungpr)).  L  A  city  of  the  Tread, 
N.  of  Ilium  Vetus,  on  a  hill  by  the  side  of  the 
river  Thymbrius,  with  a  celebrated  temple  el 
Apollo,  who  derived  from  this  place  the  epithet 
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Thymbraeua.    The  surrounding  plain  still 
the  same  name.  —2.  A  wooded  district  in  Phrygia, 
no  doubt  connected  with  Thymbrium. 

Thymbrla  (Qvutp'm),  a  place  in  Caria,  on  the 
Marauder,  4  stadia  E.  of  Myus,  with  a  Cha- 
roniiun,  that  is,  a  cave  containing  mepbitic  vapour. 

Thymbrium  (Quugptov  :  Thymbriani),  a  small 
town  of  Phrygia,  10  parasangs  W.  of  Tyriaeum, 
with  the  so-called  fountain  of  Midas  (Xeu.  A  nab. 
L2.). 

Thymbrlus  (QvuSpioi :  Thimbrtk),  a  river  of 
the  Troad,  falling  into  the  Scamander.  At  the 
present  day,  it  flows  direct  into  the  Hellespont ; 
and,  on  this  and  other  ground*,  some 
the  Tkimbrrk  is  the  ancient  river. 

ThymSle\  a  celebrated  mitna  or  female 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  with  whom  she  was  a 
treat  favourite.    8he  frequently  acted  along  with 


Thymoetes  {9vuolrnt\  one  of  the  elders  of 
Troy.  A  soothsayer  had  predicted,  that  on  a  cer- 
tain day  a  boy  should  be  born,  by  whom  Troy 
should  be  destroyed.  On  that  day  Paris  was  born 
to  Priam,  and  Munippua  to  Thymoetes.  Priam 
ordered  Munippua  and  his  mother  Cylla  to  be 
killed  Hence  Virgil  {Aem.  ii.  31)  represents 
Aeneas  saying,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  Thy- 
moetes advised  the  Trojans  to  draw  the  wooden 
horse  into  the  city,  in  order  to  revenge  himself. 

Thyni  (8vrof),  a  Thracian  people,  whose  origi- 
nal abode*  were  near  Salmydessus,  but  who  after- 
ward* passed  over  into  Bithynia. 

Thynla  (Bvrta).  L  The  land  of  the  Thyni  in 
Thrace.  — 2.  Another  name  for  Bithynia.  — 3. 
[Thvniab]. 

Thynla*  or  Thynla  (ewlat,  Bwta).  L  (/»- 
ada),  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  N.  W. 
of  SalmvdeaMis,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name. — 
2.  (Ktrpe),  a  small  island  of  the  Euxine,  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  near  the  Prom.  Calpe,  also 
called  A  poll  on  ia  and  Daphnusa. 

Thydne  (ewrfn?),  the  name  of  Semele,  under 
which  Dionysus  fetched  her  from  Hades,  and  in- 
troduced her  among  the  immortals.  Hence  Diony- 
sus is  also  called  Thy6neus.  Both  names  are 
formed  from  &v*i*t  u  to  be  inspired. * 

Thyrea  (Ovpea,  Ion.  Ovph):  6vpfefn)t),  the 
chief  town  in  Cynuria,  the  district  on  the  borders 
of  Laconia  and  Argolis,  was  situated  upon  a  height 
on  the  bay  of  the  sea  called  after  it  8 inns  Thy- 
reates  (Buptdrris  «&«*«).  It  was  for  the  pos- 
session of  Thyrea  that  the  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  between  the  300  Spartans  and  300  Argive*. 
The  territory  of  Thyrea  was  called  Thyreatis 

(Bu/xarir), 

Thysdras,  Titdnu,  or  Tuadms  (BwrSpis : 
El-Jrmnt,  Ro.),  a  large  fortified  city  of  Byracena, 
N.W.  of  the  promontory  Brachodes  (Ha*  Kapcm 
diuh ).  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  a  free  city.  It 
was  here  that  the  emperor  Gordtan  assumed  the 
purple. 

ThysaagStae  {Bwraayiran\  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatic*,  on  the  E.  shores  of  the  Pa] us 
Maeotis. 

Thyssns  ( Btaaot  or  9v<t<t6s\  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia on  the  peninsula  of  Acta. 

Tiaxantus,  a  river  of  Scythia  and  a  tributary 
of  the  Danube, 

Tibareni  or  Tibaxi  (Tiff<w©f,  Tltapoi),  a  quiet 
agricultural  people  on  the  N.  coast  of  Pontes,  E. 
cf  the  river  Iris. 
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L  (Ti(«pidf:  Tiffcoiffc),  a  city  of 
Galilee,  on  the  S.  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
built  by  Herod  Antipas  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it 
became  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim.  Neat 
it  were  the  warm  baths  of  Emmaus.  —2.  (TV 
•Vat,  Klurn  if  TiUplmw)%  or  Qenneslret  {Ttrtni- 
capir,  fSmp  T«yri)oip%  if  Ttvrnaaplrtt\  also  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  SdAaeva  ttji  roXtAoiat),  in  the 
O.  T.  Chinnereth  (Bohr  7Uan>i),  the  2nd  of 
the  3  lakes  in  Palestine,  formed  by  the  course  of 
the  Jordan.  [Jordanbs.]  Its  length  is  11  or 
12  geographical  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  5  to  6. 
It  lies  deep  among  fertile  hills  ha*  Ter7  clear  and 
sweet  water,  and  is  full  of  excellent  fish.  Its  sur- 
face is  750  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  its  shores  were 
covered  with  populous  villages,  but  they  are  now 
almost  entirely  deserted.  Its  E.  coast  belonged 
to  the  districts  of  Decapolis  and  Gaulonitis. 

TYbSrinuj,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba, 
son  of  Capetus,  and  father  of  Agrippa,  ia  said  to 
have  been  drowned  in  crossing  the  river  Alba, 
which  was  hence  called  Tiberis  after  him,  and  of 
which  he  became  the  guardian  god. 

Tiberiopoli*  (TieTijotoea-oXit),  a  city  of  Great 
Phrygia,  near  Eumenia, 

Tiberis  aisoTibris,  Tybris,  Thybris,  Anuria  Ti- 
berfnus  or  simply  Tiberlnnj  (7«osr  or  7ensre),  the 
chief  river  in  central  Italy,  on  which  stood  the  city 
of  Rome.  It  ia  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Albula,  and  to  have  received  the  name  of  Tibmru 
in  consequence  of  Tiberinus,  king  of  Alba,  having 
been  drowned  in  it  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Albula  was  the  Latin  and  Tiberit  the  Etruscan 
name  of  the  river.  The  Tiber  rises  from  2  springs 
of  limpid  water  in  the  Apennines,  near  Tifernum, 
and  flows  in  a  S.  W.-ly  direction,  separating 
Etruria  from  Umbria,  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  and 
Latium.  After  flowing  about  110  miles  it  receives 
the  Nar  (AVru),  and  from  its  confluence  with  this 
river  its  regular  navigation  begins.  Three  miles 
above  Rome,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  70  miles 
from  the  Nar,  it  receives  the  Anio  (7Veero«eX 
and  from  this  point  becomes  a  river  of  considerable 
importance.  Within  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  Tiber 
is  about  300  feet  wide  and  from  12  to  18  feet 
deep.  After  heavy  rains  the  river  in  ancient  times, 
as  at  the  present  day,  frequently  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  did  considerable  mischief  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  city.  ( Hor.  Oarm.  L  2.)  At  Rome 
the  maritime  navigation  of  the  river  begins ;  and 
at  1 8  miles  from  the  city,  and  about  4  miles  from 
the  coast,  it  divides  into  2  arms,  forming  an  island, 
which  was  sacred  to  Venus,  and  called  Insula 
Sacra  (I tola  Supra).  The  left  branch  of  the  river 
runs  into  the  sea  by  Ostia,  which  was  the  ancient 
harbour  of  Rome ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  left  branch, 
the  right  branch  was  widened  by  Trajan,  and  was 
made  the  regular  harbour  of  the  city  under  the 
name  of  Portia  Itomanut,  Partus  A  wjtuti,  or  simply 
Porhu.  The  whole  length  of  the  Tiber,  with 
its  windings,  is  about  200  miles.  The  waters 
of  the  river  are  muddy  and  yellowish,  whence  it 
is  frequently  called  by  the  Roman  poets  JUtvus 
Tibmru.  The  poets  also  give  it  the  epithets  of 
Tyrrhfttus,  because  it  flowed  past  Etruria  during 
the  whole  of  its  course,  and  of  Lydius,  because  the 
Etniscans  are  said  to  have  been  of  Lydiao  origin. 
TTberittJ.    L  Emperor  of  Rome,  a.  D.  14—37, 
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His  full  name  was  Tibbrjuh  Claudius  Nxro 
Cabsar.  He  was  the  son  of  T.  Claudius  Nero 
and  of  Li  via,  and  was  born  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, b>  c  42,  before  hie  mother  married  Augustus. 
Tiberius  was  tall  and  strongly  made,  aud  his  health 
w&s  very  good.  Hie  face  waa  handsome,  and  his 
eyes  were  large.  He  was  carefully  educated, 
and  became  well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin 
literature.  His  roaster  in  rhetoric  was  Theodoras 
of  Oadara.  Though  not  without  military  courage, 
as  his  life  shows,  he  had  a  great  timidity  of  cha- 
racter, and  was  of  a  jealous  and  suspicious  temper ; 
and  these  qualities  rendered  him  cruel  after  he  had 
acquired  power.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
particularly,  he  indulged  his  lustful  propensities  in 
•very  way  that  a  depraved  imagination  could  sug- 
gest :  lust  and  cruelty  are  not  strangers.  He 
affected  a  regard  to  decency  and  to  externals.  He 
was  the  prince  of  hypocrites  ;  and  the  events  of 
his  reign  are  little  more  than  the  exhibition  of  his 
detestable  character.  In  n.  C.  11,  Augustus  com- 
pelled Tiberius,  much  against  his  will,  to  divorce 
Lis  wife  Vipsania  Agrippina,  and  to  marry  Julia, 
the  widow  of  Agrippa,  and  the  emperor's  daughter, 
with  whom  Tiberius  however  did  not  long  live  in 
harmony.  Tiberius  was  thus  brought  into  still 
closer  contact  with  the  imperial  family  ;  but  as 
Caesar  and  L.  Caesar,  the  grandsons  of  Augustus, 
were  still  living,  the  prospect  of  Tiberius  succeeding 
to  the  imperial  power  seemed  very  remote.  He 
was  employed  by  Augustus  on  various  military 
services.  In  20  he  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  re- 
store Tigranes  to  the  throne  of  Armenia.  It  was 
during  this  campaign  that  Horace  addressed  one  of 
his  epistles  to  Julius  Floras  (i.  12),  who  was  serv- 
ing under  Tiberius.  In  15,  Drusus  and  his  brother 
Tiberius  were  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Rliaeti, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  2  brothers  were  sung  by 
Horace  (Cbrm.  iv.  4,  14).  In  13,  Tiberius  was 
consul  with  P.  Quintilius  Varus.  In  11,  while 
his  brother  Drusus  was  fighting  against  the  Ger- 
mans, Tiberius  conducted  the  war  against  the  Dal- 
matians and  against  the  Pannonians.  Drusus  died 
in  9,  owing  to  a  fall  from  his  horse.  On  the  news 
•f  the  accident,  Tiberius  was  sent  by  Augustus  to 
Drusus,  whom  he  found  just  alive.  Tiberius  re- 
turned to  the  war  in  Germany,  and  crossed  the 
Rhine.  In  7  he  was  consul  a  second  time.  In  6 
he  obtained  the  tribunitia  potestas  for  5  years,  but 
during  this  year  he  retired  with  the  emperors  per- 
mission to  Rhodes,  where  he  spent  the  next  7 
years.  Tacitus  says  that  his  chief  reason  for  leav- 
ing Rome  was  to  get  away  from  his  wife,  who 
treated  him  with  contempt,  and  whose  licentious 
life  was  no  secret  to  her  husband  ;  probably,  too, 
lie  was  unwilling  to  stay  at  Rome  when  the  grand- 
sons of  Augustus  wore  attaining  years  of  maturity, 
for  there  was  mutual  jealousy  between  them  and 
Tiberius.  He  returned  to  Rome  a.  d.  2.  He  was 
relieved  from  one  trouble  during  his  absence,  for 
his  wife  Julia  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
d ataxia  (a.  C  2),  and  he  never  saw  her  again. 
After  the  deaths  of  L.  Caesar  (a.  d.  2)  and  C. 
Caesar  (a.  d.  4),  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius,  with 
the  view  of  leaving  to  him  the  imperial  power  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  required  Tiberius  to 
adopt  Germanicus,  the  son  of  his  brother  Drusus, 
though  Tiberius  had  a  son  Drusus  by  his  wife 
Vipsania.  From  the  year  of  his  adoption  to  the 
death  of  Augustus,  Tiberius  was  in  command  of 
the  Roman  armies,  though  he  visited  Rome  several 
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times.    He  was  sent  into  Germany  A.  D.  4.  He 
reduced  all  Illyricum  to  subjection  a.  d.  9  ;  arxl  a 
a.  o.  12  he  bad  the  honour  of  a  triumph  at  R-*m 
for  his  German  and  Dalmatian  victories.  On 
death  of  Augustas  at  Nola,  on  the  19th  of  Aorsst, 
A. O.  14,  Tiberius,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Hlyrv- 
cum,  was  immediately  summoned   home   by  ha 
mother  Li  via.     He  took  the  imperial  power  «iia 
out  any  opposition,  affecting  all  the  while  a  errmi 
reluctance.     He  began  his  reign  by  putting  ta 
death  Postumus  Agrippa,  the  surviving 
of  Augustus,  and  he  alleged  that  it 
pursuant  to  the  command  of  the  late 
When  he  felt  himself  sore  in  bis  place,  be  began 
to  exercise  his  craft.    He  took  from  the  popular 
assembly  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  senate.    The  news  of  the  death  of 
Augustus  roused  a  mutiny  among  the  legions  in 
Pannonia,  which  was  quelled  by  Drusoa,  the  son 
of  Tiberius.    The  armies  on  the  Rhine  under  Ger- 
manicus showed  a  disposition  to  reject  Tibenaa, 
and  if  Germanicus  bad  been  inclined  to  try  tb»  for- 
tune of  a  campaign,  he  might  bave  bad  the  as»r»t- 
ance  of  the  German  armies  against  his  uncle.  But 
Germanicus  restored  discipline  to  the  array  by  kts 
firmness,  and  maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  new 
emperor.    The  first  year  of  his  reign  was  marked 
by  the  death  of  Julia,  whom  Augustus  had  re- 
moved from  Pandataria  to  Rhegium.      Tbe  deaLh 
of  Germanicus  in  the  East,  in  a.  D.  19,  relieved 
Tiberius  irom  all  fear  of  a  rival  claimant  to  tne 
throne  ;  and  it  was  believed  by  many  that  Ger- 
manicus had  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Tibertu*. 
From  this  time  Tiberius  began  to  indulge  wiia 
less  restraint  in  his  love  of  tyranny,  and  many 
distinguished  senators  were  soon  put  to  death  -o 
the  charge  of  treason  against  the  emperor  {ia**» 
majetiai).     Notwithstanding  his  supioous  nature. 
Tiberius  gave  his  complete  confidence  to  S^januv 
who  for  many  years  possessed  the  real  govrra- 
ment  of  tbe  state.     This  ambitious  man  armed  at 
tbe  imperial  power.    In  23  Drusus,  the  son  of  Ti- 
berius, waa  poisoned  by  the  contrivance  of  Se}an«». 
Three  years  afterwards  (26)  Tiberius  left  Rt>nv. 
and  withdrew  into  Campania.    He  never  returned 
to  the  city.    He  left  on  the  pretext  of  dedicating 
temples  in  Campania,  but  his  real  motives  were  his 
dislike  to  Rome,  where  be  heard  a  great  deal  that 
was  disagreeable  to  him,  and  his  wish  to  indulge 
his  sensual  propensities  in  private.     In  order  to 
secure  still  greater  retirement,  he  took  up  hie  re- 
sidence (27)  in  the  island  of  Capreae,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Campanian  coast.    Tbe  death  of 
Li  via  (29),  tbe  emperor's  mother,  released  Tibena* 
from  one  cause  of  anxiety.  He  had  long  been  tired 
of  her,  because  she  wished  to  exercise  authority, 
and  one  object  in  leaving  Rome  was  to  be  oat  of 
her  way.    Livia's  death  gave  Sejanus  and  Tiberius 
free  scope,  for  Tiberius  never  entirely  released  him- 
self from  a  kind  of  subjection  to  bis  mother,  ajtd 
Sejanus  did  not  venture  to  attempt  tbe  overthrow 
of  Livia's  influence.    The  destruction  of  Atrrip- 
pina  and  her  children  was  now  the  chief  purpose  sf 
Sejanus  :  he  finally  got  from  the  tyrant  (31  >  the 
reward  that  was  his  just  desert,  an  ignominious 
death.    [Sejanos.]    The  death  of  SfjAnus  was 
followed  by  tbe  execution  of  his  friends  ;  and  tor 
the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Rome 
tinued  to  be  the  scene  of  tragic  occurrences.  Ti» 
berius  died  on  the  16th  of  March.  37,  at  the  villa 
of  Lucullus,  in  Misenuxn.    He  was  "8  years  e) 
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age,  and  had  reigned  22  yean.  He  was  succeeded  [ 
by  Caiua  (Caligula),  the  son  of  Germanicus,  but 
be  hud  himself  appointed  no  successor.  Tiberius 
did  not  die  a  natural  death.  It  was  known  that 
bis  end  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  having  had  I 
%  fainting  fit,  he  was  supjwaed  to  be  dead.  There- 
upon Caius  came  forth  and  was  saluted  as  emperor  ; 
but  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  Ti- 
berius had  recovered  and  called  for  something  to 
eat  Caius  was  so  frightened  that  be  did  not 
know  what  to  do  ;  bat  Macro,  the  praefect  of  the 
praetorians,  with  more  presence  of  mind,  gave  orders 
that  a  quantity  of  clothes  should  be  thrown  on  Ti- 
berius, and  that  he  should  be  left  alone.  —  In  the 
time  of  Tiberius  lived  Valerius  Maximus,  Velleius 
Paterculua,  Phaedrus,  Fenestella,  and  Sirabo  ;  also 
the  jurists  Massurius  Sab  in  us,  M.  Cocceius  Nerra, 
and  others.  —  Tiberius  wrote  a  brief  commentary 
of  his  own  life,  the  only  book  that  the  emperor 
Domitian  studied  :  Suetonius  made  use  of  it  for  his 
life  of  Tiberius.  Tiberius  also  wrote  Greek  poem  8, 
and  a  lyric  poem  on  the  death  of  L.  Caesar.  —  2. 
A  philosopher  and  sophist,  of  unknown  time,  the 
author  of  numerous  works  on  grammar  and  rhe- 
toric. One  of  his  works,  on  the  figures  in  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  (weol  tSiv  wopA  ^nuoaQivti 
#XWisfrsf»>),  is  still  extant,  and  has  been  published. 

Tibllis  {Hammam  Mukout«n1)%  a  town  of  Nu- 
midia,  in  N.  Africa,  on  the  road  from  Cirta  to 
Carthage,  with  warm  springs,  called  Aquae  Tibili- 
t&nao. 

Tibiacuxn,  a  town  of  Dacia  and  a  Roman  mu- 
nicipium  on  the  river  Tibiscus. 

Tibiscus  or  Tibissus,  probably  the  same  as  the 
Partbiscoi  or  Parthissua  (Them\  a  river  of 
Dacia,  forming  tbe  W.  boundary  of  thai  country, 
rising  in  the  Monies  Carpates,  and  foiling  into  the 
Danube. 

Tibullus,  Alblua,  the  Ron»an  poet,  was  of  eques- 
trian family.  The  date  of  bis  birth  is  uncertain  ; 
but  he  died  young,  soon  after  VirgiL  His  birth  is 
therefore  placed  by  conjecture  B.C.  54,  and  his 
death  &  &  18.  Of  his  youth  and  education,  ab- 
solutely nothing  is  known.  Tbe  estate  belonging 
to  the  equestrian  ancestors  of  Tibullos  was  at  Pe- 
dum, between  Tibur  and  Praeneste.  This  pro- 
perty, like  that  of  the  other  great  poets  of  the  day, 
Virgil  and  Horace,  bad  been  either  entirely  or  par- 
tially confiscated  daring  the  civil  wars  ;  yetTibul- 
lus  retained  or  recovered  part  of  it,  and  spent  there 
the  better  portion  of  his  short,  but  peaceful  and 
nappy,  life.  His  great  patron  was  Messala,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  31  into  Aquitania,  whither  Mes- 
sala  had  been  sent  by  Augustus  to  suppress  a  for- 
midable insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  this 
province.  Part  of  the  glory  of  the  Aquitanian 
campaign,  which  Tibullus  celebrates  in  language  of 
unwonted  loftiness,  redounds,  according  to  the  poet, 
to  his  own  fame.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
A  tax  (AwAe'm  Languedoc),  which  broke  the  Aqui- 
tanian rebellion.  In  the  following  year  (30)  Mes- 
sala, having  pacified  GauL,  was  sent  into  the  East. 
Tibullus  set  out  in  his  company,  but  was  taken  ill, 
and  obliged  to  remain  in  Corey  ra,  from  whence  he 
returned  to  Rome.  So  ceased  the  active  life  of 
Tibullus  ;  his  life  is  now  tbe  chronicle  of  his  poetry 
and  of  those  tender  passions  which  were  the  in- 
spiration of  his  poetry.  The  first  object  of  hie 
attachment  is  celebrated  under  the  poetic  name  of 
Delia,  To  Delia  are  addressed  tbe  first  6  elegies 
of  the  1st  book.   The  poet's  attachment  to  Delia 


had  begun  before  he  left  Rome  for  Aquitania.  Boa 
Delia  seems  to  have  been  faithless  during  his  ab- 
sence from  Rome.  On  his  return  from  Corey  ra.  he 
found  her  ill,  and  attended  her  with  affectiouate 
solicitude  (Eleg.  i.5),  and  hoped  to  induce  her  to 
retire  with  him  into  the  country.  But  first  a  richer 
lover  appears  to  have  supplanted  him  with  the  in- 
constant Delia  ;  and  afterwards  there  appears  a 
husband  in  his  way.  The  2nd  book  of  Elegies 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  new  mistress  named  Ne- 
mesis. Besides  these  2  mistresses  Tibullos  was  en- 
amoured of  a  certain  Glycera.  He  wrote  elegies 
to  soften  that  cruel  beauty,  whom  there  seems  no 
reason  to  confound  either  with  Delia,  the  object  of 
his  youthful  attachment,  or  with  Nemesis.  Oly- 
cera, however,  is  not  known  to  us  from  the  poetry 
of  Tibullus,  but  from  the  ode  of  Horace,  which 
gently  reproves  him  for  dwelling  so  long  in  his 
plaintive  elegies  on  the  pitiless  Glycera.  —  The 
poetry  of  his  contemporaries  shows  Tibullus  as  a 
gentle  and  singularly  amiable  man.  To  Horace 
especially  he  was  an  object  of  warm  attachment. 
Besides  the  ode  which  alludes  to  his  passion  foi 
Glyoera  (Hor.  Cars*,  i.  33),  the  epistle  of  Horace 
to  Tibullus  gives  the  most  full  and  pleasing  view 
of  his  poetical  retreat,  and  of  his  character  :  it  is 
written  by  a  kindred  spirit.  Horace  does  homage 
to  that  perfect  purity  of  taste  which  distinguishes 
the  poetry  of  Tibullus  ;  he  takes  pride  in  the 
candid  but  favourable  judgment  of  his  own  satires. 
The  time  of  Tibullus  he  supposes  to  be  shared  be- 
tween the  finishing  bis  exquisite  small  poems, 
which  were  to  surpass  even  those  of  Cassiu*  of 
Parma,  up  to  that  time  the  models  of  that  kind  of 
composition,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  country. 
Tibullus  possessed,  according  to  his  friend's  notions, 
all  the  blessings  of  life  —  a  competent  fortune,  fa- 
vour with  the  great,  fame,  health  ;  and  he  seemed 
to  know  how  to  enjoy  all  those  blessings. — The  2 
first  books  alone  of  the  Elegies,  under  the  name  ol 
Tibullus,  are  of  undoubted  authenticity.  Tbe  3rd 
is  the  work  of  another,  a  very  inferior  poet,  whethet 
Lygdamus  bo  a  real  or  fictitious  name  or  not 
This  poet  was  much  younger  than  Tibullus,  for  he 
was  born  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Mutina,  43, 
The  hexameter  poem  on  Messala,  which  opens  the 
4th  book,  is  so  bad  that,  although  a  successful  ele- 
giac poet  may  have  failed  when  be  attempted  epio 
verse,  it  cannot  well  be  ascrfced  to  a  writer  of  the 
exquisite  taste  of  Tibullus.  The  smaller  elegies 
of  the  4th  book  have  all  the  inimitable  grace  and 
simplicity  of  Tibullus.  With  the  exception  of  the 
13th  (of  which  some  lines  are  hardly  surpassed  by 
Tibullus  himself)  these  poems  relate  to  the  love  of 
a  certain  Sulpicia,  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  for  Co- 
rinthus,  the  real  or  fictitious  name  of  a  beautiful 
youth.  Nor  is  there  any  improbability  in  sup> 
posing  that  Tibullus  may  have  written  elegies  in 
the  name  or  by  tbe  desire  of  Sulpicia.  If  Sulpicia 
was  herself  the  poetess,  she  approached  nearer  to 
Tibullus  than  any  other  writer  of  elegies.  —  Tbe 
1st  book  of  Elegies  alone  seems  to  have  been  pub- 
lished during  the  author's  life,  probably  soon  after 
the  triumph  of  Messala  (27).  The  2nd  book  no 
doubt  did  not  appear  till  after  the  death  of  Tibul- 
lus. With  it,  according  to  our  conjecture,  may 
have  been  published  the  elegies  of  his  imitator, 
perhaps  his  friend  and  associate  in  the  society  of 
Messala,  Lygdamus  (if  that  be  a  real  name),  L  e. 
tbe  3rd  book :  and  likewise  the  4th,  made  up  ot 
poems  belonging,  as  it  wer«,  to  this  intimate  society 
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of  Messala,  the  Panegyric  by  some  nameless  author, 
which,  feeble  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  of  that  age  ;  the 
poems  in  the  name  of  Sulpicia,  with  the  concluding 
one,  the  1 3th,  a  fragment  of  Tibullus  himself.  The 
best  editions  of  Tibullus  are  by  Lnchmann*  Berol. 
1829,  and  by  Dissenus,  G&ttingen,  1835. 

TXbar(Tibura,pLTiburtes,TiburtInus:  Tfeo/i), 
one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Latium,  16  miles 
N.  E.  of  Rome,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
(hence  called  by  Horace  supinum  7Y6vr),  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Anio,  which  here  forms  a  mag- 
nificent waterfall.  It  is  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally built  by  the  Siculi,  and  to  have  afterwards 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Aborigines  and 
Pelasgi.  According  to  tradition  it  derived  iu 
name  from  Tiburtus,  son  of  Catillus,  who  emigrated 
from  Greece  with  Erander.  It  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Latin  league,  and 
became  subject  to  Rome  with  the  other  Latin 
cities  on  the  final  subjugation  of  Latium  in  B.c. 
338.  Under  the  Romans  Tibur  continued  to  be 
a  large  and  flourishing  town,  since  the  salubrity 
and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  place  led  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  Roman  nobles  to  build  here 
magnificent  villas.  Of  these  the  most  splendid 
was  the  villa  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  in  the 
extensive  remains  of  which  many  valuable  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered.  Here 
also  the  celebrated  Zenobia  lived  after  adorning 
the  triumph  of  her  conqueror  Aurelian.  Horace 
likewise  had  a  country  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tibur,  which  he  preferred  to  all  his  other  resi- 
dences. The  deity  chiefly  worshipped  at  Tibur 
was  Hercules ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  was  the 
grove  and  temple  of  the  Sibyl  Albunea,  whose 
oracles  were  consulted  from  the  most  ancient  times. 
[Albunea.]  The  surrounding  country  produced 
excellent  olives,  and  also  contained  some  celebrated 
stone  quarries.  There  was  a  road  from  Rome 
leading  to  Tibur,  called  Via  Tiburtina,  which  was 
continued  from  the  town  under  the  name  of  the 
Via  Valeria,  past  Corfinium  to  Adria. 

Ticbis  or  Tecum,  [Tecum.] 

Tichiussa  (Tuxuvova),  a  fortress  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Miletus. 

Titfnum  (Ticinensis :  Paris),  a  town  of  the 
Laevi,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Insubres,  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticinus. 
It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  municipium  ;  but  it 
owed  its  greatness  to  the  Lombard  kings,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  dominions.  The 
Lombards  gave  it  the  name  of  Papia,  which  it  still 
retains  under  the  slightly  changed  form  of  Pavia, 

Ticlnuj  (Te*nm\  on  important  river  in  Gallia 
Ci&alpina,  rises  in  Mods  Adula,  and  after  flowing 
through  Lacus  Verltanus  (Logo  Afaggion),  falls 
into  the  Po  near  Ticinum.  It  was  upon  the  bank 
of  this  river  that  Hannibal  gained  bis  first  victory 
over  the  Romans  by  the  defeat  of  P.  Scipio,  a.  c. 
218. 

Ttfata,  a  mountain  in  Campania,  E.  of  Capua, 
near  whicb  the  Samnites  defeated  the  Campanians, 
and  where  at  a  later  time  Sulla  gained  a  victory 
over  the  proconsul  Norbanus.  On  this  mountain 
there  was  a  temple  of  Diana  and  also  one  of  Jupiter 
of  some  celebrity. 

Tifernum.  L  Tiberlnum  (Tifernates  Tfberini, 
pi  r  CUta  di  GanVBo),  a  town  of  Umbria,  near  the 
snurnsa  of  the  river  Tiber,  whence  its  surname,  and 
upun  the  confines  of  Etruria.  Near  this  town  the 
younger  Pliny  had  a  villa.—  2.  Metaurenae  (Tifer- 
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nates  Mctaurenses :  S.  Angela  in  Vado\  a  town  fa 
Umbria,  E.  of  the  preceding,  on  the  river  M etss> 
rus,  whence  it*  surname.  —  3.  A  town  in  Saa- 
nium,  on  the  river  Tifernus. 

Tifernus  {Iii/emo),  a  river  of  Saxnninm,  ri»rnf 
in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  through  the  co-jnay 
of  the  Frentani  into  the  Adriatic 

Tfgelllnua  Bophonlua,  the  max  of  a  natfrr  of 
Agrigentum,  owed  his  rise  from  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity to  his  handsome  person  and  his  unscrupulous 
character.     He  was  banished  to  ScyEacrmn  ia 
Rruttii  (a.  d.  SJ»— 40),  for  an  intrigue  with  A  grip, 
pina  and  Julia  Uvilla,  sisters  of  Caligula.  Ha 
was  probably  among  the  exiles  restored  by  Atrip* 
pina,  after  she  became  empress,  since  early  ia 
Nero's  reign  he  was  again  in  favour  at  court,  aod 
on  the  death  of  Burros  (63)  *a»  appointed  ptv- 
torian  prefect  jointly  with  Fenius  Rufua.  Tirei- 
linus  ministered  to  Nero's  worst  passions,  and  of  aB 
his  favourites  was  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  Ro:-~ab 
people.     He  inflamed  bis  jealousy  or  his  ***rx* 
against  the  noblest  members  of  the  senate  and  ta* 
most  pliant  dependants  of  the  court.    In  65,  Ti- 
ge  II  in  us  entertained  Nero  in  his  Aemilian  garden*, 
with  a  sumptuous  profligacy  unsurpassed  even  a 
that  age,  and  in  the  same  year  shared  with  Via  the 
odium  of  burning  Rome,  since  the  conflagratim  had 
broken  out  on  the  scene  of  the  banquet.  On  Sere's 
fall  he  joined  with  Nympbidius  Sab  in  us,  who  had 
succeeded  Fenius  Rufus  as  praetorian  prefect,  ia 
transferring  the  allegiance  of  the  soldier*  to  Galba, 
The   people  clamorously  demanded   his  death. 
During  the  brief  reign  of  Galba  his  life  was  »wed  ; 
hut  on  the  accession  of  Otho,  be  was  compelled  u 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

TigelHua  Herm&genea.  [Hkrmogsvks.] 

Tigranes  (T*7pdvTji),  kings  of  Armenia.  L 
Reigned  B.C.  96—56  or  55.  He  united  under 
his  sway  not  only  all  Armenia,  but  sever*]  of  las 
neighbouring  provinces,  such  as  Atropatene  sad 
Gordyene,  and  thus  raised  himself  to  a  degree  ^ 
power  far  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  any  of  kis 
predecessors.  He  assumed  the  pompous  tide  sf 
king  of  kings,  and  always  appeared  in  patlc 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  tributary  princes  u 
attendants.  His  power  was  also  greatly  strength- 
ened by  his  alliance  with  Mithridatea  the  Great, 
king  of  Pontus,  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he  hid 
married  at  an  early  period  of  bis  reign.  In  can- 
sequence  of  the  dissensions  in  the  royal  farr!Jv  c£ 
Syria,  Tigranes  was  enabled  in  83  to  snake  hir*>? 
master  of  the  whole  Syrian  monarchy  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  sea.  He  was  now  at  the  summit 
of  his  power,  and  continued  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  these  extensive  dominions  for  rear'v 
14  years.  At  the  instigation  of  his  aon-iu-bw 
Mithridatea,  he  invaded  Cappadoda  in  74,  and  is 
said  to  have  carried  off  into  captivity  no  less  than 
300,000  of  the  inhabitants,  a  large  portion  of  wKui 
he  settled  in  his  newly  founded  capital  of  Tigrmii> 
certa.  [Tigranocxrta.]  In  other  respect*  he 
appears  to  have  furnished  little  support  to  Mithr- 
dateE  in  his  war  against  the  Romans ;  but  when  t>* 
Romans  haughtily  demanded  from  him  the  stimry 
der  of  Mithridatea,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  hit 
dominions,  he  returned  a  peremptory  refusal,  ac*-rtr- 
panied  with  an  express  declaration  of  war.  Lo- 
cullus  invaded  Armenia  in  69,  defeated  the  nugfcty 
host  which  Tigranes  led  against  him,  and  folW«d 
up  his  victory  by  the  capture  of  Tigranaearta 
In  the  following  year  (68)  the  united  forra  d 
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Tigranes  and  Mithridates  were  again  defeated  by 
Lurullos ;  but  the  mutinous  disposition  of  the 
Roman  troops  prevented  Lucullus  from  gaining 
any  farther  advantages  over  the  Armenian  king, 
and  enabled  the  latter  not  only  to  regain  his  do- 
minion!, bat  alto  to  invade  Cappadocia.  The 
arrival  of  Pompey  (66)  toon  changed  the  face  of 
event*.  Mithridates,  after  bis  final  defeat  by 
Pompey,  once  more  threw  himself  upon  the  sup- 
port of  his  son-in-law:  but  Tigranes,  who  sus- 
pected him  of  abetting  the  designs  of  his  son 
Tigranes,  who  had  rebelled  against  his  father, 
refused  to  receive  him,  while  he  himself  hastened 
to  make  overtures  of  submission  to  Pompey.  That 
general  had  already  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
Armenia  under  the  guidance  of  the  young  Tigranes, 
when  the  old  king  repaired  in  person  to  the  Roman 
camp,  and  presenting  himself  as  a  suppliant  before 
Pompey,  laid  his  tiara  at  his  feet  By  this  act  of 
humiliation  he  at  once  conciliated  the  favour  of  the 
conqueror,  who  treated  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  left  him  in  possession  of  Armenia  Proper  with 
the  title  of  king,  depriving  him  only  of  the  provinces 
of  Sopbene  and  Gordyene,  which  be  erected  into 
a  separate  kingdom  for  his  son  Tigranes.  The 
elder  monarch  was  so  overjoyed  at  obtaining  these 
unexpectedly  favourable  terms,  that  he  not  only 
paid  the  sum  of  6000  talents  demanded  by 
Pompey,  but  added  a  large  sum  as  a  donation  to 
his  army,  and  continued  ever  after  the  steadfast 
friend  of  the  Roman  general.  He  died  in  56  or 
65,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artavasdes.  — 
8.  Son  of  Artavasdes,  and  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  living  an  exile  at  Rome,  when  a 
party  of  his  countrymen,  discontented  with  the 
rale  of  his  elder  brother,  Artaxias,  sent  to  request 
that  he  should  be  placed  on  the  throne.  To  this 
Augustus  assented,  and  Tiberias  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  accomplishing  it,  a  task  which  he 
effected  apparently  without  opposition  (r.  &  20). 

Tigranocerta  (tr  Ttypa»4iupra  and  if  Tryp., 
i.  e>,  in  Armenian,  the  City  of  Tigranes:  Sert, 
Ru.),  the  later  capital  of  Armenia,  built  by  Ti- 
granes, on  a  height  by  the  river  Nicepberius,  in 
the  valley  between  M.  Masius  and  Niphates.  It 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  peopled  chiefly  with 
Macedonians  and  Greeks,  forcibly  removed  from 
Cappadocia  and  Cilicia;  but,  after  the  defeat  of 
Tigranes  by  Lucullus  under  its  walls,  these  people 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  The 
city  was  at  the  same  time  partially  destroyed ;  bat 
it  still  remained  a  considerable  place, 

Tigris,  gen.  -Idol  and  -if  (5  Ttypif,  gen.  Tt- 
7pi5*f  and  Tfypiot,  dso  T*7pnr,  gen.  T»*ypirroj: 
Tigri$)%  a  great  river  of  W.  Asia,  rises  from  several 
sources  on  the  S.  side  of  that  part  of  the  Taurus 
chain  called  Niphates,  in  Armenia,  and  flows 
S.  E.,  first  through  the  narrow  valley  between  M. 
Masius  and  the  prolongation  of  M.  Niphates,  and 
then  through  the  great  plain  which  is  bounded  on 
the  B.  by  the  last-named  chain,  till  it  falls  into 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  after  receiving  the 
Euphrates  from  the  W.  [Comp.  Euphrates.] 
Its  other  chief  tributaries,  all  falling  into  its  E. 
aide,  were  the  Nicbphorius  or  Crntritkr,  the 
Lrcva,  the  Caprub,  the  Physcub,  the  Gone  us, 
Sillab,  or  Dbuas,  the  Gynobb,  and  the  Cho- 
aspbs.  It  divided  Assyria  and  Susiana  on  the 
R,  from  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  and  (at  its 
mouth)  Arabia,  on  the  W.  The  name  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  Pabjtigris. 
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Tiguxini,  a  tribe  of  the  Helvetii,  who  joined  the 
Cimbri  in  invading  the  country  of  the  AUobmgcs 
in  Gaul,  where  they  defeated  the  consul  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  B.C.  107.  They  formed  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  the  most  important  of  the  4  cantons  (pa>n) 
into  which  the  Helvetii  were  divided.  It  was 
perhaps  from  this  people  that  the  town  of  Tigurum 
(Zurich)  derived  its  name,  though  this  name  docs 
not  occur  in  any  ancient  writer. 

TUphusIum  (TiA$oiNNor,  Ti\<f>ov<r<rtov,  Dor. 
TiKtp&aaiov ;  TiAtpoiMrtot,  Dor.  TiA^ewnot ),  a 
town  in  Boeotia,  situated  upon  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  S.  of  lake  Copait,  and  between  Coronea 
and  Haliartus.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  foun- 
tain TilphQsa,  which  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and 
where  Tiresias  is  said  to  have  been  buried. 

Timaens  (Tl/juuot).  L  The  historian,  was  the 
son  of  Andromachus,  tyrant  of  Tauromenium,  in 
Sicily.  Timaeus  attained  the  age  of  96  ;  and 
though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  date  either  of  his 
birth  or  death,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  placing  big 
birth  in  B.  c.  352,  and  bis  death  in  256.  Timaeus 
received  instruction  from  Phiiiscus,  the  Milesian, 
a  disciple  of  Isocrates ;  but  we  have  no  further 
particulars  of  bis  life,  except  that  he  was  banished 
from  Sicily  by  Agathoclps,  and  passed  his  exile  at 
Athens,  where  he  had  lived  50  years  when  he 
wrote  the  34th  book  of  his  history.  The  great 
work  of  Tiinaeus  was  a  history  of  Sicily  from  the 
earliest  times  to  264,  in  which  year  Polybius 
commences  the  introduction  to  his  work.  This 
history  was  one  of  great  extent  We  have  a  quo- 
tation from  the  38th  book,  and  there  were  pro- 
bably many  books  after  this.  The  value  and 
authority  of  Timaeus  as  an  historian  have  been 
most  vehemently  attacked  by  Polybius  in  many 
parts  of  his  work.  Most  of  the  charges  of  Polybius 
appear  to  have  been  well  founded ;  but  he  has  not 
only  omitted  to  mention  some  of  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies of  Timaeus,  but  has  even  regarded  these 
excellencies  as  deserving  the  severest  censure. 
Thus  it  was  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Timaeus, 
for  which  he  is  loudly  denounced  by  Polybius, 
that  he  attempted  to  give  the  myths  in  their 
simplest  and  most  genuine  form,  as  related  by  the 
most  ancient  writers.  Timaeus  also  collected  the 
materials  of  his  history  with  the  greatest  diligence 
and  care,  a  fact  which  even  Poly  bins  is  obliged  to 
admit  He  likewise  paid  very  great  attention  to 
chronology,  and  was  the  first  writer  who  intra, 
duced  the  practice  of  recording  events  by  Olym- 
piads, which  was  adopted  by  almost  all  subsequent 
writers  of  Greek  history.  The  fragments  of  Ti- 
maeus have  been  collected  by  Goller,  in  his  D* 

Situ  ei  Orifjine  Syracusarum,  Lips.  1818,  and  by 
Car.  and  Theod.  Miiller,  in  the  Fragmenta  Hi* 
Ions.  Grate.,  Paris,  1841.— 2.  Of  Locri,  in  Italy, 
a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
teacher  of  Plata  There  is  an  extant  work,  bear- 
ing his  name,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
entitled  srspl  ♦"X"*  srdVfsov  xal  <pd<ru>s:  but  its 
genuineness  is  Tery  doubtful,  and  it  is  in  all  pro- 
bability nothing  more  than  an  abridgment  of 
Plato's  dialogue  of  Timacua.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Gelder,  Leyden,  1836.— 3.  The  SophUt, 
wrote  a  Lexicon  to  Plato,  addressed  to  a  certain 
Gentian  us,  which  is  still  extant.  The  time  at 
which  be  lived  is  quite  uncertain.  He  is  usually 
placed  in  the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
which  produced  so  many  ardent  admirers  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  such  as  Porphyry,  Longinus, 
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Plotinus,  ice 
bears  the  title  Tifxaiou 
rmvos  Xiltwv,  It  U 
received  several  interpolations,  especially  in  expla- 
nations of  words  occurring  in  Herodotus.  But  it 
a*  one  of  great  Talue,  and  the  explanations  of 
words  nre  some  of  the  very  best  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  ancient  grammarians.  It  has 
been  edited  by  Ruhnken,  Leyden,  1754,  and 
again,  Leyden,  1789 ;  and  by  Koch,  Leipaig,  1828, 
and  1833. 

Tunaggnet  (T«/*sry«Vn»),  a  rhetorician  and  a 
historian,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  from  which 
place  he  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  where 
be  was  first  employed  as  a  slave  in  menial  offices, 
but  being  liberated  bv  Fuustus  Sulla,  the  son  of 
the  dictator,  he  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric,  in 
which  he  taught  with  great  success.  (Com p.  Hor. 
Ep.  i.  19.  16.)  The  emperor  Augustus  induced 
him  to  write  a  history  of  his  exploits  ;  but  having 
offended  Augustus  by  sarcastic  remarks  upon  his 
family,  he  was  forbidden  the  palace  ;  whereupon 
he  burnt  hit  historical  works,  gave  up  his  rhe- 
torical school,  and  retired  from  Rome  to  the  house 
of  his  friend  Asinius  Pollio  at  Tusculum.  He 
afterwards  went  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Dabanum 
in  Mesopotamia. 

TTmanthes  (TipoVOnr),  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter  at  Sicyon,  contemporary  with  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhasiua,  about  B.&400.  The  masterpiece  of 
Tiroanthes  was  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  sa- 
crifice of  Iphigenia,  in  which  Agamemnon  wan 
painted  with  his  face  hidden  in  his  mantle.  The 
ancient  critics  tell  us  that  the  picture  showed 
Iphigenia,  standing  by  the  altar,  surrounded, 
among  the  assistants,  by  Calchas,  whose  prophetic 
voice  had  demanded  her  sacrifice,  and  whose  hand 
was  about  to  complete  it;  Ulysses,  who  had 
brought  her  from  her  home,  and  Menekua,  h«r 
father's  brother,  all  manifesting  different  degrees 
of  grief,  so  that,  when  the  artist  had  painted  the 
sorrow  of  Calchas,  and  the  deeper  sorrow  of  Ulysses 
and  had  added  all  his  powers  to  express  the  woe 
of  Menelaua,  his  resources  were  exhausted,  and, 
unable  to  give  a  powerful  expression  to  the  agony 
of  the  father,  he  covered  his  head  with  a  veil. 
But  this  is  clearly  not  the  reason  why  Timanthes 
hid  the  face  of  Agamemnon-  The  critics  ascribe 
to  impotence  what  was  the  forbearance  of  judg- 
ment Timanthes  felt  like  a  father :  he  did  not 
hide  the  face  of  Agamemnon  because  it  was  be- 
yond the  possibility,  but  because  it  was  beyond 
the  dignity,  of  expression.  If  be  made  Agamemnon 
bear  his  calamity  as  a  man,  he  made  him  also  feel 
it  as  a  man.  It  became  the  leader  of  Greece  to 
sanction  fife  ceremony  with  his  presence,  but  it 
did  not  become  the  father  to  see  his  daughter  be- 
neath the  dagger's  point. 

T&nsYnti  (7Y**aeo),  a  small  river  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  forming  the  boundary  between  I  stria  and 
Venetia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tergeatinus  in 
the  Adriatic,  between  Tergeate  and  Aquilcia.  Thia 
river  is  frequently  celebrated  by  the  poets  and  other 
ancient  writers,  who  speak  of  its  numerous  sources, 
it*  lake,  and  its  subterraneous  passage  ;  but  these 
accounts  seem,  to  a  great  extent,  fabulous. 

Timocles  (TtfUKKrjt ),  a  distinguished  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who  lived  at  a 
period  when  the  revival  of  political  energy,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  encroachments  of  Philip,  restored 
to  the  Middle  Corned j  much  of  the  rigour  and 
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y  brief,  and  [real  aim  of  the  Old.    He  is  conspicuous  far  the 


freedom  with  which  he  discussed  public  ■ 
measures,  as  well  an  for  the  number  of  his 


and  the  purity  of  bis  style.    He  tic 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century 
824,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  his 
in  part  contemporary  with  An  tip  bane*,  and  a:  tie 
end  of  it  with  Menander. 

Timocroon  (TiMoayeW),  of  Rhode*,  a  irnt 
poet,  celebrated  for  the  bitter  and  pugnacious  «p  nt 
of  his  works,  and  especially  for  bis  attacks  an 
Themistocles  and  Simonidesv  He  waa  a  native  «f 
lalysus  in  Rhodes,  whence  he  was  banished  <m 
the  then  common  charge  of  an  inclination  towards 
Persia  ^rfiiOfUt)  ;  and  in  this  banishment  be  was 
left  neglected  by  Themistocles,  who  had  formr-rv 
been  his  friend,  and  his  connection  by  the  ties  af* 
hospitality.  Timoereon  was  still  flourish  tng  aritf 
B.C  471»  since  one  of  his  poems,  of  which  we  hate 
a  fragment,  was  an  attack  upon  Themistocles  a*t*r 
the  exile  of  the  latter.  It  i 
was  a  man  of  prodigious 
tained  bv  great  voracity. 

Timoleon  (TimoAsW),  ton  of  Ti 
Timaenetua  and  Demariate,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
noblest  families  at  Corinth.  His  early  life  was 
stained  by  a  dreadful  deed  of  blood.  We  are  *M 
that  so  ardent  was  bis  love  of  liberty,  that  wbca 
his  brother  Timophanes  endeavoured  to  make  bio- 
self  tyrant  of  then*  native  city,  Timoleon  murdered 
him  rather  than  allow  him  to  destroy  the  liberty 
of  the  state.  The  murder  was  perpetrated  jast 
before  an  embassy  arrived  from  several  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  begging  the 
send  assistance  to  the  island,  which 
by  internal  dissensions,  and  waa  expecting  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Carthaginians.  It  b  said  that  the 
Corinthians  were  at  the  very  moment  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Sicilians  deliberating  respecting  TimoWn'i 
act,  and  had  not  come  to  any  decision 


it;  and  that  they  avoided  the  difficulty  of  a 
by  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  tbe  Sici.ian 
expedition,  with  the  singular  provision,  that  if  r»e 
conducted  himself  justly  in  the  command,  ihrr 
would  regard  him  as  a  tyrannicide,  and  honour  h-.n 
accordingly;  but  if  otherwise,  they  would  penso 
him  as  a  fratricide.    To  whatever  causes  Timo-eou 
owed  his  appointment,  his  extraordinary  sorer* 
more  than  justified  the  confidence  which  had  bees 
reposed  in  him.    His  history  reads  almost  like  a 
romance;  and  yet  of  the  main  fact*  of  the  narrative 
we  cannot  entertain  any  reasonable  doubt.  Al- 
though the  Corinthians  had  readily  aaaented  to 
the  requests  of  the  Sicilians  in  the  appointment  ot 
a  commander,  they  were  not  prepared  to  make 
many  sacrifices  in  their  favour ;  and  accordingly  it 
was  only  with  10  triremes  and  TOO  mercenaries 
that  Timoleon  sailed  from  Corinth  to  reprl  the 
Carthaginians,  and  restore  order  to  the  Sicilian 
cities.    He  reached  Sicily  in  a.  c.  344,  aiu1 
straightway  marched  against  Syracuse,  of  2  quarvrs 
of  which  he  obtained  possession.    In  the  folio  w-.o; 
spring  (343)  Dionyvus.  despairing  of  succea*,  sur- 
rendered the  citadel  to  Timoleon,  on  condition  cf 
his  being  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  to  CertctL 
[Dionymub.]    Timnleoo  tocm  afterwards  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Syracuse.   He  de*troye4 
the  citadel,  which  had  been  for  so  many  yr*an  the 
seat  and  bulwark  of  the  power  of  the  tyrants, 
and  restored  tbe  demoeratical  form  of  j 
He  then  proceeded  to  expel  the  tyr 
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Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  but  was  interrupted  in 
this  undertaking  by  a  formidable  invasion  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  landed  at  Lilybacum  in  339, 
with  an  immense  army,  under  the  command  of 
Handrubnl  and  Hamilcar,  consisting  of  70,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse.  Such  an  overwhelming  force 
■truck  the  Greeks  with  consternation  and  dismay. 
So  great  was  their  alarm  that  Timoleon  could  only 
induce  12,000  men  to  march  with  him  against  the 
Carthaginians.  But  with  this  small  force  he  gained 
a  brilliant  victory  orer  the  Carthaginians  on  the 
river  Crimissus  (339).  This  victory  justly  ranks 
as  one  of  the  greatest  gained  by  Greeks  over  bar- 
barians. The  booty  which  Timoleon  acquired  was 
prodigious;  and  some  of  the  richest  of  the  spoils  he 
aent  to  Corinth  and  other  cities  in  Greece,  thus 
diffusing  the  glory  of  his  victory  throughout  the 
mother  country.  Timoleon  now  resolved  to  carry 
into  execution  his  project  of  expelling  all  the 
tyrants  from  Sicily.  Of  these,  two  of  the  most 
powerful,  Hicetas  of  Leontini,  and  Mamercus  of ' 
Catana,  had  recourse  to  the  Carthaginians  for  as-  | 


who  sent  Oisco  to  Sicily  with  a  fleet  of 
70  ships  and  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries.  Al- 
though Gisco  gained  a  few  successes  at  first,  the 
war  was  upon  the  whole  favourable  to  Timoleon, 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  therefore  glad  to  con- 
clude a  trraty  with  the  latter  in  338,  by  which 
the  river  Halycus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of 
the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  dominions  in  Sicily. 
It  was  during  the  war  with  Gisco  that  Hicetas 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Timoleon,  and  was  massacred 
by  his  order.  His  wife  and  daughters  were  carried 
to  Syracuse ;  where  they  were  executed  by  the 
people,  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  manes  of  Dion, 
whose  wife  Arete  and  sitter  Aristomache  had  both 
been  put  to  death  by  Hicetas.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  stains  upon  Timoleon1*  character,  as  he 
might  easily  have  saved  these  unfortunate  women 
if  be  had  chosen.  After  the  treaty  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Timoleon,  Mamercus,  being 
unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Catana,  fled  to  Mes- 
sana,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Hippon,  tyrant  of 
that  city.  Timoleon  quickly  followed,  and  be- 
sieged Messana  so  vigorously  by  sea  and  land,  that 
Hippon,  despairing  of  holding  out,  attempted  to 
escape  by  sea,  but  was  taken  and  put  to  death  in 
the  public  theatre.  Mamercus  now  surrendered, 
stipulating  only  for  a  public  trial  before  the  Syra- 
cusj-uis,  wi  th  the  condition  that  Timoleon  should 
not  appear  as  his  accuser.  But  as  soon  as  he  was 
brought  into  the  assembly  at  Syracuse,  the  people 
refused  to  hear  htm,  and  unanimously  condemned 
him  to  death.  Thus  almost  all  the  tyrants  were 
expelled  from  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  and  a 
democratical  form  of  government  established  in 
their  place.  Timoleon,  however,  was  in  reality  the 
ruler  of  Sicily,  for  all  the  states  consulted  him  on 
every  matter  of  importance ;  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
rule  is  attested  by  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
island  for  several  years  even  after  his  death.  He 
did  not,  however,  assume  any  title  or  office,  but 
resided  as  a  private  citizen  among  the  Syracusans. 
Timoleon  died  in  337,  having  become  blind  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  He  was  buried  at  the 
public  expense  in  the  market-place  at  Syracuse, 
where  his  monument  was  afterwards  surrounded 
with  porticoes  and  a  gymnasium,  which 
after  him  the  TimoUonttmm. 
also  instituted  in  his  honour. 
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painter,  of  Byxantium,  lived  (according  to  Pliny) 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  purchased  two  of 
his  pictures,  the  Ajax  and  Mtdea^  for  the  immense 
sum  of  80  Attic  talents,  and  dedicated  them  in  the 
temple  of  Venus  Genitrix,  It  has  been  supposed, 
however,  by  some  modern  writers  that  Timomachus 
lived  at  an  earlier  period. 

Tfmon  (Tin**).  L  The  son  of  Timarchus  of 
Phlius,  a  philosopher  of  the  sect  of  the  Sceptics, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia, 
about  B.C.  279,  and  onwards.  He  first  studied 
philosophy  at  Megara,  under  Stilpon,  and  then  re- 
turned home  and  married.  He  next  went  to  El  is 
with  his  wife,  and  heard  Pyrrhon,  whose  tenets 
he  adopted.  Driven  from  Elis  by  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, he  spent  some  time  on  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Propontia,  and  taught  at  Chalcedon  as  a 
sophist  with  such  success  that  he  realised  a  fortune. 
He  then  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
residence  at  Thebes.  He  died  at  the  age  of  almost 
90.  Timon  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  powerful  and  active  mind,  and  with  that 
quick  perception  of  the  follies  of  men  which  be- 
trays its  possessor  into  a  spirit  of  universal  distrust 
both  of  men  and  truths,  so  as  to  make  him  a  sceptic 
in  philosophy  and  a  satirist  in  every  thing.  He 
wrote  numerous  works  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 
The  roost  celebrated  of  his  poems  were  the  satiric 
compositions  called  SiUi  (atXXoi),  a  word  of  some- 
what doubtful  etymology,  but  which  undoubtedly 
describes  metrical  compositions  of  a  character  at 
once  ludicrous  and  sarcastic.  The  invention  of  this 
species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  Xenophanes  of  Co- 
lophon. [XaNOPHANB*]  The  Siili  of  Timon 
were  in  3  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he  spoke  in 
his  own  person,  and  the  other  2  are  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  Xenophanes 
of  Colophon,  in  which  Timon  proposed  questions, 
to  which  Xenophanes  replied  at  length.  The  sub- 
ject was  a  sarcastic  account  of  the  tenets  of  all 
philosophers,  living  and  dead  ;  an  unbounded  field 
for  scepticism  and  satire.  They  were  in  hexameter 
verse,  and,  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  from  the 
few  fragments  of  them  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  very  admirable 
productions  of  their  kind.  The  fragments  of  his 
poems  are  collected  by  Wblke,  Dt  Graeeorum 
SyllU,  Varsav.  1820;  and  by  Paul,  Dismrlatio  do 
SMis,  Berol.  1821.  —  2.  The  Misanthrope  (J  tu- 
o&vQpunm\  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesiaa 
war.  He  was  an  Athenian,  of  the  demo*  of  Co- 
lyttus,  and  his  fatner's  name  was  Echerratides. 
In  consequence  of  the  ingratitude  he  experienced, 
and  the  disappointments  he  suffered,  from  bis  early 
friends  and  companions,  he  secluded  himself  en- 
tirely from  the  world,  admitting  no  one  to  hie 
society  except  Alcibiades,  in  whose  reckless  and 
variable  disposition  he  probably  found  pleasure  in 
tracing  and  studying  an  image  of  the  world  he  bad 
abandoned  ;  and  at  last  he  is  said  to  have  died  in 
consequence  of  refusing  to  suffer  a  surgeon  to  come 
to  him  to  set  a  broken  limb.  One  of  Luciau's 
pieces  bears  his  name. 

Tim  6  th  8  us  (Ttft68*os).  1.  Son  of  Con  on,  the 
famous  general,  was  himself  a  distinguished  Athe- 
nian general.  He  was  first  appointed  to  a  public 
com  mil  n  d  in  &  C.  378 ;  and  from  this  time  his 
name  frequently  occurs  as  one  of  the  Athenian 
to  366.   In  this  year  ho  was 
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ciated  with  Iphicratea,  Menestheus,  and  Cham  in 
the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  In  conse- 
quence of  his  conduct  in  this  war  he  was  arraigned 
in  354,  and  condemned  to  the  crushing  fine  of  100 
talents  (more  than  24,000/.).  Being  unable  to  pay 
the  fine,  he  withdrew  to  Chalets  in  Euboea,  where 
be  died  shortly  after.  The  Athenians  subsequently 
remitted  nine-tenths  of  the  penalty,  and  allowed 
his  son  Conon  to  expend  the  remainder  on  the 
repair  of  the  walls,  which  the  famous  Conon  had 
restored.  —  2.  Son  of  Clearchus,  the  tyrant  of  He- 
raclea  on  the  Euxine,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
sovereignty,  B.C.  353.  There  is  extant  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Isocrates.  —3.  A  celebrated 
musician  and  poet  of  the  later  Athenian  dithyramb, 
was  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son  of  Theraander. 
He  was  born  B.C.  446,  and  died  in  357,  in  the  90th 
year  of  his  age.  Of  the  details  of  his  life  we  hare 
very  little  information.  He  was  at  first  unfortunate 
in  his  professional  efforts.  Even  the  Athenians, 
fond  as  they  were  of  novelty,  were  offended  at  the 
bold  innovations  of  Timotheus,  and  biased  off  his 
performance.  On  this  occasion  it  is  said  that  Eu- 
ripides encouraged  Timotheus  by  the  prediction 
that  he  would  soon  have  the  theatres  at  his  feet. 
This  prediction  appears  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  vast  popularity  which  Timotheus  afterwards 
enjoyed.  The  Ephesians  rewarded  him,  for  his 
dedicatory  hymn  to  Artemis,  with  the  sum  of  1000 
pieces  of  gold ;  and  the  last  accomplishment,  by 
which  the  education  of  the  Arcadian  youth  was 
finished,  was  learning  the  nomes  of  Timotheus  and 
Philoxenus.  Timotheus  is  said  to  have  died  in 
Macedonia.  He  delighted  in  the  most  artificial 
and  intricate  forms  of  musical  expression,  and  he 
used  instrumental  mu^ic,  without  a  vocal  accompa- 
niment, to  a  greater  extent  than  any  previous 
composer.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  his 
innovations,  as  the  means  of  introducing  all  the 
others,  was  his  addition  to  the  number  of  the 
strings  of  the  eUkara.  Respecting  the  precise  na- 
ture of  that  addition  the  ancient  writers  are  not 
agreed ;  but  it  is  most  probable,  from  the  whole 
evidence,  that  the  lyre  of  Timotheus  bad  1 1  strings. 
It  is  said  that,  when  Timotheus  visited  Sparta, 
and  entered  the  musical  contest  at  the  Carnea,  one 
of  the  ephors  snatched  away  his  lyre,  and  cut 
from  it  the  strings,  4  in  number,  by  which  it  ex- 
ceeded the  seven -stringed  lyre  of  Terpander,  and, 
as  a  memorial  of  this  public  vindication  of  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  music,  and  for  a  warning  to 
future  innovators,  the  Lacedaemonians  hung  up  the 
mutilated  lyre  of  Timotheus  in  their  Sciaa.  With 
regard  to  the  subjects  of  bis  compositions,  and  the 
manner  in  which  be  treated  them,  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  he  even  went  beyond  the  other 
musicians  of  the  period  in  the  liberties  which  be 
took  with  the  ancient  myths,  in  the  attempt  to 
make  his  music  imitative  as  well  as  expressive, 
and  in  the  confusion  of  the  different  subjects  and 
departments  of  lyric  poetry ;  in  one  word,  in  the 
application  of  that  false  principle,  which  also  misled 
bis  friend  Euripides,  that  pleasure  is  the  end  of 
poetry.— 4.  A  distinguished  flute-player  of  Thebes, 
flourished  under  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whom  his 
music  made  so  powerful  an  impression  that  once 
in  the  midst  of  a  performance  by  Timotheus,  of  an 
Orthian  Nome  to  Athena,  Alexander  started  from 
his  seat,  and  seised  his  arms.— 5.  A  statuary  and 
sculptor,  whose  country  is  not  mentioned,  but  who 
belonged  to  the  later  Attic  school  of  the  time  of 
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Scopes  and  Praxiteles.    He  was  one  of  the  artists 

who  executed  the  bas-reliefs  which  adorned  the 
frieze  of  the  Mausoleum,  about  B.  C  352. 

Tingia  (d  TI771! :  Tamgitr),  a  city  of  Mao*, 
tania,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  F retain  Gsvd:ujj«xs 
(StraiU  of  Gibraltar),  was  a  place  of  very  gnat 
antiquity.  It  was  made  by  Augustus  a  free  cay, 
and  by  Claudius  a  colony,  and  the  capital  of 
Mauritania  Tingitana. 

Tinia  ( 7Y«*so),  a  small  river  in  (Jmbria,  n*mg 
near  Spoletium,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber,  after  re- 
ceiving the  Clitumnus. 

Tiritlaa  (Teififffot),  a  Theban,  son  of  E*rres 
and  Chariclo,  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  sooth- 
sayers in  all  antiquity.    He  was  blind  frees  tas 
seventh  year,  but  lived  to  a  very  old  age.    It  was 
believed  that  his  blindness  was  occasioned  by  mo 
having  revealed  to  men  things  which  they  cws'r.t 
not  to  have  known,  or  by  his  having  M*en  At&esa 
while  she  was  bathing,  on  which  occasion  the  god- 
dess deprived  him  of  sight  by  sprinkling  wite* 
upon  his  face.    Chariclo  prayed  to  Athena  to  re- 
store his  sight,  but  as  the  goddess  was  unable  to 
do  this,  she  conferred  upon  htm  the  power  of  aa- 
ders Un ding  the  voices  of  birds,  and  gave  hist  a 
staff,  with  the  help  of  which  be  could  walk  as 
safely  as  if  he  had  his  eyesight.  Another  tra&uoa 
accounts  for  his  blindness  in  the  following  marker. 
Once,  when  on  Mount  Cithaeron  (others  ssry  Cyl- 
lene),  he  saw  a  male  and  a  female  serpent  together; 
he  struck  at  them  with  his  staff,  and  as  be  haptwwd 
to  kill  the  female,  he  himself  was  metajnorpbo«rd 
into  a  woman.    Seven  years  later  he  sgajn  saw  2 
serpents,  and  now  killing  the  male,  be  awn  be- 
came a  man.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Z<  uj  ud 
Hera,  when  disputing  whether  a  man  or  a  »omaa 
had  more  enjoyments,  referred  the  matter  to  Tiia* 
sias,   who  declared  that  women  enjoyed  more 
pleasure  than  men.  Hera,  indignant  at  the  answer, 
deprived  him  of  sight,  but  Zeus  gave  hja  the 
power  of  prophecy,  and  granted  him  a  life  which 
was  to  last  for  seven  or  nine  generations.    Is  tas 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  be  declared  tass 
Thebes  should  be  victorious,  if  M  enow- a*  nWd 
sacrifice  himself;  and  during  the  war  of  the  Ep  g-vct, 
when  the  Tbebans  had  been  defeated,  he  advupd 
them  to  commence  negotiations  of  peace,  and  * 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  that  would  thus 
be  afforded  them,  to  take  to  flight    Ho  himsri 
fled  with  them  (or,  according  to  others,  he  was 
carried  to  Delphi  as  a  captive),  bat  on  bis  way  be 
drank  from  the  well  of  Tilphotia  and  died.  His 
daughter  Man  to  (or  Daphne)  was  sent  by  the  vie- 
torious  Argives  to  Delphi,  as  a  present  to  Apolla. 
Even  in  the  lower  world  Tire* tas  was  believed  is 
retain  the  powers  of  perception,  while  the  souls  of 
other  mortals  were  mere  shades,  and  there  also  be 
continued  to  use  his  golden  staff.    His  tomb  was 
shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tilphusian  weQ 
near  Thebes,  and  in  Macedonia  likewise.  The  place 
near  Thebes  where  he  had  observed  the  birds  was 
pointed  out  as  a  remarkable  spot  even  in  later 
times.    The  blind  seer  Tireaias  acts  so  prominest 
a  part  in  the  mythical  history  of  Greece  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  event  with  which  be  is  not  coo 
nected  in  some  way  or  other;  and  this  introdoetioa 

long  intervals  of  time,  was  facilitated  by  the  belief 
in  his  long  life. 

TMdates  or  Teridites  (T^p.Wmt).  1.  The 
second  king  of  Parthia.    [AneACS  IL)-1 
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Kin;  of  Armenia,  and  brother  of  Volofesea  I. 
(Artaces  XXIII.),  king  of  Parthia.  He  waa 
made  king  of  Armenia  by  hit  brother,  but  waa 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Corbulo,  the  Roman 
general,  and  finally  received  the  Armenian  crown 
from  Nero  at  Rome  in  jl.  d.  63. 

Tiro,  M-  TulUus,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  to 
whom  he  waa  an  object  of  tender  affection.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  highly  cultivated  intellect  He  was  not 
only  the  amanuensis  of  the  orator,  and  his  assistant 
in  literary  labour,  but  was  himself  an  author  of  no 
mean  reputation,  and  notices  of  several  works  from 
his  pen  have  been  preserved  by  ancient  writers. 
It  is  supposed  hy  many  that  Tiro  was  the  chief 
ajrent  in  bringing  together  and  arranging  the  works 
of  his  illustrious  patron,  and  in  preserving  his  cor- 
respondence from  being  dispersed  and  lost  After 
the  death  of  Cicero,  Tiro  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Puteoli,  where  he  lived  until  he 
reached  his  1 00th  year.  It  is  usually  believed 
that  Tiro  waa  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  short-hand 
writing  among  the  Romans;  and  hence  abbreviations 
of  this  description,  which  are  common  in  MSS. 
from  the  6th  century  downwards,  hare  very  gene- 
rally been  designated  by  the  learned  as  Notas 

IXrynf  (Tfywn,  -vr8ot :  Ttpvrtios),  an  ancient 
town  in  Argolia,  S.  EL  of  Argot,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  all  Greece,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Proetus,  the  brother  of  Acriaius,  who 
built  tbe  massive  walls  of  the  city  with  the  help  of 
the  Cyclopes,  Proetus  whs  succeeded  by  Perseus; 
and  it  waa  here  that  Hercules  was  brought  op. 
Hence  we  find  his  mother  Alcmena  called  TirynthicL, 
and  the  hero  himself  Tirynthhu.  Homer  represents 
Tiryns  as  subject  to  Argos  ;  the  town  was  at  a  later 
time  destroyed  by  the  Argives,  and  most  of  the  in- 
habitants were  removed  to  Argos.  Tiryns  was  built 
upon  a  bill  of  small  extent  rising  abruptly  fmm 
the  dead  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
remains  of  the  city  are  some  of  the  most  interesting 
in  all  Greece,  and  are,  with  those  of  Mycenae,  the 
most  ancient  specimens  of  what  is  called  Cyclopian 
architecture.  They  consist  of  masses  of  enormous 
•tones,  rudely  piled  in  tiers  above  one  another. 

TItamentU  (Tura^df).  L  Son  of  Orestes  and 
Hermione,  was  king  of  Argos,  but  was  deprived  of 
his  kingdom  when  the  Heraelidae  invaded  Pelo- 
ponnesus. He  was  slain  in  a  battle  against  the 
Heraclidae,  and  his  tomb  was  afterwards  shown  at 
Helice,  from  which  place  his  remains  were  aubae 
quently  removed  to  Sparta  by  command  of  an 
oracle.  — 8.  Son  of  Ther*ander  and  Demonaasa, 
•waa  king  of  Thebes,  and  the  father  of  Auteaion.— 
3.  An  Elean  soothsayer,  of  the  family  of  the  Cly- 
tiadae.  He  waa  assured  by  tbe  Delphic  oracle  that 
be  should  be  successful  in  5  great  conflicts.  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  a  promise  of  distinction  as  an 
athlete,  he  devoted  himself  to  gymnastic  exercises; 
but  the  Spartans,  understanding  the  oracle  to  refer, 
not  to  gymnastic,  but  to  military  victories,  made 
great  offers  to  Titamenus  to  induce  him  to  take 
with  their  kings  the  joint-command  of  their  armies. 
This  he  refused  to  do  on  any  terms  short  of  re- 
ceiving the  full  franchise  of  their  city,  which  the 
Spartans  eventually  granted.  He  was  present 
with  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  B.C.  379, 
which  was  the  first  of  the  6  conflicts  referred  to 
by  tbe  oracle.  The  2nd  was  with  the  Argives  and 
Tegeans  at  Tegea ;  tbe  3rd,  with  the  Arcadians  at 


Dlpaea;  the  4th  was  the  3rd  Messenian  War  (465 
—435);  and  the  kit  waa  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
with  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  in  457. 

Tiala  (Tiaiatos,  pL),  a  town  in  Bruttuim  in  the 
Sila  Silva,  of  uncertain  site. 

Tisicrates,  an  eminent  Greek  statuary,  of  the 
school  of  Lysippus,  to  whose  works  those  of  Tisi- 
c rates  so  nearly  approached,  that  many  of  them 
were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  works 
of  the  master. 

Ti&IphSne.  [Evmknioab.] 

TUta  (Tissiensia,  Tiaainenaia),  a  town  in  Sicily 
N.  of  Mt  Aetna. 

Tiaaaphernea  (Tur<ra<pJprr)t),  a  famous  Persian, 
who  was  appointed  satrap  of  lower  Asia  in  a.  c 
414.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Spartans  in 
the  Peloponneaian  war,  but  he  did  not  give  them 
any  effectual  assistance,  since  his  policy  was  not 
to  allow  either  Spartans  or  Athenians  to  gain  the 
supremacy,  but  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  both 
parties  by  the  continuance  of  the  war.  His  plans, 
however,  were  thwarted  by  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  in 
Asia  Minor  in  407.  This  prince  supplied  tbe 
Lacedaemonians  with  cordial  and  effectual  assist- 
ance. Tissaphernes  and  Cyrus  were  not  on  good 
terms  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Darin*,  they  were 
engaged  in  continual  disputes  about  the  cities  in 
the  satrapy  of  the  latter,  over  which  Cyrus  claimed 
dominion.  The  ambitious  views  of  Cyrus  towards 
the  throne  at  length  became  manifest  to  Tissa- 
phernes, who  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  king 
with  information  of  the  danger.  At  toe  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  in  401,  he  was  one  of  the  4  generals  who 
commanded  the  army  of  Artaxerxes,  and  his  troopa 
were  the  only  portion  of  the  left  wing  that  was 
not  put  to  flight  by  the  Greeks.  When  the  1 0,000 
had  begun  their  retreat,  Tissaphernes  professed  hi* 
great  anxiety  to  serve  them,  and  promised  to  con- 
duct them  home  in  safety.  In  the  course  of  the 
march  he  treacherously  arrested  Clearchus  and  4 
of  the  other  generals,  who  were  put  to  death. 
After  this,  Tissaphernes  annoyed  and  harassed  the 
Greeks  in  their  march,  without  however  seriously 
impeding  it,  till  they  reached  the  Carduehian 
Mountains,  at  which  point  he  gave  up  the  pursuit 
Not  long  after,  Tissaphernes,  as  a  reward  for  his 
great  services,  was  invested  by  the  king,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own  satrapy,  with  all  the  authority 
which  Cyrus  had  enjoyed  in  western  Asia.  On 
his  arrival  he  claimed  dominion  over  the  Ionian 
cities,  which  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid.  Their  re- 
quest waa  granted,  and  the  Spartans  carried  on 
war  against  Tissaphernes  with  success  for  some 
years  under  the  command  successively  of  Thimbron, 
Dercyllidaa,  and  Agesilaus  (400—395).  The  con- 
tinued want  of  auccess  on  the  part  of  Tissaphernes 
led  to  grievous  complaints  against  him  ;  and  the 
charges  were  transmitted  to  court,  where  they 
were  backed  by  all  the  influence  of  Pary satis, 
eager  for  revenge  on  the  enemy  of  Cyrus,  her  fa- 
vourite son.  The  result  was  that  Tithraustea  was 
commissioned  by  the  king  to  put  Tissaphernes  to 
death  and  to  succeed  him  in  his  government,  which 
waa  accordingly  done  (395). 

Titan es  (TiTorar,  sing.  TitoV,  Ion.  TrrijMs: 
Fern.  TiTOfiofi,  sing.  Trrorli).  L  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  originally  dwelt  in 
heaven,  whence  they  are  called  Ouparletwtt  or  Ofr- 
paylieu.  They  were  12  in  number,  6  sons  and  6 
daughters,  namely ,  Ocean  us,  Coeus,  Criua,  Hyperion, 
lapetua,  Crocus.  Thia,  Rhea,  U  rmia,  Mnemosyne, 
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Phoebe,  and  Telhya;  but  their  names  are  different 
in  other  account*.  It  is  said  that  Uranus,  the  firat 
ruler  of  the  world,  threw  his  ions,  the  Hecaton- 
ebeires  (Hundred- Handed),  —  Briareus,  Cottys, 
Gyes — and  the  Cyclopes,  —  Arges,  Steropes,  and 
Brontes — into  Tartarus.  Gaea,  indignant  at  this, 
persuaded  the  Titans  to  rise  ngainst  their  father, 
and  gave  to  Cronus  an  adamantine  sickle.  They 
did  as  their  mother  bade  them,  with  the  exception 
of  Oceanus.  Cronus,  with  his  sickle,  unmanned  his 
father,  and  threw  the  part  into  the  sea :  from  the 
drops  of  his  blood  there  arose  the  Erinnyes,  — 
Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megaera.  The  Titans  then 
deposed  Uranus,  liberated  their  brothers  who  had 
been  cast  into  Tartarus,  and  raised  Cronus  to  the 
throne.  But  Cronus  hurled  the  Cyclopes  back  into 
Tartarus,  and  married  his  suiter  Rhea.  Having 
been  foretold  by  Oaea  and  Uranus,  that  he  should 
be  dethroned  by  one  of  his  own  children,  he  swal- 
lowed successively  his  children  Hestia,  Demeter, 
Hera,  Pluto,  and  Poseidon.  Rhea  therefore,  when 
she  was  pregnant  with  Zeus,  went  to  Crete,  and 
gave  birth  to  the  child  in  the  Dictaean  Cave, 
where  he  was  brought  up  by  the  Curetes.  When 
Zeus  had  grown  up  he  availed  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  Thetis,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who 
gave  to  Cronus  a  potion  which  caused  him  to  bring 
up  the  stone  and  the  children  he  had  swallowed. 
United  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Zeus  now 
began  the  contest  against  Cronus  and  the  ruling 
Titans.  This  contest  (usually  called  the  Titan o- 
machiu)  was  carried  on  in  Tbessaly,  Cronus  and 
the  Titans  occupying  Mount  Othrys,  and  the  sons 
of  Cronus  Mount  Olympus.  It  lasted  10  years, 
till  at  length  Gaea  promised  victory  to  Zeus  if  he 
would  deliver  the  Cyclopes  and  Hecatoncheires 
from  Tartarus.  Zeus  accordingly  slew  Campe, 
who  guarded  the  Cyclopes,  and  the  latter  furnished 
him  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  Titans  then 
were  overcome,  and  hurled  down  into  a  cavity 
below  Tartarus,  and  the  Hecatoncheires  were  set 
to  guard  them.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  fight 
of  the  Titans  is  sometimes  confounded  by  ancient 
writers  with  the  fight  of  the  Gigantes.— 2.  The 
name  Titans  is  also  given  to  those  divine  or  semi- 
divine  beings  who  were  descended  from  the  Titans, 
such  as  Prometheus,  Hecate,  Latona,  Pyrrha,  and 
especially  Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Selene  (the  Moon) 
as  die  children  of  Hyperion  and  Thia,  and  even 
the  descendants  of  Helios,  such  as  Circe, 

Titareslus  (TiTapfaios :  Eitutonitiko or  Xeraghi), 
a  river  of  Thessaly,  also  called  Europus,  rising  in 
Mt  Titarus,  flowing  through  the  country  of  the 
Prrrhaebi,  and  falling  into  the  Penetts,  S.  E.  of 
Plialauna.  Its  waters  were  impregnated  with  an 
oily  substance,  whence  it  was  said  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  infernal  Styx. 

TlthdntU  (Ti8mw6t\  son  of  Laomedon  and 
Strymo,  and  biother  of  Priam.  By  the  prayers  of 
Eos  (Aurora),  who  loved  him,  he  obtained  from 
the  gods  immortality,  but  not  eternal  youth,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  completely  shrunk  to- 
gether in  his  old  age,  whence  an  old  decrepit  man 
was  proverbially  called  Tithonus.  As  he  could 
not  die,  Eos  changed  him  into  a  cicada. 

Titbdrea.  [Nbon.J 

Tithraustes  (Tiffpovernr),  a  Persian,  who  suc- 
ceeded TissAphernes  in  his  satrapy,  and  put  him  to 
death  by  order  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  B.O.  ft& 
Being  unable  to  make  peace  with  Aegesikns,  he 
sent  Tiniocrates,  the  Rhodiau,  into  Greece  with  50 
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talents, to  distribute  among  the  leading  men  in  lis 
several  states,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  exate  a 
war  against  Sparta  at  home. 

Titianns,  Julius,  a  Roman  writer,  was  tbe 
father  of  the  rhetorician  Titianus,  who  tanght  the 
younger  Maximinus.  The  elder  Titianns  cay 
the  re  io  re  be  placed  in  the  reigns  of  ComncoJj, 
Pertinax,  and  Severus.  He  was  called  the  ape  of 
his  age,  because  he  had  imitated  every  thing.  A3 
his  works  are  lost. 

Tltlnlua,  a  Roman  dramatist  whose 
belonged  to  the  department  of  the  < 
is  commended  by  Varro  on  account  of  the  sail 
with  which  be  developed  the  characters  of  ts* 
personages  whom  he  brought  upon  the  stag*.  It 
appears  that  he  was  younger  than  Cnccilius.  bi* 
older  than  Terence,  and  flourished  about  a. c  17ft. 
The  names  of  upwards  of  14  plays,  together  with  a 
considerable  number  of  short 
preserved  by  the  grammarians. 
Tit! as  Septimlaa.  [SBmsfics.] 
Titus  Flavins  Sablnux  Vespaaiinux,  Romaa 
emperor,  a.  d.  79—61,  commonly  called  by  his 
praenomen  TituJ,  was  the  son  of  the  enprnr 
Vespasianus  and  his  wife  Flavin  DomitiDa.  He 
was  born  on  the  30th  of  December,  a.  n.  4ft; 
When  a  young  man  he  served  as  tribunal  nullum 
in  Britain  and  in  Germany,  with  great  credit 
After  having  been  quaestor,  he  bad  the  command 
of  a  legion,  and  served  under  his  father  in  the 
Jewish  wars.    Vespasian  returned  to  Italy,  after 
he  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  1st  of  July, 
a.  D.  69 ;  but  Titus  remained  in  Palestine  to  pro- 
secute the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  during  which  ks 
showed  the  talents  of  a  general  with  the  danng  of 
a  soldier.    The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  concluded 
by  the  capture  of  the  place,  on  the  8th  of  Sep. 
tember,  70.    Titus  returned  to  Italy  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (71),  and  triumphed  at  Rome  with 
his  father.    He  also  received  the  title  of  Caesar, 
and  became  the  associate  of  Vespasian  in  the  go- 
vernment.   His  conduct  at  this  time  gave  ropwd 
promise,  and  the  people  looked  upon  bim  as  ;jkelv 
to  be  another  Nero.    He  was  accused  of  bring 
excessively  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  tab*, 
of  indulging  lustful  passions  in  a  scandalous  way, 
and  of  putting  suspected  persons  to 
very  little  ceremony.  His  attachment  to 
the  sister  of  Agrippa  II-,  also  made  him  unpopular. 
Titus  became  acquainted  with  her  when  he  wis 
in  Judaea,  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  the 
followed  bim  to  Rome  with  ber  brother 
and  both  of  them  lodged  in  the  emperor's  i 
It  was  said  that  Titus  had  promised  to  marry  Be- 
renice, but  as  this  intended  union  gave  the  Rooans 
great  dissatisfaction,  he  sent  her  away  from  Rone 
after  he  became  emperor.    Titus  succeeded  brs 
father  in  79,  and  his  government  proved  an  agree- 
able surprise  to  those  who  had  anticipated  a  retm 
of  the  times  of  Nero.    His  brother  Domitian  was 
accused  of  having  entertained  designs  agaicst 
Titus;  but  instead  of  punishing  him,  Titos  en- 
deavoured to  win  his  affection,  and  urged  hhn  not 
to  attempt  to  gain  by  criminal  means  that  power 
which  be  would  one  day  have  m  a  legitimate  -ty. 
During  his  whole  reign  Titus  displayed  a  silvers 
desire  for  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  be  id 
nil  thai  he  could  to  relieve  them  in  times  of  da- 
He  assumed  the  office  of  Pontifex 


after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  with  the  purpose, 
as  ha  declared,  of  keeping  his  hands  free  &•» 
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E!ond;  a  resolution  which  he  kept  Two  patricians 
who  were  convicted  by  the  senate  of  a  conspiracy 
•gainst  him,  were  pardoned  and  treated  with  kind- 
nws  and  confidence.  He  checked  all  prosecution* 
for  the  crime  of  Ima  majeMas,  and  he  severely 
punished  all  informers.  The  1  »t  year  of  his  reign 
i»  memorable  for  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
which  desolated  a  large  part  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  buried  with  lava  and  ashes  the  towns  of 
llerculaneum  and  Pompeii  Titus  endeavoured  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  this  great  eruption  :  he  sent 
two  consulars  with  money  to  restore  the  ruined 
towns,  and  he  applied  to  this  purpose  the  property 
of  those  who  bad  been  destroyed,  and  had  left  no 
next  of  kin.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  (80)  there  was  a  great  fire  at  Rome,  which 
lasted  3  days  and  3  nights,  and  destroyed  the 
Capitol,  the  library  of  Augustus,  the  theatre  of 
Pompeius,  and  other  public  buildings,  besides 
many  houses.  The  emperor  declared  that  he 
should  consider  all  the  loss  as  his  own,  and  be  set 
about  repairing  it  with  great  activity :  be  took 
even  the  decorations  of  the  imperial  residences, 
and  sold  them  to  raise  money.  The  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  pestilence, 
which  called  for  fresh  exertions  ou  the  part  of  the 
benevolent  emperor.  In  this  year  he  completed 
the  great  amphitheatre  called  the  Colosseum,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  his  father ;  and  also  the 
baths  called  the  baths  of  Titus.  The  dedication  of 
these  two  edifices  was  celebrated  by  spectacles 
which  Listed  100  days ;  by  a  naval  battle  in  the 
old  naumachia,  and  fights  of  gladiators:  on  one 
day  alone  5000  wild  animals  are  said  to  hare  been 
exhibited,  a  number  which  we  may  reasonably 
suspect  to  be  exaggerated.  He  died  on  the  13th 
of  September,  81,  after  a  reign  of  2  years  and  2 
months,  and  20  days.  He  was  in  the  4 1  st  year  of 
his  age.  There  were  suspicions  that  he  was  poi- 
soned by  Domitian.  There  is  a  story  that  Domitian 
came  before  Titus  was  dead,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  deserted  by  those  about  him:  according  to 
smother  story,  he  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a 
Teasel  full  of  snow,  under  the  pretext  of  cooling 
his  fever.  Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Domitian.  His  daughter  Julia  Sabina  was  married 
to  Flavius  Sabinus,  his  cousin,  the  son  of  Flavins 
Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian.  Titus  is  said 
to  have  written  Greek  poems  and  tragedies ;  he 
was  very  familiar  with  Greek.  He  also  wrote 
many  letters  in  his  father'*  name  during  Vespasian's 
life,  and  drew  up  edicta. 

Titjhu  (Titvos),  son  of  Gaea,  or  of  Zens  and 
Klara,  the  daughter  of  Orchomenns,  was  a  giant  in 
Kubosa.  Instigated  by  Hera,  he  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  Leto  or  Artemis  (I<atona),  when 
she  passed  through  Panopaeus  to  Pytho,  but  he 
was  killed  by  the  arrows  of  Artemis  or  Apollo; 
according  to  others,  Zeus  destroyed  him  with  a 
flash  of  lightning,  lie  was  then  cast  into  Tartarus, 
and  there  he  lay  outstretched  on  the  ground,  co- 
vering 9  acres,  with  2  vultures  or  snakes  devouring 
hi*  liver.  His  destruction  by  the  arrows  of  Arte- 
mis and  Apollo  was  represented  on  the  throne  of 
Apollo  at  Amyclae. 

Tins  or  Tinrn  (Tfor,  Tie*,  also  T^for :  7mm  or 
Tilxot),  a  seaport  town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  river 
Hillacus ;  a  colony  from  Miletus,  and  the  native 
place  of  Philetaema,  the  founder  of  the  Pergamene 
kingdom. 

Tlepolemua  (TAifvoAsaws;,  son  of  Hercules  by 


Astyoche,  daughter  of  Phylas,  or  by  Astydamia, 
daughter  of  Amyntor.  He  was  king  of  Argot,  bat 
after  slaying  his  uncle  Licymnius,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  to  flight;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  oracle,  he  settled  in  Rhodes,  where  he 
built  the  towns  of  Lindos,  Ialrsus,  and  Camirus. 
He  joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war  with  9 
ships,  but  was  slain  by  Sarpedon. 

Tlfle  (TA&j,  gen.  TA» :  Ta»«o*t,  TAo»fnji :  Ro, 
near  /footer),  a  considerable  city,  in  the  interior 
of  Lycia.  about  2$  miles  E.  of  the  river  Xanthut, 
on  the  rood  leading  over  M.  Massicytua  to  Ci- 
byra. 

"  Tmlrus.    [Tost  A  aim.] 

Tmdlus  (TftwKot),  god  of  Mt.  Tmolus  in  Lydia, 
is  described  as  the  husband  of  Pluto  (or  Omphale) 
and  father  of  Tantalus,  and  is  said  to  have  decided 
the  musical  contest  between  Apollo  and  Pan. 

Tmolus  or  Timolus  (TfiuKos:  Kitilja  Muta 
D<u)h\  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Asia  Minor, 
running  E.  and  W.  through  the  centre  of  Lydia, 
and  dividing  the  plain  of  the  Hermus,  on  the  N., 
from  that  of  the  Cayster,  on  the  S.  At  its  E.  end 
it  joins  M.  Messogis,  thus  entirely  enclosing  the 
valley  of  the  Cayster.  On  the  W.,  after  throwing 
out  the  N.W.  branch  called  Sipylus,  it  runs  far 
out  into  the  Aegean,  forming,  under  the  name  of 
Mimas,  the  great  Ionian  peninsula,  beyond  which 
it  is  still  further  prolonged  in  the  island  of  Chios. 
On  its  N.  side  are  the  sources  of  the  Pactolus  and 
the  Cogamus ;  on  its  S.  side  those  of  the  Cayster. 
It  produced  wine,  saffron,  zinc,  and  gold. 

TogUa,  Gallia.  [Gallia.] 

Tolbi&cnm  (Zuljriek\  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
on  the  road  from  Colonia  Agrippina  to  Treviri. 

Tolentlnum  (Tolinas,  -atis :  ToUnti*o)y  a  town 
of  Picenum,  on  a  height  on  the  river  Fliuor 
(Chirnie). 

Tolenus  or  Telonlus  (7Vroav>),  a  river  in  the 
land  of  the  Sabines,  rising  in  the  country  of  the 
Marsi  and  Aequi,  and  falling  into  the  Velinus. 

TolSttun  (ToUdo),  the  capital  of  the  Carpetant 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on  the  river 
Tagus,  which  nearly  encompasses  the  town,  and 
upon  7  hills.  According  to  tradition  it  was  founded 
by  Jews,  who  fled  thither  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Nebuchadnesxar,  and  who  called  it  To- 
Udotk,  or  the  "city  of  generation**  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  under  the  proconsul  M.  Fulvius, 
B.  c.  1 92,  when  it  is  described  as  a  small  but  for- 
tified town.  It  was  celebrated  in  ancient,  as  well 
as  in  modern  times,  for  the  manufactory  of  swords ; 
but  it  owed  its  greatness  to  the  Gothic  kings,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  dominions.  It  stiU 
contains  many  Roman  remains. 

To  lis  to  bo  gi,  Tolistoboji  (ToXurrotiytoi,  To- 
\urrot6lot,  TvXuTTofdytoi).  [GaLATIa.] 

T615ph5n  (To\o<p<i* :  ToAo^eiot),  also  called 
ColSphon  (KoAo^r),  a  town  of  Locris,  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf. 

Toloaa  (rotates),  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Tectosages,  was  situated  on 
the  Garumna,  near  the  frontiers  of  Aquitania.  It 
was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony,  and  was 
sumamed  Palladia.  It  was  a  large  and  wealthy 
town,  and  contained  a  celebrated  temple,  in  which 
great  riches  were  deposited.  In  this  temple  there 
is  said  to  have  been  preserved  a  great  part  of  the 
booty  taken  by  Hrennus  from  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi. The  town  and  temple  were  plundered  by 
the  consul  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  in  n.  c  106  ;  but  the 
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*nb*t-|nont  destruction  of  hit  army  and  his  own 
unli:i|t|>y  fate  were  regard od  n s  a  divine  punishment 
for  hit  sacrilegious  act.  Hence  arose  the  proverb, 
Aurum  Tolosanum  kabet.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  amphitheatre,  and  some  other  Roman  re- 
mains at  the  modern  town. 

Tolumnlua,  Lar,  king  of  the  Veientea,  to  whom 
Fidenae  revolted  in  B.  c.  438,  and  at  whose  insti- 
gation the  inhabitants  of  Fidenae  slew  the  4 
Roman  ambassador*,  who  had  been  sent  to  Fidenae 
to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  their  recent  conduct. 
Statues  of  these  ambassadors  were  placed  on  the 
Rostra  at  Rome,  where  they  continued  till  a  late 
time.  In  the  war  which  followed,  Tolumnius  was 
Alain  in  single  combat  by  Cornelius  Cossus,  who 
dedicated  his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fere- 
irins  the  2nd  of  the  3  instances  in  which  the 
sp->lia  opima  were  won. 

TometLS  (Toutut:  Komlazoni),  a  mountain  in 
Messenia,  E.  of  the  promontory  Coriphasium. 

TomI  or  Tomia  (T6noi,  Tduu:  Tofuvs*  To- 
mita :  Tomiswar  or  Jtpni  Pangola)%  a  town  of 
Thrace  (subsequently  Moesia),  situated  on  the  VV. 
shore  of  the  Euxine,  and  at  a  later  time  the  capital 
of  Scythia  Minor.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
called  Tomi  (from  Tf/ww,  "cut"),  because  Medea 
here  cut  to  pieces  the  body  of  her  brother  Absyr- 
tus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Mile- 
sians. It  is  renowned  aa  the  place  of  Ovid's  ba- 
nishment. 

T5m5rus  or  Tmaras  (Topopos,  Tpdpos:  To- 
mnro),  a  mountain  in  Epirus,  in  the  district  Mo- 
)<>ssia,  between  the  lake  Pambotis  and  the  river 
Arachthus,  near  Dodona. 

Tomyris  (Touupii),  a  queen  of  the  Massage  tat, 
who  dwelt  south  of  the  A  raxes  (Jaxartes),  by 
whom  Cyrus  was  slain  in  battle,  B.  c.  529. 

Tornadottts.    [Physcus,  No.  3.] 

Torone  (ToptSm) ;  Topwvaios),  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia, in  the  district  Chalcidice,  and  on  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  peninsula  Sithonia,  from  which  the  gulf 
between  the  peninsulas  Sithonia  and  Pallene  was 
;alled  Sinus  Toronaicus. 

Torquatus,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Manlia  Gens.  1.  T.  Manlius  Imperiosua 
Torquatus,  the  son  of  L.  Manlius  Capitolinus 
Imperiosus,  dictator  a.  c  3G3,  was  a  favourite  hero 
af  Roman  story.  Manlius  is  said  to  have  been 
dull  of  mind  in  his  youth,  and  was  brought  up  by 
his  father  in  the  closest  retirement  in  the  country. 
When  the  tribune  M.  Pomponius  accused  the  elder 
Manlius  in  u.  c  362,  on  account  of  the  cruelties  he 
had  practised  in  his  dictatorship,  he  endeavoured 
to  excite  an  odium  against  him,  by  representing 
him  at  the  same  time  as  a  cruel  and  tyrannical 
father.  As  soon  as  the  younger  Manlius  heard  of 
this,  he  hurried  to  Rome,  obtained  admission  to 
Pomponius  early  in  the  morning,  and  compelled 
the  tribune,  by  threatening  him  with  instant  death 
if  he  did  not  take  the  oath,  to  swear  that  be  would 
drop  the  accusation  against  his  father.  In  361 
Manlius  served  under  the  dictator  T.  Quintius 
Pennus  in  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  and  in  this 
campaign  earned  immortal  glory  by  slaying  in 
•ingle  combat  a  gigantic  Gnul.  From  the  dead 
body  of  the  barbarian  be  took  the  chain  (torques) 
which  had  adorned  him,  and  placed  it  around  his 
»wn  neck  ;  and  from  this  circunvtance  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Torquatus.  He  was  dictator  in 
353,  and  again  in  3-19.  He  was  also  three  timet 
consul,  namely  in  347,  344,  and  in  340.    In  the 


TORQUATUS. 

last  of  these  years  Torquatus  and  hit  colWagt  P. 
D eci us  Mus  gained  the  great  victory   aver  tac 
Latins  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  which  established 
for  ever  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  Latntv 
[Decks.]    Shortly  before  the  battle,  when  the 
two  armies  were  encamped  opposite  to  one  smother, 
the  consuls  published  a  proclamation  that  no  Roman 
should  engage  in  single  combat  with  a  Latin  on 
pain  of  death.    Notwithstanding  this  proelarnoEtion, 
the  young  Manlius,  the  son  of  the  consul,  prcvak«-4 
by  the  insults  of  a  Tusculan  noble  of  the  name  «f 
Mettius  Geminus,  accepted  his  challenge,  slew  hi* 
adversary,  and  bore  the  bloody  spoilt  in  triamph 
to  his  father.    Death  was  his  reward.  The  consul 
would  not  overlook  this  breach  of  discipline  :  atsd 
the  unhappy  youth  was  executed  by  the  Uctor  in 
presence  of  the  assembled  array.    This  severe  sen- 
tence rendered  Torquatus  an  object  of  detestation 
amor.g  the  Roman  youths  as  long  at  he  lived  ;  and 
the  recollection  of  his  severity  was  preserved  m 
after  aget  by  the  expression  Afaniia* 
— ■  2.  T.  Manlius  Torquatua,  consul  a.  c 
when  he  conquered  the  Sardinians ; 
and  consul  a  2nd  time  in  224.  He 
hereditary  sternness  and  severitv  of  his  nuntlr ; 
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and  wo  accordingly  rind  him  opposing  in  tac 
the  ransom  of  those  Romans  who  had  been 
prisoners  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Qnnse.  In  217 
he  was  sent  into  Sardinia,  where  he  earned  on  the 
war  with  success  against  the  Carthaginians  and 
the  Sardinians.  He  was  dictator  in  210.  —  3.  T 
Manlius  Torquatua,  consul  165  with  Co.  Octa- 
vius.  He  inherited  the  ceverity  of  his  ancestors; 
of  which  an  instance  is  relate i  in  the  coodesnnatioo 
of  his  son,  who  had  been  adopted  by  D.  Ji 
Silanua.  [Silanub,  No.  1.]— 4.  L. 
Torquatua,  consul  B.C.  65  with  L.  Aurdins  Cotts. 
Torquatus  and  Cotta  obtained  the  consulship  in 
consequence  of  the  condemnation,  on  account  tf 
bribery,  of  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Antrim 
Pactus,  who  had  been  already  elected  eaa?tU. 
After  his  consulship  Torquatus  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
suppressing  the  Catvnarian  conspiracy  in  63;  aod 
he  also  supported  Cicero  when  he  was  banished 
in  58.  —  5.  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  son  of  No.  4, 
accused  of  bribery,  in  66,  the  consuls  elect,  P. 
Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Paetua,  and  isu 
secured  the  consulship  for  bis  father.  He  was 
closely  connected  with  Cicero  during  the  praetor- 
ship  (65)  and  consulship  (63)  of  the  latter.  In 
62  he  brought  a  2nd  accusation  atramsi  P.  Soi-i. 
whom  he  now  charged  with  having  been  a  partj 
to  both  of  Catiline's  conspiracies.  Sulla  was  de- 
fended by  Hortensiut  and  by  Cicero  in  a  speech 
which  is  still  extant  Torquatua,  like  bit  father, 
belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  accordirrl  v 
opposed  Caesar  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  avil 
war  in  49.  He  was  praetor  in  that  year,  and  was 
stationed  at  Alba  with  6  cohorts.  He  subsec/jeruiT 
joined  Pompey  in  Greece,  and  in  the  following 
year  (48)  he  had  the  command  of  Oricum  in  trusted 
to  him,  but  was  obliged  to  surrender  both  ham  ■  f 
and  the  town  to  Caesar,  who,  howerer,  disrr.;^ 
Torquatus  uninjured.  After  the  battle  of  Phamlit 
Torquatus  went  to  Africa,  and  upon  the  defeat  of 
hit  party  in  that  country  in  46  be  attempted  to 
escape  to  Spain  along  with  Scipio  and  others,  bat 
was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sittius  at  Hippo  Refits 
and  slain  together  with  his  companions.  Torquins 
was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and  is 
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praised  by  Cicero  as  a  man  well  trained  in  everyUnd  German  icus,  and  shortly  after  the  title  of  hn- 
kind  of  learning.    He  belonged  to  the  Epicurean  Iperator,  and  the  tribunitia  potestas.  His  style  and 
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school  of  philosophy,  and  is  introduced  by  Cirerr 
as  the  advocate  of  that  school  in  his  dialogue  De 
Fimbut,  the  first  book  of  which  is  called  TortptatuM 
in  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus.  — 0.  A.  Manlitu 
Torquatus,  praetor  in  52,  when  he  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Milo  for  bribery.  On  the  breaking  oat 
of  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the  side  of  Pompey, 
and  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  retired  to  Athena, 
where  he  was  living  in  exile  in  45.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  who  addressed  4  letters 
to  him  while  he  was  in  exile. 
Torquatus  Silanus.  [Silancs.] 
Toxandri,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between 
the  Menapii  and  Morini,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scatdii. 

Trabea,  Q.,  a  Koman  comic  dramatist  who  oc- 
cupies the  eighth  place  in  the  canon  of  Volcatius 
Sedigitus  [Semgitl's].  The  period  when  he  flou- 
rished is  uncertain,  but  he  has  been  placed  about 
b.  c.  130.  No  portion  of  his  works  has  been  pre- 
served  with  the  exception  of  half  a  dosen  lines 
quoted  bv  Cicero. 

Trach&lus,  Galertua,  consul  a.  n.  68  with  Silius 
Italicus,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  his  contem- 
porary Quintilian,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
urators  of  his  age. 

Triehia  or  Trichin  (T>ax(»,  Ion.  Tpnxh,  Tpo- 
X«'c:  Tpaxlvioi).  L  Also  called  Heraclea  Tra- 
chiniae,  or  Heraclea  Phthiotidis,  or  simply  He- 
raclea (HpaxAeic  ^  iv  Tpox'»w»,  or  'H.  if  4v 
Tpaxivi)^  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Malis, 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Hercules  for  a  time. 
—  2.  A  town  of  P  hoc  is,  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeo- 
tia,  and  on  the  slope  of  Mt  Helicon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lebadea, 

Vrachonitii  or  Trachea  (T/»x«»rrm,  Tpdx^X 
the  N.  district  of  Palestine  beyond  the  Jordan,  lay 
between  Antilibanus  and  the  mountains  of  Arabia, 
and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  territory  of 
Damascus,  on  the  E.  by  Auranitis,  on  the  S.  by 
Itunuvw  and  on  the  W.  by  Gaulanitis.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  a  sandy  desert,  intersected  by  2 
ranges  of  rocky  mountains,  called  TrachOnes  (Tpo- 
X<*"«*)<  the  caves  in  which  gave  refuge  to  nomemus 
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the  Asmonaean  and  Idumaean  princes,  see  Pa- 
lakstina.  Under  the  Romans,  it  belonged  some- 
times to  the  province  of  Judaea,  and  sometimes  to 
that  of  Arabia.    It  forms  part  of  the  Hauran. 

Tragia,  Traglae,  or  Tragias  {Tpcryia,  T/xryhu, 
Tpayias),  a  small  island  (or  more  than  one)  in  the 
Aegean  sea,  near  Samoa,  probably  between  it  and 
1'itarmacussa,  where  Pericles  gained  a  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Samians,  B.  c.  439. 

Tragurlum  (Trau  or  TYogkie),  a  town  of  Dal 
matia  in  Illyricnm,  celebrated  for  its  marble,  and 
situated  on  an  island  connected  with  the  main  land 
bv  meant  of  a  mole. 

TrajinopSlLj.  L  (Orkkovo),  a  town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Thrace,  on  the  Hebrus,  founded  by  Trajan. 
—  2.  A  town  of  Cilicia.  [SsxiNUS.]  — 3.  A  town 
in  Mysia  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia. 

Trajannj,  M.  TJlpIat,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  98 
— 117,  was  born  at  Italica,  near  Seville,  the  18th 
of  September,  62.  He  wits  trained  to  arms,  and 
served  with  distinction  in  the  East  and  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  consul  in  91,  and  at  the  close  of  97 
he  was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Nerva,  who  gave 
him  the  rank  of  Caesar  and  th<  names  of  Nerva 


title  after 

were  Imperutor  Caetar  Nerva  Trajanus  Auyustu*. 
He  was  the  first  emperor  who  was  born  out  of 
Italy.  Nerva  died  in  January  98,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Trajan,  mho  was  then  at  Cologne.  His 
accession*  was  hailed  with  joy,  and  he  did  not  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  the  people.  He  was  a 
man  adapted  to  command.  He  was  strong  and 
healthy,  of  a  majestic  appearance,  laborious,  and 
inured  to  fatigue.  Though  not  a  man  of  letters, 
he  had  good  sense,  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
a  sound  judgment.  His  mode  of  living  was  very 
simple,  and  in  his  campaigns  he  shared  all  the 
sufferings  and  privations  of  the  soldiers,  by  whom 
he  was  both  loved  and  feared.  He  was  a  friend 
to  justice,  and  he  had  a  sincere  desire  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  Trajan  did  not  return  to 
Rome  for  some  months,  being  employed  in  settling 
the  frontiers  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  He 
entered  Rome  on  foot,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
Pompeia  Plotina.  This  lady  is  highly  commended 
by  Pliny  the  younger  for  her  modest  virtues,  and 
her  affection  to  Marciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan. 
Trajan  left  Rome  for  his  campaign  against  the 
Dad.  Decebalus,  king  of  the  Daci,  had  compelled 
Domitian  to  purchase  peace  by  an  annual  payment 
of  money;  and  Trajan  determined  on  hostilities. 
This  war  employed  Trajan  between  2  and  3  years ; 
but  it  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Decebalus,  who 
sued  for  peace  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  emperor. 
Trajan  assumed  the  name  of  Dacicus,  and  entered 
Home  in  triumph  (103).  In  the  following  year 
(104)  Trajan  commenced  his  second  Dacian  war 
against  Decebalus,  who,  it  is  said,  had  broken  the 
treaty.  Decebalus  was  completely  defeated,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  life  (106).  In  the  course  of  this 
war  Trajan  built  (105)  a  permanent  bridge  across 
the  Danube  at  a  place  called  Szernecz.  The  piers 
were  of  stone  and  of  an  enormous  sise,  but  the 
arches  were  of  wood.  After  the  death  of  Decebalus 
Dacia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince ;  strong  forts  were  built  in  various  places, 
and  Roman  colonies  were  planted.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  column  at  Rome  called  the 
Column  of  Trajan  was  erected  to  commemorate  his 
Dacian  victories.  On  his  return  Trajan  had  a 
triumph,  and  he  exhibited  games  to  the  people  for 
123  days.  11,000  animals  were  slaughtered 
during  these  amusements ;  and  an  army  of  gla- 
diators, 10,000  men,  gratified  the  Romans  by 
killing  one  another.  —  About  this  time  Arabia  Pe- 
traea  was  subjected  to  the  empire  by  A.  Cornelius 
Palma,  the  governor  of  Syria ;  and  an  Indian  em- 
bassy came  to  Rome.  Trajan  constructed  a  mad 
serosa  the  Pomp  tine  marshes,  and  built  magnificent 
bridges  across  the  streams.  Buildings,  probably 
mnnsiones,  were  constructed  by  the  side  of  Una 
mad.  In  114  Trajan  left  Rome  to  make  war  on 
the  Armenians  and  the  Parthiana.  He  spent  the 
winter  of  114  at  Antioch,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  invaded  the  Parthian  dominions.  The 
most  striking  and  brilliant  success  attended  his 
arms.  In  the  course  of  2  campaigns  (115— 116), 
he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire, and  took  the  Parthian  capital  of  Ctesiphon. 
In  116  he  descended  the  Tigris  and  entered  the 
Erythraean  Sea  (the  Persian  Gulf).  While  he  was 
thus  engaged  the  Parthians  rose  against  the 
Romans,  but  were  again  subdued  by  the  generals 
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of  Trajan.  On  his  return  to  Ctesiphon,  Trajan 
determined  to  give  the  Partbiana  a  king,  and 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  Part  ham  as  pates. 
In  117  Trajan  fell  ill,  and  an  bit  complaint  grew 
vorse  he  tet  out  for  Italy.  He  lived  to  reach  Sellout 
in  Cilicia,  afterwards  called  Trajanopolis,  where  be 
died  in  August,  1 17,  after  a  reign  of  19  yean,  6 
months  and  Id  days.  His  ashes  were  taken  to 
Home  in  a  golden  um,  carried  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession,  and  deposited  under  the  column  which 
bears  his  name.  He  left  no  children,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Hadrian.  Trajan  constructed  several 
great  roads  in  the  empire;  he  built  libraries  at 
Rome,  one  of  which,  called  the  Ulpia  ffibltoiJwea, 
is  often  mentioned ;  and  a  theatre  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  His  great  work  was  the  Forum  Tra- 
janum,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  placed  the 
column  of  Trajan. — Under  the  reign  of  Trajan  lived 
Sextus  Julius  Prontinus,  C.  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the 
Younger  Pliny,  and  various  others  of  less  note. 
Plutarch,  Suetonius,  and  Epictetus  survived  Tra- 
jan. The  jurists  Juventius  Celaus  and  Neratius 
Piiscus  were  living  under  Trajan. 
Traj&aos  Porta*.  [Centum  Cellar.] 
Trajectum  ( Ctrechi),  a  town  of  the  Batavi  on 
Ihe  Rhine,  called  at  a  later  time  Trajectut  lihtni, 
3r  Ad  lihennm. 

Tralles  or  Trallii  (oJ  TooAAm,  fj  TpdXXis : 
Tpa\Kttarity  Trallianus:  Ghiuzd-Huar^  Ru.,  near 
Aidin\  a  flourishing  commercial  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  reckoned  sometimes  to  Ionia,  and  some- 
times to  Caria.  It  stood  on  a  quadrangular  height 
at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Mes&ogig  (with  a  citadel  on  a 
higher  point),  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Endon,  a  N.  tributary  of  the  Maeander,  from 
which  the  city  was  distant  80  stadia  (8  geog. 
miles).  The  surrounding  country  was  extremely 
fertile  and  beautiful,  and  hence  the  city  was  at 
first  called  Anthea  ("Arfaia).  Under  the  Seleu- 
cidae  it  bore  the  names  of  Seleucia  and  Antiochia. 
It  was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks 
and  Carians.  There  was  a  less  important  city  of 
the  same  name  in  Pbrygia,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the 
same. 

Tranquillu*,  Suetonius.  [Suktonius.] 
Transcellenjsis  Mons,  a  mountain  of  Maure- 

tania  Caesariensis,  between  Caesarca  and  the  river 

Chinalaph. 

TrapezopSlis  (TponrcfotfroAir),  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Cadmus,  on  the  con- 
fines ol  Caria  and  Phrvgia.    Its  site  is  uncertain. 

Trapezus  (Tpantfrovi  ;  TpaxtfovvTios  and 
-ovetot).  1.  ( Near  Mavria),  a  city  of  Arcadia,  on 
the  Alpheua,  the  name  of  which  was  mythically 
derived  from  the  rpdwt fa,  or  altar,  on  which  Ly- 
caon  was  said  to  have  offered  human  sacrifices  to 
Jove,  At  the  time  of  the  building  of  Megalopolis, 
the  inhabitants  of  Trapesus,  rather  than  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  city,  migrated  to  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine.  and  theii  city  fell  to  ruin.  —  2.  (7ora- 
tuMin,  TVuiexua,  or  7Vrfrta»»ti),  a  colony  of  Sinope, 
at  almost  the  extreme  E.  of  the  N.  shore  of  Asia 
Minor.  After  Sinope  lost  her  independence,  Tra- 
pezus  belonged,  first  to  Armenia  Minor,  and  after- 
wards to  the  kingdom  of  Pont  us.  Under  the 
Romans,  it  was  made  a  free  city,  probably  by 
Pompey,  and,  by  Trajan,  the  capital  of  Pontus 
Cappadocins.  Hadrian  constructed  a  new  harbour ; 
and  the  city  became  a  place  of  first-rate  commercial 
importance.  It  was  also  strongly  fortified.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  the  rsigu  of  Valerian ; 
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but  it  had  recovered,  and  was  in  a  flourish  in? 
at  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  repaired  i 
tions.    In  the  middle  ages  it  wa*  for 
the  seat  of  a  fragment  of  the  Greek  empire,  cai.rd 
the  empire  of  Trebixond.    It  is  now  the 
commercial  port  of  the  Black  Sea,  ran  kin, 
after  Odessa. 

Traalmenus  Lac  us  {Logo  di  P*m<p*\. 
times,  but  not  correctly,  written  ThxaaymenuA,  a 
lake  in  Etruria,  between  Clusium  and 
memorable  for  the  victory  gained  by  Hi 
the  Romans  under  Flaminius,  a.  c  '2 1 7. 

Treba  (Trebanus :  Trevi\  a  town  i 
near  the  sources  of  the  Anio,  N.  E.  of 
Trebatlus  Testa.  [Tbcta.] 
TrabelUus  Polllo,  one  of  the  6 
toruie  A  ui/u.^-te,  flourished  under  Coastantine,  and 
was  anterior  to  Vopiscus.  His  name  is  prefixed 
to  the  biographies  of,  1.  The  2  VaJeriani, 
and 


son 


!.  The  Gallieni ;  3.  The  Thirty  Tyrants ; 
4.  Claudius,  the  last-named  piece  being  addressed 
to  Constantino.  We  learn  from  Vopiscus  that  tike 
lives  written  by  Trebellius  Pollio  commenced  with 
Philippus  and  extended  down  to  Claudius.  Of 
these,  all  as  far  as  the  Valeria 
but  a  short  fragment  remains,  have  been  lost. 

Trebla  (7Ve6&tu),  a  small  river  in  Gallia  i 
pina,  falling  into  the  Po  near  Placentia.  It  is 
memorable  for  the  victory  which  Hannibal  gained 
over  the  Romans,  a.c.  218.  This  river  is  gene- 
rally dry  in  summer,  but  is  filled  with  a  rapid 
stream  in  winter,  which  was  the  i 
nibal  defeated  the  Romans. 

Trebonius,  d,  played  rather  a 
in  the  last  days  of  the  republic  He  commenced 
public  life  as  a  supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
and  in  his  quaeatorship  (b.  c  60)  he  attempted  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  P.  Clodius  into  a  plebeian 
family.  He  changed  sides  soon  afterward*,  and  ia 
his  tribunate  of  the  plebs  (55)  he  was  the  instru- 
ment of  the  triumvirs  in  proposing  that  Pompey 
should  have  the  2  Spaina,  Crassus  Syria,  and 
Caesar  the  Gauls  and  Illyricam  for  another  period 
of  5  years.  This  proposal  received  the  approbation 
of  the  comitia,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Lex  Treboniu.  For  this  service  he  was  rewarded 
by  being  appointed  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  Gati, 
where  he  remained  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year 
he  was  intrusted  by  Caesar  with  the  command  af 
the  land  forces  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Maatilia. 
In  48  Trebonius  was  city-praetor,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  resisted  the  seditions  attempts 
of  his  colleague  M.  Caelius  Rufus  to  obtain  by 
force  the  repeal  of  Caesar's  law  respecting  the  pay- 
ment of  debts.  Towards  the  end  of  47,  Treboojui, 
as  pro-praetor,  succeeded  Q.  Casntus  Long-inns  in 
the  government  of  Further  Spain,  but  was  expriW 
from  the  province  by  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  who 
espoused  the  Pompeian  party.  Caesar  raided  him 
to  the  consulship  in  October,  45,  and  promui-d 
him  the  province  of  Asia.  In  return  for  all 
these  honours  and  favours,  Trebonius  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  conspiracy  to  assas- 
sinate Caesar,  and  after  the  murder  of  his  pa- 
tron (44)  he  went  as  proconsul  to  the  prorinc* 
of  Asia.  In  the  following  year  (43)  Dolabelk, 
who  had  received  from  Antouius  the  province  <*f 
Syria,  surprised  the  town  of  Smyrna,  where 
Trebonius  was  then  residing,  and  slew  him  ic 
his  bed. 
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Trebula  (Trebulanua).  L  ( Tre<jglua),  a  town 
hi  Samniura  situated  in  the  S,  E.  part  of  the  moun- 
tain* of  Coja«o.— 2.  Mutusca,  a  town  of  the 
Babbies  of  uncertain  site. —3.  Suffena,  also  a  town 
of  the  Sabines,  and  of  uncertain  site. 

Trerua  (Siicco),  a  hrer  in  Lntium,  and  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Liris. 

Tret  Tabernae.  1.  A  station  on  the  Via  Appia 
in  Latium,  between  Aricia  and  Forum  Appii.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  journey 
to  Rome.— 2.  {Borgkeito\h  station  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  on  the  road  from  Placentia  to  Mediolanum. 

Trftum  (TfTfrrfr :  C.  Bugiaromi,  or  Bat  &ta 
Bout,  i.  e.  Seven  Cbpe*),  a  great  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Numidia,  forming  the  W.  headland  of 
the  Sinus  Olcachites  ( Bay  of  Storah). 

Trerlri  or  Treveri,  a  powerful  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  who  were  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans, 
and  whose  cavalry  was  the  best  in  all  Gaul.  The 
river  Mosella  flowed  through  their  territory, which 
extended  W.-ward  from  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the 
RemL  Their  chief  town  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  Augustus,  and  was  called  Augusta 
Trevir6rum  ( Trier  or  Treves).  It  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mosella,  and  became  under  the 
later  empire  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Roman 
cities  N.  of  the  Alps.  It  was  the  capital  of  Bel- 
gica Prima  ;  and  after  the  division  of  the  Roman 
world  by  Diocletian  (a.  d.  29*2)  into  4  districts,  it 
became  the  residence  of  the  Caesar,  who  had  the 
government  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  Here 
dwelt  Constantius  Chlorus  and  his  son  Constantine 
the  Great,  as  well  as  several  of  the  subsequent  em- 
perors. The  modern  city  still  contains  many  in- 
teresting Roman  remains.  They  belong,  however, 
to  the  latter  period  of  the  empire,  and  are  conse- 
quently not  in  the  best  style  of  art  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  remains  is  'the  Porta  Nigra  or 
Black  Goto,  a  large  and  massive  building  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  have  extensive  remains  of  the  Roman  baths,  of 
the  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tine. The  piers  of  the  bridge  over  the  Moselle 
are  likewise  Roman.  At  the  village  of  Igel, 
about  6  miles  from  Treves,  is  a  beautiful  Roman 
structure,  being  a  4-sided  obelisk,  more  than  70 
feet  high,  covered  with  carvings,  inscriptions,  and 
bas-reliefs.  There  has  been  much  dispute  respect- 
ing the  object  for  which  this  building  was  erected  ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  set  up  by  2  brothers, 
named  Secundini  ;  partly  as  a  funeral  monument 
to  their  deceased  relatives,  partly  to  celebrate  their 
sister's  marriage,  which  is  represented  on  one  of 
the  bat-reliefs  by  the  figures  of  a  man  and  woman 
joining  hands. 

Triarius,  Valerius.  1.  L.,  quaestor  nrbanus 
B-  c.  81;  and  propraetor  in  Sardinia  77,  when  he 
repulsed  Lepidus,  who  had  fled  into  that  island 
after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  repeal  the  laws  of 
Sulla.  Triarius  served  under  Lucullus  as  one  of 
his  legates  in  the  war  strain st  Mithridates.  and  at 
first  gained  considerable  distinction  by  his  zeal 
and  activity.  In  68  Triarius  was  despatched  to 
the  assistance  of  Fabius,  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  defence  of  Pont  us,  while  Lncullus  invaded 
Armenia,  and  who  was  now  attacked  by  Mithri- 
dates with  overwhelming  numbers.  Triarius  com- 
pelled Mithridates  to  assume  the  defensive,  and 
early  in  the  following  year  he  commenced  active 
operations  against  the  Pontic  king.  Anxious  to 
-min  the  victory  over  Mithridates  before  the  arrival 
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of  Lucullus,  Triarius  allowed  himself  to  be  attacked 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  near  Zela.  — 2.  P.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
accused  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  in  54,  first  of  rerw- 
tundae  and  next  of  ambitus.  Scaurus  was  detended 
on  both  occasions  by  Cicero  —  8.  C,  a  friend  oi 
Cicero,  who  introduces  htm  as  one  of  the  speakers 
in  his  dialogue  De  Findus,  and  praises  his  oratory 
in  bis  Brutus.  He  fought  on  Pompey'e  side  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Triarius  perished  in  th* 
civil  wars,  probably  in  Africa,  for  Cicero  speaks  in 
45  of  his  death,  and  adds,  that  Triarius  had  left 
him  the  guardian  of  his  children. 

Triballi,  a  powerful  people  in  Thrace,  a  branch 
of  the  Getae  dwelling  along  the  Danube,  who  were 
defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great,  B.  c.  885,  and 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

Tribocci,  a  German  people,  settled  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  between  M.  Vogesus  and  the  Rhine,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Strustmro. 

Tribonianufl,  a  jurist,  commissioned  by  Justi- 
nianus,  with  16  others,  to  compile  the  Digest  or 
Pandect    For  details  see  Justinian  us. 

Tricala.  [Triocala.] 

TricarAnon  (TptKipavor :  Tpucapart<n\  a  for- 
tress in  Phliasia,  8.  E.  of  Phlius,  on  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name. 

Tricasses,  Tricasii,  or  Tricasslni,  a  people  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  E.  of  the  Senones,  whose 
chief  town  was  Augustobona,  afterwards  Tricassae 
(Troyes). 

Tricastlni,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  be- 
tween the  Cavare*  and  Vocontii,  inhabiting  a  nar- 
row slip  of  country  between  the  Drome  and  the 
I  sere.  Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Tricasti  no- 
rum,  or  simply  Augusta  (AotuU). 

Trieca,  subsequently  Tricala  (Tphc-re,  TplxaXa : 
Trikkala),  an  ancient  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  dis- 
trict Hestiaeotis,  situated  on  the  Lethaeus,  N.  of 
the  Peneus.  Homer  represents  it  as  governed  by 
the  sons  of  Aesculapius  ;  and  it  contained  in  later 
times  a  celebrated  temple  of  this  god. 

TriohSnis  (Tp«x«m  :  Zrsgo*  or  Vmkhorx),  a 
large  lake  in  Aetolia,  E.  of  Stratos  and  N.  of  Mt 
Aracvnthus. 

Trichonluan  (Tpixdrior :  TpiXom«k),  a  town 

in  Aetolia,  E.  of  lake  Trichoma. 
Triciptinus,  Lucretius:  [Lvcrstia  Gins,] 
Tricdloni  (Tpur^Astrot :  TpiKo\t*v*vt\  a  town 

of  Arcadia,  a  little  N.  of  Megalopolis,  of  which  a 

temple  of  Poseidon  alone  remained  in  the  time  of 

Pausanias. 

Tricorli,  a  Ligurian  people  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis, a  branch  of  the  Sallyi,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Massilia  and  Aquae  Sextiae. 

Tricorf  thus  (TputS^jOos :  TpintopeWr),  a  de- 
mus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aiantis, 
between  Marathon  and  Rhamnus. 

Tncrana  (Tpixpaya :  Trikhiri\%  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Argolis  near  Hermione. 

Tridentum  (Trent,  in  Italian  Tremto),  the 
capital  of  the  Tridentini,  and  the  chief  town  of 
Rhaetia,  situated  on  the  river  Athesis  ( A dige\ 
and  on  the  pass  of  the  Alps  leading  to  Verona. 
Its  greatness  dates  from  the  Middle  Ages,  ana  it 
is  chiefly  celebrated  on  account  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical council,  which  assembled  within  its  walls, 
a.  D.  1545. 

Trieres  or  Trieris  (ToWjpn»:  Enfckt\  a  small 
fortress  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  between  Tripolis 
and  the  Prom.  Theoprosopuu. 
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Trifanum,  a  town  in  Latiunt  of  uncertain  lite, 
between  Minturnae  and  Sinuessa. 
TVinacrla,  [Sicima.] 

Trinemeis  or  Trinemla  (Tf>if«^«?t,  TpiW/i«ia: 
TpivtfL(vz)y  a  dcmus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Cecropis,  on  Mt  Parnes. 

Trinobantet,  one  of  the  most  powerful  people 
of  Britain,  inhabiting  the  modem  Essex.  They 
are  mentioned  in  Caesar's  invasion  of  Britain,  and 
they  offered  a  formidable  resistance  to  the  in- 
vading force  sent  into  the  island  by  the  emperor 
Claudius. 

Triocala  or  Tric&la  (T> oVaAa,  TpUaXa :  Tpi- 
sraAieo*,  Tricallnus  :  nr.  Qaiata  BeUota),  a  moun- 
tain fortress  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  near  the  Cri- 
missus,  was  in  the  Servile  War  the  head-quarters 
of  the  slaves,  and  the  residence  of  their  leader 
Tryphon. 

Trifipaa  (T>i*Vas  or  Tploty),  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Canace,  a  daughter  of  Aeolus,  or  of  Helios 
and  Rhodos,  and  the  father  of  Iphimedia  and  Ery- 
aichthon.  Hence,  his  son  Erysichthon  is  called 
Triopthtt,  and  his  granddaughter  Mcstra  or  Metra, 
the  daughter  of  Erysichthon,  Triopiis.  Trio  pas 
expelled  the  Pelagians  from  the  Dotian  plain,  but 
was  himself  obliged  to  emigrate,  and  went  to  Caria, 
where  he  founded  Cnidus  on  the  Triopian  pro- 
montory. His  son  Erysichthon  was  punished  by 
Peine ter  with  insatiable  hunger,  because  he  had 
violated  her  sacred  grove ;  but  others  relate  the 
same  of  Triopas  himself. 

Triopla  or  TriSpIon,  an  early  name  of  Cnidus. 

Trioplum  (Tptiwtov  :  C.  Aho),  the  promontory 
which  terminates  the  peninsula  of  Cnidus,  forming 
the  S.W.  headland  of  Caria  and  of  Asia  Minor. 
Upon  it  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  surnaroed  Trio- 
pius,  which  was  the  centre  of  union  for  the  states 
of  Doris.  Hence  it  was  also  called  the  Sacred 
Promontory  (aKpwr-f\pio»  Itphv). 

Triphyila  (TpMpwAfo:  TptfoAioj),  the  S.  por- 
tion of  Elis,  lying  between  the  Alpheus  and  the 
Neda,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  3 
different  tribes  by  which  it  was  peopled.  Its  chief 
town  was  Pylos. 

Tripodiscuf  (Tptvo9l<rKOt  :  Tptwoiiaittos  nr. 
Dertceni  Ru.),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Megaris, 
N.  W.  of  Megara. 

Tripfilil  (TptwoAit:  TptiroAfnjt),  is  properly 
the  name  of  a  confederacy  composed  of  3  cities,  or 
a  district  containing  3  cities,  but  it  is  also  applied 
to  single  cities  which  had  some  such  relation  to 
others  as  to  make  the  name  appropriate.  L  In 
Arcadia,  comprising  the  3  cities  of  Callia,  Dipoena, 
and  Nonacris :  its  name  is  preserved  in  the  modern 
town  of  TripolUza.  —  S.  T.  Pelagonia,  in  Thet- 
saly,  comprising  the  3  towns  of  Atoms,  Doliche, 
and  Pythium.—  3.  In  Rhodes,  comprising  the  3 
Dorian  cities,  Lindas,  Ialysus,  and  Camirus. 
[RHODuaJ— 4.  (Ku$k  Yen{ji\  a  city  on  the 
Maeander,  12  miles  W.  of  Hierapolis,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Phrygia,  Caria,  and  Lydia,  to  each  of  which 
it  is  assigned  by  different  authorities.  —  5.  (7tre- 
holi ),  a  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  on  a  rirer 
of  the  same  name  ( Tiroboli  Su),  90  stadia  E.  of 
the  Prom.  Zephyrium  (C  Zr/nsJt).  —  6.  ( Tripoli, 
Tarabulut),  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  consisted  of 
8  distinct  cities,  1  stadium  (600  feet)  apart,  each 
having  its  own  walls,  but  all  united  in  a  common 
constitution,  having  one  place  of  assembly,  and 
forming  in  reality  one  city.  They  were  colonies  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus  respectively.  Tripohs 
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stood  about  30  miles  S.  of  Aradua,  and  about  the 
same  distance  N.  of  Byblus,  on  a  bold  bcadasnd, 
formed  by  a  spur  of  M.  Lebanon.  It  had  a  Ium 
harbour,  and  a  flourishing  commerce.  It  is  now  a 
city  of  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  the  cstpiul 
ot  one  of  the  pec  ha  licks  of  Syria,  that  of  Tripoli. 
—  7.  The  district  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
tween the  2  Syrtes,  comprising  the  3  dues  of 
Sab  rata  (or  Abrotonum),  Oea,  and  Leptis  Magna, 
and  also  called  Tripolitana  Regio.  [Stotics.) 
Its  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  regency  of 
Tripoli,  the  W.  part  of  which  answers  to  it,  aad 
in  that  of  the  city  of  Tripoli,  probably  the  anoest 
Oea. 

Tripolitana  Regio.    [Stmica  :  TnwoLia, 

No.  7.] 

Triptolemtu  {Tparr6kipjot\  son  ofCeseus,  king 
of  Eleusis,  and  Metanira  or  Polymnia,  Others  de- 
scribe him  as  son  of  king  Eleusis  by  Cothooea.  or 
of  Ocean  us  and  Gaea,  or  of  Trochilus  by  an  Eleo- 
sinian  woman.  Triptolemus  was  the  farooriie  <4 
Demeter,  and  the  inventor  of  the  plough  and  agri- 
culture, and  of  civilisation,  which  is  the  result  of  it. 
He  was  the  great  hero  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
According  to  the  common  legend  he  hospitably 
received  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  when  she  was  wan- 
dering in  search  of  her  daughter.  The  goddess, 
in  return,  wished  to  make  his  son  Detnophon  im- 
mortal, and  placed  him  in  the  fire  in  order  to 
destroy  his  mortal  parts  ;  but  Metanira  screamed 
out  at  the  sight,  and  the  child  was  consumed  by 
the  flames.  As  a  compensation  for  this  bereave- 
ment,  the  goddess  gave  to  Triptolemus  a  chariot 
with  winged  dragons  and  seeds  of  whrat.  In  this 
chariot  Triptolemus  rode  over  the  earth,  makir.^ 
man  acquainted  with  the  blessings  of  agricuhar< . 
On  his  return  to  Attica,  Celeus  endeavoured  to 
kill  him.  but  by  the  command  of  Demeter  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  country  to  Triptolemus  »'ho 
now  established  the  worship  of  Demeter,  and  insti- 
tuted the  Thesmophoria.  Triptolemos  c  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art  as  a  youthful  hero,  some- 
times with  the  petasus,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by 
dragons,  and  holding  in  his  band  a  sceptre  aod 
corn  ears. 

Tritaea  (Tpiraui:  T>it<u*vO.  L  A  town  of 
Phocis,  N.  W.  of  Cleonae,  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Cephissus  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Locris.— 8.  One 
of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia,  120  stadia  E.  of  Pharae 
and  near  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  Augustas  made 
it  dependent  upon  Patrae, 

Trltd  or  TritogSnla  (Tpivs»  or  Tp*r<r,ir*** 
and  Tptroytr^s\  a  surname  of  Athena,  which  is 
explained  in  different  ways.  Some  derive  it  from 
lake  Tritonis  in  Libra,  near  which  she  is  said  to 
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have  been  born ;  otners  from  the  stream  Triton 
near  Alalcomenae  in  Boeotia,  where  she  was  wor- 
shipped, and  where  according  to  some  statements 
she  was  also  born ;  the  grammarians,  lastly,  derive 
the  name  from  roirsf,  which,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Athamanians,  is  said  to  signify  "head,"  so  that  it 
would  be  the  goddess  born  out  of  the  bead  of  her 
father. 

Triton  (Tpfrw»>),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Amphi- 
trite  (or  Celaeno),  who  dwelt  with  his  father  and 
mother  in  a  golden  palace  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  or,  according  to  Homer,  at  Aegae.  Later 
writers  describe  him  as  riding  over  the  sea  ob 
horses  or  other  sea-monsters.  Sometimes  we  find 
mention  of  Tritons  in  the  plural.  Their  appear- 
ance is  differently  described;  though  they  aa 
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always  conceived  as  baring  the  human  figure  in 
the  upper  part  of  their  bodies,  and  that  of  a  fish 
in  the  lower  part  The  chief  characteristic  of 
Tritons  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  works  of  art  is  a 
trumpet  made  out  of  a  shell  (concha),  which  the 
Tritons  blow  at  the  command  of  Poseidon,  to 
soothe  the  restless  waves  of  the  sea. 

Triton  PL,  Tritonis,  or  Tritonltia  Paluj  (Tpi- 
rwr,  TpiTwrif,  TptruvtTtsX  a  river  and  lake  on  the 
Mediterranean  coo>t  of  Libya,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  several  old  Greek  legends,  especially  in 
the  mythology  of  Athena,  whom  one  account  repre- 
sented as  born  on  the  lake  Triton  is,  and  as  the 
daughter  of  the  nymph  of  the  same  name,  and  of 
Poseidon  :  hence  her  surname  of  Tpervyhnia. 
When  the  Greeks  first  became  acquainted  geo- 
graphically with  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  they 
identified  the  gulf  afterwards  called  the  Lesser 
Syktis  with  the  lake  Tritonis.  This  seems  to  be 
the  notion  of  Herodotus,  in  the  story  he  relates  of 
Jason  (iv.  178,  179).  A  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  coast  showed  them  a  great  lake  beyond  the 
inmost  recess  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  to  which  the 
name  Tritonis  was  then  applied.  This  lake  had 
an  opening  to  the  sea,  as  well  as  a  river  flowing 
into  it,  and  accordingly  the  geographers  represented 
the  river  Triton  as  rising  in  a  mountain,  called 
Zuchabari,  and  forming  the  lake  Tritonis  on  its 
course  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis  into  which  it  fell  The 
Like  is  undoubtedly  the  great  salt  lake,  in  the  S. 
sf  Tunis,  called  El-Sibtuh  ;  but  as  this  lake  has 
no  longer  an  opening  to  the  sea,  and  the  whole 
roast  is  much  altered  by  the  inroads  of  the  sands 
of  the  Sahara,  it  seems  impossible  to  identify  the 
river:  some  suppose  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
W'mly  el- Khaf*.  Some  of  the  ancient  writers 
gave  altogether  a  different  locality  to  the  legend, 
and  identify  the  Triton  with  the  river  usually 
called  Lathon,  in  Cyrenaica ;  and  Apollonius 
B'i"dius  even  transfers  the  name  to  the  Nile. 

TriYTcul  (  Trwico),  a  small  town  in  Samnium, 
situated  among  the  mountains  separating  Samnium 
lrom  Apulia. 

Trial  (tJ  Tfwdr,  sc.  x«P°i  the  fern,  of  the  adj. 
Tpws  :  Tpwao*6t :  Chan),  the  territory  of  Ilium  or 
Troy,  formed  the  N.  W.  part  of  Mysia.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Aegean  sea,  from  Pr. 
Ledum  to  Pr.  Sigeum  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont;  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Hellespont,  as 
far  as  the  river  Rhodius,  below  Abydus;  on  the 
N.  R.  and  E.  by  the  mountains  which  border  the 
valley  of  the  Rhodius,  and  extend  from  its  sources 
Howards  to  the  main  ridge  of  M.  Ida.  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  N.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium 
along  the  S.  foot  of  Ida ;  but  on  the  N.  £.  and  E. 
the  boundary  is  sometimes  extended  so  far  as  to 
include  the  whole  coast  of  the  Hellespont  and  part 
of  the  Propontis,  and  the  country  as  far  as  the 
river  Granicus,  thus  embracing  the  district  of 
Dardania,  and  somewhat  more.  Strabo  extends 
the  boundary  still  further  E„  to  the  river  Aesepus, 
and  also  S.  to  the  Caicus ;  but  this  clearly  results 
from  his  including  in  the  territory  of  Troy  that  of 
her  neighbouring  allies.  The  Troad  is  for  the 
moat  part  mountainous,  being  intersected  by  M. 
In*  and  its  branches:  the  largest  plain  is  that  in 
which  Troy  stood.  The  chief  rivers  were  the 
Satnois  on  the  S.,  the  Rhodius  on  the  N.,  and 
the  Scamander  and  Simo'is  in  the  centre.  These 
9  rivers,  so  renowned  in  the  legends  of  the  Trojan 
War,  flow  fr»m  2  different  points  in  the  chain  of 


I  M.  Ida,  and  unite  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  through 
which  the  united  stream  flows  N.W.  and  falls  into 
the  Hellespont  E.  of  the  promontory  of  Sigeum. 
The  Scamander,  also  called  X  an  thus,  is  usually 
identified  with  the  Memderrk-Chai,  and  the  Simo'is 
with  the  Gumbnk;  but  this  subject  presenU  diffi- 
culties which  cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  article.  The  precise  locality  of  the 
city  of  Troy,  or,  according  to  its  genuine  Greek 
name,  Ilium,  is  also  the  subject  still  of  much  dis- 
pute. First,  there  is  the  question,  whether  the 
Ilium  of  Homer  had  any  real  existence;  next, 
whether  the  Ilium  Vetua  of  the  historical  period, 
which  was  visited  by  Xerxes  and  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  on  the  same  site  as  the  city  of 
Priam.  The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  which  places  the  original  city  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain,  on  a  moderate  elevation  at  the 
foot  of  M.  Ida,  and  its  citadel  (called  Pergfima, 
Tltpyaua),  on  a  loftier  height,  almost  separated 
from  the  city  by  a  ravine,  and  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  Scamander.  This  city  seems  never  to  have 
been  restored  after  its  destruction  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Aeolian  colonists  subsequently  built  a  new 
city,  on  the  site,  as  they  doubtless  believed,  of  the 
old  one,  but  really  much  lower  down  the  plain ; 
and  this  city  is  the  Trdja  or  Ilium  Vetua  of  most 
of  the  ancient  writers.  After  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, this  city  declined,  and  a  new  one  was  built 
still  further  down  the  plain,  below  the  confluence 
of  the  SimoYs  and  Scamander,  and  near  the  Helles- 
pont, and  this  was  called  Ilium  Novum.  Under 
the  Romans,  this  city  was  honoured  with  various 
immunities,  as  the  only  existing  representative  of 
the  ancient  Ilium.  Its  substantial  importance, 
however,  was  entirely  eclipsed  by  that  of  Alex- 
andria Troar. — For  the  general  political  history 
of  the  Troad,  see  Mybia.  The  Teucrians,  by 
whom  it  was  peopled  at  a  period  of  unknown  an- 
tiquity, were  a  Thracian  people.  Settling  in  the 
plain  of  the  Scamander,  they  founded  the  city  of 
Ilium,  which  became  the  head  of  an  extensive 
confederacy,  embracing  not  only  the  N.W.  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  much  of  the  opposite  shores  of  Thrace, 
and  with  allies  in  Asia  Minor  even  as  far  ns 
Lycia,  and  evidently  much  in  advance  of  the 
Greeks  in  civilisation.  The  mythical  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  kingdom  is  briefly  as  follows. 
Teucer,  the  first  king  in  the  Troad,  had  a  daugh- 
ter, who  married  Dardanus,  the  chieftain  of  the 
country  N.  E.  of  the  Troad.  [Dardania.]  Dnr- 
danus  had  2  sons,  II us  and  Erichthonius ;  and  the 
latter  was  the  father  of  Tros,  from  whom  the 
country  and  people  derived  the  names  of  Trms 
and  Trees.  Tros  was  the  father  of  Has,  who 
founded  the  city,  which  was  called  after  him 
Ilium,  and  also,  after  his  father,  Trdja.  The  next 
king  was  Laomboon,  and  after  him  Priam. 
[Priamus.]  In  his  reign  the  city  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  confederated  Greeks,  after  a  10 
years'  siege.  [Helena,  Ai  kxandrr,  Aga- 
memnon, Achillea,  Hector,  Ajax.  Ulvrsrs, 
Nboptolbmur,  A  en  baa,  &c.  and  Homrrih.) 
To  discuss  the  historical  value  of  this  legend  is 
not  the  province  of  this  work  :  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  we  hare  in  it  evidence  of  a  great  conflict,  at 
a  very  early  period,  between  the  great  Thracian 
empire  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor, and  the  rising 
power  of  the  Achaeans  in  Greece,  in  which  the 
latter  were  victoriou» ;  but  their  victory  was  fruit- 
less, in  consequence  of  their  rumparkiv-lr  km 
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civilisation,  and  especially  of  their  want  of  mnri- ' 
time  power.  The  chronologers  assigned  different 
date*  for  the  capture  of  Troy :  the  calculation 
moat  generally  accepted  placed  it  in  b.  c  11114. 
This  date  should  be  carefully  remembered,  as  it 
forms  the  starting  point  of  various  computations ; 
but  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  date 
is  of  no  historical  authority.  (There  is  not  space 
to  explain  this  matter  here.)  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  Troad  presents  an  entire  blank,  till 
we  come  to  the  period  of  the  great  Aeolic  mi- 
gration, when  it  merges  in  that  of  A  sous  and 
Mvsia.  —  In  writers  of  the  Roman  period,  the 
name  Troas  if  often  used  by  itself  for  the  city  of 
Aikxandria  Troas. 

Trocmi  or  -ii  [Galatla.] 

Troea.  (Troas.} 

Troezen  (Tpo<^v,  more  rarely  T/kx^xtj :  Tpot* 
ftrtoi :  Dhamalu),  the  capital  of  Troezenia 
Cfyoifqrfa),  a  district  in  the  8.E.  of  Argolis  on 
the  Saronic  gulf,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Aegina. 
The  town  was  situated  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  coast,  on  which  it  possessed  a  harbour  called 
Pogon  (Tl<»ymy\  opposite  the  island  of  Calauria. 
Troezen  was  a  very  ancient  city,  aud  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Poseidonin,  on  account 
of  its  worship  of  Poseidon.  It  received  the  name 
of  Troezen  from  Troezen,  one  of  the  sons  of  Peiops; 
and  it  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  place 
where  Pittheus,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Theseus,  lived,  and  where  Theseus  himself  was 
bom.  Troezen  was  for  a  long  time  dependent 
upon  the  kings  of  Argos  ;  but  in  the  historical 
period  it  appears  as  an  independent  state.  It  was 
a  city  of  some  importance,  for  we  read  that  the 
Troezenians  sent  5  ships  of  war  to  Salamis  and 
1000  heavy-armed  men  to  Plataea.  When  the 
Persians  entered  Attica  the  Troezenians  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  kindness  with  which 
they  received  the  Athenians,  who  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  city. 

TrogHlae,  3  small  islands,  named  Psilon,  An 
gennon,  and  Sandalion,  lying  off  the  promontory  of 
Trogilium.  [Mycalb.] 

Trogltis  Lacua.  [Pisidia.] 

Troglodytae  ( TpctyXoSvraL,  L  e.  dwellers  in 
rares),  the  name  applied  by  the  Greek  geographers 
to  various  uncivilised  people,  who  had  no  abodes  but 
caves,  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  along  the  shores  of  Upper  Egypt 
and  Aethiopia.  The  whole  of  this  coast  was  called 
Troglodytice  (TpwyAo&im*"^).  There  were  also 
Troglodytae  in  Moesia,on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

Tragus,  Fompeius.  [Justinus.] 

Troillum.  [Trossolum.] 

Trollus  (TpwtAoj),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
or  according  to  others  ton  of  Apollo.  He  fell  by 
the  hands  of  Achilles. 

TTdja  (Tpota,  Ion.  Tpoftj,  Ep.  Tpota:  Tp*fs, 
Tpydt,  Ep.  and  Ion.  Tpcttos,  fern.  Tpotdt  &c : 
Triis.  TrO'ius,  Trojanus,  fern.  Trias,  pL  TrOldes 
and  Trclades),  the  name  of  the  city  of  Troy  or 
Ilium,  also  applied  to  the  country.  [Troas.] 

Trophdnlua  (Tpapamos),  son  of  Erginus,  king 
of  Orchomenus,  and  brother  of  Agamcdes.  He 
and  his  brother  built  the  temple  at  Delphi  and  the 
treasury  of  king  Hyrieus  in  Boeotia.  For  details 
see  A  gam  robs.  Trophonius  after  his  death  was 
worshipped  as  a  hero,  and  had  a  celebrated  oracle 
in  a  cave  near  Lehadea  in  Boeotia^  (Se«  Diet,  vf 
A*tiq.t  art.  Oruculum  ) 
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Tr&9  (1><*i),  son  of  Erichthonius  zrA  A?tyorV, 
and  grandson  of  Dardanos.  He  married  U 
(  Hllirrhoe,  by  whom  be  became  the  father  of  Ihu, 
Assaracus,  and  Ganymede*,  and  wu  king  at 
Phrygia.  The  country  and  people  of  Troy  den  Ted 
their  name  from  bim.  He  gave  up  hie  son  Gaay- 
medes  to  Zeus  for  a  present  of  horse*.  [Gajtt- 
mbdis.] 

TrosBuUum  (Tros«ulanns :  Trotwo\  a  town  ia 
Etruria,  9  miles  from  Volsinii,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  some  Roman  eqoites  without 
the  aid  of  foot-soldiers ;  whence  the  Roman  equites 
obtained  the  name  of  TrossulL  Some  writm 
identify  this  town  with  Troilium,  which  wa*  uii^n 
by  the  Romans,  n.  c  293;  bat  they  appear  to 
have  been  different  places. 

Trotllum  (TpwtiAw  :  TnmUBo).  a  town  el 
Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Syracuse  to  Leontini, 

Truentum,  a  town  of  Picenum  on  the  river 
Truentus  or  Truentinus  (  Tronic). 

Trutulensis  Portua,  a  harbour  on  the  N.  E. 
coast  of  Britain  near  the  acstuary  Taua  (Tay), 
but  of  which  the  exact  site  is  unknown. 

Trypbiodorus  (Tpwf>io5«^of),  a  Greek  gram- 
marian and  poet,  was  a  native  of  Egypt ;  but 
nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He  rs 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  6th  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Of  his  grammatical  labour*  we 
have  no  record  ;  but  one  of  his  poems  has  ensue 
down  to  us,  entitled  'IAfov  Sasmti  t,  the  Capture  0/ 
Mum,  consisting  of  691  lines.  From  the  small 
dimensions  of  it,  it  is  necessarily  little  but  a  sketch. 
The  best  editions  are  by  North  more,  Cambridge 
1791,  London  1804;  by  Schafer,  Leipzig  lb08; 
and  by  Wernicke,  Leipzig  1819. 

Trjfphdn  (Tpkp<*v).  L  Diodotus,  a  nsnrper 
of  the  throne  of  Syria  during  the  reign  of  De- 
metrius II.  Nicator.  After  the  death  of  Al«-z- 
ander  Bala*  in  B.  c.  146,  Tryphon  first  set  op 
Antiochu*.  the  infant  son  of  Babu,  a9  a  pretender 
against  Demetrius ;  but  in  14*2  be  murdered 
Antiochus  nnd  reigned  as  king  himself.  Tryphoa 
was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Antiocbet 
Sidetc*,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  in  1 39,  after  s 
reign  of  3  years.  — 2.  Salviui,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  revolted  slaves  in  Sicily,  was  supposed  v* 
have  a  knowledge  of  divination,  fur  which  reason 
he  was  elected  king  by  the  slaves  in  103.  He  dis- 
played considerable  abilities,  and  in  a  short  time 
collected  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse, 
with  which  he  defeated  the  propraetor  P.  Licinius 
Nerra.  After  this  victory  Salvias  assumed  all  the 
pomp  of  royalty,  and  took  the  surname  of  Try  phew, 
probably  because  it  had  been  borne  by  Diodotas, 
the  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne.  He  choae  the 
strong  fortress  of  Triocaia  as  the  seat  of  his  new 
kingdom.  Tryphon  was  defeated  by  L.  Lucullus 
in  102,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Tnoeala. 
But  Lucullus  failed  in  taking  the  place,  and 
returned  to  Rome  without  effecting  any  thing 
more.  Lucullus  was  succeeded  by  C.  Servilios; 
and  on  the  death  of  Tryphon,  about  the  same  time, 
the  kingdom  devolved  upon  Athenion,  who  vss 
not  subdued  till  101, 

Tryphoninua,  Claudius,  a  Roman  jurist,  wrote 
under  the  reifn*  "f  Septimius  Severus  and  Ca- 
pita! la. 

Tubantcs,  a  people  of  Germany,  allies  of  ths 
Chenisci,  originally  dwelt  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Yssel  ;  in  the  time  of  Germanicus  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Lippc,  between  fadrrborn,  Hams, 
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tnd  die  Annsberger  Wald  ;  and  at  a  still  later 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thiiringer  Wald 
between  the  Fulda  and  the  Werra.  Subsequently 
they  are  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  great  league 
of  the  Franci. 

Tubiro,  Aellua.  1  son-in-law  of  L.  Ae- 
milius  Paul  us,  served  tinder  the  latter  in  his 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  This 
Tubero,  like  the  rest  of  his  family,  was  so  poor 
that  he  had  not  an  ounce  of  silver  plate,  till 
his  father-in-law  gave  him  5  pounds  of  plate 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Macedonian  monarch. 

—  2.  Q.,  ion  of  the  preceding,  was  a  pupil  of 
Panaetiua,  and  is  called  the  Stoic.  He  had  a 
reputation  for  talent  and  legal  knowledge.  He 
was  praetor  in  123,  and  consul  suffectus  in  118. 
He  was  an  opponent  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  as  well  as 
of  C.  Gracchus,  and  delivered  some  speeches  against 
the  latter,  123.  Tubero  is  one  of  the  speakers 
in  Cicero's  dialogue  de  ftrptdtlica.  The  passages 
in  the  Digest  in  which  Tubero  is  cited  do  not  refer 
to  this  Tubero,  but  to  No.  4.  —  3.  L.,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cicero.  He  was  a  relation  and  a  school- 
fellow of  the  orator,  had  served  with  him  in  the 
Marsic  war,  and  had  afterwards  served  under  his 
brother  Qtiintus  as  legate  in  Asia.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  Tubero,  who  had  espoused 
the  Pompeian  party,  received  from  the  senate 
the  province  of  Africa ;  but  as  A  this  Varus  and 
Q.  Ligarius,  who  likewise  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocratical  party,  would  not  surrender  it  to  him, 
he  passed  over  to  Pompey  in  Greece.  He  was 
afterwards  pardoned  by  Caesar,  and  returned  with 
his  son  Quintus  to  Rome.  Tubero  cultivated 
literature  and  philosophy.  He  wrote  a  history, 
and  the  philosopher  Aenesidemus  dedicated  to  him 
his  work  on  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  Pyrrhon. 

—  4.  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding.  In  46  he  made  a 
speech  before  C.  Julius  Caesar  ngainst  Q.  Ligarius, 
who  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  which  is 
extant  (Pro  Q.  Ligario).  Tubero  obtained  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  jurist.  He  had  a  great 
knowledge  both  of  Jus  Publicum  and  Privatum, 
and  he  wrote  several  works  on  both  these  divisions 
of  law.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Servius  Sul- 
picius,  and  the  daughter  of  Tubero  was  the  mother 
of  the  jurist  C.  Cassius  Longinus.  Like  his  father, 
Q.  Tubero  wrote  a  history.  Tubero  the  jurist,  who 
is  often  cited  in  the  Digest,  is  this  Tubero  ;  but 
there  is  no  excerpt  from  his  writings. 

Tucca,  Plotlua,  a  friend  of  Horace  and  Virgil. 
The  latter  poet  left  Tucca  one  of  his  heirs,  and  be- 
queathed his  unfinished  writings  to  him  and  Varius, 
who  afterwards  published  the  Aauid  by  order  of 
Augustus. 

Tuder  (Tuders,  -tis  :  7Wi),  an  ancient  town  of 
Umbrta,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Tiber,  and  on 
the  road  from  Mcvania  to  Rome.  It  was  sub- 
sequently made  a  Roman  colony.  There  are  still 
remains  of  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  ancient 
town. 

Tuditanus.  Sempronloj.  1.  consul  b.  c 
240,  and  censor  -30.  —  2.  P.,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers at  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  216,  and  one  of 
the  few  Roman  officers  who  survived  that  fatal 
day.  In  214  he  wascurule  acdile  ;  in  213  praetor, 
with  A  rim  in  um  as  his  province,  and  was  continued 
in  the  command  for  the  two  following  years  (212, 
211).  He  was  censor  in  209  with  M.  Cornelius 
Cethegus,  although  neither  he  imr  his  colleague 
had  yet  held  the  consulship.    In  Ho  Lc  was  sent 
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into  Greece  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  opposing  Philip,  with  whom  however  he 
concluded  a  treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Tuditanus  was  consul  in  204,  and  received 
Bruttii  as  his  province.  He  was  at  first  defeated 
by  Hannibal,  but  shortly  afterward*  he  gained  a 
decisive  victory  ovrr  the  Carthaginian  genera).  — • 
3.  ft,  plebeian  aedile  198,  and  praetor  197,  when 
he  obtained  Nenrer  Spain  as  his  province.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  with  grent  loss,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards  of  a  wound  which  he  had 
received  in  the  battle. —4.  M.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  193;  praetor  189,  when  he  obtained  Sicily 
as  his  province  ;  and  consul  185.  in  his  consul- 
ship he  carried  on  war  in  Liguria,  and  defeated 
the  ApuanL,  while  his  colleague  was  equally  suc- 
cessful against  the  Ingauni.  He  was  carried  oft 
by  the  great  pestilence  which  devastated  Rome  in 
174.— 5.  ft,  praetor  132,  and  consul  129.  In  his 
consulship  he  carried  on  war  against  the  Iapydes  in 
Illyricum,  over  whom  he  gained  a  victory  chiefly 
through  the  military  skill  of  his  legate,  D.  Junius 
Brutus.  Tuditanus  was  an  orator  and  an  historian, 
and  in  both  obtained  considerable  distinction. 

Tulcift,  a  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain  near 
Tarraco. 

Tulingi,  a  people  of  Gaul  of  no  great  import- 
ance, who  dwelt  on  the  Rhine  between  the  Rau- 
raci  and  the  Helvetii. 

Tuilla,  the  name  of  the  2  daughters  of  Servius 
Tullius,  the  6th  king  of  Rome.  [Ttrir.iu*.] 

Tullia,  frequently  called  by  the  diminutive  Tul- 
1161a,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Cicero  and  Terentia, 
and  was  probably  born  B.C.  79  or  78.  She  was  be- 
trothed in  67  to  C.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi,  whom 
she  married  in  63  during  the  consulship  of  her 
father.  During  Cicero's  banishment  Tullia  lost 
her  first  husband.  She  was  married  again  in  56 
to  FuriusCrassipes,  a  young  man  of  rank  and  large 
property  ;  but  she  did  not  live  with  him  long, 
though  the  time  and  the  reason  of  her  divorce  are 
alike  unknown.  In  50  she  was  married  to  her  3rd 
husband,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  who  was  a  tho- 
rough profligate.  The  marriage  took  place  during 
Cicero's  absence  in  Ciliria,  and,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  was  not  a  happy  one.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  the  husband 
and  the  father  of  Tullia  espoused  opposite  sides. 
While  Dolabella  fought  for  Caesar,  and  Cicrro 
took  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  Tullia  re- 
mained in  Italy.  On  the  19th  of  May,  49,  she 
was  delivered  of  a  7  month*'  child,  which  died 
soon  afterwards.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Dolabella  returned  to  Rome  ;  but  he  continued  to 
lead  a  dissolute  and  profligate  life,  and  at  length 
(46)  a  divorce  took  place  by  mutual  consent.  At 
the  beginning  of  45  Tullia  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
As  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  iccovered  to  bear 
the  fatigues  of  a  journey,  she  accompanied  her 
father  to  Tusculum,  but  she  died  there  in  February. 
Her  loss  was  a  severe  blow  to  Cicero.  Among  the 
many  consolatory  letters  which  he  received  on  the 
occasion  is  the  well-known  one  from  the  celebrated 
jurist  Serv.  Sulpicius  (ad  Fam.  iv.  5).  To  dissi- 
pate his  grief,  Cicero  drew  up  a  treatise  on  Con- 
solation. 

Tullia  Gens,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The  pa- 
trician Tullii  were  one  of  the  A I  ban  houses,  which 
were  transplanted  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tullus 
Hostilius.  The  patrician  branch  of  the  gens  ap- 
pears to  have  become  extinct  at  an  early  period ; 
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for  after,  the  early  times  of  the  republic  no  one  of 
the  luunc  occur*  for  some  centuries,  and  the  Tullii 
of  a  later  age  arc  not  only  plebeian*,  but,  with  the 
rxception  of  their  bearing  the  same  name,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  having  any  connection  with  th* 
ancient  gens.  The  first  plebeian  Tullius  who  rot* 
to  the  honour*  of  the  state  was  M.  Tollius  Decula, 
rr i>»ul  B.  c.  81,  and  the  next  was  the  celebrated 
orator  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  [Cicbro.J 

Tullianum.    [Roma,  p.  654,  b.] 

Tullius.  Servius,  the  b'th  king  of  Rome.  The 
account  of  the  early  life  and  death  of  Serving  Tul 
lius  is  full  of  marvels,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
possessing  any  title  to  a  real  historical  narrative. 
His  mother,  Ocrisia,  was  one  of  the  captives  taken 
at  Comiculum,  and  became  a  female  slave  of  Tana- 
quil, the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  was  born 
in  the  king's  palace,  and  notwithstanding  his  ser- 
vile origin  was  brought  up  as  the  king's  son,  since 
Tanaquil  by  her  powers  of  divination  had  foreseen 
the  greatness  of  tne  child  ;  and  Tarquinius  placed 
such  confidence  in  him.  that  he  gave  him  hi* 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
exercise  of  the  government.    His  rule  was  mild 
and  bene6cent ;  and  so  popular  did  he  become, 
that  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marciua,  fearing  lest  they 
should  be  deprived  of  the  throne  which  they 
claimed  as  their  inheritance,  procured  the  assas- 
sination of  Tarquinius  [Tarquinius].   They  did 
not,  however,  reap  the  fruit  of  their  crime,  for 
Tanaquil,  pretending  that  the  king's  wound  was 
not  mortal,  told  the  people  that  Tarquinius  would 
recover  in  a  few  days,  and  that  he  had  commanded 
Servius  meantime  to  discbarge  the  duties  of  the 
kingly  office.    Serviua  forthwith  began  to  net  as 
king,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  ;  and 
when  the  death  of  Tarquinius  could  no  longer  be 
concealed,  he  was  already  in  firm  possession  ««f 
the  royal  power.    The  reign  of  Servius  is  almost 
as  barren  of  military  exploits  as  that  of  Numa, 
The  only  war  which  Livy  mentions  is  one  against 
Veii,  which  was  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
The  great  deeds  of  Servius  were  deeds  of  peace ; 
and  he  was  regarded  by  posterity  as  the  author  of 
all  their  civil  rights  and  institutions,  just  as  Numa 
was  of  their  religious  rites  and  ordinances.  Three 
important  event*  are  assigned  to  Servius  by  uni- 
versal tradition.    First,  he  gave  a  new  constitution 
to  the  Roman  state.    The  two  main  objects  of  this 
constitution  were  to  give  the  plebs  political  inde- 
pendence, and  to  assign  to  property  that  influence 
in  the  state  which  had  previously  belonged  to  birth 
exclusively.    In  order  to  carry  his  purpose  into 
effect,  Servius  made  a  two  fold  division  of  the 
Roman  people,  one  territorial,  and  the  other  ac- 
cording to  property.  For  details,  see  Did.  o/Antuf. 
art.  Comitia.    Secondly,  he  extended  the  pomoe- 
rium,  or  hallowed  boundary  of  the  city,  and  com- 
pleted the  city  by  incorporating  with  it  the  Quirioal, 
Viminal,  8nd  Esquiline  hills.  [Roma.]  Thirdly,  he 
established  an  important  alliance  with  the  Latins, 
by  which  Rome  and  the  cities  of  Latium  became 
the  members  of  one  great  league.    By  his  new 
constitution  Servius  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
patricians,  who  conspired  with  L.  Tarquinius  to 
deprive  him  of  his  life  and  of  his  throne.  His 
death  was  the  subject  of  a  legend,  which  ran  a* 
follows.    Servius,  soon  after  his  succession,  gave  { 
\  is  '2  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  2  sons  of  Tar-  >. 
quiriius  Priscus.   L.  Tarquinius  the  elder  was  mar- 
ried  to  a  quiet  and  gentle  wile ;  Aruns,  the  younger. 
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'  to  an  aspiring  and  ambitions  woman.  The 
of  the  two  brothers  was  the  very  opposite  of  v* 
wives  who  had  fallen  to  their  lot ;  fur  Lucius  %•/ 
proud  and  haughty,  but  Aruns  unambitious)  suti 
quiet    The  wife  of  Aruns,  fearing  that  her  hus- 
band would  tamely  resign  the  sovereignty  to  his 
elder  brother,  resolved  to  destroy  both  her  £aih-i 
and  her  husband.    She  persuaded  Lucius  to  mur- 
der his  wife,  and  she  murdered  her  own  husburd  ; 
and  the  survivors  straightway  married.  Tnl-'ta 
now  urged  her  husband  to  murder  ber  father;  aj.rf 
it  was  said  that  their  design  wa»  hastened  by  the 
belief  that  Serviu*  entertained  the  thought  of  lay- 
ing down  hi*  kingly  power,  and  establishing  the 
consular  form  of  government.   The  patrician*  w<re 
equally  alarmed  at  this  scheme.    Their  ma  tea) 
hatred  and  fears  united  them  closely  together  • 
and  when  the  conspiracy  was  ripe,  Tarquin:ui 
entered  the  forum  arrayed  in  the  kingly  rube*, 
seated  himself  in  the  royal  chair  in  the  senate- 
house,  and  ordered  the  senators  to  be  summxre^ 
to  him  as  their  king.    At  the  first  new*  of  the 
commotion,  Servius  hastened  to  the  senate- hoi;  w, 
and,  standing  at  the  door-way,  ordered  Tarquinius 
to  come  down  from  the  throne.   Tarquinius  *t<ra»3 
forward,  seized  the  old  man,  and  flung  him  d«'n 
the  stone  steps.    Covered  with  blood,  the  kin,; 
was  hastening  home;  but,  before  he  reached  it,  be 
was  overtaken  by  the  sen  ants  of  Tarquinius,  and 
murdered.    Tullia  drove  to  the  senate- hoase,  sod 
greeted  her  husband  as  king ;  but  her  tmnaporu  of 
joy  struck  even  him  with  horror.    He  bade  hrr  p 
home ;  and  as  she  was  returning,  ber  chanoic-er 
pulled  tip.  and  pointed  out  the  corpse  of  her  father 
lying  in  his  blood  across  the  road.  She  commanded 
him  to  drive  on ;  the  blood  of  her  father  spirted 
over  the  carriage  and  on  her  dreta ;  and  from  that 
day  forward  the  street  bore  the  name  of  the  r*w 
Svltrutu*,  or  Wicked  Street.    The  body  lay  ko- 
buried,  for  Tarquinius  said  scoffing! y,  **  Romulus 
too  went  without  burial  ;~  and  this  impious  mockery 
is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  his  surname  of  Su- 
perbus.  Servius  had  reigned  44  year*,  Hiameaorr 
was  long  cherished  by  the  plebeian*. 
Tullius  Tiro.  [Tiro.] 

Tullum  (7W),  the  capital  of  the  Leuct.  s 
people  in  the  S.  B.  of  Gallia  Belgica  between  the 
Matrona  and  Mosella. 

Tullus  Hostilius,  3rd  king  of  Rome,  i*  said  to 
have  been  the  grandson  of  Hostns  Hostilius,  who 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Sabines  in  the  reign  *f 
Romulus.  His  legend  ran  as  follows:  —  Tolls* 
Hostilius  departed  from  the  peaceful  ways  of 
Numa,  and  aspired  to  the  martial  renown  of  Ro- 
mulus. He  made  Alba  acknowledge  Rome's  su- 
premacy in  the  war  wherein  the  3  Roman  brothers, 
the  Honitii,  fought  with  the  3  A! ban  brothers,  tbe 
Curiatii,  at  the  Fossa  Cluilia.  Next  he  warred 
with  Fidenae  and  with  Vcii.  and  being  straJtly 
pressed  by  their  joint  host*,  he  vowed  temple*  ta 
Pallor  and  Pavor — Paleness  and  Panic  And  after 
the  fight  was  won,  he  tore  asunder  with  chariots 
Mettius  Fufetius,  the  king  or  dictator  of  Alb*,  lo- 
calise he  had  desired  to  betray  Rome  ;  and  b* 
utterly  destroyed  Alba,  sparing  only  tbe  temples  «f 
the  gods,  and  bringing  the  Allan  people  to  Rone, 
where  he  gave  them  the  Caelian  hill  to  dwelt  on. 
Then  he  turned  himself  to  war  with  the  Sabines; 
and  being  again  straitened  in  fight  in  a  wood 
called  the  Wicked  Wood,  he  vowed  a  yearly  festi- 
val to  Saturn  and  Ops,  and  to  double  the  nuiaS* 
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of  the  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mamers.  And  when,  by 
their  help,  he  had  vanquished  the  Sabines,  he  per- 
formed hil  vow,  and  its  records  were  the  feasts 
Saturnalia  and  Opalia.  In  hit  old  age,  Tallin 
grew  weary  of  warring;  and  when  a  pestilence 
•track  him  and  his  people,  and  a  shower  of  burn- 
ing stones  fell  from  heaven  on  Mt  Alba,  and  a 
voice  as  of  the  Alban  gods  came  forth  from  the 
solitary  temple  of  Jupiter  on  iu  summit,  he  remem- 
bered the  peaceful  and  happy  days  of  Numa,  and 
•ought  to  win  the  favour  of  the  gods,  as  Numa  had 
done,  by  prayer  and  divination.  But  the  gods 
heeded  neither  his  prayers  nor  his  charms,  and 
when  he  would  inquire  of  Jupiter  Elicius,  Jupiter 
was  wroth,  and  smote  Tullus  and  his  whole  house 
with  fire.  Perhaps  the  only  historical  fact  em- 
bodied in  the  legend  of  Tullus  is  the  ruin  of  Alba. 

Tunes  or  Knit  (Tuvtjt,  TotfVts :  Tvvrjaauos : 
7Ws),  a  strongly  fortified  city  of  N.  Africa,  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Carthaginian  gulf,  10  miles 
S.  W.  of  Carthage,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Cauda.  At  the  time  of  Augustus  it  bad  greatly 
declined,  but  it  afterwards  recovered,  and  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  Regency  of  Tunit. 

Tungri,  a  German  people  who  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  settled  in  Gaul  in  the  country  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Aduatici  and  the  Eburones. 
Their  chief  town  was  called  Tungri  or  Aduaca 
Tongronim  (Tongern),  on  the  road  from  Cas- 
tellmn  Morinorum  to  Coionia  Agrippina. 

Turdetani,  the  most  numerous  people  ra  His- 
pania  Baetica,  dwelt  in  the  8.  of  the  province  on 
both  banks  of  the  Baetis  as  far  as  Lusitauia. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  most  civilised  people 
in  all  Spain.  Their  country  was  called  Tuxdo- 
tanla. 

Torduli,  a  people  in  Hispania  Baetica,  situated 
to  the  £.  and  S.  of  the  Turdetani,  with  whom  they 
were  closely  connected.  The  names,  in  fact,  ap- 
pear identical. 

Torla  or  Turium  (G*adalaviar\  a  river  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Spain,  flowing  into  the  sea  at  Valentia, 
memorable  for  the  battle  fought  on  its  banks  be- 
tween Pompcy  and  Sertorius. 

Tuxiasso  (Turiassonensis  :  Tarrazona),  a  town 
of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
mad  from  Caesaraugusta  to  Numantia.  It  pos- 
sessed a  fountain,  the  water  of  which  was  said  to 
be  very  excellent  for  hardening  iron. 

Turnnj  (Tvovoi).  L  Son  of  Daunus  and  Venilia, 
and  king  of  the  Rutuli  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  Aeneas  in  Italy.  He  was  a  brother  of  Juturno, 
and  related  to  Amata,  the  wife  of  king  Latinos  ; 
and  he  fought  against  Aeneas,  because  Latinus  had 
given  to  the  Trojan  hero  his  daughter  Lavinia, 
who  had  been  previously  promised  to  Turn  us.  He 
appears  in  the  Ameid  as  a  brave  warrior ;  but  in 
the  end  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Aeneas.— 2.  A 
Roman  satiric  poet,  was  a  native  of  Aurunca,  and 
lived  under  Vespasian  and  Domitian.  We  possess 
30  hexameters,  forming  a  portion  of,  apparently,  a 
long  satiric  poem,  the  subject  being  an  enumeration 
of  the  crimes  and  abominations  which  characterised 
the  reign  of  Nero.  These  lines  are  ascribed  by 
some  modern  scholars  to  Tumus. 

Tumus  HerdonJufl.  [Hbrdonius.] 

Tfirones,  Turdni  or  Tuxonli,  a  people  in  the 
interior  of  Gallia  Lngdunensis  between  the  Au- 
lerci,  Andes  and  Pictones.  Their  chief  town  was 
Caesarodunam,  subsequently  Turdni  (Tours)  on 
the  Liger  {Loire). 
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TurpHIui,  Sextus,  a  Roman  dramatist,  who* 
productions  belonged  to  the  department  of  Comoe- 
dia  PalUata.  The  titles  of  13  or  14  of  bis  play* 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  a  few  frag- 
ments. He  died,  when  very  old,  at  Sinuessa  in 
B.  c.  101.  He  stands  7th  in'  the  scale  of  Volcatiui 
Sedigitus.  [Shdiuitus.] 

Turplo,  L.  Ambivlufl,  a  very  celebrated  actot 
in  the  time  of  Terence,  in  most  of  whose  plays  he 
acted. 

Turria  Hannibalis  (Dourj  Saiekah,  Ru.),  a 
castle  on  the  coast  of  By  sac  ens,  between  Thap*us 
and  Acholla,  belonging  to  Hannibal,  who  embarked 
here  when  he  fled  to  Antiochus  the  Great. 
Tuxrif  Stratonis.  [Cabs  a  rb  a.  No.  3.] 
Tuscanla  (Tuscan iensis :  ToteantUa),  a  town 
of  Etruria  on  the  river  Marta,  rarely  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  but  celebrated  in  modem  times, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  Etruscan  anti- 
quities which  have  been  discovered  in  iu  ancient 
tombs. 

TuacL,  Tuscla.  [Etrurja.] 

Tusculum  (Tusculanus  :  nr.  Frascati,  Ru.),  an 
ancient  town  of  Latium,  situated  about  10  miles 
S.E.  of  Rome,  on  a  lofty  summit  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  called  after  the  town  Txuculani  Montes, 
and  which  are  a  continuation  of  Mons  Albaiius. 
Tusculum  was  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified 
places  in  all  Italy,  both  by  nature  and  by  art. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Telegonus,  the 
son  of  Ulysses;  and  it  was  always  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Latin  towns.  Its  import- 
ance in  the  time  of  the  Roman  kings  is  shown  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus  giving  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Octavius  Mamilius,  the  chief  of  Tusculum. 
At  a  later  time  it  became  a  Roman  municipium, 
and  was  the  birth-place  of  several  distinguished 
Roman  families.  Cato  the  Censor  was  a  native  of 
Tusculum.  Its  proximity  to  Rome,  iu  salubrity, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  situation  made  it  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  Roman  nobles  during  the  summer. 
Cicero,  among  others,  had  a  favourite  villa  at  this 
place,  which  he  frequently  mentions  under  the 
name  of  Tusculanum.  The  site  of  this  villa  is 
not  exactly  known  ;  some  placing  it  near  Grotta 
Ferrata,  on  the  road  from  Frascati  to  the  Alban 
lake  ;  and  others  near  La  Rufinella.  The  ruins 
of  ancient  Tusculum  are  situated  on  the  summit  ol 
the  mountain  about  2  miles  above  Frascati. 

Tfitlcanus,  a  Roman  poet  and  a  friend  of  Ovid, 
who  had  translated  into  Latin  verse  a  portion  of 
the  Odyssey. 

Tutais  (Gar thee  or  Guerfey  /7as*u»,  Ru.),  a 
city  in  the  Dodccaschoeuus,  that  is,  the  part  of 
Aethiopia  immediately  above  Egypt,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  N.  of  Pselcis,  and  S.  of  Talmia. 

Tyana  (Tuoxo:  Twos-stli:  Kit  /Visar,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  S.  of  Cappadocia, 
at  the  N.  foot  of  M.  Taurus,  on  the  high  road  to 
the  Cilician  Gates,  300  stadia  from  Cybistra,  and 
400  from  Mazaca,  in  a  position  of  great  natural 
strength,  which  was  improved  by  fortifications. 
Under  Caracalla  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony.  In 
&  c  272  it  was  taken  by  Aurelian,  in  the  war 
with  Zenobia,  to  whose  territory  it  then  belonged. 
Valens  made  it  the  chief  city  of  Cappadocia  Se- 
cunda.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  a  great  tempi* 
of  Jupiter,  by  the  side  of  a  lake  in  a  swampy 
plain ;  and  near  the  temple  was  a  remarkable  effer- 
vescing spring  called  Asmabaeon.  Tyana  was  the 
native  place  of  ApoUunius,  the  supposed  worker  oi 
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miracle*,  The  S.  district  of  Gippadoaa,  in  which 
the  city  stood,  was  called  Tyanltis. 

Tyche.  [Fortuna.] 

Tyche.  [Syracubak.] 

Tydena  (Twosui),  son  of  Oeneos,  king  of  Caly- 
don,  and  Periboea.  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
Calydon  in  consequence  of  some  murder  which  he 
had  committed,  but  which  is  differently  described 
by  the  different  authors,  some  saying  that  he 
killed  his  father's  brother,  Mela*,  Lycopeus,  or 
Alcathous;  others  that  he  slew  Thnas  or  Apha- 
reus,  his  mother's  brother;  others  that  he  slew  his 
brother  Olenias ;  and  others  again  that  he  killed 
the  sons  of  Melas,  who  had  revolted  against  Oe- 
neus.  He  fled  to  Adrastns  at  Argos,  who  purified 
him  from  the  murder,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
De'ipyle  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Diomedes,  who  is  hence  frequently  called 
Tydldes.  He  accompanied  Adrastus  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Thebes,  where  he  was  wounded  by 
Melanippus,  who,  however,  was  slain  by  him. 
When  Tydeus  lay  on  the  ground  wounded,  Athena 
appeared  to  him  with  a  remedy  which  she  had 
received  from  Zeus,  and  which  was  to  make  him 
immortal.  This,  however,  was  prevented  by  a 
stratagem  of  Amphiaraus,  who  hated  Tydeus,  for 
he  cut  off  the  head  of  Melanippus  and  brought  it 
to  Tydeus.  who  divided  it  and  ate  the  brain,  or 
devoured  some  of  the  flesh.  Athena,  seeing  this, 
shuddered,  and  left  Tydeus  to  his  fate,  who  conse- 
quently died,  and  was  buried  by  Macon. 

TylOl  or  Tyros  (TuAot,  Tvpos :  Bahrein),  an 
island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
celebrated  for  its  pearl  fisheries. 

Tymbree  or  Tembrogius  (Pur$dk\  a  river  of 
Phrygia,  rising  in  M.  Dindymene,  and  flowing 
past  Cotyaeum  and  Dorylaeum  into  the  San- 
garius.  It  was  the  boundary  between  Phrygia 
Kpictetus  and  Phrygia  Salutaris. 

Tymnet  (Tvfxvris),  an  epigrammatic  poet,  whose 
epigrams  were  included  in  the  Garland  of  Mele- 
ager,  but  respecting  whose  exact  date  we  hare  no 
further  evidence.  There  are  7  of  his  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology. 

Tymphaei  (Ti>m^><uo<),  a  people  of  Epirus,on  the 
borders  of  Thessaly,  so  called  from  Mt  Tympho 
(T<yt<pn),  sometimes,  but  less  correctly,  written 
Stymphe  (Sto)^).  Their  country  was  called 
Tymphaea  (Twm<T«««). 

Tymphrestua  {Tun<pfm<rr6s :  Elladiui),  a  moun- 
tain in  Thessaly,  in  the  country  of  the  Dryopes,  in 
which  the  river  SperchCus  rises. 

Tynd&reua  (Tvr&dptot),  not  Tyndarna,  which 
is  not  found  in  classical  writers,  was  son  of  Peri- 
eres  and  Gorgophone,  or,  according  to  otners,  son 
of  Oebalns,  by  the  nymph  Batla  or  by  Gorgophone. 
Tyndarens  and  his  brother  I  can  us  were  expelled 
by  their  step-brother  Hippocoon  and  his  sons ; 
whereupon  Tyndareus  fled  to  Thestius  in  Aetolia, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  wars  against  his  neigh- 
bours. In  Aetolia  Tyndarens  married  Led  a,  the 
daughter  of  Thestius.  and  was  afterwards  restored 
to  Sparta  by  Hercules.  By  Led  a.  Tyndareus 
became  the  father  of  Timandra,  Clytaemnestra, 
and  Philonog.  One  night  Leda  was  embraced 
(with  by  Zeus  and  Tyndareus,  and  the  result  was 
the  birth  of  Pollux  and  Helena,  the  children  of 
Zeus,  and  of  Castor  and  Clytaemnestra,  the  chil- 
dren of  Tyndareus.  The  patronymic  Tyndirldae 
is  frequently  given  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the 
female  pitrouywic  Tyndaris  to  Helen  and  Cly- 
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taemnestra.  When  Castor  and  Poll  ax  knd  b*m 
received  among  the  immortals,  Tyndareus  wv»d 
Mcnelaus  to  come  to  Sparta,  ajid  surrertderc-d  5  ■ 
kingdom  to  him. 

Tyndaris  or  Tyndirium  (Ti»»-*Wf.  Trntipm*. 
Tyndaritanus :  Tindare),  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  M 
Sicily,  with  a  good  harbour,  a  little  W.  of  M«r»- 
sana,  near  the  promontory  of  the  same  nam* 
founded  by  the  elder  Dionysins,  a.  c  396,  which 
became  an  important  place.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Agrippa,  the  general  of  Octartan,  a 
the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey.  The  greater  pan 
of  the  town  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  sa 
inundation  of  the  s^a. 

Typhdn  or  Typh&eoi  (Tvpdvr,  Tw^ww.  ex- 
tracted into  Tv^tfs),  a  monster  of  the  primitive 
world,  is  described  sometimes  as  a  destructive 
hurricane,  and  sometimes  a*  a  6re-breathiog  gtux 
According  to  Homer,  he  was  concealed  id  the 
earth  in  the  country  of  the  Arirai  (E*r  'AjAusn, 
of  which  the  Latin  poets  have  made  /ww], 
which  was  lashed  by  Zeus  with  flashes  of  brKt- 
ning.  In  Hesiod,  Tv  phaon  and  Typboeu*  are  - 
distinct  beings.  Typhaon  is  represented  aa  a  sra 
of  Typhoeua,  and  a  fearful  hurricane,  who  by 
Echidna  became  the  father  of  the  dog  Orth&s, 
Cerberus,  the  Leroaean  hydra.  Chtmaera.  and  ih« 
Sphynx.  Typhoeu*,  on  the  other  hand,  is  called 
the  youngest  son  of  Tartarus  and  Gat-a,  or  of  His 
alone,  because  she  was  indignant  at  Zeos  having 
given  birth  to  Athena  He  ia  described  a  a 
monster  with  100  beads,  fearful  eyes,  aad  terrible 
voices;  he  wanted  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  af 
gods  and  men,  but  was  subdued,  after  a  fearful 
struggle,  by  Zeu%  with  a  thunderbolt.  He  beyst 
the  winds,  whence  he  is  also  called  the  father  of 
the  Harpies;  but  the  beneficent  winds  Notes, 
Boreas,  Argestes,  and  Zephynu,  were  not  his  sees. 
Aeschylus  and  Pindar  describe  him  as  l>nng  is  a 
Cilician  cave.  He  is  further  said  to  have  at  on* 
time  been  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  all  the  im- 
mortals, and  to  have  been  killed  by  Zens  with  a 
flash  of  lightning ;  he  was  buried  in  Tanaras 
under  Mount  Aetna,  the  workshop  of  Hepbaestva, 
which  is  hence  called  by  the  poeta  Typkois  A**-*. 
The  later  poets  frequently  connect  Typhoecs  with 
Egypt  The  gods,  it  is  said,  unable  to  hold  sat 
awainst  him,  fled  to  Egypt  where,  from  fear,  they 
metamorphosed  themselves  into  animals,  with  the 
exception  of  Zeus  and  Athena. 

Tyragetae.  Tyrigetae  or  Tyrangetae.  a  p*-o^« 
in  European  Sarmatia,  probably  a  branch  of  the 
Getae,  dwelling  E.  of  the  river  Tyraa. 

Tyrannion  (TvpayWwr).  L  A  Greek  grasamsv 
rian,  a  native  of  Amisus  in  Pontua,  was  originally 
called  Theophrastus,  but  received  from  ha  in- 
structor the  name  of  Tyrannion  on  account  of  his 
domineering  behaviour  to  his  fellow  disciples.  Ia 
B.  c  72  he  was  taken  captive  by  Locullua,  whs 
carried  him  to  Rome.  He  was  given  by  Lucullaa 
to  Murena,  who  manumitted  him.  At  Rosa 
Tyrannion  occupied  himself  in  teaching.  He  was 
also  employed  in  arranging  the  library  of  ApeiJi- 
con,  which  Sulla  brought  to  Rome.  This  library 
contained  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  upon  which 
Tyrannion  bestowed  considerable  care  and  aitr ra- 
tion. Cicero  speaks  in  the  highest  terras  of  the 
learning  and  ability  of  Tyrannion.  Tyraaniaa 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  died  at  a  wry 
advanced  age  of  a  paralytic  stroke.  —  2.  A  native 
of  Phoenicia,  the  son"  of  Artemidorus,  aad  s 
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disciple  of  the  preceding.  His  original  name  was 
Diocles.  He  was  taken  captive  in  the  war  be- 
tween Antony  and  Octavian,  and  was  purchased 
by  Dymaa,  a  freed  man  of  the  emperor.  By  him 
be  was  presented  to  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero, 
who  manumitted  him.  He  taught  at  Rome,  and 
wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  which  are  all  loat 

Tyras  (Tvpas,  TuprfJ :  Dniester  \  subsequently 
called  Danastns,  a  river  in  European  Sarmatia, 
forming  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  boundary 
between  Dacia  and  Sarmatia,  and  falling  into  the 
Puntus  Euxinus,  N.  of  the  Danube.  At  its  moqth 
there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name,  probably  on 
the  site  of  the  mod  em  ^4  dejt  t  inn  nav 

Tyriaeum  (Tvptauov ;  Jlgkmn\  a  city  of  Lyca- 
onia,  described  by  Xenophon  (in  the  Analxuit)  aa 
20  parasangs  W.  of  Iconium.  It  lay  due  W.  of 
Laodicca. 

Tyro  (Twp«),  daughter  of  Salmoneua  and  Al- 
cidice.  She  waa  wife  of  Cretheus,  and  beloved  by 
the  river-god  Enipeua  in  Theasaly,  in  whose  form 
Poseidon  appeared  to  her,  and  became  by  her  the 
father  of  Pebas  and  Ncleus.  By  Cretheus  she 
was  the  mother  of  Aeson,  Pherea,  and  Amytbaon. 

Tyrrheni,  Tyrrhenla.  [Etruru.] 

Tyrrhenum  Mare.   [  Etr  ori a.  ] 

Tyrrhinns  {Tvfifat>6s  or  Tvpanv6s\  son  of  the 
Lydian  king  Atya  and  Callithea,  and  brother  of 
Lyd us,  is  said  to  have  led  a  Pelasgian  colony  from 
Lydia  into  Italy,  into  the  country  of  the  Urn- 
brians,  and  to  have  given  to  the  coloniata  his  name, 
Tyrrhenians.  Othera  call  Tyrrhenua  a  son  of 
Hercules  by  Omphale,  or  of  Telephua  and  Hiera, 
and  a  brother  of  T  arch  on.  The  name  Tarchon 
aeema  to  be  only  another  form  of  Tyrrhenua. 

Tyrrheua,  a  shepherd  of  king  Latinus.  Aa 
Ascanius  was  hunting,  he  killed  a  tame  stag  be- 
longing to  Tyrrheua,  whereupon  the  country  people 
took  up  arms,  which  waa  the  first  conflict  in  Italy 
between  the  native*  and  the  Trojan  settlers. 

Tyrtaeua  (TvpTaToi  or  Tvprcuos),  son  of  Ar- 
chembrotus,  of  Aphidnae  in  Attica.  According  to 
the  older  tradition,  the  Spartans  during  the  2nd 
Mesaenian  war  were  commanded  by  an  oracle  to 
take  a  leader  from  among  the  Athenians  and  thus 
to  conquer  their  enemies,  whereupon  they  cho&e 
Tyrtaeua  as  their  leader.  Later  writers  embellish 
the  story,  and  represent  Tyrtaeua  aa  n  lame  school- 
master,  of  low  family  and  reputation,  whom  the 
Athenians,  when  applied  to  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  accordance  with  the  oracle,  purposely 
sent  as  the  most  inefficient  leader  they  could  select, 
being  unwilling  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
extending  their  dominion  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
little  thinking  that  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeua  would 
achieve  that  victory  which  his  physical  consti- 
tution seemed  to  forbid  his  aspiring  to.  Many 
modern  critics  reject  altogether  the  account  of  the 
Attic  origin  of  Tyrtaeua,  and  maintain  that  the 
extant  fragments  of  his  poetry  actually  furnish 
evidence  of  his  being  a  Lacedaemonian.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  positive  decision  upon 
the  subject  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
poems  of  Tyrtaeua  exercised  an  important  influence 
upon  the  Spartans,  composing  their  dissensions  at 
home,  and  animating  their  courage  in  the  field. 
In  order  to  appease  their  civil  discords,  he  com- 
posed his  celebrated  elegy  entitled  M  Legal  Order  " 
(Evvofila),  which  appears  to  have  had  a  wondrous 
effect  in  stilling  the  excited  passions  of  the  Spar- 
tans.   But  still  mora  celebrated  were  the  poems 


by  winch  he  animated  the  courage  of  the  Spnrtans 
in  their  conflict  with  the  Messenians.  These 
poems  were  of  2  kinds;  namely,  elegies,  con- 
taining exhortations  to  constancy  and  courage,  and 
descriptions  of  the  glory  of  fighting  bravely  for 
one^  native  land  ;  and  more  spirited  compositions, 
in  the  anapaestic  measure,  which  were  intended  as 
marching  songs,  to  be  performed  with  the  music  of 
the  flute.  He  lived  to  see  the  success  of  bis  efforts 
in  the  entire  conquest  of  the  Messenians,  and  their 
reduction  to  the  condition  of  Helots.  He  there- 
fore flourished  down  to  B.C.  668,  which  waa  the 
last  year  of  the  2nd  Messenian  war.  The  best 
separate  edition  of  the  fragments  of  his  poems  ia 
by  Bach,  with  the  remains  of  the  elegiac  poets, 
Callinus  and  Aaius,  Lips.  1831. 

Tyrua  (Tu>o» :  Aram.  Tura :  O.  T.  Tsor :  Tii- 
pior,  Tjfrius :  6str,  Ru.),  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  famous  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  stood  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenice,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Sidon. 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Sidouians,  and  is  therefore 
called  in  Scripture  **the  daughter  of  Sidon."  It 
gradually  eclipsed  the  mother  city,  and  came  to  be 
the  chief  place  of  all  Phoenice  for  wealth,  commerce, 
and  colonising  activity.  In  the  time  of  Solomon, 
we  find  its  king,  Hiram,  who  waa  also  king  of 
Sidon,  in  close  alliance  with  the  Hebrew  monarch, 
whom  he  assisted  in  building  the  temple  and  his 
palace,  and  in  commercial  enterprises.  Respecting 
ita  colonies  and  maritime  enterprise,  see  Phosnicb 
and  Carthago.  The  Assyrian  king  Shalma- 
neser  laid  siege  to  Tyre  for  5  years,  but  without 
success.  It  was  again  besieged  for  1 3  years  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  took 
it,  but  the  matter  is  not  quite  certain.  At  the 
period  when  the  Greeks  began  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  city,  its  old  site  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  a  new  city  erected  on  a  small  island 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  a  mile  in 
length,  and  a  little  N.  of  the  remains  of  the  former 
city,  which  was  now  called  Old  Tyre  (naAcuVi/por). 
With  the  additional  advantage  of  its  insular  po- 
sition, this  new  city  soon  rose  to  a  prosperity 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  its  predecessor ;  though, 
under  the  Persian  kings,  it  seems  to  have  ranked 
again  below  Sidon.  [Sidon.]  In  a  c.  322  the 
Tynans  refused  to  open  their  gates  to  Alexander, 
who  laid  siege  to  the  city  for  7  months,  and  united 
the  island  on  which  it  stood  to  the  mainland  by  a 
mole  constructed  chiefly  of  the  ruins  of  Old  Tyre. 
This  mole  lias  ever  since  formed  a  permanent  con- 
nection between  the  island  and  the  mainland. 
After  iu  capture  and  sack  by  Alexander,  Tyre 
never  regained  its  former  consequence,  and  iu 
commerce  was  for  the  most  part  transferred  to 
Alexandria.  It  recovered,  however,  sufficiently 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  strong  fortress  and  flourishing 
port  under  the  early  Roman  emperors.  Septimius 
Severus  made  it  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  Jerome  calls  it  the  most  beau- 
tiful city  of  Phoenicia.  It  waa  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance  in  medieval  history,  especially  aa 
one  of  the  last  points  held  by  the  Christians  on  the 
coast  of  Syria.  The  wars  of  the  Crusades  com- 
pleted its  ruin,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
poor  village ;  and  even  its  ruins  are  for  the  most 
part  covered  by  the  sea.  Even  the  site  of  Baby- 
lon does  not  present  a  more  striking  fulfilment  of 
prophecy. 

Txetaea  (T&rfa).  L  Joannes,  a  Greek  gran*, 
maxian  of  Constantinople,  flourished  about  a.  n> 
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11.50.  His  writings  bear  evident  traces  of  the 
extent  of  his  learning,  and  nut  lets  of  the  inordi- 
nate self-conceit  with  which  tbey  had  tilled  him. 
He  wrote  a  vast  number  of  work*,  of  which  several 
are  still  extant  Of  these  the  2  following  are  the 
most  important :  1.  Mao*,  which  consists  properly 
of  3  poems,  collected  into  one  under  the  titles  Ttt 
wpb  0/*fy»v,  Ttt  'Oftfjpot,  iral  to  fit?  "Opnpor. 
The  whole  amounts  to  1676  lines,  and  is  written 
in  hexameter  metre.  It  is  a  very  dull  composition. 
Edited  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1816.  2.  ChUiades, 
consisting  in  its  present  form  of  12,661  lines. 
This  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  first  editor,  who 
divided  it,  without  reference  to  the  contents,  into 
13  divisions  of  1000  lines,  the  last  being  incom- 
plete. Iu  subject-matter  is  of  the  most  miscella- 
neous kind,  but  embraces  chiefly  mythological  and 
historical  narratives,  arranged  under  separate  titles, 
and  without  any  further  connection.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  them,  as  they  occur:  Croesus, 
Midas,  Gyges,  Codrus,  Alcmaeon,  dec.  It  is 
written  in  bad  Greek,  in  that  abominable  make- 
believe  of  a  metre  called  political  verm.  Edited 
by  Kiessling,  Lips.  1826.  — S.  Isaac,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  the  author  of  a  valuable  commentary 
on  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron.  The  commentary 
is  printed  in  most  of  the  editions  of  Lycophron. 

Tzitzis  or  Tzutzis  (Ru.  S.  of  DebotU\  a  city  in 
the  N.  of  the  Dodecaschoenus,  that  is,  the  part  of 
Aethiopia  immediately  above  Egypt,  a  little  S.  of 
Farembole,  and  considerably  N.  of  Taphia, 

U. 

TJbll,  a  German  people,  who  originally  dwelt  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  were  transported 
across  the  river  by  Agrippa  in  B.  c.  37,  at  their 
own  request,  because  they  wished  to  escape  the 
hostilities  of  the  Suevi.  They  took  the  name  of 
Agrippenses,  from  their  town  Colonia  Agrip- 
una. 

Ucalegon  (OuKoAf'-yajf),  one  of  the  elders  at 
Troy,  whose  house  was  burnt  at  the  destruction  of 
the  city. 

TJcabia,  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica  near  Cor- 
duba. 

TJfens  (Uffcnte\  a  river  in  Latium,  flowing 
from  Setia,  and  falling  into  the  Amasenu*. 

Uffugum,  a  town  in  Bruttium,  between  Scyl- 
lacium  and  Rhegium. 

Ugernum  (Bcau<xdr*\  a  town  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  on  the  road  from  Neraausus  to  Aquae 
Sextiae,  where  Avitus  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

Ulla  {Moniemayor),  a  Roman  municipium  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  situated  upon  a  hill  and  upon 
the  road  from  Gades  to  Corduba. 

Uliarai  or  Olarionensis  Insula  (0/eron),  an 
island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Gaul,  in  the  Aquitaaian 
gulf. 

Ulpianua.  L  Domltlua  Ulpian  as,  a  celebrated 
jurist,  derived  his  origin  from  Tyre  in  Phoenicia, 
but  wns  probably  not  a  native  of  Tyre  himself. 
The  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  The  givater 
part  of  his  juristical  works  were  written  during 
the  sole  reign  of  Caracal  la,  especially  the  2  great 
works  Ad  Edktum  and  the  Libri  ad  Sabinum. 
He  was  banished  or  deprived  of  his  functions  under 
Klagabalos,  who  became  emperor  217 ;  but  on  the 
solvation  of  Alexander  Severus  222,  he  became  the 
MHDcror*  chief  adviser.  The  emperor  conferred  on 
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Ulpian  the  office  of  Serin ionim  magister,.  kt  <\  7-jd» 
him  a  consiliariua,    He  also  held  the  office  «f 
Praefectus  Aunonae,  and  he  was  likewise  mads 
Praefectus  Praetorin.   Ulpian  perished  in  the  resra 
of  Alexander  by  the  bands  of  the  soldiers,  *si 
forced  their  way  into  the  palace  at  night,  and 
killed  him  in  tbe  presence  of  the  emperor  susd  hw 
mother,  228.    His  promotion  to  the  office  of  prae- 
fectus  praetorio  was  probably  an  mi  popu  lar  mea- 
sure.   A  great  part  of  the  numerous  writing*  of 
Ulpian  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
and  a  much  greater  quantity  is  excerpted  frosn  fem 
by  tbe  compilers  of  tbe  Digest  than  from  ar.y 
other  jurist    The  number  of  excerpts  from  Ulpian 
is  said  to  be  2462  ;  and  many  of  the  excerpts  aue 
of  great  length,  and  altogether  they  form  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Digit.    The  ex- 
cerpts from  Paulus  and  Ulpian  together  make  shoot 
one  half  of  the  Digest.    Ulpian's  style  is  perspi- 
cuous, and  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  that  stT 
many  of  the  Roman  jurists  who  are  excerpted  m 
the  Digest.    The  great  legal  knowledge,  the  gc"d 
sense,  and  the  industry  of  Ulpian  place  him  smear 
the  first  of  the  Roman  jurists ;  and  he  has  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  on  tbe  jurisprudence  of 
modern  Europe,  through  the  copious  extracts  from 
his  writings  which  have  been  preserved  by  the 
compilers  of  Justinian's  Digest.    We  possess  a 
fragment  of  a  work  under  the  title  of  Lkmtitu  11- 
piani  Fragments  ;  it  consists  of  29  titles,  and  is  a 
valuable  source  for  the  history  of  the  Roman  la*. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Hugo,  Berlin,  1834,  and 
by  Booking,  Bonn,  1836.— 2.  Of  AnUoch,  a  sophist, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
wrote  several  rhetorical  works.    The  name  of  IU- 
pianus  is  prefixed  to  extant  Commentaries  in  Grers, 
on  18  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  ;  and  it  is 
usually  stated  that  tbey  were  written  by  Ulptanes 
of  Antioch.  But  the  Commentaries  have  evident,  r 
received  numerous  additions  and  interpolations  fmn 
some  grammarian  of  a  very  late  period.    They  are 
printed  in  several  editions  of  tbe  Attic  orators. 
TJlpIufl  Trajanua.    [Tu-ajanl*.  j 
TJltor,  "the  avenger,**  a  surname  of  Mara,  as 
whom  Augustus  built  a  temple  at  Rome  in  tbe 
forum,  after  taking  vengeance  upon  the  murderers 
of  his  great-uncle,  Julius  Caesar. 

Ulubrae  (Ulubranus,  Ulubrensis),  a  small  ton 
in  Latium,  of  uncertain  site,  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

Ulyaaea,  Ulyxee,  or  Ulixes,  called  Odyaseu 
('OBuaatvt)  by  tbe  Greeks,  one  of  the  principal 
Greek  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war.  According  ts 
the  Homeric  account,  he  was  a  son  of  Laertes  and 
Anticlea,  tbe  daughter  of  Autolycus,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Penelope,  the  daughter  of  Icarius,  by  when 
be  became  the  father  of  Telemachua.  But  accord- 
ing to  a  later  tradition  he  was  a  son  of  Sisyphus 
and  Anticlea,  who,  being  with  child  by  Sisyphus, 
was  married  to  Laertes,  and  thus  gave  b:rta  to 
him  either  after  her  arrival  in  Ithaca,  or  on  her 
way  thither.  I*ter  traditions  further  state  that 
besides  Telemachua,  Ulysses  became  by  Penelope 
the  father  of  Arcesilaus  or  Ptoliportbus  ;  and.  by 
Circe,  the  father  of  Agriua,  Latum*.  Telegonos, 
and  Casaiphone ;  by  Calypso  of  Naunithous  slJ 
Nausinous  or  Auson,  Telegonua,  and  Tflrdire  j  ; 
and  lastly,  by  Evippe  of  Leontophron,  Dorydos  at 
Euryalus.  The  name  Odysseus  is  said  to  sigm'v 
the  angry.  The  Story  of  U lyases  ran  ns  follows:— 
When  a  young  man,  Ulysses  went  to  see  hi 
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jjT*r.df»th#r  Autolycus  near  Mt.  Parnassus.  There,  I 
while  engaged  in  the  chase,  he  wm  wounded  by  a 
boar  in  his  knee,  by  the  scar  of  which  he  was  sub- 
aequently  recognised  by  Euryclia.  Even  at  that 
age  he  waa  distinguished  for  courage,  for  knowledge 
ot  navigation,  for  eloquence  and  for  skill  as  a  nego- 
tiator ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Met  scrums 
had  carried  off  some  sheep  from  Ithaca,  Laertes 
sent  him  to  Messcne  to  demand  reparation.  He 
there  met  with  I  pint  us,  who  was  seeking  the  horses 
stolen  from  him,  and  who  gave  him  the  famous 
b«w  of  Eurytus.  This  bow  Ulysses  used  only  in 
Ithaca,  regarding  it  as  too  great  a  treasure  to  be 
employed  in  the  field,  and  it  was  so  strong  that 
none  of  the  suitors  was  able  to  handle  it.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  he  went  to  8parta  as  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Helen  ;  and  he  is  said  to  hare  ad- 
vised Tyndareus  to  make  the  suitors  swear,  that 
•hey  would  defend  the  chosen  bridegroom  against 
any  one  who  should  insult  him  on  Helen's  account 
Tyndareus,  to  show  him  his  gratitude,  persuaded 
his  brother  Icarin*  to  give  Penelope  in  marriage  to 
Ulysses;  or,  according  to  others,  Ulysses  gained 
her  by  conquering  his  competitors  in  the  footrace. 
Homer,  however,  mentions  nothing  of  all  this,  and 
states  that  Agamemnon,  who  visited  Ulysses  in 
Ithaca,  prevailed  upon  him  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty to  join  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against 
Troy.  Other  traditions  relate  that  he  was  visited 
by  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  and  that  Palamedes 
more  especially  induced  him  to  join  the  Greeks. 
When  Palamedes  came  to  Ithaca,  Ulysses  pre- 
tended to  be  mad :  he  yoked  an  ass  and  ox  to  a 
plough,  and  began  to  sow  salt.  Palamedes,  to  try 
him,  placed  the  infant  Telemachua  before  the 
plough,  whereupon  the  father  could  not  continue  to 
play  his  part.  He  stopped  the  plough,  and  was 
obliged  to  undertake  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
he  had  made  when  be  was  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Helen.  This  occurrence  is  said  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  hatred  of  Palamedes.  Being  now  him- 
self gained  for  the  undertaking,  he  contrived  to 
discover  Achilles,  who  was  concealed  among  the 
daughters  of  king  Lycomedes.  [Achilles.]  Be- 
fore, however,  the  Greek*  sailed  from  home,  Ulysses 
in  conjunction  with  Menelaus  went  to  Troy  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Trojans  to  restore  Helen 
and  her  treasures.  When  the  Greeks  were  assem- 
bled at  Aulis,  Ulysses  joined  them  with  12  ships 
and  men  from  Cephallene,  Ithaca,  Neriton,  Cro> 
cylia,  Zacynthus,  Samoa,  and  the  coast  of  Epirus. 
During  the  siege  of  Troy  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  valiant  and  undaunted  warrior,  but  more  par- 
ticularly as  a  cunning  spy,  and  a  prudent  and  elo- 
quent negotiator.  After  the  death  of  Achilles.U  i  vsscs 
contended  for  his  armour  with  the  Telamonian 
Ajax,  and  gained  the  prixe.  He  is  said  by  some 
to  have  devised  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse, 
«nd  he  was  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  within  it 
lie  is  also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  carrying  off 
the  palladium.  —  But  the  most  celebrated  part  of 
his  story  consists  of  his  adventures  after  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
Homeric  poem  called  after  him,  the  Odyssry.  After 
the  capture  of  Troy  he  set  out  on  hit  voyage  home, 
but  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  and  thrown  upon 
the  coast  of  Ismarus,  a  'town  of  the  Cicones,  in 
Thrace,  N.  of  the  island  of  Lemnos.  He  plundered 
the  town,  but  several  of  his  men  were  cut  off  by 
the  Cicones.  From  thence  he  was  driven  by  a  N. 
wicd  towards  Mole*  and  to  the  Lstophngi  on  the 
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I  coast  of  Libya.  Some  of  his  companions  were  so 
much  delighted  with  the  taste  of  the  lotus  that 
I  they  wanted  to  remain  in  the  country,  but  Ulysses 
compelled  them  to  embark  again,  and  continued  his 
voyage.  In  one  day  he  reached  the  goat-island, 
situated  N.  of  the  country  of  the  Lotophagi.  He 
there  left  behind  1 1  ships,  and  with  one  he  sailed 
to  the  neighbouring  island  of  the  Cyclopes  (the 
western  coast  of  Sicily),  where  with  12  companions 
he  entered  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  n 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Thoosa.  This  giant  devoured 
one  after  another  6  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
and  kept  the  unfortunate  Ulysses  and  the  6  others 
as  prisoners  in  his  cave.  In  order  to  save  himself 
Ulysses  contrived  to  make  the  monster  drunk  with 
wine,  and  then  with  a  burning  pole  deprived  him 
of  his  one  eye.  He  now  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape  with  his  friends,  by  concealing  himself  and 
them  under  the  bodies  of  the  sheep  which  the 
Cyclops  let  out  of  his  cave.  In  this  way  Ulysses 
reached  his  ship.  The  Cyclops  implored  his  father 
Poseidon  to  take  vengeance  upon  Ulysses,  and 
henceforth  the  god  of  the  sea  pursued  the  wander- 
ing king  with  implacable  enmity.  Ulysses  next 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Aeolus  ;  and  the  god  on 
his  departure  gave  him  a  bag  of  winds,  which  were 
to  carry  him  home  ;  but  the  companions  of  Ulysses 
opened  the  bag,  and  the  winds  escaped,  whereupon 
the  ships  were  driven  back  to  the  island  of  Aeolus, 
who  indignantly  refused  all  further  assistance. 
After  a  voyage  of  6  days,  Ulvsses  arrived  at  Te- 
lepyios,  the  city  of  Lam  us,  in  which  Antiphates 
ruled  over  the  Laestrygones,  a  sort  of  cannibals. 
This  place  must  probably  be  sought  somewhere  in 
the  N.  of  Sicily.  Ulysses  escaped  from  them  with 
only  one  ship;  and  his  fate  now  carried  him  to  a 
western  island,  Aeaea,  inhabited  by  the  sorceress 
Circe.  Part  of  his  people  were  sent  to  explore  the 
island,  but  they  were  changed  by  Circe  into  swine. 
Eurylochus  alone  escaped,  and  brought  the  sad 
news  to  Ulysses,  who,  when  he  was  hastening  to 
the  assistance  of  his  friends,  was  instructed  by 
Hermes  by  what  means  he  could  resist  the  magie 
powers  of  Circe.  He  succeeded  in  liberating  hit 
companions,  who  were  again  changed  into  men, 
and  were  most  hospitably  treated  by  the  sorceress. 
When  at  length  Ulysses  begged  for  leave  to  de- 
part, Circe  desired  him  to  descend  into  Hades  and 
to  consult  the  seer  Tiresia*.  He  now  sailed  W 
right  across  the  river  Ocean  us,  and  having  landed 
on  the  other  side  in  the  country  of  the  Cimme- 
rians, where  Helios  does  not  shine,  be  entered 
Hades,  and  consulted  Tiresias  about  the  man  net 
in  which  he  might  reach  bis  native  island.  Tire- 
sias informed  him  of  the  danger  and  difficulties 
arising  from  the  anger  of  Poseidon,  but  gave  him 
hope  that  all  would  yet  turn  out  well,  if  Ulysses 
and  his  companions  would  leave  the  herds  of  Helios 
in  Thrinacia  uninjured.  Ulysses  now  returned  to 
Aeaea,  where  Circe  again  treated  the  strangers 
kindly,  told  them  of  the  dangers  that  yet  awaited 
them,  and  of  the  means  of  escaping.  The  wind 
whieh  she  sent  with  them  carried  them  to  the 
island  of  the  Sirens,  somewhere  near  the  W.  coast 
of  Italy.  The  Sirens  sat  on  the  shore,  and  with 
their  sweet  voices  attracted  all  that  passed  by,  and 
then  destroyed  them.  Ulysses,  in  order  to  escape 
the  danger,  filled  the  ears  of  nts  companions  with 
wax,  and  fastened  himself  to  the  mast  cf  his  ship, 
until  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Sirens*  song. 
]  Hii  ship  next  sailed  between  Scvlla  and  Charvb- 
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dis.  two  rocks  between  Thrinacia  and  Italy.  As 
the  ship  passed  between  them,  Scylla,  the  monster 
inhabiting  the  rock  of  the  same  name,  carried  off 
an<l  devoured  6  of  the  companion!  of  Ulysses. 
Kmm  thence  he  came  to  Thrinacia,  the  island  of 
Helios,  who  there  kept  his  sacred  herds  of  oxen. 
Mindful  of  the  advice  of  Tiresias  and  Circe, 
Ulysses  wanted  to  sail  past,  but  his  companions 
compelled  him  to  land.  He  made  them  swear  not 
to  touch  any  of  the  cattle ;  but  as  they  were  de- 
tained in  the  island  by  storms,  and  were  hungry, 
they  killed  the  finest  of  the  oxen  while  Ulysses 
was  asleep.  After  some  days  the  storm  abated, 
and  they  sailed  away,  but  soon  another  storm  came 
on,  and  their  ship  was  destroyed  by  Zeus  with  a 
flash  of  lightning.  All  were  drowned  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself  by  means  of 
the  mast  and  planks,  and  after  10  days  reached 
the  island  of  Ogygia,  inhabited  by  the  nymph 
Calypso.  She  received  him  with  kindness,  and 
desired  him  to  marry  her,  promising  immortality 
and  eternal  youth,  if  he  would  consent,  and  forget 
Ithaca.  But  he  could  not  overcome  his  longing 
after  his  own  home.  Athena,  who  had  always 
protected  Ulysses,  induced  Zeus  to  promise  that 
her  favourite  hero,  notwithstanding  the  anger  of 
Poseidon,  should  one  day  return  to  his  native 
island,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  suitors  of  Pene- 
lope. Hermes  carried  to  Calypso  the  command  of 
Zeus  to  dismiss  Ulysses.  The  nymph  obeyed,  and 
taught  him  how  to  built  a  raft,  on  which,  after 
remaining  8  years  with  her,  he  left  the  island.  In 
1  ti  days  he  came  in  sight  of  Scheria,  the  island  of 
the  Phaeacians,  when  Poseidon  sent  a  storm, 
which  cast  him  off  the  raft.  By  the  assistance  of 
Leucothea  and  Athena  he  reached  Scheria  by  dint 
of  swimming.  The  exhausted  hero  slept  on  the 
shore,  until  he  was  awoke  by  the  voices  of  maidens. 
He  found  Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  king  Alcinous 
and  Arete,  who  conducted  the  hero  to  her  father's 
court.  He  was  there  honoured  with  feasts  and 
contests,  and  the  minstrel  Dcmodocus  sang  of  the 
fall  of  Troy,  which  moved  Ulysses  to  tears,  and 
being  questioned  about  the  cause  of  his  emotion, 
he  related  his  whole  history.  At  length  he  was 
sent  home  in  a  ship.  One  night  as  he  had  falleu 
asleep  in  his  ship,  it  readied  the  coast  of  Ithaca  ; 
the  Phaeacians  who  had  accompanied  him  carried 
him  on  shore,  and  left  him.  He  had  now  been 
away  from  Ithaca  for  20  years,  and  when  he  awoke 
he  did  not  recognise  his  native  land,  for  Athena, 
that  he  might  not  be  recognised,  had  enveloped 
him  in  a  cloud.  As  he  was  lamenting  his  fate  the 
goddess  informed  him  where  he  was,  and  advised 
him  how  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  enemies  of 
his  house.  During  his  absence  his  father  Laertes, 
bowed  down  by  grief  and  old  age,  had  withdrawn 
into  the  country,  his  mother  Anticlea  had  died  of 
sorrow,  his  son  Telemachns  had  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, and  his  wife  Penelope  had  rejected  all  the 
sffers  that  had  been  made  to  her  by  the  importu- 
nate suitors  from  the  neighbouring  islands.  During 
the  last  few  years  more  than  a  hundred  nobles  of 
Ithaca,  Same,  Dulichium,  and  Zacynthus  had  been 
suing  for  the  hand  of  Penelope,  and  in  their  visits 
to  ber  house  had  treated  all  that  it  contained  as  if 
it  had  been  their  own.  That  he  might  be  able  to 
take  vengeance  upon  them,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  not  be  recognised.  Athena  accordingly 
metamorphosed  him  into  an  unsightly  beggar,  and 
be  was  kindly  received  by  Eumaeus,  the  swiue- 
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herd,  a  faithful  servant  of  his  house.  Wh  3e  stayni 
with  Eumaeus,  his  son  Telemachns  returned  frwa 
Sparta  and  Pylos,  whither  he  had  gone  to  obtua 
information  concerning  bis  father.  Ulysses  sca-i* 
himself  known  to  him.  and  with  him  delibecai-d 
upon  the  plan  of  revenge.  In  the  disguise  of  a 
beggur  he  accompanied  Telemachus  and  Eumaeus 
to  the  town.  The  plan  of  revenge  was  now  earned 
into  effect  Penelope,  with  great  difficulty,  was  nude 
to  promise  her  hand  to  him  who  should  conquer  the 
others  in  shooting  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses.  As 
none  of  the  suitors  was  able  to  draw  this  bow,  Ulysses 
himself  took  it  up  and  then  began  to  attack  the 
suitors.  He  was  supported  by  Athena  and  his  so% 
and  all  fell  by  his  hands.  Ulysses  now  made 
himself  known  to  Penelope,  and  went  to  see  hit 
aged  lather.  In  the  meantime  the  report  of  the 
death  of  the  suitors  was  spread  abroad,  and  ta«r 
relatives  rose  in  arms  against  Ulysses ;  hot 
Athena,  who  assumed  the  appearance  of  Mentor, 
brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  people 
and  the  king.  It  has  already  been  remarked  tsat 
in  the  Homeric  poems  Ulysses  is  represented  as  a 
prudent,  cunning,  inventive,  and  eloquent  man,  U»t 
at  the  same  time  as  a  brave,  bold,  and  perse vering 
warrior,  whose  courage  no  misfortune  or  calamity 
could  subdue,  but  later  poets  describe  him  as  a 
cowardly,  deceitful,  and  intriguing  persona^* 
Respecting  the  last  period  of  his  life  the  Homer  c 
poems  give  us  no  information,  except  the  prophecy 
of  Tiresias,  who  promised  him  a  painless  death  in 
a  happy  old  age ;  but  biter  writers  give  us  different 
accounts.  According  to  one,  Telegoous,  the  son 
of  Ulysses  by  Circe,  was  sent  out  by  bis  mother 
to  seek  his  father.  A  storm  east  him  upon  Ithaca, 
which  he  began  to  plunder  in  order  to  obtain  pro- 
visions. Ulysses  and  Telemachus  attacked  him. 
but  he  slew  Ulysses,  and  his  body  was  afterwards 
carried  to  Aeaea.  According  to  some,  Circe  re- 
called Ulysses  to  life  again,  or  on  his  arrival  ia 
Tyrrhenia  he  was  burnt  on  Mt.  Perge.  In  works 
of  art  Ulysses  is  commonly  represented  as  a  sailor, 
wearing  a  semi-oval  cap. 

Umbrla,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ombrica  ($  "<V 
SpiK-f})y  a  district  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Oallia  Cisalpina,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  river  Rubicon  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  sea ; 
on  the  S.  by  Picenum,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  river  Aesis,  and  by  the  land  of  tbe  Sabine*, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Nar;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Etruria,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Tiber.     Under  Augustus  it  formed  the  6th 
Regio  of  Italy.    The  Apennines  ran  through  the 
W.  part  of  the  country,  but  it  contained  many  fertile 
plains  on  the  coast.     Its  inhabitants,  the  Cm  on 
(sing.  Umber),  called  by  the  Greeks  TJmbfici 
('OnSptKol),  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  peoples 
of  Italy,  and  were  connected  with  the  Opka^v. 
Sab i nes,  and  those  other  tribes  whose  languages 
were  akin  to  the  Greek.    The  Umbri  were  at  a 
very  early  period  the  most  powerful  people  ia 
central  Italy,  and  extended  across  the  peninsula 
tmm  the  Adriatic  to  the  Tyrrhene  seas.  Tboa 
they  inhabited  the  country  afterwards  called  Etru- 
ria ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Crotona,  Pe- 
rusia,  Clusium,  and  other  Etruscan  cities,  were 
built  by  the  Umbrians.    They  were  afterwards  de- 
prived of  their  possessions  W.  of  the  Tiber  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  confined  to  the  country  between 
this  river  and  the  Adriatic.   Their  territories  were 
still  further  diminished  by  the  Senonea  a  Gatfc 
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llorolofiium  of  Andronieiu  Cyrrhc«tc«  at  Athrnt ,  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  the  Windi, 
from  the  i  l(rure«  ot  the  \\  lud»  upon  iu  facci.    P»pe  WW. 
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people,  who  took  possession  of  the  whole  country  yn 
the  const,  from  Ariminum  to  the  Aesis.  Th«  Urn- 
bri  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  a.  c.  307  ;  and 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Senones  by  the  Romans 
in  283,  they  again  obtained  possession  of  the  country 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  This  district,  how- 
ever, continued  to  be  called  Aper  Galliau  down  to 
a  late  period.  The  chief  towns  of  Umbria  were 
Ariminum,  Fanum  Fortukak,  Mbvania, 
Tudbr,  Narnia,  and  Spolbtii/m. 

Umbro  (Ombrom)y  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Etruria,  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  near  a  town 
of  the  same  name. 

Ummldlos  Quadratus.  [Quadhatus.] 

Unelli,  a  people  on  the  N.  coast  of  Gaul,  on  a 
promontory  opposite  Britain  (the  modem  Cotantin), 
belonging  to  the  ArmoricL 

Upia  (OJfij).  1.  A  surname  of  Artemis,  as  the 
goddess  assisting  women  in  child-birth.  —  8.  The 
name  of  a  mythical  being,  who  is  said  to  have 
reared  Artemis,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  as 
one  of  the  nymphs  in  her  train.  The  masculine 
I1  pis  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  the  father  of 
Artemis. 

Ur.  [Edbssa.] 

Urania  (Obparla).  1*  One  of  the  Muses,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  by  Mnemosyne.  The  ancient 
bard  Linus  is  called  her  son  by  Apollo,  and  Hyroe- 
naeus  also  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Urania. 
She  was  regarded,  as  her  name  indicates,  as  the 
Muse  of  Astronomy,  and  was  represented  with  a 
celestial  globe,  to  which  she  points  with  a  small 
staff.  — •  2.  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  who 
also  occurs  as  a  nymph  in  the  train  of  Persephone. 
—  3.  A  surname  of  Aphrodite,  describing  lier  as 
**  the  heavenly,**  or  spiritual,  to  distinguish  her 
from  Aphrodite  Pandemos.  Plato  represents  her 
as  a  daughter  of  Uranus,  begotten  without  a 
mother.  Wine  was  not  used  in  the  libations  offered 
to  her. 

Uranus  (Ohpa»6t)  or  Heaven,  sometimes  called 
a  son,  and  sometimes  the  husband  of  Gaea  (Earth). 
By  Gaea  Uranus  became  the  father  of  Oceanus, 
Coeus,  Crius,  Hyperion,  Iapetut,  Thia,  Rhia, 
Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  Tethys,  Cronos  ;  of 
the  Cyclopes, —  Brontes,  Ste ropes,  Arges;  and  of 
the  Hecatoncheires — Cottus,  Briareus,  and  Gyes. 
According  to  Cicero,  Uranus  also  was  the  father  of 
Mercury  by  Dia,  and  of  Venus  by  Hemera.  Ura- 
nus hated  his  children,  and  immediately  after  their 
birth  he  confined  them  in  Tartarus,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  unmanned  and  dethroned  by 
Cronos  at  the  instigation  of  Gaea.  Out  of  the 
drop*  of  his  blood  sprang  the  Gigantcs,  the  Melian 
nymphs,  and  according  to  some,  Silenus,  and  from 
the  foam  gathering  around  his  limbs  in  the  sea 
sprang  Aphrodite. 

Urbigenus  Pagns.  [Hurtru.] 

Urbinum  (Urbinas,  -atis).  1.  Hortense  (  Ur- 
bmn),  a  town  in  Umbria  and  a  municipium,  situated 
on  a  steep  round  rock.— 2.  Metaurense  ( Urba- 
via),  a  town  in  Umbria  on  the  river  Metaurua,  and 
not  far  from  its  source. 

Urbs  Salvia.    [Pollbntia,  Na  2.] 

Urol,  a  town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hispania  Tar- 
mconensis,  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  road  from  Cas- 
tulo  to  Malaca. 

Urdnlum  (Om*«),  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Corsica. 

Urgo  or  Gorgon  (Gorgtma\  an  island  off  the 

coast  of  Etruria,  N.  of  Ilva. 


UrXa  (Uriss :  0no),  called  Hyria  (T^ln)  by 
Herodotus,  a  town  in  Calabria  on  the  road  from 
Bmndisinm  to  Tarentum,  was  the  ancient  capital 
of  Iapygia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Cretans  under  Minos. 

Urlnm,  a  small  town  in  Apulia,  from  which 
the  Sinus  Urias  took  its  name,  being  the  bay  on 
the  N.  side  of  Mt  Garganus  opposite  the  Diome- 
dean  islands. 

Urseius  Fcroz.  [Fbrox.] 

Unas,  a  contemporary  of  Domitian,  whom  he 
dissuaded  from  killing  his  wife  Domitia.  Statins 
addressed  to  him  a  poem  of  consolation  on  the 
death  of  a  favourite  slave  (Silv.  ii.  6),  and  he  also 
mentions  him  in  the  Preface  to  the  2d  book  of  his 
SUrac. 

Uscina,  a  large  town  in  Illyria,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Aous  and  in  the  district  Penestiana. 

Usipltes  or  Usipii,  a  German  people,  who,  being 
driven  out  of  their  abodes  by  the  Suevi,  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  penetrated  into  Gaul ;  but  they 
were  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  compelled  to  recross 
the  river.  They  were  now  received  by  the  Sigam  - 
bri,  and  allowed  to  dwell  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Lippe ;  but  we  afterwards  find  them  S.  of  the 
Lippe  ;  and  at  a  still  later  time  they  become  lost 
under  the  general  name  of  Alemanni. 

Uttlca,  a  valley  near  the  Sabine  villa  of  Horace. 

Utiteft  (^  'Irvicft  or  Olnliai :  'Irwrotof,  Uti- 
censis :  BouShaier,  Ru.),  the  greatest  city  of 
ancient  Africa,  after  Carthago,  was  a  Phoenician 
colony,  older  (and,  if  the  chronologers  are  to  be 
trusted,  much  older)  than  Carthage.  Like  others  of 
the  very  ancient  Phoenician  colonies  in  the  territory 
of  Carthage,  Utica  maintained  a  comparative  inde- 
pendence, even  during  the  height  of  the  Punic 
power,  and  was  rather  the  ally  of  Carthage  than 
her  subject  It  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  N.  part 
of  the  Carthaginian  Gulf,  a  little  W.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Bagradas,  and  27  Roman  miles  N.  W.  ot 
Carthage;  but  its  site  is  now  inland,  hi  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  effected  by  the  Bagradas  in 
the  coast-line.  (Bagradas.]  In  the  3d  Punic 
War,  Utica  took  part  with  the  Romans  against 
Carthage,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Carthaginian  territory.  It  afterwards  be- 
came renowned  to  all  future  time  as  the  scene 
of  the  last  stand  made  by  the  Pompeian  party 
against  Caesar,  and  of  the  glorious,  though  mis- 
taken, self-sacrifice  of  the  younger  Cato.  [Cato.] 

Utus  (  Vid),  a  river  in  Moesia  and  a  tributary  of 
the  Danube,  falling  into  the  latter  river  at  the 
town  Utus.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  river  as  the 
Artanes  of  Herodotus. 

Uzama  (Osma),  a  town  of  the  Arcvaci  in  His- 
pania Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  As  Ulrica  to 
Caesaraugusta,  50  miles  W.  of  Numantia. 

UxantU  {UAamt)t  an  island  off  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  Gaul. 

Uzeliodunum,  a  town  of  the  Cadurci  in  Gallia 
Aquitanica,  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  rising  out  of 
the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  river  flowed.  It 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  .modern  Capdmtao  on 
the  Lot 

Uzentnm  (Uxentinns :  Ugcmto),  a  town  in  Ca- 
labria, N.  W.  of  the  Iapygian  promontory. 

Uzli  (06{ux),  a  warlike  people,  of  predatory 
habits,  who  had  their  strongholds  in  M.  Para- 
choathras  on  the  N.  border  of  Persia,  in  the  district 
called  Uzla  (Ov(fat),  but  who  also  extended  ov« 
a  considerable  tract  of  country  in  Media. 

S  v 
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V. 

Vacca,  Vagt,  or  Vabft  (Ofcryo,  Baya  :  Beja), 
a  city  of  Zeugitana  in  N.  Africa,  on  the  border*  of 
Numidia,  on  an  E.  tributary  of  the  river  Tusca, 
a  good  day'»  journey  S.  of  Utica.  It  was  a 
great  emporium  for  the  trade  between  Hippo, 
Utica,  and  Carthage,  and  the  interior.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Metellus  in  the  Jugurthine  War,  but 
was  restored  and  colonised  by  the  Romans.  Its 
fortifications  ware  renewed  by  Justinian,  who 
named  it  Theodorias  in  honour  of  his  wife. 

Vaocaei,  a  people  in  the  interior  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  occupying  the  modern  7bro,  Palen- 
«"a,  ffwryos,  and  ValJadoiid^  E.  of  the  Astures,  S. 
of  the  Cantabri,  W.  of  the  Celtiberi,  and  N.  of 
the  Cantabri.  Their  chief  towns  were  Pallantia 
and  Intbrcatia. 

Vada.  1  A  fortress  of  the  Batavi  in  Gallia 
Bclgica,  E.  of  Batarodnrum.— 2.  Vada  Sabbatia 
(  I  Wo),  a  town  of  Liguria  on  the  coast,  which  was 
the  harbour  of  Sabbata  or  Savo.  —  8.  Vada  Vola- 
terrana  (Torre  di  Vado\  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  in  the  territory  of  Volaterrne. 

Vadicaasli,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Scquana. 

Vadimonis  Lacua  (Ixujo  di  Bnssano\  a  small 
lake  of  Etruria  of  a  circular  form,  with  sulphureous 
waters,  and  renowned  for  its  floating  islands,  a 
minute  description  of  which  is  given  by  the  younger 
Pliny.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Etruscans  in  2  great  battles,  first  by  the  dic- 
tator Papirius  Cursor,  in  B.  c.  309,  from  the  effects 
•f  which  the  Etruscans  never  recovered  ;  and  again 
in  283,  when  the  allied  forces  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Oauls  wore  routed  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Dola- 
bella.  The  lake  has  so  shrunk  in  dimensions  in 
modern  times  as  to  be  only  a  small  stagnant  pond, 
almost  lost  in  the  tall  reeds  and  bulrushes  which 
grow  in  it. 

Vagedruaa,  a  small  river  in  Sicily,  between  Co- 
rn arina  and  Gela. 

Vagienni,  a  small  people  in  Liguria,  whose 
chief  town  was  Augusta  Vagiennorum.  Their  site 
is  uncertain,  but  they  perhaps  dwelt  near  Saluxxo. 

VJUOUia.  [Rhbnub.] 

Valenj,  emperor  of  the  East  a.  d.  364 — 378, 
was  bom  about  a.  n.  328,  and  was  made  emperor 
by  his  brother  Valentinian.  [Valbntinian  ca.] 
The  greater  part  of  Valens*  reign  is  occupied  by 
his  wars  with  the  Goths.  At  first  he  gained  great 
advantages  over  the  barbarians,  and  concluded  a 
p**ace  with  them  in  370,  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  not  cross  the  Danube.  In  376  the  Goths 
were  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  Huns,  and 
were  allowed  by  Valens  to  cross  the  Danube  and 
ftfttle  in  Thrace  and  the  country  on  the  borders  of 
the  Danube.  Dissensions  soon  arose  between  the 
Romans  and  these  dangerous  neighbours ;  and  in 
877  the  Goths  took  up  arms.  Valens  collected  a 
powerful  army,  and  marched  against  the  Goths ; 
but  he  was  defeated  by  them  with  immense 
slaughter,  near  Hadrianople,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
378.  Valens  was  never  seen  after  the  battle; 
some  say  he  died  on  the  field ;  and  others  relate 
that  he  was  burnt  to  death  in  a  peasant's  house, 
to  which  he  was  carried,  and  which  the  barbarians 
set  fire  to  without  knowing  who  was  in  it.  The 
reign  of  Valens  is  important  in  the  history  of  the 
empire  on  account  of  the  admission  of  the  Goths 
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into  the  countries  S.  of  the  Dumb*,  the  commencs 
ment  of  the  decline  of  the  Unman  powrt  The 
furious  contests  between  the  rival  creeds  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  Arians  also  characterise  this 

reign. 

Valens,  Aburnua,  also  called  Abornina,  c-» 

of  the  jurists  who  are  excerpted  in  the  Dvreet.  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  the  Sabinians.  HeOiUlTisied 
under  Antoninus  Pius. 

Valeria,  Fabfos,  one  of  the  principal  generals 
of  the  emperor  Vitelline  in  a.  d.  69,  march  rd  into 
Italy  through  Gaul,  and,  after  forming  a  junction 
with  tbe  forces  of  Caecina,  defeated  Otho  m  tee 
decisive  battle  of  Bedriacum,  which  secured  far 
Vitellius  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Viteflies 
raised  Valens  and  Caecina  to  the  consulship,  and 
he  left  the  whole  government  in  their  hands. 
Valens  remained  faithful  to  Vitellius,  when  Aa- 
tonius  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespasian,  marched 
into  Italy ;  but  as  he  bad  not  sufficient  forces  to 
oppose  Antonius  after  the  capture  of  Cremona,  he 
resolved  to  sail  to  Gaul  and  rouse  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces to  espouse  the  cause  of  Vitellius ;  but  be 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  islands  of  tbe  Stoe- 
chadae  (//tires),  off  Mass  ilia,  and  was  shorty 
afterwards  put  to  death  at  Urbinura  (  Uriim>\ 

Valentla.  1.  (  VaUmda),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Edetani  on  the  river  Turia,  3  miles  from  the  coast 
and  on  the  road  from  Carthago  Nova  to  Casta  lo. 
It  was  founded  by  Junius  Brutus,  who  settled 
here  the  Boldiers  of  Viriathus  :  it  was  de»uv-rr<i 
by  Pompey,  but  it  was  soon  afterward*  rrbuilt  ar.d 
made  a  Roman  colony.  It  continued  to  be  as  im- 
portant place  down  to  the  latest  tiraee.  — 2.  (  Te- 
lence),  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Rhone, 
and  a  Roman  colony.  Some  writers  call  it  a  tewa 
of  the  Cavares,  and  others  a  town  of  the  Sep?  aur.!. 
^3.  A  town  of  Sardinia  of  uncertain  site,  bat 
which  some  writers  place  on  the  E.  coast  between 
Portus  Sulpicii  and  Sorabile.  —  4.  Or  Valentiun, 
a  town  in  Apulia,  10  miles  from  Brundu»ium.— 
5.  A  province  in  the  N.  of  Britain,  beyond  the 
Roman  wall,  which  existed  only  for  a  short  t^r,a. 
[Britannia.] 

Vilenttolanus,  L,  Roman  emperor  a.  b,  364 
— 375.  was  the  son  of  GratianuA,  and  was  bora 
A.  D.  321,  at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia.  His  first  wue 
was  Valeria  Severn,  by  whom  he  became  the  fatter 
of  the  emperor  Gratianus.  He  held  important 
military  commands  under  Julian  and  Jovian ;  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  February,  364,  Va- 
lentinian was  elected  emperor  by  the  troops  at 
Nicaea.  A  few  weeks  after  his  elevation  Valen- 
tinian elected  his  brother  Valens  emperor,  and  as- 
signed to  him  the  East,  while  he  himself  undertook 
the  government  of  tbe  West.  Valentinian  was  a 
Catholic,  though  his  brother  Valens  was  an  Aran; 
but  he  did  not  persecute  either  Arians  or  hcatbtcs. 
He  possessed  good  abilities,  prudence,  and  vigtr-J 
of  character.  He  had  a  capacity  for  military 
matters,  and  was  a  vigilant,  impartial,  and  laborious 
administrator;  but  he  sometimes  punished  with 
excessive  severity.  The  greater  part  of  VaJ  en- 
tin  ian's  reign  was  occupied  by  the  wars  agaicst 
the  Alemanni,  and  the  other  barbarians  on  the 
Roman  frontiers.  His  operations  were  attended 
with  success.  He  not  only  drove  tbe  Alemaoni 
ont  of  GauL  but  on  more  than  one  occasion  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy  ^ 
country.  His  usual  residence  was  Treviri  (Treves). 
In  375  he  went  to  Caniuntum  on  the  Danube,  m 
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onW  to  repel  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatiana,  who  had 
Invaded  Pannonia.    After  an  indecisive  campaign 
he  took  op  hi*  winter- quarter*  at  Bregetio.  In 
this  place,  while  giving  an  audience  to  the  deputies 
of  the  Qnadi,  and  speaking  with  great  heat,  he  fell 
down  in  a  fit  and  expired  •uddenly  on  the  17th  of 
November.— IX,  Roman  emperor  A.  D.  375—392, 
younger  eon  of  the  preceding,  was  proclaimed  Au- 
gustas by  the  army  after  his  father's  death,  though 
he  whs  then  only  4  or  5  years  of  age.    His  elder 
brother  Gratianus,  who  bad  been  proclaimed  Au- 
gustus during  the  lifetime  of  their  father,  assented 
to  the  choice  of  the  army,  and  a  division  of  the 
West  was  made  between  the  2  brothers.  Valen- 
tinian  had  Italy,  Illyricum,  and  Africa.  Gratian 
had  tne  Gauls,  Spain,  and  Britain.  In  S83  Gratian 
was  defeated  and  slam  by  Maximus,  who  left 
Valentinian  a  precarious  authority  out  of  fear  for 
Theodosius,  the  emperor  of  the  East ;  but  in  387, 
Valentinian  was  expelled  from  Italy  by  Maximus, 
and  fled  for  refuge  to  Theodosius.    In  388,  Theo- 
dosius defeated  Maximus,  and  restored  Valentinian 
to  his  authority  as  emperor  of  the  West  Theo- 
dosius returned  to  Constantinople  in  391  ;  and  in 
the  following  year  ( 392)  Valentinian  was  murdered 
by  the  general  Arbogastee,  who  raised  Eugenius 
to  the  throne.    Valentinian  perished  on  the  loth 
of  May,  being  only  a  few  months  above  20  years 
of  age.    His  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
St.  Ambrose.  —  HX,  Roman  emperor  a.  D.  425— 
455,  was  bom  4 19,  and  was  the  son  of  Conatantina 
III.  by  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  I.    He  was  declared  Au- 
gustus in  425  by  Theodosius  II.,  and  was  placed 
over  the  West,  but  as  he  was  only  6  years  of  age 
the  government  was  intrusted  to  his  mother  Pla- 
cidia.   During  hi*  long  reign  the  empire  was  re- 
peatedly exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians ; 
and  it  was  only  the  military  abilities  of  Actios 
which  saved  the  empire  from  ruin.    In  429  the 
Vandals  under  Genseric  crossed  over  into  Africa, 
which  they  conquered,  and  of  which  they  continued 
in  possession  till  the  reign  of  Justinian.  The 
Goths  likewise  established  themselves  in  Gaul  ; 
but  Ae'tius  finally  made  peace  with  them  (439), 
and  with  their  assistance  gained  a  great  victory 
over  Attila  and  the  vast  army  of  the  Huns  at 
Chalons  in  451.    The  power  and  influence  of 
Afctius  excited  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  Valentinian, 
who  murdered  his  brave  and  faithful  general  in 
454.    In  the  following  year  the  emperor  himself 
was  slain  by  Petronius  Maximus,  whose  wife  he 
had  violated.    He  was  a  feeble  and  contemptible 
prince,  and  had  all  the  vices  that  in  a  princely 
station  disgrace  a  man's  character. 

Valeria.  L  Sister  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola, 
advised  the  Roman  matrons  to  ask  Veturia,  the 
mother  of  Coriolanus,to  go  to  the  camp  of  Coriolanus 
in  order  to  deprecate  his  resentment.— 2.  The  last 
wife  of  Sulla,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Valerius  Mes- 
eala,  and  bore  a  daughter  soon  after  Sulla's  death. 
—  3.  Galeria  Valeria,  daughter  of  Diocletian  and 
Prisca,  was,  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  empire 
in  a.  o.  292,  united  to  Galerius,  one  of  the  new 
Caesaxs.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  31 1 
Valeria  rejected  the  proposals  of  his  successor 
Maximinus,  who  in  consequence  stripped  her  of  her 
possessions,  and  banished  her  along  with  her 
mother.  After  the  death  of  Maximums,  Valeria 
and  her  mother  were  executed  by  order  of 
315.  — 4.  Messallna.  [Mkssalina.] 
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Valeria  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
houses  at  Rome.  The  Valerii  were  of  Sabine 
origin,  and  their  ancestor  Voleans  or  Volusus  u» 
said  to  have  settled  at  Rome  with  Titus  Tatius. 
Gneof  the  descendants  of  this  Voleeua,  P.  Valerius, 
afterwards  surnamed  Publicola,  plays  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  story  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  and  was  elected  consul  in  the  first  year  of 
the  republic,  B.  c  509.  From  this  time  forward 
down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  empire,  for  nearly 
1000  years,  the  name  occurs  more  or  less  frequently 
in  the  Fasti,  and  it  was  borne  by  the  emperors 
Maximinus,  Maximianus,  Maxentiua,  Diocletian, 
Constantius,  Constantino  the  Great,  and  others. 
The  Valeria  gens  enjoyed  extraordinary  honours 
and  privileges  at  Rome.  Their  house  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Velia  was  the  only  one  in  Rome  of 
which  the  doors  were  allowed  to  open  back  into 
the  street.  In  the  Circus  a  conspicuous  place  was 
set  apart  for  them,  where  a  small  throne  was 
erected,  an  honour  of  which  there  was  no  other 
example  among  the  Romans.  They  were  also 
allowed  to  bury  their  dead  within  the  walls.  The 
Valerii  in  early  times  were  always  foremost  in 
advocating  the  rights  of  the  plebeians,  and  the 
laws  which  they  proposed  at  various  times  were 
the  great  charters  of  the  liberties  of  the  second 
order.  (See  Did.  of  AtUiq.  $.  v.  Legn  Valeria*.) 
The  Valeria  gens  was  divided  into  various  families 
under  the  republic,  the  most  important  of  which 
bore  the  names  of  Corvcs,  Flaccds,  Laivikus, 
Mkssala,  Publicola,  and  Tmarius. 

V&lSrfa,  a  province  in  Pannonia  formed  bv  Ga- 
nd  named  in  honour  of  his  wife.  [Pan- 

NONLA.l 

VfilerianuJ.   L  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  253— 
260,  whose  full  name  was  P.  Licimug  Vale- 
rianic Valerian  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
troops  whom  he  was  leading  against  the  usurper 
Aemilianus.    Valerian  proclaimed  his  son  Gal- 
lienus  Augustus,  and  first  carried  on  war  against 
the  Goths,  whom  be  defeated  (257).    But  though 
the  barbarians  still  threatened  the  Roman  fron- 
tiers on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  the  conquests 
of  the  Persians,  who  had  crossed  the  Euphrates 
and  stormed  Antioch,  compelled  him  to  hasten  to 
the  East    For  a  time  his  measures  were  both 
rigorous  and  successful.    Antioch  was  recovered, 
and  the  Persian  king  Sapor  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  behind  the  Euphrates;  but  the  emperor, 
flushed  by  his  good  fortune,  followed  too  rashly 
He  was  surrounded,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edessa,  by 
the  countless  horsemen  of  his  active  foe  ;  he  waj 
entrapped  into  a  conference,  taken  prisoner  (260), 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  captivity, 
subjected  to  every  insult  which  Oriental  cruelty 
could  devise.  After  death  his  skin  was  stuffed  and 
long  preserved  as  a  trophy  in  the  chief  temple  o% 
the  nation.— 2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  but  not  by 
the  same  mother  as  Gallienus.    He  perished  along 
with  Gallienus  at  Milan  in  268.  [Gallixnus.] 

Valerius.    [Valbria  Guns.] 

Valerius  Volusus  Maximal,  H?.,  was  a  brother 
of  P.  Valerius  Publicola,  and  was  dictator  in  B,  c 
494,  when  the  dissensions  between  the  burghers 
and  commonalty  of  Rome  de  Ne*i$  were  at  the 
highest.  Valerius  was  popular  with  the  plebs 
and  induced  them  to  enlist  for  the  Sabine  and 
Aequian  wars,  by  promising  that  when  the  enemy 
was  repulsed,  the  condition  of  the  debtors  (wet  ) 
should  be  alleviated.    He  defeated  and  triumphed 
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ewer  the  Sabines ;  but,  unable  to  fulfil  his  promise 
tit  *he  commons,  resigned  his  dictatorship.  The 
plebs,  seeing  that  Valerius  at  least  had  kept  faith 
with  them,  escorted  him  honourably  home.  As 
he  was  advanced  in  life  at  the  time  of  his  dictator- 
ship, he  probably  died  toon  after. —  There  were 
several  descendants  of  this  Valerius  Maxim  us,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
•fx-cuil  mention. 

V&ltrlus  Maxim  as,  is  known  to  ns  as  the 
compiler  of  a  large  collection  of  historical  anec- 
dotes, entitled  D*  Factis  Dictisque  Memorubiiibus 
Libri  IX.,  arranged  under  different  heads,  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  Roman  worthies  being, 
moreover,  kept  distinct  in  each  division  from 
those  of  foreigners.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  work. 
Of  his  personal  history  we  know  nothing,  except 
the  solitary  circumstance,  recorded  by  himself, 
that  he  accompanied  Sex.  Pompeius  into  Asia 
(ii.  6.  §  8),  the  Sextut  Pompeius  apparently  who 
was  consul  a.  d.  14,  at  the  time  when  Augustus 
dird.  The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  work  are  of 
a  character  so  miscellaneous,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible, without  transcribing  the  short  notices 
placed  nt  the  head  of  each  chapter,  to  convey  a 
dear  idea  of  the  contents.  In  some  books  the 
topics  selected  for  illustration  are  closely  allied  to 
each  other,  in  others  no  bond  of  union  can  be 
traced.  Thus  the  1  st  book  is  entirely  devoted  to 
matters  connected  with  sacred  rites  ;  the  2nd  book 
relates  chiefly  to  certain  remarkable  civil  institu- 
tion* ;  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  to  the  more  pro- 
minent social  virtues  ;  but  in  the  7th  the  chapters 
lie  Sirateaemaiis^  De  liepultris,  are  abruptly  fol- 
lowed by  those  De  Necessitate,  De  Testa  mentis 
Krscissis,  De  Raiit  Tcstamentis  tt  Insperatis.  In 
an  historical  point  of  view  the  work  is  by  no 
means  without  value,  since  it  preserves  a  record  of 
many  curious  events  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  ; 
btit  from  the  errors  actually  detected  upon  points 
where  we  possess  more  precise  information,  it  is 
manifest  that  we  must  not  repose  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  statements  unless  where  they  are 
corroborated  by  collateral  testimony.  The  work 
of  Valerius  Maximus  became  very  popular  in  the 
later  tunes  of  the  empire  and  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  was  frequently  abridged,  and  we  still  possess  an 
abridgment  of  it  made  by  Julius  Paris.  The  best 
editions  of  the  original  work  are  by  Torrenius, 
Leid.  I726,  and  by  Kappius,  Lips.  1782. 

Valerius  Fiacous.  [Flaccus.] 

Valgius  Rufus,  C,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  hitter  of  whom 
ranks  him  along  with  Varius,  Maecenas,  and  Virgil, 
among  those  friends  of  genius  whose  approbation 
far  more  than  compensated  for  the  annoyance 
ratne-d  by  the  attacks  of.his  detractors. 

Vandali,  Vand&lli,  or  Vindilli,  a  confederacy 
of  (lerman  peoples,  probably  of  the  great  Suevic 
nice,  to  which  the  Burgundinne*,  Oothones,  Gepi- 
dae,  and  Rugii  belonged.  They  dwelt  originally 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Germany,  but  were  afterwards 
settled  N.  of  the  Marcomanui  in  the  Riesengvbirge, 
which  are  hence  called  Vandalici  Montes.  They 
■uhsecjiieutly  appear  for  a  short  time  in  Dacia  and 
Pannonia  ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury (a.  n.  4-Oy)  they  traversed  Germany  and  Gaul, 
and  invaded  Spain.  In  this  country  they  subju- 
gated the  Alani,  and  founded  a  powerful  kingdom, 
the  name  of  which  ia  still  preserved  in  Andalusia 
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( Vandalusia).  In  a.  n.  42f  they  crossed  over  into 
Africa,  uider  their  king  Gen  Bene,  and  conquered 
all  the  Roman  dominions  in  that  country.  Gt  i»- 
seric  subsequently  invaded  Italv,  and  took  and 
plundered  Rome  in  455.  The  Vandals  continued 
masters  of  Africa  till  535,  when  their  kingdom  was 
destroyed  by  Belisarius,  and  annexed  to  the  By- 
zantine empire. 

Van.gi6n.es,  a  German  people,  dwelling  along 
the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern 
Worms. 

Varagri  [Vrraorl] 

VardulL  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
W.  of  the  Vascones,  in  the  modern  Gttxpuvcoa  an  J 

Alava, 

Vargnnteius,  a  senator  and  one  of  Catiline's 

conspirators,  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  C.  Cor- 
nelius, to  murder  Cicero  in  aa  63,  but  their  plan 
was  frustrated  by  information  conveyed  to  Cicero 
through  Fulvia.  He  was  afterwards  brought  to 
trial,  but  could  find  no  one  to  defend  him. 

Vlrla  (  Varea),  a  town  of  the  Berone*  in  His- 
pania Tarraconensis  on  the  Iberus,  which  was 
navigable  from  this  town. 

Varini,  a  people  of  Germany,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Albis,  N.  of  the  Langnbardi. 

V arius,  L  Q.  Varius  Hybrida,  tribune  of  th. 
plebs,  B.  c  90,  was  a  native  of  Sucro  in  Spain,  and 
received  the  surname  of  Hybrida,  because  his  mo- 
ther was  a  Spanish  woman.  In  his  tribuneahip  he 
carried  &  lex  de  majestuiCf  in  order  to  punish  all 
those  who  had  assisted  or  advised  the  Soeii  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  Roman  people.  Under  this 
law  many  distinguished  senators  were  condemned  ; 
but  in  the  following  year  Varius  himself  was  con- 
demned under  his  own  law,  and  was  put  to  death. 
—  2.  L.  Variu3  Ruins,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  companion 
and  friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  By  the  latter  he 
is  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  epic  bar-Is, 
and  Quintilinn  has  pronounced  that  his  tragedy  of 
Thyestes  might  stand  a  comparison  with  any  pro- 
duction of  the  Grecian  stage.  He  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Maecenas,  and  it  was  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  Varias  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Virgil,  that  Horace  was  indebted  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  minister,  about  B.C.  39.  Virgil  ap- 
pointed Plotius  Tucca  and  Varius  his  literary  exe- 
cutors, and  they  revised  the  Aeneid.  Hence  Varius 
was  alive  subsequent  to  R.  c,  19,  in  which  year 
Virgil  died.  Only  the  titles  of  3  works  of  Varius 
have  been  preserved :  1.  De  A  forte.  2.  PanrayricTts 
im  Cacearrm  Octarvinum.  3.  The  tragedy  Tkyeste*. 
Only  a  very  few  fragments  of  these  poems  are 
extant. 

Varro,  Atacinus.  [  See  below,  Varro,  No.  3.] 
Varro,  Cingonlus,  a  Roman  senator  under  Nero, 
supported  the  claims  of  Nyrophidius  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  Nero,  and  was  put  to  death  in  con- 
sequence by  Galba,  being  at  the  time  consul  de- 
signatus. 

Varro,  Terentlus.  L  C,  consul  a.  c.  216  with 
L.  Aemilius  Paulas.  Varro  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  butcher,  to  have  carried  on  business 
himself  as  a  factor  in  his  early  years,  and  to  bare 
risen  to  eminence  by  pleading  the  causes  of  the 
lower  classes  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  all 
good  men.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition 
of  the  aristocracy,  he  was  raised  to  the  consulship 
by  the  people,  who  thought  that  it  only  needed  a 
man  of  energy  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  Usxt 
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to  Wing  the  war  against  Hannibal  to  a  dose.  His 
colleague  was  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  aristocratical  party.  The  2  consuls  were  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Cannae.  [Hannibal.]  The  battle  was  fought  by 
Varro  against  the  advice  of  Paulus.  The  Roman 
army  was  all  but  annihilated.  Paulus  and  almost  all 
the  officers  perished.  Varro  was  one  of  the  few  who 
escaped  and  reached  Vennsia  in  safety,  with  about 
70  horsemen.  His  conduct  after  the  battle  seems  to 
have  been  deserving  of  high  praise.  He  proceeded 
to  Canusinm,  where  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  army 
had  taken  refuge,  and  there  adopted  every  pre- 
caution which  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required. 
His  conduct  was  appreciated  by  the  senate  and 
the  people,  and  his  defeat  was  forgotten  in  the 
services  he  had  lately  rendered.  On  his  return  to 
the  city  all  classes  Went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the 
senate  returned  him  thanks  because  he  had  not 
despaired  of  the  commonwealth.  He  continued  to 
be  employed  in  Italy  for  several  successive  years 
in  important  military  commands  till  nearly  the  close 
of  the  Punic  war.  —  2.  The  celebrated  writer, 
whose  vast  and  varied  erudition  in  almost  every 
department  of  literature,  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
the  **  most  learned  of  the  Romans.**  He  was  born 
B.  c.  1 1 6,  and  was  trained  under  the  superintendence 
of  L.  Aclius  Stilo  Praeconinus,  and  he  afterwards 
received  instruction  from  Antiochus,  a  philosopher 
of  the  Academy.  Varro  held  a  high  naval  com- 
mand in  the  wars  against  the  pirates  and  Mithri- 
dates,  and  afterwards  served  as  the  legatus  of  Pom- 
peius  in  Spain  in  the  civil  war,  but  was  compelled 
to  surrender  his  forces  to  Caesar.  He  then  passed 
over  into  Greece,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the 
Poiupeian  party  till  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  ; 
when  he  sued  for  and  obtained  the  forgiveness  of 
Caesar,  who  employed  him  in  superintending  the 
collection  and  arrangement  of  the  great  library 
designed  for  public  use.  For  some  years  after  this 
period  Varro  remained  in  literary  seclusion,  passing 
his  time  chiefly  at  his  country  seats  near  Curoae 
and  Tusculum,  occupied  with  study  and  compo- 
sition. Upon  the  formation  of  the  '2nd  triumvirate, 
his  name  appeared  upon  the  list  of  the  proscribed  ; 
but  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and,  after 
having  remained  for  some  time  concealed,  he  ob- 
tained the  protection  of  Octavian.  The  remainder 
of  his  career  was  passed  in  tranquillity,  and  be 
continued  to  labour  in  his  favourite  studies,  although 
bin  magnificent  library  had  been  destroyed,  a  lose 
to  him  irreparable.  His  death  took  place  a.  c  28, 
when  he  was  in  his  89th  year.  Not  only  was 
Varro  the  most  learned  of  Roman  scholars,  but  he 
was  likewise  the  most  voluminous  of  Roman  au- 
thors. We  have  his  own  authority  for  the  asser- 
tion that  he  had  composed  no  less  than  490  books; 
but  of  these  only  2  works  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  one  of  them  in  a  mutilated  form.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  «he  principal  works,  both  extant  and 
lost: —  \  .  Df  Re  Rustica  Lihri  //I.,  still  extant, 
wag  written  when  the  author  was  80  years  old, 
and  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  treatises  upon 
ancient  agriculture  now  extant,  being  far  superior 
to  the  more  voluminous  production  of  Columella, 
with  which  alone  it  can  be  compared.  The  best 
editions  are  in  the  Scriptorts  Rei  Rusiieae  veteres 
Ijtitim  by  Oesner,  4  to.  2  vols.  Lips.  1735,  and  by 
Schneider,  8vo.  4  vols.  Lips.  1794—1797.  2.  De 
/.in>n*a  Latino,  a  gramn^tical  treatise  which  ex- 
tended to  '24  books*  but  6  only  (v. — x.)  have  been 


preserved,  and  these  are  in  a  mutilated  condition. 
The  remains  of  this  treatise  ore  particularly  valu- 
able, in  so  far  as  they  have  been  the  means  of 
preserving  many  terms  and  forms  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  altogether  lost,  and  much 
curious  information  is  here  treasured  up  connected 
with  the  ancient  usages,  both  civil  and  religious, 
of  the  Romans.  The  best  editions  are  by  Spengel, 
8vo.  Berol.  1826,  and  by  Mi>ller,  8vo.  Lips.  1833. 

3.  Sententiae,  165  Sentential  or  pithy  sayings, 
have  been  published  by  Devit  under  the  name  of 
Varro,  Patav.  1843.  It  h)  manifest  that  these 
sayings  were  not  strung  together  by  Varro  himself, 
but  are  scraps  gleaned  out  of  various  works,  pro- 
bably at  different  times  and  by  different  bauds. 

4.  Antiquitatum  Libri,  divided  into  2  sections.  An- 
tiquitates  Rerun*  humanctruwt,  in  25  books,  and 
Antiquitates  Re  mm  divinarum,  in  16  books.  This 
was  Varro's  great  work  ;  and  upon  this  chiefly  his 
reputation  for  profound  learning  was  based ;  but 
unfortunately  only  a  few  fragments  of  it  have 
come  down  to  us.  With  the  2nd  section  of  the 
work  we  are,  comparatively  speaking,  fanuliar, 
since  Augustine  drew  very  largely  from  this 
source  in  his  M  City  of  God."  5.  Saturate 
which  were  composed,  not  only  in  a  variety  of 
metres,  but  contained  an  admixture  of  prose  also. 
Varro  in  these  pieces  copied  to  a  certain  extent  the 
productions  of  Menippus  the  Gadarene  [Mbnip- 
pus],  and  hence  designated  them  as  Saturn*  ,\le- 
nippeae  s.  Cfymcae.  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
scries  of  disquisitions  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects, 
frequently,  if  not  uniformly,  couched  in  the  shape 
of  dialogue,  the  object  proposed  being  the  incul- 
cation of  moral  lessons  and  serious  truths  in  a 
familiar,  playful,  and  even  jocular  style.  The  best 
edition  of  the  fragments  of  these  Saturae  is  by 
Oehler,  M.  Terentii  Varramt  Saturarnm  Menip- 
peanrm  Reliquiae,  Quedlingb.  1844.  Of  the  re- 
maining works  of  Varro  we  possess  little  except 
a  mere  catalogue  of  titles.  —  3.  P.,  a  Latin  port 
of  considerable  celebrity,  surnamed  Atacinus, 
from  the  Aleut,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  hie 
native  province,  was  born  B.  c.  82.  Of  his  personal 
history  nothing  further  is  known.  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  composer  of  the  following  works, 
of  which  a  few  inconsiderable  fragments  only  ha*w 
come  down  to  us ;  but  some  of  them  ought  perhaps 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  illustrious  contemporary  M. 
Tcrentius  Varro: — 1.  Argonautica,  probably  a  free 
translation  of  the  well-known  poem  by  Apolloniue 
Rhodius.  Upon  this  piece  the  fame  of  Varro 
chiefly  rested.  It  is  referred  to  by  Propertius,  by 
Ovid,  and  by  Statfus.  2.  Chorograpkia  s.  tbtmo- 
grapkia,  appears  to  have  been  a  metrical  system  of 
astronomy  and  geography.  3.  Libri  Aavales,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  poem  upon  navigation. 

Varus,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentcs,  sig- 
nified a  person  who  had  his  legs  bent  inwards,  and 
was  opposed  to  Valgus,  which  signified  a  person 
having  his  legs  turned  outward. 

Virus,  Alfenui.  L  A  Roman  jurist,  was  a 
pnpil  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  the  only  pupil  of 
Scrvius  from  whom  there  are  any  excerpts  in  the 
Digest  The  scholiast  on  Horace  (Sai.  i.  3. 1 30 )  tells 
us  that  the  M  Alfenus  vafer"  of  Horace  was  the  law- 
yer, and  that  he  was  a  native  of  Cremona,  where  ha 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  barber  or  a  botcher  of 
shoes  (for  there  are  both  readings,  sutor  and  ton- 
sor);  that  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  attained  the  dignity  of 
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the  consulship,  and  was  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral.  — 2.  A  general  of  Vitellius,  in  the  civil 
war  iu  a.  d.  69,  and  perhaps  a  descendant  of  the 
jurist. 

Varus",  Atlas.  L  P.,  a  lealous  partisan  of  Pom- 
pey  in  the  civil  war,  was  stationed  in  Picenura  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  C.  49.  He 
subsequently  eroded  over  into  Africa,  and  took 
possession  of  the  province,  which  was  then  go- 
verned by  Q.  Ligariu*.  [Liqarius.]  In  conse- 
quence of  his  having  been  propraetor  of  Africa  a 
few  years  previously.  Varus  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  the  people,  and  was  thus  able 
to  raise  2  legions  without  much  difficulty.  Mean- 
time, L.  Aelius  Tubero,  who  had  received  from  the 
senate  the  province  of  Africa,  arrived  to  take  the 
command ;  but  Varus  would  not  even  allow  him 
to  land,  and  compelled  him  to  sail  away.  In 
the  course  of  the  name  year  Varus,  assisted  by 
king  Juba,  defeated  Curio,  Caesar's  legate,  who  had 
crossed  over  from  Sicily  to  Africa.  [Curio.]  Varus 
fought  with  the  other  Pompeians  in  Africa  against 
Caesar  in  46;  but  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus  he 
sailed  away  to  Cn.  Pompey  in  Spain.  He  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Munda,  and  his  head  was  carried  to 
Caesar.  —2.  Q.  A  tins  Varus,  commander  of  the 
cavalry  under  C.  Fabius,  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in 
Gaul,  and  probably  the  same  as  the  Q.  Varus,  who 
commanded  the  cavalry  under  Domitius,  one  of 
Caesar's  generals  in  Greece  in  the  war  with  Pom- 
pey. It  is  supposed  by  many  modern  writers  that 
he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Varus  to  whom  Virgil 
dedicated  his  6th  eclogue,  and  whose  praises  the 
poet  also  celebrates  in  the  ninth  (ix.  27),  from 
which  poems  we  learn  that  Varus  had  obtained 
renown  in  war. 

Varus,  Quintillufl.  L  Sex.,  quaestor  b.c  49, 
belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party.  He  fell  into 
Caesar's  hands  at  the  capture  of  Cornnium,  but 
was  dismissed  by  Caesar.  He  afterwards  fought 
under  Brutus  and  Casaius  against  the  triumvirs; 
and  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  fell 
by  the  hands  of  his  freedmen,  who  slew  him  at 
his  own  request.— 2.  P.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
consul  b.  c.  13,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Syria,  where  he  acquired  enor- 
mous wealth.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  Syria 
he  was  made  governor  of  Germany  (probably  about 
a.  d.  7).  Drusus  bad  conquered  a  great  part  of 
central  Germany  as  far  as  the  Visurgis  (Weser)  • 
and  Varus  received  orders  from  Augustus  to  intro- 
duce the  Roman  jurisdiction  into  the  newly  con- 
quered country.  The  Germans,  however,  were  not 
prepared  to  submit  thus  tamely  to  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  found  a  leader  in  Arminius,  a  noble  chief 
of  the  Cherusci,  who  had  previously  served  in  the 
Roman  army.  Arminius  organised  a  general  revolt 
of  all  the  German  tribes  between  the  Visurgis  and 
the  Weser,  but  kept  his  design  a  profound  secret 
from  Varus,  with  whom  he  continued  to  live  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.  When  he  had  fully  matured 
his  plans,  be  suddenly  attacked  Varus,  at  the  head 
of  a  countless  host  of  barbarians,  as  the  Roman 
general  was  marching  with  his  3  legions  through  a 
pass  of  the  SaUtu  Teuiobu ryient**,  a  range  of  hills 
covered  with  wood,  which  extends  N.  of  the  Lippe 
from  Osnabr'uck  to  Paderborn,  and  is  known  in 
the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  Teutoburger- 
wald  or  Lippische  Wald.  The  battle  lasted  3 
days,  and  ended  with  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
Roman  army     Varus  put  an  end  to  bis  own  life. 
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His  defeat  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  thr  Ra- 
man possessions  between  the  Weser  and  the  Rkme, 
and  the  latter  river  again  Waroe  the  boundary  of 
the  Roman  dominions.  When  the  new*  of  this 
defeat  reached  Rome,  the  whole  city  was)  thrown 
into  consternation;  and  Augustus,  who  was  botr 
weak  and  aged,  gave  way  to  the  most  violent  grief, 
tearing  his  garments  and  calling  upon  Vara*  to  gjv* 
him  back  his  legions.  Ottlers  were  i^ued,  as  it 
the  very  empire  was  in  4w%er;  and  Tit>entrs  wn 
despatched  with  a  veteran  army  to  the  Rhine. 

Virtu  (For,  or  Varo\  a  river  in  Gallia  Nai 
bonensis,  forming  the  boundary  between  tLu  pro- 
vince  and  Italy,  rise*  in  Mu  Ceraa  in  the  Alps, 
and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Se-v,  between 
Antipolis  and  Nicaea. 

Vacates,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  <m  the 
Garumna,  whose  chief  town  was  Conium  ^Boju), 
on  the  road  from  Burditrala  to  F.Iusa. 

Vascones,  a  powerful  people  on  the  N.  coast  of 
His  pan  ia  Tarraconensis,  between  the  Ibero*  and 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  modem  A'atwrre  and  Gh- 
puzco.  Their  chief  towns  were  Pom  prion  and 
CaLagurris.  They  were  a  brave  people,  and 
fought  in  battle  bare-beaded.  Under  the  empire 
they  were  regarded  as  skilful  diviner*  and  prophet*. 
Tbeir  name  is  still  retained  in  that  of  the  modem 
Basques. 

Vaaconum  8altus.  [Pyrrnr.] 

Vasio  (  Fatso*),  a  considerable  town  of  the  Vo- 
contii  in  Gallia  Narboneneis. 

Vatist  Isaorlcus,  P.  Bervillus.  L  Consul  tfl 
a.  a  79,  was  sent  in  the  following  year  a*  pro- 
consul to  Cilkia,  in  order  to  clear  the  seas  of  ta« 
pirates,  whose  ravages  now  spread  far  and  wide. 
He  carried  on  the  war  with  great  ability  and  suc- 
cess, and  from  hi*  conquest  of  the  Isaun.  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  Isanricus,  After  giving 
Cilicia  the  organisation  of  a  Roman  province,  be 
entered  Rome  in  triumph  in  74.  After  his  return 
Servilius  took  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs.  Ia 
70  he  was  one  of  the  judice*  at  the  trial  of  Verres; 
in  66  he  supported  the  rogation  of  Manillas  far 
conferring  upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war 
against  the  pirates;  in  63  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  dignity  of  pontifex  maximus,  but  was  defeated 
by  Julius  Caesar;  in  the  same  year  be  spoke  in 
the  senate  in  favour  of  inflicting  the  last  penalty  of 
the  law  upon  the  Catilinarian  conspirators;  in  57 
he  joined  the  other  nobles  in  procuring  Cicero's 
recall  from  banishment;  in  56  he  opposed  the 
restoration  of  Ptolemy  to  bis  kingdom;  and  in  S3 
he  was  censor  with  M.  Valerius  Messala  Niprr. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  civil  wars,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age,  and  died  in  44.-2. 
Praetor  64,  belonged  originally  to  tbe  ari«tocraiieal 
party,  but  espoused  Caesar's  side  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  consul  with  Caesar  in 
48.  In  46  he  governed  the  province  of  Asia  a» 
proconsul,  during  which  time  Cicero  wrote  to  bus 
several  letters.  After  the  death  of  Caesar  in  44, 
he  supported  Cicero  and  the  rest  of  the  aruio- 
cratical  party,  in  opposition  to  Antony.  But  ho 
soon  changed  sides  again,  became  reconciled  ta 
Antony,  and  was  made  consul  a  second  time  in  4 1 . 

Vatinlus.  1.  P.,  a  political  adventurer  in  tie 
last  days  of  the  republic,  who  is  described  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  greatest  scamps  and  villains 
that  ever  lived.  His  personal  appearance  was  un- 
prepossessing; his  face  and  neck  were  covered  with 
swellings,  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  calling  him  the 
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VATRENL'S. 
struma  dvitatU.  Vatinins  was  quaestor  B.  c  63, 
•nd  tribune  of  the  plebe  59,  when  he  told  hit  ser- 
vices tr.  Caesar,  who  wu  then  conaal  along  with 
Bibulus.  It  wu  Vatiniua  who  proposed  the  bill 
to  the  people,  by  which  Caesar  received  the  pro- 
duces of  Cisalpine  Gaol  and  lllyricum  for  5  years. 
Vatiniua  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tical affairs.  In  56  he  appeared  as  a  witness  against 
Milo  and  Seatius,  two  of  Cicero's  friends,  in  oonse- 


quence  of  which  the  orator  made  a  Tenement  attack  j  Nerva. 


VEIOVIS.  h07 
the  fancy  of  the  author.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Schwebelhia,  Norirnbcrg,  1767;  and  by  Ouden- 
dorp  and  Bcssel,  Argent,  1806. 

Veiento,  Fabric!  us,  was  Vanished  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  a.  d.  62,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
published  several  libels.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  Rome,  and  became  in  the  reign  of  Domitian 
one  of  the  mott  infamous  informers  and  flatterers 
of  that  tyrant.    He  also  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 


upon  the  character  of  Vatiniua,  in  the  speech  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  Vatiniua  was  praetor  in  55, 
and  in  the  following  year  (64)  he  was  accused  by 
C.  Licinius  Calvus  of  having  gained  the  praetsr- 
ahip  by  bribery.  He  was  defended  on  this  occa- 
sion by  Cicero,  in  order  to  please  Caesar,  whom 
Cicero  had  offended  by  his  former  attack  upon 
Vatinius.  Soon  afterwards  Vatiniua  went  to  Gaul, 
where  we  find  him  serving  in  61.  He  accom- 
panied Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  made 
consul  suffectua  for  a  few  days,  at  the  end  of 
December  47.  At  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  sent  into  IUyricum,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  with  success.  After  Caesar's 
death  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  Dyrrhachium 
and  his  army  to  Brutus  who  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Macedonia,  because  his  troops  declared  in 
favour  of  Brutus.  —  2.  Of  Beneventum,  one  of  the 
vilest  and  most  hateful  creatures  of  Nero's  court, 
equally  deformed  in  body  and  in  mind.  He  was 
originally  a  shoemaker's  apprentice,  next  earned  his 
living  as  one  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  temrme  or  buf- 
foons, and  finally  obtained  great  power  and  wealth 
by  accusing  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
state.  A  certain  kind  of  drinking-cups,  having  mm 
or  nozzles,  bore  the  name  of  Vatiniua,  probably 
because  he  brought  them  into  fashion.  Juvenal 
alludes  (v.  46.)  to  a  cup  of  this  kind. 
Vatrenuj.  [Padus.] 

Vectis  or  Vecta  (Ide  of  Wigki\  an  island  off  the 
S.  coast  of  Britain,  with  which  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  before  their  conquest  of  Britain,  by 
means  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mass  ilia,  who  were  ac- 


Veli  (Veiens,  -entis,  Veientanus:  Jtola  Far- 
),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  cities  of 
E trans,  situated  on  the  river  Creme'ra,  about  12 
miles  from  Roma,  It  possessed  a  strongly  fortined 
citadel,  built  on  a  hill  rising  precipitously  from  the 
deep  glens  which  bound  it,  save  at  the  single  point 
where  a  narrow  ridge  unites  it  to  the  city.  It 
was  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confede- 
ration, and  apparently  the  largest  of  alL  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  its  present  remains,  it  was 
about  7  miles  in  circumference,  which  agrees  with 
the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  it  was  equal  in 
size  to  Athena,  Its  territory  (Ager  Vcien$)  w»s 
extensive,  and  appears  originally  to  have  extended 
on  the  S.  and  E.  to  the  Tiber  ;  on  the  S.  W.  to  the 
sea,  embracing  the  salinae  or  salt-works,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  ;  and  on  the  W.  to  the  territory 
of  Caere.  The  Ciminian  forest  appears  to  have 
been  its  N.  W.  boundary ;  on  the  E.  it  must 
haTe  embraced  all  the  district  S.  of  Socrate  and  E.- 
ward  to  the  Tiber.  The  cities  of  Capena  and  Fi- 
denae  were  colonies  of  Veii.  Veii  was  a  powerful 
city  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
the  most  formidable  and  dangerous  of  her  neigh- 
bours. The  Veientes  were  engaged  in  almost  un- 
ceasing hostilities  with  Rome  for  more  than  3  ceti- 
turies  and  a  half,  and  we  have  records  of  14  distinct 
wars  between  the  2  peoples.  Veii  was  at  length 
taken  by  the  dictator  Camillus,  after  a  siege  which 
is  said  to  have  lasted  10  years.  The  city  fell  into 
his  hands,  according  to  the  common  story,  by  means 
of  a  cuniculus  or  mine,  which  was  carried  by  Ca- 
millas from  the  Roman  camp  under  the  city  into 


ig  tin.  It  is  related  by  Diodorus  that  at  low 
water  the  space  between  Vectis  and  the  coast  of 
Britain  was  almost  entirely  dry,  so  that  the  Britons 
used  to  bring  tin  to  the  island  in  waggons.  It  was 
conquered  by  Vespasian  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
Vedlus  PolUo.  [Pol mo.] 
Vegetlus.  Flavius  Renatoa,  the  author  of  a 
treatise,  Hei  Militant  Institute  or  Epitome  J2s* 
MUUarity  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Valentin ian  IL 
The  materials  were  derived,  according  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  writer  himself,  from  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor, IM  Ditriplina  MiltiarL,  from  Cornelius  CeUus, 
from  Frontinus,  from  Pate rn as,  and  from  the  im- 
perial constitutions  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Had- 
rian. The  work  is  divided  into  5  books.  The  1st 
treats  of  the  levying  and  training  of  recruits,  in- 
cluding instructions  for  the  fortification  of  a  camp; 
the  2nd,  of  the  different  classes  into  which  soldiers 
are  divided,  and  especially  of  the  organisation  of 
the  legion;  the  3rd,  of  the  operations  of  an  army  in 
the  field;  the  4th,  of  the  atuck  and  defence  of  for- 
tresses; the  5th,  of  marine  warfare.  The  value  of 
this  work  is  much  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the 
usages  of  periods  the  most  remote  from  each  other 
are  mixed  together  into  one  confused  mass,  and  not 
nnfrequently,we  have  reason  to  suspect,  are  blended 
with  arrangements  which 


customed  to  visit  this  island  for  the  purpose  of  oh- 1  the  citadel  of  Veii.  So  well  built  and  spacious  was 


that  the  Romans  were  anxious,  after  the  dc 
a  traction  of  their  own  city  by  the  Gaula  in  390,  to 
remove  to  Veii,  and  are  said  to  have  been  only 
prevented  from  carrying  their  purpose  into  effect  by 
the  eloquence  of  Camillus.  From  this  time  Veii 
was  abandoned ;  but  after  the  iapte  of  ages  it  was 
colonised  afresh  by  Augustus,  and  made  a  Roman 
municipium.  The  new  colony,  however,  occupied 
scarcely  a  3rd  of  the  ancient  city,  and  had  again 
sunk  into  decay  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  From 
this  time  Veii  disappears  entirely  from  history,  and 
on  the  revival  of  letters,  even  its  site  was  long  an 
object  of  dispute.  It  is  now  settled,  however,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  it  stood  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  hamlet  of  I$ola  Famese,  where  several  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  have  been  discovered. 
Of  these  the  most  interesting  is  its  cemetery ;  but 
there  is  now  only  one  tomb  remaining  open,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  winter  of  1842-8,  and  con- 
tains many  interesting  remains  of  Etruscan  art 

Vftidvis,  a  Roman  deity,  whose  name  is  ex- 
plained by  some  to  mean  "little  Jupiter ;"  while 
others  interpret  it  "the  destructive  Jupiter,**  and 
identify  him  with  Pluto.  Veiovis  was  probably 
an  Etruscan  divinity  of  a  destructive  nature,  whose 
fearful  lightnings  produced  deafness  in  those  who 
to  be  struck  by  them,  even  before  they 
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R08  VELABRUM. 

were  actually  hurled.  His  temple  at  Rome  stood 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  Tarpeian  rock;  he  was 
represented  as  a  youthful  god  armed  with  arrows. 

Velabrum.    [Roma,  p.  650,  b.] 

Velanni  or  Vellavi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tanica,  in  the  modern  Velay,  who  were  originally 
subject  to  the  Arverni,  but  subsequently  appear  as 
an  independent  people. 

VSleua,  a  prophetic  virgin,  by  birth  belonged  to 
the  Brut  ten,  and  was  regarded  as  a  divine  being 
by  most  of  the  nations  in  central  Germany  in  the 
iv i en  of  Vespasian.  She  inhabited  a  lofty  tower 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Luppia  (Lippe). 
Mir  encouraged  Cirilis  in  his  revolt  against  the 
Romans,  but  she  was  afterward*  taken  prisoner  and 
carried  to  Rome. 

Villa  or  Kea,  also  called  Hyele  ('EAea,  T&tj, 
the  different  forms  are  owing  to  the  word  having 
originally  the  Aeolic  digamma,  which  the  Romans 
changed  into  V:  Velienses  or  Eleates,  pL:  Cat- 
U-W  a  Mare  delta  liruoca),  a  Greek  town  of  Lu- 
cania  on  the  W.  coast  between  Paestum  and  Bux- 
emum,  was  founded  by  the  Phucaeans,  who  had 
al«indoned  their  native  city  to  escape  from  the 
Persian  sovereignty,  about  a  a  543.  It  was  si- 
tuated about  3  miles  E.  of  the  river  Hales,  and 
possessed  a  good  harbour.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Parmenides  and  Zeno, 
who  founded  a  school  of  philosophy  usually  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Eleatic.  It  possessed  a  ce- 
lebrated temple  of  Demeter  (Ceres).  Cicero,  who 
resided  at  Velia  at  one  time,  frequently  mentions  it 
in  his  correspondence  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
reckoned  a  healthy  place,  (Hor.  Ep.  L  15.)  In 
the  time  of  Strata  it  bad  ceased  to  be  a  town  of 
importance. 

VgUnus  (  Vclino),  a  river  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sabines,  rising  in  the  central  Apennines,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Nar.  This  river  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Reate  overflowed  its  banks  and  formed  several 
small  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  was  called  Lacus 
Ve linns  (Piedi  Lugo,  also  Lugo  delle  Mormon). 
In  order  to  carry  off  these  waters,  a  channel  was 
cut  through  the  rocks  by  Curius  Dcntatus,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Sabines,  by  means  of  which  the  waters 
of  the  Velinus  were  carried  through  a  narrow  gorge 
to  a  spot  where  they  fall  from  a  height  of  several 
hundred  feet  into  the  river  Nar.  This  fall,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  is  known 
at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  fall  of  Terui, 
or  tin*  cascade  delle  Marmore. 

Velitrae  (  Veliternus :  Vclletri),  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Volscians  in  Latium,  but  subsequently  be- 
longing to  the  Latin  League.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  and  colonised  at  an  early  period, 
but  it  frequently  revolted  from  Rome.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 


Vellna  LongTis,  a  Latin 


grammar! 


an,  known  to 


us  from  a  treatise,  De  Orthographic  still  extant, 
printed  in  the  "  Grammaticae  Latinae  Auctores 
Antiqui,"  of  Putschius,  4to.  Hanov.  1605.  Veliu* 
also  wrote  a  commentary  on  Virgil,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Macrobius. 

Vellaunodfinum  (Bfaune),  a  town  of  the  Se- 
nones  in  Ciallia  Lugdunensis. 
Vellavi.  [Vklauni.] 
Velleiua  Paterculus.  [Patkrculus.] 
Vellocasses,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
N.W".  of  the  Parisii,  extending  along  the  Scquana 
as  tar  as  the  ocean  ;  their  thief  town  was  Rato- 


VENETIA. 

Venafrom  ( Venafranus  :  Vena/'ri),  a  town  m  the 
N.  of  Saninium,  near  the  river  Vulttirau*,  a&d  o« 
the  conhnes  of  Latium,  celebrated  for  the  extrilc-uce 
of  its  olives. 

Venedi  or  Venedae.  a  people  in  European  Sar- 
matia,  dwelling  on  the  Baltic  E.  of  the  Vir.ua. 
The  Sinus  Venedlcus  {Gulf  of  Riga\  and  the 
Vengdlci  Montes,  a  range  of  mountains  between 

Poland 


people. 
Veneris 


[Pyrbnbs  PaostJ 
Veneris  Portus  or  Pyrenaei  Port  as,  a  srapoet 

town  of  the  Indigetes  in  Hispania  TsnaooorsM, 
near  the  Prom.  Veneris,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  GauL 
Venetla.    L  A  district  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  was 
originally  included  under  the  general  name  ad 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  but  was  made  by  Augustas  the 
10th  Regio  of  Italy.    It  was  bounded  on  th*  W. 
by  the  river  Athens,  which  separated  it  from  GaDia 
Cisalpina  ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Caruic  Alps  ;  on  the 
E.  by  the  river  Timavus,  which  separated  it  from 
I  stria  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Adriatic  GolC  Tb» 
country  was,  and  is,  very  fertile ;  and  iu  inhabit- 
ants  enjoyed  great  prosperity.     The  chief  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  were  excellent  wool,  a  sweet 
but  much  prized  wine,  and  race-bones.  Dionysus, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  is  said  to  have  kept  a  stod 
of  race-horses  in  this  country. —  Its  inhabitants, 
the  Vengti,  frequently  called  Heneti  ('Ewo*')  by 
the  Greeks,  were  commonly  said  to  be  descendant* 
of  the  Paphlagonian  Heneti,  whom  Antenor  led 
into  the  country  after  the  Trojan  war  ;  but  this 
tale,  like  so  many  others,  has  evidently  arisen  from 
the  mere  similarity  of  the  name.    Others  supposed 
the  Veneti  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Celtic  Veneti  in 
Gaul  ;  but  this  supposition  is  disproved  by  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Polybius,  that  they  spoke  a  lan- 
guage entirely  different  from  the  Celtic  :  and  that 
they  had  no  connexion  with  the  Celts,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  they  were  always  on  hostile 
terms  with  the  Celtic  tribes  settled  in  Italy.  He- 
rodotus regards  them  as  an  IUyrian  race  ;  and  all 
writers  are  agreed  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
original  population  of  Italy.    In  consequence  m* 
their  hostility  to  the  Celtic  tribes  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, they  formed  at  an  early  period  an  alliance 
with  Rome ;  and  their  country  was  defended  ly 
the  Romans  against  their  dangerous  enemies.  Od 
the  conquest  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  the  Vesea 
likewise  became  included  under  the  Roman  do- 
minions ;  and  they  were  almost  the  only  people  in 
Italy  who  became  the  subject*  of  Rome  wufto  it 
offering  any  resistance.     The  Veneti  continued  to 
t'njoy  great  prosperity  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mar- 
enmannic  wars,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aure- 
lius  ;  but  from  this  time  their  country  was  fre- 
quently devastated  by  the  barbarians  who  invaded 
Italy;  and  at  length,  in  the  5th  century,  many  of 
its  inhabitants,  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Huns 
under  Attila,  took  refuge  in  the  islands  off  tbt-ir 
coast,  ou  which  now  stands  the  city  of  Venice. 
The  chief  towns  of  Venetia  in  ancient  times  were, 
Patavium,  Altinum.  and  Aquilkia.    The  *2 
latter  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce,  and  ex- 
ported, among  other  things,  large  quantities  at 
amber,  which  was  brought  from  the  Baltic  through 
the  interior  of  Europe  to  these  cities,  —2.  A  district 
in  the  X.  W.  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis.  inhabited  by 
the  Veneti,  who  were  a  brave  people,  and  the  best 
sail  >rs  in  all  Gaul.     Off  their  coast  was  a  groop 
oi  islands  called  Insulae  Vcaiticaa. 
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VENETUS  LAC  US. 

Venftus  Lac  as.    [Brioantinus  Lacus.] 
Venllia,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Pilumnus,  sitter 
tf  Aniata,  wife  of  king  Latinus,  and  mother  of 
Turniu  and  Juturna  by  Daunus. 

VennSnes,  a  people  of  Rhaetia,  and  according  to 
Strata  the  most  savage  of  the  Rhaetian  tribes,  in- 
habiting the  Alps  near  the  sources  of  the  A  thesis 
(Adiut). 

Vent*.  L  Belgarnm  ( WhuAetUr\  the  chief 
town  of  the  Belgae  in  Britain.  The  modern  city 
■till  contains  several  Roman  remains.  —  2.  Ice- 
ndrum.  [Icbni.]  —8.  Silurnm  (Caervoent\  a 
town  of  the  Sihires  in  Britain,  in  Monmouthshire. 

VenU  (&y<ftoi),  the  winds.  They  appear  per- 
sonified, even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  conceived  as  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  The  master  and  ruler  of  all 
the  winds  is  Aeolus,  who  resides  in  the  island 
Aeolia  [Aeolus]  ;  but  the  other  gods  also,  espe- 
cially Zeus,  exercise  a  power  over  them.  Homer 
mentions  by  name  Boreas  (N.  wind),  Eurus  (E. 
wind),  Notns  (S.  wind),  and  Zephyrns  (W.  wind). 
When  the  funeral  pile  of  Patroclus  could  not  be 
made  to  burn,  Achilles  promised  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  winds  ;  and  Iris  accordingly  hastened  to 
them,  and  found  them  feasting  in  the  palace  of 
Zephyrus  in  Thrace.  Boreaa  and  Zephyrns  there- 
upon straightway  crowd  the  Thracian  sea  into 
Asia,  to  cause  the  fire  to  blaze.  According  to 
Hesiod,  the  beneficial  winds,  Notus,  Boreas,  Ar- 
gestes,  and  Zephyrus,  were  the  sons  of  Astraens 
and  Eos;  and  the  destructive  ones,  such  as  Typhon, 
are  said  to  be  the  sons  of  Typhoeus.  Later, 
especially  philosophical,  writers  endeavoured  to 
define  the  winds  more  accurately,  according  to 
their  places  in  the  compass.  Thus  Aristotle, 
besides  the  4  principal  winds  (Boreas  or  Aparctias, 
Eurus,  Notus,  and  Zephyrus),  mentions  3,  the 
Meses,  Caicias,  and  Apeliotes,  between  Boreas 
and  Eurus  ;  between  Eurus  and  Notus  he  places 
the  Phocnicias  ;  between  Notus  and  Zephyrus  he 
ha«  only  the  Lips;  and  between  Zephyrus  and 
Boreas  he  places  the  Argestes  (Olympias  or  Sciron) 
and  the  Thrascias.  It  must  further  be  observed 
that,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  Eurus  is  not  due  E. 
but  S.  E.  In  the  Museum  Pio-Clementinum  there 
exists  a  marble  monument  upon  which  the  winds 
are  described  with  their  Greek  and  Latin  names, 
viz.  Septcntrio  (Aparctias),  Eurus  (Euros  or  S.  E.), 
and  between  these  2  Aquiio  (Boreas),  Vulturous 
(Caicias)  and  Solanus  (Aphcliotes).  Between 
Eurus  and  Notus  (Notos)  there  is  only  one,  the 
Euroauster  (Euronotus) ;  between  Notus  and 
Favonius  (Zephyrus)  are  marked  Austro-Africus 
(Litanotus),  and  Africns  (Lips)  ;  and  between 
Favonius  nud  Sen  ten  trio  we  find  Chrus  (Iapyx) 
ami  Circius  (Thracius).  The  winds  were  repre- 
sented by  poets  and  artists  in  different  ways  ;  the 
latter  usually  represented  them  as  beings  with 
wings  at  their  heads  and  shoulders.  The  most 
remarkable  monument  representing  the  winds  is 
the  octagonal  tower  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes  at 
Alliens.  Each  of  the  8  sides  of  the  monument 
represents  one  of  the  8  principal  winds  in  a  flying 
attitude.  A  moveable  Triton  in  the  centre  of  the 
cupola  pointed  with  his  staff  to  the  wind  blowing 
at  the  time.  AH  these  8  figures  have  wings  at 
their  shoulders,  all  are  clothed,  and  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  winds  are  indicated  by  their  bodies 
and  various  attributes.  Black  lambs  were  offered  I 
as  sacrifices  to  the  destructive  winds,  and  white  I 
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ones  to  favourable  or  good  winds.  Boreas  had  a 
temple  on  the  river  Ilissus  in  Attica  ;  and  Ze- 
phyrus had  an  altar  on  the  sacred  road  to  Eleusis. 

Venddlui  Bantu,  P.,  a  celebrated  Roman 
general,  was  a  native  of  Picenum,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Pompeius  Strata  in  the  Social  war 
(B.  c.  89),  and  carried  to  Rome.  When  he  grew 
up  to  man's  estate,  he  got  a  poor  living  by  under- 
taking  to  furnish  mules  and  vehicles  for  those 
magistrates  who  went  from  Rome  to  administer  a 
province.  In  this  humble  employment  he  became 
known  to  C.  Julius  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied 
into  Gaul.  In  the  Civil  war  he  executed  Caesar's 
orders  with  ability,  and  became  a  favourite  of  his 
great  commander.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  and  was  made  a  praetor  for  b.  c.  43. 
After  Caesar's  death  Ventidius  sided  with  M.  An- 
tony in  the  war  of  Mutina  (43),  and  in  the  same 
year  was  made  consul  suffectus.  In  39  Antony 
sent  Ventidius  into  Asia,  to  oppose  Labienus  and 
the  Parthians.  He  conducted  this  war  with  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  success.  In  the  1st  cam- 
paign (39)  he  defeated  the  Parthians  and  Labienus. 
the  latter  of  whom  was  slain  in  his  flight  nftes 
the  battle ;  and  in  the  2nd  campaign  (38)  Ventidraa 
gained  a  still  more  brilliant  victory  over  the  Par- 
thians, who  had  again  invaded  Syria.  Pacerus, 
the  king's  son,  fell  in  this  battle.  Antony,  bow- 
ever,  far  from  being  pleased  with  the  success  of 
Ventidius,  showed  great  jealousy  of  him,  and 
dismissed  him  from  his  employment.  Yet  his  ser- 
vices were  too  great  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  he  had 
a  triumph  in  November,  38.  Nothing  more  hi 
known  of  him.  Ventidius  was  often  cited  as  am 
instance  of  a  man  who  rose  from  the  lowest  con- 
dition to  the  highest  honours  ;  a  captive  became  a 
Roman  consul  and  enjoyed  a  triumph  ;  but  this 
was  in  a  period  of  revolution. 

VJnuf,  the  goddess  of  love  among  Jhe  Romans. 
Before  she  was  identified  with  the  Greek  Aphro- 
dite, she  was  one  of  the  least  important  divinities 
in  the  religion  of  the  Romans  ;  but  still  her  wor- 
ship seems  to  have  been  established  at  Rome  at 
an  early  time.  There  was  a  stone  chapel  with  an 
image  of  Venus  Murtea  or  Murcia  in  the  Circus 
near  the  spot  where  the  altar  of  Consus  was  con- 
cealed. This  surname  was  said  to  be  the  same  as 
Myrtea  (from  mjrrftis,  a  myrtle  ),  and  to  indicatu 
the  fondness  of  the  goddess  for  the  myrtle-tree,  in 
ancient  times  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  myrtle* 
grovo  in  front  of  her  sanctuary  below  the  Aver*, 
tine.  Another  ancient  surname  of  Venus  was 
Cloacina,  which  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
her  image  having  been  found  in  the  great  sewer 
{cloaca)  ;  but  this  tale  is  nothing  but  an  etymolo. 
gical  inference  from  the  name.  It  is  supposed  by 
modern  writers  that  this  surname  signifies  the 
"Purifier**  from  doart  or  clmere  44 to  wash"  or 
44  purify.'*  The  statue  of  Venus  under  this  stir 
name  was  set  up  by  T.  Tatius  in  a  temple 


the  forum.  A  3rd  ancient  surname  of  Venus  is 
Calva,  under  which  she  had  2  temples  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Capitol.  Some  believed  that 
one  of  them  had  been  built  by  Ancus  Marcius 
because  his  wife  was  in  danger  of  losing  her  hair  ; 
others  thought  that  it  was  a  monument  of  a  pa- 
triotic act  of  the  Roman  women,  who  during  the 
siege  of  the  Gauls  cut  off  their  hair  and  gave  it 
to  the  men  to  make  strings  for  their  taws ;  and 
others  again  tuppobed  it  to  refer  to  the  fancies  and 
caprices  vi  lovers.  cuiixn  ^guifyuig  **  to  tcaze.' 
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Bat  it  prol>ably  refer*  to  the  fact  that  on  her  wed- 
ding day  the  bride,  either  actually  or  symbolically, 
cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  to  sacrifice  it  to  Venus.  In 
these,  the  most  ancient  surnames  of  Venus,  we 
must  recognise  her  primitive  character  and  attri- 
butes.—  In  later  times  her  worship  became  much 
more  extended,  and  her  identification  with  the 
Greek  Aphrodite  introduced  various  new  attributes. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
worship  of  Venus  Erycina  was  introduced  from 
Sicily,  and  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  her  on  the 
Capitol,  to  which  subsequently  another  was  added 
outside  the  Colline  gate.  In  the  year  B.C.  114,  a 
Vestal  virgin  was  killed  by  lightning  ;  and  as  the 
general  moral  corruption,  especially  among  the 
Vestals,  was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
aster, the  Sibylline  books  upon  being  consulted, 
commanded  that  a  temple  should  be  built  to  Venus 
Verticordia  (the  goddess  who  turns  the  hearts  of 
men)  on  the  via  Salaria.  After  the  close  of  the 
Samnite  war,  Fabius  Ourges  founded  the  worship 
of  Venus  Obsequens  and  Postvorta  ;  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  the  younger,  that  of  Venus  Genitrix,  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  followed  by  Caesar,  who  added 
that  of  Venus  Victriz.  The  worship  of  Venus  was 
promoted  by  Caesar,  who  traced  his  descent  from 
Aeneas,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Mars 
and  Venus.  The  month  of  April,  as  the  beginning 
of  spring,  was  thought  to  be  peculiarly  sacred  tc 
the  goddess  of  love.  Respecting  the  Greek  goddess 
see  Aphrodite. 

Venusla  ( Venusinus :  r«w*i\  an  ancient  town 
of  Apulia,  S.  of  the  river  A  undue,  and  near  Ml 
Vultur,  situated  in  a  romantic  country,  and  me- 
morable as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Horace.  It 
was  originally  a  town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samnium  ; 
and  after  its  original  Sabellian  inhabitants  had  been 
driven  out  by  the  Romans,  it  was  colonised  by  the 
latter,  B.  c  29 1 ,  and  formed  an  important  military 
station.  Here  the  remnants  of  the  Roman  army 
took  refuge  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae,  216. 

Veragri  or  Varagri,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
on  the  Pennine  Alps,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Dranse  and  the  Rhone. 

Vexbanus  Lac  us  (Logo  Magyiore),  a  lake  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  the  largest  lake  in  all  Italy, 
being  about  40  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S. :  its 
greatest  breadth  is  8  miles.  It  is  formed  by  the 
river  Ticinus  and  other  streams  descending  from  the 
Alps  ;  and  the  river  Ticinus  issues  from  its  southern 
extremity. 

VerceUae  (Vercellensis  :  Vercelli),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Libici  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  subse- 
quently a  Roman  municipium,  and  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

Vercingetfirix,  the  celebrated  chieftain  of  tie 
Arverni,  who  carried  on  war  with  great  ability 
against  Caesar  in  B.  3.  52.  The  history  of  this 
war  occupies  the  7th  book  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Gallic  war.  Vercingetorix  fell  into 
Caesar's  hands  on  the  capture  of  Alesia,  was  sub- 
sequently taken  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned  the 
triumph  of  his  conqueror  in  45,  and  was  afterwards 
put  to  death. 

Veretum  (Veretinus :  AUs*mo)%  more  anciently 
called  Baris,  a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road  from 
Leuca  to  Tarentum,  and  600  stadia  S.  E.  of  the 
latter  city. 

Verg/ae,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Bruttium,  of 
uncertain  site. 

Vergellua,  a  rivulet  in  Apulia  crossing  the  plain 
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of  Cannae,  which  is  said  to  have  been  choked  fcy 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  slain  m  the  c*- 
morable  battle  against  HannibaL 

Vergillua,  [Vntoixiua.] 

Verginluj.   [Virgin  ilk] 

Verolamlum  or  VerulamJum  (Oid  F>r»'«™, 
near  St.  Albans),  the  chief  town  of  the  Catnvllaua 
in  Britain,  probably  the  residence  of  tbe  king  Ca* 
sivellaunus,  which  was  conquered  by  Caesar.  It 
was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  municipium.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Britons  under  Boaduea.  a 
their  insurrection  against  the  Romans,  bot  m 
rebuilt  and  continued  to  be  an  important  place. 

Veromandui,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica.  be- 
tween the  Nervii  and  Sucasionea,  in  the 
VermandoU.  Their  chief  tow 
manduorum  (St.  Quentim). 

Verona  (Veronensis:  Vertmd), 
town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  river  A  thesis, 
originally  tbe  capital  of  the  Euganei,  but  snbse- 
quently  belonged  to  the  CenomanL  At  a  still  later 
time  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  sur- 
name Augusta  ;  and  under  the  empire  it  was  noe 
of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  N. 
of  Italy.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Catullus  :  and, 
according  to  some  accounts,  of  the  elder  PIj  v, 
though  others  make  him  a  native  r»f  Comum.  It 
is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  battle  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood  in  the  Campi  Raudii,  by  Manes 
against  the  Cimbri,  and  also  by  the  victory  of  Tbeo- 
doric  the  Great  over  Odoacer.  Theodoric  tr«k  up 
his  residence  in  this  town,  whence  it  is  call«-d  by 
the  German  writers  of  the  middle  ages  Dietrxbs 
Bern,  to  distinguish  it  fmm  Bern  in  Switzerland. 
There  are  still  many  Roman  remains  at  Verona, 
and  among  others  an  amphitheatre  in  a  good  sia* 
of  preservation. 

Verrea,  C,  was  quarter  b.  c  82,  to  Cn.  Papy- 
ri us  Carbo,  and  therefore  at  that  period  belong 
to  the  Marian  party.  He,  however,  deserted  Carto 
and  went  over  to  Sulla,  who  sent  him  to  Benevea- 
turn,  where  he  was  allowed  a  share  of  the  confis- 
cated estates.  Verres  nezt  appear*  as  the  Wat* 
of  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  praetor  of  Cilicta  in  86 
— 79,  and  one  of  the  most  rapacious  of  the  promj- 
cial  governors.  On  the  death  of  the  regular  quaestor 
C.  Malleolus,  Verres  became  the  pro-quaestor  J 
Dolabella.  In  Verres  Dolabella  round  an  active 
and  unscrupulous  agent,  and,  in  return,  connived 
at  his  excesses.  But  the  pro-quaestor  proved  as 
faithless  to  Dolabella  us  he  had  been  to  Caring  and 
turned  evidence  against  him  on  his  prosecution  by 
M.  Scaurus  in  78.  Verres  was  praetor  urban  as  ia 
74,  and  afterwards  propraetor  in  Sicily,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  3  years  (73 — 71).  The  extortions 
and  exactions  of  Verres  in  the  island  have  become 
notorious  through  the  celebrated  orations  of  Cicero. 
No  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily 
from  his  avarice,  his  cruelty,  or  his 
wealthy  had  money  or  works  of  art  to  yield  up ; 
the  middle  classes  might  be  made  to  pay  heavier 
imposts ;  and  the  exports  of  the  vineyards,  the 
arable  land,  and  the  loom,  he  saddled  with  heavier 
burdens.  By  capricious  changes  or  violent  abro- 
gation of  their  compacts,  Verres  reduced  to  beg- 
gary both  the  producers  and  the  fanners  ef  the 
revenue.  His  three  years*  rule  desolated  the  i*l*nd 
more  effectually  than  the  two  recent  Servile  star* 
and  than  the  old  struggle  between  Carthage  and 
Rome  for  the  possession  of  the  island.  So  diligently 
did  he  employ  his  opportunities,  that  he  boasted  •/ 
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having  amassed  enough  for  a  life  of  opulence,  even r 
if  be  were  compelled  to  disgorge  two-thirds  of  his 
plunder,  in  stifling  inquiry  or  purchasing  an  ac- 
quittal.  As  soon  as  he  left  Sicily,  the  inhabitants 
resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial.    They  committed 
the  prosecution  to  Cicero,  who  had  been  Lilybuean 
quaestor  in  Sicily  in  75,  and  had  promised  bis 
good  offices  to  the  Sicilians  whenever  they  might 
demand  them.   Cicero  heartily  entered  into  the 
cause  of  the  Sicilians,  and  spared  no  pains  to  secure 
a  con ric t ion  of  the  great  criminal.    Verres  was 
defended  by  Hortensius,  and  was  supported  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  aristocracy.  At  first  his  parti- 
sans attempted  to  stop  the  prosecution  by  bribes, 
flatteries,  and  menaces  ;  but  finding  this  to  be  im- 
possible, they  endeavoured  to  substitute  a  sham 
prosecutor  in  the  place  of  Cicero.  Hortenaius 
therefore  offered  as  prosecutor  Q.  Caecilius  Niger, 
who  had  been  quaestor  to  the  defendant,  had  quar- 
relled with  him,  and  had  consequently,  it  was 
alleged,  the  means  of  exposing  officially  his  abuse 
of  the  public  money.    But  toe  Sicilians  rejected 
Caecilius  altogether,  not  merely  as  no  match  for 
Hortensius,  but  as  foisted  into  the  cause  by  the 
defendant  or  his  advocate.    By  a  technical  process 
of  the  Roman  law,  called  Divinatio,  the  judicee, 
without  hearing  evidence,  determined  from  the 
arguments  of  counsel  alone,  who  should  be  ap- 
pointed prosecutor.    They  decided  in  Cicero's  fa- 
vour.   The  oration  which  Cicero  delivered  on  this 
occasion,  was  the  Dwinatio  m  Q.  Caedlium,  The 
pretensions  of  Caecilius  were  thus  set  aside.  Yet 
hope  did  not  yet  forsake  Verres  and  his  friends. 
Evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  to  be  collected  in 
Sicily  itself.    Cicero  was  allowed  110  days  for 
the  purpose.    Verres  once  again  attempted  to  set 
up  a  sham  prosecutor,  who  undertook  to  impeach 
him  for  his  former  extortions  in  Achaia,  and  to 
gather  the  evidence  in  108  days.    But  the  new 
prosecutor  never  went  even  so  far  as  Brundisium 
in  quest  of  evidence,  and  the  design  was  aban- 
doned.   Instead  of  the  110  days  allowed,  Cicero, 
assisted  by  his  cousin  Lucius,  completed  his  re- 
searches in  AO,  and  returned  with  a  moss  of  evi- 
dence and  a  crowd  of  witnesses  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  island.    Hortensius  now  grasped  at  his 
hut  chance  of  an  acquittal,  and  it  was  not  an  un- 
likely one.    Could  the  impeachment  be  put  off  to 
the  next  year,  Verres  was  safe.    Hortensius  him- 
self would  then  be  consul,  with  Q.  Metellus  for  his 
colleague,  and  M.  Metellus  would  be  praetor  ur- 
ban us.    For  every  firm  and  honest  judex  whom 
the  upright  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  then  praetor  ur» 
ban  us,  had  named,  a  partial  or  venal  substitute 
would  be  found.    Glabrio  himself  would  give 
place  as  quaesitor  or  president  of  the  court  to  M. 
Metellus,  a  partisan,  if  not  a  kinsman,  of  the  de- 
fendant.   It  was  already  the  month  of  July.  The 
games  to  be  exhibited  by  Cn.  Poinpey  were  fixed 
for  the  middle  of  August,  and  would  occupy  a 
fortnight;  the  Roman  games  would  immediately 
succeed  them,  and  thus  40  days  intervene  between 
Cicero's  charge  and  the  reply  of  Hortensius.  who 
again,  by  dexterous  adjournments,  would  delay  the 
proceedings  until  the  games  of  Victory,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year    Cicero  therefore 
abandoned  all  thought  of  eloquence  or  display,  and 
merely  introducing  his  case  in  the  first  of  the 
Verrine  orations,  rested  all  his  hopes  of  success  on 
the  weight  of  testimony  alone.    Hortensius  was 
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the  first  day  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  Verres. 
Before  the  nine  days  occupied  in  hearing  evidence 
were  over,  Verres  quitted  the  city  in  despair,  mid 


was  condemned  in  his  absence.  He  retired  to 
Marseilles,  retaining  so  many  of  his  treasures  of 
art  as  to  cause  eventually  his  proscription  by 
M.  Antony  in  43.  Of  the  7  Verrine  orations 
of  Ci  cero,  2  only,  the  Divmatio  and  the  Actio 
Prima,  were  spoken,  while  the  remaining  5  were 
compiled  from  the  depositions  after  the  verdict. 
Cicero's  own  division  of  the  impeachment  is  the 
following : 

1.  In  Q.  Caecilium  or  Divinatio. 

2.  Proemium  —  Actio  Prima  — • 
Statement  of  the  Case. 

were  spoken. 

S.  Verres 's  official  life  to  a.  c.  73. 

4.  Jurisdictio  Siciliensis. 

5.  Oratio  Frumentaria. 

6.  —  De  Sign  is. 


J. 


2. 


Orations 

founded  on 
the  Deposi- 


ng S 
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7.  — 

These  were  circulated  as  documents  or  mani- 
festoes of  the  cause  after  the  flight  of  Verres. 

VerTflgo,  a  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  of 
uncertain  site. 
Verticordla.  [Vknus.] 
Vertumnuf  or  Vortumnus,  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Etruscan  divinity  whoae  worship  was  in- 
troduced at  Rome  by  an  ancient  Vulsinian  colony 
occupying  at  first  the  Caelian  hill,  and  afterwards 
the  vicus  T  use  us.  The  name  is  evidently  con- 
nected with  eerto,  and  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
alumnu*  from  c/o,  whence  it  must  signify  -  the 
god  who  changes  or  metamorphoses  himself."  For 
this  reason  the  Romans  connected  Vertumnus  with 
all  occurrences  to  which  the  verb  verto  applies, 
such  as  the  change  of  seasons,  purchase  and  sale, 
the  return  of  rivers  to  their  proper  beds,  &c.  But 
in  reality  the  god  was  connected  only  with  the 
transformation  of  plants  and  their  progress  from 
blossom  to  fruit.  Hence  the  story,  that  when 
Vertumnus  was  in  love  with  Pomona,  he  assumed 
all  possible  forms,  until  at  last  he  gained  his  end 
by  metamorphosing  himself  into  a  blooming  youth. 
Gardeners  accordingly  offered  to  him  the  timi 
produce  of  their  gardens  and  garlands  of  budding 
flowers.  The  whole  people  celebrated  a  festival  to 
Vertumnus  on  the  23rd  of  August,  under  the  name 
of  the  Vortumnalia,  denoting  the  transition  from 
the  beautiful  season  of  autumn  to  the  less  agreeable 
one.  He  had  a  temple  in  the  vicus  T  use  us,  and  a 
statue  of  him  stood  in  the  vicus  Jugarius  near  the 
altar  of  Ops.  The  story  of  the  Etru«can  origin 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  refuted  by  his  genuine 
Roman  name,  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  worship  of  Vertumnus  was  of  Sabine  origin. 
The  importance  of  the  worship  of  Vertumnus  at 
Rome  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  attended 
to  by  a  special  flamen  (Jlamtn  Vortumnulis). 

Verulaft  (Verulanus  :  Fero/i),  a  town  of  the 
Hemici  in  Latium,  S.  E.  of  Aletriuro,  and  N.  of 
Frusino,  subsequently  a  Roman  colony. 
Verulamium.  [Vkrolamium.] 
Vtrua,  L.  AurSUua,  the  colleague  of  M.  A  me- 
lius in  the  empire,  a.  d.  161 — 169.  He  was  born 
in  130,  and  his  original  name  was  L.  Ceionius 
Commodus.  His  father  L.  Ceionius  Commodus 
was  adopted  by  Hadrian  in  1 36 ;  and  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  138,  he  was,  in  pursuance  of  the 
command  of  Hadrian,  adopted,  along  with  M. 


mhj  weigni  oi  icsiimony  aione.  iionensius  was  icommana  oi  xinuruui,  auopicu,  nnuig  witn  At. 
quite  unprepared  with  counter- evidence,  and  after  jAurelius,  by  M.  Antoninus.    Ou  tl«t  death  of 
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Antoninus  in  161,  lie  succeeded  to  the  empire 
along  with  M.  Aurelius.  The  history  of  his  reign 
is  given  under  Aurelius.  Vcrus  died  suddenly 
at  Altinum  in  the  country  of  Veneti,  towards  the 
Close  ot  1C9.  He  had  been  married  to  Lucilla, 
the  daughter  of  his  colleague. 

Vesctnua  Ager.    [Surhsa  Aurunca.] 

Vese  vus.    [  V  s»  u  vi  ua.  ] 

Veaontlo  (/?e*o«fo»),  the  chief  town  of  the  Se- 
qiinin  in  Gallia  Belgica,  situated  on  the  river  Dubis 
(IhjuL*),  which  flowed  around  the  town,  with  the 
exception  of  a  space  of  600  feet,  on  which  stood  a 
mountain,  forming  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  con- 
nected with  the  latter  by  means  of  walls.  Veson- 
lio  was  an  important  place  under  the  Romans,  and 
still  contains  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  other  Ruman  remains. 

Vespasianua,  T.  Flavius  Sablnui,  Roman 
emperor,  a.  d.  70—79,  was  born  in  the  Sabine 
country  on  the  17th  of  November,  A.  D.  9.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  mean  condition,  of  Reate,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabim.  His  mother,  Vespasia 
Polla,  was  the  daughter  of  a  praefectus  castrorum, 
and  the  sister  of  a  Roman  senator.  She  was  left 
a  widow  with  2  sous,  Flavius  Sabinus  and  Vespa- 
sian. Vespasian  served  as  tribunus  militum  in 
Thrace,  and  was  quaestor  in  Crete  and  Cyrene. 
He  was  afterwards  acdile  and  praetor.  About 
this  time  he  took  to  wife  Flavia  Domitilla,  the 
daughter  of  a  Roman  eques.  by  whom  he  had  2 
sous,  both  of  whom  succeeded  him.  In  the  reign 
of  Claudius  he  was  sent  into  Germany  as  legatus 
legionia  ;  and  in  43  he  held  the  same  command  in 
Britain,  and  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was 
consul  in  51,  and  proconsul  of  Africa  under  Nero. 
He  was  at  this  time  very  poor,  and  was  accused  of 
getting  money  by  dishonourable  means.  But  he 
bad  a  great  military  reputation,  and  he  was  liked 
by  the  soldiers.  Nero  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 
East  (66),  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews. 
11  i«  conduct  of  the  Jewish  war  bad  raised  his  re- 
putation, when  the  war  broke  out  between  Otho 
and  Vitellius  after  the  death  ot  Galba,  He  was 
proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria  on  the  I  st  of 
July  69,  and  soon  after  all  through  the  East. 
Vespasian  came  to  Rome  in  the  following  year 
(70),  leaving  his  son  Titus  to  continue  the  war 
against  the  Jews.  Titus  took  Jerusalem  after  a 
siege  of  5  months ;  and  a  formidable  insurrection 
of  the  Rata vi,  headed  by  Civilis,  was  put  down 
Hb  .ut  the  same  period.  Vespasian,  on  his  arrival 
at  Home,  worked  with  great  industry  to  restore 
order  in  the  city  and  in  the  empire.  He  disbanded 
some  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  of  Vitolliua,  and 
maintained  discipline  among  his  own.  He  co- 
operated in  a  friendly  manner  with  the  senate  in 
the  public  administration.  The  simplicity  and 
frugality  of  his  mode  of  life  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  profusion  and  luxury  of  some  of  his 
|TedeceH*ora,  and  his  example  is  said  to  have  done 
more  to  reform  the  morals  of  Rome  than  all  the 
laws  which  had  ever  been  enacted.  He  lived 
more  like  a  private  person  than  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed supreme  power:  he  whs  affable  and  easy  of 
access  to  all  persons.  The  oersonal  anecdotes  of 
such  a  man  are  some  of  the  most  instructive  records 
of  his  reign.  He  was  never  ashamed  of  the  mean- 
ness of  his  origin,  and  ridiculed  all  attempts  to 
make  out  for  him  a  distinguished  genealogy.  When 
V.donese*,  the  Parthian  king,  addressed  to  him  a 
letter  commencing  ui  Uksc  term*,  "  At  dates,  king 
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of  kings,  to  Flavius  VcspaManua,**  the  imrsrer  »*» 
gan,  **  Flavius  Vespasianua  to  Arcacea,  kins;  <4 
kings.**  If  it  be  true,  aa  it  is  recorded,  that  V* 
was  not  annoyed  at  satire  or  ridicule,  he  exhibited 
an  elevation  of  character  almost  unparalleled  a 
one  who  filled  so  exalted  a  station.  He  knew  tW 
lad  character  of  hia  son  Domiiian,  and  aa  loc*  « 
he  lived  he  kept  him  under  proper  restraint.  The 
stories  that  are  told  of  his  avarice  and  of  bis  n»«Jf» 
of  raising  money,  if  true,  detract  from  the  dimity 
of  his  character  ;  and  it  seems  that  he  had  a  taste 
for  little  savings,  and  for  coarse  humour.  Yn  i: 
ia  admitted  that  he  was  liberal  in  all  hia  eip*»-i> 
ture  for  purposes  of  public  utility.  In  71  T  taa 
returned  to  Rome,  and  both  father  and  son  tri- 
umphed together  on  account  of  the  conquest  of  in* 
Jews.  The  reign  of  Vespasian  wa»  marked  by 
few  striking  events.  The  most  important  was  tha 
conquest  of  North  Wales  and  the  island  of  Anj1-** 
aey  by  Agricola,  who  waa  sent  into  Britam  in  7R. 
In  the  summer  of  79  Vespasian,  whose  health  was 
failing,  went  to  apend  some  time  at  his  paternal 
house  in  the  mountains  of  the  Sabini.  By  drr.k- 
ing  to  exceea  of  cold  water  he  damaged  his  stomach, 
which  was  already  disordered.  But  he  still  at- 
tended to  business,  just  as  if  be  bad  been  in  prHeet 
health  ;  and  on  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  a* 
said  that  an  emperor  should  die  ttandmg  ;  and  in 
fact  he  did  die  standing  in  this  attitude,  oa  to* 
24th  of  June  79,  being  69  years  of  age. 

Vesta,  one  of  the  great  Roman  divinities,  iden- 
tical with  the  Greek  Hestla,  both  in  name  xrd 
import.  She  waa  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  aid 
therefore  inseparably  connected  with  the  Penat«  ; 
for  Aeneas  was  believed  to  have  brought  the  etrroai 
fire  of  Vesta  from  Troy,  along  with  the  urtcjrrs  of 
the  Penates;  and  the  praetors,  consul*,  and  dicta- 
tors, before  entering  upon  their  official  fimctrons, 
sacrificed,  not  only  to  the  Penates,  but  also  to  Verta 
at  Lavinium.  In  the  ancient  Roman  house,  the 
hearth  was  the  central  part,  and  around  it  ail  t*e 
inmates  daily  assembled  for  their  common  raol 
(coena)  •  every  meal  thus  taken  was  a  fresh  bw>d 
of  union  and  affection  among  the  members  of  s 
family,  and  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  worship  o4 
Vesta,  combined  with  a  sacrifice  to  her  and  liie 
Penates.  Every  dwelling-house  therefore  w»v 
some  sense,  a  temple  of  Vesta  ;  but  a  public  sanc- 
tuary united  all  the  cititens  of  the  state  into  oae 
large  family.  This  sanctuary  stood  in  the  F«>r:m, 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  and  u.* 
far  from  the  temple  of  the  Penates.  The  iez:pl< 
waa  round  with  a  vaulted  roof,  like  the  iop'.uv-.uin 
of  private  houses,  so  that  there  ia  no  tra*>n  u> 
regard  that  form  aa  an  imitation  of  the  iaul:  ot 
heaven.  The  goddess  waa  not  reprewoU-d  in  her 
temple  by  a  etatue,  but  the  eternal  tire  burning  «a 
her  hearth  or  altar  was  her  living  symbol,  and  was 
kept  up  and  attended  to  by  the  Vestals,  ber  v  r^.n 
prieste.*ses.  Aa  each  house,  and  the  city  itself.  »> 
also  the  country  had  its  own  Vesta,  and  the  laturr 
was  worshipped  at  Lavinium,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Latins,  where  ahe  was  worshipped  and  receurd 
the  regular  sacrifices  at  the  hands  of  the  highest 
magistrates.  The  goddess  herself  was  regarded  as 
chaste  and  pure  like  her  symbol,  the  fire  ;  and  the 
Vestala  who  kept  up  the  sacred  fire  were  like*  >* 
pure  maidens.  Respecting  their  duties  and  elon- 
gations, see  Did.  u/'  Anliq.  art.  IVsfa/ea.  On  the 
1st  of  March  in  every  year  her  sacred  fire.  a<  J  v.t 
laurel  tree  which  shaded  her  hearth,  *ix<  rvi..  .»,d. 
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and  on  the  15th  of  June  her  temple  was  cleaned 
and  purified.  The  dirt  was  carried  into  an  angi- 
portus  behind  the  temple,  which  was  locked  by  a 
pate  that  no  one  might  enter  it  The  day  on  which 
this  took  place  was  a  diet  mr/iuius,  the  first  half  of 
which  was  thought  to  be  so  inauspicious,  that  the 
prirstess  of  Juno  was  not  allowed  to  comb  her  hair 
or  to  cut  her  nails,  while  the  second  half  was  very 
favourable  to  contracting  a  marriage  or  entering 
upon  other  important  undertakings.  A  few  days 
Wfore  that  solemnity,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the 
Yestalia  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddess, 
on  which  occasion  none  but  women  walked  to  the 
temple,  aud  that  with  bare  feet  On  one  of  these 
occasions  an  altar  had  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
lVtor.  Rrwpecting  the  Greek  goddess  see  Hbhtia. 

Vestlni,  a  Sabellian  people  in  central  Italy, 
lying  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic  sea, 
and  separated  from  Picenum  by  the  rirer  Matri- 
nus,  and  from  the  Marnicini  by  the  river  A  tern  us. 
They  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Marsi, 
Marrucini,  and  Peligni ;  but  they  subsequently 
separated  from  these  peoples,  and  joined  the  Sam- 
nites  in  their  war  against  Rome.  They  were  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  B.  a  328,  and  from  this 
tune  appear  as  the  allies  of  Rome.  They  joined 
tJie  other  allies  in  the  Marsic  war,  and  were  con- 
quered by  Pompeius  Strabo  in  89.  They  made  a 
particular  kind  of  cheese,  which  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Romans. 

Vesulus.  [Alms.] 

Vesuvius,  also  called  Vesevus,  Vesblus,  or 
Vesvlus,  the  celebrated  volcanic  mountain  in  Cam- 
pania, rising  out  of  the  plain  S.  EL  of  Neapolis. 
There  are  no  records  of  any  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
ln-tore  the  Christian  era,  but  the  ancient  writers 
were  aware  of  its  volcanic  nature  from  the  igneous 
appearance  of  its  rocks.  The  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain were  extremely  fertile,  but  the  top  was  a 
rough  and  sterile  plain,  on  which  Spartacus  and 
hi»  gladiators  were  besieged  by  a  Roman  army.  In 
a.  i).  <i3  the  volcano  gave  the  first  symptoms  of 
agitation  in  an  earthquake,  which  occasioned  con- 
siderable damage  to  several  towns  in  its  vicinity ; 
and  on  the  24th  of  August  A.  D.  79,  occurred  the 
first  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  overwhelmed 
the  cities  of  Stabiae,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii. 
It  was  in  this  eruption  that  the  elder  Pliny  lost 
his  life.  [PtlNlus.]  There  have  been  numerous 
emptions  since  that  time,  which  have  greatly 
altered  the  shape  of  the  mountain.  It*  present 
height  is  3200  feet 

Vetera  or  Castra  Vetera.    [Castba,  No.  5.] 

Vetranlo,  commanded  the  legions  in  Illyria  and 
Pannonia,  at  the  period  (a.  d.  350)  when  Cons  tans 
was  treacherously  destroyed,  and  his  throne  seized 
by  Magnentius.  Vetranio  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  his  troops;  but  at  the  end  of  10  months  he 
resigned  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  Constantius, 
by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  and 
permitted  to  retire  to  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  where 
he  passed  the  remaining  6  years  of  his  life. 

Vettlus,  L.,  a  Roman  eques,  in  the  pay  of 
Cicero  in  b.  c.  63,  to  whom  he  gave  some  valuuble 
information  respecting  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy, 
lie  again  appears  in  59,  as  an  informer.  In  that 
year  he  accused  Curio,  Cicero,  L.  Lucullus,  and 
many  other  distinguished  men,  of  having  formed  a 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  Ponipey.  This  conspiracy 
was  a  sheer  invention  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
Cicero,  Curio,  and  others;  but  there  is  difficulty 


in  determining  who  were  the  inventors  of  it 
Cicero  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  Caesar,  who 
used  the  tribune  Vatinius  as  his  instrument  At 
a  later  period,  when  Cicero  had  returned  from 
exile,  and  feared  to  provoke  the  triumvir,  he  threw 
the  whole  blame  upon  Vatinius.  Vettius  gave 
evidence  first  before  the  senate  and  on  the  next 
day  before  the  assembly  of  the  people;  but  his 
statements  were  regarded  with  great  suspicion, 
aud  on  the  following  morning  he  was  found 
strangled  in  prison,  to  which  the  senate  had  sent 
him.  It  was  given  out  that  he  had  committed 
suicide;  but  the  marks  of  violence  were  visible  on 
his  body,  and  Cicero  at  a  later  time  charged  Va- 
tinius with  the  murder. 

Vettlus  Scato.  [Scato.] 

Vettones  or  Vectdnes,  a  people  in  the  interior 
of  Lusitania,  E.  of  the  Lusitant  and  W.  of  the 
Carpetani,  extending  from  the  Darius  to  the  Tapis. 

Vetulonla,  Vetulonlum,  or  Vetulonli,  an  an- 
cient city  of  Etruria,  and  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  confederation.  From  this  city  the 
Romans  are  said  to  have  borrowed  the  insignia  of 
their  magistrates  —  the  fasces,  sella  curulis,  and 
toga  praetexta  —  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  brazen 
trumpet  in  war.  After  the  time  of  the  Roman 
kings  we  find  no  further  mention  of  Vetulonia, 
except  in  the  catalogues  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
both  of  whom  place  it  among  the  inland  colonies  of 
Etruria.  Pliny  also  states  that  there  were  hot 
springs  in  its  neighbourhood  not  far  from  the  sen, 
in  which  fish  were  found,  notwithstanding  the 
warmth  of  the  water.  The  very  site  of  the  ancient 
city  was  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  lost ;  but 
it  has  been  discovered  within  the  last  few  years 
near  a  small  village  called  Mwjliuno,  between  the 
river  Osa  and  the  Albegna,  and  about  8  miles  in- 
land. It  appears  to  have  had  a  circuit  of  at  least 
A\  miles. 

Veturla  Gens,  anciently  called  Vetusla,  pa- 
trician and  plebeian.  The  Veturii  rarely  occur  in 
the  later  times  of  the  republic,  and  after  B.  c.  200, 
when  L.  Veturius  Philo  was  consul,  their  name 
disappears  from  the  Fasti.  The  most  distinguished 
families  in  the  gens  bore  the  names  Calvin  us, 
Cicubinus,  and  Philo. 

Veturius  Mamurlus  is  said  to  have  been  the 
armourer  who  made  the  11  ancilia  exactly  like 
the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of 
Numa.  His  praises  formed  one  of  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  the  songs  of  the  Salii.  Even  the  ancients 
themselves  doubted  in  the  reality  of  his  existence: 
Varro  interpreted  his  name  as  equivalent  to  veiu* 
memoria.  Some  modern  writers  regard  Mamurius 
Veturius  as  an  Etruscan  artist,  because  he  is  said 
to  have  made  a  brasen  image  of  the  god  Vertummis. 

Vitus,  Antistlus.  1.  Propraetor  in  Further 
Spain  about  a.  c.  68,  under  whom  Caesar  served 
as  quaestor.  —  2.  C,son  of  the  preceding,  quaestor 
in  61,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  57,  when  he 
supported  Cicero  in  opposition  to  Clodius.  In  the 
Civil  war  he  espoused  Caesar's  party,  and  we  find 
him  in  Syria  in  45,  fighting  agaiust  Q.  Caecilius 
Rassus.  In  34  Vetus  carried  on  war  against  the 
Salassi,  and  in  30  was  consul  sufiectus.  He  ac- 
companied Augustus  to  Spain  in  25,  and  on  the 
illness  of  the  emperor  continued  the  war  against 
the  Cantabri  and  Astures,  whom  he  reduced  to 
submission.  —  3.  C,  son  of  No.  2.,  consul  B.  c  6; 
and  as  he  lived  to  see  both  his  sons  consuls,  he 
must  have  been  alive  at  least  as  late  as  a.  d.  28. 
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He  was  a  friend  of  Velleius  Paterculim.  —  4.  L. 
grandson  of  No.  3,  and  consul  with  the  emperor 
Nero,  a.  d.  55.  In  58  he  commanded  a  Roman 
army  in  Germany,  and  formed  the  project  of  con- 
necting the  Mosella  (Mobile)  and  the  Arar  (Saone) 
by  a  canal,  and  thus  forming  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  Northern  Ocean, 
as  troops  could  be  conveyed  down  the  Rhone  and 
the  Saone  into  the  Moselle  through  the  canal,  and 
down  the  Moselle  into  the  Rhine,  and  so  into  the 
Ocean.  Vetus  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  65,  in 
order  to  anticipate  his  sentence  of  death,  which 
Nero  had  resolved  upon.  Vetus  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Rubellius  Plautus. 

Vi&dul  (Oder),  a  river  of  Germany,  falling  into 
the  Baltic, 
VTblus  Pansa.  [Pansa.] 
VTblua  Sequester.  [Skquzrtkr.] 
Vibo  (Vibonensis :  Bivona),  the  Roman  form  of 
the  Greek  town  Hipponlum  ('Iwi-sirior :  'hnrcu- 
wottjs),  situated  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Bruttium, 
and  on  a  gulf  called  after  it  8inua  Vibonensis  or 
Hipponiates.    It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Locri  Epixephyrii ;  but  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  elder  Dionysius,  who  transplanted  its  inha- 
bitants to  Syracuse.    It  was  afterwards  restored  ; 
nnd  at  a  later  time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bruttii,  together  with  the  other  Greek  cities  on 
this  coast.     It  was  taken  from  the  Bruttii  by  the 
Romans,  who  colonised  it  a  c.  194,  and  called  it 
Vibo  Valentia.    Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a  muni- 
cipium  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  one  of 
the  roost  flourishing  cities  in  the  S.  of  Italy. 

Vibulanus,  the  name  of  the  most  ancient  family 
of  the  Fabia  Gens.  It  was  so  powerful  in  the 
early  times  of  the  republic,  that  3  brothers  of  the 
family  held  the  consulship  for?  years  in  succession, 
&  c.  485 — 479.  The  last  person  of  the  gene  who 
bore  this  surname  wasQ.  Fabius  Vibulanus.  consul 
4)2.  This  Vibulanus  assumed  the  agnomen  of 
Ambustus;  and  his  descendants  dropt  the  name  of 
Vibulanus  and  took  that  of  Ambustus  in  its  place. 
In  the  same  way  Ambustus  was  after  a  time  sup- 
planted by  that  of  Maxtmus.  —  L  Q.  Fabius  Vi- 
b u.1  anus,  consul  485,  when  he  carried  on  war  with 
success  against  the  Volsci  and  Aequi,  and  consul  a 
2nd  time  in  482.  In  480  he  fought  under  his 
brother  Marcus  [No.  31]  against  the  Etruscans, 
and  was  killed  in  battle. —8.  K.,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  quaestor  parricidii  in  485,  and  along 
with  his  colleague  L.  Valerius  accused  Sp.  Cassius 
Viscellinus,  who  was  in  consequence  condemned 
by  the  votes  of  the  popnlus.  He  was  consul  in 
484,  when  he  took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the 
agrarian  law,  which  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
attempted  to  bring  forward.  In  481  he  was  consul 
a  2nd  time,  and  in  479  a  3rd  time,  when  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  plebeians,  to  whom  he  had 
become  reconciled.  As  his  propositions  were  re- 
jected with  scom  by  the  patricians,  he  and  his 
house  resolved  to  quit  Rome  altogether,  where 
they  were  regarded  as  apostates  by  their  own 
order.  They  determined  to  found  a  settlement  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  a  small  stream  that  falls 
into  the  Tiber  a  few  miles  above  Rome.  According 
to  the  legend,  the  consul  Kaeso  went  before  the 
senate  and  said,  that  the  Fabii  were  willing  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  Veientes,  alone  and 
at  their  own  cost.  Their  offer  was  joyfully  ac- 
cepted, for  the  patricians  were  glad  to  see  them 
ex{>ose  themselves  voluntarily  to  such  dangers.  On 


the  day  after  Kaeso  had  made  the  pmpma!  to  tVa 
senate,  300'  Fabii,  all  patricians  of  one  gem.  as- 
sembled on  the  Quirinal  at  the  house  of  Kaesa, 
and  from  thence  marched  with  the  consul  at  thnv 
head  through  the  Carmental  gate.  Tbey  proceeded 
straight  to  the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  whet*  tb*y 
erected  a  fortress.  Here  they  took  up  their  abode 
along  with  their  families  and  clients,  and  for  t 
years  continued  to  devastate  the  territory  of  Veil 
They  were  at  length  destroyed  by  the  Veientrs  ia 
477.  Ovid  says  that  the  Fabii '  perished  oa  ti» 
Ides  of  February  ;  but  all  other  authentic*  state 
that  they  were  destroyed  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Romans  were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Oa  -j  , 
at  the  Allia,  that  is,  on  the  1 5th  before  the  Kaiend* 
of  Sextilis,  June  the  1 8th.  The  whose  Fabta  gcaa 
perished  at  the  Cremera  with  the  except *o« 
of  one  individual,  the  son  of  Marcus,  frens 
whom  all  the  later  Fabii  were  descended.  S.  M^, 
brother  of  the  2  preceding,  was  consul  483,  and  a 
2nd  time  480.  In  the  latter  year  be  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Etruscans,  in  which  however 
his  colleague  the  consul  Cincinnatus  and  his  brother 
Q.  Fabius  were  killed.  — 4.  Q.,  son  of  No.  3.  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  Fabii  wbo 
survived  the  destruction  of  his  gens  at  the  Cn-nwra, 
but  he  could  not  have  been  left  behind  at  R»me 
on  account  of  his  youth,  as  the  legend  relates,  since 
he  was  consul  10  years  afterwards.  He  was  con- 
sul 467,  a  2nd  time  in  465,  and  a  3rd  time  in  459. 
Fabius  was  a  member  of  the  2nd  decetnvirace 
(450),  and  went  into  exile  on  the  deposition  of  live 
decemvirs. 

Vibullitu  Bafu,  L,  a  senator  and  a  friend  oi 
Pompey,  who  made  him  praefectus  fabrntn  in  the 
Civil  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Caesar  at 
Corfinium  (49),  and  a  2nd  time  in  Spain  later  in 
the  year.  When  Caesar  landed  in  Greece  in  4K» 
he  despatched  Vibullius  to  Pompey  with  oftVn  of 
peace.  Vibullius  made  the  greatest  ha*te  to  rraca 
Pompey,  in  order  to  give  hire  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence of  the  arrival  of  his  enemy  in  Greece. 

Vicentla  or  Vicetla,  less  correctly  Vincent". a 
(Vicentinus :  Victnzti),  a  town  in  Venetia  in  the 
N.  of  Italy,  and  a  Roman  municipium  on  the  ri»er 
Togisonus. 

Victor,  Sex.  Aurelius,  a  Latin  writer,  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  under  the  em- 
peror Constantius  and  his  successors.  He  was  bora 
of  humble  parents,  but  rose  to  distinction  by  his 
zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  literature.  Having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Julian  when  at  Sinniom, 
he  was  appointed  by  that  prince  governor  of  om 
division  of  Pannonia.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he 
was  elevated  by  Theodosius  to  the  high  office  of 
city  praefect,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Sex.  Aurelius  Victor,  who  was  consul  along  with 
Valentinian  in  a.  D.  373.  The  following  works, 
which  present  in  a  very  compressed  form  a  con- 
tinuous record  of  Roman  affairs,  from  the  faint] ->u* 
ages  down  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Theodosias, 
have  all  been  ascribed  to  this  writer  ;  but  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  determination  of  authorship 
depends,  is  very  slender,  and  in  all  probability  the 
3rd  alone  belongs  to  the  Sex.  Aurelius  Viator 
whom  we  have  noticed  above :  —  1 .  Oriyo  G«.'<j 
Romance,  in  23  chapters,  containing  the  annals  of 
the  Roman  race,  from  Janus  and  Saturn  as  down 
to  the  era  of  Romulus.  It  is  probably  a  production 
of  some  of  the  later  grammarians  who  were  desirous 
of  prefixing  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  scries. 
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%  De  Viiii  illuttribus  Urlit  fiomat,  in  86  chapters, 
commencing  with  the  birth  of  Romulus  nnd  Remus, 
and  concluding  with  the  death  of  Cleopatra.  3. 
De  Caesaribut,  in  42  chapters,  exhibiting  short 
biographies  of  the  emperors,  from  Augustus  to 
Constantius.  4  Epitome  de  Caesaribus,  in  48 
chapters,  commencing  with  Augustus  and  con- 
cluding with  Theodosius.  These  lives  agree  for 
the  most  part  almost  word  for  word  with  the 
preceding,  but  variations  may  here  and  there  be 
detected.  Moreover,  the  first  series  terminates 
with  Constamius,  but  the  second  comes  down  as 
low  as  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  best  edition 
of  these  4  pieces  is  by  Arntzenius,  Amst.  et  Traj. 
Bat.  173S,  4to. 

Victor,  Publlui,  the  name  prefixed  to  an  enu- 
meration of  the  principal  buildings  and  monuments 
of  ancient  Rome,  distributed  according  to  the 
regions  of  Augustus,  wbich  has  generally  been 
respected  as  a  work  of  great  authority  by  Italian 
antiquaries.  The  best  modern  scholars,  however, 
are  agreed  that  this  work,  and  a  similar  production 
ascribed  to  Sextos  Rurua,  cannot  be  received  in 
their  present  state  as  ancient  at  all,  but  must  be 
regarded  as  mere  pieces  of  patchwork,  fabricated 
not  earlier  than  the  loth  century. 

Victoria,  the  personification  of  victory  among 
the  Romans.  It  is  said  that  Evander  by  the 
command  of  Minerva  dedicated  on  mount  Palatine 
a  temple  of  Victoria,  the  daughter  of  Pallas.  On 
the  site  of  this  ancient  temple  a  new  one  was 
built  by  L.  Postumius,  during  the  war  with  the 
Samnites ;  and  M.  Porcius  Cato  added  to  it  a 
chapel  of  Victoria  Virgo.  In  later  times  there 
existed  3  or  4  sanctuaries  of  Victory  at  Rome. 
Respecting  the  Greek  goddess  of  Victory  see 
Nub. 

Victoria  or  Victfirlna,  the  mother  of  Victo- 
rious, after  whose  death  she  was  hailed  as  the 
mother  of  camps  (Mater  Cattrorum);  and  coins 
were  struck,  bearing  her  effigy.  Feeling  herself 
unequal  to  the  weieht  of  empire,  she  transferred 
her  power  first  to  Marius,  and  then  to  Tetricus, 
by  whom  some  say  that  she  was  skin,  while 
others  affirm  that  she  died  a  natural  death. 

Victorinus.  1.  One  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
was  the  3rd  of  the  usurpers  who  in  succession 
ruled  Oanl  during  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  He  was 
assassinated  at  Agrippina  by  one  of  his  own 
officers  in  a.  o.  268,  after  reigning  somewhat  more 
than  a  year.  —  2.  Bishop  of  Pettaw  on  the  Drave 
in  Styria,  hence  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Pe- 
tuvionemi*^  or  Pktaviennt,  flourished  A.  D.  270 — 
290,  and  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian,  probably  in  303.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  but  all  his  works 
are  lost.— 3.  C.  Marios  Victorious,  sumamed 
A  fee  from  the  country  of  bis  birth,  taught  rhetoric 
at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  with  so 
much  reputation  that  bis  statue  was  erected  in  the 
forum  of  Trajan.  In  bis  old  age  he  embraced 
Christianity ;  and  when  the  edict  of  Julian,  pro- 
hibiting Christians  from  giving  instruction  in  po- 
lite literature,  was  promulgated,  Victorinua  chose 
to  shut  up  his  school  rather  than  deny  his  religion. 
Besides  his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  theological  works,  many  of  which  are  extant, 
Victorinus  wrote  :  —  Cvmmrntariui  s.  Rrpositio  in 
Ciceroni*  librot  d*  Invention*,  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  in  the  5th  volume  of  Orelli's  edition  of 
Cicero.    2.  Art  Grammaiica  de  OrthograjJda  et 


Ratione  Mttrontm,  a  complete  and  voluminous 
treatise  upon  metres,  in  4  books,  printed  in  the 
Gramntatica*  Latinos  Auctortt  Antujui  of  Pnts- 
chius,  Hannov.  1605.  The  fame  enjoyed  by  Vic- 
torinus as  a  public  instructor  does  not  gain  any 
accession  from  his  works.  The  exposition  of  the 
De  Inventione  is  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than 
the  text  which  it  professes  to  explain.  — 4.  Maxi- 
ma* Victorinus.  We  possess  three  short  tracts 
—  I.  De  Re  Grammatkn;  2.  De  Carmine  He- 
roico ;  3.  De  Hatione  Metrorum ;  all  apparently 
the  work  of  the  same  author,  and  usually  ascribed 
in  MSS.  to  a  Maxitaus  Victorinus ;  but  whether 
we  ought  to  consider  him  the  same  with  the  rhe- 
torician who  flourished  under  Constantius,  or  as 
an  independent  personage,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide,  They  were  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Putschius,  Hannov.  1605,  and  in  that  of  Linde- 
mann.  Lips.  1831. 
Victrix.  [Vbnus.] 

Viducasses,  a  tribe  of  the  Armorici  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  S.  of  the  modem  Caen. 

Vienna  (Viennensis :  Vienne),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Allobroges  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  situated  on 
the  Rhone,  S.  of  Lugdunum.  It  was  subsequently 
a  Roman  colony,  and  a  wealthy  and  flourishing 
town.  Under  the  later  emperors  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  province  called  after  it  Gallia  Viennensis. 
The  modern  town  contains  several  Roman  remains, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  a  temple,  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  now  con- 
verted into  a  museum. 

ViUIos  Annalis.  [Annalib.] 

Vttaihalia.    [  Roma.] 

Vincentins,  sumamed  Lirinensis,  from  the 
monastery  in  the  island  of  Lerins,  where  he  offi- 
ciated as  a  presbyter.  He  was  by  birth  a  native 
of  Gaul,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian,  about  a.  ».  450.  His  fame  rests 
upon  a  treatise  against  heretics,  composed  in  434. 
It  commonly  bears  the  title  Commonitorium  pro 
Cathoticae  fidei  antiquitate  et  universitate  adtertvt 
pro/ana*  omnium  Haeretieorum  notntatet.  The 
standard  edition  is  that  of  Baluzios,  8vo.  Paris, 
1663,  1669,  1684. 

Vindalum,  a  town  of  the  Cavares  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sulgas 
and  the  Rhone. 

Vindelicia,  a  Roman  province  S.  of  the  Danube, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  which  separated 
it  from  Germany,  on  the  AV.  by  the  territory  of 
the  Helvetii  in  Gaul,  on  the  S.  by  Rhaetia,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  river  Oenus  (/aw),  which  separated 
it  from  Noricum,  thus  corresponding  to  the  N.K. 
part  of  Switzerland,  the  S.E.  of  Baden,  the  S-  of 
Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria,  and  the  N.  part  of  the 
Tyrol.  It  was  originally  part  of  the  prorince  of 
Rhaetia,  and  was  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  At  a  later  time  Rhaetia  wai 
divided  into  two  provinces,  Rhaetia  Prima  and 
Rhaetia  Secunda,  the  latter  of  which  names  was 
gradually  supplanted  by  that  of  Vindelicia.  It 
was  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  the  Licias,  or  Lieas 
(Lech),  with  its  tributary  the  Vindo,  Vinda,  or 
Virdo  ( Werlark),  the  Isarua  (/tar),  and  Oenua 
(/aw).  The  E.  part  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  (Lake 
of  Constance)  also  belonged  to  Vindelicia.  The 
greater  part  of  Vindelicia  was  a  plain,  but  the  8. 
portion  was  occupied  by  the  N.  slopes  of  the  A 1  pee 
Rhaeticae.    It  derived  its  name  from  its  chief  in- 
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habi Uinta,  the  Vlnd51Ici,  a  warlike  people  dwelling 
in  the  S.  of  the  country.  Their  name  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  2  riven,  Viuda  and 
Licus  ;  but  it  it  more  likely  connected  with  the 
Celtic  word  VituL,  which  is  found  in  the  names 
tWobona,  IWomagu*,  Fim/onissa,  &c  The 
Vindelici  were  a  Celtic  people,  and  wve  closely 
connected  with  the  Rhaeti,  with  whom  they  are 
frequently  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers,  and 
along  with  whom  they  were  subdued  by  Tiberius, 
as  is  mentioned  above.  The  other  tribes  in  Vinde- 
licia were  the  Brigantii  on  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
the  Licatii  or  Licates  on  the  Lech,  and  the  Breuni 
in  the  N.  of  Tyrol  on  the  Brenner.  The  chief 
town  in  the  province  was  Augusta  Vindelicorum 
( A  ugtburg),  at  the  confluence  of  Vindo  and  the 
Licus,  which  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  a.  d.  14, 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. This  town,  together  with  the  other  towns 
of  Vindelicia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Alemanni 
in  the  4th  century,  and  from  this  time  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
Germanized. 

Vindex,  C.  Julius,  propraetor  of  Gallia  Celtica 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  the  first  of  the  Roman 
governors  who  disowned  the  authority  of  Nero 
(a.  d.  68).  lie  did  not,  however,  aspire  to  the 
empire  himself,  but  offered  it  to  Galba.  Vir- 
giuius  Rufus,  the  governor  of  Upper  Germany, 
marched  with  his  army  against  Vindex.  The  two 
generals  had  a  conference  before  Vesontio  (Be- 
jkkcom),  in  which  they  appear  to  have  come  to 
•ome  agreement ;  hut  as  Vindex  was  going  to 
enter  the  town,  he  was  .attacked  by  the  soldiers  of 
Virginias,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Vindlclua,  a  slave,  who  is  said  to  have  given 
information  to  the  consuls  of  the  conspiracy,  which 
was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins, 
and  who  was  rewarded  in  consequence  with  liberty 
and  the  Roman  franchise.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  slave  manumitted  by  the  Vindicta,  the 
name  of  which  was  derived  by  some  persons  from 
that  of  the  slave  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  absurdity  of  this  etymology. 

Vindlli  [Vandiu.] 

Vindllia  (Belle  /«/«),  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Veneti  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Gaul. 

Vindlua  or  Villains,  a  mountain  in  the  N.  W. 
•f  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Cantabri  and  Astures. 

Vindobona  (  Vienna,  Engl.  ;  Wien,  Germ.),  a 
town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube,  was  originally 
a  Celtic  place,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  muni- 
cipium.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  town  of 
importance  ;  it  was  the  chief  station  of  the  Roman 
fleet  on  the  Danube,  and  the  head  quarters  of  a 
Roman  legion.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Attila,  but  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  town  under 
the  Lombards.  It  was  here  that  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius  died,  A.  D.  180. 

Vindonissa  (Winditck),  a  town  in  Gallia  Bel- 
fricn,  on  the  triangular  tongue  of  land  between  the 
Aar  and  Reus*,  was  an  important  Roman  fortress 
id  the  country  of  the  Helvetii.  Several  Roman 
remains  have  been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  ;  and  the  foundations  of  walls,  the 
traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  subterranean  aque- 
duct, are  still  to  be  seen. 

Vinlua,  T.,  consul  in  a.  D.  69  with  the  emperor 
Oalba,  and  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  latter 
during  his  brief  reign.    He  recommended  Galba 


to  choose  Otho  as  his  successor,  but  he  wsm  not- 
withstanding killed  by  Gthos  soldiers,  after  the 
death  of  Galba. 

Vipsanla  AgTippina.  L  Daughter  of  M.  Vq>- 
sanius  Agrippa  by  bis  first  wife  Pomponia,  the 
daughter  of  T.  1'oroponius  Atticus,  the  friend  o< 
Cicero.  Augustus  gave  her  in  marriage  to  b  * 
step-son  Tiberius,  by  whom  she  was  much  beloved , 
but  after  she  had  borne  him  a  son,  Druaua,  Ti- 
berius was  compelled  to  divorce  her  by  the  cr*n- 
mand  of  the  emperor,  in  order  to  marry  J  oh*, 
the  daughter  of  the  latter.  Vipsania  afterward* 
married  Asinius  Gal  I  us.  She  died  in  a.  d.  20.— 
2.  Daughter  of  M.  Viptanius  Agrippa  by  his  errand 
wife  Julia,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Agnp- 
pina.  [Aorippina.] 

Vipsanius  Agrippa.  M.  [Agrippa.] 

Virblua,  a  Latin  divinity  worshipped  along 
with  Diana  in  the  grove  at  Aricia,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alban  Mt.  He  is  said  to  have  n<-en  the  wn« 
as  Hippolytus,  who  was  restored  to  life  by  Aescu- 
lapius at  the  request  of  Diana.  lie  was  placed 
by  this  gotldeaa  under  the  care  of  the  nymph 
Aricia,  and  received  the  name  of  Virhius.  By  tin* 
nymph  he  became  the  father  of  a  son.  who  waj 
also  called  Virbius,  and  whom  his  mother  sent  le 
the  assistance  of  Turnus  against  Aeneas. 

Virdo.  [Vindelicia.] 

VirgiHua  or  Vergillus  Maro,  P.,  the  Roman 

poet,  was  born  on  tho  15th  of  October,  n  o.  70. 
at  Andes  (I'ielola),  a  small  village  near  Mantua 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul.    Virgil's  father  proliably  had  a 
small  estate  which  he  cultivated  :  his  mothers 
'  name  was  Maia.    He  was  educated  at  Cremona 
and  Mediolanum  (jl/t/un),  and  he  took  the  to?a 
virilis  at  Cremona  on  the  day  on  which  be  com- 
menced his  16th  year  in  55.    It  is  said  that  h« 
subsequently  studied  at  Neapolis  (\aftfe*)  under 
Parthenius,  a  native  of  Bithvnia,  from  whom  he 
learned  Greek.    He  was  also  instructed  by  Synm 
an  Epicurean,  and  probably  at  Rome.  Virus's 
writings  prove  that  he  received  a  teamed  education, 
and  traces  of  Epicurean  opinions  are  apparent  in 
them.   The  health  of  Virgilius  was  always  rVeWr, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  attempting  to  n*< 
by  those  means  by  which  a  Roman  gained  dis- 
tinction, oratory  and  the  practice  of  arms.  After 
completing  his  education,  Virgil  appears  to  have 
retired  to  his  paternal  farm,  and  here  he  may  have 
written  some  of  the  small  pieces,  which  are  attri- 
buted to  him,  the  CWar,  CSro,  Morrhmt,  and 
others.   After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42)  Octuviaa 
assigned  to  his  soldiers  lands  in  various  pans  of 
Italy ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Cremona  a;»d 
Mantua  was  one  of  the  districts  in  which  the 
holdiera  were  planted,  and  from  which  the  former 
possessors  were  dislodged.     Virgil  was  thus  de- 
prived of  his  property.    It  is  said  that  it  was 
seised  by  a  veteran  named  Claudius  or  Cloditu, 
and  that  Asinius  Pollio,  who  was  then  governc 
of  Gallia  Transpadana,  advised  Virgil  to  apply  to 
Uctavian  at  Rome  for  the  restitution  of  his  land, 
and  that  Octavian  granted  his  request.    It  ii 
supposed  that  Virgilius  wrote  the  Eclogue  whith 
stands  first  in  our  editions  to  commemorate  hi* 
gratitude  to  Octavian.    Virgil  became  acquainted 
with  Maecenas  before  Horace  was,  and  Horace 
(Sat.  I  5,  and  6.  55,  Ac)  was  introduced  to  Mae- 
cenas by  VirgiL    Whether  this  introduction  was 
in  41,  or  a  little  later,  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  r™»y 
perhaps  conclude  from  the  name  of  Macce  uA 
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being  mentioned  in  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  that  he 
himself  was  not  on  those  intimate  terms  with 
Maecenas  which  ripened  into  friendship,  until 
after  they  were  written.  Horace,  in  one  of  his 
Satires  (SaL  i.  5),  in  which  he  describes  the 
journey  from  Rome  to  Brundusium,  mentions 
V  irgil  as  one  of  the  party,  and  in  language  which 
shows  ttiat  they  were  then  in  the  closest  intimacy. 
The  most  finished  work  of  Virgil,  his  Georyica. 
an  agricultural  poem,  was  undertaken  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Maecenas  (Georg.  iiL  41).  The  con- 
cluding lines  of  the  Georgica  were  written  at 
Naples  (Georg.  iv.  559),  and  the  poem  was  com- 
pleted after  the  battle  of  Actium  B.c  31,  while 
Octavian  was  in  the  East  (Com p.  Gtorg.  iv.  560, 
and  ii.  171.)  His  Eclogurs  had  all  been  com- 
pleted, and  probably  before  the  Georgica  were 
begun  ( Georg.  ir.  565).  The  epic  poem  of  Virgil, 
the  Ameid,  was  probably  long  contemplated  by 
the  poet.  While  Augustus  was  in  Spain  (27), 
he  wrote  to  Virgil  to  express  his  wish  to  hare 
wmc  monument  of  his  poetical  talent  Virgil 
appears  to  have  commenced  the  Aeneid  about  this 
time.  In  23  died  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia, 
Caesar's  sister,  by  her  first  husband ;  and  aa  Virgil 
lost  no  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  patron,  be 
introduced  into  his  6th  book  of  the  Aeneid  (883) 
the  well-known  allusion  to  the  virtues  of  this 
youth,  who  was  cut  off  by  a  premature  death. 
Octavia  is  said  to  have  been  present  when  the 
poet  was  reciting  this  allusion  to  her  son  and  to 
have  fainted  from  her  emotions.  She  rewarded 
th*  poet  munificently  for  bis  excusable  flattery. 
As  Marcellus  did  not  die  till  23,  these  lines  were 
of  course  written  after  his  death,  but  that  docs 
not  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  6th  book  was 
written  so  late.  A  passage  in  the  7th  book  (606 ) 
appears  to  allude  to  Augustus  receiving  back  the 
Parthian  standards,  which  event  belongs  to  20. 
When  Augustus  was  returning  from  Samoa,  where 
he  bad  spent  the  winter  of  20,  he  met  Virgil  at 
Athens.  The  poet  it  is  said,  had  intended  to 
make  a  tour  of  Greece,  but  he  accompanied  the 
emperor  to  Megara  and  thence  to  Italy.  His 
health,  which  had  been  long  declining,  was  now 
completely  broken,  and  he  died  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Brundusium  on  the  22d  of  September, 
19,  not  having  quite  completed  his  51st  year. 
His  remains  were  transferred  to  Naples,  which 
had  been  his  favourite  residence,  and  placed  on 
the  road  from  Naples  to  Puteoli  (Poxxuoli)y  where 
a  monument  is  still  shown,  supposed  to  be  the 
tomb  of  the  poet  The  inscription  said  to  have 
been  placed  on  the  tomb. 

**  Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope.    Cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces," 

we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  written  by  the 
poet  Virgil  named,  as  heredes  in  his  testament 
his  halt-brother  Valerius  Proculus,  to  whom  he 
left  one-half  of  his  property,  and  also  Augustus, 
Maecenas,  L.  Varius  and  Plotius  Tucca.  It  is 
said  that  in  bis  last  illness  he  wished  to  burn  the 
Aeneid,  to  which  he  had  not  given  the  finishing 
touches,  but  his  friends  would  not  allow  him. 
Whatever  he  may  hare  wished  to  be  done  with 
the  Aeneid,  it  was  preserved  and  published  by  his 
friends  Varius  and  Tucca.  The  poet  had  been 
enriched  by  the  liberality  of  his  patrons,  and  be 
left  behind  him  a  considerable  property  and  a 
n  the  Esquiline  Hill  near  the  gardens  of 
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Maecenas.  He  used  his  wealth  liberally,  and  bis 
library,  which  was  doubtless  a  good  one,  was  easy 
of  access.  He  used  to  send  bis  parents  monev 
every  year.  His  father,  who  became  blind,  did 
not  die  before  his  son  had  attained  a  mature  age. 
Two  brothers  of  Virgil  also  died  before  him.  In 
his  fortunes  and  his  friends  Virgil  was  a  happy 
man.  Munificent  patronage  gave  him  ample 
means  of  enjoyment  and  of  leisure,  and  he  hai 
the  friendship  of  all  the  most  accomplished  men  of 
the  day,  among  whom  Horace  entertained  a  strong 
affection  for  him.  He  was  an  amiable  good-tem- 
pered man,  free  from  the  mean  passions  of  envy 
and  jealousy ;  and  in  all  but  health  he  was  pros* 
perous.  His  fame,  which  was  established  in  his 
lifetime,  was  cherished  after  his  death,  as  an  in- 
heritance  in  which  every  Roman  had  a  share ;  and 
his  works  became  school-books  even  before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  and  continued  such  for  cen- 
turies after.  The  learned  poems  of  Virgil  soon 
gave  employment  to  commentators  and  critics. 
Aulas  GelliuB  has  numerous  remarks  on  Virgil, 
and  Macrobius,  in  his  Saturnalia,  has  filled  four 
books  (iii  — vi.)  with  his  critical  remarks  on 
Virgil's  poems.  One  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
mentaries nf  Virgil,  in  which  a  great  amount  of 
curious  and  instructive  matter  has  been  preserved, 
is  that  of  Servius  [Skrvidh].  Virgil  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  the  Latin  authors,  not  so 
much  for  the  form  of  the  expression,  though  that 
is  sometimes  ambiguous  enough,  but  from  the 
great  variety  of  knowledge  that  is  required  to 
attain  his  meaning  in  all  its  fulness.  Virgil  was 
the  great  poet  of  the  middle  ages  too.  To  him 
Dante  paid  the  homage  of  bis  superior  genius,  and 
owned  him  for  his  master  and  his  model.  Among 
the  vulgar  he  had  the  reputation  of  a  conjurer,  a 
necromancer,  a  worker  of  miracles :  it  is  the  fate 
of  a  great  name  to  be  embalmed  in  fable.  —  The 
10  short  poems  called  Bwooliea  were  the  earliest 
works  of  Virgil,  and  probably  all  written  between 
41  and  37.  These  Bucolica  are  not  Bucolica  in 
the  same  sense  aa  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  which 
have  the  same  title.  They  hare  all  a  Bucolic 
form  and  colouring,  but  some  of  them  have  nothing 
more.  They  are  also  called  Eclogae  or  Selections, 
but  this  name  may  not  hare  originated  with  the 
poet  Their  merit  consists  in  their  versification, 
which  was  smoother  and  more  polished  than  the 
hexameters  which  the  Romans  had  yet  seen,  and 
in  many  natural  and  simple  touches.  But  as  an 
attempt  to  transfer  the  Syracusan  muse  into  Italy, 
they  are  certainly  a  failure,  and  we  read  the 
pastorals  of  Theocritus  and  of  Virgil  with  a  rery 
/different  degree  of  pleasure.  The  4th  Eclogue, 
entitled  Pollio,  which  may  hare  been  written  in 
40,  after  the  peace  of  Brundusium,  has  nothing  of 
the  pastoral  character  about  it  It  is  allegorical, 
mystical,  half  historical  and  prophetical,  aenig- 
matical,  anything  in  fact  but  Bucolic  The  1st 
Eclogue  is  Bucolic  in  form  and  in  treatment  with 
an  historical  basis.  The  2nd  Eclogue,  the  Alexis, 
is  an  amatory  poem,  with  a  Bucolic  colouring, 
which  indeed  is  the  characteristic  of  all  Virgil's 
Eclogues,  whatever  they  may  be  in  substance. 

|  The  3rd,  the  5th,  the  7th,  and  the  9th  are  more 
clearly  modelled  on  the  form  of  the  poems  of  his 
Sicilian  prototype ;  and  the  8th,  the  Phanna- 

,  ceutria,  is  a  direct  imitation  of  the  original  Greek. 
The  10th,  entitled  Gallus,  perhaps  written  tna 

1  last  of  all,  is  a  love  poem,  which,  if  written  in 
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-elegiac  verso,  would  be  more  appropriately  called 
"•n  elegy  than  a  Bucolic — The  Qtorgica  or  "Agri- 
cultural Poem  "  in  4  books  is  a  didactic  poem, 
which  Virgil  dedicated  to  his  patron  Mnecenas. 
He  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the  first 
nook,  of  fruit  trees  in  the  second,  of  horses  and 
other  cattle  in  the  third,  and  of  bees  in  the  fourth. 
In  this  poem  Virgil  Shows  a  great  improvement 
4>oth  in  his  taste  and  in  his  versification.  Neither 
in  the  Oeorgics  nor  elsewhere  has  Virgil  the  merit 
of  striking  originality ;  his  chief  merit  consists  in 
the  skilful  handling  of  borrowed  materials.  His 
subject,  whieh  was  by  no  means  promising,  he 
treated  in  a  manner  both  instructive  and  pleasing ; 
for  he  has  given  many  useful  remarks  on  agri- 
culture and  diversified  the  dryness  of  didactic 
poetry  by  numerous  allusions  and  apt  embellish- 
ments, and  some  occasional  digressions  without 
wandering  too  for  from  his  main  matter.  In  the 
first  book  he  enumerates  the  subject*  of  his  poem, 
among  which  is  the  treatment  of  bees  ;  ytt  the 
management  of  bees  seems  but  meagre  material 
for  one  fourth  of  the  whole  poem,  and  the  author 
accordingly  had  to  complete  the  fourth  book  with 
matter  somewhat  extraneous — the  long  story  of 
Aristaeus.  The  Georgica  is  the  most  finished 
specimen  of  the  Latin  hexameter  which  we  have; 
and  the  rude  vigour  of  Lucretius  and  the  anti- 
quated rudeness  of  Ennius  are  here  replaced  by  a 
versification,  which  in  its  kind  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. The  Georgica  are  also  the  most  original 
poem  of  Virgil,  for  he  found  little  in  the  Work* 
and  Days  of  Hesiod  that  could  furnish  him  with 
hints  for  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  was  any  work  which  he  could 
exactly  follow  as  a  whole.  For  numerous  single 
lines  he  was  indebted  to  his  extensive  reading  of 
the  Greek  poets.  —  The  Aeneid,  or  adventures  of 
Aeneas  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  is  an  epic  poom  on 
the  model  of  the  Homeric  poems.  'It  was  founded 
upon  an  old  Roman  tradition  that  Aeneas  and  his 
Trojans  settled  in  Italy,  and  were  the  founders 
of  the  Roman  name.  In  the  1st  book  we  have 
the  story  of  Aeneas  being  driven  by  a  storm  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  being  hospitably  received 
by  Dido  queen  of  Carthage,  to  whom  he  relates 
i in  the  episode  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  books  the  fall 
of  Troy  and  his  wanderings.  In  the  4th  book 
the  poet  has  elaborated  the  story  of  the  attach- 
ment of  Dido  and  Aeneas  the  departure  of  Aeneas 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  sui- 
cide of  the  Carthaginian  queen.  The  5th  book 
contains  the  visit  to  Sicily,  and  the  6th  the  landing 
of  Aeneas  at  Curaae  in  'Italy,  and  his  descent  to 
the  infernal  regions,  where  he  sees  his  father  An- 
chiscs,  and  has  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  .glorious 
destinies  of  his  race  and  of  the  future  heroes  of 
Rome.  In  the  first  6  books  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey  are  the  model,  and  these 
books  contain  more  variety  of  incident  and  situ- 
ation than  those  which  follow.  The  critics  have 
discovered  an  anachronism  in  the  visit  of  Aeneas 
•  to  Carthage,  which  is  supposed  not  to  have  been 
founded  until  two  centuries  after  the  fall  of  Troy, 
but  this  is  a  matter  which  we  may  leave  without 
discussion,  or  admit  without  allowing  it  to  be  a 
poetical  defect.  The  last  6  books,  the  history  of 
the  struggle*  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  are  founded  on 
'the  model  of  the  battles  of  the  Iliad.  Latinus, 
■the  king  of  the  Lalini,  offers  the  Trojan  hero  his 
•laughter  Lavinia  in  marri.ige,  who  had  been  be- 


trothed to  Turnus,  the  warlike  king  of  the  Ratntl. 
The  contest  is  ended  by  the  death  of  Tamos,  ws#> 
falls  by  the  hand  of  Aeneas.    The  fortune*  *4 
Aeneas  and  his  final  settlement  in  Italy  art*  lb* 
subject  of  the  Aeneid,  but  the  glories  of  R/tm- 
nnd  of  the  Julian  house,  to  which  Augustus 
longed,  are  indirectly  the  poet's  theme,    la  the 
first  book  the  foundation  of  Alba  I^nga  u  pre- 
mised by  Jupiter  to  Venns  (Aeneid,  i.  254),  »r»i 
the  transfer  of  empire  from  Alba  to  Rome  :  fr-irs 
the  line  of  Aeneas  will  descend  the  **T  «  »n 
Caesar,"  whose  empire  will  only  be  limited  by 
'the  ocean,  and  whose  glory  by  the  heavens.  To* 
future  rivalry  between  Home  and  Carthage,  and 
the  ultimate  triumphs  of  Rome  art*  predicted.  The 
poems  abound  in  allusions  to  the  history  of  Rtcne ; 
and  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  confirm  and  erabfllisii 
the  popular  tradition  of  the  Trojan  origin  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  the  descent  of  the  Julii  from 
Venus,  is  apparent  all  through  the  poem.    1 1  is  ob- 
jected to  the  Aeneid  that  it  has  not  the  unity  of 
construction  either  of  the  Iliad  or  of  the  Odvwev, 
and  that  it  is  deficient  in  that  antique  simplicity 
which  characterises  these  two  poems.    Aeneas,  the 
hero,  is  an  insipid  kind  of  personage,  and  a  morh 
superior  interest  is  excited  by  the  savage  M ferri- 
tins, and  also  by  Turnus,  the  unfortunate  rival 
of  Aeneas.    Virgil  imitated  other  poets  besid*-* 
Homer,  and  he  has  occasionally  borrowed  from 
them,  especially  from  Apollonius'  of  Rhodes.  If 
^Virgil's  subject  was  difficult  to  invest  with  in- 
terest, that  is  his  apology  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  many  parts  of  his  poem  are  successfully  ela- 
borated, and  that  particular  scenes  and  incidents 
are  treated  with  true  poetic  spirit    The  historical 
colouring  which  pervades  it,  and  the  great  amount 
of  antiquarian  learning  which  he  has  scattered 
through  it,  make  the  Aeneid  a  study  far  the  his- 
torian of  Rome.    Virgil's  good  sense  and  taste  are 
always  conspicuous,  and  make  up  for  the  defect 
of  originality.    As  a  whole,  the  Aesseid  leaves  as 
strong  impression,  which  arises  from  the  met  that 
it  is  not  really  a  national  poem,  like  the  Ilisi  «r 
the  Odyssey,  the  monument  of  an  age  of  which 
we  have  no  other  literary  monument ;  it  is  a 
learned  poem,  the  production  of  an  age  in  which  it 
doeanot  appear  as  an  embodiment  of  the  national 
feeling,  but  as  a  monument  of  the  talent  and  in- 
dustry of  an  individual.    Virgil  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  best  of  the  Roman  epic  poets,  superior 
both  to  Ennius  who  preceded  him,  and  on  whom 
he  levied  contributions,  and  to  Lucan,  Silins  Italt- 
cus,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  belong  to  a  later 
age.    The  passion  for  rhetorical  display,  which 
characterises  all  the  literature  of  Rome,  is  mueo 
loss  offensive  in  Virgil  than  in  those  who  followed 
him  in  the  line  of  epic  poetry.— The  larger  edition* 
of  Virgil  contain  some  short  poems,  which  are 
attributed  to  him,  and  may  have  been  among  h  u 
earlier  works.    The  Culex  or  Gnat  is  a  kind  of 
Bucolic  poem  in  413  hexameters,  often  very  ob- 
scure; the  Cms,  or  the  mythus  of  Scylla  the 
daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara,  in  54 1  hexa- 
meters, has  been  attributed  to  Cornelius  Gallas 
and  others  ;  the  Moretuv^  in  123  verses,  the  name 
of  a  compound  mess,  is  a  poem  in  hexameters,  oa 
the  daily  labour  of  a  cultivator,  but  it  contains 
only  the  description  of  the  labours  of  tbe  first  part 
of  the  day.  which  consist  in  preparing  the  More- 
turn  ;  the  Copa,  in  elegiac  verse,  is  an  hrritet>«n 
by  a  female  tavern  keeper  or  servant  attached  » 
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a  Cnupona,  to  passenger*  to  come  in  and  enjoy 
themselves.  There  are  also  14  abort  pieces  in 
metres,  classed  under  the  general  name  of 
That  addressed  **  Ad  Venerem  "  ahowa 
thus  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  had  a  talent  for 
*  I  epiac  poetry.  Of  the  numerous  edition!  of  Virgil 
the  best  are  by  Burmann,  Amsterdam,  1746,  4 
vols.  4to. ;  by  Heyne,  1767 — 1775,  Lips.  4  vols. 
Bvo.,  of  which  the  4  th  edition  contains  important 
improvements,  by  Wagner,  Lips.  1830,  4  vols. 
8vo. ;  and  by  Forbiger,  Lips.  1845—1846,  3  vols. 
8vo. 

Virginia,  daughter  of  L.  Virginias,  a  brave 
centurion,  was  a  beautiful  and  innocent  girl,  be- 
trothed to  L.  Iciliua.  Her  beauty  excited  the 
lust  of  the  decemvir  Appius  Claudius,  who  got  one 
of  hia  clients  to  seize  the  damsel  and  claim  her  aa 
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hia  slave.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  de- 
cemvir for  decision  ;  her  friends  begged  him  to 
postpone  his  judgment  till  her  father  could  be 
fetched  from  the  camp,  and  offered  to  give  security 
for  the  appearance  of  the  maiden.  Appius,  fearing 
a  riot,  agreed  to  let  the  cause  stand  over  till  the 
next  day ;  but  on  the  following  morning  he  pro- 
nounced sentence,  assigning  Virginia  to  his  freed - 
man.  Her  father,  who  had  come  from  the  camp, 
seeing  that  all  hope  was  gone,  prayed  the  decemvir 
to  be  allowed  to  speak  one  word  to  the  nurse  in 
his  daughter's  hearing,  in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther she  was  really  his  daughter.  The  request  was 
granted;  Virginius  drew  them  both  aside,  and 
snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife  from  one  of  the 
stalls,  plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  breast,  exclaim- 
ing, 44  There  is  no  way  but  this  to  keep  thee  free.'* 
In  vain  did  Appius  call  out  to  stop  him.  The 
crowd  made  way  for  him  ;  and  holding  hia  bloody 
knife  on  high,  he  rushed  to  the  gate  of  the  city, 
and  hastened  to  the  Roman  camp.  The  result  is 
known.  Both  camp  and  city  rose  against  the  de- 
cemvirs, who  were  deprived  of  their  power,  and  the 
old  form  of  government  was  restored.  L.  Virginius 
was  the  first  who  was  elected  tribune,  and  he  has- 
tened to  take  revenge  upon  his  cruel  enemy.  By 
his  orders  Appius  was  dragged  to  prison  to  await 
his  trial,  and  he  there  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
b  order  to  avoid  a  more  ignominious  death. 

Virginia  or  Verglnla  Gens,  patrician  and  ple- 
beian. The  patrician  Virginii  frequently  filled  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state  during  the  early  years 
of  the  republic  They  all  bore  the  cognomen  of 
Trico$tu\  but  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  require  a  separata  notice. 

Virginius,  L.,  father  of  Virginia,  whose  tragic 
fate  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  decemvirs,  a.  c. 
149.  (Viaorsru.] 

Virginias  Ruins,  consul  a.  d.  63,  and  governor 
of  Upper  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of 
Julius  Vindex  in  Gaul  (68).  The  soldiers  of 
Virginius  wished  to  raise  him  to  the  empire ; 
but  he  refused  the  honour,  and  marched  against 
Vindex,  who  perished  before  Vesontio.  [Vindsx.] 
After  the  death  of  Nero,  Virginius  supported  the 
daims  of  Galba,  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome. 
After  Otho'a  death,  the  soldiers  again  attempted 
to  proclaim  Virginius  emperor,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal  of  the  honour,  he  narrowly  eacaped 
with  his  life.  Virginius  died  in  the  reign  of 
Nerva,  in  his  3rd  consulship,  a.  D.  97,  at  83  years 
of  age.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral, 
and  his  panegyric  was  pronounced  by  the  historian 
Tacitus,  who  was  then  consul.    The  younger 


Pliny,  of  whom  Virginius  had  been  the  tutor  or 
guardian,  also  mentions  him  with  praise. 

Viriathus,  a  celebrated  Lusitanian,  is  described 
by  the  Romans  as  originally  a  shepherd  or  hunts- 
man, and  afterwards  a  robber,  or,  as  he  would  be 
called  in  Spain  in  the  present  day,  a  guerilla  chief. 
His  character  is  drawn  very  favourably  by  many 
of  the  ancient  writers,  who  celebrate  hia  justice  and 
equity,  which  was  particularly  shown  in  the  fair 
division  of  the  spoils  he  obtained  from  the  enemy. 
Viriathus  was  one  of  the  Luaitaniana  who  escaped 
the  treacherous  and  savage  massacre  of  the  people 
by  the  proconsul  Galba  in  B.  c.  150.  [Galba, 
No.  2.]  He  was  destined  to  be  the  avenger  of 
his  country's  wrongs.  He  collected  a  formidable 
force,  and  for  several  successive  years  be  defeated 
one  Roman  army  after  another.  At  length,  in  140, 
the  proconsul  Fabius  Servilianus  concluded  a  peace 
with  Viriathus,  in  order  to  aave  hia  army,  which 
had  been  enclosed  by  the  Lusitanians  in  a  moun- 
tain pass,  much  in  the  same  way  as  their  ancestors 
had  been  by  the  Samnites  at  the  Caudine  Forks. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  senate ;  but  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  Further  Spain  in  140,  renewed  the  war,  and 
shortly  afterwards  procured  the  assassination  of 
Viriathus  by  bribing  3  of  his  friends. 

Viridomarus.  L  Or  Britomartua,  the  leader 
of  the  Gauls,  slain  by  Marcellus.  [Marcrllur, 
No.  1.]  —  2.  Or  Virdumarui,  a  chieftain  of  the 
Aedui,  whom  Caeaar  had  raised  from  a  low  rank 
to  the  highest  honour,  but  who  afterwards  joined 
the  Gauls  in  their  great  revolt  in  a.  c  52. 

Virtus",  the  Roman  personification  of  manly 
valour.  She  was  represented  with  a  short  tunic, 
her  right  breast  uncovered,  a  helmet  on  her  head, 
a  spear  in  her  left  hand,  a  sword  in  the  right,  and 
standing  with  her  right  foot  on  a  helmet.  A 
temple  of  Virtus  was  built  by  Marcellus  close  to 
one  of  Honor.  [Honor.] 

Viscellinus,  Sp.  Casslus.    [Cass run,  No.  I.] 

Vistula  (  Vistula,  Engl.  ;  Wetchtd,  Germ.),  an 
important  river  of  Germany,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Germany  and  Sarmatia,  rising  in  the  Her* 
cynia  Silva  and  falling  into  the  Mare  Suericum  or 
the  Baltic 

Vianrgif  (TTeser),  an  important  river  of  Ger- 
many, falling  into  the  German  Ocean.  Ptolemy 
makes  it  rise  in  M.  Meliboeua,  because  the  Romans 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  southern  course  of 
the  Weser  below  Minden. 

Vitelline.  L  L.,  father  of  the  emperor,  was  a 
consummate  flatterer,  and  by  his  arts  he  gained 
promotion.  After  being  consul  in  a.  d.  34,  he  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  bad  made 
favourable  terms  of  peace  with  Artabanus.  Hut 
all  this  only  excited  Caligula's  jealousy,  and  he 
sent  for  Vitellius  to  pot  him  to  death.  The 
governor  saved  himself  by  his  abject  humiliation 
and  the  gross  flattery  which  pleased  and  softened 
the  savage  tyrant  He  paid  the  like  attention  to 
Claudius  and  Measalina,  and  was  rewarded  by 
being  twice  conaul  with  Claudius,  and  censor.  — 
2.  L,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  brother  of  the 
emperor,  wrs  consul  in  48.  He  was  pot  to  death 
by  the  party  of  Vespasian  on  his  brother's  fklL 
8.  A.,  Roman  emperor,  from  January  2na  to  De- 
cember 22nd,  a.  D.  69,  was  the  son  of  No.  1.  He 
was  consul  during  the  first  6  months  of  48,  and 
his  brother  Lucius  during  the  6  following  months. 
He  had  some  knowledge  of  letters  and  some  elo- 
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quence.  His  vices  made  him  a  favourite  of  Tt-  I 
berius.  Caius  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  who 
loaded  him  with  favours.  People  were  much  sur- 
prised when  Oalba  chose  such  a  man  to  command 
the  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  for  he  had  no 
military  talent.  His  great  talent  was  eating  and 
drinking.  The  soldiers  of  Vitellius  proclaimed 
him  emperor  at  Colon ia  Agrippinensis  (Coloynr) 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  69.  His  generals  Fabius 
Valens  and  Caecina  marched  into  Italy,  defeated 
Otho's  troops  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Bedriacum, 
and  thus  secured  for  Vitellius  the  undisputed 
command  of  Italy.  The  soldiers  of  Otho,  after  the 
death  of  the  latter,  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Vitellius.  Vitellius  reached  Rome  in  July.  He 
did  not  disturb  any  person  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  had  been  given  by  Nero,  Oalba,  and  Otho ; 
nor  did  he  confiscate  any  person's  property. 
Though  some  of  Otho's  adherents  were  put  to 
death,  he  let  the  next  of  kin  take  their  property. 
But  though  he  showed  moderation  in  this  part  of 
his  conduct,  he  showed  none  in  his  expenses.  He 
w  as  a  glutton  and  an  epicure,  and  his  chief  amuse- 
ment was  the  table,  on  which  he  spent  enormous 
sums  of  money.  Meantime  Vespasian,  who  had 
at  first  taken  the  oatli  of  allegiance  to  Vitellius, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria  on  the  1st 
of  July.  Vespasian  was  speedily  recognised  by 
all  the  East ;  and  the  legions  of  Illyricum  under 
Antonius  Primus  entered  the  N.  of  Italy  and  de- 
clared for  Vespasian.  Vitellius  despatched  Cae- 
cina with  a  powerful  force  to  oppose  Primus ;  but 
Caecina  was  not  faithful  to  the  emperor.  Primus 
defeated  the  Vitellians  in  two  battles,  and  after- 
wards took  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Cremona. 
Piimus  then  marched  upon  Rome,  and  forced  his 
way  into  the  city,  after  much  fighting.  Vitellius 
was  seised  in  the  palace,  led  through  the  streets 
with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy,  and  dragged 
to  the  Gem  on  be  Scalae,  where  he  was  killed  with 
repeated  blows.  His  head  was  carried  about 
Rome,  and  his  body  was  dragged  into  the  Tiber ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  interred  by  his  wife  Ga- 
lena Fundana.  A  few  days  before  the  death  of 
Vitellius,  the  Capitol  had  been  burnt  in  the  assault 
made  by  his  soldiers  upon  this  building,  where 
Flavius  Sabinua,  the  brother  of  the  emperor 
Ve«pasian,  had  taken  refuge. 

vitruvluj  Polllo,  M.,  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated treatise  on  Architecture,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  except  a  few  (acts  contained  in  scattered 
passages  of  his  own  work.  He  appears  to  have 
served  as  a  military  engineer  under  Julius  Caesar, 
in  the  African  war,  B.  c  46,  and  he  was  broken 
down  with  age  when  he  composed  his  work,  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Augustus.  (The 
name  of  the  emperor  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
dedication,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
Augustus.)  The  object  of  his  work  appears  to 
have  had  reference  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his 
subject.  He  professes  his  intention  to  furnish 
the  emperor  with  a  standard  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  buildings  he  bad  already  erected,  as  well 
as  of  those  which  be  might  afterwards  erect ; 
which  can  have  no  meaning,  unless  he  wished  to 
protest  agaiust  the  style  of  architecture  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  buildings  already  erected.  That  this 
was  really  his  intention  appears  from  several  other 
arguments,  and  especially  from  his  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  unworthy  means  by  which  architects 
obtained  wealth  and  favour,  with  which  he  con- 


trasts his  own  moderation  and  contentment  in  bis 
more  obscure  position.  In  a  word,  comparatively 
unsuccessful  as  an  architect,  for  we  have  no  build- 
ing of  his  mentioned  except  the  basilica  at  Fan  am, 
he  attempted  to  establish  his  reputation  as  • 
writer  upon  the  theory  of  his  art ;  and  in  this  h* 
has  been  tolerably  successful  Hie  work  is  s 
valuable  compendium  of  those  written  by  nume- 
rous Greek  architects,  whom  he  mentions  chiefly 
in  the  preface  to  hie  7th  book,  and  by  some  Roana 
writers  on  architecture.  Its  chief  defects  are  its 
brevity,  of  which  Vitruvius  himself  boa»u,  and 
which  be  often  carries  so  far  as  to  be  unintelli- 
gible, and  the  obscurity  of  the  style,  arising  in 
part  from  the  natural  difficulty  of  technical  lan- 
guage, but  in  part  also  from  the  author's  want  of 
skill  in  writing,  and  sometimes  from  his  imperfect 
comprehension  of  his  Greek  authorities.  II  is  work 
is  entitled  De  A  rchiUctura  Libri  X.  In  the  Fint 
Book.,  after  the  dedication  to  the  emperor,  and  a 
general  description  of  the  science  of  architecture, 
and  an  account  of  the  proper  education  of  an  archi- 
tect, he  treats  of  the  choice  of  a  proper  site  for  a 
city,  the  disposition  of  its  plan,  its  fortification*, 
and  the  several  buildings  within  it.  The  ixcu*d 
Hook  is  on  the  materials  used  in  building.  The 
Third  and  Fourth  Booh  are  devoted  to  temple* 
and  the  four  orders  of  architecture  employed  ui 
them,  namely,  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Doric,  and 
Tuscan.  The  Fifth  Book  relates  to  public  build- 
ings, the  Sixth  to  private  houses,  and  the  Srr<*:» 
to  interior  decorations.  The  EuAuh  is  on  the 
subject  of  water ;  the  mode  of  finding  it ;  its  dif- 
ferent kinds ;  and  the  various  modes  of  conveying 
it  for  the  supply  of  cities.  The  Ninth,  Book  treats 
of  various  kinds  of  sun-dials  and  other  instrument! 
for  measuring  time  ;  and  the  Tenth  of  the  machine* 
used  in  building,  and  of  military  engines.  Each 
book  has  a  pretace,  upon  some  matter  more  or  leas 
connected  with  the  subject;  and  these  prefaces 
are  the  source  of  most  of  our  information  about  the 
author.  The  best  editions  of  Vitruvius  are  those 
of  Schneider,  3  vols.  Lips.  1807,  1808,  8ro. ;  of 
Stratico,  4  vola,  Udine,  1825-30,  with  plates 
and  a  Lexicon  VUmvianum ;  and  of  Manni, 
4  vola,  Rom.  1 836,  foi. 

Vocates,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqui tan-on,  dwell- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tarusatea,  Sosstates, 
and  Elusates,  probably  in  the  modern  Tursua  « 
Teurmm, 

Vocetlna  (B'6xbery\  a  mountain  in  Gallia  Bei- 

gica,  an  eastern  branch  of  tiie  Jura. 

Voconlua  Saxa.  [Sax*.] 

Vocontli,  a  powerful  and  important  people  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  inhabiting  the  S.  E.  part  of 
Dauphine",  and  a  part  of  Provence  between  the  Drac 
and  the  Durance,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Alio- 
broges,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Salye*  and  Albioeci. 
Their  country  contained  large  and  beautiful  valleys 
between  the  mountains,  in  which  good  wine  was 
grown.  They  were  allowed  by  the  Romans  to 
live  under  their  own  laws,  and,  though  in  a  Ro- 
man province,  they  were  the  allies  and  not  the 
subjects  of  Rome. 

Vosjesus  or  Yosgrsus  (losyes),  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Gaul  in  the  territory  of  the  Lin  gooes, 
running  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and  separating  its 
basin  from  that  of  the  Mosclla.  The  rivers  Se- 
quana  (Seine),  Arar  (&6W),  and  the  Mosclla 
(A/ove/At),  rise  in  these  mountains. 

Volandum,  a  strong  fortrcw  in  Armenia  Maj-  c, 
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•otne  days*  journey  W.  of  Artaxata,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xiii.  39). 

V5Uterrae(Volaterranu»:  Volaterra),  called  by 
the  Etruscans  Velathri,  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  Confederation,  was  built  on  a  lofty 
aill,  about  1800  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
tea,  rising  from  a  deep  valley,  and  precipitous  on 
every  side.    The  city  was  about  4  or  5  miles  in 
circuit.    It  was  the  most  N.-ly  city  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  possessed  an  extensive  territory. 
Its  dominions  extended  E.-ward  as  far  as  she  ter- 
ritory of  Arretiura,  which  was  50  miles  distant ; 
W.-ward  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  which  was 
more  than  20  miles  off ;  and  S.-ward  at  least  as 
far  as  Populonia,  which  was  either  a  colony  or  an 
acquisition  of  Volaterrae.    In  consequence  of  pos- 
sessing the  2  great  ports  of  Luna  and  Populonia, 
Volaterrae,  though  so  far  inland,  was  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  powerful  maritime  cities  of  Etruria.  Vo- 
laterrae is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  5  cities  which, 
acting  independently  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  deter- 
mined to  aid  the  Latins  against  Tarquinius  Priscus  ; 
but  its  name  is  rarely  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Romans,  and  we  have  no  record  of  its  conquest 
by  the  latter.    Volaterrae,  like  most  of  the  Etrus- 
can cities,  espoused  the  Marian  party  against  Sulla  ; 
and  such  was  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  that 
it  was  not  till  after  a  siege  of  two  years  that  the 
city  fell  into  Sulla's  hands.  Cicero  speaks  of  Vola- 
terrae as  a  municipium,  and  a  military  colony  was 
founded  in  it  under  the  triumvirate.    It  continued 
to  be  a  place  of  importance  even  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  ;  and  it  was  for  a  time  the 
residence  of  the  Lombard  kings,  who  fixed  their 
court  here  on  account  of  the  natural  strength  of  the 
site.    The  modern  town  covers  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  area  occupied  by  the  ancient  city.     It  con- 
tains, however,  several  interesting  Etruscan  remains. 
Of  these  the  most  important,  in  addition  to  the 
ancient  walls,  are  the  family  tomb  of  the  Caecinae, 
and  a  double  gateway,  nearly  30  feet  deep,  united 
by  parallel  walls  of  very  massive  character. 
Volaterrana  Vada,    [Vada,  No.  3.] 
Voloae,  a  powerful  Celtic  people  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  divided  into  the  2  tribes  of  the  Volcae 
Tectn&npes  and  Volcae  Arecomici,  extending  from 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  frontiers  of  Aquitauia  along 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  Rhone.    Th«»y  lived  under 
their  own  laws,  without  being  subject  to  the  Ro- 
man governor  of  the  province,  and  they  also  pos- 
sessed the  Jus  Latii.    The  Tectosages  inhabited 
the  western  part  of  the  country  from  the  Pyrenees 
as  fur  as  Narbo,  and  the  Arecomici  the  E.  part 
from  Narbo  to  the  Rhone.    The  chief  town  of  the 
Tectosages  was  Tolosa.    A  portion  of  the  Tec- 
tosages left  their  native  country  under  Brennus, 
and  were  one  of  the  3  great  tribes  into  which  the 
Galatians  in  Asia  Minor  were  divided.  [Galatia.] 
Volcatlus  Sedigltnj.  [Sbdioitus.] 
Void  or  Void    L  (Volcientes,  pi. :  Vulci),  an 
inland  city  of  Etruria,  about  18  miles  N.  W.  of 
Tarquinii,  was  about  2  miles  in  circuit,  and  was 
situated  upon  a  hill  of  no  great  elevation.    Of  the 
history  of  this  city  we  know  nothing.    It  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  the  geographers,  and 
in  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  from  which  we  learn  that 
its  citizens,  in  conjunction  with  the  Volsinienses, 
were  defeated  by  the  consul  Tib.  Coruncanius,  b.  c. 
280.    But  its  extensive  sepulchres,  and  the  vast 
treasures  of  ancient  art  which  they  contain,  prove 
that  Vulci  must  at  one  time  have  been  a  powerful 


and  flourishing  city.  These  tombs  were  only 
discovered  in  1828,  and  have  yielded  a  greater 
number  of  works  of  art  than  have  been  discovered 
in  any  other  parts  of  Etruria.— 2.  (Volcentes, 
Volcentani,  pL  ;  Vallo\  a  town  in  Lncania,  36 
miles  S.  E.  of  Paestum,  on  the  rood  to  Buxentura, 

Volero  Publlllus.  [Publilivs.] 

Vologeses,  the  name  of  5  kings  of  Parthia. 
[Arsacbs  XXIII.,  XXVII.,  XXVIII.,  XXIX., 
XXX.] 

Volsci,  an  ancient  people  in  Latium,  but  ori- 
ginally distinct  from  the  Latins,  dwelt  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Liris,  and  extended  down  to  the 
Tyrrhene  sea.  Their  language  was  nearly  allied 
to  the  Umbrian.  They  were  from  an  early  period 
engaged  in  almost  unceasing  hostilities  with  the 
Romans,  and  were  not  completely  subdued  by  the 
latter  till  B.  c.  338,  from  which  time  they  disappear 
from  history. 

Volsixili  or  Vulslnli  (Volsiniensis :  Boltena), 
called  Velsina  or  Velsuna  by  the  Etruscans,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  powerful  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confederation,  was  situated 
on  a  lofty  hill  on  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  lake 
called  after  it,  Lacus  Volsiniensis  and  Vulsinien- 
sis  [Lago  di  Boisena).  Volsinii  is  first  mentioned 
in  &  a  392,  when  its  inhabitants  invaded  the  Ro- 
man territory,  but  were  easily  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  and  were  glad  to  purchase  a  20  years' 
truce  on  humiliating  terms.  The  Volsinienses  aKo- 
carried  on  war  with  the  Romans  in  311,  294,  and 
280,  but  were  on  each  occasion  defeated,  and  in  the 
last  of  these  years  appear  to  have  been  finally  sub- 
dued. On  their  final  subjugation  their  city  wa» 
rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Romans,  and  its  inha- 
bitants were  compelled  to  settle  on  a  less  defensible 
site  in  the  plain.  The  new  city,  on  which  stands 
the  modem  Zfolsnso,  also  became  a  place  of  im- 
portance. It  was  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus,  the 
favourite  of  Tiberius.  Of  the  ancient  city  there 
are  scarcely  any  remains.  It  occupied  the  sum- 
mit of  the  highest  hill,  N.  E.  of  Bolsena,  above  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  Prom  the 
Lacus  Volsiniensis  the  river  Marta  issues  ;  and  the 
lake  contains  2  beautiful  islands. 

Volturclua,  or  Vulturclus,  T„  of  Crotona,  one 
of  Catiline's  conspirators,  was  sent  by  Lentulus  to 
accompany  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  to 
Catiline.  Arrested  along  with  the  ambassadors 
on  the  Mulvian  bridge,  and  brought  before  the 
senate  by  Cicero,  Volturcius  turned  informer  upon 
obtaining  the  promise  of  pardon. 

Volumnla,  wife  of  Coriolanus.  [Coriolanur.] 

Volnpla,  or  Volnptaa,  the  personification  of 
sensual  pleasure  among  the  Romans,  who  was 
honoured  with  a  temple  near  the  porta  Roman u la. 

VolusianuB,  son  of  the  emperor  Trebonianus 
Gallus,  upon  whom  his  father  conferred  the  title  of 
Caesar  in  a.  n.  251,  and  of  Augustus  in  252.  He 
was  slain  along  with  his  father  in  254.  [Gallus.] 

L.  Voluslus  Maecianuj,  a  jurist,  was  in  the 
consilium  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was  one  of  the 
teachers  of  M.  Aurelius.  Maecianus  wrote  several 
works;  and  there  are  44  excerpts  from  his  writings 
in  the  Digest.  A  treatise,  De  Aste  et  PonderiOus,  is 
attributed  to  him,  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
authorship.    It  is  edited  by  Bocking,  Bonn,  1831. 

Vol 5 bus  or  Volesui,  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the 
Valeria  gens,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Rome 
'.  with  Titus  Tatins.  [  Valeria  Gins.] 
I    Vomanus.  (  Vumuno),  a  small  river  in  Pieenum, 
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Vdndnea,  the  name  of  two  kings  of  Parthia. 
[Aksaces  XVII).,  XXII.] 

Vopiscus,  a  Roman  praenomen,  signified  a  twin- 
child,  who  was  born  safe,  while  the  other  twin 
died  before  birth.  Like  many  other  ancient  Ro- 
man praenomens,  it  was  afterwards  used  us  a  cog- 
nomen. 

Vopiscus,  Flavins,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and 
one  of  the  6  Scriptorts  HUtoriaa  Augustas,  flou- 
rished about  a.  o.  300.  His  name  is  prefixed  to 
the  biographies  of  —  1.  Aurelianus  ;  2.  Tacitus  ; 
3.  Florianus;  4.  Probus;  5.  The  four  tyrants, 
Firmus,  Satuminua,  Proculus,  and  Bonosus ;  6.  Ca- 
ms; 7.  Numerianua;  8.  Carious;  at  this  point  he 
stops,  declaring  that  Diocletian,  and  those  who 
follow,  demand  a  more  elevated  style  of  compo- 
sition. For  editions,  see  CapitoUNU*. 
Voagetus.  [Vouksu&J 
Votienus  Montanua.  [Mont  an  us.] 
Vulcanlae  Insiilae.  [Akoliab  Insula*.] 
Vulcanus,  the  Roman  god  of  Are,  whose  name 
seems  to  be  connected  with  fulgere,  fulyur,  and 
ftdmen.  His  worship  was  of  considerable  political 
importance  at  Koine,  for  a  temple  is  said  to  hare 
been  erected  to  him  close  by  the  comitium  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Romulus  and  Tatius,  in  which  the 
2  kings  used  to  meet  and  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  and  near  which  the  popular  assembly  was 
held.  Tatius  is  reported  to  have  established  the 
worship  of  Vulcan  along  with  that  of  Vesta,  and 
Romulus  to  have  dedicated  to  him  a  quadriga 
after  his  victory  over  the  Fidenatans,  and  to  have 
set  up  a  statue  of  himself  near  the  temple.  Ac- 
cording to  others  the  temple  was  built  by  Romulus 
himself,  who  also  planted  near  it  the  sacred  lotus- 
tree  which  still  existed  in  the  days  of  Pliny. 
These  circumstances,  and  what  is  related  of  the 
lotus-tree,  show  that  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  like 
that  of  Vesta,  was  regarded  as  a  central  point  of  the 
whole  state,  and  hence  it  was  perhaps  not  without 
a  meaning  that  the  temple  of  Concord  waa  subse- 
quently built  within  the  same  district.  The  most 
ancient  festival  in  honour  of  Vulcan  seems  to  have 
been  the  Fomacalia  or  Furnalia,  Vulcan  being  the 
god  of  furnaces ;  but  his  great  festival  was  called 
Yulcanalia,  and  waa  celebrated  on  the  23d  of 
August  The  Roman  poets  transfer  all  the  stories 
which  are  related  of  the  Greek  Hephaestus  to  their 
own  Vulcan,  the  two  divinities  having  in  the  course 
of  time  been  completely  identified.  Respecting 
the  Greek  divinity,  sec  Hxpuaxstus. 
VulcL  [Volci.] 

Vulgientes,  on  Alpine  people  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  whose  chief  town  was  Apta  Julia  (Apt). 
VulsiniL  [Volwnil] 

Vuiso,  Manilas.  L  L.,  consul  b.  c.  256  with 
M.  Atilius  Regulus.  He  invaded  Africa  along 
with  his  colleague.  [For  details  see  Rkgulus, 
No.  3.]  Vulso  returned  to  Italy  at  the  fail  of  the 
Tear  with  half  of  the  army,  and  obtained  the  ho- 
nour of  a  triumph.  In  250  Vulso  was  consul  a 
second  time  with  T.  Atilius  Regulus  Serranus.  and 
with  his  colleague  commenced  the  siege  of  Lily- 
baeum  —  2.  CnL,  curule  aedile  197,  praetor  with 
Sicily  as  his  province  195,  and  consul  189.  He 
was  sent  into  Asia  in  order  to  conclude  the  peace 
which  Scipio  Asiaticus  had  made  with  Antiochus, 
and  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Asia.  He  attacked 
and  conquered  the  Gallograeci  or  Galatians  in  Asia 
Minor  without  waiting  for  any  formal  instructions 
from  the  senate.    He  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italy 


in  1 88,  but  m  his  march  through  Thrace  be  scf> 
fie  red  much  from  the  attacks  of  the  Thraciana,  aed 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  the  booty  he  had  at- 
tained in  Asia.  He  reached  Rome  in  187.  His 
triumph  was  a  brilliant  one,  but  his  campaign  m 
Asia  had  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  morals  •( 
his  countrymen.  He  had  allowed  his  army  every 
kind  of  licence,  and  his  soldiers  introduced  into 
the  city  the  luxuries  of  the  East. 

Vultur,  a  mountain  dividing  Apulia  and  L*»- 
cania  near  Venusia,  is  a  branch  of  the  Apeunin**. 
It  is  celebrated  by  Horace  as  one  of  the  haunt*  vf 
his  youth.  From  it  the  S.  E.  wind  waa  called 
Vulturous  by  the  Romans. 

Vttlturnum  (Cartel  di  Voltmr*o\  a  town  ia 
Campania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vultorau*. 
was  originally  a  fortress  erected  by  the  Romans  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  At  a  later  time  it  waa  mad* 
a  colony. 

Vulturnus  (  Fafcamo),  the  chief  river  in  Cam- 
pania, rising  in  the  Apennines  in  Samniom,  and 
falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Its  principal  arHuenta 
are  the  Calor  (Colon),  Tamarus  ^  Tamarv),  and 
Sabatus  (Sabalo). 

X. 

Xanthippe"  (EoyfliVjnj),  wife  of  Socrates,  *aiJ 
to  be  a  woman  of  a  peevish  and  quarrelsome  depo- 
sition. 

Xanthippus  (Hdffanros).  L  Son  of  Arrphrea 
and  father  of  Pericles.  In  a.  c.  490,  be  impeached 
Miltiades  on  his  return  from  his  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  the  island  of  Paroa.  He  suc- 
ceeded Themistocles  as  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  479,  and  commanded  the  Athenians  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Mycale.  — 2.  The  elder  of  the 
2  legitimate  sans  of  Pericles,  Pamlus  being  the 
younger.  For  details,  see  Paralusl  — S.  The 
Lacedaemonian,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian* 
against  Regulus.  For  detail*,  see  Rxcutca,  No.  X 
Xanthippus  appears  to  have  left  Carthage  a  short 
time  after  his  victory  over  Regains. 

Xanthus  (TzdwOos)  L  A  lyric  poet,  older  tb.vn 
Stesichorus,  who  mentioned  him  in  one  at  least  of 
his  poems,  and  who  borrowed  from  him  in  &->mrr  vf 
them.  X  an  thus  may  be  placed  about  a.  c  650. 
No  fragments  of  his  poetry  survive.  —  2.  A  cele- 
brated Lydian  historian,  older  than  Herodotus, 
who  flourished  about  B.  c.  480.  The  genuineness 
of  the  Four  Books  of  Lgdiam  History  which  the 
ancients  possessed  under  the  name  of  Xanihiu, 
and  of  which  some  considerable  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us,  was  questioned  by  Mime  of  the 
ancient  grammarians  themselves.  There  has  been 
considerable  controversy  respecting  the  genuineness 
of  this  work  among  modern  Mholars.  It  is  certain 
that  much  of  the  matter  in  the  extant  fragments  is 
spurious  ;  and  the  probability  appears  to  be  that 
the  work  from  which  they  are  taken  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  Alexandrian  grammarian,  founded 
upon  the  genuine  work  of  Xantbas. 

Xanthua  (BaVdot),  rivers.  1.  [Scam an  oca .] 
—  2.  (Ecktn  Ckai),  the  chief  river  of  Lycia,  rises 
in  M.  Taurus,  on  the  borders  of  PisicU*  and  Lycia. 
and  flows  S.  through  Lycia,  between  M.  Cragus 
and  M.  Massicytus,  in  a  large  plain  called  the 
Plain  of  Xanthua  (to  Ed.0to»  falling  at 

last  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a  little  W.  cf 
Patara.  Though  not  a  large  river,  it  is  navigaUr 
for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course. 
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Xanthui  [tidt>dos :  Eo^ftot,  Xanthins:  Gmnih, 
Hu.),  the  most  famous  city  of  Lycia,  stood  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  60  stadia 
from  its  mouth.  Twice  in  the  course  of  its  history 
it  sustained  sieges,  which  terminated  in  the  self- 
destruction  of  the  inhabitants  with  their  property, 
first  against  the  Persians  under  Harpagus,and  long 
afterwards  against  the  Romans  under  Brutus.  The 
city  was  never  restored  alter  its  destruction  on  the 
latter  occasion.  X  an  thus  was  rich  in  temples  and 
tfMiiba,  and  other  monument*  of  a  most  interesting: 
character  of  art.  Among  its  temples  the  most 
celebrated  were  those  of  Sarpedon  and  of  the 
Lycian  Apollo;  besides  which  there  was  a  re- 
nowned sanctuary  of  Latona  (to  Aip-dor),  near 
the  river  X  an  thus,  10  stadia  from  its  mouth,  and 
60  stadia  from  the  city.  The  splendid  mint  of 
Xanthus  have  recently  been  thoroughly  explored 
by  Sir  C.  Fellowes  and  his  coadjutors,  and  several 
important  remains  of  its-  works  of  art  are  now  ex- 
hibited in  the  British  Museum'undcr  the  name  of 
the  Xanthian  Marbles. 

Xenarchus  (E«Vo?x<").  L  Son  of  Sophron, 
and,  like  his  father,  a  celebrated  writer  of  mimes. 
He  flourished  during  the  Rhegian  War  (a  c 
399— 389  )r  at  the  court  of  Dionvsius.  «"»2.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who 
lived  as  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,— 
S.  Of  Seleueia  in  Cilicia,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher 
end  grammarian,  in  the  time  ef  Strata,  who  heard 
bim.  He  taught  first  at  Alexandria,  afterwards  at 
Athens,  and  last  at  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Augustus; 

Xenlades  (Zefiao^i),  a  Corinthian,  who  be- 
came the  purchaser  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  when 
he  was  taken  by  pirates  and  sold  as  a  slave. 

Xenippa  (prob.  Uratifpa)^  a  city  of  Sogdiana, 
mentioned  by  Curtius. 

Xe  hoc  lea  (EewMcAi}*).  1.  An  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  son  of  Card  n  us,  who  was  also  a  tragic  poet, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes,  who  attacks 
him  on  several  occasions.  His  poetry  seems  to 
have  been  indifferent,  and  to  have  resembled  the 
worse  parts  of  Euripides  ;  but  he  obtained  a  victory 
over  Euripides,  a  c  4 15.  There  was  another  tragic 
poet  of  the  name  of  Xenoclea,  a  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  of  whom  no  particulars  are  recorded. 
™-  2.  An  Athenian  architect,  of  the  demos  of 
Cholargoft.  was  one  of  the  architects  who  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Demeler,  at 
Eleusis,  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 

Xenocr&tei  ( Bcyovodrnr ).  k  The  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Chalcedon.  He  was  born  a  c. 
896,  and  died  314  nt  the  age  of  82.  He  attached 
himself  first  to  Aeschiues  the  Socratic,  and  after* 
wards,  while  still  a  youth,  to  Plato,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Syracuse.  After  the  death  of 
Plato  he  betook  himself,  with  Aristotle,  to  Her- 
mias,  tyrant  of  Atametts;  and,  after  his  return  to 
Athens",  he  was  repeatedly  sent  on  embassies  to 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  at  a  later  time  to 
Antipater  during  the  Lamian  war.  He  is  said 
to  have  wanted  quick  apprehension  and  natural 
grace  ;  but  these  defects  were  more  than  compen- 
sated by  persevering  industry,  pure  benevolence, 
freedom  from  all  selfishness,  and  a  moral  earnest- 
ness which  obtained  for  him  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Athenians  of  his  own  age.  Yet  he 
is  said  to  have  experienced  the  fickleness  of  popular 
favour,  and  being  too  poor  to  pay  the  protectkm- 
m  iiey  (/♦SToiaw),  to  have  been  saved  only  by 


the  courage  of  the  orator  Lycurgus.  He  became- 
president  of  the  Academy  even  before  the  death 
of  Speusippua,  who  was  bowed  down  by  sickness, 
and  he  occupied  that  post  for  25  year*,  —  The 
importance  of  Xenoc rates  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  wrote  upon  his 
doctrines,  and  that  Panaetius  and  Cicero  entertained 
a  high  regard  for  him.  Of  his  numerous  works 
only  the  titles  hare  come  down  to  us.  — 2.  A 
physician  of  Aphrodisiac  in  Cilicia,  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  1st  century  after  Christ.  Be- 
sides some  short  fragments  of  bis  writings  there  is 
extant  a  little  essay  by  him,  entitled  n«pi  ttjj  &*-o 
rStv  'E.yvSpo»y  TpoQqs,  M  De  Alimento  ex  Aqua- 
tilibus,"  which  is  an  interesting  record  of  the 
state  of  Natural  History  at  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  Edited  by  Franz,  1774,  Lip*,  and  by 
Coray,  1794,  Neap.,  and  1814,  Paris.  — 8.  A 
statuary  of  the  school  of  Lysippus,  was  the  pupil 
either  of  Tisicrale*  or  of  Euthyorates.  He  also 
wrote  works  upon  the  art  He  flourished  about 
a  c.  260. 

XenScritUfl  (a*y6Kptroi ),  of  Locri  Epizephyrii, 
in  Lower  Italy,  a  musician  and  lyric  poet,  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  second  school  of  Dorian  music* 
which  was  founded  by  Thaletaa,  and  was  a  com- 
poser of  Paeans. 

Xenophanes  ( Eevo^dVnr),  a  celebrated  philo- 
sopher, was  a  native  of  Colophon,  and  flourished 
between  a  c.  540  and  500.  He  was  a  poet  as- 
well  as  a  philosopher,  and  considerable  fragment* 
have  come  down  to  us  of  his  elegies,  and  of  » 
didactio  poem  44  On  Nature.'1  According  to  th* 
fragments  of  one  of  his  elegies,  he  had  left  his- 
native  land  at  the  age  of  25,  and  had  already 
lived  67  year*  in  Hellas*  when,  at  the  age  of  9  J, 
he  composed  that  elegy.  He  quitted  Colophon  as 
a  fugitive  or  exHe,  and  must  have  lived  some  time 
at  Elea  (Velia)  in  Italy,  as  he  is  mentioned  as  the 
founder  of  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy.  He 
sung  in  one  of  his  poems  of  the  foundation  of 
Velia.  Xenophanes  was  usually  regarded  in  an- 
tiquity as  the  originator  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of 
the  oneness  of  the  nniverse.  The  Deity  was  in 
his  view  the  animating  power  of  the  universe, 
which  is  expressed  by  Aristotle  in  the  words,  that, 
directing  his  glante  on  the  whole  universe,  Xeno- 
phanes said,  M  Ood  is  the  One." 

Xenophon  {R*vo<pAr).  1  The  Athenian,  was 
the  son  of  Grylhia,  and  a  native  of  the  demus 
Erchla.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  approximated  to  by  the  fact  that  Xenophon 
fell  from  hi*  horse  in  the  flight  after  the  battle  of 
Dekam,  and  was  taken  up  by  Socrates,  the  philo- 
sopher, on  hi*  shoulders  and  carried  a  distance  of 
several  stadia.  The  battle  of  Delium  was  fought 
a  c  424  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians, 
and  Xenophon  therefore  could  not  well  have  been 
Iwni  after  444.  The  time  of  bis  death  also  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer.  Lucian  says 
that  he  attained  to  above  the  age  of  90,  and 
Xenophon  himself  mentions  the  assassination  of 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  which  happened  in  357. 
Between  424  and  357,  there  ia  a  period  of  67 
years,  and  thus  we  have  evidence  of  Xenophon 
being  alive  nearly  70  years  after  Socrates  saved 
his  life  at  Delium.  Xenophon  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Socrates  at  an  early  age,  which  is 
consistent  with  the  intimacy  which  might  have 
arisen  from  Socrates  saving  his  life.  The  most 
memorable  event  in  Xenophon's  life  is  his  cun~ 
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nection  with  the  Greek  army,  which  marched 
under  Cyrus  against  Artaxerxes  in  401.  Xeno- 
phon  himself  mentions  (Anab.  iiL  1)  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  joined  this  army.  Proxenus, 
•  friend  of  Xenophon,  was  already  with  Cyrus, 
and  he  inrited  Xenophon  to  come  to  Sard  is,  and 

?romised  to  introduce  him  to  the  Persian  prince, 
tenophon  consulted  his  master  Socrates,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  for  it 
was  rather  a  hazardous  matter  for  him  to  enter  the 
service  of  Cyrus,  who  was  considered  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  enemy  of 
Athens.  Xenophon  went  to  Delphi,  but  be  did 
not  ask  the  god  whether  be  should  go  or  not :  he 
probably  hud  made  up  his  mind.  He  merely  asked 
to  what  gods  he  should  sacrifice  in  order  that  he 
might  be  successful  in  his  intended  enterprise. 
Socrates  was  not  satisfied  with  his  pupil's  mode  of 
consulting  the  oracle,  but  as  he  had  got  an  answer, 
he  told  him  to  go  ;  and  Xenophon  went  to  Sardis, 
which  Cyrus  was  just  about  to  leave.  He  accom- 
panied Cyrus  into  Upper  Asia.  In  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  Cyrus  lost  his  life,  his  barbarian  troops 
were  dispersed,  and  the  Greeks  were  left  alone  on 
the  wide  plains  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  was  after  the  treacherous  massacre  of 
Clearchus  and  other  of  the  Greek  commanders  by 
the  Persian  satrap  Tissaphemea,  that  Xenophon 
came  forward.  He  had  held  no  command  in  the 
army  of  Cyrus,  nor  had  he  in  fact  served  as  a 
scldier.  He  was  now  elected  one  of  the  generals, 
and  took  the  principal  part  in  conducting  the 
Greeks  in  their  memorable  retreat  along  the  Tigris 
over  the  high  table  lands  of  Armenia  to  Trapexus 
(Trebixond),  on  the  Black  Sea.  From  Trapesus 
the  troops  were  conducted  to  Chrysopolis,  which  is 
opposite  to  Byzantium.  The  Greeks  were  in  great 
distress,  and  some  of  them  under  Xenophon  en- 
tered the  service  of  Seuthee,  king  of  Thrace.  As 
the  Lacedaemonians  under  Thimbron  were  now  at 
war  with  Tissaphernes  and  Pbarnabaxus,  Xeno- 
phon and  bis  troops  were  invited  to  join  the  army 
of  Thimbron,  and  Xenophon  led  them  back  out  of 
Asia  to  join  Thimbron  399.  Xenophon.  who  was 
very  poor,  made  an  expedition  into  the  plain  of  the 
Caicus  with  his  troops  before  they  joined  Thimbron,  to 
plunder  the  house  and  property  of  a  Persian  named 
Asidates.  The  Persian,  with  his  women,  children, 
and  all  his  moveables  was  seised;  and  Xenophon,  by 
this  robbery,  replenished  his  empty  pockets  (Anab. 
vii.  8.  23).  He  tells  the  story  himself  as  if  he  were 
not  ashamed  of  it.  Socrates  was  put  to  death  in 
399,  and  it  aeems  probable  that  Xenophon  was 
banished  either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  that 
event.  Xenophon  was  not  banished  at  the  time 
when  he  was  leading  the  troops  back  to  Thimbron 
{A nal>.  rii.  7.  57),  but  his  expression  rather  seems 
to  imply  that  his  banishment  roust  have  followed 
soon  after.  It  is  not  certain  what  he  was  doing 
after  the  troops  joined  Thimbron.  As  we  know 
nothing  of  his  movements,  the  conclusion  ought  to 
be  that  he  stajed  in  Asia,  and  probably  with 
Thimbron  and  his  successor  Dercyllidas.  Agesi- 
laus.  the  Spartan  king,  was  commanding  the  Lace- 
daemonian forces  in  Asia  against  the  Persians  in  396, 
and  Xenophon  was  with  him  at  least  during  part 
of  the  campaign.  When  Agesilaus  was  recalled 
(394),  Xenophon  accompanied  him  ;  and  he  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  battle 
which  they  fought  at  Coronea  (394)  against  the 
A  then. oj  is.    It  seems  that  he  went  to  Sparta  with 
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Agesilaus  after  the  battle  of  Coronesv,  and  som 
after  he  settled  at  Scillns  in  Elia  not  fax  frvta 
Olympia,  a  spot  of  which  he  has  given  a  drscr- po- 
tion in  the  Anabasit  (v.  3.  7,  Sec.).    Here  be  wms 
joined  by  hit  wife  Philesia  and  his  children.  Hie 
children  were  educated  in  Sparta.    Xenophon  m 
now  an  exile,  and  a  Lacedaemonian  so  Car  as  he 
could  become  one.    His  time  during  bis  long 
dence  at  Scillus  was  employed  in  hunting,  writing?, 
and  entertaining  his  friends ;  and  per  baps  to* 
AnaboiU  and  part  of  the  Hellenics  were  <x>mposvd 
here.    The  treatise  on  hunting  and  that  on  the 
horse  were  probably  also  written  during  this  time, 
when  amusement  and  exercise  of  that  kind  forcx-d 
part  of  his  occupation.    Xenophon  waj  at  last  ex- 
pelled from  his  quiet  retreat  at  Scillua  by  the 
Eleans  after  remaining  there  about  20  rear*. 
The  sentence  of  banishment  from  Athens  wa» 
repealed  on  the  motion  of  Eubulna,  but  it  as 
uncertain  in  what  year.    In  the  battle  of  Mao- 
tinea,  which  was  fought  362,  the  Spartans  and  th* 
Athenians  were  opposed  to  the  The  bans,  ami 
Xenophon's  2  sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  allies.    Gryllus  fell  in  the  sans* 
battle  in  which  Epaminondas  lost  bis  life.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Xenophon  ever  returned  to 
Athens.    He  is  said  to  have  retired  to  Corinth 
after  his  expulsion  from  Scillus,  and  as  we  kr.ow 
nothing  more,  we  assume  that  he  died  there.  Th* 
I/ifparcltictu  was  written  after  the  repeal  of  the 
decree  of  banishment,  and  the  treatise  on  the 
revenues  of  Athena.    The  events  alluded  to  io 
the  Kpilogus  to  the  Cyropuedia  (riii.  8.  4)  show 
that  the  Epilogue  at  least  was  written  after  3t> 
The  time  of  his  death  may  have  been  a  few  y«ir» 
later.    The  following  is  a  list  of  Xenophon  s  works. 
1.  The  Anabasit  (*A»d£aaif)  or  the  History  of  th* 
Expedition  of  the  Younger  Cyrus,  and  of  the  retreat 
of  the  Greeks,  who  formed  part  of  his  array.    It  ia 
divided  into  7  books.    This  work  has  immortalised 
Xenophon's  name.    It  is  a  clear  and  pleasing  nar- 
rative, written  in  a  simple  style,  free  from  affecta- 
tion ;  and  it  gives  a  great  deal  of  curious  informa- 
tion on  the  country  which  was  traversed  by  the 
retreating  Greeks,  and  on  the  maimers  of  the 
people.    It  was  the  first  work  which  made  the 
Greeks  acquainted  with  some  portions  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  and  it  showed  the  weakness  of  that 
extensive  monarchy.    The  skirmishes  of  the  re- 
treating Greeks  with  their  enemies  and  the  batties 
with  some  of  the  barbarian  tribes  are  not  each 
events  as  elevate  the  work  to  the  character  of  a 
military  history,  nor  can  it  as  such  be  mmtNirrd 
with  Caesar's  Commentaries.    2.  The  Hdumten 
('EWririKd)  of  Xenophon  are  divided  into  7  books, 
and  comprehend  the  space  of  48  years,  from  the 
time  when  the  history  of  Thucvdidea  ends  [Tao 
CVdidkb]  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  362.  The 
Helirnica  is  generally  a  dry  narrative  of  events, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  treatment  of  them 
which  gives  a  special  interest  to  the  work.  Some 
events  of  importance  are  briefly  treated,  but  a  few 
striking  incidents  are  preseuted  with  some  parti- 
cularity.   3.  Tbe  Cyrvyaedia  (Kvpowauitia)  in  8 
books,  is  a  kind  of  political  lomance,  tbe  basts  oj 
which  is  the  history  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the 
Persian  monarchy.    It  shows  how  citixeas  are  to 
be  made  virtuous  and  brave ;  and  Cyrus  is  the 
model  of  a  wise  and  good  ruler.    As  a  history  it 
has  no  authority  at  all.    Xenophon  adopted  the 
current  stories  as  to  Cyrus  and  the  thief  events  d 
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hia  reign,  without  any  intention  of  subjecting  them 
to  a  critical  examination  ;  nor  hare  we  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  his  picture  of  Persian  morals  and 
Persian  discipline  is  any  thing  more  than  a  fiction. 
Xenophon's  object  was  to  represent  what  a  state 
might  be,  and  he  placed  the  scene  of  his  fiction  far 
enough  off  to  give  it  the  colour  of  possibility.  His 
own  philosophical  notions  and  the  usages  of  Sparta 
were  the  real  materials  out  of  which  be  constructed 
his  political  system.    The  O/ropaetiia  is  evidence 
enough  that  Xenophon  did  not  like  the  political 
constitution  of  his  own  country,  and  that  a  well- 
ordered  monarchy  or  kingdom  appeared  to  him 
preferable  to  a  democracy  like  Athens.    4.  The 
Afjrsilams   hyifviXaos)  is  a  panegyric  on  Agesi- 
laus  IIn  king  of  Sparta,  the  friend  of  Xenophon. 
5.  The  Htpporckicue  {'lwwapxut6s)  is  a  treatise  on 
the  duties  of  a  commander  of  cavalry,  and  it  con- 
tains many  military  precepts.     6.  The  De  Be 
J^juarfri,  a  treatise  on  the  Horse  ('Imrwdj),  was 
written  after  the  Hipparduau,  to  which  treatise 
he  refers  at  the  end  of  the  treatise  on  the  Horse. 
The  treatise  is  not  limited  to  horsemanship,  as 
regards  the  rider:  it  shows  how  a  man  is  to  avoid 
being  cheated  in  buying  a  horse,  how  a  horse  is  to 
be  trained,  and   the  like.    7.  The  Cynegetiau 
(KvtrrjytTtitSs)  is  a  treatise  on  hunting;  and  on 
the  dog,  and  the  breeding  and  training  of  dogs  ;  on 
the  various  kinds  of  game,  and  the  mode  of  taking 
them.    It  is  a  treatise  written  by  a  genuine  sports- 
man, who  loved  the  exercise  and  the  excitement  of 
the  chase  ;  and  it  may  be  read  with  delight  by  any 
sportsman  who  deserves  the  name.     8,  9.  The 
HespvUica  Laced aem onior u m  and  Retpublica  Athe- 
niensium,  the  2  treatises  on  the  Spartan  and  Athenian 
states  (AaKtfiaiuoy'ictiv  rioXivcia,  and  *Afh\val*v 
rioAircfa),  were  not  always  recognised  as  genuine 
works  of  Xenophon.  even  by  the  ancients.  They 
pass,  however,  under  his  name,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  internal  evidence  that  appears  to 
throw  any  doubt  on  the  authorship.    The  writer 
clearly  prefers  Spartan  to  Athenian  institutions. 
1 0.  The  De  Vectigal&—*  a  treatise  on  the  Revenues 
of  Athens  (ITopoi  ^  wtpl  Tlpo<r6$u>»)  is  designed  to 
sliow  how  the  public  revenue  of  Athens  may  be 
improved.    11.  The  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  in  4 
ttooks   Kwoninifiowt^ftaTa  2,wKpdrovt),  was  written 
by  Xenophon  to  defend  the  memory  of  his  master 
against  the  charge  of  irreligion  and  of  corrupting 
the  Athenian  youth.    Socrates  is  represented  as 
holding  a  series  of  conversations,  in  which  he 
developes  and  inculcates  moral  doctrines  in  his 
peculiar  fashion.    It  is  entirely  a  practical  work, 
such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  practical  nature 
of  Xenophon's  mind,  and  it  professes  to  exhibit 
Socrates  as  he  taught    It  is  true  that  it  may 
exhibit  only  one  side  of  the  Socratic  argumenta- 
tion, and  that  it  does  not  deal  in  those  subtleties 
and  verbal  disputes  which  occupy  so  large  a  space 
in  some  of  Plato's  dialogues.    Xenophon  was  a 
hearer  of  Socrates,  an  admirer  of  his  master,  and 
anxious  to  defend   his  memory.    The  charges 
against  Socrates  for  which  he  suffered  were,  that 
**  Socrates  was  guilty  of  not  believing  in  the  gods 
which  the  state  believed  in,  and  in  introducing 
other  new  daemons  (ieufi6yta) :  he  was  also  guilty 
of  corrupting  the  youth."    Xenophon  replies  to 
these  two  charges  specifically  ;  and  he  then  goes 
on  to  show  what  Socrates'  mode  of  life  was.  The 
whole  treatise  is  intended  to  be  an  answer  to  the 
charge  for  which  Socrates  was  executed,  and  it  is, 


therefore,  in  its  nature,  not  intended  to  be  a  com- 
plete exhibition  of  Socrates.  That  it  is  a  genuine 
picture  of  the  man,  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  the 
most  valuable  memorial  that  we  have  of  the  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  Socrates.  12.  The  Apology 
of  Socrates  ('AiroAo7fo  1*Kp6aov\  *pbs  roiti 
tutcurrds)  is  a  short  speech,  containing  the  reasons 
which  induced  Socrates  to  prefer  death  to  life.  It 
is  not  a  first-rate  performance  ;  and  is  considered 
by  some  critics  not  to  have  been  written  by  Xeno- 
phon. 1 3.  The  Symposium  ( 2vu*6<rtov).  or  Banquet 
of  Philosophers,  in  which  Xenophon  delineates  the 
character  of  Socrates.  The  speakers  are  supposed 
to  meet  at  the  house  of  Callias,  a  rich  Athenian,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  great  Panathenaea.  Socrates 
and  others  are  the  speakers.  The  piece  is  in- 
teresting as  a  picture  of  an  Athenian  drinking 
party,  and  of  the  amusement  and  conversation  with 
which  it  was  diversified.  The  nature  of  love  and 
friendship  is  discussed.  14.  The  Hiero  ('Up**  fj 
Tvpcwvutoi)  is  a  dialogue  between  king  Hiero  ami 
Simonides,  in  which  the  king  speaks  of  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  incident  to  an  exalted  station,  and 
the  superior  happiness  of  a  private  man.  The  poet, 
on  the  other  hand,  enumerates  the  advantages 
which  the  possession  of  power  gives,  and  the  means 
which  it  offers  of  obliging  and  doing  services.  15. 
The  Oeconomieut  (OIkovouih6s)  is  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Socrates  and  Critobulus,  in  which  Socrates 
gives  instruction  in  the  art  called  Oeconomic, 
which  relates  to  the  administration  of  a  household 
and  of  a  roan's  property.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
treatises  of  Xenophon.  —  All  antiquity  and  all 
modern  writers  agree  in  allowing  Xenophon  great 
merit  as  a  writer  of  a  plain,  simple,  perspicuous, 
and  unaffected  style.  His  mind  was  not  adapted 
for  pure  philosophical  speculation  :  he  looked  to  the 
practical  in  all  things  ;  and  the  basis  of  his  philo- 
sophy was  a  strong  belief  in  a  divine  mediation  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  The  best  edition  of 
Xenophon's  complete  works  is  by  Schneider,  Lips. 
1815,  6  vols.  8vo.  —  2.  The  Ephesian,  the  author 
of  a  romance,  still  extant,  entitled  Epketiac*,  or 
the  Lores  of  Anthia  and  Abrocomas  ('E^ricurd, 
ra  Kctrh  'Avdia*  koI  *PiSpott6ft.r\v).  The  style  of 
the  work  is  simple,  and  the  story  is  conducted 
without  confusion,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
personages  introduced.  The  adventures  are  of  a 
very  improbable  kind.  The  age  when  Xenophon 
lived  is  uncertain.  He  is  probably  the  oldest  of 
the  Greek  romance  writers.  The  best  editions  of 
his  work  are  by  Peerlkamp,  Harlem,  1818,  and  by 
Passow,  Lips.  1833. 

Xerxes  (H^tji).  L  King  of  Persia  b.  c  485 — 
465.  The  name  is  said  by  Herodotus  (vi.  98)  to 
signify  the  warrior,  but  it  is  probably  the  same 
word  as  the  Zend  luatkra  and  the  Sanscrit  kskatra^ 
*»a  king."  Xerxes  was  the  son  of  Darius  and 
Atossa.  Darius  was  married  twice.  By  his  first 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Oobryas,  he  had  3  children 
before  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  ;  and  by  his 
second  wife,  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  he  had 
4  children  after  he  had  become  king.  Artabazanes, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  former  marriage,  and  Xerxes, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  latter,  each  laid  claim  to  the 
succession  ;  but  Darius  decided  in  favour  of 
Xerxes,  no  doubt  through  the  influence  of  his 
mother  Atossa,  who  completely  ruled  Darius. 
Xerxes  succeeded  his  father  at  the  beginning  of 
485.  Darius  had  died  in  the  midst  of  his  pre- 
parations against  Greece,  which  had  been  intct- 
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rupted  by  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians.    The  first 
aire  of  Xerxes  was  to  reduce  the  latu?r  people  to 
subjection.    He  accordingly  infaded  Egypt  at  the 
beginning  of  the  2d  year  of  hia  reign  (b.  C.  484), 
compelled  the  people  again  to  submit  to  the  Per- 
sian yoke,  and  then  returned  to  Persia,  leaving  hia 
brother  Achaemenea  governor  of  Egypt.  The 
cext  4  years  were  devoted  to  preparations  for  the 
ihva*if>n  of  Greece.    In  the  spring  of  480  he  set 
out  from  Sardis  on   his   memorable  expedition 
against  Greece.    He  crossed  the  Hellespont  by  a 
bridge  of  bunts,  and  continued  his  march  through 
the  Thraiian  Chersonese  till  he  reached  the  plain 
of  Doriscus,  which  is  traversed  by  the  river  Hebrus. 
Here  he  resolved  to  number  both  his  laud  and  naval 
forces.    Herodotus  haa  left  us  a  most  minute  and 
interesting  catalogue  of  the  nations  comprising  this 
mighty  army  with  their  various  military  equip- 
ments and  different  modes  of  fighting.    The  land 
forces  contained  46  nations.     (Herod,  vii.  61, 
foil.)    In  his  march  through  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, Xerxes  received  a  still  further  accession 
of  strength  ;  and  when  he  reached  Thermopylae 
the  land  and  aea  forces  amounted  to  2,641,610 
fighting  men.     This  does  not  include  the  at- 
tendants, the  slaves,  the  crews  of  the  provision 
ships,  Ac.,  which  according  to  the  supposition  of 
Herodotus  were  more  in  number  than  the  fight- 
ing men  ;  but  supposing  them  to  have  been  equal, 
the  total  number  of  male  persons  who  accompanied 
Xerxes  to  Thermopylae  reach  the  astounding  figure 
of  5/283,220  !    Such  a  vast  number  must  be  dis- 
missed as  incredible  ;  but,  considering  that  thia 
army  waa  the  result  of  a  maximum  of  effort 
throughout  the  empire,  and  that  provisions  had 
been  collected  for  3  years  before  along  the  line  of 
march,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  numbers  of 
Xerxes  were  greater  than  were  ever  assembled  in 
ancient  times,  or  perhaps  at  any  known  epoch  of 
history.    After  the  review  of  Doriscua  Xerxes 
continued  his  march  through  Thrace.   On  reaching 
Acanthus,  near  the  isthmus  of  Athoa,  Xerxes  left 
bis  Beet,  which  received  orders  to  sail  through  the 
canal  that  had  been  previously  dug  across  the 
isthmus — and  of  which  the  remains  arc  still  visible 
LAthos] — and  await  his  arrival  at  Therme,  after- 
wards called  Thessalonica.    After  joining  his  fleet 
at  Therme,  Xerxes  marched  through  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly  without  meeting  with  any  opposition 
till  he  reached  Thermopylae.    Here  the  Greeks 
resolved  to  make  a  stand.     Leonidas,  king  of 
Sparta,  conducted  a  land  force  to  Thermopylae ; 
and  his  colleague  Euryhiadcs  sailed  with  the 
Greek  fleet  to  the  N.  of  Euboea,  and  took  up  his 
position  on  the  N.  coast,  which  faced  Magnesia,  and 
was  called  Artemiaium  from  the  temple  of  Artemis 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Hestiaea.  Xerxes  arrived 
in  safety  with  his  land  forces  before  Thermopylae, 
but  his  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  and 
hurricane  off  the  coast  of  Sepias  in  Magnesia,  by 
which  at  least  400  ships  of  war  were  destroyed, 
as  well  as  an  immense  number  of  transports. 
Xerxes  attempted  to  force  his  way  through  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae,  but  his  troops  were  repulsed 
again  and  again  by  Leonidas  ;  till  a  Malian,  of  the 
iiiime  of  Kphialtes,  showed  the  Persians  a  pass 
over  the  mountains  of  Octa,  and  thua  enabled 
them  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  Leonidas 
and  his  Spartans  disdained  to  fly,  and  were  all 
slain.  |  T.KosirM*..]    On  the  same  days  on  which 
Ufwudaji  was  righting  with  the  land  forces  of 
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Xerxes,  the  Greek  ships  at  Artemisium  attacttf 
the  Persian  fleet  In  the  first  battle,  the  Gr-<-*» 
had  the  advantage,  and  in  the  following  night  r<- 
Persian  ships  suffered  still  more  from  a  n>-l^: 
storm.  Two  days  afterward*  the  contest  m 
renewed :  and  both  sides  fought  with  the  gr<miTr>: 
courage.  Although  the  Greeks  at  the  c'tm?  *:  1 
maintained  their  position,  and  had  destroyed  a 
great  number  of  the  enemy's  ships,  yet  tbrir  o»d 
loss  was  considerable,  and  half  the  Athniiu  *i:  ;« 
were  disabled.  Under  these  cirrumsuuKe* 
Greek  commanders  abandoned  Artemtsiutn  avl 
retired  to  Salamis,  opposite  the  S.  \V.  coast  c.f 
Attica,  It  was  now  too  late  to  send  an  army  i:  :j 
Boeotia,  and  Attica  thus  lay  exposed  to  the  fu  l 
vengeance  of  the  invuder.  The  Athenian  re- 
moved their  women,  children,  and  infirm  perv>os  i» 
Sulamis,  Aegina,  and  Troesen.  Meantime  Xrnrs 
marched  through  Phocia  and  Boeotia,  and  at  b-rigta 
reached  Athena.  About  the  same  time  as  Xerxes 
entered  Athena,  his  fleet  arrived  in  th«  bay  of 
Phalernm.  He  now  resolved  upon  an  engagement 
with  the  Greek  fleet.  The  history  of  this  m«nar. 
able  battle,  of  the  previous  dissensions  among  the 
Greek  commanders,  and  of  the  glorious  victory  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  last,  is  related  elsewhere.  [Thkmu- 
toclkh,]  Xerxes  witnessed  the  battle  from  a  Mu- 
scat, which  was  erected  for  him  ou  the  shore  of  the 
mainland  on  one  of  the  declivities  of  Mount  Aega- 
leos,  and  thua  beheld  with  hia  own  eyes  the  defeat 
and  dispersion  of  his  mighty  armament  X  <  rre* 
now  became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  re- 
solved to  leave  Greece  immediately.  "  He  was 
confirmed  in  bis  resolution  bv  Mardnoiua,  who 
undertook  to  complete  the  conquest  with  300,000 
cf  hia  troops.  Xerxes  left  Mardoniua  the  number 
of  troops  which  he  requested,  and  with  the  remain- 
der set  out  on  hia  march  homewards.  He  rracf.rd 
the  Hellespont  in  45  days  from  the  time  of  hi* 
departure  from  Attica.  On  arriving  at  the  H? T.e*- 
pont,  he  found  the  bridge  of  boats  de»tmied 
by  a  storm,  and  he  crossed  over  to  Asia  by  *h:^. 
He  entered  Sardis  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
480.  In  the  following  year,  479,  the  war  was 
continued  in  Greece ;  but  If ardonius  was  defeated 
at  Plataea  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Greeks 
and  on  the  same  day  another  victory  waa  gained 
over  the  Persians  at  MycaJe  in  Ionia.  Next  V'-ar. 
470,  the  Persians  lost  their  last  possession  hi 
Europe  by  the  capture  of  9e»tos  on  the  Hellespont 
Thus  the  struggle  was  virtually  brought  to  an  end, 
though  the  war  still  continued  for  several  years 
longer.  We  know  little  more  of  the  personal  h.»- 
lory  of  Xerxes.  He  was  murdered  in  465,  after  a 
reign  of  20  years,  by  Artabanus,  who  aspired  to 
become  king  of  Persia.  Xerxes  was  succee  l>y 
his  son  Artaxsrxes  I.  —  II.  The  only  legiumata 
son  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  succeeded  his  father  a*  king 
of  Persia  in  425,  but  was  murdered  after  a 
reign  of  only  2  months  by  his  half-brother 
dianns,  who  thas  became  king. 

Xiphilinuj  (ZuptXrrot),  of  Trapems,  *a*  a 
monk  at  Constantinople,  and  made  an  abridgement 
of  Dion  Cassius  from  the  36th  to  the  80th  book  at 
the  command  of  the  emperor  Michael  VII.  Dams, 
who  reigned  from  a.  D.  1071  to  1078.  The  work 
is  executed  with  carelessness,  and  is  only  of  v»!  i« 
as  preserving  the  main  facts  of  the  original,  ibt 
greater  part  of  which  ia  lost  It  is  printed  along 
with  Dion  Cassius. 

Xiphonla  (5<?»r»a:  Capo  di  S.  CVoor),  a  pr» 
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rtontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  above  Syracuse, 
with  a  harbour  (Bt^wfciot  A<ftVX 

XBlS  or  Chots  ( z.6isy  Eotjs,  XolTi),  an  ancient 
city  of  Lower  Egypt,  N.  of  Leontopolis,  on  an 
island  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Nonios  Sebennyticus, 
the  seat,  at  one  time,  of  a  dynasty  of  Egyptian 
kings.  It  appears  to  have  entirely  perished  under 
the  Roman  empire,  and  its  site  is  very  doubtful. 
Some  identify  it  with  the  Paprernis  of  Herodotus. 

Xuthus  (Bov0ox),  ion  of  Hellen  by  the  nymph 
Orseis,  and  a  brother  of  Dorus  and  Aeolus.  He 
was  king  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  husband  of 
Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Achaeus  and  Ion.  Others 
state  that  after  the  death  of  his  father  Hellen, 
Xuthus  was  expelled  from  Thessaly  by  his 
brothers,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Erechtheus.  After  the  death  of 
Erechtheus,  Xuthus  being  chosen  arbitrator,  ad- 
judged the  kingdom  to  his  eldest  brother-in-law, 
Cecrops,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  expelled 
by  the  other  sons  of  Erechtheus,  and  settled  in 
Aerial  us  in  Peloponnesus. 

Xyline,  a  town  of  Pisidia,  between  Corbasa 
and  Termessus,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  15). 

Xynla  or  Xynlae  (Euw'o:  Swicfc :  Ta*Ui  \  a 
town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phthiotis,  E.  of 
the  lake  of  the  tame  name  (V  Uwlas  \lum\;  Ni- 
mtro  or  Derdi). 

Xypete  (EtflreVif:  Ewctom^k,  HtnreWwr,  Kmrf- 
Taiwrcvt,  Sdrtrsfc,  Zvwinos),  said  to  have  been 
anciently  called  Troja,  a  demus  of  Attica  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  near  Piraeus. 

& 

Zabatua  (Zd&rroj).    [Lycus,  No.  5.] 
Zabft  (ZasV)),  a  name  applied,  under  the  later 
emperors,  to  the  S.  part  of  Nunudia,  as  far  as  the 
border  of  tbe  Great  Desert. 

Zlcynthus  (Zajcwdos  :  Zakvv6ioi%  Zacynthias : 
ZanU),  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea  off  the  coast  of 
Elis,  about  40  miles  in  circumference.  It  con- 
tained a  large  and  flourishing  town  of  the  same 
name  upon  the  E.  coast,  the  citadel  of  which  was 
called  Psophis.  There  are  2  considerable  chains  of 
mountains  in  the  island.  The  ancient  writers 
mention  M.  Elatus,  which  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  modern  Scopo  in  the  S.  E.  of  the  island,  and 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  1.509  feet.  Zacynthus 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  pitch  wells, 
which  were  visited  by  Herodotus,  and  which  still 
supply  a  large  quantity  of  bitumen.  About  100 
tons  of  bitumen  are  at  the  present  day  annually 
extracted  from  these  wells.  —  Zacynthus  was  in- 
habited by  a  Greek  population  at  an  early  period. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  names  from  Zacynthus, 
a  koii  of  Dardanus,  who  colonised  the  island  from 
Psophis  in  Arcadia  ;  and  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  the  Zacynthiam  founded  the  town  of 
Saguntum  in  Spain.  [Saountum.]  The  island  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  speaks  of  it 
as  the  **  woody  Zacynthus."  It  was  afterwards 
colonised  by  Achaeans  from  Peloponnesus.  It 
formed  part  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  and 
continued  faithful  to  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  At  a  later  time  it  was  subject 
to  the  Macedonian  monarch*,  and  on  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  latter.  It  is  now  one  of  the  Ionian 
islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain 
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Zadracarta  (ZaSpaxapra),  one  of  the  capital 
cities  and  royal  residences  in  Hyrcania,  lay  at  the 
N.  foot  of  the  chief  pass  through  M.  Coronus. 
(Com p.  Tapak.) 

Zagreui  (2ayptv%\  a  surname  of  the  mystic 
Dionysus  (AidVvcro*  xdoVtos),  whom  Zeus,  in  the 
form  of  a  dragon,  is  said  to  have  begotten  by  Per- 
sephone (Proserpina),  before  she  was  carried  off 
by  Pluto.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Titans ; 
and  Athena  carried  his  heart  to  Zeus. 

ZagTOS  or  -OS  (o  Zdypos  and  to  Idyptov  opoj, 
AlU.  of  Kurdistan  and  Louristam),  the  general 
name  for  the  range  of  mountains  forming  the  S.  E. 
continuation  of  the  Taurus,  and  the  E.  margin  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  from  the  S.  W. 
side  of  the  Lake  Arsissa  ( Van)  in  Armenia,  to 
the  N.  E.  side  of  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  dividing  Media  from  Assyria  and  Susiana. 
More  specifically,  tbe  name  Zagros  was  applied  to 
the  central  part  of  the  chain,  the  N.  part  being 
called  the  mountains  of  the  Cordueni  or  Gordyaei, 
and  the  S.  part  Parachoathras. 

Zaitha  or  Zautha,  (Zavdd),  a  town  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  20  Roman 
miles  S-  of  Circesium,  remarkable  as  the  place  at 
which  a  monument  was  erected  to  the  murdered 
emperor  Gordian  by  his  soldiers. 

Zaleucus  (ZdAcwrot),  the  celebrated  lawgiver 
of  the  Epixcphyrian  Locriana,  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  originally  a  slave,  but  is  described  by 
others  as  a  man  of  good  family.  He  could  not 
however  have  been  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  ns 
some  writers  state,  since  he  lived  upwards  of  1 00 
years  before  Pythagoras.  The  date  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Zaleucus  is  assigned  to  B.  c  660.  H  is 
code  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  collection  of 
written  laws  that  the  Greeks  possessed.  The 
general  character  of  his  laws  was  severe ;  but  they 
were  observed  for  a  long  period  by  the  Locrians, 
who  obtained,  in  consequence,  a  high  reputation 
for  legal  order.  Among  other  enactments  we  are 
told  that  the  penalty  of  adultery  was  the  loss  of 
the  eyes.  There  is  a  celebrated  story  of  the  son 
of  Zaleucus  having  become  liable  to  this  penalty, 
and  the  father  himself  suffering  the  loss  of  one  eye 
that  his  son  might  not  be  utterly  blinded.  It  is 
further  related  that  among  his  laws  was  one  for- 
bidding any  citizen  under  penalty  of  death  to 
enter  the  senate  house  in  arms.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  on  a  sudden  emergency  in  time  of  war, 
Zaleucus  transgressed  his  own  law,  which  was 
remarked  to  bim  by  one  present ;  whereupon  he 
fell  upon  his  own  sword,  declaring  that  he  would 
himself  vindicate  the  law.  Other  authors  tell  the 
same  story  of  Charondas,  or  of  Diocles. 

Zalmoxis  or  Zamolxis  (Zoa^ij,  ZdpoAt"), 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  bear's  skin 
(ZdAjaoj)  in  which  he  was  clothed  as  soon  as  he 
was  born.  He  was,  according  to  the  story  current 
among  the  Greeks  on  the  Hellespont,  a  Getan, 
who  had  been  a  slave  to  Pythagoras  in  Samoa,  but 
was  manumitted,  and  acquired  not  only  great 
wealth,  but  large  stores  of  knowledge  from  Py- 
thagoras, and  from  the  Egyptians,  whom  he  visited 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  He  returned  among 
the  Getae,  introducing  the  civilisation  and  the  re- 
ligious ideas  which  he  bad  gained,  especially  re- 
garding the  immortality  of  the  souL  He  was  said 
to  have  lived  in  a  subterraneous  cave  for  3  veers, 
and  after  that  to  have  again  made  bis  appearand 
among  the  Getae.    Herodotus  inclines  to  place 
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the  age  of  Zalmoxie  a  long  time  before  Pythagoras, 
mnd  expresses  a  doubt  not  only  about  the  atory 
itself,  but  as  to  whether  Zalmoxis  were  a  man,  or 
an  indigenous  Getan  deity.  The  latter  appears  to 
have  been  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  Getae 
believed  that  the  departed  went  to  him. 

Z&ma  Eegia  (Z&na  :  Zamensis  :  Zowarcm, 
S.  E.  of  A'qjT),  a  strongly  fortified  city  in  the 
interior  of  Nuinidia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory.  It  was  the  ordinary  residence  of 
King  Julia,  who  had  hers  his  treasury  and  his 
harem.  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant battles  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  in 
which  Hannibal  was  defeated  by  Scipio,  and  the 
2nd  Punic  War  was  ended,  b.  c.  202.  Strabo 
tells  us  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans ;  but 
if  so,  it  must  have  been  restored,  for  we  find  it 
mentioned  under  the  empire  as  a  colony  and  a 
bishop's  see.  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  speak  of  a 
fountain  in  its  neighbourhood.  —  There  were  un- 
important places  of  the  same  name  in  Cappadocia 
and  Mesopotamia. 

Z  ancle*.  [Mbhrana.] 

Zapaortene,  a  city  in  the  S.  R  of  Parthia,  in 

the  mountains  of  the  Zapaorteni. 

Zaradnu  {Stdlej)%  a  river  of  N.  India,  now  the 
S.  boundary  of  the  Punjab.  It  rises  from  2  prin- 
cipal sources  beyond  the  Himalaya,  and  falls  into 
the  Hyphasis  (Gharra). 

Zarangae  or  -i,  or  Sarangae  (Zapdyyoi,  2a- 
pd-yyai),  a  people  in  the  N.  of  Drangiana,  on  the 
confines  of  Aria.  The  close  resemblance  of  their 
name  to  the  generic  name  of  all  the  people  of 
Drangiana,  that  is,  Drangae,  suggests  a  doubt 
whether  they  ought  to  be  specifically  distinguished 
from  them. 

Zarax  or  Zarex  (Zdpa{,  Zdfn{).  L  The  cen- 
tral part  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  extending  along 
the  E.  coast  of  Laconica  from  Mt.  Parnon,  on  the 
fro!itiers  of  Argolis,  down  to  the  promontory  Ma- 
lea.— 2.  (Jgraku),  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
I^aconica,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  same 
n:imc. 

Zariaape.  [Bactra.] 

Zariaspia,  an  earlier,  probably  the  native  name 
for  the  river  on  which  Bactra  stood,  and  which  is 
usually  called  Bactrus.  [Baca  a.]  The  people 
oil  its  banks  were  called  Zariaapae. 

Zfla  or  Ziela  (ra  ZijAo :  ZUleh\  a  city  in  the 
S.  of  Pontus  not  far  S.  of  Amasia,  and  4  days' 
journey  E.  of  Tavium.  It  stood  on  an  artificial 
hill,  and  was  strongly  fortified.  Near  it  was  an 
ancient  and  famous  temple  of  AnaTtis  and  other 
Persian  deities,  in  which  great  religious  festivals 
were  held.  The  surrounding  district  was  called 
Zeletis  or  Zelltis,  At  Zela  the  Roman  general 
Valerius  Triarius  was  defeated  by  Mithridates  ;  but 
the  city  is  more  celebrated  for  another  great  battle, 
that  in  which  Julius  Caesar  defeated  Pharnaces, 
and  of  which  he  wrote  this  despatch  to  Rome :  — 
Vbni;  Vidi:  Vicl 

Zelaslum,  a  Thessalian  town  in  the  district 
Phthiotis  of  uncertain  site. 

Zella  (Z4\«ia\  an  ancient  city  of  Mysia,  at 
the  foot  of  M.  Ida,  and  on  the  river  Aesepus,  80 
stadia  from  its  mouth,  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
Cyzicus.  At  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion  the 
bead -quarters  of  the  Persian  army  were  fixed  here. 

Zelna  (ZijAot),  the  personification  of  seal  or 
strife,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Pallas  and  Styx,  and 
S  brother  of  Nice. 


Zeno,  Zenon  (Z^vwr).  1.  The  founder  of  taw 
Stoic  philosophy,  was  a  native  of  Citiam  m  Cyprv% 
and  the  son  of  Mnaseas.  He  began  at  an  eariy 
age  to  study  philosophy  through  the  writings 
the  Socratic  philosophers,  which  his  father  was 
accustomed  to  bring  back  from  Athens  when  be 
went  thither  on  trading  voyages.  At  the  age  of 
22,  or,  according  to  others,  of  30  yean,  Zeno  was 
shipwrecked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piraeus  ; 
whereupon  he  was  led  to  settle  in  Athens,  sad 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  phil*v 
sophy.  According  to  some  writers  he  lost  all  fits 
property  in  the  shipwreck  ;  according  to  others, 
he  still  retained  a  large  fortune  ;  but  whichever  of 
these  accounts  is  correct,  his  moderation  and  con- 
tentment became  proverbial,  and  a  recognition  of 
his  virtues  shines  through  even  the  ridicule  of  the 
comic  poets.  The  weakness  of  his  health  is  said 
to  have  first  determined  him  to  lire  rigorously  and 
simply ;  but  his  desire  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent of  all  external  circumstances  seems  to  hare 
been  an  additional  motive,  and  to  have  led  htm  to 
attach  himself  to  the  cynic  Crates.  In  oppositioai 
to  the  advice  of  Crates,  he  studied  under  Stilpo  of 
the  Mcgaric  school ;  and  he  subsequently  received 
instruction  from  the  2  other  contemporary  Megarica, 
Diodorus  Cronus  and  Philo,  and  from  the  Aca- 
demics, Xenocrates  and  Polemo.  The  period  which 
Zeno  thus  devoted  to  study  is  said  to  have  ex- 
tended to  20  years.  At  its  close,  and  after  he  bad 
developed  his  peculiar  philosophical  system,  he 
opened  his  school  in  the  porch  adorned  with  the 
paintings  of  Polygnotus  (Stoa  PceciU).  which,  at  as 
earlier  time,  bad  been  a  place  in  which  poets  met. 
From  this  place  his  disciples  were  called  States. 
Among  the  warm  admirers  of  Zeno  was  Anrigo- 
nus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  The  Athenians 
likewise  placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and 
displayed  the  greatest  esteem  for  him ;  for  al- 
though the  well-known  story  that  they  deposited 
the  keys  of  the  fortress  with  him,  as  the  most 
trustworthy  man,  may  be  a  later  invention,  there 
seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of 
the  decree  of  the  people  by  which  a  golden  era  «m 
and  a  public  burial  in  the  Ceramicos  were  awarded 
to  him.  The  Athenian  citizenship,  however,  he 
is  said  to  have  declined,  that  he  might  not  become 
unfaithful  to  his  native  land,  where  in  return  he 
was  highly  esteemed.  We  do  not  know  the  year 
either  of  Zeno's  birth  or  death.  He  is  said  to 
have  presided  over  his  school  for  58  years,  and  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  98.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  still  alive  in  the  130th  Olympiad  (a.  c  260). 
Zeno  wrote  numerous  works ;  but  the  writings  of 
Chrysippus  and  the  later  Stoics  seem  to  have  ob- 
scured those  of  Zeno,  and  even  the  warm  ad- 
herents of  the  school  seem  seldom  to  have  goo* 
back  to  the  books  of  its  founder.  Hence  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  later  Stoic 
philosophy  really  belongs  to  Zeno,— 2.  The  Elearic 
philosopher,  was  n  native  of  Elea  (Velia)  in  Italy, 
son  of  Teleutaforas,  and  the  favourite  disciple  of 
Parmenides.  He  was  born  about  B.C.  488,  and  at 
the  age  of  40  accompanied  Parmenides  to  Athens. 
[Parmbnidks.]  He  appears  to  have  resided 
some  time  at  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  unfolded 
his  doctrines  to  men  like  Pericles  and  Cftllie s  for 
the  price  of  100  minae.  Zeno  is  said  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  legislation  of  Panuenides,  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  the  citiiens  of  Elea  had 
pledged  themselves  every  year  by  an  oath.  Hat 
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love  of  freedom  is  shown  by  the  courage  with 
which  he  exposed  bis  life  in  order  to  deliver  his 
native  country  from  a  tyrant  Whether  he 
perished  in  the  attempt,  or  survived  the  fall  of  the 
tyrant,  is  a  point  on  which  the  authorities  vary. 
They  also  state  the  name  of  the  tyrant  differently. 
Z-no  devoted  all  his  energies  to  explain  and  de- 
velop the  philosophical  system  of  Parmenides. 
[Parmbnidsr]  —  3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher, 
a  native  of  Sidon,  was  a  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
who  heard  him  when  at  Athens.  He  was  some- 
times  termed  Cory)>kae**  Kptatrevrum.  He  seems 
to  have  been  noted  for  the  disrespectful  terms  in 
which  he  spoke  of  other  philosophers.  For  in- 
stance, he  called  Socrates  the  Attic  buffoon.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Apollodorua,  and  is  described  as 
a  clear-headed  thinker  and  perspicuous  expounder 
of  his  views, 

Zenobla,  queen  of  Palmyra.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Odenathus,  whom,  according  to 
some  accounts,  she  assassinated  (a.  o.  266),  she 
assumed  the  imperial  diadem,  as  regent  for  her 
sons,  and  discharged  all  the  active  duties  of  a 
sovereign.  But  not  content  with  enjoying  the 
independence  conceded  by  Gallienus  and  tolerated 
by  Claudius,  she  sought  to  include  all  Syria,  Asia, 
and  Egypt  within  the  limits  of  her  sway,  and  to 
make  good  the  title  which  she  claimed  of  Queen 
of  the  East.  By  this  rash  ambition  she  lost  both 
her  kingdom  and  her  liberty.  She  was  defeated 
by  Aurelian,  taken  prisoner  on  the  capture  of 
Palmyra  (273),  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  she 
adorned  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror  (274).  Her 
life  was  spared  by  Aurelian,  and  she  passed  the 
remainder  of  her  years  with  her  sons  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Tibur  (Ttvoli).  Longinus  lived  at  her 
court,  and  was  put  to  death  on  the  capture  of  Pal- 
myra. [LoNOiNua] 

ZenSbla  (Zr)vo€ta  :  Otelebi  or  ZeUbt),  a  city  of 
Chalybonitis,  in  Syria,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  3  days'  journey  both  from  Sura  and 
from  Circesium.    It  was  founded  by  Zenobia. 

ZenSblus  (ZTjvdGios),  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  was  the  author  of  a  collection  of 

froverbs  in  Greek,  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
n  this  collection  the  proverbs  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  divided  into  hundreds.  The  last 
division  is  incomplete,  the  total  number  collected 
being  552.  It  is  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Schottus  (Tlapoinlat  'EAAnwKai,  Antwerp,  1612). 

Zinoddrui,  a  Greek  artist,  who  made  for  Nero 
the  colossal  statue  of  that  emperor,  which  he  set 
up  in  front  of  the  golden  house,  and  which  was 
afterwards  dedicated  afresh  by  Vespasian  as  a 
statue  of  the  Sun.    It  was  110  feet  in  height. 

Zfaodotlum  or  -Is)  (Znroidrw*',  ZifroJorJa),  a 
fortress  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  small 
tributary  of  the  Euphrates  called  Bilecha,  a  little 
above  Nicephorium,  and  below  Ichnae.  It  was  a 
Macedonian  settlement,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
(J reek  cities  of  Mesopotamia  which  did  not  revolt 
from  the  Parthians  at  the  approach  of  Crassus. 

Zen5d5tua  (Zijreooros).  i,  Of  Ephesns,  a 
celebrated  grammarian,  was  the  first  superintend- 
ent of  the  great  library  at  Alexandria,  and  flou- 
rished under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  about  ac. 
208.  Zenodotus  was  employed  by  Philadelphus 
together  with  his  2  great  contemporaries,  Alex- 
ander the  Aetolian  and  Lycophron  the  Chalcidian, 
to  collect  and  revise  all  the  Greek  poets.  Alex- 
ander, we  are  told,  undertook  the  task  of  collecting 


the  tragedies,  Lycophron  the  comedies,  and  Zeno- 
dotus the  poems  of  Homer,  and  of  the  other  illus- 
trious poets.  Zenodotus,  however,  devoted  his 
chief  attention  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Hen«* 
he  is  called  the  first  Revimr  ( Aiop&rrrfu)  of  Homer, 
and  his  recension  (Atopfoff")  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity.  The 
corrections  which  Zenodotus  applied  to  the  text  of 
Homer  were  of  three  kinds.  1.  He  expunged 
verses.  2.  He  marked  them  as  spurious,  but  left 
them  in  his  copy.  3.  He  introduced  new  read- 
ings or  transposed  or  altered  verses.  The  great 
attention  which  Zenodotus  paid  to  the  language  of 
Homer  caused  a  new  epoch  in  the  grammatical 
study  of  the  Greek  language.  The  results  of  his 
investigations  respecting  the  meaning  and  the  use 
of  words  were  contained  in  two  works  which  he 
published  under  the  title  of  a  Glossary  (TAw^o-ai), 
and  a  Dictionary  of  barbarous  or  foreign  phrases 

—  2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  grammarian,  lived  after 
Aristarchus,  whose  recension  of  the  Homeric  poems 
he  attacked. 

Zephyra.  [Halicarnassus.] 

Zepayrlum  (Zt<p6piov,  sc.  iKfturfyiov,  t.  e.  the 
W.  promontory)^  the  name  of  several  promontories 
of  the  ancient  world,  not  all  of  which,  however, 
faced  the  W.  The  chief  of  them  were  the  follow- 
ing:—  L  In  Europe.  1.  (C.  di  BruM$amo)%  a 
promontory  in  Bruttium,  forming  the  S.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  country,  from  which  the  Locri, 
who  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  said  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Epizcp/iyrii.  [See  p.  387,  b.  J 

—  2.  A  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyprus. 
IL  In  Asia.  L  I n  Pontus  (C.  Ztfreh),  a  headland 
W.  of  Tripoli*,  with  a  fort  and  harbour  of  the 
same  name.  — 2.  [Caria.]— 3.  In  Cilicia  (prob. 
C.  Cavaliere),  a  far- projecting  promontory,  W.  of 
Prom.  Sarpedon.  Some  make  it  the  headland  E. 
of  Prom.  Sarpedon,  and  just  S.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Calycadnus,  which  Polybius,  Appian,  and  Livy 
call  by  the  same  name  as  the  river,  Calycadnus.  — 
III.  In  Africa  (Kasser  Maaruk),  a  headland  on 
the  N.  E.  coast  of  Cyrenatca,  W.  of  Darnis. 

Z&phyru  (Zrftpupoj),  the  personification  of  the 
W.  wind,  is  described  by  Hesiod  as  a  son  of  As- 
tra ens  and  Eos.  Zephyrus  and  Boreas  are  frequently 
mentioned  together  by  Homer,  and  both  dwelt 
together  in  a  palace  in  Thrace.  By  the  Harpy 
Podarge,  Zephyrus  became  the  father  of  the  hones 
Xanthus  and  Balius,  which  belonged  to  Achilles; 
but  he  was  married  to  Chloria,  whom  he  had  car- 
ried off  by  force,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Carpus. 

Zerynihus  (ZVwrtfor,  Z%>w0«or),  a  town  of 
Thrace  in  the  territory  of  Aenos,  with  a  temple  of 
Apollo  and  a  cave  of  Hecate,  who  are  hence  called 
Zerynthiua  and  ZeryniMia  respectively.  Some 
writers,  however,  place  the  Zerynthian  cave  of 
Hecate  in  Samothrace. 

Zetes  (Z^rijf)  and  Calais  (KrfAois),  sons  of 
Boreas  and  Orithyia,  frequently  called  the  Borea- 
dae,  are  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts  and  are 
described  as  winged  beings.  Their  sister  Cleo- 
patra, who  was  married  to  Phineus,  king  of  SaW 
mydessus,  had  been  thrown  with  her  sons  into 
prison  by  Phineus  at  the  instigation  of  his  second 
wife.  Here  she  was  found  by  Zetes  and  Calais, 
when  they  arrived  at  Salmydessus  in  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition.  They  liberated  their  sister 
and  his  chiiiiren,  gave  the  kingdom  to  the  latter, 
and  sent  the  second  wife  of  Phineus  to  her  own 
country,  Scythia.  Others  relate  that  the  Boreadao 
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delivered  Phineus  from  the  Harpies;  for  it  had 
been  foretold  that  the  Harpies  might  be  killed  by 
the  aoiu  of  Boreas,  but  that  the  tons  of  Boreas  mutt 
die,  if  they  should  not  be  able  to  orertake  the 
Harpies.  Others  again  state  that  the  Borendae 
perished  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Harpies,  or  that 
Hercules  killed  them  with  his  arrows  near  the 
island  of  Tenos.  Different  stories  were  related  to 
account  for  the  anger  of  Hercules  against  the  Bo- 
rciidae.  Their  tombs  were  said  to  be  in  Tenos, 
adorned  with  sepulchral  stelae,  one  of  which  moved 
whenever  the  wind  blew  from  the  north.  Calais 
is  also  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  the  Campanian 
town  of  Cales. 

Zethua  (Zqdot),  son  of  Zeus  and  Antiope,  mid 
brother  of  Amphion.    For  details  see  Amphion. 

Zeugii,  Zeugitana  Eegio  Ztvyirarfi:  N. 
part  of  Tunis),  the  N.  district  of  Africa  Propria. 
[Africa.] 

Zeugma  {Ztvypua^  i.  e.  Junction :  prob.  Rum- 
kaiehy,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  Com- 
mngene  and  Cyrrhestice,  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
oti  the  \V.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  a  point  where 
the  river  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which 
had  been  constructed  by  Alexander  the  Great: 
hence  the  name.  Afterwards,  when  the  ford  of 
Tbapsncus  became  impassable  for  travellers,  on 
account  of  the  hordes  of  Arabs  who  infested  the 
hanks  of  the  Lower  Euphrates,  the  bridge  at 
Zeugma  gave  the  only  passage  over  the  river. 

Zeus  (Zf  vt ),  called  Jupiter  by  the  Romans,  the 
greatest  of  the  Olympian  gods,  was  a  sou  of  Cronos 
and  Rhea,  a  brother  of  Poseidon,  Hades  (Pluto), 
lies  tin,  Demeter,  Hera,  and  was  also  married  to 
his  sister  Hera.  When  Zeus  and  his  brothers 
distributed  among  themselves  the  government  of 
the  world  by  lot,  Poseidon  obtained  the  sea,  Hades 
the  lower  world,  and  Zeus  the  heavens  and  the 
upper  regions,  but  the  earth  became  common  to  alL 
According  to  the  Homeric  account  Zeus  dwelt  on 
Mt.  Olympus  in  Thcssaly,  which  was  believed  to  pe- 
netrate with  its  lofty  summit  into  heaven  itself.  He 
is  called  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  the  most  high 
and  powerful  among  the  immortals,  whom  All  others 
obey.  He  is  the  supreme  ruler,  who  with  his 
counsel  manages  everything;  the  founder  of  kingly 
power,  and  of  law  and  of  order,  whence  Dice, 
Themis,  and  Nemesis  are  his  assistants.  For  the 
same  reason  he  protects  the  assembly  of  the  people 
(07000*0$),  the  meetings  of  the  council  (fiovkeuof), 
and  as  he  presides  over  the  whole  state,  so  also 
over  every  house  and  family  (ipnuos).  He  also 
watched  over  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  (Sokios )  and 
the  laws  of  hospitality  (£«Vioj),  and  protected  sup- 
pliants (uc4ciot).  He  avenged  those  who  were 
wronged,  and  punished  those  who  had  committed 
a  crime,  for  he  watched  the  doings  and  sufferings 
of  all  men  (hrtyun).  He  was  further  the  original 
source  of  all  prophetic  power,  from  whom  all  pro- 
phetic  signs  and  sounds  proceeded  (?ayofupcuo$). 
Every  thing  good  as  well  as  bad  comes  from  Zeus; 
according  to  his  own  choice  he  assigns  good  or  evil 
to  mortals;  and  fate  itself  was  subordinate  to  him. 
He  is  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the 
shaking  of  his  aegis  produces  storm  and  tempest: 
a  number  of  epithets  of  Zeus  in  the  Homeric  poems 
describe  him  as  the  thunderer,  the  gatherer  of 
clouds,  and  the  like.  He  was  married  to  Hera,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Ares  and  Hephaestus,  and 
one  daughter,  Hebe.  Hera  sometimes  acts  as  an 
independent  divinity;  she  is  ambitious  and  rebels 
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against  her  lord,  but  she  is  nevertheless  inferi^  ts 
him,  and  is  punished  for  her  opposition  ;  hi*  m^  i 
with  other  goddi  sses  or  mortal  women  are  not 
cealed  from  her,  though  they  generally  rouse  fc-r 
jealousy  and  revenge.  Dunng  the  Trojan  wvr. 
Zeus,  at  the  request  of  Thetis,  favoured  the  Tro- 
jan*, until  Agamemnon  repaired  the  wrong  he  h*: 
done  to  Achilles.  Zeus,  no  doubt,  was  on^itvailv 
n  god  of  a  portion  of  nature.  Hence  the  oak  w.iii 
its  eatable  fruit  and  the  fertile  doves  w«*re  saere-i 
to  him  at  Dodonn  and  in  Arcadia.  Hence  s'w 
rain,  storms,  and  the  seasons  were  regarded  as  r.*i 
work;  and  hence,  likewise,  the  Cretan  stories  r.f 
milk,  honey,  and  cornucopia.  In  the  Homme 
poems,  however,  this  primitive  character  of  a  per- 
soniheation  of  certain  powers  of  nature  is  already 
effaced  to  some  extent,  and  the  god  appears  as  a 
political  and  national  divinity,  as  the  king  an«i 
father  of  men,  as  the  founder  and  protector  of  all 
institutions  hallowed  by  law,  custom,  or 
Hesiod  also  calls  Zeus  the  son  of  Crono*  aj 
and  the  brother  of  Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hades, 
and  Poseidon.  Cronos  swallowed  his  children  im- 
mediately after  their  birth,  but  when  Rhea  was 
pregnant  with  Zeus,  she  applied  to  Uranus  and 
Oe  to  save  the  life  of  the  child.  Uranus  and  lie 
therefore  sent  Rhea  to  Lyctos  in  Crete,  requesting 
her  to  bring  up  her  child  there.  Rhea  accordingly 
concealed  Zeus  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Aegaeon.  axd 
gave  to  Cronos  a  stone  wrapped  up  in  cloth,  which 
he  swallowed  in  the  belief  that  it  was  his  son. 
Other  traditions  state  that  Zeus  was  born  and 
brought  up  on  Mount  Dicte  or  Ida  (also  the  Trojan 
Ida),  Ithome  in  Messenia,  Thebes  in  Boeoua, 
Aegion  in  Achaia,  or  Olenos  in  Aetolia,  Accord, 
ing  to  the  common  account,  however,  Zeus  grew 
up  in  Crete.  In  the  meantime  Cronos  by  a  cunning 
device  of  Ge  or  Metis  was  made  to  bring  up  the 
children  he  had  swallowed,  and  first  of  all  the 
stone,  which  was  'afterwards  set  up  by  Zeus  at 
Delphi.  The  young  god  now  delivered  the  Cy- 
clopes from  the  bonds  with  which  they  had  been 
fettered  by  Cronos,  and  they  in  their  gratitude 
provided  him  with  thunder  and  lightning.  On 
the  advice  of  Ge,  Zeus  also  liberated  the  hundred- 
armed  Gigantca,  Briareos,  Cottus,  and  Gyea,  that 
they  might  assist  him  in  his  fight  attains*  the  Ti- 
tans. The  Titans  were  conquered  and  shut  np  ta\ 
Tartarus,  where  they  were  henceforth  guarded  by 
the  Hecatoncheires.  Thereupon  Tartarus  and  Ge 
begot  Typhoeus,  who  began  a  fearful  struggle  with 
Zeus  but  was  conquered.  Zeus  now  obtained  the 
dominion  of  the  world,  and  chose  Metis  fox  his 
wife.  When  she  was  pregnant  with  Athena,  he 
took  the  child  out  of  her  body  and  concealed  it  in 
his  head,  on  the  advice  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  who 
told  him  that  thereby  he  would  retain  the  supre- 
macy of  the  world.  For  if  Metis  had  given  birth 
to  a  son,  this  son  (so  fate  had  ordained  it)  would 
have  acquired  the  sovereignty.  After  this  Zens 
became  the  father  of  the  Horae  and  Moerae,  by  his 
second  wife  Themis ;  of  the  Charites  by  Eurrnome; 
of  Persephone  by  Demeter;  of  the  Muses  by 
Mnemosyne;  of  Apollo  aud  Artemis  by  Leto;  and. 
of  Hebe,  Ares,  and  Uithyia  by  Hera.  Athena 
was  born  out  of  the  head  of  Zeus ;  while  Hera,  on 
the  other  hand,  gave  birth  to  Hephaestus  without 
the  co-operation  of  Zeus.  The  family  of  the 
Cronidae  accordingly  embraces  the  1*2  great  t/xLs 
of  Olympus,  Zeus  (the  head  of  them  all),  Poseidon, 
Apollo,  Arcs,  Hermes,  Hephaestus,  Hestia,  D*> 
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•wter,  Tlera,  Athena,  Aphrodite,  and  Artemis. 
These  12  Olympian  gods,  who  in  some  places  were 
worshipped  as  a  body,  were  recognised  not  only  by 
the  Greeks,  but  were  adopted  also  by  the  Romans, 
who,  in  particular,  identified  their  Jupiter  with 
the  Greek  Zeus.  In  surTeying  the  different  local 
traditions  about  Zeus,  it  would  seem  that  originally 
there  were  several,  or  at  least  3,  divinities  which 
in  their  respective  countries  were  supreme,  but 
which  in  the  course  of  time  became  united  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  into  one  great  national  divinity. 
We  may  accordingly  speak  of  an  Arcadian,  Do- 
donaean,  Cretan,  and  a  national  Hellenic  Zeus.  1. 
The  Arcadian  Zeus(Ztvt  Avnaios)  was  bom,  accord- 
big  to  the  legends  of  the  country,  in  Arcadia,  either 
on  Mt  Parrhasium,  or  on  Mt.  Lycaeus.  He  was 
brought  up  there  by  the  nymphs  Thisoa,  Neda,  and 
Jlajjno.  Lycaon,a  son  of  Pehisgus,  erected  a  temple 
to  Zeus  Lycaeus  on  Ml  Lycaeus,  and  instituted  the 
festival  of  the  Lycea  in  honour  of  him  [Lycakub; 
Lvcaon].  No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  this 
sanctuary  of  Zeus  Lycaeus  on  Mt  Lycaeus.  2. 
The  Dodonaean  Zeus  (Z«t»r  &at&t»vcuos  or  n*Aac- 
'/ik6% )  possessed  the  most  ancient  oracle  in  Greece, 
a: Dodona  in  Epirus,  from  which  he  derived  his 
name.  At  Dodona  Zeus  was  mainly  a  prophetic 
g  ><],  and  the  oak  tree  was  sacred  to  him  ;  but  there 
too  he  was  said  to  have  been. reared  by  the  Dodo- 
naean nymphs  (Hyades).  Respecting  the  Dodo- 
uaoan  oracle  of  Zeus,  see  Diet,  of  Antiq.^  art 
(Jmcu/um.  3.  The  Cretan  Zeiu  (Ztvs  Aiktcuoi  or 
Kprjrayfrfis).  We  have  already  given  Hesiod's 
account  of  this  god.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  cave 
of  mount  Dicte,  by  the  Curetes  and  the  nymphs 
Adrastiaand  Ida,  the  daughters  of  Mclisseus.  They 
fed  htm  with  the  milk  of  tbe  goat  Amalthea,  and  the 
taes  of  the  mountain  provided  him  with  honey. 
Crete  is  called  the  island  or  nurse  of  the  great 
Zeus,  and  his  worship  there  appears  to  have  been 
very  ancient.  4.  The  national  Hellenic  Zen*,  near 
whose  temple  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  tbe  great  national 
panegyris  was  celebrated  once  in  4  years.  There 
too  Zeus  was  regarded  as  the  father  and  king  of 
gods  and  men,  and  as  the  supreme  god  of  the, Hel- 
lenic nation.  His  statue  there  was  executed  by 
Phidias,  a  few  year*  before  the  outbreak  of  tbe  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  majestic  and  sublime  idea  of  this 
statue  having  been  suggested  to  theartist  by  the  words 
of  Homer  (IL  i.  527).  [Phidias.] — The  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  give  to  Zeus  or  Jupiter  an  immense 
number  of  epithets  and  surnames,  which  are  derived 
partly  from  the  places  where  he  was  worshipped, 
and  partly  from  his  powers  and  functions.  The 
eagle,  the  oak,  and  the  summits  of  mountains  were 
sacred  to  him,  and  his  sacrifices  generally  consisted 
of  goats,  bulls,  and  cows.  His  usual  attribute*  are, 
the  sceptre,  eagle,  thunderbolt,  and  a  figure  of 
Victory  in  his  hand,  and  sometimes  also  a  cornu- 
copia. The  Olympian  Zeus  sometimes  wears  a 
wreath  of  olive,  and  the  Dodonaean  Zeus  a  wreath 
of  oak  leaves.  In  works  of  art  Zeus  is  generally 
represented  as  the  omnipotent  father  and  king  of 
gods  and  men,  according  to  the  idea  which  had  been 
embodied  in  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  by 
Phidias.    Respecting  the  Roman  god  see  J  v  pit  sr. 

Zeuxidamus  (Z«i/£<8ofiof ).  L  King  of  Sparta, 
and  10th  of  the  Eurypontidae.  He  was  grandson 
of  Theopompus  and  father  of  Annxidamus,  who 
succeeded  him.  — 2  Son  of  Leotychidcs,  king  of 
S|>arta.  He  was  also  named  Cyniscus.  He  died 
before  his  father,  leaving  a  aon,  Archidamus  II. 
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(Z*G£is),  tbe  celebrated  Greek  painter, 
who  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  except  Par- 
rhasius, was  a  native  of  Heraclea  (probably  of  the 
city  of  this  name  on  the  Euxine),  and  flourished 
B.  c  424  —  400.  He  came  to  Athens  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponncsian  War,  when  ho 
had  already  achieved  a  great  reputation,  although 
a  young  man.  He  passed  some  time  in  Mace- 
donia, at  the  court  of  Archelaiis,  for  whom  he 
decorated  the  royal  palace  at  Pella  with  paintings, 
probably  soon  after  413.  He  must  have  spent 
some  lime  in  Magna  Graecia,  as  we  leant  from  the 
story  respecting  the  picture  of  Helen,  which  he 
painted  for  the  city  of  Croton  ;  and  it  is  also  pro- 
bable that  ho  visited  Sicily,  as  we  are  told  that  ho 
gave  away  one  of  his  pictures  to  the  Agrjgentines. 
His  travels  through  Greece  itself  were  no  doubt 
extensive.  We  find  him  at  Olympia,  where  he 
made  an  ostentations  display,  before  the  eyes  of 
all  Greece,  of  the  wealth  which  his  art  had  brought 
him,  by  appearing  in  a  robe  embroidered  with  his 
own  name  in  tetters  of  gold.  After  acquiring  a 
great  fortune  by  the  exercise  of  his  art  he  adopted 
the  custom  of  giving  away  his  pictures,  because  no 
adequate  price  could  be  set  upon  them.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  unknown.  The  masterpiece  of 
Zeuxis  was  his  picture  of  Helen,  in  painting  which 
he  had  as  his  models  the  5  most  beautiful  virgins 
of  Croton,  whom  he  was  allowed  to  select  for  this 
purpose  from  among  all  the  virgins  of  the  city.  It 
was  painted  for  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Croton. 
This  picture  and  its  history  were  celebrated  by 
many  poets,  who  preserved  the  names  of  the  5 
virgins  upon  whom  the  choice  of  Zeuxis  fell.  The 
accurate  imitation  of  inanimate  objects  was  a  de- 
partment of  the  art  which  Zeuxis  and  his  younger 
rival  Parrhasius  appear  to  have  carried  almost  to 
perfection.  The  weil-known  story  of  the  trial  of 
skill  in  that  species  of  painting  between  these  two 
artists,  if  not  literally  true,  indicates  the  opinion 
which  was  held  in  ancient  times  of  their  powers  of 
imitation.  In  this  contest  the  picture  of  Zeuxis 
represented  a  bunch  of  grapes,  so  naturally  painted 
that  the  birds  flew  at  the  picture  to  eat  the  fruit ; 
upon  which  the  artist  confident  in  this  proof  of  bis 
success,  called  upon  his  rival  no  longer  to  delay  to 
draw  aside  the  curtain  and  show  his  picture :  but 
the  picture  of  Parrhasius  was  the  curtain  itself, 
which  Zeuxis  had  mistaken  for  real  drapery.  On 
discovering  his  error,  Zeuxis  honourably  yielded 
the  palm  to  Parrhasius,  saying  that  he  himself  had 
deceived  birds,  but  Parrhasius  an  artist  Besides 
this  accuracy  of  imitation,  many  of  the  works  of 
Zeuxis  displayed  great  dramatic  power.  This 
appears  to  have  been  especially  the  case  with  his 
Infant  Hercules  strangling  the  Serjient,  where  the 
chief  force  of  the  composition  consisted  in  the  terror 
of  Alcmena  aud  Amphitryon,  as  they  witnessed 
the  struggle.  Another  picture,  in  which  he  showed 
the  same  dramatic  power,  applied  to  a  very  different 
subject  was  his  Female  Hippootntour,  and  which 
was  lost  in  a  shipwreck  off  Cape  Malea,  on  its  way 
to  Rome,  whither  it  had  been  sent  by  Sulla. 

Ziklag  (5«'ic»AAa,  26ceAa),  a  town  in  theS-W. 
of  Palestine,  belonging  to  the  Philistines  of  G:ith, 
whose  king  Achish  gave  it  to  David  for  a  residence 
during  his  exile  from  the  court  of  Saul.  On 
David's  accession  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  united  to 
Judah. 

Zioberis  (Jinjeran),  a  river  of  Parthia, 
[JaarsaLEM.J 
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Zoar  or  Tsoar,  Zoira  or  Zoiraa  (Zoop,  Z6apa  ; 
LXX.  2tt>«p  and  Zo^yopa:  prob.  Ru.  in  Gkor  el 
Afrzraa  on  the  W&iy  el  Deraah\  originally  called 
Bela,  a  city  on  the  S.  £.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  be- 
longing  first  to  the  Moabites,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Arabs.  In  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the 
smallest  of  the  14  cities  of  the  plain,*1  and  was 
Hived,  at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  from  the  de- 
struction which  fell  upon  Sodom  and  Oomorrha. 

Zoetlum  or  Zoeteum  (Zof-nov,  Zoireiov  ;  Zoi- 
tsuvj),  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Eutresia, 
N.  of  Megalopolis. 

ZoRus  (ZwtAor),  a  grammarian,  was  a  native  or' 
Amphipnlis,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  asperity 
with  which  he  assailed  Homer.  He  found  fault 
with  him  principally  for  introducing  fabulous  and 
incredible  stories  in  bis  poems.  From  the  list 
that  we  have  of  bis  writings,  it  also  appears  that 
he  attacked  Plato  and  Isocrates.  His  name  be- 
came proverbial  for  a  captious  and  malignant 
critic. 

Zonaras,  Joannes  ('laxtfrq*  6  Zcevapat),  a 
celebrated  Byzantine  historian  and  theologian, 
lived  in  the  12th  century  under  the  emperors 
A I  ex  us  I.  Comnenus  and  Calo-Joannes.  Besides 
his  theological  works  there  are  still  extant :  1.  An- 
naUi  (xportKoV),  in  1 8  books,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  the  death  of  Alexis  in  1118.  It  is 
compiled  from  various  Greek  authors,  whose  very 
words  Zonaras  frequently  retains.  The  earlier 
part  is  chiefly  taken  from  Josephur;  and  in  the 
portion  which  relates  to  Roman  history  he  has  for 
the  most  part  followed  Dion  Cassius.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  circumstance  the  Annals  of 
Zonaras  are  of  great  importance  in  studying  the 
early  history  of  Rome.  Of  the  first  20  books  of 
Dion  Cassius  we  have  nothing  but  the  abstract  of 
Zonaras ;  and  even  of  the  later  books,  of  which 
Xiphilinus  has  made  a  more  full  epitome,  Zonaras 
has  preserved  many  statements  of  Dion  which  are 
entirely  omitted  by  Xiphilinus.  The  best  editions 
are  by  Du  Fresne  Du  Cange,  Paris,  1 686,  fol. ; 
and  by  Pinder,  Bonn,  1841,  8vo.  2.  A  Lexicon, 
edited  by  Tittmann,  Lips.  1808,  4to. 

Zone  (Zwitj:  ZonaTot),  a  town  of  Thrace  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  in  the  Aegaean, 
where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  sung. 

Zopyrufl  (Zifarvpot).  L  A  distinguished  Per- 
sian, son  of  Megabyzus.  After  Darius  Hystaspis 
had  besieged  Babylon  for  20  months  in  vain,  Zo- 
pyrus  resolved  to  gain  the  place  for  his  master  by 
the  most  extraordinary  self-sacrifice.  Accordingly, 
one  day  he  appeared  before  Darius,  with  his  body 
mutilated  in  the  most  horrible  manner ;  both  his 
ears  and  nose  were  cut  off,  and  bis  person  other- 
wise disfigured.  After  explaining  to  Darius  his 
intentions,  he  fled  to  Babylon  as  a  victim  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  Persian  king.  The  Babylonians 
gave  him  their  confidence,  and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  their  troops.  He  soon  found  means  to 
betray  the  city  to  Darius,  who  severely  punished 
the  inhabitants  for  their  revolt  Darius  appointed 
Zopyrus  satrap  of  Babylon  for  life,  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  entire  revenues.  2.  The  Physio- 
gnomist, attributed  many  vices  to  Socrates  in  an 
assembly  of  bis  disciples,  who  laughed  at  him  and 
at  his  art  in  consequence ;  but  Socrates  admitted 
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thrt  such  wete  his  natural  propensities,  but  said 
that  they  had  been  overcome  by  phiioMj^ay.»S. 
A  surgeon  at  Alexandria,  the  tutor  of  ApoUomus 
Citiensis  and  Posidonius,  about  the  beginnins  of 
the  1st  century  R.  c  He  invented  an  antidote, 
used  by  Mithridat**,  king  of  Pontus. 

Zoroaster  or  Zoroastres  ( z^aVrpsji),  ttu 
Zarathustra  of  the  Zenda vesta,  and  the  Zer- 
dusht  of  the  Persians,  was  the  founder  of  ti»«? 
Magian  religion.     The  most  opposite  opiniou 
have  been  held  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writ  n 
respecting  the  time  in  which  he  lived;  but  it  u 
quite  impossible  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the 
subject    As  the  foundtir  of  the  Magian  religioi 
be  must  be  placed  in  reoote  antiquity,  and  it  oar 
even  be  questioned  whither  such  a  person  ever 
existed.    This  religion  was  probably  of  Bactriao 
origin,  and  from  thence  spread  E.-ward;  and  die 
tradition  which  represents  Zoroaster  a  Mede  sprang 
up  at  a  later  time,  when  the  chief  teat  of  his  re- 
ligion was  in  Media,  anil  no  longer  in  the  further 
Kant.    There  were  extant  in  the  later  Greek  lite- 
rature several  works  bearing  the  name  of  Zon> 
aster ;  but  these  writings  were  forgeries  of*  a  later 
age,  and  belong  to  the  same  class  of  writings  m 
the  works  of  Hermes  Trhmv-gistus,  Orpheus,  4i 
There  is  still  extant  a  collection  of  oracles  asenwa 
to  Zoroaster,  which  are  of  course  spurious.  Thri 
have  been  published  by  Morell,  Paris,  1595 ;  bv 
Obsnpaeus,  Paris,  1507,  and  by  others. 

Zdsimua  (Z6etfwt\  a  Greek  historian,  whu 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Theodostus.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Roman  empire  in  6  books, 
which  is  still  extant.  This  work  must  have  bven 
written  after  a.  d.  425,  as  an  event  is  mentioned 
in  it  which  took  place  in  that  year.  The  lit 
book  comprises  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  ear  <r 
emperors,  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian (305).  The  2d,  3d,  and  4th  be**, 
are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  4th  century, 
which  is  treated  much  less  concisely.  The  5ta 
and  6th  books  embrace  the  period  from  395  u> 
4 10,  when  At  talus  was  deposed.  The  work  of 
Zosimus  is  mainly  (though  not  altogether)  sa 
abridgment  or  compilation  of  the  works  of  pre- 
vious historians.  His  style  is  concise,  clear,  pure, 
and  not  onpleasing.  His  chief  fault  as  an  his- 
torical writer  is  his  neglect  of  chronology.  Zosi- 
mus was  a  pagan,  and  comments  severely  a  poo 
the  faults  and  crimes  of  the  Christian  emperors. 
Hence  his  credibility  has  been  assailed 


Christian  writers.  There  are  no  doubt  numerous 
errors  of  judgment  to  be  found  in  the  work,  and 
sometimes  (especially  in  the  case  of  Cons  tan  tine) 
an  intemperate  expression  of  opinion,  which  some- 
what exaggerates,  if  it  does  not  distort  the  truth. 
But  he  does  not  seem  fairly  chargeable  with  de- 
liberate invention  or  wilful  misrepresentation. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Reitemeier,  Lips.  1784.  < 
Zoster  (C.  of  Ton),  a  promontory  on  the  W.  of 
Attica,  between  Pbalerum  and  Suniura.  It  was  * 
sacred  spot,  and  contained  altars  of  Leto,  Artemis, 
and  Apollo. 

Zygantes  or  Gygantea  (ZuTorrsi,  Tvyorf\\ 
a  people  of  Libya,  whom  Herodotus  places  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  lake  Triton.  Others  mention  s 
city  Zygantis  and  a  people  Zyges  oathc  coast  «f 
Marin  an  ca. 
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